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Abyssinian  Prince  in  America kug.  :5() 

Occidents,  Railroad \ug.  23 

\etors  as  a  labor  organization  .  .  .Sep1    13 

Actors'  strike ^.Ug.  30 

Sept.  20 

Aerial  photography Aug.  30 

way-Stations July    L2 

Afghanistan  uprising Julv     5 

Aircraft  Liberty  Motor '..  .Sept.  13 

Airpl.ine  factory July  26 

frames,  Wooden Sept.  27 

Parachuting  from  .  .  .  v Aug.    2 

Airplanes,  Clouds  from July   12 

Airplaning  sensations Aug.  23 

Air-ship  disaster,  Chicago Aug.  16 

Air-ship  R-34  log.  .  . Sept.    6 

Alaska,  Adventures  in Aug.    9 

"Boom"  days  in July    12 

Alcoholic  disease Aug.  23 

Aliens  leaving  United  States July  26 

Allied  generals,  Friction  among.  .Aug.  9 
America  and  Ireland,  Carson  on. July  26 

Blasco  Ibaiiez  on, Sept.    6 

American  aid  for  Europe July  12 

and  British  soldiers July   19 

Army,  British  critic  on.  .  .  ,  July  12 

in  Russia July  12 

Sept.    6 

-British-French  alliance ....  July  19 

-British  entente Aug.    2 

climate,  Effects  of Sjpt.    6 

composers Sept.    6 

Legion Sept.  27 

merchant  marine.  . Aug.  16 

radical  press Aug.    9 

soldiers  and  Germans July  12 

Blasco  Ibanczon July  26 

in  Germany Sept.    6 

learned,  What July  12 

war-statistics July  12 

Americanism,  see  Education 
Americanization  of  foreigners.  .  .Sept.  13 

Anderson,  William  H Aug.  16 

Angeles,  Felipe July     5 

Anthrax Sept.  27 

Anti-Saloon  League  methods. . .  .Aug.  16 

Ant-proof  woods July     5 

Apartment,  Revolving Sept.  13 

Armenia,    Turkey,    and    United 

States Sept.  13 

Army  bill,  Standing Sept.  27 

chiefs,  Disagreements  of . . .  .Aug.     9 

cruelty,  American Aug.     9 

Division,  Third Sept.  13 

Thirty-seventh July  12 

Seventy-ninth July  12 

intelligence  department ....  Aug.    2 

©fficers Sept.  13 

prisons,  Cruelty  in Sept.  13 

statistics July  12 

Tardieu  on  American July    5 

Art-treasures  returned,  Italian .  .  Aug.    9 

Artificial  limbs  and  success Sept.    6 

Ash-removal  by  suction July   19 

Austrian  peace  terms  (with  map)  .Aug.     2 
treaty Sept.  27 
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Date     Page 

Authors  as  lihn-producers July    12  .U) 

Letters  to lul'v     5  70 

write,  How Sept.  20  21 

Automobile  as  lawn-tractor Sept .  20  18 

industry Sept,  b5  39 

Steam July     5  95 

"       Sept.  27  23 

Aviation  and  law July    19  79 

wireless Aug.  23  82 

by  steam July   12  27 

Aug.  23  26 

department  needed Sept,    0  19 

side-tracked July  26  14 

Transatlantic July  |19  14 

Aviator,  G.  H.  Scott July   19  14 

B 

Ballooning,  Transatlantic July   19     48 

Bartender,  Passing  of July  26     46 

Baseball   game,    Cincinnati-New 

York Sept.    6     98 

Battle-field  salvage- . Aug.     9     80 

Bavaria,  Bolshevism  in Sept.    6     54 

Bear,  Grizzly Sept.  13  104 

Beef-exporting  countries Aug.  30     40 

Beer,  "2.75" Aug.  16    60 

Belgian  tries  to  kill  Kaiser Aug.    2     62 

Belgium  and  France,  Postwar. .  .Sept.    6     83 

Correspondents  in Aug.     9     56 

Belgium's  pictures  returned July  19     29 

Bellman,  Passing  of  The July  26     30 

Bible-readt  rs Sept,  13     34 

Birds  and  reptiles July     5     38 

Blasco  Ibaiiez  .see  Ibaiiez 

Boat's  wake,  Canoeing  in  a Sept.  13     27 

Bolsheviki,  A  rescue  from Sept.  13     66 

American  parlor July     5     27 

and  church July     5     44 

of  Budapest Sept.  27     54 

Bolshevism  and  Christianity.  ..  .Aug.     2     46 

"Black  Pope"  of July  26     49 

in  schools July     5     40 

Oxford Sept.  27     27 

Bolshevik  party,  American Sept.  20       7 

Book-production,    American    vs. 

British Aug.  30     32 

Books,  Rare  manuscript Aug.     2     41 

Books,  Recent: 

1914  (French) July  26     74 

Actor-Manager,  The     (Mer- 
rick)  Sept,    6  102 

America    of    To-Day,    The 

(Lapsley) Sept.    6  102 

Automobile  Blue  Books,  1919  July  12  101 

Collapse  and  Reconstruction 

(Barclay) Sept.    9  107 

Collected  Historical  Works.  .July  26     79 

Conrad    in    Quest    of    His 

Youth  (Merrick) July     6  102 

Cynthia  (Merrick) Sept.    6  102 

Dickens  Circle,  The  (Ley)..Julv   12     97 

Grizzly,  The  (Mills) Sept.  13  104 

Japan     and     World     Peace 

(Kawakami) Sept,    6  105 

Ka-mi-akin,  the  Last  Hero  of 
the  Yakimas  (Splaun)..  .  .Sept,    6  110 


Date     Page 
Books,  Recent: 

Kilmer,   Joyce:    Poems,    Es- 
says, and  Letters .July  26  76 

Long  Road  to  Bagdad,  The 

(Candler) Aug.     '.I  68 

Moon     and     Sixpence,     The 

(Maugham).  .  .  .  i Sept.  20  23 

Napoleon     of    the     Pacific, 

Kamehameha  (Gowen) . . . Sept.    'i  I'M 
Palgrave:    Collected   Histor- 
ical Works July  26  79 

Prussianism  -and  Pacifism  I  Aug.  23  69 

(Bigelow) /        "  76 

Redmond,  The  Life  of  John 

(Wells) July    12  98 

Short    History   of    Rome,    A 

(Ferrero  and  Barbagallo) .  Aug.  23  76 
Under  the  Bolshevik  Reign 

of  Terror  (Power) Aug.  30  82 

Valley     of     the     Squinting 

Windows  (MacNamara).. Sept.   (i  110 

Vestigia  (Repington) Sept .    6  103 

Borah,  Senator  W.  E Aug.  23  52 

Boston  police  strike Sept,  20  2 

Sept,  27  7 

Boy  newspaper-editor July  19  72 

Boys  are  "fired,"  Why July   19  54 

Brain  size  unchangeable Aug.  30  28 

Brazil  savages Aug.    9  73 

Bridge-building  on  the  Rhine .  . .  Aug.  23  27 

Bridges  censured,  Laureate Aug.  23  30 

Bridges,  Pontoon  railway Aug.     2  38 

Britain,  American  prohibitionists 

in.  .* Aug.  16  21 

neglects  her  heroes Aug.    9  20 

Britain's  coal  crisis July  27  20 

British  ambassador,  Grey Sept,  13  21 

-American  entente Aug.     2  40 

competition Sept.  20  11 

and  American  soldiers July   19  46 

critic  on  American  Army.  .  .July   12  19 

-French-American  alliance ..  July   19  12 

"                       ..       "  22 

industry July   12  109 

laureate  censured Aug.  23  30 

anthem  revised Aug.    9  28 

pictures  in  America Sept.  27  24 

war  on  profiteers Aug.  23  21 

women  conductors Aug.  30  80 

Brushes,  Infected Sept,  27  23 

Bryan,  William  Jennings Sept,    6  94 

Building Sept.  13  39 

increasing July  26  98 

Sept,  27  77 

revival July     5  116 

-trade  wage  scale Sept,    6  42 

Bulgaria,     Greece,     and    Thrace 

(map) Sept,  27  16 

Bullitt's  revelations,  W.  C Sept,  27  12 

Business  failures Sept.  13  142 
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Cablcways  for  transportation.  .  .July  26  24 
California,  Japanese  "invasion" 

of Aug.    9  53 

Camouflage.  Ship July   19  31 
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Canada  and  League  <>f  Nations. . Aug.  16 
Prohibition  in Sept.  13 

Canada's  Liberal  leader Aug.  30 

('anada  financing  foreign  trade.  .Sept.    6 

( 'aiming  industry July     5 

Canoeing  in  a  boat's  wake .Sept.  13 

Canons.  Burning Aug.  16 

Cape  Sable,  Florida Aug.  30 

Capper,  Senator  Arthur July  26 

Carbonic-acid  extinguisher Sept.  27 

Car-fares Sept .  1 :5 

Carnegie,  Andrew Aug.  30 

Carnegie's  patronage  of  music.  .  .Sept.  20 

religion Sept.  13 

Catholic  Pope's  attitude Aug.  30 

Catholicism     and     League    of  "1  July     5 

Nations J  July   19 

Cattails  as  food Sept.    6 

Cattle  brands Sept.  13 

in  the  North July     5 

Cement  guns,  Construction  by.  .Aug.    2 

Cenotaphs  to  heroes Sept.    6 

Charms,  Soldier  luck- Sept.    6 

Chateau-Thierry  map July  26 

Chicago  dirigible  disaster Aug.  16 

River Sept.  13 

Children,  Underfed Sept,  13 

China  and  the  Treaty  (map). . .  .July   19 
boycotts  Japanese  goods. .  .  .  Aug.  30 

Financing Aug.  16 

Japan  and  Shantung Aug.     2 

Aug.    9 

Aug.  30 

Sept.    6 

War  and  missions  in ......  .  Aug.    2 

Chinese,  War's  effect  on. . .  '.  .  * .  .Sept.  13 

women  in  politics Sept.  27 

Church  and  radicalism Aug.  16 

Bishop  censures Aug.  23 

BoLsheviki  and July     5 

Community July  12 

Criticism  of Aug.    2 

Dr.  Jacks  on  vocation  of  .  .   Aug.  23 

on  prize-fights Aug.    9 

union,  Danger  in Aug.    9 

Greek  Church  and July  26 

Clemenceau,  Georges July  12 

Climate,  Effects  of Sept.    6 

Finest Aug.  30 

Cloth,  Odd  uses  for Aug.    2 

Clothes  at  Peace  Conference ....  July     5 

Clouds  from  forest  fires Sept.  20 

Coal  crisis,  Britain's July  26 

shortage Aug.  30 

"        July  26 

situation,  World Aug.    9 

Aug.  16 

Cobb,  Irvin  S July  19 

Coconut,  Value  of July  12 

Colombia  treaty July     5 

Communism  in  Budapest Aug.  30 

Communist  Labor  party Sept,  20 

Community  Church July   12 

house,  Brimfield,  111 Aug.  .'SO 

Composers,  American Sept.    6 

Congressional  "stationery" July     5 

Copper  production Sept .  l'A 

Correspondent's  key,  American.  .Sept.  l'.'> 

Correspondents,  War- Inly   19 

Cotton  production Aug.  23 

(  !owb,  Spraying July     5 

Crime  in  prewar  Germany Aug.  .">() 

Criminal  records  of  nations July     5 

Crop  summary Aug.  '.10 

Crops,  Pood Sept.  27 

Cummins,  Senator  A.  B July   19 

plan.     See  Railroad. 
Currency,  Reducing  volume  of.  .Aug.  30 

and  prices \ug.  2.'} 

Czecho-Slovakia,  Socialists  in.  .  .Sept.  20 
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I) 

D'Annunzio  in  Fiume Sept  .27  10 

Darling,  .J.  N July   12  86 

Davidson's  portrait  busts,  Jo Vug.    '.)  2s 

Daylight  saving Sept.    ti  is 

"  Dazzle-painting" Inly   19  31 

Demuth  industrial  democracy.  ..Aug.  30  96 

Derailing  trains luly    12  103 

De  Valera,  Kaiunim July   l'J  IJS 


Date     Page 

Diamond-bearing  winds Aug.  30  1*24 

Dirigible  crosses  Atlantic July   12  14 

disaster,  Chicago Aug.  16  41 

Disease,  Fatigue  and Sept,    6  124 

in  Central  Europe Sept.    6  127 

Diseases  of  July  and  August  ...  .Sept.    6  128 

Doctor,  Family July  19  86 

Doctors  should  organize July  26  64 

Dogs,  Varieties  of Sept.  13  82 

Domestic  labor  in  Canada July  19  62 

Doyle  for  spiritualism,  Conan. .  .Sept,  20  24 

Drinking-fountains Aug.  16  84 

Drinks,  Soft Sept.  13  119 

Drug  addiction,  Inherited July  19  27 

Drugs,  Fashions  in Aug.    9  7S 

Drunkenness  as  disease Aug.  23  79 

Dust  from  field-tractors Aug.  30  26 

Dye  industry,  American Sept.  13  26 

Dynamite  for  house-wrecking.  .  .Sept,  20  16 

Dzerjinsky,  Bolshevik  leader. . .  .July  26  49 

E 

Ebert,  President  of  Germany .  .  .  Sept.    6  23 

Editor  jailed,  Memphis Aug.  30  50 

Education  and  human  material.. Sept.  13  86 
Education  in  Americanism 

After-war  education Sept,  20  28 

Magyars  in  United  States .  .  Sept.  27  36 

Eggs,  Fresh Sept,  13  119 

Electric  furnace July  12  27 

insulators Sept.  13  25 

railway.     See  Railway. 

tool  hardening Sept.  13  132 

Elephant,  Passing  of Sept,  13  129 

Elevator  accidents Sept,    6  30 

England  and  prohibition Aug.    2  34 

Drinking  in Sept.    6  26 

England's  new  harbor  (map)..  .  .Sept,    6  31 

English  Channel  tunnel Aug.     2  99 

language  in  India Aug.  16  31 

Epigram,  Danger  of  the July  12  31 

Episcopal  bishop  censures  church  Aug.  23  32 

Episcopalians  not  to  proselyt  ize .  July  26  7 1 

Eucken  and  Treaty,  Professor.  .Sept.    6  38 

Europe,  Diseases  in  Central Sept,    6  127 

European  coal-famine Aug.  30  25 

economic  situation July  12  16 

industries,  Money  for July     5  114 

Everglades,  Draining  (map).  .  .  .Aug.    9  23 

Experience  by  proxy Aug.  16  74 

Exports  and  imports Aug.  30  40 

of  manufactures July  12  124 

Express  shipment,  Care  in July     5  35 

Eye,  Use' of  one Aug.    2  37 

Eyesight,  Education  and Aug.  30  26 

F 

Failures,  Financial July  19  98 

Fatigue  and  disease Sept.    6  124 

Fergus  Falls  tornado July  26  38 

Fiction,  Local-color Aug.    9  29 

Propaganda Aug.  16  31 

Fighters,  Champion J  ul y  26  42 

Finger-prints " July    lit  26 

Finmarken  in  Norway Sept.    ti  89 

Fire-engine,  Gasoline Aug.     2  39 

Fire-insurance  profits Sept.    6  42 

losses Sept.  20  27 

Fish-stories,  Poetical Aug.  16  4.r> 

Fishing  with  spiders'  webs July  26  '_'") 

Fish's  world Aug.  23  84 

Fiume,  D'Annunzio  in Sept.  27  10 

Italians  kill  French  at Aug.  30  59 

Florida,  Finest  climate  in Aug.  30  116 

Food-cost  increase Aug.  23  105 

crops  and  exports Sept.  27  34 

Disease  from  unvaried Aug.  30  122 

profiteers.    See  Profiteering. 

research Sept .    6  112 

Ford  trial,  Henry Aug.     9  44 

Aug.  30  20 

Forest  fires.  Clouds  from Sept.  '_'()  i7 

Forestry  and  lumber  export Sept.  13  -14 

Foreign  exchange Aug.  16  38 

Aug.  23  38 

\ug.  30  40 

"                 Sept.  27  72 

investments Sept.    C>  IM7 

securities Sent.    6  42 


Foreign  trade Aug.  16  96 

"    Sept.    6  139 

"      Sept.  20  27 

Fossil  sea-water July  26  87 

Fox,  John,  Jr Aug.    9  29 

France  on  militarism,  Anatoje.  .  .Sept,  27  27 

and  Belgium,  Postwar Sept.    6  83 

Episcopalians  not  to  convert  July  26  71 

German  labor  for Sept.  27  18 

Map  of.     See  Maps. 

Marriage  in July  12  78 

War-lingo  in July  19  30 

Woman  suffrage  in July     5  34 

Franklin,  Corporal  Ben July   19  42 

Free  speech  vs.  Liberty July     5  45 

French  artists  unionizing Sept,  13  30 

-British-American  alliance.  .July  19  12 

"                                        "  22 

"intellectuals" .Sept.  27  26 

railroads  wrecked  (map) Aug.     9  21 

railways Aug.  23  38 

run  German  iron  plants.  .  .  .Sept.  20  18 

soldiers  killed  at  Fiume.  .  .  .Aug.  30  59 

theater,  Germanizing  a July  26  29 

war-orphans'  letters Aug.  30  54 

Frenchman  on  American  Army.  .July     5  52 

Frenchwomen,  Charity  of July     5  45 


G 

Gage  truck,  Adjustable Sept,  27 

Gages,  Hoke  precision Aug.  23 

Gas,  Defense  against Aug.    9 

for  air-ships Sept .    6 

Gee,  Mrs.  Francis  A Sept.  27 

Genius,  Characteristics  of Sept,  20 

German  army  wasted,  Larger. .  .Sept.  20 

art-dealers July  26 

cabinet Aug.    2 

characteristics July   12 

children  too  numerous? ....  Aug.  30 
defeat,  Post-cards  show ....  Aug.    2 

influence  in  Spain Sept.    6 

intellectuals'  attitude Aug.  30 

iron  plants,  French  run.  .  .  .Sept.  20 

labor  for  France Sept .  27 

missions Sept.    6 

Aug.    2 

music  in  America luly     5 

on  jazz Aug.  23 

professor  on  Treaty .Sept.    6 

professors  on  peace Aug.    2 

railroad  wreckers  (map) ....  Aug.     9 

theater,  Democratizing Sept .    6 

trade  and  emigration Sept .  1 3 

unions Sept .  13 

women,  Repent  ant July     5 

Germanizing  a  French  theater. .  .  July  26 
Germans  and  American  soldiers . .  July   12 

on  Treaty July  12 

Aug.    2 

Proper  attitude  toward.  .  .  .Aug.  21! 

to  return  Belgian  art July   19 

Germany,  American  soldiers  in.  .Sept.    (> 

and*  Treaty July     5 

in  transition Aug.  150 

Prewar  crime  in Aug.  30 

trade  with Aug.    2 

Trade  with July   26 

Germany's  future,  Japan  on.  .  .  .Aug.  23 

navy,  Scuttling July     5 

new  government Aug.     9 

Sept.    6 

revengeful  attitude July  12 

steel  and  iron  losses Aug.  16 

Ghost  characteristics Aug.  30 

Ciila  monster  controversy July  26 

"  Aug.  30 

( ilass.  Ground July  26 

Optical Aug.  30 

Window July     5 

Aug.    9 

(  due,  Water-resisting July   19 

"God  Save  the  King"  revised..    Aug.    9 
( ioethals  in  War  Department  .  .   July  26 

I  iold  in  United  States Sept.  13 

( lOmpers,  Samuel Sept.  13 

(  lorky  defends  Jews,  Maxim.  .  .    July    12 

Could,  Nat Sept.    6 

Government  surveys  and  maps.  July  26 
Grasshoppers  scarce July   19 
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Date    Page 

Gravity,  Oddities  of Inly    5  91 

Subtracted Aug.  30  114 

drain  surplus July    19  100 

Greece,    Bulgaria,    and    Thrace 

(map) Sept.  27  18 

Greek  Church,  Patriarch  of Inly  26  32 

( I  reeks  in  Smyrna Inly  20  22 

Greenhouse,  Traveling Sept.  13  26 

Grey,  Viscount Sept.    0  45 

Sept.  13  21 

"Gunnite"  construction Aug.    2  37 

II 

Haig's  cows,  Marshal Aug.  10  .r>0 

Hammerstein,  Oscar Aug.  23  28 

rlapsburg,  Hoover  deposes Sept.  13  10 

Harbors  of  future Sept.    0  31 

Harden,  Maximilian Aug.  30  74 

on  Crown  Prince Sept.    0  49 

Hawker  controversy July     5  74 

Heating  with  waste  air Sept.  13  127 

Helium  for  air-ships Sept.    0  28 

Hen,  Champion  egg-laying July  19  70 

Hair-cut,  Value  of Aug.  23  74 

Hobo  university July  12  52 

Hohenzollern,  Friedrich  Wilhelm. Sept.    6  49 

before  war,  Wilhelm Aug.  23  09 

Trial  of  Wilhelm July  19  17 

Hohenzollern's  religion,  Wilhelm. July  19  33 

Belgian  tries  to  kill Aug.    2  02 

Hoke  precision  gages Aug.  23  25 

Holden,  Sir  Edward . Aug.  23  104 

Holland,  Speculation  in July     5  55 

Hoover  and  Hungary Sept.  13  10 

Housekeepers  unite,  Canadian.  .July  19  02 

House-wrecking  by  dynamite.  .  .Sept.  20  10 

How,  James  Eads July  12  52 

Human  material  and  education .  .  Sept.  13  80 

Hungarian  Bolsheviki Sept.  27  54 

Hungary,  Communism  in Aug.  30  102 

Hungary,    Roumania    invades 

(map) Aug.  23  10 

Hungary's  government,   Hoover 

and Sept.  13  10 

I 

Ibafiez  on  America Sept.    0  52 

American  soldier July  20  54 

Ice-box,  Iceless July     5  98 

famine July  20  23 

Immigration  restriction July     5  28 

Some  aspects  of July  20  90 

Imports  and  exports Aug.  30  40 

India  and  English  language Aug.  10  31 

Indian  mission,  Self-helping  .  .  .  .Sept.  27  30 

Industrial  democracy Aug.  30  90 

Sept.    0  20 

finance Sept.  13  39 

"horse-power" Aug.    2  30 

investments Sept.    0  134 

Infection  travels,  How July     5  88 

Influenza  after-effects Sept.  13  24 

Insulators,  Electric Sept.  13  25 

Insurance,  Army  and  Navy... ..  .Aug.    2  54 

"Intellectuals",  French Sept.  27  20 

Intelligence  department,  Army.  .Aug.    2  78 

Inventor,  Day  of  the July     5  38 

Ireland  and  America,  Carson  on .  July  20  19 

asks  American  aid July  12  14 

Dominion  plan  for Aug.  30  23 

Ireland's  finances Sept.  13  90 

position July  12  22 

Irish  question,  Religion  and.  .  .  .Aug.    2  45 

Sinn  Fein  supprest Sept.  27  15 

troubles  at  Tipperary Aug.  23  48 

Iron  plants,  French  run  German  Sept.  20  18 

"Italian  Austria" ■ July   12  44 

claims ".  .July  20  21 

tapestries  returned Aug.    9  27 

Italians  kill  French  at  Fiume.  .  .Aug.  30  59 

Italy,  D'Annunzio  in  Fiume.  .  .  .Sept.  27  10 

disregarded Aug.    9  19 

J 

Japan,  Anti- Americanism  in.  .  .  .July     5  31 

China,  and  Shantung Aug.    2  28 

Aug.    9  17 

Aug.  30  05 

Sept,    0  17 

Labor  in Aug.  23  19 


Dale     Page 

Japan,  Methodists  in Sept.  28  29 

on  Germany's  future \ug.  23  22 

Japanese  courts Aug.  30  70 

Dislike  of    Sept.  13  20 

goods,  China  boycotts Aug.  30  [06 

"  invade"  California Aug.     !t  53 

militarism  in  Korea Aug.     2  31 

persecution  in  Korea July  20  5:5 

Aug.   10  32 

Japan's  coal  output Sept.  20  27 

rice  crisis Sept.  20  13 

Jazz,  ( lerman  on Aug.  23  31 

Jerome  on  spiritualism,  .1.  K  .  .  .    Sept.  20  25 

Jewelry  prosperity  index Aug.  30  127 

Jewish  literature,  Present Sept.  13  31 

Jews,  Corky  defends July    12  3  I 

in  Palestine Aug.     2  69 

not  missionaries Aug.  30  36 

Persecution- of  European.    .Sept.  13  21 

Protection  for  Polish July     5  33 

Johnson,  Senator  Hiram Aug.  23  52 

Journals,  Weekly  American July  26  30 

Juilliard  Foundation July   19  28 

K 

Keane's  Juliet,  Doris July   12  29 

Kerosene  exports Aug.  23  104 

King,  W.  L.  Mackenzie Aug.  30  21 

Kinsman,  Bishop  F.  J Aug.    3  32 

Kolchak,  Admiral July  12  82 

Russia  under Aug.  10  19 

Korea,  Japanese  militarism  in. .  .Aug.    2  31 

persecution  in July  20  33 

Aug.  10  32 

Korean  demands July  20  34 

Kun,  Bela Aug.    2  32 

L 

Labor  and  industrial  democracy. Sept.    0  20 

President  Wilson Sept.    0  13 

Sept.  13  12 

prices Sept.    0  10 

production Sept.  27  21 

railroads Aug.  10  9 

Sept.  13  9 

in  conference July  19  45 

in  Japan Aug.  23  19 

New  method  of  paying July  12  100 

on  teachers'  freedom July     5  41 

Selection  of Aug.    2  81 

troubles,  Cost  of Aug.  30  10 

League  of  Nations July  12  9 

Canada  and Aug.  10  23 

Catholic  Church  and. .  .July     5  40 

...July  19  32 

China,  Japan,  and Sept.    0  17 

Reservations  to July     5  20 

Aug.    9  7 

United  States  and July   19  9 

Aug.  30  11 

Sept.  20  4 

See  also  Treaty. 

Leather  for  Europe Aug.     2  101 

prices Aug.    9  12 

Leech  jailed,  Editor  E.  T Aug.  30  50 

Lee's  hen,  Gen.  R.  E Aug.  10  50 

Lenglen,  Tennis  champion,  Mile. Sept.  13  80 

Letters  from  French  orphans. . .  .Aug.  30  54 

Soldiers' July  12  70 

Aug.    2  05 

to  authors July     5  70 

soldiers,  Woman's Aug.  23  04 

Liberty  vs.  free  speech July     5  45 

Light,  Measuring Aug.    2  80 

Literary  Digest  in  movies ....  Sept.  20  10 

Lithuania's  charities  head Aug.  30  80 

Liquor-drinking  in  England Sept.    0  20 

Local-color  fiction Aug.    9  29 

London  peace  parade Sept.  13  78 

traffic  conditions Sept,  13  53 

Lumber  export Sept,  13  24 

Lutheran  missions Sept.    0  37 

M 

Magyars  in  the  United  States. .  .Sept.  27  30 

Malnutrition Sept.  13  122 

Manufactures,  Export  of July   12  124 

Manuscripts,  Rare Aug.    2  41 

Maps: 

Austria Aug.    2  27 


I  ),"!!<  I 

Maps: 

Belgium  and  France              Kvp     9  21 

Chateau-Thierry  (full  pane)  Julj    26  17 

China                                            Jul}     I'.i  19 

England Sept     fi  31 

Florida Aug     0  23 

France  Hull  page)                  July  20  17 

France  and  Belgium Vug.    '.»  21 

Hungary   Aug.  23  10 

India lulv     •"  32 

Mexico    Vug.  30  L9 

Roumania Aug.  23  Hi 

Thrace    Sept.  27  17 

Tyrol lulv    26  21   ' 

United  States Sept.  13  15 

World  trade \ii(j     Hi  Hi 

Maps,  Government July   20  S3 

Misleading Sept.    0  29 

Marriage  in  I1' ranee July    12  78 

Mason  on  Rheumatism,  Walt. ..July     5  64 

Mason,  Walt Aug.    9  5  I 

Maugham's     "Moon     and     Six- 
pence"      Sept.  20  23 

Measuring  gages,  Hoke Aug.  23  2.i 

Medical  science  in  the  war Aug.  23  94 

Medicines,  Home  and  patent July     5  86 

Memorials Sept .    0  30 

Merchant  marine Aug.  Hi  15 

finances Aug.  30  134 

Mercier  in  America,  Cardinal .  .  .Sept.  20  29 

on  Pope,  Cardinal Aug.  30  34 

Metals,  Fatigue  of Sept,  27  22 

Methodist  centenary Aug.    9  30 

Methodists  in  Japan Sept.  27  29 

Metz,  Academy  of Sept.  13  72 

Mexican  missions  endangered.  .  .Sept,  27  28 

rebel,  Zapata July     5  77 

Mexico  and  United  States  (map)  .Aug.  30  18 

"Plot  against" Aug.    9  14 

Mexico's  latest  president July     5  50 

Militarism,  Anatole  France  on .  . .  Sept.  27  27 

Military  intelligence  division ....  Aug.    2  78 

policy,  United  States Sept.  27  9 

training,  Universal Aug.  23  14 

Milk  as  food July  20  90 

Ministers,  Scarcity  of Sept.    0  38 

strike  proposed Sept.  27  29 

Ministry,  Criticism  of Aug.    2  44 

Minstrels  passing Aug.  10  28 

Mirror-writing Aug.  10  24 

Mission,  Self-helping  Indian Sept,  27  30 

Missions  endangered,  Mexican  .  .Sept.  27  28 

in  China,  War  and Aug.    2  40 

German Aug.    2  45 

"       Sept.    0  37 

Missouri  bond  affair Aug.  10  72 

Montenegro,  Cableways  in July  20  24 

Montfaucon,  Capture  of July  12  03 

Motor,  German  praises  Liberty. Sept.  13  119 

-licensing,  Effect  of Aug.  23  23 

truck  trailers Sept.  20  19 

Mountain-climbing Sept.    0  70 

Movie  authors,  Justice  for Aug.  23  29 

producers,  Authors  as July  12  30 

spectacles Sept.    0  30 

Movies  of  weather Aug.  23  24 

Silhouette Sept.  20  15 

Miiller,  Hermann Aug.    2  58 

Munich,  Bolshevism  in Sept,    0  54 

Murphy,  Charles  F Sept.  13  101 

Music  and  prohibition Aug.    9  27 

Carnegie's  patronage  of .  ...  Sept,  20  22 

for  wounded July   19  23 

Healing  by Aug.  23  20 

in  America,  German July     5  42 

teachers  of  singing Aug.    2  05 

N 

Navajo  Indians  and  Chinese.  ..  .July     5  50 

Navy's  Pacific  fleet Aug.    9  13 

Negro  sent  to  Peace  Conference. Aug.  10  42 

problem,  Church  on Aug.  10  34 

riots.     See  Riots. 

"New-Englandism" July  20  28 

Newspaper,  Boy's July   19  72 

Stars  and  Stripes Aug.  22  04 

Nitrogen Aug.  23  92 

Non-Partizan  League July   19  15 

Norway,  Finmarken  in Sept .    0  89 

Novelists,  American  vs.  British.  .Aug.  30  32 
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Date     Page 

Novels,  Reprinting  old  popular.  .Sepl    2<  26 

Nutrition  laboratory  needed ....  Sept.    G  112 

0 

Occupational  therapy Tulv  19  24 

Officers,  Army ' Sept.  13  49 

Oil-propelled  ships Aug.    2  si 

Oil,  Putting  out  burning Sept.  27  20 

Optical  glass Aug.  30  27 

Orientals  in  Venezuela Aug.  16  70 

Oxford  Bolshevism Sept.  27  25 

P 

Pacific  Fleet Aug.     9  13 

Packers,  Investigating  the July  26  9 

Aug.     2  21 

Palestine,  Modern Aug.     2  69 

Panama,  Paying  for July     5  30 

Parachuting  from  airplane Aug.     2  35 

Paris,  Marketing  in Sept.  27  47 

on  July  14 Sept.  13  60 

Parlor,  Passing  of July  19  40 

Pastors,  Phonograph Sept.  27  28 

Patents,  German-American July     5  86 

Paying  labor,  New  method  of ..  .July   12  106 

Peace  Conference,  Clothes  at. . .  .July     5  66 
Treaty.     See  Treaty 

Pederson,  Capt.  Adolph July  12  54 

Pershing,  Gen.  John  J Sept,  27  39 

and  Allied  chiefs Aug.    9  40 

Pershing's  "  home  town  " Sept.  13  70 

Philippine  hero,  Rizal July  26  44 

Phonograph,  Hornless Sept,  20  17 

pastors Sept.  27  2S 

Photography,  Aerial Aug.  30  29 

Movie  and  "still" July     5  37 

Physical  training  needed Aug.     2  39 

Physician,  Family July    19  86 

Physicians  should  organize July   26  64 

Pictures  in  America,  British.  .  .    Sept.  27  24 

Plating  by  comprest  air Aug.  2ii  96 

Plumb  plan.     See  Railroad  Plans. 

"Plywood" Sept.  27  19 

Poetry,  Current  : 

After  the  Raid  (Allen) Aug.     2  48 

Apple-tree,  The  (Kerr) July     5  48 

Blue  Jay,  The  (Driscoll) ....  Sept.  13  36 

Candles  (Deutsch) July   12  36 

( Japtain  Fryatt  (J.  M.  D.). .  Aug.  23  36 

Casualties  (Gibson) July  26  37 

Children  of  the  City  Street 

(Kortrecht) Sept,  13  36 

"Chimmy"  at  "The  Farm" 

(Stephens) Aug.     9  34 

Ch'inChia's  Wife's  Reply..  Sept.   9  40 

(  reed,  A  (Anon.)  \ug.     9  34 

Cripple  Woman,  The  (Cobb)Sept.  27  33 

( !urse,  The  ( Kerr) July     5  48 

Cypress-Tree,  The  (Kerr) ..  July     5  48 

Day  in  May,  A  (Novak).  .  .July   19  36 

Departure,  The  (Kerr) July     5  48 

Devotion  (d'Ollone) Aug.  16  36 

Dirge,  A  ( Kerr) July     5  48 

Dulcimore    over    the    Fire- 
board  (Cobb) Sept,  27  33 

Earth  Song  (Wright) Sept.  20  26 

Fantasy  (Young) Aug.     2  51 

I'antom  Hosts,  The  (Gaston- 
Charles) Aug.  13  36 

Farewell  (Ch'in  Chia) Sept,   6  40 

Fellowship  (<  lilmore) Sept.  20  26 

Gardens  (Garrison) Aug.  30  39 

I  lermany  Sings  (Cooke).  .  .  .July  19  36 
II.    W.    B.— In    Memoriam 

(Kraetzer) Aug.  23  36 

1  lairies  (  Pat  lander) Vug.     2  48 

Heroism  i  Novak) July  19  36 

Homecoming  (Thompson).  .Aug.  23  36 

I  tonorably      Discharged 

(Conkling) Aug.  23  36 

In  An  Attic  (Van  Buren).  .  .Sept.  13  36 

In     Memory    of    the     Dead 

(Seaman) Aug.  23  36 

India  to  England  (Naidu)..  .Sept. 20  26 

June  28,  1919  (Williams)...  Aug.    2  48 

Little  Gray  Water(W.H.O.) .  Aug.  2  51 
"Lochaber    No   More" 

(Munro) Sept.  20  26 

"I,ont       Boy"      [teenlists 

(Clarke) Vug.    2  48 


Poetry,  Current:  Date    Page 

"Long    Bov's"    Return 

(Clarke) Aug.    2  48 

Love  Revealed  (Kerr) July     5  4S 

Lowland     Sea,     The     (Fox 

Smith) Aug.    9  31 

Lullaby  (Kerr) July     5  18 

Lullaby  (Kerr) July    12  36 

Maiden's  Dream,  The  (Kerr)  July      5  4S 

Man  at  the  Plow  (Novak).  .July   19  36 
Marching  Song  for  England 

in  the  East  (Carpenter)...  July  26  37 
Midsummer  at   Stoke  Pogis 

(Scollard) Aug.  30  39 

Moira's  Keening  (<  )'Conor) .  Sept.  20  26 

Mountain  Seaman,  A  (Cobb)Sept.  27  33 
Nation    of    Shopkeepers,    A 

(R.  K.  R.) Aug.  23  36 

Night     in     the     Cell-House 

(Chaplin) Aug.    2  48 

O-Soji  (E.  E.  S.) July  26  37 

Old  Christmas  Eve  (Cobb).  .Sept.  27  33 

Old  Road,  The  (Hare) Sept.  13  36 

Old    Tasmanian    Road,    An 

(OThimerty) July  12  36 

On  Crowing  Old  (Masefield).Aug.  30  39 

On  the  Height  (Tietjens) . . .  .Aug.  30  39 
One  Thing  the  Hun  Forgot 

(Greenwood) Aug.    2  51 

Open  Hand,  The  (Masefield)  Sept,  13  36 

Orphan,  The  (Anon.) Sept,    6  40 

Parting     After     a     Quarrel 

(Tietjens) Aug.  30  39 

Peace  (Wall) Aug.  23  36 

Peace  Tocsin  (Couyba) ....  Aug.  16  36 

Places  (Teasdale) July  26  37 

Price  o'  Dreams,  The  (Coe) .  Aug.    2  51 

Prison  Nocturne  (Chaplin).  .Aug.     2  48 

Prison  Reveille  (Chaplin).  .  .Aug.     2  51 
Reading   the   Book   of   Hills 

and  Seas  (T'ao  Ch'ien).  .  .Sept.    6  40 

Retirement  (T'ao  Ch'ien) ...  Sept.    6  40 
Return     of     a     PqiIu      (de 

Regnier) Vug,  16  36 

Returning     to     the     Fields 

(T'ao  Ch'ien) Sept.    6  40 

Scholar  in  the  Narrow  Street , 

The  (Tso  Ssu) Sept.    6  40 

Search,  The  (Wright) Aug.     9  34 

Secret  Pack,  The  (Peck) Inly  26  37 

"Somewhere     in      France" 

(Hogben) Sept.  20  26 

Song  of  the  Big  Seas  (Lon- 
don)  July   19  36 

Song  of  Victory,  A   (Mark- 
ham) , July  12  36 

Tellin' Friends  (Lulham).  ..July  12  36 

Things  (Kilmer) July   19  36 

Three     Words,     The     (Lie- 

geard) Aug.  16  36 

Tidings  (Martyr) Aug.  23  36 

Traveler,  The  (Fox  Smith) .  .  Aug.  30  39 
LInder    the    Sycamore-Tree 

(Cobb) Sept.  27  33 

Up  Carr  Creek  (Cobb) Sept,  27  33 

Walking  at  Night  (Hare) . .  . Sept,  13  36 

Which?  (R,  M.  F.) July   19  36 

Wings     of     Victory,      The 

(Villeroy) Aug.  16  36 

Poland  and  Jews July     5  33 

Sept.  13  21 

and  Peace  Treaty July  19  13 

Police  strike,  Boston Sept,  20  2 

Sept,  27  7 

Pope's  attitude,  Mercier  explains.  Aug.  30  34 

Portraits,  Davidson's Aug.     9  28 

Prenatal  influence Sept.    6  117 

Presbyterians  decreasing Sept,  20  25 

President.     See  Wilson. 

Price-stabilization Sept,  13  143 

Prices  and  consumer Aug.  30  14 

currency Aug.  23  102 

labor Sept,    6  16 

wages Sept,    6  13 

going  down Sept.  20  8 

Primrose,  <  leorge  11 Aug.  16  28 

Prince  of  Wales.      See  Wales. 

Prisons,  Cruelty  in  army \ug.     9  36 

Sept.  13  5(1 

Prize-fight,  Toledo  clergy  on. .  .  .Aug.    9  31 

Prize-fighters,  Champion July  26  42 

Production  and  labor Sept.  27  21 


Date     Page 

Professors'  salaries Aug.  16  30 

Profiteering July   26  9 

Aug.     2  21 

Aug.   16  32 

\ug.  23  9 

Sept.    6  136 

British  war  on Aug.  23  21 

Prohibition July    12  12 

and  music Aug.     9  27 

Catholic  defense  of July    12  32 

Effects  of Aug.  16  58 

enforcement Aug.     2  24 

England  and Aug.     2  34 

First  month  of Aug.  16  14 

in  Canada. .  .• Sept.  13  46. 

leader's  methods Aug.  16  48 

IVohibitionists  in  Britain,  Amer- 
ican  Aug.  16  21 

Propaganda  fiction Aug.  16  31 

R 

R-34  dirigible  crosses  Atlantic. .  .July  i2  14 
Race  riots.     See  Riots. 

Radical  press,  American Aug.     9  26 

Radicalism  and  the  Church Aug.  16  33 

Radicals,  Investigating  the July     5  27 

Railroad  accidents Aug.  23  38 

derailing  devices July   12  103 

finances July    12  120 

"       July   19  100 

"       Sept.    6  134 

"       Sept.  13  39 

"       Sept.  20  27 

plans Aug.  16  9 

"     Aug.  23  12 

"     Sept,  13  9 

"     Sept.  13  140 

truck,  Adjustable  gage          Sept.  27  21 

Wind  resistance  on    Sept    1."  26 

Railroads,  French -Vug    23  38 

Hails,  Economy  of July     .".  100 

Railways,  St  re'et \ug.     2  100 

"                July     :>  86 

"                 Vug    23  15 

Rat's  diet July      5  100 

Reconstruction  periods July  26  !  9 

Red  Cross  and  Shakespeare Sept.    6  35 

Red  Dragon  Club July    12  33 

Reims  to-day July      5  12 

Religion,  Soldiers' .    July    19  33 

Religious  instruction  in  schools.    Aug.  30  35 

leaders  few    Sept.    6  38 

Reptiles  and  birds July      5  38 

Retail  stores  prosperous Sept.  13  146 

Rheumatism  Walt  Mason  on ...  July     5  64 

Rhine,  Bridging  the Aug.  23  27 

Rice  crisis,  Japan's Sept.  20  13 

Riots,  Race Aug.     2  25 

Vug.     9  11 

\ug.  16  17 

\ug.  23  44 

Rizal,  Jose July   26  44 

Roads,  Cood  .  , Aug.     2  36 

Aug.  30  119 

Rocks,  Burning Aug.  16  27 

Roosevelt's  grave Aug.  23  55 

Root  rcservat  ions July     5  26 

Roumania      invades       Hungary 

(map) Aug.  23  16 

Roumanian   royalty   and   Amcri-  • 

can  soldiers Aug.     9  50 

Rubber  bottles July     5  37 

Russia,  Adventures  in  Bolshevist    Aug.  30  82 

American  army  in July    12  38 

Sept,    6  60 

Bolshevik  aristocrats  in.  .  .    Aug.  id  £0 

under  Kolchak Aug    16  19 

Aug.  30  24 

Russian  Church,  Bolsheviki  and. July     5  44 

S 

Sabath,  Judge  Joseph Aug.  30  100 

St.    Clair    County,     Mo.,    bond 

affair Aug.   16  72 

Salaries  r.s.  wages lulv    19  25 

Sept.  20  9 

Saloon  substitutes July    12  33 

Salvaging  battle-fields Aug.     9  SO 

Salvation  Army  history Inly    19  34 
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Date     I 
School  instruction  in  religion.      .Aug.  30 
School-teacher  "homeassi8tants"Aug.  23 
School-teachers'     freedom      of 

thought Inly     5 

underpaid July    19 

Schoolboy  "howlers" Sept.    6 

Schools,  Bolshevism  in Fuly     5 

Science,  After-war Aug.  30 

and  society A.Ug.     9 

Orthodoxy  and Inly    19 

Reasons  for  teaching Sept.   0 

S.a  tale July  12 

urchins July    5 

Secret,  service  in  war-time Auk.  16 

Serbia,  Devastation  of Aug.  23 

Seventy-ninth  Division Fuly   12 

Shakespeare  in  Italy Sept.    6 

Proper  intonation  of July  12 

Shantung  controversy.    See  China. 

Shaw,  Dr.  Anna  Howard Aug.  16 

Ship  built  of  cargo July  26 

welding Aug.  23 

Shipping,  American Sept.    (i 

plans Aug.  16 

Ships,  Oil-propelled Aug.     2 

Shoe  prices Aug.    it 

Signaling  devices Aug.  1(5 

Signals,  Audible  factory Sept.    6 

Silhouette  movies Sept.  20 

Singing  teachers Aug.    2 

Skin,  Temperature  of Sept.  13 

Smyrna  a  Greek  protectorate. . .  .July   12 

Greeks  in July  26 

Snakes,  Objections  to Aug.     9 

Social  laboratories,  States  as  .  .  .Aug.  2 
Socialist  party  expels  Bolsheviki.Sept.  20 
Socialists  in  Czecho-Slovakia .  .  .  .Sept.  20 

Society  and  science Aug.     9 

Soil,  Wind-transported July     5 

Soldier-heroes,  Fake July   12 

superstitions Sept.    6 

Soldier's  romance July     5 

Soldiers'  adventures July   19 

Aug.  23 

American  Legion Sept.  27 

and  Roumanian  royalty. .  .  .Aug.     9 

Brutality  to Aug.    9 

Sept.  13 

learned,  What  American.  .  .  .July  12 

Music  for  wounded July   19 

religion July   19 

return Aug.  30 

Unrest  of Sept.  13 

"Work-cure"  for July   19 

South  America,  Business  in Sept.    6 

July   19 

Aug.    2 

Spain,  German  influence  in Sept.    (i 

seeks  French  trade July   19 

Subway  in Aug.  16 

Spectacles,  Movie Sept.    0 

Spiders'  webs,  Fishing  with July  26 

Spiritualism,  Conan  Doyle  for .  .  .  Sept.  20 

J.  K.  Jerome  against Sept.  20 

Standardization,  Advantages  of. Aug.  16 
Stars  and  Stripes  newspaper ....  Aug.  22 

States  as  social  laboratories Aug.    2 

Steam  automobile Sept.  27 

-driven  flyers Aug.  23 

Steel,  Extraordinary  tool Aug.  30 

mills,  Telautograph  in July  12 

Stock  lists Aug.  23 

market  movements  (chart).. Aug.    9 


'age 
60 


41 

25 
51 
10 

110 
74 
75 

122 
;,i 

93 
62 
20 
63 
35 
29 

51 
24 
90 
42 
Hi 
81 
12 
26 

123 
15 
65 

117 
22 
22 
25 
84 
7 

12 
74 
99 
49 
65 
59 
42 
69 
10 
50 
36 
50 
58 
23 
33 
56 
80 
24 

114 
21 

101 
25 
20 
27 
30 
25 
24 
25 
77 
64 
84 
23 
26 
28 

103 

104 


Date     Page 

Stocks,  Industrial July      5  117 

War's  effects  on July    12  120 

Street  railway.     See  Railway. 

Strike,  Boston  Police Sept.  20  2 

Sept.  27  7 

proposed,  Ministers' Sept .  27  29 

Strikes,  Cost  of Aug.  30  15 

Submarine  peril  ended July    12  23 

piracy,  German Aug.  30  02 

Subway  in  Spain Aug.  10  27 

Suffrage  in  France,  Woman July     5  34 

Sugar  crop Aug.  30  40 

export Aug.    2  90 

Superstitions,  Soldier Sept.   0  05 

Swamp  drainage Aug.    9  23 

Swimming,  Benefits  of July   12  25 

Swords  01  ceremony Sept.    6  32 

T 

Tagore  renounces  title Sept.  27  25 

'Tapestries  returned,  Italian Aug.     9  27 

Tattooing  in  navy Sept.    0  56 

Teachers  as  "home  assistants".  Aug.  23  00 

Telautograph July    12  103 

Telegraph  and  telephone  status ..  Aug.  23  14 

Telephony,  Automatic Aug.  10  25 

Temperature,  High  physical.  .  .  .Aug.  23  SO 

Tennis  champion,  French Sept.  13  80 

Theater    managers    and    actors' 

strike Sept,  20  20 

Third  Army  Division Sept.  13  93 

Thirty-seventh  Army  Division.    July   12  63 

Tin  plate  supply July  19  101 

Tobacco,  Nicotin  in Aug.  30  112 

Tompkins   Square   Americaniza- 
tion  Sept.  13  28 

Tool-hardening,  Electric Sept.  13  132 

Tornado,  Fergus  Falls.  .  . '. July  26  38 

Towns  for  sale,  War Aug.    2  102 

Tractors  and  wheat Aug.    2  36 

Dust  from  field Aug.  30  26 

Trade  brevities Sept,    0  42 

Sept.  13  39 

Sept.  20  27 

Sept.  27  34 

competition,    British-Ameri- 
can  Sept.  20  11 

Foreign Aug.  16  96 

map,  World Aug.  16  16 

revival Aug.    2  26 

Trailers,  Motor-truck Sept,  20  19 

Treaty,  French- Anglican Aug.    9  7 

Treaty,  Peace July  12  9 

Austria  and Aug.    2  27 

Aug.    2  33 

Bullet  ton Sept,  27  12 

Germany  and July     5  21 

July   12  70 

Aug.    2  33 

Reservations  to Aug.    9  7 

Shantung  clause July   19  19 

Aug.    2  28 

Sept.    6  17 

Turkey  and July  12  13 

United  States  and Aug.  30  11 

See  also  League  of  Nations. 

Tree  branches  and  roots Aug.    9  25 

"Four-legged" Sept,  20  19 

-wireless July  26  26 

Trees,  Dynamiting Aug.  30  109 

Turkey,    Armenia,    and    United 

States Sept.  13  17 

loses  Smyrna July  12  22 

Past  history  of Aug.  30  90 


Oat'      i 

Turkish  Empire  ended July    12  13 

Turntable  apart  incut     Sept.  13 

Twain     and     New-Englanders, 

Mark July    12 

U 

Ukraine  not   Bolshevistic Sept.    0  20 

I  inversii  \  :  alaries \ug.  16  30 

V 

Venezuela,  Orientals  in Aug.   10  70 

Versailles  fountains July   I'.)  60 

W 

Wage-scale,  Building  trade Sept.   0  12 

Wages  and  prices Sept.    o  13 

vs.  salaries July    19  25 

Sept,  20  9 

Waistcoat     pockets,     Substitute 

for July      •">  55 

Wales  in  ( !anada,  Prince  of Aug.  23  40 

Sept.    6  78 

Sept.  13  88 

Walk,  Why  do  we Aug.  23  82 

War  and  creative  mind Aug.  30  1  10 

conditions,  Alter- July   26  9S 

correspondents July    1!)  07 

heroes,  fake July    12  49 

Labor  Board,  Passing  of Aug.  30  17 

statistics,  American July    12  13 

Who  won  the July  20  10 

work  of  Mrs.  F.  A.  Gee.  .  .  .Sept. 27  49 

Warehouses,  Shooting  up Aug.     2  37 

Wars,  Paying  cost  of Aug.  30  13! 

still  in  progress July   12  9 

Waste  in  industry July   12  26 

"Wayfarer,"  The Aug.    9  30 

Weather  movies Aug.  23  24 

Welding,  Ship Aug.  23  90 

Whale  fight July   12  07 

Wheat  crop,  World Aug.  10  3S 

While,  Sergeant  John  B Aug.  23  69 

Who  won  the  war? July  26  16 

Wilson  and  labor,  President Sept .    0  13 

Sept.  13  12 

and  League Sept.  20  4 

explains  Treaty July   19  9 

Mock-address  for Aug.    9  46 

Wilson's  western  trip  (map) Sept.  13  14 

Wind-resistance  on  trains Sept,  13  26 

Window-glass Aug.    9  22 

Wireless  and  aviation.  .  .  : Aug.  23  82 

causes  fires Aug.     9  24 

Tree- July  26  26 

Women,  Charity  of  French July     5  45 

conductors*. Aug.  30  80 

Repentant  German July     5  44 

workers July   19  71 

Wood  stronger  than  steel Sept  .27  19 

Woods,  Ant-proof July     5  10S 

Wool  waste Aug.  23  88 

"Work-cure"  for  soldiers July   19  24 

Workers,  Selecting  free Aug.    2  81 

Writing,  Mirror Aug.  16  24 

Y 

Yiddish  literature Sept.  13  31 

York's  uplift  Work,  Sergeant.  .  .  .Aug.  30  35 

Z 

Zapata,  Emiliano July     5  77 

Zinc Aug.  23  92 

in  food Sept.  13  130 
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Date  Page 

Adlam.  G.  H.  J Sept.    6  122 

Allen,  Edmund  B Sept.  13  70 

Allen,  H.  Warner July  12  19 

Allen,  Trevor \ug.    2  48 

Alphand,  Louis  J Aug.  30  •"><> 

Amerman,  A.  E vug-  23  46 

Anderson,  William  II Vug.  16  48 

Andler,  Charles July   12  4(1 

Andrews.  Roy  Chapman July    12  67 

Andrews.  Lieut.  Sam  H Aug.  23  27 

Angeles,  Felipe July     5  50 

Ares,  Raymond Aug.  30  56 

Armour,  J.  Ogden July  26  10 

Aug.    2  21 

Arms,  Louis  Lee Aug.  16  58 

Atherton,  Gertrude July  12  31 

At  wood,  Lionel  P \ug.     2  65 

Aulangier,  Denise Aug.  30  56 

Ayres,  Col.  Leonard  P July  12  43 

July  26  16 

B 

Bailey,  H.  C Sept.  13  78 

Baker,  Secretary  X-.  D Sept.    6  19 

Baldensperger,  Prof.  F July  12  49 

Baldwin,  J.  Mark Aug.  16  24 

Ballon,  W.  H July     5  38 

Barbagallo,  Corrado Aug.  23  76 

Barclay,  Sir  Thomas Sept.    6  107 

Barrymore,  Etheli Sept.  20  21 

Bartleme,  George Aug.  23  31 

Baruch,  Bernard Sept.  13  13 

Bauer,  Gustav  Adolf July     5  21 

Aug.    9  IS 

Baughman,  E.  Austin Aug.  23  23 

Beach,  Rex July  12  30 

Beach,  Samuel  H Sept.    6  134 

Beckman,  James  W Aug.    9  36 

Bedford,  E.  T Sept.  20  10 

Beeley,  Arthur  L Aug.  16  24 

Behr,  Theodore Aug.  30  124 

Belorussoff ,  A Aug.  16  20 

Benedict  XV.,  Pope Aug.  30  35 

Benson,  J.  H July  19  70 

Bethmann-Hollweg,  T.  von July  19  17 

Bigelow,  Poultney Aug,  23  69 

\ "  76 

Blackman,  Earl  A July  12  34 

Blasco  Ibafiez,  Vicente July  26  54 

Sept.    6  52 

Boettncr,  J.  A Aug.  16  41 

Bottomley,  Horatio Sept,  20  12 

Boulger,  Demetrius  C July     5  32 

Boyd,  Richard  T Aug.    9  32 

Boyer,  Jacques Aug.    9  24 

Aug.  23  24 

Brainerd,  C.  C Aug.    2  78 

'vug.  23  52 

Bratianau,  J.  J.  C Aug.  23  16 

Breck,  John July     5  56 

Brent ano,  Lujo \ug.  30  33 

Bridges,  Sir  Robert Vug.  23  30 

Brisbane,  Arthur Fuly  19  32 

Brock,  II,  C "...  fuly    12  109 

Brockdorff-Rantzau,  Counl  von  Aug.    2  15 

Bronsdon,  E.  T    S  pi.  27  19 

Brooks,  C.  F S  pt.20  17 

Broun,  Heywood S  -pt.  20  21 

Brown,  Capt.  E \ug.    9  22 

Bryan,  William  .1 Sept.    6  94 

Bryce,  .lames,  Visoounl Fuly  26  21 

Bugbee,  Emma Vug.  30  98 

Bull,  Anders Vug.  30  111 

Bullard,  Arthur Vug.   16  19 

B .-.Mitt,  William  C Sept.  27  12 

Bulwer-Lytton,  Edward Inly     5  70 

Bunker.  John July  26  76 

Buttrick,  P.  u Vug.    9  21 

C 

"C.  P." July     5  74 

I  fthill,  B.  J.  S Sept.    6  29 

('alder,  Senator  W.  M     Sept.    6  L8 

('andler,  Edmund      \ug.    9  68 

monX"                                  Sept.  13  34 

Capper,  Senator  Arthur Inly   26  58 


INDEX  OF  AUTHORS 

Date     Page 

( larnegie,  Andrew \ug.  30  15 

Sept.  13  32 

Carpenter,  Alice Aug.  23  60 

<  !arpenter,  Fred  A Sept.  20  17 

'  larpenter,  Rhys July  26  37 

<  'arson.  Sir  Edward July  26  19 

Cashell,  1.  M Aug.  16  86 

( Jhamberlain,  Senator  G.  E Sept.  27  9 

Chaplin,  Ralph Aug.    2  4S 

Chin  Chia Sept.    6  1<> 

Cholmeley-.Iones,  R.  G Aug.     2  56 

Churchill,  Gen.  Marlborough,  .  .Aug.    2  7s 

( 'laassen,  P.  W Sept,    6  27 

( 'lamer,  ( !.  1 1 Aug.  16  77 

Clarke,  Burde  Baxter Aug.     2  48 

Clemenceau,  '  ieorges July  12  13 

Fuly  19  13 

Clemens.  Samuel  I July  12  28 

( Ilerke,  C.  Harold Aug.    9  31 

Cobb,  Ann Sept,  27  33 

Cobb,  Irvin  S July  19  58 

Coe,  Alice  Rollit Aug.    2  51 

Cohen,  Max Sept.  27  18 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard Aug.  23  36 

Combs,  Charles  D Aug.    9  25 

Connor,  Gen.  Fox Aug.     9  43 

Cooke,  Edmund  Vance July  19  36 

Cooke,  Richard  J July     5  4."> 

Cooper,  G.  A Aug.  16  86 

Corey,  Herbert Sept.  13  46 

Couyba,  Charles  M Aug.  16  36 

Cox,  George  Clarke Aug.  30  134 

Cramp,  Arthur  J July     5  86 

Crawley,  A.  E.  .  ^ Sept.  13  80 

Crowther,  Samuel July     5  55 

Crowell,  Benedict Sept.    6  19 

Crowell,  Frank  G July   12  17 

Cummins,  Senator  A.  B July  19  62 

Sept.  13  9 

Cunliffe-Owen,  Frederick Aug.  23  40 

Gushing,  Charles  Phelps Sept.  27  40 

D 

Dana,  John  Cotton July  26  28 

Danforth,  R.  E July     5  103 

Daniels,  Secretary  Josephus.  .  .  .Aug.    9  13 

Aug   16  15 

Darling,  J.  X July  12  86 

Davidson,  Henry  P Ju.y     5  114 

Davis,  Michael  M.,  Jr July  26  64 

Davis,  O.  K July  26  12 

Dawbarn,  Charles Sept.  20  24 

Dedman,  George  R July  12  90 

D'Erlanger,  Emile  B .  .  . Aug.    2  99 

De  Man,  Lieut.  Henry Aug.    2  58 

Demuth,  Leopold Aug.  30  96 

De  Regnier,  Henri Aug.  16  36 

Deutsch,  Babette July  12  36 

Dickens,  Charles July     5  70 

Dill,  W.  L Aug.  23  23 

Dime,  Eric Sept.    6  31 

Doherty,  Charles  J Aug.  16  23 

D'Ollone,  Charles Aug.  16  36 

Donse,  Andre Aug.  30  56 

Dorotheos,  Patriarch  F.  G            July  26  32 

Dounce,  Harry  Esty Aug.  23  ">.r> 

howling,  Michael  J Sept.    6  r>s 

Doyle,  Arthur  ( 'onan Sept,  20  24 

Dreher,  William  C lulv   19  33 

Vug.  30  74 

Driscoll,  Louise Sept.  13  36 

Drucker,  Rebecca Sept.  13  29 

Du  Bois,  James July      5  30 

DufTus,  R.  L \ug.  30  13 

Dunn.  Samuel  P Sept.  13  140 

Diinsanv,  Lord Vug.     2  40 

Duranty,  Walter S<  pt,  13  17 

i: 

"E.  E.  S." fuly  26  .".7 

Ebert,  Priedrich Sept.    6  23 

Edge,  Senator  W.  E July  19  10 

Edwards,  Clement Sept.  13  53 

Eliot,  Charles  W Se]  t.   6  20 

Ellis,  William  T Aug.    2  44 

Eltinge,  Gen.  Leroy Aug.    9  43 

Emerson,  Harrington Fuly    12  106 


Date     Page 

Ervine,  St.  John  G Aug.    2  40 

Sept.  13  49 

Sept.  20  23 

Eucken,  Rudolf Sept,    6  38 

Evans,  W.  A Sept,  13  24 

Evarts,  W.  M July     5  50 

Everett,  Robert July  19  81 

Eyre,  Lincoln Aug.  23  16 

Sept.  13  80 

F 

Farrcll,  Andrew July   12  24 

Farrin,  Capt.  James  1\T Aug.  23  27 

Fennell,  C.  G Sept.  13  50 

Fergusson,  S.  P Sept.  20  17 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo Aug.  23  76 

Figari,  Pedro July   19  21 

Fisher,  Irving Aug.  23  102 

Folks,  Lieut.-Col.  Homer July   12  16 

Ford,  Alfred July  19  51 

Ford,  Henry Aug.    9  44 

Forest,  Wilbur Sept.  27  42 

Foss,  Lieut.  Carl  A Aug.    2  69 

Foster,  William  T Sept.  20  10 

France,  Anatole Sept.  27  27 

Franklin,  Corporal  Ben July  19  42 

French,  John,  Viscount July  26  74 

Fries,  Raymond  J July     5  37 

Fuchs,  James Sept.  13  31 

Fukucla,  Professor Aug.     2  31 

Fuller,  Raymond  G Sept,    6  51 

Furst,  Clyde Sept,  13  33 

G 

"G.  C." :...Aug.  30  119 

Gallatin,  Francis  D Aug.  30  109 

Garfield,  H.  A July  26  14 

Garrison,  Theodosia Aug.  30  39 

Garvin,  J.  L July  26  20 

Gaston-Charles,  Magdalen Aug.  16  36 

Gauvain,  Auguste July   19  22 

Geddes,  Sir  Auckland July  26  20 

Gibbs,  Philip Sept.  27  26 

Gibson,  Wilfrid  Wilson July  26  37 

Gillmore,  Frank Aug.  30  30 

Gilmore,  Mary Sept.  20  26 

Gompers,  Samuel Aug.    9  15 

Sept.    6  21 

Sept.  13  44 

Goode,  J.  Paul July  19  25 

Gorky,  Maxim July   12  34 

Gowen,  Herbert  H Sept.    6  101 

Granlund,  X.  T Aug.  16  59 

Graves,  Henry  S Sept,  13  24 

Green,  John,  Jr Aug.  30  26 

Green,  Maj.  Joseph  C Sept.  13  17 

Green,  William Sept.    6  15 

Greenwood,  C.J Aug.    2  51 

Gressley,  L.  H Aug.    9  32 

Griffith,  Arthur Sept.  27  15 

Griscom.  Acton Aug.  30  49 

Cadger,  E.  W July  26  25 

Gulick,  Sidney  L July     5  29 

Cumpel,  H.  .' Sept.  20  15 

H 

Haig,  Sir  Douglas Aug.    9  20 

Haines,  Lynn July     5  69 

Hamaguchi Sept.  20  13 

Handsacre,  Alan Sept.    6  37 

Hans,  Egbert Aug.    2  62 

Hansen,  Axel July    12  57 

Harden,  Maximilian Aug.  30  74 

Sept.    6  49 

Hare,  Amory Sept,  13  36 

Harney,  George  S Aug.  23  92 

I  [arraman,  J.  ( ' Fuly     .">  35 

Harrison,  Frederic Sept.  20  1 1 

Hartling,  J.  W Fuly    19  23 

Harfman,  J.  J Aug.     2  36 

Hartt,  Rollin  Lynde lulv   19  58 

Ilavdcn,  Jay  G July    12  38 

lla/.litt.  Wiiliam lulv  26  42 

Heilig,  Sterling July   19  60 

II  en  ist  reet,  Frank Aug.    2  65 

Henderschott,  F.  C Sept.    6  21 

Herrick,  C.  Judson Aug.  23  84 
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Hewlett,  Maurice Aug.    2  40 

I  ley  wood,  Johnson • July   I-  28 

Hickok,  Guy Aug.    9  56 

* Sept.  13  It! 

Hindenburg,  Paul  A.  L.  von lulv    l!t  17 

Hines.  Walker  I) July  26  II 

Hirshberg,  Max Sept     6  54 

Hitchcock,  Senator  G.  M Aug,    9  7 

Hodges,  (J.  Charles Aug.  30  65 

Hoffman,  E.  M July   12  76 

Hofman,  Josef Sept.    6  34 

Hogben,  John Sept.  20  26 

HonenzoUern,  Eitel  Friedrich . . .  July  19  17 

Holding,  Carlisle  B Aug.    9  31 

Holliday,  Robert  Cortes July  26  76 

Holm,  0.  Lutaow Sept.    6  SO 

Holmes,  John  Haynes Sept.  27  29 

Holt,  Bryan  W Aug.  16  9S 

Holt,  Lieut.-Col.  H.  S Aug.    2  35 

Hoover,  H.  C*. July  12  16 

Sept.  13  16 

Hopkins,  Arthur Aug.  30  30 

Hornaday,  William  T Sept.  13  12 

Hornblow,  Arthur Sept.  20  20 

House,  Jay  E Sept.  13  14 

How,  James  E July   12  52 

Howells,  William  Dean July  12  28 

Ilovne,  Maclay Aug.    9  11 

Huddleston,  S'isley Sept,  13  30 

Huggins,  Willis  N Aug.    9  11 

Hughes,  Rupert Aug.  23  29 

Huhner,  Max Aug.  30  36 

Huldeman,  Director Sept.  13  20 

Hull,  Roger  B Aug.    2  65 

Hunter,  Grace Aug.  30  102 

Hurst,  Fannie July   12  63 

Hyamson,  Albert  M Sept.  13  22 

I 

Ibanez,  Vicente  Blasco July  26  54 

Sept.    6  52 

Iden,  V.  G / Aug.    2  81 

llsen,  lsa  Maude Aug.  23  26 

Inman,  S.  G Sept.  27  28 

Isaacs,  Godfrey  C Aug.  23  82 

Ito,  Chuta Aug.  30  68 

J 

"J.  M.  D." Aug.  23  36 

Jacks,  L.  P Aug.  23  33 

Jackson,  J.  Will Aug.  16  34 

James,  W.  S July     5  74 

Jerome,  Jerome  K Sept.  20  25 

Johns,  B.  M July   12  52 

Johnson,  Alexander .  .Aug.  23  23 

Johnson,  Carrol  P July   12  78 

Johnson,  William  E Aug.  16  21 

Johnson,  William  T Aug.  16  72 

Jones,  Lief Aug.  16  21 

Jones,  W.  C Aug.  10  84 

Jones,  William July   12  54 

Judson,  Col.  W.  V Sept.  13  122 

Juilliard,  Augustus  1) July   19  28 

K 

Kahn,  Otto  II Sept.    6  20 

Kalisch,  A July     5  43 

Kaplan,  J.  S Aug.  30  109 

Karapetoff,  V Sept.   6  123 

Kawakami,  K.  K July     5  31 

Sept.    6  105 

Kellogg,  Charlotte Sept.  20  30 

Kennedy,  Will  P Sept.  13  40 

Kerr,  Rose July  12  36 

Aug.    5  48 

Kilmer,  Aline July  19  36 

Kilmer,  Joyce July  26  76 

Kindle,  E.  M July     5  93 

Kingston,  Gertrude luly   12  29 

Kinsman,  Bishop  F.  J Aug.  23  32 

Kirtland,  Lucian  Swift Sept,  27  39 

Kolchak,  Admiral Aug.  16  19 

Koons,  "Jack" July   12  63 

Kornfield,  Louis  D Sept,    6  60 

Kortrecht,  Augusta Sept,  13  36 

Kraetzer,  Lena  C : Aug.  23  36 

Krehbiel,  Henry  E Sept,  20  22 

Krickbaum,  Norman Inly  26  80 

Krynen,  Richnrd July   26  38 


L 

Dal 
,aa  le,  ( Ihrisl ian  F.  .1 July 

,a  (  rOrce,  John  (  Hiver \ i ijz . 

jaird,  Landon luly 

iake,  V.  C   \un 

iamb,  Karl  B Sep! . 

jambert,  Alexander \un. 

<ansing,  Secretary  Robert Sep! , 

<apsley,  ( laillard Sept . 

/infer,  C.  W Aug. 

Lawrence,  David July 


Sept. 

Lawson,  Will luly 

Leary,  John  J..  Jr July 

Leech,  Edward  T Aug. 

Lefevre,  Marcel Aug. 

Legrand.  Raoul Aug. 

Leigh,  E.  B Sept. 

Leitch,  John S<pt . 

Lewis,  Bracket! July 

Lewis,  Isabel  M Aug. 

Lewis,  Tracy  H Aug. 

Ley,  J.  W.  t July 

Liegeard,  Stephen Aug. 

Little,  Richard  Henry July 

Lloyd,  Bishop  A.  S luly 

Loekley,  Fred luly 

Sept, 

Lodge,  Senator  Henry  Cabot.. .  .July 

....Aug. 

Loeb,  Charles  Gerson July 

Long,  R.  Lincoln Aug. 

Lot  ka,  Alfred  L July 

Lowell,  A.  Lawrence Aug. 

Aug. 

Lulham,  Habberton July 

Lusk,  Graham Aug. 

Sept. 

Lynch,  Arthur July 

Lynch,  Denis  Tilden ' Sept, 

M 

McGovern,  Bishop  P.  A July 

McKnight,  Capt.  Charles,  Jr. . .  .Aug. 

McNair,  L.J Aug. 

Macleod,  M Aug. 

MacNamara,  Brinsley Sept. 

Maitland,  Gen.  E.  M July 

Mann,  A.  R July 

Mansfield,  Beatrice  C Sept, 
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Sweeney,  Z.  T Aug.  30  90 
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Taft,  William  Howard Aug.    9  9 

Aug.  16  23 

T'aoCh'ien Sept,   6  40 

Tardieu,  Andre July     5  52 

Taylor,  J.-H Sept.    6  56 
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Teasdale,  Sara lulv   26  37 

Teherep-opiridovitch,  Count  A.. July  12  82 

Terhune,  Albert  Payson Sept.  13  82 

Thewlis,  Malford  W July  19  86 

Thompson,  Capt.  Earl  W Aug.  30  71 

Thompson,  Wallace July     5  50 

Thompson,  Will Aug.  23  36 
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Toda,  Dr Aug.  23  19 
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Van  Buren,  D.  B Sept.  13  36 

Vanderlip,  Frank  A July  12  16 

Vardaman,  .lames  K Aug.    2  25 
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Young,  Anne  W Aug. 
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.T  ound ! 

a  new  Helping  Hand  for  business 


These  ore  the 
5  self-starting 

keys 


Father  Time  is  nursing  a  new  black- 
eye  ! 

The  SELF-STARTING  REMING- 
TON TYPEWRITER  is  beating  him 
out  of  untold  hours  of  unproductive  time. 
For  business  men  it  is  translating  lost 
time  into  saved  dollars. 

How? 

See  those  little  keys — those  5  helpful 
typewriting  fingers  on  this  Remington 
Self-Starter!. 

They  take  the  stutter  out  of  typewriting 
and  12  halts  out  of  the  average  business 
letter.  Users  tell  us  that  they  put  more 
letters  in  the  business  day,  more  ease  in 
the  typist's  day,  and  more  money  in  the 
cash  box. 

A  typist  says,  "The  Self-Starting  keys 
let  me  do  real  touch  typewriting.    I  never 


have  to  take  my  eyes  off  the  notes."  A 
railway  operator  says,  "With  the  Self- 
Starting  feature  I  find  that  I  can  make 
greater  speed  and  turn  out  almost  double 
the  work." 

Of  course,  no  one  advertisement  can 
explain  the  details  of  the  Remington  Self- 
Starter.  But  the  Remington  Salesman 
can.  In  177  American  cities  he  is  as  near 
as  your  telephone. 

Give  him  10  minutes  of  your  time.  See 
if  he  doesn't  give  you  the  secret  to  time 
savings  which,  if  mentioned  here,  you 
might  call  impossible. 

As  a  matter  of  daily  business,  the 
Remington  Salesman  and  the  Remington 
Self-Starter  are  helping  American  business 
to  surprising  savings  of  business  time  and 
business  money.  Won't  you  have  some 
of  the  same  ? 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER    COMPANY    {Incorporated) 

374  BROADWAY  Branches  Everywhere  NEW  YORK 

We  have  openings  in  our  sales  force  for  men   returning  from  overseas  who  hare 
been    "over   the   top"   and   hare  the  qualifications  to   make    Remington    salesmen. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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Motor-car  buyers  this  year  are  keener, 
shrewder  critics  —  both  of  mechanism 
and  appearance  than  ever  before. 


odd 


The  exceptionally  &reat  and  ever-increasing 
public  demand  for  the  Briscoe  is  therefore  a 
very  &ood  reflection  of  the  quality  of  the  car. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,   Limited,   Brockville,  Ontario 


(2) 
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Willard — of  Course 


Passenger  Cars  Equipped  with  Willard   Batteries  Commercial  Cars  Equipped  with   Willard  Batteries 


American 

Elcar 

McFarlan 

Piedmont 

Acason 

Dauch 

Luverne 

Robinson 

Motor  Bus 

Elgin 

Madison 

Pierce-Arrow 

Acme 

Day-Elder 

Rock  Falls 

Anderson 

Maibohm 

Phianna 

American 

Denby 

Mack 

Rowe 

Apperson 

F.  I.  A.  T. 

Mercer 

Premier 

American-La- 

Dodge  Bros. 

Madison     * 

Auburn 

Franklin 

Meteor 

France 

Dorris 

Menominee 

Sandow 

Geronimo 

Michigan 

Renault 

Armleder 

Mercury 

Seagrave 

Barbour 

Grav-Dort 

Hearse 

Reo 

Atterbury 

Elgin 

Minnerpolis 

Selden 

Barley 

Midwest 

Revere 

Federal 

Mitchell 

Service 

Beggs  Six 

Harroun 

Mitchell 

Riddle 

Bartholomew 

Fulton 

Mutual 

Signal 

Biddle 

Haynes 

Moline-Knight 

Rock  Falls 

Belmont 

F.  W.  D. 

Stewart 

Canadian 

Hebb 
Hollier-Eight 

Moore 

Nash 
Nelson 

Seneca 
Singer 
Standard 

Bethlehem 
Brockway 

Grant-Denmo 

North  way 

Studebaker 
S.  8b  S. 

Briscoe 
Case 

Hupmobile 

Buckeye 

G.  M.  C. 

Old  Hickory 

Chevrolet 

Jordan 

Noma 

Stanley 

Hahn 

Oshkosh 

Tiffin 

Crawford 

Kankakee 
King 

Norwalk 

Stearns 

Capitol 

Higrade 

Packard 

Titan 

Cunningham 

Ogren 

Studebaker 
Stutz 

Chevrolet 
Collier  Truck 

Indiana 

Panhard 
Parker 

Velie 

Kissel-Kar 

Owen    Magnetic 

Daniels 

Commerce 

International 

Pierce-Arrow 

Vim 

Davis 

Lancia 

Packard 

Tulsa 

Corliss 

Harvester 

Premier 

Dixie-Flyer 

Lexington 

Paige 

Velie 

Cortland 

Kissel-Kar 

Ward-La- 

Dodge  Bros. 

Liberty 

Pan-American 

Cunningham 

Rainier    Truck 

France 

Dorris 

Locomobile 

Patterson 

Westcott 

Lane 

Reo 

White 

Dort 

Louisiana 

Peerless 

Winton 

Dart 

Locomobile 

Republic 

Winther 

STORAGE - 

BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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The  Digest  School,  and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  special  educational  advantages  for  their  sons  or  daughters  will  find  on  this  and  following 
pages  a  comprehensive  selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to 
correspond  with  the  schools  in  which  they  are  interested.  The  School  Department  will  continue  to  serve  during  1919 
as  it  has  for  the  past  nine  years,  the  interests  of  pupils,  parents  and  schools.  Vi  e  will  gladlv  answer  any  inquiry 
and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 


Mount 

Ida 
School 


liiiiniiiininniniianni 


jeflaoolls  fFoir  Girls  anadl  Colleges  for 
FOR  GIRLS 


Miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  with 
studies  best  meeting  their  tastes. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Litera- 
ture, but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.    All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary.    No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp,  and  pipe  organ  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management;  Cos- 
tum;  Design  and  Horn?  Decoration.     Junior  College  Courses. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.     Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  ha*  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years 
in  college,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  som  -  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  wat"r.  For  1919-20,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  cars  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,,  September  25. 

^?&$%%m.  2306  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation — half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all  branches.  Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridge  C.  Whiting,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  Wellesley,  Principals 

Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,   Mass. 


<£Rr») 
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BRADFORD  ACADEMY 

For    Young  Women 

BRADFORD,  MASS.         117th  Year  opens  Sept.  17th 

Thirty  miles  from  Boston,  in  the  beautiful  Merri-    ,4/4:4, 
mac  Valley.       Extensive  grounds   and    modern 
equipment.    College  Preparatory  Course.     Gen-  •' 
eral  course  of  five  years.    Two  year"'  course  for  > 
High  School  graduates.     Address  170  Main  St. 
MISS  MARION  COATS,  A.M.,  Principal 


WW 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.     ANDOVER,  MASS.  Founded    1828. 
23  miles   from    Boston.        General   course    with    Household 
Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 
1ISS  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal. 

The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


The 

Sprin 

Principals 

MacDuffie 

gfield,  Mass. 

JOHN  MacDUFFIE,  PhD 

School  for  Girls 

3  a  res  for  sports. 
.     Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFFIE,  A.B. 

for 


Massachusetts,  Norton.     (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES    A  ^f 

Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Languages — native 
teachers.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Secretarial  courses.  Every 
attention,  not  only  to  habits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl's 
health  and  happiness.       Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cornish,  Prin. 

WALTHAM  SCHOOlTFor  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

From  primary  grades  through  college  preparatory.  School 
building.  Gymnasium.  South  Hall  for  girls  6-1 2  years.  North 
Hall  for  older  girls.    6"th  year.    Address 

Miss  Martha  Mason,  Principal.  Wall  ham.  Mass. 

WHEATON  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Only  small  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts. 
4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.     100  acres.     Endowment.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole,  U.D.,  LL.D..  President. 

Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts. 


A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 

Twenty-five  mile3  from  Boston.    College  Preparation.    General  Courses.    Domestic  Science 

and  Home  Management.  Strong  Courses  in  Instrumental  and  Vocal  Music.  Modern 
1  ;es.  The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  arc  each  in  separate  buildings.  Large  new 
I  porch.    Fine  new  Y.  \V.  ('.  A.  swimming  pool.      Military   drill,  horseback   riding, 

excellent  canoeing,  trips  afield.     Extensive  grounds.     M\  sports.     Live  teachers.    S600-$80u. 

I'pper  and  lower  school.     50  pupil).     Catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals,      16  Howard  Street,  West  Bridgewater,  Mass 


Sea  Pines 


Recognized  as  the 

Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


MI>S    I    II  I  II    UK    HI   OKI 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  GIRLS 
Hi  V.  TUOMts  BICKFORIr,  A.m..  Founder 

HAPPY  home  life;  person  d  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  whole- 
some, beautiful  [dealt  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character,  resoonsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  1000  feet  seashore.     Climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.      Ho; 

gymnastics.     ('.,11         Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses      French,  German 
and  Spanish  by  native  tea  Music.  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork.    Hon 

Arts.  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service      Experienced,  earnest  UtttlUCtora.     Booklet. 
».  Principal  D01  B,  llRKWSTKIt,  mass. 


Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls 


3S  minutes  front  lloston 


Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 


Collegi  :  on    Vdvancfd  courses  for  high  school  gra   1  i~e< 

enship  and  Civil    Advancement,    Vrt,  Mustc.  Busi- 
[ousehold  1  >und    t.,i  outdooi  spoi  I      1  rained 

Instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.    Gymriasuira  and  swimming 

For  Catalogue   address 

Miss  OLIVE  s.  PARSONS,  Principal,  Lowell.  Mass. 


"W^Hhi 


fr'Wii"!'  Mi  \\M  %H&F&*~ 


Lasell   Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciations  of  the  best  in  life 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.  A 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects,  and  electives  necessary  to  individual 
development.  V nusual  training  is  given  in 
various  phases  of  home-making,  from  marketing 
to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  thirty  acre 
estate  ten  miles  from  Boston.  Cultural  advantages 
of  the  city  are  utilized.  Many  forms  of  outdoor 
sport  and  recreation  play  a  part  in  the  school  activ- 
ities.   For  booklet  address 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW.  Ph.D.,  Principal 
103  Woodkind  Road  Auburndale,  Mass. 


LINCOLN  SCHOOL 

Elective  courses.    College  preparation. 

Special  opportunities  for  older  girls. 

Music.  Art.   Home  Economics.   Secretarial  course. 

Horseback  riding  and  all  country  sports. 

Miss  Frances  Lucas,  Principal, 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  town  school  offering  country  life  ami  sports.  Colle^o  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  Art.  Daneinjj.  Home  Economics.  liardening,  and 
Secretarial  Work.  University  lectures,  adv.-nced  course  for  graduate 
students.      Country  residence  for  young-  girls. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 


WALNUT   HILL    SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natick,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from 
Boston.  40  Acres  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  Five 
Buildings.     Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant.  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 

Miss  McClintock's  School 

4  Arlington  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

.;stii  year.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  Management,  Cook- 
ing, Sewing,  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  Sports.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jkannie  Evans, 
Prin.    Miss  Augusta  Choate,  Vssoc  Prin. 


^TENACRE- 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Year*  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  nge  ot'the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  ore  and  influence. 


MISS    HELEN    TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Scfiaoolls  for  Gnrla  amid 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  Pounded  IS75 

Located  In  one  of  the  most  beautiful  ;>n«l  healthful  spots 

in  New  England.    I  ollege   Preparatory    ,l11'  ' ■ 

Music,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Si  ience, 
Physical  Culture  and  Swimming,  -s<  hool'  i50  ai  re  farm, 
"Umberfield,"  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  all  sports, 
Including  tenuis,  basketball,  skating,  snow  shoeing,  etc. 
Girls  here  also  put  their  I  lomestic  s,  ience  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hai  tford  or  New  Haven. 
Srmi  for  catalog  and  virus. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNKO,  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

THOMPSON,  CONNECTICUT 

A  country  boarding  school  for  girls.  College  preparation. 
Advanced  courses.  Sprci.il  attention  to  outdoor  lite. 
Reconstruction    work    for    Senior    students. 

Mary  Louise  Marot.  Principal. 


Southf  ield  Point  School 

FORGIRLS.  Situated  among magnificcntold trees 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  General  and  College  Pre- 
paratory courses.  Character  and  tone  of  instructors 
unusually  high.  Private  bathing  beach,  hockey 
field,  tennis  and  ba~keLball  courts,  riding  horses, 
golf  link  privileges.  Only  52  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.   For  catalogue,  address 

MRS.  LANGDON  CASKIN,  Principal 
Southfield  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


DREW  SEMINARY 

THE  Carmel  School  for  girls.  Healthfully  located  49 
•I  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation  overlook- 
ing beautiful  Lake  Gleneida.  Homelike  atmosphere. 
General  and  special  courses.  All  athletics.  Catalogue. 
Clarence  Paul  McClelland,  Pres.,  Box  908,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  *&«£ 

College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business  Course,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B.,  Prins. 

New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral    School   of    Saint    Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  19  miles  from  New  York.  Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM   A.  BYTEL.  Principal 


Ossining  School 


For  Girls.    51st  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses. 

Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.     For  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Principal 

Box  85,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  cXge ^ 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Junior  department. 
Limited  enrollment. 


ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


WALLCOURT 


Miss  Goldsmith's  School 
for  Girls 

1 S  acres  in  finger-lake  region.  College  preparatory.  General 
course  includes  Secretarial  and  Spanish,  Home  Economics, 
Dramatics,  Mu-ic.    Supervised  athletics.     Boat  house.    For 
catalog  addre-s — 
Registrar,  Wallcourt  School.  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


formerly  at BrUqrcOff Vammi 

Marat  Tanytownmi-Hudsori 

fhrty  Mfiuies  I'romlmiYwk 


# 


CataCogue   and  views,   address 

Mrs.  E.  Kusseil  Houghton.  Principal 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  Tsrruto**-n  oil  nuUun  Kl 


HILLSIDE 


A  Sc»..,..l 
for     Girli. 
Norwalk,  Connecticut 


1 '■     from  - 

Ion        •  eh  hi.. I   (  on  1 
lion  .  hold 
tli  •  in  .1  re  il  holm     I  Ion,.    1.  ,,,|  ,,i,,|  1 

><  hooltlOU  nil  i    nun 

the  Indlvldu  .1  girl.     1  h  •  inla   1 
Margaret  it    BrandUngar,  A.B.,  V»«>nr 
Vida  Hunt  Frail'  ,,,.,!» 
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Ik  jSemple  School  far  Girfe 

A  CITY  SCHOOL  WITH  COUNTRY  ADVANTAGES 

Opposite   Central   Park.     Boarding  and  Day  pupils.     Special  and  Finishing  counter 
Languages,    Art,    Music    and    Dramatic    Art.     So.ial  Life.     Outdooi   Recreation 
Mrs.  T.  DARRINGTON  SEMPLE,  Principal,  Bos  i>,  241  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City 


Castlef 


T.. 


v- 
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Miss  Mason's  School  for  Girls 

On  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Graduate,  preparatory,  special,  vo- 
cational departments.  Separate  school  for 
little  girls.  Summer  School  emphasizes  vo- 
cational training.  For  eithercatalog  address 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M.. 
Box  710  Tarrytown-on-Hudaon,  N.  Y. 


E^tS, 


TheScudderSchgdl 

MyronT.Scudder         for  Youni  Women 

Pr»aidrr,( 

244.  246,  248,  316  W.  72d  St.,  New 
York,  at  Riverside  Drive.  Two 
dormitories,  ISO  girls,  25  teachers. 
Unusual  Secretarial  Courses,  at- 
tractive to  college  and  high  school  graduates.  French, 
Spanish,  Library  Methods,  Filing,  Current  Topics, 
etc.  Gymnasium,  swimming,  rifle  range,  athletic 
recreations.  Other  departments  are  Household  Arts 
and  Home  Administration,  i-yr.  course,  training  for 
simplified  and  standardized  housekeeping  and  for  all-round 
efficiency  in  the  home.  High  School  approved  by  the 
Regents:  elective  finishing  courses:  college  preparation. 

Address  Registrar  L.  D.  SCUDDER 

248  West  72d  Street,  New  York 


Gardner  School  for  Girls  ftuEKfti £5&T„£ 

Fireproof  building  completely  equipped  for  resident  and  day 
pupils.  Open  air  gymnasium.  College  Preparatory,  Aca- 
demic, Secretarial  and  Elective  Courses;  Music,  Drama, 
Riding,  Swimming,  Tennis,  Rhythmic  Dancing.    62  years. 

Miss  Eltinge  and  Miss  Masland,  Principals,        11  East  51st  St.,  New  York 

L'VCfilT!  ERA  NfA  I QP  A  French  School  for  Amer- 
CWLC  riXAllVrtliJE,  iCan  Girls.  Removed  from 
Rome  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  References  by  permission: 
Their  Excellencies,  Mine.  Jules  Tusscrand,  French  Embassy, 
Washington:  Mme.  Barrere,  French  Embassy;  Lady  Rodd, 
British  Embassy;  Mrs.  Nelson  Page,  American  Embassy, 
Rome.  Mme.  J.  A.  Rieffel  (diplomee  de  l'Universile  de 
France),  Principal,  i2EL05thSt.  (overlookingCentralPark). 

MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.  College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.  Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address 

Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  ^^JSS^SSi 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Prepares  fcr  all  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.  Spacious  grounds.  Suburban  to 
New  York.    Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address  Box  623. 

Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 

SUMMIT,  N.  J. 

20  miles  from  N.  Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman 


KENT  PLACE 


(-  Principals 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FORTGIRLS 

General,  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Courses. 
Two  years  Post-Graduate  Work.     Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnasium,  Outdoor  Sports  and  Riding. 
MRS.  FEARNLEY,  Principal,  Box  421,  B-jrlington,  New  Jersey. 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  girls  in  a  whole- 
some and  inspiring  environment  for  the  big  future' which 
awaits  them  as  American  women.  50  acres.  5  modern 
buildings;  $400,000  equipment;  swimming  pool,  etc. 
Experienced  teachers.  Thorough  college  preparation. 
General,  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Courses 
with  diploma.  Supervised  57  miles  from  New  York, 

athletics  in  gymnasium  gfc*  Catalog.  Dr.  R.  J.  Tre- 
and  field.  You  are  invited  W  vorrow  A>M  Hacketts- 
to  visit  the  school.  /^fflkv  *t    -t         d      a« 

m    - -m*    town,  N.  J.        Box  09 
One  of  jive  buildings. 


**L 
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Ike  BALDWIN  SCHOOL 


A  Country  School  for  Girls 


Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 


Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smltl 
sarand  w.-iv-sl.y  colleges.      AI..,  strong  general  course 

Within .J6  yearn liiZstu  lenu  from  thil 

Bryn  Mawr  i ollege.    riroprooi  atone  building      Abu 

outdoor  life  an-l  athletics. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.B.,  Head  of  the  School 


Highland  Hall 


SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

College  Preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music, 
Home  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  out-door  activ- 
ities, dancing.  Unusual  equipment  throughout 
school.  Lan;e  Bleeping  porch.  Location  health- 
ful.    In  residential  town,  i.roo  ft.  above  sea  level. 

ELLEN  C.  KEATES,  A.B. ,   Prin.  For  catalog  address  Secretary 


THE  SHIPLEY  SCHOOL  fe^S^ 

tional  and  social  opport  unities  of  situation  opposite  Bryn  Mawr 
College.  College  Prep  iratory  and  Academic  Courses.  Super- 
vised athletics.  Well  equipped  gymnasium.  For  circular. 
address  Alice  G.  Howland,  Eleanor  0.  Brownell,  Principals 
Box  R,    Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 


MaryJ^pn  JSchool 

All  the  advantages  you  cherish  for 
your  girl  arc  waiting  for  her  at  Mary 
Lyon  School.  A  big  home  on  a  wooded 
hillside,  in  a  college  town.  Beautiful 
country  and  all  outdoor  sports. 

New  dormitory  with  sunny,  cheerful 
rooms  finished  in  soft  tones.  Adjoining 
baths.  Individual  closets,  long  mirrors, 
separate  desk  space,  etc. 

College  preparation.  Post  Graduate 
S:hool  in  new  building  offers  Home 
Making,  Secretarial,  Music,  and  Cultural 
Courses. 

Seven  Gables  is' a  separate  completely 
equipped  school  for  girls  0-14.  Po^t 
G-aduate  students  in  new  building, 
Wildcliif. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
school.     Write  for  Catalogs. 


Scfc 
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Bishopthorpe  is  pre-eminently  a 
home  school  whose  influence  gives 
a  genuine  culture  that  is  treasured 

by  the  ffirl  throughout  Iter  future 
life.  Each  girl  enjoys  all  the  ac- 
commodal  ions  equally  wU  h  all  t  he 
other  members  of  i  lie  household. 

The  school  is  located  in  a  region 
teeming  on  every  side  with  strik- 
ing mountain  scenery,  a  region 
rich  in  its  historic  interest  and  un- 


surpassed in  Its  climate  of  health- 
fulness. 

Bishopthorpe  offers  exceptional 
opportunities  to' a  limited  number 
of  girls  in  their  preparation  for 
college,  social,  or  business  life.  11^ 
five  buildings  of  brick  and  stone- 
its  new  gymnasium  and  tiled  s\\  im- 
ming  pool,  surrounded  by  spacious 
grounds,  afford  every  advantage 
for  work  and  play. 


.  ■!!..     I. '.HII'lll".!! lJ.1!lll!HlimilHIIIHHIIHIIIIIII!l!l!IMI,ll.m'l!l!l'.l.     !.!!! 

For  booklet  and  views,  address        CLAUDE  N.  WYANT,  Principal.  Bos  251 

^  ^rouutatiTjfJUl  !6ethleliem,cjC>cnnsi/lliania. 
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for 
Girls 


Formerly  Miss  Marshall's  School 

COMBINES  charm  and  wholesomeness  of  beautiful 
suburb  with  cii\  advantages  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Prepare*  for  all  colleges.  Strong  general  courses. 
Domestic  Science,  Music  and  Art.  Campus  1  acres 
with  lake.  Outdoor  sport-,  swimming  and  riding.  In- 
dividual attention.  Separate  house  for  younger  girls. 
Oliver  Denton,  Visiting  Di- 
rector Piano  Dept.  Catalog 
and  views  on  request. 

Emma   Milton   Cowles,  A.B. 
Head  of  School 

Oak  Lane 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISS  MILLS  SCHOOL 

At  Mount  Airy 

First  Out-of-door  School  for  Well  Children 
nth  year.  A  Boarding  and  Daj  School  tot 
Girls  f  ram  6  to  16.  Specialized  individual 
rare  and  training.  Outdoor  life.  Riding 
Tennis.  10'acres.  Class  work  in  bungalows 
with  glassnirotection  built  to  catch  the  sun. 
Scientific  methods  of  supervised  teaching. 
\\  lit.-  for  illustrated  booklet. 


I  Ellen  Stanney  Mills.  Box  L,  Mount  Airy,  Phila.,  Pa. 


MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 

In  beautiful  suburban  Philadelphia.  Each  girl  in- 
dividually studied.  Junior,  College  Preparatory  and 
Advanced  Depaitments.  Art,  Music,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science  and  Secretarial  Courses.  All  outdoor 
sports.  Swimming. 
Horseb ac k  riding. 
27th  year.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Miss  S.  Janet  Sayward 

Principal 

Overbrook,  Pa. 


s 


eechwood 


/*a. 


An  established  cultural  and  practical 
school  for  young  women.  Fat  ulty  built 
by  eclion.  Many  graduates 

a  sibility. 

EVERY  young  woman  should  be  trained 
for  social  power  and  individual  effi- 
.  i.-ii  jr.  This  is  the  aim  "I  Beechwood.  It 
combines  the  advantages  oi  country  and 
city  training.     (' plete  courses.     Junioi 

<  oil  1 '  pari  menta,    College     Pn 

tot\  Musi  Vrt,  Vrts  and  ( Irafts,  Phj  -- 
1  al     Education,      Expression       Domestic 

n  e  and  Art,  Secretaryship,  Normal 
Gymnastics,  Normal  Kindergarten.    Large 

ilty.    Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field, 

<  iymnasium.     Rates   moderati . 
Address 

M.H.REASER.  Ph.D.,  Prei.,  Boi,410,  Jenkintown.Pa. 


~1 


^Darlington  Seminary 


Expression. 


A  developing  school  for  girls,  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  60-acre  estate  in  Pennsylvania's  finest 
country.  College  Preparatory  and  Special 
Courses,  including  Art,  Music, 
Secretarial,  Business, 
Household  Management 
C  ourse  with  actual  application. 
Certificate  privilege. 
Advancement  by  subject. 
Athletics.  Moderate  rates. 
Catalog. 

Christine  F.  Bye,  President 
Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa, 
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RYDAL 


Junior  Department  of   the 
OCONTZ     SCHOOL 

A  home  Bchool  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 

years.         Teacher    of    strong    personality    and 

experience  in  charge.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Abby   A.    Sutherland,    Rydal,  Montgomery    Co.,    Pa. 


ISbSSL  *  HhImh 

LINDEN  HALL  SEMINARY  <™ls 

For   173  years    it    has    been  educating   and    training 
young  women  for  worthy  living.    Aims  at   highest  de- 
velopment  of   body,    mind    and    character.     Provides  a 
happy,  wholesome  home  life.     Beautiful,  healthful  loca- 
tion,  Comfortable  buildings,  modern  equipment.   Gym- 
nasium.    Academic,   College   Preparatory,    Music,  -Art, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial.  Junior  Dept .  Terms  $500. 
Rev.  F.  W.  STENGEL,  Principal,           Box  123,  Lititz,  Pa. 

DEVON   MANOR 

C COLLEGE  preparatory  and  junior  college  courses 
/  also  practical  training  in  vocational  work.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Secretaryship,  Social  Service,  Art 
and  Music.  Open-air  schoolrooms,  campus  of  lti 
;y  res.  out-of-door  spurts  including  riding.  On  the 
Main  Line  of  the  IV  una    R  .  R..  16  miles  from  l'hila., 

in  tin  historic  Vallcs  Forge  region. 
EDITH  SANSOM,  Prin.,  Box  108.  Devon  Manor,  Devon,  Pa. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  Yoik  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Catalop  describing  and  il- 
lustrating new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MISS    ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND,    Principal 
0«ontz  School,  Penna. 


1 

NationalBvrkSeminary 

For  Young  Women 

Washington,  D.  C,  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 

AH  I  G  H  E  R  school  for  high  or 
preparatory  school  graduate- 
with  specialized  instruction  in 
Music.  Art,  Expression,  and  vocational 
subjects.  No  extra  charge  for  Domi 
S  ;!ii  diploma  course.  B5-acre  cam- 
pus. Gymnasium  wiih  swimming  pool. 
Outdoor  sports.  Unusually  attractive 
small  group  plan  in  cultured  environ- 
ment. Organized  study  of  Washington 

Registration  for  1919-20  Session  is 
far  advanced.  Early  applicat  ion 
advisable.  References  required.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 

REGISTRAR 

Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


HOLY  CROSS  ACADEMY 


\.\ 

■b 
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St  »    - 

'lj|| 

A  school  for  girls.  Cultural  and 
practical  courses.  Music,  Art.  K\- 
pression,  Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Culture.  Separate  de- 
partment for  little  ^ir's.  Junior 
College  course  for  advanced  stu- 
Fireproof  building  in  23 
acre  park.    Addn  se 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
Washington,  I).  C. 


TTATPA^HMT     A  rare  combination  of  outdoor  life 
r/\lIvIVAVyrN  X      w;th  the  unique  advantages  of  the 

National  Capital.    Regular  and  special  courses:  Music,  Art. 
Expression.  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.     Advanced  courses 
for  High  School  graduates.      Supervised    athletics.      Indi- 
vidual care.    Address 
MR.  &  MRS.  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,      Washington.  D.  C. 


GUNSTON  HALL 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS.      Established    1802.      College 
Preparatory.    Post-Graduate  and  business  courses.    Domestic 
Science.     Required  Athletics  under  trained    supervision. 
Mrs.  Beverley  R.  Mason,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C 


SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 
WOMEN   and    GIRLS 


MADISON  HALL 

14th  %ear  under  present  management  (  ollege  and  special 
courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music.  Art.  Expression, 
Modern  Languages.  Domestic  Science,  Business  Course. 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B.,  Mrs.  Ceo.  F.  Winston, 
A.M..  Principals.  30S3  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  *,«f3«E$« 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  Eor  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONIAL    SCHOOL    for    GIRLS 

A  distinctive  school  jrivintr  to  a  selected  Dumber  of  «irls  ttM  best 
American  culture.  College  preparatory.  Academic  Collewiate  c.urses 
with  individual  attention  In  small  classes.  Music.  Art.  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Department-;.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
pymnasium.     All  Athletics.     Catalogue. 

Jessie  Truman.  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  St.,  Washington.  D.  C 

<Nbire  Dame  <tf  Maryland 

Jl  (Potfege  for  Women  —J  School  for  Qirk 

Cun ducted  uj  tin-  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dante,  to  train 
tin-  holy,  mind  and  spirit  —  t  d  \  '  p  t  rue  womai 
Located  in  beautiful  park  of  To  acros ;  all  outdi  or  iiports* 
Lecturers  of  national  reputation,  t  i  rsee  regular  and  elec- 
tive. Music  and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School  is 
for  younger  students.    Catalogue. 

NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 

Charles  Street  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


Hood  Seminary  for  Girls 

Affiliated  with  Hood  College  with  certificate  privilege. 
Thorough  preparation  for  all  other  colleges.  Diploma 
course.  Unusual  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science.    Gymnasium.    J400.    Por  catalog  address 

JOSEPH  H    APPLE,  LL.D.,  President,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Md. 


the  BIRMINGHAM  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

orating    location 

picturesque 

su  rrou  tidings. 

riehnol   park  lam! 

of  100  acres.  Six 
1,  homelike 
ijrs    for   90 

girls  and  14  teach- 
ers. Thorough  college  preparation  and  courses  I  r 
airls  not  going  to  college.  Stroim  Music  Dept.  Danc- 
ing, practic.il  domestic  science  and  ath'etic  training. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping  porch.  On 
Main  Line  Penna,  R.  It. 

Write  for  illustrated  catalog 

A.R.  GRIER.Pres.,  P.  S.  MOULlON,  A.B.,  Headmaster 

Boi  110,  Birmingham,  Pa. 


"The  Mountain  School" 


1 
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forr  Gnirls  dirndl 


CKarttred  1SSS 


The  Oldest  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

in  the  South 

"A  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL,"  MARK  TWAIN 
Honor  Meial  at  Louisiana  I'urchate  Exposition 

Columbia  Institute 

A  modern  curriculum  and  the  ideals  of  the  old 
South.  Site  chosen  10'*  years  a^o  for  its  beautiful 
Scenery  and  wonderful  climaie.  Epidemics  unknown.  Not 
one  case  of  influenza.  OtfVi-1  mean  temperature,  October  to 
April,  42°—  for  entire  year,  68".  Finishing,  college  prepara- 
tory, and  Junior  College  Courses.  Reservations  limited. 
Fees  moderate.  Six  Scholarships  to  award.  Write  for  catalog. 

Th«  RE  V.  CHARLES  KENNETH  THOMSON.M.  A . 
Columbia  Institute,  Dept.  B240  Columbia,  Term. 


AVERFTT  COI  I  FC.F  J,lnior  College  for 
rlVL.i\C.l    1      V_V^L,l_H,VjC    younjj  women;  6oth 

year.    Four  year  preparatory,  two  year  college.    Music,  Art, 

Expression,  Domestic  Science.      New  building,  library,  lab- 

oiatories.    So  resident  students;  faculty  16.    Moderate  rates. 

For  catalog  address 

C.  E.  CR0SLAND,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Pres.,  Box  G,  Danville,  Va. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY   F0^A^fG 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  I2th.  In  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  modern  equipment.  Students  from  31  states. 
Courses:  Collegiate  (3 years).  Preparatory  (4years).  Music,  Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.   Staunton,  Va. 

FAUQUIER  INSTITUTEK^S! 

The 60th  session  begins  Sept.  27th,  1010.  Situated  in  Piedmont 
region  of  Virginia.  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and 
thorough  home  school  Modern  buildings,  <;-acre  campus.  Rates 
$375-Catalog.  Miss  NELLIE  V.BUTLER, Principal, Box  19. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  INSTITUTE  Wl^st^l 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  System.  Rates  $400.  Catalogue.  Address 
CHAS.  G.  EVANS,  A.M.,  Principal    -    -    Danville,  Virginia 

Warrenton  Country  School  I"uti„"iy8isr!t: 

uated  in  the  foothills  of  Virginia  near  Washington.  College 
Preparatory  and  special  courses.  French,  the  language  of  the 
house.  Teaches  girls  to  study,  brings  them  nearer  nature  and 
inculcates  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

Mlle.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 

VIRGINIA  INTERMONT  COLLEGE 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.    35th  year.    Students  from  20  states- 
Preparatory    and    Junior  College    Courses.   Music,    Art,    Expression. 
Domestic  Science.  Music  a  Specialty.  Large  Campus.  Bracing  climate. 
Altitude  1900  feet.  New  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
H.  G.  HOFFSINGER,  A.M.,  Pres.,    Box  130,  Bristol,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College 

Lynchburg,  Virginia 

One  of  the  leading  colleges  for  women  in  the  United  States, 
invites  prospective  graduates  of  approved  four-year  high 
schools  to  enroll  for  the  session  1920-21.  For  further  in- 
formation, address  The  Registrar. 

Sr>llthpm  Cr>11pcrp  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOUUlCin  V^Olldge  and  Young  Women.  57th  year. 
$500.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Prepar- 
atoiy  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Tennis,  Basketball,  Gymnasium.  Students 
from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 
Va.,  Petersburg,  227  College  PI.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M. 

ASHT,FY  MAT  T  .  A  school  for  girls,  offering  a 
tt.On..Lv.C  X  rU\L,L,>  broad  varietv  of  courses,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleges. 
Beautiful  old  estate,  4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 
MaryVardrine  McBee,  M.A.,  Principal,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

COKER    COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN 

E.  W.  SIKES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President,  Hartsville,  S.  C. 

A  well-endowed   College  with    High-Grade    Teachers. 

1853     Maryland  College     1919 

FOR    WOMEN  pj 

COURSES— College  Preparatory,  College,  B.  A.,  B.  L. ;  Domes- 
tic Science.  B.  S.,  Teacher's  Certificate;  Mnsie,  B.  Mus., 
Teacher's  Certificate;  Expression,  B.  O.,  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate. 
A1»T  IMAGES—  65  Years'  Historv,  Strong  Faculty.  Girls 
from  32  States.  10  miles  from  Baltimore,  500- foot  elevation, 
near  Washington,  fireproof  buildings,  swimming  pad. 
private  bath,  set  howls,  non-sectarian,  ideal  size,  per- 
sonal care.  Address  Box   Q,  Lutberville,  Md. 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  tf^Si™^ 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.  Catalog  Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 
Maryland,  Baltimore.  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 
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WARD-BELMONT 

For    Girls     and     Young    Women 

WARD-BELMONT,  one  of  the  most  popular  schools  for  girls  in  the 
South,  offers  real  opportunities  for  greater  growth  and  development. 
It  combines  highest  academic  training  and  advantages  of  extensive  grounds 
ami  equipment  with  thai   much  sought-for  Southern  culture  and  refinement. 

Courses  to  meet  individual  needs  of  students  covering  i  yeai     preparatory  and    i 
college  work.    Strong  Music  and  Art  Departments.      Al  o  Literature,  i     pr< 
Training,  and  Secretai  ial.    Outdoor  sports  and  swimming  pool.     Edenwold,  the  U  ard-Belmont 
Farm  and  Country  Club,  affords  wonderful  week-end  trips  into  the  open  country. 

Application  with  references  should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.    Booklets  on  request. 

Address 


WARD- BELMONT 


Belmont     Heights 


Box    F,    Nashville,    Tenn. 


SWEET    BRIAR     COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  Sweet  Briar,  Virginia 

Standard  college  courses  A.  B.  and  B.  S. 

Degree  recognized  by  all  universities  as  basis  of  grad- 
uate work. 

No  preparatory  department. 

Campus  of  3,000  acres  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains, 
fnunexcelledclimate.   Out-of-door  sports  the  year  round. 

Students  received  on  certificate  from  accredited  schools. 

Emilie  Watts  McVea,   A.M.,    Litt.D.,    President 

For  catalogue  and  views  address  Registrar,  Box  13. 
Adi 


SOUTHERN    SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

52nd  year.  Location:  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record. 
Courses:  College  Preparatory;  Special,  for  (High  School 
graduates;  Art,  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ,  Business  and 
Domestic  Science.  Home  Life:  Personal  attention  to  the 
whole  life — manners,  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large 
grounds.  Building:  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Students 
from  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  and  outside.  Recommended 
by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.     Rate  $425.     Catalog. 

SOUTHERN    SEMINARY,    Box  989,    BUENA    VISTA,    VA. 

Martha  Washington  College 

Abingdon,  Va. 

Founded  in  1853.  and  having  maintained  through 
all  her  history  a  high  course  of  study,  this  College 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  also  one  of  the 
best  in  Virginia.  Matriculation  numbers  over  6000, 
alumnse  over  500,  representing  every  Southern  State. 
The  college  has  five  large  brick  buildings,  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor, 
and  a  good  library.  Ten  acres  of  beautiful  campus. 
Altitude  2175  feet  —  health  record  unsurpassed. 
Faculty  of  University  trained  teachers.  Courses  of 
study  up-to-date  and  instruction  thorough.  Fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class. 
Best  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Household  Economics.  The  work  in  these  depart- 
ments is  characterized  by  the  same  thoroughness  as 
is  that  of  the  literary  department.  Teachers  of  high 
professional  standing.  Parents  cannot  find  a  better 
place  to  educate  their  daughter. 
For  catalog  and  book  of  views,  write 

CHARLES  C.  WEAVER,  President,  Box  242,  Abingdon,  Va. 


HOLLINS  COLLEGE 

FOR  WOMEN  HOLLINS,  VA. 

Founded  1842 

Four  year  College  Course.  Admission 
by  certificate  or  examination.  Degree 
accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities.  Music,  Art,  Home  Eco- 
nomics. Student  body  275.  Estate  of 
700  Acres  in  the  Mountains  of  Virginia. 

Miss  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President 
Box  313 

(What   is   the   spirit  of  Hollins  ? 
Ask  a  HOLLINS  GIRL.) 


VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women,  Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buildings. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Elective,  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  direction  of 
European  and  American  in-tructors.  Students  from  33 
States.    For  catalogue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-President. 


^NSraCou^ 

GIRLS  AND  YOUNG  WOMEN 

A  delightful  college  home  in  Southern-  Virginia.     Ideal 
I'limate  ana  health  record.    New  buildings  with  every  mod- 
ern comfort  and  convenience.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Beautiful  campus  with  facilities    for  outdoor   sports.     Strong 
faculty  presenting'  Standard  High   School  and  Junior  College 
Courses  with  unusual   advantages   in    Music,    Art,   Expression 
and    Domestic  Science.        Write    for    catalogue  and   Book  of 
Views.    Address 
W.  E.  MARTIN,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 
Box  D.  Bristol,  Va.      -^ 
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Stuart  Hall,  Staunton,  Virginia 


1S43       Formerly  Virginia  Female  Institute       1919 

Oldest  girls'  school  in  Virginia— Episcopal.  Location  healthful  and 
beautiful.  General  and  college  preparatory  courses.  Loyal  alumnae 
find  here  for  their  daughters  the  familiar  atmosphere  of  culture 
and  refinement  combined  with  modern  equipment  and  teaching 
methods.      Supervised    outdoor  sports.      For    catalogue    address 

Mrs.  H.  N.  HILLS,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  Sweet  Briar  Academy).     Box  L. 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  AND  BROADER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

No  Preparatory  Department.     Fifteen  units  required  for  unconditional  entrance.      Courses  leading  to  B.A. 

and   B.S.  degrees.      Chemical,   Biological,  Physical  and  Psychological  laboratories.      Music.  Art,  Expression. 

Every  building  absolutely  fireproof.     Home  comforts.     Private  bath  with  every  room.      Two  hundred  acres. 

[  Gymnasium.    Golf.    Tennis.    Boating.    Address  A.  W.  VAN    HOOSE,  Pres.,  ROME,  GA. 


©©Is  iFotf  GMs  assd!  Cell 


LINDENWOOD 
COLLEGE 

St.    Charles,    Missouri 


A  ' 

**        .tiruciruj      wound      adkofaraAip     ami 
and  u-hntr  aim  is  tm    thorough   prepa 

Two  million  dollar  endowment 
enables  Lindenwood  to  offer  the 
best  in  education,  equipment, 
and  buildings.  50  minutes  from 
Bt.  Louis.  4-year  courses  con- 
ferring B.  A.  and  B.  8.  degrees. 
2-year  courses  conferring  A.  A. 
degree.  Exceptional  music  ad- 
vantages. 3-year  Academy 
course.  Thorough  physical 
dt-\  elopmen  t .  G  ymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Catalog.  Ad- 
dress 

J.    L.  ROEMER.   D.D.,  President 
Box  El.        St.  Charles.  Mo. 
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Fulton,  Mo. 

Located  on  a 
liillcrest  in  a 
picturesque  cam- 
pus including 
beautiful  Lake  ot  the  Woods.( 
The  extent  and  facilities  of  the  location  make 
William  Woods'  girls  lovers  of  outdoor  life.  Tennis 
courts,  hockey, swimming  pool  and  gymnasium.  William 
Woods  is  renowned  for  high  scholastic  standing  and 
wholesome  Christian  school  life.  Special  course---  in  mu- 
sic, art,  expression,  domestic  art,  commerce  and  science. 
Three-year  State  certificate  to  graduates  in  education. 
For  view-book  and  catalog  address 

JOSEPH  A.  SERENA,  President,  Box  50,  Fulton,  Mo. 


Miss  White's  School  for  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  Departments 
4146  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.   Louis,   Mo. 

Opens   September   15,  1919.     For 
catalogue  and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White,  A.B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 


EV»»-«cr  Parlr  CnUocto  Sot h  year.  Junior  College, 
rOreSl  raiK  V-Oliege  Preparatory  and  Grammar 
School.  Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges 
and  Universities  accepting  certificate.  College  of  Music, 
E.  R  Kroecer,  Director;  Xordstrom-Cartcr.  Voice:  Public 
School  Music.  Violin,  Expression,  Art,  Bible  School,  Home 
Economics.  Year  $350.         ANNA  S.  CAIRNS,  Pres.,  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 

O  A  K  HURST 

MISS  KENDRICKS  COLLEGIATE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 
College  Preparatory  and  advanced  General  Courses.  Resi- 
dent French  ceicher.  Modern  Languages.  Musi,  and  Art. 
Miss  Helen  F.  KendRICK,  Principal,  OOy  and  723  Dak 
Street,  Walnut  Mills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

OXFORD   COLLEGE   FOREWOMEN 

Founded  1830.  Standard  college  course  with  B.  A.  Degree. 
Music  courses  with  B.  M.  Degree.  Normal  courses  in 
Household  Economics,  Public  School  Music  and  Art.  Rates 
$375-    W  lite  for  "Seven  Points."    Address 


OXFORD  COLLEGE 


Harcourt  Place 


Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

School 

ior  Girls 


College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  High  aca- 
demic standards.  Personality  and  Character  developed 
throogh  sympathetic  guidance.  A  teacher  for  every 
five  girls.  Commanding  location  (8  acres)  in  charming 
college  town.       1200  feet  above  sea  level.        33rd  year. 

For  Catalogue  address 
ETHEL  K.  STREIBERT,  Principal,  Gambier,  Ohio 


HfJSMER  HALI 

|l  Wydown  Boulevard       ^»L 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 

36th  year.     A  purposeful  school  forgirl     opci 
11    tin-    supervision  of  an    alumna*    dircctoratt 
Small  1  lasse    and  an  inlimal  e  direi 
t  ion  oi   the  lndi>  idual.      (  nai 
t'u  1  id  oil-  linked  with  mental  develop 
mem  .    <  lollege  Prepai  atoi    ,  Excep 
1  advantage     in  M  u  i,  .  \n  and 
1  Expn    -ion.       5uper\  ised 
I  work,  outdoor  ami  Indoor  athli 
Rh\  t hmic  dancing. 

l*'or  cat  alogue  addre 
The  Principal 


Iroir  Woffiffiemi 


MISS  HAIRE'S  SCHOOL 

The  University  School  for  Girls  Chicago 

Boarding  and  Day  School.     Colonial  fireproof  build- 
ing, overlooking  Lake  Michigan.    College   preparation. 
Music  and  Art,    Practical  Course  in  Domestic  S 
Tennis,  hockey,  riding,  basketball. 

MISS    INN  A   R.  H.MRE.   A.  B..  Principal 

Chicago.  Illinois 

Catalo  *ue  on  request.  1 10fc  Lake  Shore  Drive 


Frances   Shimer  School  Ju"ior ,Colle|,e 

Academy 
A  home  school  for  girls  and  young  women.  College 
department,  two  years  with  diploma.  pour  years 
academy  work.  Teachers.  Secretarial  and  Business 
courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Home  Economics  with 
diploma.  Music.  Art, etc.  35 acres.  Golf, Tennis, Gym- 
nasium. School  gives  its  own  movies.  Picturesque 
location.  IS7  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  six- 
Catalog,  addrcs> 
:v.  WM.  P.  IWcKEE,  D, 


ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credits  recognized  by 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music 
and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secre- 
tarial.   Physical    Training    and  other    special    courses. 

6  Buildings.    Musi.   Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 

7  Acres  Tennis,  Hockey.     For  catalogue  address 

Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

Junior  College  for  Young  Women  and  Academy  for 
Girls.  Historic  school  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  Eighty- 
second  year  begins  September  18,  1919.  Buildings 
worth  more  than  $500,000,  with  Swimming  Pool.  Roof 
Garden,  Sun  Parior  and  Conservatory,  Sixty-acre  Cam- 
pus, two  Athletic  instructors.  Preparatory  and  college 
courses  standard  and  accredited.   For  catalogue,  address 

HARRIET  RUE  CONGDON,   Principal 
Montkello  Seminary  GODFREY,  Illinois 


ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

A  woman's  college  of  first  rank.  Degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  B.S.  in  Secretarial  work.  B.S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics work.  A  five-year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  with  diploma  in  music.  Member  of  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  of  the  Asso-iation  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

WM.  A.  MADDOX,  Ph.D. 


430  College  Ave. 


President-elect 


Rockford.  111. 


Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

College  lor  Women.     79th  Year.        ^^^m 

Standard  (Vmrses  leading-  bo  Decrees.     Departments  of  Ex- 
pression.   Household    Economics,    Conservatory  of  Music, 
School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses.     12  buildings,  gymnasi- 
um, natatorium,  40-acre  golf  links,  riding,  etc. 
Member  of  llu-  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

Saint  Marr-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  For  Bulletins  and 
Hlu*    Booklet  address  The  Registrar,  Box  180. 

Saint  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Indiana 


Ferry  Hall 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 
5 1  it  year 

Twelve  acre  campus  on 
Lake  Michigan  in  town  of 
wealtli  and  culture  28  miles 
non  ii  in  (  hicago.   College 
l*n  paratory,    General,    lli>;li 
and  Advanced  < bourses. 
Special   Instruction  in  Music, 
Expression,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.     <  Ipen-alr   sports. 
H  ■  1 1    eback  riding.   *  rymna- 
—iiiiii,  Rwiraming  pool.    For  de- 
tails ail'  I 

MISS    KLOISE    R.    TREMAIN,    Principal 
Box  314,  Lake  Forest,  III. 


School 
For  Girls 
losAn^eles 


Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  study,  recreation  and 
health  in  delightful  climate.  New  cement  buildings. 
.Schoolrooms  and  bedrooms  instantly  convertible  -« 
into  open-air  rooms.  Strong  Latin.  English  and 
French  courses.  Model  flat  tor  Domestic  Science  and 
Art.  Post-graduate  work  in  Literature.  History  of 
Art.  General  Information,  etc.  Accredited  colleges 
id  West.  Gymnasium.  All  out-door  sports. 
;'isi  yi  ai  opens  Sept.  24th-    Address 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Caswell,  Principal, 
5041  W.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


rThe  Bishop's  School-^ 

Upon  the  Scripp's  Foundation 

FOR  (ilRLS  LA  JOLLA.  CALIFORNIA 

Upper  and  Lower  Schools 

TTDU('ATI()\  VL  and  social  training  equal  to  that  of 
1-'  Eastern  School-.  \  faculty  representative o<  l..,-i- 
ern  Colleges.  The  advantages  oi  tin-  healthiest  climate 
in  the  world,  the  pupil  goes  to  school  in  perpetual 
sunshini — sleeps,  plays,  exercise*  (at  tennis,  basket 
ball,  riding,  swimming,  etc.)  and  studies  out  of  doors 
tin  5  ear  round  Sixteen  mil.  -  from  Hotel  del  t'oronado. 
Convenient  for  parent-  wishing  to  spend  the  winter 
in  California     Write  for  booklet. 

R  »ht  R  verend  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President 
Marguerite  Barton,  M.A. 
Headmistress 


California,  Berkeley,  2532  Charming  Way. 

Anna  Head  School  p"l";;"':Bral7a;  fd ,his1,' 

school.  Accredited  East  anil 
West.  Outdoor  study  and  school  iooiii.  Gymnasium,  tennis, 
basketball,  s\vimming*pool,  etc.  5  buildings.  3.2nd  year  opens 
Sept.  4.    For  catalog  write  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson,  Principal. 


SAINT  MARY'S  HALL,  ^^nIJota 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 
Prepares  ior  leading  colleges.    Thorough  general  course  and 

junior  college.    Excellent  ad  vantages  in  music  and  art.  Write 

for  catalog.     Rt.  Ruv.  Frank  A.  Mi  1  i  u  \inic.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowey,  Principal. 


Milwaukee*Downer 
Seminary 

An  accredited  college  preparatbrj  school 
for  girls  covering  the  last  six  years  of  sec- 
ondary school  work.  Also  a  finishing 
school  for  those  not  entering  college. 
Music,  Art,  Home  Economics.  A  40-acre 
campus  provides  for  tennis,  hockey,  all 
field  sports.  Well  equipped  gymnasium. 
Write  for  Catalog  H. 

MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN.  President,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


SCIENCE  HILL  SCHOOL  shkeelnbtucklye 

An  English  ami  Classical  School  '  Qirls,  i  "Up**  Preparal->rv 
cm-,-  for  Welleslej,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mi.  H  ilyoke,  Randolph- 
Ma*1  u,  Cornell  University.  95th  year.  Piano,  Violin,  and  Voiea 
'nstructlon.  Domestic  Scieuci  trt,  Basketball  Tennis,  Hocktj. 
-  back  Riding.  Kate  $ ..:.u.         MKS.  «.  I.  POTHTBM,  Principal 


II 


ST.  MARY'S,  An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls 

Founded    1842.      Ktill   College   Preparation   and    two   years 
advanced  work.     Music.   Art.   Elocution.   Domestic  Science 
and    Business,    it    Modern    Buildings,    25-acre  Campus   in 
mild  Southern  Climate.     Moderate  rates.     Address 
Rev.  Warren  W.  Way,  Rector,  Box  22.  Raleigh,  N.C. 


ST.  HILDA'S  HALL 

The  Chevron  School  for  girls.  Episcopal.  In  tin  Shenandoah 
Valley.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Athletics.  Open  air  classes.  Individual  instruction. 
Jviu.  Catalog.  Mariab  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 
(former   Principal  Stuart   Hall),     Charlestown,  West   Va. 


Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

In  the  mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.  2300  ft.  altitude.  College  preparatory.  Two 
yars  graduate  work.  Music,  Art,  Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  $350.     Catalog  on  request. 

Box  80.  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 


Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 

MIAMI,      I   LORI  l»  A 
Grammar  and  college  preparatory  departments. 
Outdoor  classes,  ocean  bathing,  goll  throughout  winter. 

11, .nir  texts  used    lor  tomiM    pupil-. 

2004  BKICKELL   AVENUE 


M  API  RAVnnn  Wakes  up  boys  to  dutiesof  life.  vNcar 
lllrlf  LLMUUi;  Philadelphia.    57th  yr.    Junior  dept., 

all  are  at  moderate  rales.  Limited  to 
4a.  College  or  business.  Small  classes.  Good  table.  Manual 
training.    All  spoils.    \H  (DIFIED CAMPING  all  summer. 

J.    C.    SHORTLIDGE,    Box    79,    Concordville.    Pa. 


■; 


Boys'  BVep&ir&itoiry 


MOUNT 


PLEASANT 

Founded  1814 


ACADEMY 


REPUTATION.      \,.  old  school  with  R  pro|  p«m!tc  policy    Hi 
educated  and  developed  hoys  In  character,  mind  and  l»ndj  l>j 

m  stem   Involving  personal   attentl t    qualified   luetriu'tui 

Pa  It  en  pride  in  We  qui  el  Inil  catlunoua  achlevoiuout  of  over 
ronturj  '•  training  of  boya  i  i  become  men  of  Integi  Its  aud  ti 
fulnossi 

SCOPE.  Preparei  boyi  Cor  buslneii  activity  or  entrance  l 
ranking  college!  and  nnlvervltles.  Practical  iuilltar>  luetnn 
tton  in  conjunction  with  field  work.  Kfttclent  and  cons!  urth 
methoda of  physical  training  supplemented  '  \  atliletlc  sports, 
FACILITIES,  admirably  situated  on  the  highlands  of  th 
Hudson  thirty  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  with  nioder 
buildings  aud  apparatus.  Perfect  co  ordination  between  varloti 
departmental   A  school  home,  with  an  Ideal  environment. 

Address:    CHARLES  FREDERICK    BRUSIE 

P.  O.  Box  S21  Osslning-on-Hudson,  N.  Y 


THE   STONE   SCHOOL 

Cornwall -on-Hudson,  Box  17,  New  York 
FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 
Country.     For  Hoys  from  9  to  19. 
LOCATION:  SO  miles  from  New  York.  5  miles  from 
w.i  Point,  on  a  spur  of  storm  Kim;  Mountain,  000 
feet   above   Bea  level.      Healthful,  invigorating,  un- 
usually adapted  to. 1  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 

WORK:    Preparation  tor   College  or    Bush Life; 

recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges.  Each  boy 
studied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
efficiency.  Small  Classes:  A  teacher  forever}  6  boys. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities 
for  all  sport-,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life, 
swimming  pool. 

YOU   are   invited  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.    Catalog  st-nt  un  application 

ALVAN    E.     DUF.RR,     Headmaster 


CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Individual 
attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well-known  school  crew. 
Military  Drill.  Enrollment  IH5.  Healthfully  located  above 
Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer  School  specializing  in 
preparation  for  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 

A.  M.  DRUMMOND.  M.A.,  Director.  Box  118,    Ithaca,   N  Y 

IRVING 

SCHOOLfor  Boys.  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  New  York 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  "Irving" 
country.  83rd  year.  28  years  under  present.Headraas- 
ter.  New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.  Swimming  Pool.  New  Gymnasium. 
Address      J.  M.  FURMAN,  A.M.,  Headmaster,  Box  905. 

MAN  LI  US 

Urgent  need  for  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical man-timber  with  broad,  keen  minds. 

Saint  John's  School,  Manlius.  develops  boys  on  common 
sense  principles,  combines  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 
Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Superior  military  training 
through  its  R.  O.  T.  C.  Thorough  equipment.  II  miles  from 
Syracuse.    For  booklet  address 


Brig.  Gen.  WM.  VERBECK,  Pres. 


Box  107,  Manlius,  New  York 


MOHEGAK  LAKE  SCHOOL 


Military- 


40th  Year 


Beautifully  located  on  Mohegan  Lake  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  Classes  are  small,  giving  teach 
ers  opportunity  to  study  each  boy.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  College,  Technical  School  and  Rusiness. 
Certificate  privileges.  Military  drill,  physical  culture, 
athletics.  References  as  to  character  required.  Re- 
Quest  illustrated  booklet.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M..  Principal 

Box  89,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  N.  T. 


MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Individual  attention.  Rapid  preparation  for  college.  2  years 
workinone.  15  miles  from  Xew  York.  New  Gym.  and  dormi- 
to  ies.  All  sports.  Military  training.  Junior  Department  for 
yo-ingboysoyearsup.  Unusually  successful  record.  Address 
W.  W.  MASSEE.  Ph.D..  Box  300.  Bronxville.  N.  Y. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Kits  for  life  and  fcr  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  farm  of  250 
acres.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 

Gaylord W.  Douglass.  Headmaster, Wilbraham,  Mass. 


The  School 

That  Understands  Boys 

'M'O'l  only  how  to  teach  thorn,  but  how  to 
•^  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Thor- 
ough comprehension;  capable  instruction: 
clean,  snappy  athletics;  bright,  sunny  class- 
rooms. Manly  hoys  who  make  wholesome 
companions.  A  private  bathing  beach;  the 
advantages  of  the  country,  yet  convenient 
to  Boston. 

All  these  things  make  Powder  Point  the  de- 
sirable school  for  desirable  boys.  Upperand 
lower  schools.    Write  for  Catalog-.    Address 

RALPH   K.  BEARCC,  A.M.,  Headmaster 

95  King  Caesar  Road  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School 


Boy*'  Frep>airaft©ry 


LOOMIS 

1  In    onlj   school  of  ii  1  1  ypc  offering 

'"'  ''     '  lM,"l  I  QUI  <c    111    1. 11- Iii, ling    lb 

practice  under   acl  ual   l>u  < dii  ions.      Pri-pan 

[or  Collegiate  School    ol  bu  in,       and   financi     ,,1   foi 
luisincsi  life.       \|.«.    Vgricultiirnl  and  College  Prepara- 

'"'}  '."I11  -''  ■•    i  1 il  I  Mild 1  lj  mnaslum     Si  I,- 

cue  held  1     Cinder  track,   1,  .  ...  1,  farm.   Manual  1 1  iln 
Ing  Bliops.    S'J. "00,000  endowment.    tHOO  a  year.    Addn 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER,  A.M.,  Headmaster 


Loomis  Institute, 


Windsor,  Conn. 


The   Curtis  School   for  Young   Boys 

Has  grown   forty-four    years   and    is   still  under  the   active 
direction  <>i  its  founder. 

FREDERK  k  S.  CURTIS,  Principal 

.  ,1  k\i.i,  ii.  (1  ki  is,  Assistant  Principal 

HkooKlll  1 1,  Center,  Connbctici   1 

RIDGEFIELD 

RiiUiefield,  Conu.     A  c it  r\    school  for  boys 

in  the  highlands  ol  the  Berkshires.    50  miles 
Irom  New  Vork  (  it  *  . 

Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D..  Headmaster. 


WHEELER 


Offers  to  boys  all  the  advantages 
of  a  s>  [tool  in  thecountry,  with 
small  classes,  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a 
course  adaptable  to  individual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms 
|600-$700.  Catalog.  Royai.  A.  Moore,  A.M.,  HeaJ- 
niaster.  North  Stonington,  (  onnecticut. 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

Five  buildings.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  highest  giade  schools  of  Xew 
England,  yet  by  reason  »>i  endowment  the  tuition  i-  moderate. 
Modern  gymnasium.    Skating.    All  winter  sports,    loth  year. 

Rev.  LOHIN  WEBSTER.  L.H.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  lsi'S      Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

and  other  scientific  schools,     livery  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


DUMMER    ACADEMY 

South  Byfield,  Mas*. 

157th  year.    3o  miles  from   Boston.     A  boys'  boarding  and 
day  school,  small (B0  boys)  and  democratic.     Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 

MON801N    P8&H8&1 

Established  1804.    15  miles  from  Springfield.    An  endowed 
school.    Certificate   privileges.     Completely  equipped   ath- 
letic  field.     Modern   dormitory.     Gymnasium.     Kate  $450. 
Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth.     Send  for  catalog. 
MONSON.  MASS. 


The  Rutgers  Preparatory   School   fm^ny 

college  or  technical  school.  Military  training.  Ample  re- 
sources. 153rd  year.  Specializes  also  in  educating  boys  10 
to  14.  Give  particulars  about  your  boy  and  receive  full  in- 
formation. Rate  $750.  William  P.  Kelly,  Headmaster. 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick,  2  College  Avenue. 

200  Boys  20  Teachers 

$800,000  Equipment 

86th  year  opens  Sept.   17th 


WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 


MASSACHUSETTS 


$700*900  single 
$550-$750  double 


WORCESTER 

RATES 

Every  room  filled  lasl  September, 
early  and  become  a  Worcester  buy. 
on  request. 

S.  F.  HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 
GEO.  D.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Registrar 


Register 
Catalog 


IBoye    if"  ■-  r  iti  atory 


PEDD1E 

A   SCHOOL  FOR    BOYS 


MANHOOD    apart 
of   the    curriculum 

Polclii    1  ,.       in    ,  iugh.1   1,1  -  ,,i  .,11  to  1  •   men. 
I  In  (lev  clopuii  in  ul  .  Iiui  .■■  ,.  1  1    |,l.„  •  ,1    ,1,. 

othej  •  ,,"  luen Ii  lia    1 foi  inure  than 

hall  a  .  enc  urj  .     Pecld  li   bo>     un  I,  id<  1    in 
and   in  bunlnc      nui    onlj    hecau  •    ol 

bul    i 1    wfial    il.. 

manhood  1    pat  1  <»i  the  enrri.  iilum 

Every  Peddle  l.ov  >«  liven  *  thoroagh  Health 
Examination,     Bvery  .ornan  U  noted   »nd 
charted.     Reports  are  Kent  top£rrati     Ev- 
ery boy's  special   ability  Is  «oni(ht  out  and 
developed  by  expert  teachen 
Pi  tldie    1-     lib,  r.,lb     endov  1  d    and    1  ondoi  id 
"  il  h.  a'   thoughl  ol  profit       Situat,  ,1  g  mil, 
Princeton.  Modern dormitori,       '■->  ...  1,  ,  ampu 
gymnasium     iwimming  pool     l.a  .  I...M     football 

cinder  track.  Music  and  publii 
Schoolforboysfrom  xitoi4yeai     Cii  tdu         ■  nti  r 

all  colleges  bycertificate.  <>r  exami >n     Am  x- 

ceptionally  fine  infirmarj  hai  iu»t  been,  ompli  ted 
for  the  care  of  the  boys  in  case  of  illu,  --. 
Write  for  Booklet ./»,/  Catalog 
Roger  W.  Swelland,  LI..D..  Headmaster,  Box  7  P,  Hightslown.NJ. 


a  "Roct  TtSocjV  Scfvcci 

Liberally   endowed  and  thoroughly 

equipped  for  boys  who  are  able  and  dis- 
posed  to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  op- 
portunities offered.  Under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  not  sectarian.  General  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  any  college  or 
technical  school.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed 
upon  request,  but  a  visit  for  personal 
inspection    is    more    satisfactory. 

JOHN  C,  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,   Blairstown,  N.  J. 


KINGSLEY    SCHOOL    FOR    BOYS 

22  mil.s  from  Xew  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 


J.  R.  Campbell,  M.A., 


Box  I„  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


Princeton  Preparatory    School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  [4,   Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  ol   pupils  (60)  and   freedom   from  rigid  class 
organization.     Excellent   equipment   and    facilities.    Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.   45th  year. 
J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton.  Newjersey. 


■■BBHI 

I  Swarthmore  Preparatory  School 

Swarthmore  really  molds  boys  for  lives  of  useful 
I    ness.   It  is  a  school  with  a  definite  mission,  and  aims 
to  discharge  every  d  iy  i,s  deep  responsibilitj  . 

Every  boy  receives  individual  direction  from  men 
of  strong  character  and  keen  minds,  bringing  out 
what  is  best  in  him  and  cultivating  that  in  which  he 
may  be  deficient. 

Modern      buildings       exceptional     campus     and 
grounds,  indoor  and  outdoor  sports.  Summer  Session. 
Write  for  booklet,  "The  Vision  of  Swarthmore." 
A.  H.  TOMLINSON,  Headmaster 
Dept.  114,  Swarthmore,  Pa.     (11  miles  from  Phila.) 


Organized  for  the  development  of  the  individuality  of  each  boy.   Each  unit  of  16  boys  under  an  efficient  master. 

Preparatory  and  scientific  departments.'    Stimulating  life  in  the  open.     Directed  work  and  play.     Big  athletic- 
fields.    Six  buildings.     Symnasium.    Modern  and  complete  equipment.    701I1  year. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  from  10  to  14.   A  distinct  school  with  a  building  of  its  own.    Under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  father  and  mother. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER.  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 


Thorough  Training  of  the  Boy,  during  the  Formative 
Years,  to  Develop  the  Four-Square  Man 

In  the  New  Jersey  hills,  convenient  to  Xew  Vork  and  Philadelphia.  High  moral  stan- 
dards, excellent  environment.  Pennington  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Business  course.  Small  classes  insure  individual  al  tention.  Specially  chosen 
faculty  of  experienced  men  teachers.  Literary  and  musical  organizations.  Athletics. 
Modern,  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Swimming  pool.  Ample  provision  for  outdoor 
sports,  10-acre  campus.  Military  drill.  Moving  pictures.  Resident  nurse.  • 
Separate  Junior  School  for  a  limited  numbei  of  boys  from  9  to  13.  Home  care, 
Soth  >  ear  opens  September  23rd.     Booklets. 

FRANK    MacDANIEL,  D.  D.,  Headmaster,   Box  SO, 


Pennington 
School 


Pennington,  New  Jersey 


/§'  Preparatory 


j§?  Fr<s;paratory 


K 


ERKIOMEN    SCHOOL    FOR.    BOYS 


IXSTRU(  TI<  >\  in  -  -personal  rare.     In  25  y       -    7s-,   students  prepari  I  fo    i-'"> 

Over  50  of  our  students  arc  honor  men  and  leaders  at   Vale,   Harvard,  Piinceton,  Penn- 

sylvania, Lafayette,  Lehigh,  Penn  State  and  others.  Music,  Oratory,  Business  and  Agriculture. 
Scholarships,  Separate  Junior  School  with  House  Mother  and  constant  supervision.  Complete  equipment. 
Carnegie  Library.  Gymnasium  and  2o-acre  campus.  All  athletics.  Military  drill.  Delightful  homi  life.  IVhole- 
Bome  religious  influence.    Resident  nurse.    Not  conducted  for  profit — moderate  rates.    Catalog 

OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL.  D.D.,  Principal  BOX  113,  PENNSBURG,  PA. 


KiskiminetassrBOYS 

In    flic   high,   healthful   country   oi  Western    Pennsylvania   '  K.iski     Ins 

a  boy  grow  up  out-of-doors.    200  acres  oi    'I'd  highland  overlooking 

the  Kiskiminetas  River.  Special  preparation  for  college  or  technical 
schools.  University  certificate  privileges.  A  faculty  of  13  expert 
teacher-;  keeps  in  close  personal  touch  with  boys.  Small  classes.  Fine 
u.oral  tone  throughout  the  school.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strong  com- 
petitive teams.  Several  football  and  baseball  fields.  Tennis,  golf  course. 
New  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool  and  bowling  alleys.  School  owns 
its    own    farm   and   dairy-      Rate   $700.      For  catalog  address   Box  816. 

DR.     A.  W.     WILSON,    JR.,     Pre:.,     Kiskiminetas    Spring.    School,     Saluburg,    Pa. 


rsbufg 

Academy 


Mercersfenrir..  •*.-•. 

Aim  of  the  School — A  thor- 
ough physical,  mental  and 
moral  raining  for  college 
<>r  business. 

Spirit  —  A  manly  tone  of 
self-reliance,  under  Chris- 
tian masters.  Personal  at- 
tention to  each  boy. 
Location  — On  the  western 
slope  of  the  famous  Cum- 
berland Valley,  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 

Equipment  —  Mo:l«-ru   and    complete.      Junior  School. 

Gymnasium.     Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 

Spirit  of  Mercer^burg"       Address  Box  103. 

WILLIAM   MANN   IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 


Carson  Long  Institute 

Sist  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18  acres 
in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Individual 
and  personal  instruction — how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how 
Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  culture,  efficiency. 
College  Preparatory.  Business.  Junior  Courses.  Spanish, 
French.  Public  Speaking.  Separate  building  for  boys  under 
13  year.-.  Strong  religious  but  non-sectarian  influence.  Low 
charges  due  to  endowment  and  buying  supplies  direct  from 
farmers.  $360  and  up;  Juniors,  $295.  For  further  details, 
address  Carson  Long  Institute. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield.  Box  V. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


IjSfl  Where  Boys  are  Really  Understood 

vKJ'        Close  pergonal  touch,  courcesy  and  a  fine  spirit    | 


Where  Boys  are  Really  Understood 

Close  pergonal  touch,  courcesy  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  gentlemanliness  are  St.  Luke  tra- 
dition*. A  school  of  reasonable  size.  Preparation 
for  college  and  busin---.  Special  Junior  School. 
The  Masters  ate  kindly,  cult-tied  men  whose  spe- 
cialty is  boys. 

For  Booklet  and  Catalog,  please  address 
Chas.H  Strout,  M.A.,Wayne-r>;i  the  Mam  I.ine-Yz.. 


BETHLEHEM 
PA. 


Bethlehem  Preparatory  School, 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  41  years.    F.\- 
tensive grounds.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic:  fields. 
Summer    session.'     Separate    Junior    School    new   building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 


LANCASTER,   PA. 


Founded    1787 


Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  health  record. 
Fine  modern  equipment.  Library,  Gymnasium.  All 
athletics.  Old  School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms. 
Catalogue  and  literature  of  interest  to  college  prepara- 
tory studentson  request.     Address  Box  407. 

1  Edwin  M.  Hartman,  A.M.      ,s 
Principal 


Designed  exclusive- 
h  tor  younger  hoys. 
Genuine  Home  life. 
Vigilant  watchfulness 

of  personal  habits. 
Teachers  reside  in 
school  near  boys  and 
comradeship  bel  ween 
them  develops  right 
thinking  and  manli- 
ness. Situated  in  Illi- 
nois hill  country,  one 
hour  from  Chicago,  looo  feet  above  sea  level, 
20  acres  woodlands.  Athletics.  Inquire  about 
the  northern  summer  camp. 

NOBLE  HILL,  Principal  Woodstock,  111. 


TODD 

ISEMINARY/ 

Woodstock, , 

Illinois 


Claremont  School  for  Boys 

A  school  of  high  standards  for  a  limited  number  of 
recommended  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  all 
colleges.  Ideals  of  Yale  in  Southern  California  cli- 
mate Continuous  outdoor  life  among  orange  groves 
with  snow-covered  mountainsat  back  gate.  Sleeping 
pcclies.  Camping  trips.  Modem  Military  Train- 
ing. All  sports.  35  miles  front  Los  Vngeles.  Send 
for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
>v.  E.  8AKIUS0S,  rh. P..  Dcsdiaasler,  H.u  520,  Claremont,  Cal. 


IMratturk  f- 


Faribault,  Minn. 


B  sAnfe 


Episcopal,  College  Preparatory 

Military— 53rd  Year 

Boys  Bhould  enroll  now  for  1920-21.  Enrollment 
complete  for  September,  1919.  Catalogue  and  View 
Hook  on  Request. 

C.  W.   NEWHALL,    Headmaster,    Drawer  F 


Lake  Forest 
Academy 


RECITATION"   BUILDING. 


FOR     BOYS 

College  preparatory — Not  a  Military  Insti- 
tution. Aim  Distinctively  Educational  and 
for  Service — not  for  Profit. 
Preparatory  education  as  thorough  us  can  be 
found  East  or  West.  Fil  foi  all  colleges.  Gradu- 
ad nutted  to  all  certificate  universities .  Definite 
preparation  foi  entrance  examinations  ol  Vale, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  Mass.  [n^t.  of  Tech. 
Helpful  co-operation  between  faculty  and  Btudents 
—  Honor  Ideal*.     Right   kind  oi    boye.    Clean  Living. 

Scientific  physical  training.     All  athletics,  Including  golf.    Modern  buildings — swimming 
■  ttiful  rural  location  one  hour,  north  «>i  Chicago       Annual  charge  S850. 

JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,   Headmaster,    Box  140,    Lake  Forest,   111. 


Trustees:  Louin  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Farwell 
H.  C.  Chatfleld-Taylor,  Clayton  Mark,  A 
B  Dirk.  Alfred  L.  Baker,  Rev.  J.  a.  K 
McClure.  Geo.  A.  McKlnlotk,  A.  A.  Car- 
pentr-r,  J.  H.  8.  Lee.  8.  A.  Benedict,  Stan- 
ley Field.  B.  M.  Linnell,  M.D.,  John  8 
Nollen,  Ernest  Palmer,  Rev.  Andrew  C 
Zenos. 


Beys*  EVejj 


RANDOLPH -MACON 
ACADEMY 


FRONT  ROYAL.  VA. 

Military  Training 

\   CLOSE  study  of  the  boy's  peculiari- 

■f*  ti,-> — ins  temperament — his  ability — 
ln's  courage  and  his  ambitions — enables 
Randolph-Macon  to  prepare  him  for  Ids 
proper  place  in  life. 

Front    Royal    is   one   of   the  Randolph 
Macon  System  of  Schools,     [t^  surround 
ings  are  inspirational  and  of  high  educa- 
tional advantage.   Thorough  preparation 
for   College   or   Scientific    Schools.     Also 
prepares  for  business  life. 

Intellectual,  moral  and  physical  devel- 
opment combined  with  military  training 
lit  the  hoy  for  the  needs  of  the  times. 
Modern  buildings,  gymnasium  and  spa- 
cious grounds  for  all  outdoor  sports.  *8th 
session  opens  September  it?,  1919.  Rates 
£400.     For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M..  Principal 
Box  410,  Front  Royal,  Va. 


OLD  DOMINION  ACADEMY 

Under  entire  new  management.  Robert  Allen's 
school  for  boys,  8  to  20,  affords  excellent  opportunity 
foi  make-up  work  and  summer  tutoring  in  mountains, 
at  health  report.  Regular  school  prepares  for  college 
or  business.  Semi-military.  3  well  appointed  buildings. 
Boys  live  with  masters  under  refining  influences. 
Honor  system.  Tennis,  baseball — all  athletics.  Write 
for  Summer  Announcement  and  Catalog. 
R.  E.  ALLEN,  Supt.,       Box  L,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.Va. 


Stuyvesant  School 

WARRENT0N,    VIRGINIA 

In  the  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge,  the  Stuyvesant 
School  enjoys  a  lofty  elevation,  superb  scenery,  and 
unrivaled  climate.  New  buildings,  all  outdoor  sports. 
Riding,  fox-hunting  and  trap-shooting.  Nan-military, 
but  drill,  target  practice  and  bayonet  work  are  prac- 
ticed each  day.  Boys  are  prepared  for  Yale,  Harvard. 
Virginia  and  all  colleges.  Small  classes,  individual 
instruction.    For  catalog  address 

EDWIN  B.  KING,  M.A.  (Yale),  Headmaeter 


The  Virginia  Episcopal  School 

(Near)  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Prepares  boys  for  college  and  university.  Handsome  build- 
ings, modern  equipment,  in  beautiful  mountain  country. 
Education  at  cost  through  generosity  of  founder.  Apply  for 
information  to  Rev.  ROBERT  C.  JETT,  D.D.,  Principal. 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

A  school  with  a  high  moral  standard  where  strong,  virile 
matihoood  is  developed.  Limited  enrollment — one  teacher 
to  7  boys.  Military  drill.  Special  care  of  younger  boys. 
Opens  September  17th.    Rate   $-)So.     Catalog. 

J.  R.  SANDIFER.  Headmaster,  Hendersonrille,  N.  C. 


The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

41 17  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburbt),  Washington,  D.  C. 

Q  A  TTVT'p  A  T  T5  A  TVTC  The  National  Cathedral  School 
0/\llN  X  /\J_.J3/\lNO  ,OI  B0ys.  Beautiful  campus  of 
40  acres.  College  preparatory.  Outdoor  and  indoor  sport-. 
One  resident  master  to  every  four  boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of 
Washington,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Wiite  for 
descriptive  catalog  and  view  book. 

U'M.  H.  CHURCH,  Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 


TOME    SCHOOL 

On  the  Susquehanna 

National  Boarding  School  for   Boys 

Separate  School  for  Little  Boys 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D..  Director 

Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


CThe  McCallie  School 

A  Home  School  for  Boys 

On  historic  and  beautiful  Missionary 
Ridge.  College  or  Technical  prepara- 
tory. Student  self  govern  m  ent. 
Honor  System.  Large  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Small  1  lasses.  All  athletii 
sports.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gym- 
nasiums. Mo  better  athletic  field  in 
South.  Diving,  swimming,  rowing 
11  Like  Military  Drill.  Write  for 
well  illustrated  catalogue. 

Headmasters.  S.  J.  &  J.  P.  McCallie 
CHATTANOOGA.  TENNl 


' 


Stamford     Military     Academy 

\  in.  paratory  school  that  pursues  Bound  educational 

method*  and  provides  a  rh< lab  training  foi  muni 

and  body.  Located  at  Shippan  Point  on  I  ono  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  New  \  oi  k.  the  situation  Is  ideal. 
Military  tactics  in  the  freah  in\  IgoratinR  air  ki  ep  the 
boys  in  the  finest  physical  trim.  C.la  ei  are  purpoaelj 
small  and  students  are  assured  individual  considera- 
tion from  every  teacher*  The  locality  permits  even 
kind  "I  outdoor  sport  and  the  gymnasium  is  well 
.qiiipi.Hu  for  all  Indoor  exercise.  Summer  Camp.  For 
catalog  addn  ^WALTER  D.  GERKEN.  A.M.,  Principal, 
SHIPPAN  POINT,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


ALLEN  MILITARY  SCHOOLw",M1?roB 


U 


S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  says: 
"The  .Mien  School  has  taken  up  with  seriousness  and 
completeness  the  work  oj  giving   military  training 
to  its  pupils     something  thai  ail  our  targe  schools, 
colleges  and  universities  ought  to  do." 
A  country  school  LO  miles  from  Boston.  Development 
of  the  personality  of  each  boy  plus  organized  athletics, 
work  and  play  under  a  military  system.     Horseback 
liding,  gymna3ium,  swimming  pool.      Athletic  fields. 
New  buildings.     For  booklet  address 

THOMAS  CHALMERS,  A.B..D.D.,  Director, 
431  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  Lo  the  voting  American  boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough  work.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  health  considered  of  rirM  im- 
portance. Military  training  adapted  to  the  a  e 
of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary 
schools.  Equipment  modern  and  complete.  loo 
acres.    Tuition  Siooo. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L,  Billerica,    Mass. 


I 


, 


THE  MASSANUTTEN  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


Box  8 
Woodstock,  Va. 


Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley,  ioo  miles  from  Washington.  Pre- 
pares for  college  and  business.  Music,  athletics.  New §25,000 
Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  Limited  to  100  boys.  $425. 
Address   HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 

rGreenbrier-t 

A  Presbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  In- 
structors— allcollegegraduates.  Uracins  mountain  climate. 
2300ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line,  C.&O.  R.  R.  Brick  build- 
ings. Athleticfield.  Terms$375.  Illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.H.B.  Moore,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  11,  LewisburK.W.  Va. 


Danville  Military  Institute 

/  Danville,  Virginia  \ 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Unsurpassed  cli- 
mate. Prepares  for  colleges,  universities,  business, 
and  Government  Academies.  Select  patronage,  strong 
faculty,  home  influences,  modern  equipment.  Depart- 
ment for  small  boys.    Charges  $51)0,     Catalog,  address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON,  Superintendent 


Fishburne  Military  Schoo 

Waynesboro,     Virginia 

40th  year.  New  $80,000  fireproof  building.  A  modern 
high-standard  school  located  in  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains. 
Small  clashes  of  ii"t  more  than  10  cadets  to  each  teacher 
eeeure  individual  attention  for  every  boy.  Preparer  for 
universities  and  business  life.  Hale  sr>uu.  Catalog. 
Annual  Spring  encam/nne.it . 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hudgins        WtkW  R'  °'  T'  ( ■ 

Principal,  Box  404.  MTlff  TO!  1*11  II      "\Yo\  '}>,),[ 


■rJatkY 


Send  I  he  Hoys  lo 

"The  West  Point 

of  the  Keystone  State" 

Tr..ii.   I...  i  adershlp  In  war  and  peace. 

Offei     i.  adlng  to  d<  gree     In  I  Ivll 

Engineering,  (  hemistry,  Economic    and  finance. 

l\e\v  Drill  Hall.  (Ainu  .   in  in  anil  Swim  mile     I  '.  . 

Athletic)  oi  .,11  l  in, I  . 
Preparatory  Department  and  School  foi 
■    younger  boy*.  Early  application  nei 

J-,    obtain  .iilnii      I.. i,  I,,,   .  ,,!  ,  ...    ..,..,,     i..n  ,„ 

[\,  17    Reservation* f oi  i  i  12c  are  b  ln<  made 

»<\^or  wire   Col.    Cha».    E.   Hyatt.   Pres,,    Boi  516,  Client   r.    Pa 


NSYLVANIA 

Military 
f  College 


As-.  V  \ 


fc^■P*^^V■■H■■■*■■■■■H•lV■*9R 


For  70  Select  YOUNG  BO  YS 

A    BCbOOl    With     the    personal    touch.       JumI 

enough  military  training  to  inculcate  habit 
of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness,  clean 
linessand  self-reliance.  One  teacher  to  ten 
boys.  The  students' comforts,  pleasures  and 
spoils  are  as  carefully  considered  as  their 
mental  training.  Healthful  location,  18 
null's  from  \.  V..  66  miles  from  I'liila. 

For  catalog  address 
MAJOR  CHAS.  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  75,  Freehold,  N.J. 


D  MILITARY  SCHOOL 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  developed 
in  your  boy  tmough  the  Military  System.  He  will  in 
taught  how  to  study  —  how  to  learn.  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  .Academic,  Special  *>nt]  Business  Courses. 
Catalogue  and  View  Book  mailed.    Address 

Dr.  CHAKLES  H.  LORENCE,  Pres.,  Major  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER,  St.pl. 
Box  402  _  Wenonah,  New  Jersey 


***** 


Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  35th  year.  For  cat- 
alogue, address  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON,  Drav.eLC-7,  Boiden- 
town,  N.  J.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

NEWTON  ACADEMY  ^  &££*£££ 

school  for  young  hoys.  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City.  Beautiful, 
high,  healthful  location.  Thorough  preparation.  Home 
care.  Discipline  kind  but  firm.  Summer  Session.  Horses 
and  ponies  for  bovs'  use.  Gymnasium.  All  sports.  Moderate 
rates.     Catalog.    PHILIP  S.WILSON,  A.   M.,  Principal 

Maryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall 

Charlotte  Hall  School  M'&fiEk  *2££?fc 

proximity   to   Baltimore    and  Washington.      Estate    of  32s 

acres.    Healthful  location.   Safe  home  for  boys.  Business  and 

classical  courses.     Moderate    terms.      For  catalog,    address 

Captain  B.  F.  Crow-son,  Principal 


■  ekskill  Academy 


Pa 
(Military  since  1857) 
87th  year.     Army  Officer  Detailed. 
R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 
Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the   PRINCIPALS,  Peekskill,   N.  Y. 


\£. 


Military  Academy 

l<  boy  at  Nazareth  Hall  will  be  sur- 
mle.l  with  the  influences  that  develop 

manly   character.      Boys    live  in 
companies    under   supervision  ot 
instructors.  Complete  equipment. 
Gymnasium, Basketball.  Bast  ball 
Tennis,  Skating,    Skiing  and 
Coasting.    Military    system    in- 
stills   promptness,     order     ami 
obedience.       Location     near 
Bethlehem    and     E  as  ton. 
College  Preparatory. 
Business     and    Gen- 
eral  Courses.     X<  v 
Junior    Department    in     separate 
building.      Kate  Solid.     Come  and 
visit  the  school.      Address 

REV.  A.  D.  THAELER,  D.  D. 
20  Kusretb,  Pa. 


ST.  JOHN'S 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 

Prepares  boys  for  college.  Every  modern  facil- 
h  y  tor  best  mental,  moral  and  physical  training. 
Splendidly  equipped  buildings.  Gymnasium 
and  athletic  field.  Sympathetic  faculty.  Mili- 
tary discipline.  JUNIOR  HALL,  a  separate 
school  for  boys  under  13,     For  catalog  address 

WILLIAM  RANNEY  A.  M.Pd.  D.,Prin.OSSINING-ON -HUDSON  N.Y. 


jThe  fitadel 

i      Founded  1 842  ^**^^  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 


! 


Rated  by  War  Dept.  as  "Distinguished  Military  College" 
Senior  unit  R.  O.  T.  <*.  Open  air  military  work  all  the  year. 
Unsurpassed  for  military  excellence  and  esprit.  Over  SOU  re- 
cent graduates  are  officersin  military  and  naval  service.  En- 
gineering, Scientific  and  Liberal  Art  courses  confer  R.S.  anii 
C.E.  degrees.  14  High  School  units  required  for  admission . 
Applicants  must  be  16  years  old.  Expenses  limited  to  cost. 
Catalog,  address 

COL.  O.  J.  BOND,  Superintendent 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Corntvall-on-Hutlson.  N.Y. 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus- 
trated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice  -  President. 

Largest  Military 
School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY.    INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL    RATES     TO    MISICIASS) 


ift&ry 


Built  by  the  U.S.  Government 


Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  under 
supervision  of  Li. -Col. 
E.  F.  Graham,  U.S.A. 


The  South's  great  military  school  where  initiative 
and  natural  gifts  of  leadership  are  strengthened  by 
thorough  scholarship  and  self-discipline. 


BOYS  FROM  26  STATES 

Magnificent  $500,000  plant.  Largest  drill  hall  in  the  South, 
beautiful  campus.  Excellent 
parade  grounds  and  field  for  all 
sports.  Athletics  open  to  all 
students,  under  careful  personal 
supervision. 

Junior  School  for  smaller  boys.  Sep- 
arate buildings.  When  writing  for 
catalogue,  please  give  age  of  your  boy. 


The  Columbia 

Military  Academy 

Box  D 

Columbia 
Tenn. 


67 


acres 


STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 


Government   Honor   School 

52S  boys  from  47  States  Tait  session.  Largest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  mora! 
tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion bv  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  fifty- 
nine  years  old.  $275,000  barracks,  full  equip- 
tnent,  absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $550. 
Catalogue  free.     Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


TENNESSEE 
Sweetwater 


M 


JTARY  INSTITUTE 

«    Tennessee 


msanr 


Forty-sixth  year.  Nation-wide  pat- 
ronage. Classed  as  HONOR  SCHOOL 
for  interstate  recognition,  Southern 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
Unit  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
with  West  Point  Graduate  in  charge. 
Prepares  for  Government  Academies, 
Colleges,  Business.  Health  record  un- 
surpassed. All  athletics.  Summer 
camp  June  27th.  Charges  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  views,  address 

COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY,  Supt..      -     Box  90,    Sweetwater,  Tenn. 


n  linn 1  l 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  drill 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent,  including  new 
laboratories,  buildings  and  woodworking  shops. 
Designated  "Honor  School"  by  War.  Dept.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.  O.  T.  C,  Early  registration  necessary; 
waiting  list  1917-1918.  References  required.  Address 
THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER.  K.  M.  I.,  LYNDON,  KY. 


Blackstone    Military   Academy 


BLACKSTONE,  VIRGINIA 

College  preparatory  and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Pied- 
mont section  of  Virginia.    Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
On  West  Point  accredited  list.      New  modern  buildings.      Personal 
supervision  of  students.   Graduates  admitted  to  leading  Universities 
without  examination.      New  equipment  throughout. 
Full  commercial  courses.    Tuition  $425.00.    Eor  cata- 
logue address           Colonel  E.  S.  LIGON,  President, 
Box  B,  Blackstone,  Virginia.  


O  I  Lt7  /itrlVjrl  I  O   ACADEMY! 


Best  equipped  boys'  school  in  South.  TFN  BUILDINGS  with  excellent 
library,  laboratory,  class-room  facilities.  Faculty  of  university  experts 
intees  thorough  work.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  AND  CLOSE 
51  PERVISION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Character-moulding,  sound  scholar- 
ship, good  habits,  clean  sport — school  ideals.  Classical,  scientific,  agricul- 
tural, commercial  coursi  -.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities  North 
and  South.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF 
FOUR  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS.  Rates  $600;  at  Annex,  $850.  For 
handsomely  illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE,  President.  Box   1 OO.  Lebanon,  Tenn. 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

The  Army  and  Navy  College 

A  DISTINCTIVE  and  completely  equipped 
school  with  a  twenty-five  acre  campus. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  Foothills. 
Military  Staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Strong  faculty  from  leading  uni- 
versities. 

The  best  is  developed  in  the  boy.  Small 
classes  insure  individual  attention.  Private 
tutoring  for  every  boy  without  extra  cost. 
Junior  College  course,  Professional  and  Uni- 
versity Preparatory  courses.  B.  A.  degree  con- 
ferred. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  R.  O.  T.  C.  Com- 
plete equipment  for  Infantry.  Signal  Corps, 
Machine  Gun  Practice.  Automatic  rifles.  Pre- 
paring for  entrance  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point.  College  courses  to  insure  high  rank  in 
the  Academies.  Mai  ion  Institute  has  an  excep- 
tional record  of  successes  on  entrance  exam- 
inations to  these  Government  Schools.  Unsur- 
passed health  records.  Marion  is  located  in  the 
isothermal  belt  that  the  Government  found  the 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Outdoor 
work  every  day  in  winter.     Rates  moderate. 

For  catalog  and  information,  address 

COLONEL  W.  L.  MURFEE 

Superintendent 
MARION  ALABAMA 


The  Southern  Military  Academy 

Plant,  S500.0O0,  fully  equipped.  Carefully  trains  ior  all 
Universities,  West  Point,  Annapolis,  Business.  Diplomas 
awarded.  Music,  physical  culture,  athletics,  gymnasium, 
swimming-pool.  Full  Faculty  of  university  and  amiy 
specialists.  Dormitories  and  equipment  brand  new,  sweet , 
and  sanitary.  Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  sleeping  porches, 
baths,  toilets,  showers,  hot  and  cold  water  on  all  floois. 
Healthful  and  delightful  climate,  congenial  and  cultured 
society.  Board  and  tuition,  $500.  Address  Box  B, 
COL.  W.  D.  FONVILLE,  Pres.,  Greensboro,  Alabama 


FTS 


ItilharyA 


ca< 


A  NATIONAL  SCHOOL         Founded  1867 

Unit  R.  0.  T.  C. 
Military  science  taught  by  U.S.  Army  officer.  Col- 
lege Preparatory,  Business  and  Music.  Gymnasi- 
um and  Swimming  Pool.  341  boys  enrolled  from  28 
states  and  3  foreign  countries  last  year.  Unusually 
liberal  terms.  All  sports.  Out-of-doors  the  yeai 
round.  A  broader  preparation  than  the  public 
school  can  give.  Catalog.  Rev.  Walter  Mitchell, 
D  D..  Rector,  Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


Page  Military  Academy  ^.l^aK 

year.  Semi-fireproof  buildings ;  no  high  school  boys,  but 
everything  adapted  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  little  folks;  the 
largest  school  of  its  class  in  America.  Ask  for  catalog.  Address 
Robert  A.  Gibbs,  Headmaster,  Page  Military  Academy, 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Box  24s.  Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

SEWANEE   MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

{N  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college ;  vigorous  out- 
doorlife;R.O.T.C.unit.  All  athletics.  Enrollment 
220.  Unable  to  accommodate  80  late  applicants 
last  year.    Early  registration  advisable.    Catalog. 

Col.  DuVAL  G.  CRAVENS,  Superintendent. 
Box  690,  Sewanee,  Tenn. 
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BRANHAM  &  HUGHES 
MILITARY     ACADEMY 

27th  Year 

The  school  you  can  send  your  boy  to  and  be 
sure  you  have  made  the  right  choice.     Highest 
grade  preparatory  and  general  courses. 
This  Academy  has  always  been  noted  for  its 
exceptionally  strong  faculty— all  college  graduates 
specialized  in  boy  training  and  development. 
Inspiring   location.      Beat   moral   surroundings.      $450 
includes  everything.      R.  O.  T.  C.  under  supervision  of 
Major   R  .  F.  Jordon  and  Lieutenant  Kent  Morrison. 
United  States  Army. 

It  Will  pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue 

Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

Box  4                                                      Spring;  Hill,  Tenn. 

Mffifcairy 


WESTERN 

MILITARY  ACADEMY 


M 


"Linked  wth  the  Government" 

By  direction  of  President  WiUon.  Infantry  uniU  of  the 
Junior  and  Senior  Divisions,  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps,    have   been   established   in   this   institution. 


Weitera  Military  Icademy  la  an  accredited  military 
,, -.,t..rv  school,  not  excallad  by  any  similar 
institution,  that  preparei  boy*  for  coll «r  busi- 
ness. Develops  thorouahneiw,  high  sense  ol  honor, 
system.  Industry,  fine  physique,  obedience  and  the 
abilil  y  <o  command.                     ,      ,      ...  ,.   .  . 

Location,  neai  St.  Louis,  noted  for  healthf ulness  and 
beauty;  secluded,  yet  verj  ....  »I  e  Four  fireprool 
Barracks.  Complete  school  facilities.  Large  Studs 
Hall.  Class.  Science,  Reading  and  Recreafaon  Rooms. 
Specialh  constructed   and  equipped  Drill   Hall  and 

Gymi n    Enameled  brickswimming Pool.  Supei 

vised  Vthletlcs,  manlj  sports  and  strong  teams. 
I  ..ill. in  *700 

•1  bplications  last  veur  greatly  exceeded 
capacity.  Fewer  places  than  ever  be - 
fon  are  available  for  new  caaels 
Early  application  advised. 
Col.  G.  D.  PATON,  Superintendent 

Maj.  R.  L.  JACKSON, 
Principal 


,       MILITARY 
JJLVtK^  ACADEMY 


will  mould  and  develop 
your  boy.  Culver  teaches  responsi- 
bility, promptness  obedience,  loy- 
alty. Second  only  to  \Vest  Point  in 
standingand  equipment.  Culver  with 
high  academic  ideals,  exceptional 
physical  training  and  practical  work 
teaches  boys  to  handle  the  emer- 
gency as  welt  as  the  conventional. 
A  new  barracks  makes  room  for  a 
few  more  bovs  tor  HUsl-20.-  -  Ages  14-16 
preferred.  Early  enrollment  urged. 
.Catalog.     Address 

The  Executive  Officer,  Culver,  Indiana 


New  Mexico  ES 

•  A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the! 
Vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
— bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al- 
titude 3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.  Address 
Col.  Jas.  W.  Willson,  Snot. ,  Box  L.  Roswell,  New  Mexico 


mamma 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music.  Unit  of 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  with  army  detail, 
by  direction  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
Recognized  by  the  North  Central  Association  of 
Secondary  Schools  and  Colleges. 

"Big  Brother  Plan" 

Our  "  Big  Brother  Plan "  of  School  Government 
brings  the  boys  into  close  personal  touch  with  then- 
instructors. 

New  $75,000  fireproof  barracks.  Separate  building 
for  the  smaller  boys.  Indoor  Swimming  Pool.  All 
Athletics.  Trench  and  Bridge  Building.  Debating 
and  Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club,  Band  and 
Orchestra.  Location  in  a  quiet  town  on  the  main 
line  of  the  Wabash  and  C.  &  A.  R.  R. 

Capacity  taxed  annually .   Early  enrollment  neces- 
sary. Tuition  $660.     For  catalogue,  address 

ASST  SECRETARY 
>   Mexico,  Mo. 


ABROAD  field  of  enlarged  activities 
is  before  the  young  man  of  today. 
To  meet  and  discharge  these  great  re- 
sponsibilities a  firm  foundat  pn  of  char- 
acter and  intelligent,  aggressive  manhood 
must  be  laid. 

St.  John's  fosters  a  spirit  of  manly 
independence  and  self-reliance.  Boys 
learn  to  act  on  their  own  initiative  and 
to  make  right  decisions.  The  military 
training  develops  alertness,  prompt- 
itude, and  orderly  habits,  while  the 
thorough  scholastic  work  prepares  for 
entrance  to  the  country's  leading  uni- 
versities or  for  business  or  professional 
life. 


ftracterot^ 

THE  AMERICAN   RUGBY 

St.  John's  is  a  school  that  has  earned 
a  more  than  national  reputation  for 
the  thoroughness  of  its  scholastic  work, 
the  excellence  of  its  military  instruc- 
tion, and  the  perfection  of  its  physical 
training. 

The  boy  who  puts  himself  in  har- 
mony with  St.  John's  methods  will 
find  his  reward  in  a  robust  body,  an 
alert  mind  and  a  strengthened  moral 
backbone. 

Early   application   is   imperative    to 

secure  admission  for  the  coming  school 
year  opening  September  24th.  Entries 
for  1420  received. 

\m\    n    1      11    11  iiiiimhw^—— mmmmgmm m m 
ST.  JOHN'S  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Box  12G,         Delafield,  Waukesha  Co.,  Wis. 


CoastMilitaiya^ Naval  Academy 


OPEN  AIR  SCHOOL  on  the  Gulf.      Boys    sleep   out    of  doors  every  night  in 
the  year.     Junior  School  for  boys  between  ages  of  8  and  15.     Military  and 
Naval  Training  under  Government  Officers. 

Address  the  Principals.  Gulfport,  Miss.        R.  1. 

Send  US  the  Boy  and  we  will  return  you  the  Man 


KEMPER 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 


Boonville,  Mo. 
76th  Year. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department 
grates  Kemper  as  an  "Honor  School",  the  highest  rating  given.    Largest  and 

Inmost  completely  equipped  "prep"  school  in  the  West.   Senior  and  Junior  unit 
R.  O.  T.  C.   Certificate  admits  to  colleges  and  universities.    New  S150.00o.00 
fire-proof  barracks  and  new  equipment.     Early  application  ail  vised.    Tuition 
Colt  Ti  A.  Johnston,  Supti  h.!,?,*™"'!^''..''..".'. 


A    Military    Brass  Hand  is  one  fep.ture  of 
Kemper's  exceptional  music  depai  rrnent. 


MORGAN 
PARK    . 


MILITARY    ACADEMY 

/  -',../      />  //  ,    L4  yTTLES    PROM  CHICAGO 
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boy 


A  school  where  a  boy 

receives  thorough  training  in  the  fun- 

r  damenta'.s  and  acquires  regular  habits  ol 

study.     There  is  no  other  military'  academy  which 

offers  teacher-conducted  visits  to  Chicago's  industries. 

business    houses    and    civic  centres.     Boys  thus  brought 

direct  touch   with  varying  phases  of  modern  economi 

can    choose    intelligently    their   own   lite   work.      Home 

atmosphere   and   individual  care.       Separate    school    for    younger 

Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.    All  sports.    For  catalog  address 


into 

piogtess 


Col.  H.  D.   VBELLS.  Supt..  Box  800.  Morgan  Park.  Chicago.  Ill 
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Northwestern    Military    and   Naval   Academy 

ry-j        •!  A  virile  college-preparatory  school  on  the  high   shorn  of   Luke  Geneva. 

IU  IHlltS  Government  based  on  I  louoridcjls.  Thorough  military  am]  nival  instruction. 

/t-niti    Cliimirn      Visit  10  the  school  whDe  in  session  i-  urged.    Every  improvement  in  sani- 

JIUlll    y^niLU^u   tation,    beating,    lighting.     Fireproof.     Fixed   price  covers   board,   tuition, 

uniforms  and  all  necessary  expense  including  pocket  money. 

Only  those  who  qualify  morally,  academically,  physically  anil  as  refined  gentlemen  receive 
diploma^      Automobile  corps  includes  tanks.     R.  ().  T.  C.     Designated  '"Honor  School." 

Completion  this  Summer  of  buildings  gives  increased  capacity.  Limit,  220  selected  students. 
Nearl)  200  refused  last  Fall  for  lack  of  room.  Early  registration  necessary.  Catalog.  Address 
COLONEL  R.  P.  DAVIDSON.  So.pt.  Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin. 


OHIO  MILITARY  INSTITUTE 

Founded  in  1833 

An  academic,  military  and  physical  training  school.  Separate  depart- 
ment for  young  boy*.  Located  at  College  Hill,  unusually  beautiful  and 
wholesome  suburb  of  Cincinnati.  Buildings  well  equipped.  New  Gymnasium. 
All  Athletics  under  careful  supervision.  Military  subordinate  to  academic 
training.  One  instructor  to  every  nine  cadet-.  Certificate  admits  to  col- 
leges. No  hazing.  Moral  and  social  influences  of  primary  consideration. 
Write  for  catalog  to 

A.  M.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  51,  College  Hill,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


MIAMI 

Military  Institute 

Trains  for  Good  Physical  Manhood 

Each  student's  need  is  met  whether  it  is  instruc- 
tion, encouragement,  advice  or  discipline.  Miami 
Military  linds  the  best  in  boys  and  makes  the  most 
of  that  best. 

Military  training  develops  strong,  responsive  bodies. 
High  academic  standards  keep  minds  active  and  alert. 
Social  and  moral  training  brings  out  individuality 
and  gentle-manliness.  Recreation  and  all  outdoor 
activities. 

Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Government 
Academies.  Higher  Colleges.  Universities  or  Busi- 
ness. Preparatory  dept.  Military  training  under 
U.  S.  Army  Officers.  35th  year  begins  Sept.  17th, 
1919.    Write    for   further   information   and   catalog. 

ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  M.A..  President 
REED  M.  BROWN.  A.B.,  Ph.B..  Headmaster 
S.  KENNEDY  BROWN,  A.B.,  Registrar 
Bos  72,  Germantown.  Ohio 


C®=©duasaftB@in!8il 


KIMBALL    UNION   ACADEMY 

A  high-grade   preparatory   school  with  a  moderate  tuition, 
/07th  year  opens  Sept    17th.     High  elevation.    Ki^ht  build- 
ings.   100  acres.  New  and  separate  dormitories  for  Kirlsand 
boys.     New  gymnasium.      Playing  fields.     School  farm. 
CHARLES  ALDEN  TRACY,  Headmaster,  Meriden,  N.H. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY  C/it 

Ample  fields  for  r;-t  n-at:on  and  organized  athletics.  Modern 
buildings.  Gymnasium.  College  preparatory,  agricultural, 
dome*  <>nr-es.    Personal  care  of  each  boy  and  girl. 

Lady  Principal  for  girls.  $400.  Address  V.  T.  Clayton, 
A.M..  Headmaster,    Andover.  New  Hampshire. 

Pillsburu 
— ^        Academy       a# 

A  school  of  exceptional  nth  vintages  o»"^^i 
reasonable  terms,  large  endowment.  y 
ducational.  43rd  >  ear.  8  build- 
ings. Gymnasium,  Swimming  pool. 
Athlc  11.  -.  M  ilk. ii)  I  trill.  Manual 
1  raining.  Prepare!  foi  College  or 
Business.      Individual    instruction. 

piano.  Voice.    Four  j  eai  1  tes  and 

electn  e  .    1  iolin,  pp  paratory  and  ad- 
vanced. A  >t.  Dome  1  \\  ears' 
course.      Oratory.      Glee   Club,     Orchestra.     Chorus. 
_MIL0    B      PRICE,    Ph.D.,    Principal.    Owatonna,    Minn. 


HITCHCOCK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


San  Rafael,  California 


18  Miles  from  San  Francisco 


Everything  to  make  your  boy  a  staunch,  sturdy  American. 
All-year-round  outdoor  life.  Splendid  equipment.  Experi- 
enced instructors.  School  fully  accredited.  Indoor  rifle 
range.  Physical  culture,  track,  diamond,  gridiron,  tennis, 
etc.  High  morals.  Thorough  training  of  mind,  body  and 
character.  Separate  room  for  each  pupil.  Juniors  in  sepa- 
rate building.  Hitchcock  is  a  count]  y  school  in  a  beautiful, 
healthy  part  of  California.  42nd  year  opens  in  September. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  to  REX  D.  SHERER.  President. 


George  School 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  For  Boys  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.  Courses  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  student  studies  under  supervision  of  principal. 
Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special  courses.  Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  pool.  227  wooded  acres  and  open 
country  on  Neshaminy  creek.  Endowed — rates  mod- 
erate. Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 
George  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,    Box  274,    George  School,   Pa. 


■' —  -    .  1  '  If  *"-■■.*. 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  An  Unusually  Complete  Day 
School.  College  preparation.  Household  anil  Fine  Arts.  Gym- 
nasium and  Swimming  Pool.  Six  Year  High  School  Course 
for  Girls.  Six  Year  Elementary  Course  for  Boys  and  Girls. 

Catalogue  upon  request.  Henry  C'akr  Pearson,  Principal, 
Broadway  at  12iith  Street,  Nov  York  City. 


PnlTvir  AcQrlpmv  New  London.  N.  H.  In  the  New 
^OlDy  ACaUemy  Hampshire  Hills.  Location  un- 
surpassed. Co-educational.  Meets  college  requirements. 
General  courses.  Domestic  Arts.  Music.  Modern  buildings. 
Exceptional  scientific  equipment.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
field.  Endowment.  Pounded  1837,  Boston  Office,  Tremont 
Temple.  Justin  O.  Wellman,  A.B.,  Headmaster. 

Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Endowed.     Managed   by   Friends.     9  teachers.      So   pupils. 

College  preparatory — Music — Citizenship.     t>uak.-r  Ideals 

dominate.     Hoard    and    tuition  S.i.so.      Send    for  catalogue. 

William  J.  Reagan,  A.M.,  Principal, 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1855.  Co-educational.  Large  Endow- 
ment. In  healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
6  modern  buildings.    20  acres,  athletic  field;  large  lake. 

A  Christian  home  School  preparing  for  all  Colleges. 
Courses,  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college.  Piano,  violin, 
vocal,    elocution,    stenography.         Expenses,    $400. 

Fa   I  atali  >g  address 

Registrar,       Box    AC,         Beaver  Dam,      Wisconsin 


tsrand  river  institute 


Pounded  IH.M.    Strictly  high-grade,  co-educational,  preparatory  school. 

until    in. rli            ibli     ii.    endowment.     New  dormitotie-  and  gymnasium, 
busini      fundi  ital  id  oratory. 


Exceptional  equip- 

I   training  in 
,  austlnburgt  Ohio. 


WSe  (ihrfcSchool 

?or  Concentration 


FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING   AND    DAY   PUPILS 

Prepares  for  any  college.  By  an  intensive  system  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  enables  a  bright  pupil  to  complete  a 
course  in  much  less  than  the  usual  time,  anil  trains  pupils 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert, 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjects. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.     Summer  sessions. 

Boys'  School,  72d  St.  &  West  End  Ave. 

Girls'  School,  301   West  72d  St. 

New  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 

IIMIHUHH 


DICKINSON   SEMINARY 

Preparation  for  college  a  specialty.  Strong 
courses  in  Business  Music,  Art,  Crafts.  Expres- 
sion. Large  campus  and  athletic  field.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Two  gymnasiums.  Separate 
dormitories.     Co-educational.     Rates  $450. 

Catalog.     Box   L. 
Rev.  BENJAMIN  C.CONNER,  D.D.,  Willianisport,  Pa. 


Emory  and  Henry  College 

f*      Emory,  Va.  Established  1836     "^ 

On  the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R.,  25  miles  east  Or 
Bristol,  Va.  Noted  tor  beauty  and  healthfulness.  New, 
modern  dormitories.  University-trained]  faculty. 
Courses  of  instruction  up-to-date  and  instruction  thor- 
ough. Literary  societies  famous  for  excellence  of 
work.  Society  halls  unsurpassed  in  the  South.  Fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class. 
Reasonable  rates.  Write  for  catalog  and  book  of  views. 
Next  session  opens  September  1 S,  1919.    Address 

CHARLES  C.  WEAVER,  President.  Box  242,  Emory,  Va. 


DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

•C^rd  Year 

Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  liberal  terms,  JS25-J40U  per  year.  Special 

Course  in  Domestic  Science 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 

ARTHX'KW.PEIRCK,  l.itt.I).,  Principal 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont.  Box  137 
<NtarVpv  ^pminarv   Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake. 
OtarKCV   OCIIllIldiy   Real  country,  pupils  have  room 

and  air.  Modern  plant.  For  both  >cxes,  eleven  years  and 
upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.     Ran-.  $:l:ij-$.t?5. 

MARTVN  S  .mmerbell,  LL.D.,  President. 


TILTON     SEMINARY 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  For  younj;  men 
and  women.  Preparation  for  college  and  business.  Courses 
for  Hign  School  graduates.  Home  economics.  Christian 
Influence.  10  buildings.  New  25-acre  athletic  field.  Separate 
department  for  young  boys.  Endowment  permits  moderate 
cost.  GeorgeL.  Plimpton,  Prin.,  52  School  St.,  Tilton,  \.H. 

WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a  vision 
of  the  highest  purposes  of  life.  College  Preparation, 
Business,  Music,  Art.  Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Military  Training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic 
fields.  75th  year.  Endowed — low  rates.  Catalog. 
L.  L.  SpRague,  D.D..  President,  Kingston.  Pa. 


F®ir  Sft&inr&!nra®ir©irs 


STAMMERING 

Complete  an  1  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1001.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  hy  medical 
profession.  70-page  hook  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President. 
4256  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


s 


TAMMERER 

You  can  be  cured  quickly,  permanently  and 
privately.  Write  mi  personally  for  free  book- 
let, "How  bo  Stop  Stammering;."  Samuel  S. 
Robbins,  Prtn.  Boatoi  Stammi  rare1  [natftate, 
246  Huntington  Avenue,    Boston,  Mass. 


s 


STAMMER 

If  vou  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
mv  big  new  FREE  book  and  spinal  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  formB  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural   method.      Write  today. 
North -Western  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  Are.,  Mirwioket,  Wb 


• 
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Worcester,  Mat*. 


Announces    a    Series    <>t    Speciah  td    Programs 
l.    Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 
1.    Social   and  Economic  Reconstruction. 
S,    Industrial  Chemistry. 
I.    Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 

5.  Engineering. 

6.  High  School  Teaching. 

These  courses  (ire  combined  with  the  fundamental, 

ncadei ubiects  which  form   the  true  basis  ol   a 

liberal  education. 

EDMUND   C.  SANFORD,  President 

Worcester,   Mass. 
[■.'I  Information,  address  the  President's  office 


A  Course  forTraining  City  Managers 
and  Municipal  Executives 

October   1,   1919  to  June  1,  1920 

This  course  will  be  conducted  by  the  Training 
School  for  Publii  Service  of  the  New  York  Bureau 
of  Municipal  Research.  The  specialists  of  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  and 
other  leading  specialists  in  the  field  of  public  admin- 
istration will  act  ax  instructors.  In  addition  to  the 
regular  recitations,  lectures,  and  seminar  confer- 
ences, there  will  be  a  considerable  amount  of  prac- 
tical field  work. 

Registration  will   be   limited   to  twenty    students. 

Only  persons  of  superior  educational  qualifications 

will  be  admitted  to  the  course.    Apply  to 

Chester  C.  Maxey 

Supervisor  of  the  Training  School  f  or^  Public  Service 

261   Broadway,  New  York  City 


COLLEGE  OF  MEDICINE 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

/COLLEGE  term  begins  October  i,  iqiq.  Eii- 
trance  requirements  —  fifteen  units  of  work 
from  an  accredited  high  school  and  two  years 
work  in  a  recognized  college  or  university,  com- 
prising not  less  than  sixty  semester  hours,  in- 
cluding prescribed  subjects. 

Superior  clinical  facilities.  Four  year  curriculum 
leading  up  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine. 
Degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  conferred  at  the 
end  of  the  second  year  in  medicine  in  accordance 
with  conditions  set  forth  in  catalog.  For  full 
information  address  Secretary,  College  of 
Medicine.  University  of  Illinois,  Dept.  13, 
50S  South  Honore  Street,  Chicago. 


Harvard  Dental  School 

A  (►••piiii  in-iii  of  Harvard  University 

Modern    buildings   and   equipment.      Degree  of   D.   M.   D. 

Certificates  from   recognized  preparatory   schools  accepted. 

Fall  term  opens  September  22,  lulu.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers   a  four  year  course   leading  to   D.  D.S.  degree. 
Term  opens  September  30th.  1919-     Registration  closes 
October  10th.     Co-educational.     Address 
H.  B.  TILESTON,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  New 
college  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 29.  Augmented  curricu- 
lum. Able  faculty.  Clinical 
facilities  unexcelled.  Write 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.     Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Dean 
9  W.  North  Street,  Indianapolis 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


Learn  to  be  a  Nurse 

in  registered  hospital,  approved  list.  175  beds.  ::-year 
course  for  women  from  IS  to  30.  Diploma  granted.  Pupils 
live  in  Nurses'  Home,  bpard.  tuition  and  laundry  free. 
Compensation  while  learning.  Two  weelcs  annual  Vacation, 
with  weekly  half-day  leave  and  part  of  Sunday.  Require- 
ment. Grammar  School  Certificate  and  1st  year  High  School. 
Address  Supt.  Mercsr  Hospital,  Trenton.  N.  J. 
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j.nal  am-nl  Profr 


.  '  Kenneth  M. 


Kenneth  VI.  Bradley 
Prei.  and  Director 


Bush  Conservatory 


liar  Nelio»~  %  J 


CHICAGO 


Rdr.. 
Vice-PrM 
E.  H.  Sehweaker 
Secjr. 


An  institution  of  National  prominence 
Accredited  course*  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degree*  la 
Expression  1V^         TCI  /"^         Languages 

Physical  Culture        1V1  \*J  O  1  \^         Dancing 

Faculty  of  over  sixty  instructors  Including    uch  Fatnoo    »r- 

ti  11  as  Charles  W.  (  Hark,  barl 

hnir I,  Moses  Bogoslawski,  Mme.  Julie  Rive-King,  piunl  1 

Only  conservatory  in  Chicago  with  its  own  building 
and  residence   department    for    boarding  students 

Pa  1  term  begins  Sept.  8.  Dormitory  ressrvatlons  now.  For  Mnstratad  catalog 
de  irihiiii'  this  magnificently  equipped  it  boolandll  imany  advantagi    ,a 

L.  D.  JONES.  Registrar,   839  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


bttffi 

\>~      FOUNDED  BY  CLARA  BAUR 


More   than  half  a  century  in  the  fronl  rank  >>\  Ami  1 

Musii    Si  I Is.      In  urpa    i'l  in  faculty  and   equipment. 

Preparatory,  Normal  and  Artl  1  Department  .  Exceptional 
advantages  for  posl  ■■■  idtiai  and  repertoire  work;  advanced 
study  in  Theory  and  Composition;  Orchestral  Training, 
Opera,  Expression,  Languages,  Literature,  Public  School 
Music  and  Drawing.  Engagement*  foi 
graduates.  Attractively  appointed  resi- 
dence buildings.     For  catalog  addn 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Ppmsk 


LAKE 
FOREST 


^  University 

MARTA  MILINOWSKI.  B.A.,  Director 

Sound  musical  training  under  teachers  of  wide 
reputation  and  long  experience.  Four  years 
special  work  required  for  Performer'-,  and 
Teacher's  Certificate.  Special  Courses  in  Key- 
board Harmony,  History  of  Music  and  Appre- 
ciation. School  chorus,  orchestra,  and  recit- 
als. Cheerful  home  environment.  Dormitory 
accommodations  limited.  Address 
The  Director,  Box  109,        Lake  Forest,  111. 

Creilils  allowed  by  Luke  Forest  and 
Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  work 


Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  advantages  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  01 
educational    work.      All    instruments,    vocal,   dramatic  art, 
etc.     Graduates  fillim;  highest    places  available  in  America. 
Catalog.     Distinguished  faculty.    Address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  s  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City 

r\f  T\J«=»\ir  V/->t-lr  An  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch, 
OI  1NCW  IU1K  Director.  Provides  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  V.  City. 


SCHOOL  OF 
THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Forty-fourth     year     begins     September    twenty-ninth. 
DRAWING— PAINTING— MODELING— DESIGN. 

For  Illustrated  Circular  write  to 

Alice  F.  Brooks,  Manager. 


Tlh®®Eogieal 


GORDON 

Theological,  Missionary,  Religious- 
Educational  College  course.  Grad- 
uate School  of  Theology  (3  year). 
Collegiate  and  advanced  degrees. 
Two  year  collegiate  training  course. 
Interdenominational,  evangelistic. 
New,  fireproof  buildings,  with  dor- 
mitories. Organized  religous  work. 
>elf -support.    Catalog. 

Nathan  R.  Wood,  President 
GORDON  BIBLE  COLLEGE,  Boston,  Mass. 


THE  KENNEDY 


SCHOOL  OF  MISSIONS 

W.  DOUGLAS  MACKENZIE,  D  D.,  President 

AGraduate  School  for  Special  Missionary  Preparation. 

Interdenominational.  Open  to  candidates,  appointees 

and  missionaries.   Large  faculty.  Exceptional  library. 

Phonetics  laboratory.    Address 

The    Dean,   E.   W.   CAPEN,  Ph.D.,  Hartford.  Conn. 

Associated  with   Hartford   Theological  Seminary 

Scholarly    and    practical    training   for  the   ministry. 

Hartford  School  of  Religions  Pedagogy 

Training  Sunday-school  and  other  lay  workers. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Established    1866.      Three   years   course.    College    prepara- 
tion desired.      The    curriculum    includes    systematic    studv 
of   the  theological    writings   of   Emanuel    Swedenborg    and 
spiritual    interpretation    of    the    Scripture-. 
For  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

2601-47  Connecticut  Ave.     Washington,  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians and  in  charge  of  the  recognized 
musical  leaders  of  Washington.  Voice, 
piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera,  lan- 
guage-.,   classic   dancing,    accompanying. 

Frequent  concerts  by  world-renowned 
artists.  Rates  $1200  up.  Additional 
courses  extra.  Inquiries  solicited  from 
students  with  best  social  and  financial 
references. 

Tho».  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilton-Greene,  Prins. 


CRANE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

Trains  tor  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony,  History,  Form,  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 
Chorus  ainl  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number. 
Catalog.  59  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 


The  Williams  School  of  Expression  and  Dramatic  Art 

Teachers*  Course;  Lyceum  Course;  Dramatic  Course  and 
General  Culture  Course.  Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y. 
State  Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.  Dormitories 
and  Auditorium.     For  catalogue  address 

The  Registrar,  5  DeW.tt  Park,   Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word 

A  school  of  expression  with  a  building  of  its  own. 
I  >istinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 
For  catalog  address 

Thi-;  Registrar,  Upper  Fenway,  Boston.  Mass. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  tire  Fine  Arts 

t  Hdest  art  school  in  America.  Winter  terms  open  Oct.  6tli. 
Instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture  and  illustration. 
Faculty    of  eminent  artists.     Circular  on  request.    Address 

FLORENCE    B.    NEELY. 
Broad  and  Cherry  Streets,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 


Henry  Lawrence  Southwick,  President 


Largest 


cliool  of  expression  in  the  I'.  S.  Degrees 
granted.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  as 
teachers  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
IS  greater  than  we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles- 
lettres,  oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture. 
voice,  dramatic  arc,  etc.  40th  year  opens 
September  22nd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers        Boston.  Mass. 


AMERICAN  ACADEMY 
OF    DRAMATIC   ARTS 

Founded  in  1884 
FRANKLIN  H.  SARGENT,  President 

The  leading  institution  for  Dramatic 
and  Expressional  Training  in  Amer- 
ica. Connected  with  Charles  Froh- 
man's  Empire  TheatreandCompanies. 
For  information,  apply  to  Secretary. 

Room  257-  Carnegie  Hall,  New  York 


:-J  aimd  PiraifsssnojiniaJ 


.    . 


ROCHESTER  ATHENvEUM  and  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE 


ROCHESTER,  N.  V. 


Industrial  Arts     Household  Arts     Applied  Arts 


35th  YEAR 


Normal  and  professional  training  for  men  ami  women.    Three-  ami  one-yeai 

courses   all  departments.       Special   two-year  course    for  men   in   Mechanics, 

Electrcitj  .  Chemistry  .    One-year  Draftsman's  course. 

SCHOOL  <>!•  APPLIED  ART:  Bevier  Mum, rial  Art  Building,  especially  de- 
signed lor  ami  adapted  10  tin-  finest  type  of  art  work.  Instruction  by  i>ro- 
fessional  Artists.  Designers  an  1  Craftsmen.  Three-year  courses  in  Normal. 
Applied  and  Fine  Art.  Commercial  Illustration,  Design.  Interior  Decora- 
tion. Painting.  Two-year  course  in  Architecture.  One-year  courses  in  Clay 
Modeling  and  Pottery,  Metal  Work  and  Jewelry. 

-i  Ih  ><  )L  OF  <  )!'  I  ( >ME  iRV:  Full  two-year  course  prepare-  students  lor  Pro- 
I, -sioa.il  Optorai  try.  Special  sin  month-' course  in  Technical  Optics  pro- 
vide- practical  remunerative  vocation  in  a  desirable  line 

MODERN    DOKwITORY    with    capacity    for    27s    wonien 
Y.  \V.  C.  A.,  and  other  worth-while  student  activities. 

Write  for  Illustrated  Bulletins — Slate  Course  Desired 

Dept.  O        ROCHESTER  ATHENAEUM  AND  MECHANICS  INSTITUTE       Rochester,  N.  Y. 


students.    Gym., 


Russell  Sage  College 

Founded  by  Mrs     Rnssell  Sage  in  connection 
with  Eruuia  Will&rd  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Art* 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work.  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROY,  N.  Y. 


CHICAGO 

Kindergarten  Institute 

Accredited 

A  normal  school,  recognized  by  tin  state,  for 
training  specialists  in  Kindergarten  elementary 
teaching.  2  and  3  year  courses.  Great  demand  for 
highly  cjualified  teachers.  Located  in  fine  residen- 
tial section  —  North  Side  Chicago.  Home-making 
and   demonstration    school.       For   catalog   address 

REGISTRAR 

701   Rush  Street,  Chicago,   Illinois 


CONN.    FROEBEL     NORMAL 

Kindergarten  Primary  Training  School,  176  West  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Academic,  kindergarten,  primary  and  playground  courses. 
Hoarding  and  day  school.  Big  opportunities  for  our  gradu- 
ates. State  certificate.  1450  covers  board  and  tuition,  jnth 
>car.     Booklets.    Address         MARY  C.  MILLS,  Principal. 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

(Formerly  Miss  Hart's) 
:'.  00  Walnut  St..  Philadelphia.     Junior,  Senior  and  Graduate 
<  ourses.  Primary  Methods.  Practice  Kindergartens.  Home- 
like Student-'  Residence.     For  particulars  address 
Miss  A.  T.  ILLMAN,  Director,  Box  D,  3600  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 


LESLEY    NORMAL   SCHOOL 

FOR  KINDERGARTNERS  AND  GRADE  TEACHERS 
Courses  given  by  Harvard  educators.  Prepares  for  kinder- 
garten, playground,  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Dor- 
mitory and  house  mother.  Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  U'oLt  ard, 
jo  Everett  Street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Zhe  ffannie  B.  Smitb 

jfrocbcl     lkin&crtiartcn    anfe    draining    Scbool 

I  residence  for  a  limited  number,  <  .round-  for  athletics 
and  outdoor  life.  Practical  w  ork.  One  and  two  year  courses. 
<  .r.uiilates  in  demand.     Catalog. 

FANNIE  A.  SMITH,  Principal,    1130  Iranistan  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Annie  Moseley  Perry,  Founder 

Prepare-     for      kindergarten,      primary,     and     playground 

a-.    Good  opportunity  for  practical  work.    22nd  year. 

I  . . r  booklet  address     Mrs.  IIakkii.i  Hamulus  Jones, 

Principal,   Suite  66,   IX   Huntington  Avenue,  Bo-ton,   Ma--. 

Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

Obbrlin,  ()mo.     Accredited.     Two-year  course  in  theory 
and     pi  Prepare-    for    Kindergarten    and    Primarj 

teaching.      Special     teachers     from     Oberlin     College     and 
1  vatory  of   M  usic. 

Address   Miss   Rose   D.   Dean,   125  Elm  St, 


1886-1919 


National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary   College 

Kindergarten  and  f  ,iM  """'■"lt  ,|'"';"ul- 

_  .  t        l  In  the  present  reconstruc- 

rrimary    leachers   tion  teaching  offers 
opportunities.   Combine  profi  ssional  training  and 

on   by   taking  kindergarti 
elementary  work. 

College  accredited.    DIPLOMA,  2  yeare     Thre 
and     four    year     courses.       Dormitories     Ot     '  ollege 

grounds.    Social  advantages.    Splendid  school  spirit. 
j  oi  illustr;  id  lull  information  address 

Box  72,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Skidmore  School   of  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  Professional  and  Vocational  College  for  women.  Fine 
and  Applied  Art,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Physical 
Education.  Secretarial  courses.  Four-year  courses  lead 
to  B.  S.  Degree.  Two  and  three-year  Normal  Courses 
command  teachers  and  supervisors  certificate.  Catalog. 
Summer  Session. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 


Good  Positions  Open  to  Young  Men  and  Women 

As  physical   directors,    playground    supervisors,  etc.     Two 

year  normal   course  for  High  School  graduates.  Includes 

athletics,    aesthetic    and    folk    dancing,   games.  Complete 

equipment.     Strong  faculty.      Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.     Fall  term  opens  September  23rd. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGE  of 

^4ccredited 
Address  Dept.  50, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 

4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WF0°MREN 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  for  Directors  of  Physical 
Education,  Playground  Supervisors.  Dancing  Teacher-, etc. 
Thorough  preparation  in  all  branches  under  strong  faculty. 
Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country;.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools 
admitted.  IFine  dormitory.  16th  Session  opens  middle  of 
September,  iqio. 

CHICAGO   NORMAL   SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Accredited) . 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

FRANCES  MCSSELMAN,  Principal. 

Box  25,  430  S.   Wabash     Ave.,  Chicago,    Illinois 


of  PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Battle  Creek  Normal  School 

Normal  Course — September  10th.  Three  years.  Broad, 
powerful  training.  Specialization  for  selected  positions. 
Unrivalled  equipment  and  facilities.  C.  Ward  Cramiton, 
M.D.,  Dean,  Box   30,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 


The   Ithaca   School   of   Physical   Training 

Two  year   Normal   Course      Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.     Course 
includes  athletics,  dancing,  fencing,  public  speaking,  games. 
Co-educational.     Dormitories.     For   catalogue   address 
The  Registrar,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 


NEW   HAVEN   NORMAL   fg£*£» 

1466  Chapel  Street.  New  Haven.  Conn.  33rd  year.  Fits 
for  teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work.  Vocational 
bureau.  Dormitories.  2  gymnasiums.  New  Dining  Hall. 
9  buildings.  Enclosed  8-acre  campus,  lioatliouse,  athletic 
fields,  10"  acre-  on  Sound. 


MASSACHUSETTS,  Boston.  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

31st  year.  New  building.  Coursesof  one,  two  and  three  years. 
The  war  has  created  great  demand  foroui  giaduates.  Courses 
in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Playgrounds. 

Apply  to  Tiii;  Secretary. 


The  Sargent  School  'gSStfen1 

Established  1881 
Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 


THE 

Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A.  special  school  which  qualifies  girl*  to  preside  over 
and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teacher-  in- 
,  lude  (hi'd  Study,  the  Family  and  Social  Problems, 
1 ,1  .mil  its  Preparation,  Income  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, Furnishings,  Clothing.  Serving  oi  Meals,  Stories 
and    hand  work  (or  children  and    many  other  vital 

home  subjects.    Also  shorter  elect n  e  courses,    Resi- 
dent   ItUdentf  direct  the  Hoinc-Holl-i -  undel  Mipii- 

on,  putting  into  practice  principles  taught. 
Amu  ements,  recreation  and  exercise  receive  due 
attention.     Girls  attend  evening  concerts,  lecture* 
and  playi  under  propel  chaperonage,     Catalog  on 
request,    Address 

MARGARET  J.  STANNARD.  Director 

2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston.  Mass. 


F©r  Backward  CMMir®mi 

=  Bancroft  School 

Tlie  Home  School  for  Subnormal  Children 

Winter  home,  The  Lindens,  18  acres,    \ 
Haddonfield,     N.    J.       Summer    home, 
Carthgannon    Lodge,    28    acres,    Owl's 
Head  on  the  .Maine  Coast. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  pat- 
' image  Lullworth,  a  beautiful  estate  of  10  acres 
adjoining  The  Lindens,  lias  been  secured.  This 
provides  a  number  of  additional  suites  with 
private  baths  for  those  desiring  a  maximum  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  R<  ferences  required. 
For  information  or  an  appointment,  address 

The  Bancroft  School,  Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  J. 
E.  A.  Farringlon,  M.  D. 
Miss  Jen/ia  C.  Cooley 


Acer-wood  Tutoring  Sckool  %£?££!&£** 


Kindergarten  to  llit-d.  School: — 
Music,    Gymnastics.    Gsrdeninc. 


struiti.'u  t..  make  i.   incil  pi 
Industrial  Art*.    Uotiiestii?  Seii  m 

Kthii-iil  Training     Home  Life.    Medical  Supervision.   AdequateBuild- 
Inge — Largi  Campus,     Outdoor  life  in  summer.     16  Miles  trom  Pliil- 
Iclplua.     Booklet.    Mi«s  Devereux.  Devon,  Pa. 

Massachusetts,  Barre. 

T7T  TV/T  T-TTT  T  %  <prlvi»tc  Home  and  School  for 
r/LilVl    niL/L,    Deficient  Children  :uid   south 

Skillful  and  affectionate  care.  Invigorating  air.  250-acre 
farm.  Home  dairy.  All  modern  conveniences.  Personal 
companionship.  Health,  happiness,  efficiency.  71st  year. 
Address    Gf.okgis  ft.  Brown,  M.D., G.  Percy  Brown,  Si  .D. 

TL»  T-?-JL„  <i„l ~1       For  children  of  slightly  re- 

1  he    Jrledley    Dchooi        tarded     mentality.        Indi- 
vidual instruction  along  normal  lines.      Latent  abilities  de- 
veloped.   Ideal  Home  Life.   Association  with  normal  children. 
J.  Roger  Hedlev.  M.U.,   Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedlev  (N.  V.  University),  Principal. 
Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private    schools. 

M0LLIE  A.  WOODS,  Principal.  R0SLYN.  Pennsylvania 


I  or  Backward 
Children 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky 

Five     Buildings— Cottage     Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,    Box  C,  Frankfort,   Ky. 


THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A   home   school   for   nervous  and   backward    children. 
Special  arrangements  for  day  pupils. 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE.  M.D. 

Rialto  Bide;.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Limited    to    ten 
children;       Play 


Miss  Complon's  School  for 

Children  of  Retarded  Mentality  &E^Sffi&S.: 

Adjacent  to  three  parks,  thus  combining  the  best  teatures  of 
country  life  with  city  privilege*?.  Founded  1001.  Terms  $ 900. 
and  upwards.     1-WN  \Y  A.  C<  >M  PTON.  Principal, 

3S00  Klad  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 


jftiireitrr  NuUittniialr  ^rhnnl  for 

Sarkroard  (UljU&mt 

Boarding  and  Day  Pupils 

238th  St.  &  Riverdale  Ave..  N.  Y.  C. 
Phone  Kingsbridge  316 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  &  CAMP 

RUDOLPH  S.  FRIED.  Principal  KATONAH,  N.  Y. 


For  ftlfo®  Deal? 


CENTRAL   INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 
Oral  School  for   Deaf  Children.     Normal   Training   School. 
Instruction  in  Lip  Reading  tor  Adults.  Corrections  of  Defects 
in  Speech.  Endorsed  by  leading  ear-specialists  and  teachers. 

Central  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  818  S.  Kingshighway,  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


E3 


BROWN'S  SALON  STUDIO 
0/  FASHIONS 

Fnsliinn  lv-inn  DeLiuro  widi  P.  Cleman!  Brown, 
1  ,r,i,n-    and    dosfgn    for    ^t:i*.'i'    and    trail*. 

Studio  and  nin.il  Brown's  Salon  Studios:  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium.  San  Francisco.  S99  Filth  Ave. 
at  48th  St..  New  York  City. 


THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURES  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


FOR 
4  BRATTLE  STREET 


WOMEN 

CAMBRIDGE.  MASS. 


The  Lesley  School  of  Household  Arts 

Fits  for  lucrative  positions  and  homt   efficiency.     One 

two    \'.ii    i  ourses.       Specialist    for     every    course. 

Attractive  resilience.       Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  Woliakd. 
Principal,  2fl  Everett  Street.  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Dr.  Frank  Crane 

Famous  Lecturer  and   Editor 

Tells  You 

How  to  Train  the  Mind 

Reprinted  with  the  kind  permit  oi  Dr,  Cr 

and  The  Associated  New  M>it|'ers. 

"  TT  happens  that  there  lies  now  on  my  desk 

X  just  the  book  that  I  can  recommend  to 
those  who  want  to  know  'just  what  to  do'  in 
order  to  improve  the  quality  <>l  their  mind. 

It  is  'How  to  Build  Mental  Power,1  by 
Grenville  Kleiser,  published  by  Funk  cv  Wag- 
nails,  Ni'w  Yorfc  Ask  your  bookseller  to  look 
it  it])  for  you. 

Kleiser  is  a  natural  born  teacher,  with  a 
knack  of  getting  at  precisely  the  difficulty  in 
the  learner's  mind. 

The  table  of  contents  of  the  book  includes 
these  subjects:  How  to  Develop  Concentra- 
tion, How  to  Put  Your  Mind  in  Order,  Rules 
for  Clear  Thinking,  How  to  Kind  Facts,  Prac- 
tical Plans  for  Study,  The  Development  of 
the  Will,  Building  a  Retentive  Memory,  How 
to  Analyze  an  Argument,  and  so  forth. 

The  author  not  only  explains  how  to  get 
these  results,  but  gives  practical  exercises, 
diagrams  and  drills. 

He  claims  that  the  keynote  of  his  book  is 
that  the  mind  is  the  supreme  originating  con- 
structive force  in  all  human  endeavor,  and 
that  right  mental  culture  is  the  only  direct 
means  not  alone  to  worldly  advancement  but 
to  refinement  and  nobility  of  life.  He  goes 
directly  to  the  roots  of  things,  and  shows  that 
concentration  is  simply  interest,  that  self-dis- 
cipline is  the  first  rung  in  the  ladder  of  suc- 
cess, that  nothing  is  1oo  insignificant  to  be 
utilized  in  the  upward  climb,  that  greater 
progress  may  be  made  by  resting  at  intervals, 
and  that  mental  honesty  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  a  man  or  woman  can  have. 

It  is  a  good  book  for  anyone,  but  especially 
valuable  for  those  whose  opportunities  for 
schooling  have  been  limited." 

(Copyright,  1918.  by  Frank  Crane) 

HOW  TO  BUILD 
MENTAL  POWER 

By  Grenville  Kleiser,  is  a  new  and  different  book, 
explaining  this  vital  subject  in  a  new  and  better  way. 
Not  only  does  it  tell  you  what  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  trained  mind  —  it  also  shows  you  by  sped  fir  instruc- 
tions and  exercises  just  how  you  may  develop  these  charac- 
teristics in  yourself.  Dozens  of  such  all-important  sub- 
jects as  these  are  covered : 

Crystallizing  Desire  Into  Will 

Habits  That  Develop  Will  Power 

Seven  Cardinal   Rules  for  Clear  Thinking 

How  to  Concentrate  on  a  Chosen  Thought 

How  to  Prevent   Mind  Wandering 

Why  and  How  You  Should  Relax  Your  Mind 

How  to  Get  Ideas   and  Inspiration 

Making  Practical    Use  of  Ideas 

How  to  Distinguish   Between  Truth  and  Error 

Gaining  Accurate,   Infallible  Judgment 

Cultivating  Power   of  Observation 

Developing  Imagination — Intuition — Breadth  of  Mind 

How  to  Cultivate   Persistence 

How  to  Systematize  Your  Mind 

How  to  Reason  Directly  and  Logically 

How  to  Analyze  a  Proposition  and  Test  Its  Value 

How  to  Recognize  and  Overcome  Prejudice 

Cultivating  Commanding  Personality 

Building  a  Strong  Memory 

Gaining  Forceful   Expression 

Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

This  great  work  is  highly  recommended  by  many 
famous  men,  including — 

GOVERNOR  CAPPER,  Kansas:  "I  have  examined  the 
course  carefully  and  consider  it  a  valuable  work." 

BISHOP  FALLOWS:  "  It  will  be  one  of  the  standard  works 
in  my  librarv  for  reference  and  mental  invigoration." 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL:  "Prof.  Grenville  Kleiser's  new- 
book,  is  another  stride  forward  in  the  special  life's  work  of 
that  great  teacher  and  benefactor." 

HON.  CHAUNCET  M.  DEPEW:  "For  young  men  and 
women  desiring  to  improve  their  positions  and  utilize  their 
gift-,  for  larger  things  your  work  wilt  prove  a  very  valuable 
guide  and  help." 

Sent  on  Approval 

Send  only  One  Dollar  and  this  volume  will  be  sent  to 
you  on  approval.  Keep  it  ten  days,  and  if  it  is  not  sat- 
isfactory, return  it,  and  your  dollar  will  be  refunded. 
If  you  keep  the  book,  send  $2  more  to  complete  the 
price  of  $3.    Use  this  Coupon. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dig.  7-5-19 

351-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 

Gentlemen: — Send  me  a  copy  of  HOW  TO  BUILD  MEN- 
TAL POWER,  postpaid.  I  enclose  Si.oo.  If  the  book  is 
unsatisfactory.  I  will  return  it  within  ten  days  at  your  ex- 
pense and  you  are  to  refund  my  money.  If  I  keep  the  vol- 
ume, I  will  remit  the  balance  of  $2  within  ten  days. 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY 
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StLMn.-uijihtr    C&mnips 


IN    AUGUST 

YOUNG  AMERICA'S  GREATEST  CAMP 

JUNIOR  PLATTSBURG 

offers  to  boys  and  young  men  from  II  to  21,  who  wish  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
Camp  with  a  view  to  attending  the  full  encampmenl   in   1920,  a  special    Visitors'  Rate 
oi    $35   per  week,   during  August.     Full  participation   in  all  land  and  v.. 
Tutoring  and  make-up  work  may  he  added  if  desired. 
For  lull  particulars  address 

JUNIOR    PLATTSBURC;    CAMP 


Plattshurg,  N.  Y. 


15,000 
USEFUL 
PHRASES 

By  Grenville  Kleiser 

This  valuable  new  bookhelps  you  to  acquire 
ease  and  polish  of  expression.  It  is  a  treasury 
of  usable  phrases  presented  under  a  plan  that 
yields  practical  results  in  improving  your 
English.  Expressions  are  suggested  that  will 
help  you  on  all  occasions,  for  instance, 

When  Dictating  Letters;  When  Mak- 
ing Conversation  at  a  Social  Affair; 
When  Being  Introduced  to  a  Group  of 
People;  When  Preparing  and  Deliver- 
ing a  Speech;  When  Engaging  in 
a  Discussion  or  Argument ;  When 
Writing  Any  Composition,  etc. 

"It  is  indispensable  for  the  worker  in  words;  it  im- 
parts a  dignity,  power  and  grace  of  diction,  and  its 
practicality  is  undoubted." — Journal,  Dayton. 

$1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72.  Bookstores  or  the  Publishers 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Book  Dept.,  New  York  City 


Learn 


SWIM 


Practical 
Instruction  | 
for  Both 
Novice 
and 
Expert 


You  Can 

Dolt 

In 

Your 

Spare 

Moments 


TeclhurMcal 


EVERY  one  should  know  hd\v  to  swim.  Many 
cannot  afford  the  price  of  a  swimming  course, 
and  others  cannot  devote  the  necessary  and 
regular  time  required  by  a  special  teacher.  Here  is 
a  practical,  spare-time  manual,  newly  revised  and 
illustrated,  by  Prof.  Frank  Eugen  Dalton,  P.  S.  A.,  In- 
structor of  Scientific  Swimming  at  the  Dalton  Swim- 
ming School,  and  Louis  C.  Dalton,  Specialist  in  Ad- 
vanced Strokes. 

Many  diagrams  show  the  novice  the  proper 
method  of  striking  out  and  learning  to  swim.  For 
the  expert,  the  book  covers  every  phase  of  profes- 
sional swimming.  All  strokes  are  analyzed  and 
shown  in  illustration,  and  their  relative  values  for 
speed,  endurance,  etc.,  are  thoroughly  considered. 
"Swimming  Scientifically  Taught,"  by  F.  E.  and  L. 
C.  Dalton.  Bound  in  cloth,  195  pages,  profusely 
illustrated.  $1.25  net;  by  mail,  $1.35.  All  book- 
stores or  the  publishers, 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  298 

New  York.  N.  Y. 


Colorado  fSchool/Mine? 

Golden 


^OURSES   in   Metal    Mining    Coal  Hfnlnc    Hotallorgj,   and 
-''  Mining  Geology.   New  courses  In  Potrolcum  and  Oil  0< 
Scholarships    available   t.,   honorably   riis<-i,.-, r^.  -i  Offli 
:\l<>ii..t  the  ki-my.  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.    Also  '.n.    Scholar- 
ship to  each  state  in  the  Union  and  to  each  Latin   . 
country.      Mitumn  term  begins  September  I.    I'm1' 
REGISTRAR,  Box  618,  School  of  Mines.  Golden,  Colorado 


Be 
a 


Mining  Engineer 

A  great  profession,  not  overcrowded,  offers  the  diligent* 
and    ambitious    student    assured     and    exception. i!    re 
wards.     Located  in  the  heart  of  one  of  lite  ureal,   / ,  <>/>//.-/ 
mining    districts    in    the    world,    the    College    oilers    ;, 
unique    combination  of   theoretical   instruction   with 
practical    experience    in   all    phases   of    mine    develop- 
ment and  operation.     Four   year   course    can    Ik-   com- 
pleted in  three.     Vast    mines,    mills,   smelters,  electro- 
lytic and  power  plants  of  the  most   modern    type,  are 
practically    a    part    of    the    College    equipment    and 
constitute  a  factor  of  enormous  value  in  the  coin 
instruction.      livery    opportunity    for     specialization. 
A  state  supported    college   not    conducted    for   profit. 
Established  18S6.    "M.  C.  M.  Men  Make  Good."    For 
descriptive  book  address  Registrar,  Houghton,   Mich. 

Michigan   Co»fe««  Mines 


South 
Dakota 


School  of  Mines 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 


State  institution  with  strong  staff   of 
experienced    engineers    and     practical 
mining  men.    At  gateway  of  the  Great 
Black  Hills  gold  mining  region. 
Offers  splendid  field  work,     Modern 
laboratory.  Lafge  library.    Tuition 
very  low.       Graduates,  in  big  de- 
mand for  permanent  positions. 

For  catalog  address 

President,  The  South  Dakota 
State  School  of  Mines. 


Electrical 


training   again  open  *o   civilians.       For 
men  of  character,  ambition  and  limited 
Condensed  Course  in  Electrical 


Engineering 


includes  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity,  Mathematics, 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Drawing.      Complete 

In  One  Year 

Fireproof  dormitories,  dining  hall,    labora- 
tories, shops.     Write  for  catalog. 
:17th  year  opens  October  1st. 

BLISS    ELECTRICAL   SCHOOL 
108  Takoma  Ave.,         Washington,  D.  C. 


HOW  TO  USE 
ENGLISH  CORRECTLY 

is  shown  you  in  Dr.  Frank  H.  Vizetelly's  valuable  "Desk  Book 
of  Errors  in  English."  All  the  little  snares  and  pitfalls  awaiting 
the  user  of  English,  are  beie  exposed.  Hundreds  of  the  errors 
that  so  o'ten  weaken  or  ruin  the  effect  of  speech  and  writing 
are  treated,  and  the  correct  forms  are  explained.  Whatever 
puzzle  you  meet  in  English  expression,  you  can  instantly  solve 
by  consulting  this  volume.  Everything  is  in  alphabetical  order 
for  quick  reference. 

The  Albany  Press:  "The  author  furnishes  a  multitude 
of  instances  where  woids  are  misapplied,  and  in  every 
case  points  out  the  correct  expression.  To  the  speaker 
or  wiiter  and  to  the  judicious  reader  this  book  is  of 
undoubted  value." 

243  poges,  cloth  bound.     Price  $1.00  net;  by  mail,  Si. 08 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave. ,  New  York 
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Wo  One  Can  Afford  to 

Fumble  With  Words 

declares  John  M.  Siddall,  Editor  of  the  American  Magazine. .  A  moment's 
reflection  will  convince  you  of  the  axiomatic  truth  of  this  remark.  It 
holds  good  everywhere,  at  all  times,  and  in  all  professions,  not  merely 
in  the  domain  of  literature  but  in  the  whole  field  of  human  endeavor. 
To  write  and  speak  winningly  and  convincingly  is  a  most  valuable  asset 
in  any  career.  It  will  add  credits  to  your  bank  balance  and  will  make 
more  effective  every  talent  that  you  have.  The  men  whose  statements 
are  printed  on  this  page  decide  what  millions  of  Americans  shall  read 
every  month.  They  are  expert  judges  of  English  and  can  gage  accurately 
the  value  of  proper  aids  to  its  study.    Therefore  what  they  have  to  say  of 

GRENVILLE   KLEISER'S 

Mail  Course  in  Practical  English 

must  carry  weight  with  all  thinking  men  and  women.  Many  writers 
whose  work  these  editors  are  buying  and  printing,  owe  their  initial 
success  to  the  study  of  this  wonderfully  helpful  Course.  You  can  not 
do  better  than  undertake  the  tried  and  tested  system  of  self-instruction 
that  has  aided  them  to  fame.  These  foremost  editors  tell  you  that 
the  Kleiser  Course  will  "make  good"  and  they  know  what  they  are 
talking  about. 

A  Valuable  Aid  to  Building  a  Strong  Personality 

Aside  from  the  wonderful  improvement  it  will  bring  about  in  your  powers  of  expres- 
sion and  the  greatly  increased  command  of  language  it  will  give  you,  it  will  broaden 
your  whole  mental  horizon  by  introducing  you  to  the  world's  master  thinkers.  It 
will  make  a  stronger,  shrewder,  more  capable  man  or  woman  of  you,  whoever  you 
are  or  whatever  you  do,  whether  you  be  tinker,  tailor,  soldier,  sailor,  or  what  not. 
It  will  teach  you  in  your  spare  moments  how  to 


JO.HN  M.  SIDDALL 

Editor  of  the  American  Magazine 

"A  most  helpful  Course.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  men  and 
women  taking  this  Course  would 
be  able  to  express  themselves  in 
clear,, concise,  forceful  English  — 
there  would  be  no  'malapropisms.' 
And  in  these  days  of  quick  deci- 
sions no  one  can  afford  to  fumble 
with  words.  Also  a  fine  vocabu- 
laiy  and  a  real  knowledge  of  words 
are  a  very  necessary  equipment  to 
the  man  or  woman  who  wishes  to 
get  ahead." 

DOUGLAS  Z.   DOTY 

Editor  of  Cosmopolitan 
"It  contains  much  that  is  valu- 
able and  instructive  to  both  the 
beginner  and  the  initiated  in  the 
world  of  letters." 

SEWELL  HAGGARD 

Editor  of  Hearst's  Magazine 
"It  seems  to  me  that  you  have 
found  an  effective  method  of  teach- 
ing young  men  and  women  how  to 
speak  and  write  simply  and  cor- 
rectly. You  have  everyreason  to 
be  proud  of  your  work." 

CARL  HOVEY 

Editor  of  the  Metropolitan 

"Your  complete  work  in  prac- 
tical English  is  admirable  because 
the  instruction  is  based  upon  sound 
examples  ol  the  best  expression  of 
the  language.  In  out  time  most 
people  read  and  talk  out  of  their 
own  heads,  using  such  forms  of 
expression  and  constr  uction  as  suit 
them,  without  paying  much  atten- 
tion to  the  developed  excellencies 
and  beauties  of  the  English  lan- 
guage. Writing  and  speaking  arc- 
therefore  genuine,  but  ordinary. 
Close  contact  with  the  splendid 
examples  of  English  expression  in 
your  Course  can  .be  beneficial  to 
everyone." 

CHARLES  HANSON  TOWNE 

Editor  of  McClure's  Magazine 

"I  don't  know  when  I  have  been 
more  impressed  with  anything  of 
the  kind.  Certainly  you  have  done 
your  work  well;  and  the  student 
who  can  not  grasp  these  lessons 
and  accomplish  wonders  for  him- 
self must  1)  •  dull  indeed-.  In  Amer- 
ica, where  so  little  attention  is  paid 
to  the  correct  use  of  the  English 
language,  tiies-  studies  ought  to 
prove  a  great  force  for  good.  I 
wish  I  could  place  them  in  the 
hands  oi  every  young  man  and 
worn  in  whose  early  education  lias 
been  neglected.  What  a  big  ser- 
vice is  yours!    I  <  ongrat  ulatc  you." 


EDWARD  J    WHEELER 

Editor  of  Current  Opinion 

"It  seems  to  me  admirably  done 
...  I  can  not  conceive  how  any 
such  course  could  be  constructed 
that  would  be  an  improvement 
upon  this  and  I  can  not  conceive 
of  anyone's  pursuing  Mr.  Kleiser's 
Course  conscientiously  without 
being  benefited  in  a  marked  de- 
gree. The  lessons  themselves  are 
excellent  specimens  of  good  Eng- 
lish and  of  good  sense." 


Enlarge  Your  Stock  of  Words — 

Use  the  Right  Word  in  the 
Right  Place — 

Write  Tactful,  Forceful  Letters, 
Advertisements,  Stories,  Re* 
ports,  Sermons,  etc. 


Become  an  Engaging  Conver- 
sationalist— 

Enter  Good  Society — 

Be  a  Man  of  Culture,  Power, 
and  Influence  in  Your  Com- 
munity. 


Good    English    the    Stepping    Stone    to    Promotion 

Clearness  and  accuracy  of  expression  will  help  you  immeasurably  towards  the 
position  you  seek.  In  every  business  and  profession  the  ability  to  express  your 
thoughts  with  precision  and  power  is  an  essential  requirement  in  the  higher 
executive  positions.  To  the  thousands  of  young  men  who  are  being  mustered  out 
of  the  army  and  navy  to  again  take  up  civil  life,  the  Kleiser  Course  in  English 
will  be  particularly  helpful,  as  it  will  give  them  a  real  knowledge  of  the  values 
that  count  most  in  life. 

FREE 

"How  to  Become  a  Master  of  English" 


\'o  matter  what  your  chosen  walk  in  life  may  be, 
whether  you  ate  a  doctor,  lawyer,  merchant,  clergy- 
man, salesman,  teacher,  clerk,  or  in  business  of  any 
kind,  ivc  want  you  to  read  this  booklet,  that  you  may 
understand  what  this  Course  will  do  for  you,  the 
real  practical  help  it  will  give  you  In  a  hundred 
different  ways.     You  have  a  message,  a  something 


within  you  that  demands  expression.  You  need  no 
longer  be  voiceless.  Learn  the  mastery  of  English 
and  realize  your  own  possibilities.  Be  yourself  at 
your  best.  It  means  more  money,  more  power,  more 
life  in  every  way.  Sign  and  mail  this  coupon  NOW. 
Id  morrow  you  may  forget  and  the  opportunity  will 
be  lost.     Do  it  TO-DAY. 


GERTRUDE  B.  LANE 

Editor  of  the 
Woman's  Home  Companion 

"It  seems  to  me  admirably  con- 
ceived and  carried  out.  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  of  real  value, 
especially  to  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  carry  on  advanced 
studies  in  English.  I  consider  the 
Course  simple,  practical,  and  com- 
prehensive." 

ARTHUR  T.  VANCE 

Editor  of  the  Pictorial  Review 

"It  looks  to  me  like  a  mighty 
good  thing,  and  it  surely  ought  to 
be  of  great  help  to  aspiring  wi  iters, 
because  you  seem  to  have  the 
faculty  of  saying  what  you  want 
to  say  so  other  people  can  under- 
stand it  and  remember  it." 

T.  R.  SMITH 

Managing  Editor  of  the 
Century  Magazine 

"It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  able 
to  endorse  anything  so  compre- 
hensive in  its  scope,  so  practical 
in  its  use,  and  that  must  be  ex- 
tremely beneficial  to  anyone  in- 
terested, as  a  result." 

ROBERT   RUDD   WHITING 

Formerly  Editor  of  Ainslee's 
Magazine 

"Perhaps  if  I  were  to  study  it 
myself,  I  would  be  better  able  to 
tell  you  how  strongly  I  approve  of 
it.  It  has  always  seemed  to  me 
that  we  should  give  at  least  as 
much  attention  to  the  clothing  of 
the  mind  language — as  we  do  to 
the  clothing  ol  the  body,  and  yet 
many  a  man.  who  would  never 
think  of  wearing  tan  shoes  and  a 
derby  hat  with  a  dress  suit,  shows 
correspondingly  bad  taste  in 
dressing  his  thought.  I  wish  you 
every  success  with  this  Course. 
It  is'iint  only  the  best  thing  of  its 
kind  that  1  have  seen,  but  better 
than  I  thought  possible." 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen: — Please  send,  at  no  cost  or  obligation  tome,  the  booklet  "How  to  Become  a 

Ma8tet  of  English,"  with  full  particulars  of  the  "GrenviUe  Kleiser  Mail  Course  in  English." 


Name 


Street 


City Statk 


niMtll's    HANSON   TOWNE 


l)ii».  7-6-19 


ROBERT  RUDD  WHITING 


Tht 


What 


if  New  Thought? 


(•■■e*. 


ELIZABETHITOWNE 
Editor  of  Nautilus 

and 


It's  New  Hope,  Inspiration 
and  courage. 

It's  New  Light  on  old 
health,  happiness  and,  success 

problems. 

It's  New  Methods  fi >i  devel- 
oping will  power,  personal  mag- 
netism,   mental    faculties   and 

talents. 

It's  a  New  Wny  to  attract 
lOVe,  friends  and   heart's  drsne. 

"THE  GIST 
OF   NEW  THOUGHT" 

in  eight  chapters  explains  New 
Thoughl .      It 's  a  clear  and  In- 
teresting   hand     book,     easily 
ipplied.      Complete     in    itself    and 


understood 

different. 

For    10c    you    can    get    the    above    I klet    and   a 

month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS,  magazine  of  New 
Thought.  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Tnwnc, 
editor-.  Edwin  Markham  and  Dr.  Orison  Swell 
Martlen  are  amdhg  its  contributors.  Send  now  and 
We    will     include      "How    to    Get     W'liat    You    Want." 

THE  ELIZABETH   TOWNE   CO..  Dept.  G-24.  Holyoke.  Mass. 


For  Tennis  Players 

Modern 

TENNIS 

By 


P.  A.  Vaile,  International  Au- 
thority on  Golf  and  Tennis.  With  an 
Introduction  by  Max  Decugis,  the 
famous  French  player. 

Mr.  Vaile  is  a  master  in  the  technique 
of  the  name.  In  this  thorough  volume  he 
deals  with  every  stroke  and  drive  of  the 

game.  He  illustrates  his  instructions  with  instantaneous 
photograph's  ol  (treat  players  inaction:  McLuughlin — 
Brookes — Wilding — Williams — Bnndy — T.  R.  Fell.  etc. 
For  American  tennis  enthusiasts  special  interest  at- 
taches to  his  chapter  on  "How  America  May  Regain  the 
Dovis  Cup."  Large  I2mo,  cloth.  Profusely  illustrated, 
J2.00  net;  by  mail  i.'.io. 

Funk  &  WagnalU  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Power  of  Expression 

Hen  is  a  supremely  liclpf  nl  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  EERXALO,  E.H.O.,  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factor-  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  an(l  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tion- and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundred-  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 
Cloth  bound,  474  pages;  price  5 1.60  net;  by  wail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


How    The    Ants    Milk 
Their  Cows 

The  wonderful  stpry  of  these  little  people;  the  ants — 
how  they  house,  care  for,  and  milk  their  "cows";  how 
they  plant  and  raise  their  crops;  how  they  huild  roads 
and  houses;  how  they  do  all  the  other  marvelous  things 
they  do — this  fascinating  story  is  only  one  of  the  main 
related  in  this  delightful   new  hook. 

Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories 

By  Eloyd  Bralliar.  An  unusual  collection  of  stories'that 
unfold  the  amazing  truths  of  insect  life.  The  habits  and 
characteristics  of  bees,  butterflies,  moths,  grasshoppers, 
wasps,  flies,  and  many  other  little  people,  are  described 
with  scientific  accuracy  in  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book.  Its  style  is  simple  enough  for  children,  and 
its  contents  interesting  enough  for  adults. 

Cloth  bound,  profanely  illustrated  in  61 ?a ut if  til  colors 
Price  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


TALKS 

ON  TALKING 


This  helpful  new  hook  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  the  famous  speech 
specialist,  will  appeal  strongly 
to  every  man  or  woman  who  has 
to  speak  in  public  or  to  employ 
the  powers  of  persuasion  in  any 
form.  In  nineteen  stimulating 
chapters  the  author  treats  of  the 
art  itself,  the  various  types  of 
talkers,  the  phrases  thev  use,  the 
value  of  an  attractive  voice,  the 
avoidance  of  mannerisms, speak- 
ing in  public,  and  general  con- 
versation. He  lays  down  no  arbitrary  rules,  but  insists 
throughout  upon  naturalness,  spontaneity,  and  sincerity. 
Xo  minister,  after-dinner  speaker,  public  official,  sales- 
man, or  other  frequent  employer  of  speech  that  must  pro- 
duce results,  should  miss  reading  this  compact  and  sugges- 
tive little  volume  that  will  surely  make  for  the  general 
elevation  and  improvement  of  the  daily  speech  of  all  who 
read  it.     12MO.  cloth,  160  pp.,  75  cents;    by  mail,  83  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


TaT«T^THTWrangT»TBTBTgTgT^ 

'training  jor/Tutliorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Nv'lml  to  Write, 
and  vinere  bo  sell . 

("ullix'ule  your  mind,  Develop 
your  literary  gifr>.Ma«ter  I  lie 

(ill  oj  *"*l|  -eS  press  ion.  Moke 

your  spore  lime  profitable, 
Turn  your  ulcus  into  dollara, 

Coui        in  Shot  1  -  Story  Wiit-. 
inn.  Vei  iti. ation    |oui nali  m 
Play  Writing,    l  'hotoplaj 
Writing    etc  .  taught    pi 
ally  by  l  >i .  |   Berg  E  lenwein 

for  many  yi  at    editoi  i>i  Lippincott'    Mag  i  I 

a  stati  of  literary  experts.     Construe! deism 

Frank,   lionet,   helpful    idvice,      'Real teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  ttoriei  «nd 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time  "pl.iy  work,"  he 
rails  it.  Another  pupil  receiver!  over  $1,000  hefore 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay   writing   alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  oi  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
l.iti  i  try  Department  The  editor,  recognize  it  foi 
they  ire  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 


Dr.Esenvvein 


Wi     publish    The    Writer's  Library, 
Writer's   Monthly,   rapeciallj    i/aluwl 

lb..    lit,  v.",    m  irki  I.      Besid I    I 


W,    J  i.  publish   The 
full   reports  ni 

I. . .  w.-  offer  -i 


inus  '  pi  i  inn  ism  si  n  ice. 

150- page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Xfxe  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Spriiurfi«rtd,  Mass. 

bTl[,i.i^MFD'l8?lV  INCORPORATED    l90<» 
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Be  a  NURSE 


Earn  $18  to  $:to 
.  per  week  in  this 
conK"**,-!  ial,  re- 
spected vocation. 
Any  woman  IS  or  over  can  learn  under  our  simple  per- 
fected home  study  system.  No  interl'erence'with 
your  present  work.  System  founded  20  yeais  ago  by 
O.  J.  Perkins,  M.D.  Thousands  of  successful  stu- 
dents and  graduates.  Low  tuition.  Small  monthly 
payments.  Nurse's  outfit  free.  Hospital  training  if 
desired.  Send  today  for  32  lesson  pages  and  large  il- 
lustrated cralog.  CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  17,      116  S.  Michigan  Ave..  Chicago 


AT  HOME 


Learn 


TO 


SING 


S 'nil  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
D/'The  Voice  Made 

Beautiful." 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  Bldg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


ACCOUNTANCY 


BE  A 


16mo,  cloth,  192  pages,  75c  net 
By  mail  83c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO. 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue 
New  York 


Abraham 

Lincoln 

Here  is  a  new.  timely,  and  important  life  of  the  Great 
Emancipator. 

«  Important  because  it  offers  a  fresh  viewpoint  on 
Lincoln's  struggles  and  successes,  being  the  work  of  an 
English  writer,  the  Hon.  Ralph  Shirley. 
•Timely  because  of  the  close  similarity  of  the  War 
President's  problems  to  those  which  have  confronted 
the  Peace  Conference  at  Paris. 

"  When  you  reflect  upon  the  way  in  which  history  has 
repeated  itself  in  this  connection  you  will  read  tiiis 
lucid  and  informing  volume  with  eager  attention.  It 
is  clear,  concise,  and  authoritative,  just  the  book  for 
the  home  or  the  schoolroom. 

12mo,  cloth,  with  ten  full-page  illustrations, 
$1.25  net;   by  mail,  $1.37 

Funk  &  Wagnalls   Company 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York  City 


The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 

J  in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system. 

^UgJ*  CDPF  RflOK  International  Accountants  Society 

^^     rnfcfc  WWII  Dcpt.9«,2G2«S.SUriiigaifAv.>li.iaK0 

The  Club  Woman's 

Handybook  of  Programs  and 
Club  Management 

Compiled  by  KATE  LOUISE  ROBERTS 
For  many  years  in  charge  of  club  work  in  the  Free  Public 

Library,  Newark,  N.  J. 
In  a  volume  so  compact  as  to  fit  into  a  handbag,  this 
guide-book  gives  the  club  woman  the  necessary  tools  to 
^^V-     organize  and  conduct  her  club. 
In  this  new  book  you  will  find: 
Parliamentary  Rules  Fully  Explained 
— Book  Lists — Topics   for  Papers — 
Outlines   for   Programs- — Complete 
Programs — And  Full    Information 
as    to  the   use    of  Libraries    and 
Literary    Tools  —  And      Public 
Sources  of  Information  on  People 
and  Topics  of  the  Day. 


Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want   an   important,   high    alaried 

position.''      You   i  an    havi    one   it     fill    can    do 

the   work.     LaSalle   experts    will     Imv 
how,  guide  you  step  hj   step  to  iuccet    and 
help  solve  your  personal  busini    •  prob 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during 
hours  without    interference  with    w.mt    pn 
ent  duties.     Give  us  yoill    name  and   addrt  - 
and   mark   with   an    "X"    below  tht    kind   oi 
position    you    want    to    fill.      We    will    mail 
catalog   and    full    particulars    regarding    our 

low  cost    monthly  payment   plan.      \l u 

valuable  book  for  ambitious  nun.  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One."  Tear  oui  and 
mail  this  coupon  today.  No  obligation  to 
you.  Let  u^  prove  to  you  how  this  jtep  ha- 
helped    thousands    of    ambitious    men    to   real 

success. 


□ 
□ 

a 


BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training   for  Official,   Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,    Supervisors    of    Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales   Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in  which  expert 
letter  writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:   Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business    positions   requiring   legally  -trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Rookkeeping  Positions. 


(Name) 


(Address) 
(Present  Position) 


To  Mothers— 

LITERARY  DIGEST  SCHOOLS 
are  all  honestly  represented. 
To  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  a  school  known  to  be 
trustworthy  is  a  simple 
matter.  To  name  the  school 
where  your  child  may  have 
a  particular  course  or  train' 
ing  requires   more   thought. 

IF  YOU  WANT  INFORMATION  based  on  ex- 
perience,  write  to  the  Principalsof  the  Schools,  or 
consult  The  Literary  Digest  School  Department, 
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E  -  2  0  0  5,  Mueller  Self- 
Closing  Basin  Cock,  with 
approved  roller-bearing 
construction. 


The   instant  the  handle  is 
released,    the    valve  closes' 
automatically  and  the  flow 
of  water  stops. 


For  Safety,  Use  Mueller  Roller  -  Bearing, 

Self-Closing  Faucets 

The  first  cost  of  MUELLER  Fixtures  is  practically  their  last  cost.  The  MUELLER 
Fixtures  to  equip  a  $2,C00  California  bungalow  would  cost  the  owner  possibly  $5.00  more 
than  the  cheapest  substitutes — and  would  save  many  times  this  difference  in  future  repairs. 
Ask  those  who  have  used  them. 

In  homes  where  there  are  children — in  hotels,  offices  and  public  buildings — 
MUELLER  Self-Closing  Faucets  will  prevent  waste  of  water  or  damage  from  its  overflow. 
Their  roller-bearing  construction  makes  them  easy  to  open,  while  closing  automatically. 
They  embody  the  durable  qualities  and  precision  of  manufacture  found  only  in  other  types  of 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


For  three  generations 
MUELLER  Fixtures  have 
been  the  recognized  standard 
for  quality,  for  economy  and 
for  dependable  service. 

To  insure  maximum  efficiency, 
instruct  your  architect  to  specify 
MUELLER.  Tell  your  plum- 
ber to  install  only  MUELLER 
Fixtures.  See  that  the  name 
MUELLER  is  on  every  faucet 
used. 

Mueller  Self-closing 

Faucets  have  seven  distinct  points 
of  supremacy,  are  fully  warranted, 
and  can  be  easily  installed  by  any 
good  plumber. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

ofMuellerSelf-ClosingFaucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— insterd  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Adjustable  Index— set  and  kept 
in  any  position  desired. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Roller  Bearings—  reduce  fric- 
tion and  prevent  wear. 

6— Non  -  Hammering  Valve— con- 
trolled by  phosphor-bronzespring. 

7— Anti-spreader  Device  —  stops 
splashing. 


Muellerite — the  metal  from 
which  MUELLER  Fixtures 
are  cast — was  perfected  to 
establish  and  maintain 
Mueller  supremacy. 

Muellerite  is  85%  pure  copper, 
most  brass  is  less  than  60 c'c  copper. 
Muellerite  resists  corrosion  better, 
and  takes  and  holds  a  heavier 
nickel  plating  than  common  brass. 

Write  today  for  "Portfolio  of 
Modern  Homes",  showing  clever 
architectural  features,  and  the  book 
"Dependable  Plumbing,"  which 
tells  why  MUELLER  excels, 
and  shows  how  to  avoid  frequent 
repair  bills.     Both  free. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,        DECATUR,  ILL.,        U.  S.'A. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.        San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St,         Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada 
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FUTURE   RELATIONS   WITH  GERMANY 


SIN1STKK  SUGGESTIONS  that  Germany  lias  do  intention 
of  fulfilling  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  deaden  the 
jubilation  of  our  press  and  dampen  the  spirits  of  those 
who  would  again  welcome  a  regenerated  enemy  into  the  family 
of  nations.  A  troublous  era  of  compulsion  is  regarded  as  certain 
when  so  many  official  and 
semiofficial  statements  ema- 
nate from  Germany  itself, 
all  intimating  that  fee 
Treaty  is  signed  under 
duress,  and  hence  is  not 
binding.  Take  the  note 
addrest  to  the  Peace  Con- 
ference by  the  German 
Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs on  June  23:  "  Yielding 
to  superior  force,  and  with- 
out renouncing  in  the  mean- 
time its  own  view  of  the 
unheard-of  injustice  of  the 
peace  conditions,  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  German 
Republic  declares  that  it 
is  ready  to  accept  and  sign 
the  peace  conditions  im- 
posed." The  same  thread 
is  seen  again  in  Premier 
Bauer's  statement  that  by 
the  peace  terms  Germany 
is  "violated  body  and 
soul  to  the  horror  of  the 
world,"  and  in  his  admoni- 
tion to  the  National  As- 
sembly at  Weimar:  "Let 
us  sign,  but  it  is  our  hope 
to  the  last  breath  that  this 
attempt  against  our  honor 
may  one  day  recoil  againsl 
its  authors."  And  in  the 
Berlin  Vorwdrts,  which  is 
regarded  as  the  organ  of 
the  present  German  Gov- 
ernment, it  appears  not  as  a  more  or  less  veiled  suggestion,  but 
as  a  doctrine  unblushingly  propounded: 

"Extortionate  pressure  renders  signature  of  the  Peace,  Treaty 
worthless.  We  must  never  forget  it  is  only  a  scrap  of  paper. 
Treaties  based  on  violence  can  keep  their  validity  only  so  long 
as  force  exists.    Do  not  lose  hope.    The  resurrection  day  comes." 

Thus  every  day,  remarks  the  New  York  Times,  the  Germans 
"are  refuting  the  objections  which  have  been  raised  by  radicals 
to  those  clauses  of. the  Peace  Treaty  which  were  designed  to 


Copyrighted  '»y  I' nderwood  &  Uiiderwood,  New  Forlc. 

SCENE   OF  THE  PEACE   SIGNATURE:    THE   HALL  OP  MIRRORS 


make  the  Germans  keep  their  word."  To  understand  the 
spirit  in  which  Germany  signs  the  Treaty,  says  Premier  (  "lemen- 
ceau,  "it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  scuttling  of  the 
German  Fleet  at  Scapa Flow."     "Peace  will  not  bring  security, 

treaties  will  not  disarm  vigilance,  the  world  will   know  no  res! 

from  plots  if  the  spirit  of 
the  scuttlers  is  to  guide 
the  new  Germany,"  re- 
marks the  New  York  World, 
and  The  Evening  Post  fore- 
sees that  "peace  will  un- 
questionably draw  heavih 
upon  the  world's  tact  and 
forbearance."  The  New 
York  Commercial  cites  the 
opinion  of  returning  sol- 
diers, especially  those  who 
served  in  the  Rhineland 
district,  that  "the  war 
ended  a  month  too  soon," 
and  that  hostilities  should 
have  been  carried  into 
German  territory  and  a 
little  of  her  own  medicine 
administered  to  her  in  the 
devastation  of  her  towns. 
The  great  problem  before 
the  world  to-day,  the  same 
paper  adds,  is  this:  "Does 
there  exist  a  power,  within 
or  without,  that  can  bring 
to  Germany  the  moral  re- 
generation without  which 
she  can  never  recover  the 
respect  of  mankind'.'-* 

From  the  Middle  West 
comes  the  Topeka  Capital's 
frank  declaration  of  "no 
confidence"  in  Germany's 
signature,  and  this  advice 
to  the  proposed  League 
of  Nations:  '"Watch  your 
step  and  keep  your  powder  dry."  Germany,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  St.  Louis  Star,  is  "a  disarmed  trickster  rather  than  a  reformed 
conspirator,"  and  as  such  will  obey  the  terms  of.  the  Treat  y 
"only  to  the  extent  that  compliance  is  enforced  by  the  Allies." 
"The  Huns  run  true  to  form,"  exclaims  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
which  wonders  "who  can  have  anything  but  contempt  and 
loathing  for  such  a  nation  of  liars,  fiends,  and  hypocrites  as 
Germany  has  proved  itself  to  be."  Germany  "invites  and 
necessitates    compulsion,"    says    the    Cleveland    Plain    Dealer, 
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which  has  no  misgivings  about  the  outcome,  as  may  be  judged 
from  the  following: 

"Yet  in  tlif  same  breath  she  denounces  the  measures  of 
compulsion  which  have  been  stipulated.  Even  without  German 
assurance  thai  compulsion  is  essential  the  Allies  could  not  have 
trusted  Germany's  word  of  honor.  Now  not  even  the  worth- 
less word  of  honor  is  given,  hut  instead  there  is  the  undisguised 
intimation  thai  evasion  will  be  the  constant  effort  of  the  German 
people  and  Government.  The  Treaty  will  be  fulfilled.  Its 
terms  assure  its  fulfilment.  It  will  be  fulfilled  because  evasion 
will  be  impossible." 

To  the  Columbus  Ohio  State  .Journal  it  "looks  as  if  the  Hohen- 


"Eastern  Europe,  more  than  ever,  is  menacing.  Instead  of 
the  limited  southeastern  cockpit,  the  Balkans,  we  now  have  to 
deal  with  an  area  of  unsettlement  extending  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea.  and  from  the  Rhine  to  the  Pacific.  Three 
hundred  millions  of  people  who  have  had  no  voice  in  tin  deci- 
sions of  Paris  may  find  a  common  cohesion  in  that  fact.  It 
will  he  to  the  interest  of  Germany  to  try  to  foment  and  direct 
such  a  collusion.  The  division  of  the  A\orld  into  two  such  camps 
with  an  ultimate  renewal  of  the  appeal  to  force  in  another 
generation  would  he  a  greater  calamity  than  that  we  have 
endured.  We  have  seen  (here  is  no  security  in  balances  of  power. 
Nothing  less  than  an  honest  endeavor  to  establish  a  reign  of 
justice,  a  comity  of  nations  resting  on  a  thorough  understanding 

between  the  peoples  themselves,  can  hold  out  any 

hope  of  permanent  peace." 


THE   "BIG   FOUR" 

lu  front   of  President    Wilson's   Paris  residence      From  the  reader's  left  they  are 
Premiers  Lloyd  George,  Orlando,  and  Clemenceau,  and  President  Wilson. 


zollern  influence  were  still  strong  in  Germany  despite  the 
ostensible  rule  of  the  people";  and  in  the  Philadelphia  Public 
hedaer  w  e  read: 

"The  sinking  of  the  interned  war-ships  at  Seapa  Flow,  the 
burning  of  the  captured  French  battle-flags  so  that  the  French 
should  nol  have  the  satisfaction  of  their  restoration,  these  are 
hut  outward  manifestations  of  a  spirit  which  the  rest  of  the  world 
will  have  to  take  into  account  in  all  of  its  future  dealings  will: 
Germany.  And  the  protestations  of  the  military  caste  in  Prussia 
against  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  that  reflect  upon  the  'honor' 
of  the  German  Army  and  its  professions  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
the  fugitive  and  outlawed  Hohen/ollern  are  symptoms  which 
I  he  Allies  can  not  afford  to  ignore. 

'There  are  alninilanl  reasons  to  doubt  the  bona-fides  of  the 
German  'Republic'  and  to  accept  the  theory  that  the  'revolu- 
t  ion  '  has  been  from  the  first  t  he  cover  under  which  an  unrefornied 
and  unrepentant  nation  hoped  to  escape  the  ignominy  of  defeat 
and  shift  to  mere  puppets  the  responsibility  both  for  the  ac- 
ceptance and  the  subsequent  evasion  of  peace  conditions  which 
Germany  has  no  intention  of  fulfilling." 

Notice  to  the  world  that,  if  Germany  can  encompass  it,  the 
world  is  to  have  another  war.  to  "free"  Germany  and  to  punish 
those  responsible  for  her  present  humiliation  -this  is  what  the 
Manchester  (N.  II. j  Union  reads  in  Germany's  attitude.  And 
it  a.-ks:    "la  not   this  sullen  declaration  from  the  newest    German 

Governmenl  a  sufficient  warning  against  any  policy  which 
depends  upon  right  alone  to  triumph  just  because  it  is  right'.'" 
With  the  official  restoration  of  peace  the  problems  of  main- 
taining il  loom  larger,  remarks  the  Pittsburg  l>i*i>ut<)<.  in  which 

w  i     read: 


"The  world  knows  tin-  Germans  pretty  well  by 
now."    remarks    the    Louisville    Courier-Journal, 

"and  it  knows  that  tiny  will  not  carry  out  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  unless  they  have  to.'*  And 
the  victors  know,  it  adds,  that  compliance  must 
he  compelled  either  by  "the  old,  war-breeding 
balance  of  power,  or  by  the  new  unselfish  war- 
avoiding  League  of  Nations."  But  "neither  the 
terms  imposed  upon  Germany  nor  the  ( 'oven&nt  of 
a  League  of  Nations  insures  the  conditions  of  that 
durable  peace  of  which  we  talked  so  glibly  a  few- 
months  ago,"  affirms  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"The  German  people  have  accepted  the  Treaty 
because  they  could  not  endure  the  alternativt . 

"The  world  is  in  violent  flux.  Peoples  are 
fighting  peoples.  Glasses  are  fighting  classes. 
There  is  not  a  stable  foot  of  political  ground  in  the 
Old  World.  There  are  smoke  and  flame  on  every 
horizon.  Brands  enough  to  alarm  haA  e  been  blown 
to  our  shores. 

"Let  us  look  at  this  truth  without  fear,  yet  also 
without    self-deceit.      Let  us  not  pretend  that  the 
peace  signed  in  form  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is 
a  peace  in  truth  or  anything  other  than  a  parlial 
respite.      In  its  terms,   we  can   not   deny,   are  the 
sources   of   new   wars,    or   wars   going   on   at    this 
moment,  and  of  wars  for  which   preparation   will 
begin  before  the  ink  on  the  last  signature  is  dry. 
"There    is    observed    no   expectation    of    peace 
among  the  statesmen  at  Paris.      The  British  are  planning  for  an 
army  of  nearly  1,000.000  in  place  of  250,000  before  the  war. 
"The  French  and  Italians  are  not  talking  of  disarmament. 
"Germany   and   Austria    are    to   give   up    their  large,   ready- 
for-war    establishments,    but    the   whole   population    is    trained. 
Russia  is  full  of  armed  forces. 

"  Poland  has  a  highly  disciplined  army. 
"So  have.  Bohemia  and  JugO-Slavia. 

"Japan  announces  that  the  probability  of  the  League  of 
Nations  being  able  to  keep  1  he  peace  is  not  so  great  as  to  justify 
her  in  reducing  her  armed  forces. 

"If  American  policy  is  governed  by  an  intelligent  recognition 
of  world  conditions  and  a  prudent  regard  for  American  welfare 
and  safety,  it  will  follow  the  example  of  other  nations,  and, 
while  doing  all  that  is  reasonable  for  the  advancement  of  world 
peace,  will  place  our  own  country  in  such  a  position  as  shall  make 
certain  that  its  rights  are  respected  and  its  interests  conserved." 

Turning  to  the  other  side  of  the  picture,  we  find  a  number  of 
papers  in  agreement  with  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce, 
which,  while  admitting  that  the  Peace  of  Versailles  will  nol  bring 
the  millennium,  maintains  that  "it  unquestionably  sets  up  a  new 
Europe,  ami.  incidentally,  a  new  standard  of  international  con- 
duct for  the  world  at  large."  "The  Allies  will  attend  to  the 
police  arrangements,  and  will  attend  to  them  adequately," 
confidently  declares  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer;  and  the  Raleigh 
Vews  and  Observer  urges  us  to  "face  the  fact  thai  the  war  stops 
with  the  signing."  Germany,  affirms  the  Richmond  Times- 
Dispatch,  "will  find  no  avenue  of  escape  back  into  militarism." 
The  Peace  Treaty,  remarks  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  "will  Have 
behind  it  the  soul  of  the  weary  masses  of  the  world,"  aud  then- 
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fore  "its  ratification  by  the  various  nations  oan  nol  be  l< >n^  de- 
layed." The  Detroit  Times  sees  a  "reasonable  certainty"  that 
"humanity  has  paid  the  price  of  the  annihilation  of  war,  civiliza- 
tion's terrible  curse  and  ghastly  reproach,  Cor  all  time,"  and  the 
Minneapolis  Journal  does  not  hesitate  to  affirm  thai  "absolute 
monarchy  is  dead  and  universal  democracy  is  born."  To  the 
Chicago  I 'oat  the  signing  of  (lie  Peace  Treaty  means  that — 

"In  Prance,  in  Belgium,  in  Italy,  in  Great  Britain  a  long  ten- 
sion will  relax.  The  psychological  effect  will  be  profound. 
The  minds  of  millions  will  he  treed  from  uncertainty,  from  fear. 

From  absorption  in  the  problems  of  war  and  defense.  They  will 
turn,  wearily  at  first,  but  with  Increasing  hope  and  energy,  to  the 
problems  of  peace  and  reconstruction.  In  lesser  degree  we  of 
America  will  share  in  this  relief.  We  will  feel  tin-  stimulus  of  the 
world's  recovery," 

Even  more  glowing  is  the  vista  it  opens  to  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  in  which  we  read: 

"No  man  need  dread  to-day  to  set  his  feet  upon  any  high  road 
of  the  world.  No  ship  need  fear  the  pathways  of  the  seas. 
Peace  that  is  real  is  here — peace  that  no  hand  is  strong  enough 
to  break. 

"Every  peace  that  was  made  before  was  made  in  closets. 
Every  treaty  that  was  made  before  was  made  in  secret.  This 
Treaty  was  made  in  open  daylight  under  the  eyes  of  all  mankind. 

'The  nation  that  shall  dare  to  break  this  peace  or  violate  this 
Treaty  will  stand  forever  outcast;  like  Ishmael  will  that  nation 
be  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

"Every  peace  that  was  made  before  was  made  merely  that  the 
soldier  might  have  a  breathing-spell,  that  the  broken  swords 
might  be  mended,  that  the  guns  could  be  given  time  to  cool. 
Every  treaty  that  was  made  before  was  made  that  kings  might  go 
back  to  their  bloody  thrones  to  hatch  new  plots,  and  that  the 
courtiers  of  kings  might  plan  new  crimes  against  humanity. 

"No  king  sat  at  this  peace  table  in  Versailles.  There  were 
no  crowns  on  the  heads  of  the  men  who  have  wrought  this  Treaty. 
The  windows  were  not  barred  in  the  house  where  the  deed  was 
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AFTER   DUE   AND  CAREFUL  CONSIDERATION. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

done.     The  shadows  of  even  the  little  peoples  of  the  world  fell 
pleasantly  across  the  sunlight  of  its  open  doors. 

"The  fact  that  there  will  be  men  to  doubt  that  an  enduring 
peace  has  come  at  last  upon  the  world  is  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
There  have  always  been  men  to  disbelieve  that  the  human  race 
took  any  great  step  forward.     Belief  was  compelled  to  wait  for 


newer  generations  to  do  it  honor.      \nd  it  may  be  compelled  to 

wait   now." 

"It  is  to  the  interesl  of  the  world  that,  a  oon  ac  poe  ible, 
commercial  intercourse  and  intellectual  interchange  hould  be 
restored   among  all   the   peoples,"  affirms  the  New  York   ,S 
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THE  LAST  "KAMERAD!" 

—  Kirbv  in  the  New  York  World. 

knd  the  St.  Louis  Republic  points  out  that  for  Germany  the  oppor- 
tunity to  resume  foreign  trade  is  "the  principal  immediate 
gain."     The  Republic  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  task  will  be  difficult.  Russia,  which  was  Germany's 
greatest  trade  territory,  is  off  the  commercial  map,  -so  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned.  The  great  German  merchant  fleet  is 
scattered,  and  the  good  will,  which  was  formerly  a  business 
asset  of  great  value  to  Germany,  is  gone. 

"Nevertheless,  some  way  or  other  Germany  must  trade,  and 
the  nations  of  the  earth  must  be  reasonable  in  this  regard. 
Where  trade  with  Germany  is  beneficial  on  both  sides  and  does 
no  injustice  to  those  countries  that  Germany  despoiled,  trade 
with  Germany  should  be  resumed;  for,  otherwise,  the  Germans 
can  not  meet  their  obligations  abroad  and  oppose  Bolshevism 
at  home.  Prejudice  against  Germany  and  German-made  goods 
is  inevitable,  but  the  more  rapidly  it  gives  way  to  calmly  reasoned 
policy  the  better.  In  this  country  the  end  of  the  war  with  Ger- 
many should  be  followed  by  the  rapid  abandonment  of  policies 
that  had  their  origin  in  war  and  have  no  place  in  peace.  Rail- 
roads and  shipping  should  go  to  a  peace  basis.  Congress  should 
forget  that  this  country  can  raise  and  spend  billions,  and  should 
begin  to  think  in  millions,  tho  until  the  war  is  paid  for  that  ideal 
will  remain  in  the  future." 

But  Germany  will  reenter  world  trade  under  certain  handi- 
caps, as  The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out: 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  make  a  German  see  the  loathing  and 
contempt  with  which  he  is  regarded  by  large  numbers  of  people 
with  whom  he  formerly  did  business  on  equal  terms.  The  label 
'Made  in  Germany'  in  this  country,  France,  and  the  British 
Empire  will  damn  articles  of  German  manufacture  as  long  as  the 
memory  of  German  bad  faith,  cruelty,  and  arrogance  endures. 

"And  yet  Germany  must  be  kept  alive  to  work  out  her  own 
salvation  in  fear  and  trembling.  But  it  would  be  folly  to  deny 
that  living  down  her  past  record  will  dissipate  the  few  illusions 
the  German  people  have  left  to  them." 

The  principal  items  that  Germany  agrees  to  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  are  thus  summarized  by  the  New  York  World: 

Relinquishment  of  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France,  Posen  and  West 
Prussia  to  Poland,  of  part  of  Schleswig  to  Denmark,  and  of  382 
square  miles  of  Rhenish  Prussia  to  Belgium. 

The  Sarre  coal-basin  to  be  internationalized  for  fifteen  years. 
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pending  a  plebiscite  to  determine  permanenl  control,  the  <-oal- 
mines  going  to  France. 

Luxemburg  is  freed  from  the  German  customs  union. 

Germany  recognizes  the  independence  of  German  Austria, 
Poland,  and  Czecho-Solvakia. 

Germany  loses  all   colonies  and  her  valuable  concessions  in. 


"ACH.  HIMMEL!    VE   MUST    HAVE   EOST  ZE   VAK." 

— From  the  London  Bystander. 

Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  and  recognizes  the  British  protectorate 
of  Egypt. 

The  German  Army  is  to  be  cut  to  a  temporary  total  strength  of 
L'OO.OOO  men.  hut  ultimately  must  he  100,000. 

The  German  Navy  is  limited  to  six  hatlle-ships  under  10,000 
tons  each,  six  light  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boats,  surrender- 
ing or  destroying  all  other  Avar-vessels.  She  is  to  have  no  more 
submarines.     The  navy  personnel  is  limited  to  25,000. 

Military  and  naval  air  forces  are  abolished. 

Munitions-factories  are  to  be  operated  only  by  permission  of 
the  Allies  and  import  or  export  of  war-materials  is  forbidden. 

Helgoland  defenses  will  be  dismantled.  Fortifications  aiming 
at  control  of  the  Baltic  are  forbidden. 

The  Rhine  and  the  Moselle  are  put  under  the  control  of  an 
international  commission,  on  which  Germany  will  be  represented. 
Tin  French,  Belgians,  and  other  nations  may  ran  canals  from  the 
Rhine,  but  Germany  is  forbidden  to  do  so.  German  forts  within 
thirty-three  miles  of  the  river  will  be  dismantled. 

Other  great  rivers,  hitherto  German,  will  be  under  inter- 
national control,  the  Czecho-Slovaks  and  Poles  having  free 
access  to  the  Elbe,  Oder,  and  other  streams,  and  the  Poles  to 
the  Niemen. 

The  Danube  will  be  controlled  by  an  international  com- 
mission. The  Kiel  ('anal  will  be  open  to  all  nations,  and  the 
(  '/cchs  gel   harbor  rights  at  the  mouth  of  the  Elbe. 

German  railroads  must  be  of  standard  gage,  and  rights  are 
granted    to   other   Powers  to  use   them.      Traffic   discriminations 

against  outsiders  are  forbidden. 

Offenders  against  the  rules  of  warfare  and  humanity  are  to  be 
delivered  up  to  the  Allies.  An  international  high  court  is  pro- 
vided for  trial  of  the  Kaiser,  whose  surrender  will  be  asked 
of  I  lolland. 

Germany's  indemnity  payment  is  to  lie  lixt  by  an  Interallied 
Commission.  An  initial  payment  of  $f>, (MX), 000.000  must  be 
made  within  two  \  ears.  Bonds  running  thirty  years  will  be 
issued  for  later  payments.  Occupation  of  the  Rhine  country 
will  continue  until  the  Allies  are  assured  of  Germany's  good  faith. 

Germany  must    help  build  ships  to  replace  those  she  sank, 

help  rebuild  devastated  regions,  surrender  her  fourteen  sub- 
marine cable.-,  and  cede  all  German  ships  over  1.000  tons  and 
many  smaller  ones. 

Shi  accepts  the  League  of  Nations  principle,  but  is  barred 
from  membership  for  tin    present. 

Her  peace  treaties  with  Russia  and  Roumania  arc  abrogated, 

and  she  recognizes  the  independence  of  states  formerly   Russian. 


GERMAN  NAVAL   HARA-KIRI 

GOOD  MAY  COME  OUT  OF  EVIL,  some  of  our  editorial 
observers  remark,  if  Germany  has  to  pay  the  Allies  in 
new  merchant  tonnage  for  scuttling  her  interned  navy 
on  June  21,  for  tin  merchant  ships  will  engage  in  useful  and 
helpful  work,  while  the  war-ships  would  only  swell  idle  navies. 
Rut  nobod\  «  ems  at  all  inclined  to  hand  the  Germans  any  credit 
for  it.  Xo  high-minded  altruism  is  detected  among  their 
motives.  Tn  fact,  columns  of  editorial  comment  on  the  wholesale 
hara-kiri  of  the  interned  German  war-ships  are  summed  up  in 
th.  remark  of  one  New  York  editor  that  "the  ad  is — well, 
German."  •"The  officers  and  men  who  performed  this  deed 
may  be  forgiven,"  says  the  Berlin  Neut  Gazette;  "they  acted  in 
the  spirit  in  which  they  were  trained."  To  which  The  ^\'aU 
Street  Journal  replies:  "This  is  strictly  true,  except  that  if  they 
are  forgiven,  those  who  trained  them  should  certainly  be  hanged 
for  common  piracy."  "The  crowning  glory  of  a  navy  that 
in  time  of  war  did  not  dare  to  tight  is  to  win  new  dishonor  by 
practising  treachery  after  hostilities  are  suspended,"  notes  the 
Xew  York  World,  which  adds:  "The  nation  that  can  chuckle 
with  glee  when  an  "officer  and  gentleman'  in  its  service  proves 
it  a  liar  and  holds  its  word  worthless  is  a  nation  that  must  mend 
its  sense  of  honor  before  it  can  regain  the  confidence  of  the 
world."  The  New  York  Tribune  sees  in  the  act  "a  piece  of 
futile  curtain  heroics,  intended  to  expunge  the  memory  of  the 
Aery  unheroic  surrender  of  Tirpitz's  vaunted  High  Seas  Fleet." 
How  different  would  have  been  the  world's  reaction,  1'Ik  Tribune 
remarks,  if  in  the  first  place  ihe  fleet  had  elected  to  go  down 
fighting,  or  even  if  it  had  been  scuttled  in  German  waters  before 
the  armistice  was  asked  for.  What  it  did  do,  says  the  Newark 
News,  "was  not  an  act  of  noble  sacrifice,  but  an  act  of  ignoble 
dishonor."     And  in  the  New  York  Time*  we  read: 

"The  infamy  of  the  German  Navy  is  complete  by  this  act. 
It  is  th<'  only  navy  in  history  with  such  a  continuous  record  of 
villainy.  It  made  war  by  submarine  assassination;  it  surren- 
dered without  a  fight;  and  after  Ihe  surrender  it  treacherously 
destroyed  Ihe  surrendered  property. 

"'Sailors  are  always  gentlemen,'  said  Admiral  Cervera;    but 


TRUE  TO  FOKM 

— Kirby  in  the  Not  York  World. 

the  German  Navj  had  not  yet  begun  its  laborious  and  successful 

effort   to  prove  thai   he  was  mistaken  so  far  as  the  sailors  of  one 

nation  are  concerned." 

other  papers  remind  us  that   one  of  the  stipulations  of  the 

armistice  to  which  Germany  formally  assented  on  November  1  1. 
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WHEN  THEY  SURRENDERED:    SOME  OP  THE   SHIPS  NOW  SUNK  IN  SOAPA  FLOW. 


1918,  reads  explicitly:  "No  destruction  of  ships  should  be 
permitted  before  evacuation,  surrender,  or  restoration."  Hence, 
the  opening  of  the  sea-cocks  by  the  German  officers  and  men  left 
on  board  as  caretakers,  says  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
"was  a  deliberate  breach  of  the  armistice,  and  might  properly  be 
regarded  by  the  Allies  as  an  act  of  war  justifying  an  immediate 
and  drastic  retaliation." 

The  German  press  hailed  the  act  at  first  as  a  "fine  gesture," 
but  later  exprest  concern  over  the  thought  that  it  would  only 
add  to  the  financial  reparation  to  be  exacted.  France  has  al- 
ready announced  her  intention  to  demand  "complete  reparation" 
for  the  sunken  war-ships,  and  from  London  comes  the  statement 
that  Admiral  von  Reuter,  caretaker  of  the  scuttled  fleet,  will  be 
tried  by  court  martial.  This  German  admiral's  own  statement, 
according  to  a  London  dispatch  to  the  New  York  Times,  is  that, 
believing  the  armistice  terminated,  he  ordered  the  sinking  of  the 
ships  in  pursuance  of  orders  given  early  in  the  war  by  the  former 
Emperor  that  no  German  man-of-war  was  to  be  surrendered. 

"Germany,"  remarks  V Action  Frangaise  (Paris),  "may  one 
day,  if  we  are  not  careful,  scuttle,  the  League  of  Nations  as  she 
scuttled  the  fleet."  Other  French  papers  are  inclined  to  divide 
the  responsibfiity  for  the  loss  of  the  ships  between  German 
treachery  and  British  carelessness.  "No  article  in  the  armistice 
forbade  the  maintenance  of  British  guards  aboard  the  German 
ships,"  remarks  the  Paris  Journal.  But,  according  to  the 
London  Daily  Express,  "the  decision  not  to  maintain  armed 
guards  on  the  German  war-ships  was  taken  by  the  Allied  Coun- 
cil at  Paris,  following  the.  advice  of  the  principal  Allied  admirals." 
Nevertheless,  as  the  guardian  selected  by  the  Allies  to  keep  an 
eye  on  the  interned  German  Fleet  until  the  war-ships  could  be 
divided  among,  the  victors  or  otherwise  disposed  of,  England  is 
placed  in  a  position  of  embarrassment.  A  London  dispatch 
quotes  Commander  Bellairs  as  saying:  "We  were  acting  as 
the  mandatary  of  the  Allies,  and  we  have  failed  disastrously. 
The  responsibility  lies  with  the  Admiralty."  "We  must  omit 
nothing  to  clear  ourselves  before  the  Allied  opinion  from  British 
collusion,"  says  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  and  the  London 
Evening  Star  exclaims  bitterly: 

"Nothing  can  excuse  or  palliate  the  colossal  negligence  which 
made  possible  this  supreme  feat  of  German  perfidy. 

"Are  we  asked  to  assume  that  naval  experts  are  such  innocent 
woolly  lambs  that  this  obvious  and  palpable  trick  did  not  occur 
to  them?  Are  we  expected  to  credit  Admiral  Beatty  with  a  soul 
so  green  and  an  intellect  so  verdant  that  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  take  precautions  against  the  time-honored  custom 
of  piracy?  The  thing  was  due  to  sheer  stupidity  and  childlike 
trust  in  the  German  admiral,  officers,  and  men.  In  the  presence 
of  such  priceless  stupidity  we  may  well  wonder  how  on  earth  we 
managed  to  win  the  war." 

A  more  lenient  view  of  England's  responsibility  is  reflected  in  a 

Washington  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  in  which  we  read: 

"The  scuttling . of-  the  fleet  under  the  very  eyes  of  British 


patrol-boats  naturally  subjects  the  British  Admiralty  to  Bevere 
criticism.  Nevertheless,  naval  officers  pointed  out,  the  Germans, 
under  the  armistice  terms,  had  a  right  to  be  on  their  war-ships, 
and  no  British  guards  were  permitted  on  board.  Officers  and 
men  on  British  vessels  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  what 
was  going  on  below  decks." 

"Foolish  and  futile"  is  the  phrase  used  to  characterize  Admiral 
Reuter's  act  by  the  New  York  Globe,  which  goes  on  to  comment 
at  length: 

"If  the  Germans  had  thrown  their  chairs,  their  tables,  their 
woodwork  into  the  furnaces,  got  up  steam,  nailed  their  flags  to 
the  masts,  and  gone  down  under  the  British  guns  with  their 
prows  turned  toward  the  open  sea,  they  would  have  won  the 
reluctant  admiration  even  of  their  enemies.  It  would  have 
been  a  splendid,  an  atoning  end,  an  epic  suicide.  But  they 
didn't  think  of  that.  What  they  actually  did  was  more  like 
the  self-conscious  naughtiness  of  a  peevish  child  who  smashes 
his  toys  because  his  mother  will  not  let  him  go  out  and  play 
in  the  rain. 

"  It  was  done  in  the  spirit  that  led  a  retreating  German 
commander  to  erect  in  the  midst  of  the  desert  he  had  made  of 
Picardy  the  sign,  '  Nicht  angern,  nur.  wundern.*  It  depended 
upon  the  same  misconception  of  non-German  psychology  that 
led  the  Germans  to  devastate  Belgium,  to  sink  the  Lusitania,. 
to  draw  up  the  Brest-Litovsk  treaty. 

"Among  the  Allies  reactions  to  the  incident  will  be  diverse.  . 
Some  will  regard  the  loss  of  the  fleet,  if  a  sinking  in  shallow  water 
is  really  a  permanent  loss,  as  a  material  disaster.    Others  will  be  ; 
irritated  because  Germany  escapes  the  '-humiliation  of  formally 
turning  it  over  to  her  enemies.     In  America,  and  perhaps  among   - 
a  majority  in  the  Allied  countries,  the  sinking  will  be  considered 
good  riddance,  of  no  importance  except  as  it  shows  that  at  least 
some  Germans  are  in  a  nasty  mood. 

"Perhaps  it  is  well  that  the  incident  happened  when  and  as  ■ 
it  did.     The  German  Fleet  and  the  last  vestiges  of  the  'glory  of  . 
the    German    Empire    went    down    together — spurlos    versenkt. 
We  are  well  quit  of  both." 

"It  is  true,"  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  "that  the  sinking  ■ 
of  the  German  ships  simplifies  the  problem  of  their  distribution 
or  destruction."     But — 

"This  is  no  reason  why  payment  for  every  ton  of  them  should 
not  be  added  to  the- German  terms.  They  can,  moreover,  be 
paid  for,  to  the  advantage  of  the  civilized  world  as  distinguished 
from  Germany,  in  German  merchant  tonnage  docked  in  German 
harbors  or  "building.  '  The  German  shipyards  for  years  to  come 
may  be  usefully  turned  to  the  payment  of  a  debt  voluntarily 
incurred." 

The  German  Fleet  interned  at  Scapa  Flow,  north  of  Scotland, 
was  valued  at  $350,000,000.  The  -  ships  ^  were  unarmed,  but 
manned  by  skeleton  crews  of  Germans.  At  noon  on  Saturday, 
June  21,  these  crews  opened- the  sea-cocks  and  took  to  the  boats, 
with  the  result  that  all  the  battle-ships  and  battle-cruisers  except 
the  Baden,  and  most  of  the  destroyers,  went  to  the  bottom. 
Admiral  Reuter,  according  to  a-  London  dispatch,  had  been 
allowed  to  visit  German'y  a  few  weeks  ago,  on  the  pretext  of  ill 
health,  but  returned  in-time  to  supervise^ the  sinking  of  the  fleet. 
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THE   ROOT   RESERVATIONS 

ELIHU  ROOT  COMES  INTO  THE  DISCUSSION  of  the 
League  Covenant  very  much  as  the  Biblical  Elihu  took 
up  the  task  of  arguing  with  Job,  after  the  three  original 
"comforters"  were  pretty  well  talked  out.  Writers  favoring 
the  League  are  inclined  to  smile  at  the  situation.  The  New- 
York  Evening  Post  sees  a  delightful  picture  of  the  "pitiful  old 
men"  of  the  Senate  majority  digging  a  pit  for  the  Republican 
elephant  and  of  Mr.  Root  being  "moved  with  compassion"  and 
seeking  "to' help  the  ungainly  animal  out,"  and  the  New  York 
World  correspondent  uses  a  different  figure  in  noting  that  the 
Republicans  have  improved  their  political  position  by  "sending 
for  Mr.  Root  to  administer  a  narcotic  to  the  dying  Knox  resolu- 
tion and  save  them  from  the  pitfall  into  which  this  foolish 
declaration  has  placed  them." 
But  it  is  worth  noting  that  even 
friends  of  the  League  idea  were 
looking  for  a  word  from  our  old- 
est and  most  experienced  states- 
man. As  one  wrote  in  the  New 
York  Times  a  day  or  two  before 
Mr.  Root's  statement  appeared, 
"What  does  Mr.  Root  say?  We 
in  this  country  have  come  to  look 
up  to  him  as  a  great  seer,  a  great 
final  judge.  Let  him  speak  before 
it  is  too  late."  Then  in  response 
to  such  appeals,  and  more  specifi- 
cally to  a  direct  request  of  Sena- 
tor Lodge,  Mr.  Root  wrote  a 
letter  telling  what  he  would  do 
with  the  Treaty  and  the  League 
if  he  were  the  United  States 
Senate.  Mr.  Root  finds  it  too 
late  to  separate  the  League  from 
the  Treaty,  but  would  have  the 
Senate  resolution  of  ratification 
include  certain  "reservations." 
He  advises,  as  the  New  York 
Globe  paraphrases  his  somewhat 
legalistic  diction:  "  (1)  Refusal  of 
assent  to  Article  X;  (2)  asser- 
tion of  the  unqualified  right  of 
withdrawal  from  the  League  after 
a  two  years'  notice;  (3)  declara- 
tion of  our  unimpaired  right  to  maintain  our  traditional  attitude 
toward  purely  American  questions  without  outside  interpreta- 
tions." A  fourth  reservation,  notes  a  Washington  corre- 
spondent, was  later  outlined  by  a  Republican  Senator,  which 
would  reserve  the  right  to  fortify  the  Panama  Canal  and  collect 
tolls  on  vessels  passing  through  that  waterway,  thus  preventing 
the  possible  internationalization  of  the  Canal.  Senator  Lodge 
is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times  as  saying: 

"An  effective  method  will  be  found  to  eliminate  from  the 
Treaty,  as  it  affects  the  United  States,  the  objectionable  features 
discust  in  Mr.  Root's  letter.  The  opposition  to  the  League 
Covenant  as  it  now  stands  is  stronger  than  at  any  time.  We 
undoubtedly  will  have  the  votes  to  amend  it,  and  it  will  be 
amended." 

The  Chicago  Tribune  has  made  a  poll  of  the  Senators  and 
finds  that  forty-three  are  for  the  Covenant  with  reservations, 
forty  for  it  without  reservations,  eight  uncompromisingly 
against  it,  and  five  non-committal.  The  New  York  World's 
correspondent  has  discovered  that  there  is  a  general  senti- 
ment in  Washington  "that  the  League  compact  must  be  amended 
cither  directly  or  through  reservations."  This  writer  has  heard 
some  friends  of  the  League  express  fear  that  the  total  elimination 
of  Article  X  might  be  fatal,  sending  the  Treaty  back  to  the 
Peace  Conference.     Others  are  said  to  believe  that  the  reserva- 
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— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


tions  would  simply  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
League  for  settlement,  "thereby  accomplishing  nothing."  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  a  stanch  friend 
of  the  League,  is  not  worried  at  the  prospect.  He  expects  the 
pact  to  be  ratified  within  a  month,  "League  of  Nations  and  all, 
with  certain  reservations."  Then,  "when  they  get  through 
debating  the  reservations  and  put  them  in  the  ratifying  resolution 
bets  are  better  than  even  that  President  Wilson  himself  will 
find  the  reservations  unobjectionable  and  the  season  of  absurdity 
will  come  to  an  undramatic  and  unceremonious  end." 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Lodge,  Mr.  Root  observed  "that  there 
is  in  the  Covenant  a  great  deal  of  very  high  value  which  the 
world  ought  not  to  lose."  But  Mr.  Root  is  disappointed  because 
"nothing  has  been  done  to  pro  Aide  for  the  reestablishment  and 
strengthening  of    a  system    of   arbitration  or  judicial  decision 

upon  questions  of  legal  right," 
and  nothing  "toward  providing 
for  the  revision  or  development 
of  international  law."  He  thus 
explains  why  he  considers  so  neces- 
sary the  three  suggestions  briefly 
stated  above: 


"Nothing  has  been  done  to 
limit  the  vast  and  incalculable 
obligation  which  Article  X  of  the 
Covenant  undertakes  to  impose 
upon  each  member  of  the  League 
to  preserve  against  external  ag- 
gression the  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  of  all 
members  of  the  League  all  over 
the  world. 

"The  clause  authorizing  with- 
drawal from  the  League  upon  two 
years'  notice  leaves  a  doubt 
whether  a  mere  charge  that  we 
had  not  performed  some  inter- 
national obligation  would  not 
put  it  in  the  power  of  the  Council 
to  take  jurisdiction  of  the  charge 
as  a  disputed  question  and  keep 
us  in  the  League  indefinitely 
against  our  wrill. 

"The  clause  which  has  been  in- 
serted regarding  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  is  erroneous  in  its  de- 
scription of  the  Doctrine  and 
ambiguous  in  meaning.  Other 
purely  American  questions,  as, 
for  example,  questions  relating  to  immigration,  are  protected 
only  by  a  clause  apparently  empowering  the  Council  to  determine 
whether  such  questions  are  solely  within  the  domestic  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  think  that  in  these  respects 
the  United  States  is  sufficiently  protected  against  most  injurious 
results  which  are  wholly  unnecessary  for  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  this  League  of  Nations." 

More  than  a  third  of  the  Root  letter  is  devoted  to  Article  X. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  this  clause  in  the  League  Covenant 
reads  as  follows: 

"The  members  of  the  League  undertake  to  respect  and  pre- 
serve as  against  external  aggression  the  territorial  integrity 
and  existing  political  independence  of  all  members  of  the  League. 
In  case  of  any  such  aggression,  or  in  case  of  any  threat  or  danger 
of  such  aggression,  the  Council  shall  advise  upon  the  means 
by  which  this  obligation  shall  be  fulfilled." 

This  important  provision  is  attacked  by  Mr.  Root  because — 

"It  is  an  independent  and  indefinite  alliance  which  may 
involve  the  parties  to  it  in  war  against  Powers  which  have  in 
every  respec.t  complied  with  the  provisions  of  the  league  of 
peace 

"If  we  agree  to  this  article,  it  is  extremely  probable  that  we 
shall  be  unable  to  keep  our  agreement 

"If  it  is  necessary  for  the  security  of  Western  Europe  that 
we  should  agree  to  go  to  the  support,  say,  of  France,  if  attacked, 
let  us  agree  to  do  that  particular  thing  plainly,  so  that  every 
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man  and  woman  in  the  country  will  understand  the  honorable 
obligation  we  are  assuming.  1  am  in  favor  oi*  that,  lint  lei  us 
not  wrap  up  such  a  purpose  in  a  vague  universal  obligation, 
under  the  impression  thai  it  really  does  not  mean  anything 
likely  to  happen." 

The   Republican  New  York   Tribune  heartily  approves   the 

Root  method  of  dealing  with   the   League 

Covenant.      In   its  opinion,  "it  will  achieve 

these  ends": 

"1.  Sa\;e  what  is  good  in  the  plan. 

"2.  Remove,  so  far  as  concerns  this  coun- 
try, obligation  to  guarantee  existing  na- 
tional boundaries,  or  to  participate  in  petty 
quarrels  or  to  impair  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

"8.  Hasten,  and  not  delay,  an  exchange  of 
peace  ratifications.  No  reasscmblage  of  the 
Peace  Conference  will  be  necessary.  There 
is  a  choice  other  than  that  between  uncon- 
ditional ratification  and  a  rejection  of  the 
whole  treaty. 

"4.  Adherence  to  American  practise.  Often 
have  we  inserted  reservations  in  ratifica- 
tion resolutions." 


G 
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LENINE'S   "AMBASSADOR," 

L.  C.  A.K.  Martens,  whose  New  York 
headquarters,  like  those  of  the  Social- 
ist Left  Wing  and  the  Rand  School, 
were  raided  by  the  Lusk  Committee. 


But  to  the  Democratic  New  York  Times 
Mr.  Root's  reasoning  "is  utterly  subversive 
of  reason,  worthless,  fallacious,  delusive,  and 
repugnant  to  common  sense,"  and  the  New 
York  World  (Dem.)  calls  attention  to  the 
twenty-eight  Republicans  who  signed  a  letter 
addrest  to  the  two  New  York  State  Senators 
asking  that  "The  treaty  containing  the 
League  Covenant  be  promptly  ratified  by  the 
Senate  without  attempting  to  embarrass  it  by 
amendment,  thus  delaying  the  conclusion*  of 
peace  and  the  establishment  of  a  great  agency 
for  its  future  preservation."  The  World  de- 
clares that  Mr.  Root  has  ranged  himself  against  these  prominent 
members  of  his  own  party  and  "lends  his  voice  and  influence  to 
Senators  who  defy  the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  country  by 
putting  political  partizanship  above  the  conclusion  of  peace." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.)  is  willing  to  concede 
to  Mr.  Root  that  there  are  precedents  for  ratification  with  reser- 
vations and  it  can  see  no  harm  if 
the  Senate  should  insist  "upon  a 
clearer  and  sharper  definition  of 
purely  American  questions  re- 
served for  American  jurisdiction. ' ' 
But  when  Mr.  Root  asks  the 
Senate  to  ' '  expressly  refuse  assent 
to  Article  X  of  the  League  Cove- 
nant on  the  ground  that  it  would 
commit  us  to  '  the  preservation  of 
the  status  quo, '  "  The  Evening  Post 
can  not  follow  him.     It  says: 

"Mr.  Root,  like  many  others 
who  object  to  Article  X,  does 
not  give  due  emphasis  to  the 
important  words  'as  against 
external  aggression.'  Lord  Rob- 
ert Cecil,  speaking  recently  in 
London,  declared  that  to  the 
champions  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions the  thought  of  boundaries 
and  allegiances  forever  fixt  and 
rigid  was  abhorrent.  Any  changes 
that  in  the  course  of  time  might 
be  brought  about  by  peaceful 
negotiation  or  plebiscites  or  by 
domestic  revolution  would  not 
be  obnoxious  to  the  League.  Its 
guaranty  of  territorial  integrity 
and  political  independence  would 
run  only    against   'external  ag-  ..  TOO  slow  FOR  ME! 
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HOUNDINC    UP   TIM-:    PARLOR    iiliUS 

<<   ^-^.UILTY    OK   A    FELON'S    an. I    punishable    by    im- 
prisonment   inr   nol    more  i ban   ten    feai     "i    I, 
line   of    not     more    than    $5,000   or    both"      in     juoh 

phrases  the  law  in  \,  u  York  state,  pays  it-  respects  to  the 
person  who  "by  word  of  mouth  or  urn 
advocates,  advises,  or  teaches  the  duty, 
necessity,  or  propriety  of  overthrowing  or 
overturning  organized  governmenl  by  force 
or  violence."  Furthermore,  tin-  lau  ma 
it  a  misdemeanor  tor  "the  owner,  agent, 
superintendent,  janitor,  or  caretaker  of  any 
place,  building,  or  room"  to  permit  Hie  use 
of  such  premises  for  anarchistic  gather- 
ings. Nevertheless,  the  New  Vork  Tribune 
in  its  issue  for  June  23  declares: 

"In  Madison  Square  Garden  lasl  Friday 

night — 

"Mr.  John  Reed,  of  Harvard,  a  self-exciting 
young    egoist    who    subsists    upon    the 
literary  profession  of  radicalism; 
"Mr.  Max  Eastman,  whose  personal  maga- 
zine is  in  chronic  danger  of  suppression 
— by  the  postal  authorities   in    peace- 
time for  alleged  obscenity  and  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  war-time  for 
aUeged  sedition; 
"Rose  Pastor  Stokes,  at  large  on  bail,  being 
under  sentence  for  violating  the  Espio- 
nage Act; 
"Ben  Reitman,  anarchist; 
"James  Larkdn; 

"Socialist  Assemblyman  Gitlow; 
"Alexander    Stoklitsky,    editor    of    a    Bol- 
shevik Russian  newspaper  in  New  York; 
"L.   C.   A.   K.  Martens,   the  unrecognized 
'Ambassador'  of  Lenine's  Soviet  Russia 
to  the  United  States,  and  several   thousand   violent-minded 
persons,  naturalized,  alien,  and  native — 
all  these  together  held  a  mass-meeting  to  denounce  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  State  and  the  local  police  as  powers  of  darkness, 
tyranny,  oppression,  and  intolerance. 

"They  hissed  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
"They  advocated  revolution. 

"They  called  for  a  dictatorship 
of  the  proletariat. 

"Hatreds  brought  from  the  Old 
World  were  fanned  into  high 
contagion.  Thoughts  were  set 
destructively  against  the  Amer- 
ican environment.  The  foul  sug- 
gestion of  mob  violence  and  re- 
venge was  cunningly  propagated. 
Soviet  Russia  was  cheered.  There 
is  an  American  casualty  list  from 
Soviet  Russia,  but  what  of  that? 

"It  was  a  fine  night's  work 
for  Lenine's  Ambassador.  He 
earns  his  pay. 

"We  are  so  stupid  as  to  allow 
him  to  put  it  over;  he  is  not 
to  be  blamed.  He  ought  simply 
to  be  deported. 

"But  we  wonder  what  kind 
of  night's  work  it  was  for  Mr. 
John  Reed  and  Mr.  Max  East- 
man. They  have  not  even  the 
excuse  of  Rose  Pastor  Stokes. 
who  is  a  reckless,  headlong  rebel, 
[  and  will  pay  the  price  in  jail." 

Characterizing  those  agitators 
as  mere  "soap-box  revolution- 
ists," the  Brooklyn  Eagle  thinks 
"they  are  pretty  well  covered 
by  the  children's  rime, '  Sticks  and 
1  stones  can  break  my  bones,  but 
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— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


names  can  never  hurt  me,' "  and 
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calls  their  violence  "harmless  because  it  is  in  the  open." 
The  New  York  Times,  however,  looks  upon  '"the  red  night  at 
the  Garden"  as  no  trivial  affair.  "It  is  time,  more  than  time, 
for  the  Government  to  take  some  steps  for  protection  against 
enemies  who  are  working  openly  for  its  destruction,"  says  The 
Times,  which  thinks  that  "more  sternness  in  the  application 
of  such  laws  as  we  have  would  go  far  toward  moderating  such 
meetings  as  that  in  the  Garden." 

A  legislative  committee   (Senator  Clayton   Lusk,  chairman) 


••  SAY— DO  I   LOOK  SICK?" 

—Williams  in  Farm  Life  (Spencer,  Ind.)- 

which  is  investigating  Bolshevism,  anarchy,  and  other  radical 
movements  in  New  York  State,  recently  swooped  down  on  the 
Rand  School  of  Social  Science  in  New  York  City  and  com- 
mitted what  the  New  York  Call  (Socialist)  terms  "daylight 
burglary"  by  raiding  its  bookshop,  its  archives,  and  even  its 
safe  in  search  of  data  incriminating  "parlor  Reds."  The  Call 
ridicules  the  "King  Canutes  who  think  they  can  stop  the  rising 
tide  of  public  opinion  destined  to  engulf  them  in  its  depths." 
The  law,  however,  specifically  brands  with  criminality  any 
person  or  institution  that  "prints,  publishes,  edits,  issues,  or 
knowingly  circulates,  sells,  distributes,  or  publicly  displays  any 
book,  paper,  document,  or  written  or  printed  matter  in  any  form 
containing  or  advocating,  advising,  or  teaching  the  doctrine  that 
organized  government  should  be  overthrown  by  force,  violence, 
or  an}'  unlawful  means."     The  New  York  World  observes: 

"These  searches  and  seizures  were  made  at  the  instance  of  the 
Lusk  legislative  committee  on  a  warrant  duly  issued  by  a  careful 
and  competent  magistrate.  This  warrant  was  based  upon  proof 
by  affidavit  that  the  premises  were  used  as  a  means  of  commit- 
ting a  public  offense  against  the  laws  of  t lie  Stale 

"And  when  many  of  the  documents  found  are  shown  to  be 
full  of  open  incitements  to  riot  and  appeals  to  violence  for  the 
overthrow  of  existing  government,  employing  to  effect  their  dis- 
tribution deceptions  curiously  suggestive  of  the  wrappers  on  the 
bombs  sent  out  by  mail  in  early  May,  what  is  left  to  be  said 
against  the  raids  as  in  violation  of  anybody's  lawful  rights'.'" 


TO  CLAP  THE  LID  ON  THE  MELTING-POT 

THE  'FAR-FAMED  MELTING-POT  Las  proved  to  a 
great  degree  a  delusion  and  a  snare."  This  momentous 
admission  is  official,  being  part  of  a  report  made  to  the 
last  Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization.  No  pot  can  melt  its  contents  when  more  is 
being  shoveled  in  all  the  time,  so  it  is  now  proposed  to  clap  on 
the  lid  and  give  the  mixture  a  chance  to  fuse — in  other  words, 
to  halt  immigration  for  a  term  of  years.  Bills  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Congress  to  do  this,  and  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  indorses  the  idea.  Of  course,  this  would  shut  out  the 
inflow  of  workers  and  so  affect  wages,  labor-supply,  and  the 
domestic-help  problem,  but  the  press  look  at  it  mainly  as  a 
bar  against  the  influx  of  European  Bolsheviki,  whose  methods 
are  seemingly  considered  insalubrious.  Radicals  roused  to 
rage  by  European  czars  and  kaisers  keep  right  on  raging  after 
thejT  enter  this  land  of  the  free,  and  it  is  thought  wiser  that 
they  should  rage  it  out  somewhere  else.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
believes  we  still  have  sympathy  and  a  warm  welcome  for  "  opprest 
peoples,"  but  "peoples  opprest  by  a  foreign  potentate  should 
leave  off  being  opprest  when  once  they  leave  the  clutches  of 
that  potentate;  not  fetch  with  them  their  ire  and  wreak  it  on 
the  United  States."  "  Why  any  human  being  should  conspire 
to  disturb  the  people  of  an  American  city  because  he  hates 
the  King  of  Gazump"  is  beyond  the  Chicago  editor's  "gentle 
understanding."  Perhaps  the  national  gates  should  be  kept 
open,  but  if  so,  concludes  The  Tribune,  "let  there  be  keen 
scrutiny  of  the  visitors."  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  sponsors 
of  the  bills  now  before  Congress,  the  keenest  scrutiny  is  insuffi- 
cient. Their  view-point  is  succinctly  presented  in  this  paragraph 
from  the  aforesaid  report  made  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization: 

"It  is  impossible  to  keep  out  revolutionists  and  Bolsheviki 
without  keeping  out  substantially  everybody.  We  have  had  a 
law  excluding  anarchists  for  years,  and  yet  the  war  developed 
the  fact  that  we  had  thousands  of  them  in  our  midst.  The  far- 
famed  melting-pot  has  proved  to  a  great  degree  a  delusion  and 
a  snare.  We  feel  that  it  is  now  time  that  we  were  beginning  to 
look  after  those  of  our  own  household,  rather  than  to  open  our 
ports  to  many  who  know  nothing  of  our  laws,  our  customs,  our 
standards  of  living,  and  never  intend  to  learn  of  them." 

It  is  for  such  reasons  as  these  that  The  Hudson  Dispatch,  of 
Weehawken,  N.  J.,  a  town  with  a  large  foreign  population, 
thinks  that  the  proposal  to  stop  all  immigration  for  a  short 
term  of  years  mil  meet  with  general  approval.  The  Detroit 
Journal  is  agreed  that  the  proposition  is  "eminently  wise";  it 
"is  one  which  the  problems  of  reconstruction  seem  to  make 
necessary"  in  the  opinion  of  the  Kansas  City  Times,  and  we  read 
in  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star: 

"This  proposal  has  the  active  backing  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor;  it  should  have  th£  energetic  and  enthu- 
siastic support  of  Americans  of  all  sorts  who  have  a  reasonable 
and  proper  interest  in  their  country's  future." 

The  Houston  Post  is  enthusiastic  in  approval: 

"Suspension  for  four  years  or  two  years?  There  ought  to  be 
complete  suspension  for  ten  years,  if  not  longer,  if  the  lessons 
of  the  recent  war  are  to  bestow  any  benefit  at  all 

"Before  our  doors  are  opened  to  further  immigration  from 
Europe  it  is  highly  important  that  a  sifting  of  our  present  foreign- 
born  population  should  be  effected.  There  should  be  wholesale 
deportation  of  enemy  aliens  and  other  foreign  groups  who  have 
been  revealing  for  five  years  past  how  little  of  American  spirit 
and  idealism  they  have  absorbed. 

"And  then  time  should  be  given  to  assimilate  the  heavy  mass 
of  naturalized  citizens  whose  attachments  are  plainly  with  the 
countries  from  which  they  hailed,  and  they  should  be  given  to 
understand  that  the  sine  qua  non  of  American  citizenship  for 
the  foreigner  is  undivided  allegiance." 

But  other  papers,  like  the  Louisville  Courier- Journal,  for  in- 
stance, admit  that  the  presence  here  of  unassimilable  elements. 
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"ready  fuel  for  tho  fire  of  revolution  and  anarchy  which  it  is  the 
purpose  of  alien  agitators  to  light,"  calls  for  a  heroic  remedy, 
yet  do  not  think  it  is  found  in  suspending  immigration.  Tin- 
Newark  Newa  argues  against  the  idea  that  Bolshevism  can  be 
kept  out  by  putting  up  the  bars  against  immigration; 

"Tho  only  way  to  exterminate  it  is  by  improving  the  condi- 
tions in  which  it  breeds,  recognizing  whatever  of  truth  and  right 
there  may  be  in  it,  satisfying  its  jusi  grievances,  and  showing  a 
spirit  of  social  justice  and  fairness 

"It  is  cowardice  to  try  to  build  a  Chinese  wall  against  ideas 
that  are  showing  a  disturbing  virility  in  other  countries  and 
against  invasion  by  the  relatively  small  Dumber  of  radicals  who 
might  come  here  as  immigrants." 

The  real  solution  of  alien  radicalism  "lies  rather  in  Ameri- 
canizing the  foreigners  in  our  midst  than  in  restricted  immi- 
gration," the  St.  Louis  Republic  believes,  and  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  the  Wichita  Eagle  have  similiar  views.  The  New* 
York  Sun  insists  that  a  proper  enforcement  of  the  present  im- 
migration laws  with  their  "rigid  and  explicit  provisions  for  the 
exclusion  of  undesirables  such  as  those  who  now  force  them- 
selves upon  popular  attention"  is  all  that  is  necessary.  The 
Evening  Sun  fears  that  the  passage  of  one  of  the  exclusion  bills 
would  "prevent  any  relief  as  respects  the  domestic-help  problem, 
now  acute  all  over  this  country,"  and  create  "serious  shortage 
of  help  also  in  the  lower  grades'  of  employment  and  the  more 
objectionable  industries." 

But  as  the  New  'York  Evening  Pout,  Wall  Street  Journal,  and 
several  other  newspapers  point  out,  there  are  other  plans  for 
immigration  reform  besides  the  exclusion  propositions.  The 
most  elaborate  and  most  widely  discust  plan  for  regulating  im- 
migration is  that,  sponsored  by  the  National  Committee  for 
Constructive  Immigration  Legislation  and  advocated  by  Dr. 
Sidney  L.  Gulick  before  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration. 
The  Manchester  Union,  Boston  Transcript,  Springfield  Re- 
publican, Indianapolis  News,  and  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  all 
find  something  to  commend  in  the  Gulick  plan  and  prefer  it 
to  the  flat  exclusion  idea,  but  do  not  venture    to  guarantee  its 


"3.  The  annual  admission  of  from  .",  to  15  pjff  Cent.  "<r  '■',  to 
10  per  cent.)  of  those  or  each  people  already  naturalized,  includ- 
ing the  American-born  children  of  that  people  as  recorded  in  the 
1020  census. 

"  1.  The  creation  of  an  immigration  commission  to  determine 


"COME  UNTO  ME,   YE  OPPREST!" 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

complete  practicability.     The  chief  points  in  the  plan  have  been 
summarized  in  the  newspapers  as  follows: 

"1.  The  complete  suspension  of  all  labor  immigration  for  a 
period  of  two  years  or  longer. 

"2.  The  regulation  of  all  immigration  thereafter  on  a  per- 
centage principle,  with  the  application  of  this  principle  to  each 
people  or  mother-tongue  group  separately,  but  impartially. 


CLOSE   THE    GATE. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tiibune. 

annually  the  rate  within  the  specified  limits,  with  power  to  admit 
or  exclude  labor  under  exceptional  circumstances,  to  formulate 
plans  for  the  distribution  of  immigration,  and  to  deal  with  other 
specified  and  exceptional  matters  of  importance,  including  the 
formulation  of  educational  standards  for  naturalization. 

"5.  The  sending  of  examining  immigration  officers  to  ports 
from  which  immigrants  largely  sail. 

"6.  The  raising  of  standards  of  qualifications  for  citizenship 
and  the  extension  of  the  privileges  of  naturalization  to  every 
one  who  qualifies. 

"7.  The  separation  of  the  citizenship  of  a  wife  from  her 
husband. 

"8.  The  repeal  of  all  laws  dealing  specifically  and  differentially 
with  the  Chinese." 

The  Springfield  Republican  points  out  that  under  this  plan — 

"  Restriction  would  be  particularly  rigid  against  immigration 
from  south,  central,  and  east  Europe.  The  maximum  per- 
missible immigration  during  a  year  under  the  proposed  plan 
would  be  approximately  95,000  from  Italy,  compared  with 
285,000  in  1914  and  265,000  in  1913;  from  what  was  Austria- 
Hungary,  132,000,  compared  with  278,000  and  254,000;  from 
Russia,  125,000,  compared  with  255,000  in  1914;  and  from 
Japan,  2,481,  compared  with  10,21-3  in  1918." 

In  an  article  in  last  week's  Annalist  (New  York)  Dr.  Gulick 
asserts  that  his  plan  ' '  will  reduce  the  evils  and  dangers  of  Japa- 
nese immigration  more  effectively  than  does  the  present  method 
of  dealing  with  Japanese  immigration."     But,  he  continues: 

"The  immediate  and  outstanding  advantage  of  the  proposed 
percentage  law  arises  from  the  way  in  which  it  enables  us  to 
regulate  immigration  from  Europe. 

"In  place  of  the  free  immigration  now  permitted — 20,000,000 
might  conceivably  come  to  our  shores  in  the  next  five  years — this 
plan  sets  up  a  flexible  standard  which  will  admit  only  so  many  as 
we  can  hope  to  Americanize  and  employ 

"These  advantages  are  of  paramount  importance.  And  they 
will  all  be  gained  without  race  discrimination,  East  or  West, 
and  on  a  basis  equally  fair  and  friendly  to  all." 

The  plan  thus  defended  by  Dr.  Gulick,  who  is  an  authority  on, 
and  a  long*  time  resident  of,  the  Far  East,  finds  its  severest  critics 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  Spokane  Spokesman-Review  considers 
the  proposal  to  naturalize  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  similar  aliens 
already  here  thoroughly  "objectionable."  Victor  S.  McClatchy, 
editor  of  the  Sacramento  Bee,  denounces  the  Gulick  plan  as 
Japanese  propaganda  and  an  atteaipt  to  secure  for  the  Japanese 
what  was  denied  them  by  the  Paris  Conference. 
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$25,000,000   OF   BALM   FOR   COLOMBIA 


I 


"  TOOK  PANAMA  and  talked  about  it  afterward,"  said 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Colombia  is  still  talking,  and 
so  are  other  South-American  countries,  it  is  said,  which 
view  the  transaction  as  "untainted  with  legality."  To  heal 
South  America's  resentment  has  long  been  regarded  as  an 
important  task,  but  the  United  States  Senate  has  been  unwilling 
to  ratify  previous  treaties  indemnifying  Colombia  because  they 
contained  expressions  of  apology.  Xow,  however,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  in  hand  and  is  expected  to 
report  favorably  a  new  treaty,  giving  Colombia  $25,000,000  for 
her  rights  in  the  Canal  Zone,  but  containing  no  apologetic 
expressions.  In  his  discussion  of  the  project,  David  Lawrence 
tells  the  Xew  York  Evening  Post: 

"Sixteen  years  have  elapsed  since  the  people  of  Panama,  by  a 
sudden  revolutionary  movement,  separated  themselves  from 
Colombia,  set  up  a  republican  form  of  government,  and  seventy- 
two  hours  afterward  were  recognized  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  By  that  action  the  building  of  the  Panama 
Canal  was  made  immediately  possible,  because  the  negotiations 
for  purchase  had  been  carried  on  without  seeming  prospect  of 
success.  But  while  the  canal  was  built  and  was  opened  to  the 
world,  the  prestige  of  the  United  States  throughout  Latin- 
America  suffered  a  decline.  Repeatedly,  Colombia  asked 
payment  of  damages,  but  again  and  again  was  turned  down  by 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

"To-day  it  falls  to  Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  to  take 
a  step  which  corrects  a  wrong  impression  throughout  Central 
and  South  America.  It  means  that  next  door  to  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  United  States  will  not  have  a  potential  foe,  but  a 
friend,  and  that  commercial  relations  between  Colombia  and 
ourselves  which  have  been  impeded  for  sixteen  years  will  now  be 
assisted  and  stimulated.  The  $25,000,000  is  to  be  expended  for 
public  works  in  Colombia,  and  long  ago  it  was  announced  that 
contracts  for  materials  and  work  were  to  be  given  to  firms  in  the 
United  States.  It  may  have  taken  sixteen  years  to  right  a 
wrong,  but  the  United  States  by  ratifying  the  new  treaty  will 


have  done  so  nevertheless,  and  the  record  of  this  country  will 
have  been  fully  corrected." 

In  an  editorial  cordially  indorsing  the  plan,  The  Evening  Post 
remarks  that  '"with  some  members  so  critical  of  the  foreign 
records  of  other  nations,  it  is  good  to  learn  that  our  Senate  seems 
willing  to  cleanse  away  one  of  the  dark  spots  in  our  own  recent 
history,"  and  assures  us  that 

"A  nation  willing  to  pay  Denmark  $25,000,000  to  obtain  some 
( 'aribbean  islets  for  naval  use  should  not  balk  to  find  an  equal 
sum  required  to  do  justice  to  the  country  from  which  Panama 
was  separated.  References  to  the  omitted  'apology'  are  slightly 
misleading:  the  compact  of  1917,  wThich  President  Wilson  was  so 
eager  to  sign,  carried,  with  $15,000,000,  simply  a  joint  expression 
of  regret  by  the  two  nations  that  anything  should  have  inter- 
rupted their  cordial  relations.  President  Wilson  declared  two 
years  ago  that  the  treaty  would  not  only  offer  justice  to  a  neigh- 
bor republic,  but  would  do  much  to  'attach  to  us'  as  friends  the 
Latin-American  peoples  of  that  region.  We  needed  them  as 
friends  in  the  war,  we  need  them  as  friends  in  world-reconstruc- 
tion. Importers  and  exporters  concerned  in  Latin-American 
trade  have  always  made  plain  their  desire  to  see  the  wrong  of 
1903  as  far  as  possible  repaired." 

We  are  in  honor  bound  to  square  ourselves  with  Colombia,  says 
the  New  York  Times,  which  quotes  this  account  of  the  Panama 
revolution  written  by  Mr.  James  Du  Bois,  our  Minister  to 
Colombia  in  President  Taft's  Administration: 

"I  say,  and  can  prove  it,  that  a  handful  of  men,  who  were 
to  be  the  direct  beneficiaries  of  the  revolution,  conceived  it,  and 
not  a  hundredth  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Isthmus  knew  of 
the  revolt  until  an  American  officer,  in  the  uniform  of  the  United 
States  Army,  raised  the  flag  of  the  new  republic." 

So  also  argues  the  New  York  World,  contending  that  the 
$25,000,000  "will  be  money  well  spent,"  and  regretting  that  no 
apology  to  Colombia  accompanies  the  reparation,  while  the 
Philadelphia  Record  intimates  that  common  politeness  would 
have  prompted  an  apology,  whereas  "possibly  Senator  Lodge 
sees  no  necessity  for  being  polite  to  small  nations." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Millennium  Limited  is  still  stalled. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Philander  Knox  where  Knox  should  Philander. — Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

With  the  passage  of  time  the  Senate's  advice  has  accumulated  much 
more  rapidly  than  its  consent. —  Washington  Star. 

"  French  Grieved  at  Our  Senators." — Head-line.  Well,  they  don't  feel  any 
worse  about  'em  than  we  do.    We  have  to  live  with  them. — New  York  Call. 

We  wouldn't  mind  modifying  the  treaty  if  we  knew  of  some  way  to  modify 
the  Hun. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

As  a  flight  captain,  "Villa  is  a  suc- 
cess.— Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Booze  lost  caste  because  it  interfered 
with  business.  Why  not  a  little  of  the 
same  propaganda  concerning  war? — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Before  the  price  of  coffee  goes  any 
higher  can't  the  United  States  assume 
a  mandatary  over  Mocha  and  Java? — 
Philadelphia    Public   Ledger. 

It  is  hard,  in  a  way,  to  blame  the 
Germans  for  looking  forward  to  the 
next  war  when  they  have  nothing  but 
the  last  one  to  look  back  upon.- — Kan- 
sas City  Star. 

Carranza  declares  that  he  is  out  of 
the  Mexican  Presidential  race.  Per- 
haps his  troops  haven't  enough  ammu- 
nition to  elect  him. — New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

The  Germans  use  their  national 
colors  consecutively,  the  black  flag  in 
war,  tho  white  when  they  are  wtaipt, 
the  red  when  they  bluff  for  an  easy 
peace. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Prof.  Karl  Muck  is  to  be  deported, 
and  after  he  has  lived  a  year  or  two 
back  in  that  dear  Germany  lie  will 
probably  come  to  realize  that  "Tho 
Star-Spangled  Banner"  is  pretty  good 
music  after  all.  —  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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\    NERVOUS  WRECK. 

-McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribim 


See  America  Thirst! — Wheeling  Register. 

In  this  time,  if  a  man  keeps  his  head  level  and  Ms  feet  upon  the  ground 
he  must  expect  to  be  called  a  reactionary. — Albany  Journal. 

Uncle  Sam  is  willing  to  lend  Europe  money  to  put  it  on  its  feet,  w^hich 
is  better  than  having  Europe  on  his  hands. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

The  meat  kings  are  complaining  because  the  people  don't  eat  more 
meat.     They  taught  people  how  to  do  without. — Rochester  Herald. 

It  may  be  Leonard  Wood  and  then  it  may  be  Leonard  wouldn't.— 

Indianapolis  Star. 

One  big  union?  What's  the  matter 
with  the  United  States? — Minneapolis 
Journal. 

And  swearing  they  would  ne'er  con- 
sent, consented.  —  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

If  Germany  is  admitted  to  the  League, 
she  should  take  the  cellar  position,  or  at 
least  remain  in  the  second  division  for 
the  remainder  of  the  season. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

It  strikes  us  it  is  going  to  be  pret  ( > 
tough  on  the  milkman  when  the  in- 
creased demand  for  water  reaches  the 
proportions  it  is  bound  to. — Philadel- 
phia Inquirer. 

Apparently  if  Germany  and  Austria 
had  been  entrusted  with  the  job,  they 
could  have  Hxt  up  peace  terms  that 
would  have  suited  them  exactly. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 

Pershing  has  officially  thanked  the 
city  of  Paris,  which  leads  us  to  believe 
that  Pershing  didn't  do  any  retail  shop- 
ping on  his  own  account  while  there. — 
New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

The  League  of  Nat  ions  <  'o\  enant  has 
Haws  in  plenty,  but  we  should  like  to  see 
the  document  Senators  Lodge,  Borah. 
Johnson,  Eeed,  and  Sherman  could 
agree  on. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 
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ANTI- AMERICANISM   IN   JAPAN 


WHILE  JAPANESE  DIPLOMATS  are  employing  the 
soft  words  that  turn  away  wrath  to  sweeten  inter- 
national relations,  bitter  hatred  of  America  betrays 
itself  in  certain  Japanese  newspapers — notably  the  Ycrpd  i 
Choho,  the  Nichi-uichi,  the  Yomiuri,  the  Hochi,  and  I  Ik-  Mainichi 
— all  of  which  journals  reach  the  offices  of  The  Japan  Advertiser 
and  The  ./upon  Chronicle,  where  translators  go  through  them, 
clip  an  occasional  rancorous  paragraph  or  entire  article,  and 
reproduce  it  in  English.  Gathered  together,  they  are  enough 
to  make  a  well-meaning  Japanese  diplomat  tear  his  hair,  for 
the  brethren  at  home  "spill  the  beans."  According  to  the 
Yorodzo  wo  are  "barbarians."  According  to  the  Yomiuri  we 
are  hypocrites.  According  to  the  Hochi,  generally  known  as 
Marquis  Okuma's  organ,  we  have  "brought  unjust  pressure  to 
bear  upon  Japan  and  betrayed  her."  According  to  several 
papers,  we  are  dangerous,  and  the  Yorodzo  wonders  what  are 
our  "true  intentions,"  and  complains: 

"It  seems  that  the  attack  of  the  American  papers  on  Japan 
is  becoming  more  furious  every  day.  Anti-Japanese  bills  are 
being  introduced  in  the  assemblies  of  California  and  other  States. 
What  is  at  the  bottom.of  all  this  anti-Japanese  attitude?  What 
is  the  true  intention  of  the  United  States? 

"The  greater  part  of  the  American  papers  which  are  bent  on 
denouncing  Japan,  and  make  nothing  of  distorting  facts  for 
the  purpose,  are  under  the  control  of  Mr.  Hearst;  and  it  is 
generally  recognized  that  they  are  'yellow  papers.'  So,  even 
tho  they  may  be  attacking  Japan  with  intent  to  prejudice  the 
American  public  against  this  country,  it  is  just  possible  that  their 
efforts  may  have  an  entirely  opposite  effect.  But  it  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Spanish-American  War  was  incited  by 
these  Hearst  papers.  Who  knows  but  that  the  present  attack 
of  American  papers  on  Japan  may  bring  about  an  Americo- 
Japanese  war?" 

In  reviewing  these,  splutterings  of  the  Yorodzo's,  The  Japan 
Chronicle  remarks  satirically  that  "the  fact  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  more  angry  criticism  in  Japanese  papers  of  America  than  in 
American  papers  of  Japan  is,  of  course,  immaterial,"  but  wastes 
no  comment  on  the  passage  in  which  the  Yorodzo  makes  us  out 
barbarians,  thus: 

"Whatever  may  be  the  actual  value  of  the  various  anti- 
Japanese  bills  which  are  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  State 
assemblies,  the  spirit  of  the  legislation  is  certainly  to  impose  a 
discriminatory  treatment  on  this  nation — a  treatment  which  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  that  to  which  the  black  people  were 
formerly  subjected  by  the  Americans,  who  considered  them  as 
no  better  than  cattle.  Is  this  the  proper  attitude  for  the 
Americans  to  adopt  who  denounced  the  Turks  for  their  ill 
treatment  of  the  Armenians,  and  who  upheld  the  cause  of 
the  Jews  in  Russia  on  the  ground  of  humanity?  We  can 
not  but  feel  grievously  insulted  by  such  conduct  as  this. 
Whatever  may  be  their  object,  their  actions  are  more  despic- 
able than  those  of  the  Germans  whose  barbarities  they  at- 
tacked as  worthy  of  the  Huns.  At  least,  these  Americans 
are  barbarians  who  are  on  a  lower  plane  of  civilization  than 
the  Japanese." 

There  are  those  who  see  in  these  savage  attacks  by  the  Japa- 
nese press  an  effort  to  uproot  all  esteem  for  America  in  Japan, 
and  open  the  way  for  an  entente  with  Japan's  former  enemies. 
Why  trust  America?     "America  acted  in  the  past  in  a  haughty 

• 

manner  in  the  Orient,  as  the  Japanese  Empire  has  experienced," 
declares  the  Yomiuri,  and  asks,  "Who  will  guarantee  that  Amer- 
ica will  not  do  that  again,  because  she  professes  humanity 
and   justice?"     Besides,   consider   America's    overbearing    and 


inconsistent   defense  of   the  Monroe  Doctrine.     Says  Marquis 
Okuma  in  an  interview  printed  bj  the  Mainichi: 

"America  1  ki  -  secured  the  insertion  of  a  clause  bearing  on  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  in  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  It  is 
self-contradictory  that  America,  who  believes  m  the  out-of-date 
principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  should  interfere  in  matters 
relating  to  Europe  and  the  Mast,  and  her  brazen-faced  attitude 
amazes  us." 

Meanwhile  the  NicM-nic.hi  declares: 

"It  may  be  doubted  whether  President  Wilson's  real  object 
was  the  realization  of  world-wide  peace  or  whether  he  only 
wanted  to  make  Use  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  order  to  have 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  publicly  recognized." 

It  seems  that  in  the  (yes  of  many  Japanese  there  is  nothing  so 
odious  as  that  doctrine.  In  "Japan  and  World  Peace,"  Mr. 
K.  K.  Kakawami  assures  us  that — 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  antiquated  idea  of  a  bygone  age. 
It  is  incompatible  with  such  advanced  ideas  as  those  embodied 
in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  almost  pathetic 
to  see  Mr.  Wilson  striving  to  explain  that  the  principles  of  that 
new  world-organization  do  not  conflict  with  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
If  Japan  is  to  be  honest  with  herself,  she  should  propose  to 
abolish  all  such  doctrines.  But  Japan  knows  the  futility  of 
such  a  move.  She  knows  that  America  will  stand  as  a  wall  of 
adamant  against  any  proposal  to  weaken,  not  to  say  abolish, 
the  Monroe  Doctrine.  The  only  alternative  for  her  is  to  recog- 
nize the  American  principle,  requesting  at  the  same  time  that 
she  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  similar  principle  in  the  Far  East." 

Why  not?  "To  enable  America  to  secure  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,"  cries  the  Yorodzo,  "Japan  may  be  said  to 
have  shed  her  Wood  in  the  Allied  cause  during  the  war,"  tho 

"In  spite  of  this  fact,  America  claims  a  mandatary  system 
in  regard  to  the  South  Sea  islands.  In  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
Tsing-tao,  too,  she  tries  to  encourage  China  in  her  demand, 
altho  China  was  not  a  participant  in  the  war  at  the  time  Tsing- 
tao  was  captured.  We  can  not  find  any  legitimate  reason  for 
American  interference  in  these  matters  with  which  she  has 
nothing  to  do.  Japan's  rights  in  regard  to  the  disposal  of 
Tsing-tao  and  the  South  Sea  islands  were  recognized  previous 
to  the  Peace  Conference.  It  is,  therefore,  absolutely  unjust 
now  for  America  to  meddle  in  these  matters.  What  excuse  can 
America  offer  for  her  declaration  of  opposition  to  German 
militarism  if  she  herself  acts  in  this  way?  If  a  precedent  is 
established  for  American  meddling  in  oriental  problems,  it  is 
certain  that  America  will  always  try  to  make  her  power  felt  in 
the  East.  This  is  nothing  but  an  act  infringing  on  the  sovereignty 
of  other  countries,  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  object  of  her 
declaration  of  war  on  Germany.  We  can  not  tolerate  such  in- 
fringement on  the  part  of  America  in  any  circumstances.  We 
have  to  check  this  atrocious  act  at  any  cost." 

How?  It  is  a  bit  difficult  to  guess,  and  yet  the  Hochi  (Marquis 
Okuma's  organ)  foresees  an  eventual  break  with  America, 
and  says: 

' '  That  age  in  which  the  Anglo-Japaaese  Alliance  was  the  pivot 
and  American-Japanese  cooperation  an  essential  feature  of 
Japanese  diplomacy  is  gone.  In  future  we  must  not  look 
eastward  for  friendship,  but  westward.  Let  the  Bolsheviki 
of  Russia  be  put  down  and  the  more  peaceful  party  established 
in  power.  In  them  Japan  will  find  a  strong  ally.  By  marching 
then  westward  to  the  Balkans,  to  Germany,  to  France,  and 
Italy,  the  greater  part  of  the  world  may  be  brought  under  our 
sway.  The  tyranny  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  at  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence is  such  that  it  has  angered  both  gods  and  men.  Some 
may  abjectly  follow  them  in  consideration  of  their  petty  interests, 
but  things  wall  ultimately  settle  down  as  has  just  been  indicated." 
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AFGHANISTAN'S   MAD   MOLLAH   ON   THE 

WAR-PATH 

HIS  MAJESTY  AMIXULLAH  KHAX,  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  lias  sworn  eternal  enmity  against  Great 
Britain,  called  up  bis  fanatical  retainers,  raided  the 
northern  frontier  of  India,  and  still  maintains  a  threatening 
attitude  that  discomforts  John  Bull  mightily.  American  readers 
can  begin  to  tinderstand  it  only  by  going  back  a  little,  as  Sir 
Francis  Younghusband  does  in  the  London  Chronicle,  into  the 
history  of  the  case.  Af- 
ghanistan, it  appears,  is  an 
independent  state,  with, 
so  to  speak,  a  string  to 
its  independence.  Says 
Sir  Francis: 
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"Hitherto  our  method 
of  'preserving  the  inde- 
pendence of  Afghanistan 
lias  been  to  pay  the  ruler 
a  subsidy  and  present  him 
with  arms  on  condition 
that  he  had  no  relations 
.  with  any  one  but  our- 
selves. The  dominant  con- 
sideration on  which  our 
relations  with  Afghanistan 
had  been  based  had  been 
the  approach  of  Russia  to- 
ward India.  Russia  was  a 
great  land-Power  advanc- 
ing —  irresistibly,  so  it 
seemed  —  over  the  level 
plains  of  Central  Asia,  ab- 
sorbing one  weak  khanate^ 
after  another,  till  at  length 
she  had  come  into  direct 
contact  with  Afghanistan, 
which  country,  also,  she 
had  tried  to  bring  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence. 
"We  were  a  distant 
island-Power,  with  a  min- 
ute army  to  all  appear- 
ances incapable  of  per- 
manently holding  India 
against  so  formidable  a 
rival  so  securely  based. 
By  every  means  at  our 
disposal,  therefore,  we  had 
to  prevent  the  Russians 
from  establishing  them- 
selves in  Afghanistan,  and  thus  securing  the  gateway  to  India. 
We  wanted  the  warlike  Afghans  to  be  a  buffer  between  us  and 
the  Russians.  It  was  to  our  interest,  we  thought,  that  Afghani- 
stan should  be  united,  strong,  and  independent.  And  this  being 
the  Afghan  wish  also,  our  interests  appeared  to  be  identical.  So 
Ave  gave  the  Afghan  ruler  money  and  arms,  and  guaranteed  his 
country  against  invasion  on  condition  that  he  placed  his  foreign 
relations  in  our  hands." 

But  now  arises  Aminullah,  an  inexperienced  and  propor- 
tionately fiery  ameer,  who  came  recently  to  power  through  the 
assassination  of  his  brother,  and  would  not  only  obliterate  all 
trace  of  British  suzerainty,  but  make  himself  as  disagreeable  as 
possible  while  accomplishing  that  end.  But  the  British  see  in 
Aminullah  the  politician  rather  than  the  patriot,  and  the  London 
Morning  Post  observes: 

"It  seems  probable  that  Aminullah  Khan  has  engaged  in 
this  war  in  order  to  smother  the  discontent  over  the  crimes  and 
murders  that  have  brought  him  to  power,  and  it  should  only 
require  resolute  and  well-planned  action  on  our  side  to  defeat 
his  party  and  bring  our  friends  hack  to  power.  We  notice  thai 
it  is  reported  by  one  of  our  agents  that  the  Russian  Bolsheviki 
are  bebind  this  Afghan  war,  and -this  accords- with  what  we 
stated  in  these  columns  some  months  ago.  The  Bolsheviki 
planned  attacks  upon  Poland  and  upon  India,  for  two  of  their 
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TROUBLE  CENTERS  IN  BRITAIN'S  ASIATIC   DOMAIN. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  world-war  German  and  Turkish  emissaries  have  been  busy 
in  Afghanistan  and  India  exhorting  all  true  Mohammedans  to  rise  against  England 

as  the  "special  enemy  of  Islam." 


chief  desires  is  to  destroy  the  independence  of  Poland  and  strike 
a  blow  at  the  British  Empire." 

Reports  that  an  "Afghanistan  mission,"  headed  by  Professor 
Barakatula,  recently  arrived  in  London  are  discredited,  as 
Barakatula  turns  out  to  be  a  malcontent  Indian,  not  an 
Afghan,  but  The  Wireless  Press  claims  to  have  received  a 
message  from  Moscow  saying  that  the  Moscow  Soviet  "are 
discussing  in  what  way  they  can  assist  Afghanistan."  As  for 
other  malign  influences  from  outside,  Demetrius  C.  Boulger 
relates  in  the  London  Graphic  that — 

"From  the  very  begin- 
ning of  the  European 
struggle  German  and 
Turkish  emissaries  have 
been  busy  at  Kabul  and 
in  Central  Asia.  England 
was  denounced  by  them 
as  the  special  enemy  of 
Islam,  and  all  true  Moham- 
medans were  exhorted  to 
combine  against  her  with 
the  view  to  expelbng  her 
from  India  and  perhaps  re- 
storing the  Mogul  dynasty. 
What  the  Hindus  of  India 
were  to  think  of  this  pro- 
gram was  not  disclosed. 
Nor  did  these  agitators 
and  intriguers  reck  much 
of  the  King  of  Hejaz  and 
the  Arab  revival!  Unfor- 
tunately for  the  means  of 
their  project  they  not 
merely  prophesied,  they 
gave  specific  assurances. 
'A  German  army  will  ar- 
rive in  Afghanistan  within 
six  months  to  head  the 
invasion  of  India,'  they 
said.  'Very  good,' replied 
Habibulla,  then  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan,  '  I  will  decide 
when  it  arrives,  and  mean- 
whils  you  will  remain 
here.'  They  were  still 
waiting  when  he  died." 

A  great  deal  of  mystery 
enshrouds  the  Ameer's 
motives',  despite  these 
various  efforts  to  fathom 
them,  and  the  DubUn 
Freeman's  Journal  ob- 
serves ' '  that  the  war  is  not  in  name,  whatever  it  may  be  in 
intention,  a  struggle  to  restore  the  dying  glories  of  Islam  is 
proved  by  the  Ameer's  proclamation  to  the  peoples  of  India. 
In  this  document  he  calls  on  Hindus  as  well  as  Mohammedans 
to  join  with  him  in  overthrowing  the  British  raj."  Thus  far, 
the  appeal  to  malcontents  in  India  has  not  won  recruits  for  Ami- 
nullah's  cohorts,  and  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  declares: 

."As  long  as  the  semi-independent  frontiersmen  maintain 
their  neutrality  the  situation  is  troublesome  rather  than  threaten- 
ing for  the  Indian  Government.  If  active  operations  on  a  con- 
siderable scale  are  necessary  a  mountain  campaign  under  present- 
day  conditions  should  be  less  difficult  than  any  in  the  past. 
The  airplane  is  a  new  factor  which  tells  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  regular  troops,  and  not  only  provides  a  guaranty  against 
the  danger  of  surprize,  which  is  the  great  danger  of  mountain 
warfare,  but  furnishes  a  means  of  carrying  the  war  into  the 
hitherto  most  inaccessible  fastnesses  of  the  hillmen.  The 
neutrality  of  the  frontier  tribes,  however,  is  not  to  be  too 
implicitly  relied  upon,  and  anything  that  had  the  appearance  of 
a  considerable  reverie  to  the  British  arms  would  probably  rally 
them  quickly  to  the  side-  of  the  Afghans  and  produce  a  acinous 
situation.  The  most  satisfactory  way  out  would  be  an  internal 
revolution  in  Kabul  that  might  replace  the  new  Ameer  by  some 
native  notable  more  enlightened  as  to  his  chances  in  a  conflict 
with  the  British  Empire." 
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PROTECTION   FOR   THE   POLISH   JEWS 

WHILE  REPORTS  OP  POGROMS  in  Poland  grow 
more  and  morn  circumstantial  and  denials  that 
there  ever  wore  any  pogroms  in  Poland  grow  more 
and  more  vehement,  The  Courier  of  Warsaw  tells  us  that  recently 
"certain  German  papers,  as  well  as  certain  Polish  ones,  gave  out 
the  news  from  Paris  that  Jewish-American  delegates  to  the 
Conference  of  the  Jewish  National  Council  had  received  from 
President  Wilson  assurance  that  he  believes  the  Jews  of  Eastern 
Europe  must  have  'the  rights  of  the  minority,'  as  otherwise 
their  existence  will  be  'a  very  burdensome  one.'  Furthermore, 
he  is  quoted  as  saying  that  in  negotiating  treaties  with  the 
newly  created  governments  ho  will  see  to  it  that  said  rights  are 
guaranteed,  making  this  a  conditio  sine  qua  non.  That  the  news 
is  neither  exaggerated  nor  premature  is  shown  by  articles  in 
French  newspapers,  according  to  which  Poland  'consents  to  tho 
insertion  into  the  Peace  Treaty  of  her  pledge  to  respect  the 
arrangements  made  by  the  Powers  for  the  protection  in  Poland 
of  inhabitants  differing  from  the  majority  in  race,  language, 
and  religion."  To  The  Courier  this  means  that  the  Jews  in 
Poland  "are  to  come  as  a  separate  nation  under  international 
protection,"  in  which  case — 

"The  work  of  the  Jewish  Nationalists  will  have  achieved 
all  it  set  out  to  do.  As  is  well  known,  it  began  shortly  after  the 
war  broke  out.  At  first  it  gained  headway  in  the  United  States. 
Then  it  took  root  in  England,  after  which  it  started  up  in  Paris 
and  thrived  there.  Not  long  ago  the  Paris  Temps  brought  out 
an  article  in  which  Dr.  Thon,  the  Krakow  Zionist,  explained  in 
his  persuasive  way  that  the  cidtural  autonomy  of  Polish  Jews 
would  be  an  excellent  business  proposition  for  all  concerned. 

"What  took  place  at  the  private  councils  is,  of  course,  un- 
known, but  there  must  have  been  some  pretty  spirited  things 
said,  as  they  induced  President  Wilson  and  probably  other 
representatives  of  the  great  Powers  to  yield  to  the  Jewish 
Nationalists'  demands  as  formulated,  pushed,  and  carried  to 
success  mainly,  if  not  solely,  by  the  Zionists,  to  whom  the 
International  Tribunal  gives  the  credit  of  being  best  qualified 
to  speak  concerning  the  Jewish  question  in  Poland." 


While  all  this  was  going  on  in  Paris,  u  convention  of  Jewi  b 
Assimilators  md  in  Warsaw.  The  Courier  refers  to  them  a  a 
"spiritual  and  Bocial  Mite  scientists,  writers,  l.w.  < 
men,  merchants,  and  bankers"  whose  aim  was  to  found  a 
"union  of  Poles  of  Mosaic  religion  m  all  the  Polish  land  " 
Their  leading  delegate,  by  name  Sterling,  summed  up  their 
platform  in  his  asseveration:  "The  solution  of  the  Jewish 
problem  should  be  left  to  the  Polish  nation  without   pressure 

from   outside,  as  otherwise   the  affront    to   national    pride   would 
lead  to  anger  against  I  Ik*  -lews."      Before  dispersing,  the  convi  n 
tion  put  it  into  official    terms,  thus:    "The  Jewish  question  i     a 
national    and    internal    affair    of    Poland,    and     the    convention 

believes  that  it,  will  he  decided  by  the  Polish  Government  in 
accordance  with  principles  of  justice."  Here,  then,  arc  two 
proposals,  one  brought  forward  by  the  Zionists  and  demanding 
international  protection  for  Jews  in  Poland,  the  other  brought 
forward  by  the  Assimilators  and  decrying  international  pro- 
tection. Between  these  two  the  International  Tribunal  will 
have  to  choose,  coming  at  the  matter  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  justice,  but  from  that  of  practicality.  What  has 
public  opinion  in  Poland  to  say?     According  to  The  Courier: 

"Public  opinion  in  Poland  made  itself  heard  long  ago.  The 
establishment  of  international  guaranties  in  the  matter  of  our 
minority  nationalities  would  put  Poland  in  the  position  of  old 
Turkey  with  her  famous  'capitulations.'  A  young  state,  espe- 
cially jealous  of  its  authority,  will  always  resent  having  such  a 
thorn  thrust  into  its  constitutional  flesh.     Always!" 

Temperate  so  far,  The  Courier  fires  up  as  the  article  nears  its 
conclusion,  and  exhibits  "teeth"  in  the  final  sentence:  "It  is 
high  time  that  Paris  should  know  that  other  folk  besides 
Zionists  have  a  right  to  represent  the  Jewish  question  in  Poland," 
for,  altho  there  is  no  specific  mention  of  it  as  such,  The  Courier 
sees  a  third  way  of  dealing  with  Polish  Jews — deport  them : 

"The  'edge'  of  international  protection  would  be  turned 
against  the  Jews.  It  would  not  lead  to  the  assimilation  of  the 
foreign  element  within  the  nation,  but  would  create  a  tendency 
to  get  rid  of  it  as  soon  as  possible  by  enforced  emigration." 


Wilsox — "  I  call  it  a  clean-cut  job." 

— Ncbelspallcr  (Zurich). 


WOULD-BE  SUCCESSORS  OF  MOSES. 

— Nebelspalter  (Zurich). 


SWISS  SLAMS  AT  THE  PEACE  TREATY 
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WOMAN   SUFFRAGE   WINNING   FRANCE 

WOMEN  NOTED  IX  FRANCE  for  nearly  five  hun- 
dred year?,  and.  as  Miss  Winifred  Stevens  informs 
us  in  the  London  Fortnightly  Review,  "it  was  the 
Revolution,  which,  tho  it  established  the  political  rights  of  men. 
destroyed  those  of  women.  On  November  0,  1793.  the  Na- 
tional Convention  met  to  discuss  whether  women  were  capable 
of    exercising  political  rights.     At    that   time   France    was    just 


GETTING    IT   THROUGH   HIS   HEAD. 

Showing  Clemenceau  the  force  of  the  suffrage  logic. 

— L'Humanite  (Paris). 

emerging  from  the  Terror.  Many  of  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Convention  had  but  a  short  time  before  perpetrated  acts  of 
wild  political  hysteria."  Hence  a  situation  deliciously  amusing, 
for,  as  Miss  Stevens  goes  on  to  relate — 

When  they  came  to  consider  woman's  rights  to  citizenship 
they  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  in  all  who  aspire  to  take 
part  in  government  an  essential  characteristic  is  precisely  that 
quality  in  which  they  had  shown  themselves  conspicuously 
lacking,  viz.,  imperturbable  equanimity.  This,  they  declared, 
men  alone  were  capable  of  possessing.  So,  in  the  faces  of  the 
women  who  had  loyally  helped  them  to  win  their  political 
status,  they  slammed  the  doors  of  citizenship  soon,  by  the 
Napoleonic  Code,  which  crystallized  the  principles  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, to  be  so  securely  bolted  that  they  have  remained  closed 
ever  since." 

They  are  soon  to  be  opened,  however,  for  the  French  Parlia- 
ment has  just  passed  a  bill 
sanctioning  woman  suffrage  and 
organizing  a  commission  to  work 
out  the  project  in  detail;  and 
observers  look  back  a  few  years 
and  recall  with  heightened  in- 
terest the  suave,  gentle,  almost 
parlorly  methods  by  which 
the  cause  of  votes  for  women 
has  progressed  toward  "integral 
victory"  in  France.  "We  must 
do  nothing  to  make  ourselves 
ridiculous."  said  Mme.  Schmall, 
the  French  Pankhurst,  and  the 
wildest  demonstrations  the  Paris 
suffragettes  allowed  themselves 
consisted  in  displaying  banners 
inscribed  "/.«  FemineDoil  Voter" 
("Woman     ought    to    vote"), 

as  they  rode  demurely  along 
the  Boulevards.  Indeed,  so 
quiet  and  so  eminently  lady- 
like were  their  exploits  that,  far 
from  arousing  opposition,  they 
risked  only  the  chance  of  re- 
maining   unnoticed;    and    when 


Jean  Finot.  editor  of  La  Revue,  iinited  expressions  of  opinion 
by  distinguished  Frenchmen,  seven  oi  eight  years  ago,  the  usual 
reply  ran  something  like  this:  "If  women  want  the  vote,  let 
them  have  it.  But  what  proof  have  we  that  they  want  it'.'" 
Among  the  distinguished  Frenchmen  who  put  themselves  on 
record  to  this  effect,  several  were  Senators  and  several  more 
were  Deputies.  They  little  imagined  that  within  so  short  a 
time  the  ladies  might  be  in  a  position  to  demand  that  they 
make  good  their  declaration  of  principles,  nor  is  it  at  all  prob- 
able that  the  ladies  would  have  attained  that  position  except 
for  the  war.  "War  not  only  gave  women  an  opportunity  to 
display  magnificent  devotion,"  says  the  Paris  Journal  des 
Debuts;  "it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  display  endurance, 
conscience,  initiative,  and  authority.  While  their  men  were 
away,  women  drudged  courageously  in  the  fields.  They  worked 
effectively  in  mills  and  offices.  They  served  as  chauffeurs, 
porters,  telegraphers,  and  secretaries.  Why  should  they  not 
vote  and  be  voted  for?"  As  the  DSbats  might  have  added, 
they  displayed  excellent  good  sense  by  suspending  their  suf- 
fragist activities  during  the  war. 

In  the  bill  just  passed  occurs  the  sentence.  "All  laws  of 
eligibility  and  electorate  must  be  applied  to  French  people  of 
both  sexes  without  distinction,"  and  UHumanite,  founded  by 
Jean  Jaures  and  still  the  leading  Socialist  organ,  observes  rather 
gleefully  that — 

"During  the  next  national  campaign  10,000,000  citizenesses 
will  suddenly  be  called  upon  to  participate  in  every  political 
campaign.  Because  the  male  population  has  been  decimated 
by  the  war,  women  will  greatly  outnumber  men  at  the  polls. 
The  vast  majority  of  those  women  belong  to  the  Morking  class. 
Mill-girls,  shop-girls,  office-girls,  and  farm-hands,  they  are 
practically  all  of  them  wage-earners  under  the  capitalistic 
regime.  War  brought  this  about.  During  the  postwar- 
period  it  will  continue.  Regrets,  lamentations,  and  moraliz- 
ings  as  regards  this  great  outstanding  social  fact  are  useless. 
We  must  accept  it  and  take  measures  immediately  to  pre- 
vent this  entrance  of  millions  of  women  into  citizenship  from 
checking,  even  temporarily,  the  progress  of  the  ideas  we 
stand  for. 

"The  example  of  neighboring  countries  suffices  to  convince 
us  that  the  women  upon  whom  the  right  of  suffrage  is  bestowed 
are  generally  inclined  from  the  outset  to  favor  Socialism  and  its 
programs.  Despite  whatever  obstacles  we  may  encounter,  we 
must  see  to  it  that  our  party  in  France  gains  new  strength  and 
new  aspiration  through  the  enfranchisement  of  women." 
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WRECKAGE   IN   THE    EXPRESS   OFFICE. 
'The  losses  resulting  from  the  improper  or  insufficient  packing  or  enclosing  of  shipments  must  be  almost  beyond  comprehension. 


HOW   NOT  TO   SEND   GOODS   BY  EXPRESS 


A  MILLION  DOLLARS  A  MONTH  is  lost  through 
express  shipments.  Tf  shippers  would  pack  and  mark 
u  their  goods  properly,  a  large  proportion  of  this  great 
loss  would  bo  saved.  In  an  article  read  before  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Development  League  by  J.  C.  Harraman,  claim  agent  of 
the  American  Express  Company,  shippers  are  given  a  little 
plain  advice  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Harraman's  article,  which  we 
quote  in  part  from  The  Journal  of  Electricity  (San  Francisco), 
dwells  on  the  fact  that  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  shipper 
and  company  to  cut  out  claims  as  far  as  possi- 
ble. Claims,  he  says,  are  the  cause  of  more 
waste  in  time  and  money,  and  more  dissatisfac- 
tion and  ill  feeling  on  both  sides  than  any- 
thing else  connected  with  the  business.  In  the  ■ 
final  analysis  the  express  company  has  decided 
that  the  best  way  to  treat  a  claim  is  to  prevent 
it,  and  it  is  determined  to  do  this,  Mr.  Harra- 
man assures  us,  wherever  possible.       He  says: 

"To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
loss  and  damage  situation  which  the  express 
company  faces,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  loss 
and  damage  account  is  now  running  over  a 
million  dollars  per  month,  while  the  profits 
have  constantly  decreased  until  the  company 
has  operated  at  an  actual  deficit  since  the 
consolidation. 

"It  would  be  useless  for  the  express  com- 
pany to  attempt  to  conceal  the  fact  that  it, 
in  common  with  other  transportation  agencies, 
suffers  severely  through  the  stealing  of  pack- 
ages, principally  through  operations  outside 
its  own  forces.  It  is  waging  a  relenth  ss  war- 
fare on  this  avil. 

"Frequently  the  exposure  of  the  contents 
of  a  shipment  will  cause  a  loss  through  theft 
that  would  not  have  occurred  had  not  the  ex- 
posure presented  both  the  suggestion  and  the 
opportunity.  You  can  assist  by  guarding 
against  such  exposure.  Also  for  the  purpose  of 
preventing  thefts,  you  are  urged  earnestly  not  to  place  on  pack- 
ages labels  disclosing  the  nature  of  their  contents,  except  in  the 
case  of  glass  or  fragile  articles,  in  which  case  caution  labels 
should  be  used — and  in  the  case  of  liquor.     In  the  case  of  glass, 


SOMEBODY   LOST  HIS  HEAD 

Because  the  tag  came  off  when 
it  was  shipped. 


to  inform  the  oxpross  employees  of  the  nature  of  tha  contents 
so  such  packages  may  be  handled  according  to  their  require- 
ments, and  in  the  case  of  liquor  because  it  is  obligatory  by  law. 
"If  just  those  claims  which  result  from  improper  packing, 
wrapping,  and  marking  of  express  shipments  could  be  eliminated, 
the  greater  part  of  our  difficulties  would  be  overcome.  In  the 
last  few  years  the  increased  cost  and  shortage  of  proper  wrap- 
ping and  packing  materials  have  induced  many  shippers  to 
adopt  a  policy  of  unwise  economy,  whereby  they  use  inferior 
packing,  not  sufficiently  substantial  to  withstand  damage  from 
ordinary  handling  in  transit. 

"Let  me  explain  briefly  what  I  mean  by 
ordinary  handling  in  transit.  The  express 
business  must  be  done  with  speed,  the  bulk  of 
the  shipments  are  given  the  express  company 
in  a  comparatively  short  period  of  the  day, 
everything  must  be  dispatched  promptly  and 
loaded  on  cars,  handled  on  trains  scheduled  to 
leave  at  definite  times.  Express  shipments 
are  of  all  sizes,  dimensions,  and  weights.  All 
packages  can  not  be  loaded  on  top,  nor  can 
express  shipments  be  arranged  on  platforms 
or  trucks  before  loading  in  order  that  the 
heaviest  express  matter  can  be  loaded  on  the 
bottom.  Therefore,  all  packages  should  be 
substantially  packed  to  withstand  the  lateral 
pressure  of  the  load,  and  the  vibration  of  the 
train,  whether  loaded  on  the  bottom  or  on  top. 
"The  use  of  old  or  second-hand  cartons  or 
other  containers  is  a  particularly  fruitful  cause 
of  claims.  If  these  cartons  or  containers  do 
not  break  open,  they  can  almost  certainly  be 
depended  upon  to  send  the  shipment  astray 
on  an  old  mark.  A  tracer  will  never  locate 
such  a  shipment,  for  it  is  always  traced  as 
going  to  its  correct  destination.  The  express 
company  knows  from  experience  that  it  has 
paid  a  great  many  claims  on  shipments  of  this 
kind.  The  fact  that  the  shipper  is  not  guilty 
of  an  intentional  imposition  on  the  carrier 
does  not  lessen  the  hardship  on  the  company 
nor  justify  the  collection  of  such  claims. 

"Aside  from  the  matter  cf  second-hand  con- 
tainers, the  mistakes  in  marking  shipments  are 
legion.  I  might  explain  that  proper  marking  means  putting  the 
address  of  both  the  shipper  and  the  consignee  on  the  outside 
of  the  package  in  plain  and  legible  characters  that  will  not  rub 
off  or  become  obliterated  in  ordinary  handling.     At  this  point 
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EACH  MONTH    1.500  PIECES  OF  BAGGAGE   REACH    "NO-MARK  BUREAUS. 


WHY  THE  TRUNK  NEVER   CAME — IT  WAS  IMPROPERLY  MARKED. 
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permit  me  to  urge  the  importance  of  also  placing  the  con- 
signee's name  and  address  inside  the  shipment,  particularly  if  it 
be  a  trunk,  suitcase,  valise,  or  sample-case.  Many  a  shipment 
that  has  lost  its  identity  or  is  found  traveling  on  an  old  mark  is 
identified  and  sent  to  its  proper  destination  from  information 
found  inside  it.  In  no  conceivable  situation  is  inside  infor- 
mation more  important  or  more  helpful  than  in  this." 

A  tag,  Mr.  Harraman  warns  us,  should  never  b<?  tied  to  an 
article  when  the  proper  marks  can  be  written,  nailed,  or  pasted 
on  the  article  itself.  All  marking  should  be  done  with  crayon, 
lampblack,  or  ink.  When  tags  must  be  used,  at  least  two  must 
be  placed  on  each  article,  and  fastened  with  wire  or  heavy 
cord.  Wire  should  be  used  on  hardware  and  the  tag  should 
have  an  eyelet  that  the  wire  will  not  cut  through.  He  goes 
on  to  say,  in  substance: 

"With  no  class  of  shipments  is  correct  and  secure  marking 
more  important — and  less  frequent — than  personal  baggage, 
such  as  trunks,  suitcases,  and  valises.  It  is  estimated  that  80 
per  cent,  of  lost  baggage  goes  astray  on  old  marks.  The  surest 
way  to  locate  a  lost  piece  of  baggage  is  to  learn  between  what 
points  it  was  previously  shipped. 

"As  some  of  you  have  occasion  to  know,  the  express  com- 
pany maintains  what  it  calls  No-Mark  Bureaus.  They  have 
nineteen  of  these  throughout  the  system.  In  the  year  1918 
they  found  over  300,000  shipments  sent  without  mark.  From 
July  1  to  November  30,  1918,  they  received  in  these  bureaus 
127,859  shipments,  an  average  of  over  25,500  per  month.  These 
bureaus  receive  only  shipments  entirely  without  mark,  those 
on  which  the  marks  can  not  be  made  out  and  those  sent  to 
destinations  that  do  not  exist.  Most  of  them  are  sold  as  junk 
or  scrap-iron  for  practically  nothing  compared  with  what  is 
probably  paid  for  them  in  claims. 

"Automobile  tires  or  casings  found  without  mark  average 
about  1,400  per  month.  Shippers  too  often  bind  several  of 
these  together  with  paper,  or  by  means  of  flimsy  crates,  which 

will  not  hold   them.      They  should  be  securely  fastened  together 

with  rope  or  burlap. 

"About  1,500  pieces  of  personal  baggage  find  their  way  into 
these  bureaus  every  month.  How  many  disappointments  and 
blasted  hopes  of  pleasant  vacations,  how  many  unattended 
parties,  do  you  suppose  these  represent?  The  bureaus  are 
maintained  at  great  expense,  and,  while  they  do  highly  efficient 
work  in  matching  up  shipments  with  claims  and  complaints, 
they  represent  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  thai  should  be 
devoted  to  constructive  work  and  the  improvement  of  service 
to  the  public. 

"If  this  condition  exists  with  regard  to  marking  alone,  you 


can  well  understand  that  the  losses  resulting  from  the  improper 
or  insufficient  packing  or  enclosing  of  shipments  must  be  almost 
beyond  comprehension. 

"It  may  be  urged  that  the  express  company  should  not  accept 
packages  that  are  not  properly  marked  and  prepared.  That 
is  quite  true.  But  it  has  suffered  along  with  all  of  you 
on  account  of  labor  conditions.  You  will  agree  with  me  that 
there  is  some  room  for  improvement  on  both  sides. 

"One  important  reason  why  express  claims  should  be  reduced 
that  has  a  peculiar  appeal  to  shippers  and  consignees  alike  is 
that  a  shipment  is  never  made  for  the  purpose  of  having  it 
result  in  a  claim.  The  prudent  shipper,  with  an  eye  to  future 
business,  wants  to  deliver  the  property  to  the  consignee;  and 
the  consignee  wants  that  same  property,  intact  and  on  time, 
for  himself  or  for  a  customer.  The  payment  of  a  claim  does 
not  satisfy  either." 


SPRAYING  COWS  — Cows,  as  well  as  vines  and  trees, 
may  be  benefited  by  spraying,  we  are  told  in  a  recent  Neivs 
Bulletin  of.  the  University  of  Illinois  (Urbana,  111..  May  31). 
We  read : 

"Increased  milk  production  is  accomplished  by  spraying  cows 
for  flies.  Milk  flow  will  stay  higher  if  cows  are  kept  free  from 
annoyance.  The  common  stable-fly  and  the  horn-fly  are  the 
two  kinds  that  make  life  most  miserable  for  the  cows.  These 
multiply  most  rapidly  in  stable  manure.  Spraying  with  fly- 
repellents  and  cleaning  stables  frequently  are  the  most  effective 
means  of  combating  the  flies.  One  of  the  best  and  most  inex- 
pensive fly-eradicators,  according  to  Prof.  W.  L.  Gaines,  associate 
professor  of  milk-production  at  the  University,  is  the  following 
mixture:  One  hundred  parts  of  fish-oil.  fifty  parts  of  oil  of  tar, 
and  one  part  of  crude  carbolic  acid.  This  mixture  can  easily  be 
prepared  at  home  for  about  thirty-five  cents  per  gallon.  It 
should  be  applied  by  means  of  a  small  hand-spray  pump.  An- 
other preparation  which  has  been  used  is  one  made  up  of  one 
pound  of  rancid  lard,  one-half  pint  of  kerosene,  mixed  into  a 
creamy  mass.  It  should  be  rubbed  on  by  means  of  a  cloth, 
but  not  too  thickly.  Kerosene  emulsion  has  been  found  valuable 
in  the  extermination  of  the  horn-flies.  It  is  prepared  by  using 
one-half  pound  of  yellow  soap,  one  gallon  of  soft  water,  and  two 
gallons  of  kerosene.  The  soap  should  be  dissolved  in  the  soft 
Avater  boiling  hot,  then  mixed  with  the  kerosene  by  churning 
vigorously  to  emulsify  it.  One  gallon  of  water  should  be  added 
immediately  and  then  five  gallons  of  water  added  before  using. 
This  amount  is  sufficient  to  spray  one  hundred  cows.  If  cows 
are  kept  in  the  stable  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  as  is 
the  custom  in  some  parts,  the  stables  should  be  cleaned  several 
times  a  day  to  destroy  the  breeding-places  for  flies." 
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THE   LIFE   OF   A   RUBBER   BOTTLE 

SOME  RUBBER  BOTTLES  "live""  for  years;  others  are  out 
of  commission  in  months,  or  even  weeks.  If  each  could 
only  be  labeled  with  its  "expectation  of  life,"  as  the  in- 
surance people  call  it,  and  could  be  marked  with  a  correspond- 
ingly high  or  low  price,  the  ends  of  justice  would  doubtless  bo 
attained.  Our  rubber  bottles,  like  all  other  things  that  wear 
out  and  have  to  be  replaced,  really  cost  us  so  much  per  month  or 
per  year.  Raymond  J.  Pries,  who  writes  on  this  subject  in 
The  Druggists1  Circular  (New  York,  June),  gives  us  data  that 
enable  us  to  state  that  the  price,  on  this  basis,  is  almost  as  elastic 
as  rubber,  and  runs  all  the  way  from  perhaps  ten  cents  a  year  up 
to  four  or  five  dollars,  for  the  same  class  of  goods.  Mr.  Pries 
thinks  a  rubber  bottle  is  a  good  deal  like  a  cake.  Cakes  made 
of  good  materials  by  good  cooks  sometimes  prove  to  be  inedible. 
We  do  not  know  why;  and  no  one,  not  even  Mr.  Fries,  can  al- 
ways answer  the  question,  "Why  is  a  Bad  Bottle?"     He  writes: 

"What  is  the  life  of  a  rubber  hot-water  bag?  We,  as  manu- 
facturers, do  not  think  that  the  price  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
We  have  seen  bottles  that  were  considered  seconds  and  retailed 
at  50  cents  last  for  many  years.  We  have  seen  bottles  that  re- 
tailed for  $3  that  were  returned  in  a  dilapidated  condition  be- 
fore a  year  had  expired.  The  wear  and  use  that  are  made  of  this 
article  determine  very  largely  its  life. 

"Water-bottles  and  rubber  goods  generally  have  for  many  years 
been  guaranteed  on  a  yearly  basis.  This  is  manifestly  unfair. 
We  ourselves  have  never  made  such  a  guaranty.  Our  guar- 
anty is  broader,  and  we  agree  to  replace  any  piece  of  mer- 
chandise sold  by  us  if  upon  return  it  is  found  defective  in 
either  workmanship  or  material.  We  do  not  limit  it  to  one  year, 
five  years,  or  ten  years.  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  however, 
that  if,  either  on  account  of  material  or  rough,  defective  work- 
manship, a  piece  of  goods  turned  out  bad,  it  would  be  returned 
in  a  short  time.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you  put  a  one-year 
guaranty  on  an  article,  a  person  can  wear  it  out  or  abuse  it,  and 
after  ten  or  eleven  months  he  can  come  in  and  boldly  claim  re- 
placement. And  replacements  have  "been  made  just  in  this 
way.  There  was  not  an  adjustment  made,  as  there  is  on  auto- 
mobile tires,  based  upon  the  mileage  it  has  made,  but  simply  a 
new  bottle  was  given  for  an  old  one  that  had  seen  probably 
anywhere  from  five  to  eight  or  ten  months  of  usage.  This  was 
manifestly  unfair." 

The  deterioration  of  a  hot -water  bottle  may  be  due,  Mr. 
Fries  says,  to  keeping  it  in  too  warm  a  place,  letting  greasy 
substances  stick  to  the  rubber,  filling  with  water  that  is  too  hot, 
or  by  filling  too  full.  This  deterioration,  of  course,  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer.  As  for  the  goods  remaining  in  first- 
class  condition  after  leaving  the  factory,  a  piece  of  rubber  goods 
if  made  right  should  give  perfect  service,  he  assures  us,  after  a 
year,  or  even  two  years,  from  the  time  it  is  made.     He  goes  on: 

"Jobbers,  as  a  rule,  place  their  fall  orders  about  April  or 
May,  have  shipments  come  in  about  August,  and  calculate  on 
disposing  of  this  stock  before  the  following  summer.  Some- 
times business  conditions  are  such  that  they  have  to  carry  the 
goods  over  another  year,  and  they  send  them  out  feeling  sure  they 
will  give  satisfaction. 

"As  to  the  retailer  (we  say  this  in  all  seriousness),  we  do  not 
think  he  ever  gives  the  matter  of  how  long  he  has  a  piece  of 
rubber  goods  in  stock  any  consideration.  So  long  as  he  can  sell 
it  he  is  satisfied  to  make  the  sale,  and  then  if  it  comes  back  he 
passes  the  adjustment  to  the  manufacturer  and  looks  for  an 
adjustment  that  will  let  him  out  without  a  loss. 

"Altho  the  rubber  industry  is  now  getting  toward  its  seven- 
tieth year,  we  believe  that  it  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  also  think 
that  the  process  of  manufacture  is  improving  year  by  year. 
To-day  all  factories  of  any  consequence  have  a  fully  equipped 
laboratory  and  employ  from  one  to  a  dozen  chemists,  and  are 
making  goods  on  a  scientific  basis. 

"Even  with  all  this  care  and  knowledge  surrounding  the 
manufacture  of  rubber  goods,  there  remains  the  unlooked-for 
and  unexpected  occurrence  that  may  cause  the  loss  of  a  batch 
of  material.  We  think  there  is  no  better  way  at  the  present 
moment  to  illustrate  this  than  to  refer  to  the  making  of  a  cake. 
Perhaps  a  woman  has  used  the  same  recipe  for  a  certain  cake 
for  ten  or  twelve  years.     Perhaps  she  has  baked  it  in  the  same 


oven,  used  the  same  kind  of  coal,  and  ha    m    er  had  a  failure, 

and  yet  some  day  when  she  is  looking  at   the  cake  the  door-bell 

may  ring,  the  oven  maybelefl  open  for  a  space  of  half  a  minute, 

and  i  lie  cake  maj  come  out  soggy,  heavy,  and  useless.     Bo  with 
the  vulcanization  of  rubber:     \  certain  draft,  -team  turned  on 

some   point    of  the  mold  or  vulcani/.er,  or  a  leak   at    BOme   point 

may  cause  a  batch   to  come  out  absolutely  useless." 


THE   MOVIE   AND   THE    "STILL"    PICTURE 

TIIK  ADVK'K  to  commercial  photographers,  given 
in  The  British  Journal  of  Photography  by  Mr.  A.  Lockett 
and  reproduced  in  these  columns  last  May,  is  examined 
and  found  unsatisfactory  by  one  of  the  workers  to  whom  it  was 
addrest.  Mr.  Lockett  advised  the  commercial  photographer 
to  study  the  technique  and  the  results  of  the,  mot ion-picturo 
operator,  and  in  particular  he  points  to  the  wonderful  definition 
seen  on  many  screen  pictures  that  are  made  up  of  w  hat,  in  "still  " 
photography,  would  have  to  be  described  as  exceedingly  brief 
snap-shots.  In  a  letter  to  The  Literary  Digest,  Carl  L. 
Oswald,  of  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  takes  Mr.  Lockett  to  task  for  his  apparent  neglect  to 
see  that  the  moving  picture  and  the  "still"  photograph  are  in 
no  respect  comparable,  and  in  particular  that  the  good  deli  nit  ion 
of  the  screen-picture  is  not  to  be  found  in  its  elementary  com- 
ponent photographs.     Writes  Mr.  Oswald: 

"It  may  be  a  shock  for  him  to  learn,  but  it  is  nevertheless 
true,  that  a  good  'still'  enlargement  of  a  motion-picture  is  almost 
impossible  to  obtain,  even  as  small  as  four  by  five  inches.  This 
statement  can  be  abundantly  proved  by  inquiry  at  any  studio 
engaged  in  the  production  of  motion-pictures.  Much  stir  was 
occasioned  in  some  photographic  circles  late  last  year  when  one 
worker,  by  means  of  expensive  apparatus  and  highly  technical 
chemical  processes,  succeeded  in  producing,  from  a  motion- 
picture  negative,  an  acceptable  enlargement  eight  by  ten  inches 
in  size!  Quite  a  bit  smaller,  truly,  than  the  huge  pictures  we 
see  so  clearly  projected  nightly  on  the  screen. 

"The  reason  for  the  apparently  exquisite  definition  we  see 
on  the  motion-picture  screen  is  not  so  difficult  to  grasp,  but  will 
not,  I  fear,  be  of  much  help  to  the  man  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  'stills.'  It  is  a  phenomenon  inherent  in  the  motion- 
picture,  and  this  good  definition  is  apparent  only  when  the  film 
is  in  motion.  Stop  a  motion-picture  on  the  screen,  and  even  a 
casual  inspection  will  show  a  lack  of  sharpness  in  outline  suffi- 
cient to  condemn  it  for  any  purpose  such  as  enlarging.  This  is 
possible  only  in  machines  using  incandescent  lights  of  com- 
paratively low  candle-power,  as  the  intense  heat  concentrated 
on  the  film  from  the  large  arc  machines  makes  it  impossible  to 
stop  the  film  without  burning  it.  However,  with  this  limitation, 
the  experiment  is  recommended  to  any  one  wishing  to  verify  the 
statement. 

"The  photographic  image  is  made  up  of  a  mosaic  of  blackened 
silver  grains,  very  small;  and  as  these  enter  into  the  forma- 
tion of  the  outlines  of  the  image  it  is  evident  that  the  out- 
lines, instead  of  being  continuous,  are  broken,  or  serrated. 
It  is  evident  also  that  the  very  small  grains  of  this  mosaic 
can  not  possibly  be  in  the  same  relative  position  in  two  successive 
pictures,  and  as  the  pictures  are  presented  to  the  eye  at  the 
rate  of  sixteen  per  second,  the  effect  is  that  of  a  continuous  line, 
or  of  'good  definition.'  True,  a  good  optical  system  is  essential 
to  best  results,  but,  assuming  the  best  optics  available  in  the 
production  and  projection  of  an  announcement  slide,  it  can  never 
appear  as  clear-cut  as  the  motion-picture  so  long  as  its  image 
is  recorded  on  a  photographic  emulsion,  because  its  inequalities 
of  outline — even  at  the  lesser  magnification — are  inflexibly 
exposed,  without  motion  to  distract  the  eye  or  rapid  successive 
displacement  to  trick  it. 

"The  matter  of  focal  length  of  lenses  to  be  used  by  the  com- 
mercial photographer  is  one  best  left  to  him  to  determine  on  the 
basis  of  the  conditions  under  which  he  is  wrorking,  but,  generally 
speaking,  a  lens  having  a  focal  length  of  at  least  one  and  one-half 
times  the  diagonal  of  the  plate  used  is  the  proper  selection.  This 
question,  however,  involves  matters  of  aperture,  distortion, 
definition,  and  other  things  too  lengthy  to  go  into  here.  In  any 
event,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  use  of  a  two-inch  lens  in  general 
commercial  work  on  any  size  of  plate  or  film  is  utterly 
impracticable." 
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THE   DAY   OF   THE   INVENTOR 

NOT  for  a  long  time  have  the  inventor  and  designer 
occupied  such  important  positions  in  the  automotive 
field  as  they  do  to-day,  remarks  Automotive  Industrie* 
(New  York).  Many  have  complained,  it  says,  that  this  in- 
dustry has  focused  its  attention  on  production  and  price  to 
such  an  extent  t hat  it  was  almost  impossible  for  a  man  with 
a  new  idea  to  get  a  hearing  unless  that  idea  had  something 
to  do  with  shaving  a  few  cents  off  the  cost  per  car.      It  goes  on: 

"There  are   numerous   instances   where  inventors  have  been 
placed    under  contract,    the  seal   of  silence  placed   upon   them. 


PENGUINS— THE   MOST   REPTILE-LIKE   OF   PKESEXT-DAY   BIKDS 


handsome  salaries  paid  to  them,  and  their  inventions  never  used. 
They  were  kept  silent  because,  wdiile  those  who  employed  them 
realized  the  importance  of  their  inventions,  they  did  not  want 
to  upset  production  or  undertake  the  work  of  selling  something 
new.  Conditions  are  different  now  in  many,  but  not  all,  the 
factories.  .  .  .  We  know  of  one  concern  that  has  contracted  for 
thousands  of  engines  of  a  radically  different  type  from  those 
now  in  use,  provided  certain  specifications  can  be  met.  And 
according  to  all  advices,  these  conditions  are  not  only  being 
met  but  will  be  far  surpassed.  Another  car  manufacturer  is  on 
record  as  about  to  abandon  the  poppet-valve  engine  for  one 
with  a  valve  design  of  different  type.  There  are  literally  hun- 
dreds of  new  things  in  the  factories  and  on  the  roads  that  will 
make  their  appearance  next  year,  and,  knowing  this,  the  manu- 
facturer is  more  ready  to  try  out  inventions  and  plans  that  look 
feasible  than  he  has  been  since  the  early  days  of  the  industry 
when  mechanical  progress  was  marvelous  in  its  rapidity.  This 
is  a  healthy  stale  of  affairs.  With  the  fuel  problem  before  us, 
with  the  demand  for  performance,  economy,  and  appearance 
more  firmly  imprest  on  us  than  ever,  and  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  markets  of  the  world  are  open  to  us  as  never  before, 
inventions  which  better  the  product  should  be  given  careful 
consideration.  The  countries  which  were  involved  in  the  war 
were  jogged  out  of  their  mechanical  and  engineering  rut  by 
war's  necessities,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  in  returning  to  peace 
pursuits  they  will  make  use  of  their  added  knowledge  and 
stimulated  initiative.  There  has  been  much  complaint  in  the 
past  on  the  part  of  inventors  thai  their  work  was  not  properly 
appreciated.  There  may  have  been  justification  for  this  plaint , 
especially  in  times  of  unusual  prosperity,  when  everybody  was 
busy  and  disinclined  to  experiment  with  new  things.     But  there 

is  certainly  none  now." 


IS  A  BIRD   A   REPTILE  WITH   FEATHERS? 

ZOOLOGISTS  AGREE  that  birds  and  reptiles  are 
closely  related.  In  past  ages  there  were  huge  flying 
reptiles,  and  these  are  often  regarded  as  on  their  way 
to  become  birds.  The  fundamental  difference  between  a  bird 
and  a  reptile  is  not  any  difference  of  outer  appearance,  such  as 
beak  or  feathers,  but  the  fact  that  a  bird  has  a  single-arched 
skull  and  a  reptile  a  double-arched  one.  If  birds  had  reptile 
ancestors,  these  two  arches  musl  have  coalesced  into  one  at 
some  time.  Some  authorities  believe,  however,  that  birds  and 
reptiles  are  related  only  collaterally.  They  had.  in  other  words, 
common  ancestors,  alt  ho  no  ancestor  of  the 
birds  would  be  classed  as  a  reptile  by  mod- 
ern zoologists.  Whichever  the  truth  may 
be,  this  difference  of  opinion,  writes  Dr. 
W.  H.  Ballou  in  The  Scientific  American 
(Newr  York),  has  certainly  developed  some 
interesting  facts  about  flying  reptiles.  In 
an  article  headed  "A  Question  of  Identity." 
he  writes: 

"  It  requires  no  stretch  of  imagination  to 
regard  birds  as  somewhat  modified  feathered 
reptiles,  as  they  are  termed  by  Py craft,  since 
reptiles  have  always  existed  in  one  form  or 
another  and  probably  always  will  exist.  One 
of  the  last  admissions  of  the  late  Prof.  S.  W. 
Williston,  the  great  reptile  paleontologist, 
was  that  it  is  a  misnomer  to  regard  the 
earlier  amphibians  as  other  than  reptiles. 
Amphibians  simply  represented  a  more 
primitive  age,  requiring  certain  modifications 
as  food  -  conditions  changed.  Whatever 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  structure  and 
appearance  of  animals  during  the  ages  has 
been  due  to  changes  in  food-conditions. 
There  is  nothing  else  that  so  induces  change 
as  hunger,  even  in  modern  political  life. 
As  the  flying  reptiles  largely  went  into  the 
air  for  larger  and  better  food  areas,  their 
blood  heated  and  feathers  rapidly  evolved 
from  scales  through  friction  or  opposition  of 
air  in  flight.  Other  reptiles  still  endure 
whose  forefathers  were  either  companions  of 
the  early  amphibians  or  closely  followed 
them.  The  turtle,  the  crocodile,  the  lizard, 
the  serpent,  etc.,  are  still  doing  duty  at  the  old  stands,  and 
some  of  them  catch  birds  when  they  alight  to-day  just  as  they 
did  flying  reptiles  some  millions  of  years  ago  when  they  came 
down  to  earth.  The  wise  turtles,  crocodiles,  lizards,  and  ser- 
pents see  no  need  for  much  change  in  their  own  structure. 
They  go  right  on  eating  every  other  living  creature  which  has 
improved  its  condition  by  specializations,  content  so  long  as  the 
flesh  remains  juicy  and  satisfying." 

There  is  nothing  exciting  about  flight,  Dr.  Ballou  assures  us. 
Insects  perfected  it  25,000,000  or  more  years  ago — just  as  soon 
as  the  trilobite,  one  of  the  first  of  animals,  could  get  used  to  life 
out  of  water  and  mount  on  wings.  His  descendants,  the  dragon- 
flies,  still  have  to  be  born  from  eggs  in  water,  and  the  young 
remain  there  four  years.  The  flying-fish  gathers  speed  in  the 
water,  rises  to  the  surface,  and  grace-fully  flies.  The  frog  ex- 
pands the  webs  of  his  hind  feet,  and  sails  down  out  of  trees. 
The  lizard  stretches  out  his  skin-covered  ribs  and  volplanes  out 
of  tree-tops.  The  bat,  a  mammal,  with  feathcrless  wings  made 
out  of  his  forefingers,  flies  as  well  and  as  far  as  almost  any 
bird.      Dr.  Ballou  goes  on: 

"Pterodactyls,  as  primitive  fliers,  were  just  as  agile  in  flight 
and  just  as  varied  in  size  and  form  as  their  specialized  successors, 
the  feathered  birds,  to-day.  Some  of  them  were  species  no 
larger  than  sparrows,  others  ranged  up  to  spreads  of  wing 
greater  than  thai  of  the  albatross.  While  the  pterodactyls 
had  teeth,  the  American  pteranodon  had  a  horn-shell  beak. 
all  ho  one  not  differing  chemically  from  those  of  some  birds  of 
to-day,   and  a  spread   of   wing   in   some  eases   reaching   twenty 
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feet.  Sonic  of  I  lie  Hying 
reptiles  alighted  on  their 
ii-rt  precisely  ns  birds  do. 
TheJ    walked  with  folded 

wings    the    same    as    birds 

do,  altho  some  species  arc 
alleged,  by  dropping  the 
wings  with  the  forehands 
to  the  ground,  to  have 
walked  on  four  feet  like 
quadrupeds.  As  to  num- 
bers, the  pterodactyls  were 

as  prolific  as  the  mind  can 
conceive.  Vast  rock  strata 
in  Germany  and  England 
are  crowded  with  their 
bones,  where  they  perished 

presumably  through  the 
drying  up  of  the  waters 
and  their  stupidity  in  not 
knowing  enough  to  migrate 
by  wing  to  new  regions. 
Possibly  the  majority  of 
them  were  water  reptiles 
from  which  our  water 
birds  may  have  arisen. 
The  penguin,  for  instance, 
which  flies  only  under 
water,  is  but  a  slightly 
modified  pterodactyl;  the 
la  tter  also  used  its  wings  for 
underwater  locomotion. 

"  Seeley  says  that  'ptero- 
dactyls might  have  lived 

like  seabirds  or  in  colonies  like  penguins.'  In  fact,  four  genera  of 
pterodactyls  were  as  bereft  of  tail  as  the  penguin.  Further- 
more, pterodactyls  had  pneumatic  bones,  for  the  admission  of 
air,  just  like  water-birds  and  other  types  to-day.  Very  likely, 
some  of  the  small  species  had  no  such  air-passages;  for,  equally, 
some  small  birds  of  to-day  have  none.  Pneumatic  bones  predi- 
cate a  four-chambered  heart,  common  to  birds  and  mammals,  and 
hence  warm  blood.  For  that  matter  we  have  warm-blooded 
fishes,  such  as  the  giant  mackerel  and  the  flying-fish.  Even  the 
crocodile  has  a  four-chambered  heart.  In  consequence,  it  may 
well  be  assumed  that  there  were  both  warm-  and  cold-blooded 
fl3Ting  reptiles,  the  alternative  depending  largely  upon  the  activi- 
ties of  an  animal.  The  feet  of  the  pterodactyls  were  distinctly 
reptilian.  It  is  particularly  in  this  respect  that  birds,  during 
5,000,000  years,   have   specialized   to  better   types.     Williston 
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fHE  PTERANODOX- A  TWENTY-POUND  BIRD-HKPTILE  WITF1  WING-STRETCH  OF  TWENTY-FEET. 


accounted  for  this  by  assuming  that  the  pterodactyl  fool  was 
used  solely  for  flight  and  never  for  walking.  His  premise,  how- 
ever, was  not  well  supported  by  his  evidence.  He  described  the 
Kansas  pteronodon,  a  beaked  flying  reptile,  as  having  a  head 
three  feet  long,  a  stretch  of  wing  of  some  twenty  feet,  and  a 
weight  of  only  twenty  pounds.  If  a  bulky  ostrich  can  run 
faster  than  a  horse  on  two  slender  toes,  certainly  a  gigantic 
pteranodon,  weighing  only  twenty  pounds,  could  easily  walk 
on  weak  toes  with  rudimentary  claws  and  a  free-moving  femur, 
'giving  great  freedom  of  movement  to  the  hind  legs.'  " 

The  difficulty  of  telling  birds  from  reptiles  when  we  have  only 
their  fossil  remains  to  go  by  is  still  further  complicated  by  other 
puzzling  resemblances,  which  Dr.  Ballou  sketches  as  follows: 

"Flying  reptiles  and  birds  have  practically  identical  shoulder 
girdles,  keeled  sternum  (breast-bone),  and  forelimb  bones.  The 
flying  reptile  Rhamphorynchus  and  the  fossil  bird  Archaeop- 
teryx  each  had  long  forearm  bones,  with  hands  terminating  in 
three  sharp  claws  and  identical  long  tails.  The  fossil  bird,  so 
called,  Ichthyornis  victor,  from  the  Cretaceous  beds  of  Niobrara, 
Kan.,  had  the  small,  elongate  brain  of  a  flying  reptile  and  the 
same,  sharp-pointed,  recurved  teeth.  Like  other  species  of  fossil 
birds  collected  there  by  Marsh,  of  Yale  College,  he  was  not 
only  associated  in  life  with  pterodactyls,  mit  might  have  been 
a  modification  of  one  on  the  spot,  as  it  were.  Marsh  collected 
thousands  of  bones,  in  the  Niobrara  beds,  of  flying  reptiles,  and 
so-called  fossil-toothed  birds,  many  of  which  to  this  day  remain 
unsorted,  men  of  science  having  been  unable  to  tell  which  is 
which.  Of  course,  in  classification,  we  must  distinguish  as  birds 
those  which  we  know  have  feathers,  but  the  trouble  is  that 
we  do  not  know  that  all  of  the  many  species  of  flying  reptiles 
were  featherless.  Scientists  dodge  the  vital  question  by  placing 
flying  reptiles  on  two  lines,  very  close  together,  coming  up  from 
a  common  stem,  or  common  ancestor 

"A  man  is  as  he  thinks,  and  thinking  is  a  function  of  the  brain. 
If  a  bird  has  a  reptile  brain,  it  must  think  largely  in  the  terms 
of  a  reptile.  In  the  sense  that  clothes  make  the  man,  feathers 
make  the  bird.  Hence,  the  bird  is  merely  a  flying  reptile, 
feathered  more  or  less  according  to  species.  Alan  has  a  little 
of  the  reptile  structure  left  in  him,  but  a  bird  has  little  else. 
Feathers,  then,  merely  conceal  the  reptile.  When  Robin 
Redbreast  lifts  up  his  head  and  pours  out  his  morning  song,  the 
brain  that  guides  it  is  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  young 
alligator,  which,  while  it  can  not  sing,  bays  and  roars  pretty 
loudly.     Airs.  Robin  lays  an  egg  and  so  does  Mrs.  Alligator." 


THE   PTERODACTYL  HAD   SHARP    TEETH    AND     REPTILIAN    FEET    AND 
WINGS  WITH  WHICH  HE  COULD  TRAVEL  IN  EITHER  AIR  OR  WATER. 
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BOLSHEVISM   IN   NEW  YORK  AND   RUSSIAN   SCHOOLS 


THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW  YORK  "went  Ameri- 
can by  more  than  three  hundred  to  one" — which  means 
that  Bolshevism  has  no  standing:  there.  Such  as  showed 
a  leaning  toward  this  popular  Russian  doctrine  evinced  also  "a 
remarkable  lack  of  correct  information  on  the  subject."  The  self- 
confessed  radicals  will  escape  with  no  worse  punishment  than  the 


avowed  Bolsheviki,  the    so-called  intellectuals,'  are  among  the 
mediocre  and  poorest  students." 

"Out  of  2,500  students  in  this  school,"  said  Dr.  Raynor, 
principal  of  the  Commercial  High  School,  "not  more  than  ten 
papers  show  rabid  Bolshevism,  and  those  are  the  product  of 
indifferent  and  otherwise  less  desirable  students.     The  students 

who  pay  attention  in  class  show 
the  effects  of  the  Americanizing 
type  of  instruction  given  by  our 
teachers.  Few  of  the  real  boys 
who  will  make  good  as  men  have 
swallowed  the  bait  of  agitators." 
Athletes  are  described  as  "rabid 
anti-Bolshevik,"  and  these  rec- 
ommended "football  methods" 
for  suppressing  its  growth. 
Quotation  of  part  of  one  answer 
is  given,  this  one  being  described 
as  the  most  radical  of  all: 


Copyrighted  (>y  Underwood  k  Underwood,  New  York. 

RUSSIAN  EDUCATION  IN  BOLSHEVISM. 

The  instructor  waves  his  hat  and  the  children,  the  hope  of  the  future  of  Russia,  follow  suit,  indicating 
their  joyful  acceptance  of  the  beliefs  of  the  Soviet  Republic. 


loss  of  a  diploma  following  a  failure  to  pass  satisfactorily  a  six- 
months'  course  on  the  present  economic  and  social  system 
recognized  in  America.  In  the  answers  to  a  questionnaire  sub- 
mitted to  the  pupils  to  ascertain  the  sources  of  their  information 
on  the  subject  of  Bolshevism,  the  results,  as  reported  in  the 
New  York  Tribune,  discovered  this  collection  of  bedfellows: 

"From  the  2,500  papers  examined  at  Commercial  High  School 
and  from  a  large  number  marked  at  other  schools,  the  following 
sources  were  most  frequently  cited:  The  New  Republic,  The 
Nation,  the  New  York  Call,  the  Rand  School  of  Social  Science, 
The  Liberator,  John  Reed's  Communist,  Albert  Rhys  Williams's 
book,  'The  Soviets  at  Work.' 

"A  few  of  the  pupils  gave  'speeches  they  heard  at  Madison 
Square  Park'  as  the  source  of  their  knowledge  of  Bolshevism. 
At  two  schools,  DeWitt  Clinton  and  Commercial,  instructors 
who  have  been  dismissed  for  Bolshevik  tendencies  and  preachings 
were  cited.  A  number  of  Commercial  High  School  students, 
according  to  Principal  Raynor,  mentioned  Samuel  Glassberg, 
I  he  history  teacher  recently  excluded  after  a  public  trial,  as 
responsible  for  their  Bolshevik  leanings. 

"The  verbosity  of  the  replies  varied  from  that  of  the  thirteen- 
year-old  girl  in  ( J  iris'  High  School  who  wrote  across  one  sheet 
of  her  paper,  'I  think  I  am  too  young  a  girl  to  know  about 
such  things,'  to  that  of  a  leader  of  the  radical  elements  in  the 
Boys'  High  School  who  used  thirteen  closely  written  pages  to 
answer  three  questions.  The  girl  gave  as  her  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  economic  problems,  'My  teachers  and  dear,  honored  prin- 
cipal.'   The  boy  gave  a  page  of  assorted  literature  and  personages. 

"Principals  and   teachers  declared   with   unanimity   that   the 


"The  Russian  Bolsheviki, 
literally  construed,  means  the 
majority  of  the  Russian  people, 
who  favor  a  form  of  Soviet 
government  in  Russia.  Their 
chief  aim  is  to  establish  a 
system  of  government  and 
society  based  upon  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  Marxian  philoso- 
phy, 'Communism.' 

"This,  in  simpler  terms,  means 
that  the  workers,  producers  of 
all  wealth,  will  reap  the  fruits 
of  their  toil,  that  all  working 
people  will  be  truly  represented 
and  be  really  equal  before  the 
law.  The  socialization  of  in- 
dustry is  the  summary  of  the 
Bolshevik  aims. 
"I  believe  that  the  rule  of  the  majority  is  in  conformity  with 
the  Bolshevik  aims  because  eye-witnesses,  like  Jerome  Davis, 
Major  Thacher,  Raymond  Robins,  John  Reed,  and  Albert  Rhys 
Williams,  whom  I  heard  last  week  in  Madison  Square  Garden, 
state  that  from  80  per  cent,  to  98  per  cent,  of  the  Russians 
in  different  parts  of  Russia  were  in  favor  of  the  Soviet  form  of 
government. 

"Furthermore,  realizing  the  fact  that  most  of  the  Allied 
governments  are  led  by  the  very  'democratic'  Japanese  in  Siberia 
and  other  parts,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  Russians  are  being 
starved  and  American  soldiers  are  rebelling,  I  am  led  to  think 
that  in  the  face  of  all  these  handicaps  only  a  majority  can  stand 
such  attacks,  and  a  strong  majority  at  that." 

This  pupil  gives  Trotzky  credit  for  a  portion  of  his  education, 
declaring  that  he  gleaned  from  the  Bolshevik's  "Our  Revolu- 
tion" and  "Bolshevism  and  the  World  Peace"  the  fact  that 
Bolshevism  does  not  favor  lawlessness.  The  examiners  marked 
this  paper  80  per  cent.,  which  was  considerably  higher  than  the 
average  marks  obtained  by  the  same  student  in  other  branches. 
Many  of  the  students  won  high  marks  by  their  "concise  views 
on  Americanism  and  American  institutions."     We  read: 

"  The  results  in  a  typical  first-year  class  in  Boys'  High  School 

were  as  follows: 

Pupils 

1(H)  to  91  per  cent 2 

90  to  Sl  per  cent 9 

80  to  71  per  cent 9 

70  to  01  per  cent i 13 

60  to  M  per  cent 2 

Below  50  per  cent 1 
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"A  Hoys'  High,  senior,  sacrificed  about  10  per  cent,  on  one 
question  for  the  luxury  of  criticizing  the  Board  <>r  Education. 
He  wrote: 

"-I  suppose  this  questionnaire  is  ;ill  right,  but  I  don't  see  how 
it  will  bring  out  the  real  Bolsheviki.  I  don't  think  they  will  tell 
about  their  beliefs  and  intentions  in  an  examination  like  this.' 

"This  contention  was  given  serious  consideration  by  some 
teachers  at  Boys'  High  School,  but  others  declared  high-school 
radicals  never  shrink  from  an  expression  Of  their  views." 

In  denouncing  tho  examination  as  one  of  the  "Tildsley's 
Follies  of  1919,"  the  Teachers'  Union  gave  its  construction  of 
the  order  of  the  Associate  Superintendent  of  Schools.  At  a 
recent  meeting  they  framed  a  Long  resolution  of  eight  heads 
describing  the  question,  "What  are  the  Bolsheviki  and  what 
are  their  aims?"  as  "the  introduction  of  political  propaganda 
into  the  schools."  It  is  denounced  as  an  attempt  "to  spy 
upon  teachers,  pupils,  and  the  homes  of  the  people";  as  an 
order  to  teachers  "to  spy  upon  one  another,  upon  the  pupils, 
and  upon  the  homes."      Furthermore,  objection  is  raised 

"That  it  places  a  premium  on  hypocrisy  and  encourages  dis- 
honesty in  pupils,  inasmuch  as  many  students,  suspecting  a 
sinister  purpose,  wrote  what  they  thought  the  authorities  would 
approve; 

"That  the  procedure  forces  teachers  to  stultify  themselves, 
inasmuch  as  many  are  compelled  formally  to  comply  with  the 
official  instructions  while  in  reality  defeating  the  suspected 
purpose  of  the  test  by  failure  to  report  pupils  or  fellow  teachers 
as  required; 

"That  it  introduces  a  dangerous  precedent,  inasmuch  as  it 
places  into  the  hands  of  the  authorities  powers  that  are  easily 
abused  for  personal,  sectarian,  or  partizan  purposes; 

"That  the  procedure  is  in  violation  of  the  best  American 
traditions  and  ideals,  and  a  clumsy  imitation  of  the  abuses  under 
the  autocratic  despotism  of  the  former  Czar  of  Russia." 

Turning  from  this  picture  to  another  furnished  by  Russia, 
the  capacity  of  Bolshevism  for  mischief-making  shows  appallingly 
in  the  child's  mind.  A  New  York  Times  correspondent  from 
Geneva  declares  that  "the  most  diabolical  of  all  measures  con- 
ceived by  the  Bolshevik  rulers  of  Russia  to  perpetuate  their 
domination  is  their  systematic  corruption  of  coming  generations 
to  undermine  and  destroy  family  life."  The  facts  are  furnished 
the  correspondent  by  "a  Swiss  woman  school-teacher  who  has 
just  arrived  here  from  Russia  after  a  residence  of  eleven  years 
in  Moscow."     We  read: 

"Like  all  branches  of  the  Soviet  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction  in  Moscow  has  two  faces  to  the 
outer  world:  it  presents  a  placid  aspect  of  progressive  Socialism 
and  modern  pedagogic  ideals  calculated  to  impress  foreign 
intellectuals  favorably  for  Russia;  it  is  a  political  machine  driven 
by  and  engendering  tyranny,  cruelty,  and  corruption.  Luna- 
charsky,  Commissary  for  Public  Instruction,  is  a  consummate 
comedian.  Trading  on  his  former  reputation  as  an  exiled  idealist 
and  man  of  letters,  he  issues  decrees  instituting  a  system  of 
education  based  on  Tolstoy's  principles,  and  publishes  articles 
in  the  Soviet  press  expounding  elevated  theories  and  exhibiting 
a  most  tender  solicitude  for  Russia's  youth.  All  this  is  to  hood-, 
wink  unsuspecting  pedagogs  and  win  the  sympathies  of  simple- 
minded  enthusiasts  in  foreign  countries. 

"Any  one  reading  Lunacharsky's  decrees  and  articles  would 
suppose  that  Russia  had  been  transformed  into  a  children's 
paradise.  But  the  truth  is  altogether  different.  There  exists 
but  one'  type  of  school  in  Russia  to-day.  This  is  officially  the 
common  school.  It  has  three  preparatory  and  four  higher  classes. 
The  highest,  the  eighth  class  of  the  old  Russian  school,  has  been 
abolished.  In  each  class  there  is  an  equal  number  of  boys  and 
girls,  for  coeducation  is  one  of  Lunacharsky's  fundamental 
principles. 

"There  are  no  longer  any  school-books;  not  because  the 
Bolsheviki  are  opposed  to  their  use,  but  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  old  school-books  are  considered  counter-revolutionary, 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  been  too  busy 
issuing  decrees  and  instructions  to  teachers  to  publish  new  ones. 
The  teachers  are  forbidden  to  give  the  children  tasks  to  pre- 
pare at  home  and  even  to  question  them  during  the  lessons. 
All  schools  are  under  supervision  of  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  the  local  Soviets,  which  keep  close  watch  over  the  politi- 
cal tendencies  of  the  teachers.     Most  of  the  old  school-teachers 


have  been  replaced  by  youths  and  young  girls  still  in  their  teen 
who  have  themselves  barely  been  graduated  from  the  bighe  i 

class. 

"In  some  oases  entirely  illiterate  supporters  of  the  Bolshevik 
regime  have  been  appointed  instructors.  Thus  the  head  master 
of  the  famous  Alexandrowsky  Cadel  School  it  a  former  corporal, 

whose  first  acl  of  authority  upon  assuming  his  new  functions  was 

to  prohibit  the  use  of  i oot h-l. rushes,  tooth-powder,  comb  ,  and 

all  other  toilet  articles  of  a  'bourgeois  character.'  Some  of  the 
former  school-teachers  have  remained  at  their  posts,  but  theirs 
is  a  sad  lot.  They  are  continually  Spied  upon  and  subjected  to 
every  humiliation. 

"There  being  no  schedule  of  lessons,  the  scholars  in  the  four 
higher  classes  decide  themselves  every  day    what    they   shall    be 

taught.     All    educational    questions    are    decided    by    school 

councils,  whose  meetings  are,  to  say  the  least,  extremely  original. 
Side  by  side  with  the  teachers  sit  delegates  of  the  Scholars' 
Committees,  children  from  the  age  of  twelve  upward,  and  the. 
decisions  of  the  latter  are  obligatory  for  the  teachers." 

Religions  instruction  is  strictly  forbidden,  and  evei  conversa- 
tion on  moral  or  philosophical  subjects  is  regarded  by  the  Stunt. 

authorities  as  counter-revolutio  lary,  and  therefore  prohibited: 

"This  prohibition  is  particularly  fiendish,  because  coeducation 
in  'absolute  liberty,'  as  instituted  by  Lunacharsky.  must  in- 
evitably lead,  in  a  primitive  country  like  Russia,  to  revolting 
conditions  if  moral  guidance  be  completely  lacking.  But  it  is  a 
deliberate  part  of  the  Bolshevik  plan  to  corrupt  and  deprave  the 
children  in  order  to  obtain  a  lasting  hold  over  them  and  to  train 
them  as  future  propagandists  of  Lenine's  materialistic  and 
criminal  doctrine. 

"To  this  satanic  system  of  depravation  belong  'Children's 
balls,'  which  are  arranged  frequently  in  the  schools  by  order  of 
Lunacharsky.  The  parents  are  forced  to  send  their  children  to 
these  dances,  which  last  until  the  early  hours  of  the  morning. 
Last  winter,  in  the  streets  of  Moscow  and  Petrograd,  it  was 
painful  to  see  miserable  mothers  waiting  all  night  in  the  snow 
outside  of  brilliantly  illuminated  school-buildings,  where  their 
boys  and  girls  were  dancing  the  tango  and  foxtrot.  The  teachers 
assist  at  these  balls,  but  are  not  allowed  to  exercise  any  authority 
over  the  children. 

"With  tears  in  their  eyes  the  mothers  of  Russia  tell  you: 
'There  are  no  longer  any  children  in  Russia  to-day,  only 
vicious  little  brutes  whose  talk  is  of  money  and  pleasure.' 

"The  atmosphere  of  the  Bolshevik  schools  is  impregnated 
with  precocious  criminal  instincts  and  bestial  ■  jealousy.  All 
the  children's  time  is  taken  up  with  flirtation  and  dancing-lessons. 
In  the  state  boarding-schools  boys  and  girls  are  quartered  in 
the  same  dormitory 

"The  unfortunate  children  of  Russia  must  be  delivered  from 
their  Bolshevik  oppressors  and  seducers  before  it  is  too  late. 
Otherwise,  tho  Lenine  may  be  finally  overthrown,  there  will 
remain  in  Russia  thousands  of  boys  and  girls  morally  corrupted, 
victims  of  the  Bolshevik  schools,  who  will  be  a  future  menace 
not  only  to  Russia,  but  to  the  entire  civilized  world.  The  brave 
and  upright  men  who  are  giving  their  lives  in  the  crusade  against 
the  international  criminals  of  Moscow  are  fighting  for  the 
children  and  mothers  of  Russia." 


LABOR    AGAINST     EDUCATIONAL    "INQUISITIONS"  — 

Labor  represented  by  its  Federation  had  its  say  at  the  Atlantic 
City  meeting  on  the  question  that  now  appears,  from  the  fore- 
going article,  to  be  an  issue  between  the  New  York  teachers 
and  the  Board  of  Education.  The  paragraph  especially  con- 
cerning this  matter  was  read  with  applause.  The  "inquisition" 
referred  to,  says  the  New  York  Times,  "was  aimed  at  recent 
action  by  educational  authorities  in  New  York,  Washington,  and 
other  cities  in  examining  teachers  as  to  their  personal  opinions." 
We  read: 

"It  is  unquestionable  that  teachers  have  no  right  to  impose 
their  personal  views  on  pupils,  but  it  is  necessary  in  some  quarters 
to  emphasize  that  neither  do  school  authorities  have  that  right. 
It  is  further  necessary  to  ask  this  convention  to  indorse  with 
all  its  power  the  principle  that  men  and  women,  in  becoming 
teachers,  do  not  thereby  surrender  their  rights  as  American  citi- 
zens, and  that  inquisition  by  school  authorities  into  the  persona!, 
religious,  political,  and  economic  views  of  teachers  is  intolerable 
in  a  free  country,  strikes  at  the  basis  of  our  public-school  sys- 
tem; and  can  result  only  in  the  development  of  mental  and  moral 
servility,  and  the  stultification  of  teachers  and  pupils  alike." 


K' 
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REIMS   TO-DAY 

TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  WRATH  and  rage  which  till 
every  French  heart,  one  has  but  "to  see  the  foul  mas- 
sacre  of  civilization"  such  as  the  German  invaders  have 

left  in  Reims.  President  Wilson  has  seen  something  of  this, 
and  has  lately  gone  through  the  devastated  parts  of  Belgium. 
Tourists  who  have  the  opportunity  and  a  stout  enough  heart 
may  go  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  devastated  sections; 
the    French    are    making    these   pilgrimages   already,    and    some 


THE   BEST   OF   REIMS. 

The  west  front,  with  its  numerous  small  statues,  shows  the  least 
si^ns  of  the  Hun's  havoc  anywhere  in  the  cathedral  or  city. 


visitors  venture  from  across  the  Channel.  One  such,  writing  in 
the  Manchester  Guardian,  removes  all  doubt  that  Reims  is,  or 
will  be  for  years,  a  really  habitable  city. 

"Reims  is  literally  destroyed — a  vast  heap  of  ruins  almost 
every  stone  of  which  will  have  to  be  cleared  away  before  there 
can  he  a  thought  of  restoration.  Four  years  ago  it  was  a  hand- 
some, nourishing  town  of  a  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  in- 
habitants. I  doubt  whether  there  are  half  a  hundred  whole 
houses  in  the  entire  place  to-day,  while  its  people  are  scattered 
far  and  wide,  banished  from  homes  which  they  will  never  see 
again,  for  they  exist   no  Longer. 

"From  the  wrecked  railway  station  forward,  wherever  the 
eye  turns  it  meets  only  heaps  of  debris.  1  scoured  the  town  in 
every  direction,  following  one  by  one  the  principal  thorough- 
fares, and  thence  exploring  the  side  streets  and  byways,  in  the 
hope  of  finding  some  favored  quarter  which  had  missed  the 
deadly  rain  of  shot  and  shell,  but  in  vain.  In  one  or  two  spots 
away  from  the  center,  isolated  houses,  and  in  one  a  church,  have 
had    a    tniraculoUS    escape,    but    such    exceptions    are    negligible. 

Reims  is  ruined  beyond  recognition  or  repair.  Here  and  there 
French  Bags  float  over  what  were  official  buildings,  but  these 
arc  now  at  the  most  blackened  and  sightless  walls  behind  which 


are  roofless  spaces  filled  with  wreckage.  It  is  pitiful  to  see 
whole  streets  razed  almost  literally  to  the  ground,  and  the  bright 
sunshine  of  a  warm  day,  as  it  fell  upon  the  scene,  far  from 
relieving  seemed  rather  to  accentuate  its  horror." 

Neither  sacred  nor  profane  architecture  escaped;  the  guns 
were  obviously  directed  with  a  ptirpose,  since  we  are  told  that 
"one  public  building  which  has  suffered  but  little  is  the  Civil 
Hospital;  military  considerations  may  have  prompted  the  bom- 
barders  to  spare  it — humane  considerations  never": 

"So  far  as  my  observation  went,  only  on<>  church,  that  of 
St.  Maurice,  has  come  through  the  bombardment  without 
serious,  and  in  some  cases  irreparable,  injury.  Several  churches 
are  utterly  wTecked,  and  the  Cathedral  of  Xotre  Dame,  The 
glory  of  Reims  and  of  France,  is  to-day  little  better  than  a 
ruin,  both  within  and  without,  the  windows  and  outside  sculp- 
tuary  to  a  large  extent  destroyed  and  the  inside  choked  with 
dbris.  I  can  not  do  better  than  quote  and  indorse  a  recent 
official  description  of  this  monstrous  act  of  sacrilege: 

"The  western  facade  and  portal  are  severely  battered,  most 
of  the  pinnacles  of  the  southern  front  have  been  shot  away, 
the  roof  has  several  gaping  holes  in  it,  the  high  altar  is  a  formless 
mass  of  d!bris,  and  the  choir,  as  such,  has  ceased  to  exist.  The 
glass  has  entirely  disappeared — some,  indeed,  has  been  pre- 
served, but  most  has  been  totally  destroyed.  All  that  really 
remains  are  the  core  of  the  fabric — probably  considerably 
shaken  and  weakened — and  the  remarkable  series  of  statues 
within  the  west  wall.' 

"There  is  no  exaggeration  here.  The  noble  structure  will 
be  restored,  of  course,  as  far  as  that  may  prove  practicable, 
but  it  will  be  the  work  of  a  generation  and  the  cost  will  be 
fabtilous.  All  that  is  being  done  at  present  is,  as  the  soldiers 
say,  to  'clear  up  the  mess'  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  necessary 
detailed  survey  by  experts  of  the  extent  of  the  havoc." 


THE   GERMAN  "FIRST   STEP"  IN   MUSIC 

A  GERMAN  FOOT  is  once  more  thrust  inside  the  partly 
open  door  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera-house,  only  it 
u  wears  a  home-made  shoe.  "Parsifal"  will  return 
to  the  repertory  next  season  in  an  English  version  made  by 
Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel.  Whether  this  information  should  give 
us  joy  or  not,  even  Mr.  Gatti-Casazza  seemed  to  doubt,  for,  as 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle  points  out,  he  waited  until  his  sailing-time 
to  make  the  announcement.  That  paper  finds  it  "inevitable 
that  the  Wagner  operas,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  should  be  sung 
here  in  English,"  and  it  thinks  "Parsifal"  an  "excellent  selection 
with  which  to  begin  the  experiment,"  tho  a  "Parsifal"  done  in 
English  by  a  Savage  opera  company  a  few  years  ago  failed  in 
New  York  while  it  succeeded  in  Boston.  The  .prestige  of  the 
Metropolitan  added  to  what  claims  it  can  make  for  itself  will 
likely  save  it  from  a  second  failure: 

"It  has  none  of  the  fierce  and  warlike  spirit  of  the  "Ring' 
series  and  none  of  the  glorification  of  Teutonism  which  would 
.probably  make  the  lovely  ' Meistersinger '  unacceptable,  even  in 
English.  In  fact,  both  subject  and  music  have  had  a  wider 
appeal  in  this  country  than  in  Germany,  outside  of  Baireuth." 

The  main  point  to  be  noted,  however,  is  the  opening  wedge, 
and  The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York)  focuses  attention  upon 
a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  The  National  Civic  Federation 
Review  by  "an  American  of  German  birth."  The  Telegraph 
observes: 

"This  interesting,  and,  perhaps,  severe  disquisition  by  a 
naturalized  foreigner  may  or  may  not  satisfactorily  answer  the 
question  continually  being  addrest  to  this  paper,  as  well  as  to  the 
older  and  more  definitely  entrenched  trade-journals  of  music. 
The  point  is  made  that  the  United  States  can  not  afford  to  be 
even  as  generous  in  its  tolerance  of  German  music  as  England. 
lor  the  reason  that  England  has  no  such  mighty  Leaven  of 
Teutonic  residents  as  we  have  in  this  country. 

"There  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  there  is 
now  a  most  marked  and  persistent  attempt  at  the  revival  and 
reinstallation  of  German  compositions  and  German  Influences 
in  the  opera-houses  and  concert-halls  of  the  United  States,      [a 
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this  the  beginning  of  another  era  of  German  propaganda?  To 
the  minds  of  many  liberal-minded  friends  of  musical  art,  German 
music,  per  86,  is  far  from  objectionable,  cither  on  account  of  ils 
Origin  or  by  reason  of  its  Teutonic  arrogations.  The  strongest 
mid  most  tenable  charge  that  can  be  brought  against  the  pro- 
moters and  purveyors  of  essentially  <  terms  a  music  in  I  his  count  ry 
is  tlie  unfailing  arrogance,  inevitable  pomposity,  and  irritating 

insolence  which  they  pontificate  about  its  superiority,  and  pro- 
ceed to  ram  it  down  the  throats  of  all  comers  as  tho  it  were 
the  only  mellifluous  ambrosia  and  sacrosanct  nectar  of  the  gods. 
"Whether  or  not  'an  American  of  German  birth'  makes  all 
of  his  points  is.  of  course,  for  the  reader  to  determine.  The 
article  is  well  worth  reading,  studying, and  remembering, and, at 
least,  in  its  contention  that  the  present  is  not  the  time  for  the 
recognition  and  rehabilitation  of  German  music  as  such,  the  logic 
of  the  writer  is  both  sound  and  in  good  taste.  When  considered 
in  relation  to  the  growing  movement  for  the  Americanization 
of  all  foreign-derived  elements  in  our  civic  and  artistic  life,  the 
resuscitation  of  German  ideals  and  German  standards  of  music, 
must  at  this  time  be  obstructive,  if  not  destructive.  We  can 
better  exist  as  a  nationalized  race  without  art  than  without 
patriotism,  and  if  Teutonic  music  and  musicians  arc  to  be  again 
made  the  media  for  Prussian  propaganda  in  this  country  (as 
they  undoubtedly  were  in  the  past),  then  it  is  both  wise  and 
decent,  just  and  admirable,  for  us  to  discourage  and  defeat  all 
efforts  in  that  direction." 

The  example  of  England  for  broad-mindedness  has  often  been 
cited.  Even  during  the  war  London  audiences  listened  to 
Wagner  in  English  and  no  discrimination  was  made  against  any 
composer  in  concert  programs.  A  recent  Beethoven  festival  at 
Queen's  Hall  lasting  an  entire  week  seems  to  have  put  the  finish- 
ing touches.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  audiences  were  small, 
the  critics  have  awakened  to  the  absurdity,  as  The  Pall  Mull 
(lazcttc  (London)  states  it,  of  "giving  up  an  entire  week  to  the 
glorification  of  German  music  at  Queen's  Hall  at  the  very  mo- 
ment when  the  Germans  are  flouting  the  Peace  Conference." 
"it  appears,  tho,  that  even  the  critics  were  goaded  to  this  notice  by 
Mr.  Diaghileff,  head  of  the  Russian  ballet,  who  called  Beethoven 
a  mummy,  Brahms  a  putrefying  corpse,  and  Schumann  a  sick 
dog  baying  at  the  moon.     The  Pall  Mall  critic  comments: 

"As  a  musician  who  divides  his  affection  between  the  Italian 
classics,  the  music  of  his  own  country,  and  the  French  school 
which  has  done  so  much  to  revolutionize  musical  ideas,  he  finds 
our  attitude  incomprehensible,  and  is  moved  to  strong  language; 
but  the  kernel  of  his  remarks  is  in  the  question,  '  Why  not  listen 
for  yourselves?'  He  remarks  that  as  listeners  we  are  too  docile, 
and  that  we  go  on  listening  to  the  same  music  because  we  have  got 
the  habit,  and  because  we  are  told  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do.  In 
that  he  is  not  far  wrong.  In  matters  of  art  we  are  a  conservative 
nation,  and  even  a  world-crisis  has  apparently  not  been  suffi- 
cient to  shake  up  the  lethargy  of  musical  opinion  among  a  large 
section  of  concertgoers.  They  are  still  swayed  by  the  ponderous 
sentiment  of  the  German  romantic  movement,  while  all  around 
them  is  breathing  a  wholly  different  atmosphere. 

"It  is  not  sufficiently  idealized  that  music  is  a  language  charged 
with  meaning  and  possessing  an  influence  which  transcends  in 
subtlety  that  of  the  greatest  oratory.  It  is  impossible  to  be 
saturated  with  German  music  without  inhaling  unconsciously 
at  the  same  time  a  certain  measure  of  German  sentiment,  and 
that  is  at  the  moment  a  sentiment  to  be  indulged  in,  if  at  all, 
with  the  most  careful  moderation.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  Germans  themselves  will  neglect  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favorable  atmosphere  created  by  an  excessive  cult  of  their  music. 
Throughout  the  war  music  has  been  one  of  their  means  of 
propaganda  in  neutral  countries,  and  their  experience  of  its 
effectiveness  will  certainly  encourage  them  to  apply  it  to  the  same 
purpose  here  when  the  time  comes.  We  must  be  prepared  for  that, 
and  the  best  mode  of  preparation  is  the  practical  demonstration 
of  the  well-established  fact  that  Germany  has  long  since  forfeited 
her  premiership  among  musical  nations.  A  German  festival  is 
not  merely  impolitic.  It  is  a  confession  that  we  are  completely 
out  of  touch  with  contemporary  musical  opinion  in  Europe." 

The  London  Daily  News  prints  an  article  signed  "A.  Kalisch," 
which  practically  admits  the  corn,  but  seems  to  prove  that  the 
public  gets  what  it  wants: 

"It  is  a  curious  thing  that  if  English  love  of  German  music 
from  1850  onward  is  the  result  of  sinister  propaganda,  nobody 


should    have    found    it    out    until    1919.      It    It    BUrely    an    insult, 

both  to  the  intelligence  of.  and  the  honesty  of,  tli<   oountl< 
British    managers  and   societies   who   have   produced   German 
music     They  did  so,  obviously,  because  tin  \  found  ii  vrsi    whal 
the    public    wanted.      All    through    the    war.    Id    ug    not    forget, 

Beethoven    and    Wagner     wen      the    only    things    that    crowded 

Queen's  Hall  al  the  Promenade  Concerts.     Of  course,  everj  on< 
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REIMS  CATHEDRAL   FROM  THE  AIR. 

Taken  from  one  of  the  towers,  and  exposing  the  shattered  cathedral 
roof,  this  picture  shows  what  a  hollow  shell  now  remains 


who  went  there,  including  thousands  of  soldiers,  was  either  a 
German  in  disguise  or  a  very  stupid  English  victim  of  German 
intrigue.  And  what  of  Sir  Henry  Wood?  This  is  on  a  par 
with  the  argument  that  Germany  captured  trade  only  by  dis- 
honest methods — as  if  no  German  trader  had  ever  supplied  any- 
body with  anything  good  or  useful  or  cheap 

"It  is  a  still  more  curious  discovery  that  the  British  musical 
public  is  accessible  to  propaganda.  .  .  .  For  the  last  twenty 
years  we  have  all  been  protesting  against  the  deterioration  of  our 
lighter  dramatic  music,  and  the  dividends  of  the  companies 
providing  it  soar  to  heights  undreamed  of.  For  many  years  the 
Saturday  and  Monday  Pops,  became  more  or  less  a  Brahms 
propaganda — in  one  year,  I  remember,  he  monopolized  about 
70  per  cent,  of  the  season's  programs,  and  the  concerts  died  of 
inanition.  Every  writer  in  the  press  pleads  the  cause  of  British 
composers,  and  the  more  British  music  is  played  the  more  the 
public  stays  away. 

"Then  we  are  asked  to  consider  the  analogy  of  the  musical 
propaganda  carried  on  by  Germany  in  neutral  countries  during 
the  war.  but  those  who  use  that  argument  conveniently  forget. 
if  they  ever  knew,  what  was  the  end  of  that  propaganda.  In 
at  least  two  of  the  neutral  countries  where  it  was  most  active  tin- 
native  providers  of  music  protested  against  unfair  competition, 
and  it  had  to  stop." 


THE   FATE   OF   RUSSIAN  BISHOPS 

AS  ONE  RETURNED  FROM  THE  DEAD,  the  head  of 
/-\      the  Russian  Church   in   Kishinef,  Metropolitan  Platon 
•A-     -*-  Rozdestvensky   reaches  New   York,   bringing   depend- 
able information  about  the  treatment  of  Russian  religious  figures 
by  the  Bolsheviki.     This  high  dignitary  who,  prior  to  1914,  was 


brutally  and  wantonly  slaughtered  priests  and  bishops  of  the 
Church  with  fiendish  cruelty.  As  for  the  bourgeoisie,  they  kill 
men,  women,  and  children,  irrespective  of  age. 

"There  is  the  case  of  Bishop  Androniskus,  of  Perm.  A  mob 
set  upon  him.  First  they  pulled  out  half  his  beard;  next  they 
gouged  out  his  eyes;  then  they  strangled  him  and  threw  his 
body  into  the  river.  Bishop  Ambrosius,  of  Tcheboksary,  on 
the  Volga,  suffered  even  more.  They  tied  him  to  a  horse's  tail 
and  then  frightened  the  animal  into  galloping 
madly  about  the  streets.  When  he  died  of  this 
they  hacked  him  to  pieces." 

The  prelate  said  that  the  Jewish  population  in 
Russia  would  probably  suffer  through  Bolshevik 
excesses.  He  declared  that  while  the  intelligent 
classes  and  Church  authorities  Avould  exert  every 
effort  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  the  pogroms,  the 
masses  would  not  stop  to  reason.     He  added : 

"Just  what  form  the  Russian  Government  is 
to  take  I  do  not  know.  It  can  never  be  a  return 
to  the  old  autocracy;  no  more  can  it  be  the  Soviet 
commune.  I  think  that  the  real  Government  of 
Russia  will  probably  be  modeled  along  the  lines  of 
your  own  United  States — a  republic  made  up  of 
a  federation  of  states. 

' '  I  know  Admiral  Kolchak  personally  and  he  is 
a  man  of  the  highest  ideals,  and  I  feel  certain  that 
with  the  organization  of  the  Constituent  Assembly 
he  and  those  associated  with  him  will  immediately 
step  aside." 

REPENTANT   GERMAN   WOMEN ^ 
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FORMER   HEAD   OF  THE   RUSSIAN  CHURCH   IN  AMERICA, 

Metropolitan  Platon  Rozdestvensky,   who  predicts  pogroms  for  the  Jewish  popu- 
lation of  Russia  at  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
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the  head  of  the  Russian  Church  in  America,  immediately  on 
his  arrival  celebrated  a  thanksgiving-service  for  his  deliverance 
from  the  Reds  and  safe  return  to  the  United  States.  The 
scene  was  the  St.  Nicholas  Cathedral  of  the  Russian  Church, 
at  Ninety-seventh  Street  and  Madison  Avenue,  where  not  long 
ago  a  memorial  service  was  held  for  him  after  the  receipt  of 
tidings  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  Reds.  The  news  ho 
brings  and  tells  to  the  New  York  Evening  Suji  shows  that  others 
of  his  faith  were  not  so  fortunate: 

"The  Bolshevik  power  is  on  the  wane  They  can  not  have  a 
future,  for  Bolshevism  is  an  illness,  and  like  an  illness  will  pass. 
In  the  meantime  they  plunge  more  deeply  into  the  practises 
of  their  doctrines,  which  before  they  only  preached.  They 
realize  their  time  is  short. 

"They  throttle  every  one  who  is  not  one  of  them,  hut  even 
before  they  came  to  Odessa  they  announced  that  1  had  been 
condemned  to  death.     1  know  of  many  cases  where  they  have 


HAT  THE  CRIME  of  the  Lusitania  was 
not  universally  applauded  in  Germany; 
that,  indeed,  all  Germans  have  not  thought 
alike  during  the  war,  is  claimed  in  evidence  from 
the  International  Congress  of  Women  recently 
held  at  Zurich.  Among  those  present  were  twenty- 
five  German  Avomen  from  Hamburg,  Frankfort, 
Berlin,  Bremen,  Stuttgart,  and  Munich  who 
assembled  with  delegates  from  fourteen  other 
countries  and  "gave  A'aluable  testimony  that 
through  the  war  they  have  stood  out  against 
their  country's  policy,  and  made  their  ineffectual 
protest  against  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  annex- 
ations, and  deportations."  This  statement, 
printed  in  The  Christian  Register  (Boston),  is 
made  by  Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead,  who  was  herself 
a  delegate  from  America.  These  women  were 
very  exceptional  ones,  of  course,  declares  Mrs. 
Mead,  "and  had  suffered  for  their  pacifist  faith."  Some  de- 
tails follow: 

"One  Ph.D.  had  been  imprisoned  for  crying  out  against  the 
cheers  that  followed  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  One  woman 
who  had  lost  a  son  in  the  war  remarked,  when  the  Congress 
offered  tribute  of  praise  alike  to  the  conscientious  objectors 
Avho  had  suffered  for  their  faith  and  to  the  soldiers  who  had 
fought  to  end  war  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  that 
she  felt  the  German  soldiers  could  not  come  in  that  category, 
for  they  had  not  fought  to  end  war.  These  dignified  and  able 
women  included  in  their  number  several  of  great  oratorical 
power,  who  made  a  profound  impression  both  at  tin-  twelve  busi- 
ness sessions  of  the  Congress  and  at  the  large,  crowded  public 
meetings  in  the  town.  They  feel  that  as  one  of  tin-  most  eminent 
said  privately  to  me,  'Whether  Germany  signs  the  treaty  or  not 
makes  no  difference;  in  either  case,  Germany  is  ruined';  but 
they  did  not  discuss  the  matter  and  left  to  the  initiative  of  the 
British,  French,  and  English  the  opposition  to  the  terms  of 
what  II.  N.  Brailsford  calls  'a  peace  of  strangulation'  and  what 
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the  British  non-conformists  have  pronounced  as  'punishmenl 
without  hope  of  redemption.' 

"All  who  had  feared  there  might  be  some  embarrassment  in 
meeting  women  from  the  Central  Powers  at  this  juncture,  on 
seeing  them  felt  instantly  the  naturalness  and  tightness  of  this 
lirst-  attempt  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  since  the  first  Congress  in 

1915  ad  The  BagUC  had  so  much  widened.  They  showed  in  their 
faces  the  tragedy  which  the  war  had  wrought.  Some  of  them 
tearfully  exprest  their  deej)  feeling  of  appreciation  that,  there 
were  even  now  women  in  the  Allied  count  lies  who  bad  faith  in 
them  and  could  treat  them  as  sisters,  0 >f  them,  Prau  Kulka,  of 

Vienna,  in  impassioned  words,  declared  that,  the  greatest  loss  thai 
they  had  suffered  had  not  been  loss  of  food,  in  spite  of  the  awful 
starvation,  nor  even  loss  of  life;  it  had  been  the  unspeakable 
spiritual  loss — the  loss  of  faith  in  God,  in  country,  and  in  man- 
kind. This  Congress  gave  them  renewed  faith  and  hope  in  the 
future  and  in  humanity.  No  one  who  met  them  and  conversed 
with  them  from  day  to  day  could  help  respect  and  honor  these 
women  and  realize  that,  tho  few  in  number,  they  represented 
little  groups  everywhere  which  are  tho  hope  of  the  ruined 
countries.  They  can  help  interpret  the  best  of  the  aspirations 
of  the  Allied  people  to  their  discouraged  and  bewildered  com- 
patriots. 'We  were  so  foolish  about  everything  political;  we 
left  everything  to  our  Government,'  said  one  of  the  newly  en- 
franchised women,  feeling  her  new  responsibilities.  While 
condemning  their  Government's  general  philosophy  of  war  and 
its  aggression,  it  seemed  evident  that  they  were  still  unaware 
of  many  things  that  Americans  had  in  mind.  'When  did  the 
hate  begin?'  asked  one  of  them.  'Was  it  when  that  great 
boat — what  do  you  call  it?  [I  suggested  the  Lusitania] — was 
sunk? '  Discussion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  war  was  for- 
bidden at  the  Congress  proper,  but  in  private  there  was  frank 
discussion,  and  the  calm  interchange  of  information  was  helpful. 
I  repeatedly  inquired  as  to  the  attitude  of  mind  of  the  ninety- 
three  professors  whose  support  of  their  Government's  policy  at 
the  outset  so  shocked  the  world.  I  learned  from  good  author- 
ity that  about  half  of  them  have  changed  their  views  and  will 
probably  publish  a  statement,  but  not  until  the  terms  of  peace 
are  settled." 


THE   CHARITY   OF   FRENCHWOMEN 

THAT  THE  CHRISTIAN  WOMEN  of  France  sent  a 
reply  to  the  appeal  of  the  ' '  opprest  and  starving  German 
women  and  children"  is  a  fact  given  but  little  attention 
outside  two  journals.  The  World  Tomorrow  (May)  printed  the 
letter,  and  The  Churchman  copied  it  with  the  accompanying 
question:  "Why  is  it  that  Christian  communities  do  not  wel- 
come more  eagerly  this  kind  of  chivalrous  Christian  sentiment? 
.  .  .  Why  is  it  that  we  prefer,  really  prefer,  to  propagate  suspicion 
and  ill-will?"  The  Churchman  calls  it  a  "very  tragic  and 
alarming  fact  that  Christian  America  does  not  want  to  know 
that  certain  Christian  women  in  France  pity  opprest  and  starv- 
ing German  women  and  children,"  repudiating  such,  reports  as 
"German  propaganda."     Here  is  the  letter  in  part: 

"Twice  you  have  appealed  to  us  in  vain.  Your  actual 
words  have  not  been  given  to  the  people  of  France,  to  the  women 
who  work  and  suffer;  but  without  having  heard  them,  we  want 
to  answer  you,  for  the  universal  and  identical  sufferings  of  the 
war  enable  us  to  divine  what  you  said. 

"We  are  sure  you  said  to  us,  'The  war  is  over,  but  the  block- 
ade still  continues.  .  .  .  Our  little  ones  are  hungry  and  sick,  they 
lack  everything.     We  watch  their  sufferings,  helpless.' 

"We  answer  that  we  share  your  anguish,  we  suffer  from  the 
consciousness  that  we  are  still  too  feeble  and  too  scattered  to 
bring  you  effective  help.  We  can  only  insist  with  you  upon  the 
sacred  right  of  misery,  whatever  its  country,  to  be  equally  re- 
spected and  succored.  Nevertheless,  from  the  depths  of  our 
impotence,  we  should  blush  if  we  did  not  pray  for  your  children 
to  the  Peacemaker  who  came  to  bring  reconciliation  among  men. 
We  are  sending  the  following  address  to  President  Wilson: 

"'In  the  name  of  a  group  of  Frenchwomen  who  have  tried, 
during  the  war,  to  preserve  themselves  from  hatred,  we  come  to 
join  our  voices  to  those  of  the  women  of  the  enemy  countries  who 
ask  for  help  for  their  children.  We  know  what  our  own  have 
suffered  in  the  invaded  regions  and  it  is  precisely  for  that  reason 
that  we  appeal  to  you  for  theirs.  In  these  days  of  the  armistice, 
after  the  long  martyrdom  of  mankind,  evil  must  cease  to  reply 
to  evil;  it  is  time  that  people  stopt  torturing  one  another.     We 


have  faith  in  (he  greatness  of  your  spirit.  To  all  the  oaptiw  of 
all   the  armies   alike,  open    the  prison  doors.      To  all   the  hun 

of  all  countries,  distribute  equally  the  bread  of  the  world.' 

"But  you  are  a;  hungry  for  justice  as  for  bread;  therefore, 
women  of  the  conquered  nations,  with  you  we  demand  a  true 
peace, a  peace  without  \  iolence.-a  peace  ^  ithoul  repri  a!  ,  -.,  peace, 
at.  last,  of  disarmament.  After  these  accursed  years  we  d< 
reconciliation  of  spirit.  We  are  wretched  women  who.  Iik(  you, 
have  not  been  able,  have  m, i  dared  to  do  anything  to  le  Jen  its 

horror   and    monstrous   cruelties.      And    even    if    all    the   <n> 
should   rest  on   your   leaders  alone,  we    know    we   could    not   im 

pute  it  to  you,  for  we  know  loo  well  iii  what,  depths  of  igno- 
rance and  of  helplessness  the  war  has  shrouded  us  all.  Henc  - 
forth  let  the  same  remorse  unite  us." 


THE   IMMORAL   RIGHT   TO   FREE    SPEECH 

INVOKING  THE  SACRED  RIGHT  of  liberty  of  speech 
the  Bolsheviki  are  busily  engaged  destroying  Liberty  itself, 
and  the  Federal  and  State  authorities,  to  preserve  the 
first,  seem  oblivious  to  the  slow  destruction  of  the  other.  A 
Methodist  bishop,  Richard  J.  Cooke,  in  calling  attention  to  this 
anomalous  state  of  public  morals,  quotes  in  support  of  his 
diagnosis  the  farewell  remark  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador, 
Dumba,  who  was  the  first  of  our  undesirable  aliens  helped  out 
of  the  country.  "Good-by,"  he  said,  "to  the  land  where  every- 
body does  as  he  pleases."  This  characterization,  points  out 
the  bishop,  in  Zion's  Herald  (Boston),  "  seems  exactly  to  express 
the  opinion  which  undesirable  aliens  and  the  motley  element  of 
propagandists,  from  university  professors  down  to  the  dregs  of 
anarchy,  seem  to  have  of  this  country,  its  institutions,  and  its 
laws."  What  amazes  the  bishop  is  the  length  to  which  the. 
Federal  and  State  authorities  allow  the  enemies  of  social  order 
to  go  before  any  attempt  is  made  to  curtail  their  seditious  propa- 
ganda. He  fears  that  here  as  in  England,  the  "wide  margin 
left  for  the  play  of  political-social  eccentricities"  may  be  over- 
stept,  "and  when  patience  has  done  its  perfect  work"  that  the 
people  will  suddeidy  "accept  the  Bolshevik  idea  of  this  country 
themselves  and  play  Bolshevik  to  the  Bolsheviki  with  terrible 
results."     He  warns  us  that — 

"Such  explosions  of  long-restrained,  pent-up  wrath  are  not 
unknown  in  this  country,  as  many  unfortunate  instances  during 
the  war  in  such  widely  separated  States  as  Colorado,  Montana, 
Idaho,  testify.  The  danger  is  they  may  become  all  too  frequent. 
What  intensifies  the  resentment  of  our  people,  and  makes  them 
so  sanguinary  in  their  reprisals,  is  not  that  traitors,  anarchists, 
and  radicals  of  all  brands  should  hold  opinions  antagonistic  to 
our  social  system,  but  that  they  should  have  the  cowardly 
audacity  to  shelter  their  crimes  and  to  beg  for  mercy  and 
protection  under  the  very  laws  and  institutions  they  seek  to 
destroy. 

"During  a  Senatorial  inquiry  January  10  last,  into  alleged  pro- 
German  activities  of  the  newspaper  man,  W.  R.  Hearst,  a  pro- 
German  professor  in  one  of  our  greatest  universities  so  per- 
sistently referred  to  what  the  Constitution  in  his  opinion  permitted 
or  did  not  permit  our  Government  to  do,  that,  rebuking  him. 
Senator  Sterling  said,  'You  have  a  very  unfortunate  habit  of 
citing  the  Constitution  as  justification  for  everything  pro- 
German.'  Such  double  dealing  is  so  revolting  to  every  instinct 
of  honor  and  justice  that,  in  the  thoughts  of  many,  vengeful 
violation  of  law  is  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  offense.  This, 
of  course,  is  subversive  of  all  law  and  is  condemnable.  It  makes 
unwilling  Bolsheviki  of  loyal  citizens  who  abhor  every  sign  and 
symbol  of  barbarism  and  ruin.  But  if  the  fundamental  laws  of 
our  country  are  to  be  so  interpreted  that  almost  every  attack 
upon  government  and  society  can  justify  itself  under  the  plea  of 
freedom  of  speech,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

"Liberty  of  speech  is  a  poor  compensation  for  destruction 
of  Liberty." 

We  need  have  no  fear  of  Bolshevism  as  such  spreading  among 
the  American  people,  the  bishop  declares,  "providing  the  Gov- 
ernment will  protect  loyalty  as  carefully  as  it  guards  the  freedom 
of  disloyalty."  Change  the  emphasis  in  public  opinion,  he  urges, 
on  the  meaning  of  constitutional  freedom,  and  it  will  "bring  to 
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memory  the  forgotten  fact  that  the  American  Constitution  was 
mad.  lor  the  American  Government,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people,  and  not  for  the  protection  of  the  enemies  of 
both."     He  writes: 

"  Behind  the  letter  of  law  is  the  natural  law  of  self-preservation. 
This  law  is  as  applicable  to  society  as  it  is  to  the  individual. 
When  these  enemies  of  order,  or  traitors  to  this  Government. 
tho  now  naturalized  citizens,  landed  on  these  shores  they  took 
an  oath  Of  allegiance  to  this  Government,  or  were  admitted  on 
oath  that* they  were  not  antagonistic  to  our  form  of  government. 
Had  they  not  done  so  they  would  not  have  been  permitted  to 
remain  here,  or  to  acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship. 

"Can  such  undesirables  remain  citizens  and  at  the  same  time 
violate  that  oath'.'  That  is.  has  any  one  the  right  to  the  bene- 
fits of  his  perjury?  The  logical  answer  leads  without  any  cir- 
cumlocution to  their  speedy  deportation  and  the  confiscation 
of  their  property  after  due  process  of  law.  Moral  justice  demands 
that  whoever  allows  Bolshevik  principles  or  conspires  in  any  way 
or  fulminates,  not  against  officials  of  government,  or  methods  of 
government,  but  against  the  nature  of  the  government  itself, 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  destroy  the  government  and  sub- 
stitute for  it  another  kind  of  government,  that  criminal  should 
not  be  permitted  to  live  in  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  government.  The  Bolshevik  has  neither  moral 
nor  political  right  in  this  country  to  the  benefits  of  his  violated 
oath. 

"  The  amazing  contention,  however,  on  the  part  of  these  agents 
of  destruction,  is  that  they  have  the  right  to  come  here,  and 
that  being  here  they  have  the  constitutional  right  to  freedom  of 
speech.  They  spare  themselves  the  fatigue  of  ascertaining  what 
freedom  of  speech  means,  but  either  through  ignorance  or  con- 
tempt for  the  country  where  everybody  does  as  he  pleases,  they 
read  into  it  license  without  limit  to  spread  the  propaganda  of 
Bolshevism." 

Does  the  Constitution  protect  the  Bolshevik  until  he  has 
destroyed  the  Constitution?  asks  the  bishop,  adding  another 
query:  "When  does  the  Constitution  begin  to  protect  the 
State?" 


A   PAPAL   BUGABOO   IN   THE   LEAGUE 

TO  'VIEW  WITH  ALARM"  is  one  of  most  ancient 
rights  of  the  statesman,  and  it  is  now  exercised  to  the 
full  by  a  Republican  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Hon. 
Lawrence  Y.  Sherman,  who  thinks  the  League  of  Nations  will 
be  dominated  by  the  Vatican.  The  Catholic  Church  "is  a 
power  for  good."  he  says  in  one  paragraph,  but  in  another  he 
calls  it  "inimical  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United  States." 
He  bases  his  alarm  on  the  idea  that  a  majority  of  the  Christian 
nations  in  the  League  are  Catholic  countries,  overlooking  the 
fact  that  the  only  two  first-class  Powers  he  names,  Italy  and 
France,  are  anticlerical,  the  rest  ranging  in  importance  from 
Belgium  and  Poland  down  to  Haiti,  Honduras,  and  Panama. 
His  remarks  are  reported  by  the  New  York  Evening  Pout,  which 
refuses  to  take  them  seriously  and  hints  that  the  League  is  in 
equal  danger  from  the  Seventh-day  Adventists  and  the  Flatbush 
Home  Protective  Association.      The  Senator  said: 

"From  an  early  age  the  occupants  of  the  Vatican  have  be- 
lieved in  the  inherent  right  of  papal  authority  to  administer 
civil  government.  It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  1  fail  to  find 
recorded  in  the  course  of  papa]  claims  of  later  days  any  renuncia- 
tion or  disavowal  of  the  doctrine.  So  far  as  a  layman  can 
discover,  the  Vatican  r-f ill  believes  it  ought,  and  would  if  the 
power  permitted,  assume  to  administer  ecclesiastical  and  civil 
government  as  its  joint,  exclusive,  and  paramount  power. 

"1  am  not  of  that  happy  variety  that  cares  nothing  for  history. 
I  am  compelled  by  my  habits  of  thought  to  admit  its  value  in  the 
a  Hairs  of  men.  We  can  no  more  ignore  proper  precautions  with 
impunity  and  survive  than  the  forgotten  races  of  history  whose 
temples  and  altars  are  covered  with  the  drifting  dust  of  centuries. 

"Of  the  original  thirty-two  member-nations  signatories  to 
the  proposed  League,  twenty-eight  are  Christian  nations  and 
four  are  of  other  faiths.  Of  these  twenty-eight  nations,  seven- 
teen are  Catholic  nations,  either  a  majority  or  an  overwhelming 
preponderance  of  the  population  being  of  that  religious  faith, 


and  eleven  are  Protestant.  The  Catholic  members  are  Belgium, 
Bolivia,  Brazil,  Cuba,  Ecuador,  France,  Guatemala,  Haiti. 
Honduras,  Italy,  Nicaragua,  Panama,  Peru,  Poland,  Portugal. 
Uruguay,  and  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  seventeen  nations  will  be 
represented  in  the  League  in  all  human  probability  by  Catholic 
delegates. 

"That  Church  represents  in  its  membership  either  a  majority 
or  almost  an  entirety  of  the  several  populations.  The  sway  over 
those  people  and  their  implicit  faith  in  the  infallibility  of  the 
head  of  this  great  religious  organization  is  supreme.  It  is  a 
power  for  good.  1  cheerfully  bear  witness  to  its  support  of 
stable  government,  and,  above  all.  its  steady  opposition  to  a 
socialistic  state,  disorder,  and  Bolshevism  in  its  various  forms 
and  manifestations.  But  the  head  of  the  Church  proclaims  and 
teaches  his  infallibility.  The  separation  of  church  and  state 
might  continue.  The  peril  lies  in  the  claim  of  papal  power 
never  abjured,  never  disavowed.  The  temptation  to  enforce 
that  belief  might  break  down  every  barrier  built  up  by  centuries 
of  struggle  and  sacrifice." 

Shall  the  United  States  commit  itself  to  the  mercy  of  a  power 
from  which  our  ancestors  delivered  us,  Senator  Sherman  asks. 
This  "power"  is  again  numbered  in  the  roll-call  of  its  repre- 
sentatives at  the  proposed  council  table: 

"Shall  we  risk  entangling  ourselves  and  our  posterity  in  the 
toils  we  have  escaped' through  their  wisdom  and  the  warnings 
they  left  to  guide  us  in  the  duties  and  perils  of  our  generation? 
The  .Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  bears  within  its  folds  a 
reactionary  power  more  fatal  and  insidious  than  a  Prussian 
helmet,  more  dangerous  than  future  war. 

"The  states  invited  to  accede  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  are:  Argentine  Republic.  Chile.  Colombia,  Denmark, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Paraguay,  Persia,  Salvador,  Spain, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  and  Venezuela.  All  are  Christian  races 
with  the  exception  of  Persia.  Of  the  twelve  invited  Christian 
states,  seven  are  Catholic,  viz.,  Argentina,  Chile,  Colombia. 
Paraguay,  Salvador,  Spain,  and  Venezuela.  Therefore,  twenty- 
four  of  the  forty  equal  votes  of  the  Christian  nations  members 
of  the  League  are  spiritually  dominated  by  the  Vatican. 

"The  Vatican  is  a  most  earnest  advocate  of  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  On  March  16  President  Wilson  con- 
ferred with  the  Vatican  at  Rome.  The  Pope,  among  other  things, 
said,  referring  to  the  League  of  Nations:  'President  Wilson  put 
the  matter  so  clearly  that  my  doubts  began  to  melt,  and  before 
our  interview  closed  I  agreed  with  him  on  the  main  lines  of 
his  plan.' 

"Miraculous  conversion  or  the  deep  traditional  wisdom  of  the 
Holy  See!  The  great  pontifical  dignitary  gives  no  random 
interview.  Neither  can  we  believe  both  the  President's  visit 
and  the  interview  were  not  for  a  preconceived  purpose. 

"The  controversy  over  Finnic  and  the  resulting  troubles  recall 
the  belief  among  many  Italians  that  the  Vatican  is  not  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  civil  Government  of  Italy  on  this  subject.  It 
is  fair  to  infer  that  the  Pope  cordially  approves  of  President 
Wilson's  stand  against  Orlando  and  the  Italian  civil  authorities. 
While  the  evidence  is  circumstantial,  it  all  tends  to  connect 
President  Wilson  with  influences  unfriendly  to  the  temporal 
power  of  Italy  and  inimical  to  the  future  welfare  of  the  United 
States." 

The  speech  of  Senator  Sherman  shows  to  the  editorial  eye  of 
The  Evening  Post  that  "the  Knox  resolution  was,  after  all, 
worth  while."     For — 

"Inept  in  itself,  it  is  justified  by  the  climax  of  farce  to  which 
it  enabled  Senator  Sherman  to  rise  in  his  demonstration  that  the 
League  of  Nations  is  certain  to  be  captured  and  used  by  the 
Catholic  Church.  The  Covenant  has  every  reason  to  be  grateful 
for  this  redudio  ml  absurd  ion  of  the  fears  and  perils  that  have  been 
conjured  up  against  it  out  of  a  misty  void.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Sherman  yesterday  that  if  the  Papacy  failed  to  capture 
the  League,  the  Mormon  Church  might.  Why  not?  The  League 
might  he  captured  by  the  Seventh-day  Adventists.  by  the 
Anti-Tobacco  League,  by    the  Pan-Zambesian    Federation,  by 

anybody  who  had  designs  on  the  liberties  of  mankind.  It  is 
well  that  Mr.  Sherman  should  have  come  along  to  remind  us  of 
what  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  taking  a  great  hope  born  out 
of  the  agony  of  a  world  and  besmearing  it  with  all  sorts  of 
'menaces'  and  'perils.'  If  there  is  danger  that  the  Covenant 
will  be  diverted  into  an  instrument  for  the  suppression  of  the 
liberties  of  the  Flatbush  Home  Protective  Association,  by  all 
means  let  us  abandon  the  League." 
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"I'll  give  this  'If  a  jolly  good  biff 
It  stands  for  trouble  and  doubt 
A  big  little  word  and  tin-   meanest   I've  Ivard 
Just  watch  me  flatten  it  out! 


This  is 
our  regular  job- 
To  help  you  flatten  out  the  big  "ifs"  in  your  daily 
food  program. 

"If  food -prices  were  not  so  fearfully  high  or  if  the 
income  was  higher!      If  good  help  was  not  so  scarce! 

If  a  nourishing  and  properly  -  balanced  meal  did  not  involve 
so  much  marketing,  labor,  fuel  -  expense,  waste! — " 

Here  is  where  you  find  a  prize  in 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

It  is  a  tempting  appetizer  and  a  nourishing,  economical 
food — both  at  once.  It  renders  the  whole  meal  more  tasty 
and  more  sustaining. 

Every  can  gives  you  two  cans  of  satisfying  soup,  all  pure 
nutriment,  without  cooking -cost,  without  waste. 

Keep  a  supply  on  your  pantry  shelf,  and  see 
how  it  simplifies  your  problem. 

21  kinds 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


CLOSER     acquaintance     with    various 
European   nations   we  knew  but  dis- 
tantly before  the  world-war  reveals  to  us 

many  national  characteristics  hitherto 
not  generally  known.  One  feature  com- 
mon to  all  of  them,  it  gradually  appears,  is 
their  treasury  of  national  folk-songs.  We 
may  have  assumed,  and  correctly,  that 
most  of  the  older  nations  have  folk-songs, 
but  they  remained  a  closed  book  to  the 
outside  world.  But  as  a  result  of  our  war- 
born  intercourse  with  some  of  the  lesser 
European  nations  collaborating  with  the 
Allies,  we  are  beginning  to  know  their  folk- 
songs. In  instance  may  be  cited  a  series 
of  Greek  folk-songs  translated  for  The 
Balkan  Review  by  Rose  Kerr,  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled: 

LlJLLABY 

Translated  trom  the    Greek  by  Rose  Kerr 

O   Sleep,  lead  thou  this  child  of  mine  into  thy 

garden  closes. 
And  (ill  her  lap  with  buds  and  flowers,  with  apples 

and  with  roses; 
Sweet  apples  to  her  father  give,  to  her  mother  roses 

red. 
To  her  patron  saint  the  roses  white   that  dewy 

petals  shed. 

The  lambs  they  feed  in  pastures  green,  sweet  sleep 

all  children  blesses. 
But  this,  my  child,  is  pastured  witli  love  and  with 

caresses. 
Oh,  sleep  be  in  thine  eyes,  my  child,  and  health 

upon  thy  brow, 
But  may  thy  father  wakeful  be,  to  get  thy  dowry 

now. 

Oh,  sleep,  for  on  thy  wedding-day  and  in  thy 
bridal  chamber 

Bed  flowers  and  white  shall  wreathe  thee  round, 
and  through  thy  window  clamber. 

The  fair  white  snow  shall  flour  become,  the  moun- 
tain flocks  shall  be, 

And  for  the  pallekars  to  drink  sweet  wine  shall  fill 
the  sea. 

The  exuberant  variety  of  imagery  with 
which  readers  of  classic  Greek  poetry  are 
familiar  is  suggested  in  the  following  dirge. 
One  feels  that  in  the  distraction  of  grief 
tlie  mourner's  mind  is  flooded  with  sym- 
bols of  a  beauty  and  strength  that  are 
irrevocably  lost. 

A   DIRGE 
Translated  from    the  Greek   i;y  Bose  Kekr 

How  shall  we  praise  this  noble  youth  whom  to  t he 

grave  we  bear? 
Tall  was  lie  as  a  cypress-tree  and  as  an  angel  fair; 
The  merry  May  lit  up  his  brow,  his  heart  was  full 

of  spring, 
And  in  his  eyes  there  shone  the  stars  of  morn  and 

evening. 

Hi-  speech  was  like  a  violin,  his  soul  a  torch's  flame, 
And   o'er   the  sea  a  goodly   ship,    with   spreading 

sails,  he  came. 
Now  broken  lies  the  violin,  quenched  Is  the  torch's 

light, 
The  Ship,   the  goodly  Ship,  is    sunk    beneath    the 

waves  of  Night. 

In  "Love  Revealed,"  we  have  a  striking 
combination  of  the  highly  fanciful  and  the 
simply  real  in  emotional  description: 

LOVE  REVEALED 

Translated  from  the  Greek    by  Rose  Kerr 

When  we  two  kissed,  O  Maiden, 
"fwas  night,  with  none  to  see; 

The  night  and  the  dawn  saw  only 
The  stars  and  thee  and  me. 

Hut  Mie  morning  star  descending 
Mas  told  it  to  the  sea. 


And  the  sea  with  her  hundred  voices 

AVhispered  it  to  the  oar; 
The  oar-blade  told  the  mariner. 

And  when  he  came  to  shore 
He  sarin  the  secret  openly 

At  his  beloved's  door. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  meet  with  so 
vivid  a  contrast  of  the  optimistic  with  the 
pessimistic  temperament  as  is  to  be  found 
in  these  stanzas: 

HIE    MAIDEN'S   DREAM 

Translated  from    the  Greek  by  Bose  Kerr 

hast  Light  there  came  to  me  asleep 
A  breath  from  the  land  of  dreams: 

WithiJ  a  garden  walled  and  deep 
1  saw  two  floating  streams 

And  a  tower  of  gold  and  ivory. 

"  Mother,  canst  read  my  dreams?" 

"Thou  art  the  garden,  daughter  nine; 

The  tower  is  thy  grave; 
The  streams  of  water  flowing  free 
Are  the  tears  that  I  shall  shed  for  thee, 

For  love  is  vain  to  save." 

"O  Mother  mine,  nay,  do  not  weep; 

Not  skilled  art  thou  in  dreams. 
Our  dwelling  is  the  garden  deep, 

My  children  the  two  streams, 
And  the  fair  tower  is  the  husband  strong 

In  whose  arms  I  shall  dream  no  dreams." 

The  recurrent  expression  in  verse  of  to- 
day of  the  soldier's  loneliness  away  from 
home,  which  has  been  noted  in  these  col- 
umns, is  an  echo,  apparently,  of  war-poetry 
at  all  times.  This  may  be  judged  from 
"The  Cypress-Tree,"  which  is  successfully 
based  on  a  bold  conception. 

THE  CYPRESS -TREE 
Translated  from  the  Greek    by  Bose  Kerr 

A  soldier  young,  a  soldier  bold,  in  aland  untenanted, 

Went  seeking  a  roof  to  shelter  him,  a  place  to  lay 
his  head; 

Nor  roof  he  found,  nor  shelter,  his  footsteps  aim- 
less strayed. 

Till  he  came  to  a  tree,  a  cypress-tree,  a  pillar  of 
green  shade. 

"O  cypress-tree,  wilt  shelter  me,  weary  from  war's 

alarms?  " 
"  Here  are  my  branches  fresh  and  green,  whereon 

to  hang  thine  arms; 
My   roots    where    thou    mayst    tether   thy    steed, 

unguarded  lie  may  stand; 
And  my  shade  where  thou  mayst  rest    in   peace — 

dream  of  thy  native  land!" 

Lovers  have  ever  been  fickle  and  poets 
have  thrilled  to  their  melancholy,  but  here 
is  a  novel  treatment  of  the  matter: 

THE  APPLE-TREE 

Translated  from    the  Greek  by  Bose  Kerr 

The  river  oversowed  its  banks  and  watered  all  the 
garden ; 

II  watered  countless  Orchard  trees,  both  apple- 
trees  and  quinces — 

.MI  but  one  goodly  apple  t  ree.  w  hose  roots  touched 
not  the  water. 

Another  apple-tree  (hen  spoke,  another  made 
Inquiry: 

"What   ails  thee,  sister,   thus  to  fade?     Why   do 

thy  lea\  es  i  urn  yellow? 
Say,  do  thy  apples  weigh  Ibee  down,  or   dost  ihou 

I, nk  for  water'.' 
Or  has  one  of  thy  tender  shoots  been  rudely  snapt 

asunder?  " 

"Mj  apples  do   not  weigh   me  down,  nor  do  I  lack 

for  water, 
Nor  has  one  of  my    tender  shoots  been   rudely 

snapt  asunder. 
But  by  my  stem  a  man  and  maid  once  kissed  and 

clung  together; 


Beneath  my  boughs  they  plighted  troth,  and 
swore  that  naught   should  part  them; 

But  now  1  see  they've  broken  faith,  and  I  am 
slowly  dying." 

"The  Departure"  presents  a  graphic 
picture  of  a  woman's  sheer  devotion.  It 
has  the  added  merit  of  being  musical  tho 
unrimed.  Consequently  it  serves  also  as  a 
relief  to  our  ears  in  this  heyday  of  eaco- 
phonic  "free  verse." 

THE   DEPARTURE 

Translated  from    the  Greek  by  Bose  Kerr 

Now  'ti»  the  lovely  month  of  May,  now  'tis  the 

leafy  summer. 
Now  do  the  trees  put  forth  their  shoots,  the  buds 

break  into  blossoms, 
And  now  the  stranger  guest  begins  to  long  for 

his  own  country. 
By  night  he  saddles  his  noble  steed,  and  secret ly 

he  shoes  him 
With  golden  nails  that  shine  like  stars,  and  shoes 

of  beaten  silver, 
And  a  bridle  fair  all  sown  with  pearls  he  gently 

puts  upon  him. 
Close  by  his  side  there  stands  the  maid,  the  maid 

who  loves  him  dearly : 
she  holds  a  torch  to  give  him  light,  and  fills  with 

wine  his  goblet. 
And  every  time  she  1,11s  the  cup  she  weeps  and 

thus  entreats  him : 
"O   take  me,   take  me,   Master  mine,   and   keep 

me  ever  near  thee! 
I'll  strew  thy  couch  that  thou  mayst  sleep;    I'll 

cook  the  food  thou  latest ; 
I'll  be  the  earth  whereon  thou  treadest.  the  bridge 

w  hereby  thou  passes!  : 
I'll  be  the  burnished  silver  cup  from  which  the 

wine  thou  drinkest, 
That  thou  mayst  drink   the  blood-red   wine,  and 

see  me  shining  through  it." 

"There  where  1  go.  0  lovely  maid,  in  truth  thou 

canst  not  follow! 
Tor  there  are  wolves  upon   the  hills  and  robbers 

on  the  mountains: 
They'd  seize  thee  from  me.  Sweetheart  mine,  and 

cast  me  into  bondage." 

"  Then  I'll  out  of  my  maiden's  garb,  and  like  a  boy 

I'll  dress  me. 
That  where  thou  goest   1  may  go,  and  run  beside 

thy  stirrup; 
But  take  me.  lake  me.  Master. mine,  and  do  not 

bid  me  leave  theel " 

In  "The  Curse"  we  have  another  speci- 
men of  unrimed  verse,  on  a  subject  of 
deep  human  appeal. 

THE  CURSE 

Translated  from    the  Greek  by  Bose   Kerr 

All  eyes  are  gazing  at  the  sun.  now  going  down  in 

splendor. 
The  maid,  with  wearj    eyes  and  heart,  far  out  to 

sea  is  gazing: 
Sin-  sees  great  sailing-ships  come  in,  and  barks  that 

hasten  homeward. 
"Mother.    I    see    four     sailing-ships;     five   smaller 

boats  are  with  them! 
Go,   mother,   go.   and   ask   them  all  for  tidings  (.1 

my  lover: 
At   what   rich  table  eats  he  bread,  while  mine  is 

bare  and  lonelj  '.' 
What    maiden's    hands    are    serving    him,     whili 

mine  do  naught  but  tremble? 
What   eyes    are  gazing   into    his.   while  mine    aie 

dull  with  weeping'.' 
Fain   would    I    curse   his   faithless   heart,   and   yet 

would  fain  forgive  him. 
From  loftiest   heights  to  lowest  depths  may  he  I  e 

hurled,  resisting: 
Like  glass  may  he  all  shattered  lie,  like  wax  Lis 

bones  be  melted  ; 
Then   may   I.   passing,   raise  him  up  and  heal  his 

broken  body." 
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MOLINE 

UNIVERSAL  TRACTOR 


Saves  ViMsa.  and  5Horses  Per  Farm 


Through  the  most  comprehensive  tractor 
survey  yet  attempted,  we  have  found  by  figures 
from  Moline-Universal  Tractor  owners — not 
by  guess  work — that  the  Moline  -  Universal 
actually  saves  an  average  of  one  and  one- 
third  fnen  and  five  horses  per  farm. 

Over  200  farmers  in  37  states  from  Maine 
to  California  and  North  Dakota  to  Texas  were 
closely  questioned,  and  their  farms  ranged  in 
size  from  40  to  800  acres.  Every  one  of  the 
Moline-Universal  owners  whose  data  forms  a 
basis  for  these  conclusions  was  selected  at 
random  from  our  list  of  owners,  so  that  these 
results  are*  average — not  exceptional. 

That  the  Moline  is  really  a  Universal  Tractor 
and  fits  any  size  farm  is  proven  by  the  fact  that 
the  farms  reporting  ranged  in  size  as  follows  : 
8%,  100  acres  and  under;  37%,  100  acres  to 
200  acres ;  2 1  %,  from  200  to  300  acres;  1  3%, 
from  300  to  400  acres,  and  19%  above  400 
acres.  In  their  report  76%  agreed  that  they 
could  use»the  Moline-Universal  wherever  they 


used  horses,  and  83%  said  they  could  do  better 
work — and  thereby  make  more  money. 

Owners  are  positive  in  their  statement  that 
the  Moline-Universal  is  a  good  investment, 
and  73%  of  the  Moline  owners  state  that  they 
wouldn't  farm  again  without  the  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor,  while  the  rest  say  that  they 
would  dislike  to  go  back  to  horses. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  "Can  you  operate 
and  maintain  the  Moline-Universal  Tractor  for 
what  it  would  cost  you  to.  keep  three  or  four 
horses?"  Ninety -two  per  cent  replied  "yes." 
Many  reported  they  could  do  so  for  less. 

Space  does 'not  permit  a  complete  report, 
but  surely  these  figures  must  convince  farmers 
and  business  men  who  believe  in  facts  instead 
of  theory  that  the  Moline  System  of  Power 
Farming  is  the  most  economical  and  efficient, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  thousands  of  Moline 
Power  Farmers  are-  making  more  money  with 
less  hard  work.  Complete  report  of  this  tractor 
investigation  will  be  gladly  furnished  on  request. 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  Illinois 


GENERAL  FELIPE  ANGELES,  MEXICO'S  NEW  "PRETENDER 


•>•> 


AN  EXTRA  PRESIDENT,  which  is  about  as  useful  to  most 
countries  as  an  extra  thumb  would  be  to  most  men,  has  lately 
been  added  to  Mexico's  already  large  supply  of  first-class  troubles. 
General  Felipe  Angeles  is  the  lucky,  or  unlucky,  man.  Pancho 
Villa,  by  virtue  of  his  power  as  a  fighter  and  the  commander  of 
a  considerable  "army,"  proclaimed  General  Angeles  the  true 
and  rightful  President  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  and  started 
out  to  validate  the  election  in  the  customary  Mexican  way, 
that  is,  by  killing  off  the  opposition.  He  ran  up  against  some- 
thing of  a  snag  in  the  shape  of  several  American  cavalry  detach- 
ments near  El  Paso,  Texas,  but  few  fighters 
have  shown  the  ability  to  "come  back"  that 
Mr.  Villa  possesses,  and  a  good  many 
American  authorities  predict  that  he  and 
his  slightly  unofficial  President,  General 
Angeles,  will  be  in  a  position  to  get  their 
names  in  the  newspapers  from  time  to  time. 
A  former  American  Vice-Consul  at  Mon- 
terey, Mexico,  Mr.  Wallace  Thompson, 
who  was  acquainted  with  General  Angeles 
both  in  Mexico  and  during  the  General's 
recent  stay  :n  this  country,  expresses  a 
general  opinion  rather  favorable  than  other- 
wise to  the  newest  Mexican  "Pretender." 
"Angeles  is  to-day  the  strongest  potential 
factor  in  the  Mexican  situation,  probably 
the  sincerest  well-wisher  for  Mexico  herself 
among  all  the  leaders,  from  Carranza  down 
to  Felix  Diaz  and  Villa,"  writes  Mr.  Thomp- 
son, in  an  article  that  appeared  on  June  15, 
but  seems  to  have  been  prepared  before 
Messrs.  Villa  and  Angeles  conducted  their 
raid  of  the  previous  week-end  against  Juarez 
and,  incidentally,  El  Paso.  American 
opinion  of  the  Villa-Angeles  faction's  intelli- 
gence, if  not  of  its  humanity,  seems  to  have 
dropt  considerably  since  the  raid.  To  quote 
Mr.  Thompson's  personal  view  of  Angeles 
as  published  by  the  New  York  Times: 

Angeles  is  an  idealist,  believing  firmly 
that  a  union  of  the  factions  is  a  possibility. 
His  platform  provides  that  no  military  man  may  be  a  candidate 
for  political  office,  and  it  seems  generally  accepted  by  Mexicans 
here  that  he  is  without  political  ambitions.  On  this  platform 
he  hopes  to  rally  the  supporters  of  the  chieftains  in  the  field, 
even  if  he  does  not  get  the  ambitious  chieftains  themselves.  There 
is  much  rivalry  in  the  political  arena  of  Mexico  to-day,  with 
complications  no  merely  American  mind  can  easily  grasp. 
Basically,  however,  one  should  understand  that  there  are  two 
groups,  the  "revolutionaries"  and  the  "antirevolutionaries." 
In  the  latter  group  are  the  old  conservatives  who  would  see 
the  regime  of  Porfirio  Diaz  restored.  They  are  opposed  to 
Villa,  Pelaez,  and  Angeles  as  well  as  Carranza— all  are  classed 
together.  The  leader  of  the  "antirevolutionaries"  in  the  field  is 
Felix  Diaz,  nephew  of  the  former  President.  The  "revolution- 
aries" arc  divided  into  many  camps.  One  faction,  that  of  Car- 
ranza, is  in  the  saddle;   the  others  are  trying  to  get  him  out. 

A  new  cleiiicnt  seems  to  have  been  interjected  by  the  appear- 
ance of  Angeles,  who,  altho  he  is  with  Villa  and  has  been  pro- 
claimed "Provisional  President"  by  that  doughty  rebel,  sincerely 
hopes  for  a  union  of  all  factions.  He  is  fighting  now  for  a  victory 
of  the  "revolutionaries"  under  himself,  but  at  the  very  moment 
he  is  thus  fighting  lie  writes  to  friends  in  New  York  urging 
them  to  leave  no  stone  unturned  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation 
with  the  "antirevolutionaries."  In  this  letter,  addrest  to  the 
Mexican  Liberal  Alliance,  he  writes: 

"  1  myself  sincerely  desire  to  see  peace  reestablished  through 
the  work  of  the  'revolutionaries,'  but  1  have  the  misfortune  to 
consider  this  impossible  in  the  short    time  which  remains  to  us 
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Mexico's  latest  "president." 
Villa  recently  declared  General  Felipe 
Angeles,  pictured  above,  the  rightful 
head  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  but 
President  Carranza  is  still  on  the  job. 


before  our  country  shall  be  called  to  account."     He  then  urges 
renewed  efforts  of  conciliation  with  the  "antirevolutionaries." 

General  Angeles  resided  in  this  country  for  two  years,  four 
months  of  which  time  he  spent  in  New  York.  Six  days  after 
the  armistice  was  signed  he  returned  to  Mexico,  and  "began 
calling  the  people  to  repentance."  It  was  his  belief,  according 
to  Mr.  Thompson,  that  a  day  of  accounting  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico,  postponed  only  by  the  Great  War,  was  at 
hand.     As  we  read: 

His  greatest  power,  potentially,  is  not  in  his  military  possi- 
bilities, but  in  the  fact  that  he  may  prove 
the  rallying-point  for  all  the  forces  opposed 
to  Carranza.  And  his  standard  is  the  fear 
of  intervention  from  outside,  "the  peril  of 
an  immense  sacrifice  and  a  transcendent  hu- 
miliation," as  he  puts  it  in  his  proclamation. 

This  rallying-point  is  none  other  than 
the  very  "Fantasma"  of  the  days  of  Porfirio 
Diaz — the  "specter"  with  which  he  threat- 
ened all  disturbers  and  by  whose  force  he 
held  them  in  check. 

The  average  student  of  Mexican  affairs 
does  not  realize  that  there  ever  was  such 
a  factor  in  Mexican  politics  as  "El  Fan- 
tasma." Yet  those  who  lived  in  Mexico 
in  the  old  days  and  who  talked  freely  with 
Mexicans  know  that  this  familiar  reference 
to  the  specter  of  intervention  revealed  one 
of  the  deepest  sources  of  the  power  of  Por- 
firio Diaz.  There  were  ambitious  men.  un- 
scrupulous men,  strong  men,  opposed  to 
Diaz  through  the  whole  of  his  long  rule. 
He  handled  those  men  by  giving  them,  if 
he  could,  the  thing  they  wanted — to  this 
one  power,  to  this  one  honors,  to  that  one 
money;  if  there  was  an  incurable  ambition. 
he  slew  them,  even  as  Brutus  slew  Caesar. 
But  always,  when  he  approached  these  men, 
with  the  rewards  they  wanted  or  the  sword 
in  one  hand,  the  other  hand  held  a  warning, 
written  in  the  words  of  an  American  Secre- 
tary of  State.  That  warning  Diaz  inter- 
preted in  his  own  way,  and  passed  his  in- 
terpretation on  in  the  solemn  assurance  that 
if  any  bandit  or  revolutionary  arose  in 
Mexico  American  intervention  was  sure  to 
come — and  then  nobody  would  have  any- 
thing. Thus,  as  a  corollary,  it  was  best  to  take  the  Diaz  offer 
of  place  or  power  or  pelf.  This  was  "El  Fantasma,"  and  the 
bugaboo  was  effective  for  thirty-four  years. 

The  text  of  the  note  which  Secretary  of  State  Evarts  sent 
to  General  Diaz  in  1878,  two  years  after  he  was  first  proclaimed 
President  of  Mexico,  was  the  basis  of  "El  Fantasma."  The 
words  used  are  significant,  as  significant  now  as  they  were  then: 
"The  first  duty  of  a  government  is  to  protect  life  and  property. 
This  is  a  paramount  obligation.  For  this  governments  are 
instituted,  and  governments  neglecting  or  failing  to  perform 
it  become  worse  than  useless.  This  duty  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  determined  to  perform  to  the  extent  of  its 
power  toward  its  citizens  on  the  border.  It  is  not  solicitous,  it 
never  has  been,  about  the  methods  or  ways  in  which  that  pro- 
tection shall  be  accomplished,  whether  by  formal  treaty  stipula- 
tion or  by  informal  convention;  whether  by  the  action  of- judicial 
tribunals  or  by  that  of  military  forces.  Protection,  in  fact,  to 
American  lives  and  property  is  the  sole  point  upon  which  the 
United  States  is  tenacious." 

When  this  note  was  handed  to  President  Diaz  he  had  just 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  first  firm  government  which  Mexico 
had  had  since  the  revolution  against  Spain  broke  out  in  1810. 
In  all  those  sixty-eight  years  there  had  been,  intermittently, 
various  violations  of  American  rights  along  the  border  and 
within  Mexico  itself.  The  war  of  1S47  had  been  the  outgrowth 
of  some  of  them,  and  following  the  decisive  defeat  of  Mexico 
at  that  time  there  had  been  a  short  surcease,  which  did  not  last. 
however,   beyond    the   period   of  our  distraction    from    external 
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delicious  with  fruits  or  berries  of  the  season 

"won   its  favor  through  its   flavor" 
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THE  CRISP,  tempting  quality 
and  the  rich,  satisfying  flavor 
of  Kellogg's,  actually  increase 
your  enjoyment  of  fresh  fruits  and 
berries. 

Eat  Kellogg's  this  way  for  break- 
fast or  dessert  these  hot  days.  You 
will  feel  like  thanking  us  for  the 
suggestion. 


♦      ♦     ♦ 


Kellogg's  reaches  you  fresh  and 
fine  because  it  is  sealed  in  waxtite 
packages,  just  after  the  golden- 
brown  flakes  toss  from  the  big 
ovens. 

Every  grocer  everywhere  sells 
Kellogg's  everyday. 


Copyright  1919,  by  Kelloge  Toasted  Corn  Flake  Co. 
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affairs  during  the  Civil  War.  The  famous  Texas  Rangers  were. 
organized  to  protect  the  border  after  the  war,  but  by  the  time 
Diaz  came  to  power  conditions  were  so  bad  that  the  Evarts  note 
followed. 

It  is  said  that  when  this  note  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Presi- 
dent Diaz  his  anger  knew  no  bounds.  But  he  was  astute  enough, 
after  his  first  passion  passed,  to  realize  the  power  of  the  weapon 
which  had  been  placed  in  his  hands.  He  used  it  thereafter  as  a 
club  over  his  rivals  and  as  the  final  argument  in  any  controversy 
over  expediency  in  his  iron  rule.  "El  Eantasma"  came  to  be 
whispered  in  the  councils  of  those  Mexicans  who  sought  to  see 
the  Mexican  problem  as  a  whole,  and  always  they  believed,  and 
exprest  the  belief,  that  some  day,  sooner  or  later,  the  United 
States  would  come  down  and  take  over  Mexico.  Looking  back 
on  my  own  days  in  the  Mexico  of  Diaz  I  realize  that  the  strangely 
positive  conviction  of  Mexicans  that  we  had  imperialistic  de- 
signs upon  their  country  had  its  source  in  the  specter  which 
Diaz  never  let  Mexico  forget.  They  all  believed  in  it,  high  and 
low  alike — all,  perhaps,  but  Diaz  himself,  who  had  fashioned 
it  out  of  a  diplomatic  notice  that  the  United  States  would  have 
no  further  border  raids. 

We  are  accustomed  to  think,  says  the  writer,  that  the  strength 
of  Diaz  and  the  permanence  of  his  despotism  lay  in  his  own 
autocratic  control  of  every  phase  of  government.  The  power  of 
the  shadow  of  the  United  States  over  Mexico,  that  same  power 
which  Angeles  is  invoking  to-day,  was  not  taken  into  account. 
For,  as  Mr.  Thompson  proceeds  to  point  out: 

Huerta  was  a  despot  and  he  fell — because  he  had  not  the 
backing  of  Washington.  Carranza  is  following  the  letter  of  the 
despotism  of  Diaz,  and  yet  he  has  a  dozen  revolutionary  leaders 
in  the  field  against  him,  despite  the  railway  systems  which  Diaz 
did  not  have  and  an  annual  income  nearly  twice  that  of  Diaz 
at  the  height  of  his  power.  Carranza  has  the  moral  backing  of 
Washington,  and  holds  his  place  by  virtue  of  that  support, 
Mexicans  say.  Yet  the  rebels  are  in  the  field,  always  active 
and  threatening,  and  Carranza's  armies  cost  more  each  year 
than  tha  whole  government  budget  of  Diaz.  The  conviction  is 
dawning  upon  those  who  watch  Mexican  affairs  that  Diaz  held 
his  place  chiefly  through  his  shrewd  flaunting  of  the  "specter"  of 
intervention;  that  the  "specter"  was  weakened  when  Madero 
was  allowed  to  carry  through  his  revolution  unmolested;  that 
the  firm  threats  which  Washington  made  against  Huerta  re- 
awakened the  old  fear  in  the  hearts  of  Mexicans  and  resulted 
at  last  in  Huerta's  downfall;  that  Carranza  holds  place  through 
that  same  fear;  but  that  the  fading  of  the  fear  of  intervention 
encourages  the  revolutionaries  to  continue,  because  it  leaves 
Carranza  no  argument  but  the  forces  of  arms. 

These  are.  the  things  which  Mexicans  believe  as  firmly  as 
they  believed  in  "El  Eantasma"  in  the  days  of  Diaz.  They 
will  trace  it  all  for  you,  and  will  show  how  the  first  great  weaken- 
ing of  the  belief  in  the  "specter"  came  when  Huerta  flouted  our 
flag  at  Tampico  in  1914  and  when,  tho  we  took  Vera  Cruz,  we 
withdrew  without  the  salute  we  demanded.  They  will  also  tell 
you,  if  you  ask  them,  that  the  "specter"  all  but  died  at  Colum- 
bus, N.  M.,  in  February  of  191G,  when  the  long-feared,  terrible 
revenge  did  not  fall  swiftly  on  the  heels  of  Villa's  invasion  and 
murder  of  dozens  of  Americans  when  he  raided  that  helpless 
American  town. 

On  the  evening  of  a  scorching  December  day  of  1907  I  sat 
under  the  cooling  portico  of  a  hotel  in  the  city  of  San  Juan 
Bautista,  Tabasco,  four  days  by  rail  and  steamer  from  the 
Mexican  capital.  With  me  sat  two  native  kacendedos,  their 
great  embroidered  hats  on  their  Ik  ads,  despite  the  heat  and  the 
animation  with  which  they  talked  in  undertones.  These  men, 
property-owners  and  men  of  substance  in  their  state,  told  me 
then  that  tin  peace  of  Diaz  was  not.  a,  normal  peace,  but  the 
product  of  American  supporl  of  the  great  President.  They  said 
that  when  Diaz  died,  or  n  tired,  Mexico  would  break  into  flame 
again,  because  then  Washington  would  have  no  one  whom  it 
wanted  to  support.  They  did  not  speak  of  this  fear  of  the 
United  States  as  "El  Fantasma";  to  them  it  was  a  real  thing. 
I  smiled,  in  my  innocence,  but  I  wondered.  The  twisting  of  the 
attitude  of  the  United  States  Government  was  all  I  saw—  I  did 
not  then  grasp  the  significance  of  the  fear  of  thai  attitude. 

One  afternoon  in  December  of  1918  1  sat  in  the  private  office 
of  one  of  the  leading  Mexicans  of  the  city  of  Monterey.  We 
were  discussing  the  news  of  the  appearance  of  General  Felipe 
Angeles  in  the  vicinity  of  Chihuahua.  My  vis-a-vis  said  then 
what  I  had  heard  before,  but  lie  talked  with  a-  new  emphasis. 
He  held  that  the  coming  of  Angeles  was  of  tremendous  sign  idea  nee, 
because,  of  all  the  revolutionary  leaders  and  of  all  the  exiles 
who  might  be  rallying-points  for  the  various  Mexican  factions. 
Angeles  alone  seemed  acceptable  to  all  sides.  Villa  was  loo  crude 
and  barbarous;     Felix    Diaz  was  too  weak  and  too  closely   tied 


in  with  the  old  conservative  regime  of  his  uncle;    Pelaez.  in  the 
Tampico  oil-fields,  lacked  broad  vision,  etc. 

And  then  the  emphasis  on  the  need  of  a  man  to  rally  around. 
because  sooner  or  later,  unless  peace  came  to  Mexico,  foreign 
intervention  must  come.  Mexicans  did  not  want  foreign  inter- 
vention, but  if  it  were  brought  in  by  a  League  of  Nations  it  might 
be  endurable.  And  yet  why  was  it  necessary?  Only  because 
Mexicans  themselves  could  not  support  a  man  who  was  strong 
enough  to  prevent  it. 

it  was  not  until  1  returned  to  New  York,  months  after  this 
conversation,  that  1  learned  that  Angeles  had  gone  to  Mexico 
inspired  with  the  single  idea  that  the  overwhelming  issue  in  the 
Mexican  problem  was  to  unite  the  factions  and  through  their 
union  to  stave  off  what  he  felt  was  the  imminent  peril  of  American 
intervention. 

"Until  our  country  shall  be  called  to  account!"  This  is  the 
new  cry  of  warning.  It  is  sounding  through  Mexico  to-day. 
Carranza  has  heard  it,  and  has  been  making  violent  efforts,  here 
to  get  money  to  reestablish  Mexico's  credit  abroad,  there  to 
bring  in  crowds  of  foreign  visitors  wbjO  will  see  the  best  of  Mexico 
and  return  to  influence  public  opinion  in  the  United  States.  A 
ponderous  publicity  campaign  is  being  waged  for  the  established 
government  in  Mexico,  and.  most  significant  of  all,  Carranza 
has  just  sent  his  son-in-law  to  Washington  as  "special  adviser" 
to  President  Wilson. 

Angeles,  however,  is  the  only  leader  who  has  dared  to  state 
the  danger  in  words.  Here  is  a  soldier,  a  man  of  education, 
of  proved  strategic  ability,  and  of  true  humanity  (for  he  has 
always  been  a  demigod  of  justice  in  his  campaigns  through  the 
helpless  towns  of  Mexico),  who  states  to  all  Mexico  that  "the 
one  thing  of  true  importance  is  to  arrange  peace  between  the 
factions  in  order  to  pacify  the  country  and  prevent  intervention." 

The  vast  majority  of  Mexicans,  I  think,  agree  with  General 
Angeles  in  this.  We,  as  Americans,  know  well  not  only  how- 
distasteful  intervention  would  be,  but  also  how  far  from  a  true 
solution  of  the  Mexican  problem  intervention  would  be.  But 
the  fear  of  intervention — that  is  another  thing.  That  fear  was 
"El  Eantasma"  that  kept  the  peace  of  Diaz  for  thirty-four 
years.  It  is  that  very  fear  which  is  to-day  working  in  Mexico 
again,  through  the  minds  of  men  who  have  watched  our  military 
preparations — and  our  victories.  It  is  the  rebirth  of  "El 
Fantasma,"  and  it  is  pregnant  with  possibilities. 


HOW  THE   FRENCH   HIGH  WAR  -  COMMISSIONER 
REGARDS  THE  AMERICAN   ARMY 

IN  a  recent  issue  of  V Illustration  (Paris,  France)  appears  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Andre  Tardieu,  High  Commissioner 
for  Franco-American  War-Affairs,  in  which  the  French  Com- 
missioner gives  an  appreciation  of  the  part  played  by  the  Amer- 
ican forces  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  in  that  connection 
referring  to  the  American  Army  "which  I  saw  come  to  life  in 
the  summer  of  1917,  and  which,  in  the  fall  of  1918,  rivaled  the 
veteran  armies  in  victory."     The  letter  follows: 

I  read,  a  few  days  after  it  was  issued,  the  interesting  article 
in  which  Major  Grasset  evoked  the  great  figure  of  Marshal 
Foch  and  recounted  the  operations  of  1918.  1  would  ask  you 
to  add  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  which  I  know  thoroughly:  the 
work  of  the  American  Army  in  the  last  phase  of  the  war. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  American  Army  was  first  engaged, 
from  May  to  August,  1918,  by  divisions  which  were  generously 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Army  by  General  Pershing, 
to  give  the  immediate  support  which  was  urgent. 

During  this  period  occurred  Ihe  success  of  the  First  and  Second 
American  Divisions  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood,  and 
the  splendid  part  taken  by  five  American  divisions  in  the  counter- 
offensive  of  Generals  Mangin  and  Degoutte  on  July  IS,  1918. 

During  this  time  the  First  American  Army  was  being  organ- 
ized under  the  command  of  General  Pershing.  In  September 
it  could  be  seen  at  work,  when  it  reduced  the  St.  Mihiel  salient, 
taking  200  guns  and  lo,000  prisoners. 

In  this  same  month  the  American  Army  began  the  battle  of 
the  Meuse-Argonne,  which  will  be  recognized  as  its  master-work. 

You  know  the  field  of  bat  lie,  wooded,  cut  up  by  \  alleys,  with 
its  two  natural  defenses,  the  Argonne  and  the  heights  of  the 
Meuse,  cut  by  the  Meuse  and  formidably  organized  by  the 
enemy,  who  realized  that  it  protected  the  great  Lille-Metz 
railroad,  the  principal   railroad  of  the  whole  front. 

The  battle  commenced  September  2(1,  the  Firs',,  Third,  and 
Fifth  American  Army  corps  being  engaged  in  it,  each  having 
three  divisions.  On  the  27th  tin  results  gained  were  as  follows: 
seven  kilometers  in  depth,  8,000  prisoners  and  100  guns.  On 
October  A  the  enemy  was  forced  to  retire  to  his  third  position, 
after  abandoning  the   two  others. 

The  attack  continued  October  4.      On  the  21st    the  American 
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What  Car  Now  Rivals 
The  Hudson  Super-Six? 

Does  Any  Other  Name  Appeal  Like  Hudson?    Developed  By  Four 
Years '  Experience — It  Approaches  the  Perfection  Men  Had  Predicted 


Owners  of  Hudson  cars  understand  the  perfection 
that  has  been  attained  in  the  new  Super-Six.  They 
have  had  experience  with  its  reliability  and  endur- 
ance. It  was  they  who  have  done  so  much  to  aid 
in  its  development. 

And  therefore  it  is  natural  that  when  the  new 
Super-Six  was  announced,  the  first  buyers  should 
be  those  who  knew  the  car  best. 

Its  Quality  Never  Questioned 

Not  since  the  first  Super-Six — four  years  ago — 
proved  its  leadership  on  speedway  and  in  road  test, 
has  anyone  questioned  its  position. 

It  was  the  coveted  car  of  thousands  who  could 
not  obtain  deliveries  and  of  other  thousands  who 
could  not  meet  its  price. 

Now  production  is  greater  than  ever.  More 
buyers  can  be  accommodated  than  has  been  possible. 
And  because  of  the  new  price  it  comes  within  the 
buying  range  of  more  people. 

People  have  accepted  less  wanted  cars  because 
there  was  a  difference  in  price.  But  that  situation 
no  longer  remains.  The  price  of  the  new  Super-Six 
is  little  different  than  that  asked  for  other  cars 
whose  popularity  has  never  approached  that  of 
Hudson.  It  is  lower  than  some  cars.  It  is  only  a 
trifle  higher  than  many  others. 

Before  you  make  your  choice,  look  over  all  the 
fine  cars.  Let  your  decision  result  from  the  known 
qualities  and  their  comparative  prices. 

Here  is  Hudson  Proof 

The  new  Super- Six  is  just  such  a  car  as  you  would 
expect.     It   typifies   all    the   experience  gained  in 


building  60,000  earlier  models.  Every  speed  and 
endurance  test  in  some  way  influenced  an  improve- 
ment in  its  performance  and  endurance. 

As  a  result  the  new  Super-Six  starts  easier,  rides 
easier  and  runs  more  smoothly.  All  the  old  qual- 
ities are  retained — many  are  enhanced. 

Think  of  the  value  of  such  a  test  as  the  double 
trans-continental  run  in  which  a  seven-passenger 
touring  car  made  the  round  trip  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York  in  10  days,  21  hours.  Or  the  24-hour 
run  in  which  one  man  drove  1819  miles.  So  also 
of  the  many  speedway  contests.  Records  more 
minute  than  the  temperature  charts  of  the  most 
careful  physician,  were  kept  of  every  phase  of 
Hudson  tests.  As  a  result  Hudson  engineers  found 
ways  of  enlarging  Super-Six  attributes,  not  possible 
under  other  circumstances. 

That  is  why  each  new  Hudson  is  superior  to  its 
predecessor.  It  is  why  the  new  model  is  more 
desirable  than  any  that  has  preceded  it.  And  it  is 
why  it  can  be  bought  at  a  lower  price. 

As  Always  in  the  Past,  Hudsons 
Are  Scarce 

There  have  never  been  sufficient  Hudsons  to 
meet  normal  demand.  Mid-season  has  always 
seen  a  Hudson  shortage.    This  year  is  no  exception. 

Dealers  are  keeping  delivery  lists  made  up  in  the 
same  sequence  as  orders  are  placed. 

Some  dealers  are  already  sold  out  for  weeks 
ahead.     The  situation  grows  more  acute  daily. 

So  see  about  your  Hudson  now. 


(1076; 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company        Detroit,  Michigan 
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DOUBLE  CABLE  BASE 


\ 


—Like  Steel  Springs 


FEDERAL  Cord  Tires 
prevent  the  waste  of 
driving-power  which  ordi- 
narily is  caused  by  tire  re- 
sistance. 

It  is  used  to  overcome  re- 
sistance, not  the  resistance 
caused  by  friction  of  the 
tires  iuit/i  the  road,  but  al- 
most wholly  by  the  con- 
tinued bending  of  the  tire 
itself. 

In  Federal  Cord  Tires  the 
rubber  and  cords  are  success- 
fully combined  to  act  like  steel 
springs;  they  bend  and  come 
back  without  unnecessarily 
absorbing  energy  or  producing 
heat. 


The  cords,  impregnated 
with  live  supple  rubber  to  in- 
sulate them  against  internal 
friction,  are  built  up  in  diagonal 
layers  of  loose  cords. 

I  hey  are  vulcanized  under 
internal  air  pressure  to  secure 
even  tension  upon  every  cord. 
They  are  flexible  and  un- 
usually strong  and  durable, 
and  the  even  distribution  of 
strain  insures  uniform  wear 
and  long  life. 

All  Federal  tires  ha\  e 
the  exclusive  Double-Cable- 
Base  construction,  which 
holds  them  permanently  correct 
upon  the  rims.  Ask  your 
dealer  or  write   us. 


The  Federal   Rubber  Company  of  Illinois 

Factories,   Cudahy,   Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal   Automobile  Tires,    Tubes  and   Sundries,    Motorcycle,    Bicycle 

and   Carriage  Tires,    Rubber   Heels,    Fibre  Soles,    Horse  Shoe   Pads, 

Rubber  Matting  and   Mechanical   Rubber  Goods 


Army,  in  liaison  on  the  left  with  the  Fourth 
French  Army,  held  the  line  Grand  Pre1 
north  of  Brieulles.     By  this  time  the  enemy 
had   lost  almost   the   whole  of   his   third 

position  and  had  engaged  all  his  reserves. 

From  November  1  to  II  Hie  last  aet 
took  place:  the  remainder  of  the  third 
position  and  a  part,  of  the  fourth  position 
were  captured  (3,602  prisoners  and  an 
advance  of  II  kilometers).  On  November 
■1,  seven  kilometers  more  were  gained. 
The  number  of  prisoners  and  guns  in- 
creased. On  the  5th  the  Meuse  was 
crossed  at  Dun.  On  the  l()th  Sedan  was 
entered.  The  road  to  Metz  thus  lay 
open.  The  enemy  admitted  his  defeat  in 
his  communique*. 

The  Germans  had  used  in  this  battle  a 
large  number  of  divisions  (22  on  Novem- 
ber 4).  General  Pershing  bad  engaged 
580,000  men,  and  there  were  losses  of 
1:48,000   killed   and    wounded. 

A  few  weeks  ago  Marshal  Koch  paid 
eloquent  tribute  to  this  American  Army 
which  I  saw  come  to  life  in  the  summer  of 
1917,  and  which  in  the  fall  of  1918 rivaled 
the  veteran  European  armies  in  victory. 
Von  will  understand  that  I  was  anxious 
li»  complete  the  story  written  by  your 
collaborator,  to  call  to  mind  the  glorious 
weeks  in  which  General  Pershing  trans- 
lated into  action  the  words  he  uttered  two 
years  ago,  "Lafayette,  we  are  here!" 


WOULDN'T  VANITY  BAGS  BE  A  FINE 
SUBSTITUTE  FOR  VEST   POCKETS? 


WOMAN'S  concern  over  the  garb 
she  wears  centers  mainly  ou  the 
effect  it  will  produce  on  other  people.  So 
she  welcomes  the  changes  in  season  which 
enable  her  to  appear,  ever  and  anon, 
in  an  entirely  different  set  of  habiliments, 
the  inconvenience  involved  in  such  a 
mutation  being  entirely  overcome  by 
thoughts  of  the  real  or  fancied  impression 
created  by  the  new  feathers.  Not  so  the 
average  male  of  the  species,  however, 
who  wears  his  clothes  for  purely  utilitarian 
purposes  and  gets  mad  when  changes  must 
be  made  therein  which  interfere  with  some 
phase  of  the  utility  to  which  he  has  become 
accustomed.  An  excellent  example  of  the 
truth  of  this  profound  observation  is 
furnished  by  the  "pickle"  in  which  a  man 
finds  himself  when  warm  weather  compels 
him  to  lay  off  his  waistcoat.  A  writer  in 
the  New  York  Sun,  speaking  no  doubt 
largely  from  experience,  delivers  himself 
sagely  as  follows  upon  this  important 
subject: 

The  male  biped  does  not  shed  his  waist- 
coat because  he  dislikes  it  of  itself.  It  is  a 
useful  thing,  handier  than  a  pocket  in  a 
shirt.  He  takes  it  off  because  of  the  heat, 
and  not  without  regret.  The  waistcoat 
holds  so  many  things.  The  upper  left- 
hand  pocket  was  made  for  pencils  and 
fountain  pens  and  cigars.  Since  the  top 
of  the  ear  was  discarded  as  a  pencil-holder 
there  has  been  nothing  half  so  good  as  that 
pocket.  The  opposite  upper  pocket  is 
just  the  place  for  the  memorandum-book. 
The  Avatch  sleeps  alone  in  one  of  the  lower 
pockets,  across  from  the  home  of  the  man's 
knife  or  match-box.  The  inside  pocket  of 
the  waistcoat  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
carrying  money.  A  thief  can  not  get  it 
without  cutting. 

When  the  waistcoat  is  hung  up  for  the 


The 

summer  its  working  contents  must    be   put 

elsewhere.     The  coat,  already  overloaded 

with  handkerchiefs,  wallets,  letters,  ciga  lei- 
cases,  and  commutation-tickets,  is  asked 

to  take  up  what  the  turf  reporters  call  a 
staggering  impost.  The  trousers,  with 
their  standard  burden  of  money  and  keys, 
can  make  little  room  for  the  articles 
evicted  from  the  waistcoat.  So  every  June 
the  man  wonders  whether  he  shall  tether 
his  watch  to  the  lapel  of  his  coal  and  lei  il 
joggle  around  in  his  breast-pocket,  or 
whether  he'll  try  il  once  more  in  the  waist- 
band-pocket of  his  trousers  anil  look  upon 
its  face  only  after  an  exhibition  of  gym- 
nastics. Shall  the  fountain  pen  be  attached 
to  the  coat  pockel  or  laid  away  until 
autumn? 

Man  suffers  for  a  while.  He  finds  him- 
self without  matches  when  he  has  a  cigar, 
or  without  a  pen  when  he  has  a  check- 
blank.  His  watch  spoils  the  lit  of  his  coat. 
His  memorandum-book  gets  lost  in  the 
bottom  of  his  coal  pocket,  lie  is  all  at 
sea,  and  merely  because  he  is  nol  the  effi- 
cient creature  that  woman  is.  She  puts 
all  her  junk  and  all  her  worries  in  the 
faithful  band-bag.  Fashions  change  in 
clothing  and  in  bags,  but  the  mess  of  small 
belongings  is  always  carried  in  the  same 
way.  If  man  would  ape  woman  in  this 
respect  he  would  be  more  comfortable.  He 
need  not  carry  a  silken  reticule;  a  canvas 
sack  would  do,  with  a  strap  to  go  over  the 
shoulder.  Perhaps  some  of  the  fellows 
who  carry  brief-cases  are  secretly  taking  a, 
leaf  from  woman's  book.  Al  Smith  once 
said  that  if  you  held  up  a  reformer  and 
looked  in  his  brief-case  you  would  find 
sandwiches  in  it,  not  great  public  docu- 
ments. A  brief-case  would  hold  cigars, 
pencils,  and  handkerchiefs.  Maybe  in 
time  all  men  will  carry  these  leather  cases 
just  as  all  women  carry  bags. 


THE  THRIFTY  DUTCH  SHUN  SAVINGS- 
BANKS  FOR  STOCK  SPECULATION 


XX  THEN  a  woman  in  Holland  starts 
'  V  out  from  home  to  buy  dainty 
lingerie  or  silken  hosiery  she  is  just  as 
likely  as  not  to  return  with  some  crisp 
stock  certificates  instead,  for  while  the 
thrifty  Dutch  shun  savings-banks  it  may 
be  a  bit  surprizing  to  learn  that  they  are 
noted  for  a  spirit  of  speculation  and 
investment. 

Small  stock-brokers  do  a  thriving  busi- 
ness in  the  larger  cities  of  Holland,  where 
every  few  blocks  one  can  see  a  shop  with  its 
window  entirely  occupied  by  a  large  black- 
board of  the  triplicate  mirror  variety  with 
its  panels  covered  with  mysterious  letters 
and  figures. 

"When  you  study  the  symbols  somewhat 
more  closely  they  seem  to  have  a  meaning," 
writes  Samuel  Crovvther  in  The  Bankers' 
Home  Magazine,  "and  finally  it  dawns 
upon  you  that  among  these  hieroglyphics 
are  quite  a  few  stock-ticker  initials  of  the 
names  of  well-known  American  railways. 
The  shop  is  a  stock-broker's  office,  and  he 
is  putting  his  financial  bargains  in  the 
window  just  as  tho  they  were  so  many 
shirts  or  dresses." 

These  shops  are  sandwiched  in  be- 
tween the  better  class  of  retail  stores, 
which  accounts  for  the  frequent  diversion 
of    the    housewife's   money    from    socks   to 
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stocks,  of  Muse  enticing  shop  the 
writer  Bays: 

Of   course,    these    are    not    the    stock- 
brokers of  the  highest  class,  but   they  ar< 
not  "bucket-shops,"  and  even  if  they  n 
succeed   in   selling  you  a  few  dead 
thej    have  other  good  ones  on  call.     The 

point    is   thai    the   in  v  est  mini    -piril    in    I  In 

Dutch    is    so    strong,    and    their    monej 

habit-   are   so   peculiar   llial    an    appeal   Ran 

be  made  to  them  merelj  bj  posting  toek- 
quotations  in  tic-  street-window.  For  the 
Dutch  are  easily,  on  the  per-capita  ba 

the  greatest  investor-  as  well  a-  the 
greatesl   speculator-      in   tin    world. 

It  is  not  without  reason  that  in  the 
lirst  offerings  of  so  manv  American  stocks 
and  bonds  it  is  staled  that  ihcv  will  be 
listed  on  the  Amsterdam  Stock  Exchange. 
The  investing   power  of  the  community    is 

really  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wealth, 

and  the  reason  is  that  where  an  American 
will  put  his  extra  money  into  a  bank,  a 
Dutchman  will  put  it  into  some  sort  of  a 
bond  or  share  of  stock. 

The  Dutch,  until  you  get  into  the 
wealthier  mercantile  classes,  do  not  trust 
banks  and  will  have  nothing  to  do  with 
bank-checks  This  is  not  because  the 
banks  arc  unsound,  for  th.v  are  very 
sound  and  will  managed,  but  because 
the  people  have  never  quite  understood 
them. 

This  attitude  is  partially  explained  by  an 
officer  of  one  of  the  large  Dutch  banks,  who 
says  that  the  people  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  allow  a  bank  to  use  their  money  in 
discounts  and  receive  a  high  return,  while 
they  receive  only  the  small  interest  paid 
on  current  accounts.  They  do  not  take 
into  account  that  the  bank  assumes  all 
risk.  They  regard  the  bank  only  for 
investment  possibilities,  and  not  at  alias  a 
convenience  in  the  way  of  a  checking 
account  with  which  to  pay  bills.  Checks 
of  less  than  $200  are  seldom  drawn,  and 
such  a  check  would  not  be  accepted  in 
payment  by  the  ordinary  small  merchant. 
j  Of  this  peculiarity  of  the  Dutch  trader 
the  bank  official  told  Mr.  Crowther: 

"The  merchant  taking  a  check  regards 
it  only  as  an  order  to  receive  payment, 
■  and  he  hurries  to  the  bank  at  once  to  get 
his  money.  The  man  giving  the  check 
looks  at  it  as  a  kind  of  indefinite  due  bill 
which  he  will  pay  when  he  g<  ts  around  to 
it.  The  fact  that  he  has  no  money  in  the 
bank  does  not  bother  him  when  he  draws 
the  check,  and  the  man  who  takes  the  check 
is  really  not  at  all  surprized  if  it  is  not 
paid.  For  these  reasons  the  form  of  pay- 
ment by  check,  so  common  in  England  and 
America,  does  not  obtain  in  Holland.  The 
man  who  would  not  possibly  let  a  note  go 
by  its  due  date  unpaid  and  always  honors 
all  the  acceptances  which  he  signs  thinks 
nothing  of  drawing  a  check  without  the 
funds  to  meet  it.  It  is  a  psychology 
that  I  can  not  explain  but  it  influences  all 
our  banking  and  investment  customs." 

Now  this  thrifty  race  that  will  worry 
about  a  bank-account  never  gives  a 
thought  to  the  amount  of  money  put  into 
an  unknown  venture,  beyond  tin;  profit 
it  is  hoped  will  be  realized.  And  the 
Dutchman  is  a  good  loser,  for  if  the  in- 
vestment goes  wrong  he  considers  it  one 
of  the  risks  of  the  game,  unless  he  has 
some  reason  to  believe   that   he  has  ben 
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swindled.  As  for  the  Dutch  merehant, 
he  gets  his  money  in  cash,  and  he  holds 
it  in  cash.  Says  the  writer  in  The  Bankers' 
Magazine: 

You  may  notice  that  if  a  small  merchant 
changes  a  big  bill  for  you  he  will  go  to  a 
large  wallet  that  contains  many  bills  and 
perhaps  you  will  wonder  why  he  takes  the 
chance  of  keeping  so  much  money  on  hand, 
and  you  are  disposed  to  regard  him  as  a 
much  wealthier  individual  than  his  sur- 
roundings would  indicate.  That  house- 
hold which  in  America  would  seldom  have 
money  in  the  house,  paying  all  accounts 
by  check,  will  in  Holland  be  able  at  any- 
time to  exhibit  $600  or  .$800. 

It  is  not  safe  to  keep  money  in  the 
house,  and  that  is  well  recognized  in 
Holland,  but  they  think  it  is  equally  unsafe 
to  keep  it  in  a  bank.  Therefore,  all 
money  remaining  over  and  above  the 
reasonable  current  needs  is  invested  in  ' 
some  form  where  it  can  easily  be  had 
again  if  desired.  It  is  for  these  reasons  j 
that  the  stock-  and  bond-brokerage  busi- 
ness  is  such  a  great  one  in  Holland — 
the  people  are  always  in  and  out  of  securi- 
ties. I  asked  a  bank-manager  if  no  con- 
siderable balances  were  kept  at  banks,  and 
he  answered: 

"Nearly  all  of  our  accounts  are  with 
merchants  who  have  to  borrow  in  the 
course  of  the  year;  they  deposit  money  in 
order  to  borrow  money,  and  altho  we  have 
no  rule  on  the  subject,  it  is  considered 
the  best  practise  to  leave  idle  money 
with  the  bank  so  that  a  good  reputation 
may  be  had  in  advance  of  the  next  bor- 
rowing. Those  firms  which  do  not  borrow^ 
rarely  keep  money  in  deposit.  All  our 
business  is  commercial;  the  number  of  J 
private  banking -accounts  that  are  kept 
for  personal  use  is  really  verv  small  in 
Holland." 

The  Dutch  are  strong  on  fluid  reserves,   i 
It  is  not  regarded  as  good  practise  for  a 
young  man  to  spend  all  of   his  salary  nor 
for    a    firm    to    spend    all    of    its    income. 
The  man  who  does  not  have  a  working 
reserve  in  available  cash  is  not  considered 
reliable,    and    it    is    quite    the    same   with 
business  firms.     When  the  amounts  reach   j 
the  proper  size,  say  $400,  these  reserves  j 
are    invested.     The    owner    of    a    private 
bank     thus      described     the    commercial 
practise  to  the  writer: 

"When  a  firm  earns  100,000  guilders  j 
($40,000)  a  year  it  will  usually  put  at 
least  20,000  guilders  ($8,000)  into  a 
reserve.  1  do  not  mean  into  a  book- 
keeping reserve  where  the  money  is  in 
bricks  and  mortar,  but  in  an  invested 
reserve  that  can  be  turned  into  cash  at  a 
moment's  notice.  We  do  not  count  the 
reserves  of  American  companies  as  show- 
ing on  their  statements  as  reserves  at  all 
unless  tin  sums  are  held  in  cash  or  securi- 
ties. The  object  of  a  reserve  is,  at  least 
so  we  take  it,  to  have  extra  funds  to  meet 
an  emergency.  You  can  not  spend  money 
that  is  locked  up  in  the  permanenl  addi- 
tions to  the  plant.  We  should  call  that 
part  of  our  capital  investment,  and  altho 
we  should  consider  it  in  our  profits  we 
would  not  expand  upon  the  strength  of  a 
mere  bookkeeping  profit. 

"We  hold  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  B 
business  to  accumulate  a  backing  bo  that, 

if  affairs  fjo  wrong,  the  delfts  may  be  paid. 

and  we  think  it  is  very  unsound  practise 
to  treat  money  on  the  books  as  money  in 
hand,  and  thus  go  ahead  practically  on  the 
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funds  of  creditors.  For  if  one  has  not 
the  money  to  liquidate  he  is,  in  a  sense, 
trading  upon  the  advances  of  goods  made 
to  him  by  creditors. 

"Because  of  this  practise  Dutch  firms 
do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  American 
firms,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  have  very 
few  failures  to  record,  and  going  around  the 
circle  we  have  fewer  bad  debts  to  cross 
off,  and  hence  we  can  sell  at  lower  prices. 
The  bad-debt  item  is  a  small  one  with 
Dutch  merchants,  and  I  think  this  is  due 
to  reserves  that  are  always  built  up 
before  extensions  are  attempted." 

With     the     principle     of     liquid     assets   ; 
always  in  mind  the  Dutchman  cares  little 
for    real-estate    investment,    and    that    he 
may   not   have   to   make   any   sacrifice   in   i 
order  to  realize  cash  in  time  of  need,  the 
stock  or  bond  that  is  not  listed  in  Holland 
is  not  popular.     As  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers  could   not   obtain   goods   during 
the     war,     their   whole     working     capital 
gradually  became  converted  into  cash,  and 
this  is  what  they  did  with  it,  according  to  ' 
the  writer  in  The  Bankers'  Magazine: 

They  knew  that  this  money  would  have 
to  be  used  again  just  as  soon  as  the  w'ar  was 
over  and  trade  became  free,  and  hence 
they  would  not  invest  it  in  anything  which 
had  not  ready  sale.  They  bought  up 
nearly  everything  that  was  good  on  the 
Amsterdam  Exchange — carefully  avoid- 
ing that  which  might  be  injured  by  the 
war — and  then  looked  around  for  private 
bills  to  invest  in. 

While  the  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  had 
a  discount  rate  of  4}4  per  cent.,  individuals 
were  glad  to  lend  money  on  short  terms 
to  responsible  parties  as  low  as  1  x/i  per 
cent.  But  soon  all  the  bills  were  taken 
up  and  the  merchants  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  funds.  In  this  extremity 
they  took  their  money  to  the  Bank  of  the 
Netherlands  and  received  in  exchange  for  it 
bank-notes  which  bear  the  bank's  promise 
to  pay. 

They  took  these  notes,  which,  of  course, 
do  not  bear  interest,  as  a  means  of  holding 
their  money  instead  of  doing  what  to  us 
wrould  be  the  obvious  thing — depositing 
the  funds  with  a  bank.  In  other  words, 
they  took  the  bank-notes  as  notes  and  not 
as  money. 

The  Bank  of  the  Netherlands  is  ,a  kind 
of  national  bank,  altho  it  is  pritately 
owned,  and  the  people  do  not  regard  it  in 
the  same  class  with  the  commercial  banks. 
It  is  a  bankers'  central  bank  and  does  not 
receive  the  deposits  of  individuals.  Be- 
cause of  this  use  of  bank-notes  for  in- 
vestment the  currency  issue  of  the  Nether- 
lands is  very  much  larger  on  paper  than 
in  circulation.  And  that  is  just  one  other 
instance  of'diow  the  passion  of  the  Dutch- 
man for  keeping  his  funds  liquid  works. 

The  American  does  not  picture  the 
average  Dutchman  as  adventurous,  and 
yet  they  made  their  money  in  the  East 
Indies  by  venturing.  The  East  India 
Company  was  purely  a  venture  that 
worked  out  well.  While  they  hold  their 
money  without  interest  in  preference  to 
depositing  it  in  their  own  banks,  they 
send  it  kiting  into  trading  companies, 
mines,  and  plantations,  and  the  writer 
says: 

It  is  this  element  of  speculation — the 
same   force    that    makes    the   lotteries    so 


popular  in  the  Netherlands — that  is  the 
one  bad  feature  of  the  Dutch  investment 
spirit.  It  is  not  an  investment  spirit  in 
the  sense  that  we  know  it,  but  rather  a 
speculative  bump  that  leads  them,  cau- 
tiously, perhaps,  but  surely,  "to  try  any- 
thing once." 


ARE  THE  NAVAJO   INDIANS  THE  DE- 
SCENDANTS OF  EARLY  CHINESE 
IMMIGRANTS  ? 


PROBABLY  it  will  never  be  definitely 
determined  just  where  the  American 
Indian  originally  came  from.  Ignatius 
Donnelly  years  ago  published  a  book 
in  which  he  advanced  the  theory  that  at 
least  the  Aztecs  were  descendants  of 
immigrants  from  Atlantis  who  had  de- 
parted from  that  ill-fated  island  some 
time  before  it  sank  beneath  the  waves  of 
the  ocean.  As  part  of  his  argument 
Donnelly  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
word  Aztec  was  a  derivation  of  the  word 
Atlantis,  and  he  further  traced  a  con- 
nection between  the  Maya  alphabet  and 
ancient  alphabets  of  the  old  world.  In 
a  recent  issue  of  the  Detroit  News  there 
is  a  brief  account  by  John  Breck.  dealing 
with  the  origin  of  the  Navajo  Indians, 
which  reminds  one  of  Donnelly's  in- 
genious argument.  It  would  indicate 
that  the  Navajos  are  transplanted  China- 
men. They  are  different  from  the  other 
Indian  tribes  in  the  same  region.  Their 
dogs  have  an  alien  look,  resembling 
Chinese  chows  more  nearly  than  coyote, 
and  they  possess  relics  that  would  in- 
dicate a  Chinese  connection.  Says  Mr. 
Breck : 

The  Navajo  has  a  tale  that  he  came 
from  the  north  and  across  water.  He 
scorns  the  imputation  that  he  is  of  the 
same  blood  as  the  Hopi.  Certainly  he 
treated  the  Hopi  with  far  less  than 
brotherly  consideration  before  the  Govern- 
ment put  a  stop  to  his  high-handedness. 
He  would  not  permit  the  Hopi  to  keep 
horses  and  he  permitted  him  to  keep  sheep 
and  goats  only  because  he  could  profit  by 
occasionally  running  off  a  handful.  He 
did  these  things,  not  as  a  matter  of  theft, 
for  the  Navajo  is  a  strictly  honest  man 
according  to  his  lights,  but  as  a  conqueror 
exacting  tribute. 

In  one  of  the  deserted  villages  a  col- 
lector unearthed  a  tiny  corpse,  a  baby 
buried  with  its  little  playthings  and  its 
own  little  earthen  bowl.  Within  the 
bowl  was  a  Utile  bell  of  hammered  silver, 
carved  to  represent  a  face.  The  bell  had 
a  tongue  cut  from  the  hard,  black  rock 
called  malapi,  which  still  tinkled  sweetly. 
He  snapt  it  on  his  watch  -  chain  for  a 
charm. 

One  day  a  Chinaman  caught  sight  of  it. 
"Where  you  get?"  he  asked.  Then  he 
laughed  at  the  collector's  story.  "Catchem 
li'l  bell  China."  he  insisted.  "Plenty  li'l 
bell  all  samee  China." 

There  the  matter  rested  while  the 
little  bell  was  sent  to  the  Archeological 
Department  at  Washington.  In  course 
of  time  it  was  reluctantly  returned  to  its 
owner.  He  showed  it  to  an  old  China- 
man who  had  been  very  interested  in  the 
other  relics  taken  from  the  ruins,  es- 
pecially the  polished  stone  knives.  He 
had     also      inquired      about      the     burial 
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THE  growing  tendency  to 
consider   a   car's   possible 
second-sale  value,  is  fre- 
quently a  deciding  factor  in  favor 
of  the  Hupmobile. 

Buyers  know— by  what  they  hear, 
if  not  by  actual  experience— that 


The  Comfort  Car  does  "stand  up 

in  really  remarkable  fashion. 

* 

They  also  know  that  owners, 
almost  to  a  man,  hold  their 
Hupmobiles  at  considerably  less 
than  average  depreciation. 

These  facts,  coupled  with  extra- 
ordinary performance  and  truly 
exceptional  economy,  add  their 
weight  to  the  general  impres- 
sion that  the  Hupmobile  is  an 
especially  desirable  car. 
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A  Double  Guarantee 


Lincoln  Motors 
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1.  e  Machinery 

Brick  and  C  lay 

Machine  Tools 
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Paper  Rlachim 
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Pumps  and 
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Compressor  s 

Conveyors 

Punches  and  Shears 

Elevators  and  Hoists 
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Fans  and  Blowers 

Woodworking 

Foundry  MaHiiu  -i  v 

Machinery 

AMACH1NK  equipped  with  a  Lincoln  Motor  is 
doubly  guaranteed — guaranteed  by  the  manu- 
facturer to  do  certain  work — guaranteed  by  Lincoln  to 
have  the  power  to  do  it  under  any  conditions  of  service. 

The  machinery  maker  who  furnishes  Lincoln  Motors 
on  his  equipment  is  a  good  man  to  buy  from.  He 
realizes  that  the  satisfactory  operation  depends  upon 
power  and  he  knows  that  Lincoln  Engineers  will  give 
him  enough  power  and  the  right  kind  of  power  to  get 
the  results. 

The  full  value  and  economy  of  electric  motor  drive  can 
be  secured  only  by  buying  the  motor  with  the  machine 
and  by  making  sure  that  the  motor  is  a  Lincoln. 

"Link  Up  With  Lincoln 

The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 

General  Offices  and   Factory,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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customs,  the  three  differently  woven  cloths 
in  which  the  body  was  wrapt,  and  the 
traces  of  samel nary  For  some  particular 
religious  rites. 

At  last  be  li>ld  a  curious  talc,  lie  said 
thai  there  was  a  passage  in  Chinese  his- 
tory relating  a  revoll  which  was  even- 
tually pul  down  and  the  leaders  captured. 
They  were,  however,  men  of  such  con- 
sequence in  the  publio  eye  that  their 
execution  was  considered  an  impolitic 
move.  The  alternative  was  taking  ships 
and  setting  sail  into  the  unknown  ocean. 
According  to  ins  belief,  they  had  landed 
on  the  coast  of  Oregon  and  their  descen- 
dants, adopting  the  nomad  life  of  the 
Navajos  of  to-day.  had  drifted  overland, 
settling  at  last  in  these  then  fertile  lands. 
There  they  had  built  themselves  homes, 
modified  by  the  conditions  in  the  coun- 
try, and  there  lived  until  the  water  dried 
up  and  the  towns  were  perforce  aban- 
doned. Then  they  returned  to  their  nomad 
existence. 

The  Navajo  to-day,  shifting  his  casual 
camp  in  the  train  of  his  tlocks,  as  sheep 
and  goats  and  ponies  deplete  his  scanty 
range,  may  he  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
Manobus.  In  my  skeptical  moments  1 
still  demand  some  stronger  proofs  than 
a  little  silver  bell;  but  why  be  skeptical? 
It  makes  a  charming  tale! 


getting     Ihree- 
in     \]  llso;il  ine, 
his    free    ticket 
human.      Hut 


THE  ROMANCE   OF  "PETE/'  A  COM- 
PANY ''GOAT"  OF  THE   A.  E.  F. 


MOST  of  the  boys  who  donned  O,  D. 
and  joined  Uncle  Sam's  forces  to 
put  up  a  scrap  for  the  well-known  democ- 
racy, not  only  made  splendid  fighters,  but 
in  every  particular  looked  and  acted  lffce 
real  soldiers.  Occasionally  a  chap  would 
be  found,  however,  who  just  couldn't 
manage  that  snappy  salute,  nor  keep  his 
clothes  looking  as  they  do  in  the  pictures, 
nor  his  whiskers  properly  subdued.  Natu- 
rally, such  an  individual  -would  become 
the  "goat"  of  the  company  to  which  he 
was  attached.  Sergeant  Landon  Laird,  a 
member  of  the  reportorial  staff  of  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  gives  in  that  journal  an 
account  of  a  character  of  this  kind  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  during  his  period 
of  service  in  the  Army.  The  sergeant 
first  met  this  man  at  Camp  Dodge,  where 
their  beds  stood  side  by  side  in  the  barracks. 
'Of  course,  'Pete'  must  have  been  half- 
witted," the  story  begins,  and  then  there 
is  this  description  of  "Pete": 

Picture  a  man  five  feet  ten  inches  tall, 
weight  about  160  pounds.  Give  him  a 
pair  of  mournful  blue  eyes,  a  shock  of 
black  hair,  never  combed,  and  a  hang- 
dog, rather  pathetic  look  on  a  generally 
unwrashed  face.  Make  him  a  slovenly 
soldier,  you've  seen  them.  Call  him 
•'Dirty  Pete,"  that's  the  title  the  gang 
hung  on  him  after  he'd  been  in  the  com- 
pany fortv-eight  hours.  There  vou  have 
"Pe'te." 

He  became  the  "company  goat."  The 
"Petes"  always  do.  He  was  first  on  the 
"top's"  detail  sheets  to  walk  post  or 
do  fire  guard.  He  was  permanent  K.  P. 
until  the  camp  inspector  caught  him  in 
the  kitchen  one  day  with  a  week's  beard 
on  his  face.  He  didn't  get  passes  to  town, 
and  he  did  get  extra  duty,  and  he  was 
"out  of  luck"  from  reveille  to  taps. 

Time  came  for  Christmas  passes  home. 
This    was    Christmas,    1917,    and    50   per 


ct  nl .     of     t  he     out  lit      w.it 
day     leaves.       "Pete"    lived 
Iowa,   and    would    ha\  e  trot 
in     a     walk     if     he'd     been 

when  the  company  clerk  read  oil'  the  joy 

list,,    the    nearest     name    to    his    last     name 

began    with    a-    "T."     The    disappointed 
half  sought  audience  with    the  company 

commander,     and     their    complaints     were 

beard  alphabetically.    "Pete's''  name  was 

on  this  list,  all  right.  He  was  beard  last. 
He  faced  the  "C.  0."  in  the  mess-hall, 
and  he  didn't  do  a  thing  he  should  have 
done.  He  wasn't  poll  lied  up  for  the  affair; 
he  didn't  salute  the  "old  man,"  and  ho 
didn't  stand  at  attention  when  he  made 
his  plea.  In  fact,  it  wasn't  much  of 
a  plea. 

"I'd  sorta  like,  to  go  home,  captain," 
ho     stumbled.       "My     molher'd     planned 

something,  an' 

The  captain  lit  on  him  with  both  feet, 
and  spurs. 

" S'lute — Stand  at  attention  say  "sir' 
when  addressing  a  commissioned  officer," 
he  shot  out  in  machine-gun  fashion. 
"What  sort  of  a  soldier  are  you.  anyway'.'  ' 

"Pretty  poor,  I  guess,  sir."  "Pete" 
stammered  apologetically.  "But  my 
mother — " 

"Your  mother  doesn't  interest  me," 
the  captain  snapt  at  him.  "First  sergeant, 
what   have  you  to  say  about  this  man'.'" 

"Private  Blank  is  on  detail  for  fire 
guard  the  night  of  the  2oth  and  to  walk 
post  the  26th,"  the  "top"  explained, 
never  happier.      "  lb'  can  not  be  spared." 

(There  was  only  one  man  in  the  world 
we  loved  as  well  as  that  "lop" — von 
Hindenburg.) 

Kight  here  there  was  an  interruption. 
It  came  from  "Eddie"  Curtice,  brown- 
eyed,  good-looking,  likable  little  chap  from 
Detroit,  whose  home  was  so  far  out  of  the 
pass  league  that  he  bad  as  much  chance 
to  get  away  as  Des  Moines  has  to  get 
Palm-Beach  weather  in  winter. 

"Sir,"  he  said,  and  he  snapt  to  a  pretty 
salute.  "Private  Curtice  volunteers  to  till 
Private  Blank's  details  if  the  commanding 
officer  permits." 

"In  that  case — ,"  the  captain  began, 
at  a  loss.  "Blank,  take  your  pass  and 
try  to  be  a  soldier.  Curtice,  take  Blank's 
duty." 

If  a  "goat"  would  always  go  on  and  be 
merely  goatlike,  without  exhibiting  other 
traits,  it  would  be  less  difficult  to  know 
how  to  take  him.  But  "goats"  often  do 
things  that  show  they  are  at  least  part 
human,  to  the  embarrassment  of  every- 
body.    It  was  so  with  "Pete."     We  read: 

The  night  of  the  27th  the  crazy  Des 
Moines  thermometer  slid  down  to  thirty 
below  and  busted,  trying  to  set  a  new 
record.  Outface  and  I,  sleeping  on  each 
side  of  "Pete's"  empty  bunk,  went  to  bed 
half  frozen  and  woke  up  almost  warm. 
The  cause,  we  found,  was  a  comforter 
apiece,  descended  on  our  bunk  from 
somewhere  in  the  night.  We  couldn't 
source  until  we  started  to 
midnight-arrived  "Pete"  out 
and    found    he    was    wearing 


lie   explained, 

'She    sent    you 

I  told  her  vou 


guess     the 
shake    the 
for   reveilh 
one,  too. 

"My   mother   sent    'em, 
sort    of    shamefacedly, 
each  a  box  of  fudge,  too. 
were  my  two  best  '  pals.' " 

We  tested  the  fudge,  and  liked  it.  Eddie 
said  Mrs.  Blank  made  it  almost  as  good 
as  his  girl  in  Detroit,  who  hadn't  sent  any. 
But  we  shook  our  heads  over  "Pete's" 
still  prone  body— "pals"  of  "Dirty  Pete!" 

I    didn't    see    "Pete"    again    for    three 


FEATHERWEIGHT  ■  •  FLAT- KNIT 

Z/xiiom  Suits 


union  suit. 

Remember    the   athletic    shirt  .you 
wore  in  the  "gym"  or  on  the  to 
It  was  flat-knit.    It  was  absorbent.    It 
allowed  perspiration  Xoevnp  rate. 

The   same  knitting  prin >  ii  le  ;    em- 
ployed   in    making    Lastlong  l:,-allie>- 
weight  fabric,  only  this  fabri<   is  much 
lighter,  made  in  tlii-  finest  gaugi 
sible. 

This  absorbent  fabri<  eliminates  that 
clammy,  sticky  feeling  because  it 
doesn't  hold  perspiration— doesn't  ir- 
ritate. 

Lastlong  is  America's  nearest  ap- 
proach to  expensive  imported,  fine 
gauge  underwear  and  yet  it  is  popular 
priced. 

Made  in  athletic,  three-quarter  and 
lull  length  styles  for  men  and  boys. 
Patented  features  prevent  pulling, and 
binding. 

Ask  your  dealer — if  In-  doesn't  sell 
Lastlong  send  lis  his  name  please,  we 
will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Booklet   and    Sample 
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The  public  has  paid  $200,000,000  for  pr  vi 


IT  is  not  a  new  Maxwell.     It  is  in  funda- 
mentals  the    worthy    descendant   of 
300,000  Maxwells  that  grace  the  high- 
ways of  the  world. 

But  it  is  a  greater  car  in  many  ways. 

There  are  the  Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn, 
for  instance. 

These  alone  add  to  Maxwell  a  superiority 
among  cars  selling  for  less  than  $1000  that  does 
not  measure  small. 

Then  there  is  a  much  improved  electric  system, 
a  new  type  radiator,  a  development  in  upholstery, 
a  far  more  durable  top,  and  so  on. 

You  find  in  the  greater  Maxwell  a  whole  auto- 
mobile show  in  itself.  You  will  see  things  developed 
during  the  war. 

It  is  like  a  "river  of  engineering  ideas,  dammed 
up,  and  suddenly  let  loose." 


To  spend  an  hour  in  examining  this  Maxwell  is  a 
rare  treat  that  any  one  will  enjoy  and  long  remember. 

But  before  you  set  forth  to  look  it  over,  let  these 
facts  sink  into  your  mind: 

It  is  a  magnificent  feat  in  engineering  and  build- 
ing to  be  able  to  add  so  many  new  features  to  a  car 
which  has  had  a  $200,000,000  run. 

That  sum  represents  the  amount  paid  for  the 
one  model  Maxwell  to  date. 

But  it  is  a  far  greater  feat,  in  a  business  sense, 
to  be  able  to  add  these  magnificent  improvements 
and  not  increase  the  price  of  the  car. 

The  price  is  still  $895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 

Stop  and  think  what  your  dollar  bought  four 
years  ago  and  what  it  buys  now.    About  half. 

Then  think  what  a  rare  bargain  in  value  alone 
you're  getting  in  this  car. 

One  new  car  today  has  the  same  wheelbasfe  and 

MAXWELL  MOTOR  COMP 
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vious  Maxwells;  this  is  a  greater  Maxwell 


a  smaller  engine- 
the  Maxwell. 


-and  the  price  is  $500  more  than 


But  no  matter  what  price  you  pay,  you'll  find 
difficulty  in  acquiring  a  car  that  will  run  longer, 
last  longer,  and  give  you  less  trouble. 

That  may  seem  a  strong  statement;  but  the 
record  of  the  Maxwell  bears  it  out,  and  here  is  why: 

Five  years  ago  the  first  Maxwell  of  the  present 
model  was  built.  There  has  never  been  a  funda- 
mental change  in  design  since.  We  kept  on  making 
this  car  better  and  better.  We  have  built  more 
than  300,000  to  date. 

We  made  it  simple  to  begin  with,  and  we  have 
made  the  car  better  and  better  as  we  made  more 
of  them. 

Just  like  a  locomotive  engineer,  a  painter,  a  stenog- 
rapher or  a  barber  improves  at  his  or  her  daily  task. 

It  is  a  striking  example  in  modern  business  of  the 
old  adage  about  doing  one  thing  and  doing  it  well. 

|*Y,  Inc.    -    DETROIT,  MICH". 

$i,  LIMITED,  WINDSOR,  ONTARIO 

»'  "  I    II  I      .1  Ml. 


The  best  steel  that  money  can  buy  goes  into 
this  car — the  best  automatics  and  other  machines 
that  money  can  buy  cut  up  and  finish  this  material. 

The  best  workers  that  can  be  hired  put  it 
together,  and  a  group  of  men  hard  to  duplicate  in 
the  automobile  industry  run  the  business. 

Five  years  ago  there  was  one  Maxwell  in  every 
1000  cars.  Four  years  ago  there  was  one  Maxwell 
in  every  500  cars.  Three  years  ago  there  was  one 
Maxwell  in  every  200  cars.  Two  years  ago  there 
was  one  Maxwell  in  every  48  cars.  Today  there  is 
one  Maxwell  in  every  16  cars. 

It  is  not  the  aim  of  the  Maxwell  Motor  Company 
to  make  the  most  cars  in  the  world,  but  its  aim  is 
to  make  the  most — best  cars! 

Several  thousand  will  go  without  Maxwell  cars 
this  year.  The  demand  is  without  precedent. 
Don't  be  among  those.  See  the  greater  Maxwell 
without  delay. 

The  price,  remember,  is  still  $895  f.  o.  b.  Detroit. 
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months.  Our  outfit  had  become  an  over- 
seas organization,  travel  orders  Fa>t  were 
due,  and  pack  and  everj  other  kind  of  drill 
morning,  noon,  and  night  kept  u<  KM)  per 
cent.  busy.  We  were  having  physical  ex- 
aminatdons  three  times  a  day,  our  best 
'•'pals"  who  developed  headaches  were 
being  jerked  out  of  the  company  and 
"'rookies,'  with  no  head  at  all  (we  thought  I, 
were  being  substituted,  and  il  was  thai 
"/ero  hour"  that  every  A.  E.  F.  outfit 
knew  once,  in  the  States— thai  hour  when 
you  wear  out  your  eyes  at  night  looking 
tor  Camp  Merritt,  New  Jersey,  on  a  map 
which  probably  doesn't   mention   Newark. 

One  night  I  took  my  life  in  my  hands  and 
strolled  over  to  talk  to  the  boys  in  Company 
< '.  our  battalion.  The  two  outfits  were 
about  as  friendly  as  the  Bolsheviki  and 
human  beings,  but  1  wanted  to  see  what 
size  poker  Company  C  was  playing. 

Sam  Bullock,  one  of  their  duty  sergeants, 
met  me  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 

"My  Ood,  Lefty."  he  said.  "•Kink' 
Binges  was  taken  to  the  hospital  to-day 
with  a  coated  tongue,  and  look  what  they 
gave  us  in  return." 

He  dragged  an  unwilling  object  out 
of  the  lower  squad-room.  I  looked  at  it, 
and  looked,  and  looked  again.  Then  1 
got  my  eyes  focused  to  the  camouflage  of 
whiskers  over  its  face.  I  looked  once 
more  and  almost  fainted. 

"My  Lord,"  I  said.     "'Pete!'" 

"It's  me,  Lefty,"  he  mumbled  in 
response. 

Well,  we  gave  him  a  hath,  lie  did 
a  rather  creditable  job  when  he  found  six 
non-coms  were  going  to  stand  over  him 
until  he  got  through.  And  we  saw  that 
he  shaved.  Bui  he  needed  a  hair-cut  worst 
of  all. 

"Oct  one.  '  Pete,' "  I  advised  in  an  under- 
tone. '"You'll  he  like  the  rest  of  these 
birds,  then,  and  they'll  like  you." 

"  I  can't,"  he  answered.  "  1  haven't  any 
money." 

"What  did  you  do  with  it  all/"  I  asked. 
'"Pay-day  was  only  yesterday." 

'"1  didn't  get  amy  pay,"  he  said. 
•Why  not?" 

"The  captain  said  he  wouldn't  pay  me 
until  I  got  a  hair-cut.  and  1  can't  get  a  hair- 
cut until  1  get  paid." 

We  made  up  a  pot.  "  Pete"  got  his  hair- 
cut and  was  a  little  more  presentable. 
Company  C  appointed  a  corporal  to  see 
that  "'  Pete"  bathed  at  least  once  a  day.  I 
went  hack  to  Company  B  and  forgot  all 
about  him. 

"Pete"  is  next  heard  from  in  France 
after  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  He 
and  Sergeant  Laird  were  then  among  a 
force  of  7,500  men  near  Mehun.  Orders 
soon  came  that  six  hundred  of  these  were 
to  he  discharged  and  sent  home.  All  of 
them  yearned  to  be  among  the  six  hundred. 
Then  came  an  announcement  that  any- 
body that  desired  to  volunteer  for  six 
months'  additional  service  overseas  might 
do  so.  Only  with  difficult}  could  his 
company  keep  from  laughing  in  the  ranks 
when  the  captain  read  this  to  them,  and 
even  thai  officer  had  to  grin  when  he  said. 

All  men  desiring  to  avail  themselves  of 

this  offer  have  their  names  in  the  orderly- 
room  after  mess."      The  account  continues: 

Tin  entire  7,500  nearlj  fainted  ih<  next 
daj  when  they  beard  one  man  had  volun- 
teered to  stay.      It  was  '"  Pete." 

The  camp  commander,  Colonel  W , 

wanted    to    see    "I'ete"    and    find    out    just 
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what  was  wrong  with  him.  I  was  camp 
sergeant-major  at  the  time,  and  was  sup- 

posed  to  lead  the  eidisted  men  to  such 
slaught.  rs.      I  led  "Pete." 

1  looked  him  over  pretty  carefullv  before 
I  shooed  him  into  the  sacrifice,  and  he 
wasn't  a  hit  improved  from  the  "Pete"  I 
firsl  knew  at  Dodge.  He  wasn't  any 
cleaner,  or  didn't  earrj  himself  any  better, 
or  didn't  have  a  better  address.  He  had 
sort  of  a  pathetic  wist  fulness  in  his  eye, 
hut  thai  doesn'1  gel  you  anywhere  when 
you're  talking  to  a  guy  who  thinks  West 
Point  is  the  capital  of  the  United  States. 

The  scene  with  the  colonel  was  almost 
tin  double  of  the  old  one  with  the  captain 
at  Dodge.  "I'ete"  got  a  terrific  "riding" 
for  not  saluting,  OT  standing  erect,  or 
having  his  boots  cleaned,  or  a  dozen  other 
things.  I  lis  "top"  sergeant  and  I  had  told 
him  about  these  things,  hut  it  was  like 
talking  to  a  stone  wall.  At  last  the 
colonel  <^ot  tired  of  bawling  him  out.  and 
settled  down  to  business. 

"Private'  Blank,"  he  said,  "why  do  you 
wish  to  stay  in  the  A.  F.  F.?" 

"1  dunno' — sir,"  "Pete"  answered. 

"You  dunno' — "  the  colonel  raged. 
"You  knew  last  night  when  you  put  in 
your  application,'  didn't  you?  You're 
going  to  know  'toot  damn  sweet  '  or  you're 
going  to  he  on  tin  inside  of  a  brig,  looking 
out." 

"Pete"  shuffled  his  fVet. 

""Sir,"  he  said  at  last,  "I've  got  a  girl 
in  Mehun.  I  want  to  stay  here  and 
marry  her." 

"Oh,  you've  got  a  girl,  have  you," 
mimicked  the  "C.  0."  "Well,  she  "must 
he  some  woman  to  have  picked  you." 

"She  likes  me,  sir,"  "Pete"  muttered 
apologetically. 

"Give  her  the  D.  S.  C,"  said  the  colonel. 

"Pete"  didn't  "get"  the  sarcasm. 

The  officer  twisted  and  turned  in  his 
chair,  his  head  deep  in  Ihoughl. 

"1  don't  know  as  1  approve  of  these 
French-American  marriages,"  he  said  at 
last.  "Some  of  them  are  all  right,  the 
rest — ?  Sergeant."  he  continued,  turning 
to  "Pete's"  ""top."  "Do  you  know  the 
girl  Blank  has  in  mind?" 

"I  do,"  the  "top"  replied. 

"What  is  she?" 

The  "top"  looked  straight  ahead. 

"Sir,"  he  said  slowly,  feeling  for  his 
words,  "she's  a  friend  of  the  A.  F.  F." 

There  was  dead  silence.  Then  the 
colonel  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"1  understand,"  he  snapt  out.  "Priva/te 
Blank,  your  application  is  disapproved. 
That's  ail." 

The  three  of  us  saluted,  "about -faced," 
and  walked  out. 

Outside  the  building  "'Pete"  became 
transformed.  The  Dr.  Jekyll  in  him 
turned  to  Mr.  Hyde.  He  hit  the  "top" 
square  in  t  he  face. 

"Kennedy!"  he  shrieked.  "You're  a 
dirty,  damned  liar!  -leanne's  square. 
She's  as  good  a  girl  as  there  is  in  Mehun. 
She's  as  good  as  there  is  in  France.  She 
may  have  been  wrong  before  I  met  her, 
but  she's  good  now.  I  love  her,  and  you're 
sending  me  home.  Put  up  your  hands 
and  fight,  damn  you,  because  I'm  going 
to  kill  you." 

We  backed  "Pete"  up  against  the  wall 
and  pinioned  his  arms. 

Kennedy  talked. 

"Blank,"  he  said.  "I  could  send  you 
over  the  route  for  twenty  years  for  slug- 
ging a  non-com  without  cause,  hut  I'm 
not  going  to  do  it.  I  could  heat  hell  out 
of  you  with  my  lists,  but  I  won't  do  that, 
either.  But  what  I  am  going  to  do  is 
this      I'm    going    to    get    you     home    and 


away   from  that  woman.      That's  the  best 
thing  a  man  can  do  for  you  in  this  world, 

hut  you  don't  know  it." 

- 

So  "Pete"  bad  to  get  aboard  the  train 
with  the  rest  of  the  hoys  and  he  carried 
away,  much  against  his  wishes.  The 
Btory  goes  on : 

Crowded  in  the  straw-covered  box 
ear-,  with  a  dinky  little  French  engine 
pulling  us  along,  we  crawled  out  of  cam]). 
We  had  unslung  our  packs  and  thrown 
them  in  a  heap  in  the  corner,  and  we 
ganged  around  the  doors,  waving  wild 
good-bys  to  the  boys  left  behind  and  to 
1  he  French  peasants. 

We  rattled  along  into  Mehun,  the 
French  celling  at  us  as  we  passed.  Shortly 
before  we  reached  the  town,  the  sub  rasa 
word  was  whispered  around  the  car,  "Watch 
on  the  right-hand  side.  "Pete's"  girl  and 
her  family  are  there  to  wave  him  good-by." 

We  looked  for  "Pete."  There  he  was 
in  the  front  line  at  the  door,  an  eager 
expression  on  his  face.  We  came  to  the 
curve  that  led  to  the  girl's  home,  and 
started  to  round  it.  Almost  to  the  house 
Hie  engine  suddenly  gave  a  wild  blast, 
increased  its  speed  sixfold  and  raced 
past  the  place.  All  we  saw  was  a  wild 
blur  of  fluttering  blue  dresses  and  stream- 
ing white  handkerchiefs.  Five  minutes 
later  we  were  three  kilometers  out  of  town. 

"Pete'.s"  disappointment  was  boundless. 

"1  won't  see  Jeanne  for  months,  now," 
he  mourned. 

"Worse  than  that.  'Pete.'"  some  one 
"kidded"  cheerily.  "You'll  never  see  her 
again." 

"Oh,  yes.  I  will."  ""Pete"  answered. 
'"I'll  come  clear  hack  from  America.  I'm 
going  to  marry  her  yet." 

The  2d  Battalion'reached  St.  Mathurin. 
a  hamlet  fifteen  kilometers  outside  of  An- 
gers, the  next  morning.  We  were  billeted 
there,  the  7th  Company  in  two  deserted 
chateaux  on  the  hanks  of  the  Loire, 
chateaux  in  name  only,  so  far  as  protection 
from  the  wind  and  weather  went. 

Twenty  days  of  hikes  we  saw.  and 
pack-rolling,  and  marches,  and  inspections. 
Twenty  da\s  of  (ramp,  tramp,  train]), 
with  the  four  companies  turning  up  in 
so  many  different  villages  on  different 
days  that  tin'  French  thought  we  were  a 
division,  as  the  Austrians  were  fooled 
on  the  A.  F.  F.  regiment  in  Italy,  we 
turned  up  in  so  many  different  places  at 
the  same  time. 

Twenty  days  of  poor  food,  and  cold, 
and  hunger,  and  no  baths,  and  "cooties," 
and  more  "delousing."  and  no  mail,  and 
broken  spirits,  and  broken  tempers.  We 
were  getting  home— A.  E.  F.  fashion. 

"Pete"  was  the  only  one  who  stayed 
the  same.  While  the  other  boys  lay  on 
the  billet  floors  and  played  cards  or 
talked  the  cold  winter  nights,  he'd  sit  in 
a  corner  and  write  letters.  Fach  morning 
bulky    envelops    addrest    to    Mile.    Jeanne 

.     4S     Rue     —  Mehun-sur-Yev  re 

(Chert,  in  a  painful  and  shaky  hand 
would  be  turned  in  to  the  orderly-room 
for  ultimate  mailing  in  the  French  post- 
office.  What  he  told  her.  when  his 
French  was  nothing  and  her  English  no 
better,   I  don't   know.      But   he  wrote. 

After  a  long  and  arduous  trip  the  home- 
war  d-bound  dough-boys  reached  St.  Na- 
zaire,  where  they  were  to  board  a  ship  that 
would  take  them  back  to  America.  All 
preparations   were   made   for   the   trip: 

We  stood  our  last  pack  inspection  two 
davs  before  we  were  to  sail.      With  packs 
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A/0/r  //>#//  #  Quarter  Century 
of  M^agner,  Quality  Service. 


This  is  not  an  isolated  instance 
of  the  dependability  of  Wagner, 
Quality  Motors.  To  the  con- 
trary, it  is  typical  of  the  absolute 
satisfaction  users  obtain  from 
these  incomparable  motors. 

Also  it  is  splendid  indication  of 
the  unusual,  in-built  quality  of 
every  Wagner  product  which 
evidenced  itself  even  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

This  quality  has  been  not  only 
retained  but  bettered — from  the 
engineering  experience  that  is 
naturally  acquired  by  building 
motors  over  a  score  of  years. 

This  quality  of  design  and  en- 
gineering skill  finds    its   highest 


expression   in   the  Wagner, 
Quality  Motors  being  made 
today. 

Further,  the  important  fact  that 
Wagner, Quality  Motors  are 
made-to-order,  are  designed  ex- 
actly for  the  work  they  are  to  do, 
enables  them  to  deliver  the 
proper  amount  of  power  and  the 
proper  kind  of  power  needed  to 
carry  on  any  operation. 

Whether  for  use  in  office,  fac- 
tory, store  or  home,  appliances 
powered  with  Wagner,Quality 
Motors  are  assured  of  continu- 
ous, dependable,  quality  motor- 
drive.  It  is  natural  that  you 
should  prefer  them. 


Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.   S.   A. 
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on  backs,  and  everything  we  owned  in 
them,  we  marched  out  on  the  ball-field, 
"opened  ranks,"  and  stood  at  rigid  at- 
tention' while  an  inspecting  major  looked 
over  our  personal  appearance.  Then  we 
unslung  packs,  unmade  them,  spread  out 
our  shelter  halves,  and  exposed  everything 
we  owned  in  the  world  to  the  inspector's 
eagle  eye.  <  This  to  assure  the  Government 
we  weren't  taking  a  half  an  airplane 
home  in  our  comfort  kit.) 

The  major  passed  us,  and  what  a  heart- 
felt sigh  we  heaved  when  he  did.  Then 
our  company  commander  read  us  (1.  II.  Q.'s 
latest  bulletin  about  men  desiring  to  stay 
overseas,  and  we  gave  the  usual  laugh  to 
that.  Then  the  company  dismissed,  and  we 
had  only  a  day  and  a  night  more  in  France. 

Our  outtit  went  into  automatic  quaran- 
tine, we  were"  so  near  sailing,  so  all  our 
""pals"  came  over  to  the  barracks  to  wisli 
US  a  last  good-by.  I  saw  Kennedy  and  a 
bunch  of  others,  and  at  last  "Pete" 
showed  up. 

""Surge,  can  1  see  you  a  minute."  he  said. 

"Sure."  1  answered,  and  went  outside 
the  barracks. 

It  was  easy  to  see  he  had  something  on 
his  mind.  He  looked  in  the  air.  on  the 
ground,  into  space.  He  dug  his  hands 
deep  into  his  denim's  pockets,  and  scuffed 
his  feet  in  the  dirt. 

At  last  he  came  out  with  it. 

"I'm  staving  over  here."  he  said. 

•What!'"'  1  yelled. 

"You  know  that  order  that  Mimmie' 
Kennedy  queered  for  me  at  Mehun,"  he 
asked. 

"Yes." 

"Well — I  put  it  over^here.  I've  signed 
up,  and  been  accepted,  for  the  Embarka- 
tion Service  for  six  months." 

I  didn't  know  what  to  say. 

"Will  your  mother  like  it?"  1  asked 
finally. 

"That's  the  trouble,"  he  answered. 
"She's  been  counting  the  days  until  1 
got  home,  and  now  1  don't  know  what 
she'll  do." 

He  almost  rushed  on. 

"That's  why  1  asked  you  out  here, 
Sarge,"  he  stumbled.  "1  thought  if  you 
get  back  to  Dodge  you  might  see  her  in 
Muscatine,  and  explain.  I'll  pay  your 
way  there.  Or  if  you  don't  get  up  to 
Des  Moines,  you  might  write  her.  I 
can't  express  myself  very  well,  somehow 
— and  I  don't  want  her  to  think  1  don't 
love  her  any  more.     But  Jeanne  — !" 

"Jeanne!"  1  cried.  "Have  you  got  her 
picture,  Pete?" 

"Yes,"  he  said. 

"Let's  see  it!" 

lie  pulled  a  tattered  post-card  out  of 
his  pocket. 

I  looked  at  it.  and  m\  heart  sickened. 
I  Knew  Jeanne.  1  had  seen  her  in  Mehun. 
It  had  been  months,  almost  a  year,  but 
her  kind  isn't  known  to  change.  Kennedy 
had  been  too  kind  in  his  words. 

1   was  through  with   "  Pete." 

"You're  a  man,  aren't  you."  I  said, 
in  contempt,  "giving  up  your  mother 
for  a—" 

"Hold  it.  Sarge,"  "Pete"  said.  "Wait 
a  minute.     Bead  her  last  letter." 

And  he  handed  it  to  me. 

It  was  written  in  a  mixture  of  French 
and  English,  and  not  hard  to  translate. 
I  finished  it.  and  reread,  reread,  reread. 

Then  1   held  out   my  hand. 

"'Fete.'"'  1  said,  "1  wish  you  all  the 
luck  in  the  world,  and  I  mean  it  with  all 
my  heart.     That  goes!" 

The  last  man  the  soldiers  saw  as  their 
Bhip  slid  out   to  sea  Avas  "Pete,"  standing 
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on  the  extreme  end  of  the  sea-wall.  They 
gave  him  a  cheer  and  presently  he  faded 
from  sight.  "You  wonder,"  asks  Sergeant 
Laird,  "why  I  wished  "Pete'  good  luck?" 
And  he  answers: 

It  was  the  letter.  The  girl  who  wrote 
it  was  straight.  No  matter  what  she 
had  been  before,  she  was  changed.  And 
the  girl  who  wrote  it  wanted  "Pete." 
She  had  given  him  up.  because  she  thought 
he  was  going  home  and  had  no  chance 
to  prevent  it.  But  she  wanted  him  to 
know  she  loved  him,  and  that  letter  would 
have  made  any  one  know  it. 

Still  Jeanne  may  not  have  written  the 
letter.  Can  a  bad  little  French  girl  turn 
straight  because  a  wandering  Yankee 
dough-boy  falls  in  love  with  her?  The  girl 
sacrificed  nothing.  The  man  gave  up 
his  home,  his  mother,  his  all — ! 

Of  course,  "Pete"  must  have  been  half- 
witted! 


WALT  MASON  SAYS  RHEUMATISM   IS 

PAINFUL,  BUT  MAKES  GOOD 

WEATHER - PROPHETS 


WALT  MASON,  who  makes  his 
living  by  writing  a  daily  "prose 
poem"  which  is  read  by  some  millions  of 
people,  a  time  ago  was  asked  by  the  editor 
of  The  American  Magazine  to  write  an 
article  of  an  uplifting  character  for  that 
publication.  He  replied  that  he  was  suf- 
fering from  rheumatism  and  was  not  in 
the  mood  to  do  any  uplift  work.  The 
editor  stiggested  brilliantly  that  he  might 
write1  on  the.  subject  of  rheumatism,  and 
the  "prose  poet"  thereupon  produced  an 
account  of  his  own  personal  experiences 
with  that  malady,  which,  while  it  is  not 
exactly  in  the  same  class  with  the  standard 
"uplift"  literature  of  commerce,  is  at 
least  as  edifying,  and  in  the  end  will 
probably  do  just  as  much  good.  Walt 
states  in  the  course  of  his  remarks  that  he 
has  tried  9,584  cures  for  rheumatism,  and, 
if  he  lives  long  enough,  expects  to  try  that 
many  more.  "I  have  no  doubt,"  he 
says,  "that  some  of  them  would  have  made 
good  hair  -  restorers,  and  olhers  might 
have  been  used  as  substitutes  for  tabasco 
sauce."  lie  admits  that  a  few  of  them 
relieved  the  pain  for  a  time,  but  in  his 
Opinion  this  is  even  worse  than  if  no  relief 
had  been  afforded;  because,  as  he  ob- 
serves sagely,  "Anything  that  merely 
relieves  the  pain  is  bad,  for  when  the  pviin 
comes  back,  as  it  surely  will,  it  will  make 
up  for  lost  time,  and  there  will  be  a  haze  of 
blue  smoke  around  the  afflicted  joints." 
Walt  Mason  begins  his  story  by  saying 
that  before  he  bee  une  afflicted  with 
rheumatism,  which  happened  five  years 
ago,  he  had  never  been  sick.  This  was 
discouraging,  because  all  his  friends  had 
suffered  from  something  or  other  and  were 
forever  talking  about  it,  while  he  was  left 
entirely  oui  of  the  conversation.     Then — 

When  1  woke  one  morning  1  had  an 
unsightly  pain  in  my  right  heel.  When  1 
put  my  foot  to  thi'  floor  1  shrieked  as  Free- 
dom did  when  Kosciusko  fell.  1  thought 
at  first  it  was  a  puncture  and  that  I'd  find 
a  tack  in  the  casing,  hut  there  was  nothing 


of  the  kind  visible.  So  I  sent  in  a  riot  call 
to  the  doctor's  office,  and  hr3  came  and 
asked  a  few  leading  questions,  and  said  1 
had  an  attack  of  rheumatism.  He  said  it 
smilingly.  Somehow,  people  who  haven't 
got  it  always  see  something  humorous  in 
rheumatism.  Especially  the  doctors.  They 
consider  it  a  great  joke.  They  can't  cure 
it,  so  they  try  to  laugh  it  into  the  discard. 

The  "prose  poet's"  first  attack  of 
rheumatism  lasted  several  days,  jumping 
from  his  right  heel  to  his  toes,  then  to  his 
left  foot,  and  finally  up  his  back,  after 
which  it  vanished,  leaving  him,  as  he  says, 
"a  mental  and  physical  wreck."  Since 
that  time  he  has  had  many  attacks,  which 
have  given  him  a  chance  to  study  the 
disease  at  his  leisure.  He  finds  that  there 
is  no  originality  about  it.  Always  it  starts 
just  as  it  did  the  first  time  and  follows  the 
same  course.  He  has  observed  the  same 
phenomenon  in  others.  He  tells  of  a 
Kansas  friend  named  Davies  who  had 
rheumatism  just  as  he  had  it.  This 
friend  finally  lost  one  of  his  legs  and  had 
a  wooden  one  adjusted,  and  thought  he 
had  put  something  over  on  his  trouble: 

He  chortled  a  good  deal,  thinking  how- 
sick  the  rheumatism  would  feel  when  it 
tackled  him  next  time  and  found  a  timber 
limb  where  the  real  one  used  to  be.  But 
the  rheumatism  wasn't  rattled  for  a  min- 
ute. It  circulated  around  in  his  right  foot 
according  to  schedule,  and  then  jumped 
across  to  his  wooden  leg  and  got  •busy 
there.  Mr.  Davies  says  that  his  elm  leg 
is  all  warped  and  twisted  from  the'  rheu- 
matism. I  can  not  vouch  for  this,  as  it  is 
not  an  experience  of  my  own,  but  it  seems 
probable  to  me;  for  when  rheumatism  has 
planned  a  route  in  the  human  frame  it 
sticks  to  it. 

As  Mr.  Mason  has  already  suggested, 
doctors  don't  exactly  understand  rheu- 
matism and  can't  cure  it.  They  don't  like 
to  talk  about  it,  he  says,  "and  will  try  to 
switch  the  conversation  off  to  seven-year 
itch  whenever  you  ask  for  definite  in- 
formation." In  the  manner  of  scientific 
men  (lie  world  over,  they  have  many 
theories  regarding  the  malady,  however, 
and  he  sets  forth  a  few  of  these: 

They  hold  to  the  theory  that  the  con- 
sumption of  meat  is  largely  responsible 
for  the  disease.  Yet  many  of  the  worst 
sufferers  are  hard-working  people  who 
have  meat  only  on  Christmas,  (!rouud-hog 
day,  and  other  special  occasions.  In  a 
Washington  newspaper  office  I  worked 
next  to  a  man  who  had  been  a  fierce  vege- 
tarian for  twenty  years.  In  that  time  he 
had  never  knowingly  swallowed  any  iiesh. 
Yet  he  had  muscular  rheumatism  in  a 
chronic  form,  and  his  joints  were  all 
wrenched  out  of  shape  and  his  body  twisted. 

We  are  also  informed  by  the  doctors 
that  our  neglected  teeth  often  are  respon- 
sible for  the  disease.  But  one  of  the  char- 
ter members  of  our  local  rheumatism  club, 
a  man  whose  sufferings  are  spectacular, 
has  had  no  teeth  of  his  own  for  many 
years.  He  wears  a  set  that  was  made  in 
Germany  before  the  war,  and  e\  cry  night 
he  takes  them  from  their  dread  abode  and 
sterilizes  them. 

1  have  followed  every  imaginable  kind 
of  advice,  without  good  results.  When  I 
had  my  first  attack,  and  thought  it  writer's 
cramp  in  my  foot  until  the  doctor  diagnosed 
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The  Square  Deal  made  Workable 

by  the  right  Industrial  alignment 


OUR  previous  articles  have  brought  to  us  many  letters, 
both  from  those  who  invest  their  money  in  Industry 
and  those  who  invest  their  labor  in  Industry.      We 
are  asked  many  questions,  particularly  as  to  our  atti- 
tude toward  "Labor  Unions"  and  "Employers' Associations." 

These  questions  raise  issues  which  must  be  faced  squarely. 
It  is  a  time  when  all  of  us — no  matter  what  our  place 
in  Industry — must  think  on  these  problems — must  think 
rightly. 

We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  any 
group  of  individuals  who  combine  their 
strength  to  accomplish  a  right  purpose. 
We  are  not  in  sympathy,  however,  with 
combinations  of  Capital  or  combinations 
of  Labor  as  they  exist  today,  as  we  believe 
both  to  be  the  outgrowth  of  misunder- 
standing. Capital  as  Capital  has  no  just 
quarrel  with  Labor,  and  Labor  as  Labor 
has  no  just  quarrel  with  Capital. 


For  domestic  happiness  we  group 
ourselves  into  Families 


LET  us  assume  a  community  of  twenty 
homes.  In  each  of  these  homes 
there  are  differences.  In  some  cases 
there  are  quarrels.  Children  may  be  suf- 
fering injustice  from  parents;  wives  maybe  suffering  injustice 
from  husbands,  and  the  husbands  suffering  injustice  from  both. 
The  purpose  to  be  accomplished  is  contentment  and  happiness 
in  each  of  these  homes.  Can  this  be  brought  about  by  the 
children  in  all  of  these  homes  forming  a  union  to  fight  the 
parents — by  all  of  the  wives  combining  against  all  of  the 
husbands — and  all  of  the  husbands  forming  an  association  to 
defeat  the  just  claims  of  the  wives  and  the  children?  Assuredly 
not.  Happiness  in  the  homes  of  that  community  will  only  be 
secured  when  the  husbands,  wives  and  children  of  each  par- 
ticular home  get  together  to  thrash  out  their  own  difficulties 
and  reach  a  common  basis  of  understanding. 

Except  for  the  fact  that  conditions  in  Industry  are  worse 
and  with  less  reason,  this  might  be  used  as  a  parallel. 

Class  Combination — the  Wrong  Way 

LET  us  now  assume  that  twenty  leading  industries  cover  the 
t  range  of  industrial  activity.  Those  who  gain  their  liveli- 
hood through  the  investment  of  money  or  through  the  invest- 
ment of  labor  in  any  one  of  these  industries  are  of  necessity 
purchasers  of  the  products  of  the  others.  No  matter  whether 
a  man  owns  or  works  in  a  cotton  mill  or  a  steel  mill,  he  lives 


THIS  is  the  seventh  of  a  series  of  arti- 
cles which  we  have  published  in  these 
columns.  In  previous  articles  we  have  ex- 
pressed our  belief  in  business  democracy — 
our  confidence  in  the  Square  Deal  —  have 
given  our  version  of  what  the  "Square  Deal" 
means  as  between  Capital  and  Labor  —  and 
have  asserted  that  the  Square  Deal  is  work- 
able because  men  are  essentially  square. 

In  this  article  it  is  shown  that  the  prac- 
tical application  of  these  principles  becomes 
difficult  on  account  of  misunderstanding 
between  individuals  and  misconception  as 
to  the  proper  grouping  of  interests.  It  sug- 
gests a  remedy. 

Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be  sent  on 
request. 

THE 
HYDRAULIC   PRESSED  STEEL  CO. 

of  Cleveland 


in  a  house,  buys  food,  coal,  clothing,  furniture,  etc.  When 
the  owner  associates  himself  with  owners  in  other  industries 
to  increase  profits,  he  automatically  increases  the  price  he  must 
pay  for  the  things  he  must  buy.  Not  only  this,  but  he  increases 
the  cost  of  these  things  to  his  own  workmen  and  must  pay 
higher  wages  on  account  of  higher  cost  of  living. 

The  same  holds  true  with   Labor.      When  the  man  who 
works   in  the    steel   mill   forms  a   union  with  the   man  who 

works  in  the  cotton  mill,  to  help  the 
cotton  laborer  get  higher  wages,  he  sim- 
ply increases  the  price  he  must  pay  for 
his  own  shirt  and  pants.  If  he  helps  in- 
crease the  wages  of  the  carpenter  and 
plumber,  he  increases  the  cost  of  his  home 
or  the  rent  for  the  house  in  which  he  lives. 


Industrial  Consolidation — 
the  Right  W  ay 

E  take  exception,  therefore,  to 
Manufacturers'  Associations  and 
Labor  Unions,  as  they  exist  today,  in  the 
belief  that  they  are  fundamentally  wrong 
because  the  wrong  people  have  associ- 
ated themselves  together.  Our  suggested 
1  solution  is  that  the  Capital,  the  Manage- 
ment and  the  Labor  in  each  industry  work 
together  for  the  protection  of  that  industry;  that  the  Capital, 
the  Management  and  the  Labor  in  every  manufacturing  plant 
appreciate  that  their  real  vital  interest  is  in  the  protection  and 
fair  division  of  the  profits  of  that  particular  plant.  When 
Capital  organizes  as  Capital  and  Labor  as  Labor,  regardless  of 
the  industrial  relationship,  such  organizations  work  for  the 
defeat  of  the  purpose  to  be  accomplished. 

That  is  what  we  meant  in  a  previous  article  when  we  sug- 
gested that  we  should  "put  our  own  house  in  order" —  reach 
a  basis  of  mutual  understanding  with  our  own  people— with 
those  who  are  interested  with  us  in  the  happiness  and  content- 
ment of  our  own  industrial  home — the  prosperity  of  our  own 
particular  business  and  our  own  particular  industry.  Such 
mutual  understanding,  with  a  recognition  of  the  right  of  each, 
consistent  with  the  right  of  all,  to  a  voice  in  the  establishment 
of  conditions,  reaches  still  farther.  It  makes  for  benefit  to 
every  individual,  not  only  to  the  owner  who  belongs  to  some 
association  or  the  workman  who  belongs  to  some  union. 

The  application  of  the  Square  Deal  in  its  broadest  sense,  as 
between  industries,  will  permit  this  to  be  accomplished  with 
fair  returns  to  each  industry  and  every  individual. 


Our  next  article,  which  will  appear  in  the  issue  of  August  2nd,  will  be  a  discussion  of  Price  and  its  Relation  to  Wages. 

HYDRAUUC 

TEEL   COIMIPANIY 
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it  as  rheumatism,  the  man  of  science 
t<>]<l  me  that  1  lived  too  sluggishly,  and 
at-e  too  much  rich  food.  lb  advised  me  to 
take  a  long  walk  every  day  when  the  at- 
tack passed  oil,  and  to  eat  more  vegetables 
and  less  meat.  Walking  is  a  disgusting  ex- 
ercis  for  a  fat  man.  but  I  drilled  along 
i  he  country  roads  as  advised,  and  carried 
home  a  hale  of  hay  instead  of  a  porter- 
house steak  Cor  dinner,  and  took  a  lot  of 
medicine  to  neutralize  the  alleged  uric  acid 
in  my  Mood,  and  the  bloom  of  youth 
seemed  to  he  returning  to  my  faded  cheek 
when  the  rheumatism  arrived  for  another 
round,  and  won  the  gold-headed  cane. 

Coming  then  to  a  discussion  of  "cures." 
the  writer  says  that  remedies  are  count- 
less as  the  sands  of  the  sea  for  number, 
hut  all  futile.  He  says  he  has  ••drunk 
Niagaras  of  mineral  waters,  has  been 
steamed  and  baked,  has  been  anointed 
with  every  kind  of  liniment  yet  invented. 
has  consumed  lagoons  of  dark-colored 
medicine  which  tasted  like  a  crocodile's 
nest,  has  been  a  hopper  for  pills  and  a 
sepulcher  for  powders.*'  And  yet,  lie  con- 
cludes, like  a  man  resigned  to  an  unkind 
fate,  "at  the  hour  of  going  to  press  the 
rheumatism  in  my  back,  if  divided  up, 
would  furnish  pain  for  a  mass-meeting." 
In  addition  to  all  the  cures  he  has  tried, 
he  has  heard  of  many  others,  of  which  he 
mentions  the  following: 

Some  people  insist  that  bee-stings  will 
cure  rheumatism,  and  it  seems  there  is 
medical  authority  for  the  idea.  The  red- 
hot  character  of  bee-stings  is  due  to  formic 
acid,  and  this  acid  is  a  specific  for  rheu- 
matism. So  runs  the  theory.  If  it  be  so. 
why  don't  the  scientists  put  up  formic 
acid  in  bottles?  It  would  be  more  agree- 
able to  take  it  with  a  spoon  than  have  it 
administered  by  indignant  bees.  One  man 
told  me  that  he  had  rheumatism  in  his 
feet  for  years;  after  trying  all  the  known 
remedies,  he  heard  about  the  bee-sting 
cure,  so  he  enveloped  himself,  all  but  his 
feet,  which  were  left  bare,  in  horse  blan- 
kets and  things,  then  he  crawled  to  a  bee- 
hive and  knocked  it  over  with  his  feet. 
The  bees  held  a  mass-meet ing  on  those 
feet,  and  exhausted  their  supply  of  formic 
acid  on  them,  and  then  went  away  and 
died  of  rheumatism;  but  the  man  never 
had  the  disease  again  from  that  day  to 
this. 

A  Kansas  man  read  in  a  newspaper  that 
rheumatism  could  be  relieved  by  wearing 
flannel  pads,  soaked  in  gasoline,  in  his 
shoes.  lie  cut  out  the  pads  and  put  them 
in  his  shoes,  soaking  them  with  gasoline; 
then  he  sat  down  to  enjoy  a  quiet  smoke, 
and  absent-mindedly  dropl  the  lighted 
match  between  his  shoes.  In  a  moment 
his  feet  were  on  lire,  and  by  the  time  he 
reached  the  bathroom,  where  there  was  a 
supply  of  water,  they  were  a  total  loss, 
without  insurance.  lie  has  been  going 
around  on  fried  feet   ever  since,  yet    thinks 

himself  a  lucky  man  because  the  confla- 
gration cured   him  of  rheumatism. 

Last  winter  a  friend  told  me  that  he  had 
been  cured  by  Using  certain  plasters  which 
were  then  being  advertised.  I  had  faith  in 
him.  knowing  that  he  would  not  wantonly 
deceive  an  orphan,  so  I  sent  for  a  supply 
of  the  plasters.  They  smelled  of  tar  and 
had  a  messy,  disagreeable  look,  but  I  at- 
tached them  to  the  soles  of  my  feet,  in 
accordance  with  the  directions  (in  six 
languages)  on  the  package.  I  have  been 
working  ever  since,  at  odd  moments,  try- 
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ing  to  get  them  off.  1  removed  the  outer 
crust  with  a  hammer  and  cold  chisel,  and 
did  some  execution  with  a  drawing-knife, 
and  am  gradually  removing  the  inside  film 
with  sandpaper.  They  hardened  after  I 
had  worn  them  a  day,  and  became  like 
concrete.  The  man  who  invented  them 
has  a  great  substitute  for  asphalt  as  a  pav- 
ing material,  and  it  seems  strange  that  he 
is  willing  to  fool  around  shipping  it  over 
the  country  as  a  curt'  for  rheumatism. 

Pestiferous  tho  Walt  Mason  may  have 
found  rheumatism,  it  has  not  embittered 
him.  He  is  still  cheerful,  and  he  ends  his 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature 
on  this  form  of  human  ailment  with  the 
following  philosophic  observations:. 

Something  may  be  said  in  praise  of 
every  human  institution,  and  even  rheu- 
matism has  its  value.  1  have  achieved 
wide  renown  as  a  weather-prophet  be- 
cause of  my  rheumatism.  Some  of  my 
predictions  have  been  startling,  and  their 
fulfilment  equally  so. 

One  evening,  shortly  after  Christmas, 
1  said  to  the  butler  (who  attends  to  the 
furnace,  cleans  the  tin  automobile,  and 
does  other  chores  when  not  buttling), 
"Jeems,  you'd  better  have  your  snovv- 
shovel  ready  for  business  early  in  the 
morning.  There  will  be  about  eight  feel 
of  snow  on  the  ground  then." 

Jeems  seemed  surprized  and  amused. 

"All  the  signs  indicate  hue  weather," 
said  he. 

"I  don't  care  a  hoot  about  the  signs  and 
tokens."  1  sternly  replied.  "  I've  just  been 
consulting  my  feet,  and  they  announce, 
iii  clarion  tones,  that  there's  going  to  be  a 
snow-storm  before  morning." 

Jeems  thought  the  prophecy  so  ridicu- 
lous he  went  around  the  neighborhood 
telling  it  as  a  joke  to  the  proletariat.  But, 
in  the  morning  the  landscape  was  buried 
under  many  feet  of  real  snow. 


SAKTORIALLY,  THE  PEACE  CONFER- 
ENCE IS  A  FAILURE 


UNLIKE  the  mountain  peaks,  which 
loom  higher  as  you  near  them,  it 
seems  that  big  men  diminish  when  seen  at 
close  range,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts 
of  the  correspondents  who  have  been 
"doing"  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
Thus  William  G.  Shepherd,  foreign  cor- 
respondent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
says  irreverently  that  he  has  seen  so  much 
of  the  world's  big  men  these  past  months 
in  Paris  that  he  has  "begun  to  wonder  what 
makes  thin  big."  He  further  comfort- 
ingly suggests  that  "when  you  see  them 
often  enough  they  begin  to  look  extraor- 
dinarily like  the  rest  of  us."  Then  to 
show  how  much  like  oilier  people  these 
men  are,  Mr.  Shepherd  goes  on  with  a  dis- 
cussion of  some  of  their  personal  charac- 
teristics, what  kind  of  collars  1  hey  wear, 
their  style  of  coat,  and  the  like.  Quite  ap- 
propriately, where  such  a  superfluity  of 
brains  is  supposed  to  abound,  he  discovers 

in    the    peace    delegates    a    considerable 

scarcity  of  hair.  Two-thirds  of  them  are 
more  or  less  bald.  Hut  what  they  lack  in 
head-covering  they  make  up  in  mustaches, 
for  fifty-one  out  of  the  sixty-five  men  who 
sit  at  the  peace  table  are  thus  doubtfully 
adorned.     Whiskers    are    apparently    not 


favored  by  the  peacemakers,  however,  for 
there  are  only  three  sets  in  the  whole 
aggregation.  And  a  funny  thing  about 
these  whiskered  gentlemen  is  that  their 
names  all  begin  with  a  V,  being  Yassitch  of 
Serbia,  Yandervelde  of  Belgium,  and  Yeni- 
zelos  of  Greece.  The  prize  whiskers  belong 
to  Yassitch,  according  to  Mr.  Shepherd,  t  he 
Serbian  being  equipped  with  a  set  both  long 
and  bushy.  Peculiarly  enough,  however, 
tho  his  name  begins  with  "V,"  Vassitehs's 
whiskers  are  "  W  "-shaped.  Other  edifying 
personal  details  are  given: 

The  high,  winged  collar  is  undoubt- 
edly the  statesman's  favorite.  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  who  does  not  fall  within 
either  the  bald  or  the  whiskered  category, 
being  smooth-shaven  like  the  Japanese 
delegates,  wore  the  high-band  turned-down 
collar,  and,  more  or  less  from  the  collar 
standpoint,  was  in  a  class  by  himself. 
Secretary  Lansing  follows  Wilson's  choice 
as  to  collars.  Henry  White,  who,  through 
his  years  of  ambassadorial  experience, 
has  learned  adaptability,  affected  various 
collars  as  occasion  dictated. 

Speaking  of  collars,  however,  the  palm 
was  carried  off  by  the  enemy.  Count 
Brockdorff-Rant/.au  appeared  at  the  Tria- 
non Palace  Hotel  on  "medicine  day"  with 
a  collar  at  least  three  inches  high,  decorated 
in  front  with  tiny,  narrow  wings.  During 
the  session  he  constantly  raised  his  chin  and 
rubbed  his  neck  against  the  rim  of  his 
collar,  as  if  it  were  binding  him. 

Button  shoes  and  lace  shoes  ran  about 
fifty-fifty.  The  statesmen  ran  more  or 
less  to  patent-leather  shoes,  even  in  then- 
street  clothes. 

There  was  a  surprisingly  little  amount  of 
formal  dressing.  President  Wilson  was 
not  far  b<  hind  in  the  carefulness  with  which 
he  attired  himself  for  various  occasions. 
The  Japanese  and  some  of  the  South- 
American  delegates  wire  practically  the 
only  members  who  were  sticklers  for  form 
in  dress.  The  English  made  it  the  fashion 
to  be  careless  in  dress. 

It  was  some  of  the  Britishers  who  first 
appeared  in  what  hitherto  has  been  con- 
sidered an  impossible  combination — a  derby 
hat  and  a  cutaway  frock  coat.  Others 
followed  suit,  and  one  warm  spring  day 
Secretary  Lansing  appeared  on  the  Rue 
de  Hivoli,  with  Mrs.  Lansing,  wearing  his 
bowler  ami  a  very  neat  cutaway  frock. 
After  that  the  American  secretaries  did 
likewise,  thus  setting  a  fashion  that  Wash- 
mgtonians  at  least  may  be  copying  even 
now. 

President  Wilson  never  wears  a  derby 
hat.  When  he  wore  his  frock  coat  he 
always  called  for  his  silk  hat.  Colonel 
House,  however,  sided  with  Secretary 
Lansing  in  this  particular  matter. 

Ever  since  the  dark  age  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son, who  kept  his  classic  snuff-box  in  his 
coal-tail  pocket,  cutaway  coats  have  been 
equipped  with  such  pockets.  They  are  use- 
ful for  many  things,  and  Mr.  Shepherd  tells 
us  what  Secretary  Lansing  uses  his  for.  He 
says : 

In  the  Hotel  Crillon  lobby  there  was 
a  branch  of  the  American  Army  Com- 
missary, where  cigars,  cigarets,  and 
chocolate,  all  scarce  in  Paris1  shops,  might 
be  purchased  at  home  prices.  Secretary 
Lansing  often,  as  he  hurried  out  of  the  hotel, 
would  turn  to  this  stand,  purchase  a  10- 
cent  cake  of  ohooolatadarded  w  ith  almonds, 
and.  as  he  thrust  it  into  his  coat-tails,  w  ould 
afford    a    picture    which,    for    advertising 
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Ghent is  try 

and  the  Astonished  Cow 


T"5!  IF,  cow  made  the  milk  for  use  in  the  family 
—  her  own  family.  She  thought  she  knew  all 
about  it.  She  was  resentful  and  surprised 
when  the  farmer  ran  it  through  a  separator  and  made 
butter  from  the  cream,  but  she  was  astonished  when 
the  chemist  got  to  work  on  the  skimmed  milk  which 
the  farmer  threw  away.  She  had  never  heard  of  milk 
sugar,  or  casein;  and  the  idea  that  billiard  balls  ami 
back  combs  and  knife  handles  and  adhesives  for 
coated  paper  were  hidden  away  in  this  same  milk 
and  only  needed  Chemistry  to  bring  them  out  was 
altogether  new  to  her.  Her  astonishment  was  shared 
by  the  farmer. 

Perhaps  you  are  a  producer  of  something  which 
has  equally  astonishing  possibilities  latent  in  its 
wastes  or  hidden  in  its  by-products.  Chemistry  un- 
covers them  in  nearly  every  line  of  business.  It  finds 
ways  for  making  better  candy,  shows  the  cutler  how 
to  select  the  proper  steel  for  his  knives,  finds  the 
right  boiler  compound  and  saves  thousands  of  dollars. 
The  best  bleaching  agents  are  pointed  out  by  Chem- 
istry, and  plant  cells  are  changed  into  paper,  twine, 
artificial  silk,  and  a  host  of  other  useful  articles. 
Truly,  Chemistry  is  the   great   servant  of  Industry. 

Why  not  make  Chemistry  your  servant?  Put  it 
to  work  to  solve  your  manufacturing  troubles,  to 
find  new  ways  of  production,  to  seek  by-products, 
to  regulate  your  buying,  to  do  a  million  odd  tasks 
Chemistry  alone  can  successfully  accomplish. 

For  thirty-three  years  we  have  been  disentangling 
industrial  knots.  We  think  we  can  help  you  just  as 
much  as  we  have  others.  So  we  ask  you  to  tell  us 
your  manufacturing  difficulties.  If  we  can't  aid  you 
we  will  frankly  tell  you  so.  To  find  out  will  cost 
you  nothing. 

But  if  you  prefer  to  first  learn  more  of  our  work, 
send  for  our  booklet  "  Chemistry  in  Overalls.'"  It 
will  furnish  you  with  something  to  think  about.  Of 
course,  it's  free  if  you  write  for  it. 

grtfjur  ©♦  Utttie,  3nc. 

Chemists      •      Engineers      ■      Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 


at  Kendall  Souarc 

Cambridge,  Mass 
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E  guided  by  experience.      If  your 
home  has  a  noisy  toilet,  you  and 
your  entire  family  will  understand 
and  appreciate  the   virtues  of  the  Silent 
Si'wel'do  Closet.    Again,  if  it  has  been  your 
duty  to  daily  clean  the  bathtub  and  lavatory  — 
if  you  have  struggled  with  the  "soil  ring"  that 
quickly  gathers  after  use,  you  would  appreciate 
'Tepeco"    All-Clay   Plumbing   fixtures,  modeled 
along  the  most  sanitary  lines  of  the  only  material 
that  is  really  efficient  for  building  plumbing.     Those 
who  do  the   work  of  housekeeping  are  entitled  to 
this  consideration. 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

is  most  sanitary,  beautiful,  practical  and  permanent. 
"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid  and 
substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its  glisten- 
ing  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be  worn 
away  by  scouring.  With  time,  inferior  materials 
will   lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  adhere,  the 

appearance    become   uninviting — the  -piece   lose   its 

usefulness. 

Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be  of  "Tepeco" 
ware.     A  wise  investment — a  beautiful  one. 


If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  be  sure  to  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

The 

Trenton  Potteries 

Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey 
U.  S.  A. 


purposes,  would  have  been  worth  thousands 
of  dollars  to  the  ehoeolate-maker. 

White  edges  along  the  vest  opening  are 
very  proper  form  among  statesmen,  it 
would  appear.  This  applies  even  in  every- 
day street  clothes,  which,  by  the  way,  were 
invariably  dark.  The  English  and  the 
Americans  were  those  who  seemed  gladdest 
of  the  opportunity  to  get  into  the  short- 
coated  business  suits.  The  French  dele- 
gates never  appeared  in  short  coats.  When 
the  Japanese  wore  short  coats  they  were 
likely  to  wear  with  them  trousers  of  a  light- 
colored  material. 

The  "snappincss"  of  the  American 
business  suit  is  remarked  upon  by  Mr. 
Shepherd.  It  distinguishes  the  American, 
in  his  opinion,  serving  to  single  him  out  on 
the  street.     He  goes  on: 

In  the  matter  of  silk  hats  the  American 
colony  members  of  Paris,  who  are  con- 
sidered the  best  -  drest  men  in  France, 
had  cause  to  criticize  the  American  delega- 
tion. It  would  appear  that  every  year  in 
the  United  States  the  silk  hat  takes  a  new 
form,  while  it  remains  unchanged  through- 
out the  decades  in  Europe.  President 
WTilson,  Colonel  House,  Mr.  White,  and 
Mr.  Lansing  all  seemed  unaware  of  this 
fact.  Their  hats  were  not  alike.  They 
were  of  various  models,  ranging  through 
some  ten  years  of  changes.  When  they 
were  not  grouped  together  in  their  silk  hats 
the  effect  was  not  so  alarming.  Any  one 
of  them  looked  different  only  from  the 
European  statesmen  about  him.  But 
when  they  collected  together  thus  attired 
and  looked  different  from  each  other,  it 
was  a  matter  for  comment. 

On  the  whole,  the  Paris  Peace  Con- 
ference was  not  a  great  sartorial  suc- 
cess. About  the  only  new  note  struck 
was  the  combination  of  the  derby  and 
the  frock  coat. 

It  was  no  mincing,  dancing  lot  of  states- 
men that  came  here.  Indeed  not.  But 
it  was  an  eating  lot.  Not  a  day  went 
by  in  Peace  Conference  circles  that  there 
were  not  luncheons  galore. 

"The  statesmen  danced  their  way 
through  the  Vienna  Conference,"  said 
Ferrero,  the  Italian  historian,  to  a  lady 
who  sat  at  his  right  at  a  formal  luncheon. 
"They  are  lunching  their  way  through 
this  one." 

There  is  undoubtedly  a  snappiness  about 
the  American  business  suit  that  none  of  the 
other  tailors  of  the  world  has  been  able  to 
attain.  American  suits,  as  viewed  at  the 
Peace  Conference,  seemed  to  be  made  to 
fit  their  particular  wearers.  At  a  great  dis- 
tance, in  a  Paris  street,  one  may  single  out 
an  Auterican  suit.  The  sound  old  British 
suit  is  made  to  drape  and  hang;  it  keeps 
one  warm  and  covered  and  it  is  wide-necked 
so  that  a  man,  if  he  will,  may  draw  his 
head  down  into  it  like  a  turtle  going  into 
its  shell. 

The  French  business  suit  is  made  in 
one  certain  way,  with  racy  lines  and  a 
tight  waist.  It  is  unchangeable.  It  does 
not  fit  you;  you  must  fit  it.  In  their 
American  business  suits  the.  American 
delegates  upheld  proudly  the  sartorial 
dignity  of  the  United  States.  In  the  more 
formal  dress  their  evening  clothes  bore  a 
trim  tautness  that  was  distinctly  American, 
but  in  their  afternoon  garb,  speaking  from 
the  standpoint  of  trimness  and  ease  of 
hearing,  they  were  outshone  by  the  British 
and  the  French.  Your  European  finds 
his  frock  .coat  a  thing  for  almost  every-day 
wear,  while  our  American  statesmen  on 
die  other  hand  seem  to  carry  them  rather 
uneasily. 


WEIRD   ITEMS  OE  CONGRESSIONAL 
"  STATIONERY  " 

r  F  turning  The  Searchlight  on  secret 
J-  discussions  in  secret  caucuses  and  on 
the  Ear  from  secret  debates  over  more  or 
less  secret,  treaty-making  and  on  the 
whole  complicated  machinery  by  which  a 
Congressional  session  gets  itself  started  is 
enough  to  make  an  editor  "discouraged 
and  deprest,"  he  can  always  find  relief 
by  turning  to  some  of  the  Congressional 
documents  most  unfamiliar  to  the  general 
public.  On  page  172  of  the  report  of  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Lynn  Haines,  editor  of  The  Search- 
light (Washington,  D.  C),  "found  in  the 
stationery  account  paid  out  of  the  'con- 
tingent fund'  of  the  House"  items  "as 
varied  and  entertaining  as  the  best 
vaudeville."  Mr.  Haines,  whose  monthly 
magazine  is  published  by  the  National 
Voters'  League  to  keep  its  subscribers  and 
readers  informed  about  what  is  going  on  in 
Washington,  never  goes  over  "these  mute 
statistics  of  political  finance  without  the 
feeling  that  many  of  the  entries  should  be 
interjected  with  (laughter)  as  undelivered 
speeches  often*  are."  This  editor  thinks 
that  the  entries  are  "funny"  enough,  and 
as  we  are  all  helping  to  pay  the  bills  he 
believes  we  are  "entitled  to  laugh — and  then 
swear."  To  quote  from  the  June  issue 
of  The  Searchlight  some  of  these  entries 
with  the  accompanying  editorial  comment: 

For  example,  on  page  183,  these  items 
appear : 
12  dozen  Angel-Back  playing-cards,  R.  and 

B.,  at  $2 $24.00 

0  dozen  Movies  playing-cards,  at  $2 12.00 

4  dozen  Congress  playing-cards,  at  $4 ...  .    10.00 
3  dozen  Boston  playing-cards,  blue,  at  $2. .      0.00 

2  dozen  Canary    playing-cards,    red    and 

blue,  at  $2 4.00 

3  dozen  No.    550    Premier    playing-cards, 

at  $2 0.00 

2  dozen  pinochle  C — 15  playing-cards,  at 

$1.20 2.40 

2  dozen  Pennant   whist   playing-cards,   at 

$1.35 2.70 

During  that  year,  in  all,  744  "decks" 
of  playing-cards  were  handled  as  "sta- 
tionery." I  never  saw  any  poker  being 
played  in  the  House  chamber  while  that 
body  was  in  session,  but  the  supply  of  cards 
would  suggest  that  games  of  some  sort 
might  have  been  going  on  most  of  the  time 
everywhere  else.  Perhaps  members  may 
have  employed  that  method  of  deciding  the 
disposition  of  pork  in  appropriation  bills. 

The  House  had  only  one  lady  member, 
but  during  that  year  forty-eight  manicure- 
sets  were  handled  in  the  "stationery"  ac- 
count. And  a  lot  of  similar  "stationery" 
of  the  boudoir  type  figured  in  that  account. 
One  powder-puff,  a  Parisian  ivory  box, 
a  hair-receiver,  some  sachets,  and  one 
dozen  assorted  busts  are  recorded  in 
various  places. 

Following  some  "lunch  kits,"  on  page 
184,  there  is  quite  a  bunching  of  toilet 
tools,  as  follows: 

2  manicure  sets,  No.  4712,  at  $2.70 $5.40 

2  manicure  sets,  No.  873,  at  $9 18.00 

2  manicure  sets,  No.  1874,  at  $5.55 1 1.10 

2  manicure  sets,  No.  4925,  at  $2.80 5.00 

2  manicure  sets,  No.  5725,  at  $2.25 4.50 

1  manicure  set,  No.  797 S.60 

1  manicure  set,  No.  0721 4.30 

1  manicure  set,  No.  0730 3.55 

1  manicure  set,  No.  0853 0.05 

Leather  goods  played  a  lively  part  in 
the    Congressional    "stationery"    market. 
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"A  Pillow  for 
the  Body 


Think  Right 

Sleep  Right 

Optimism  is  a  potent 
factor  of  beneficial 
sleep.  Cultivate  it. 
Think  right,  sleep  right 
if  you  desire  a  mind 
keen  in  its  perceptions 
and  a  body  truly  forti- 
fied against  the  day's 
duties  and  tension. 


^HIS  is  the  philosophy  of 
sleep— that  you  permit 
your  blessings,  rather  than 
your  petty  cares,  to  influence 
your  night's  rest. 

With  your  mind  thus  put 
at  ease,  the  resilient  comfort 
and  sleep-persuading  influ- 
ence of 


Sanitary 
Tuftless 
Mattress 


will  be  further  enhanced,  and  the 
physical  and  mental  benefits  of 
sleep  realized  to  the  uttermost. 

Tuftless  comfort  is  truly  a  thing  apart  from 
ordinary  comfort.  It  is  the  direct  outcome 
of  the  Sealy  Air  Weave  Process.  The  Sealy 
is  an  inseparably  interwoven  unit,  consisting 
of  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  cubic  feet  of 
fluffy,  sanitary  prize  cotton,  pressed  down, 
inserted  into  the  ticking  and  released  to  the 
generous  depth  and  buoyant  softness  of  the 
mattress.  Sleep  on  the  Sealy.  Know  the 
result. 

Your  request  brings  an  instructive  boo\  on  sleep — 
oho  attractive  covering  samples  and  the  name  of  a 
Seal\>  Dealer. 

SEALY  MATTRESS  CO. 

Sugar  Land,  Texas 
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Bags,  purses,  and  brief-cases  totaled  298 
for  that  year.  There  were  about  1(>,000 
greeting-cards,  a  lot  of  birth  announce- 
ments, some  valentines,  pink  program- 
pencils,  at -home  cards,  and  dinner-cards. 
Pocket-knives  totaled  270,  while  the 
number  of  fountain  pens  reached  only  107. 

A  certain  municipality,  somewhere  in 
Michigan  as  1  recall,  once  bought  an 
Ingersoll  watch  from  the  proceeds  of  a 
twenty-year  bond  sale.  There  may  be 
nothing  analogous  in  this  Congressional 
purchase,  but  "one  Ingersoll  "Triumph' 
watch"  is  included  in  the  stationery 
account  for  1917.  Somebody,  on  page 
188,  had  "one  watch  repaired." 

Back  in  the  boudoir  budget  I  forgot 
to  mention  "one  fan." 

Page  178,  where  the  "fan"  figures, 
shows  also: 

50  dozen  Gillette  blades $34.37 

18  Thermos  bottles  (quarts) 49.50 

18  Thermos  bottles  (pints) 34.65 

5  Vacuum  bottles 13.75 

And,  on  page  225,  sandwiched  in 
between  "one  box  midget  fasteners"  and 
some  ribbons  for  the  typewriter,  is  "one- 
half  dozen  egg-crates." 


A    PECULIAR    "SLANT"     OF    HUMAN 

NATURE  IS  REVEALED  IN  THE  LET- 

TERS   RECEIVED   BY  AUTHORS 


THE  editor-in-chief  of  any  journal 
knows  well  the  peril  of  large,  irate 
persons  who  want  to  lick  him,  or,  at  least, 
give  him  a  "piece  of  their  minds"  and 
have  him  "stop  the  paper."  So,  too, 
the  author  of  a  book  or  other  piece  of 
literature  that  enjoys  a  circulation  of 
more  than,  say,  twenty-five  copies  must 
be  prepared  to  receive  an  avalanche  of 
missives  from  persons  who  have  read  the 
"peerless"  or  "pernicious"  production — 
the  choice  of  adjective  depending  largely 
upon  the  state  of  the  liver  of  the  reader, 
and  who  "take  their  pen  in  hand"  to  tell 
the  guilty  party  in  a  few  well-chosen 
words  what  they  think  of  him  and  his 
writings.  Arthur  B.  Maurice  in  the 
New  York  Sun  furnishes  a  few  choice 
samples  of  matters  regarding  which  people 
have  found  it  necessary  to  write  to  various 
well-known  authors.  It  would  seem  from 
Mr.  Maurice's  statements  regarding  what 
some  of  these  people  have  written  that 
one  needs  not  necessarily  devote  himself 
to  the  most  important  features  of  a 
literary  production  in  an  epistolary  out- 
burst to  its  author.  On  the  contrary, 
the  most  trifling  tiling  may  serve  as  a 
good  excuse  for  writing.  Thus,  the  orig- 
inal dedication  of  Gen.  Lew  Wallace's 
"Ben  Hur"  read,  "To  the  Wife  of  My 
Youth."  This  was  interpreted  as  a  re- 
ference to  one  who  had  passed  away, 
and  the  author  received  a  deluge  of  letters 
of  sympathy,  some  of  them  containing 
thinly  veiled  proposals  of  marriage  from 
women  matrimonially  inclined.  In  later 
editions  of  the  book  General  Wallace  there- 
fore changed  the  dedication  to  read,  "To 
the  Wife  of  My  Youth,  Who  Still  Abides 
with  Me."  Mr.  Maurice  continues: 
Alt  ho    written    in   a    day   when   letters 

were     less     frequent,     tlio     of     greater    in- 
dividual   length,    probably    no    book    of 
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American  origin  ever  brought  its  author 
such  a  Hood  of  correspondence  as  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin." 

All  the  fire  of  the  South  welled  up  in 
the  epistles  of  denunciation  from  those 
of  slave-holding  proclivities  directed  at 
the  little  New  England  woman.  The 
tone  of  these  letters  was  balanced  by 
the  volume  of  laudatory  correspondence 
from  high-strung  Abolitionists.  Every 
character  in  the  book,  Uncle  Tom,  Top*;/. 
Little  Eva,  and.  above  all,  Simon  Legree,  was 
furiously  extolled  or  abused,  according  to 
the  convictions  or  prejudices  of  the 
writer. 

Not  his  exprest  opinions  on  the  slavery 
question,  tho  on  that  subject  he  held  ideas 
as  radical  as  those  of  Harriet  Beecher 
Stowe  herself,  but  his  public  utterances 
on  the  matter  of  international  copyright, 
emptied  a  mail-bag  of  letters  at  the  door  of 
Charles  Dickens.  These  letters,  for  the 
most  part  anonymous,  informed  the  En- 
glishman in  no  uncertain  terms  that  he 
"was  no  gentleman,"  that  he  was  "a  mere 
mercenary  scoundrel,"  that  his  motives 
for  visiting  the  United  States  were  "of 
the  basest  nature."  And  all  those  com- 
munications, whether  signed  or  not,  ended 
by  demanding  an  immediate  answer. 

"By  every  post,"  Dickens  wrote  back 
to  England,  "letters  on  letters  arrive, 
all  about  nothing.  This  man  is  of- 
fended because  I  won't  live  in  his  house, 
and  that  man  is  thoroughly  disgusted 
because  I  won't  go  out  more  than  four 
times  in  an  evening." 

Thackeray,  much  as  he  liked  the  writ- 
ing of  letters  and  delightfully  as  he  wrote 
them,  frequently  squirmed  in  receiving 
them.  There  was  a  kind  of  an  epistle 
which  he  called  a  "thorn  letter,"  and 
these  were  in  most  cases  of  Irish  origin, 
for  tho  he  married  a  wife  half  Irish  and 
proclaimed  a  love  for  the  sister  island, 
his  humor  was  of  a  quality  that  the  Irish 
could  not  always  understand.  There  was 
one  Irishman  who  was  in  the  habit  of 
writing  every  little  while  promising  an 
early  call  for  the  purpose  of  soundly 
thrashing  the  novelist.  Then,  when  he 
wrote  "Lovel,  the  Widower,"  Thack- 
eray provoked  correspondence  like  the 
following: 

"Sir:  I  have  just  finished  the  first 
portion  of  your  tale  'Lovel,  the  Wid- 
ower,' and  am  much  surprized  at  the 
unwarrantable  strictures  you  pass  therein 
on  the  corps  de  ballet. 

"I  have  been  for  more  than  ten  years 
connected  with  the  theatrical  profession, 
and  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  the  majority 
of  the  corps  de  ballet  are  virtuous,  well- 
conducted  girls,  and  superior  to  the 
snarlings  of  dyspeptic  libelers  or  the 
spiteful  attacks  and  brutum  fulmen  of 
ephemeral  authors." 

Or: 

"Sir:  I  have  just  read  in  The  Corn- 
hill  Magazine  for  January  the  first  portion 
of  a  tale  written  by  you  and  entitled 
'  Lovel,  the  Widower.' 

"  In  the  production  in  question  you 
employ  all  your  malicious  spite  (and 
you  have  great  capabilities  that  waj  I 
in  trying  to  degrade  the  character  of 
the  carps  de  ballet.  When  you  imply 
that  the  majority  of  ballet  girls  have 
villas  taken  for  them  in  the  Regent's 
Park  district.  1  say  you  tell  a  deliberate 
falsehood. 

"Having  been  brought  up  to  the 
stage  from  infancy,  and  tho  now  an  actress, 
having   been   seven   years   principal   dancer 

ai    (he  opera,   I  am  competent  to  speak 

on  (lie  subject.  1  am  only  surprized  that 
so    vile    a    libeler    as     yourself    should    be 


allowed  to  preside  at  the  Dramatic  Fund 
dinner.  I  think  it  would  be  much  better 
if  you  were  to  reform  your  own  life  in- 
stead of  telling  lies  of  those  who  are 
immeasurably  your  superiors. 
"Yours  in  supreme  disgust." 

Sir  Edward  Bulwer-Lytton,  in  common 
with  other  authors  may  have  been  the 
recipient  of  eccentric  letters,  but  at  that 
the  author  of  "The  Caxtons  "  was  no 
slouch  as  an  eccentric  letter-writer  him- 
self, as  is  evidenced  by  the  following, 
written  to  the  woman  to  whom  he  was 
engaged  to  be  married  and  afterward 
did  marry: 

"My  Adored  Poodle:  Many,  many 
thanks  for  oo  darling  letter.  Me  is  to 
meet  oo  to-morrow,  O  day  of  days!  I 
can  not  tell  you  how  very,  very  happy  you 
have  made  me.  No,  my  own  love,  don't 
come  before  twelve;  but  really  I  shall 
meet  you! 

"And  so  they  drest  my  darling  in 
white  and  black?  O  zoo  darling!  how- 
like  a  poodle!  And  had  oo  oo's  booti- 
ful  ears  curled  nicely,  and  did  oo  not 
look  too  pretty,  and  did  not  all  the  puppy 
dogs  run  after  oo  and  tell  oo  what  a 
darling  oo  was?  Ah,  me  sends  oo  nine 
million  kisses. 

"Ten  million  more  kisses,  my  own 
darling,  for  your  letter  which  is  just 
arrived.  It  is  read,  and  now  before  it 
is  answered,  take  the  following  (marks 
of  kisses). 

"Adieu,  my  own  Rose,  my  life  of  life, 
very  poodle  of  very  poodles,  adieu! 

"Ever  my  dearest,  dearest,  dearesl, 
fondest,  kindest,  bootifulest,  darlingest, 
angelest  poodle.     Oo  own  puppy." 

The  woman  who  received  this  extraor- 
dinary epistle  did  some  writing  herself 
a  few  years  thereafter,  when  the  "puppy- 
poodle"  business  had  come  to  an  end,  the 
subject  of  her  remarks  being  the  man  who 
had  written  her  the  letter  just  set  out. 
This  is  what  she  had  to  say: 

"Upon  his  asking  with  whom  I  was  going 
to  the  christening  at  Mr.  Fonblanque's 
that  night,  and  I  replying  'with  Lady 
Stepney,'  he  then  repeated  as  fast 
as  he  could  a  dozen  times  running,  'My 
mother  calls  her  that  ugly  old  woman.' 
He  then  called  out,  'Do  you  hear  me, 
madam?'  'Of  course  I  hear  you.'  'Then 
why  the — in — don't  you  answer  me?' 
'I  did  not  think  it   required  an  answer.' 

'D ■  your  soul,  madam!'  he  exclaimed, 

seizing  a  carving-knife  (for  we  were 
at  dinner,  and  he  had  told  the  servants 
to  leave  the  room  till  he  rang)  ainl  rushing 
at  me,  cried,  'I'll  have  you  to  know  that 
whenever  I  do  you  the  honor  of  addressing 
you,  it  requires  an  answer!'  I  said,  'For 
Cod's  sake,  take  care  of  what  you  are 
about,  Edward!'  He  then  dropt  the 
knife  and,  springing  on  me,  made  his 
great  teeth  meet  in  my  cheek,  and  the 
blood  spurted  over  me.  The  agony  was 
so  great  that  my  screams  brought  the 
servants  back;  and  presently  Cresson,  the 
cook,  seized  him  by  the  collar,  but  he  broke 
away  from  him  and  seizing  one  of  the 
footmen's  hats  in  the  hall,  rushed  down 
Piccadilly." 

American  authors  are  full  abreast  of 
their  English  brethren  when  it  comes  to 
receiving  letters  from  admirers  and  others. 
Among  the  most  edifying  are  those  that 
have  come  to  George  Barr  McCutcheon 
from  people  expressing  curiosity  regarding 
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A  partial  list  of 

Wilson's  Certified 

guaranteed  food 

Products: 

Sweet  Corn 

Green  Peas 

Tomatoes 

String  Beans 

Beets 

Pork  and  Beans 

Asparagus  Tips 

California  Peaches 

Pineapple 

Cherries 

Blueberries 

Raspberries 

Strawberries 

Catsup 

Chili  Sauce 

Jellies 

Jams 

Preserves 

Peanut  Butter 

Mince  Meat 

Olives 

Salmon 

Veal  Loaf 

Oleomargarine 

Ham 

Bacon 

Coffee 


or  a  hot  da 


TENDER  and  tempting,  perfectly  cooked,  Wilson's  "square -pressed" 
Certified  boiled  ham  not  only  gratifies  your  hot -weather  appetite, 
but  it  saves  time  and  tiresome  work  in  the  kitchen.  Each  ham  is 
carefully  selected,  properly  boned  and  trimmed,  then  boiled  by  expert 
chefs.  Our  exclusive  method  of  pressing  the  ham  squarely  gives  it  the 
ideal  shape  for  wasteless  slicing.  Divide  the  slice  and  make  two  sand- 
wiches. Your  delicatessen  store,  grocer  or  meat  dealer  will  be  glad  to  slice 
this  ham  for  you — ask  for  Wilson's  Certified  square  pressed  boiled  ham. 

The  rich,  full-ripe  flavor  of  our  Certified  ripe  olives  appeals  to  all. 
And  they  "go  splendidly"  with  sandwiches,  salads  and  all  other  hot- 
weather  dishes. 

All  Wilson  products  are  selected,  handled  and  prepared  with  respect. 
Thoughtfulness,  care  and  consideration,  such  as  your  own  mother 
would  show,  are  second  nature  in  our  organization. 

The  Wilson  label  is  a  pledge  and  a  promise  to  you  that  your  purchase 
must  entirely  satisfy  you. 


"JhibmcuiK 


WILSON  &   CO. 


CHICAGO 


yowi  quafca/nlee 


The    Wilson    Label    Protects    Your    Table 
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the  land  of  Graustark,  asking  him  what 
trains  to  take  to  get  there,  or  informing 
him   that   they  had   visited   this  country 

and  found  it  fully  as  delightful  as  his 
book  would  indicate  it  to  be.  Says  Mr. 
Maurice: 

George  Barr  MeCutcheon  is  one  popular 
author  who  has  learned  that  there  are 
occasions  when  the  unknown  corre- 
spondent comes  out  best  in  the  exchange 
of  friendly  hostilities.  There  was  a 
cowboy  living  in  Arizona,  forty  miles  from 
a  post-office  or  bookstore,  who  delighted 
in  the  romance  of  the  Graustark  novels. 
He  learned  the  author's  address  from  a 
Chicago  traveling-man  who  happened  to 
be  in  that  part  of  the  country  and  wrote 
a  long  letter  in  the  course  of  which  he 
said  that  he  was  eager  to  read  "The 
Sherrods,"  which  had  just  been  published. 
He  had  ridden  forty  miles,  going  and 
coming,  twice  a  week  for  a  month,  but 
had  been  unable  to  secure  the  book  at 
the  nearest  town.  He  was  writing  to  ask 
if  the  author  would  mail  him  a  copy  if  he 
would  send  on  the  price.  Mr.  MeCutch- 
eon, being  in  those  days  susceptible  to 
flattery,  sent  him  a  copy  with  his  com- 
pliments and  told  him  not  to  mind  the 
price.     A  month  later  came  the  following: 

"  I  don't  wonder  you  are  happy  to 
give  it  away.  You  don't  expect  people 
to  buy  it,  do  you?  I'm  much  obliged 
to  you  for  giving  it  to  me  for  nothing, 
but  even  at  that  I  think  there  is  some 
change  coming  to  me." 

That  hurt;  and  Mr.  MeCutcheon  made 
the  mistake  of  sending  on  a  dollar  and 
fifty  cents  in  stamps  and  asking  if  that 
settlement  made  author  and  reader  square. 
The  cowboy  replied  that  he  could  use  the 
stamps  to  great  advantage  in  warning 
his  friends  not  to  read  the  book.  Mr. 
MeCutcheon  had  no  further  retort. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Cutcheon's  novels  formerly  took  it  for 
granted  that  Graustark  actually  existed, 
and  many  were  the  letters  of  inquiry 
about  the  money,  language,  customs,  and 
location  of  the  principality.  A  woman  in 
Cleveland  requested  directions  for  reach- 
ing* the  place  by  rail  after  arriving  in 
Europe.  Her  daughter  was  an  invalid, 
and.  she  was  quite  sure  that  the  climate  of 
Graustark  would  be  beneficial.  Another 
woman  wrote  to  say  that  her  husband  was 
consumptive,  and  that  she  felt  that  if  they 
could  rent  or  buy*  a  house  on  the  mountain- 
side in  Edelweiss  his  health  might  be 
restored.  One  day  a  telegram  received 
by  Mr.  MeCutcheon  read  as  follows: 
"To  decide  a  bet,  what  is  the  quickest 
way  to  get  to  Graustark?"  That  tele- 
gram was  from  the  East.  Cincinnati 
went  it  one  better.  There  was  found  a 
cynic  who  complained  of  the  hour  men- 
tioned in  Graustark  for  the  departure  of  a 
certain  passenger-train.  Tins  author  had 
missed  the  correct  time  by  a  full  sixty 
minutes,  and  such  carelessness  spoiled 
the  hook  for  the  traveled  and  discrimi- 
nating reader.  San  Francisco  apparently 
outdid  even  Cincinnati,  for  a  woman  from 
the  Golden  Gate  city  wrote  the  author: 

"1  have  a  friend  here  who  has  traveled 
extensively.  She.  Bays  she  has  been  in 
Graustark  twice,  and  loves  it  very  much. 
Four  descripl  ion  of  the  country  is  excellent, 
she  says.  We  expect  to  go  abroad  this 
fall,  and  1  am  writing  to  ask  you  how  to 
reach  Graustark.  My  friend  is  in  the 
Bast,  and  I  can  not  find  the  place  on  (lie 
ina|).      She  says  she  has  seen   the  Princess 

Yelive  and  gone  through  the  castle." 
Once    Mr.    MeCutcheon     was    routed 
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out  of  bed  late  at  might  by  the  follow- 
ing telegram;  '"Please  send  me  your 
autograph  at  once  by  wire." 

Booth  Tarkington  received  numerous 
letters  from  women  who  were  uneasy 
regarding  the  situation  portrayed  in 
"The  Flirt."     We  read: 

The  exact  relations  existing  between  the 
heroine  of  that  story,  Cora  Madison,  and 
Corliss  were  shrouded,  so  far  as  the  actual 
text  went,  in  a  certain  doubt.  No  sooner 
had  the  .book  appeared  than  the  author 
began  receiving  daily  letters,  all  from 
women,  insisting  curiously  on  further  en- 
lightenment. In  every  case  Mr.  Tark- 
ington discreetly  replied  that  he  knew 
no  more  about  the  matter  than  did  his 
correspondents. 

At  one  time  Stewart  Edward  White 
considered  the  most  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  the  letters  received  from 
unknown  writers  to  be  the  number  of 
doubles  that  a  man  possesses  scattered 
about  the  civilized  globe.  Once  a  letter 
in  a  feminine  hand  and  with  an  English 
postmark  rather  startled  the  author  of 
"The  Blazed  Trail."     It  read,  in  part: 

"I  believe  it  must  be  you  who  sent 
me  the  lines  on  a  Christmas-card.  Only 
the  other  day  I  came  across  the  lines  in 
the  (one  of  his  books),  and  so  now  I  know 
you  are.  I  have  often  and  often  wanted 
to  say  something  to  you,  and  now  1  find 
you  wrote  it,  part  of  it,  before  I  felt  it, 
and  long  before  I  thought  of  it,  for  it 
took  me  some  time  to  know  what  I  did 
feel.  Among  other  things  they  taught 
me  that  'without  love  each  kiss  adds  to 
the.  woman's  regard  for  the  man,  but 
takes  away  from  his  desire  for  her.'  And 
I  would  like  you  to  know  that  there  are 
some  women  whom  it  hurts  forever  most 
bitterly  and  makes  them  feel  too  cheap 
and  nasty  for  words.  One  feels  so  mean 
to  all  the  ordinary  men  who  have  really 
cared  for  one.  I  never  knew  quite  how 
it  happened  at  that  garden-party." 

Neither  did  Mr.  White,  not  having 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  garden- 
party  in  question,  nor  of  the  lady  who 
so  romantically  wrote  about  it. 

The  first  announcement  of  Herman 
Knickerbocker  Viele's  "The  Last  of  the 
Knickerbockers"  took  the  form  of  a 
visiting-card,  conventionally  engraved, 
which  read: 


Mrs 

Valentine  Van  Wandelser 

Miss  Van  Wandelser 

At  Home 

The  Last  of  the  Knickerbockers 

The  address  given  was  that  of  a  well- 
known  bookseller  in  Union  Square,  New 
York.  Not  a  few  of  what  since  the  days 
of  the  late  Ward  McAllister  have  been 
known  as  the  'Four  Hundred"  solemnly 
and  punctiliously  responded  by  enclosing 
their  own  cards  in  acknowledgment. 

The  hook  brought  other  complications. 
Mr.  Viele  had  carefully  chosen  "up- 
State"  dames  for  his  Knickerbockers, 
but  that  did  not  prevent  an  onslaught 
from  Manhattan  Dutchmen.  "Peter  was 
my  great  grandfather,"  wrote  one;  "he 
married  a.  Van  X  and  not  a  Van  der  V." 
Another  said:  "Aunt  Caroline  is  now  too 
old  to  set  you  right,  but  1  have  often 
heard  her  tell " 

An  author  who  wishes  to  hear  the 
postman's  whistle  without  inward  un- 
easiness can  not  he  too  careful  in  verifying 
apparently  trivial  statements  in  his 
manuscript.     Mr.  Viele's  "The  Inn  of  the 


Silver  Moon  "  contained  a  song  which  the 
author  chose  to  call  an  old  provincial 
ditty.  He  was  unaware  that  there  were 
people  who  collected  old  provincial  ditties. 
These,  some  in  good  faith  and  some  in 
irony,  wrote  demanding  the  original. 
They  begged  the  author  to  produce  the 
music.  To  crown  all,  he  was  invited  to  a 
dinner  of  the  New  York  chapter  of  the 
Felibres  of  Provence.  "Which  only 
shows,"  was  Mr.  Viele's  later  comment, 
' '  that  it  is  never  safe  to  monkey  with 
poetic  buzz-saws." 

Edward  W.  Townsend,  who  created 
Chimmie  Faddru,  started  a  troublesome 
line  of  correspondence  for  himself  when 
he  launched  into  fiction.     For — 

The  gorgeous  slang  of  the  little  Bowery 
boy  created  a  wide-spread  impression  that 
his  creator  must  also  have  been  Bowery- 
derived,  and  led  to  complications  when 
Mr.  Townsend  turned  to  fiction  deal- 
ing with  other  conditions  of  life.  Once,  in 
a  short  story,  he  made  use  of  certain 
adventures  he  had  shared  with  a  couple 
of  Harvard  men  while  traveling  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.  That  provoked  a  let- 
ter of  stern  rebuke  from  a  Harvard  under- 
graduate. That  the  author  should  pre- 
sume to  speak  of  men  and  measures  not 
of  the  Bowery  made  the  undergraduate 
sad;  that  he  should  attempt  to  tell  what  a 
Harvard  man  would  do  under  any  circum- 
stance was  a  piece  of  impertinence  that 
could  not  be  encountered  without  indig- 
nant protest. 

When  he  was  a  very  young  man  Mr. 
Townsend  reported  for  a  newspaper  a 
law  trial  famous  throughout  the  mining 
States  and  Territories,  which  revealed  that 
a  mine  swindle  had  been  perpetrated 
through  the  "salting"  of  a  bag  of  ore 
samples  by  the  injection  of  a  solution  of 
gold.  The  cautious  expert,  who  had  per- 
sonally broken  down  the  samples  of 
ore,  had  placed  the  bag  containing  them 
under  his  pillow  at  night,  but  the  needle 
of  the  syringe  had  got  there  just  the  same. 
Years  later  Mr.  Townsend  used  the  in- 
cident in  a  magazine  story.  From  a 
stranger  whose  letterhead  proclaimed  him 
a  metallurgist  and  assayer  he  received  a 
communication  informing  him  that  such  a 
device  was  a  chemical  impossibility,  and 
warning  him  to  avoid  in  future  "such 
technicalities. 

Of  a  whimsical  nature  was  the  letter 
Mr.  Townsend  once  received  from  a  New- 
York  merchant  asking  if  the  copyright 
covering  the  books  prevented  the  use  of  a 
menu  one  of  them  contained.  Assured 
that  the  menus  of  fiction  were  free  to  all, 
he  explained  that  he  wanted  to  give  a 
certain  chef  an  order  to  duplicate  a  dinner 
described  in  "Days  Like  These,"  but 
that  a  painful  experience  he  had  had  with 
the  law  prompted  him  to  ask  the  author's 
preliminary  consent. 

Probably  never  in  the  history  of  au- 
thorship has  a  writer's  letter-box  been 
so  full  as  that  of  Rudyard  Kipling  when 
he  was  lying  desperately  ill  at  the  Hotel 
Grenoble  in  New  York.  Prom  all  over 
the  country,  and  indeed  from  all  over  the 
world,  were  those  letters  of  generous 
sympathy.  They  touched  Kipling  deeply. 
Never  again  was  he  to  be  the  somewhat 
acrimonious  correspondent  of  the  early 
days.  Once  before  a  flippant  stranger 
had  written:  "I  read  that  you  are  paid 
at  the  rate  of  a  shilling  a  word  for  your 
work.  I  am  enclosing  an  order  for  a 
shilling.  Please  send  a  sample."  Kip- 
ling did.     His  reply  was  "Thanks." 
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$360  aMonA-*4320  a"tear 

Dittos  Saving  for  Aetna  Explosives,  lac 


The  Chief  Tabulating  Clerk  for  Aetna  Explosives, 
Incorporated,  writes: 

uThe  tremendous  growth  of  this  company  during 
the  last  three  years  has  kept  us  on  our  toes  rinding 
equipment  that  would  handle  our  work  with  dispatch. 

"Ditto  did  it." 

Ditto  now  handles  almost  all  office  records  for  Aetna, 
including  comparative  balance  sheets,  compara- 
tive statements  of  high  explosive  sales  by  months, 
interdepartment  communications,  copies  of  con- 
tracts, production  statements,  cost  sheets  and 
everchanging  price-lists. 

From  20  to  IOO  copies  are  made  of  each. 

Before  Ditto  arrived  on  the  job  this  work  was  done 
by  the  printer  and  abig  corps  of  stenographers. 

This  method  was  slow,  inaccurate  and  costly. 

Instead  of  supplying  all  concerned  with  reports, 
office  boys  carried  three  or  four  copies  from 
department  to  department. 

Ditto  changed  all  that. 

Ditto  immediately  effected  a  monthly  saving  of 
$3bO  in  typing  costs. 

That  amounted  to  $4,920  the  first  year,  exclusive 
of  the  saving  in  printing  bills  and  elimination  of 
lost  time. 

Thats  what  Ditto  did  for  Aetna  Explosives. 

© 

Ditto  is  just  as  ready  to  save  money  for  you  in 
your  business. 

Big  or  small,  Ditto  will  do  the  job  quicker,  more 
accurately  and  at  lower  cost. 

Write  for  the  Ditto  Book  on  your  business  letterhead. 

Duplicator  Manufacturing  Co.,  Chicago 

Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


(Ditto 
CMarh^f 


Ditto 

THE  (QUICKEST  WAY  TO  DUPLICATE 


® 

Trade  Murk 
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I  Complete 

YOU  owe  it  to  your  face  to  try  the  Ever-Ready 
Razor  with  the  new  X  3  X  Temper  Blade. 

X  3  X  is  the  laboratory  number  of  the  formula 
by  which  this  steel  is  tempered.  Because  it 
will  take  and  retain  an  edge  to  a  degree  hitherto 
unheard  of,  it  is  the  most  efficient  stubble  dis- 
peller  ever  produced. 

'  Ever^Ready 

SAFETY  RAZOR         * 

You  know  the  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor — solid  brass, 
heavilyj  nickelled,  scientifically  balanced    and  ten  year 

guaranteed.  It  comes  complete  in  the  neat  and  compact  case,  with 
Radio  Blade  supply,  for  $1.00.     Extra  Radio  Blades — 6  for  40c. 

EveivReady 

^^^"^-^  Shaving  Brushes 


'""MK^i 


TRADE  MARK  FACE 


The  finest  materials  and 
the  most  conscientious 
workmanship  are  two 
reasons  why  the  Ever- 
Ready  is  the  best  shaving 
brush.  Its  hard  rubber 
grip  holds  the  fine  quality 
bristles  securely  and  per- 
manently —  the  bristles 
are  unconditionally  guar- 
anteed not  to  shed. 

30c  to  $6.50. 

American  Safety 
Razor  Co.,  Inc. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

Ever-Ready  Safety 

Razor  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


MR.  HAWKER  TOOK  CHANCES   LIKE 

A   BRITISHER,  A  FRENCHMAN, 

AN  ITALIAN,  AND  A  YANK 


\  MERICANS    have    not     shown    any 


£\ 


great    eagerness    to    "'take    chance*' 


in  the  recent  transatlantic  airplane  Mights, 
it  was  pointed  out  by  The  Digest  in  a 
recent  article  on  the  achievement  of  the 
British  aviator,  Mr.  Harry  Hawker,  and 
several  Canadians  write  in  to  express  then- 
more  than  enthusiastic  agreement.  We  sug- 
gested that  while  Lieutenant  Read  made 
his  trip  with  the  discretion  and  methodical 
carefulness  that  are  often  considered  char- 
acteristically British,  Mr.  Hawker  "took 
chances  like  a  Yank,"  but  our  well-meant 
effort  to  class  the  gallant  Britisher  right 
in  with  the  home  folk  was  cruelly  mis- 
understood by  some  of  our  Canadian  friends 
who  are  wTiting  such  sarcastic  letters  that 
we  almost  shrink  from  opening  our  mail. 
"It  is  with  regret  that  I  am  uninformed 
of  the  Yank  who  took  exceptional  chances,' 
unless  you  are  comparing  Mr.  Hawker 
with  your  national  hero,  Steve  Brodie,  who 
is  reputed  to  have  'taken  -a  chance,'" 
writes  "C.  P.,"  of  Walkerville,  Out.,  who 
asks  us  not  to  publish  his  full  name  in 
case  we  quote  his  letter.  "May  I  inquire 
Avhat  particular  Yank  took  Hawker's 
chances?"  An  attempt  "ingeniously"  to 
"skim  the  cream  off  Hawker's  achieve- 
ment and  appropriate  it  to  themselves," 
the  Toronto  Star  calls  our  comparison, 
and  the  friend  who  sends  us  the  Star's 
unkind  editorial  echoes  several  other 
correspondents  in  the  request,  "'Now  let 
us  see  some  Yank  take  a  chance  like 
Alcock  and  Brown."  "The  Literary 
Dicest  notwithstanding,"  says  the  Toronto 
Globe,  which  somehow  seems  to  have  gained 
an  impression  directly  opposite  to  that 
which  was  intended,  "there  are  plenty  of 
British  aviators  taking  chances  that  others 
might  but  don't."  This  authority  adds, 
"The  first  direct  transatlantic  night  was 
all  British — men,  machines,  and  pluck," 
thus  nicely  appropriating  Captain  Alcock's 
American  navigator,  Lieutenant  Brown,  in 
a  way  that  is  nothing  if  not  complimentary. 
"A  Canadian  soldier"  calls  our  attention 
to  "how  small  a  chance  the  Americans 
took  in  the  transatlantic  flight,"  and 
reproaches  us  because  we  didn't  "take  a 
chance"  sooner  in  the  European  War. 
An  American  now  in  Toronto,  Mr.  W.  S. 
James,  sends  us  this  cruel  witticism  from 
the  Toronto  Mail  <n,<l  Empire: 

"Harry  Hawker,  the  Britisher  Who 
Took  Chances  Like  a  Yank,"  is  tin-  head- 
ing of  an  article  in  The  Literary  Digest. 
Really  such  extravagant  praise  and  ful- 
some adulation  is  enough  to  turn  Mr. 
Hawker's  head. 

"Honestly,  isn't  the  attached  worthy 
of  a  place  in  your  famous  "Topics  in 
Brief?'"  asks  Mi-,  -huncs.  "As  an  Amer- 
ican in  Canada,  I  must  admit  the  joke 
was  on  me'"  Mr.  John  lr\  in,  of  Toronto, 
also  sends  clippings,  and  repeats  the 
request  that  "some  Yank   take   a  chance 


«l 


like  Hawker,  and  like  tho  successful 
aviators,  Brown  and  Alcock,  not  a  safety- 
first  chance  like  the  recent  trip  of  your 
three  hydroplanes." 

We  were  beginning  to  feel  strong  con- 
victions of  error  in  ever  having  (hough I. 
that  anybody  might  be  complimented  by 
being  accused  of  taking  chances  like  a 
Yank,  when  Mr.  P.  11.  Mathews,  of  Hot 
Springs,  Arkansas,  called  our  attention  to 
tin  Pact  that  Mr.  Hawker  had  not  only 
taken  chances  like  a  Yank,  but  like  several 
of  them.  We  quote  Mr.  Mathews's 
letter: 

June  7,  1919. 
Editor  The  Literary  Digest, 
Funk  &  Wagndtts  Company, 

New  York. 
Dear  Sir:    In  The  Digest  for  June  7, 
1  *>1*»,     I    note    your    comment    under    the 
heading,     "Harry    Hawker,    the    Britisher 
Who  Took  Chances  Like  a  Y7ank." 

Every  true  American  admires  the  brave 
Britishers  who  made  the  attempt  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  through  the  air.  We  can 
well  afford  to  be  charitable  to  the  full 
extent,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  own 
Commander  Read  and  our  own  NC-4 
succeeded  where  Hawker  failed.  Some, 
however,  are  inclined  to  give  the  greater 
credit  to  Hawker  because  of  his  daring 
in  taking  a  ten-to-one  chance.  I  would 
not  minimize  Hawker's  attempt.  He  has 
the  nerve  and  skill,  and  deserves  all  honor 
and  praise,  but  let  us  not  forget  that  his 
was  not  the  "first  attempt  to  fly  the 
Atlantic  without  a  stop."  No  greater  feat 
of  daring,  no  greater  nerve  displayed,  no 
greater  gamble  with  death  was  ever  made 
than  by  Wellman,  Vaniman,  Irwin,  Loud, 
Simons,  and  Aubert,  Americans,  on  Octo- 
ber 15,  1910,  when  they  hopped  off  from 

■Atlantic  City,  N.  J.,  in  the  dirigible  airship 
America  in  an  earnest  effort  to  cross  the 
Atlantic.      Traveling  in  the  air,  over   the 

'Atlantic,  continuously  for  three  days  they 
established  a  record  of  one  thousand  and 
eight  miles  in  seventy-one  and  one-half 
hours  (thirty-seven  hours  aloft  being  the 
former  record  of  a  Zeppelin)-.  When  we 
consider  that  Wellman's  attempt  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  was  made  nine  years  ago,  in 
an  airship  228  feet  in  length,  with  a  gas- 
bag capacity  only  345,000  cubic  feet,  with 
two  small  motors  of  only  80  horse-power 
each,  when  the  non-stop  airplane  record 
was  about  five  hours ;  and  further  consider, 
that  the  air  navigators  of  to-day  have  the 
advantage  of  a  world  of  knowledge  gained 
from  war-experience  and  the  progress  of 
science  and  invention — which  is  much 
when  we  compare  Wellman's  ship  with  such 
modern  Leviathans  of  the  air  as  the  British 
R-34,  670  feet  in  length,  with  probably 
1,200  horse-power — we  are  inclined  to  the 
belief  that  Wellman  and  the  brave  crew  of 
the  America  deserve  the  greater  credit  for 

'  the  display  of  nerve  of  the  pure  and  un- 
adulterated kind. 

Yours  very  truly, 

S.  H.  Mathews. 

Any  attempt  to  decide  wdiether  British- 
ers or  Yanks  really  have  the  greater 
"nerve"  is  further  complicated  by  the 
fact  that  the  rebuilt  America,  or  another 
bike  her,  later  exploded  and  killed  her  entire 
crew.  Many  newspaper  editors  give  up 
comparisons  in  the  sportsmanlike  spirit  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  as  quoted 
in  The  Digest  for  June  28,  apropos  of 
the  great  achievement  of  Captain  Alcock 
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ROCKINCHAIR 

Athletic  Underwear  for  Men  &  Boys 

The  outdoor  man's  union  suit  because  it  pro- 
vides such  enjoyable  bodily  freedom. 

It  fits  well  and  looks  well,  and  no  matter  how 
much  you  bend  or  stretch  or  play  there's  never  a 
bind  anywhere. 

Whether  you're  short,  stout,  tall,  slim  or  regular, 
there's  a  size  and  shape  to  fit  you  right. 

Look  again  at  the  picture,  consider  the  features, 
then  drop  into  your  favorite  store  and  ask  to  see 
it — by  name,  "Rockinchair". 

After  a  trial  you'll  be  highly  pleased — or  get  your 
money  back. 

Be  sure  to  get  the  original  garment  of  this  con- 
struction.     Its  simplicity  of  action  is  only  to  be 

found  in  underwear  bearing 
the  name  Rockinchair  in  the 
neck. 

At  most  any  good  store  in  a 
variety  of  sightly,  serviceable 
materials  to  suit  all  purses. 


Blouse 
affords 
unusual 
freedom 
of  action 


Henderson  &  Ervin 

Norwalk,  Conn. 

Branch  Offices  and  Stockrooms : 

New  York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


Seat  and 
crotch 
exactly  like 
your 
trousers 


Opens  on 
the  side 

Adjusted 
in  a  jiffy 


^£3b        -^ 


\T  JO  J     C       t  i.       ROCKINCHAIR  Underwear  in  Summer 

leaT      rVOUna    l^OmiOirt:    Duofold    Health  Underwear  in  Winter 
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How  to  stop 
gas  waste 

Adjust  your  mixture  with  the  aid  of  a 
G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 


EIGHTY  to 
ninety  per 
cent  of  the 
automobiles  in 
use  are  wasting 
gasoline  by  burn- 
ing a  carburetor 
mixture  that  is  too 
rich. 

The  correct  mixture  is  13 
to  15  parts  of  air  to  one  part 
of  gasoline  vapor.  Most  cars 
run  on  a  mixture  which  uses 
7  to  10  parts  of  air  to  1  part 
of  gasoline  vapor.  In  order 
to  make  this  immense  sav- 
ing, listen  to  the  explosions 
of  your  motor  and  adjust 
your  carburetor  screw. 

A  prominent  automobile 


man  gives  the  fol- 
lowing instruc- 
tions: 

"Decrease  the  quan- 
tity of  gasoline  until 
the  engine  loses  power, 
then  give  more  gaso- 
line until  good  power 
is  restored,  but  not  a 
notch  beyond  that 
point."  (This  test  to  be  made 
when  the  engine  is  idling.) 

The  individual  explosion 
must  be  heard  distinctly  and 
clearly.  If  your  car  is  equip- 
ped with  a  G-Piel  Cut-Out 
you  can  always  be  sure  your 
mixture  is  right.  It  will 
save  you  gas  and  money. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 


The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut -Out 

PIEL  PRODUCT 
"Tells  the  motor's  secrets'* 
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J^lafce  him  proud  of  uour  comp/c 


exion 


HE  WANTS  you  to  look  your  best  on  all  occasions,  and  is  always  proud 
when   others  admire  you,  but  no  matter  how  exquisite  the  gown  or  how 
prettily  dressed  the  hair,  a  poor  complexion  ruins  the  otherwise  charming  effect. 

The  cleansing  qualities  of  ^Resinol  Soap  are  of  the  utmost  value  for  improving 
poor  complexions.     It  is  refreshing,  soothing  and  healing. 

At  all  druggists.     Try  it  today. 


Trial  free.  W rite 
cDept.  c/tf-79,  9{esinol, 
cBaltimore,  &Ad. 


and  Lieutenant  Brown:  "The  two  nations 
pay  hearty  tribute  to  each  other,  and  find 
a  new  bond  in  the  kinship  of  courage  and 
skill." 

The  Toronto  Star,  in  its  editorial  objec- 
tion to  any  Britisher  taking  chances  "like 
a  Yank  "  is  in  substantial  agreement  with 
this  attitude,  as  well  as  with  our  first 
attempt  to  show  the  internationalization 
of  two  such  important  human  character- 
istics as  "nerve,"  which  might  be  con- 
sidered typical  of  that  land  where  Steve 
Brodie  is  "our  National  Hero"  and  that 
discretion  which,  according  to  an  old 
English  quotation,  is  the  better  part  of 
valor.  The  Star  credits  us  with  rather 
catty  designs  on  "the  cream  of  the 
exploit  of  Hawker  and  Grieve,"  which  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  not  of  opinion,  we  didn't 
have,  and  it  is  rather  hopeless  of  American 
appreciation  of  British  valor.  This  latter 
difficulty  may  be  cleared  up  by  a  perusal  of 
The  Digest's  digest  of  American  comment 
on  Alcock  and  Brown,  in  the  issue  of 
June  28.  Below  we  quote  The  Star's 
editorial  reproof  in  full: 

A  full-page  head-line  in  The  Literary 
Digest  reads  thus:  "Harry  Hawker,  the 
Britisher  Who  Took  Chances  Like  a  Yank." 

One  rather  wondered  how  our  neighbors 
would  go  about  the  effort  of  trying  to 
skim  the  cream  off  the  exploit  of  Hawker 
and  Grieve,  and  appropriate  it  to  them- 
selves. The  editor  of  The  Digest  does  it 
ingeniously. 

These  Britishers  "took  chances  like  a 
Yank,"  while  it  goes  on  to  suggest  in  the 
body  of  the  article  that  the  Americans 
who  crossed  the  ocean  in  seaplanes,  with 
stops  on  the  way,  and  a  string  of  ships 
lined  out  along  the  path,  were  following 
something  more  like  British  methods  and 
thoroughness.  Here  is  the  way  The 
Digest  sums  it  up:  "Nerve,  skill,  physical 
stamina,  readiness  to  take  a  ten-to-one 
chance  with  life  itself  as  the  forfeit  in  case 
of  failure,  these  are  proverbial  American 
attributes,  as  contrasted  with  English 
steadiness  and  thoroughness." 

But,  after  all,  isn't  this  pretty  much  a 
case  of  the  difference  in  the  way  one  sees 
oneself  and  the  way  one  sees  the  other 
man?  Are  these  "proverbial  American 
attributes"  proverbially  American  the 
world  over?  What  outside  and  indepen- 
dent authority  ever  pronounced  these 
attributes  as  being  exclusively  American? 
Nerve,  skill,  physical  stamina,  readiness 
to  stake  one's  life  on  a  chance,  are  British 
attributes,  and  have  been  for  a  thousand 
years.  To-day  Hawker  and  Grieve  are 
not  alone.  Baynham  and  his  navigator, 
two  other  Britishers,  hopped  off  the  same 
day  to  try  the  non-stop  night  across  the 
Atlantic,  but  had  an  accident  at  the  start. 
Perhaps  before  this  is  in  print  other  Brit- 
ishers on  a  Handley-Page  will  have  tackled 
the  nineteen-hundred-mile  ocean  flight. 
Perhaps  before  the  summer  is  over  a  Yank 
may  try  the  non-stop  flight  and  take  a 
chance  like  a  Britisher.     Who  knows? 

Captain  Columbus  was  not  a  Yank,  and 
he  took  a  chance  like  an  Italian.  The  whole 
story  of  the  ocean  is  filled  with  cases  of 
Britishers  who  took  chances.  Niagara 
Palls  had  been  in  America  a  long  time, 
but  it  was  an  Englishman  who  came  over 
and  swam  the  rapids.  It  was  Blondin 
who  came  across  the  pond  and,  taking  a 
chance  like  a  Frenchman,  walked  the 
Niagara    Gorge    on   a    tight    rope.      The 
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Arctic  and  Antarctic  regions,  the  lone- 
some rocks  iii  the  furthermost  seas,  Che 
jungles  of  Asia  and  Africa,  the  floors  of 
cvcr\  sen,  arc  strewn  with  the  hones  of 
Britishers  who  took  all  the  chances  thai  the 
life  of  daring  and  adventure  lias  to  offer. 
One  can  not  help  but  wish  that  our  other- 
wise line  and  delightful  neighbors  would 
quit  trying  to  survey  mankind  in  the 
mirror.  A  wide-open  window  would  give 
a  broader  vista,  and  there  was  ground  for 
toping  that  the  Great  War  had  blown  thai 
window  open. 


IS  THIS  THE  END   OE  EMILIANO 
ZAPATA,  THE  MEXICAN  REBEL? 


PROFESSIONAL  revolutionists  in 
Mexico  are  so  frequently  reported 
to  have  been  shot,  hanged,  or  otherwise 
summarily  disposed  of,  and  their  followers 
dispersed  to  their  lairs  in  the  mountain 
fastnesses,  only  to  bob  up  serenely  in  the 
news  a  month  or  so  later,  raiding  ranches 
or  ambushing  government  troops,  that 
one  is  disposed  to  wonder  if  that  energetic 
rebel,  Emiliano  Zapata,  is  really  dead. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  revolution  of 
1913  the  death  of  President  Carranza, 
then  First  Chief,  was  reported.  The 
account  recited  every  detail  of  death  and 
burial,  the  alleged  inscription  on  the 
coffin-plate  being  quoted.  Those  who  were 
inclined  to  doubt  the  story  were  told  that 
an  imposter  was  posing  as  the  First  Chief 
on  the  west  coast.  A  New  York  news- 
paper that  had  a  special  correspondent 
with  Carranza  wired  this  statement  to 
him  asking  if  he  was  sure  of  the  identity 
of  the  leader,  and  if  it  was  possible  that 
he  was  being  imposed  upon.  The  corre- 
spondent promptly  replied  that  as  he  had 
been  well  acquainted  with  the  Chief  for 
several  years  before  the  revolution,  was 
with  him  when  it  broke  out,  and  had 
seen  him  almost  every  day  since,  there 
was  no  chance  of  his  being  mistaken  as  to 
his  identity. 

Both  Villa  and  Zapata  have  been  re- 
ported dead  so  often  that  the  public  ex- 
prest  a  wish  "to  be  shown,"  and  The 
Mexican  Review  says: 

In  the  case  of  Zapata,  after  a  day's 
delay,  minute  details  of  the  fatal  and 
sensational  affair  were  received,  together 
with  photographs  of  the  dead  bandit, 
which  were  recognized  by  all  who  had 
known  him,  and  every  iota  of  doubt 
disappeared.  Added  to  this  was  the  fact 
that  the  remains  of  the  dead  leader,  with 
those  of  his  aids  who  were  killed  at  the 
same  time  with  him,  were  taken  to  the 
headquarters  of  General  Gonzalez  at 
Cuautla  and  exposed  to  view,  where  they 
were  fully  identified  by  thousands  who 
passed  before  them. 

Accounts  varying  in  detail  have  been 
published  in  the  different  newspapers, 
but  all  agree  in  the  main  points.  It  was 
the  culmination  of  a  plan  laid  by  General 
Gonzalez  and  carried  to  a  successful 
conclusion  by  Colonel  (now  General)  Jesus 
Guajardo,  of  the  Constitutionalist  army. 

Zapata,  it  seems,  had  been  on  the 
point  at  one  time  of  accepting  Carranza's 
rule,  but  was  dissuaded  by  one  of  his 
advisers,    whereupon    Carranza    adopted 
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Miss  Columbia 
Celebrates  the  Fourth 

Surely,  in  all  our  history  she  and  we 
have  never  had  better  reason  to  celebrate 
We're  going  to  make  this  historic 
Fourth  a  day  well  long  remember.  And 
Columbia  Grafonolas  and  Records  are 
ready  to  play  their  patriotic  part  in  the 
big  celebration. 

On  Columbia  Records  youll  find  all 
the  music  of  victory,  the  glorious  songs' 
and  marches  that  played  our  boys  into  ac 
tion  over  there — the  national  anthems  ot 
our  Allies,  American  patriotic  airs  from 
revolutionary  days  to  date.  The  Colum' 
bia  Grafonola  plays  this  inspiring  music 
with  the  snap  and  dash  of  the  greatest 
military  bands.  See  your  Columbia  dealer. 
He  will  play  you  the  latest  selections  on 
the  newest  Grafonolas.  Then  you  can 
make  your  own  selections  and  celebrate 
the  greatest  Fourth  of  July  in  our  his- 
tory    with  appropriate  patriotic  music. 

To  make   a   good   record  great, 
play  it  on  the  Columbia  Qrafonola 

COLUMBIA   GRAPHOPHONE    COMPANY 

New  York 

London  Factory:  102  Clerkenwell  Koad.  E.  C. 

Canadian  Factory:  54  Wellington  Street  West,  Toronto 
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the  Wilsoniau  policy  of  "  watchful  waiting," 

confident  that  the  Zapata,  movement, 
having  no  substantial  foundation,  would 
eventually  fall  to  pieces.  And  Carranza 
guessed  tight.  Zapata's  followers  began 
to  desert  him  when  they  saw  that  noth- 
ing was  to  be  gained  by  warfare.  With 
the  exception  Of  a  few  who  remained  loyal 
to  their  leader,  they  returned  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  soil.  Then  Carranza 
began  to  act.  General  Gonzalez  was 
sent  into  Morelos  and  had  Little  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  control  of  the  greater 
part  of  its  area,  including  all  cities  and 
towns  of  any  consequence.  Zapata  and 
his  small  band  of  followers  fled  to  the 
mountains  from  which  they  made  occa- 
sional raids,  but  they  were  so  seldom 
heard  from  that  at  one  time  it  was  re- 
ported that  Zapata  had  retired  to  Guate- 
mala with  what  loot  he  could  transport 
there.  It  was  at  this  time  that  many  of 
his  former  supporters  issued  a  manifesto 
accusing  him  of  abandoning  them  to 
poverty  while  he  was  abundantly  supplied 
with  cattle  and  food.  They  refused  longer 
to  recognize  him  as  leader,  and  many  of 
I  hem  abandoned  their  attitude  of  hostility 
to  the  established  Government. 

Nevertheless,  the  presence  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Zapata  and  his  handful  of  followers, 
who  preferred  the  life  of  bandits  to  honest 
toil,  was  a  menace  to  order,  and  it  was 
decided  to  remove  this  one  obstacle  to 
complete  confidence  in  the  Government. 
Ways  The  Review: 

Many  plans  were  discust,  and  it  was 
finally  decided  that  Col.  Jesus  Guajardo, 
a  young  officer  who  had  made  a  reputa- 
tion as  a  fearless  soldier,  with  some  five 
hundred  men  of  his  regiment,  should  open 
negotiations  with  Zapata,  declare  his  dis- 
gust with  the  Government,  and  announce 
his  determination  to  join  him  in  open 
rebellion.  He  accordingly  advanced  with 
his  men  to  a  village  as  near  Zapata's  hid- 
ing-place as  was  possible,  and,  after  some 
interchange  of  messages,  the  latter,  who 
was  suspicious  by  nature,  and  because  of 
his  own  experiences  in  such  matters,  sent 
word  to  Guajardo  that  he  might  come  to 
Ins  headquarters,  but  with  no  more  than 
ten  men. 

Guajardo  did  not  hesitate,  tho  the  risk 
was  imminent,  since  delay  or  hesitation  in 
accepting  Zapata's  invitation  would  have 
been  fatal. 

Several  messages  had  passed  back  and 
forth  between  the  two,  even  going  so 
far  as  to  arrange  for  the  disposition  of  the 
munitions  and  supplies  that  were  stored 
at  Cuautla  for  the  use  of  the  government 
troops.  Finally,  it  was  planned  that  as  a 
guaranty  of  good  faith  and  an  undeniable 
demonstration  of  his  sincerity  in  offering 
to  join  the  rebels,  Guajardo  was  to  attack 
and  capture  the  town  of  Jonacatepec, 
then  in  the  hands  of  the  government 
forces. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  in  the 
course  of  the  correspondence  between 
Zapata  and  Guajardo,  the  former  re- 
ferred to  the  good  work  (from  his  stand- 
point) that  was  being  done  by  Dr.  Francisco 
Vazquez  Gomez  who,  he  declared,  "had 
accomplished  much  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
White  House,"  and  was  in  a  position  soon 
to  cross  the  border  with  a  well-equipped 


armed  force,  consolidate  the  bands  under 

Villa,  Angeles,  and  Martin  Lopez  the 
latter    already    dead),    and    then    "rapidly 

dominate    the    entire    Republic."     All    of 

which    was    good    proof    that     the    Moiclos 

bandit  had  some  enthusiastic  correspon- 
dents who  were  tilling  him  with  the  s.-inie 
sort  of   misinformation   from    the    United 

States  that  was  being  handed  out-  there  Id 

newspapers  ignorant  or  willing  enough  to 

publish     statements     that     were     a     direct 

incitement  to  intervention. 

In  pursuance  of  the  plan  by  which 
Zapata  intended  to  test,  Guajardo's  sin- 
cerity in  offering  to  join  him  with  his 
forces,  the  government  troops  in  Jona- 
catepec were  informed  of  the  proposed 
attack,  and  were  instructed  to  maintain  a 
vigorous  but  innocuous  resistance  for 
several  hours  during  the  simulated  attack 
of  Guajardo's  supposed  deserters.  The 
attacking  troops  as  well  as  the  defending 
force  were  instructed  to  keep  under  cover 
so  far  as  possible  and  to  waste  their 
ammunition  in  the  air  or  otherwise,  while 
making  sufficient  disturbance  to  convince 
any  listener  that  a  genuine  battle  was 
in  progress. 

After  maintaining  their  desperate  re- 
sistance for  several  hours,  the  government 
troops  were  to  evacuate  the  town  under 
pressure  of  the  overwhelming  forces  of 
Guajardo  and  were  to  retreat  to  Cuautla, 
where  General  Gonzalez  had  established 
his  headquarters.  The  program  was 
carried  out  in  its  entirety.  Guajardo  at- 
tacked Jonacatepec  with  vigor,  while  the 
garrison  remained  under  cover,  returning 
the  fire,  which  was  kept  up  vigorously  by 
both  sides.  This  went  on  for  several 
hours  until  in  pursuance  of  the  plan  the 
government  troops  finally  fled  from  the 
place  and  Guajardo's  forces,  triumphantly 
marched  in. 

This  apparently  convinced  Zapata  that 
Guajardo  was  indeed  a  genuine  revolu- 
tionist and  he  seems  from  that  time  to 
have  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him, 
but  only  for  a  brief  period. 

The  events  that  led  to  the  death  of 
Zapata  are  variously  related,  and  the 
exact  details  of  what  happened  on  April  12 
may  never  be  known.  Guajardo,  it  is 
believed,  carefully  guarded  his  plans  even 
from  those  closest  to  him.  Nevertheless, 
Zapata  was  warned,  and  by  a  woman  Avho 
made  her  way  to  the  headquarters  of  the 
bandit  chief  and  told  him  of  the  plot 
that  was  on  foot  to  destroy  him.  Gua- 
jardo's Jonacatepec  ruse  was  revealed,  and 
the  writer  in  The  Renew  says: 

Zapata  seems  to  have  given  credence  to 
this  report.  Guajardo  had  gone  with  a 
small  force  to  Chinameca,  near  Zapata's 
headquarters,  and  while  there  received  an 
invitation  to  join  him  in  a  banquet.  He,  in 
turn,  had  his  suspicions  aroused,  for  what 
reason  is  not  known,  and,  believing  that  his 
destruction  was  impending,  feigned  a  sud- 
den attack  of  colic  and  asked  that  the 
affair  be  postponed.  The  next  day, 
Zapata,  with  several  members  of  his  im- 
mediate staff,  went  to  Guajardo's  head- 
quarters. The  latter  had  notice  of  his 
coming,  and  had  a  squad  of  his  men  drawn 
up  with  presented  arms  in  welcome  to  his 
presumed  leader. 

Accounts  vary  at  this  juncture.  Events 
happened  so  rapidly  that  there  is  small 
wonder.  One  story  is  that  Zapata,  imme- 
diately upon  his  arrival,  ordered  the  squad 
to  disperse,  or  at  least  to  leave  their  posts, 
and  that  Guajardo  at  once  set  the.  example 
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(Un-rewucheu  pnoiograph  showing  mountain  trail  conditions  encountered 
by  a  motor  truck,  completely  equipped  with  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires,  ivhich  is  owned  by  the  Cardnerville  Freight  Line,  of  Reno,  Nevada 
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Why  This  Motor  Express  Line 
Is  Changing  to  Pneumatics 


**  T7*OR  rural  motor  expressing  and  general  country  hauling,  we 
IP  are  convinced  it  is  more  economical  and  profitable  to  use  Good- 
year Pneumatic  Cord  TruckTires — instead  of  solid  tires.  On  solids,  we 
have  lost  time, paid  out  losses  in  breakages  and  had  to  refuse  business. 
Our  Goodyear  Cords  pfiid  for  themselves  in  three  months  in  busi- 
ness increases  alone.  The  rest  has  been  sheer  velvet."  —  Mr.  Jack 
Ginocchio,  part  owner  of  the  Gardnerville  Freight  Line,  Reno,  Nevada. 


NEVADA  farmers,  ranchers  and  store- 
keepers located  along  the  route  of 
the  Gardnerville  Freight  Line  now  find 
that  local  motor  express  shipments  are 
hauled  on  a  much  better  schedule  than 
heretofore. 

The  marked  improvement  is  explained 
readily  by  the  owners  of  the  transporta- 
tion enterprise,  who  recently  made  a 
careful  comparison  between  their  solid 
truck  tires  and  Goodyear  Pneumatic 
Cord  Truck  Tires. 

They  point  to  a  motor  truck  on  the 
tractive  Goodyear  Cords  which  hauls 
regularly  over  the  104  mountain  miles, 
separating  Reno  and  Gardnerville,  in  less 
than  9  hours. 

They  also  point  to  another  truck  of  the 
identical  make  and  size,  but  shod  with 
solid  tires,  which  has  always  required  at 
least  11  hours  to  negotiate  the  same  trail. 

This,  however,  is  only  the  beginning  of 
the  story  of  why  the  two  proprietors  of 
the  G.  F.  Line  are  preparing  to  have  the 
four  remaining  solid-tired  trucks  in  their 
fleet  re -equipped  with  the  Goodyear 
Cords. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  above  figures 
actually  mean  that  the  truck  on  pneu- 
matics completes  the  Gardnerville  trip  in 
a  day,  while  a  solid-tired  unit  must  take 
three  days  to  make  two  trips. 

Consequently  the  truck  on  the  big  Good- 
year Cords  does  considerably  more  work 
and  earns  a  correspondingly  larger  revenue 
for  the  motor  express  concern. 


Formerly  the  partnership  was  obliged 
either  to  refuse  a  sizable  business  in  egg 
shipments  or  to  pay  heavy  losses  due  to 
breakages  caused  by  the  jarring  on  solid 
tires. 

During  the  time  that  eggs  have  been 
cushioned  by  the  pneumatics,  not  a  penny 
has  been  paid  out  on  this  account. 

The  fuel  record  shows  that  a  gallon  of 
gasoline  lasts  11  miles  on  the  pneumatics 
and  6}4  miles  on  the  solids. 

The  oil  record  shows  that  a  quart  of  oil 
is  consumed  in  21  miles  on  the  pneumatics 
and  in  17)4  miles  on  the  solids. 

On  top  of  these  reductions  in  operating 
costs  and  the  improvements  in  earnings, 
the  rugged  Goodyear  Cords  are  demon- 
strating a  highly  satisfactory  tire-mile 
economy. 

After  running  over  several  thousand  miles 
of  the  rocky  trails  under  full  burdens 
they  still  are  new-looking,  promising  to 
rival  or  even  surpass  the  mileage  of  the 
powerful  solid  tires. 

They  paid  for  themselves  out  of  the  busi- 
ness increases  they  made  possible  in  the 
first  three  months  of  their  use. 

All  other  increases  and  savings  represent 
sheer  profits  on  the  investment  made  in 
them. 

Even  under  unfavorable  conditions,  then, 
the  prime  advantages  of  the  pioneer 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires 
stand  out  in  a  very  striking  manner. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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by  drawing  his  revolver,  firing  at  and 
fatally  wounding  Zapata,  after  which  the 
shooting  became  general. 

Another  account  is  that  having  learned 
in  some  manner  in  advance  of  Zapata's 
liostile  intentions,  CJuajardo  had  arranged 
that  as  soon  as  the  bandit  leader  arrived 
within  pointblank  shooting- distance  a 
1  mgle  should  be  sounded  at  a  given  signal 
from  himself,  and  the  men  drawn  np  as  an 
ostensible  guard  of  honor  should  begin 
firing.  Another  account  is  that  (Juajardo 
entered  Zapata's  presence,  whereupon  the 
latter  grasped  at  a  rifle  with  the  evident 
intention  of  opening  fire,  but  that  the 
former  was  too  quick  and  fatally  wounded 
his  would-be  killer  with  his  revolver. 

Whatever  is  the  correct  version,  and 
whatever  immediately  preceded  the  shoot- 
ing, there  was  most  assuredly  some  quick 
and  accurate  work  done  with  revolver  and 
rifle,  and  when  it  was  over  Zapata,  with 
three  of  his  intimates,  Mejfa,  Amoles,  and 
Palaeios,  were  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
while  the  remainder  of  his  body-guard 
took  to  flight,  several  being  either  killed  or 
wounded.  A  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken,  among  them  General  Jauregui,  and. 
in  accordance  with  the  announced  penalty 
in  such  cases,  he  was,  after  a  short  delay, 
"passed  before  arms,"  such  being  the 
technical  expression  used  for  what  is  more 
popularly  known  as  '"being  stood  up 
against  a  wall." 

The  body  of  Zapata  was  at  once  taken  to 
Cuautla,  where  it  was  thoroughly  identified 
and  was  then  interred. 


THE   HUMBLE  TIN  CAN  PRESERVES 
MORE  FOOD  THAN   HOOVER  CAN 

"\  1 /TIEN  Nicholas  Appert  hit  upon  the 
*  "  idea  of  preserving  food  in  hermet- 
ically sealed  containers,  he  probably 
never  dreamed  of  the  immense  industry 
that  would  grow  out  of  his  experiments. 
According  to  the  best  available  records, 
Appert  was  the  father  of  the  canning 
business,  and  Chalons  -  sur  -  Marne  the 
place  of  its  birth.  Appert,  who  is  cred- 
ited with  a  wide  experience. in  the  prep- 
aration of  food,  began  his  canning  ex- 
periments in  1795.  He  failed  at  first, 
but  he  was  doggedly  persistent  and,  after 
fifteen  years,  in  1X10,  he  developed  a 
simple  method  that  was  successful,  and 
the  advance  since  his  time  has  been 
merely  in  the  mechanical  methods  of 
food  preparation,  and  the  filling  and 
scaling  of  the  cans. 

Some  idea  of  the  wonderful  develop- 
ment of  Appert's  crude  experiments  may 
be  gained  from  the  fact  thai  one  of  the 
largest  companies  now  engaged  in  making 
cans  in  the  United  States  is  capitalized 
al  $40,000,000,  and  fully  half  of  the  out- 
put of  its  factories  is  used  in  canning 
foodstuffs.  Altho  the  canning  industry 
was  started  in  France  it  was  soon  taken 
up  in  Great  Britain  and  afterward  by  the 
United  states. 

"Curiously  enough,"   says   The  American 

Exporter,  "this  form  of  food-preservation 
was  conceived  primarily  as  a  military 
measure,  to  obtain  better  stores  for  the 
army  and  na\  y,  and  to  avoid  the  enormous 
losses  attendant  upon  the  methods  then 
in  use." 
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Of  the  growth  of  the  industry  in  this 
country  the  writer  in  The  Exporter  says: 

No  very  great  advance  was  made  in  the 
canning  industry  in  the  United  States 
prior  to  1855,  attention  being  given  prin- 
cipally to  sea  food,  which  in  a  fresh  condi- 
tion could  not  be  transported  inland  with 
safety.  At  that  time  the  cities  were  small 
and  fruits  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  were 
grown  in  their  immediate  vicinity  and 
delivered  fresh  by  wagon.  There  did 
not  exist  then  the  demand  for  something 
out  of  season  or  from  other  lands  that  has 
since  developed;  but  aside  from  this, 
living -conditions  were  not  such  as  to. 
compel  the  use  of  foods  in  concentrated 
form  and  free  from  waste. 

It  was  toward  the  close  of  the  Civil 
War,  1861-65,  that  the  superiority  of 
canned  foods  over  those  which  were  dried, 
salted,  or  pickled  began  to  be  appreciated. 
The  soldiers  in  the  detention-camps  and 
in  hospitals,  tho  only  meagerly  supplied, 
learned  of  their  excellence  and  value 
and  subsequently  carried  the  information 
home  with  them  into  every  section  of  the 
country.  Domestic  and  commercial  can- 
ning at  once  began  to  increase. 

The  United  States  to-day  is  the  largest 
producer  and  consumer  of  canned  food 
in  the  world,  and  the  food  is  no  longer 
limited  to  delicacies,  fruits,  and  vege- 
tables, in  order  to  extend  their  natural 
season.  Thousands  of  tons  of  preserved 
vegetables  and  fruits  are  used  even  in 
the  summer  because  they  can  be  obtained 
in  convenient  form  for  serving.  Millions 
of  tons  of  milk  are  being  canned  because 
it  is  not  only  convenient,  but  is  considered 
safer  than  the  average  product  delivered 
fresh.  And  in  the  matter  of  soups  and 
entrees,  the  preparations  of  skilled  cooks 
are  thus  made  available  in  humble  homes. 

Describing  the  industry  in  the  United 
States,  The  Exporter  says: 

The  history  of  the  canning  industry  in 
the  United  States  dates  back  to  1819, 
when  Ezi'a  Daggett  and  Thomas  Kensett 
packed  a  few  salmon,  lobsters,  and  oysters 
in  New  York.  In  the  succeeding  year 
William  Underwood  and  Charles  Mitchell 
packed  damsons,  quinces,  cranberries, 
and  currants  in  Boston.  Canning  was 
started  in  Baltimore  iti  1840,  and  East- 
port,  Me.,  chiefly  sardines,  in  1841.  Small 
canneries  then  sprang  up  all  along  the 
coast,  using  marine  products  as  their 
principal  article,  these  being  supplemented 
by  fruits  and  vegetables  in  season.  The 
industry  was  started  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
at  San  Francisco,  in  1856,  and  in  Alaska 
in  187s. 

Canning  is  one  of  the  principal  in- 
dustries in  the  States  bordering  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  In  California  it  is  most 
diversified,  but  the  State  of  Washington 
produces  the  larger  pack  of  salmon,  while 
Alaska  is  at  the  head.  As  a  food -pro- 
ducing state  California  is  preeminent. 
The  high  mountains  in  the  north  and 
east,  the  desert  in  the  south,  and  the 
Ocean  on  the  West  give  a  variety  in 
climate  permitting  the  development  of 
products  of  the  temperate  and  tropical 
zones. 

Southern  California  within  very  recent 
years  has  witnessed  the  rise  of  two  im- 
portant branches  of  the  canning  industry, 
namely,  tunny  fish  and  sardines.  The 
tunny,  or  albacore.  now  reaches  a  pack  of 
from  500,000  to  600,000  cases,  all  of  which 


finds  a  ready  sale.  Under  the  stimulation 
of  the  demand  for  foodstuffs  during  the 
war.  it  has  been  outstript  by  the  sardine 
industry. 

Sardine  -  canning  in  California  had  its 
beginning  in  1890.  Here  the  canning  of 
sardines  was  continued  in  a  limited  way 
for  some  sixteen  years  when  interest  in 
sardines  was  overshadowed  by  the  grow- 
ing tunny  industry.  Meanwhile  a  separate 
sardine  enterprise  was  started  at  Mon- 
terey and  grew  slowly  but  steadily  until 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe  it 
had  begun  to  assume  some  importance. 
Within  the  last  three  years  the  enormous 
demand  for  food,  together  with  the  more 
scientific  methods  of  fishing,  has  resulted 
in  more  than  doubling  the  Monterey  out- 
put, with  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number 
of  canneries,  from  two  in  1914  to  five 
now  operating  and  two  more  under 
construction. 

The  same  stimidus  has  caused  an  even 
more  conspicuous  growth  of  the  industry 
in  southern  California  where  there  was  a 
renewal  of  interest  in  sardines  on  the  part 
of  the  tunny-canners.  Here  the  pack  in- 
creased from  practically  nothing  in  1914  to 
some  600,000  cases  in  1916,  while  the  1918 
pack  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  cases. 
There  are  now  twenty-two  canneries  en- 
gaged or  about  to  engage  in  the  packing 
of  sardines  at  San  Diego,  Longbeach, 
Wilmington,  East  San  Pedro,  and  San 
Pedro,  where  about  150  boats  are  being 
used  and  the  fishermen  are  obtaining  from 
$12  to  $20  per  ton  for  the  fish. 

Salmon  is  one  of  the  most  important 
items  on  the  canned  -  goods  list.  The 
value  of  the  output  in  1917  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $50,000,000.  The  total 
pack  twenty-five  years  ago  was  1,300,000 
cases.  It  exceeded  10,000,000  cases  in 
1917,  and  the  estimated  figures  for  1918 
bring  the  total  almost  as  high.  A  case 
contains  four  dozen  one-pound  tins. 

One  of  the  peculiar  features  of  the 
salmon  pack  has  been  the  four-year  run 
of  sockeyes  in  Puget  Sound.  Every 
four  years  the  salmon  would  enter  the 
Sound  in  five  times  the  volume  of  other 
years.  The  canners  were  so  confident 
of  this  recurring  phenomenon  that  prep- 
arations were  made  accordingly.  Says 
the  writer  in  The  Exporter: 

Preparations  were  made  as  usual  for 
1917;  plants  were  put  in  order,  extra 
material  assembled,  and  men  hired,  in- 
volving a  large  outlay  of  capital.  Then 
the  unexpected  happened.  The  sockeyes 
failed  to  make  their  appearance,  and  the 
pack,  which  had  been  counted  upon  as 
exceeding  2.000,000  cases,  amounted  to 
only  760,000. 

Naturally  an  eager  search  was  made  for 
the  cause  of  this  calamity,  for  so  it  was  re- 
garded, as  there  was  no  certainty  that  after 
this  interruption  they  would  ever  return 
to  their  spawning-grounds.  The  cause  was 
not  far  to  seek,  and  when  found  was  so 
obvious  that  there  was  disma\  that  no  one 
had  thought  of  it  at  the  beginning,  and  yet 
no  one  had. 

It  appears  that  railroad  reconstruction 
on  an  extensive  scab'  had  been  going  on  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Eraser  River,  the  chief 
pathway  of  the  fish,  so  that  many  of  the 
channels  had  become  blocked  by  the  dump- 
ing of  refuse  material  and  by  temporary 
construction  work  just  at  the  time  when 
the  fish  should  have  been  entering  from  the 
ocean.      Both    the   United    States   and    the 
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TTAVE  you  ever  considered  the  constant  pound — pound — pound  your 
■*■■*■  tires  receive  in*  service?  Every  stone,  every  road  irregularity, 
means  a  pounding  blow. 

The  rugged  strength  to  withstand  these  blows  is  scientifically  built 
into  Ajax  Tires.  The  picture  shows  you.  Reinforcing  shoulders  at  the 
base  of  the  tread  brace  it  and  build  it  out.  Those  are  Ajax  Shoulders 
of  Strength.  They  are  like  those  more  massive  shoulders  that  brace 
the  lighthouse  against  the  constant  pound  of  waves. 

A3AX  ROAD  KING 

MORE  TREAD  ON  THE  ROAD 


In  the  Road  King-  picture,  note  just  how 
Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength  play  their 
part  in  adding-  mileage.  They  permit  the 
entire  tread  width  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  road.  They  give  a  wider  wear- 
ing surface — more  strength  where  it  is 
needed  most  —  more  ruhher  where  it 
should  he. 

With  men  who  are  mileage  "sticklers" 
the  Ajax  Road  King  stands  first  in  favor 
— and  rightly 
full  service.    You  can  count  on  it 


Eaeh  Road   King  yields 


It  is  a  significant  fact  that  97%  of  all 
Ajax  Tires  sold  are  chosen  hy  individual 
car  owners  to  replace  some  other  make 
witli  which  their  cars  originally  were 
equipped.  97' (  OAvner's  Choice — it's  a 
hig  endorsement. 

Buy  Ajax  Tires,  Ajax  Inner  Tubes, 
and  Ajax  H.  Q.  (High  Quality)  Tire 
Accessories,  where  you  sec  the  sign, 
"Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot". 


The  Ajax  written  guarantee,  which  has  always  protected  every 
user  of  every  Ajax  Tire,  has  ever  been,  and  will  continue 
to    be,    recognized    as    the    industry's    strongest    guarantee. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY",  INC.,  NEW  YOKK 
Factories:  Trenton,  X.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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VISION 

Dillon  light  is  your 
greatest  protection 
against  night  accidents 


Have  your  dealer  equip  your  car  with  Dillon  Lenses 
today.  He  can  do  it  in  a  very  few  minutes,  and  you 
run  no  risk  as  every  pair  is  accompanied  by  a  money- 
back  guarantee. 

More   Illumination 
With  Bulbs  of  Lower  Candle   Power 

The  Dillon  Lens  does  not  cut  down  or  dim  your 
light.  The  magnifying  bull's-eye  takes  care  of  that. 
It  magnifies  the  bulb  just  as  your  reading  glass  mag- 
nifies the  printed  page.  You  get  a  fine,  full  illumina- 
tion with  bulbs  of  comparatively  low  candle  power. 

Glareless  and   Safe 

The  Dillon  lights  the  whole  roadway  with  a  square 
path  of  light,  close  to  the  car,  at  both  sides  and  far 
ahead.  The  illumination  is  bigger,  better  and  safer 
than  the  light  you  -get  from  clear  glass  lenses.  You 
see  every  inch  of  the  way  no  matter  how  rough  or 
winding  the  road,  and  without  distortion. 

Dillon  light  is  glareless  and  therefore  legal.  You  can 
keep  it  on  full  at  all  limes  without  violating  the  cour- 
tesy of  the  road.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage, 
especially  when  passing  other  cars  in  close  quarters. 

Try  the  Dillon  at  Our  Risk 

Get  a  pair  from  your  dealer.  Try  them  out  on  a 
dark  night,  and  if  not  fully  satisfied,  return  them 
and  your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  your  dealer 
can't  supply  you  order  direct,  same  price  $3.50  per 
pair,  any  size,  postpaid.      Booklet  upon  request. 


DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO.,   Dept.  "  D,"   Wheeling,  W.  Vi 


r per  pair 

Any  Size 

Anywfiere  in  U.S.A. 


DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS  CAN  BE  SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


Atlanta.  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Boston,  Mass. 
T-ooklyn.  N.  Y. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


Chicago,  III. 
<  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
(  levelund,  '  >hio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas.  Texas 


I  >. nvrr,  Colo. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa 

Detroit,  Mich. 

i  .i.iiul  Rapids,  Mich. 

<   lit  Kails,  Mont. 


Davenport,  Iowa   Highpoint,  N.  C 


Houston,  Texas 
Jacksonville,  Kla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Memphis,  Trim. 
Milwaukee.  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Toledo.  Ohio 


Newark,  N.  J.  PittsburKh.  Pa. 

New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  N.  V.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  San  Antonio, Tex. 
Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Philadelphia,  Pa.  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash.   TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 

wmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmmm 


Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO..  Regina,  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Canadian  Governments  have  since  taken 
the  matter  up  and  are  exerting  every  energy 
to  overcome  the  loss.  The  year  1921  is 
being  awaited  with  decided  interest  to  dis- 
cover first  whether  the  fish  will  return  to 
their  natural  haunts,  or  whether,  having 
been  driven  away,  they  will  seek  refuge 
elsewhere. 

A  description  of  the  canning  industry 
would  not  be  complete  without  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  general  processes  which  vary  with 
different  products.  Some  fruits  require 
little  preparation  other  than  removing 
foreign  matter  and  defective  material, 
while  others  require  peeling,  pitting,  coring, 
and  sizing.  The  Exporter  says,  in  describ- 
ing these  processes : 

Some  vegetables  require  more  work  than 
do  the  fruits  as,  for  instance,  threshing  peas 
from  the  vines,  husking  and  silking  corn 
and  cutting  it  from  the  cob,  snipping  and 
stringing  beans,  peeling  beets,  potatoes,  etc. 

A  great  deal  of  this  work  is  done  by 
machinery  and  much  better  than  it  can  be 
done  by  hand.  Peaches  are  peeled  by  lye; 
peas  are  threshed  by  a  machine  at  a  speed 
greater  than  could  be  obtained  by  a  hun- 
dred hands  and  with  a  minimum  of  injury 
to  the  product;  corn  is  husked,  silked,  and 
cut  without  hand  labor  other  than  feeding 
the  ears  to  the  machine,  which  is  done  at 
the  rate  of  one  hundred  or  more  per  minute. 
The  work  upon  asparagus  and  beans,  how- 
ever, is  almost  all  hand  labor,  as  no  ma- 
•  chinery  has  yet  been  devised  that  will 
satisfactorily  handle  them. 

Grading  to  secure  uniformity  in  a  product, 
in  both  appearance  and  quality,  is  a  neces- 
sity in  all  high-class  packing.  Sometimes 
it  would  seem  that  this  is  being  carried  to 
excess  when  it  is  realized  that  there  are 
ten  or  twelve  grades  of  peas,  an  equal  num- 
ber of  grades  of  apricots,  fifteen  to  eighteen 
grades  of  peaches,  and  ten  grades  of  cherries. 
Grading  for  size  is  very  largely  mechanical ; 
fruits  are  passed  over  screens  having 
standard  openings,  peas  are  sifted  through 
perforated  cylinders,  and  beans  are  graded 
for  thickness  over  vibrating  rolls  and  later 
cut  to  standard  length.  Grading  for 
quality,  for  uniform  texture,  color,  and  the 
like,  naturally  requires  hand  work. 

The  washing  of  all  products  received  in 
the  factory  is  far  more  thorough  than  in  the 
home  kitchen.  The  packing  of  peas,  which 
may  be  considered  typical  of  the  principal 
products,  requires  practically  a  gallon  cf 
water  for  each  can.  The  washing  extends 
to  the  machines  and  cans,  and  at  present 
mechanical  washers  are  becoming  common, 
and  buckets  and  cans  are  cleaned  after  each 
operation,  no  matter  how  many  times  they 
may  be  used  during  the  day. 

The  majority  of  fruits  are  rilled  into  cans 
by  hand,  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  must 
be  layered  more  or  less  to  obtain  the  proper 
degree  of  filling.  A  definite  number  of 
peaches  or  pears,  for  instance,  can  not  be 
placed  in  a  can  by  a  machine  so  as  to  obtain 
uniform  filling  or  weight  without  crushing 
or  injuring.  All  fruits  are  filled  by  weigh! . 
The  reverse  is  true  for  most  vegetables; 
corn,  peas,  baked  beans,  hominy,  pumpkin, 
squash  and  most  tomatoes  are  filled  by 
volume,  the  work  being  done  by  machines. 

After  the  packing  of  the  cans  comes  the 
final  process  of  sealing,  which  is  done  in 
a  chamber  under  partial  vacuum.  The 
method  of  closing  the  cans  depends  upon 
the  type  used.  The  Exporter  says  of  this 
process : 

The    soldered-top    cans    are    sealed    by 
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automatic  maohines  which  wipe  the  lops, 
place  the  caps,  appl\  the  dux,  heat  the 
solder,  and  close  the  vent  without-  the  in- 
troduction of  hand  labor.  The  open-top 
can  is  closed  by  automatic  machinery  which 
places  the  cover  in  position  and  crimps  the 
edge  to  the  bottom  of  the  can  by  means  of 
heavy  rolls.  No  acid  or  solder  is  used,  but 
a  cement  substance,  or  paper  gasket  is 
interposed  between  the  laps  of  tin. 

The  final  act  of  sterilizing  the  cans  is 
known  as  the  "process,"  and  may  be  carried 
on  below,  at,  or  above  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, depending  upon  the  material.  When 
done  below,  or  at  the  boiling  tempera- 
ture, open  water-baths  arc  generally  em- 
ployed and  the  temperature  controlled. 
When  carried  on  above  the  boiling-point, 
the  work  is  accomplished  in  retorts,  or 
autoclaves,  in  water  or  steam  under  pres- 
sure. The  final  step  is  the  cooling  of  the 
cans,  which  is  done  to  prevent  prolonged 
cooking  of  the  product.  Different  methods 
are  used,  such  as  turning  cold  water  into 
the  retort  or  cooker,  removing  the  cans 
from  the  cooker  to  a  cooling-plant,  spray- 
ing the  cans  in  the  open,  or  stacking  them 
in  trays  so  that  air  may  circulate  freely, 
and  the  cans  be  cooled  slowly  according  to 
requirements. 

Market  conditions  governing  canned 
foods  have  undergone  a  radical  change  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  The  demand  for  food- 
stuffs of  all  kinds  was  so  great  both  for  do- 
mestic use  and  for  the  Army  and  Navy  that 
there  was  little  left  for  export,  but  such  as 
there  was  found  a  ready  market  at  prices 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  prewar  days. 
American  canned  food  has  been  introduced 
into  many  foreign  markets  where  it  had 
been  known  only  in  a  small  way  and  where 
there  is  now  reason  to  believe  it  to  have 
established  a  permanent  foothold.  Some 
of  the  experiences  since  the  armistice  was 
signed  have  been  spectacular,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  export  demand  for  canned 
fruit  since  the  first  of  the  year  when  govern- 
ment restrictions  were  relaxed.  Within 
a  space  of  six  weeks  more  than  $10,000,000 
worth  was  sold  to  go  abroad,  chiefly  to 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

Owing  to  the  high  cost  of  production, 
prices  for  domestic  markets  had  been  very 
high  even  for  war-times.  A  can  of  peaches 
which  in  prewar  days  retailed  for  18  to  20 
cents  a  can,  could  not  be  obtained  for  less 
than  35  cents.  As  long  as  the  war  lasted 
and  workers  in  the  munition-factories  and 
other  war-activities  were  being  paid  on  an 
inflated  basis,  there  was  no  particular  com- 
plaint in  regard  to  prices.  With  the  war 
stopt,  and  popular  sentiment  directed 
toward  a  reduction  in  prices,  the  housewife 
hesitated  at  paying  35  cents  for  a  can  of 
peaches.  Not  so  the  Londoner.  Having 
been  deprived  of  sweets  of  practically  every 
kind  until  the  taste  of  them  had  been  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  the  matter  of  price  did  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all,  and  these  same 
peaches  which  were  refused  in  America 
were  sold  in  London  as  high  as  $1.50  a 
can,  and  the  supply  was  insufficient  at  that. 


Speaking  of  Father. — Mother — "  No, 
Ethel,  a  visit  to  the  seashore  is  out  of  the 
question  this  vear.  Your  father  can't 
afford  it," 

"  Mother,  has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 
that  father  could  work  harder  if  he  tried?  " 
— Life. 

And  Deserves  a  Medal. — Knicker — 
"  The  post-office  has  issued  victory  stamps." 

Bocker — "  Any  stamp  that  succeeds 
in  getting   there  is   a  victory   stamp." — 

Cleveland  Press. 


UNIVERSAL  JOINTS  AND 
PROPELLER   SHAFTS 

r  ROM  the  great  mills  of  Pennsylvania  comes  the  steel 
for  Spicer  Universal  Joints   and   Propeller    Shafts. 

The  entire  driving  load  of  your  car  falls  upon  the 
propeller  shaft.  Sudden  stresses  wrench  and  rack  it — ■ 
stresses    which    only    the    strongest   of   steel    can   resist. 

Since  1904  Spicer  Propeller  Shafts  have  served 
quietly,  efficiently,  enduringly — outlasting  the  finest  cars. 

Todayjnore  than  one  hundred  of  the  leading  makes 
of  motor  vehicles  are  SpicER-equipped. 

Every  genuine    Spicer    Universal   Joint 
bears  the  Spicer  name  on  the  edge  of  the  flange. 

Spicer    Mfg.    Corporation 

SOUTH     PLAINFIELD,     N.     J. 

Blast  Furnaces,  Bethlehem,  Pa.: 
The  first  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  Spicer  Universal  Joint. 


"W 


Spicer  Propeller  Shaft 

Assembly  Fitted  with  two 

Spicer  Universal  Joints 
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GERMAN-AMERICAN  PATENT  TANGLE 


"TT IGHLY  complicated"  is    what    an 

-*■  A  editorial  writer  in  The  Iron  Age 
(New  York,  May  22)  says  of  the  tangle 
that  the  war  has  made  of  patent  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
During  the  great  struggle,  the  Germans 
have  been  using  every  invention  they 
could  lay  their  hands  on.  regardless  of 
patent  rights;  while,  since  the  entrance  of 
the  United  States  into  the  war,  we  have 
used  patented  German  devices  by  license 
issued  by  our  Government.  Is  there  a 
'patent  clause"  in  the  Peace  Treaty?  The 
Iron  Age  trusts  and  expects  that  there  is 
to  be  at  least  some  kind  of  a  commission 
to  straighten  out  the  mess.     It  says: 

"The  patent  situation  as  it  affects  the 
relations  of  American  industry  with  Ger- 
many, and  with  Austria  also,  is  being 
studied  with  keen  interest,  and,  it  may  be 
added,  with  much  perplexity,  by  the 
Americau  patent  attorneys.  The  present 
and  future  interests  of  their  clients  are 
involved,  perhaps  in  a  large  way.  Ap- 
parently German  attorneys  are  equally 
concerned,  for  some  of  them  have  already 
communicated  with  American  patent  firms 
with  the  hope  of  renewing  connections 
which  existed  until  severed  by  the  war. 

"This  patent  situation  is  very  highly 
complicated.  Among  other  things,  Amer- 
ican holders  of  patents  have  not  been  able 
to  pay  their  renewal  fees  required  each  year 
under  both  German  and  Austrian  laws, 
nor  have  their  inventions  been  worked  in 
those  countries,  as  required  if  protection  is 
to  be  accorded  beyond  a  limited  period  of 
time.  Therefore,  it  is  possible  that  all  of 
these  patents  may  be  declared  void,  tho 
this  is  not  believed  to  be  probable,  for  to 
take  such  action  would  be  extremely  bad 
policy. 

"The  effect  of  the  method  adopted  for 
handling  German  patents  in  the  United 
States  during  the  war  will  not  be  unim- 
portant in  its  effect  upon  the  future  attitude 
of  Germany.  An  act  of  Congress  gave  to 
Americans  the  right  to  secure  licenses  from 
the  United  States  Government  to  work 
protected  German  inventions  for  the  period 
of  the  war  and  for  a  period  of  grace  fol- 
lowing the  making  of  the  Peace  Treaty, 
with  certain  definite  provisions  for  the  col- 
lection of  royalty  by  the  German  owners 
later.  It  is  said  that  five  thousand  licenses 
to  work  such  inventions  have  been  issued. 
Then,  too,  in  looking  into  the  future  it 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of  that  the  Alien 
Property  Custodian  has  taken  over  the 
German  patents,  which,  in  itself,  may 
have  an  influence. 

"  Naturally,  while  the  war  was  in  progress 
the  Germans  availed  themselves  of  every 
invention  of  every  nation,  regardless  of 
patent  protection,  where  such  invention 
was  useful  to  them  in  the  conduct  of  the 
war  or  otherwise.  Perhaps  the  Germans, 
too,  made  provision  for  the  payment  of 
royalties  when  the  use  of  an  invention 
constituted  an  infringement.  Then,  again, 
perhaps  they  did  not.  It  is  presumed  that 
somewhere  in  the  Treaty  of  Peace  a  com- 
mission is  created  whose  functions  will 
include  power  to  act  on  the  question  of 
patents  as  between  the  belligerent  nations. 
No  announcement  to  that  effect  has  been 


made,  so  far  as  can  be  learned,  and  possi- 
bly patents  may  not  be  specifically  named 
in  the  Treaty.  But  the  lawyers  believe 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  too  great  im- 
portance to  have  been  overlooked  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  Peace  Council,  and 
that  it  will  come  within  the  scope  of  action 
of  some  body  established  by  the  Treaty." 

The  writer  is  confident  that  the  German 
Government,  when  affairs  have  settled 
down  to  a  substantial  basis,  will  be  glad  to 
renew  reciprocal  protection  of  patents. 
The  United  States  in  its  turn  has  been 
liberal  in  patent  protection  granted  to 
citizens  of  other  countries,  for  no  insistence 
is  made  on  compulsory  working  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  practically  every  other 
nation  includes  that  provision.  The  Iron 
Age  concludes: 

"As  every  one  knows,  Germany,  and 
Austria  likewise,  have  profited  greatly 
in  the  past  by  this  American  protection, 
and  no  one  doubts  that  their  manu- 
facturers and  inventors  will  be  glad  to  call 
bygones  bygones  and  demand  of  their 
Government  a  patent  treaty.  Gf  course, 
American  manufacturers  and  inventors 
will  be  equally  anxious  to  secure  pro- 
tection in  those  other  countries.  But 
many  tangles  remain  to  be  unsnarled  before 
the  [skein  of  the  patent  situation  is  again 
in  orderly  shape." 


ARE  TROLLEY   ILLS  EXAGGERATED? 


"  I  "HE  trolley  may  be  sick,  but  it  is  not 
*■  going  to  die,  thinks  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (New  York,  May  24), 
commenting,  in  its  editorial  pages,  on  the 
article  headed  "Is  the  Trolley  in  Danger 
of  Becoming  Extinct?"  printed  in  our 
issue  for  May  17.  The  editor  believes  that 
while  the  general  impression  given  by  the 
article  is  a  fair  picture  of  the  electric-railway 
business  at  the  moment,  the  reader  is  left 
somewhat  in  the  air  as  to  whether  the 
country  is  soon  to  be  deprived  of  its 
electric-railway  service,  some  other  trans- 
portation agency  displacing  it.     He  writes: 

"The  thoughtful  railway  man  asks  him- 
self frequently:  'How  long  can  we  con- 
tinue to  give  service  under  the  present 
conditions? '  But  he  hopes  and  believes 
that  conditions  are  going  to  be  ameliorated 
soon 

"With  all  due  appreciation  of  the  gravity 
of  the  present  situation,  Ave  can  not  over- 
look certain  facts  bearing  upon  the  situ- 
ation. We  feel,  in  fact,  as  did  Mark 
Twain  when  he  said  that  certain  reports  of 
his  death  were  greatly  exaggerated.  As 
for  the  'vanishing'  characteristic  of  the 
trollex  -car,  statistics  fail  to  disclose  it.  The 
Census  Bureau  figures  just  issued  show  a 
total  of  nearly  10^,000  cars  in  use  in  1917  as 
compared  with  slightly  more  than  04,000 
in  1912.  A  canvass  made  by  this  paper 
a  few  months  ago  checked  closely  with  the 
above  as  to  total  and  showed  that  more 
than  2,400  cars  were  ordered  in  1918. 
These  numbers  are  not  as  large  as  the 
public  and  railway  managers  would  like  to 
see,  but  they  do  not  indicate  that  the 
electric  railway  is  a  vanishing  quantity. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more  demand 
for  electric-railway  transportation,  taking 
the  country  by  and  large,  than  ever  before. 
The  only  trouble  is  that  the  public  does 
not  realize  fully  vet  that  the  railways  are 


subject  to  the  higher  cost  of  operation 
which  affects  every  other  industry  and 
that  they  must  have  more  money.  Higher 
net  earnings,  based  on  a  system  of  higher 
fares,  would  cure  all  the  railways'  present 
ills.  Until  they  are  secured,  the  electric 
railways  can  not  give  the  service  which 
the  public  needs.  Some  will  pass  into  the 
hands  of  receivers  and  a  few  of  the  weaker 
lines  may  be  abandoned,  not  in  favor  of 
any  substitute  but  because  they  are  pre- 
vented from  charging  an  adequate  fare. 
It  is  this  Aery  permanence  of  the  electric 
railway  as  a  whole  which  is  an  added 
reason  for  its  fair  treatment  by  the  public." 


HOME   REMEDIES  AND  PATENT 
MEDICINES 


THE  name  "patent  medicine"  is  no 
longer  descriptive,  if  it  ever  was  so. 
Few  remedies  called  by  this  name  could  be 
patented,  and  if  they  could,  the  maker 
would  not  patent  them,  because  mystery  is 
one  of  his  assets  and  there  can  be  no 
patent  without  a  complete  description. 
Dr.  Arthur  J.  Cramp,  who  wTites  on  the 
subject  in  The  Journal  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  May  24), 
prefers  the  term  "Nostrums,"  and  uses  it 
in  his  title,  "Nostrums  and  the  Public 
Health."  He  defines  the  term  as  an 
"unscientific,  mixture,"  and  divides  these 
into  two  classes,  according  to  whether  they 
are  sold  to  physicians  or  directly  to  the 
public.  Popularly,  it  is  only  the  latter 
that  are  called  "patent  medicines,"  the 
former  being  known  as  "proprietaries." 
There  is  little  difference,  Dr.  Cramp  thinks; 
and  the  "proprietary"  often  becomes  a 
"patent  medicine"  after  physicians  of  the 
easy-going  type  have  unwittingly  done 
their  part  to  popularize  it.  Writes 
Dr.  Cramp: 

"Shrewd  manufacturers — or,  more  cor- 
rectly, exploiters,  for  many  of  these 
products  are  not  manufactured  by  those 
that  sell  them — discovered  years  ago  that 
one  of  the  least  expensive  methods  of 
introducing  a  nostrum  to  the  public  was 
by  way  of  the  medical  profession.  After 
the  profession  had  been  widely  circularized 
and  much  space  bought  in  the  advertising 
pages  of  medical  journals  of  a  certain  type; 
after  uncritical  or  unthinking  physicians 
had  prescribed  the  products  (of  course,  in 
the  'original  package'  with  the  name  blown 
in  the  bottle  or  a  monogram  stamped  on 
the  tablet);  after  the  patient  had  learned 
with  disgust  that  his  physician  had 
merely  prescribed  a  'patent  medicine' 
that  could  more  cheaply  have  been  pur- 
chased direct — then  the  one-time  'pro- 
prietary' threw  off  its  'ethical  mask  and 
became  frankly  a  'patent  medicine.'  Such 
has  been  the  genesis  of  many  a  'patent 
medicine'  on  the  market  to-day.  Others, 
less  deviously,  have  gone  directly  to  the 
public  at  the  outset 

"There  has  been  a  tendency  during  the 
past  few  years  to  assume  that  the  Federal 
Pood  and  Drugs  Act,  commonly  known  as 
the  Pure  Food  Law,  effectively  safeguards 
the  public  against  the  menace  of  the 
nostrum.  Altho  this  law  has  been  in  force 
for  more  than  twelve  years,  there  is  still 
some  misapprehension  of  its  powers  and 
limitations.  First,  it  should  be  realized 
that  the  law  applies  only  to  products  that 
enter   into   interstate   commerce;     that  is, 
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Bought  on  Merit  Alone 


CALL   to   mind    those    manufacturers    in  the 
automotive  industry  whose  names  are  linked 
with  highest  quality. 

Then  glance  through  the  list  of  AC  users  below. 

It  is  probable  that  the  first  few  names  that  Hashed 
across  your  mind  are  included  in  that  list. 

These  manufacturers  have  chosen  AC's  because 
AC's  have  proved  their  superiority  in  unmistak- 
able terms. 

High  grade  manufacturers  believe  that  the  best 
spark  plugs  are  the  only  spark  plugs  they  can  afford 
to  buy. 

Car  owners  everywhere,  too,  are  coming  to  this 
same  conclusion. 

When    the    United    States    Government    needed 


reliable  spark  plugs  for  Liberty  and  Hispano- 
Sui/.a  Aircraft  Motors,  army  engineers  investi- 
gated all  makes,  then  (hose  AC!  as  standard 
equipment. 

Here,  in  the  hardest  tests  that  have  been  given 
any  spark  plug,  AC  again  demonstrated  its 
right  to  the  title,  "The  Standard  Spark  Plug  of 
the  World." 

Most  manufacturers  of  fine  cars  factory-equip 
with  AC  Spark  Plugs. 

There  are  various  types  of  AC  Spark  Plu^s 
specially  designed  for  every  make  and  style  of 
motor. 

Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you  his  AC  Equipment 
Chart.  It  shows  the  proper  AC  Plug  for  the 
particular  car  you  drive. 


Champion  Ignition  Company,  FLINT,  ^Michigan 


^lug  of  the  World 


w 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Acason  Trucks 
Acme  Trucks 
Advance-Rumely 

Tractors 
Ahrens  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
American-La  France 
American  Trucks 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Appleton  Tractors 
Auburn 
Avery  Tractors 
Beck-Hawkeye 

Trucks 
Betz  Trucks 
Brockway  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
Bugatti 
Buick 
Cadillac 

J.  1.  Case  T.  M.  Co. 
Chalmers 


Chandler 

Chevrolet 

Chicago  Trucks 

Cole 

Commonwealth 

Conestoga  Trucks 

Continental  Motors 

Crane  Simplex 

Daniels 

Davis 

Deere  Tractors 

Delco-Light 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Diehl  Trucks 

Dodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Duesenberg  Motors 

Eagle  Tractors 

Essex 

Federal  Trucks 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Genco  Light 


G.  B.  S.  Motors 
G.  M.  C.  Trucks 
Gram  m- Bern- 
stein Trucks 
Gray  Dort 
Hackett 
Hall  Trucks 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Herschell-Spillman 
Hispano-Suiza 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 
Hupmobile 
Jackson 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
Kent  Concrete  Mixers 
Kissel  Kar 
Kleiber  Trucks 
Klemm  Trucks 


Knox  Tractors 

K-Z  Trucks 

La  Crosse  Tractors 

[alley-Light 

Liberty 

Liberty  Aircraft 

Motors 
Locomobile 
Marmon 
Master  Trucks 
Maxim  Fire  Trucks 
Maytag 
McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Menominee  Trucks 
Midland  Trucks 
Mitchell 
Moline- Knight 
Moreland  Trucks 
Napoleon  Trucks 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 


Nelson  Tractors 
Nelson  &  Le  Moon 

Trucks 
Netco  Trucks 
Northway 
Oakland 

Old  Reliable  Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Owens  Light  and 

Power  Plants 
Packard 
Paige 

Pan-American 
Parker  Trucks 
Paterson 
Patriot  Trucks 
Peerless 
Phianna 
Pierce-Arrow 
Pilot 

Pioneer  Tractors 
Premier 
Reo 


Re  Vere 
Riker  Trucks 
Robinson  Fire 

Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Trucks 
Saxon 

Scrlpps-Booth 
Scrlpps  Motors 
Seagrave  Fire 

Trucks 
Seneca 

Signal  Trucks 
Singer 
Smith  Motor 

Wheel 
Standard  "8*' 
Standard  Trucks 
Stearns- Knight 
Sterling  Engines 


Sterling  Motors 
Sterling  Trucks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Straubel  Engines 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting 

Plants 
S.  S.  E.Co. 
Titan  Trucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Universal  Trucks 
United  States 

Motor  Trucks 
United  Trucks 
Vim  Trucks 
Ward  La  France 

Trucks 
Westcott 
White 

Whitney  Tractors 
Wilcox  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Tractors 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,130,727,  April  13,  1915,  U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,216,139,  F«b.  13,  1917.     Other  Patents  Pending. 
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those  that  are  made  in  one  State  and  sold 
in  another 

"It  should  also  be  realized  that  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  claims  made  for  foods  or  drugs  except 
as  those  claims  appear  in  or  on  the  trade 
package.  The  Food  and  Drugs  Act  ex- 
ercises no  control  over  statements  that  are 
published  separate  from  the  trade  package 
— such  as  in  newspapers,  handbills, 
etc 

"Limiting  the  scope  of  the  application 
of  the  law  to  the  claims  made  on  the  pack- 
age is  one  of  the  fundamental  weaknesses 
of  the  Food  and  Drugs  Act.  The  law  does 
not  penalize  the  most  outrageously  false 
claims  of  any  kind  or  description  regarding 
patent  medicines,  if  those  claims  appear 
in  newspaper  advertisements,  circulars, 
etc.,  that  do  not  accompany  the  trade 
package.  Yet  it  is  the  newspaper  adver- 
tisement or  the  circular  that  sells  the 
product  rather  than  the  matter  on  the 
trade  package.  which  the  public  does  not 
see  until  after  it  has  purchased.  Thus  we 
have  the  anomaly  of  a  law  which  allows 
a  manufacturer  to  lie  to  his  heart's  content 
in  those  avenues  of  publicity  in  which 
lying  will  be  most  profitable  and  do  the 
maximum  amount  of  harm,  and  restricts 
merely  the  statements  he  may  make  in  his 
trade  packages.  This  limitation  in  the 
Food  and  Drugs  Act  furnishes  a  sure  way  of 
determining  with  almost  mathematical 
accuracy  what  statements  regarding  a 
"patent  medicine'  are  false:  From  the 
claims  made  in  the  newspaper  advertise- 
ments and  circulars  subtract  those  that  are 
made  in  the  trade  package;  the  difference, 
you  are  justified  in  assuming,  is  falsehood!" 

There  is  no  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
medical  profession.  Dr.  Cramp  says,  to 
so-called  "home  remedies."  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  he  says: 

"The  home  remedies  of  to-day  are, 
generally  speaking,  'patent  medicines'; 
and  the  methods  of  promotion  make  those 
products  a  menace  to  the  public  health. 
This  not  altogether  for  what  the  remedies 
themselves  contain,  altho  in  many  instances 
that  is  distinctly  bad,  but  because  of  the 
way  such  products  are  exploited.  ...  So 
to  advertise  as  to  make  well  men  think 
they  are  sick  and  sick  men  think  they 
are  very  sick,  for  the  sole  and  only  purpose 
of  causing  them  to  purchase  drugs  to  pour 
down  their  throats,  is  more  than  an 
economic  offense;  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
public  health.  Yet  this  is  the  principle 
on  which  the  average  '  patent  medicine ' 
of  to-day  is  sold.   ...... 

"Under  our  present  economic  system 
there  is  a  place  for  home  remedies  for  the 
self-treatment  of  simple  ailments.  It  may 
be  that  in  Utopia  the  ailing  always  go 
to  their  medical  advisers,  no  matter  how- 
trivial  the  ailment;  but  this  is  not  Utopia. 
Xo  one  expects  every  person  who  suffers 
from  a  passing  attack  of  constipation  to 
go  to  his  physician  for  a  prescription.  He 
is  going  to  the  drug-store  for  a  cathartic 
of  some  kind.  Admitting  that  the  abuse 
of  cathartics  is  one  of  the  most  wide-spread 

and  pernicious  of  the  evils  of  self-drugging, 

and  admitting,  further,  that  the  rational 
treatment  of  constipation  may  not  call  for 
any  purgative  drug,  the  fact  remains  that 
in  such  cases  the  man  in  the  street  is 
going  to  take  cathartic  drugs,  at  least  until 
he   is   better   informed.     The   duty  of   the 


medical  profession  in  the  premises  is  to 
warn  the  public  of  the  danger  of  the 
purgative  habit  and  to  urge  that  some 
restrictions  be  thrown  around  the  sale  of 
cathartic  medicines.  The  same  applies 
to  the  use  of  other  medicaments 

"Obviously  there  should  be  home 
remedies  available  that  are  unobjection- 
able from  the  public  health  point  of  view. 
Such  products  should  contain  no  habit- 
forming  or  dangerous  drugs;  they  should 
not  be  recommended  for  diseases  that  are 
too  serious  for  self-treatment;  they  should 
be  non-secret,  because  the  public  has  a 
right  to  know  what  it  is  taking;  finally, 
they  should  not  be  advertised  under  false 
claims  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  the 
public  magnify  trivial  ailments  and  dose 
itself  unnecessarily  with  drugs.  Products 
which  conform  to  these  requirements  are 
to  be  found  on  the  shelves  of  every  drug- 
store in  the  country.  They  comprise 
certain  simple  official  products  from  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia  or  the 
National  Formulary.  Naturally,  they  are 
non-secret,  and  being  official,  their  stand- 
ards of  strength  and  purity  are  constant 
and  enforced  by  State  and  national  laws. 

"As  most  of  the  large  pharmaceutical 
houses  in  the  country  make  them,  the 
element  of  monopoly  is  removed,  and 
competition  assures  their  being  sold  at 
a  reasonable  profit.  The  enormous  over- 
head expense  inseparable  from  the  modern 
method  of  '  patent  medicine '  exploitation  is 
entirely  eliminated.  .  .  .  When  the  public 
is  properly  informed,  so  that  it  knows  what 
preparations  to  call  for  in  order  to  treat 
its  simpler  ailments,  advertising  of  home 
remedies  will  be  entirely  unnecessary.  It 
devolves  on  the  medical  profession,  and 
other  agencies  entrusted  with  the  solution 
of  public-health  problems,  to  give  the  public 
just  these  facts." 


HOW  INFECTION  TRAVELS 


MORE  than  one  route  is  still  open  for 
disease.  Writing  in  The  Military 
Surgeon  (May)  on  "Some  Unprotected 
Routes  of  Infection"  and  referring  es- 
pecially to  respiratory  diseases,  Dr.  George 
A.  Soper,  major  in  the  Sanitary  Corps, 
United  States  Army,  attempts  to  point 
out  to  soldiers,  and  incidentally  to  civilians, 
some  of  these  unprotected  routes,  believing 
that  when  we  once  know  where  and  what 
they  are,  he  can  rely  on  our  instinct  for 
self-preservation  to  guard  them  and  keep 
out  the  enemy.  Speaking  generally,  writes 
Major  Soper,  the  ways  in  which  the 
respiratory  diseases  are  spread  are  simple 
to  understand,  but  difficult  to  control. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  due  to  natural 
and  instinctive  acts  which  everybody 
performs.  These  escape  the  notice  both  of 
those  who  perform  them  and  those  who  are 
endangered  thereby.     He  goes  on: 

"The  diseases  referred  to  here  are  be- 
lie ved  to  be  produced  always  and  only 
when  something  from  the  nose  or  throat  of 
a  person  who  is  affected  gets  into  the  nose 
or  throat  of  some  one  who  is  susceptible. 
There  are  many  ways  in  which  this  transfer 
may  and  does  occur.  But  the  only  ones 
which  will  be  considered  here  are  those 
which  are  unprovided  for  in  the  rules  and 
regulations  thus  far  formulated  for  the 
protection  of  the  soldier's  health.  Three 
main  routes  of  infection  need  to  be  discust. 
How   they   become  established,  how   they 


act,  and  how  they  should  be  guarded  will 
be  considered  together. 

"First,  infection  occurs  when  men  talk 
to  one  another  at  too  close  range.  This 
permits  infectious  material  to  be  projected 
directly  from  the  lips  of  one  into  the  face — 
sometimes  actually  into  the  mouth — of 
another.  This  is  an  obvious  and  common 
danger,  which,  strange  to  say,  few  persons, 
no  matter  what  their  knowledge,  take 
any  steps  to  avoid.  In  earnest  conversa- 
tion men  sometimes  stand  so  close  to  one 
another  that  they  can  feel  the  impact  of 
the  speaker's  breath. 

"A  large  measure  of  safety  against  this 
germ  bombardment  can  be  obtained  In- 
stepping  back  a  distance  from  the  too 
earnest  person.  Sometimes  it  is  possible 
to  step  sufficiently  to  one  side  so  as  to  get 
out  of  the  direct  range.  Again,  persons  can 
approach  closely  without  projecting  their 
mouth  germs  at  their  neighbors,  by  speak- 
ing over  the  neighbor's  shoulder.  In  this 
case  the  mouth  may  be  brought  very 
close  to  the  ear.  Neither  earnestness  nor 
secrecy  makes  it  necessary  for  eyes  and 
mouths  to  be  so  placed  as  to  seriously 
endanger  infection.  To  talk  eye  to  eye 
and  mouth  to  mouth  is  a  careless  habit 
which  can  and  should  be  stopt. 

"Secondly,  infectious  matter  endangers 
health  when  it  is  distributed  throughout 
a  part  of  the  atmosphere  of  a  confined 
space  as  a  result  of  sneezing,  coughing, 
and  such  thoughtless  acts  as  the  shaking  of 
handkerchiefs.  Some  persons,  who  never 
are  caught  sneezing  or  coughing  carelessly, 
are  ostentatious  in  the  use  of  the  handker- 
chief. They  never  take  a  handkerchief 
from  the  pocket  without  jerking  it  violently 
in  the  air,  as  tho  to  shake  out  the  poisonous 
matters  which  have  been  carefully  de- 
posited in  it  on  previous  occasions.  A  used 
handkerchief  is  a  dangerous  thing  and 
should  never  be  handled  without  due 
regard  to  its  contents.  Some  men  have 
never  been  accustomed  to  using  hand- 
kerchiefs; such  persons  should  learn  how 
to  make  proper  use  of  them.  In  cities, 
and,  in  fact,  wherever  people  must  spend 
much  time  close  together,  handkerchiefs 
are  indispensable. 

"By  most  persons  no  attempt  is  made 
to  smother  a  sneeze,  than  which  there  is 
no  greater  danger  to  others,  so  far  as  the 
spread  of  respiratory  infection  is  con- 
cerned. In  a  large  proportion  of  cases 
it  is  possible  to  avoid  sneezing.  In  the 
remainder  it  is  usually  feasible  to  smother 
the  sneeze  with  the  handkerchief  or  the 
hand.  In  many  instances,  it  is  at  least 
possible,  through  the  forewarning  of  the 
oncoming  symptoms,  to  move  away  from 
proximity  of  other  persons  before  the 
explosion  occurs. 

"Coughing  is  as  dangerous  as  sneezing. 
It  is  surprizing  to  note  how  few  persons  try 
to  keep  from  coughing;  and  where  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  coughing  this  precaution 
is  almost  universally  neglected.  It  is  an 
interesting  fact  that  the  act  of  coughing  is 
itself  infectious — many  people  who  do  not 
cough  at  all  when  alone  will  do  so  in  a 
crowd  where  others  are  doing  it.  A  good 
deal  of  community  coughing  can  be 
avoided  altogether.  A  large  part  of  it  has  a 
psychic  rather  than  a  pathologic  cause. 
One  is  led  to  suspect  this  on  noting  the 
choruses  of  coughs  which  alternate  with 
intervals  of  silence,  in  congregations  and 
audiences.  In  those  cases  where  paroxysms 
of  coughing  are  unavoidable,  there  is  often 
opportunity  to  remove  one's  self  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  others  while  the 
fit  is  on.  There  is  no  excuse  whatev  er 
for  a  person  to  cough  directly  at  another 
person,  or  upon  food,  tableware,  the  desk, 
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QUALITY,  workmanship, 
price,  service — in  fact, 
all  things  Garford  —  are 
determined  by  what  the  Gar- 
ford  must  ultimately  give 
you — the  low  cost  ton  mile. 
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The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  Capacities 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 
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The  Development 
of  Rail  Transportation 


IN  the  days  of  Thomas  Jefferson  the  ideas  of    the 
people  were  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Alleghanies. 
Wise  ones  said  that  it   would  take  a  hundred  and 
fifty    years  for  civilization   to    reach    the   Pacific.    But 
they  reckoned  without  the  railroad. 

Today  we  travel  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  in 
four  days  instead  of  four  months.  There  is  scarcely  a 
town  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  few  to  the  west  of  it 
that  are  not  within  convenient  distance  of  a  railroad 
station.  The  total  mileage  of  our  railroads  would  make 
a  belt  ten  times  around  the  world. 

But  without  the  power  of  explosives  this  great  trans- 
portation system  could  never  have  been  developed.  ' 
Without  dynamite  we  could  not  mine  sufficient  iron  to 
make  the  rails  and  build  the  locomotives  and  cars,  or 
enough  coal  to  drive  the  trains  that  now  move  more 
than  a  million  tons  of  freight  each  year. 

Dynamite  smooths  the  road  bed,  digs  the  tunnels  and 
fills  the  gullies — without  it,  the  great  steel  pioneers 
could  never  have  pushed  into  the  Golden  West;  the 
country  beyond  the  Alleghanies  would  still  be  a  sparsely 
settled  wilderness  traversed  only  by  the  weekly  Over- 
land Stage. 

In  the  past  Hercules  Explosives  have  been  used  exten- 
sively in  building  our  network  of  railroads.  They  will 
play  a  still  more  important  part  in  developing  the  greater 
transportation  systems  of  the  future. 

NEPJOULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg,  K.in. 
San  Francisco 
;  Chattanooga 


St.  Louis 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  CiU 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York 
Hazlcton,  Pa. 
Joplin 
Wilmington,  Del 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


or  on  any  objects  which  must  be  handled 
by  others.  The  very  least  that  can  be 
done  is  to  turn  the  head  away. 

"Thirdly,  infectious  material  spreads 
by  nieati-i  of  articles  handled  by  infected 
persons,  or  OOUghed  or  sneezed  upon  by 
them,  and  subsequently  handled  by  per- 
sons who  are  susceptible,  The  hand  is  a 
frequent  vehicle  of  infect  ion.  Ons  seldom 
notices  it,  but  when  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact,  it  is  curious  to  observe  how 
frequently  the  hand  is  put  to  the  lips.  It  is 
common,  especially  with  young  persons,  for 
the  fingers  to  be  continually  put  into  the 
nose  and  mouth.  Tho  hand  not  only 
collects  infectious  material,  an  act  for 
which  its  form,  surface,  texture,  and  use 
perfectly  tit  it,  but  it  is  equally  well 
adapted  to  part  with  its  contagion  to  any 
moist  or  sticky  substance  with  which  it 
comes  in  contact." 

In  considering  the  nature  of  infectious 
material,  it  is  common  to  look  upon  it, 
Dr.  Soper  says,  as  of  large  bulk.  Germs 
of  disease  are  minute;  they  appear  visible, 
in  fact,  only  when  multiplied  by  the 
microscope  a  thousand  times.  The  filter- 
able virus  of  colds,  and  of  perhaps  some 
other  diseases,  is  composed  either  of 
particles  so  small  that  they  can  not  be  seen 
or  of  material  of  a  wholly  liquid  character. 
He  goes  on: 

"Material  expelled  from  the  nose  and 
throat  in  sneezing  and  coughing,  altho 
sometimes  visible  as  small  droplets  of 
moisture,  rapidly  parts  with  its  water 
substance  by  evaporation,  leaving  the  poi- 
sonous part  of  the  infective  agent  behind. 
It  is  this  residue,  a  few  minutes  or  seconds 
after  it  is  ejected  from  the  nose  and  mouth, 
which  is  most  likely  to  remain  upon  the 
hands  and  other  objects  in  the  vicinity. 

"If  it  were  intended  to  devise  an  instru- 
ment whereby  infectious  matter  could  be 
collected,  transferred,  and  implanted  where 
it  would  do  the  most  harm,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  surpass  the  hand.  Surgeons 
know  this  perfectly  and  never  perform  an 
operation  without  taldng  precautions  to 
avoid  infecting  the  wound.  Cooks  and 
others  who  handle  food,  whether  their  own 
or  that  of  others,  seem  totally  ignorant  of 
it.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  upon  this 
matter;  the  facts  are  plain.  There  is  here 
an  unguarded  channel  of  infection  of  which 
everybody  should  be  aware. 

"Many  rules  and  laws  have  been  devised 
in  order  to  protect  against  infection  by  this 
third  method,  so  far  as  relates  to  common 
drinking-cups  and  glasses,  the  exchange  of 
spoons,  forks,  and  other  articles  of  the 
mess-kit,  and  the  use  of  common  towels. 
But  the  most  important  route  of  all  has 
remained  unguarded — the  hand.  Surpriz- 
ingly  little  has  been  said  about  the  dangers 
to  which  we  are  exposed  from  our  hands 
and  the  hands  of  others.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  of  its  very  intimacy  that  this  danger 
is  overlooked.  We  regard  our  hands  un- 
reasonably. We  cough  and  sneeze  into 
them,  and  then  eat  from  them.  In  shaking 
hands  we  transfer  the  bacteria  which 
contaminate  our  hands  to  the  hands  of  our 
friends.  We  little  think  that  in  this 
friendly  custom  we  may  be  d'ealing  death 
to  those  of  whom  we  are  most  fond.  Nor 
do  we  consider  that  in  eating  food  pre- 
pared by  others  we  may  be  taking  into  our 
mouths    the    germs    which    the   hands    of 


others  have  polluted,  or  that  others  have 

coughed  upon.  In  his  discovery  of  Typhoid 
Mary,  the  writer  showed  thai  the  hand 
plays  a  leading  part  in  the  spread  of 
intestinal    disease.       He    is    equally    certain 

that  it  plays  a  part,  of  no  less  importance 

in  spreading  respiratory   diseases. 

"In  tin'   practical   every-day  affairs  of 

hfe  it  is  impossible  to  a\  oid  occasional 
infection.     The  best   that  can  be  done  is  to 

avoid,  as  far  as  practicable,  all  unnecessary 

risks.      We    should    not    shake    hands    with 

people  who  have  a  cough  or  who  arc 
known  to  be  infected  in  any  way;  \\< 
should  not  eat  food  which  such  people  have 

handled  or  coughed  upon;  we  should  keep 
our  fingers  out  of  our  mouths  and  noses; 
and,  above  all,  we  should  wash  our  hands 
before  eating.  It  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
the  washing  process  to  excess,  but  one  should 
be  careful  what  one  handles  between  the 
washing  and  the  meal." 


ODDITIES  OF  GRAVITY 


T  T  OW  weight  is  a  relathe  term,  and 
J-  A  depends  on  where  an  object  is 
situated;  how  tall  a  man  might  live  on  the 
planet  Mars  without  personal  incon- 
venience, and  how  strong  he  would  be; 
how  the  pull  of  the  earth  makes  trees 
grow  right  side  up  and  men  stand  feet 
downward;  how  the  weight  of  the  earth's 
air  keeps  most  of  it  from  flying  off  into 
space,  but  how  the  moon's  air  weighed  so 
little  that  it  has  all  flown  away— these  and 
other  odd  things  about  gravity  are  related 
to  the  readers  of  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  June),  by  Alfred 
K.  Lotka,  in  an  article  which  we  sum- 
marize entitled  "What  Holds  the  Stars 
Together?"  Mr.  Lotka  begins  by  telling 
us  of  a  special  aspect  in  which  a  man 
of  the  ordinary  size,  standing  on  our  earth, 
say  at  New  York,  weighs  only  about  three 
grains.     He  explains: 

"You  see,  it  all  depends.  Weight  is  a 
relative  thing.  The  earth  pulls  you  down 
with  a  force  of,  say,  150  pounds  weight  in 
New  York.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the 
moon  in  the  sky  is  pulling  you  up,  and  so 
far  as  the  moon  is  concerned  you  weigh, 
at  New  York,  about  three  grains — about 
as  much  as  a  fly. 

"The  reason  why  you  weigh  so  little 
relatively  to  the  moon  is  that  the  moon  is 
only  about  one-eightieth  of  the  earth 
in  mass,  and  that  it  is  so  far  away.  If  the 
earth  and  the  sun  were  suddenly  removed 
and  all  motion  were  arrested,  leaving  you 
hanging  in  space,  you  would  immediately 
begin  to  fall  toward  the  moon.  It  would 
not  be  a  very  hasty  fall,  it  is  true — at  least, 
not  at  first,  for  it  would  take  you  over  two 
minutes  to  fall  one  foot.  Still,  when,  after 
a  long  time,  you  reached  the  surface  of  the 
moon,  you  would  have  gained  speed,  and 
you  would  land  there  at  the  rate  of  7,780 
feet  per  second. 

"As  you  approached  the  moon  not  only 
your  speed,  but  also  your  weight,  would 
increase.  By  the  time  you  reached  the 
surface  of  the  moon,  supposing  you  were 
somehow  able  to  break  your  fall,  you 
would  step  about  lightly  in  your  new 
surroundings  with  a  weight  of  twenty-five 
pounds.  You  would  astonish  the  natives 
(if  there  were  any)  by  jumping  over  their 
houses  and  performing  other  unheard-of 
acrobatic  feats. 

"The  case  is  a  little  different  with  the 


Good  Roads  help  prove 
Reflex  Spark  Plug  Quality 

Goodroads  are  beingmaintained 
good,  new  ones  are  being  built, 
and  poor  ones  improved  to  a 
great  extent  by  Reflex  equipped 
trucks  in  various  work. 

In  this  work,  as  standard  equip- 
ment on  White  Trucks,  the 
Reflex  ''Giant"  urged  these 
trucks  on  rigid  schedule  through 
the  almost  impassable  sites  se- 
lected for  cantonments.  Next, 
Reflex  Plugs  were  materially 
responsible  for  building  roads 
to  them — and  later,  in  keeping 
them  in  as  good  shape  as  they 
are  doing  on  many  roads  every- 
where today. 

Such  past  performance,  here 
aad  overseas,  have  proved  Reflex 
quality.  If  the  critical  White 
engineers  do  so,  you  can  cer- 
tainly count  on  the  reliability  of 
Reflex  high-duty  electrodes  and 
cromite  war-service  porcelain  in 
your  less  rigid  service. 

Know  your  ignition  —  equip 
your  car  or  truck  with  these 
plugs  proved  by  past  perform- 
ance in  the  hardest  possible 
service — on  trucks.  See  your 
dealer  or  write  us  direct.  You 
can  get  a  Reflex  for  every  re- 
quirement; passenger  car, 
truck,  motorcycle,  tractor  or 
motorboat. 

Have  you  written  for  vour  copy 
of  "Your Aim— "?  You'Mnd 
it  a  handy  tool  box  reference  of 
spark  plug  sizes  for  every  make 
of  car.     Simply  drop  a  card. 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Company 

Dept.  LI  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 
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..  ET-ECTRIC 

SWEEPER-  ]/AC 

MTHMOTOR  DRIVEN  BRUSH 


Vacuum  Cleaning  Adapted  to  the 
Rug  Means  the  New  and  Scientific 

Electric  Sweeper -Vac  Way 


The  Cleaner 
with  the  Lever 

Two  Machines  in  One. 

Choose  whichever  you 
wish.  One  turn  of  the 
Lever  gives  it  to  you — 
either  a  vacuum  cleaner 
with  Plain  Suction  or 
one  with  Motor  Driven 
Brush  and  Suction 
combined. 

This  Lever  also  gives 
light  weight,  ease  of 
operation,  dust-and- 
pin-proof  belt,  free- 
dom from  adjustment, 
the  famous  Worm 
Drive,  and  many  other 
useful  features. 


Good  Rugs  are  backed  with 
glue  sizing  to  keep  them  from 
buckling  and  to  preserve  them. 

The  Electric  Sweeper- Vac 
respects  this  glue  sizing 
and  avoids  cracking  it  off  by 
picking  up  the  rug  or  beating 
it  over  a  clothesline. 

The  Electric  Sweeper- Vac 
keeps  the  rug  always  flat 
against  the  floor. 

The  brush  combs  out  all  the 
lint,  unmats  the  nap,  vibrates 
it  to  dislodge  the  dirt,  then 
the  powerful  suction  goes  way 
down  into  the  nap  and  removes 
all  grit  and  dirt. 

Next  time,  try  the  Electric 
Sweeper-Vac  scientific  way 
of  cleaning. 

Man  u fact  ured  by  the  Oldest 
Concern  of  Continuous  Standing 
in  the  Vacuum    Cleaner   Market 

PNEUVAC    COMPANY 

Worcester,  Mass. 
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planet  Mars.  On  Mars  a  150-pound  earth- 
man  would  weigh  about  fifty-three  pounds, 
say  in  round  numbers  about  one-third 
of  his  earth  weight.  Here  is  a  problem: 
How  big  could  nature  afford  to  build  a 
Martian  man  without  putting  a  greater 
load  on  every  square  inch  of  the  soles  of 
his  feet  than  a  150-pound  earth-man  rests 
on  his?  The  answer  is  that  the  Martian 
could  be  made  three  times  as  tall,  say 
seventeen  feet  six  inches.  For  if  he  stood 
on  the  earth  his  weight  would  then  be 
3  X  3  X  3  X  150  =  4,050  pounds;  but  on 
Mars  it  would  be  only  1,350  pounds. 

"If  an  ordinary  man  touches  the  ground 
with  his  feet  over  an  area  of  about  fifty 
square  inches,  our  Martian  would  stand 
on3X3X50  =  450  square  inches.  If,  then, 
we  figure  out  the  number  of  pounds 
borne  by  each  square  inch,  we  find  for  the 
ordinary  man  on  earth  150  -5-  50  =  3 
pounds.  For  the  Martian  seventeen  feet 
six  inches  high  we  find  1,350  -r  450  =  3 
pounds,  just  the  same.  We  see,  therefore, 
that  the  Martian  could  be  built  on  three 
times  the  scale  in  height,  breadth,  and 
depth  as  an  ordinary  man;  and  tho  he 
would,  on  earth,  weigh  more  than  two  tons, 
this  would  not  put  any  greater  tax  on  his 
feet  on  Mars  than  that  which  is  normal 
for  us  on  earth.  Yet  this  Martian  giant, 
tho  in  no  way  encumbered  by  his  own 
weight,  would  be  twenty-seven  times  as 
powerful  as  an  earth-man.  In  certain 
special  operations  where  the  work  con- 
sists in  overcoming  gravity,  such  as  digging 
canals,  he  could  accomplish  3  X  27  =  81 
times  as  much  as  an  earth-man  on  earth, 
since  Martian  gravity  is  only  one-third 
that  of  the  earth. 

"So  then  the  size  of  man,  and  of  every 
living  creature,  is  determined,  among 
other  things,  by  gravitation.  But  that  is 
only  a  minor  detail. 

"Gravitation  has  a  fundamental  in- 
fluence on  every  phase  of  life.  What 
makes  a  plant  shoot  its  stem  upward, 
its  branches  sideways,  its  roots  down 
into  the  soil?  Gravitation — at  least, 
in  part.  What  keeps  the  earth  shrouded 
in  the  atmosphere  from  which  you  draw 
your  life-breath?  Gravitation.  What 
keeps  the  earth  from  flying  off  at  her 
speed  of  eighteen  and  one-half  miles  per 
second  into  the  dark  recesses  of  space, 
where,  far  from  the  sun's  warm  rays,  not 
only  would  all  life  perish  from  cold,  but 
even  the  air  would  freeze  solid?  And 
what  holds  the  moon  in  its  course  around 
the  earth?  Gravitation.  And  so  on, 
indefinitely. 

"A  seedling  planted  horizontally  in  a 
vertical  surface  of  soil  will  very  soon 
curve  into  an  S-shape,  the  stem  growing 
upward,  the  root  downward.  The  ex- 
planation of  all  these  effects  probably 
is  that  certain  substances  collect  by  their 
weight  toward  the  bottom  of  certain  parts 
of  a  plant,  causing  increased  or  diminished 
growth. 

"Not  only  plants  but  animals  also 
display  geotropism,  as  this  property  of 
being  directed  by  the  earth's  gravitation 
is  called.  A  certain  aquatic  animal  known 
as  the  sea-cucumber,  if  placed  on  a  flat 
plate,  will  keep  on  climbing  vertically 
upward  no  matter  how  the  plate  is  turned. 
The  only  thing  that  guides  it  is  gravita- 
tion. There  is  no  other  inducement  for  it 
to  seek  the  highest  point  in  the  plate. 

"Is  man  geotropic?  He  most  certainly 
is,   tho   in   his  case  gravitation   does   not 
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direct  the  course  of  his  steps  but  merely 
regulates  his  erect  position. 

"II"  you  suppose  that  this  does  not  re- 
quire any  special  faculty,  just  call  to 
mind  the  actions  of  a  drunken  man. 
How  is  the  regulation  accomplished'.'  By 
moans  of  a  system  of  "spirit-levels" 
carried  in  the  head,  the  so-called  semi- 
circular canals  Of  the  inner  ear.  Injury 
to  these  canals  causes  more  or  less  acute 
symptoms  of  dizziness  or  inability  to 
maintain  equilibrium. 

"To  understand  how  the  atmosphere 
is  tied  to  the  earth  by  gravitation,  we  must 
form  a  mental  picture  of  a  gas,  such  as 
the  air.  If  your  powers  of  sight  could  be 
increased  about  ten  million  times,  the  air 
might  present  to  you  an  appearance  not 
unlike  a  swarm  of  gnats.  For  the  air 
consists  of  innumerable  particles  (mole- 
cules) of  diminutive  size,  flitting  about 
and  jostling  each  other.  At  60°  F.  the 
average  speed  of  the  molecules  of  the  air 
is  about  1,500  feet,  or  something  over  one- 
quarter  mile,  per  second. 

"To  shoot  a  body  off  the  earth  so  that 
it  will  never  return  requires  a  velocity  of 
about  seven  miles  per  second.  You  will 
therefore  see  that  a  molecule  of  the  air, 
at  the  average  speed  at  60  degrees,  can 
never  leave  the  earth. 

"This  is  not  saying  that  some  of  the 
more  rapidly-moving  molecules  might  not 
do  so.  However,  it  can  be  shown  by  a 
complicated  calculation  that  if  the  earth 
loses  any  of  its  atmosphere  at  all,  the  loss 
is  so  slow  that  e\  en  after  millions  of  years 
it  would  not  be  noticeable. 

"So  then  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe 
are  guaranteed  against  an  air  famine  for 
many  generations  to  come.  How  about 
the  other  planets?  Computation  shows 
that  they,  too,  are  provided  for,  tho  Mars 
is  losing,  or  has  lost,  its  hydrogen  and 
helium,  both  of  which  are  much  lighter 
than  air.  The  moon,  on  the  other  hand, 
is  quite  unable  to  hold  an  atmosphere, 
and  is  well  known  to  be  devoid  of  any." 


SAND -EATING   URCHINS 


X  T  OT  human  boys,  tho  they  do  get 
-L  '  more  or  less  of  mother  earth  into 
their  digestive  tracts;  the -"sea-urchins," 
whose  globular  shells  we  have  all  picked 
up  on  the  beach,  are  the  sand-eaters 
par  excellence — so  much  so  that  the  grains, 
which  have  been  passing  through  their 
digestive  organs  year  after  year,  have 
lost  their  sharp  corners  and  have  become 
rounded  in  the  process.  This,  according 
to  E.  M.  Kindle,  of  the  Canadian  Geological 
Survey,  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  beach 
sands  have  rounded  grains,  while  those 
of  the  wild  sea  are  sharper.  Other  writers 
have  recognized  this  difference,  but  have 
ascribed  it  solely  to  wind-action  on  dunes 
and  beaches.  In  his  paper,  which  we 
quote  from  The  American  Journal  of 
Science  (New  Haven,  June),  Mr.  Kindle 
says  that  sand  is  one  of  the  urchins' 
chief  articles  of  food,  the  other  being 
seaweed.  It  is,  of  course,  the  microscopic 
creatures  and  other  organic  matter  in  the 
sand  that  the  urchin  is  after.  The  mineral 
grains  pass  through  his  body  unchanged, 


Full  Power 

Everywhere  in  your  plant 
where  belts  are  used  to  transmit 
power  you  can  employ  Rusco 
Belting  with  real  economy. 
Rusco  solid  woven  belting  does 
the  work  because  it  delivers 
full  power. 

RUSCO 

BELTING 


has  the  necessary  tensile  strength,  the 
minimum  of  stretch,  every  essential  belt- 
ing quality  demanded  of  a  belt. 

Made  absolutely  water,  oil  and  steam 
proof— to  match  factory  conditions. 

Conveyor  Belts,  Transmission  Belts, 
Endless  Polishing  Belts;  in  fact,  for  every 
belting  need  there  is  a  Rusco  product. 

Write  for  data  about  plants  that  use 
Rusco  Solid  Woven  Belting  profitably 
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Light,  Breezy  Elastic  Knit— Quarter  Sleeve, 
Three  Quarter  Leg  —  Union  Suits  for 
Comfort  and  Ease  on  Hot,  Sticky  Days 


^i 
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TO  KEEP  COOL  your 
underwear  must  let 
your    body  breathe. 

The  elastic  knit,  open 
fabric  in  Stephenson 
Underwear  allows  the 
body  pores  to  breathe 
naturally  —  conserves 
strength,  adds  to  health. 

TO  KEEP  FREE  FROM 
STICKINESS  your 
underwear  must  ab- 
sorb perspiration. 

Stephenson  fabrics  ab- 
sorb the  moisture 
that   closer 
woven 
fab- 


ncs 

retain — 

you  do  not 

have  the  sensa^ 

tion  of  "hot  weather 

fatigue"  even  on  the  most 

oppressive  days. 

TO  BE  EASY  AND  COMFORT- 
ABLE your  underwear  must  not  bind. 

The  Stephenson  form  fitting  cut,  with  a  natural, 
easy  stretch  to  accommodate  your  body  movements, 
makes  it  unnecessary  for  you  to  wear  baggy,  loose  fitting 
garments  that  get  wet  and  sticky  and  bind.  Cleanliness  as 
well  as  health  is  served  by  Stephenson  Elastic  Knit  Cotton  Under- 
wear for  Summer.  The  fabric  protects  the  body  from  dust  and  dirt. 

Other  Stephenson  Underwear  includes  Union  Suits  and 
Shirts  and  full  length  sleeve  and  leg,  also  Athletics  in  all 
sizes,  with  special  attention  to  Stouts  for  heavy 
set  men.     On  sale  at  leading  dealers.  d 

Stephenson  Wool  Overshirts 

Wool  for  Overshirts  in  Work  or 
Sports  is  the  most  Comfortable  and 
the  Healthiest  fabric. 

It  absorbs  body  moisture  and  protects 
you  against  scorching  heat  of  the  sun. 

Men    who    know    are    wearing 
Stephenson  Wool  Overshirts  for  out- 
of-doors  in  Sports,  Fishing,  Tramping     / 
or  for  Work.    Made  in  all  sizes — half  j*r* 
the  price  of  flannel — twice  the  wear-    : 

Stephenson  Underwear  Mills 

South  Bend,  Indiana 
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except  for  the  loss  of  their  corners.    Writes 
Mr.  Kindle: 

"Various  naturalists  have  noted  the 
peculiar  feeding  habits  of  echinoderms 
which  lead  them  to  eat  sand.  Scott 
has  given  the  following  account  of  his 
observations  on  the  feeding  habit  of  sea- 
urchins  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy: 

'"When  the  urchins  came  from  locali- 
ties remote  from  seaweed  the  excrements 
were  the  small  globular  masses  such  as  are 
observed  in  the  alimentary  tract.  In  tide- 
pools  where  sea-urchins  are  abundant, 
the  bottom  is  frequently  covered  with  a 
layer  of  castings  of  these  animals.  .  .  . 
In  only  a  few  cases  was  seaweed  ob- 
served in  the  intestines  of  the  urchins 
which  had  been  dredged  in  the  deeper 
waters  of  the  bay.  In  their  case,  as  in  the 
case  of  urchins  living  on  rocks  devoid  of 
seaweed,  the  digestive  tract  contained 
chiefly  the  globular  masses  of  surface 
sand.  ...  It  feeds  partly  on  diatoms  and 
other  small  alga?,  etc.,  which  it  cuts  from 
the  rocks  with  the  sharp  points  of  its 
teeth,  but  it  is  also  fond  of  dead  fishes 
which  are  soon  devoured  by  it,  bones  and 
all,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy.' 

"Professor  Verrill  found  sea-urchins  to 
be  very  efficient  agents  in  reducing  to 
small  fragments  the  great  variety  of 
sea  -  shells  found  in  the  Bermudas.  He 
states  that  'the  shells  on  the  average 
constitute  about  eighty  to  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  mass  (of  sand);  lime- 
stone detritus  perhaps  five  per  cent. 
The  shells  are  in  most  cases  recently  dead. 
Their  generally  broken  condition  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  they  have  mostly  been 
swallowed  and  passed  through  the  in- 
testines of  the  large  sea-urchins,  and  two 
species  of  large  holothurians  (Stichopus), 
which  are  very  abundant  everywhere  on 
these  sandy  bottoms  and  whose  large 
intestines  are  always  found  filled  with 
the  sand.  Many  of  the  abundant 
smaller  fishes  also  feed  largely  on  the 
shells,  are,  in  fact,  continually  at  work  kill- 
ing and  breaking  up  the  shells,  large  and 
small.  Such  mollusks  are,  however,  very 
prolific  and  mature  rapidly  so  that  they 
are  able  to  keep  up  their  customarj' 
numbers.' 

"Henderson  gives  the  following  ob- 
servations on  the  feeding  habits  of  sea- 
urchins  and  holothurians  in  Cuban  waters: 

"'.  .  .  The  amount  of  coarse  sand  thus 
quickly  reduced  to  finer  particles  is  far 
greater  than  one  would  at  first  suppose. 
No  doubt  the  feeding  habits  of  these 
echinoderms  constitute  an  important  fac- 
tor in  the  breaking-down  process  of  reef 
from  massive  rock  to  fine  mud.' 

"Sea-urchins  occur  in  abundance  where- 
ever  conditions  are  favorable  to  their 
existence.  On  the  shores  of  Grand  Manan 
Island,  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  Dr.  Win. 
Simpson  found  'such  numbers  of  sea- 
urchins  that  it  is  impossible  to  make  a 
step  without  crushing  one  or  more  of 
them.'  Verrill  reports  sea-urchins  as  'very 
abundant  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  from  low 
water  to  one  hundred  and  nine  fathoms.' 
Scott  reports  sea-urchins  so  abundant 
at  some  localities  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
that  'they  are  massed  in  heaps,  often 
obscuring  the  bottom.' 

"The  sea-urchin  is  one  of  the  few  in- 
vertebrates which  appear  to  thrive  best  on 
a  sandy  bottom.  The  effect  on  the  sand 
of  being  passed  through  the  echinoderm 
stomach  and  subjected  to  the  rubbing  and 
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grinding  which  it  must  (here  undergo  must 
be  of  considerable  importance  in  reducing 
both  the  size  of  the  grains  and  their  an- 
gularity. Under  the  influence  of  mus- 
cular compression  there  would  appear 
to  be  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  small 
size  to  which  the  muscular  attrition 
could  reduce  the  sand  particles,  as  there 
is  in  the  case  of  their  reduction  in 
water.   ...... 

"In  any  event,  it  must  be  granted  that 
a  very  large  volume  of  sand  is  annually 
passed  through  the  bodies  of  these  voracious 
creatures  and  that  they  play  an  important 
r61e  in  the  rounding  of  sand  grains. 

"Recognition  of  the  agency  of  echino- 
derms  in  rounding  sand  grains  seems  to 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  more  rounding 
of  sand  grains  occurs  on  the  sea-bottom 
than  has  hitherto  been  suspected.  It 
can  hardly  be  claimed,  however,  that  the 
work  of  echinoderms,  important  as  it 
may  be,  rivals  that  of  the  wind  in  round- 
ing grains  of  sand.  It  should  also  be 
noted  that  the  wind  probably  exercises 
a  selective  process  in  removing  sand  from 
the  seashore  to  the  dunes,  taking  more 
of  the  rounded  than  of  the  angular  grains 
because  'a  round  sand  grain  will  probably 
run  before  the  wind  better  than  a  flat 
one.'" 


STEAM  AUTOMOBILES 


WHAT  kind  of  autos  did  they  have 
in  1821?  Hear  the  ready  answer — 
"There  were  no  autos  in  1821 ! "  But,  as  it 
happens,  there  were  automobiles  as  early 
as  1786;  in  fact,  men  began  to  experiment 
with  motor-carriages  almost  as  soon  as  the 
locomotive-engine  became  known.  Be- 
tween 1821  and  1840  a  number  of  motor 
road-carriages  were  built  by  private  in- 
dividuals, mostly  clumsy  affairs,  of  course, 
but  practicable  as  far  as  they  went.  All, 
of  course,  ran  by  steam.  The  actual  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile  as  we  know 
it  waited  on  the  invention  of  the  explosion- 
motor,  and  as  the  first  explosion-motors 
were  gas-engines,  there  was  still  another 
wait,  until  we  had  learned  to  store  our  fuel 
in  liquid  form,  as  gasoline,  and  turn  it  into 
gas  in  the  engine  itself.  With  the  in- 
vention of  the  gasoline-engine,  the  spread 
of  good  roads,  the  development  of  the 
rubber  tire,  and  a  few  other  things,  the 
automobile  had  a  clear  field  before  it. 
But  it  was  no  new  thing.  Says  a  writer 
of  a  leading  article  in  The  Universal 
Engineer  (New  York,  May) : 

"Steam  being  practically  the  only  known 
power  aside  from  air,  which  drove  wind- 
mills, etc.,  that  very  naturally  was  first 
used  for  the  automobile,  being  applied  to 
wheel  carriages  in  1769  by  one  Nicholas 
Joseph  Cugnot,  a  French  military  engineer. 
The  Ministry  of  War,  at  that  time  having 
become  interested  in  the  invention,  the 
carriage  was  built  with  public  funds,  but 
was  unsuccessful  owing  to  the  difficulty 
of  furnishing  water  to  the  boiler,  or  because 
of  the  small  size  of  the  same,  as  it  could  not 
run  for  more  than  a  short  distance  without 
stopping  to  get  up  steam.  It  had  con- 
siderable  power,    and   was   credited   with 


Smoother 
Faces9 


'V^OU  have  pictured — every  man  has — the  happy  shave; 
the  just  right  heft  of  the  razor,  the  painless  purr  of  the 
blade,  the  quick  job,  the  silken  skin.      That's  a  Smoother 
Face! 

Millions  of  Gem  users  on  six  continents  know  this  shav- 
ing truth — 
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The  Blade  is  the  Razor" 


Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen  as  Damascus  Steel — have 
a  durable  delicacy  of  edge  that  actually  gives  a  silken  skin,  a 
happy  shave. 

Specially  tempered,  hardened  and  ground,  they  are  then 
patent-processed,  tested  and  double-inspected.  Only  our  39 
years  of  experience  and  "know  how"  could  produce  such 
blades! 

The  simplicity  of  the  Gem  frame  is  vital  to  your  shave. 
The  Gem  frame  holds  the  blade  against  your  face  at  the 
Universal  Angle.     No  adjustment  is  necessary. 

Fit  a  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade  into  a  Gem  frame  and  get 
the  full  service  you  can  ask  from  any  razor.  Get  a  Smoother 
Face! 

DAMASKEENE 


Every  man  should  read  the 
new  folder  "Smoother  Faces 
and  How  to  Get  One." 
Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 


$ 


f\f\  The  Stand- 


11"^  ardGemSet 
includes 

frame  and 
handle,  stropping  device 
and  seven  Damaskeene 
Blades  in  compact  velvet- 
lined  case. 


GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal      jjg 
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Is  there  a  Soul 
in  Business? 


CHARLES  M.  SCHWAB  SAID: 

"I  have  never  seen  a  man  who  could  do  real  work  except  under  the  stimulus  of  en- 
couragement and  enthusiasm  and  the  approval  of  the  people  for  whom  he  is  working." 


— And  he  knows/     Men  and  women  respond  to  light,  clean,  safe 
working"  conditions — respond   with   a  record   of   increased   output 
fewer  accidents  and  less  spoilage. 

To  pay  working  men  and  women  well  is  wise,  but  to  treat  them 
well  is  just  as  worthy.  The  human  side  of  industry  is  the  most 
important  side.  Ask  the  heads  of  the  really  successful  industrial 
plants — they  know! 


Promote  Industrial  Satisfaction 

Benjamin  Illuminating  Equipment  means  well  lighted,  safe  surroundings  for 
employes,  more  production  and  less  spoilage  for  employers.  Benjamin  Punch 
Press  Safety  Devices  guard  the  worker  from  accident  and  make  bigger  production 
possible  with  less  effort.  Benjamin  Industrial  Signals  make  "Safety  First!" 
more  than  a  slogan.    They  call,  warn  and  guard. 

Get  the  Facts 

If  you  believe  that  there  is  a  soul  in  business;  if  you  believe  that 
better  working  conditions  mean  better  employes;  if  you  believe  that 
these  things  have  a  direct  bearing  on  your  profits,  then 

Address  Chicago  Office 

BENJAMIN  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Chicago  New  York  San  Francisco 

Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  The  Benjamin  Electric,  Ltd. 

Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada  London,  England 


Two- Way  Plugs 
Wiring  Devices 
Electrical  Specialties 
Murine  Lighting  and 

Signaling  Apparatus 
Panel  Boards  and  Cabinets 
Weatherproof  Lighting  Apparatus 
Benjamin  Industrial  Lighting 


Industrial  Signals 
Automobile  Specialties 
Punch  Press  Efficiency 

and  Safety  Devices 
Porcelain  Enameled  Reflectors 

and  Specialties 
Store  and  Office  Lighting  Fixtures 
Gas  and  Vapor  Proof  Lighting  Units 


Castings  in  Aluminum,  Brass  and  Alloys 
Drawings,  Sta  npingsand  Spinnings 

in  Sheet  Metal 
Consulting  and  Engineering  Service 

BEHMEUN 

Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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breaking  down  a  stone  w  all  ill  one  of  its 
journeys. 

"The  second  machine  was  a  three- 
wheeled  oar,  the  boiler  being  placed  in 
Front  and  1  he  lore  w  heel  driven  by  a  double- 
cylinder  engine.  This  car  is  now  preserved 
iii  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts,  al    Paris, 

and  Cugnot  may  thus  l>e  credited  with 
having   made    the    first   successful   horseless 

carriage. 

"Watt  in   England   was  too  busy  with 

other     worU     to     pay     much     attention     to 

passenger-cars,   but  applied   for  a    patent. 

for  one  in  ITS  I,  tho  there  is  no  record  of 
his  having  followed  the  matter  up.  He  is 
said,  however,   in   later  years  to  have  been 

opposed  to  steam-carriages,  and  would  not 
permit  them  to  pass  his  residence. 

"In  1772  Oliver  Evans  in  America 
started  his  investigation  of  a  steam-engine, 
petitioning  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania 
in  1776  for  the  exclusive  right  to  use  his 
invention  for  steam-carriages  and  flour- 
mills.  This  was  granted  in  17S7,  hut  the 
carriage  part  of  it  was  entirely  ignored. 
The  legislature  of  Maryland  granted  a 
similar  petition  in  1787. 

"Evans  is  said  to  have  made  J'or  the 
Board  of  Health  of  Philadelphia  a  steam 
dredgin'g-inachine,  which,  when  finished, 
was  mounted  on  wheels,  and  ran  by  steam 
from  the  shop  where  it  Was  built  to  the 
water,  a  distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half, 
where  the  wheels  were  removed  and  the 
boat  launched,  and  steam  used  to  turn  the 
paddle-wheels 

"William  Symington,  also  an  English- 
man, who  is  supposed  to  have  built  the 
lirst  practical  steamboat,  also  built  a 
carriage  in  178G  which  gave  fair  results. 
No  really  successful  steam  motor-car 
was  made  in  England  until  1801,  when 
Richard  Trevithick  produced  a  crude  but 
practical  locomotive  which  was  first  tested 
on  December  25,  in  1801,  and  ran  for 
several  trips. 

"Much  is  due  to  his  experiment,  he 
being  the  first  to  introduce  exhaust  steam 
into  the  smoke-stack 

"From  1821  until  INK)  carriages  were 
built  for  operation  on  common  roads, 
mostly  by  private  individuals,  all  being 
heavy  and  clumsy,  not  running  more  than 
seven  miles  without  stopping  to  take  on 
fuel  or  water,  tho  continuing  for  a  short 
distance  at  a  speed  ranging  as  high  as 
twenty  miles  an  hour.  The  designer  of 
the  celebrated  steamship  Great  Eastern, 
J.  Scott  Russell,  also  built  several  steam- 
coaches,  which  were  run.  successfully 
between  Glasgow  and  Paisley  until  legis- 
lation prevented  their  further  operation. 

"Gurney's  steam-vehicles,  built  between 
1825  and  1832.  were  fitted  with  a  patent 
water-tube  boiler  designed  by  him,  and 
slide-valve  engines,  a  i'eatiu-e  of  the  boiler 
being  a  series  of  chambers  or  separators 
to  prevent  priming. 

"In  1831  Sir  Charles  Dance  started  a 
steam-coach  line  between  Gloucester  and 
Cheltenham,  using  Gurney's  coaches.  De- 
termined opposition,  however,  led  to  the 
line  being  discontinued  at  the  end  of  four 
months.  Records  show  that  the  line  made 
396  trips,  covering  3,644  miles  in  all, 
carrying  400  passengers  at  an  expense  of 
$390  for  coke,  or  about  ten  cents  a  mile." 

The  House  of  Commons  in  1831  made 
an  investigation  of  steam-carriages  and 
decided  that  carriages  conveying  up  to 
fourteen    passengers    could    be    propelled 


by  steam  on  common  roads  at  an  averagi 

rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour.  The  weight 
would  be  about  three  Ions,  and  if  properly 
constructed   it    was  decided   that    I  he  v    need 

not  be  a  nuisance.     The  greater  breadth 

of  tire   would  cause   less  wear  of  the   ro.nl 
than  coaches  drawn  l>y  horses.     The  House 
also   predicted    that    they    would    become   a, 
cheaper  and  speedier  mode  of   conveyance 

than  the  horse-drawn  vehicles.  To  quote 
further: 

"Walter  Hancock  was  without  doubl  the 
most  successful  builder  of  steam-carriages 
in  England  at  this  date,  continuing  his 
work  up  to   INK) 

"He  is  said  to  hav  e  been  the  lirst  to  run 
a  carriage  in  the  streets  of  London  without 
noise,  smoke,  or  appearance  of  steam,  and 
that  did  not  frighten  horses 

"The  connection  of  Colonel  Maceroni 
with  the  manufacture  of  steam-carriages 
has  been  more  or  less  ignored  by  his- 
torians, perhaps  on  account  of  his  building 
only  two,  but  those  two  were  undoubtedly 
among  the  best  of  that  date 

"  His  carriage  ran  with  what  at  that  time 
was  considered  great  speed,  often  attain- 
ing as  high  as  twenty  miles  per  hour. 

"Since  up  to  that  time  a  number  of 
successful  steam-carriages  had  been  built, 
the  question  naturally  arises  why  Hie 
industry  did  not  have  a  natural  growth 
instead  of  dying  out  completely  about  the 
year  1840. 

"This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  reasons, 
among  them  being  poor  roads,  as  the 
condition  of  the  roads  in  Gnat  Britain  at 
that  time  was  very  bad,  and  the  excessive 
vibration  caused  by  th<  traveling  at  a  fair 
rate  of  speed  was  too  much  for  the  ma- 
chinery. Rubber  tires  had  not  been 
invented  and  springs  were  just  beginning 
to  be  used. 

"The  steam-carriage  was  strongly  op- 
posed by  numbers  of  country  gentlemen, 
landlords,  and  stage-coach  owners,  as  may 
be  understood  when  il  is  considered  that 
only  recently  were  automobiles  allowed 
in  the  select  Bar  Harbor  (Me.)  colony. 

"This  opposition  took  form  in  various 
ways,  and  it  is  said  no  fewer  than  forty 
bills  were  presented  to  Parliament  for  the 
purpose  of  having  steam-carriages  removed 
from  common  roads. 

"Another  factor  opposing  steam-carriers' 
progress  was  the  growth  of  the  steam- 
railway,  for.  following  Stephenson's  suc- 
cessful run  with  his  locomotive,  the  Rocket, 
in  1829,  the  growth  was  very  rapid 

"In  America  little  or  no  attention  was 
paid  to  the  motor-vehicle  up  to  this  time, 
for  while  J.  K.  Fisher  devoted  much  study 
to  them  he  was  undoubtedly  discouraged 
by  the  fact  that  in  Great  Britain,  where 
roads  were  somewhat  better,  little  or 
nothing  had  been  accomplished.  He, 
however,  experimented  on  them  as  late  as 
1870  without  any  marked  results. 

"Other  steam-carriages  were  built  here, 
but  most  were  experimental  and  were  not 
permitted  to  run  on  the  highways  for  any 
length  of  time.  Among  these  was  oik  built 
in  the  early  fifties  by  Richard  Dudgeon, 
which  was  run  for  a  while  in  New  York 
City. 

"The  steam  motor-car  has  undergone 
several  periods  of  regeneration  here, 
but  the  gasoline-car  springing  so  rapidly 
into  popularity,  most  of  the  inventors  and 
capitalists  turned  their  attention  to  those 
channels.  Altho  even  this  industry  hardly 
dates  back  beyond  a  score  of  years,  many 
can  remember  when  Buffalo  turned  out  a 
two-seated   motor-car   driven   by   a   single 


Be  suspicious  of  tender 
gums  ' 


SPECIALIST  *N 
DISEASES  OF  THE  M®W* 

PREPARED   FOR  fM 
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FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


BE  suspicions  of 
any  tenderness 
or  bleeding  of 
the  gums.  This  is 
usually  the  first  stage 
of  Pyorrhea  -  an 
insidious  disease  of 
the  gums  that  de' 
stroys  the  teeth  and 
undermines  bodily 
health. 

Gradually   ilic   gurus 

beccme   spongy       They 

inflame.     iHen      shrink. 

thus   exposing    ihe    un- 

enameled  tooih-base  i<-v 

the   ravages   of    decay. 

Tiny   openings    in    the 

gums  forrnjjateways  for 

disease  germs   10  emu 

the   system.       Medical 

science  has  traced  many 

ills    to    these    infecung 

germs  in  the  gums  weak- 

ened  by  Pyorrhea. 

So  watch  carefully 
for  ihat  first  tenderness 
or  bleeding  of  the  gums . 
Try  Forhan's  immedi 
aieiy.  It  positively  pre- 
vents Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease)  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. 

And  in  prevennng 
Pyorrhea  —  n  guards 
againsi  other  ills. 

Forhan's  (For  the 
Gums)  cleans  teeih 
scientifically  as  well. 
Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  It  keeps  the 
teeth  white  and 
clean. 

If  gum- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  dentist 
immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

|       35c  and  60c  tubes 
I         All  Druggists 

i      In  tl.  S.  and  Canada. 


FORJ1AX  CO. 
300  till:  Ave.,  X.Y. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY  superiority  r,iii,-l.l(    I 

lain  to  the  man  or  woman    svho  investigates. 


Ihgtams 

Therapeutic 

Shaving  Cz&am 

This  new  shaving  cream,  which  is  prepared  with 
particular  thought  for  the  needs  of  the  safety 
razor,  possesses  medicinal  qualities  that  keep 
the  skin  healthful.  The  rich,  creamy  lather  it 
forms  does  not  gum  up  between  the  guard  and 
blade,  helps  the  blade  cut  easily  and  evenly,  pre- 
vents irritation  of  the  skin,  and  is  a  healing  agent 
to  small  abrasions  or  scrapes.  It  is  cooling  and 
soothing  to  the  skin. 

Buy  a  jar  of  Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream 
from  your  druggist  for  50c.  Mail  us  the  carton,  with 
liN  name,  and  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's 
Zodenta,  for  the  teeth.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied, 
mail  the  soc  to  us  and  receive  the  jar  of  Ingram's 
Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta. 

Frederick  F.  Ingram  Co. 

77  Tenth  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Windsor,   Ontario  U21> 

To  convince  yourself  of  it*  merit*  write 
for  free  sample 
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•  Not  by  paring. 
That's  a  risky 
makeshift,  and  re- 
sults are  brief. 

Not  by  harsh, 
haphazard  meth- 
ods made  by  non- 
scientific  men. 

Not  by  pad- 
ding. Pads  are 
unsightly,  and  they 
simply  coddle 
corns. 

Expert  Methods 

Blue-jay    was 
invented  by  a  sci- 
entific expert.  It  is 
made  by  a  house  famed  for  its  surgical  dressings. 

It  embodies  the  up-to-date  method,  the  right 
method  of  corn  treatment. 

Apply  it  and  the  pain  stops  instantly.  Forget  it 
for  two  days.  Remove  it,  and  the  corn  is  gone 
for  good. 

One  corn  in  ten  may  need  a  second  application, 
but  that's  all. 

Millions  of  corns  have  been  ended  in  this  way. 
Aching  corns  are  unknown  to  its  users. 

These  are  facts  known  to  your  own  friends  and 
neighbors.  It  is  time  that  you  knew  them.  Try 
Blue- jay  tonight. 


|R&  B  iyi9 


Blue=jay 


Stops  Pain  Instantly 
Ends  Corns  Completely 
25  Cents — At  Druggists 


The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

BAUER  &  BLACK,       Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical   Dressings  and  Allied  Products 
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cylinder  motor,  of  two  and  three-quarters 
horse-power,  which  was  considered  a  great 
curiosity,  where  now  car-values  running 
into  millions  on  millions  of  dollars  are 
turned  out  annually. 

"For  some  years  the  steam-car  was 
still  built,  but  gradually  gave  way  to  the 
gas-car.  The  Locomobile  Company  of 
America  discontinued  steam  as  a  motor 
in  1904,  and  the  White  Company  in  1907. 

"The  most  noted  steam-automobile  now 
manufactured  in  this  country  is  undoubt- 
edly that  of  the  Stanley  Motor-Carriage 
Company,  whose  success  has  never  been 
questioned.  The  Doble  Company,  which 
suspended  the  manufacture  of  steam-cars 
during  the  war,  is  said  to  be  coming  on 
the  market  again,  and  dealers  are  also 
predicting  the  advent  of  a  super-steamer 
at  an  early  date. 

"It  would  require  volumes  to  write 
the  history  of  the  gas-driven  ear  during 
the  past  twenty  years,  and  yet  who  can 
say  that  Cugnot  did  not  see  in  his  motor- 
car dream  the  wonderful  success  of  the 
automobile  as  we  see  it  to-day?" 


TO    BEAT  H.  C.  L.  WITH  AN    ICELESS 
ICEBOX 


iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiipii iimiiii 


AS  the  weather  grows  warmer  and  ice 
slips  into  the  ranks  of  commodities 
that  march  under  the  banner  of  H.  C.  L.. 
the  question  of  how  to  keep  the  refrigera- 
tor full  this  summer  begins  to  worry  the 
already  sadly  perplexed  head  of  the  fam- 
ily. In  tow  of  the  scarcity  of  ice,  the 
New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture 
at  Ithaca  has  been  making  some  experi- 
ments in  methods  and  devices  for  beating 
the  iceman.  As  a  result  the  Syracuse 
Kitchen,  as  a  part  of  its  extension  work 
in  home  economics,  has  demonstrated 
an  iceless  icebox  that  may  be  set  up  by  any 
householder  at  a  cost  of  $11,  six  of  which 
are  lor  the  services  of  a  carpenter.  If  you 
are  handy  with  tools  you  can  clip  off 
the  cost  of  the  carpenter,  and  by  using 
an  old  piece  of  Canton  flannel  or  cotton 
blanket  you  can  reduce  the  cost  of  your 
home-made  refrigerator  to  $3.7.r).  At 
least  that  is  the  way  the  State  College 
figures  it  out:  and  this  is  the  way  it  is 
done,  according  to  information  sent  out 
by  Director  A.  R.  Mann: 

"The  iceless  refrigerator  depends  on  the 
principle  that  evaporating  water  lias  a 
cooling  effect.  It  is  simply  an  open 
framework  of  shelves  surrounded  by  wet 
cloth.  It  should  be  kept  in  a  shady  place 
Where  air  is  in  motion.  The  shelves,  the 
bottom,  and  the  four  supporting  posts 
should  form  an  open  framework  covered 
with  wire  screen.  The  top  is  solid  wood 
and  supports  an  enameled  pan.  The 
whole  rests  on  the  four  short  legs  of  the 
Framework  in  another  similar  pan.  The 
front  is  hinged  as  a  door. 

"  All  four  screened  sides  are  covered  with 
Canton  Manuel,  smooth  side  out,  buttoned 
on.  The  buttons  arc  sewed  on  a  tape 
which  is  tacked  to  the  frame  so  as  to 
engage  the  but  ton-holes  in  the  cloth. 
This  plan  of  buttoning  permits  the  use  of  a 
duplicate   cover   and    allows    tor   a    weekly 
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washing.  Fastened  around  the  (<>p  are 
four  tliips  of  cloth  which  extend  up  over 
the  top  into  the  upper  pan  of  water. 
They  serve  as  wicks  <>r  siphons  i<>  keep 
the  Canton  flannel  cover  moist. 

"  If  practicable,  the  whole  affair  should 
l>e  white,  as  that  refracts  heal  and  light. 
The  screening  should  be  of  a  non-rusting 
wire,  such  as  copper  or  zinc." 

For  convenience,  the  College  advises  a 
si/.e  of  four  feet,  eighl  inches  in  heighl 
and  two  feel  square,  with  the  shelves 
eleven  inches  apart.  Further  directions 
slate: 

'  These  dimensions  require  three  yards 
of  twenty-four-inch  wire  screen,  one  pinl 
of  white  paint  for  first  coat,  and  one  pint 
of  white  enamel;  fifty  linear  feet  of  three- 
quarter  by  three  inch  stuff  for  framework, 
sixteen  feet  of  one-inch  lumber  one  foot 
wide  for  shelves  (unless  shelves  are  made  of 
wire),  and  forty-six  linear  feet  of  molding; 
hinges,  catch,  buttons,  tape,  nails,  tacks, 
and  thirteen  yards  of  thirty-inch  Canton 
flannel,  which  will  make  two  covers." 

This  iceless  icebox  will  not  give  tem- 
peratures approaching  the  freezing-point, 
the  home-workers  of  the  College  warn, 
but  those  constructed  on  the  above  plan 
aii  known  to  have  held  a  temperature  of 
lift y-f our  degrees  on  the  hottest  days  of 
t  he  summer  last  year — and  those  who  recall 
those  days  will  admit  that  that  is  a  re- 
markable feat. 


THAT   WIND-TRANSPORTED   SOIL 


A  SPIRIT  of  levity  seems  to  animate 
the  following  comments  by  the 
Zanjero  (El  Centro,  Cal.)  on  an  article 
quoted  recently  in  these  columns  regarding 
a  gale  that  carried  soil  from  the  Southwest 
into  the  Northern  States.     It  says: 

"How  Imperial  Valley  was  robbed  of 
millions  of  tons  of  its  soil  and  how  that 
soil  was  transported  to  the  land  of  the 
blizzards  and  scattered  over  a  strip  of 
country  from  "Wisconsin  to  Maine  is  dis- 
closed in  an  article  in  The  Litkrary 
Digest.  That  publication  does  not  defi- 
nitely locate  the  origin  of  the  dirt,  only 
claiming  that  it  came  from  one  of  the 
deserts  of  the  Southwest.  But  as  cotton 
lint  was  found  in  the  deposited  dirt,  it  is 
evident  that  it  must  have  come  from  one 
of  the  two  valleys  of  the  Southwest  where 
cotton  is  grown,  and  one  of  them  is  this 
valley.  Moreover,  we  will  all  long  re- 
member that  day  two  months  ago  when  we 
saw  the  soil  lifted  bodily  from  the  valley 
by  a  great  gust  of  wind  which  for  a  half- 
hour  raced  across  the  valley  toward  the 
east.  We,  therefore,  have  physical  and 
ocular  evidence  that  it  is  Imperial  Valley 
soil  to  which  The  Literary  Digest 
refers.  And  now  arises  a  Aery  delicate 
series  of  questions:  Can  we  compel  the 
people  of  the  Northern  tier  of  States  to 
return  our  property?  If  not,  does  the  juris- 
diction of  Califoi'nia  accompany  its  soil? 
It  is  true  that  this  soil  was  spread  thinly 
over  the  States,  but  as  it  now  is  the  surface 
soil  all  the  way  from  Wisconsin  to  Maine, 
can  we  not  arrest  the  people  of  those 
States  for  trespass  in  trampling  upon  it? 
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SPEEDOMETE 
fir  FORD  Car* 
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COVERS  ' 
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Through  — 


It  pays  for  itself 

YOU  will  never  know  whether  your  Ford  is 
economical  or  not  without  a  speedometer,  for 
speedometers  do  more  than  measure  miles — they 
measure  dollars. 

Miles  are  the  basis  of  all  cost  in  car  operation 
and  unless  you  know  how  far  you  go  you  cannot 
tell  your  cost  in  gas,  oil  or  tires. 
And  think  how  important  to  safety  as  well  as 
to  personal  satisfaction  it  is  to  know  how  fast 
you  are  going. 

So  tell  your  agent  to  equip  you  with  a  Johns- 
Manville  Speedometer  before  you  take  your  car. 
You  will  forget  the  small  cost  before  you  have 
been  driving  a  week. 

Supplied  with  Instrument  Board 

Every  Johns-Manville  Speedometer  for  Ford  cars  is 
mounted  on  an  instrument  board  finished  handsomely 
in  black  to  match  your  car,  and  strong  enough  for  the 
addition  of  a  clock  or  other  instruments.  The  adjustable 
end  brackets  give  a  perfect,  non-rattling  fit  to  any  open 
model  Ford.  Other  models  for  closed  bodies.  A  high- 
grade  instrument  in  every  essential,  giving  perfect  ac- 
curacy on  season,  trip  and  speed  indicators. 
At  auto- supply  dealers  and  hardware  stores. 

To  the  Trade — Ask  for  details  of  our 
protective  jobber-dealer  sales   policy. 


Asbestos 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves  m  Conser>ation 


Heat    Insulations,    High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofings. 

Packings,      Brake 

Linings,  Fi  re 


JOHNS- 
MANVILLE 


Prevention 
Prod  uct s 
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Buys  It— The  New 
Spotlight  On  a  Reel 

AlTOREELITE  is  a  high-powered  wind- 
xV  shield  searchlight  instantly  available 
as  a  portable  trouble  light — 12  feet  exten- 
sion cord. 

No  loose  parts  —  no  plugs  to  attach  —  all 
self-contained.  Works  like  a  window  shade 
—  reeled  in  automatically. 
Autoreelite  fits  any  car.  7-in.  size  (32  c.p.) 
$10.  All-nickel  sport  model,  $15.  Other 
models.  Ask  your  dealer.  Write  for 
Booklet  L.D.  207.     Address. 

ANDERSON   ELECTRIC  SPECIALTY  CO. 

118-124  S.  Clinton  Street  Chicago,  111. 

Au/oreeln© 


Try  These  Trouble  Stoppers 

Trust  these  little  devices  to  squelch  the  irritat- 
ing annoyances  that  mar  the  motorist's  "perfect 
day." 

FERXALD  STEER-AIDS  will  keep  your  steer- 
ing rods  from  rattling  and  wobbling — cut  down 
front  tire  wear — and  save  you  many  a  skid. 
For  Fords  and  other  light  cars — 50  cents  a  pair. 
LITTLE    B-R-A-T-S — on  in  a   minute — for 

keeps — end  brake  rod    rattles.    For  Fords 

especially,  but  can  be  used  on  90^;    other 

makes — 50  cents  per  set  of  four. 

If  your  dealer  can't  "produce",  wiite  us. 

THE  FERNALD  COMPANY 

North  East,  Pa. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

r  Become  a  lawyer.  Legally 
trained  men  win  high  positions 
'  and  big  success  in  business  and 
,'  public  life.  Greater  opportu- 
nities now  than  ever  before.  Be 
independent— be  a  leader.   Law- 

£3, 006  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  homo 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourte*  n  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-L,      Chicago 


FOR   a  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GA&S 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST.*— 


Skin  Troubles 


Soothed 


With  Cuticura 

All  druggists:  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  50.  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cntlcura,  Dept.  6  B,  BoBton  " 


LEARN  TO 

SWIM 

Prepare  to  make  the  enjoyment  of  every  holiday  or  vaca- 
tion complete  by  learning  to  swim.  Vvhenevei  yod  are 
neai  the  water,  a  cool  swim  will  prove  refreshing  and 
invigorating.  Eveiyone  should  know  how  to  swim,  not 
only  for  the  pleasure  he  will  get  out  of  it  but  also  tor 
safety's  sake.  This  hook  shows  the  right  and  easiest 
way  to  learn. 

Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

by  Prof.  Frank  E.  Dalton  and  Louie  C.  Dalton.  This 
is  a  pracl  leal  manual  explaining  in  simple  detail  all  dif- 
ferent methods  of  swimming,  diving,  and  floating. 
Everything  is  carefully  illustrated  witli  diagrams  and 
photographs  so  that  every  movement  and  position  can 
be  accurately  copied.  There  are  explanations  of  water 
polo,  rescuing  drowning  persons,  resuscitating  them, 
what  to  do  if  you  have  cramps,  etc. 

Cloth,  195  pages,  newly  revised  and  illustrated 
Price  $1  26  net :  by  mall  $1.36.    All  bookstores,  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -  NEW  YORK 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


And  can  not  Imperial  County  and  the 
State  of  California  tax  that  soil?  Cali- 
fornia has  been  accused  in  the  past  of 
'blowing'  about  its  soil.  Can  it  be  that 
the  effete  East  in  jealous  rage  has  set  up 
the  rival  procedure,  and  has,  by  the 
process  of  creating  a  vacuum,  started  a 
deliberate  scheme  of  robbing  this  State 
of  its  prized  soil?  If  so,  where  is  the  end 
to  be?  Have  we  any  protection  other  than 
in  the  Federal  courts?" 


WHY  RAILS? 


T)  AILS  are  a  necessary  feature  of  street 
•1^-  traction,  in  the  present  state  of  the, 
industry,  simply  because  of  the  high  cost 
of  rubber.  Were  rubber  tires  cheap,  or  if 
some  substitute  could  be  found,  the  "track- 
less trolley" — low-hung  busses  running  on 
smooth  asphalt — would  cost  no  more  than 
the  present  trolley  systems.  These  facts  are 
of  interest  in  view  of  the  "infection  of  city 
officials,"  as  an  editorial  writer  in  The, 
Electric  Railway  Journal  puts  it,  with  the 
' '  virus  of  the  motor-bus. ' '  In  a  recent  issue 
(New  York,  June  7)  this  writer  gives  his 
reason  for  believing  that  rails  on  streets 
must  be  with  us  indefinitely,  but  not 
because  they  are  energy-savers,  as  some 
seem  to  think.  As  stated  above,  he  is  an 
advocate  of  the  rail  simply  because  its 
abandonment  means  the  rubber  tire,  and 
the  cost  of  rubber  tire  on  a  heavy  vehicle 
is  practically  prohibitive.    *He  writes   in 

substance : 

t 

"It  is  the  cost  of  tires  rather  than  the 
economy  of  steel  rails  that  enforces  the  use 
of  track.  For  example,  the  very  general 
belief  that  the  track  effects  large  energy 
savings  is  really  erroneous.  Indeed,  the 
energy  consumption  of  a  reasonably  large 
car  in  city  service  will  not  be  greatly 
different  whether  the  vehicle  be  on  rails  or 
on  asphalt  streets;  rubber  tires,  of  course, 
being  necessary  in  the  latter  case.  This 
rather  surprizing  condition  is  at  once 
explained  when  one  considers  that,  in  city 
service,  all  except  a  small  percentage  of  the 
energy  consumed  by  the  car  is  expended 
in  acceleration  after  stops,  rolling  resis- 
tance being  only  an  incidental  item.  If  the 
stops  should  be  cut  out  altogether,  the 
demand  for  energy  becomes  merely  that 
required  to  overcome  wind  and  rolling 
resistance. 

"On  rails  the  pure  rolling  resistance  is 
almost  negligible,  being  probably  less  than 
one  pound  per  ton,  and  this  is  practically 
I  lie  only  component  of  energy  consump- 
tion that  would  be  affected  if  a  railway-car 
should  be  equipped  with  rubber  tires  and 
run  upon  the  street-pa \  enieiit  stead  of 
smooth  steel.  In  this  case  the  total  energy 
consumption  would  rise  by  the  amount  of 
the  increased  rolling  resistance  of  rubber 
tins  on  pavement.  The  result  is  influ- 
enced by  the  fact  that  the  total  resistance 
of  automobiles  includes  a  relatively  large 

component  of  wind  resistance  because  of 
the  relatively  light  weight  and  wind-catch- 
ing form,  and  there  is  also  a  component 

of  opposite  value  due  to  the  practise  of 
rigidly  mounting  railway  wheels  upon  their 
axles,  thus  involving  slippage  at  curves. 
However,  since  the  two  components  are 


of  opposite  value,  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  offsetting  each  other,  at  Least 
sufficiently  for  present  purposes,  and 
therefore  they  may  be  canceled  out. 

"Consequently,  removal  of  a  railway- 
car  from  its  rails  and  running  it  on  tin- 
street  may  be  considered  as  resulting  in  an 
increase  of  energy  consumption.  If  the 
car  should  be  put  back  on  rails  the  saving 
in  energy  due  to  the  use  of  rails  would  be 
16  per  cent.  Exprest  in  terms  of  cost,  the 
saving  would  be  worth  about  0.05  cent 
per  ton-mile;  or,  for  a  seven-ton  car, 
would  be  worth  0.35  cent  per  car-mile. 
Such  a  saving,  altho  well  worth  con- 
sideration in  these  ultra-economical  days, 
becomes  insignificant  when  compared  to 
the  interest  charges  on  modern  track,  and 
in  consequence  one  must  look  to  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  the  alternative  device — 
the  rubber  tire — rather  than  to  the  in- 
herent economy  of  a  permanent  way  of 
steel  to  warrant  the  latter's  continued 
existence." 

A  RAT'S  DIET 


/^~\UR  knowledge  of  the  rat's  habits  has 
^*S  been  much  enlarged  by  forced  as- 
sociation with  him  in  the  trenches.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  millions  of  persons  have 
seen  and  watched  rats  during  four  years 
past  who  never  saw  one  before  except 
when  it  was  dead  in  a  trap.  And,  what 
is  more,  among  these  observers  are  some 
whose  observations  are  of  value  to  science. 
The  rat's  fondness  for  man's  food  has 
recently  been  remarked  upon  in  an  article 
quoted' "in  these  columns.  It  is  that 
fondness  that  brings  him  to  our  houses, 
and  it  was  that  which  caused  him  to 
overrun  the  trenches.  Lanz,  a  writer 
quoted  in  (food  Health  (Battle  Creek. 
June),  ascribes  this  fondness  to  the  fact 
that  the  rat  does  not  lay  up  stores  of  food 
like  his  cousin  the  squirrel.  Even  when 
lie  carries  off  more  than  he  can  eat  at  a 
meal,  he  is  apt  to  befoul  it  so  that  he 
can  not  use  what  is  left.  r;'o  quote  from 
Good  Health: 

"An  adult  brown  rat  eats  two  ounces  of 
food  a  day,  and  will  eat  forty-five  to  fifty 
pounds  of  grain  in  a  year. 

"It  also  devours  poultry  and  eggs, 
game,  vegetables,  fruit,  coffee,  dates, 
oranges,  cocoa;  it  gnaws  vines,  clothing, 
textiles,  leather-covered  books;  it  is  fond 
of  glue  and  attacks  harness,  especially 
when  worn,  and  curtains,  whether  of  silk, 
cotton,  or,  tapestry.  The  rat  attacks  any- 
thing its  teeth  can  take  hold  on;  it  is,  in 
fact,  a  terrible  spoiler,  gnawing  inces- 
santly and  indiscriminately  any  object  its 
teeth  can  make  an  impression  on. 

"The  marked  identity  of  menu  in  the 
food  of  men  and  of  rats  is  curious  enough 
between  two  species  whose  dental  type  is 
so  different'.  Hut  the  rat  differs  from 
man  in  the  absolute  necessity  it  is  subject 
to  of  eating  often  and  enormously. 

"It  is  this  need  of  abundant  nourish- 
ment which  makes  cannibals  of  rats. 
Some  soldiers  experimented  with  rats, 
putting  eight  in  a  cage  together.  Bight 
days  later  only  one  was  there  and  it  was 
seriously  wounded. 

"However,  a  precise  statement  of  the 
alimentary  regimen  of  rats  is  more  diffi- 
cult than  it  would  appear,  since  individ- 
uals vary  in  their  tastes.  Experiments 
made  by  myself,  in  collaboration  with  Dr. 
Laurens,  prove  that,  contrary  to  accepted 
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Motorizing  the  Farm 

Fresh  from  their  triumphs  In  solving  the  transportation 
problems  of  Industrial  America,  the  time  has  now  arrived 
to  tell  how  Kissel  motor  trucks  were  successfully  designed 
aUd  built  to  help  reduce  the  cost  of  farm  operations  and  solve 
the  transportation  of  farm  products. 

The  Kissel  engineers  realized  at  the  time 
when  farm  haulage  methods  were  still 
"horse-limited."  that  "motorizing-the- 
farm"  demanded  special  study  of  the  farm- 
ers' requirements — the  proper  balance  of 
fixed  or  moving  units,  weights,  power  and 
transmission  requirements,  strength  of 
steels  and  materials. 

It  was  this  close  application  to  the  truck- 
ing essentials  of  farm  work  that  enabled 
Kissel  engineers  to  practically  design  and 
build  Kissel  Trucks  to  lit  farm  require- 
ments as  if  especially  designed  to  meet 
them. 

For  instance — they  found  that  for  a  truck 

to  be  operated  economically  and  efficiently, 

it  must  fit  farm  trucking  conditions-^i.  e., 

right  size  to    accommodate    the    farmer's 

body  preference    with    full    loading    space  and  long  wheel 

base,  giving  maximum  capacity  and  perfect  balance 


the  "Farmer's  Special"  In  gutting  his  crops  to  Shipping 
points  or  elevators. 

The  "Freighter"  model,  the  masterpiece  of  the  2-ton  field 
that  comes  nearer  in  performance  and  ability  to  the  2-ton 
II.  S.  Army  "A"  truck  than  any  other  truck  on  the  market, 
with  greater  power  than  is  usual  in  the  average  2-ton 
truck.      Farmers,  etc.,   find   this   model   the  leader. 


"General  Utility"  on  the  Milk  Route 

It  must  be  built  heavy  and  strong  to  stand  up  under  capacity 
loads  on  country  roads. 

Take  the  Kissel-built  power-plant,  designed  for  Kissel  Trucks 
exclusively — giving  plenty  of  power  for  all  grades — nego- 
tiating muddy  roads  or  soft  fields — climbing  mountainous 
paths  and  corduroy  roads,  preventing  overheating  under 
severe  conditions,  with  a  high  efficiency  tubular  radiator 
set  in  a  cast-iron  shroud;  a  powerful  18  inch  fan  drawn  by 
a  2  inch  belt  and  a  centrifugal  pump  of  the  right  size  and 
design,  insure  an  adequate  cooling  system. 
And  so  it  goes.  The  rear  axles  are  of  the  type  proven  to 
be  the  best  for  country  usage — strong,  durable  and  easily 
accessible.  Brakes  are  of  super-strength  to  hold  the  load 
on  all  grades — springs  are  heavy  and  flexible,  sturdy  but 
pliant.  The  frames  are  designed  for  more  strength  than 
capacity  calls  for. 

By  equipping  all  four  wheels  with  pneumatic  tires,  un- 
usually Satisfactory  results  were  secured,  negotiating  sandy 
roads  or  freshly  plowed  fields  without  sinking  or  getting 
stuck  in  mud-holes. 

Three  Models  For  Farm  Usage 

When  these  standardizing  engineering  practices  and  per- 
fecting mechanical  innovations  were  completed  the  proper 
combination  of  all  parts  and  features  was  determined  for 
each  of  the  three  following  sized  models,  best  adapted  to 
farm  work: 

The  "General  Delivery"  truck — %  ton  capacity — a  reliable 
light  delivery  truck  with  ability  to  carry  capacity  loads  at 
a  good  rate  of  speed,  with  an  8  foot  loading  space,  un- 
usually large  tires,  heavier  transmission,  new  and  de- 
cidedly heavier  axles,  improved  seats.  Ideal  for  quick  trips 
to  town — an  emergency  runner  when  produce  must  be 
shipped  in  a  hurry. 

The  "General  Utility" — iy2  ton  capacity.  The  farmer's 
choice  for  general  hauling  purposes,  either  on  the  farm  or 
transporting  produce  and  supplies  between  farm,  city  and 
shipping   points — a   good    traveler — and   is   proving   to   be 


From  Pasture  to  Stockyards  in  the  ''Freighter" 

The  other  two  Kissel  truck  models  are  the  "Heavy  Duty" 
with  a  chassis  capacity  including  body  of  8,600  pounds, 
and  the  "Goliath"  model  with  chassis  capacity  including 
body  of  11,800  pounds. 

Some  Unusual  Performances 

It  is  because  the  Kissel  engineers  have  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  the  haulage  necessities  of  the  farmers — that  tha 
records  of  Kissel  Trucks  on  the  farm  stand  out  so  prom- 
inently. 

In  Iowa  the  farmers  haul  their  hogs  and  cattle  to  the 
Omaha  stockyards  in  Kissel  Trucks,  saving  transportation 
cost,  time  and  shrinkage  of  stock.  Fruit  growers  in 
Florida  and  California  drive  their  Kissel  Trucks  into  the 
orchards  where  crated  and  boxed  fruits  are  loaded  for 
transportation  to  the  railroad  stations.  In  the  truck  garden 
centers — Kissel  Trucks  unload  fresh  garden  produce  in  the 
nearby  cities  and  return  to  the  farm's  before  the  heat  of  the 
day  sets  in.  Plying  up  and  down  over  thousands  of  mile-, 
of  rural  motor  express  routes,  Kissel  Trucks  bring  in  the 
produce  of  farms  and  fields  and  return  home  with  luxuries 
and  necessities.  Creamery  and  cheese  factory  owners  collect 
milk  and  cream  with  Kissel  Trucks  at  the  farmer's  gate, 
saving  the  farmer  this  extra  trip.  Potato  growers  in  Maine 
use  their  Kissel  "Freighter"  Trucks  to  haul  the  loads  out 
of  soft  fields  by  equipping  with  large  pneumatic  tires.  On 
farms  of  all  sizes,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  Kissel  Trucks 
furnish  power  for  the  saw,  separator,  thresher,  sileage  cut- 
ter and  other  power-driven  equipment. 
In  the  Northwest,  farmers  are  buying  Kissel  Trucks  to  haul 
beets,  potatoes  and  wheat  out  of  plowed  fields,  necessitat- 
ing a  truck  of  unusually  great  power. 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  what  Kissel  Trucks  have  proven  in 
the  country's  industrial  life  is  well  written  in  handling  the 
transportation  problems  of  farming  communities. 


The  3A  ton  "Genera/ Delivery"  for  Quick  Trips 

Then  there  is  the  ALL-YEAR  CAB,  the  biggest  truck  in- 
novation for  farmers  in  recent  years,  giving  full  protection 
from  rain,  snow,  wind,  etc.,  during  winter  use.  Changed 
easily  and  quickly  into  an  open  summer  cab  by  removing 
the   winter  attachments. 

Your  nearest  Kissel  dealer  is  prepared  to  show  you  how  the 
perfection  to  which  Kissel  Trucks  have  been  brought  is 
your  protection.  Catalog  on  request,  Kissel  Motor  Car  Co.. 
Hartford,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


opinion,  the  brown  ral  bias  a  very  restrict- 
ed diet,  being  comparatively  fastidious. 
Thus  if  cats  the  crumb  but  not  the  crust 
of  bread,  unless  urged  by  extreme  hun- 
ger. Some  rats  bave  actually  <li<'<!  with 
crusts   still   in   their  larder.     Both    black 

and  brown  rats  like  cooked  rice,  potatoes, 
carrots,  and  fish,  as  well  as  cheese  and 
certain  uncooked  fruits  and  salads.  They 
will  devour  the  flesh  of  a  melon  but  leave 
the  rind.  They  like  lard,  pastry,  sugar, 
and  chocolate,  as  well  as  meat  (principal- 
ly cooked),  tho  the  latter  seems  scarcely 
consonant  with  their  dentition.  They 
sometimes  eat  raw  meat,  but  this  is  by 
necessity  and  not  by  choice*. 

"They  neglect  turnips,  radishes,  and 
dandelion;  they  will  eat  oats,  but  will 
perish  if  confined  to  this  food.  When 
tainted  meat  is  given  them,  they  eat  only 
the  sound  portions.  They  will  not  touch 
barley. 

"A  rat  fed  only  on  fruit  will  die  of 
starvation  in  a  few  days.  If  fed  only  on 
those  stuffs  which  it  eagerly  gnaws,  cloth, 
leather,  wood,  etc.,  it  dies  as  soon  as  if 
entirely  deprived  of  food.  Experiment 
proved,  rather  to  our  astonishment,  that 
the  rat  is  not  graminivorous;  it  eats 
wheat  only  in  default  of  other  food.  The 
trenches  abound  with  tales  of  the  rat's 
greed  for  soap  and  candles,  but  when  these 
were  placed  in  their  cages,  they  were 
eaten  only  in  default  ,of  other  food.  The 
rat  is  known  to  attack  cadavers,  but  this 
is  Tsy  necessity  rather  than  choice. 

"One  cause  of  the  rat's  addiction  to 
man's  diet  is  that  it  neither  hibernates 
nor  lays  up  stores  for  winter,  as  do  other 
rodents,  the  marmot  and  the  squirrel,  re- 
spectively. 

"Rats  are  not  only  voracious  but  they 
defile  food.  If  they  devour  nearly  three 
times  their  weight  of  food,  then  they 
destroy  two  or  three  times  as  much  more. 
Whenever  they  find  a  fragment  of  food 
not  too  heavy  for  them  to  carry,  they 
drag  it  near  their  holes,  eat  a  part,  and 
soil  the  rest.  This  behavior  is  very  re- 
markable in  caged"  animals.  When  they 
are  given,  by  the  way  of  experiment, 
limited  and  insufficient  rations,  they  spoil 
half  of  it,  thus  dying  of  starvation  with 
food  which  they  have  destroyed  beside 
them.  In  captivity,  they  always  foul 
even  their  drinking  water." 


GOOD  AND  EVIL  OF  WINDOW -GLASS 


\\  riNDOW-GLASS  is  a   recent  inven- 


vv 


tion,  a  mere  matter  of  yesterday  as 


we  count  the  life  of  the  race,"  and  it  has 
its  bad  as  well  as  good  points.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  affecting  our 
health  and  our  industrial  and  social 
conditions  very  powerfully.  So  at  least 
says  Dr.  R.  E.  Danforth  of  Rutger's 
College,  in  an  article  on  "Window-Glass  as 
a  Factor  in  Human  Evolution,"  con- 
tributed to  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New 
York,  June).  Dr.  Danforth  points  out 
that  this  action,  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  recent.  Glass  is  ancient,  but  not 
window-glass;  and  the  general  use  of 
glass  sheets  in  the  windows  of  ordinary 
dwellings  is  a  thing  of  comparatively 
recent    times — probably   a   couple   of   cen- 


turies.     We   must    realize    the    benefits   anil 

injuries  of  glazed  windows  if  we  are  to 
retain  the  good    while  mitigating  Hie  evil, 

as  this  writer  advises  us.  Mis  article  is 
directed  to  this  end.  lie  says  in  sub- 
stance: 

"That  window  -  glass  is  a  factor  of 
prime  importance  in  the  evolution  of  man 
has  not  been  sufficiently  elucidated.  \'ot 
that  glass  has  had  much  to  do  with  shap- 
ing his  body  and  brain  of  to-day  it  has 
not  had  time  to  do  that  hut  that  the 
thoughts  filling  his  mind,  that  the  greater- 
part  of  his  activities,  and  that  the  bodies 
:\nu\  brains  of  generations  to  come  are 
ami  will  lie  greatly  influenced  by  window- 
glass;  and  that  in  if  are  serious  dangers  as 
well  as  boons.  The  thought  is  astonish- 
ing, yet,  simple  of  proof,  and  clear  as  the 
light  which  comes  through  tho  windows  in 
question. 

"Before  window-glass  became  a  common 
possession  of  the  people  there  came  into 
homes  and  shops  the  air  and  the  tem- 
perature of  outdoors  through  the  openings 
which  admitted  the  light  of  day.  The  ail- 
was  beneficial,  but  the  temperature  it 
brought  with  it  not  always  so.  When  the 
outdoor  temperature  was  not  too  low 
and  the  outdoor  air  not  in  too  great 
activity,  life  and  industries  within  could 
go  merrily  and  well,  but  let  either  the 
air  or  its  temperature  be  unfavorable,  and 
at  once  discomfort  and  a  necessary  cessa- 
tion of  certain  activities  ensued. 

"Think  of  the  demoralizing  effect  of 
such  uncertainty  upon  industry.  Modern 
inventions  could  not  have  come  in  such 
marvelous  profusion  before  the  day  of 
this  one  invention  of  a  simple  device 
admitting  daylight  and  excluding  to  a 
great  extent  the  outer  temperature. 

"Even  to-day  if  window-glass  should 
become  one  of  the  'lost  arts,'  a  large 
number  of  other  inventions  would  at  once 
cease  to  be  useful  or  be  forgotten  through 
neglect,  even  despite  the  fact  that  arti- 
ficial illumination  has  made  remarkable 
strides. 

"But  some  one  may  object:  was  not 
glass  manufactured  and  distributed  by 
the  ancient  Phoenicians?  Yes,  and  prob- 
ably before  these  by  the  Egyptians.  How 
then  can  we  attribute  our  very  recent  and 
radical  changes  to  window -glass?  It  is 
indeed  surprizing  to  think  how  new  is  the 
general  use  of  glass  in  windows  when  the 
substance  had  been  known  so  long  and 
used  for  vases  and  gems  and,  now  and 
then,  in  some  sort  of  window.  The 
common  people,  however,  had  no  such 
luxury  in  their  homes  and  shops.  Recent 
terrific  explosions  in  New  Jersey,  breaking 
windows  in  many  hundreds  of  homes  and 
other  buildings,  brought  home  to  some 
for  a  few  days  our  real  dependence  upon 
window-glass  to-day." 

Windowr-glass  in  Roman  times  was  cast, 
Dr.  Danforth  tells.  The  art  of  casting 
glass  seems  to  have  been  forgotten  until 
1688.  Yet  window-glass  was  even  then 
the  prize  of  kings  and  nobility,  and  these 
had  only  a  scant  supply.  In  the  time  of 
Elizabeth  glass  windows  were  so  rare  and 
costly  that  some  noble  when  he  left  his 
city  residence  had  the  glass  windows  care- 
fully removed.  In  the  time  of  Charles 
II.,  glass  was  not  used  in  all  of  the  rooms 
of  the  king's  palace.     He  goes  on: 

"It  seems  safe  to  assume  that  while 
many  individuals  may  have  had  scant  sup- 
plies of  window-glass  by  the  middle  of  the 
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Master  Letters  in  Business 
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cost  in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
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the  Inside  of  the  Mileage  Story 


YOU  naturally  accept  the  fact 
that  tubes  form  a  big  part  of  the 
expense  of  traveling  in  motor 
cars.  And  you  don't  need  to  be  re- 
minded that  inner  tubes  cause  most 
of  the  delay  and  bother  on  the  road. 
Some  car  owners,  however,  still  need 
reminding  that  Firestone  men  take 
the  tube  question  just  as  seriously 
as  they  do  the  tire  question,  and  are 
as  firm  in  their  determination  to  de- 
liver most  miles  per  dollar  in  tubes 
as  in  tires. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  easier  for  you 
to  see,  feel  and  measure  the  finer 
qualities  of  Firestone  tubes  than  it 
is  for  you  to  appreciate  the  extraor- 
dinary values  in  Firestone  Tires. 
Compare  tubes  over  the  counter. 
The  quality  of  rubber  in  a  Firestone, 
the  greater  quantity  of  it  making  a 
thick  wall,  the  "feel"  and  texture  of 
the  tube,  the  appearance  of  the  work- 
manship— all  speak  for  greater  value. 

Put  such  a  tube  inside  of  your  cas- 
ing and  you  cannot  help  having 
greater  confidence  in  the  behavior  of 
your  tires.  The  tube  is  going  to  do 
more  than  give  you  its  own  long 
service;  it  is  going  to  make  the  tire 
serve  longer  and  better. 

The  best  evidence  we  know  of  the 


great  service  given  by  the  Firestone 
Red  Tube  is  the  fact  that  it  is  used 
so  largely  in  Giant  Pneumatic  Truck 
Tires.  If  it  is  best  for  that  extra 
hard  service,  it  certainly  is  best  for 
the  ordinary  wear  of  passenger  cars. 

The  Firestone  Red  Tube,  made  by 
the  Firestone  process  of  antimony 
cure,  means  the  most  dense  and 
toughest  wall  of  rubber  that  has  yet 
been  devised.  With  layer  on  layer 
of  this  rubber,  built  up  by  the  lami- 
nating method  to  unusual  thickness 
and  welded  into  one  sturdy,  elastic 
wall,  we  have  a  tube  that  resists 
most  friction  and  heat  and  all  the 
tests  of  service  for  the  longest  time. 


This  is  why  we  say  the  tube 
represents  the  inside  of  the 
mileage  story.  You  can't 
see  it  in  service,  you  can  *i 
watch  its  performance.  For 
that  very  reason  you  want 
a  tube  in  which  you  can 
place  your  fullest  trust 

Remember  the  Firestone  creed — to 
deliver  most  miles  per  dollar — applies 
as  well  when  you  are  buying  tubes 
as  when  you  are  buying  tires. 

Your  dealer  will  supply  you. 
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SCIENCE  AND  [NVENTION 

Continued 


seventeenth  century  or  earlier,  the  com- 
modity could  hardly  have  been  common  be- 
fore the  eighteenth  century,  hence  its 
effect  upon  human  customs,  industries 
and  mode  of  life  could  not  have  begun  to 
operate  appreciably  before  that  time. 
The  greal  change  in  home  life  and  the 
change  in  industrial  life  and  in  the  in- 
dustries themselves  could  not  begin  until 
an  abundance  of  cheap  glass  Idled  all 
homes  with  a  Hood  of  daylight,  and  all 
shops  and  offices  and  factories  as  well, 
keeping  in  the  artificial  heal  at  the  same 
time.  From  that  time  the  outdoor  life 
rapidly  lost  its  people  while  the  world  of 
indoors  gained  devotees,  willing  or  un- 
willing, by  thousands  of  thousands.  A 
host  of  new  industries  sprang  into  being  in 
the  wake  of  window  -  glass,  and  these 
begat  other  industries,  scientific  inven- 
tions and  discoveries  with  magic  rapidity. 
Large  factories  were  made'  possible,  big 
business  began  and  the  .physical  conditions 
of  home  lib'  were  completely  changed. 
The  air  which  all  breathed,  in  home  and 
shop  and  office,  became  at  once  far  less 
pure,  its  oxygen  was  consumed  and  it 
became  flecked  with  tine  dust,  and  the 
pristine  rigors  of  a  temperate  climate, 
with  all  that  they  had  meant  for  the  vigor 
of  the  northern  peoples,  were  commuted 
to  conditions  of  tropical  evenness  of 
temperature  with  what  debilitation  such 
brings  and  without,  the  constant  renewal 
of  air  which  might  be  had  in  the  tropics. 
Altho  this  change  came  but  yesterday, 
already  a  marked  increase  in  physical 
debility  in  our  most  'civilized'  populations 
is  a  matter  of  common  comment  and 
concern. 

"With  window-glass  the  habits  of  life 
and  livelihood  are  completely  changed, 
habits  of  thought  are  revolutionized  and 
the  field  and  scope  of  thought  changed. 
Tin  whole  environment  is  changed  for 
the  species,  including  temperature,  humid- 
ity, material  environment,  composition  of 
air  breathed,  visual  and  mental  horizons, 
and  a  change  in  the  relative  adjustments  of 
human  beings  to  disease  germs.  Such 
radical  changes  both  within  and  without 
the  human  organism  are  bound  to  produce 
physiological  changes  in  the  individuals. 
They  also  set  in  motion  new  factors  in 
i  he  evolution  of  the  race. 

"With  window -glass  man  leaves  his 
outdoor  or  semioutdoor  activity  and 
Incomes  a  modern  industrial  worker  or 
office-server.  Willi  a  sturdy  foundation 
of  outdoor  health  behind  him  he  may  not 
notice  ill  effects  of  degenerating  muscles 
or  dust-clogged  respiratory  tracts,  and  he 
may  pass  on  to  his  offspring  for  two  or 

three  generations  a  vigorous  heredity. 
The  heritage  of  the  ages  is  not  lost  over 
night,  yet  already  we  note  inroads  into 
the  health  and  vigor  of  the  people.  In- 
dustries indeed  evolved  prodigiously,  but 
advance  in  civilization1  is  not  necessarily 
human  evolution. 

"How  then  is  window -glass  a  prime 
factor  in  human  evolution'.'  First,  it 
changes  man's  environment  and  changes 

his  held  of  thought.  Secondly,  it  alters 
the  temperature  and  humidity  of  his 
environment.  Thirdly,  it  gives  him  air 
of  a  different  qualitj  and  composition  to 
breathe.  Fourthly,  it  compels  him  to 
inhale  fine  dust  constantly.  Fifthly,  it 
removes  outdoor  activity  from  all  women 
and  most  men  in  up-to-date'  communi- 
ties.     Sixthly,   the  genu  content   of  the  air 


in  confined  buildings  is  greater  than 
normal,  especially  so  in  times  when  colds 
and  other  infectious  diseases  abound. 
The  more  frequent  illnesses  result  in  im- 
paired health  and  reduced  vigor.  The 
inferior  air  also  reduces  vitality.  The 
inhaled  dust  clogs  minute  bronchioles 
and  alveoli  of  the  lungs,  causing  thou- 
sands of  cells  to  toil  constantly  to  ingest 
foreign  and  insoluble  particles.  The  mus- 
cular degeneration  consequent  to  the 
changed  manner  of  life  will  make  its 
permanent  change  in  the  race  of  to- 
morrow; so  will  the  reduced  vitality 
resulting  from  the  causes  just  mentioned. 
Greal  care  should  be  given  to  the  subject 
of  window-glass,  that  we  may  see  to  it 
that  we  reap  the  blessings  it  brings  with 
it   and  avoid  the  bane." 


FURKY  COWS  FOR  NORTHERN  CLIMES 


C^ATTLE  can  live  and  thrive  wherever 
-'  the  moose  can.  They  need  only  the 
simplest  shelter,  and  Dame  Nature  grows 
them  a  coat  of  fur  to  keep  them  warm. 
These  are  the  assertions  of  a  correspondent 
of  The  Mail  and  Empire  (Toronto,  Canada) 
apropos  of  Stefansson's  advice  to  the 
Canadian  authorities,  recently  quoted  in 
these  columns,  to  maintain  vast  herds  of 
reindeer  and  musk-ox  in  their  arctic  lands. 
As  far  north  as  the  wilderness  of  northern 
Ontario,  this  writer  asserts,  ordinary  cattle 
would  do  very  well,  under  the  conditions 
specified  above.  Lands  on  which  cattle 
could  be  bred  in  this  way  are  now  offered 
for  rent  by  the  Canadian  Government,  he 
asserts,  at  the  nominal  rent  of  five  cents  an 
acre  per  annum,  so  that  capital  outlay  is 
unnecessary.  We  quote  from  an  abstract 
of  the  Mail  and  Empire's  article  in  The 
Evening  Post  (New  York,  May  28): 

'Having  seen  a  great  deal  of  pioneering 
in  backwoods  sections  of  Ontario,  including 
the  Ottawa  Valley,  the  counties  of  Bruce 
and  Grey,  the  districts  of  Parry  Sound  and 
Nipissing,  the  Manitoulin  Islands,  and  a 
considerable  part  of  the  district  of  Algoma, 
I  feel  competent  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  'waste  lands'  which  have  been  stript 
of  their  valuable  timber  are  well-adapted 
to  the  maintenance  of  young  beef  cattle, 
which  might  be  produced  in  great  abun- 
dance at  comparatively  little  cost. 

"People  who  have  never  been  off  a 
cultivated  farm  where  .cattle  are  sub- 
jected to  an  inevitable  process  of  slow 
poisoning  by  being  housed  in  subterranean, 
and  therefore  ill-ventilated,  stables,  are 
naturally  incredulous  when  'ranching'  in 
northern  Ontario  is  mentioned  to  them; 
but  those  who  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience and  close  observation  the  real 
character  of  the  regions  above  specified 
are  aware  that  young  cattle  can  live  and 
thrive  wherever  the  moose  or  common  deer 
can  do  so;  that  only  crude  and  cheap 
shelters  are  necessary  for  their  protection 
in  the  coldest  weather;  thai  (he  natural 
vegetation  of  I  he  northern  forests  is  both 
varied  and  nutritious,  and  that  there  is 
abundance  of  land  of  the  sort  needed  for 
the  growth  of  an  adequate  supply  of  winter 
food  for  those  cattle  selected  to  be  held 
Over  lor  another  year.  For  the  increase  of 
forest  pasturage  marsh-hay  might  be 
grown  in  artificially  produced  beaver 
meadows,  and  sweet  clover  might  be  -own 
ad\  antageoush  in  exposed  situations,  where 
hardly  any  other  forage  plant  will  thrive. 


'"Mr.  Stefansson  speaks  of  the  woolly 
coat  of  the  musk-ox,  but  when  cattle  are 
continuously  exposed  to  severe  cold,  nature 
clothes  them  with  an  inner  one  closeh 
resembling  a  fur,  while  the  coarse  outer 
coat  is  so  changed  in  character  as  to  serve 
as  a  thatch  to  shed  off  the  moisture  of  rain 
or  melting  snow.  If  the  deer  and  moos< 
can  be  in  this  way  made  comfortably 
winter-proof,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  cat  th- 
in northern  Ontario  might  be  made  quite 
comfortable  in  very  rustic  and  inexpensive 
shelters. 

"The  Ontario  Government  is  now  offer- 
ing deforested  ranching  lands  up  north 
for  the  surprizingly  low  rental  of  five  cents 
per  acre  per  annum.  This  enables  the 
rancher  to  dispense  with  capital  outlay 
for  the  ownership  of  his  ranch  land,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  the  territory  is  now  sup- 
plied with  railway  or  steamboat  facilities 
for  the  transportation  of  young  cattle  to 
his  feeding-ground,  and  from  it  to  a  choice 
of  markets  when  they  have  been  sufficiently 
developed  for  that  purpose.  If,  under 
these  conditions,  he  fails  to  'make  good,' 
his  failure  will  probably  be  due  to  his 
attempting  too  much.  Neither  dairying 
nor  'finishing'  beef  cattle  should  ever  be 
combined  with  sylvan  ranching;  the  young 
cattle  should  be  either  pure-bred  animals 
of  one  or  other  of  three  strains — short- 
horn, polled  Angus,  and  Hereford — or 
grade  animals  produced  by  judicious  cross- 
ing. Of  wild  animals  the  only  one  to  give 
trouble  is  the  wolf,  but  he  can  be  easily 
checkmated.  Our  common  cattle  will 
always,  while  in  a  state  of  nature,  consort 
agreeably  with  moose  or  deer.  In  this 
'  wild '  ranching  sheep  can  have  no  place,  for 
very  obvious  reasons.  There  need  be  no 
anxiety  about  a  market  for  cattle  in  the 
'stocker'  stage.  They  may  be  sent  alive 
either  to  Europe  to  be  'fed  to  a  finish,'  or 
to  the  stock-yards  to  be  'packed'  for 
export  to  European  countries." 


THE  NAUGHTIEST  NATION 


MEASURED  by  the  number  of  its 
natives  jailed  in  the  United  States, 
the  naughtiest  foreign  nation  is  Mexico, 
with  2.3  per  cent,  of  its  population  in 
residence  among  us  sent  to  prison  for 
infraction  of  the  laws.  Judged  by  the 
same  somewhat  dubious  method,  the 
"nicest  nation"  is  Switzerland,  with  a 
record  of  0.31  per  cent.  Some  of  the 
others,  as  quoted  from  a  recent  census 
report  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Sett  ntific 
American  (New  York,  June  7),  are  Ireland, 
2  per  cent.;  Scotland,  1.2;  Austria,  0.82; 
England  (including  Wales),  0.73;  English 
Canada,  O.GS;  France,  0.59;  Italy.  ()..'.:!; 
Russia,  0.47;  Denmark,  0.39,  and  Ger- 
many, 0.38.  Commenting  on  these  inter- 
esting figures,  the  Scientific  American 
editor  has  the  following  to  sav  : 

"There  are  I  he  figures.  They  bring  some 
Surprizes  and  also  some  extreme  contrasts. 
Thus  the  Irish  were  committed  about  five 
times  as  frequently  as  the  Germans  and  the 
Scotch   twice  as  often  as  the   Italians. 

"What  construction  is  to  be  laid  upon 
these  facts'.'  What  conclusions  shall  we 
draw  from  them? 

"The  only  conclusion  of  which  one  feels 
reasonably  sure  is  that  the  figures  can  not 
l>e  used  as  a  measure  of  national  character. 
Crime  is  not  a  thing  to  be  spoken  of 
lightly;     vet,    after    studying    the    list    one 
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IN  crowded  hauling  centers^  authoril 
are  asking  for  changes  III  the  ordinary 
types  of  trucks  that   will   lulp  reliev< 
the  growing  congestion  of  traffic 

F-W-D  Trucks  require  no  change  for  sal< 
and  facile  service  on  the  streets  and  roads 
of  today.  While  providing  the  same  or 
more  carrying  capacity,  the  F-W-D's  com- 
pact construction  makes  a  saving  of  one- 
fourth  the  average  chassis  area  of  other 
types  of  the  same  rating.  The  F-W-D's 
turning  radius  is  only  26  feet. 

The  equalizing  of  power  and  load  on  both 
front  and  rear  axles  results  in  more  fuel 
economy,  greater  protection  to  mecha- 
nism. F-W-D  superiorities  include  ex- 
ceptional ease  of  steering — positive  brake- 
action  on  all  four  wheels — 56-inch  stand- 
ard road  tread  front  and  rear — 6-inch  tires 
all  around — a  saving  of  21  per  cent  in  cost 
of  tire  equipment. 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Clintonville,  Win.         Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ont. 

lTO¥T^,irCl 


'litis  one  three-ton  chassis,  7tith  its  optional 
gear  reductions,  wheeliases  ami  special 
equipment,  offers  to  dealers  a  greater  range 
of  sales,  though  not  necessarily  the  same 
range,  as  that  of  any  conventional  line  of  rear 
drive  tracks  Jrom  two  to  five  ton  capacity. 


First  Through  the  Traffic 
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SCIENCE  AND    INM.MION 

Continued 


can  not  escape  a  feeling  t  hat  among  nations, 
a^  among  schoolboys,  a  certain  degree  of 
'naughtiness'  may  perhaps  be  indicative, 
not  of  perversity,  bul  of  the  bubbling  over 
of  sqmething  not  wholly  bad.  Slavish 
obedience  to  existing  authority,  uncritical 
subservience  bred  of  bondage  under  a 
corrupt  autocratic  government,  is  hardly 
a  trait  to  be  admired.  Yet  a  person  trans- 
planted from  such  a  native  soil  to  the  more 
salubrious  climate  of  our  American  democ- 
racy may  give  us  a  spurious  appearance  of 
goodness,  simply  because  lie  is  now  sub- 
missively following  a  good  leader,  just  as 
before     lie    unquest  ioningly      submitted    to 

evil  influence. 

"In  any  case,  numerous  factors  enter 
and  influence  the  statistical  figures,  which 
set  forth  only  the  resultant  of  many  forces 
acting  together.  Only  a  complete  analysis, 
showing  all  the  contributing  causes,  would 
enable  us  to  construe  intelligently  the 
statistical  data. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  nature  of  the 
offense  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Thus,  for  instance,  three-fourths  of  the 
commitments  among  the  natives  of  Ireland 
were  for  the  less  serious  offense  of  'drunken- 
oess  and  disorderly  conduct.'  Under  this 
same  head  the  Italians,  who  showed  up 
favorably  in  their  total,  contributed  less 
than  a  third  of  all  their  offenses.  On  the 
oilier  hand,  the  proportion  of  commitments 
for  assault  was  larger  among  Italian 
offenders  than  for  any  other  nationality. 
This  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  the 
total  number  of  assaults  was  greatest 
among  Italians. 

"A  factor  which  also  probably  has  a 
bearing  on  the  statistical  showing  is  the 
distribution  of  each  nation  among  the 
rural  and  the  urban  population.  For 
instance,  of  the  Irish-born  N4.7  per  cent. 
were  living  in  urban  communities,  while  the 
corresponding  figure  for  Germans  was  (56.7 
per  cent.,  and  for  natives  of  Denmark  48. o. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Mexicans, 
who  have  the  highest  proportion  of  com- 
mitments, have  also  the  smallest  proportion 
living  in  cities:  and  Russia,  for  whom  the 
percentage  living  in  cities  is  largest,  has  a 
comparatively  low  ratio  of  commitments, 
namely  0.47." 


\M -PROOF   FURNITURE 


T  X  lands  where  insects  habitually  burrow 
J-  into  wood  and  eat  it  away,  it  is  highly 
desirable  to  have  one's  household  fund- 
lure  ant-proof.  Otherwise,  chairs,  tallies. 
bureaus,  bedsteads,  and  all  the  rest  may 
dissolve,  "and.  like  this  insubstantial 
pageanl  laded,  leave  not  a  rack'  behind." 
'I'liis  is  no  jest;  it  means  several  large 
fortunes  to  the  men  who  shall  be  able  lo 
put  into  the  South-American  market  a  line 
of  furniture  thai  will  withstand  the  attacks 
of  white  ants.  A  contributor  to  The 
Hardwood  Record  (Chicago,  May  25)  tells 

the  furniture  men  how  to  make  ant-proof 
articles  and  also  how  to  obtain  woods  that 
require  no  treatment,  being  naturally  ant- 
proof.  II  is  well  known,  the  author  says, 
that  a  large  market  for  furniture  could  be 
found  in  tropical  countries,  provided  an 
article  ant-proof  and  otherwise  satisfactory 

could    be    furnished.       White    ants    devour 


anything  and  everything  made  of  wood,  if 
it  is  not  proof  against  their  attacks.  He 
goes  on: 

"Some  woods  that  grow  in  the  tropics 
are  immune  to  attack  by  these  insects; 
but  the  cabinet  woods  of  the  United  States 
enjoy  no  such  immunity.  The  great  ob- 
jection to  furniture  made  in  this  country 
for  the  South-American  trade  is  thai  white 
ants  eat  it  immediately  after  its  arrival 
in  those  countries. 

"The  Forest  Products  Laboratory  at 
Madison.  Wis.,  has  planned  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  furniture  question  in  relation 
to  the  South-American  trade.  The  pur- 
pose is  to  make  ant-proof  wooden  furniture 
in  this  country  to  supply  trade  with 
tropical  countries. 

"Our  woods  can  be  rendered  unattracth  e 
to  white  ants  by  treating  them  with  poison- 
ous preservatives.-  That  alone  would  prom- 
ise a  solution  of  the  problem,  except  for 
the  fact  that  1hc  oils  and  other  liquids 
used  in  treating  the  wood  discolor  it  and 
spoil  it  for  fine  finishes  such  as  good 
furniture  must  have.  It  can  not  be 
treated  after  it  is  finished,  and  it  can  not 
be  finished  after  it  is  treated.  The  two 
processes — finishing  and  treating — can  not 
go  together.  Consequently,  it  appears  to 
be  impracticable  to  poison  our  cabinet 
woods  and  still  use  them  as  cabinet  woods 
in  the  manufacture  of  furniture. 

"It  is  easy,  however,  to  so  treat  interior 
and  hidden  parts.  Discoloration  does  not 
matter,  since  such  parts  are  not  visible  in 
the  finished  article.  They  are  overlaid 
and  concealed  by  veneers  of  cabinet  woods. 
Mercuric  chlorid,  it  is  believed,  will  render 
the  interior  parts  proof  against  attacks  by 
white  ants,  and  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  -problem  will  be  to  find  an  outside 
wood  of  satisfactory  appearance  and  which, 
at  the  same  time,  is  safe  from  attack  by 
ants." 

It  is  now  proposed  to  obtain  ant-proof 
cabinet  woods  in  tropical  countries  where 
such  woods  grow,  bring  the  woods  to  the 
United  States,  and  here  reduce  them  to 
veneers  and  use  them  upon  interiors  made 
of  American  woods  that  have  been  proofed 
against  ants.  The  actual  proportion  of 
imported  wood  under  that  plan  would  be 
small,  for  only  veneer  would  be  needed, 
while  the  bulk  would  be  American  wood: 

"There  are  said  to  be  a  number  of  cabinet 
woods  in  South  America  suitable  for  the 
desired  purpose.  No  obstacle  stands  in 
I  he  way  of  their  importation  into  this 
country  and  their  manufacture  into  veneer. 
Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  making  furniture 
with  interiors  of  treated  woods;  but  it  is 
desirable  to  work  out  some  of  the  details  and 
make  certain  tests  and  experiments. 

'The  idea  is  not  new,  and  the  plan  is  not 
untried.  It  is  said  that  certain  fundi  ure- 
tnanufacturers  in  Europe  before  the  war 
were  importing  ant-proof  woods  from 
South  America,  in  I  he  log.  and  working  the 
stock  into  furniture  which  was  being  sold 
in  the  South-American  countries  where 
the  timber  grew.  The  European  manu- 
facturers, however,  were  importing  all  the 
wood  for  the  furniture,  while  it  is  proposed 

that   only  enough   for  the  outside  layer  of 

veneer  be  imported  into  this  country,  the 

remainder  being  home-grown. 

"The  South-Americans  might  use  their 
own  ant-proof  woods  and  make  their  own 
furniture;  but  in  the  past  they  have  not 
done  so  on  a  large  scale,  and  they  do  not 
now  show  a  disposition  to  do  so." 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Pretty  Good. — "  Has  our  client  a  good 


case . 


"  Oood  for  several  thousand  dollars." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Freshening  the  Sea. — •"  1    wonder  what 
makes  this  American  bacon  so  salt?  " 

Short  aye  of  shipping,  my  dear.     They 
tow  it  across." — London  Opinion. 


Help! — The  result  of  the  experimental 
peace  flare  tried  on  the  Embankment  was 
that  the  tire-brigade  turned  out.  No  grave 
danger — as  it  turned  out. —  Saturday  Jour- 
nal   London  . 


That  Kind.—"  What  sort  of  a  girl  is 
she?  " 

"  The  kind  that  everybody  says  will 
make  a  good  wife  for  somebody  some  day." 
—  Detroit  Free  Press. 


Catty. — Edith — "Jack  told  me  I  was  so 
interesting  and  so  beautiful." 

Marie — "  And  yet  you  will  trust  your- 
self for  life  with  a  man  who  begins  deceiving 
you  even  during  his  courtship." — London 
Opinion. 


Please  Remit. — Chairman  Kahn  of  the 
House  Military  Affairs  Committee  talks  of 
"  saving  the  taxpayers  "  several  hundred 
millions.  What  becomes  of  all  the  vast 
sums  that  are  saved  to  the  taxpayers? — 

Chicago  Tribune. 


Why  They  Are  Silent. — Small  Scoot — 
"  Dad.  what  are  the  silent  watches  of  the 
night?  " 

Indulgent  Father — "They  are  the 
ones  which  their  owners  forgot  to  wind, 
my  son." — Boys'  Life. 


Components 

Life  has  its  little  troubles, 
And  they  never  all  relax. 

The  drink  is  mostly  bubbles 
And  the  price  is  mostly  tax. 

— Washington  Star. 


The  Happy  Release. — Mrs.  De  Smyth- 
Jones-  "  Now  1  want  you  to  save  me  an 
extra  supply  of  flowers  next  week.  My 
daughter  Alice  is  coming  out,  you  know." 

Proprietor  ok  Stall —  '  Yes.  mum, 
I'll  save  'er  the  very  best,  pore  thing. 
Whatever  was  she  put  in  for?  " — Saturday 
Journal  (London  ). 


Unconscious  Benefits. — lie  was  a  "char- 
acter" who  had  given  the  parish  much 
trouble  one  way  and  another.  The  rector. 
meeting  him  quiet  and  thoughtful  in  the 
street  one  morning,  said.  "  I  was  very  glad 
to  sre  you  at  1  hi'  prayer-meeting  lasl 
night.  John." 

Replied  John:  "  Oh,  that's  where  I  was. 
then."    -London  Blighty. 


Clothes  and  Coflfee. — While  in  the  Army 
1  was  accompanied  by  a  sergeant  that,  to 
hear  him  talk,  was  one  of  the  brainiest 
men  Uncle  Sam  had  hired.  On  pass  one 
Sunday,  in  a  certain  town,  a  young  woman 
we  met  on  the  si  reel  asked  us  if  we  eared 
to  go  to  her  house  and  have  a  cup  of  coffee. 
On  arriving  we  wen'  introduced  to  her 
mother,  who  made  excuses  in  regard  to  her 
appearance.  She  remarked.  "  I'll  go  and 
put  on  the  percolator." 

The  sergeanl  said,  "  O,  you  look  all 
right  I  he  'way  you  are."  —T.  F.  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune. 
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How  to  make 
Stucco  Walls 

remain  Crack/ ess 
and  Beautiful 


Bishopric  Stucco 
Hoard    used  on 
this  residence. 

F.M.D.Watkins 
Binghamton 
N.  Y. 
Owner 

Geo.  II.  Blakesla 

Binghamton 

n.  y. 

Architect  and 
Contractor 


Tin-  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  homi 
picture  is  ready  for  Stuccoing.  See  thoee 
pa>  e  between  i  he  wood  Eti  :p~  <>i  thi 
Bishopric  Stucco  &  Plaster  Board? 
are  dovetail  keys  which  imprison  the 
Stucco.  ( >n<  i-  Mm i  "  is  applied  it  is  locked 
tight  forever  i>y  these  thousand 


SUPPOS 
home  w< 
a  Bishor 


Insured/ 


»SE    your    Stucco 
vere  built  up  over 

>pric  background ! 
It  would  be  permanently  beau- 
tiful— permanently  crack  less. 
Not  only  has  Bishopric  Board 
a  tremendously  effective  dove- 
tail key  but  it  can  be  nailed 
to  your  building  so  securely 
that  the  weight  of  the  aver- 
age Stucco  wall — 10  to  15  pounds  per  surface  foot — cannot  budge  a  single  wood  strip.  No  other  Stucco 
base  can  be  fastened  so  securely.  This  is  a  most  important  point  for  if  the  Stucco  base  itself  cannot  be 
applied  so  that  it  will  hold  to  the  framework  how  can  the  Stucco  hold  without  sagging  and  cracking? 

Bishopric  Board  is  applied  in  irregularly  broken  joints  instead  of  in  continuous  strips.  Thus  the 
strain  of  the  Stucco  is  widely  distributed,  the  wTalls  becoming  a  series  of  units  each  having  extraordinary 
resistance  to  stress.     There  isn't  a  possibility  of  your  Stucco  sagging. 

Beauty,  and  freedom  from  repairs  have  popularized  Stucco.  The  beauty  of  the  home  illustrated 
above  is  insured  for  its  life.  The  Stucco  will  always  be  even  and  charming.  Repairs  will  never  be 
required  for  the  Stucco  is  on  to  stay — on  to  cling  tight  to  its  Bishopric  background. 

Besides  being  the  background  that  eliminates  cracking  of  Stucco, 
Bishopric  Board  also  insulates  perfectly  and  sound  deadens  the  home. 
These  added  advantages  are  due  to  the  Board's  materials  and 
construction. 

Bishopric  Board  is  a  combination  of  materials  and  principles 
that  have  been  in  successful  use  for  generations.  Asphalt  Mastic, 
water-proofed  fibre-board  and  creosote  protect  it  in  every  way 
against  the  ravages  of  time  and  atmospheric  change.  It  keeps  your 
home  always  dry,  and  warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer. 

The  saving  through  its  use  is  30  per  cent  in  the  majority  of  cases — often  more. 
It  is  at  once  the  most  economical  and  most  satisfactory  base  for  Stucco  and 
Plaster.  One-third  less  Stucco  is  required  because  of  the  dovetail  grooves; 
time,  labor  and  material  are  saved. 

Tell  your  Architect  or  Builder  you  prefer  Bishopric  Board.  He  will  gladly 
specify  it  if  you  want  it. 

In  interior  use  Bishopric  Board  saves  plaster,  time  and  labor;  insulates  per- 
fectly; deadens  sound.     Bishopric  Sheathing  saves  30  per  cent  as  compared  with 
" 4-inch  wood  sheathing  and  makes  a  solid,  wind-tight  wall.      Used  by  many 
big  Corporations  for  workmen's  homes. 


LOCKS    THE    PL*ST 


^BISHOPRIC 

STUCCOflAST  R 

BOARD 


Our  booklet  contains  the  perfect  Stucco  mixture  and  nu- 
merous  tests   of    Bishopric    Board   and    endorsements   by 
Engineers,  Architects,  Contractors  and  Home  Owners,  and 
facts  on  the  cost  of  wall  construction.     It 
will    be  sent   on   request,  with   sample   of 
Bishopric  Board. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  MFG.  COMPANY 

330  Este  Avenue  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Name     

City— State 


Street  or  R.F.D.  Routt 


Kind  of  Home  Proposed 

Be  sure  to  get  this  book  before  building  a  Stucco  home. 
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America-Speak  English! 


1ET  every  citizen  native  and  foreign-born 
j  master  the  English  language.  It  will 
fortify  national  unity,  promote  commercial 
prosperity,  strengthen  individual  loyalty.  On 
Jan.  3,  1919, 

Ex-President  Roosevelt  wrote: 

"We  have  room  but  for  one  language  here  and 
that  is  the  English  language,  for  we  intend  to 
see  that  the  crucible  turns  our  people  out  as 
Americans  of  American  nationality  and  not  as 
dwellers  in  a  polyglot  boarding-house." 

President  Wilson    is  winning  diplomatic  and  personal  triumphs  by 

his  compelling  command  of  the  English  language. 
You  can  broaden  your  opportunities,  add  charm  to  your  conversation, and 
force  to  your  writing  by  owning  and  consulting  this  wonderful  volume,  ^g 

You  Need  This  Book  in  Your  Business^ 


900  Pages 
11,700  Lines  of 
Synonym  Treatment 


Not  only  does  the  entire  structure  of  good  citizenship  rest 
upon  a  clear  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  but  correct 
English  is  a  prime  requisite  in  efficient  business  correspond- 
ence, advertising,  etc.,  in  every  executive  department.  Your 
business  is  often  judged  by  the  character  of  your  busi- 
ness correspondence.     Innocent  looking  slips  in   English  have 


caused  a  world  of  trouble.  Misunderstandings  have  arisen 
contracts  have  been  lost,  lawsuits  have  resulted  very  often 
through  errors  in  the  use  of  English  which  could  have  been 
prevented.  Here  is  a  book  that  is  in  wide  use  by  executives 
everywhere,  and  this  book  has  paid  for  itself  over  and  over 
wherever  it  has  been  used — 


THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  NEW 


Desk  Standard  Dictionary 


In  The  Office 

It  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  ste- 
nographer and  correspondent.  It  should 
be  in  evidence  at  the  conference  table,  and 
on  the  tables  of  reception  rooms.  Big 
business  houses  are  equipping  their  em- 
ployees with  it,  an  order  for  12n  copies 
being  received  one  day  recently  from  a 
large  insurance  company.  An  error  in 
spelling  or  punctuation  may  change  the 
entire  meaning  of  a  contract  or  letter. 


In  The  School 

It  will  answer  more  classroom  ques- 
tions than  any  other  abridged  dictionary. 
For  pronunciation  it  has  the  text-book 
key  and  the  revised  scientific  alphabet. 
All  information  in  the  book  is  in  one 
simple  alphabetical  order.  Principal 
events  in  American  and  English  history 
recorded  in  alphabetical  place.  Recent 
advances  of  science  covered.  Thorough 
synonym  treatment,  2tc. 


In   The  Home 

It  will  be  a  constant  fount  of  informa- 
tion for  the  growing  boy  or  girl — giving 
exact,  easily  understood  explanations  of 
those  things  which  are  most  often  the 
cause  of  query  and  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  youngsters  in  school.  It  answers 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  question-  in 
all  branches  of  human  knowledge.  Its 
presence  in  the  home  is  an  evidence  of 
care  in  the  rearing  of  children. 


WHETHER  YOU  WANT  TO  KNOW 


-How  to  Spell  Phthisis 

-What  is  the  Population  of 

Syracuse 

-When  Antwerp  Surrendered 
-The    Difference    Between     One 

Type  of  Cattle  and  Another 
-What  the  Bolsheviki  Are 
-The  Age  of  Woodrow  Wilson 


-Who  Lenine  and  Trotzky  Are 

-Who  Karl  Marx  Was 

-How  to  Identify  Micawber 

-Where  the  Argonne  Is 

-What  Pragmatic  Philosophy  Is 

-The    Date    of    the    Granting    of 
Magna   Carta 


— How  to  Pronounce,  Divide,  Spell, 
Understand,  and  Define  Thou- 
sands of  Words,  Phrases,  etc. 

— The  Meaning  of  Camouflage, 
Escadrille,  Estaminet,  Jazz- 
Band,  Poilu,  Questionnaire, 
Rainbow  Division,  Shock 
Troops,  Slacker,  Soviet,  Sniper, 
Ukulele,  etc. 


YOU'RE  SURE  TO  FIND  IT  HERE 


AWnnrlorful  Rnnk  nf  Fart*  Tllis  8reat  modern  Dictionary  not  only 
WonQerrui  POOH  Of  raciS  BpcHs,  defines  and  pronounces  WORDS 
— but  it  supplies  a  vast  fund  of  information  on  practically  everything  that 
can  be  exprest  in  English  Politics,  Business,  Music,  Art,  Literature,  Law, 
Medi  ini  .Agriculture,  Philosophy,  History,  Religion,  Science,  etc.  hlundn 
of  thousands  of  dollar?  were  spi  n(  to  garner  this  information  and  make  it 
instantly  available  to  yon  in  this  peerless  hook. 


t>i«.  7- 5- 19 


Ft   \  A.  &   WAGNALLS  COMPANY, 

35Jf-360  Fourth  Avenue,  Neic  York  City. 
l,i  "    :•! ,i     ID  cents  for  carriage  charges  i$Z.66  in    | 

all),  for  ■■huh  please  send  m  THE  MAY  DESK  STANDARD    ■ 
/'/(  TIONARY,  hound  in  half-leather. 


I     WT 


Name 
.  1  ddress 
City 


wish  Pull-Leather  Edition  make  remittance  $5.00. 


Hundreds  of  Illustrations   fn  addition  to  thevast  wealth  of  vogibulary 

features  there  arc  hundreds  of  illustrations 

including  full-page  plates  of  Agricultural  Implements,  Barks  of  Trees, 
Examples  of  Architecture,  Types  of  I. an  ]  and  Water  Birds,  Types  of  Cattle, 
Types  of  Dogs,  Food  and  Game  Fishes.  Types  of  Flowers,  Types  of  Fowls, 
ot  Horses,  Common  Ann  rican  Leaves,  etc. 

Insist  on  THE  FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  DESK  STANDARD— 
Remember  the  Name,  for  No  Other   Is  As  Good. 

Spells,  Pronounces,  Defines  80,000  Terms;  Contains  1,200  Pictorial 
Illustrations;    11,700    Lines    of   Synonym    Treatment;    900    Pages 

Costs  Only  $2.50  in  Half-Leather  Binding;  Postpaid,  16c  Extra 

Full  Flexible  Morocco,  Gold  Edges,  Indexed,  $5.  00.    For  Sale  in  All  Bookstores 
If  You  Can  Not  Obtain  It  in    Your   Town,    Order  Direct  on  Attached  Coupon. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Publishers,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  NEW  YORK 


Revised  Advice.  I!'  you  want  a  thing 
well  done  don't  do  it  yourself  unless  you 
know  hou  .     Boston  Transcript. 


Tourist  Note.  The  best  way  to  sec 
France,  wre  found,  is  from  the  stern  of  a 
transport.     TheGas  Attack  (A.  E.F.). 

Easy.  Astronomers  are  making  an  at- 
tempt to  weigh  light.  Some  grocers  have 
been  doing  it  for  years.     London  Opinion. 


ll     Depreciates     Rapidly.    -We've    often 
thoughl    what  a  pity  it   is  that  a  man  can't 

dispose  of  his  experience  for  as  much  as  it 
cost  him.    -Elkridge  Independent. 


So.  There.    -We  didn't  yet  to  Berlin,  as 

we   said    we    would,    hut   we   got    to    Paris, 
and  the  Kaiser  didn't,  as  lie  said  lie  would. 
77-,  Gas  Attack-  (A.  E.  /<'.). 


Just  So. — "  Do  surest  way  to  keep  out 
o'  had  company,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "  is 
to  mind  yoh  own  business  so  close  dat  had 
company  won't  take  no  interest  in  you." — 
Washington  Star. 


Sign  of  the  Times. — The  most  striking 
reminder  of  the  end  of  the  war  is  the  new 
issue  of  Sloppy  Stories  magazine,  with  the 
girl  on  the  cover  being  kissed  by  a  civilian. 

— London  Opinion. 


A  Quorum. — Peck — "  But,  my  dear,  I 
thought  we  had  planned  to  go  to  the 
theater  this  evening?  " 

Mrs.  Peck — "  Yes,  I  know,  but  I  have 
changed  our  mind." — Boston   Transcript. 


Why  He  Lingered. — "  You  are  the  only 
man  in  your  company.  Corporal,  who 
hasn't  applied  for  demobilization  papers. 
Why  is  it?  " 

'  I'm  the  only  one  as  is  married,  sir  !  " — 
London  Opinion. 


True 

Trotzky  is  "  Red," 

William  is  blue, 
Were  you  in  his  fix 

You'd  be,  too. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Dampening  Effect. — We  learn  without 
surprize  that  beer  was  successfully  used, 
the  other  day,  in  putting  out  a  Lambeth 
fire.  Being  unable  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  fluid  usually  employed,  the  flames 
promptly  subsided. —  The  Passing  Shoic. 


Degrees    of    Redness. — "  He    is    what 
they  call  '  a  parlor  Socialist,'  isn't  he?  " 
'  Yes,"  replied  Miss  Cayenne. 
"  Not  a  regular  '  red  '?  " 
'  Xo.     He's  what  I  should  call  a  pale 
pink,  and  liable  to  fade  at  that." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Wishful  Waiting. — Small  Edward  was 
spending  the  afternoon  with  his  aunt  in  the 
suburbs.  After  he  had  been  at  play  for  a 
time  he  said: 

"  Aunt  Beatrice,  mama  said  I  wasn't 
to  ask  you  for  a  piece  of  cake,  but  she 
didn't  tell  me  not  to  take  it  if  you  offered 
it  to  me." — Detroit  News. 


Protected  His  Tonsils. — John  Lay  denies 
the  story  that  he  had  his  tonsils  sunburned 
by  gazing  skyward  Friday  afternoon  at 
the  airplane  that  was  cutting  didos  in  the 
sky.  He  says  the  machine  shifted  its 
position  often  enough  to  keep  him  turning 
about,  so  that  part  of  the  time  his  mouth 
was  in  the  shade. — Sikeston  Standard. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE   PRELIMIIS  HUES 

June  18.  The  German  peace  delegates 
draft   a    memorandum    recommending 

that  the  Cabinet  refuse  to  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty.     The  sentiment   of  the 

Cabinet   is  said  to  be  against   signing. 

President  Wilson  arrives  in  Brussels  on 
his  trip  to  view  ih"  Belgian  devastated 

areas. 

June  19.— All  preparations  for  advancing 
into  ( iermany  if  the  treaty  is  not  signed, 

are  being  completed  by  the  Allied  mili- 
tary forces,  Several  hundred  thou- 
sand [soldiers,  consisting  of  American, 
British,  French,  and  Belgian  troops 
under  the  command  of  Marshal  Koch, 
stand  ready  to  march  to  Berlin. 

The  British  Grand  Fleet  has  again  been 
placed  on  a  war-footing,  it  is  reported, 
in  anticipation  of  the  failure  of  the  Ger- 
mans to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  is 
ready  to  sail  for  German  waters  at  a 
moment's  notice. 

The  Italian  Cabinet,  headed  by  Premier 
Orlando,  resigns  on  account  of  the  re- 
jection by  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  of 
the  Premier's  motion  to  discuss  in  se- 
cret the  question  of  confidence  relating 
to  the  foreign  policy. 

June  20. — The  German  Cabinet,  headed 
by  Philip])  Scheidemann,  resigns.  Pres- 
ident Ebert  retains  his  office. 

Dispatches  from  various  parts  of  Ger- 
many received  at  the  Peace  Conference 
indicate  that  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
German  sentiment,  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  now  being  favored,  and 
that  all  political  parties  are  affected 
by  it, 

.7 une  21. — The  principal  ships  of  the  Ger- 
man Fleet  interned  at  SeapaFlow under 
the  terms  of  the  armistice  are  scuttled 
by  their  German  crews  and  sink. 

A  new  German  Cabinet  is  formed  under 
the  premiership  of  Gustave  Adolph 
Bauer,  former  Minister  of  Labor,  and 
Dr.  Herman  Mueller,  the  Majority 
Socialist  leader,  as  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Gustav  Noske  continues  as 
Minister  of  National  Defense. 

A  new  Italian  Cabinet  has  been  formed, 
with  Francesco  Nitti  as  Premier,  and 
former  Premier  Tittoni  as  Foreign 
Minister. . 

June  22.— The  Council  of  Five  definitely 
rejects  the  German  suggestions  that 
further  alterations  be  made  in  the 
Peace  Treaty,  these  being  a  refusal  to 
acknowledge  the  responsibility  of  the 
German  people  for  the  war,  and  a 
further  refusal  to  permit  the  extradition 
of  the  former  Emperor  and  other  Ger- 
man personages  for  trial  by  the  Allies. 
It  is  understood  that  unless  uthe  terms 
are  accepted  unconditionally  500,000 
men  will  immediately  advance  into 
Germany. 

The  German  National  Assembly  by  a  vote 
of  237  to  138  authorizes  the  new  Cabinet 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty. 

June  23. — The  German  Government  at 
Weimar  formally  communicates  to  the 
Peace  Council  at  Paris  its  willingness 
to  sign  the  Peace  terms  unconditionally. 

The  Italian  delegates  in  Paris  are  au- 
thorized to  sign  the  treaty  on  behalf  of 
Italy.  Completion  of  the  Austrian 
peace  conditions  is  delayed  by  problems 
relating  to  reparations. 

June  24. — France  has  decided  to  require 
complete  reparation  from  Germany  for 
the  sinking  of  the  German  war-ships  at 
Scapa  Flow,  it  being  held  that  by  this 
act  the  Germans  violated  both  the 
armistice  and  the  Peace  Treaty. 

Premier  Clemenceau   expresses  his  inten- 
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DURAND 

Steel    Lockers 


Are  You  Proud 
of  Your  Plant? 

TF  you  are  not,  you  may  be 
*  sure  that  your  employees 
are  not. 

And  they  ought  to  be — if  they  are 
to  put  the  spirit  into  their  work 
that  spells  success  for  you. 

Better  lighting,  heating,  and  ven- 
tilation; better  sanitation;  bonus 
and  profit-sharing  systems,  are 
some  of  the  means  used  to  foster 
this  spirit  today. 

And  Durand  Steel  Lockers. 

Write  for  Catalogue  of  steel  lockers,  or 
of  steel  racks,    bins   and  counters,  etc. 

DURAND  STEEL  LOCKER  CO. 


1505  Ft.  Dearborn  Bk.  Bldg. 
Chicago 


905  Vanderbilt  Bldg. 
New  York 


Flor  de 


MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme     - 

I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.   7/T_     £&*'' T > '""''' 
Newark.  N.  J..  Makers    -lt/C     PfB; ~f***-< 


FOR  SALE  EVERYWHERE 


FL0» 


*n. 


\&z:- 


JUST  DRAW  THE  BELT 

And  Your  Protruding  Abdomen  Disappears 

— you  begin  to  lose  your  fat,  without  losing 
your   health,  and  feel  good  while    doing  it 

Bv  wearing     . 

Abdo- 

Vibro 
Belt 

For  Men,  w  Women,  Children 
Compels  deep  breathing.  Ex- 
pands the  chest.  Reduces  the 
abdomen.  Carries  you  erect  and 
prevents  round  shoulders,  fatigue 
and  sagging  of  the  internal  organs. 
Equals  a  course  of  physical  culture 
without  exercise. 

Every  Nulife  belt 
guaranteed  a 
Befme  Wea,„,n       money  refunded. 

Send  $.*.00  today  with  your  waist 
measure,  taken  over  the  under- 
garments, abdomen  drawn  in.  and 
enjoy  wearing  Nulife  at  once. 

Illustrated  booklet  on  "Deep 

Breathing"    free  on  reauest. 

Dept.  101.        Prof.  CHAS.  MUNTER 
122  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Agents  and  representatives  wanted  in  every 
city;  no  experience  necessary. 
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^Salisbury^ 

New  Rear      ^ 
Axle 


Pressed  Steel 
Standard  Type 


"Always  Safe" 


A 


N  automobile  is  only  as  good  as  its  rear  axle.     Remember — you  may  have  the 
best  engine  in  the  world  in  your  car  but  that  does  not  and  cannot  make  it  a 
good  motor  car  unless  the  rear  axle  is  mechanically  correct  and  physically  perfect. 


The  rear  axle  of  a  carriage  or  wagon  carries 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle  on  the  spindle. 
The  rear  axle  of  an  automobile  carries  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  on  its  housing  —  the 
pressed  steel  case  which  encloses  the  differ- 
ential gear,  driving  shaft  and  all  bearings 
and  includes  the  wheel  hubs,  brakes  and  brake 


The  Salisbury  New  Pressed  Steel  Rear  Axle 
is  produced  in  our  two  big  plants  after  15 
years'  successful  building  of  front  and  rear- 
automobile  axles,  complete  with  hubs  and 
brakes.  It  combines  the  great  strength  and 
durability  of  our  own  special  formulae  steel 
with  simplicity  of  construction. 
Made  in  three  standard  sizes  for  cars  weigh- 
ing 1  700  to  4000  pounds. 


mechanism  complete  ready  for  use. 

The    automobile  manufacturer  who   specifies  our  axles 
adds  a  strong  selling  point  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

SALISBURY  AXLE  COMPANY  PERU  AXLE  COMPANY 

Established  1902  Established  1909 


Jamestown,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,  Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


railmo 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Least  Expensive;  Most  Convenient 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No  1 
Light  Four-wheeled 
rrailmobilefl  for  uei- 
with  pas^t  iierr  cars  01 
light  truck-..  1,250  11^.. 
s4-ton  and  1-ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy-duty  Four- 
led  Traitmobilos 
use  w  i  th  truck?; 
1  1 3  tons,  nou-r 
ible;  2  ton** .  3  '  2  tons; 
and  5  tons,    reversible 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Trailmobile     S  0  ni  i  - 
trailers-       2     tons;     3 
tons;     6    tons;    and    7 
tons. 


ways  and  make  serv 


IT  COSTS  only  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  to 
haul  when  the  Trailmobile  is  used,  and  the  method 
is  the  most  convenient  and  best  adapted  to  a  wide 
variety  of  lines  of  business. 

TheTrailmobile  offers  a  flexible  addition  to  a  truck's 
capacity.  When  there  is  a  large  load  to  be  hauled  the 
Trailmobile  can  be  used ;  when  the  load  is  small  the 
truck  can  be  used  alone.  That  avoids  the  high  cost 
of  overloading  the  truck. 

Used  regularly  the  Trailmobile  doubles  the  capacity  of  a 
truck  and  adds  only  12^2  per  cent  to  operating  cost;  one  driver 
gets  twice  as  much  done  with  no  more  effort.  A  light  truck  and 
Trailmobile  travel  faster  on  the  roads  than  a  heavy  truck. 

When  two  Trailraobiles  are  used  with  a 
truck  one  can  be  loaded  while  the  truck  is 
away,  and  the  idle  standing  time  is  cut  down.  % 

Trailmobiles  save  money  in  a  scorcof  different 
ice  better. 


Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling" 

The  Trailmobile  Go. 

517-537  E.  Filth  St.  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Good  roads  arc  prc- 
!  by  reducing 
icul  carried  on 

tad.  , 


tion  ti  resign  from  office  as  soon  as  the 
Treaty  is  inaugurated.     It  is  expected 

that    Parliament    will   ratify   the   treaty 
late  in  Julv. 


CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  18.  An  attempt  is  made  to  seize 
President  Ebert,  Premier  Scheidemann, 
and  Gustav  Noske,  the  Minister  of 
Defense,  by  Spartaeide  and  Com- 
munist prisoners  recently  released  from 
the  Weimar  jail,  who  attack  the  castle 
where  the  members  of  the  Government 
live. 

June  10. — Unresl  continues  in  Vienna,  and 
a  communistic  attempt  against  the 
Government  is  looked  for  at  any  mo- 
ment. Austrian  troops  are  hurried  to 
the  border,  where  it  is  expected  there 
will  be  an  invasion  of  Hungarian  com- 
munist troops. 

June  21. — The  Hungarian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment informs  the  Peace  Commission 
that  it  has  suspended  hostilities  against 
the    Czecho-Slovaks.  as   requested    by 

Premier   Clemenceau. 


AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

June  20.— The  Bolsheviki  killed  1,700  men 
and  women  of  all  ages  at  Riga  before 
withdrawing  from  Letvia,  according  to 
Colonel  W.  Green,  chief  of  tin  American 
military  mission  to  the  Baltic  states, 
who  recently  left    Riga  and    is    now    in 


I 


arts. 


June  21. — Fifty  thousand  Bolsheviki.  it 
is  reported,  are  fleeing  in  panic  toward 
the  Volga  from  the  River  Don  region. 
pursued  by  the  forces  of  General 
Denikine,  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in 
southern  Russia. 

June  23.: — The  Germans  resume  the  war 
on  Esthonia  after  a  seven  days"  truce, 
according  to  an  Esthonian  official  com- 
munication to  Copenhagen.  Hostili- 
ties have  opened  along  the  entire  front 
from  the  Gulf  of  Riga  to  Rollenberg. 


FOREIGN 

June  IS. — American  mining  companies  in 
northern  Mexico  order  their  men  to 
leave,  and  make  their  way  to  the  border 
to  avoid  the- Villa  raids. 

June  19. — General  Gonzales,  of  the  Car- 
ranza Army, announces  that  steps  have 
been  taken  by  his  Government  to  pro- 
tect American  colonies  in  the  region 
where  the  Villa  forces  are  operating. 
This  announcement  follows  official 
protest  [by  the  American  Consul  at 
Juarez  against  the  lack  of  military 
protection  being  furnished  Americans 
in  northern   Mexico. 

June  20. — The  city  of  Winnipeg  has  been 
placed  under  martial  law  by  Mayor 
Charles  F.  Gray,  who  formally  turns 
that  city  over  to  the  protection  of  the 
Federal  military  forces,  after  fighting 
has  taken  place  between  thousands  of 
strikers  and  the  city  provincial  police. 

June  21. —  Five  hundred  thousand  British 
COtton-WOrkers  of  Lancashire  go  out  on 
strike  oyer  a  difference  of  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  length  of  the  working 
w  eek. 

June  22. —  Disturbances  in  favor  of  the 
revolutionary  movement  occur  in 
the  interior  of  Costa  Rica,  frequent 
desertions  taking  place  in  the  ranks  of 
the  government  troops. 

June  24.  The  general  sympathetic  strike 
which  has  been  in  progress  in  Winnipeg 
since  May   15  is  called  oil. 

Eanion  de  Valera.  known  as  the  '"Presi- 
dent of  the  Irish  Republic,"  is  in  the 
United  Stat-es  making  efforts  to  float  a 
$5,000,000  bond  issue  and  also  to  secure 
A merican  recognil ion. 


DOMESTIC 

June  is.    -This  United  States  Senate  by  a 

VOte   Of   55   1<>    1  1    decides   to   lay    Oil    I  be 

table  a  motion  by  Senator  Pnelan,  of 
California,  to  permit  the  sale  of  light 
wines  and  beer  from  July  1  to  January  1. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  <>!'  the 
United  states  Senate  is  considering  a. 
new  treaty  with  Colombia  under  which 
it  is  proposed  bo  pav  that  oountrj 
$25,000,000  for  the  Panama  Canal 
rights,  and  thus  to  end  a  controversy 
Of   sixteen    years'    standing. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress,  by  an  over- 
whelming majority,  vote  to  end  the 
daylight-saving  law  alter  this  snmnier. 
When    the   clocks    are    turned    back    on 

October  2(i  they  will  remain  on  sun- 
time. 

The  Governors  of  twenty-six  States  have 
agreed  to  call  extra  sessions  to  ratify 
the  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment. 

June  19. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  amended  Senate  hill  providing 
for  the  return  to  their  private  owners 
of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  properties 
and  repealing  the  law  under  which  they 
were  taken  over  by  the  President. 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor,  in 
convention  at  Atlantic  City,  goes  on 
record  as  opposing  a  national  labor 
party,  and  further  as  favoring  restric- 
tion of  immigration  during  the  recon- 
struction period. 

June  20. — Henry  Morgenthau,  former 
Ambassador  to  Turkey,  lias  been  ap- 
pointed by  President  Wilson  to  head  a 
commission  to  investigate  the  reported 
pogroms  in  Poland. 

The  convention  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  at  Atlantic  City  votes  its 
approval  of  the  principle  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

Dr.  Epitacio  Pessoa,  President-elect  of 
Brazil,  reaches  New  York  from  Europe 
for  an  official  visit  in  this  country. 

June  23. — The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  at  the  closing  session  of  its 
thirty-ninth  annual  convention  at 
Atlantic  City  goes  on  record  in  favor 
of  a  forty-four-hour  week. 

I'p  till  June  1  the  War  Department  has 
spent  for  all  purposes  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  $14,544,610,213, 
according  to  a  report  submitted  by 
Secretary  Baker  to  the  War  Expendi- 
tures Special  Committee. 

June  24. — Senate  and  House  conferees  on 
legislation  to  repeal  government  con- 
trol of  telegraph,  telephone,  and  other 
wire  systems  agree  on  the  House  plan 
terminating  government  control  at 
midnight  on  the  last  day  of  the  calendar 
month  in  which  the  law  is  approved. 


His  Horrible  Revenge. — Church  Usher 
(confidentially) — "That  woman  I  just 
seated  is  Mrs.  Stuckup.  She  had  me  sent 
around  to  the  back-door  when  I  called  one 
day  on  a  business  errand.  Made  me 
transact  the  business  through  a  servant, 
too.    But  I've  got  even  with  her." 

Friend — "  You  have  given  her  one  of 
the  best  pews  in  the  church." 

Usher—"  Wait  half  an  hour.  She's 
right  where  a  stained-glass  window  will 
throw  a  red  light  on  her  nose."  —London 
Ideas. 


Credit  for  Women. — Mrs.  Wickwirk — 
'  If  woman  was  given  the  credit  she  de- 
serves, I  don't  think  man  would  be  quite 
so  prominent  in  the  world's  history." 

Mr.  Wickwire — "  I  guess  you  are  right. 
If  she  could  get  all  the  credit  she  wanted 
he'd  be  in  the  poorhouse." — London  Blighty. 
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Like  Adding  Another  Floor 

Economy    Storage    Engineers 
Increase  Warehouse  Capacity 


When  it  has  seemed  impos- 
sible to  find  room  for  even  one 
more  package,  Economy  Storage 
Engineers  have  shown  the  way. 
Without  a  single  structural 
change  in  the  warehouse,  fifty 
per  cent  more  capacity  has  been 
provided. 

In  one  case  a  client  had 
contemplated  building  a  new 
warehouse.  The  Economy  Sys- 
tem saved  that  expenditure. 


And  on  top  of  all  this,  one 
man  now  does  three  men's  work 
and  keeps  the  stock  in  much 
better  shape. 

Just  how  your  warehouse 
capacity  can  be  increased 
and  your  labor  costs  reduced, 
will  be  cheerfully  explained 
to  you  if  you  will  express 
your  interest.  No  obligation 
is  attached  to  your  written 
request. 


The  name  of  the  above  mentioned 
client  will  be  sent  if   you  wish  it. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2639  W.  Van  Buren  St.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK       DETROIT      ATLANTA      SAN  FRANCISCO 

Standard  Steel  Construction  Co.,  Canadian  Mfrs.  and  Selling  Agents. 
Port  Robinson,  Ont. 


ih.    \i„,-i,  of  Quality 

nut/  Sn  (rl'1 

A  Few  Prominent  Users 

International  Bemis  Bros.  BairCo. 

Harvester  Cm.  Ward  Bakery  Co. 

H.    W.    Johus-Manville  Illinois  Glass  Co. 

Co.  National  Biscuit  Co. 

Stodebaker  Corporation  Plymouth  Cordage  Co. 

Tiniken-Oetn.it  Axle  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber 

Co.  Co. 


Economy  System 

o/7  STORAGE  DANDLING 


Digs  into  skin  after  cutting  zvhisker  Glides  over  skin  after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 


NO  pulling— no  scraping'— just  shaving- 
satisfaction.  The  Double-Bevel 
protects  your  face.  Penn  Double-Bevel 
Blades  fit  all  models  of  Penn  Razors. 

The  Penn  Adjustable  Razor  carries  the  Blade 
to  your  face  at  the  correct  shaving  angle -you 
shave  with  your  natural  shaving  stroke.  The 
Adjusting  Lever  enables  you  to  adjust  the 
Blade  to  suit  your  face. 

You  .will  like   the   Penn   improved  guard 


which  smooths  the  skin  ahead  of  the  Blade 
and  allows  you  the  use  of  the  entire  shaving 
edge  of  the  Blade. 

The  Penn  Adjustable  Razor,  ten  Double- 
Bevel  Blades  in  leather  case  $5.  Penn  Shaving 
Sets,  including  Adjustable  Razor,  ten  Double- 
Bevel  Pdades.  Honing  Strop  and  Stropping 
Handle,  com]  ilete  in  leather  case.  57-jo  and  $  10. 

Penn  Safetv  Razors  are  guaranteed  to  give 
shaving  satisfaction.  If  desired,  your  dealer  will 
loan  you  one  on  trial.  If  he  doesn't  handle  Penn 
Razors,  write  us,  mentioning  your  dealer's  name. 


A.  C.  Penn,  Inc.,  New  York 


rfe  nEhM&zor 

^1  jth  the  Double  Bevel  BladejsT 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


AMERICW  BANKING  PLANS  TO  HELP 

IN  REHABILITATING  EUROPEAN 

INDUSTRIES 

WHAT  has  been  called  "a  commercial 
league  of  nation-;."'  to  be  organized 
for  the  purpose  of  putting  Europe  once 
more  on  a  productive  basis,  was  proposed 
in  Chicago  on  June  13,  by  Henry  P. 
Davison,  of  the  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  house, 
■who  served  during  the  war  as  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Europe.  Sinse  then  the 
idea  lias  gone  as  far  as  to  lead  to  the 
appointment  of  an  important  committee 
of  New  York  bankers,  other  cities  being 
expected  to  follow  with  their  own  com- 
mittees, to  consider  ways  and  means  for 
giving  the  aid  Europe  needs.  The  New 
York  committee  was  named  after  several 
informal  conferences,  attended  by  many 
leading  bankers  besides  those  selected  for 
the  committee,  and  further  conferences 
were  to  be  held.  It  was  the  intention  to 
have  the  entire  banking  strength  of  the 
New  York  district  represented  in  the 
movement.  When  fully  organized,  the 
committees  in  various  sections  were  ex- 
pected to  send  delegations  to  confer  with 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  United 
States  Treasury,  and  other  governmental 
depart  ments  which,  it  was  understood,  were 
already  cooperating.  Steps  would  also 
be  taken  to  organize  industrial  and 
agricultural  interests  in  much  the  same 
way.  in  order  to  secure  the  greatest  possible 
coordination  of  the  country's  resources 
and  to  systematize  the  work  of  assisting 
Europe. 

Bankers  have  had  under  consideration  a 
plan  to  form  a  great  corporation  repre- 
senting all  private  interests,  with  Federal 
aid  and  cooperation,  for  the  purpose  of 
supplying  all  European  countries  with  the 
means  of  resuming  industrial  and  agricul- 
tural enterprises,  including  the  extension 
of  credits  to  such  countries.  Mr.  Davison 
in  his  Chicago  address  said  he  had  no 
definite  plan,  but  he  understood  the 
situation  that  confronted  the  world. 
"Continental  Europe,"  said  he,  "is  nearly 
prostrate.  She  needs  food,  materials, 
about  everything,  in  fact,  that  America 
can  furnish  her.  She  owes  America  about 
$10,000,000,000.  She  has  got  to  have 
materials,  but  how  can  she  pay?  Oneway 
— there  are  only  two — would  be  by  send- 
ing gold,  and  the  other  by  exporting  goods. 
But  she  can  not  send  gold  and  she  can  not 
export  without  having  first  manufactured 
the  goods."  Mr.  Davison  proceeded  to 
say  further: 

"Now,  what  can  lie  done?  And  what 
is  our  interest,  aside  from  the  greal  debt 
owing  us?  If  we  want  business  to  continue 
properly  we  must  have  an  outlet  for  our 
products.  Europe  is  our  greatest  cus- 
tomer. If  we  want  our  industries  and 
our  mim-  to  keep  operating  and  our  farms 
to  remain  prosperous,  we  must  have 
Europe  as  a  customer.  The  equation 
sums    up    to    this:      Europe— -all    Europe 

must  have  our  materials,  for  our  sake. 
There  never  was  such  a  situation  before, 
and  as  it  is  extraordinary,  the  solution 
must    be  extraordinary,   but   simple,  too. 

"First,  the  requirements  of  Europe 
must  be  coordinated.  We  must  know 
jusl      what     is     wauled,    and     these    wants 

must  be  reasonable.     The  Governments  of 

Europe  must  get  away  from  paternalism 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  so  must  we.  There 
are  some  peculiar  complications.  For  in- 
stance, there  are  new   countries,  and  these 


must  be  supplied.  One  can  not  organize 
a  corporation  without  capital  and  then  go 
to  a  bank  for  the  money  that  is  needed. 
The  sooner  we  get  trade  into  normal 
channels  the  better  it  will  be  for  all.  I 
believe  it  possible  to  organize  in  Europe 
a  committee  to  pass  upon  the  demands  of 
all  countries.  When  this  committee  makes 
a  request,  we  will  comply. 

"It  is  essential  to  coordinate  our  in- 
dustrial and  financial  interests  as  regards 
exports  so  the  proper  credits  can  be  ex- 
tended, say,  in  cotton,  steel,  metals, 
agricultural  machinery,  and  foodstuffs,  per- 
haps under  the  form  of  corporations. 
When  Poland,  for  example,  asks  for  $100,- 
000,000  in  goods,  including  cotton,  copper, 
tobacco,  etc.,  the  demand  for  cotton  woidd 
be  referred  to  the  cotton  organization,  and 
so  on.  This  cotton  body  would  determine 
if  the  demand  was  normal  and  legitimate 
and  would  take  security.  This  would  bring 
about  direct  communication  between  con- 
sumer and  producer.  Europe  no  longer 
has  false  pride  in  asking  credit:  nothing 
will  be  concealed.  The  organizations  men- 
tioned should  include  everybody  in  the 
United  States  who  wants  to  join. 

"My  suggestion  is  that  debentures 
might  be  issued  against  the  credits  es- 
tablished in  Europe,  secured  by  every- 
thing given  against  the  shipment.  Every 
country  would  guarantee  the  debentures 
against  it.  The  debentures  would  really 
be  against  the  whole  of  Europe.  Then 
the  banking  interests  could  place  these 
debentures  with  the  public,  distributed 
as  widely  as  possible.  Complete  agree- 
ment should  exist  with  the  Administration 
and  with  the  Treasury  Department,  which, 
we  know,  will  do  everything  reasonable 
for  American  trade. 

"This  is  essentially  an  industrial  move- 
ment for  all,  not  a  group  of  bankers. 
There  is  no  estimate,  as  yet,  regarding  the 
amounts  needed.  A  few  months  ago  it 
looked  overwhelming,  but  it  does  not  now. 
The  world  has  grown  smaller.  The  man 
who  thinks  an  economic  Chinese  wall  can 
be  built  around  America  lacks  knowledge." 

Meanwhile,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
has  declared  that  a  study  of  financial 
conditions  in  the  principal  European  coun- 
tries shows  that  the  currency  and  banking 
situation  over  there  "is  one  of  unusual 
difficulty."  Supplies  of  available  capital 
"have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  basis." 
While  the  reparation  to  be  made  by  the 
Central  Powers  "will  have  a  large  effect 
on  the  situation,"  considerably  more  than, 
$3,000,000,000  "must  be  raised  here  by 
private  initiative  if  the  export  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  kept  at  its  present 
level."  As  to  what  may  be  expected 
from  reparation,  the  board  said: 

"What  will  be  the  effects  of  the  repara- 
tion which  is  to  be  made  by  the  Central 

Powers  as  a  result  of  the  peace  settlement'.' 

This  reparation  will,  of  course,  operate  to 
create  a,  one-sided  balance  of  trade  in 
goods,  ships,  and  forms  of  capital,  as  well  as 
of  securities,  between  the  Central  Powers 
and  the  countries  with  which  they  transact 
business.  It  will  tend,  therefore,  to  place 
the  recipients  of  reparations  in  possession 
of  funds  with  which  they  may  liquidate 
their  obligations  to  their  own  citizens  or  to 
foreign  countries.  France,  Belgium,  and 
other  Continental  nations  are  heavily 
indebted  to  Greal  Britain  as  well  as  to  the 
United  States,  while  Great  Britain  like- 
wise is  a   heavy  debtor  to  this  country. 

"The  reparation  payments,  while  passed 
through  the  countries  which  are  their 
recipients,  may  in  the  last   analysis  thus 

furnish  the  basis  for  payments  to  the  United 
states  designed  to  liquidate  the  advances 
made  by  this  countrv  to  cover  the  cost  of 


the  war,  save  in  so  far  as  American  in- 
vestors may  prefer  to  leave  their  funds 
actually  abroad.  In  the  latter  case  the 
effect  of  the  reparation  payment  will  be 
merely  that  of  converting  a  government 
obligation  into  private  security  or  other 
evidence  of  indebtedness.  Belgium's  share 
of  the  reparation  has  already  been  used  as 
security  for  the  advance  made  by  a  group 
of  American  banks  under  the  so-called 
Belgian  industrial  credit,  and  it  may  be 
expected  that  other  loans  or  accommoda- 
tions of  similar  kinds  will  take  place  in  the 
near  future. 

"It  will,  however,  be  some  time  before 
the  reparation  thus  paid  will,  in  fact, 
amount  to  more  than  a  fraction  of  the 
sums  needed  to  reestablish  industry  abroad 
upon  anything  like  its  i  prewar  basis. 
The  problem  of  importing  capital  into 
practically  all  of  the  European  countries 
will  thus  be  a  continuing  one.  and  a  suc- 
cessful basis  for  such  importation  can  be 
found  only  in  the  assurance  to  individual 
investors  in  this  and  in  other  countries 
which  have  a  surplus  of  savings  for  current 
requirements  that  there  is  a  better  field 
for  the  use  of  such  savings  abroad  than 
exists  at  home.  It  is  a  problem  of  con- 
tinuous rather  than  of  temporary  financing, 
and  has  reference  to  the  ability  of  foreign 
countries  to  produce  income  through 
investment  rather  than  to  pi'oduce  im- 
mediately consumable  goods  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reestablishing  their  merchandise 
balance." 

That  a  great  investment  trust  will  ul- 
timately come  out  of  the  movement  was 
the  opinion  of  many  financiers.  As  ex- 
plained by  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
such  an  investment  trust  "would  issue  its 
own  securities,  probably  in  the  form  of 
debentures,  to  raise  the  necessary  funds, 
and  would  hold  as  security  for  these  de- 
bentures the  obligations  of  various  Euro- 
pean governments."  Varying  rates  of 
interest  would  provide  funds  to  meet  the 
interest  on  the  debentures  of  the  American 
corporation.  Thus  far  the  plan  has  mere- 
ly reached  a  tentative  stage.  Details  of 
the  amount  of  debentures  to  lie  issued  and 
their  interest-rate  remain  to  be>  determined. 
Even  more  indefinite  is  the  scheme  for  the 
organization  of  American  industries  in 
groups,  including  textiles,  iron,  and  steol 
copper,  machinery,  and  the  like.  Some 
bankers  are  under  the  impression  that 
these  organizations  "might  follow  in 
outline  the  export  combinations  that  have 
been  formed  under  the  Webb-Pomerene 
export  law,  permitting  corporations  en- 
gaged in  various  lines  of  trade  to  pool  their 
export  business  through  common  agencies." 

One  of  the  difficulties  which  the  whole 
proposal  would  have  to  overcome,  said  the 
I'osl  writer,  is  "the  reluctance  of  banks 
and  financial  houses  which  already  have 
foreign  connections  to  throw  their  busi- 
ness into  the  common  pool."  Some 
bankers,  if  was  thought,  would  feel  that 
they  were  making  a  considerable  sacrifice 
in  turning  their  business  into  the  central 
organization,  which  would  naturally  in- 
clude banks  which  had  no  foreign  connec- 
tions and  had  never  spent  a  dollar  in  es- 
tablishing "good  will"  in  other  countries. 
Bankers  have  been  reluctant  to  hazard  a 
guess  as  to  the  amount  of  debentures 
which  might  be  offered,  or  the  interest- 
rate  they  would  bear.  An  official  of  one 
of  the  leading  trust  companies  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  if  it  wore  planned  at  present 
to  sell  $1,000,000,000  debentures  at  •"»'_. 
per  cent.,   the  whole  scheme  "might   have 
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In  placing  ili«-  ad  just  men  I   basis  <>t' 
Kellj  Caterpillars  al    i  5,000  mil' 
\\  liich  is  .'»o' ,    higher  than  anj 
otlur  guarantee  we   know   of     we 
do  so  with  a  confidence  l>.-iscd  upon 
tin-  experience  of  hundreds  of  users. 

This  figure  by  no  means  indies 
the  mileage  which   can   reasonably 
lie    expected.      Ii    is    simpl)     the 
minimum. 

KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  TIRE  CO. 

General  S;iles  Dept. 
4614  Prospect  Avenue 

CLEVELAND.  O. 


KELLYtruckTIRES 

CATERPILLAR  TREAD 
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Investing 

to  the 

Best    Advantage 

Discriminating:  investors  at  the 
present  time  are  buying  Municipal 
Bonds  because  Municipal  Bondsare 

Free  from 
All    Federal    Income    Taxes 

It  is  therefore  an  immense  advan- 
tage for  ever}'  investor  to  have  at 
least  a  portion  of  his  funds  in  Mu- 
nicipal Bonds.  In  addition,  this 
prime  security  has  all  the  advantages 
offered  by  any  other  equally  sound 
investment. 

Write  for  Booklet  T-7,  "Bonds 
That  Always  Pay,"  and  our  latest 
list  of  issues 

Yielding    from 

4.70r7to5>^% 

Kauff man  Smith  Emert  Co. 


Stepping  Stones 
in  Investment 

You  who  invested  in  Liberty 
Bonds  and  have  never  invested  in 
anything  else — 

Be  careful  when  you  take  your 
second  investment  step. 

See  that  your  Liberty  Bonds  lead 
in  the  right  direction. 

Maybe  you  had  better  buy  another 
Liberty  Bond  in  the  market.  Or 
select  from  the  list  of  other  standard 
$100  bonds — government,  railroad, 
industrial  and  public  utility. 

Let  us  help  you  with  suggestions. 

Send  for  Booklet  C-9 
"Baby  Bonds" 

John  Muir  &  fa 

V  SPECIALISTS    IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

61    Broadway,  N."Y 
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Is  Your  Business 
Strongly  Financed? 

THERE    is    big    business    ahead   for   in- 
dustrial  enterprises   with  sufficient 
capital    to   meet   the   demands  of  do- 
mestic and  foreign  trade. 

High-grade,  going  manufacturing  con- 
cerns, with  dividend  records  and  ample 
permanent  assets,  may  obtain  additional 
capital  from  us. 

We  purchase  outright  for  cash  first  mort- 
gage bond  issues  conforming  to  the  re- 
ouirements  of  the  Straus  Plan,  in  amounts 
of  $250,000  upward. 

Write  for  details. 

SWSTRAUS&CO. 


ESTABLISHED  1882 


INCORPORATED 


Straus  Building  —  Chicago 
150  Broadway — New  York 

Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss 
to  Any   Investor 
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to  be  revised  if  conditions  should  change 
before  the  details  could  be  arranged." 
i  i  some  editorial  comments  on  the  project, 
as  "one  of  the  most  notable  economic 
undertakings  of  our  day,"  The  Evening 
Post  made  statements  indicating  clearly 
its  conviction  of  the  ability  of  this  country 
to  give  this  aid: 

"It  will  be  equally  an  essential  part  of 
the  great  undertaking  that  the  bankers 
and  industrialists  of  Europe  should  similar- 
ly organize,  alike  for  the  purpose  of  super- 
vising each  country's  real  requirements  and 
of  providing  for  the  proper  financial  ma- 
chinery. A  certain  participation  by  the 
governments,  both  here  and  in  Europe, 
will  undoubtedly  be  necessary.  But  the 
plan  as  now  announced  takes  the  ground, 
and  in  our  opinion  very  wisely,  that  the 
problem  must  in  the  main  be  solved  by 
private  initiative. 

"It  is  a  momentous  problem.  From 
the  view-point  of  practicability,  it  in- 
volves the  salient  questions:  whether  the 
American  people  are  financially  able  to 
shoulder  this  great  responsibility;  whether 
the  American  investor  will  be  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  stock  or  debentures  of  the 
corporation  (whose  necessary  capital  might 
far  exceed  that  of  the  largest  company 
ever  heretofore  organized),  and,  finally, 
whether  the  obligations,  issued  and  pledged 
by  the  European  countries  which  import 
the  goods,  will  be  sound  and  secure  in- 
vestments. We  suppose  that  discussion 
will  especially  converge  on  the  last  of  these 
considerations. 

"There  has  been  more  or  less  talk 
of  late  regarding  a  'ruined  Europe.' 
Sometimes  the  supposition  seems  to  be  that 
the  recent  European  belligerents  can  never 
regain  their  previous  place  in  productive 
industry;  more  often,  it  assumes  that 
they  can  neither  pay  their  war-debts  nor 
endure  the  pressure  of  the  annual  interest 
payments.  Both  suggestions  make  con- 
siderable appeal  to  people  who  merely 
compare  present  conditions  and  present 
indebtedness  with  those  which  arose  in 
similar  junctures  of  the  past,  and  whose 
mind  is  staggered  by  the  magnitude  of  the 
sums  involved.  Yet  it  is  altogether  rea- 
sonable to  ask  whether  due  allowance  is 
made,  when  yielding  to  such  apprehen- 
sions, for  the  lessons  which  the  war  itself 
has  taught  concerning  the  accumulated 
wealth  and  the  financial  capabilities  of  the 
nations. 

"This  is  a  question  on  which  even  ex- 
perienced judgment  has  notoriously  gone 
astray  in  every  previous  period  of  war  and 
post-bellum  reconstruction.  No  English- 
man would  have  admitted  in  1790  that 
England  could  add  in  the  next  two  decades 
$2,800,000,000  to  her  public  debt,  and 
pay  the  interest  on  it  afterward.  The 
suggestion,  in  1860,  that  in  the  five  next 
years  the  United  States  cotdd  sustain  an 
increase  of  its  public  debt  from  .$90,000,000 
to  $2,300,000,000,  and  could  do  so  while 
its  tax  bill  rose  from  $52,000,000  to 
$557,000,000,  would  have  been  rejected 
out  of  hand  by  Wall  Street  itself. 

"Even  when  these  impossible  results 
had  been  achieved,  it  was  widely  held  on 
both  occasions  that  the  people  must  have 
exhausted  their  resources.  But  nothing 
Of  the  sort  resulted;  instead  of  that,  the 
nations  concerned,  after  a  few  years  of  re- 
adjustment and  reaction,  round  them- 
selves entering  an  era  of  enlarged  activity 
and  prosperity.  It  is  not  the  soundest- 
reasoning  to  infer,  because  the  debts  and 
tax-revenue]  have  been  raised  these  past 
five  years  to  heights  imimagined  even  in 
1815    and     L865,    that    they    are    therefore' 

financially  unbearable.  This  reasoning 
led  to  the  wholly  erroneous  prediction  of 
1911,  that  Europe  had  not  the  economic 
power  to  finance  a  war  like  this  for  more 
than  a  year  or  two.  Europe  did  finance 
it,  thereby  disclosing  sources  of  enhanced 
financial  power  which  will  not  have  dis- 
appeared when  Hie  war  is  over.  What 
we  have  learned  since  1914  is  that  a  thou- 
sand millions,  in  this  era  of   enhanced    fi- 


nancial power  and  accumulated  resources' 
mean-  apparently  little  more  to  the  eco- 
nomic capacity  of  the  nations  than  a  hun- 
dred millions  meant  half  a  century  ago. 

"The  ability  of  the  United  States  to 
do  its  necessary  part  in  this  work  of  re- 
construction will  hardly  be  questioned, 
in  the  light  of  recent  experience.  A  coun- 
try which  could  raise  some  sixteen  billions 
for  its  government  loans  in  little  more  than 
a  twelvemonth,  and  could  do  so  while  its 
annual  taxes  had  been  increased  sevenfold 
over  the  prewar  budget,  and  which  is  now, 
on  top  of  these  enormous  payments,  show- 
ing evidence  of  overflowing  investment 
capital,  is  a  country  to  which  an  appeal 
of  this  sort  may  reasonably  be  made. 
This  is  certainly  not  the  less  true  when  the 
wealth  acquired  through  our  export  trade 
is  accumulating,  in  present  values,  by  three 
thousand  million  dollars  annually,  as 
against  a  maximum  vearlv  increment,  be- 
fore the  war,  of  less  'than  $700,000,000. 

"The  disposition  of  our  capitalists  and 
investors  to  subscribe  their  money  to  the 
undertaking  will  presently  be  tested. 
For  the  present,  the  probability  as  to  their 
attitude  must  be  judged  at  least  with 
regard  to  the  resources  of  our  people,  to  the 
great  stake  which  they  know  our  country 
to  possess  in  Europe's  rehabilitation,  to 
the  testimony  of  all  history  to  the  results 
of  such  investment,  made  with  discrimina- 
tion at  times  like  this,  and  to  the  fact  that 
the  war  itself  has  familiarized  our  own 
investment  community  with  the  invest- 
ment securities  of  Europe." 

PROMISES  OF  A  REVIVAL  IN 
BUILDING 

Notwithstanding  the  continued  high 
costs  of  labor  and  materials,  Dun's  Review 
finds  that  "another  month  has  added  to 
the  multiplying  evidences  of  revival  of 
building  activities."  The  permits  for  new 
construction  issued  at  104  leading  centers 
in  the  United  States  during  May,  accord- 
ing to  its  returns,  involved  an  estimated 
expenditure  of  $94,284,615.  This  was  110.7 
per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  aggregate  of  $44,- 
743,448  for  May,  1918,  while  it  followed 
a  gam  of  89.5  per  cent,  at  101  cities  in 
April,  this  year,  and  one  of  54.5  per  cent, 
at  102  centers  in  March.  From  many  sec- 
tions, it  has  received  reports  "of  a  marked 
expansion  of  actual  building  operations, 
with  less  difficulty  experienced  in  the 
financing  of  new  projects."  The  belief 
seems  to  be  spreading,  however,  that  "no 
immediate  or  appreciable  decline  in  con- 
struction costs  is  probable."  As  a  whole. 
The  Review  believes  that  "in  view  of  the 
great  pressure  for  housing  accommodations, 
both  for  dwelling  and  business  purposes, 
expectations  of  pronounced  activity  in  the 
building  industry  and  allied  lines  appear 
well  founded."  Figures  in  detail  for  cities 
are  given   as  follows: 

May  '■"'•'  1918 

Akron   $2,926,090 

\lhanv 158,370  96,590 

Allentown 174,650  73,300 

Atlanta   1,171,578  438,423 

Baltimore 1,612,412  44S.HXJ 

Binghamton 131,376  15,183 

Birmingham 226,821  93,959 

Boston       2,178,095  910,598 

Bridgeport 128,068  350,000 

Buffalo         l.iUl.OOO  815,000 

62,650  79,390 

Camden   426,624  66,971 

Canton 577,021  332,725 

Charleston,  W.  Va  106.620  147,350 

Chicago  7,190,200  3,752,500 

Cincinnati....  1,639,855  MHi.l.v. 

Cleveland  3,378,378  1,456,760 

Covington.  . .  64,170  30,750 

Dallas  556,545  91,270 

Davenport  275.760  262,906 

Dayton  786,370  329,961 

Denver                                   928,180  541,900 

DeaMoine  243,900  461,550 

Detroit                        6,712,890  1,811,670 

Duluth                 455,165  340,970 

Easf  St.  Louis 71,710  124,792 

El  Paso                    159,500  73,500 

Erie               '       270.(KMi  192,000 

Evansvffle 49,6!  29,323 

Fort  Smith 73.000  50,000 

Fori  Wayne        271,478  74,650 

Furl  Worth 486,885  605.979 


tfofl  t919 

Grand  Rapide         1828,824 

H»rri^l>ur*j        173,275 

Hartford,  .......  583,548 

Houston 571,04; 

[ndianapoli                             1,168,000 

Jacksonville                                   .  177,116 

JerseyCitj  40.1,748 

Kansas  City,  Ka  i.  107,180 

Kan  a   I  'itj ,  Mo  1,665 

Lawrence 85,620 

Lincoln   ...  221,330 

Lo    Inneles  2,078,205 

Louisville       .  102,545 

Lowell.                      ...  156.6S0 

Manchester         1 12,655 

Miami 564,200 

Milwaukee             2,024,640 

Minneapolis         1,370,750 

Muskogee..                       74,020 

Nashville            163,560 

Newark                1,327,717 

New  Bedford          359,300 

New  Haven                575,554 

New  Orleans                                  .  552,009 

Norfolk  999,277 

Oakland 551,492 

Oklahoma  Cm 746,012 

Omaha 1.042,220 

Paterson 352,690 

Peoria 128,716 

Philadelphia   5,960,1 10 

Pittsburg 1,426,214 

Portland,  Me                       52,506 

Portland,  Ore                       813,545 

Pueblo                                  91,521 

Reading 82,550 

Richmond 815,910 

Rochester 722,878 

Sacramento 99,675 

Saginaw 468,157 

St .  Joseph 77,090 

St.  Louis 1,224,325 

St,  Paul 1,713,234 


353,925 
285,658 

1,255,07.-) 

81,950 

170,820 

66,575 

Seattle 1,442,605 


Salt  Lake . 
San  Antonio  . 
San  Francisco 
Savannah. . . . 
Schenectady 
Scranton . 


192,982 

441,900 

1,127,715 

105,748 

521,056 

83,980 
613,554 
280,140 

85,705 

53,888 
720,87a 

ill. 112 
279,964 

45,898 

303,950 

Washington..  1,648,609 


Shrevenort 
Sioux  City.  . 
South  Bend  . 
Springfield,  111 
Springfield,  Mass 

Superior 

Syracuse 

Tacoraa 

Tampa 

Terre  Haute 

Toledo 

Topeka .......'. 

Trenton 

Troy 

Utica . 


Wheeling . 
Wil.kes-Barr. 
Wilmington    . 
Worcester .... 
Voungstowu .  . 


91,698 
81,199 

143,S(),i 
572,005 
36S,698 


Total 878,176,822 

New  York  City: 

Manhattan $2,643,750 

Bronx 1.7J8.050 

Brooklyn 5. 567,600 

Queens >,4  ia.'.'/o 

Kichmond 3o  >,123 


May, 

April, 

March, 

February, 

January, 

December 

November, 

October, 


Total 816,107,793 

104  cities $94,284,015 

.125 
,735 
283 
,972 
984 
,136 
591 


101 

102 
97 
94 

101 
99 

100 


73,3(50,: 
51,282; 
29,974,1 

18,992,1 
16,320  < 
15,351, 
22,401,: 


1018 

■'■  ■  .  i 
29,250 
473,841 
182,537 
315,625 
13,510 
504,244 

589,900 
27,655 

91,330 

1,305  !  16 

110.719 

I     II 

10,480 

202,475 

552,934 

630,155 

9,915 

95,894 

677,828 

81,950 

255,199 

137,0-19 

237,530 

377,942 

371,025 

504,205 

230,870 

122,628 

1,672,050 

582,95  i 

89,727 

2,310.590 

26,675 

90,475 

93,155 

177,730 

56,647 

22,165 

■     34,900 

792,32a 

1,280,397 
120, 850 

773,880 

857,010 

15,925 

153,194 

61,245 

863,764 

87,190 

415.360 

75,095 

80,500 

172,700 

149.900 

313,105 

458,819 

50,015 

45,978 

454,875 

23, 001) 

58,129 

45,515 

97,830 

770,097 

42,953 

57,199 

340,030 

164,058 

769,580 


$39,228,094 

$982,850 

488,350 

2,323,220 

1,571,465 

149,169 

$5,515,354 

$44,743,448 
38,718,202 
33,197,513 
25,275,348 
25,245,130 
28,656,867 
37,831,45! 
41,849,528 


WHAT  SOME  OF  THE  LEADING  WALL- 
STREET  STOCKS  HAVE  DONE 

The  Odd  Lot  Review  has  compiled  a  table 
to  show  what  have  been  the  prices  of 
eleven  well-known  active  industrial  stocks 
for  four  periods  ending  in  June  this  year, 
and  including  the  day  before  war  was 
declared  by  Germany  on  Russia  in  1914  as 
follows: 

Beginning 
of  War,  Armistice, 

July. Vi,  High  Nor.  IB,      Present 

1914  1915-iUli;  1918  Price 

Steel— U.  S.  Steel.    517s         my*-129%  99's  iom  , 

Copper — Anac'da.     25  Dl^-lOay^  71  ■.  ":>>■_> 

Leather — Central 

Leather 28  01'4-123  007  ,  103 

Wool— Am.  Wol'n     12  57'2-58\  501 [  115 

Motors  —  General 

Motors 587 ,         172    -135  129?  s  223?  j 

Shipping — Marine 

Preferred 3  77;V125J8        llo\  1187s 

Equipment — Am. 

Car&Fdry..    .     441*  93    -  78'  ■,  S5!5  106J4 

Tobacco  —  Un  ted, 

.     Cigar  Sores.  .       801  $        114.VH0  102' •>  149 

Chemical — Virginia- 
Carolina.  .....     21  52-51  5SlA  75C 

Rubber    -  U.     S. 

Rubber...      ...     45  7434-  7034  7134  1111, 

Oil    —     Mexican 

Petroleum 53  124'  ■_>-  129'  s         l'.Vj  1S.V , 
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Swinging  in  Mid  Air 

As  the  huge  iron  girder  is  hoisted,  you  can  hear 
the  wire  ropes  whistling  through  the  pulley  blocks. 
A  moment  there  is  silence,  and  the  girder  halts, 
swinging  gently.  Then  upwards  it  goes  again  to  be 
bolted  into  position  200  feet  above  earth. 

You  have  probably  never  stopped  to  consider  the  indispensability 
of  wire.  Your  office  building  or  factory  walls  are  probably  rein- 
forced with  wire  lathing.  Wire  window  screens,  gates,  signs,  elevator 
cabs  and  safety  guards  for  machinery  are  found  in  almost  every 
industrial  plant.  You  use  picture  cords,  screens  and  clothes  lines 
of  wire  in  your  own  home. 

All  these  various  articles  of  wire  are  made  by  Wright  Wire 
Company.  Under  the  name  of  Excelsior  products,  they  are  known 
the  country  over.  For  thirty-six  years  they  have  been  building 
a  great  American  industry  of  steel,  iron,  copper,  brass  and  bronze 
wire  manufacture. 

Excelsior  products  are  quality  products  that  give  real  reliable 
service.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's.  Wright  Wire  warehouses 
are  located  in  the  principal  cities  to  insure  ready  supply. 

Dealers:    J  Trite  for  catalog 


WRIGHT  WIRE 
COMPANY 


WIRE 


WORCESTER, 
MASS. 
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Free  Book . 

Contain  inReompletey 
Btory  of  the  origin 
and  history  of  tha 
wonderful  instru- 
ment—the 


Easy  to  Play 
\Ea5yt0Pay 


SAXOPHONE 


Thia  book  tells  you  when  to  ose 
(Saxophone  — singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestra]  parts 
and  many   other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  can  learn  to  play  th*  scat*  In  one  hour'e  ' 
practice,  and  soon  Df  filaylng  popular  airs.    You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity.  Eae.-  to  pay  by  our  easy  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT i 

fcend   fur  free  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  True- 
Tone  Band  Instruments. 


BUESCHER 


BAND    INSTRUMENT    CO. 

266  Jackson  Street,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
Deed  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
•pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
.supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  <*.  P.  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Writ**  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  hook  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.      Dept.  752-H.,        Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 

30  DAYS  FREE  TRIAL 

and    freight  prepaid    on    any 
"RANGER  '    bicycle.      Write    at 
once  for  our  big  catalog  and  special 
offers.    Select  from  44  styles,  colors  and 
sizes  in  the  "RANGER"  line. 
EASY    PAYMENTS    if   desired,    at  a 
email  advance  over  our  Special   Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
You  cannot  afford  to  buy  without 
getting  our  latest  propositions  and 
Factory-to-Rider  prices. 
Beys,  be  a  "Rider  Agent"  and 
make    big  money   taking    orders 
for  bicycles  and  supplies.   Get  our 
liberal  terms  on  a  sample  to  intro- 
duce the  new  "RANGER". 
Tires,   equipment,   sundries   and 
everything  in  the  bicycle  line   at 
half  usual  prices.  Write  today. 
II  C  A  II  CYCLE  COMPANY 
mCHllDept.  P-172,    CHICAGO 

O  A  TF 1YT  T  6     trade-marks 

MT  J-%.  K  Uti^i   1  O      COPYRIGHTS 

Write  for  our  free  book  of  patent  information. 

Bpolp  Sr  Parlr  ,420  F  Street.  N-  w-  Washington.  D.  C. 
ettlC  Ot  rarK  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 


'First     Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD    BONDS 
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^^r  ~  >i.,urp'l  ' •  v  inc..in*»-)>riii*-'in».  Fireproof  Apart- 
^K  /T7  uit-rit  and  liusi  in---  Properties-  located  in  tin* 
^^m    V^A-v    I  .'*  !■_-*■  r.     niosl     i>i  ■.Nper-ms     cities    of    tin-    rich    and 

^r      /ft  -  SOUTH. 

~      9  v  Our  Safeguarded   Quid    B>uids   aii    of   established 
strength,     They  are  not  speculative.     Banks   Trustees  and   in- 
%U  in  every  pari  of  the  Nation  Lav-  purchased  them.   Al; 
pron<  no..-  tii  em   'prompt  paj  Eng  and  superior.  "Denominations: 
Jiooo.  $&0o,  5ioo.    lute  re  st  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
A*k   for  ^booklet*.  "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"  n,»d 
" Mlhl.Kft  SERVICE,  how  this   protects  and  safeguard* 
the    Bond  Huyer'x  Investment  Interest*. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019    Hurt!    Building  ATLANTA,   GA. 

A  /.to  Miami.   Fla. 


1919 
IS  TO  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  COTTON 

According   to   such    information   as    The 
Wall  Strut  Journal  lias  been  able  to  gather, 

the  outlook  now  for  cotton  is  for  a  maxi- 
mum   of    17,.")(M),()(M)    halt-,    old    and    new. 

The  presenl  crop  promise  is  for  under 
13,000,000  bales.  Weather  meanwhile  lias 
continued  unfavorable,  and  "mighl   easily 

produce  a  ensis  crop."  As  matters  are,  the 
supply  "will  barely  match  need."  Mean- 
while "it  is  a  mathematical  certainty  that 
in  the  year  beginning  August  1,  1919,  the 
world  will  need  at  least  16,500,000  hales  of 
American  cotton."  Assuming  that  finan- 
ciers look  upon  the  world-situation  as  a 
whole,  and  production  again  fills  the 
channels  of  trade,  "the  next  important 
question  is  the  supply  of  cotton."  The 
writer  continue.-: 

'The  source  of  supply  is  whatever  is 
left  oxer  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  the 
crop  now  growing.  In  present  prospects, 
the  fotal  will  approximate  17.. 500.000 
hal<s.  On  August  1.  191X.  the  supply 
of  American  cotton  was  as  follows,  in 
running  hales: 

Old  cotton  mi  hand 3,890,105 

Crop  of  191S-1919 11,888,138        15,778,243 

from   this  deduct  : 

Mill  consumption   August  1,  1918,  to 

May  31,  1919 4,783,319 

Exports  Ans:.  I.  'IK.  to  May  31,  '19..  4,444,849         9,228,168 

Balance  on  hand  June  1,  1919. . . .  6,550,075 

"Should  domestic  consumption  and  ex- 
ports run  on  the  same  average  as  the  past 
three  months  for  the  balance  of  the 
season,  the  surplus  on  August  1,  1919, 
would  be  4,500,000  bales  as  a  maximum. 
Acreage  of  present  crop  is  not  yet  known. 
The  areas  of  the  past  five  years  with  pro- 
duction and  average  yield  per  acre  is  given 
as  follows-. 

Pounds  of 
Acres  Bales  Lint 

Hunted         Produetd        Pet  Acre 

1918 37,025,000      12,888,122  159.6 

1917 :i4,925,000      12,398,777  159.7 

1916 35,994,000      12,790.7!)N  156.6 

1915 32,107,000      12,055,172  170.3 

1914 37,406,000      16,791,549  209.2 

"Present  acreage  is  probably  from  8 
to  10  per  cent,  less  than  last  year.  Grassy 
fields  may  cause  more  than  usual  abandon- 
ment, so  the  area  may  be  conservatively 

estimated  at  43,500,000  acres.  On  this 
area  the  condition  on  May  25  was  officially 
estimated  at  75.6  per  cent,  of  norma], 
compared  with  a  ten-year  average  of  79.2. 
The  low  yield  per  acre  and  small  crops  of 
the  past  thre'e  years  were  principally 
caused  by  drought  in  Texas  and  Oklahoma 
and  lack  of  fertilizers  in  the  older  States. 
Last  year  Texas  and  Oklahoma  planted 
].">. 000.000    acres    and    in    great    measure 


the  size  of   the  crop  depends   upon   condi- 
tions there.  • 

"Statistics  show  that  when  December 
rainfall  is  plentiful.  Texas  almost  in- 
variably produces  a  large  yield  per  acre. 
This  year,  both  States  are' full  of  water. 
They  have  'a  large  crop  in  the  soil."  Clear 
weather  in  time  to  cultivate  the  crop  he- 
fore  it  is  choked  by  the  grass  is  needed 
now.  Soil  conditions  of  the  whole  cotton- 
bell  are  good,  hut  the  crop  is  late  and 
small,  and  wet  weather  has  delayed  cul- 
tivation. Clear  and  hot  growing  weather 
is  needed  at  once.  Fertilizers  are  scarce, 
and  so  is  labor.  But  the  prospects  of  an 
extraordinary  price  should  stimulate  the 
planter  to  unusual  efforts  to  give  the  crop 
the  hest  cultivation  possible. 

"The  crop  is  largely  a  weather  proposi- 
tion, and  when  near  maturity  is  dependent 
upon  the  mercy  of  the  frost.  All  that  can 
be  said  at  this  early  date  is  that  it  enters 
the  first  summer  month,  small,  late,  and 
needing  cultivation,  hut  with  a  great 
abundance  of  moisture  in  the  soil;  while 
the  hoodoo  of  a  '  wet  May '  may  be  over- 
come by  improved  cultivation  this  month 
ami  next,  if  the  weather  permits. 

"Estimates  at  this  time  are  so  purely 
tentative  that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture does  not  even  attempt  it.  On  pres- 
ent prospects,  however,  an  initial  estimate 
of  13,000,000  .bales  might  he  justifiable, 
but  with  the  reservation  that  changes  in 
the  weather  may  easily  produce  a  large 
crop,  or  a  crisis.  The  initial  estimate  of 
13,000,000  hales,  plus  a  possible  4,500,000 
of  old  cotton,  makes  a  maximum  of  17,- 
500,000  hales,  against  a  demonstrated  need 
of  at  least  16,500,000  bales.  This  would 
leave  no  more  than!. 000,000  hales  margin. 
whereas  this  country  alone  usually  carries 
nearly  3.000,000  bales  over  from  one 
season  to  another.  Enough  to  yo  around 
but  none  to  spare." 


Perfectly  Simple. — A  Boston  man  who 
was  passing  the  night  at  a  hotel  in  a 
Southern  town  told  the  colored  porter  be 
wanted  to  he  called  early  in  the  morning. 
The  porter  replied:  "  Say.  boss.  Ah  reckon 
yo'  ain't  familiar  with  these  heafa  modern 
inventions.  When  yo'  wants  to  be  called 
in  de  niawnin'  all  yo'  has  to  do  is  jest  to 
press  de  hut  ton  at  de  head  of  yo'  bed. 
Den  we  comes  up  an'  calls  you." — Boston 
Transcript. 

Music    Hath    Charms. — "  Why    do   you 

always  dine  where  there's  an  orchestra'.'  " 

"  As  a  matter  of  precaution.  Sometimes 
the  music  helps  me  to  forget  the  food,  and 
sometimes  the  food  helps  me  to  forget  the 
music." — London  Bliijhty. 
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\  Lifetime's  supreme  trip  rails  you 

in  the  Northland.    Nous  the  time 

i  i  iMEl     Write  for  newest  folder. 
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THE    AMAZING 
ARGENTINE 

Argentina,  the  land  to  which  thi  world  is 
now  looking  foi  much  "t  it—  t  - 
described  in  all  hei  phases.  Her  people, 
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tion     of     our  0WS     his     subject. 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PROTECT  VOIR  RIGHTS. —Write  for 
"Record  of  Invention"  which  contains  forms 
to  establish  evideaa  ol  <  onception  oi  your  in- 
vention. Prompt  personals?!  vice.  Preliminai  y 
advicewithout  charge.  J.  RE  ANEY  KELLY, 
732-1-'  Woodward   BUlg.,   Washington,   1).  C. 


PATEN!    SENSE 
"The Book  for  Inventors  and  M  anufai  I  urers." 

I  R]  E.    Write  I  ,A<  n   &  LACE\ 

881 1" Street,  \.  W.,  Washington,  D, C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  I  <  >  SECURE 
patents  should  write  foi  our  guid<  book, 
"HowtoGet  Vonr  patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  (or  our  opinion  of  it  patentable 
nature. 


Dept.  4i:, 


RANDOl  I'M  8   CO. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  York   RIGHTS   to    patent 
protection.  Sinn  and  witness  form  "Evident  e 
ot  (  onception."    Tins  form  book  and  inform 
ation  sent  free.  1   \X<  as  1  IK  &   \l  i.w  i\i  . 
211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Hook.  "How  To  obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  oi  sketch  and  description  lor  our  free 

opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
i.  r,,i  .  VIC  I  OR  .1.  EVANS  &  l  o..  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  IX  (  . 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED.— We  wish  to 
get    in    touch    with    party    who    can    finance 

Branch  Office  to  look  after  established  busi- 
ness, and  develop  traveling  organization  in 

tin    State  for  Jasmine  Line. 

JASMINE    INK    CORPORATION 
No.  -'  Hall  Street,  Norfolk,  Ya. 

Railway  Traffic  Inspectors:  Jtio.i  month  to 
•tart  ami  expenses;  Travel  if  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement  No  age  limit.  Tim  ,  month- 
home  si  ml > .  Situation  arranged,  Prepare  foi 
permanent  position.  \\  rite  foi  booklet  <  M  - 
Si. unlaid  Busim  sa  Train's  Inst. .Buffalo,  N.V 

"MODERN"  Duplicatoi     a  business  getter. 
11.50  up.  .mi  tn  75copiesfrom  pen  ,pem  ii.  type- 
writer.   No  glue  or  gelatine.     35,000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days' trial.  Youneedone.  Bookli 
J.G.  Durkin&  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS  17  States— 
I .  i  to  (100  acre,    stuck,  tools,  crops  ofti 

eluded  to  settle  quickly.     Write  for  big  illus- 
trated  catalogue,  E.  A.  Strout  Farm   V 
2036  DN  Sun  Building.  Not  York. 

Beautiful  site  foi  boys'  oi  girls' camp  on  Lake 
Champlain,  Great  grovt  oi  hard  -i^'f  soft 
wood  trees.      "  ■■  ground.    Fines! 

tar]  conditions.    Sandy  bathing  beach.    To 

lease  with  pli\  ilegeut  pun  liisi   01  si  II  out  right . 

1-  asy  nuns.  2  miles  from  -uui  macadamized 
road.  Owner  will  erect  necessary  buildings. 
Address  (  amp,  P.  o.  Box  1592,  Phila.,  Pa. 
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will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"J,  M.  II.,"  Wagoner,  Okla. — "Please  give 
the  plural  for  righUof-way,  it'  It  has  a  plural." 

Right  of  way  Is  three  words  and  not-  one  and 
tl;r  plural  is  rights  of  way. 

"W.  D.  W.,"  Marietta,  Ohio. — "In  a  con- 
troversy where  there  is  (of  course)  difference 
of  opinion,  which  is  the  proper  form  of  expression 

'She  differs  with  you  as  to  the  facts.'  or  'She 
differs  from  >ou  as  to  the  facts".'" 

Dr.  Vizetelly  in  his  "Desk-Book  of  Errors  In 
English"  says:  "One  thing  may  differ  from 
another,  or  one  person  may  differ  from  another, 
as  in  physique;  but  one  person  may  differ  wiy\ 
another  in  opinion."  Therefore,  "  She  differs 
with  you  as  to  the  facts  "  is  correct. 

"B.  W.,"  Scott  City,  Kan.— "Please  give  me 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  PStain." 

The  name  1'rtain  is  correct  ly  pronounced  pe"lan' 
— e  as  in  prey,  a  as  in/«(,  n  with  a  nasal  sound. 

"J.  W.  G.,"  Gurley,  Ala. — "Kindly  explain 
how  and  why  the  days  get  shorter  and  shorter 
until  December  21,  then  suddenly  get  longer 
and  longer  until  June  21,  and  then  back  to  the 

shortest  again." 

The  earth  moves  round  the  sun  in  an  ellipse 
which  is  nearly  a  circle.  It  continually  repeats 
the  same  course  and  the  same  set  of  conditions 
continually  recur  in  consequence.  The  sun  may 
be  said,  in  popular  language,  to  be  roughly 
opposite  the  middle  or  equator  of  the  earth,  but 
during  a  portion  of  the  course  the  north  end  of 
the  earth  is  tilted  toward  the  sun,  and  in  con- 
sequence, more  than  half  of  that  end  of  the  globe 
is  visible  from  the  sun  (and  vice  versa).  Hence, 
as  the  earth  revolves  on  its  axis,  more  than  half 
of  the  twent  y-four  hours  is  daylight,  and  the  region 
of  the  north  pole  is  for  a  short  period  in  con- 
tinual light,  giving  rise  to  the  well-known  phe- 
nomenon of  the  midnight  sun.  At  another  por- 
tion of  the  course,  conditions  are  reversed,  and  the 
long  days  occur  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
As  one  set  of  conditions  gradually  changes  into 
the  other,  the  length  of  the  day  and  the  seasons 
gradually  change.  In  scientific  language  the 
change  may  be  stated  to  be  due  to  the  change  of 
position  of  the  sun  in  the  ecUptic  which  is  the 
apparent  path  of  the  sun  in  the  visible  heaven 
among  the  fixed  stars. 

"A.  L.  C,"  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. — "A  friend 
of  mine  and  1  have  had  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
two  persons  can  assemble  or  not.  My  friend 
states  that  two  persons  meet  and  do  not  assemble 
I  hold  that  while  two  persons  do  meet,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  can  assemble,  such  as:  'Two  of 
the  members  are  assembled  in  the  hall.'  Will  you 
please  decide  which  is  correct?" 

The  word  assemble  connotes  the  gathering 
together  of  more  persons  than  two.  Ordinarily 
two  persons  can  not  be  said  to  assemble.  In  the 
sentence  you  quote,  the  word  assembled  implies 
that  more  members  are  expected  shortly  and  that 
the  two  members  present  are  carrying  out  a 
portion  of  the  assembling  which  all  the  members 
are  in  the  act  of  completing.  The  use  of  as- 
sembled in  such  a  case  is  unnecessary.  "Two  of 
the  members  are  in  the  hall  "  is  sufficient. 

"W.  A.  B.,"  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. — "  (1)  Refer- 
ring to  the  quotation  in  actiii,  sc.  3,  'Troilus  and 
Cressida,'  'One  touch  of  nature  makes  the  whole 
world  kin':  in  using  this  quotation  woidd  it  be 
proper  to  write  nature  with  a  capital  n,  that  is, 
is  it  just  as  proper  to  personify  nature  in  using 
this  quotation  as  not  to  do  so?  (2)  What  is  the 
source  of  and  use  for  the  lightning-bug's  light? 
(3)  Referring  to  the  theory  that  flint  consists 
of  the  mineralized  bodies  of  animals,  docs  recent 
science  justify  tins,  and  what  are  the  proofs?" 

(1)  As  the  author  did  not  do  so  himself,  why- 
should  you?  (2)  For  the  use  and  causes  of  the  light 
in  the  firefly  and  other  insects,  see  the  "New 
International  Encyclopedia,"  volume  14,  pages 
470-472.  (3)  Microscopic  oxanunation  of  flint 
shows  that  it  contains  spicides  of  sponges  and 
frustules  of  diatoms,  which  have  suggested  that 
these  served  as  a  nucleus  around  which  the  silica 
was  deposited  from  solution,  but  the  mode  of 
formation  of  flint  is  still  in  doubt  and  recent 
science  has  not  furnished  any  proof. 
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AWeeks  Cruise  on 4  Lakes 
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2200  mile  trip  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago  and  return,  through  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair, 
Huron,  Michigan  and  Georgian  Bay,  viewing  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the  Detroit 
River  and  St.  Clair  Flats,  the  "Venice  of  America,"  stopping  at  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
historic  Mackinac  Island  and  Parry  Sound — gateway  to  the  30,000  Islands. 

The  Big,  Magnificent  New 

Cruising  Ship  "South  American" 

is  equipped  to  give  a  service  equal  to  the  best  Atlantic  Liners,  and  offers  many  innovations  for  travel, 
comfort  and  amusement— a  ball-room,  an  orchestra,  children's  open  air  playgrounds  and  deck  games 
— all  these  are  free.  Steamer  chairs  and  steamer  rugs  easily  available.  The  "South  American"  was 
planned  and  built  for  roominess  in  every  quarter,  with  promenade  and  sun  decks  of  unusual  width, 
large  grand  salon,  commodious  lounging  rooms,  and  dining  and  service  rooms  for  perfect  catering. 
State  rooms  and  parlor  rooms  are  all  outside  (no  inside  rooms),  have  regular  size  windows  or  ports 
to  insure  perfect  ventilation;  have  running  water,  call  bells  and  electric  lights.  Parlors  have  brass 
beds,  some  with  double  beds,  others  with  twin  beds,  baths  and  toilets.  The  cuisine  is  the  best  a  mas- 
ter steward  and  chef  can  produce.    For  beautifully  illustrated  folder  and  full  information  about 

The  Lake  Trips  That  Have  No  Equal 

apply  CHICAGO,  DULUTH  &  GEORGIAN  BAY  TRANSIT  COMPANY 

KLAUCK  STEAMSHIP  AGENCY,  INC.,  Agents,  2  Lafayette  Square,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 

W.  H.  BLACK,  General  Passenger  Agent,  314  S.  Clark  Street,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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How  experts  fry  bacon 


To  fry  bacon   to   perfection — cook    it 

slowly,  t  irn  it    constanly   and    pour 

off  the  drippings   as  quickly    as    they 
form 


When  you  want  a  breakfast  that  is 
the  very  acme  of  goodness,  cook  eggs 
slowly  in  drippings  from  Swift's 
Premium  Bacon,  sprinkle  with  salt, 
pepper  and  paprika,  and  serve  with 
the  bacon  slices 


The  flavor  of  fine  bacon  can  be    brought   to 
perfection  by   the  righ t   method   of   cooking 

There  is  only  one  way  to  fry  bacon!  A  way  to  have  bacon  just  as 
crisp  as  you  want  it  without  losing  its  delicate  flavor ! 

The  experts  who  select  the  finest  meat  for  Swift's  Premium  Bacon, 
who  have  a  scientific  knowledge  of  how  bacon  should  be  cured  and 
smoked — also  know  how  this  finer  bacon  should  be  fried. 

Have  the  pan  just  hot  enough  to  start  the  bacon  cooking  at  once.  Turn  the 
slices  immediately.  Reduce  the  heat  so  that  the  bacon  will  cook  slowly.  Turn 
the  slices  constantly,  draining  the  drippings  from  the  pan  as  quickly  as  they  are 
formed.  When  the  slices  are  just  the  degree  of  crispness  you  like,  take  them  out 
and  serve  immediately. 

Thus,  all  the  natural  deliciousness,  all  the  flavor  so  carefully  guarded 
in  the  skillful  Swift's  Premium  curing  and  smoking  is  enhanced. 

Whether  you  serve  Swift's  Premium  Bacon  for  a  "bacon-and-eggs" 
breakfast,  or  whether  you  use  it  as  seasoning  for  vegetables,  or  garnish 
for  salads  and  meats,  you'll  find  that  right  cooking  brings  to  bacon  a 
flavor  you  never  dreamed  it  could  have. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Swift's  Premium 

Bacon 


: 


Get  Swift's  Premium  Bacon  in  the  form 
you  like  best — in  the  whole  strip,  shown 
above,  or  in  slices  put  up  in  the  sealed 
glass  Jar  or  in  the  parchment-wrapped  box 
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Why  ALL  of  a  wagon  wears  out 


FARM  vehicles  invite  quick 
deterioration.  They  are  out 
in  every  kind  of  weather.  They 
get  all  kinds  of  rough  usage. 
Every  jolt  tends  to  spread  the 
joints. 

The  exterior  of  some  kinds  of 
property  suffers  all  the  expos- 
ures. But  an  open  wagon  is  ex- 
posed inside  and  out.  With  a 
double  surface  exposed,  there  is 
double  danger  of  decay.  For 
decay  begins  at  the  surface. 

Surface  protection  is  a  matter 
of  a  surface  coating.  The  War 
demonstrated  the  supreme 
importance  of  proper  surface 
protection.  All  American  trans- 
portation equipment — from 
locomotive  to  ammunition  truck 


— was  painted  repeatedly  for  sur- 
face protection. 

The  surface  is  the  great  danger 
point  with  wagons  and  every- 
thing else,  whether  the  material 
be  wood,  iron,  steel,'  concrete, 
cement  or  stucco. 

Remember  the  need  of  surface 
protection.  Remember  that 
neither  rust,  corrosion,  decay, nor 
wear  and  tear  can  get  a  foothold 
if  kept  from  the  surface. 

Save  the  surface  and  you  save 


'Save  tie  Surface!  Paint 
and  Preserve  your  prop- 
erty and  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  labor.''* 

Wm.  B.   Wilson 

Secretary  of  Labor 


all. 

C 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  vou  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  vou  some 
startling  new  things  about  surface  protection  as  a 
means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated.  Send 
for  a  copy.  Address  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

/s  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement    and    manufacturing    industries,     and     their     divisions' 


Wooden  fences  still  have  their  place 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  and 
where  they  are  used  they  are  highly 
valued.  Keep  them  well  painted. 
They  have  hundreds  of  joints  for  hold- 
ing moisture  if  it  once  gets  in.  Surface 
protection  will  keep  it  out.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 


Upon  the  coating  of  varnish  depends 
the  very  life  of  the  aeroplane's  wings. 
For  varnish  keeps  out  moisture — 
makes  the  surface  impenetrable  and 
preserves  the  tautness  of  the  fabric 
upon  which  stability  in  the  air  is  de- 
pendent. It  is  one  more  illustration. 
The  right  protective  coating  will  pro- 
tect  any  other   surface  quite   as   well. 


"SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"-  PoUvt  V  "Vom/dJc 
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ORDER  BY  MAIL 
The  Sourtis  Mosf  Famous  Confection 


ORIGINAL, 


CREOLE  PRALINES 


(GRUNEWALD) 

AN    IDEAL    SUMMER    CONFECTION 

As  pure  as  any  confection  can  be  made. 
Produced  in  a  model,  new  and  absolutely 


P.  O.  or  Express  Money  Orders  or  Per- 
sonal Checks  received. 

BOX  OF   7  (sample)  JI.OO 

BOX  OF  12  -   -   -   1.50 

BOX  OF  24  -   -   -   3.00 

Sent  Parcel  Post — prepaid,  insured. 

Dealers  Write  for  Particulars 


AND 

LOUISIANA 
PECANS 

EWALD  CATERERS 

ORLEANS,  LA. 


LAW 


Send  for  free  book  today.  It  will  show  you  how  the  Blackstone 
Institute  removes  all  the  formerdrudeery  from  law  study.  You 
caneainathorouehknowledgeoflawm  yourspare  time.  Our 
free  book  tells  what  the  Course  is  and  who  the  biff  men 
are  who  have  written  11.     Send  lor  yourcopy  now.     L 

BLACKSTONE  INSTITUTE 
'  Dept.  30B  6U8.  So.  Dearborn  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Beautify  Your  Grounds  By 
Erecting  Dodson  Bird  Houses 

They  aro  not  only  attractive  in  appearance, 
but  are  unsurpassed  for  Riving  that  touch 
of    beauty   without   which  00  grounds 
re  complete. 

Dodson  Bird  Houses 

if  put  up  now  will  be  occupied  this  summer. 

an  all  of  our  song  birds  rame  two  broods  of 

young  each  year  and  usually  three,  always 

Bcl.-rtinvr  a  different  site  for  the  new  neat. 

DODSON  HOUSES  win  the  birds  as  they 

are  built  by  a  bird  lover  who  has  spent  a  life 

time  in  attracting  them  around  his  own  home. 

DODSON  houses  are  built  by  a  bird-lover  who 
lives  in  a  bird  sanctuary,  and  has  devoted  years 
of  atudyto   the  Hongbirds,    their  habits,  and  In 


attracting  them  around  beautiful  "Bird  flodge. 


Cultivate  the  song  birds.    They  will  protect 
your  shrubs  and  gardens  from  insect  pests. 

Ovrloi*    T\I*-kYA7    Free  bird  book  and  colored  bird  plc- 
urucr    "u"     ture  worthy  of  framing. 

lAtAVhk    II      nriflfnn  Prrt.  American  Audubon  Association 

JOSepD   n.   UOdSOn    730 Harrison  Ave.,  Kankakee,  III. 

DodMon  Sparrow  Trap  guaranteed  to  rid  your  community  of 

then*  quarrelsome  pests.     Prxce.  $5.00. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY    superiority    quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


I    TEACH 


vtf/#//J/#/&r/m 


BY   MAIL- 


«d 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  c« 

in  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  < 
become  an  expert  penman.*  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  as  instructors  in  commercial  colleges  at  high 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  writ© 
me.  1  will  .send  you  FREE  one  of  my  Favorite  Pens 
and  a  copy  of  the  Rausomerian  Journal.    Write  today. 

C.  IV.  Ransom,    \  \  7  Essex  Bldg. ,KunsasCi ty ,M o. 


j 


Keep  Your 
House  Free  from  Rats 

"Rough  On  Rate"  is  so  economical  that  it  costs 
but  about  5ca  year  to  keepahousefreefrom  rats.  *p^" — \ 
A  sure  killer.  Tasteless,  odorless;  mix  it  with  food  &T^^ 
they  will  eat.  Oldest  and  largest  selling  cxtermin-  ^  ES3 
ator.  Send  for  free  booklet — "Ending  Rats&  Mice."^^^ 
^5^  E.S.WELLS,  Chemist.  Jersey  City, N.J.  ^53? 


Rough  on  Rats 

.   DON'T  DIE  IN  THE  HOUSE 


^ 


«_a_ 


Guard  Your  Nose 
and  Throat ; 
Relieve  Hay  Fever 


LUDENS 

MENTHOL  COUGH  DROPS 

GIVE  QUICK  RELIEF 


DO  YOU  LIKE  TO  DRAW? 

CARTOONISTS    ARE    WELL    PAID 

will  not  give  you  any  grand  prize  if  you 

answer  this  ad.     Nor  will  we  claim  to 

make  yon  rich  in  a  week.  But  if  you 

are  anxious  to  develop  your  talent 

with  a  successful  cartoonist,  so  you 

can  make   money,   send   a  copy  of  this 

picture,  with  tic  in  stamps  for  portfolio  of 

cartoons  and  sample  lesson  plate,  and  let 

us  explain. 

The  W.  L.  Evans  School  of  Cartooning 
845  Leader  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  O. 


The  World  Blushed 
When  He  Spoke 


Only  420  Sets  Left 
Brann.  The  Iconoclast 

He  made  the  world  blush  for  shame.  He  tore 
down  the  conventions  of  life— stripped  olT  the 
cloak  of  hypoerisv  and  laid  bare  the  blinding 
nakedness  of  TRUTH!  When  he  wrote  or 
spoke,  the  artificial  barriers  of  society  tot- 
tered, the  sham  draperies  of  Virtue  fell,  and 
the  false  pretences  ox  love  and  marriage  stood 
exposed  tn  all  their  shame. 

They  tried  to  stop  him— the  press,  society, 
political  and  financial  powers  vainly  reached 
out  to  pull  him  down.  But  he  was  stopped 
finally.  The  bullet  of  an  enemy  found  its  mark 
antl  to  the  supreme  power  of  death  Brann 
yielded  the  life  that  no  mortal  could  control. 

And  his  weapon  was— WORDS.  Mere  words 
—combinations  of  letters.  But  under  his 
manic  they  bin  ned  like  :icid,  seared  like  flames 
and  cut  like  a  whip.  Over  107,000  men  Rod 
women  have  been  stirred  and  startled  by  the 
two  wonderful  volumes  of  Brann'a  works,  col- 
lected and  published  by  his  friends.  On/v  420 

-.  .  >i  and  to  close  out  the  entire  edition  thru 
will  be  shipped  out  free,  to  be  read  on  approval, 

MAIL  COUPON  FOR  YOUR  SET 

Whatever  your  creed,  your  politics,  your  station 
In  life,  you  MUST  know  Brann.  He  will  put  new 
vigor  into  your  thinking.  You  will  feel  the  spell  of 
his  wonderful  mind  learn  his  wizardry  of  words, 
his  mastery  of  language.  Mail  the  coupon  NOW  if 
you  want  to  read  one  of  the  420  remaining  sets  for 
f>  days  FREK.  If  you  don't  like  Brann,  return  the 
hooks  and  forget  the  matter.  Otherwise,  send  $4 
for  the  set.      Use  the  coupon  AT  ONCE. 


HERZ   BROS.,  Dept.  17,  WACO,  TEXAS 

—  —  —  *— -  — .  ■—    COUPON   laaiaaHHiHaaM 
HERZ  BROS.,  Dept.  17,  Waco.  Texas 

Gentlemen:  Send  me  the  two  volume-:  of  Brann,  prepaid.   I  will  either 
return  the  books  in  ft  days  after  I  receive  them,  or  will  send  you  $4. 

Novum  - 

Address  Occupation 

lt>0  nets  bound  in  beautiful  half  morocco  lather  olso  remain.     If  you 
wish  to  examine  this  set,  change  amount  on  coupon  to  $10. 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 

Any  /eno/A  of Bui/c/ino  varying  6y  2f/. 
k/o//  //e/y/i/s,  cur6  /o  eave.  7-/0  or  //-'6 ' 


6-8  -  IO'-l2'-16'    -, 


I8-20'- 24-  -28-30' 


TYPE  3M  STANDARD    BU/LD/A/GS  —  L/BERTY    /RON    WORKS.    NORFOLK    l/A. 


Buildings  carried  in  stock 
that  fit  your  exact  needs 


TYPE   1  (C/ear  Spa,-,)  BUILDINGS 


4-0-50 


or  60 


TYPE  2(7^o  Bay)  BUILDINGS 
One  r?onr  of  Co/umns  in  Cen/er 


^^^ 


TYPE  3(r/,ree8oy)  BUILDINGS 

Two  /?ows  of  Cb/l/mns  in  /n /error 

Widths -50'  52-56-58'  60-64' 
68-  70'-  74-78-  80'  84'  90' 


^-g<I>>>.. 


^Zf 


.  *  Side  Bay 
20-2S' 
30' 


Cen/er  Say 
20-24' 
28-30' 


TYPE  3 M(Mon//or) BUILDINGS 

W.dths-60'- 64'-6S'-70'    74 

80\84'-90' 


YOU  need  additional  storage  space; 
or  one  of  your  shops  is  over- 
crowded; or  you  need  a  dining  hall  for 
employees,  or  a  garage,  a  paint  shop,  a 
hospital,  a  tool  room,  a  stock  room  or 
a  foundry. 

Your  needs  may  be  for  a  building 
20'  x  300',  or  80'  x  90',  or  100'  x  500'. 
Perhaps  light  and  ventilation  are  prime 
factors,  or  fireproofness  and  permanency 
may  be  the  necessary  essentials. 

Whatever  the  purpose,  size  or  specific 
requirements,  you  can  secure  a  Truscon 
Standard  Building  that  will  fit  your 
exact  needs. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  built 
from  interchangeable  steel  panels,  which 

TRUSCON 


form  walls,  doors,  and  windows.  These 
panels  are  always  carried  in  stock  ready 
for  immediate  shipment;  they  arrive 
on  the  building  site  ready  to  erect,  and 
construction  proceeds  with  exceptional 
rapidity. 

The  panels  being  interchangeable  per- 
mit you  to  order  right  from  stock  a  build- 
ing of  practically  any  size  and  shape, 
and  with  any  desired  arrangement  of 
doors  and  windows.  Furthermore, 
buildings  are  easily  enlarged,  reduced 
in  size  or  taken  down  and  re-erected  in 
new  location.  Hence  you  have  a  build- 
ing that  is  fireproof,  permanent  and 
economical,  yet  has  100%  salvage  value. 

Tell  us  about  your  building  needs,  using 
coupon  if  convenient. 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

V  .  g\\   •         Warehouses  and  Sales 

loungstown,  Ohio     PriZfpi! cm* 

STAN  PAIxP^CTy  ijUi  i^OINOS  ReinfcTc'"s  s,eei- Metai  Lath' steei Endows, 


Steel  Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc. 


TRUSCON  STANDARD  BU/LD/NG  -SOUTHERN  COTTON  O/L  CO.   BAYONNE   N.*J. 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest 
during  July.  The  July  5th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

The    Bishop's    School La    Jolla,    Cal. 

Anna    Head    School Berkeley,    Cal. 

Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School.  .  .  . .- Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield   Point   School Stamford,   Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterhury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington,  D.  C- 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  P.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss    Harris'   Fla.    School Miami,    Fla. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello   Seminary Godfrey,   111. 

Rockford    College Rockf ord,    111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbott  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,    Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary VV.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell   Seminary Auburndale,   Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,   Mass. 

MacDuffie    School Springfield,    Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines   School Brewster,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton    College Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South   Sudbury,    Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College . : St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's   School St.   Louis,   Mo. 

William  Woods   College Fulton,   Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place   School Summit,   N.  3. 

St.   Mary's   Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner   School New   York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New    York   City 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,    Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Cowles   School Oak  Lane,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminsry West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss   Mills   School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  I'a. 

Miss  Say  ward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley   School Bryn   Mawr,   I'a. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley   Hall Charleston,   S.   C. 

Coker  College ilarlsville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,    Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,    Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,    Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,    Va. 

Hollins  College Rollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  College Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,   Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia   College Roanoke,   Va. 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.    Hilda's    Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer    Seminary .  .  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer    Academy So.    Byfield,    Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,   Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,   Mass. 

Shat tuck    School Faribault,    Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving   School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronx  ville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Stone   School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson  ville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Maplewood   School Concordville,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen    School Pennsburg,    Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

McCallie   School Chattanooga,   Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.    Episcopal    School Lynchburg,    Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchock  Mil.  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Page  Military  Acdemy Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Stamford   Military  Acad Stamford,   Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,   111. 

Western   Mil.   Academy Alton,   111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military   School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Acad Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper    Military    School Boonville,    Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  York  Military  Academy ...  .Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy l'eekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil;  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami    Mil.    Institute Germantown,    Ohio 

Ohio   Mil.   Institute Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall , Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn.  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The   Citadel Charleston,   S.   C. 

Porter   Military  Academy Charleston,  S.   C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.    Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  ..Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee    Mil.    Academy Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,   Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,   Va. 

Staunton   Academy Staunton,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School. Ijewisburg,  \V.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delaneld,  Wis, 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy  .  .  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines.  ..  .Houghton,  Mich. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

jPROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

CoU.  of  Med.  Univ.  of  Bl Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky. 

Clark    College   Worcester,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Training  School  for  Public  Service,  New  York  City 
Mercer  Hospital  Training  School ....  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,    Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.   H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.   H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration.  .  .   New  York  City 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Starkey   Seminary    Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,    Pa. 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions.  .  .  Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics.  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.  Washington,  D.  C. 
American   Coll.   Phys.  Education.  .  .  .Chicago,   III. 

Chicago  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  III. 

Bush    Conservatory    of    Music Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Kind.   Institute Chicago,   111. 

Nat'l.  Kind.  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  HI. 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch ....  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School ,  .Cambridge, Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Musem  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art.  .  .   New  York  City 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage   College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Wil^ams  School  of  Expression.  ...  Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 
CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Elm  Hill   School Barre,    Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Florence  Nightingale  School New  York  City 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,   Ky. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  M0' 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
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The  Ability  to  Become  A 
Convincing  Talker 


"  T  TAVE  you  heard  the  news  about 
±~L    Frank  Jordan?" 

This  question  quickly  brought  me  to 
the  little  group  which  had  gathered  in 
the  center  of  the  office.  Jordan  and  I 
had  started  with  the  Great  Eastern 
Machinery  Co.,  within  a  month  of 
each  other,  four  years  ago.  A  year  ago 
Jordan  was  taken  into  the  accounting 
division  and  I  was  sent  out  as  salesman. 
Neither  of  us  was  blessed  with  an 
unusual  amount  of  brilliancy,  but  we 
"got  by"  in  our  new  jobs  well  enough 
to  hold  them. 

Imagine  my  amazement,  then,  when 
I  heard: 

"Jordan's  just  been  made  Treasurer 
of  the  Company!" 

I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears.  But 
there  was  the  "Notice  to  Employees" 
on  the  bulletin  board,  telling  about 
Jordan's  good  fortune. 

Now  I  knew  that  Jordan  was  a  capa- 
ble fellow,  quiet  and  unassuming,  but 
I  never  would  have  picked  him  for  any 
such  sudden  rise.  I  knew,  too,  that  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Great  Eastern  had  to 
be  a  big  man,  and  I  wondered  how  in 
the  world  Jordan  landed  the  place. 

The  first  chance  I  got,  I  walked  into 
Jordan's  new  office  and  after  congratu- 
lating him  warmly,  I  asked  him  to 
let  me  "in"  on  the  details  of  how  he 
jumped  ahead  so  quickly.  His  story  is 
so  intensely  interesting  that  I  am  going 
to  repeat  it  as  closely  as  I  remember. 

"I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  happened, 
George,  because  you  may  pick  up  a 
pointer  or  two  that  will  help  you. 

"You  remember  how  scared  I  used 
to  be  whenever  I  had  to  talk  to  the 
chief?  You  remember  how  you  used 
to  tell  me  that  every  time  I  opened  my 
mouth  I  put  my  foot  into  it,  meaning, 
of  course,  that  every  time  I  spoke  I  got 
into  trouble?  You  remember  when 
Ralph  Sinton  left  to  take  charge  of 
the  Western  office  and  I  was  asked  to 
present  him  with  the  loving  cup  the 
boys  gave  him,  how  flustered  I  was 
and  how  I  couldn't  say  a  word  because 
there  were  people  around?  You 
remember  how  confused  I  used  to 
be  every  time  I  met  new  people?  I 
couldn't  say  what  I  wanted  to  say  when 
I  wanted  to  say  it;  and  I  determined 
that  if  there  was  any  possible  chance  to 
learn  how  to  talk  I  was  going  to  do  it. 

"The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  buy  a 
number  of  books  on  public  speaking, 
but  they  seemed  to  be  meant  for  those 
who  wanted  to  become  orators,  whereas 
what  I  wanted  to  learn  was  not  only 
how  to  speak  in  public  but  how  to  speak 
to  individuals  under  various  conditions 
in  business  and  social  life. 

"A  few  weeks  later,  just   as  I  was 


about  to  give  up  hope  of  ever  learning 
how  to  talk  interestingly,  I  read  an 
announcement  stating  that  Dr.  Fred- 
erick Houk  Law  had  just  completed  a 
new  course  in  business  talking  and 
public  speaking  entitled  "Mastery  of 
Speech."  The  course  was  offered  on 
approval  without  money  in  advance, 
so  since  I  had  nothing  whatever  to  lose 
by  examining  the  lessons,  I  sent  for 
them  and  in  a  few  days  they  arrived.  I 
glanced  through  the  entire  eightlessons, 
reading  the  headings  and  a  few  para- 
graphs here  and  there.  It  seemed  just 
what  I  needed,  and  I  went  at  it  in  earnest. 

"I  learned  why  I  had  always  lacked 
confidence,  why  talking  had  always 
seemed  something  to  be  dreaded  whereas 
it  is  really  the  simplest  thing  in  the 
world  to  'get  up  and  talk.'  I  learned 
how  to  secure  complete  attention  to 
what  I  was  saying  and  how  to  make 
everything  I  said  interesting,  forceful 
and  convincing.  I  learned  the  art  of 
listening,  the  value  of  silence,  and  the 
power  of  brevity.  Instead  of  being 
funny  at  the  wrong  time,  I  learned  how 
and  when  to  use  humor  with  telling  effect. 

"But  perhaps  the  most  wonderful 
thing  about  the  lessons  were  the  actual 
examples  of  what  things  to  say  and 
when  to  say  them  to  meet  every  con- 
dition. I  found  that  there  was  a  knack 
in  making  oral  reports  to  my  superiors. 
I  found  that  there  was  a  right  way  and 
a  wrong  way  to  present  complaints, 
to  give  estimates,  and  to  issue  orders. 

"I  picked  up  some  wonderful  pointers 
about  how  to  give  my  opinions,  about 
how  to  answer  complaints,  about  how  to 
ask  the  bank  for  a  loan,  about  how  to 
ask  for  extensions.  Another  thing  that 
struck  me  forcibly  was  that,  instead  of 
antagonizing  people  when  I  didn't 
agree  with  them,  I  learned  how 
to  bring  them  around  to  my  way  of 
thinking  in  the  most  pleasant  sort  of 
way.  Then,  of  course,  along  with 
those  lessons  there  were  chapters  on 
speaking  before  large  audiences,  how  to 
find  material  for  talking  and  speaking, 
how  to  talk  to  friends,  how  to'  talk  to 
servants,  and  how  to  talk  to  children. 

"It  was  only  a  short  time  before  I 
was  able  to  apply  the  principles  and 
found  that  my  words  were  beginning  to 
have  real  effect  upon  those  to  whom  I 
spoke.  It  seemed  that  I  got  things 
done  instantly,  where  formerly,  as 
you  know,  what  I  said  'went  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other.'  I  began  to  acquire 
an  executive  ability  that  surprised  me. 
I  smoothed  out  difficulties  like  a  true 
diplomat.  In  my  talks  with  the  chief 
I  spoke  clearly,  simply,  convincingly. 
Then  came  my  first  promotion  since  I 
entered  the  accounting  department.  I 
was  given  the  job  of  answering  com- 


plaints, and  I  made  good.  From  that  I 
was  given  the  job  of  making  collections. 
When  Mr.  Buckley  joined  the  Officers' 
Training  Camp,  I  was  made  Treasurer. 
Between  you  and  me,(  reorge,  my  salary 
is  now  #7,500  a  year,  and  I  expect  it 
will  be  more  from  the  first  of  the  year. 
"And  I  want  to  tell  you  sincerely, 
that  I  attribute  my  success  to  the  fact 
that  I  learned  how  to  talk  to  people." 

WHEN  Jordan  finished,  I  asked  him 
for  the  address  of  the  publishers 
of  Dr.  Law's  Course  and  he  gave  it  to 
me.  I  sent  for  it  and  found  it  to  be 
exactly  as  he  had  stated.  After  studying 
the  eight  simple  lessons  I  began  to  sell 
to  people  who  had  previously  refused  to 
listen  to  me  at  all.  After  four  months 
of  record  breaking  sales  during  the 
dullest  season  of  the  year,  I  received  a 
wire  from  the  chief  asking  me  to  return 
to  the  home  office.  We  had  quite  a 
long  talk  in  which  I'  explained  how  I 
was  able  to  break  sales  records — and  I 
was  appointed  Sales  Manager  at  almost 
twice  my  former  salary.  I  know  that 
there  was  nothing  in  me  that  had 
changed  except  that  I  had  acquired 
the  ability  to  talk  convincingly  where 
formerly  I  simply  used  "words  without 
reason."  I  can  never  thank  Jordan 
enough  for  telling  me  about  Dr.  Law's 
Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public 
Speaking.  Jordan  and  I  are  both 
spending  all  our  spare  time  making 
public  speeches  on  war  subjects,  and 
Jordan  is  being  (talked  about  now  as 
Mayor  of  our  little  town. 


SO  CONFIDENT  is  the  Independent 
Corporation,  publishers  of  "Mastery  of 
Speech,"  Dr.  Law's  Course  in  Business  Talking 
and  Public  Speaking,  that  once  you  have  an 
opportunity  to  see  in  your  own  home  how  you 
can  acquire  the  ability  to  speak  convincingly 
and  how  you  can  apply  the  principles  of 
effective  speech  under  all  conditions,  that 
they  are  willing  to  send  you  the  Course  on 
free  examination. 

Don't  sen'd  any  money.  Merely  mail  the 
coupon  or  write  a  letter  and  the  complete 
Course  will  be  sent,  all  charges  prepaid,  at 
once.  If  you  are  not  entirely  satisfied,  send 
it  back  any  time  within  five  days  after  you 
receive  it  and  you  will  owe  nothing. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  are  as  pleased  as 
are  the  thousands  of  other  men  and  women 
who  have  used  the  Course,  send  only  $5  in 
full  payment.  You  take  no  risk  and  you  have 
everything  to  gain,  so  mail  the  coupon  now 
before  this  remarkable  offer  is  withdrawn. 


Independent  Corporation 

Publishers  of  the  Independent  Weekly 
Dept.  L-237,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  Dr.  Frederick  Houk  Law's  "Mastery  of 
Speech,"  a  Course  in  Business  Talking  and  Public  Speak- 
ing in  eight  lessons.  I  will  either  remail  the  Course 
to  you  within  five  days  after  its  receipt,  or  send  you  $5. 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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H  F  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  and 
active  outdoor  life  in  Wyoming's  invigor- 
ating climate — altitude  5,300  feet.  Par- 
ticipation in  ranch  activities  and  frequent 
camping  trips  in  the  mountains,  creat- 
ing initiative  and  self-reliance.  A  horse 
and  equipment  for  every  boy.  Limited  to 
fifteen  boys,  who  live  with  the  masters  in 
a  steam-heated  ranch  house  that  has  all 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 
Satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
and  health  required. 


School    year    opens    September  25th.      For 
booklet  and  further  information  address 

Donald  S.  Bridgman,  B.A. 

Headmaster,  HF  Bar  Ranch 
BUFFALO  WYOMING 


KEEWATIN  ACADEMY 

Outdoor  tutoring  school.  Winter  Home  in  Florida. 
Limited  number  of  boys  taken  on  a  South  American 
tour.     Address 

J.  H.  Kendrigan,  Headmaster,  Lake  Villa,  111. 


KINDERGARTEN     TRAINING 

Pestalozzl-Froebel  Training  School 

A    Kindergarten   Normal   School.      School    and    Dormitory 
overlook  Lake  Michigan.    3  Departments — I:  Kindergarten; 
II:  Primary;  III:  Playground.  Fine  Equipment.    Accredited. 
23rd  year.     Opens  September  16.     Write 
Registrar,  Box  4,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd..  Chicago,  111. 


National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Methods.    Two-year  course, 
diploma.   Advanced  courses.    Accredited  .'Constant  demand 
ior    kindergarten  and   primary   teachers.       Dormitories  on 
College  grounds.    For  illustrated  catalog  address 
Box  72,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Columbia  College  of  Expression 

<  o-e'lucatfoaal,    two   ami   three  year  courses  with  diplomas.       Fall 
term  opens  September  10th.   Professional  training  in  Public  Speaking, 
Pittf  inn    He  din;.'.    Direction    of    Plays,    etc.      Accredited  College 
Ituilding.     Residence  Halls.     Address 
BOX     L,     3358     MICHIGAN     AVENUE,     CHICAGO,     ILL. 

Morse  School  of  Expression 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Advanced  Educational  Methods,  Dramatic  Art,  Pageantry, 
Voice,  Diction,  Physical  Training.  Special  Summer  Term 
in  Detroit,  Michigan,  beginning  July  16th.  Fall  Term 
in  St.  Louis  liegins  September  17th. 

Elizabeth  Morse,  Principal 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four  year  curriculum 
lea  ling  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled  in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Located 
in  the  Heart  of  Chicago's  Medical  and  Hospital  Center. 
Unprecedented  opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write 
for  i    italoguc.     The  Dean, 

College  of  Dentistry,   University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 


Memory 
*>  the  Basis 

o/All 
I{howledaA 


Prof. 
1  lenry 
Diclcion, 
Principal 


The  Key 
To  Succeas 
The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  sue 
cess   is  the  ability 
to  remember.    I  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enable    yon 

to  concentrate,  develop  self-control, 
overcome  bashfulneea,  think  on  your 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The  reault  of  20  years'  experience  de- 
veloping memories  of  thousands. 

Wrifp  Tndao    f°r  free  booklet  "How  to 

Write   lOOay    Remember"    and    Copy 

■Rhted  Memory  Teat,  also  how  to  obtain  my 

FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  I'ublic.'1 


Dr.EsenWt'in 
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'Training  for  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  \\'v  ite ,  What  to  Wr  ite ,  • 
and  Where  to  sell. 

CultiVate  your  mind.  Develop 
yourltlerary  gifts. Master  Ihe 
oil  of  serf-eXpresvsion.  Make 
your  spare  time  profilable. 
'Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary'  e.Nperts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.      'Real  teaching. 

-One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over ,$l, 000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recogni2e  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports'of 
ihe  literary  market.  Besides  out  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pita,*  add,*,, 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 

3TAGLISHEC1  '8S>7  INCORPORATED    I'DO* 
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LAW 

nized  high  standing. 


Chattanooga  College  of  Law. 
Two  years'  course  leads  to  I.L.  B, 
and  practice  in  State  and  U.  S. 
Courts.  An  institution  of  recog- 
Lectures  so  arranged  that 


Students  May  Earn  Living 

Strong  faculty.    School  oi>eiis  October  isi, 
ioio.    Write  for  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 
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Be  a  TRAFFIC  Expert 

Traffic  Expert*  stop  big  shipping  losses.  Thousands  needed.  Biff  pay. 
Learn  at  home  in  spare  time.    Our  Actual  Prac-  r-.^^    n  § 

tice  Method  makes  it  easy.  Write  today  for  our  mTrCC  OOOfi 
Head  what  YOU  can  do.  Mail  us  a  Postal  or  Letter  NOW.  Address 
American  Commerce  Association,  Pep*.  QQ7.  206  s  Wafaish  Ave.,  Chicago 

THF  FSSFNTIAI  ^  A  splendid  little  book 
1  ITIl-i  tJJLill  1  l.r-Yl_,0  0f  intimate  talks  by 
Alfred  Ay  res  on  the  practical  problems  of  effective  public 
speaking  and  reading.  12mo,  Cloth,  deckle  edges,  frontis- 
piece.    85  cents  ;  by  mail,  93  cents. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company  f\T?  PI  Hfl  TTIHM 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.Y.   \Jt    HHJ^U  1  lKJl\ 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big:  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms* 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  _be(rin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M..  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University.      Dept.  752-H.A.,  Chicago 
"The  World's   Greatest  Extension  University** 


SEXUAL 
KNOWLEDGE 

320  Pages;  Illustrated;  Cloth 

By  W1NFIELD  SCOTT  HALL,  M.D.,  Ph.D. 
SEX  FACTS   MADE  PLAIN 

What  ever  v  young  man  and  every  young  woman  should 
know — Whal  every  young  husband  and  every  young 
wife  should  know — What  every  parent  should  know. 

Tabli  eontt  tits  A-  commendations  on  refpiSof 

PUB.  CO.,     706  Winston  Bldg.,  Philadelphia 


.$1.00 

Postpaid 

Mailed  in 
plain  wrapper 

AMERICAN 


LANGUAGES 


QUICKLY 
LEARNED 


Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111 


SPANISrl.FRF.NCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


ON     ALL     PHONOGRAPHS 


Like  I- ■arning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
?pes1  tlic  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
now  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

•a  created    unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

I  m.iw    languages.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position    or    Increase    your   business.      Used    and 

recommended   by   educators   In  leading  colleges. 

Write  for  Hookl.t  and  Free  TYml  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE   PHONE   METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Pains. 

Callouses 

or  Cramps 

There? 

These  are  indica- 
tions of  a  weakness 
in  the  arch  across  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  per- 
mitting one  or  more 
of  the  small  bones  to 
become  displaced. 
Unequal  pressure  is 
produced,  resulting 
in  callouses  on  the 
soles,  tenderness, 
cramps  in  the  toes, 
soft  corns,  and  sud- 
den  cramp-like 
pains  devel  op. 

Dr.  Scholl'8  Anterior  Metatarsal  Arch 
Supports  Rive  immediate  relief  by  supporting 
and  replacing  the  weakened  arch. 

DrScholls 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 

are  scientifically  constructed  to  quickly  relieve 
and  correct  the  cause  of  tired,  aching  feet,  bun- 
ions, weak  ankles,  broken  down  arches,  flat  foot, 
over-lapping  toes,  corns,  callouses,  etc. 

These  appliances  are  sold  by  all  good  Shoe  and 
Department  Stores  and  correctly  fitted  by  their 
foot  experts  who  have  studied  Practipedics — the 
science  of  giving  foot  comfort. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Scholl,  recognized  foot  authority,  sent  free. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co., 

Dept.  B  4     213  W.  Schiller  St..  Chicago. 


HUMOROUS    HITS 

and  "How  to  Hold  an  Audience" 


A  bookful  of  minimi 
recitations  —  short  —suc- 
cessful "  HITS"  — per- 
sonally gathered  a  n  d 
tested  in  use  by  Gren- 
ville  Kleiser,  Director  of 
t  li  b  Public  Speaking 
Club  of  America. 


Special  feature  :  Ex- 
pert advice  "M  use  of  the 
voice,  breath,  modulation, 
pause,  intensity,  gesture, 
impersonation,  memoriz- 
ing, etc.  Price (1.2& i  i  st- 
pald  91.40. 

lank  &  ^airiuilK  Company 
>e»  York 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payot.  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  success  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  \\  ill  make  life  over  for  you.  izmo,  cloth,  $1.75;  by  mail, 
$1.87.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave. .  New  York 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study — mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  ana  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc.  Cloth  bound,  ud 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Road  "Jgfe 


75< 

EACH 
HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 
ENGLISH 


erature — what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay  ?  Novel? 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
Poetry— How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists,    Scott.  Hugo,  Dumas 
— The   Realistic  Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story,    Poe.    Haw- 
thorne. Maupassant,    ("lassies 
for  young  people,  etc.     Cloth, 
130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

Grammar  ~  K'j 

intensely    interesting.     He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.   Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy  little 
reference  book.    Cloth,   127  pages,    75  cents  postpaid. 

IrVrtnH  *itllH\f  —  Tll°  Study  of  Spelling  — 
ITUro  Oiuay  Letters  and  Sounds— Word- 
Building  Rules  and  Applications  — Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.  Cloth,  128  pages,  75c  postpaid. 
Pnmnncifinn    —  A    wonderfully    eomprc- 

uomnosition    i„.nsiv,.    u,t\c  COUI^  ,„ 

writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, figures  .if  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  75   cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  -$S£££ 

enee  and  help  IS  mat  tors  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in'businesa  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.     Cloth,  136  pages,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Through— 


Asbestos 


and  its  allied  products 


INSULATION 

tliat  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  -walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

tSat  cut  down  fire  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


"What  is  packing 
anyhow?" 


Our  salesmen  frequently  comment  on  how  often  their  friends,  outside  the 
business,  asl(  the  question — "  What  is  Packing?" 

Some  of  the  ideas  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  are  very  amusing  In  their 
vagueness  and  it  is  very  seldom  that  the  average  man  realizes  lust  what  a 
big  part  this  product  plays  in  the  efficiency  and  economy  of  the  industrial 
machinery  that  is  making  the  world  better  for  us  all. 

So  for  all  its  seeming  insignificance  the  story  of  what  packing  is  would 
seem  to  be  well  worth  telling  and  welt  worth  reading  by  anyone. 


AS  a  starter,  consider  Packing  as  something  like  the 
"washer"  in  your  kitchen  faucet.    It  prevents  leak- 
age— or  ought  to. 

Now  whenever  steam  is  put  to  work — or  water,  gas, 
brine,  or  ammonia — packing  is  needed.  It  is  needed  to 
prevent  leakage  where  gleaming  rods  slide  smoothly  in 
and  out  of  cylinders,  for  leakage  here  means  not  only 
loss  of  steam  or  water,  but  actual  waste  of  power. 


And  inside  the  cylinders  of 
pumps,  packing  again  saves 
power.  With  perhaps  two  hun- 
dred pounds  pressure  on  one  side 
of  the  piston,  and  a  vacuum  on 
the  other,  piston  packing  pre- 
vents leakage  past  the  piston. 

And  sheet  packing,  cut  or  molded 
into  gaskets,  prevents  leakage  at 
joints  of  surfaces  or  piping. 

So,  fundamentally,  packing 
guards  against  leakage. 

But  when  it  works  against  mov- 
ing surfaces,  packing  is  subject 
to  wear — or  it  goes  "dead,"  and 
loses  its  elasticity.  This  means 
replacement,  shut  down  machin- 
ery and  expense.  So  the  buyer 
of  packing  must  ask  not  only 
"Will  it  prevent  leakage?"  but 
also  "How  long  will  it  last?" — 
which  of  course  depends  on  the 
material  and  workmanship  put 
into  it. 

And  there's  a  third  question, 
which  the  engineer  will  ask  if 
you  don't,  "How  much  friction 


does  it  cause  ?  "  For  some  pack- 
ings prevent  leakage  merely  by 
filling  up  the  packing  space  as 
solidly  as  possible.  Naturally 
such  packing  binds  the  moving 
rod — sometimes  even  scores  it — 
and  acts  more  or  less  as  a  brake. 
It  is  such  serious  faults  as  this 
that  Johns-Manville  has  over- 
come through  intelligent  pack- 
ing design. 

So  packing  is  not  a  thing  to  be 
bought  at  random — the  right 
choice  will  save  money  by  pre- 
venting leakage,  by  conserving 
power,  and  by  its  longer  life. 

As  the  pioneers  in  packing  de- 
velopment we  have  placed  pack- 
ing design  on  a  scientific  basis, 
and  out  of  experience,  observa- 
tion and  facts  have  established 
a  complete  and  standardized  line 
that  meets  every  plant  require- 
ment from  among  the  minimum 
number  of  packings.  Only  in 
this  way  can  packing  be  made 
to  give  a  maximum  of  service 
for  a  minimum  of  cost. 


Here  is  a  partial  list  of  Johns-Manville  Packings:  Sea  Rings  for  outside 
packed  Rods;  Service  Sheet,  an  all-around-the-plant  sheet  packing;  Uni- 
versal Piston  for  inside  packed  pumps;  Kearsarge  boiler,  man  and  hand- 
hole  gaskets;  Mogul  Coil  Packing  for  valve  stems  and  small  rods; 
Siegelite  Sheet  for  packing  oils,  gasoline  and  naphtha. 


Johns  ~Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Statements  of  Importance 
to  Truck  Buyers 

THE  following  group  of  statements  made  by  The  White  Company  in  recent 
advertising  summarizes  the  achievements  of  the  White  Product — the  White 
fleet  growth,  mileage  records,  honors  won  in  commerce  and  war;  reviews  the  factors 
of  strength  and  permanence  back  of  every  owner's  investment  in  White  Trucks. 

All  bear  on  one  simple  fact:  the  real  value  of  a  motor  truck;  its  ability  to  do  the 
most  work  for  the  least  money  wider  all  conditions. 


"Year  after  year  this  list  grows.  It  i>~ 
something  more  than  a  list  of  well-known 
concerns  owning  ten  or  more  White  Trucks. 
It  represents  a  yearly  progress  in  added 
trucks  per  owner— the  most  extensive 
growth  of  individual  fleets  ever  published 
by  a  truck  maker. 

"There  are  now  2774  White  Fleets  in 
actual  service,  totaling  33,139  trucks,  exclu- 
sive of  all  single  truck  installations." 


Roll  Call 

of  White  Truck  Fleets         In  Actual  Service 
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THE  WHITE  COMPANY 


"The  ultimate  mileage  of  White  Trucks 
is  still  unmeasured.  Some  have  rounded 
out  300,000  miles.  Many  have  run  200,000 
miles.  Hundreds,  probably  thousands,  have 
passed  the  100,000  mark — a  very  common 
White  performance." 


"The  purchaser  of  a  White  Truck  backs 
his  investment  in  it  with  the  strength  of 
The  White  Company,  with  its  years  of 
successful  experience,  with  its  thousands  of 
trained  employees,  with  its  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  trucks  in  active  service,  with  its 
millions  of  capital  and  a  service  organiza- 
tion, nation-wide,  which  has  no  parallel  in 
the  industry." 


The  above  records,  in  pamphlet  form, 
will  he  sent  on  request 


Owners  Records  of  lOO.OOO 
^^  MaJe  hy 

i  HE  ultimate  mileage  of  Whit*  Trucks  is  still  unmeas- 
ured. Some  have  rounded  out  300,000  miles.  Many  have 
run  200,000  miles.  Hundreds,  probably  thousands, 
have  passed  the  100,000  mark — a  very 
common  White  performance. 

100,000.1 50.000  MILES  E*dt 


20QOOO  300.000  U» 

WHITE  TRUCKS 


WILL  YOUR  MOTOR  TRUCK 
BE  AN  ORPHAN  ? 


100,000-1 5*\oo0  MILTS  £*»-  <-+<\t—* 
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200,000-150,000  MILM  £W* 


350.000-100,000  MILES  '—» 
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THE   WAR   NOT   OVER 


TWENTY-THREE  WARS  are  still  in  progress,  accord- 
ing to  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet,  and  the  seeds 
of  yet  others,  perhaps  greater,  are  seen  by  some  in  the 
very  Peace  Treaty  itself.  "There  are  smoke  and  flame  on 
every  horizon,"  says  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Throughout  the 
Napoleonic  wars  a  general  peace 
was  signed  every  few  years, 
only    to  be   broken   again   and 


world."  "Russia,  the  blind  giant,  is  still  dangerous";  China 
has  repudiated  the  Peace  Treaty,  and  "Italy  is  dissatisfied." 
In  the  readjustment  of  Europe  "there  is  and  there  will  remain 
the  peril  of  a  renewed  outbreak.  Because  nationalities  long 
hostile  are  independent   instead   of  opprest  does   not   mitigate 

the  danger."    This  is  a  "peace 


again  by  the  thunder  of  artillery. 
Are  we  facing  a  similar  pros- 
pect? "If  a  single  nation  or 
people  is  thoroughly  or  even 
approximately  satisfied"  with 
the  Treaty,  the  editor  of  the 
Adrian  Telegram  does  not  know 
its  name,  for  he  sees  every- 
where "a  division  of  opinion, 
one  element  condemning  the 
settlement  as  weak  and  in- 
effective against  Germany, 
while  the  opposite  wing  de- 
clares it  an  act  of  vengeance 
and  a  war-breeder."  This 
writer  admits  that  it  is  a  war- 
breeder,  since  "any  peace 
with  Germany  is  a  war-breeder 
unless  it  is  a  'German  peace,'" 
and  since  "no  matter  what 
terms  might  have  been  im- 
posed on  Germany  the  very 
fact  that  they  were  imposed 
upon  her  would  make  her  re- 
sentful." He  believes  that  to- 
day Germany's  "one  idea  is 
vengeance"  and  her  one  am- 
bition "is  to  pick  up  her  brigand's  trail  exactly  where  she  was 
thrown  off  from  it  and  follow  it  to  success."  The  Syracuse 
Post-Standard  agrees  that  the  Germans  have  signed  the  Treaty 
"with  the  avowed  intention  of  violating  their  agreement  if 
they  get  a  chance."     This  is  "unfortunate"  because — ■ 

"There  can  be  no  peace  in  the  world  until  the  Germans  are 
reconciled,  seeking  the  friendship  of  their  former  enemies,  not 
devising  means  for  a  new  war  upon  them.  In  assuming  this 
sullenly  hostile  position  the  Germans  are  apparently  as  united 
as  they  were  in  declaring  war,  and  they  have  more  sympathy 
from  neighboring  neutrals.  The  antagonisms  of  war  can  be 
eradicated  only  by  time.  It  will  be  a  generation  before  the 
suspicion  and  distrust  with  which  Germany  is  regarded  dies 
out,  before  the  hatred  of  Germany  at  being  compelled  to  pay 
the  price  of  defeat  disappears." 

Then,  "while  Germany  accepts  peace  with  a  scowl,"  con- 
tinues the  Syracuse  paper,  "all  is  not  serene  with  the  rest  of  the 
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that  passeth  all  understand- 
ing," comments  the  Socialist 
New  York  Call,  -with  almost 
savage  irony;  "accept  it, 
children,  with  faith  and  resig- 
nation—and prepare  for  the 
next  Armageddon."  To-day. 
declares  The  Call  in  another 
editorial,  "there  is  no  peace 
in  the  world,  but  the  unnam- 
able  horrors  of  war." 

When  Mr.  Andrew  Bonar 
Law  told  the  British  House 
of  Commons  a  few  days  before 
the  signing  of  peace  that 
twenty-three  different  wars 
were  still  in  progress,  he  set 
the  newspaper  editors  to  figur- 
ing out  for  themselves  what 
contests  were  on  his  list.  Mr. 
Frederick  Boyd  Stevenson 
presents  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
this  list  of  wars  "still  raging": 

1. — Jugo-Slavs  against  Italians. 
2. — Allies  against  Hungarians. 
3. — Germans  against  Letts. 
4. — Poles  against  Ukrainians. 
5. — Poles  against  Ruthenians. 
6. — Poles  against  Germans. 
7. — Poles  against  Bolsheviki. 
Poles  against  Lithuanians.  16. — Egyptians    against   British. 


COMING   ASHORE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


S.- 
Q.- 


Poles    against     Czecho-  1  T.- 
Slovaks. 18.- 

10. — Austrians    against  Jugo- 
slavs. 19.- 

11. — Finns  against  Bolsheviki. 

12. — Allies  against  Bolsheviki.  20.- 

13. — Kolchak  against  Bolshe-21.- 
viki- 

14. — Japanese  against  Koreans.  22.- 


Greeks  against  Turks. 

Roumanians  against  Bol- 
sheviki. 

Bulgar  Reds  against  Bul- 
gar  Royalists. 

Letts  against  Bolsheviki. 

Esthonians  against  Bolshe- 
viki. 

Villa  against  Carranza. 

United  States  against  Villa. 


15. — Afghans  against  British.    23 

The  Great  War  itself  is  of  course  not  yet  really  over,  for  it  may 
be  months  before  the  Peace  Conference  can  finish  up  its  work. 
As  we  read  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"The  Versailles  Treaty  has  yet  to  be  ratified  by  the  govern- 
ments represented  at  the  Conference.  It  is  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  it  has  been  ratified  by  Germany  and  by  three  of  the  'principal 
Allied  Powers' — France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
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United  States.     And  then  it  is  not  to  go  into  effect  generally, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  ratifying  nations  are  concerned. 

"Treaties  with  Austria  and  Hungary,  the  two  remaining 
enemy  fragments  of  the  Dual  Monarchy,  have  not  been  finished. 
Negotiations  with  Hungary  have  not  yet  been  started.  All  the 
Allied  nations  are  in  a  state  of  war  with  Austria  and  Hungary. 


"CHUST  SEE  IF  I  DON'D  GET  OTJDT  OF  IT  YET!  " 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

Most  of  them  (the  United  States  not  included)  are  also  in  a 
state  of  war  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey.  It  is,  therefore,  a  stretch 
of  rhetorical  license  to  hold  that  the  world-war  was  'ended' 
by  the  ceremonial  at  Versailles.  That  high  function  merely 
marked  the  end  of  a  second  stage  in  the  progress  toward  peace. 

"War-activities  and  war-legislation  can  not  be  terminated  in 
this  country  until  a  peace  status  is  reestablished  between  the 
United  States  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany,  Austria  and 
Hungary  on  the  other.  This  status  will  return  when  peace 
treaties  with  these  three  countries  are  ratified,  or  when  Congress 
passes  and  the  President  signs  a  resolution  declaring  the  war  at 
an  end,  pending  the  ratification  of  treaties." 

The  mass  of  work  still  before  the  Peace  Conference,  says  the 
New  York  World,  is  "greater  in  volume  if  less  in  importance  than 
that  alread}'  done."  There  are  the  national  claims  to  be  es- 
timated— "Montenegrin,  Croat,  Albanian,  Epirote,  Roumanian, 
Ponteuxine,  Syrian,  Georgian,  besides  those  of  many  clashing 
regions  into  which  Russia  is  shattered."  Then  "what  shall  be 
done  with  Bulgaria?"  "What  about  Russia?"  And  what  "is 
to  become  of  Armenia?"  Before  a  hundred  questions  like  these 
can  be  settled,  concludes  The  World,  "the  missions  in  Paris 
must  toil  for  weary  months.  Those  who  carry  the  world  upon 
their  shoulders,  like  Atlas  of  old,  must  bend  their  backs." 

Not  only  does  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  leave  the  world 
with  many  actual  and  technical  wars  on  its  hands,  but  the  Treaty 
itself,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers,  is  incompatible  with  the 
peace  of  the  future.  Some  day  there  will  bo  peace  in  Europe. 
But  it  seems  to  The  New  Republic  that  if  the  elements  of  that 
peace  lie  hidden  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  they  are  deeply 
hidden.  In  the  opinion  of  this  weekly  the  Treaty  "is  full  of  peril 
and  obscure  obligation."  The  Nation  (New  York)  sees  such 
"possibilities  of  evil"  both  in  the  Treaty  and  in  "the  sham 
League"  that  it  wants  both  rejected  by  Congress.     Denouncing 


the  pact  as  wicked,  imperialistic,  land-grabbing,  and  noting  that 
there  are  twenty-three  wars  now  going  on  "as  a  result  of  the  war 
to  end  war,"  Mr.  Villard's  paper  cries  out  in  holy  horror: 

"And  this  is  the  final  reply;  this  the  final  proof  to  the  world  of 
the  unselfishness,  of  the  love  of  justice  of  the  Allies;  the  final 
proof  that  this  was  a  war  for  liberty  and  humanity,  for  the  rights 
of  nations,  for  the  freedom  of  the  seas;  the  final  proof  that  this 
was  a  war  to  make  democracy  safe  and  to  end  war  itself." 

In  The  World  To-morroiv,  Mr.  Louis  P.  Lochner  quotes  state- 
ments which  seem  to  him  to  prove  that  the  labor  movement  of  the 
world,  except  for  our  Federation,  sees  little  good  in  what  he  calls 
"the  shame  of  Versailles."  For  instance,  the  Committee  of  Action 
of  the  Bern  Labor  Conference  "is  disturbed  to  find  in  the  peace 
terms  so  much  that  is  menacing  to  the  future  peace»of  the  world." 
The  National  Committee  of  the  British  Labor  party  denounce 
the  Treaty  as  "defective  from  the  standpoint  of  world  peace." 
The  radical  wing  of  the  British  labor  movement  declares  that 
this  "document  misnamed  a  peace  treaty"  does  not  give  the 
world  peace,  "but  the  certainty  of  other  and  more  calamitous 
wars."  Our  own  Socialist  party  has  called  it  a  "sinister  peace 
treaty"  which  "can  only  lead  the  masses  of  the  world  into  new 
conflicts  more  exhausting  than  the  one  just  ended."  And  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Lochner,  the  Treaty  has  been  received  in  neutral 
countries  with  "universal  indignation." 

The  spirit  in  which  Germany  signed  the  Peace  Treaty  is  one 
which  the  Springfield  Republican  thinks  must  give  rise  to  mis- 
givings in  the  minds  of  those  "who  are  looking  for  a  lasting  peace 
and  a  better  world  order."  The  Republican  appeals  to  recent 
history  to  support  this  statement: 

"At  Brest-Litovsk  the  Russians  signed  what  they  called  'a 
peace  of  violence,'  and  went  away  'with  war  in  their  hearts.' 
In  that  treaty,  as  Mr.  Asquith  declared,  there  were  no  elements 
of  reconciliation  and  durable  peace;  Russia  signed  because  it  was 
helpless,  but  with  reservations  none  the  less  real  for  not  being 
written  into  the  dictated  treaty.  This  is  but  one  case  of  many 
to  show  that  it  is  far  from  being  a  matter  of  indifference  wrhether 
a  beaten  Power  signs  the  terms  of  peace  willingly  or  under  duress." 

Other  newspapers  agree  that  Germany  has  signed  the  Treaty 
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towser'll  see  he  stays  put. 

— Pease  in  the  Newark  News. 


without  any  feeling  of  repentance,  and  President  Poincar6  of. 
France  has  told  how  necessary  it  will  be  for  the  Allies  to  remain 
together  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  Treaty.  The  disposi- 
tion shown  by  Germany  in  the  week  previous  to  signing,  he  says, 
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"makes  it  our  duty  to  watch  carefully  to  sec  that  criminal  hands 
do  not  rekindle  sooner  or  later  the  conflagration  which  we  have 

smothered." 

But    it  is  just  in   the  fact  that  it  makes  Germany   relatively 
powerless  that,  so  many  of  our  editors  find  the  Treaty  justified, 
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"THE  SOONER  YOU  START  THE  SOONER  YOU'RE  THROUGH." 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

even  tho  they  agree  with  the  Springfield  Republican  that  it  is  not 
a  "peace  of  reconciliation."  It  is  folly,  remarks  the  Baltimore 
American,  "to  say  that  the  pea^ce  of  force  is  not  also  a  peace  of 
justice."  It  is  severe,  but  "not  severe  enough,"  in  the  New 
York  Commercial's  opinion.  Similarly  the  Atlanta  Constitution, 
perhaps  remembering  the  ancient  days  when  a  defeated  nation 
had  its  cities  razed  and  its  population  carried  into  captivity  by 
the  victor,  declares  that  "Germany  has  fared  surprizingly  well." 
The  Germans,  it  says,  "instead  of  bewailing  the  fact  that  they 
must  consign  themselves  to  the  mercies  of  God,  should  be  thank- 
ing God  that  they  got  off  so  lightly."  It  is  a  severe  treaty,  de- 
clares the  Boston  News  Bureau,  but  "only  because  the  wrong  it 
had  impaired  was  so  grievous."  The  Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger  argues  that  such  a  stern  and  just  settlement  is  the  best 
guaranty  of  permanent  peace: 

"It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  order  of  German  civilization 
must  decline  into  paralysis  because  the  Allies  have  denied 
to  the  conquered  people  the  essential  impulses  of  hope.  Even 
that  may  be  true.  But  if  hope  declines  in  Germany  it  will 
rise  elsewhere,  in  greater  areas,  where  it  could  never  survive 
while  millions  of  people  lived  in  sick  dread  of  the  impacts  that 
they  knew  to  be  inevitable  so  long  as  the  trampling  egotism  of 
the  German  nations  was  left  unchecked.  If  the  roots  of  the 
Berlin  philosophy  are  still  alive  in  Germany,  then  nothing  that 
the  Allied  nations  may  do  to  kill  them  may  be  considered  ex- 
cessive or  harsh.  If  Germany  can  be  made  safe  only  by  hunger 
and  torment  and  relative  poverty,  then  it  is  better  for  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  she  be  made  to  endure  hunger  and  torment  and 
poverty." 

After  all,  reflects  the  editor  of  that  small  but  carefully  edited 
weekly,  The  Villager  (Katonah,  N.  Y.),  the  one  desire  of 
"plain  men  everywhere"  for  a  peace  of  justice  has  been  met. 
"The  one  desire  which  made  us  all  akin,  which  ran  under  every 
other  desire,  was  to  have  Germany  condemned  for  her  misdeeds." 
In  other  words,  "it  is  a  good  punishment;  how  good  a  peace  it  is 
only  the  years  can  apprize  us."  The  task  of  chastising  Germany 
was  well  done.     For  the  rest, 

"We  shall  know  more  of  what  is  of  first  importance  to  the 
peace  of  the  world  when  the  Austrian  treaty  is  published:    the 


war  began  in  the  Balkans  and  il  will  end  in  the  Balkan*.  Mean- 
while there  is  Russia,  which  none  of  th<«  treaties  will  have  ap- 
proached;  there   is  Poland,   already    proving   the  impossibility 

Of  the  thing  which  Paris  calls  a  'solution';  and  then-  is  Italy, 
who   turns  from    what    she  considers   her   betrayal    by   the   Allies 

to  contemplate  Erzberger,  waving  to  her  with  a  friendly  copy 
of  Germania, 

"But  we  did  not  ask  the  guaranty  of  eternal  peace;  we  asked 
for  justice,  and  we  can  be  profoundly  grateful  for  a  treaty  which 

is  right  about  the  only    thing  it  must,  with  certainty   have  been 

right  about.     That  the  Paris  Conference  subordinated  all  else 

to  'exemplary  retribution'  will  mitigate  much  of  that  wherein 
it  has  only  done  tho  best  it  could." 

We  find  the  same  reasoning  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
The  fact  that  the  Treaty  does  justice,  the  fact  that  "the  punish- 
ment'fits  the  crime,"  is,  in  its  opinion,  a  great  fact.  As  The 
Evening  Post  puts  it: 

"If  such  heaven-defying  crimes  as  the  invasion  of  Belgium 
and  the  horrible  atrocities  committed  by  the  Germans  could 
go  forever  unwhipt,  then  the;  pillared  firmament  was  rotten- 
ness and  earth's  base  built  on  stubble.  But  the  day  of  judg- 
ment has  come  at  last  to  restore  confidence  in  the  moral  order 
of  the  universe." 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  may  usher  in  permanent  peace,  says 
the  New  York  Tribune,  because  it  "holds  open  the  door  to  peace 
on  the  all-of-us  principle,  but  it  also,  by  disarming  Germany  and 
tracing  new  frontiers,  secures  the  world  against  attack  if  Ger- 
many continues  unaltered.  The  Treaty  adds  practicalities  to 
a  scrap  of  paper." 

To  a  number  of  editors  the  final  guaranty  of  the  permanence 
of  peace  is  contained  in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  Previous 
treaties  may  have  planted  the  seeds  of  new  wars,  but  this,  says 
the  New  York  World,  "need  not  be  true  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, notwithstanding  its  defects"  if  the  League  remains  part 
of  the  Treaty.     For— 

"The  League  of  Nations  underwrites  this  peace,  and  more. 


DER    TAG. 

— Williams  in  the  Indianapolis  News. 

It  is  the  high  court  in  which  any  aggrieved  nation,  even  Germany, 
may  plead  its  case.  If  there  are  seeds  of  new  wars  in  the  Treaty 
proclaimed  to-day,  the  League  of  Nations  is  empowered  to 
uproot  them.  If  Versailles  has  not  been  true  to  its  ideal  in  all 
instances,  there  is  still  the  ideal  of  Geneva.  In  some  form  it 
will  endure." 

The  Newark   News   calls   the    League   "our  only  peace-time 
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defense  against  Germany's  machinations."  The  New  York  Globe, 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  "Is  the  War  Over?"  says  that  with 
Germany  in  its  present  spirit  "any  candid  observer  must  admit 
that  on  the  moral  side  if  the  world  were  to  end  to-morrow  the 
judgment  of  the  angels  must  be  that  the  last  five  years  have  been 
all  in  vain."     But,  The  Globe  concludes — 

"There  is  one  fact  which  throws  this  picture  out  of  focus  and 
brings  into  view  another  and  a  greater  reality.  Out  of  the 
war  has  come  the  concept  of  the  League  of  Nations,  the  proposal 
for  organized  machinery  to  prevent  the  appeal  to  arms,  the  world's 
first  effort  to  apply  internationally  the  standards  of  decency 
and  right  which  hold  good  in  individual  intercourse  among 
civilized  beings.  If  the  League  endures,  then  all  that  Germany 
now  says  is  but  the  ravings  of  the  culprit  before  the  bar  of 
even-handed  justice,  since  the  League  will  be  the  instrumentality 
which  will  carry  out  the  punishment.  If  the  League  does  not 
endure,  then  civilization  has  em- 
harked  upon  a  mad  orgy  of 
hatred  which  may  become  the 
easy  descent  into  Avernus." 

General  Smuts,  who  protested 
against  some  of  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  at  the  time  of  signing, 
afterward  stated  his  conviction 
that  "the  real  work  of  making 
peace"  is  just  beginning,  and  that 
"a  real  peace  of  peoples  ought  to 
follow,  complete,  and  amend  the 
peace  of-  statesmen."  But,  he 
added,  "two  achievements  of 
far-reaching  importance  for  the 
world"  have  been  definitely 
recorded : 

"One  is  the  destruction  of 
Prussian  militarism;  the  other  is 
the  institution  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  I  am  confident  the 
League  of  Nations  will  yet  prove 
the  path  of  escape  for  Europe 
out  of  the  ruin  brought  by  this 
war,  but  the  League  as  yet  is 
only  the  form.  It  still  requires 
quickening  life,  which  can  come 
only  from  the  active  interest  and  vitalizing  contact  of  the  peoples 
themselves. 

"A  new  creative  spirit,  which  is  once  more  moving  among  the 
peoples  in  their  anguish,  must  fill  the  institution  with  life  and 
with  the  inspiration  of  pacific  ideals  born  of  this  war,  and  so 
convert  it  into  a  real  instrument  of  progress.  In  that  way, 
abolition  of  militarism — in  this  treaty,  unfortunately,  confined  to 
the  enemy — may  soon  come  as  a  blessing  and  relief  to  the  Allied 
peoples  as  well,  and  enemy  peoples  should  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  join  the  League.  Not  in  selfish  domination,  but  in  the 
common  service  for  the  great  human  cause  lies  the  true  path  of 
national  progress.  This  joint  collaboration  is  especially  neces- 
sary to-day  for  the  reconstruction  of  a  ruined  and  broken  world." 

Because  of  the  League  of  Nations  covenant  and  the  pro- 
vision for  freedom  for  small  peoples,  and  because  Germany 
is  being  dealt  with  firmly  and  justly,  because  of  what  seems 
to  them  a  new  spirit  in  the  world,  a  number  of  editors  agree 
with  President  Wilson  that  the  Treaty  signed  at  Versailles 
gives  ground  for  "deep  satisfaction,  universal  reassurance,  and 
confident  hope."  Tho  Philadelphia  Record  confidently  predicts 
that  while  there  may  be  another  war  "  there  will  never  be  another 
war  precipitated  in  cold  blood  for  national  prestige  and  dynastic 
glory."  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times  we  find  the  calm  assertion 
that  there  is  now  ' '  an  end  of  great  and  considerable  wars — most 
certainly  at  least  an  end  to  war  anywhere  near  approaching  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  just  ended."  And  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
tells  those  who  are  insisting  that  the  clash  of  resounding 
arms  is  still  to  be  heard  in  many  places  that  "in  a  large  and 
serious  sense  the  world  is  now  at  peace." 
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2.75  PER  CENT.  ALCOHOL" 

HE  DISTRESS  OF  THE  DRINKERS  who  have  to 
swallow  97.25  per  cent,  of  something  else  to  get  2.75 
per  cent,  alcohol,  with  no  certainty  that  they  will  have 
even  that  much  very  long,  is  now  fixing  the  attention  of  the  coun- 
try. This  distress  is  quite  sharply  localized,  for  when  Congress 
passed  the  Eighteenth  Amendment,  three-quarters  of  the 
United  States  was  already  dry  territory.  Of  the  forty-eight 
States,  thirty-two  were  "bone  dry,"  without  any  Federal  law, 
having  brought  that  condition  upon  themselves,  and  local  option 
had  dried  up  more  than  three-quarters  of  the  remaining  territory 
and  forced  temperance  or  out-and-out  abstinence  upon  more 
than  half  the  population.  In  so  far  as  it  reflects  the  popular 
will,  it  is  significant  that  three-fourths  of  the  present  Congress 

favor  prohibition.  However,  the 
territory  that  remained  "wet" 
until  July  1,  and  watches  with 
passionate  concern  the  somewhat 
dubious  fortunes  of  wine,  and 
especially  of  2.75  per  cent,  beer, 
is  by  no  means  a  negligible 
patch  of  ground.  Among  other 
important  things,  it  contains 
the  largest  cities  in  America,  one 
of  which  is  now  the  largest  city  in 
the  world.  New  York,  with  its 
immense  foreign-born  popula- 
tion, seemingly  has  no  flaming 
desire  to  go  bone  dry.  Through- 
out its  first  "dry"  day,  nine- 
tenths  of  New  York's  bars  kept 
open,  with  appearance  of  "busi- 
ness as  usual,"  tho  generally 
dispensing  only  light  wines  and 
beer.  Said  the  New  York  Times 
next  morning: 

"Just  as  the  public  had  been 
unaware  definitely  whether  pro- 
hibition would  really  come,  so 
were  enforcement  officials,  with 
aridity  a  reality,  entirely  at  sea  as  to  how  to  cope  with  the  situa- 
tion, since  2.75  per  cent,  beer  has  not  yet  been  determined  to  be 
an  intoxicant  or  a  non-intoxicant.  One  thing  about  war-beer 
which  was  rather  evident  last  night  was  that  the  beverage  isn't 
popular." 

In  Washington,  meanwhile,  "dry"  Congressmen  were  pre- 
paring to  rush  the  enactment  of  Title  I  of  the  War  Time  and 
National  Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill.  This  bill,  known  as  the 
Volstead  Bill,  provides  that  "the  words  'beer,  wine,  or  other  in- 
toxicating malt  or  vinous  liquors '  in  the  war-prohibition  act  shall 
be  construed  to  mean  any  liquors  which  contain  more  than 
one-half  of  one  per  centum  of  alcohol  by  volume." 

Why,  we  can  not  but  wonder,  have  both  the  war-time  prohibi- 
tion act  and  the  "dry"  amendment  to  the  Constitution  failed 
to  declare  definitely  when,  if  ever,  an  intoxicant  is  not  an  in- 
toxicant?    As  the  New  York  World  observes: 

"Congress  was  no  doubt  competent  to  define  just  what  an 
intoxicating  beverage  is,  but  it  did  not  do  so.  Even  the  Pro- 
hibition Amendment  leaves  this  question  open  to  definition  by 
Federal  or  State  legislation.  And  perhaps  the  legislative  power 
can  go  so  far  as  to  declare  a  beverage  intoxicating  which,  in  fact, 
can  never  be  intoxicating." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  remarks: 

"Many  decisions  of  courts  may  be  cited  to  support  the  theory 
that  statutes  forbidding  'wine,  beer,  whisky,  brandy,  or  other 
intoxicating  liquors  '  bar  wines  and  beers,  whether  intoxicating 
or  not.  Such  decisions  have  always  done  violence  to  the  struc- 
ture of  the  English  language — for  the  'or  other  intoxicating 
liquors,'  construed  as  English,  would  attach  the  qualification 
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of  intoxicating  to  all  the  preceding  specified  liquids.  Adminis- 
trative exigencies  have  boon  responsible  for  these  really  legislative 

decisions.  In  dry  sections  it  was  found  difficult  to  prevent 
actual  intoxicants  from  being  mingled  with  the  non-intoxicanls, 
when  bearing  a  resemblance  in  color  and  when  contained  in  like 
bottles.  Tho  loss  or  even  tin*  substitution  of  labels  added  to  the 
opportunities  of  evading  detection  by  enforcement  officers.  The 
war-prohibition  act  is  similar  in  language,  but  with  a  notable 
distinction  in  tho  matter  of  enforcement.  No  intoxicants  of 
any  kind  can  bo  lawfully  made  or  lawfully  disposed  of  at  whole- 
sale or  retail  excopt  under  the  most  drastic  Federal  regulations. 
Hence  there  will  be  no  surreptitious  source  of  supply  of  actual 
intoxicants  to  be  employed  in  the  manner  described.  So  tho 
administrative  problem  need  not  enter  in  the  construction  of 
even  the  war-prohibition  act. 

"The  constitutional  amendment  is  differently  worded.  It 
prohibits  'the  manufacture,  sale,  or  transportation  of  intoxicat- 
ing liquors  within,  the  transportation  thereof  into,  or  the  ex- 
portation thereof  from,  the  United 
States  and  all  territory  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  thereof  for 
beverage  purposes.'  No  kinds 
of  liquor  are  specified.  Noth- 
ing is  said  about  alcohol.  The 
ban  is  on  'intoxicating  liquors' 
for  beverage  purposes.  All  the 
powers  of  the  nation  and  con- 
current power  of  the  States  to 
legislate  in  enforcement  of  this 
amendment  .  are  given.  The 
lawful  manufacture  will  be 
hedged  with  every  provision 
official  ingenuity  can  devise  to 
prevent  the  product  being  used 
in  violation  of  law.  There  will, 
consequently,  be  no  adminis- 
trative necessity  for  overturn- 
ing the  clear  language  of  the 
amendment.  All  States  and  all 
counties  will  be  legally  dry  and 
al  1  importation  of  imports  stopt. 
It  seems  impossible  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  can  hold  that  a 
purely  arbitrary  fixing  of  the 
maximum  of  alcoholic  content 
can  be  upheld  under  the  amend- 
ment. Some  definition  —  and 
preferably  one  uniform  through- 
out the  United  States — must  be 
made,  but  it  should  conform  to 
actual  facts.     This   would  show 

respect  for  the  Constitution,  would  accomplish  the  aims  of 
the  amendment,  would  not  further  embitter  the  people  that 
are  discontented  with  the  new  law,  and  would  put  the  nation 
on  a  sober  basis  in  the  shortest  time,  with  the  least  friction." 

As  concerns  the  brewers'  determination  to  defend  2.75  per 
cent,  beer  to  the  last  gasp,  the  Grand  Rapids  Press  suspects  it  is 
partly  because  they  "would  be  able  to  dispose  of  a  good  deal 
more  of  the  mild  2%  per  cent,  beer  than  of  the  old  heavy  vari- 
ety, for  most  men  drink  beer  for  its  stimulating  qualities  and  they 
would  have  to  absorb  more  to  get  the  old-time  exhilaration." 

Perhaps  the  Pottsville  (Pa.)  Journal  would  indorse  this  ex- 
planation, tho  it  has  an  additional  one  of  its  own,  and  says: 

"The  brewers  are  untiring  in  their  effort  to  convince  the 
public  that  the  working  people  of  the  nation  favor,  to  a  point  of 
demanding,  the  brewing  of  beer  containing  2.75  per  cent,  alcohol. 

"It  is  contended  that  2.75  per  cent,  beer  does  not  intoxicate, 
that  it  is  highly  beneficial — in  fact,  the  more  persistent'advocates 
insist  that  it  is  highly  essential  for  the  bodily  welfare  of  mankind. 

"All  of  which  sounds  very  well. 

"But — go  among  the  working  people  and  get  their  opinion 
of  2.75  per  cent.  beer.  They  will  tell  you  that  they  do  not  like 
it,  that  it  is  'stuff,'  and  that  they  do  not  propose  drinking  it. 

"Are  the  brewers  honest  in  their  contention  that  if  permitted 
they  will  not  produce  a  beer  containing  more  than  2.75  per  cent, 
alcohol,  knowing  as  they  so  surely  do  that  it  is  not  a  popular 
drink,  and  would  not  likely  become  a  popular  drink? 

"Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  their  thought  that  if  beer  is  allowed 
to  be  brewed  they  would  eventually  be  able  with  their  legal  and 
legislative  propagandists  to  increase  the  alcoholic  percentage  to 
where  it  was  before  the  war?" 


I 


END   OF   THE   TURKISH    EMPIRE 
F  SHADES  ('AN  LAUGH,  the  spirits  of  Peter  the  Hermit, 

Louis  IX.,  and  Richard  the  Lioii-|  leartcd  may  have  joined 
in  an  outburst  of  sardonic  mirth  (he  other  day  when  the 
ompiro  ten  crusades  failed  for  three  centuries  to  vanquish  sent, 
its  Grand  Vizier  to  Paris,  and  a  delegation  of  Turkish  notablet 
along  with  him.  On  their  way  to  and  from  the  sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Ten  of  the  Peace  Conference  in  the  cloak-room  of  the 
Quai  d'Orsay,  they  wen;  required  to  enter  and  depart  through 
different  doors  from  those  used  by  the  members.  As  the 
Charleston  (S.  C.)  Evening  Post  remarks:  "These  smooth- 
speaking  gentlemen  from  tho  Golden  Horn  were  not  envoys  of  an 
ompire,  for  it  is  not  yet  quite  determined  whether  Turkey  is  to 
be  considered  as  still  having  a  national  entity."     They  visited 

Paris  simply  as  experts  from 
whom  the  Council  of  Ten  might 
obtain  information  regarding 
Turkish  affairs.  While  there, 
they  sought  to  exonerato  the  Sul- 
tan from  all  responsibility  for  tho 
war,  obtain  for  him  the  right  to 
remain  in  Constantinople,  and 
present  the  views  of  the  Moslem 
population,  which  "desires  with 
equal  earnestness  the  mainte- 
nance, on  the  basis  of  the  status 
quo  ante  helium,  of  the  integrity 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  which 
during  the  last  forty  years  has 
been  reduced  to  the  least  possible 
limits." 

After  an  interval,  remarkable 
for  brevity,  as  these  things  go, 
the  Council  of  Ten  advised  the 
emissaries  from  the  Sublime 
Porte  to  return  thither — which 
they  did,  not  excepting  Grand 
Vizier  Damad  Ferid  Pasha  him- 
self. Nevertheless,  the  Council 
had  the  goodness  to  answer  their 
petition,  and  they  have  carried 
home  a  note,  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Clemenceau  says  to  the 
Sultan's  chief  representative: 

"The  Council  is  anxious  not  to  enter  into  unnecessary  con- 
troversy, or  to  inflict  needless  pain  on  your  Excellency  and  the 
delegates  who  accompany  you.  It  wishes  well  to  the  Turkish 
people  and  admires  their  excellent  qualities.  But  it  can  not 
admit  that  among  those  qualities  are  to  be  counted  capacity  to 
rule  over  alien  races.  The  experiment  has  been  tried  too  long 
and  too  often  for  there  to  be  the  least  doubt  as  to  its  result." 

Further  to  justify  this  position,  the  Council  of  Ten  cites  the 
incontrovertible  facts  of  history,  and,  in  a  paragraph  damning 
in  substance  while  mild  enough  in  verbiage,  declares: 

"There  is  no  case  to  be  found,  either  in  Europe  or  Asia  or 
Africa,  in  which  the  establishment  of  Turkish  rule  in  any  country 
has  not  been  followed  by  a  diminution  of  material  prosperity  and 
a  fall  in  the  level  of  culture.  Nor  is  there  any  case  to  be  found 
where  the  withdrawal  of  Turkish  rule  has  not  been  followed  by  a 
growth  in  material  prosperity  and  a  rise  in  the  level  of  culture. 
Neither  among  the  Christians  of  Europe  nor  among  the  Moslems 
of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Africa  has  the  Turk  done  other  than  destroy 
wherever  he  has  conquered.  Never  has  he  shown  himself  able 
to  develop  in  peace  what  he  has  won  by  war.  Not  in  this  direc- 
tion do  his  talents  lie." 

Accordingly,  as  the  New  York  World  observes, 

"If  the  Turks  have  cherished  any  hope  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  they  may  dismiss  it  for 
good.  The  determination  of  the  Allies  to  place  them  under  re- 
straint, so  that  no  more  shall  they  misrule  and  massacre  alien 
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races,  is  unalterable.  In  passing  sentence  upon  them  a  decent 
regard  for  the  dictates  of  humanity  leaves  no  room  for  granting 
them  freedom  to  resume  their  crimes.  Armenia  and  Macedonia 
must  be  forever  closed  t<>  them.  With  the  approval  of  the 
civilized  world.  Turkey  will  hestript  of  territories  that  it  has  not 
known  how  to  govern — in  the  words  of  the  peasant  saying, 
'The  grass  never  grows  where  the  Turkish  hoof  has  trod.'  With 
this  knowledge  the  Peace  Treaty  will  be  drawn,  and  in  this 
knowledge  it  will  he  enforced  against  Turkey  in  the  full  severity 
of  its  terms." 

To  be  sure,  the  Turks  can  truthfully  argue  that  they  were 
booted  into  the  war  by  their  overlords,  the  Germans,  but  to 
this  contention  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  retorts: 

"While  the  full  measure  of  responsibility  is  to  be  laid  at  the 
door  of  Germany,  Turkey  during  the  war  has  been  doing  to  the 
subject  races  in  her  domain  just  what  she  did  before  the  war. 
In  189.J-96  the  stiwts  of  Constantinople  ran  red  with  the  blood 
of  the  martyred  innocents  of  Armenia,  even  as  Asia  Minor  is 
now  whitened  with  their  bleaching  bones.  The  one  consistent 
policy  toward  Armenia  has  been  that  of  getting  rid  of  the 
Armenian  question  by  exterminating  the  Armenians." 

"That  there  will  still  be  a  Turkish  state  of  some  sort,  perhaps 
under  a  protectorate  or  mandate,"  is  the  belief  of  the  New  York 
Times,  which  adds,  however,  that  "the  empire  won  by  Murad 
and  Mohammed  II.  is  at  an  end.  At  last  the  civilized  world  has 
gathered  the  courage  to  put  an  end  to  a  scandal  and  a  curse  that 
had  lasted  centuries  too  long."  But  will  Constantinople  remain 
Turkish'.'  "That  Constantinople  will  some  day  be  one  of  the 
great  commercial  centers  of  the  world  is  quite  probable,"  says 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  "but  that  consummation  depends 
upon  its  release  from  Turkish  control.  The  polite  persons  wrho 
are  so  sorry  that  they  backed  the  losing  horse  are  unlikely 
to  have  any  great  influence  after  the  peace  settlement.  The 
future  of  the  historic  seat  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  will  rest 
in  other  hands."  Cabling  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  a  Paris 
correspondent  informs  us  that — 

"While  the  ultimate  fate  of  Constantinople  is  not  yet  decided, 
practical  agreement  has  been  reached  that  it  will  not  be  turned 
over  to  the  Turks,  who  must  content  themselves  with  Anatolia, 
where  the  Sultan  will  rule  under  some  sort  of  supervision  and 
directorship  by  one  of  the  Great  Powers,  presumably  Great 
Britain." 

Often  tho  American  sympathies  have  been  aroused  in  behalf 
of  Turkey's  victims,  the  present  situation  is  the  first  to  give  us  a 
legal  right  to  interfere,  for,  as  The  Tribune's  correspondent  tells 
us,  "the  United  States  will  be  a  party  to  both  the  Turkish  and 
Bulgarian  treaties,  because  of  the  inclusion  in  them  of  the  cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations."  Meanwhile  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  prints  a  dispatch  from  Washington  reporting  that — 

"Senator  King,  of  Utah,  has  gone  so  far  as  to  introduce  a 
resolution  which  would  put  the  Senate  on  record  as  favoring 
the  exclusion  of  the  former  Ottoman  Empire  from  any  and  all 
authority,  recommending  that  the  territories  be  governed  by 
mandataries." 

Not  a  lament  for  its  fate  appears  in  any  of  the  innumerable 
press  comments  on  the  downfall  of  Turkey.  The  prevailing 
opinion  is  pretty  much  that  of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which 

says: 

"For  five  centuries  the  Turk  has  been  in  Europe,  and  has 
remained  at  heart  a  Turcoman  from  the  interior  of  Asia.  He 
makes  no  progress;  he  does  not  improve;  he  may  apply  a  little 
occidental  veneer  to  himself,  but  it  is  very  thin  and  comes  off 
at  the  least  disturbance.  The  civilized  world  has  tried  to  teach 
him  something,  to  inculcate  civilization  in  him,  and  to  maintain 
his  political  power  because  Western  Europe  was  afraid  of  Russia. 
But  it  is  all  in  vain.  A  century  of  coddling  and  encouragement 
produced  'Abdul  the  Damned,'  and  after  him  came  the  Young 
Turks,  who  actually  made  Abdul  seem  respectable,  and  whose 
regime  culminated  in  the  acceptance  of  German  bribes  and  in 
the  Greek  and  Armenian  massacres.  There  is  no  hope  of  his 
improvement. 

"There  is  a  proverb  among  the  Turks:  'Allah,  send  us  men  to 
rule  over  us,  for  we  can  not  rule  ourselves.'" 


IRELAND   ASKS   OUR   AID   AND    MONEY 

THE  BKITISH  are  said  to  pronounce  the  name  of  Presi- 
dent Eamon  de  Valera  of  [the  "Irish  Republic"  as 
"devil-era."  tho  the  infant  republic  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  raise  enough  of  that  sort  of  thing  to  shake  the  British  hold  on 
their  island.  A  necessary  preliminary  to  raising  a  worth-while 
disturbance  in  these  days  of  "h.  c.  1."  is  to  raise  the  money,  and 
President  de  Valera  is  now  visiting  our  Republic,  formerly  a 
British  possession,  to  raise  $5, 000,000  to  help  Ireland  follow  our 
example  of  1776.  The  daily  press  tell  of  great  mass-meetings 
that  roar  him  welcome.  The  United  States  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  have  passed  resolutions  practically  favoring  full 
freedom  for  Ireland;  the  resolution  of  New  York's  aldermen 
tendering  Mr.  de  Valera  the  freedom  of  the  city  urged  all  citizens 
"to  join  us  in  their  heart-felt  felicitations."  The  Boston 
Transcript  and  the  New  York  World  agree  that  $5,000,000  in 
bonds  even  worse  secured  than  are  those  of  the  new  "Republic" 
may  find  a  ready  sale  in  this  country,  and  the  Worcester  Gazette 
genially  remarks  that  the  desire  of  the  Irish  to  rule  themselves  is 
"a  feeling  which  must  find  a  responsive  chord  in  every  liberty- 
loving  breast."  The  Boston  Post,  which  speaks  for  the  pre- 
dominantly Irish  Boston  Democracy,  declares  that  "Boston  is 
enthusiastically  for  independent  Ireland."  According  to  The 
Post: 

"Boston  has  seen  immense  crowds  on  various  occasions,  and 
has  felt  the  outpouring  of  enthusiasm  from  many  of  them, 
but  at  no  time  and  place  has  there  been  a  more  wonderful  and 
significant  combination  of  size  and  spirit  than  was  given  by  the 
meeting  in  honor  of  Eamon  de  Valera.  President  of  the  Irish 
Republic,  at  Fenway  Park. 

"It  was  perfectly  apparent  that  the  huge  crowd  was  not 
attracted  to  the  spot  because  of  curiosity,  but  from  sheer  love  of 
the  cause  of  free  Ireland  and  consuming  interest  taken  in  the  man 
who  so  admirably  typifies  the  long  aspiration — now  the  deter- 
mination— of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  the  Emerald  Isle 
for  absolute  independence." 

It  is  our  duty  to  record  the  fact,  however,  that  these  welcoming 
voices  are  outnumbered  by  others  which  run  the  gamut  from 
mere  caution  to  an  intense  dislike  of  the  Sinn-Fein  revolutionists, 
their  alleged  pro-German  affiliations,  and  all  their  works.  Some 
put  it  up  to  England.  The  New  York  Morning  Telegraph  fol- 
lows an  editorial  favoring  "releasing  Ireland  from  her  bonds" 
with  a  more  cautious  one  in  which  Mr.  de  Valera  is  asked  to 
state  just  what  he  wishes  us  to  do.  "If  he  wishes  this  country 
to  speak  in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  it  has  already  done  so,"  says 
Th  e  Telegraph,  and  concludes;  "The  country  that  De  Valera  must 
deal  with  in  seeking  independence  for  Ireland  is  England  itself. 
His  and  his  compatriots'  work  must  be  done  in  London."  The 
Springfield  Republican  remarks  similarly: 

"The  average  American  of  plain,  homely  speech,  who  drsires 
that  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  shall  hereafter  get  on 
well  together,  is  asking,  'Why  in  thunder  doesn't  England  do 
something  to  end  the  everlasting  row  over  Ireland?'  They  say 
that  when  Premier  Lloyd  George  returns  home  from  Paris  lie 
is  to  be  '  questioned'  in  the  House  of  Commons  to  see  if  he  has 
an  Irish  policy.     'Questioned'  makes  one  sick.     Is  that  all?" 

"Many  American  newspapers  are  beginning  to  avoid  the 
discussion  of  the  Irish  question,"  The  Republican  continues, 
and  asks,  "Do  Englishmen  know  that  here  in  this  common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  the  Irish  question  is  getting  dangerous 
to  discuss  freely?"  The  Brooklyn  Eagle  takes  a  somewhat 
similar  attitude.  "Crazy  as  the  De  Valera  ideas  may  have  seemed 
a  few  months  ago,"  it  remarks,  "Premier  Lloyd  George  has 
himself  to  thank  for  making  them  a  serious  element  in  the 
international  situation,  as  even  Lord  Burnham  concedes  they 
are  to-day."  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  thinks  that  "the 
British  Government  can  ill  afford  to  permit  the  existing  condi- 
tions to  continue  in  Ireland  without  some  new  and  more  far- 
reaching  attempt  than  heretofore  to  reach  a  settlement  which 
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.  .  .  'Ireland  can  accept  with  honor  and  Great  Britain  oan 
concede  with  safety.'"  So  far,  and  not  much  farther,  the  vast 
majority  of  our  editors  who  are  not  actively  hostile  to  the  whole 
of  Mr.  de  Valera's  program  go  in  supporting  it. 

As  for  those  opposed,  (hey  are  saying  "Nay"  in  a  dozen 
sharps  and  flats.  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  winch  might  seem 
to  a  Sinn-Feiner  unduly  influenced  by  Anglo-American  financial 
considerations,  remarks  that  "in  Ireland  politics  is  the  national 
sport.  Every  man  is  a  politician,  including  the  clergy."  This 
observer  continues: 

"If  there  were  not  something  highly  unreal  in  this  Irish 
agitation,  in  a  country  the  least  burdened  and  the  most  prosper- 
ous of  any  in  Europe,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  point  out  that 
had  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland  been  Englishmen  they  would 
have  seized  their  independence  centuries  ago  and  nothing 
could  have  stopt  them.  Murdering  occasional  policemen  is 
not  the  way  to  secure  independence,  nor  does  it  convince  the 
world  of  a  united  desire." 

The  Rochester  Post-Express  becomes  ironical  at  the  expense 
of  Professor  de  Valera  and  the  "paper  republic"  of  which  "he 
claims  to  be  the  head,"  and  to  which  "a  great  part  of  the  Irish 
people  bitterly  object."  Even  more  bitter  is  the  New  York 
Times,  which  asks  where  the  "Irish  Republic"  was  in  the  days 
when  those  "small  nations"  whose  freedom  the  "Republic" 
now  envies  were  winning  their  freedom.     Says  The  Times: 

"Many  thousands  of  Irishmen — men  like  Tom  Kettle  and 
William  Redmond— were  dying  for  the  freedom  of  the  world; 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  memory  of  those  men,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  justice  is  due  to  Ireland.  But  where  was  the  Irish  Re- 
public? The  Irish  Republic  came  in  on  what  looked  like  the 
winning  side;  and  now  that,  contrary  to  all  expectation  of  those 
days,  the  Kaiser  has  been  beaten,  it  is  still  trying  to  be  on  the 
side  of  the  winners. 

"Such  persistence  is  not  devoid  of  merit;  but  it  was  a  little 
tactless  of  Professor  de  Valera  to  tell  us  how  much  better  off 
Ireland  would  have  been  under  the  rule  of  'Kaiser,  Emperor,  or 
Czar.'     It  is  six  months  since  fighting  ceased,  but  the  Kaiser 
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MAY  MAKE   SOMEBODY  SICK. 

— Greene  in  the  New  York  Telegram. 

is  not  yet  a  popular  hero  in  this  country.     Our  distinguished 
visitor  has  hitched  his  wagon  to  a  fallen  star." 

"Speaking  about  the  poor  Germans,"  remarks  the  Phila- 
delphia North  American,  "wouldn't  President  de  Valera  of  the 
Sinn-Fein  Republic  make  a  better  impression  in  this  country 


if  he  would  pick  as  his  associates  while  in  the  United  8tat<    men 
who  weren't  allied  with  the  Kaiser  against  the  cause  of  world 
freedom:"'    The  Indianapolis  Newt  offers  this  analogy: 

"Doubtless,  if  mass-meetings  wen-  held  throughout  England, 
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— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

in  an  effort  to  obtain  immediate  independence  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  if  committees  of  Englishmen  were  sent  here  to  w;>rk 
to  that  end,  there  would  be  resentment  in  this  country.  America 
would  announce  that  the  Philippine  question  would  be  solved 
in  due  time  and  that  outside  interference  was  resented.  This 
would  be  the  American  view,  and  likewise  the  proper  view. 
Whether  or  not  it  is  proper  for  assistance  to  be  given  a  movement 
that  means  trouble  for  England — an  American  friend  and  ally — 
is  a  question  that  can  be  answered  in  the  same  way." 

Irish  efforts  to  seek  American  aid  against  England  on  the 
grounds  advanced  by  America  when  she  sought  aid  in  France  in 
Revolutionary  days  are  not  admired  by  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  which  concludes  that  "it  needs  no  special  emphasis  to  point 
out  where  the  parallel  between  Franklin  in  Paris  and  De  Valera 
in  New  York  breaks  down."  The  Irish  claim  that  the  League  of 
Nations  will  put  Ireland  permanently  under  the  thumb  of  En- 
gland is  controverted  by  several  editors,  who  point  out  that  the 
League  provides  only  against  outside  invasion,  not  against  in- 
ternal struggles  for  independence.  "We  do  not  believe  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  has  any  business  meddling  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  British  Empire,"  announces  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune,  speaking  for  a  baker's  dozen  of  editors  all  over  the 
country.  While  the  Rochester  Post-Express  finds  some  causa 
for  ire  in  the  reflection  that  "the  revolutionary  element  in  Ireland 
rejects  with  scorn  the  proposition  to  make  the  island  a  Dominion 
and  give  it  such  home  rule  as  Canada  and  Australia  have,"  other 
editors  look  to  some  such  plan  as  the  best  solution.  The  New 
York  Evening  Post  may  be  accepted  as  the  spokesman  for  this 
contingent  when  it  avers: 

"Self-government  for  the  Irish  people,  short  of  independence, 
is  a  right  and  a  necessity,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  that  once  more 
a  movement  is  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  Ireland  on  the 
basis  which  logic  and  history  have  determined — a  Dominion 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the  other  Dominions  under  the  British 
crown." 
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OUR   NEXT   DUTY   TO   EUROPE 

IT  WOULD  DISGRACE  AMERICA,  after  helping  give  the 
knockout  blow  to  Germany,  and  after  feeding  the  victims 
of  her  barbaric  practises,  if  we  should  now  fail,  as  Mr. 
Hoover  says,  "to  give  our  financial  assistance  to  bring  back 
economic  life"  to  Europe.  This  pressing  duty  is  being  urged 
upon  us  in  most  compelling  language  by  business  men  and  wel- 
fare-workers as  they  come  back  from  Europe,  and  their  words  are 
being  repeated  and  emphasized  by  the  press  of  the  country.  To 
President  Kingsley,  of  the  New  York  Life  Insurance  Company, 
our  work  seems  almost  to  outrank  that  of  the  Good  Samaritan: 
"We  helped  to  drive  the  thieves  off,  and  the  problem  is,  shall  we 
now  leave  the  victim  bleed  to  death?"  The  answer  is  that  "we 
must  at  once  enter  an  economic  and  industrial  League  of  Nations, 
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"  HOW'S  MY   CREDIT?  " 

— Murphy  in  the  New  York  American. 

or  Europe  perishes."  Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  banker,  has 
again  and  again  warned  us  that  Europe  is  both  economically 
and  politically  "balancing  on  a  knife-edge."  Europe,  the  New 
York  World  is  convinced,  "is  not  yet  half-way  through  its  bitter 
lesson  of  wrhat  modern  war  means."  Europe,  says  the  New  York 
Globe,  "is  just  a  big  place  full  of  suffering  humanity,  anguished, 
war-shattered,  hopeless,  starving,"  and  "for  America  to  turn 
her  back  on  these  pitiful  millions  now  and  draw  the  garment  of 
insular  complacency  about  her  would  be  the  world's  worst 
example  of  heartless  selfishness  and  cruelty."  Mr.  Hoover  has 
imprest  us  with  the  need  of  continuing  to  send  food  to  Europe  to 
avert  starvation  and  anarchy.  "We  are  our  brothers'  keepers," 
says  Lieut. -Col.  Homer  Folks,  of  the  Red  Cross,  as  he  returns 
from  abroad,  to  tell  us  that  our  job  "is  far  from  being  done," 
that  "hunger  and  disease  are  not  yet  demobilized."  "Reims  and 
.Ypres  may  be  let  stand  as  memorials,  august  in  their  ruination," 
concludes  the  Boston  Xcux  Bureau,  "but  the  living  Europe  must 
be  kept  alive."     And  we  read  in  the  New  York  Times: 

"The  richesl  and  proudest  peoples  of  the  world,  those  who  are 
among  our  forbears  and  from  whom  wo  derive  our  institutions 
and  traditions,  are  having  difficulty  in  keeping  the  wolves — 
meaning  hunger  and  the  Bolsheviki — from  their  doors.  The 
globe  has  shrunk  with  the  improvement  of  communications 
until  the  ocean  is  but  a  'hoi),'  Mid  peoples  touch  shoulders  in  a 
manner  which  makes  contagious  all  diseases  of  mind  or  body  or 
fortune.  It  is  our  duty  to  save  the  world  from  a  conflagration  of 
distress  and  error  with  capacity  of  want  and  horror  rivaling  that 
of  the  world-war.  Nobody  can  foresee  the  result  of  our  falling 
below  our  duty,  and  it  is  a  bold  prophet  who  can  set  bounds  to 


our  rank  in  world  esteem  if  we  rise  to  our  opportunity  of  profit 
by  service." 

Europe's  complete  industrial  disorganization  was  described 
in  detail  by  Mr.  Yanderlip  in  his  Economic  Club  speech  which 
was  quoted  in  our  issue  of  June  7.  He  is  now  devoting  most  of 
his  time  to  emphasizing  these  facts  in  spoken  and  written  mes- 
sages to  the  American  people.  Besides  the  complete  destruction 
of  the  industrial  life  of  northern  France  and  Belgium,  he  asserts 
there  are  to  be  found  in  districts  where  the  factories  are  unharmed, 
"  idleness,  closed  factories,  disorganization."  We  must  furnish 
Kurope  credit  in  all  forms  "before  Europe  can  go  to  work,  and 
unless  Europe  goes  to  work  very  promptly,  Europe  is  going  into 
trouble  that  is  deeper  than  anything  she  has  had."  Mr.  Yan- 
derlip does  not  wnsh  to  be  understood  as  "predicting  a  conflagra- 
tion in  Europe."  He  does  not  believe  there  will  be  a  conflagra- 
tion, but  he  does  believe  "Europe  is  balancing  on  a  knife-edge." 

These  are  the  words  of  a  banker  and  business  man. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Folks  has  been  in  Europe  with  the  Red 
Cross  for  two  years  and  was  at  one  time  New  York  Commis- 
sioner of  Charities,  and  speaks  from  the  view-point  of  one  who 
has  come  into  close  contact  with  human  suffering.  He  has 
noted  a  "sense  of  tremendous  and  irreparable  loss  and  of  vague 
impending  danger"  weighing  upon  people's  minds  in  Europe. 
France,  he  says  in  a  Newr  York  Times  interview,  has  lost  "about 
one-fifth  of  its  men  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,"  which  is  as  if  we 
"were  mourning  not  .50,000  men,  but  .r,000,000."  But  Poland, 
Roumania,  Serbia,  and  other  small  countries  need  our  help  more 
urgently.  Serbia  has  lost  "about  twenty  per  cent,  of  her  entire 
population,"  the  land  is  devastated,  and  the  country  has  prac- 
tically no  doctors,  no  medicine,  no  hospitals,  except  such  as  the 
Red  Cross  and  similar  organizations  provide.  Mr.  Folks  be- 
lieves that  conditions  in  Poland  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries  are  still  worse.     Then,  he  says: 

"Add  to  these  things  another  factor — psychological,  but  im- 
portant— while  the  war  lasted  everybody  was  keyed  up  to  a 
high  pitch  of  emotion.  Now  everybody  is  disappointed  and  dis- 
illusioned. Everybody  sees  enormous  losses  which  can  not  be 
repaired,  but  must  be  written  off  as  dead  loss.  No  reparation, 
now  or  later,  can  undo  suffering  undergone  nor  bring  the  dead  to 
life.  Profound  discouragement  holds  Europe  in  its  grasp,  and 
Asia  also.     It  paralyzes  effort 

"Our  Allies  still  need  food,  clothing,  doctors,  nurses,  medicines, 
shelter,  and,  perhaps  above  all,  need  to  continue  to  feel  sure  that 
rich  America,  the  land  of  the  free,  still  cares  for  them  and  will 
continue  to  bind  up  the  wounds  caused  by  the  wrar.  Hunger 
and  disease  are  not  yet  demobilized." 

Mr.  William  Allen  White  has  been  talking  in  Paris  with  wel- 
fare workers  who  have  been  in  Eastern  Europe  and  he  comes  to 
this  conclusion,  he  writes  to  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

"In  Russia  and  in  the  Balkans  famine  must  ra^e  another  year, 
and  perhaps  another.  It  will  take  all  the  sacrifice  of  generous 
people  all  over  the  world  to  keep  starvation  from  killing  millions, 
and  plague  following  famine  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth." 

The  head  of  one  of  our  great  meat-packing  concerns,  Mr. 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  of  Wilson  &  Co.,  has  been  looking  into 
food-conditions  in  Europe  and  says  on  his  return:  "There  is 
no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  there  is  a  famine  in  fats  and  meats 
in  Germany,  Austria,  and  the  Balkan  states,  and  there  is  a  verj 
great  shortage  of  such  foods  in  the  Allied  countries"  In  Ger- 
many, Maximilian  Harden  confirms  the  Vanderlip  estimate, 
saying,  in  a  statement  to  the  New  York  World,  that  the  whole 
continent  is  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  and  famine,  and  "Ger- 
many is  the  worst  off." 

But  Mr.  Hoover's  estimates  of  the  world's  food-needs  and  food- 
supplies  make  a  much  less  lugubrious  story,  it  has  been  noted. 
He  expects  enough  food  from  this  year's  harvests  to  meet  this 
year's  needs,  tho  without  any  surplus.  On  July  1  the  American 
Relief  Administration  had  enough  food  in  Europe  or  en  route 
(o  carry  the  newly  liberated  nations  until  harvest.  These 
nations  and  the  smaller  Allied  countries  can  shift  for  themselves 
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after  the  harvest,  tho  Mr.  Hoover  thinks  Germany  and  German 
Austria  will  need  to  import  food,  as  will  Italy,  and  also  France 
in  a  lesser  degree,  while  "Greal  Britain  can  feed  herself  largely 
from  her  colonies."  Then,  comments  Finance  and  Industry 
(Cleveland),  "when  all  nations  get  hack  to  normal  production,  a, 
reserve  of  food  can  again  be  bnilt  up,  as  provision  against  short, 
crops  and  threatened  famine  in  years  I  bat  are  had  for  agriculture." 
As  Mr.  Hoover  and  others  have  insisted,  the  great  need  in 
most  European  countries  is  credit,  with  which  to  buy  not  only 
food,  hut  raw  materials  and  machinery.  In  other  words,  we 
must  sell  Europe  these  necessities  and  we  must  lend  her  the 
money  to  pay  for  them.  Besides,  we  must  furnish  the  capital 
to  enable  our  own  business  to  meet  the  European  demand.  Our 
bankers  have  already  attacked  this  problem.  Mr.  II.  P.  Davi- 
son has  outlined  a  plan  for  financing  at  once  our  own  industries 
and  our  European  customers.  This  "Vast  Corporation  to 
Rebuild  the  World,"  this  "Civilization  Trust  Company,"  as  the 
newspapers'  head-lines  have  called  it,  was  discust  at  some  length 
in  our  Investments  and  Finance  Department  last  week.  It 
means  furnishing  "practically  unlimited  credit,"  but  we  can  do 
it,  declared  Mr.  F.  H.  Sisson,  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York,  before  a  recent  gathering  of  bankers — 

"When  we  recall  the  ease  with  which  we  not  only  subscribed 
$18,500,000,000  to  the  five  Liberty  Loans,  but  offered  the  Gov- 
ernment several  million  dollars  in  excess  of  that  great  sum; 
when  we  remember  that  we  have  sustained  the  heaviest  taxation 
on  record;  when  we  take  cognizance  of  our  vast  national  wealth, 
estimated  at  between  $250,000,000,000  and  $300,000,000,000, 
and  of  our  annual  national  income,  computed  at  between 
$50,000,000,000  and  $60,000,000,000;  when  we  examine  our 
foreign  trade  statistics,  showing  a  total  of  approximately  $10,- 
000,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  which  will  end  this  month,  with 
exports  amounting  to  more  than  $6,500,000,000,  or  about  187 
per  cent,  increase  over  the  value  of  exports  in  the  year  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  war;  when  we  contemplate  more  than 
$21,000,000,000  in  crop  values  for  1918  and  a  prospective  $22,- 
000,000,000  crop  for  this  year,  we  can  not  doubt  the  adequacy 
of  our  resources  or  our  ability  to  meet  the  unprecedented  re- 
sponsibilities and  the  unequaled  opportunities  which  peace  has 
thrust  upon  us." 

But  perhaps  the  demands  upon  the  resources  of  the  inter- 
national Good  Samaritan  will  not  be  so  heavy  as  we  have  ex- 
pected, some  editors  suggest.  They  remember  Mr.  Hoover's 
prediction  that  "this  sort  of  economic  delirium  will  end  with 
peace."  The  Salvation  Army  slogan,  "A  man  may  be  dowm, 
but  he's  never  out,"  might  well  be  applied  to  after-war  Europe, 
in  the  opinion  of  an  optimistic  writer  for  the  New  York  Times, 
who  recalls  that  every  nation  in  Europe  has  gone  through  worse 
times  than  the  present  and  survived.  Mr.  Vanderlip's  remarks 
stirred  up  considerable  comment  in  Paris,  Mr.  Harold  Phelps 
Stokes  has  informed  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  and  he  sums 
up  the  opinions  of  American  financiers  in  the  French  capital 
as  follows: 

"Conditions  here  are  still  grave,  but  there  has  been  a  decided 
turn  for  the  better,  and  the  idea  that  all  Europe  is  onthe  verge 
of  Bolshevism  and  anarchy  is  completely  erroneous.  Wars 
have  shaken  the  whole  world  to  its  foundations,  but  those 
foundations  are  still  fairly  sound  in  Europe,  even  if  they  look 
rather  scarred  and  weather-beaten  compared  with  America's." 

These  financiers  believe  that  "it  will  be  a  solvent,  not  insol- 
vent, Europe  with  which  we  shall  have  to  do  business."  This 
conclusion,  The  Evening  Post  observes  editorially,  "they  sup- 
port by  the  facts  that  labor  is  getting  to  work  again,  that  manu- 
facturers are  beginning  to  buy  the  requisite  raw  materials,  and 
that  France  and  Italy,  whose  public  finances  have  been  more 
disordered  than  those  of  any  other  of  the  larger  Entente  Allies, 
are  preparing  to  increase  their  tax-levies  heavily  enough  to  cover 
most  of  the  current  deficits."  One  of  the  most  optimistic  of 
recently  returning  American  business  men  is  vice-president 
Frank  G.  Crowell,  of  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation. 
He  actually   declares   himself,    as   the   New   York   Journal   of 


Commerce  quotes  him,  "very  much  pleased  oyer  conditions." 
"  From.  Finland  all  the  way  south,"  he  says,  ".'they  arc  reviving 
wonderfully   from    I  he   ravages  of   war."       lie   finds    that  Vienna 

"has  at  leasl  come  to  a  Living- basis,"  "even  Belgium  if  rounding 
into  form,"  and   "France  is  moving  along  wonderfully."     In 

Germany,  it  seems,  "the  food-situation  has  been  greatly  re- 
lieved by  the  work  of  the  Economic  Council."  Mr.  Crowell 
continues  cheerfully: 

"The  burden  of  reconstruct  ion  in  Europe  is  not  going  to  I'.ill 
as  heavily  upon  America-  as  many  expressions  of  views  have 
suggested.  The  national  treasuries  in  many  of  the  countries 
may  be  at  a  low  ebb,  hut    the  people  themselves  have  plenty  of 
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GHOSTS   OF   WAR. 

—  Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 

money  in  many  instances.  It  is  impossible  just  now  to  deter- 
mine the  financial  status  of  the  governments  over  there  by  look- 
ing entirely  upon  the  conditions  of  the  national  treasuries. 

"I  believe  the  end  of  Bolshevism  is  near.  When.  Russia 
learns  to  know  that  plenty  of  food  is  available  and  takes  notice 
of  the  fact  that  Finland  and  the  Baltic  countries  are  receiving 
it,  that  will  be  the  greatest  incentive  possible  for  a  break  in  the 
present  condition  of  affairs.  She  will  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Democracy  is  getting  food  while  Bolshevism  is  not." 

In  England,  the  New  York  Times  finds  that  "the  process  of 
recuperation  has  made  great  progress,  just  as  we  are  told  of  the 
prostration."  "  Several  Englishmen  have  written  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Vanderlip  that  there  is  no  "paralysis  of  industry"  in 
Great  Britain.  Sir  Joseph  Davies  told  a  New  York  Evening 
Sun  reporter  that  in  England  three  million  of  the  four  million 
workers  discharged  from  the  Army  or  from  war-time  occupations 
have  already  been  absorbed  by  peace-time  industries.  Com- 
menting on  Great  Britain's  huge  after-war  expenditure,  Mr.  F. 
A.  McKenzie  notes  that  the  really  vital  fact  about  it  "is  not  the 
amount,  but  the  fact  that  England  is  paying  nearly  the  whole  of 
it  out  of  current  income."  This  English  journalist  goes  on  in  77*e 
Times  to  tell  how  England  is  going  ahead  in  almost  every  branch 
of  trade  and  industry.  One  of  the  correspondents  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Post  writes  that  in  France  "business  is  reviving 
everywhere,  hesitatingly,  but  beyond  a  doubt."  This,  he  says, 
"is  a  spontaneous  effort  of  a  laborious  and  thrifty  and  patient 
people  to  help  themselves  after  terrible  calamity."  A  United 
States  infantry  captain  who  has  made  an  extended  tour  of 
Belgium  declares  that  that  country  is  this  year  •"raising  one  of  the 
biggest  crops  in  her  history,"  that  "people  are  at  work  on  the 
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fields,  and  communications  are  being  restored."  This  officer 
thinks  that  before  long  "all  the  mines  and  most  of  the  factories" 

will  he  going  again.  Burgomaster  Max  of  Brussels  expects 
that  "it  will  take  at  least  five  years  before  Belgium  regains  her 
normal  conditions  in  industry  and  commerce."  A  New  York 
Times  correspondent  quotes  him  as  saying:  "We  do  not  want 
any  one  to  reconstruct  our  ruined  cities  and  towns,  hut  we  do 
need  financial  aid  and  friendship  now."  This  correspondent  is 
imprest  by  the  activity  of  the  Belgian  people  in  rebuilding. 
Whereas  "at  the  beginning  of  May  there  were  N00.000  work- 
men idle,"  there  were  barely  half  a  million  idle  in  the  last  week 
of  June,  "and  the  number  is  being  reduced  daily  by  the  opening 
up  of  all  kinds  of  industries  which  need  reconstruction." 

That  we  can  all  help  in  financing  Europe  is  noted  by  several 
editors  who  believe  that  "debentures"  of  the  corporation  for 
financing  European  trade  will  be  offered  to  the  public.  It  will  be 
the  duty  of  all  to  subscribe,  "even  tho  we  have  subscribed  to 
twenty-odd  billion  of  war-bonds,"  says  the  Newark  News, 
adding: 

"The  war  may  be  ended,  but  the  end  of  what  the  war  has  and 
will  cost  us  and  the  rest  of  civilization  lies  in  the  future — one 
which  we  must  take  active  part  in  constructing  and,  no  less, 
in  paying  for." 


But  that  the  American  public  will  have  to  be  educated  to 
participate  in  this  form  of  investment  is  shown,  the  New  York 
Commercial  observes,  "by  the  attitude  taken  by  the  Farmers' 
National  Council,  which  has  declared  that  it  will  use  all  its 
influence  to  fight  the  proposition  on  the  theory  that  the  financial 
interests  of  the  United  States  would  thereby  have  control  of  the 
world's  finances."  And  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  declares 
that  when  the  credit  plan  "is  boiled  and  peeled"  it  simply  means 
that.  "American  capitalists  are  to  own  and  control  European 
industries." 

Statements  by  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Yanderlip  that  Europe 
must  go  to  work  impress  the  Houston  Post,  which  is  glad  that  we 
have  done  what   we  have  for  Europe,  but  observes: 

"Europe  must  not  be  allowed  to  retain  the  impression  that  we 
are  easy-marks. 

"It  is  time  for  the  people  of  Europe  to  compose  their  differences 
and  settle  down  to  work  again,  or  else  suffer  the  consequences 
which  are  certain  without  outside  aid.  There  is  no  jus1  reason 
why  Americans  should  work  at  top  speed,  pay  exorbitant  prices 
for  the  necessities  of  life,  submit  to  heavy  taxes,  and  endure  other 
sacrifices  to  aid  European  peoples  who  are  too  much  taken  up 
with  politics  and  racial  hatreds  to  get  hack  on  the  job  of  support- 
ing themselves." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


(iermaxy  now  knows  who  won  the  war. — Baltimore  American. 

There  is  nearly  as  much  "ire"  as  "land"  in  Ireland  these  days. — Salt 
Lake  Citizen. 

At  present  prices  there  are  grounds  for  complaint  in  every  coffee-cup. 
— Philadelphia  Evening  Ledyer. 

The  big  war  has  gone  to  pieces,  and  there  are  pieces  of  it  raging  in  twenty- 
three  different  nations. — Philadelphia  Record. 

\s  appropriation  of  $55,000,000  for  the  air  service  at  "Washington  does 
not  apply  to  hot  air. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

GERMAN  Government  has  agreed  to  abide  by  the  Treaty.  Now  all 
there  is  to  do  is  make  them  do  it. — Brooklyn  Eayle. 

In  view  of  that  indemnity  total,  there  are  signs  that  the  new  German 
national  motto  will  be  "God  Save  the  Mark." — Manila  Bulletin. 

The  Germans  decided  that  after  all  it  was  better  to  do  business  with 
the   underwriter  than   with  the  undertaker. — Minneapolis   Tribune. 

It  wasn't  until  Mr.  Ford  started  running  a  newspaper  that  we  really 
found  oul  what  a  great  automobile  genius  he  really  is. — St.  Louis  Republic. 

"Shall  literature  go  dry,  too'.'"  asks  a  savant.  A  large  percentage  of 
the  latter-day  product  would  not  have  far  to  go. — Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News. 

THE  Germans  should  cheer  up.  Even  if  they  don't  get  what  they  want, 
they  should  be  glad  they  are  not  getting  what  they  deserve. — Anaconda 
Standard. 

I.\  Colombia  and  Venezuela  the  American  dollar  is  at  a  discount  of 
20  per  cent.  Here  at  home  it  is  at  a  discount  of  about  50  per  cent. — 
Pater  son  Chronicle. 

THE  Hun  is  afraid  the  peace  terms  will  mean  perpetual  unemployment, 
They  won't  if  he  hustles  hard  enough  to  meet  the  payments  on  that  In- 
demnity.-   full/son    Chronicle. 

EIGHT  .hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  shares  of  stock  in 
pumped-dry  oil-land  were  sold 
to  Investors,  according  to  post- 
oflicc  officials.  This  is  a  class 
of  mail  which,  for  some  reason 
or  oilier,  never  tails  to  get 
there.     Detroit  News. 

BRYAN  has  announced  (he 
probable  nominee  of  t  he  I  )cm- 
ocrats  nexl  year,  lb-  saj s  it 
must  be  a  man  who  has  always 
been  right  on  the  liquor  ques- 
tion. He  might  name  I  lie  lllt- 
IllCkj     wight    if    he   was    not   so 

backward    -LosAngelesTimes. 
We  expect  to  hear  next  t  hat 
t  lie  Baptists,  l  Unitarians,  Unit- 
ed Brethren,  Elks,  Knights  of 

Pythias,  Moose. Order  of  Owls. 
as  well  as  the  Masonic  frater- 
nity, will  cont rol  tin'  League  of 
Mat  ions  [f  the  Senatorial  im- 
aginations don't  get  exhaust- 
ed.    Santa  /■'<'■  New  Mexican. 
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Daylight  is  about  all  anybody  can  save  these  days. — Salt  Lake  Citizen. 
If  human  nature  would  only  work  as  hard  for  pay  as  for  more  pay!  — 

Boston  Herald. 

German  naval  appropriations  seem  to  have  included  a  sinking-fund. — 

Brooklyn  Eayle. 

The  Germans  who  want  their  Kaiser  returned  to  them  surely  are  glut- 
tons for  trouble. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Whoever  else  is  out  of  employment  in  Europe,  the  cabinet-makers 
have  plenty  to  do. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

A  storm  knocked  out  the  telephone  service  for  three  or  four  hours  in 
Detroit  the  other  day,  but  nobody  noticed  it. — Detroit  News. 

There  is  the  man  who  thinks  and  the  man  who  thinks  he  thinks.  The 
latter  is  the  one  who  really  enjoys  life. —  University  Missourian. 

For  some  time  to  come  every  wood-pile  erected  by  Germans  will  be 
well  worthy  of  a  search  for  concealed  Ethiopians. — Anaconda  Standard. 

Most  houses  now  on  the  market  have  two  stories — the  buyer's  and  the 
seller's,  and  then  there  is  the  tenant's— but  that's  another  story. — Brooklyn 
Eagle. 

An  Eastern  contemporary  recently  printed  the  heading.  "Senate  Orders 
Probe  of  Leak."  Probing  a  leak  usually  makes  it  bigger. — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

l*i'  to  the  last  report  the  packers  haven't  yet  cornered  all  the  drinking- 
water   in    the    United    States,    but    give    'em   lime,    boy,   give    'em    time 
Polo  (Mo.)  News-Herald. 

If  they  keep  on  establishing  republics  at  the  present  rate  in  the  old 
country,  pretty  soon  there  won't  be  any  titles  left  except  in  American  lodge- 
rooms.—  Parsons  \l\un.)  Sun. 

THAT  Tennessee  girl  didn't   trust  Sergeant   York  around  loose  very  long 

when  he  came  back  a  hero. — 
Charleston  News  and   Courier. 

A     CORRESPONDENT     speaks 

of  the  Peace  Conference  being 
"so  silent  that  the  dropping 
of  a  pin  could  he  heard."  This 
must  have  been  al  a  time  w  hen 
Colonel  House  had  the  Hour. 
— Detroit  News. 

Tut:  101!)  wheat  crop  of  the 
United  states  is  estimated  to 
yield  1,230,000,000  bushels. 
Thank  goodness  for  some- 
thing running  into  ten  figures 
that  represents  income  instead 
of  outgo.  —  Boston  Sinn  and 
Leather  Reporter. 

"'I'm:  Government  of  the 
German  Republic  solemnlj  de- 
clares that  its  attitude  is  to 
be  understood  that  it  bends  to 
force.''  Force  was  the  onl\ 
means  of  argument    Germans 

ever  used,  and  was  the  onlj 
kind  it  ever  understood. — 
Kansas  City  star. 


ONE   QUESTION    SETTLED. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  Ni  us. 
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FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


A   BRITISH   CRITICISM  OF  THE   AMERICAN   ARMY 


AN  EXPERT  ANALYSIS  Of  the  American  Army's  aohieve- 
f-\  tnent  in  the  war  is  contributed  to  The  National  Renew 
-*-  -*-  (London)  by  Mr.  H.  Warner  Allen,  whose  admiration 
for  our  troops  is  the  more  trustworthy  in  that  he  is  so  outspoken 
in  his  critieisms.  If  the  war  had  lasted  another  year,  or  eighteon 
months  longer,  there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Ameriean  Army 
would  have  ranked  among  the  first-rate  armies  of  the  world,  he 
tells  us,  and  when  the  war  came  to  an  end  it  was  "learning  hard 
and  fast."  This  judgment  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  American 
soldiers  are  men  of  "magnificent  physique  and  splendid  cour- 
age," who  needed  only 
longer  training  and  that 
understanding  of  its  value 
and  purpose  which  can 
only  be  obtained  in  actual 
warfare.  It  is  hazarded 
also  that  experience  would 
have  taught  American 
staff  officers  the  principles 
of  modern  scientific  war 
and  enabled  them  to  profit 
by  the  military  knowl- 
edge purchased  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  at  so 
terrible  a  cost.  Unfor- 
tunately, in  war  as  in  life, 
every  one  must  pay  for 
his  experience  at  his  own 
cost,  this  writer  tells  us,  as 
he  admits  that  it  was  "as 
difficult  for  the  United 
States  to  take  advantage 
of  what  Great  Britain  and 
France  had  learned  in  four 

years  of  war  as  for  a  child  to  learn  wisdom  from  an  old  man's 
counsel."     We  read  then: 

"In  former  wars  military  tactics  remained  stationary;  in 
modern  warfare  they  are  in  a  state  of  perpetual  evolution.  As 
Mr.  Bidou,  the  brilliant  French  critic,  said  in  the  Bulletin  des 
Armees  de  la,  Republique:  'A  century  ago  tactics  changed  every 
ten  years;  in  the  present  war  they  have  changed  every  six  months.' 
New  weapons,  new  methods  of  combat,  new  means  of  com- 
munication are  continually  being  developed,  and  it  is  in  their 
scientific  application  that  lies  the  test  of  the  modern  army.  In 
April,  1917,  when  the  United  States  came  into  the  war  there 
had  been  an  extraordinary  change  in  tactics  since  August, 
1914.  Unfortunately,  a  new  army  could  not  begin  learning  at 
the  stage  which  its  allies  had  reached;  it  had  to  serve  its  ap- 
prenticeship and  begin  again  at  the  beginning,  making  almost 
the  same  mistakes  as  we  made.  Every  nation  has  a  strong 
natural  indisposition  to  learn  from  another,  and  it  is  only  at 
the  price  of  human  life  that  experience  in  war  can  be  gained." 

The  only  operation  from  which  it  is  possible  to  form  a  judg- 
ment of  the  quality  of  the  United  States  Army  and  the  staff 
work  of  its  High  Command,  we  are  told,  is  the  Argonne-Meuse 
battle,  which  began  on  September  26,  1918,  and  ended  with  the 
armistice  of  November  11.  It  was  the  only  large-scale  operation 
engaged  in  by  the  United  States  Army  under  its  own  command. 
The  plans  of  the  St.  Mihiel  offensive  were  drawn  up,  or,  at  any 
rate,  revised,  by  the  French  General  Staff,  and  French  veteran 
troops  took  a  considerable  part  in  the  action.  Moreover,  the 
reduction  of  that  salient  was  a  strictly  local  operation  with 


THE   LOVING-CUP— A  PARTING  TOAST. 
British  Lion  (to  American  Eagle)—"  Here's  luck  to  you!    You  brought  it  to  me 

— Punch  (London). 


limited  objectives,  according  to  this  observer,  who  points  out 
that  the  Germans  had  no  particular  object  in  staying  at  si. 
Mihiel,  because  by  withdrawing  they  shortened  their  line  ;ii  i 
moment  when  man-power  was  their  greatest,  weakness.  The 
value  of  the  salient  was  mainly  offensive  and  the  time  bad  long 
passed  when  Germany  could  think  of  undertaking  serious 
offensive  operations.     Yet,  as  he  notes — 

"The  success  at  St.  Mihiel  created  a  certain  amount  of  over- 
confidence.  Those  who  did  not  take  into  account  all  the  cir- 
cumstances   of    the    affair    thought    that,    the    reduction    of    the 

salient  might,  he  ranked 
with  the  French  victories 
round  Verdun  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter  of  19  Hi, 
which  were  operations  con- 
ducted in  the  most  scien- 
tific manner  against  an 
enemy  endeavoring  to  hold 
his  ground  at  any  cost. 
On  this  point,  however, 
the  American  troops  who 
had  fought  on  the  French 
and  British  fronts  and 
knew  something  of  modern 
war  had  no  illusions.  They 
knew  that  the  liaison  be- 
tween the  artillery  and  the 
infantry  was  almost  non- 
existent and  that  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Army 
was  far  from  perfect. 
However,  the  operation 
succeeded." 

The  American  achieve- 
ment in  the  Argonne- 
Meuse  battle  was  highly 
creditable  to  the  courage 
and  pertinacity  of  the 
young  troops  engaged,  this  writer  observes,  and  adds: 

"The  attacking  forces  consisted  of  twenty -two  American 
divisions  (506,652  men)  and  four  French  divisions  (36,000), 
while  the  special  artillery  and  other  arms  employed  brought 
up  the  total  to  631,405  Americans  and  138,000  Frenchmen, 
or  769,405  men  in  all.  They  were  opposed  by  forty-six  German 
divisions. 

"The  effectives  of  the  American  infantry  employed  may  be 
reckoned  at  about  260,000  men.  On  September  26  the  average 
German  division  could,  at  an  outside  estimate,  put  between 
2,500  and  3,000  rifles  in  line.  At  the  time  of  the  armistice  the 
average  infantry  strength  of  a  division  had  been  reduced  to 
between  1,000  and  2.000  rifles,  and  this  strength  was  less  than 
half  of  what  it  had  been  in  March.  A  rough  estimate  of  the 
German  infantry  employed  against  the  Americans  in  this  battle 
would  give  from  120,000  to  130,000  rifles. 

"After  forty-seven  days  the  American  Army,  materially 
aided  by  the  advance  in  Champagne  of  the  French  Army  on  its 
left,  succeeded  in  reaching  its  objectives,  clearing  the  Argonne 
Forest  of  the  enemy,  and  cutting  the  all-important  Me/ieres- 
Montmedy  railway-line.  In  the  action  the  American  casualties 
amounted  to  115,529  (including  15,599  killed)  and  the  French 
casualties  to  about  7,000,  making  a  total  of  122,529;  468  guns 
and  16,000  prisoners  were  captured,  more  than  half  the  number 
of  prisoners  being  taken  in  the  first  two  days." 

In  Marshal  Foch's  plan,  the  American  Army  had  a  very 
important  and  difficult  part  to  play,  and  we  are  reminded  that 
the  Argonne-Meuse  operation  had  two  main  object ives,  which 
are  described  as  follows: 

"First,  the  clearing  of  the  Argonne  Forest;    secondly,  the 


OFFICIAL   STAGE   PLAY    BY   THE   GERMAN    POPULACE. 
One  of  many  organized  mass-meetings  in  Germany  voting  protest  against  the  peace  terms,  as  pictured  in  the  Illustrirte  Zeilung,  of  Leipzig. 


cutting  of  the  Mezi&res-Montmfidy  line.  The  Argonne  was  a 
position  that  could  defy  a  frontal  attack,  and  the  plan  was  for 
the  French  to  drive  forward  on  the  west  and  the  Americans 
on  the  cast  of  the  forest,  until  they  threatened  to  envelop  it  on 
the  north.  This  objective  attained,  the  two  armies  were  to 
continue  to  press  forward  on  either  side  of  the  Bois  de  Bour- 
gogne,  the  northern  continuation  of  the  Argonne,  until  the 
enemy  was  driven  across  the  Meuse  and  the  Mezieres-Montmedy 
line  was  cut.  This  line  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  enemy, 
since  it  was  his  main  vote  de  rocade — that  is,  his  chief  line  of  com- 
munication parallel  to  the  front.  It  was,  in  fact,  his  only  line 
of  retreat  south  of  the  Ardennes,  and  its  interruption  implied 
the  collapse  of  all  that  part  of  the  German  Army  on  the  west 
which  depended  on  it  for  its  communications. 

"At  a  point  of  such  strategic  importance  the  enemy  was 
bound  to  resist  to  the  utmost,  and  it  was  clear  that  the  German 
High  Command  would  oppose  to  the  American  advance  every 
man  and  gun  that  it  could  spare.  An  American  victory  would 
mean  the  destruction  of  the  main  pivot  on  which  a  general 
retreat  to  the  Meuse  must  be  based. 

"The  Meuse  heights  between  the  river  and  the  Argonne  con- 
sist of  a  series  of  woods  and  rolling  hills,  which  offered  natural 
positions  of  great  strength.  The  area  was  strongly  fortified, 
tho  the  positions  in  the  rear  of  the  front  lines  were  unfinished. 
The  Americans  had  a  hard  nut  to  crack,  but  on  their  side  they 
had  almost  unlimited  numbers.  The  Roche  was  approaching 
the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  There  had  been  a  general  de- 
terioration of  his  morale,  and  the  German  fighting  man  of  Sep- 
tember 26  was  no  longer  the  splendid  soldier  who  advanced 
against  the  British  and  French  on  March  21.  He  had  lost  faith 
in  his  cause,  and  knew  that  all  his  sacrifices  had  been  in  vain. 
War- weary  and  disheartened,  he  was  endeavoring  to  stave  off 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  an  enemy  numerically  superior,  whose 
confidence  in  victory  was  absolute." 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  writer's  criticism  is  the  distinction 
he  makes  between  the  motor-lorry  and  the  light  railway  as  a 
means  of  transport.  He  quotes  General  Gouraud  as  saying 
some  time  before  the  Somme  battle  of  1916:  "Do  try  and 
persuade  your  people  that  they  will  never  succeed  in  any  offen- 
sive without  light  railways.  Motor  traffic  is  no  substitute  for 
them.  Without  them  everything  will  be  held  up."  (leneral 
Gouraud  practised  what  he  preached,  we  are  told,  and  had  more 
miles  of  light  railway  to  the  mile  of  front  in  his  sector  than  any 
other  general  on  the  French  front.  Credit  is  given  to  the 
Germans  for  Inning  a  magnificent  system  of  railways,  both 
narrow-  and  broad-gage,  behind  the  lines,  and  it  is  confessed  by 
this  Allied  observer  thai  "our  efforts  would  have  been  more 
successful  if  only  we  had  had  a  similar  organization."  Much 
time  and  confusion  mighl  have  been  saved  by  the  Americans 
in  the  days  immediately  preceding  the  Argonne-Meuse  attack 
if  they  had  prepared  tracks  besidi  the  roads  for  infantry  and 
horse  vehicles;  as  it  was,  motor-,  horse-vehicles,  and  men  were  all 
"muddled  together  in  a  conglomerate  mess,  and  it  took  miracles 
uf  patience  and  endless  delay  to  reestablish  circulation."  Also 
American  communications  were  sadly  hampered  by  the  lack  of 
light  railways.     On  October   I,  after  six  days'  battle,  they  were 


still  between  one  and  a  half  and  three  miles  away  from  the  main 
points  of  their  first  objective,  and  the  enemy's  resistance  had 
not  been  weakened.     We  read  then: 

"In  the  second  stage  of  the  battle  the  Americans  succeeded 
in  clearing  the  Argonne  by  a  well-conceived  operation.  A  sud- 
den conversion  of  the  front  of  their  left  wing  to  the  west  enabled 
them  to  scale  the  heights  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  forest,  and 
their  success  clinched  the  victory  won  by  the  French  three  days 
before,  when  they  had  occupied  Challerange.  Their  next 
business  was  to  get  into  touch  with  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung 
all  along  the  line.  Throughout  the  action  the  Americans  were 
hampered  by  an  insufficiency  of  intelligence. 

"  The  positions  and  extent  of  the  various  lines  were  only 
vaguely  known,  and  for  a  time  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung  must 
have  seemed  to  the  infantry  to  he  either  a  myth  or  a  position 
which  was  moving  steadily  northward.  It  was  not  till  Novem- 
ber 1  that  the  Americans  reached  the  Kriemhilde-Stellung. 
The  new  lines,  in  the  absence  of  big  German  counter-attacks, 
had  been  consolidated  and  were  ready  for  the  final  advance  on 
the  last  main  objective  which  was  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  Ger- 
man Army.  Unhappily,  the  battle  had  already  lasted  thirty- 
seven  days,  and  the  enemy  had  only  to  stave  off  defeat  for  ten 
more  days  before  the  armistice." 

From  November  1  to  November  1 1  was  the  last  stage  of  the 
Argonne-Meuse  battle.  The  courage  of  the  American  Army 
and  its  practically  unlimited  supply  of  men  made  it  only  a 
question  of  time  before  the  defense  was  overpowered.  Yet  the 
enemy  made  a  last  desperate  effort  to  save  the  situation,  as 
may  be  judged  from  what  follows: 

"On  November  I  he  threw  three  new  divisions  into  the  line, 
three  more  on  November  2.  six  on  November  3.  two  on  Novem- 
ber 4,  and  three  on  November  5,  so  that  he  engaged  no  fewer 
than  seventeen  fresh  divisions  during  these  five  days.  Then  his 
reserves  were  exhausted  and  there  was  nothing  left  for  him  but 
to  withdraw  behind  the  Meuse.  The  main  object  of  the  battle 
was  fulfilled.  The  Mezieres  railway-line  was  within  reach  of 
the  American  guns.  From  the  German  point  of  view  the  whole 
situation  was  saved  by  the  armistice. 

"The  long  struggle  ended  in  a  victory  for  the  Americans. 
They  were  fortunate  enough  to  come  at  a  moment  when  num- 
bers and  courage  could  turn  the  balance.  Some  four  years 
before  General  Joffre  had  said  cheerfully  that  he  was  'nibbling 
away'  at  the  German  lines,  and  that  continuous  nibbling  had 
brought  the  German  Army  to  the  point   at  which  its  reserves 

were  exhausted. 

"At  the  time  of  the  armistice  Germany  had  on  the  entire 
Western  Front  only  one  fresh  division  in  reserve,  and  a  great 
attack    was    preparing    in    Lorraine    under    General    Mangin's 

command  with  twenty  divisions.  Tho  Americans  had  shown 
that  their  army  was  excellent  material  from  which  after  another 
eighteen  months'  lighting  a  line  set  of  scientific  soldiers  could 
ha\e  been  made.  As  it  was,  their  success  cost  them  dearly. 
The  French  used  to  say  after  the  battle  of  the  Somme  that  there 
were  threi  first-rate  armies  in  the  world,  the  British,  the  French, 
and  the  German.  Had  the  war  continued  for  another  eighteen 
months  the  American  Army  would,  no  doubt,  have  taken  rank 
in  that  category." 
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GERMANY    THINKING    OV    RKVENGE 

THE  FRENCH  AUK  GRATEFUL  to  the  Germans  for 
showing  so  plainly  in  their  outbursts  of  rage  over  the 
Peace  Treaty  what  their  true  attitude  is  toward  the 
future.  "They  arc  already  thinking  of  the  next  war,  in  which 
we  shall  not  be  spared,"  remarks  the  Paris  Illustration.  But 
forewarned  is  forearmed,  and  "to  speak  truth,"  it  adds,  the 
German  outburst  "is  a  medium  of  most  precious  instruction 
for  us  French,  provided  only  thai  we  Know  how  to  read  it  aright ." 
This  French  editor  draws  special  attention  to  an  issue  of  the 
Leipzig  Illustrirte  Zeitungx  which  has  also  reached  this  office. 
It  is  devoted  to  "a  protest  against  the  peace  of  violence,"  and 
the  object  of  convincing  the  German  people  that  the  Allied  and 
Associated    Powers  are  tyrannical  hypocrites   is  clearly   the  aim 

in  the  greater  part,  of  the  pictures  and  the  text  of  this  number. 
Of  two  pictures  herewith  reproduced,  the  contributor  to  UIllus- 
tration  observes: 

"Behold  these  two  contrasting  figures  at  bay.  One  is  a  being 
of  darkness  whose  eye  glares  with  hate,  whose  ears  are  pointed 
as  those  of  a  demon,  and  whose  long  hair  consists  of  hissing 
snakes.  He  carries  heavy  chains  with  which  he  is  to  bind  his 
enemy,  who,  undoubtedly,  is  the  naked  tigure  he  faces  and  who 
is  holding  up  no  other  weapon  of  defense  than  a  blossoming 
branch.  The  thought  seems  to  be  that  conquered  Germany, 
tho  facing  the  violence  of  the  whole  world,  bears  in  hand  the 
symbol  of  the  future. 

"In  this  rather  puzzling  composition,  the  German  artist  seems 
to  have  forgotten  who  it  was  that  during  the  five  years  of  war 
and  invasion  forged  these  massive  chains  and  who  was  bound 
with  them.  He  does  not  realize  that  he  is  bringing  this  tragic 
charge  against  himself  and  his  nation.  The  other  symbolical 
picture  entitled  'Hands  Off!'  shows  Siegfried  flourishing  his 
victorious  sword  as  if  about  to  sever  the  hand  of  the  invisible 
enemy  that  is  reaching  across  the  Rhine.  Above  the  Rhine 
we  see  a  stormy  sky  from  which  flying  furies  rain  down  sulfur 
and  fire.  But  Siegfried  bravely  defends  the  river  and  Germania. 
This  archaic  and  puerile  design  impels  one  to  smile,  and  to  smile 
even  more  when  one  remembers  that  just  now  it  is  the  Rhine- 
landers  themselves  who  are  shouting  'Hands  Off!'  to  the  parasitic 
officials  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria,  to  whom  the  exclamation  means 
a  curt  dismissal." 


In  the  same  number  of  the  Illuslrirte  Zeitung, Count  Wcatarp, 
former,  leader  of  the  Prussian  Conservative  party,  vehemontlj 
exhorts  the  German  Government  and  nation  to  refu  e  to 
render  i he  ex- Kaiser  and  the  German  war-leaderri  to  the  tribunal 

of  the  Allies.      His  appeal  is  summed  up  in  these  word 

"A  people  such  as  the  German  people  oan  rise  from  po\. 
through  hard   work.     They  can  one  da>    shake  off  the  foreign 
yoke,   whether  it    is   military,   political,  or  economic.     German 
territory  and  lost  Germans  oan  be  recovered  by  fighting  for  them. 
But  the  shame  that  would  fling  the  German  people  into  the  du  I 

of    the   earth    for   centuries    were    they    to   deliver    their    Emperor 

of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty   and  the  heroes  of  the  world-war 

to  the  vengeance  of  the  enemy   never  could   be  wiped  Out." 

Many  statements  from  other  prominent  Germans  also  adorn 
the  pages  of  the  issue,  the  general  theme  being  that  the  Trials 
is  not  at  all  idee,  and,  as  we  are  obligingly  forewarned  by  the 
chemist,  Wilhelm  Ostwald,  who  is  held  responsible  for  poison- 
gas  and  incendiary  pastils,  "a  forced  peace  will  provoke  a  future 
war."  The  conclusion  of  the  writer  in  L' Illustration  is  thai 
"Every  printed  line  and  picture  in  the  /// ustrirte  Zeitung 
proves  what  the  Germans  are  and  what  they  intend  to  remain." 

French  suspicion  of  Germany's  attitude  is  confirmed  by  the 
utterances  of  some  German  newspapers.  Thus  the  Berlin 
Pan-German  organ,  Deutsche  Z&iiung,  we  learn  from  dispatches, 
has  been  supprest  for  printing  as  a  head-line,  "Revenge  for 
the  Dishonor  of  1919,"  on  an  article  about  the  Peace  Treaty. 
The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  strikes  an  attitude  between  defiance 
and  weakness  in  the  knees  when  it  says  of  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  by  the  German  delegates  that — 

"To  imagine  such  a  thing  and  remain  calm  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult. Our  emotions  seem  irrepressible,  but  we  must  learn  to 
keep  them  within  bounds.  We  do  not  need  to  crush  them  out. 
Oh,  no;  but  to  shout  our  feelings  to  the  world,  which  for  a 
period  was  a  political  duty,  is  no  longer  opportune.  Now  we 
must  la  ina  to  keep  silent.  Our  faith  will  speak  for  us,  and  if 
God  wills,  some  day  our  deeds  will.  Such  humiliations  can  not 
be  without  a  thorn  which  will  remind  us  and  our  children  of  the 
day  that  must  come.  Until  then  we  must  not  rest  passively,  but 
fulfil  our  duties,  which  have  grown  more  numerous  than  ever." 


DEFENSELESS  GERMANY  AND  THE  TYRANT  ALLIES.  "HANDS   OFF  THE    RHINE! 

GERMANY'S    TOPSYTURVY    MIND    REVEALED    IX    PARALLEL. 


^ 
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LOSS   OF   SMYRNA   ANGERS   TURKEY 

■ 

VIGOROUS  PROTESTS  are  being  heard  in  the  Turkish 
press  and  among  the  people  against  the  decision  of  the 
Peace  Conference  to  permit  Greece  to  occupy  Smyrna. 
That  trouble  was  foreseen  in  some  quarters  before  the  occupation 
may  be  judged  from  the  prediction  of  a  resident  of  Smyrna  who 
wrote  to  the  London  Times  that  a  Greek  protectorate,  "far  from 
pacifying  the  country,  would  again  kindle  animosities  and 
light  a  torch  of  discord,  the  flaring  up  of  which  may  take  years 
to  extinguish."  The  writer  declares  he  holds  no  brief  for  the 
Turks,  and  claims  that  British,  French,  and  Italian  residents  of 
Smyrna  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  his,  even  though  they  have 
suffered  much  at  the  hands  of  the  Turkish  officials.  Con- 
stantinople   dispatches    say    sharp    fighting    took    place   when 


TURKISH   POPULATION  CLAIMS  IN   SMYRNA. 

Black  sections  of  the  disks  indicate  the  preponderance  of  Moslem  popu- 
lation in  Smyrna  and  its  province  Aidin.    The  Arabic  under   the  disks 
is  translated  in  the   statistics  given  in  the  accompanying  article,  which 
records  other  nationals,  as  shown  by  the  shaded  sectors. 


Greek  troops  landed  in  Smyrna  and  three  hundred  Turks 
and  one  hundred  Greeks  were  killed.  The  fighting  took  place, 
we  are  told,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  Turkish  quarter  -of  the 
city,  where  the  Greeks  were  met  by  lively  rifle-fire.  The 
entrance  of  Greek  and  Allied  forces  at  Smyrna,  according  to  the 
Paris  Journal,  precipitated  a  political  crisis  in  which  the  entire 
cabinet  of  the  Turkish  Grand  Vizier,  Ferid  Pasha,  resigned. 
Constantinople  newspapers  display  consternation  at  the  action 
of  the  Peace  Conference  and  picture  the  Turkish  people  as  a 
nation  in  mourning  and  stupefaction  before  this  "sudden  and 
overwhelming  calamity."  A  great  mass-meeting  was  held  in  the 
auditorium  of  the  University,  at  which  were  present  all  the 
faculties  and  pupils  of  the  schools.  Among  the  audience  also, 
we  are  told,  was  a  great  number  of  Turkish  ladies  of  high  rank., 
The  heads  of  the  various  schools  delivered  fiery  speeches  of  pro- 
test against  the  occupation  of  Smyrna,  and  in  no  uncertain  tone 
called  upon  the  people  for  prompt  and  concerted  action.  A 
typical  presentation  of  the  Turkish  view  is  found  in  the  Con- 
stantinople Wakit,  which  remarks: 

"We  have  been  aware  of  the  long-cherished  desire  of  the 
Greeks  to  possess  Smyrna.  We  have;  noted  not  without  disqui- 
etude the  strong  influence  of  Venizelos  in  the  Peace  Conference. 
But  we  are  astounded  that  when  the  whole  question  of  Turkey's 
future  is  still  undecided,  still  pending,  a  decision  of  such  grave 
importance  to  the  Ottoman  state  should  he  hurriedly  put  into 
execution  before  the  justice  of  it  could  possibly  be  impartially 
studied.  Have  conquered  peoples  no  rights  to  he  respected 
by  their  conquerors?  Consider  the  official  statistics  of  the 
population  of  the  province  of  Aidin  and  of  the  city  of  Smyrna. 
The  plurality  of  Moslems  in  Smyrna  is  apparent  from  the 
subjoined  record,  while  in  the  province  the  Moslem  population 
is    in    an    overwhelming    majority.     It   is    inevitable    that    the 


Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna  will  engender  endless  bitter  op- 
position by  this  population  so  unjustly  treated." 

The  population  statistics  just   referred  to   are  given  by  the 

Wakit  as  follows: 

Population  of  Smyrna. 

Moslems in  ,486 

Greeks X7.497 

Jews 24,403 

Armenians 12,857 

Catholics  and  Protestants 1 ,936 


Total . 


238,179 


Population  of  the  Province  of  Aidin. 

Moslems l  ,293,527 

Greeks 233,914 

•lews 36,750 

Armenians , 21,194 

Catholics  and  Protestants 3,611 

Total 1,588,996 

In  defense  of  the  Greek  occupation  of  Smyrna,  a  correspondent 
writes  to  the  London  Times  that  for  the  administration  and  de- 
velopment of  this  region  the  Kingdom  of  Greece  will  have  at  its 
service  "a  great  population  of  its  own  race  and  religion,  native 
to  the  soil,  not  for  hundreds,  but  for  thousands  of  years,  con- 
scious that  it  now  can  recreate  the  glory  and  prosperity  of  the 
past."     We  read  further  that — 

"Greece  is  a  small  nation,  but  what  is  remarkable  about  it 
is  not  its  financial  weakness,  but  its  steadily  growing  financial 
strength.  Those  who  doubt  its  capacity  to  develop  an  agricul- 
tural country  should  turn  from  prophecy  to  an  actual  example 
of  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  The  population  of  Thessaly 
in  1881,  just  after  it  was  taken  over  from  the  sterile  rule  of 
Turkey,  was  293,993.  In  1907  it  had  risen  to  422,577,  marking 
an  annual  increase  of  1.72  per  cent.,  the  highest  increase  of  any 
European  state  except  Belgium.  The  price  of  property  has  been 
trebled.  In  1881  there  was  not  a  mile  of  carriage-road.  To-day 
there  are  385  kilometers  of  railway  and  700  kilometers  of  car- 
riage-road. Brigandage  has  disappeared,  taxation  is  light,  and 
the  agriculturist  has  become  a  peasant  proprietor  instead  of  a 
serf.      What  happened  in  Thessaly  will  happen  in  Asia  Minor." 


FINDING  IRELAND  IN  EUROPE  — With  the  "President 
of  the  Irish  Republic"  in  the  United  States  seeking  to  sell  bonds 
for  the  support  of  his  Government,  and  with  the  deputation  of 
Irish-American  delegates  stirring  up  the  topic  of-  Irish  inde- 
pendence in  Ireland,  England,  and  Paris,  the  international 
character  of  the  Irish  problem  begins  to  appear,  or  "loom,"  as 
some  writers  would  put  it.  As  "makers  of  a  new  world"  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  are  sneered  at  by  a  writer  of  evident 
Irish  sympathies  in  The  New  Europe  (London),  who  refuses  to 
consider  them  as  "western  democracies,"  and  advises  us  to  term 
them  "western  empires  in  contradistinction  to  the  democracies 
which  have  replaced  the  old  middle  and  eastern  empires."  They 
framed  the  peace  settlement  not  as  democracies  "partitioning  a 
large  part  of  the  globe  and  delimiting  new  republics,  but  as 
autocratic  empires  using  the  methods,  weapons,  and  principles 
of  the  old  secret  diplomacy."     The  result  is  that — 

"There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  indifference  shown  to  Ireland. 
If  she  had  belonged  to  Germany  or  Austria  she  would  be  free; 
but  she  is  neither  one  of  the  'fruits  of  victory'  nor  one  of  the 
'guaranties  of  peace.'  She  is  not  a  fragment  of  a  defeated  or 
disintegrated  empire — a  prize  for  allotment — nor  would  her 
recognition  as  a  free  state  make  her  an  obstacle  either  to  the 
resurgence  of  a  defeated  empire  or  to  the  spread  of  Bolshevism. 
For  the  rest,  she  is  in  a  military  and  strategical  sense  the  most 
helpless,  perhaps,  of  all  the  subject  nationalities  of  the  world, 
in  the  old  order  or  the  new,  without  even  that  kind  of  factitious 
power,  open  frequently  to  the  weakest,  which  comes  from  being 
an  object  of  evenly  balanced  predatory  ambitions  or  a  sort  of 
No  Man's  Land  to  keep  quarrelsome  rivals  apart.  There  is  no 
use  for  her  as  a  buffer  or  as  a  link  in  a  sanitary  cordon  or  as  inter- 
nationalized salvage  from  a  cockpit  of  conflicting  claims.  An 
island  on  the  skirts  of  Europe,  the  isolated  and  undisputed 
property  of  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  she  fulfils 
(as  yet)  no  function  which  gives  her  a  positive  working  value 
on  the  diplomatic  chess-board,  but  survives  rather  as  an  abstract 
problem,  raising  in  all  its  naked  simplicity  the  question:  Shall 
a  nation  which  desires  freedom  be  free?" 


HNumaai 


THE  "U"-BOAT   PERIL   ENDED    FOREVER 


THE    FEAR    that 
Germany      may 
secretly    build    a 
big  submarine   fleet   and 

launch  her  "next  war"  by 

a  wholesale  destruction 
of  Allied  shipping  loses 
much  of  its  terror  when 
we  learn  that  the  dreaded 
C-boat  was  pretty  nearly 
at  it's  last  gasp  when  the 
armistice  was  signed.  "In 
fact,"  we  are  assured, 
"naval  experts  state  with 
conviction  that  if  the 
conflict  had  continued 
through  another  summer, 
the  submarine  would  liter- 
ally have  been  driven  from 
the  ocean."  British  in- 
ventions played  a  large 
part  in  producing  this 
result  so  reassuring  for 
the  island  kingdom,  but 
inventiveness 
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THE    L-BOAT'S    FUTILE    EFFORTS   TO    ESCAPE. 

Chart  showing  operations  of  units  6  and  10  against  German  (/-boats,  September  G, 
1918  based  on  official  data  collected  by  naval  officers  during  the  actual  engagement. 


! 


Our  part  is  well  illustrated  by  the  stoiw  of  how  the 
submarine-chaser  first  disabled  a  German  [/-boat 
with  depth  bombs,  then  listened  to  the  frantic  efforts  of  her  crew, 
far  beneath  the  surface,  to  repair  her,  and  finally  heard  the 
revolver-shots  that  sent  the  despairing  Huns  to  kingdom  come 
by  their  own  hands,  as  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  Journal  of 
Electricity  (San  Francisco,  June  1),  which  also  describes  the 
operation  of  the  wonderful  electric  "listening  device"  which  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  America's 
efforts  toward  the  termination  of  the  sub- 
marine menace.  This  device,  kept  secret, 
of  course,  during  the  war,  was  the  com- 
posite work  of  several  of  our  large  electri- 
cal constructing  firms,  assisted  and  advised 
by  many  eminent  scientists,  engineers,  and 
research  men,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
National  Research  Council.  From  these 
sources  grew  finally  the  American  sub- 
marine detector — a  development  of  the  old 
principles  of  sound-wave  transmission  in 
water  in  an  altogether  new  and  startling 
manner.     We  read: 


"The  apparatus  was  first  designed  to 
hang  overhead  from  naval  craft,  amidship 
below  the  water-line,  and  it  depended  for 
its  direction-getting  qualities  on  the  pecu- 
liar and  heretofore  little  understood  faculty 
of  the  human  ear  to  detect  the  direction  of 
sound  by  the  shifting  of  that  sound  from 
one  ear  to  the  other. 

"To  overcome  the  obstacle  of  interfer- 
ence of  sounds  made  by  the  listening  ship's 
own  motors,  another  device  was  developed 
which  could  be  trailed  off  the  stern  a  hun- 
dred or  so  feet  away  where  the  engine 
noises  of  the  ship  were  out  of  range,  and 
the  sound  w#s  then  brought  in  to  the  oper- 


SAILOK   LISTENING   TO  A        U     -BOAT. 

The  principle  of  the  device  is  virtually 
that  of  extending  the  distance  between  the 
ears  of  the  listener  by  plates  on  either  side 
of  the  ship,  so  that  an  appreciable  length 
of  time  is  required  for  sound  to  travel  from 
one  side  to  the  other. 


ator  in  the  ship's  bold. 
\  t  bird  adaptat  ion  of  the 
listening  principle  was  an 

instrument  which  pro- 
truded through  the  hull 
and  was  a  stal  ionarj  pari 
of  i  he  vessel's  equipment . 
"  While  demonstral  ing 
the  device  to  (he  Bri1  ish 
Admiralty,  our  American 
engineers  were  asked  to 
study  the  question  of  lit- 
ting  submarine  deteel  ion 
units  to  airplanes,  bal- 
loons,  and  dirigibles. 

"After  some  experi- 
mentation, followed  by 
more  practical  tests  and 
conferences  with  the  Lan- 
cashire group  of  scientists 
at  Harwich,  apparatus 
was  developed  which  met, 
these  needs,  and  many 
aircraft  were  equipped 
with  sound  -  detectors 
which  rendered  il  possible 
for  them  to  follow  the 
course  of  the  enemy  after 
they  had  seen  her  sub- 
merge, a  valuable  faculty 
which  such  craft  did  not 
possess  until  the  introduction  of  the  American  detector. 

"When  the  devices  had  proved  themselves  eminently  satis- 
factory after  exhaustive  experimentation  here,  the  Navy  De- 
partment organized  a  special  service  party  under  Capt.  R.  II. 
Leigh,  of  the  Bureau  of  Steam  Engineering,  to  demonstrate  the 
detectors  to  the  British  Admiralty.  Shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  this  party  abroad,  the  American  submarine  detectors  were 
universally  adopted  by  all  the  Allied  navies. 

"Under  ideal  conditions,  with  extraneous  noises  reduced  to  a 
minimum  or  entirely  eliminated,  the  device  was  effective  at  a 

range  of  fifteen  to  twenty-five  miles,  and 
under  average  circumstances  at  a  range  of 
between  three  and  eight  miles. 

"Trained  operators  could  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  sounds  made  by  ap- 
proaching surface  craft  and  under-water 
vessels  (submarines). 

"Within  five  miles  the  engine  charac- 
teristics of  different  vessels  were  clearly 
marked,  even  to  the  point  of  identifying 
by  name  certain  unseen  vessels  after  they 
had  been  observed  previousWfor  more  than 
one  time.  The  direction  of  sound  could 
usually  be  computed  within  a  very  few  de- 
grees of  its  actual  location  and  a  good 
judgment  of  the  distance  could  generally 
be  made. 

"It  was  found  practical  to  tell  when  a 
submarine  changed  from  her  oil  engines  to 
electrical  drive,  which  was  necessary  every 
time  she  submerged. 

"The  addition  of  these  listening  devices 
to  submarines  added  the  heretofore  lacking 
sense  of  hearing  to  all  the  underwater 
craft,  and  made  them  at  once  a  much 
more  effective  weapon  of  offense. 

"An  Allied  submarine  on  one  occasion 
chased  a  German  U-boat  for  four  hours, 
while  both  craft  were  submerged,  without 
once  losing  sound-contact  with  the  enemy. 
"The  engagement  which  is  illustrated 
occurred  early  one  morning  in  the  English 
Channel.      A   small   squadron   of    chasers 
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discovered  an  enemy  craft  moving  slowly  up  the  channel  sub-      bombs  was 'let  go,"  and  the  little  fleet   halted  for  further  obser- 
merged.     Forming  for  the  attack,   they  rushed  over  the  spot       rations.     Pretty  soon  the  whirl  of  the  submarine  electric  motors 
where  their  listeners  indicated  the  ('-boat  to  be,  dropt  a  pattern       was  heard,  evidently  in  an  effort  to  reach  the  surface, 
of  depth  bombs,  and  then  withdrew  to  take  observations.  "Then  came  a  crunching  noise,  not  unlike  the  popping  in  of  a 

"Feverish  activity  and  the  sound  of  hammers  ringing  against       blown-up  paper  bag.     It  was  apparent  that  the  submarine   had 

been  damaged  and  put  out  of  control,  and  that  she 
had  collapsed  from  the  tremendous  water-pressure 
at  these  depths. 

'"Many  incidents  of  this  kind  occurred  during  the 
subsequent  operations  in  foreign  waters  and  several 
submarines  were  accounted  for  through  the  direct 
aid  of  the  American  listening  devices.  In  fact, 
naval  experts  state  with  conviction  that  if  the»con- 
flict  had  continued  through  another  summer,  the 
submarine  would  literally  have  been  driven  from 
the  ocean."        

THE   COW   OF   TREES 

STEVENSON  ONCE  CALLED  THE  COCO- 
NUT "the  giraffe  of  trees."  In  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Pacific  Marine  Review 
(June),  Andrew  Farrell  objects  to  the  metaphor 
as  superficial.  Intrinsically,  he  says,  it  is  nothing 
of  the  sort.  It  is  the  cow  of  trees.  In  the  South 
Seas  a  coconut-grove  is  as  a  herd  of  beef  cattle  to 
us.  Since  white  men  first  went  to  the  islands  they 
have  traded  for  copra,  the  dried  meat  of  the  mature 
nut;  of  late,  the  trade  in  copra  and  coconut-oil  has 
grown  amazingly,  especially  to  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle,  but  even  to-day  few  can  define  "copra," 
and  still  fewer  knoAv  anything  of  its  manufacture. 
He  goes  on: 
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NATIVE  MILL  GRINDING  COCONUT  IN  INDIA. 
The  oxen  blindfolded,  so  their  circular  trips  will  not  make  them  dizzy. 


the  ship's  side  was  heard.     The  submarine  engines  would  then 
start  up  and  stop,  start  and  stop. again. 

"Further  attacks  were  delivered,  and  more  noise  came  to  the 
listeners  from  the  hold  of  the  submarine.  Evidently  the  first 
depth  charge  had  taken  good  effect  and  the  enemy's  crew  were 
making  a  last  desperate  effort  to  reach  the  surface.  Then  there 
Ayas  a  dead  silence,  broken  at  last  by  twenty-five  sharp  reports 
like  revolver-shots.  The  crew,  giving  up  in  despair,  had  com- 
mitted suicide.  The  loss  of  this  submarine  was  later  sub- 
stantiated by  the  British  Intelligence  Department." 

Another  time,  on  New-year's  day,  1918,  Captain  Leigh  went 
out  in  the  channel  with  three  trawlers,  equipped 
with  the  detecting  apparatus.  A  wireless  message 
from  an  air-ship  gave  the  position  of  a  sub- 
marine which  had  just  been  seen  to  submerge. 
The  channel  had  been  laid  out  in  squares  to  facili- 
tate the  location  of  craft,  and  the  squadron 
steamed  over,  got  their  devices  out,  and  picked 
up  the  submarine  course.     To  quote  further: 

"When  believing  themselves  about  over  the 
enemy,  they  discharged  depth  bombs,  and  later  a 
trawling  instrument  was  used  which  indicated  that 
the  submarine  had  been  destroyed.  Great  quanti- 
ties of  oil  rising  to  the  surface,  also  substantiated 
the  success  o!'  the  attack. 

"Alter  sonic  months  another  squadron  was 
equipped  and  sent  into  the  Mediterranean  and 
Adriatic,  where  at  this  time  submarine  activity 
was  at  its  height. 

."Three  of  the  chasers  patrolling  in  formation 
abreasl  one  dark  night  heard  a  submarine  ap- 
proaching. The  bearings  obtained  by  the  two 
beam  vessels  pointed  directly  toward  the  center 
boat.  Tile  middle  boat  now  heard  the  submarine 
approaching  from  a  position  dead  astern.,  The 
enemy  came  nearer  and  nearer  and  finally  passed 
right  under  the  chaser,  so  close  to  the  surface  that 
those  on  board  felt  a  wave  of  water  along  the  keel 
of  their  ship. 

"When  the  German  had  passed  on  and  out  in 
front,  tlie  attack  was  made  in  unison,  a  pattern  of 


' '  Within  that  broad  belt  of  sea  included  between 
the  two  tropics  and  stretching  from  America  to 
Asia,  the  coconut  almost  invariably  is  found.  There  are  few 
islands  so  poor  and  sunstricken  as  to  afford  none.  The  botan- 
ist's explanation  is  simple:  The  tough  outer  husk  and  fiber, 
as  well  as  the  covering  of  the  nut  proper,  formed  an  admir- 
able armor  against  the  salt  water,  so  that  the  coconut,  through 
thousands  of  years,  was  spread  by  ocean  currents  to  every 
land  on  which  it  could  thrive.  And  thrive  it  does,  even  with  its 
roots  in  the  sea,  if  only  it  is  not  exposed  to  cold  winds  and 
to  drought,  for,  altho  it  may  endure  the  salt,  it  must  have  fresh 
water. 

"Nothing  has,  and  apparently  nothing  can,  supplant  copra 
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THESE   NUTS   ARE   MEAT.   DRINK,  AND  CLOTHING  TO  THE   ISLANDERS  OF  THE   PACIFIC. 


as  the  premier  product  of  most  of  the  islands.  During  the  last 
hundred  years,  since  the  whites  first  knew  of  the  islands  com- 
mercially, coconut-oil  and  copra  have  flowed  steadily  into 
occidental  markets  from  virtually  every  tropical  group.  There 
have  been  other  notable  products :  Hawaii  long  ago  was  denuded 
of  its  sandalwood;  Penrhyn  relies  more  upon  pearl-shell  than 
upon  copra;  elsewhere  beach-la-mar  for  the  Chinese  market  is 
gathered  from  the  lagoon  beaches,  but,  on  the  whole,  copra  has 
first  place.  --In  many  atolls  which  lack  beach-la-mar  and  pearl 
nothing  else  of  commercial  value  is  produced. 

"Every  pound  of  copra  brought  into  the  ports  of  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Seattle  from  the  South  Seas  may  have  a  pathetic  little 
story  behind  it.  The  native  always  is  between  the  devil  of  his 
appetite  and  the  deep  sea  of  desire  for  white  man's  goods.  He 
can  not  eat  his  coconut  and  make  copra  of  it,  manifestly,  but — 

"However,  not  all  are  eaten.  It  is  only  the  mature  nut  that 
becomes  copra,  because  the  oil'  content  of  the  green  nuts  is 
relatively  small  and  the  meat  thin.  So  these  hard,  ill-favored, 
aged  nuts  that  no  native  would  eat  from  choice,  yet  rich  in  that 
most  remarkable  vegetable  oil,  are  denuded  of  their  fibrous 
husk  that  defies  the  inexperienced  white  man  but  yields  readily 
to  a  sharpened  stick  in  the  hands  of  the  native.  Then  they 
art  split,  the  meat  removed  and  dried  in  the  hot  tropical  sun. 
Two  nuts  have  gone  to  make  one  pound  of  dry  copra. 

"The  mature  nut  is  roughly  one-third  water,  one-third  oil, 
and  one-third  solid  matter.  The  water  having  been  evaporated, 
one-half  the  dried  copra  is  oil,  and  probably  the  finest  vegetable- 
oil  of  the  world." 

What  the  coconut  means  to  the  native,  Mr.  Farrell  goes  on 
to  say,  scarcely  can  be  exaggerated.  He  makes  thatch  of  the 
leaves.  In  some  islands  he  wears  a  skirt  of  shredded  leaf. 
Coconut  sennit  is  his  cord.  In  most  low  islands,  where  the 
water  is  brackish  and  undrinkable,  he  depends  on  the  milk  of  a 
green  nut,  or,  better,  the  sap  of  a  tightly  bound  bud.  Fer- 
mented, this  becomes  coconut  toddy,  and,  boiled,  it  is  a  brown, 
sweet-sirup  beverage.  When  the  islander  dances  or  goes  abroad 
in  the  rain  he  anoints  his  body  with  coconut-oil.  And 
every  drop  takes  its  toll  from  the*  copra  production.  To  quote 
further : 

"To  manufacture  the  oil  for  his  own  use,  the  native  shreds 
the  mature  nut  into  fine  bits  and  expresses  the  juice  by  torsion 
in  the  fine,  gauzelike  stuff    taken    from  the  base  of  the  tree 
fronds.     This  cream  is  boiled  over  a  slow  fire, . p'erf tinned  with' 
sweet-smelling  woods. 

"The  metaphor  of  'the  cow  of  trees,'  indeed,  is  apt.  Mothers 
feed  the  exprest  juice  of  the  nut  to  infants  for  a  day  or  two  after 
birth,  and  instances  are  known  of  children  who  feed  for  eighteen 
months  on  nothing  else  than  this  rich,  chalk-white,  creamy 
fluid.     Meat  of  the  young  nut  is  a  delicious  custard!  -  Frekli 


toddy  has  a  certain  lactic  taste,  which,  on  fermentation,  becomes 
pronounced,  as  tho  it  were  slightly  soured  milk. 

"Half  a  century  and  more  ago  the  first  copra  plantations 
managed  by-white  men  for  their  own  profit  arose  in  the  South 
Seas.  The  principal  consumers  have  been  steadily  enlarging 
their  holdings  since.  Whole  islands,  usually  atolls,  are  owned 
by  British  companies,  which  employ  native  labor  at  low  wages. 
How  long  the  native  will  be  satisfied  with  his  wage,  particularly 
when  he  pays  white  men's  prices  for  white  men's  goods,  is  an 
interesting  conjecture.  Moreover,  the  virtual  certainty  of 
periodical  droughts,  such  as,  for  example,  beset  the  equatorial 
atolls  two  years  ago,  and  the  increased  cost  of  operating  vessels 
to  these  out-of-the-way  islands,  are  factors  that  will  make  for 
higher  prices  henceforth.  As  ft  is,  the  native  himself  (the 
independent  producer  on  his  own  lands,  that  is)  receives  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  European  price.  At  a  time  when  copra  was 
worth  $200  a  ton  in  London  the  native  was  receiving  about  $40, 
or  perhaps  less,  from  the  white  or  Chinese  trader." 
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SWIMMING:    THE  SPORT  OF  CRIPPLES— Many    a    man 

who  can  not  get  along  comfortably  on  land,  is  at  home  in  the 
water.  Byron  had  a  clubfoot,  and  walked  with  a  cane,  yet  he 
swam  the  Hellespont  in  emulation  of  the  fabled  Leander.  In 
fact,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  May  17)  that  a  man  crippled  in  the  lower  limbs  by 
deformity,  injury,  or  paralysis  can  often  move  easily  in  the 
water.  •-It~is<  only  recently,  however,  that  this  knowledge,  tho 
possest  by  many,  has  received  any  application  as  a  principle  in 
therapeutics.     We  read: 

"Many  merits  have  been  claimed  for  baths,  but  not,  so  far  as 
we  know,  this,  until  recently.  '  We  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  bath  at  the  special  surgical  (orthopedic)  military 
hospital(at  Tooting,  and  it  was  quite  obvious  that  it  was  ha'ving 
a  beneficial  effect'upon  many  of  the  patients  who  used  it.  The 
effect' on  cases,  for  instance,  of  partial  paraplegia  is  produced  by  a 
combination' :  of  causes — physical,  physiological,  -  and  mental. 
The  high, specific  gravity  of  the  water,  as  compared  with  air, 
buoys  up  the  limbs,  and  the  absence  of  friction  with  the  surface 
of  the  bed  renders  movement  easier;  when  the  man  swims,  or 
while  he  is  learning,  the  muscles  receive  natural  physiological 
stimulus  originating  in  the  cortex,  and  a  beneficial  mental  effect 
is  produced  by  the  man's  discovery  that  he  can  move  his  limbs 
and  get  about* in'the  water.  The  building  of  a  swimming-bath 
sounds  an  elaborate  business,  but  that  established  at  the  hospital 
at  Tooting,  by  Lieut.'-Col.  D.  K.  McDowell,  the  officer  in  charge, 
with  the  help  of  the  British' Red  Cross  Society,  was  quickly  put 
up  at  no  great  cost  by  the  conversion  of  what  had  been  a  lavatory. 
It  is  not  big,  nor  is  it  deep,  but  appears  to  answer  the  purpose 
very  well." 


CUTTING   DOWN  THE   WASTE 

MATERIAL  IN  A  FACTORY  does  not  all  go  into  the 
finished  product.  Some  of  it  is  always  left  over  and 
becomes  "sera])"  or  "waste" — a  certain  proportion  of 
it  necessarily  so.  But  il  lias  been  found  that  the  proportion 
"scrapped'- is  almost  always  larger  than  necessary,  and  that  sav- 
ings amounting  to  many  thousands  of  dollars 
a  year  can  be  effected  by  systematically  re- 
ducing it.  How  this  has  been  done  in  many 
instances  is  related  by  Johnson  Heywood  in 
an  article  contributed  i<>  Factory  (Chicago, 
Junei.  Mr.  Heywood  tells  us  that  in  gen- 
eral the  scrap-pile  fattens  on  wastes  of  three 
kinds — material  wasted  by  incorrect  manu- 
facturing methods,  improper  cutting,  and 
spoilage  due  to  poor  workmanship.  To 
quote  and  condense  his  article: 


"Two  methods  are  effective  in  overcom- 
ing these  faults — the  one  to  use  is  dictated 
by  the  exact  conditions  involved.  They  are, 
standardization  of  methods  and  processes, 
and  bonuses  based  on  quality.  Usually  these 
1  wo  methods  go  together,  but  neither  as  a 
rule  accomplishes  much  unless  based  on  a 
thorough  and  common-sense  analysis  of 
tlie  exact  difficulty  which  is  involved. 

"In  the  knitting  industry  a  number  of 
wastes  due  to  incorrect  manufacturing  meth- 
ods have,  by  long-established  custom,  come 
to  be  looked  upon  as  necessary  evils.  How- 
ever, in  one  knit-underwear  mill  at  least 
two  of  these  wastes  have  been  reduced  to  a 
great  extent. 

"The  first  is  due  to  improper  marking. 
The  photograph  reproduced  [opposite] 
shows  a  roll  of  knit  cloth  as  it  left  the 
knitting-room  after  having  been  marked  in 
the  wasteful  way  common  to  knitters.  Usually,  twelve  to  eight- 
een inches  of  the  full  width  of  the  piece  was  lost  on  each  roll, 
as  that  much  had  to  be  cut  off  to  remove  the  markings. 

"To  overcome  this,  instead  of  using  crayon,  the  operator  was 
required  to  mark  the  roll  with  special  metal  stamps  and  a 
bleach-resisting  ink.  This  consumes  only  about  three  inches 
of  the  roll.'or  actually  saves  from  seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent, 
of  the  former  waste. 

''There  was  another  common  end-waste  in  knit-goods  due  to 
the  distortion  of  the  roll-end  in  its  passage  through  the  dye-house. 
Jt  was  customary  to  tie  several  rolls  of  cloth  together,  end  to 
end,  so  that  the  passage  through  the  vats  would  be  continuous. 
After  being  pulled  and  squeezed  through  the  kettles  for  an 
hour  or  more,  it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  ends  are  unfit  for  use. 

"But  now  these  ends  are  sewed  together  with  a  chain-stitch 
sewing-machine  which  not  only  saves  all  but  two  inches  of  waste, 
but  puts  the  strain  evenly  across  the  width 
of  the  roll.  The  chain-stitches  are  easily 
unraveled  after  the  dyeing  is  complete.  The 
actual  total  saving  made  amounts  to  over 
$10, 000  a  year  in  one  mill,  which  has  a  pro- 
duction of  2,000  dozen  garments  a  day. 

"Where  a  great  many  parts  are  run 
through  an  operation  with  a  single  setting 
of  the  machine,  as  with  screw  and  other 
automatic;  and  semiautomatic  machines, 
what  is  known  as  'first-piece  inspection' 
saves  a  great  deal  of  waste.  Obviously,  if  the 
tools  are  improperly  set,  every  single  piece 
made  will  be  defective  unless  the  setting  is 
corrected. 

"One  concern,  which  found  that  much  of 
material  was  being  spoiled   in   this  way,   in- 
stalled  a  rigid  system  of   first-piece   inspec- 
tion.    In  this  concern,  '  first-piece  inspection ' 
is  performed  by  a  special  inspector  and  pro- 
duction can  not  start  on  any  machine  until  he  has  O.  K.'d  the 
first  piece  made.     Where  formerly  it  was  not  unusual  for  hun- 
dreds of  'off  dimension'  parts  to  be  delivered  by  a  machine  to 
the  junk-pile,  this  form  of  waste  never  happens  now. 

"Where  material  must  be  cut,  great  chances  exist  for  waste 


Illustrations  hy  courtesy  of  "Factory,"  Chicago. 
THE  OLD  WAY WASTEFUL. 

"  This  man  is  pulling  the  cloth  to  a 

pointed  end  so  it  will  tie  easily  to  the 

next   piece.     Sewing  together   saves 

this  waste." 


due  cither  to  poor  layout  or  planning  or  to  carelessness.  This 
is  especially  noticeable  in  the  blanking  operation  of  punch- 
press  work." 

When  material  to  be  cut  comes  in  rolls  of  uniform  width  like 

cloth,  or  in  sheets  of  definite  size  like  iron,  brass,  and  so  on,  it  is 

usually  possible  to  standardize  the  cutting  to  give  minimum  waste. 

Patterns  can  be  juggled  about  to  utilize  odd  corners  and  shapes, 

or    the    dimensions    may     occasionally    be 

changed  to  allow  more  economical  cutting. 

The  author  illustrates: 

"Take,  for  example,  the  practically  value- 
less scrap  made  by  improper  cutting  meth- 
ods in  the  department  of  a  hat  factory, 
where  girls  sew  the  silk-ribbon  bows  and 
hatbands  to  the  hats.  It  used  to  be  cus- 
tomary to  give  each  girl  a  roll  of  ribbon 
from  which  she  drew  the  amount  presuma- 
bly needed  for  each  hat.  Since  the  roll  in- 
terfered with  the  sewing  operation,  the  girls 
had  to  cut  off  a  length  of  ribbon  before  it 
could  be  used.  Almost  invariably  she  would 
cut  a  piece  half  an  inch  or  more  longer  than 
needed  as  a  margin  of  safety.  Calculation, 
when  made,  showed  a  loss  of  over  $800  a 
year. 

"The  storekeeper  who  now  cuts  the 
ribbon  is  furnished  with  gages  of  the 
precise  length  needed,  and  in  this  way  can 
rapidly  cut  the  pieces  without  the  slightest 
waste. 

"When  the  raw  material  does  not  and 
can  not  come  in  uniform  sizes,  planning  and 
standardization  are  obviously  out  of  the  ques- 
tion and  careful  cutting  must  be  put  up  to 
the  cutter. 

"Take   leather   as   a   case  in  point.     No 

two  hides  are  at  all  alike  either  in  shape  or 

size,  so  standardization  is  impossible.    A  sore 

spot  with  a  builder  of  automobile  bodies 

had  always  been  the  wastage  of  twenty  per 

cent,  of  his  leather  as  bought.     The  following  plan  reduced  this 

loss  to  practically  $6,000  a   year,  or  somewhat  less   than   half 

what  it  had  been. 

"A  standard  waste  of  twenty  per  cent,  was  set,  as  this  had 
been  the  average  for  several  years.  The  cutter  is  now  given 
a  bonus  of  $10  a  month  for  each  one  per  cent,  which  his  waste 
runs  under  twenty  per  cent.  Thus,  when  one  cutter  showed  a 
total  waste  of  only  twelve  per  cent,  for  one  month,  he  earned  as 
a  bonus  $80. 

"We  now  come  to  the  third  cause  of  waste,  spoilage  by  work- 
men. There  are  generally  two  reasons  for  this — pure  care* 
lessness  or  piece-rates  which  put  a  premium  upon  quantity 
without  regard  to  quality.  The  most  all-inclusive  cure  is  the 
quality  bonus,  altho  sometimes  it  is  possible  to  safeguard  the 
work  from  spoilage  by  mechanical  means. 

"Some  time  ago  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  operations 
in  a  pressroom  in  which  a  considerable 
amount  of  tin-plate  was  blanked  out. 

"It  developed  that  the  piece-prices  were 
extreme^  low,  and  the  press-hand  was  com- 
pelled to  banish  all  thoughts  of  low  spoil- 
age in  order  to  earn  a  fair  day's  pay. 

"Furthermore,  no  effort  was  made  to  lax- 
out  the  work  for  economical  material  con- 
sumption. In  many  instances  a  slightly 
changed  layout,  altho  it  increased  the  labor 
cost,  resulted  in  from  ten  to  thirty-three 
per  cent,  more  blanks  out  of  the  same  size 
sheet  or  a  sheet  a  fraction  larger. 

"The  sizes  of   material   used,  the  layout 
of  the   work,  and   the  speed    at    which    the 
machines     were     operated      gave     positive 
indication     that    whoever     had     previously 
set    the   piece -rates  labored  under  the  de- 
lusion   that    a    low    labor-cost    necessarily 
meant  a  low  manufacturing-cost. 
"That  theory  proved  to  be  false  in  this  instance,  for  the  piece- 
rate  for  blanking  could  be  raised  twenty  per  cent,  and  only  in- 
crease the  total  cost  of  the  article  one  per  cent. — including  both 
labor  and  expense. 

"On  the  other  hand,  a  saving  of  four  per  cent,  of  the  material- 
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cost  reduced  the  total  oost  2.8  per  cent.  :i  net  saving  of  l.s  per 
cent,  on  the  plant's  production.  In  this  instance  the  saving 
amounts  to  about  $50,000  a  year." 


SHALL   WE   FLY   BY  STEAM? 

IS  THERE  ANY  REASON  why  the  explosion-motor,  with 
gasoline  as  its  fuel,  should  be  the  exclusive  power  for 
aviation?  Such  motors  are  very  light,  and  are  hence  suite* 
to  the  small  airplanes  in  which  man  necessarily  began  his  ex- 
cursions into  the  air;  but  the  latest  giant  planes  are  like  steam- 
ships compared  with  a  rowboat  when  we 
view  them  beside  our  early  attempts.  Oars 
are  good  to  propel  a  skiff,  but  no  one  thinks 
of  using  them  nowadays  for  large  vessels. 
The  triremes  of  antiquity  are  seen  no  more. 
So  if  we  are  to  have  huge,  heavy  aircraft, 
why  not  try  steam  as  a  motive  power?  A 
contributor  to  Power  Plant  Engineering 
(Chicago,  June  1)  reminds  us  that  this  would 
be  nothing  new.  This  writer  warns  us 
against  the  too  common  error  of  saying 
that  something  "can't  be  done."  Such 
statements  are  usually  followed  sooner  or 
later  by  somebody  doing  it.  In  fact,  nearly 
everything  in  aviation  to-day  is  an  achieve- 
ment of  the  supposedly  impossible,  especial- 
ly the  big  planes  weighing  many  tons  each.  This  extraordinary 
increase  in  size  leads  him  to  question  whether  a  change  in  fuel 
may  not  prove  advantageous,  not  just  at  present,  perhaps,  but 
when  the  right  time  comes  for  it.  He  reminds  us  that  the  idea 
is  not  a  new  one.  Steam-propelled  airplanes  have  been  not  only 
proposed,  but  built.  A  thirty-pound  model,  steam-driven,  was 
made  by  Professor  Langley  in  the  experimental  days  of  aviation 
and  flew  over  half  a  mile.     We  read: 

"Until  just  a  few  years  ago  flying  was  popularly  regarded  as 
a  dangerous  hobby  and  comparatively  few  had  faith  in  its 
practical  purposes.  But  the  phenomenal  evolution  of  the  air- 
craft industry  during  the  war  brought  progress  which  would 
otherwise  have  required  a  span  of  years.  With  the  cessation 
of  hostilities  considerable  attention  has  been  diverted  to  the 
commercial  uses  of  aircraft,  which  may  conveniently  be  classi- 
fied as  mail-  and  passenger-service. 

"Men  who  first  ventured  the  prediction  that  postal  and  express 
matter  would  one  day  be  carried  through  the  air  were  branded 
as  dreamers.  Parts  of  that 
dream  became  a  reality 
during  1918,  and  a  more 
extensive  aerial-mail  pro- 
gram will  be  adopted  this 
year.  The  dispatch  with 
which  important  commu- 
nications and  parcels  are 
delivered  between  large 
cities  has  firmly  estab- 
lished its  need. 

"  Large  passenger-carry- 
ing aircraft  are  now  re- 
ceiving pronounced  atten- 
tion. Lately  developed  by 
the  Navy  is  a  flying-boat 
having  a  wing  area  of  2,400 
square  feet,  equipped  with 
three  Liberty  motors  and 
weighing  22,000  pounds 
with  a  full  load.  It  is  the 
largest  seaplane  in  the  world,  and  on  a  recent  test-trip  from 
Virginia  to  New  York  carried  fifty-one  passengers.  At  the  pres- 
ent moment  the  public  is  awaiting  the  thrilling  details  of  the 
first  flight  between  Europe  and  America,  which  has  just  occurred 
as  a  result  of  the  keen  international  rivalry  involved  between 
the  various  entrants. 
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"The  British  are  now  constructing  a  super-triplane  fitted  with 
six  f)()<)  horse-power  engines.    Originally  intended  to  carry  10,000 

pounds  of    bombs  and  a   crew  of  eight  over  a  distance  of    1,200 

miles,  the  converted  machine  is  claimed  to  be  able  to  carry  a|>- 
proximately  one  hundred  passengers.  It  has  a  wing  span  of  I  II 
feet  and  a  fuselage  length  of  85  feet. 

"What  about  the  power  plants  of  the  future  aircraft?  Will 
the  internal-combustion  engine  continue  to  reign  supreme, 
or  will  increasing  power  demands  of  the  huge  planes  to 
come  lead  to  the  development  of  suitable  steam-engines? 
Will  the  use  of  petroleum  continue  to  be  on,  of  the  triumphs 
of  aviation,  or  will  the  time  come  when  substitutes  may  be 
successfully  utilized? 

"For  aerial  motive-power,  the  principal 
requirements  are:  great  power  for  weight, 
with  a  fairly  high  factor  of  safety,  com- 
pactness, reliability  of  operation  under  fly- 
ing conditions,  and  safety  from  fire.  Bulk 
and  weight  of  steam-driven  equipment  ap- 
parently impose  severe  restrictions  upon  its 
practical  development  for  present  aircraft 
purposes,  but  who  is  willing  to  classify  its 
future  use  as  an  absurdity? 

"Steam  operation  in  small  model  airplanes 
is  no  innovation.  Langley,  in  1891-9.0,  built 
four  model  airplanes,  one  driven  by  carbonic- 
acid  gas  and  three  by  steam-engines.  One 
of  the  steam-driven  models  weighed  thirty- 
pounds,  and  on  one  occasion  flew  a  distance 
of  about  three  thousand  feet.  In  1913  an 
Englishman  constructed  a  power  plant 
weighing  about  two  pounds  which  consisted 
of  a  flash  boiler  and  single-acting  engine. 
This  unit  employed  benzolin,  impure  benzine,  as  fuel,  and 
propelled  a  model  plane  weighing  five  pounds." 


IT  REQUIRES  CARE   TO  CUT   UP  A  HIDE    WITHOUT   WASTE. 


MELTING  METAL  ELECTRICALLY  — Why  is  an  electric 
furnace?  Why  turn  heat  energy  into  electrical  energy  merely  to 
turn  it  back  into  heat  again?  Why  not  apply  the  original  heat 
directly  and  save  the  waste  of  transformation?  These  questions 
are  answered  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Electrical  World 
(New  York,  June  14)  as  follows: 

"Offhand,  one  would  be  tempted  to  say  that  the  complex 
transformation  of  energy  from  fuel  to  electricity  and  back  again 
to  heat,  as  required  for- electric  furnace  operation,  would  involve 
such  economic  disadvantages  that  it  could  not  be  considered  as  a 
commercial  proposition.  However,  brass  furnaces,  even  more 
than  steel  furnaces,  are  showing  their  economic  value  in  per- 
mitting better  quality  of  product,  minimizing  metal  loss,  and 
reducing  amount  of  labor.     Furthermore,   the  temperature  is 

under  precise  control  and 
the  furnace  atmosphere  is 
free  from  contaminating 
gases  and  may  be  made 
reducing,  neutral  or  oxi- 
dizing. These  are  particu- 
larly important  points  in 
the  melting  of  non-ferrous 
alloys  because  on  them  de- 
pend the  metal  loss  and 
quality  of  the  product. 
The  gas  absorption  is  ma- 
terially less  than  in  fuel- 
fired  furnaces,  so  that  more 
homogeneous  metal  excep- 
tionally free  from  blow- 
holes can  be  obtained.  The 
actual  cost  of  melting  brass 
per  ton  is  considerably  less 
with  the  electric  furnace 
and  energy  at  1.5  cents 
per  kilowatt-hour  than  with  gas,  coal,  or  coke  furnaces  at  the  pres- 
ent prices  of  fuel.  What  is  true  of  brass  is  to  a  certain  extent  true 
of  many  other  alloys,  especially  those  in  which  there  is  considerable 
difference  in  the  melting  and  volatilization  temperatures  of  the 
constituents.  In  not  a  few  cases  the  ability  to  work  in  neutral  or  re- 
ducing atmosphere  is  vital  to  the  successful  production  of  alloys." 
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WHEN  MARK  TWAIN  PETRIFIED  THE  "BRAHMANS 
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MARK  TWAIN  once  dared  to  make  fun  of  the  Boston 
Brahmans  to  their  faces,  and  was  met  with  such 
shuddering  disapproval  that  he  repented  for  thirty 
years.  His  regret  then  evaporated  and  he  might  have  dared  to 
flout  the  Brahmans  all  over  again,  but  the  chance  was  long  gone 
by.  It  was  in  a  speech  at  the  dinner  given  by  the  staff  of  The 
Atlantic  Monthly  to  John  G.  Whittier  on  his  seventieth  birthday 
(December  17,  1877),  and  in  the  view  of  all  but  one  present  he 
treated  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Holmes  to  too  much  "rough 
stuff."  Mr.  E.  B.  Osborn,  recalling  the  event  in  the  London 
Morning  Post,  writhes  between  indignant  misapprehension  and 
"Rabelaisian"  delight  over  the  legend  of  "a  Bostonian  who  in 
his  day  defied  all  the  Brahmans  .  .  .  with  a  joyous  laugh  bub- 
bling up  from  his  subconsciousness,  the  domain  of  the  subter- 
man,  when  the  whole  company  sat  petrified  with  priggish  horror 
and  amazement."  Mr.  Osborn  is  grieved  because  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells,  who  once  wrote  of  the  incident,  withholds  the  man's 
name,  granting  he  knew  it;  and  the  English  writer,  sadly  missing 
Mr.  Howells's  forbearing  irony,  boils  with  far  more  indignation 
than  the  poor  Brahmans  deserve: 

"I  wish  I  could  find  out  his  name;  if  he  is  dead  he  should  have 
the  best  memorial  ode  I  could  beg,  borrow,  or  steal;  if  he  is 
alive,  I  would  make  a  special  journey  to  Boston  or  wherever  he 
lives  to  shake  his  honest  hand.  W.  D.  Howells,  that  obsequious 
follower  and  led  critic  of  the  chief  Brahmans,  does  not  render 
human  justice  to  this  epoch-making  laugh,  which  was  really  as 
significant  as  the  fiery  writing  on  the  wall  at  Belshazzar's  feast. 
When  Mark  Twain  had  finished  his  speech  'there  fell,'  writes 
W.  D.  Howells,  'a  silence  weighing  many  tons  to  the  square 
inch,  which  deepened  from  moment  to  moment,  and  was  broken 
only  by  the  hysterical  and  blood-curdling  laughter  of  a  single 
guest,  whose  name  shall  not  be  handed  down  to  infamy.'  ' 

"Infamy,  forsooth!"  shouts  Mr.  Osborn,  quite  missing  Mr. 
Howells's  decorous  delight: 

"Why,  his  laughter  was  the  one  downright  honest  thing  in  the 
whole  solemn  humbugging  gathering  at  which  the  Quaker  poet 
was  most  praised  for  what  is  least  praiseworthy  in  his  stuff — 
the  literary  mannerisms,  grains  of  sand  in  sugar,  as  it  were, 
which  are  his  tribute  to  the  Brahmanical  convention." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Howells  will  one  day  be  willing  to  tell  who  the 
laugher  was;  and  if  by  chance  it  was  young  Henry  Adams, 
whose  autobiography  might  justify  suspicion  being  turned  his 
way,  the  friendly  silence  may  now  be  lifted.  Mr.  Osborn  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  "very  few  people  have  ever  read  Mark 
Twain's  speech,  which  seems  to  have  been  supprest  for  many 
a  year."  The  description  of  Holmes  must  have  been  known 
even  to  Max  Beerbohm,  for  it  furnished  him  the  motif  for 
his  caricature  of  the  late  Sir  William  Harcourt.  Mr.  Osborn, 
who  seems  not  to  be  the  recent  writer  for  Punch  who  could 
raise!  no  laugh  over  Rabelais,  goes  on  with  his  defense  of  Mark 
Twain  against  the  Boeotians  among  whom  Mark's  lot  was  cast: 

"Mrs.  Clemens,  who  existed,  poor  soul!  to  eliminate  the 
Rabelaisian  touches  from  her  husband's  full-blooded  stuff, 
thought  it  in  the  worst  possible  taste  and  made  him  beat  his 
breast  in  apology  to  Longfellow,  Emerson,  and  Holmes.  It  is 
hidden  away  among  the  appendices  of  Bigelow  Paine's  monu- 
mental biography." 

Mark  Twain  himself  did  not  look  at  it  for  thirty  years,  and  his 
first  recovered  sight  of  it  brought  back  the  old-remembered 
gloom.  A  night's  sleep,  however,  helped  him  to  stand  by  his 
first  guns,  saying:  "Unless  I  am  an  idiot,  it  hasn't  a  single 
defect  in  it  from  the  first  word  to  the  last."     The  scene  for  which 


all  this  is  the  prelude  is  finally  given  by  Mr.  Osborn,    perhaps 
"to  keep  his  anger  still  in  motion": 

When  he  stood  up  to  talk,  Mark  Twain  said  he  was  reminded 
of  a  thing  that  happened  to  him  thirteen  years  before,  when 
he  had  stirred  up  a  little  Nevadan  literary  puddle  'whose  spume- 
flakes  were  beginning  to  blow  thinly  Californiaward.'  He 
started  on  an  inspection  tramp  through  the  southern  mines  of 
California,  and  one  night  came  to  a  miner's  lonely  log-cabin 
in  the  foot-hills  of  the  Sierras.  It  was  snowing  at  the  time.  A 
jaded,  melancholy  man  of  fifty,  barefooted,  opened  the  door. 
He  looked  more  dejected  than  before  when  he  heard  his  visitor's 
nom  de  guerre,  and  let  him  in  reluctantly,  but  in  due  season  pro- 
duced the  customary  bacon  and  beans,  black  coffee,  and  hot 
whisky.  When  Mark  Twain's  pipe  was  lit,  he  remarked :  '  You*re 
the  fourth — I'm  going  to  move.'  'The  fourth  what?'  asked  the 
visitor.  'The  fourth  literary  man  that  has  been  here  in  twenty- 
four  hours — I'm  going  to  move.'  'You  don't  tell  me!'  said  the 
astonished  guest;  'who  were  the  others?'  'Mr.  Longfellow,  Mr. 
Emerson,  and  Mr.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes — confound  the  lot ! ' 
They  had  certainly  behaved  ve^  strangely,  as  the  miner's 
story  shows: 

"'They  came  here  just  at  dark  yesterday  evening,  and  I  let 
them  in,  of  course.  Said  they  were  going  to  the  Yosemite. 
They  were  a  rough  lot,  but  that's  nothing;  everybody  looks 
rough  that  travels  afoot.  Mr.  Emerson  was  a  seedy  little  bit  of 
a  chap,  red-headed.  Mr.  Holmes  was  as  fat  as  a  balloon;  he 
weighed  as  much  as  three  hundred  and  had  double  chins  all  the 
way  down  to  his  stomach.  Mr.  Longfellow  was  built  like  a 
prize-fighter.  His  head  was  cropped  and  bristly,  like  as  if  he  had 
a  wig  made  of  hair-brushes.  His  nose  lay  straight  down  on  his 
face,  like  a  finger  with  the  end  joint  tilted  up.  They  had  been 
drinking,  I  could  see  that.  And  what  queer  talk  they  used! 
Mr.  Holmes  inspected  this  cabin;  then  he  took  me  by  the  button- 
hole, and  says  he: 

Through  the  deep  caves  of  thought 
I  hear  a  voice  that  sings, 
"  Build  thee  more  stately  mansions, 
O  my  soul!  " 

"'Says  I,  "  I  can't  afford  it,  Mr.  Holmes,  and,  moreover,  I  don't 
want  to."  Blamed  if  I  liked  it  pretty  well,  either,  coming  from  a 
stranger  that  way.  However,  I  started  to  get  out  my  bacon 
and  beans  when  Mr.  Emerson  came  and  looked  on  awhile,  and 
then  he  takes  me  aside  by  the  buttonhole  and  says: 

Give  me  agates  for  my  meat; 
Give  me  cantharides  to  eat; 
Prom  air  and  ocean  bring  me  foods. 
From  all  zones  and  altitudes. 

"'Says  I,  "Mr.  Emerson,  if  you'll  excuse  me,  this  ain't  no 
hotel."  You  see,  it  sort  of  riled  me — I  warn't  used  to  the  ways 
of  literary  swells.  But  I  went  on  a-sweating  over  my  work;  and 
next  comes  Mr.  Longfellow  and  buttonholes  me  and  interrupts 
me.     Says  he: 

Honor  be  to  Mudjekeewis! 

You  shall  hear  how  Pau-Puk-Keewis — 

"'But  I  broke  in,  and  says  I,  "Beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, if  you'll  be  so  kind  as  to  hold  your  yawp  for  about  live 
minutes  and  let  me  get  this  grub  ready,  you'll  do  me  proud." 
Well,  sir,  after  they'd  filled  up  1  set  out  the  jug.' 

"After  supper  they  played  euchre  at  ten  cents  a  corner — on 
trust — with  a  greasy  old  deck  of  cards,  and  cheated  in  the  most 
shameless  way.  Worse  still,  they  were  constantly  quoting  poetry, 
until  the  honest  miner  was  dazed  and  ready  to  drop.  Early 
next  morning  they  departed,  Mr.  Longfellow  with  his  host's 
boots  on  and  his  own  tucked  under  his  arm.  'As  I  said,  Mr. 
Twain,'  concluded  the  unfortunate  miner,  'you  are  the  fourth  in 
twenty-four  hours,  and  I'm  going  to  move;  I  ain't  suited  to  a 
littery  atmosphere.'" 

With  no  humorous  tolerance  even  of  the  Brahmans,  without 
whom  Mr.  Osborn  could  not  indulge  his  Rabelaisian  delight  in 
this  instance  at  least,  he  winds  up: 

"What  a   dreadful  set  of  hard-shell  prigs  the  guests   at  the 
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Atlantic  Monthly  dinner  must  have  been  to  lake  this  esflaj  in 
fantastical  humor  as  a  studied  impertinence,  a  breach  of  literarj 
decorum!  To  do  them  justice,  the  chief  Brahmans  were  not 
nearly  as  much  offended  as  the  lesser  fry,  the  parasites  and  hang- 
ers-on and  led  critics.  Longfellow  and  Holmes,  tho  it  is  clear 
they  thought  an  apology  was  required,  wrote  graciously  in  reply 
to  the  Westerner's  letter;  they  were  most  kind  in  a  patronizing, 
literary  way.  Emerson's  daughter  wrote  on  his  behalf  a  letter 
of  bland  forgiveness,  gently  rubbing  it  in 
all  the  time,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
subtly  irritating  documents  ever  printed. 
At  Christmas,  when  he  had  the  heart  to 
go  on  with  his  work,  Mark  Twain  wrote 
to  Ho  wells:  'Ah,  well,  I  am  a  great  and 
sublime  fool.  But  then  I  am  God's  fool, 
and  all  his  work  must  be  contemplated 
with  respect.' 

"God's  fool,  indeed;  and  now,  perhaps, 
partner  with  Aristophanes  and  Rabelais 
and  Cervantes  and  Dickens  in  kindling 
laughter  in  heaven  which  shakes  the  high 
stars  in  their  courses — that's  why  we  see 
them  twinkling  at  night." 


HOW    SHALL   WE    SPEAK 
SHAKESPEARE  ? 

TO  COMPARE  THE  SOUND  of 
a  lady's  voice  to  the  drip  from 
a  bath-room  tap  is  going  outside 
the  limits  of  polite  conversation,  perhaps; 
but  dramatic  critics  seem,  at  least,  to 
claim  special  privileges.  These  are  taken 
to  the  full  by  English  reviewers  of  plays 
who  are  dealing  at  present  with  a  new 
production  of  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  made 
by  an  American-born  actress,  Miss  Doris 
Keane.  Were  it  not  for  the  support 
granted  her  by  a  fellow  actress,  her  voice 
might  be  silenced  under  the  crushing 
weight  of  disapproval.  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  defends  Miss  Keane  on  the 
ground  that  she  represents  Juliet  as  much 
like  any  young  girl  of  to-day;  the  critics, 
on  the  other  hand,  will  have  nothing  of 
any  Juliet  who  does  not  speak  the  speech 
as  they  pronounce  it.  It  would  perhaps 
seem  to  a  distant  onlooker  that  Miss 
Keane  might  plead  in  her  own  defense 
that  she  has  Hamlet  for  her  authority  as 
to  speaking  it  "trippingly  on  the  tongue." 
Mr.  Walkley,  of  the  London  Times,  as 
well  as  others  of  less  thunderous  note,  have 
a  well-kept  tradition  of  the  "Shakespeare 
voice,"  and  will  have  nothing  else.  Mr. 
Walkley  appeals  to  the  Bard  himself: 


"Shakespeare  express  himself ,  his  people, 
his  stories,  his  artistic  vision,  in  all  sorts 
of    ways,    but    he    exprest    them,    before 

everything,  in  torrents  of  talk.  The  very  riot  of  language  in 
this  play,  the  way  that  Shakespeare  toyed  lovingly  with  words, 
punning  with  them,  quibbling  with  them,  shows  how  all-impor- 
tant in  his  dramatic  scheme  is  this  element  of  talk.  And  be- 
cause it  is  for  the  most  part  not  only  exuberant,  but  splendid, 
talk  we  love  to  hear  him,  as  he  loves  to  hear  himself,  talking- 
through  his  people.  For  that  reason,  then  those  who  act  for 
us  Shakespeare's  people  must  open  their  mouths,  must  have  the 
sense  of  language,  the  music  of  it  as  we,ll  as  the  meaning  of  it, 
must  tickle  our  ears  with  it,  must  enjoy  their  words  for  their 
own  sake,  turning  them  over  like  sweetmeats  on  the  tongue. 
And  as  they  are  more  often  than  not  to  utter,  beautiful  things, 
they  must  have  beautiful,  rich,  resonant  voices;  they  must  give 
each  word,  each  syllable,  its  full  value  as  tho  it  were  (or  rather 
because  indeed  it  is)  a  musical  note;  they  must  understand  that 


THE   NEWEST  JULIET, 

Miss  Doris  Keane,  whose  too  modern  in- 
tonations set  the  conservative  London 
Shakespeare  critics'  teeth  on  edge;  but  to 
a  fellow  actress  she  played  "her  'balcony 
scene '  with  all  the  gush  of'  a  girl's  first 
love-affair." 


they  are  there  i ii .1  only  to  act,  to  posture,  t«»  look;  thej   arc 

there,  above  all,   to  speak." 

What    Miss    Keane    did    with    these    words   of   Juliet    put    Mr. 

Walkley  into  a  "desperate"  state  of  mind: 

"For  all   we,   the  audience,  can   tell  from   listening  to  her, 

Miss  Keane  takes  no  pleasure  in  Shakespeare's  words,  is  content 

to  lei  half  of  them  be  inaudible,  and  to 
utter  the  real     or  rather  to  let   them  slip 

out       in  a  harsh,     strained  (we  had  almost 

written  cracked)  monotonous  voice  that 
turns    the    poetry  into  prose.     Here  is  a 

Juliet  pouring  forth  her  passion  from  her 
balcony  in  driblets,  as  tho  it  were  a 
drip  from  a  bath-room  tap!  Her  heart's 
eloquence  is  rationed  ! 

"This  is  deplorable  enough,  but  what 
shall  we  say  to  a  Juliet  who,  still  on  the 
balcony,  is  self-conscious  and,  evidently, 
for  two  pins  would  be  skittish?  Any,  the 
slightest,  suggestion  of  this  kind  is,  of 
course,  absolutely  fatal.  The  situation  is 
simplicity  itself.  Here  are  two  young 
people,  mere  boy  and  girl,  in  a  love-dream, 
languorously  dreaming  aloud,  their  eyes 
never  off  each  other,  unconscious  of  them- 
selves, conscious  only  of  their  passion. 
And  their  passion  is  quite  simple.  It  has 
nothing  of  Pascal's  plural — les  passion, 
de  V amour.  The  pair  have  not  (for  excel- 
lent reasons)  read  Stendhal  or  Bourget 
or  D'Annunzio.  It  is  just  simple,  ele- 
mental, romantic  love.  The  lovers  meet, 
kiss,  wed,  and  die.  Wed?  Yes,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  a  bedroom  scene.  Shake- 
speare would  be  in  the  fashion  now!  But 
was  there  ever  so  innocent,  so  sweet,  a 
bedroom  scene,  even  tho  the  nuptial 
couch  stares  you  in  the  face?  It  is  al- 
ways the  pure  romance  of  love.  Mr. 
Sydney,  for  his  part,  has  got  hold  of  the 
romance.  He  is  (if  a  little  jerky)  ro- 
mantic enough.  Miss  Keane  looks  ro- 
mantic, but  too  often  plays  prosaically, 
and  when  she  opens  her  mouth — well,  we 
will  say  no  more  about  that.  It  is  a 
significant  fact  that  she  is  never  so  effec- 
tive as  when  she  has  drunk  the  Friar's 
sleeping-draft,  and  is  lying  mute.  She 
dies,  however,  beautifully.  Indeed,  it 
maybe  said  of  both  these  lovers:  nothing 
in  their  life  becomes  them  like  the  leaving 
of  it." 


Most  of  the  London  critics  agree  with 
Mr.  Walkley,  being  infected,  of  course, 
with  the  same  virus.  An  actress  much 
older  than  Miss  Keane,  and  with  many 
years  of  honorable  service,  dares  to  lift 
her  voice  against  the  critics  and  the 
"Shakespeare  voice"  itself.  In  The 
Daily  Mail  (London)  Miss  Gertrude 
Kingston  gives  this  derisive  recipe: 


"You  must  begin  by  emptying  your 
lungs  of  air — you  must  hunch  your  shoul- 
ders; this  will  produce  a  hollo wness  of  sound  that  may  pass 
for  a  fine  organ  (until  the  throat  tires).  You  must  tremble 
on  the  first  notes,  accentuate,  every  fourth  syllable,  by  which 
means  you  will  outrun  or  catch  up  the  meter  (either  will  serve 
to  show  your  audience  that  you  are  conscious  of  speaking  blank 
verse).  Do  this,  and  not  a  critic  will  deny  that  you  know  how 
to  'deliver  your  lines,'  not  a  pittite  wil'  fail  to  recognize  you  as 
a  British-born  Shakespearian  actor." 

She  goes  on  to  describe  an  afternoon  of  the  more  approved 
Shakespeare  and  then  ends  with  a  word  in  favor  of  Miss  Keane: 

"Without  a  program  I  was  in  the  dark.  Neither  gestures  nor 
words  gave  me  the  clue;  both  were  unintelligible.  But  the  voice, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  rhythm,  the  meaningless  cadence  bearing 


so 
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no  relation  whatever  to  the  text,  t ho  evident  zest  with  which  the 
actors  listened  to  the  sounds  they  themselves  were  producing 
without  the  slightest  indication  of  facial  expression  to  convey 
to  me  what  they  were  speaking,  so  exactly  represented  the  elocu- 
tion thai  we  here  associate  with  Shakespeare  that  at  least  I 
knew  1  was  not  listening  to  Sheridan  or  Swinburne. 

"So  desperately  are  we  steeped  in  this  form  of  •elocution,'  so 
viciously  are  we  addicted  to  this  formless  tradition,  that  if  we 
find  an  actor  or  actress  playing  a  Shakespearian  part  with  a 
sense  of  character,  hut  with  an  individual  or  peculiar  mannerism 
of  speech,  the  whole  of  London  cries  out  vehemently:  'This 
can  not  he  Shakespeare,  for  we  do  not  hear  the  'Shakespeare 
voire .' 

"Why  have  we  never  quarreled  with  Ellen  Terry  for  her  in- 
difference to  declamation,  her  disregard  of  meter?     Ellen,  the 


REX  BEACH, 

Who  leads  a  brave  array  of  American  authors  to  "  the  putting-green 
of  the  screen  drama." 


materialization  of  the  genius  of  charm;  Ellen,  with  her  delicious 
staccato,  that  upward  lilt  at  the  end  of  the  word  that  hangs  up 
her  sentence  like  the  note  of  a  bird  in  mid-air,  leaving  us  breath- 
less in  waiting  for  the  continuation  of  her  melody?  Because 
Ellen  Terry  came  on  to  the  stage  when  mind  and  heart  were  part 
of  the  equipment  of  an  actress  and  not  mere  prettiness  and  per- 
versity pandering  to  popularity.  Pollen  Terry  became  in  her- 
self a  tradition  before  the  present  race  of  playgoers  found  wit  in 
buffoonery,  beauty  in  bare-breasted  suggestiveness,  and  pleasure 
in  meaningless  sounds  mouthed  in  Elizabethan  costumes. 

'Precisely  because  Doris  Keane  appeared  to  have  quite 
naively  •come  to  the  study  of  Juliet  as  to  any  other  new  part, 
untutored  in  our  shibboleths  of  the  play,  precisely  because  I 
felt  she  had  never  read  it  with  controversial  foot-notes  by 
Ha/.litt  and  annotations  by  Sidney  bee,  her  performance  came 
as  freshly  to  my  jaded  sense  of  th;>  drama  as  if  she  had  been 
telling  me  the  story  of  Jessie  or  of  Jenny  instead  of  Juliet!  For, 
after  all,  whal  was  Juliet  but  a  romantic  hoyden,  tuned  to  heroism 
by  the  tragedy  of  circumstance,  in  the  same  way  that  any  little 
schoolgirl  of  Belgium  or  occupied  France  became  sanctified  by 
her  martyrdom  at  the  hands  of  the  (Jermans,  and  I  thanked  my 
little  American  Juliet  for  playing  her  'balcony  scene'  with  all  the 
gush  of  a  girl's  first  love-affair. 

"A  hundred  times  rather  would  1  watch  the  play  with  a  naive, 
spontaneous,  expansive  interpretation  than  lose  the  'story' 
in  a  mass  of  intellectual  detail  that  focuses  the  eye  on  the 
scholarliness  of  the  star  part  and  leaves  the  rest  of  the  drama 
in  obscurity." 


AUTHORS   AS   FILM-PRODUCERS 

THE  AUTHOR  has  long  had  a  grievance  against  the 
moving  picture.  Oftener  than  not  he  has  had  no  credit 
at  all  given  him  for  the  original  conception.  True, 
in  certain  ways  this  has  been  a  relief,  for  the  adapter  has  taken 
such  liberties  that  the  author's  heart  has  been  wrung  to  see 
the  mutilation  of  the  child  of  his  brain.  Shakespeare,  Dickens, 
and  other  honored  dead  have  had  an  advertising  value  in  their 
names  alone;  but  their  work,  alas!  has  borne  no  sanctity  for 
the  producer.  Certain  very  live  authors,  like  Rex  Beach, 
Gertrude  Atherton,  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart,  Basil  King,  Rupert 
Hughes,  Leroy  Scott,  and  Gouverneur  Morris,  have  taken  their 
reputations  in  hand,  and,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier,  their  cooperation  "marks  the  approach  of  the 
established  writer  to  the  putting-green  of  the  screen  drama." 
The  above-mentioned  writers  have  accordingly  formed  a  com- 
bination with  Mr.  Samuel  Goldwyn,  and  what  has  long  been 
needed  is  seen  to  have  come  at  last,  "the  cooperation  of 
creative  writers  of  genius  with  the  men  who  make" the  motion- 
pictures."  That  the  move  is  a  popular  one  seems  to  be  proved 
by  the  variety  of  comment  called  forth.  Mr.  Beach,  who  leads 
the  assault,  is  applauded  by  the  New  York  Tribune: 

"While  other  eminent  authors  sat  wan  and  shuddering  ac  the 
iniquities  of  the  motion-picture  producers,  Mr.  Beach  sallied 
out  to  study  the  monster,  to  learn  its  paces,  and  saddle  and  bridle 
it;  put,  we  are  told,  his  money  on  it,  and  now  rides  it  as  a  winner. 
Conduct  like  this  certainly  warms  the  heart.  We  do  not  wonder 
that  a  flock  of  eminent  authors  are  now  on  the  heels  of  this 
powerful  shepherd,  greatly  to  the  ultimate  advantage,  there  can 
be  little  doubt,  to  themselves,  the  motion-picture  business,  and 
the  motion-picture  public." 

The  Des  Moines  Capital,  more  jealous  for  the  rights  of  the 
film-maker,  says: 

"Celebrated  authors'  works,  as  cinema-fare  for  the  coming 
season,  should  make  a  higher  grade  of  scenarios,  and  conse- 
quently much  better  pictures.  The  supervision  of  authors  will 
be  all  right  so  long  as  the  authors  entirely  inexperienced  in  the 
methods  of  the  studios  do  not  insist  on  imposing  limitations 
on  those  who  know  the  art  of  picture-making." 

The  New  York  Telegraph  points  out  that,  "both  on  the  stage 
and  on  the  screen,  the  author  is  achieving  a  new  importance. 
Instead  of  being  a  mere  literary  person  who  isn't  supposed  to 
know  anything  about  the  practical  business  of  putting  together 
a  play  or  a  picture,  he  is  now  being  regarded  as  a  valuable  aid 
and  asset  to  the  intelligent  producer.  The  formation  of  the 
authors'  company  marks  a  signal  victory  for  all  the  writers  who 
have  claimed  screen  recognition."  In  the  New  York  Globe 
Rex  Beach  explains  why  the  screen  story,  its  plot  and  general 
development,  are  still  in  the  nickelodeon  state: 

"There  has  been  an  absurd  antagonism  between  the  author 
on  one  side  and  the  producer  and  director  on  the  other.  The 
director  dismisses  the  author  as  a  visionary  sort  of  highbrow 
with  no  practical  knowledge  of  screen  craft,  who  can  be  relied 
upon  to  'gum  up'  any  scene  as  soon  as  he  appears  on  the  lot. 
And  the  author  regards  the  director  as  a  crude  person  with  a 
malicious  talent  for  mutilating  the  precious  child  of  his  brain. 
Meanwhile  the  moving-picture  tide  sweeps  on.  It  is  like  the 
starboard  oar  quarreling  with  the  port  oar  in  the  middle  of  a 
varsity  race.  The  whole  thing  has  grown  out  of  the  blindest  of 
blind  farces — prejudice,  which  is  only  another  name  for  mis- 
understanding. It  is  quite  possible  for  the  author  and  the 
director  to  achieve  a  sort  of  team-work  that  results  in  a  perfect 
production." 

With  the  new  prominence  of  authors  in  motion-pictures,  The 
Motion-Picture  News  is  led  to  remark,  "surely  the  day  of  the 
story  is  at  hand.  And  with  it,  the  promise  of  a  fall's  output 
averaging  higher  in  quality  than  any  previous  period  has  seen." 
But  the  novel  does  not  always  make  a  good  screen  play,  points 
out  the  Los  Angeles  Express: 

"Writing  for  the  screen  and  writing  for  the   magazines   are 
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radically  different.  Each  has  its  own  formation  and  mold  of 
expression.  Some  of  the  most  monumental  failures  have  been 
among  writers  of  fiction,  whereas  our  greatest  photoplay- 
wrights  have  never  written  for  publication,  and  never  will." 

This  point  draws  fire  from  Gertrude  Atherton,  who  retorts 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  by  saying: 

"The  technique  of  a  novel  and  a  picture-play  may  differ, 
and  when  a  book  is  filmed  there  may  be  necessary  changes  in  it 
in  order  to  get  it  over,  but  this  is  not  saying  that  it  needs  to  bo 
cheapened  or  changed  in  its  essence." 

In  the  New  York  Times  this  author  is  also  quoted,  and  it  is  an 
interesting  statement  coming  from  one  of  the  foremost  American 
women  novelists: 

"In  those  days  when  books  have  been  almost  shoved  out  of 
existence  by  the  popular  magazines,  authors  should  be  grateful 
to  have  their  stories  and  novels  on  the  screen.  No  first-rate 
author  writes  for  monetary  compensation  alone.  lie  wants 
to  be  read,  to  influence,  to  get  his  ideas  over  to  the  largest 
audience  possible.  Personally,  I  am  delighted  at  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  millions  instead  of  thousands,  and  grateful  to  be 
included  in  this  new  combination  of  authors.  I  have  always 
believed  in  the  great  future  of  the  moving  pictures.  Nothing  so 
beneficent  has  ever  been  invented,  nothing  that  has  brought  so 
much  diversion  and  cheer  into  the  drab  lives  of  millions  of  people." 


DANGERS   OF  THE   EPIGRAM 

NAPOLEON  IS  SAID  to  have  regretted  one  of  his  "apt" 
phrases;  men  of  to-day  with  greater  facility  may  have 
also  found  cause  for  deeper  regret.  The  winged  word 
often  flies  to  untoward  places.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  recalls 
(hat  Napoleon  once  said  after  a  battle  with  particularly  heavy 
losses,  "One  can  not  expect  to  make  an  omelet  without  breaking 
some  eggs."  It  cost  him  a  hundred  thousand  recruits  and 
doubtless  some  sage  reflection  on  the  high  cost  of  epigrams. 
The  Western  observer  notes  that  President  Wilson's  later  ad- 
dresses do  not  sparkle  like  the  earlier  war-speeches.  When  some 
of  his  epigrams  "proved  boomerangs  which  returned  to  plague 
him  and  his  associates,  he  abandoned  generalizations .  for  the 
more  simplified  language  of  the  European  statesmen."  .Lloyd 
George  is  coupled  with  Mr.  Wilson  as  the  chief  "makers  of 
phrases  during  the  war-period,"  while  Mr.  Balfour  is  said  to  hold 
the  practise  in  disdain.  "A  careful  avoidance  of  either  a  witti- 
cism or  a  generalization  can  be  observed  in  all  his  war-addresses." 
The  Los  Angeles  editor  takes  it  this  way: 

"A  trained  diplomat  avoids  epigrams  as  he  would  a  bomb; 
for  they  have  an  unfortunate  effect  of  going  off  at  the  wrong  time, 
back-firing  and  falling  in  the  wrong  trench. 

"When  the  President  asserted  in  1915  that  America  was  'too 
proud  to  fight'  he  unintentionally  cast  a,  stain  upon  American 
manhood  which  remained  until  washed  out  by  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  in  the  Argonne  and  in  Flanders. 

'"Watchful  waiting'  became  a  byword  south  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  Its  only  effect  was  to  awaken  a  contempt  for  the 
American  Government  among  the  Mexican  people. 

"'Making  the  world  safe  for  democracy'  struck  a  popular 
chord  from  this  country;  but  it  brought  from  both  Germany  and 
Britain  the  retort,  'Better  make  democracy  safe  for  the  world 
first.' 

"Self-determination  for  little  peoples'  received  almost  uni- 
versal approval  when  it  was  uttered ;  but  it  has  since  proved  to  be 
a  stumbling-block  in  the  path  of  the  Peace  Conference.  Both 
British  and  French  statesmen  now  assert  that  the  principle  of 
self-determination  leads  to  the  breaking  up  of  nations  and  pro- 
duces confusion  where  unity  is  necessary  to  stability  and  prog- 
ress. Most  of  the  eighteen  wars  now  raging  in  Europe  are 
attributed  to  that  phrase,  'Self-determination  for  little  peoples.' 
'  'Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at'  was  hailed  with  applause 
by  those  who  had  never  taken  a  course  in  diplomacy.  But  it 
vexed  the  President  when  the  Peace  Conference  found  the 
principle  impractical. 

"When  the  President  referred  to  the  opposition  in  the  Senate 
as  a  'Little  group  of  wilful  men,'  he  awakened  animosities  that 
interfered  seriously  with  his  plans  for  American  participation  in 


the  Peaoe  Conference  and  paved  Hie  way  For  embittered  opposi- 
tion to  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

Some  of  the  foregoing  phrases  may  lie  Bubject  to  Other  inter- 
pretation than  those  which  The  Times  or  the  public  in  general 
have  put  upon  them.  The  President  will  doubtless  clarify  them 
in  the  hook  of  the  war  lie  is  reported  to  have  promised.  Mean- 
time, not  all  his  phrases  have  had  unhappy  consequenc 

"When  he  declared  that  America  was  determined  to  oppose 
to  Prussian  military  autocracy  'FORCE  without  STINT  on  LIMIT' 
he  aroused  the  American  people  alike  to  a  sense  of  their  duties 
and  capabilities;  and  the  force  thai  they  generated  criisht 
Germany  in  a  single  campaign.      His  declaration  for  a    peace  of 


GERTRUDE   ATHERTON, 

Who  looks  with  delight  to  counting  her  audience  in  millions  where 
before  they  were  thousands. 


justice  that  'must  involve  no  discrimination  between  those  to 
whom  we  wish  to  be  just  and  those  to  whom  we  do  not  wish  to  be 
just'  gave  to  German  democracy  a  weapon  that  it  used  with 
telling  force  against  the  Hohenzollerns.  They  have  since  pro- 
tested that  the  peace  terms  are  not  in  accordance  with  that 
declaration;  but  it  served  its  purpose  to  unhorse  Prussian 
autocracy. 

"The  President's  'Fourteen  Points'  attained  a  wide  popu- 
larity during  the  last  months  of  the  war,  but  they  proved  so 
many  bones  of  contention  during  the  Peace  Conference.  The 
main  reason  for  this  was  that  many  of  the  points  were  epigram- 
matic in  form  and  were  subject  to  contradictory  constructions. 
When  Premier  Clemenceau  first  saw  them  he  said:  'Fourteen. 
It  is  very  many.     The  good  God  had  but  ten.' 

"French  and  British  statesmen  have  been  constrained  to 
declare  frequently  during  the  peace  negotiations  that  they  are 
not  responsible  for  President  Wilson's  altruistic  utterances, 
that  they  never  indorsed  them,  and  that  they  did  not  form  the 
basis  for  a  peace  settlement.  The  President  insists,  however, 
that  all  the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  are  in  strict  accord  with 
his  celebrated  'Fourteen  Points,'  that  the  confusion  was  occa- 
sioned because  the  Germans  misunderstood  them. 

"It  is  possible  that  if  the  President  were  to  go  through  a 
similar  experience  he  would  be  more  chary  about  phrase-making 
and  epigrammatical  utterances.  The  trouble  with  all  epigram- 
matic expression  is  that  its  very  brevity  makes  it  necessary 
that  it  shall  express  hut  a  half  truth.  A  condensed,  striking 
phrase  can  not  include  all  the  truth — can  not  go  all  the  way 
around  it — can  not  voice  its  qualifications  and  modifications." 


CATHOLIC   DEFENSE   OF   PROHIBITION 


A  GRIEVANCE  THAT  THE  RETURNED  ARMY  is  said 
to  hold  is  that  the  prohibition  amendment  was  "put 
-  over,"  as  the  phrase  is,  while  the  Army  was  gone.  One 
officer  is  quoted  as  having  formulated  the  charge  in  this  way: 
"The  slackers  voted  the  country  dry  while  we  went  over  the 
top."  To  fasten  the  epithet  "slackers"  on  those  who  re- 
mained at  home,  thinks  The  Missionary  (Washington),  official 
organ  of  the  Catholic  Missionary  Union,  is  "hardly  fair, 
patriotic,  or  logical."  The  Army  was,  indeed,  "the  edge  of  the 
nation's  sword,"  says  this  journal,  but  "the  hilt  of  the  sword  was 
in  the  hand  of  the  nation  back  home."  Who  were  these  slackers, 
the  question  is  asked: 

"Were  they  not  the  same  that  taxed  themselves  for  supplies 
for  the  Army  until  never  before  was  an  army  so  equipped,  so 
safeguarded,  so  sustained?  Were  they  not  those  who  planned 
and  carried  out  so  successfully  the  various  Liberty  Loan  drives, 
without  which  there  would  have  been  nobody  to  go  over  the  top 
in  France  or  Flanders?  Were  they  not  the  people  who  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Red  Cross,  Salvation 
Army,  and  Knights  of  Columbus?  Were  they  not  the  folk  who 
literally  left  nothing  undone  to  secure  the  greatest  efficiency  and 
comfort  of  the  soldiers  and  to  sustain  their  morale?  Were  they 
not,  in  fine,  the  great  American  people  who  stood  behind  the 
Government  unfailingly  and  unquestioningly  in  the  greatest 
crisis  in  the  country's  history,  and  held  up  its  hands  while  the 
battles  raged  in  Europe?  " 

Opposition  to  prohibition,  thinks  this  writer,  "often  blurs  the 
sight  of  very  good  people  and  causes  them  to  strike  out  blindty 
and  say  things  not  according  to  reason."  The  Army  in  general 
is  not  to  be  credited  with  this  sentiment,  however,  and  The  Mis- 
sionary defends  it  against  the  charge  of  some  of  its  units: 

"We  have  yet  failed  to  find  any  general  sentiment  against 
the  prohibition  amendment  among  the  soldiers.  We  have  had 
contact  through  officers,  chaplains,  and  soldiers  with  more  divi- 
sions of  the  Army  than  most  regimental  or  divisional  officers  can 
claim.  It  is  begging  the  question  to  assume  that  each  and  every 
soldier  is  a  liquorite  at  heart.  Nothing  of  the  kind  is  true.  We 
know  a  Massachusetts  town  that  went  'wet'  in  1917  because  the 
draft  and  the  volunteering  took  away  so  many  of  the  young  men 
who  would  have  voted  it  'dry'  had  they  been  at  home. 

"There  is  no  denying  of  the  power  of  suggestion.  Many  re- 
turning soldiers  may  be  persuaded  they  have  a  grievance  if  the 
thought  is  constantly  suggested  to  them  that  while  they  were  on 
t  he  other  side  the  home-stayers  took  advantage  of  their  absence 
to  'put  something  over  on  them.'  Nothing  could  be  more  mis- 
taken than  this.  The  prohibition  amendment  is  not  the  result 
of  a  snap  judgment.  Anybody  with  any  sort  of  political  sense 
could  have  seen  for  many  years  that  it  was  inevitable.  The 
Congress  that  voted  by  a  two-thirds  majority  to  submit  tho 
amendment  for  ratification  was  elected  before  we  went  to  war. 
Twenty-nine  States  had  at  that  time  already  adopted  State 
prohibit  ion,  and  three  others  wero  on  the  point  of  becoming  dry. 
Only  thirty-six  were  needed  for  ratification  of  national  prohibi- 
tion. Forty-five  out  of  the  forty-eight  voted  for  it.  Nothing 
in  the  political  lift*  of  America  came  with  more  inevitable  decisive- 
ness after  an  agitation  extending  throughout  a  generation.  It 
may  have  come  a  little  sooner  because  of  war-conditions,  but 
when  the  slogan,  'A  Dry  Nation  by  1920,'  became  the  generally 
accepted  forecast  of  political  events,  there  was  no  war  in  sight. 

"Prohibition  is  an  expression  of  the  will  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  law  of  the  United  States.  It  is  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  brought  about  by  the  same  legal  means  as  all 
the  other  amendments.  It  is  the  work  of  all  the  people,  by  their 
representatives,  and  not  of  the  homo-stayers  in  opposition  to 
the  soldiers.  Men  in  places  of  influence  might  be  engaged  in 
better  business  than  trying  to  drive  a  wedge  between  the  Army 
and  the  people  at  large.     This  is  only  helping  along  tho  work 


of    the    Bolsheviki     and   other    forces    of    disorganization    and 
disintegration." 

Another  point  concerning  prohibition  that  The  Missionary 
sets  out  to  correct  is  the  charge  that  the  Catholic  Church 
does  not  favor  it.  This  impression  derives  from  the  attitude 
taken. by  some  Catholic  journals,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent 
from  the  fact  that  the  Catholic  Church  in  America  has  not  since 
1884  given  official  expression  on  the  matter.  At  least,  the  latter 
is  the  statement  of  Bishop  McGovern  of  Cheyenne  in  The  Catholic 
Temperance  Advocate  (Mount  Morris,  111.),  where  he  declares: 

"The  only  official  expression  of  opinion  on  this  subject  by  the 
Catholic  Church  in  America  is  found  in  the  Third  Plenary 
Council  of  Baltimore  (in  the  year  1884),  where  the  assembled 
Bishops,  after  calling  attention  to  the  wide-spread  evils  of  the 
abuse  of  intoxicating  liquor,  remind  dealers  of  the  many  occa- 
sions of  sin  connected  with  the  traffic,  and  bid  the  faithful  seek 
a  more  honorable  means  of  subsistence." 

An  appeal  was  made  in  America  (New  York)  for  "the  personal 
liberty  of  the  men  in  uniform,"  and  against  this  doctrine  The 
Missionary  writes: 

"The  spirits  of  the  French  Revolution  must  be  turning  in 
their  graves  with  astonishment  to  find  not  only  this  'Catholic 
Review  of  the  Week'  but  other  Catholic  papers  in  the  United 
States  pleading  for  that  personal  liberty  for  which  they  were 
willing  to  overturn  the  foundations  of  social  order  and  religion. 
European  liberalism  never  advocated  a  more  dangerous  doctrine 
than  that  which  these  latest  protagonists  of  personal  liberty  have 
been  upholding  as  essentially  Catholic.  When  did  the  Church 
commit  herself  to  the  doctrine  that  liberty  to  do  what  one  pleases 
is  true  liberty?  When  did  she  say  that  men  have  an  inalienable 
right  to  get  everything  which  appetite  craves,  provided  the 
having  of  it  be  not  forbidden  by  the  Ten  Commandments? 
When  did  she  begin  to  be  absorbed  in  what  men  '  shall  eat  or  what 
they*  shall  drink  or  wherewithal  they  shall  be  clothed'? 

"Catholic  theology  maintains  the  supremacy  of  the  individual 
conscience,  but  repudiates  both  the  absurdity  of  private  judgment 
and  the  wickedness  of  private  wilfulness.  No  man  has  a  right 
to  think  as  he  pleases  or  to  do  as  he  pleases.  Christian  liberty 
means  the  right  to  think  the  thoughts  of  God  and  to  do  the  will 
of  God.  It  is  fundamental  in  Catholic  theology  that  from  the 
sin  of  Lucifer  to  the  last  or  the  least  sin  of  to-day  the  chief 
enemy  of  God  has  been  this  very  thing  which  is  called  personal 
liberty.  Its  hideous  claims  none  would  dare  to  defend  if  they 
did  not  confuse  them  with  the  rights  of  the  individual  con- 
science; or  if  they  had  not  some  ulterior  purpose  to  serve  which 
has  blinded  them  for  the  moment  or  even  made  them  willing  to 
blind  others. 

"America  has  been  continuing  its  attack  on  prohibition  for  a 
long  time.  We  have  had  no  quarrel  with  much  that  has  been 
said  in  its  columns.  Every  man  has  a  right  to  express  honest 
convictions  and  all  of  lis  should  be  tolerant  of  one  another's 
opinions.  Prohibition  is  an  open  question,  and  in  the  arena  of 
public  opinion  every  one  who  has  facts  to  offer  or  arguments  to 
present  should  be  heard,  if  he  talks  and  acts  like  a  Christian  and 
an  honorable  gentleman.  But  partisanship  has  no  right  to 
misstate  facts  or  to  distort  the  application  of  principles  in  the 
consideration  of  prohibition  or  of  any  other  question.  Liquorite 
fanatics  have  misrepresented  Catholic  teaching  and  have  insulted 
the  common-sense  of  thinking  men 

"It  is  alleged  that  a  prohibitory  decree  against  intoxicating 
liquors  is  out  of  place  in  the  Constitution.  It  is  alleged  that  tho 
Constitution  should  confine  itself  to  statements  of  general 
principles  and  definitions  of  Federal  authority.  Who  has  ap- 
pointed the  critics  of  prohibition  as  the  arbiters  of  proprieU 
in  the  amending  of  the  Constitution?  That  document  is  the 
mandate  of  the  sovereign  people  and  in  the  body  of  it  contains 
limitations' of  personal  privileges.  It  will  remain  the  right  of 
the  American  people  to  add  to  it  whatever  seems  to  them  of 
paramount  importance." 
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A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  SALOON  "KICK" 

SALOON  SUBSTITUTES  do  not  trouble  Cordova,,  a  little 
town  iii  Alaska,  not  the  big  one  in  Spain.  The  substitute 
is  already  there  in  the  Red  Dragon  Club,  which  started 

as  a  rival  to  the  ftrsl  sal i,  and  will  soon  proudly  wave  the  flag 

of  victor,  lis  great  superiority  over  most  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitutes is  that  it  has  the  saloon  "kick"  "a  'kick'  not  entirely 
alcoholic,  hut  increased  and  made  human  by  sociability  minus 
the  frigidity  of  formal  gatherings  and  the  personal  freedom  which 
permitted  any  man  to  say  what- 
ever he  pleased  in  whatever  way 
he  pleased."  Just  how  this  per- 
sonal-liberty "kick"  is  to  be 
applied  to  all  the  retrieved  cor- 
ner saloons  of  New  York,  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  et  ah,  The 
I'uhlir  Ledger  of  the  latter  place 
is  not  prepared  to  say.  But 
small  towns  and  rural  centers 
are  urged  to  take  notice,  and 
The  Ledger  sees  in  this  Alaskan 
rival  to  the  "poor  man's  club" 
a  means  of  saving  "recourse 
altogether  to  theory,"  since  this 
club  "has  been  weighed  in  the 
Alaskan  balance  for  ten  years  and 
not  found  wanting."  Founded 
in  1908,  the  Red  Dragon  Club 
boasts  this  interesting  history: 

"With  more  than  a  score  of 
saloons  in  the  little  town  of 
slightly  in  excess  of  one  thou- 
sand inhabitants,  not  to  mention 
numerous  dance-halls  and  dives, 
the  Red  Dragon  has  held  its  own 
and  made  a  name  for  itself  not 
only  throughout  Alaska,  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 

' '  The  Red  Dragon  has  a  '  kick ' 
in  it,  altho  no  alcoholic  bever- 
ages have  ever  been  served  there. 
Any  man,  drunk  or  sober,  is 
welcome  there.  He  can  read, 
write,  box,  play  pool,  talk  '  trade ' 

with  men  from  all  parts  of  the  territory,  drink  coffee,  swap 
stories,  or  express  his  opinion  on  any  matter  that  comes  up  from 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  midnight  every  day  in  the  week. 
If  he  is  too  drunk  to  navigate,  friendly  hands  will  be  found  to 
steer  him  to  his  cabin  or  to  a  bunk  where  he  can  sleep  off  the 
effects  of  a  spree. 

"The  Red  Dragon  Club-house  was  opened  in  Cordova  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  many  years  before  it  had  a  church 
building  there.  In  fact,  St.  George's  Mission  has  just  been 
completed. 

"In  1907,  when  the  Copper  River  &  Northwestern  Railway 
Company  was  preparing  to  build  a  terminus  near  the  native 
village  of  Eyak  and  lay  its  track  into  Cordova,  which  then  existed 
only  on  paper,  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Newton,  a  Protestant  Episcopal 
missionary,  visited  Eyak.  The  railroad  company  assigned  a 
site  near  its  proposed  terminus  in  Cordova  where  the  church 
could  erect  a  building.  Mr.  Newton  decided  that  a  seven-day 
and  seven-night  a  week  club-house  was  needed  in  that  rough, 
pioneer  community  much  more  than  a  church.  Work  was  soon 
begun  on  the  Red  Dragon. 

"It  was  a  neck-and-neck  race  between  Mr.  Newton  and  the 
proprietor  of  the  first  saloon  to  be  built  in  Cordova  to  see  which 
would  be  finished  first.  The  saloon  won,  but  the  Red  Dragon 
was  the  second  building  to  be  finished  in  the  new  town. 

"It  was  then,  and  still  is,  a  very  crude  affair.  A  one-story, 
one-room  frame  building,  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  feet,  with  a 
storm  porch,  it  had  little  to  differentiate  it  from  its  rival  saloons, 
dance-halls,  or  stores,  except  for  the  equipment  which  it  housed. 
It  contained  a  fireplace,  a  piano,  a  large  'mission'  table  with 
writing-pads  and  magazines,  three  bookcases  filled  with  a  thou- 
sand volumes  (most  of  which  were  the  gifts  of  individuals  later), 


boxing-gloves,  a  pool-table,  a  Urge  davenport,  two  couches  with 

pillows,  Monis  chairs,  and  a  stack  of  folding  chair-,  three  game- 
fables,  an  alcohol  coffee-urn,  ami  a  chafing-dish,  and  an  altar  \\  ii  b 

its  equipment,  which  was  kepi  in  a  closet  until  Sunday,  ulicn  the 
one  room   was  transformed   into  a   place  of  worship." 

It  took  the  name  Red  Dragon  Club-house  in  order  to  convince 

those  shy  of  anything  religious  that,  it  was  not  a  place  v.  here 
religion  would  be  obtruded  upon  those  unwilling  p,  benr  it. 
Neither  dogma,  church  standards,  nor  lests  of  the  moral  char- 
acter of  its   visitors   have   been    brought  forward.      But 
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A  SALOON  OF  THE   FUTURE. 

This  scene  at  the  Salvation  Army  bar  in  the  Hotel  Argonne,  155  West  Forty-se  centh  Street,  New  York 
City,  may  be  duplicated  many  times  in  the  "  dry  "  days  we  are  entering  upon. 


"Every  one  has  been  welcomed.  A  second  reason  for  selecting 
the  name  Red  Dragon  was  that  the  church,  when  it  should  come 
to  be  built,  was  to  be  called  St.  George's,  and  the  dragon  was 
deemed  a  fitting  name  to  be  used  in  connection  therewith  because 
of  the  story  of  St.  George  and  the  dragon. 

"And  then  Mr.  Newton  wanted  a  name  which,  with  a  dragon 
painted  in  red,  could  be  used  on  the  stationery  of  the  club-house 
to  help  advertise  it  throughout  Alaska.  It  soon  became  famous. 
Letters  to  men  who  expected  to  be  in  Cordova  were  frequently 
addrest  in  care  of  the  Red  Dragon  Saloon,  the  writers  knowing  the 
proclivities  of  the  persons  addrest. 

"The  Rev.  Leonard  E.  Todd,  of  Fall  River,  Mass.,  spent  his 
vacation  in  1908  in  charge  of  the  Red  Dragon.  In  January, 
1909,  Eustace  Paul  Ziegler,  of  Detroit,  since  ordained  and  now 
rector  of  St.  George's  in  Cordova,  was  placed  in  charge  and  still 
directs  its  destinies. 

"The  history  of  Alaska  could  be  reconstructed  from  the 
persons  and  events  that  passed  under  Mr.  Ziegler's  vision  in  the 
Red  Dragon  Club-house.  He  has  made  strange  friendships  with 
rough  and  desperate  men,  with  drunkards,  spendthrifts,  miners, 
foreign  laborers  employed  in  railway  construction  gangs,  gamblers, 
college  boys  of  good  principles  seeking  fame  and  fortune,  and 
the  word  spoken  in  season,  when,  in  trouble,  they  appealed  to 
him  for  advice  or  aid,  has  often  borne  unexpected  results.  The 
Red  Dragon  has  greatly  extended  the  field  of  his  usefulness. 

"Now  that  the  saloon  is  going  out  of  business.  Cordova  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  substitute.  It  is  already  there, 
prepared  to  begin  substituting.  And  it  will  not  be  without  a 
'kick,'  albeit  a  non-alcoholic  one. 

"What  Cordova,  and,  through  Cordova,  Alaska  has  tried 
and  proved  may  be  the  active  suggestion  which  will  solve   the 
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problem  puzzling  many  lay  and  clerical   brains   at   home  as  to 
what  shall  be  substituted  for  the  saloon. 

"A  community  center,  or  club-house,  with  a  'kick'  in  it,  such 
as  the  Red  Dragon  is,  may  prove  adaptable  to  many  American 
towns  and  rural  centers.  It  would  not  be  surprizing  if  the 
Protectant  Episcopal  Church,  as  part  of  its  new  nation-wide 
program  to  further  religious  and  social  welfare  work,  should 
transplant  the  Red-Dragon  idea,  no  longer  an  experiment,  but  a 
successful  fact,  to  various  communities  in  the  United  States." 


GORKY   DEFENDING   RUSSIAN   JEWS 

THAT  THE  JEWS  as  a  mass  are  showing  much  more 
sensible  love  to  Russia  than  many  Russians  is  a  state- 
ment coming  from  Maxim  Gorky,  the  novelist,  who  is 
no  longer  occupied  with  fiction  but  publishes  in  Petrograd  a 
newspaper  called  The  New  Life.  The  New  York  Tribune 
pictures  its  editor  as  one  "respected  alike  by  the  revolutionists 
and  the  conservatives."  It  says  that  "he  speaks  the  voice  not  of 
this  or  that  party  or  faction,  but  the  voice  of  Russia  as  he  hears 
it,"  hence  his  words  about  the  disputed  question  of  the  Jews' 
relation  to  Russia's  troubles  are  to  be  taken  with  respect. 
"There  are  many  more  Jews  among  the  Mensheviki  than  there 
are  among  the  Bolsheviki,"  he  declares  in  answer  to  corre- 
spondents who  charge  this  race  with  anarchistic  tendencies.  At 
the  same  time  he  notes  that  "anti-Semitism  keeps  growing.  It 
lifts  its  ugly  head  and  spreads  the  poisons  of  calumny  and  hatred 
all  about."  The  Tribune,  translating  an  article  from  The  New 
Life,  shows  Gorky  as  an  ironist: 

"But  why  all  this  (anti-Jewish  agitation)?  Why,  think  of  it: 
among  the  anarchistically  inclined  Bolsheviki  there  are  two 
Jews.  Yes,  I  almost  think  there  are  three.  Some  even  say 
that  there  are  seven  and  are  convinced  that  these  seven  Simeons 
(Samsons?)  will  pull  down  the  temple  which  is  inhabited  by  the 
170.000,000  Russians. 

"If  there  was  not  so  much  baseness  in  it  this  spectacle  could 
be  called  foolish,  even  comical. 

"The  Hebrew  god  of  revenge  wished  to  spare  an  entire  city 
because  among  a  totally  sinful  population  there  was  one  virtu- 
ous person.  And  now,  men  who  claim  to  be  followers  of  the 
all-forgiving  Redeemer  believe  that  for  the  sins  of  two  or  seven 
Jews  the  entire  Jewish  population  should  atone. 

"If  this  logic  is  to  be  followed  out  one  ought  to  say  that  for 
the  pure-Russian  sinner,  Lenine,  all  citizens  of  the  province  of 
Simbirsk,  as  well  as  the  surrounding  territory,  should  be  made 
to  suffer." 

Jewish  patriotism  is  manifest  in  the  Russian  papers  if  one 
took  the  trouble  to  read  the  articles  written  by  Jews.  The 
Reich,  a  newspaper  which,  Gorky  declares,  "shows  not  the 
slightest  sympathy  for  the  Bolsheviki,"  has  many  Jews  on  its 
staff.  The  Novoye  Vremya  also  has  Jews,  yet  it  recently  called 
the  Reich  a  "Jew  paper."     Gorky  continues: 

"There  are  a  thousand  other  evidences  that  the  formula  'Jew- 
Bolshevik'  is  a  very  foolish  formula,  which  is  simply  being  put 
up  to  satisfy  the  zoologic  instincts  of  excited  Russians. 

"I  will  not  cite  proofs  for  it:  decent  people  don't  need  these 
proofs,  and  the  others  will  not  be  converted  by  them." 

Gorky  calls  attention  to  a  batch  of  anti-Semitic  proclamations 
that,  he  says,  were  sent  him  by  the  "Central  Committee  of 
the  Union  of  Christian  Socialists,"  one  coming  from  Moscow 
and  one  from  Petrograd.     He  writes: 

"I  do  not  know  whether  the  above-mentioned  organization 
really  exists.  If  it  does  exist  then  its  members  are  neither 
Christians  nor  Socialists,  but  are  of  the  ordinary  variety  of 
Russian  people — those  loose  good-for-nothings  and  idlers  who 
have  only  themselves  to  blame  for  their  misfortunes,  but  who 
insist  on  making  every  one  except  themselves  responsible  for 
their  uselessness  and  inability  to  order  their  lives. 

"That  they  are  not  Christians,  and  still  less  Socialists,  is  seen 
from  the  very  low  tone  of  their  proclamation.  Here  are  the 
introductory  sentences: 

"  Anti-Semites  of  all  countries,  of  all  peoples,  of  all  parties, 
unite.' 

'The   Union   of   Christian    Socialists    turns    to   all    Russian 


citizens  with  the  appeal  to  clear  themselves  of  the  Jewish  pesti- 
lence with  which  our  entire  country  is  contaminated  to  the  very 
depths  of  the  population.  Especially  hard  hit  by  this  pest  are 
our  intellectual  classes,  which  have  been  educated  by  the  Jewish 
press,  which  is  preaching  the  lying  doctrines  of  brotherhood  and 
equality  of  all  nations  and  races.  Every  sensible  man  knows, 
however,  that  there  are  no  equality  and  brotherhood,  nor  will 
there  be.  As  a  consequence  an  equal  relationship  to  all  men  and 
to  all  nationalities  is  impossible.' 

"Aren't  they  a  fine  lot  to  be  the  children  of  the  loving  Re- 
deemer, who  in  his  own  life  never  made  distinction  between 
Jews  and  Greeks;  who,  as  well  as  the  first  apostles,  was  a  Jew, 
and  who  suffered  a  martyr's  death  for  men  in  general,  for  men 
of  all  races  and  origins!  Yes,  and  what  splendid  Socialists 
they  must  be  to  speak  of  the  doctrine  of  equality  as  'lying'  and  a 
'Jewish  pest.'  "  

ANOTHER  SORT  OF  COMMUNITY  CHURCH 

THE  COMMUNITY  CHURCH  into  which  the  Unitarian 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  New  York,  recently  changed 
itself  is  still  far  from  the  church  ideal  set  up  by  a  Kansas 
pastor.  The  congregation  of  this  Christian  Church  at  Chanute 
were  told  recently  by  the  Rev.  Earl  A.  Blackman:  "You  must  be 
willing  to  find  me  in  the  dance-hall,  the  club-room,  the  pool-hall, 
or  even  in  the  back  alley,  wherever  I  can  serve,  if  I  am  to  remain 
your  pastor."  Following  this  statement,  we  are  told  by  the 
Kansas  City  Star,  Mr.  Blackman  resigned  his  charge  and  gave 
the  congregation  an  opportunity  to  think  the  proposition  over 
for  a  week.  The  minister  bears  the  sobriquet  of  "the  fighting 
parson,"  and  has  just  returned  from  service  in  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  His  notion  of  the  proper  church  for 
the  future  represents  what  he  believes  must  be  done  in  order 
to  hold  the  returning  soldiers  and  the  young  people  in  general. 
Quoting  him: 

"If  I  had  my  way  half  of  Chanute's  fifteen  church  structures 
would  be  turned  into  dance-halls,  community  centers,  recreation- 
rooms,  gymnasiums,  reading-rooms,  and  billiard-rooms.  For  wor- 
ship we  would  have  one  auditorium  for  the  entire  town,  and  we 
would  have  a  gifted  minister,  a  man  in  every  sense,  fill  the  pulpit. " 

The  Star  seems  to  assent,  but  not  without  some  trepidations: 

"Mr.  Blackman  is  not  alone  in  the  opinion  that  some  radical 
step  must  be  taken  by  the  churches  if  the  powerful  resources  in 
the  returning  soldiers,  to  say  nothing  of  the  youth  at  home,  are 
to  be  utilized.  Testimony  of  this  kind  from  ministers  and 
other  religious  workers  who  have  spent  some  time  at  the  front 
and  in  the  training-camps  has  become  so  frequent  as  to  sound 
commonplace. 

"This  position,  of  course,  is  challenged  by  those  who  believe 
the  Church  is  fulfilling  its  function  in  providing  a  place  of  worship, 
in  promulgating  the  gospel,  and  in  championing  certain  religious 
principles. 

"As  a  result  of  the  discussion  now  going  on  it  would  not  be 
strange  if  the  conservative  element  should  find  its  views  and 
practises  modified  by  the  opinions  of  men  like  Mr.  Blackman, 
who  have  had  the  transforming  experience  of  dealing  with  young 
men  in  large  numbers.  Certainly  the  Church  is  not  yet  ready 
to  lose  its  identity  by  changing  itself  into  a  community  center. 
But  it  faces  a  real  problem  in  dealing  with  the  young  people.  It 
ought  to  get  new  light  on  the  subject  from  the  wealth  of  ex- 
perience now  available. 

"For  instance,  there  are  churches  that  alienate  the  rising 
generation  by  their  sweeping  prohibitions  of  amusements  that 
are  generally  approved  by  sensible  persons,  including  often  many 
of  those  belonging  to  the  church  which  proclaims  the  ban.  It 
would  be  quite  possible  for  the  churches  to  disapprove  amuse- 
ments that  are  conducted  improperly  and  that  thus  prove  de- 
moralizing, without  at  the  same  time  combating  the  play 
instinct  that  is  so  deep-rooted  in  humanity." 

A  statement  received  by  us  from  Mr.  Blackman  declares 
that  "of  215  votes  ca-t.  134  stood  against  acceptance  of  his 
resignation  to  81  for  it."  The  church,  therefore,  ratified  his 
proposed  program,  and  he  "expects  to  stay  in  Chanute  and 
work  diligently  on  the  proposition,"  with  the  Chanute  Daily 
Tribune  and  other  interests  of  the  city,  together  with  many 
prominent  citizens,  strongly  supporting  him. 
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LOBSTER  SALAD— Cut 

lobster  in  half-inch  cubes.     Mix 
with  small  amount  of  salad  dressing 
and  serve  on  fresh  crisp  lettuce  leaves, 
putting  additional  dressing  on  top  of  the  salad. 
Salad   should    be    mixed  just   before  serving,   and 
everything  be  kept  on  the  ice  until  the   last  moment. 


— and  it  tastes  as  good  as  it  looks! 

BUT  no   artist  can  truly  picture  the  daintiness  of  Davis  Lobster — -'tis   beyond   the  power  of  words  to  describe  its 
delicious  flavor.     You,  yourself,  must  taste  it  !     And  you  can  do  this  at  my  expense  before  you  buy. 

Because  my  lobster  is  put  up  right  from  the  lobstermen's  pots  is  why  it  is  so  fresh  and  crisp  and  so  different  from  the 
ordinary  kind.   It's  just  like  lobster  freshly  picked  from  the  shell.  Have  some  now.  This  is  the  season  to  enjoy  it  at  its  best. 

Fresh  Lobster,  Crabmeat,  Shrimps 

Direct  from  the  Sea  to  You 


For  the  "Shore  Dinner"  at  home;  for  lunch  or  picnic;  anywhere, 
anytime — nothing  is  half  so  good  as  these  fresh-tasting  wholesome 
shellfish.  They  are  the  handiest,  most  delicious  foods  you  can  have 
in  the  house.  Try  the  lobster,  crabmeat  or  shrimps — order  as  many 
cans  of  each  as  you  wish.     Or  send  for  the  Special  Salad  Assortment 


by  using  the  Coupon  below.  Know — at  my  risk  absolutely — how 
good  these  seafoods  are,  coming  direct  from  the  boats  at  Old  Glou- 
cester. I  deliver  it  right  to  your  door  prepaying  all  express  east 
of  Kansas.  Try  these  delicious  summer-time  foods  at  my  expense. 
You  must  be  fully  satisfied  before  you  pay.     Use  the  coupon. 

FRANK  E.  DAVIS,  President 


FRESH   LOBSTER 

Delivered  price:        No.  ]4  can     No.  }  n  can     No.  i  can 

Per  doz.  cans.  .$3.90  $7.50  $13.50 
Per  can 33    .63    1.13 


Try  These  At  My  Risk 

SPECIAL  SALAD 
SELECTION 

A  favorite  assortment  of 
good  things  for  your  sum- 
mer salads  and  sandwiches. 


JAPANESE  CRABMEAT 

Delivered  price:        No.  }i  can      No.  \i  can     No.  I  can 

Per  doz.  cans.  .#3.50    $5.70    $10.00 
Per  can 30        .48  .85 


FANCY  GULF  SHRIMP 

Delivered  price: 

Per  doz.  cans $2.25 

Per  can 19 


SPECIAL  SALAD  SELECTION 
You  Get  All  These: 
2  cans  Fresh  Lobster 

2  cans  Japanese  Crabmeat 

3  cans  Shrimps 
1  can  Royal  Chinook  Salmon 

1  can  Red  Sockeye  Salmon 

2  cans  Yellowtail  Fish 

1  jar  Mayonnaise 

2  cans  California  Sardines  in  Olive  Oil 
1  can  Lobster  Sandwich  Filling 

an  Anchovy  Paste 

This  complete  assortment,  together  with  cook 
book  and  can  opener,  delivered  on  approval 
right  in  your  home,  all  charges  prepaid.  Use  the 
coupon  now  before  it  slips  your  mind. 


CRABMEAT  SALAD 


253  Central  Wharf, 
Gloucester,  Mass. 

-USE   THIS    COUPON- 


shrimp  WIGGLE 


FRANK  E.  DAVIS  CO., 

253  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 
Please  send   me,   all  charges  prepaid,   your  Special  Salad  Selection — 16  Packages  of 
Davis  Gloucester  Seafood.     If,  after  trying  whatever  2  cans  I  select,  I  am  not  delighted 
with  the  goods,  I'll  return  the  rest  at  your  expense,  and  not  owe  you  anything.    Other- 
wise, I'll  send  you  $5.00  in  10  days. 


Name 

Street City. 


.  Stale 


Business  or  Reference 
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PERHAPS  the  most  distinguished  poem 
thus  far  inspired  by  the  Allied  victory 
over  the  Germans  is  Edwin  Markham's 
•  A  Song  of  Victory:  a  Carol  at  the  End 
of  the  World-War."  In  chanting  "the 
story  and  glory  of  heroic  men,"  Mr.  Mark- 
ham  reveals  his  habitual  vigor  and  grace. 
Some  of  our  younger  poets  would  do  well 
to  pay  as  close  attention  as  he  unfailingly 
does  to  accuracy  and  music  in  rime.  In 
this  ode  the  justness  of  the  rime  suggests 
the  harmony  of  bells,  and  yet  there  is  never 
the  slightest  suspicion  that  the  poet  is 
dragging  in  a  word  just  to  make  a  rime. 
The  ode  is  copyrighted  by  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syndicate  and  appeared  in 
various  newspapers,  including  the  Wash- 
ington Herald,  from  which  we  quote  it  in 
part  as  follows: 

A  SONG  OF  VICTORY 

A  Carol  at  the  End  of  the  World- War 
By  Edwin  Markham 


III 

Sing  and  be  glad,  O  nations,  in  these  hours: 

Blow  clarions  from  all  towers! 

Let  bright  horns  revel  and  the  joy-bells  rave; 

Yet  there  are  lips  whose  smile  is  ever  vain 

And  wild  wet  eyes  behind  the  window-pane. 

For  whom  the  whole  world  dwindles  to  one  grave, 

A  lone  grave  at  the  mercy  of  the  rain. 

The  victor's  laurel  wears  a  wintry  leaf: 

Sing  softly,  then,  as  tho  the  mouth  of  Grief, 

Remembering  all  the  agony  and  wrong, 

Should  stir  with  mighty  song. 

Not  all  the  glad  averment  of  the  guns. 

Not  all  our  odes,  nor  all  our  orisons, 

Can  sweeten  these  intolerable  tears, 

These  silences  that  fall  between  the  cheers. 

And  yet  our  hearts  must  sing, 

Carol  and  clamor  like  the  tides  of  spring; 

For  the  great  work  is  ended,  and  again 

The  world  is  safe  for  men; 

The  world  is  safe  for  high  heroic  themes; 

The  world  is  safe  for  dreams. 

IV 

But  now  above  the  thunder  of  the  drums — 

Where,  brightening  on,  the  face  of  Victory  comes — 

Hark  to  a  mighty  sound, 

A  cry  out  of  the  ground: 

Let  there  be  no  more  battles:   field  and  flood 

Arc  weary  of  battle  blood. 

Even  the  patient  stones 

Are  weary  of  shrieking  shells  and  dying  groans. 

Lay  the  sad  swords  asleep; 

Ttiey  have  their  fearful  memories  to  keep. 

And  fold  the  flags:    they,  weary  of  battle  days, 

Weary  of  wild  Sights  up  the  windy  ways. 

Quiet   t  he  restless  Hans, 

Grown  strangely  old  upon  the  smoking  crags. 

Look  where  they  startle  and  leap — 

Look  where  they  hollow  and  heap — 

\o«  greatening  into  glory  and  now  thinned. 

Living  and  dying  momently  on  the  wind. 

And  bugles  thai   have  cried  on  sea  and  land 

The  silver  blazon  of  their  high  command — 

Bugles  that   held  long  parley  with  the  sky — 

Bugles  that  shattered   the  nights  on  battle  walls, 

Lay  I  hern  to  rest  in  dim  memorial  halls; 

For  tbej  arc  weary  of  that  curdling  cry 

Thai  tells  men  how  to  die. 

And  cannons  worn  out  with  their  work  of  hell — 

The  brief  abrupt   persuasion  of  the  shell — 

Let  the  shrewd  spider  lock  them,  one  by  one, 

With  filmy  cables  glancing  in  the  sun; 

\ rid  let  the  bluebird  in  their  iron  throats 

Build  his  sate  nest   and  spill  his  rippling  notes. 

Lei  there  be  no  more  battles,  men  of  earth: 

The  new  age  rises  singing  into  birth! 


The  lyrics  in  the  volume  of  verse  entitled 
"Banners,"  by  Babette  Deutsche  (George 
H.  Doran  Company),  have  as  a  whole 
melancholy  as  the  prevailing  tone.  Few  of 
them  glow  with  the  brightness  of  this  little 
song. 

CANDLES 

By  Babette  Deutsch 

Joy  lights  the  candles  in  my  heart  "I 
When  you  come  in,  until  it  seems 

The  racing  flames  must  fill  the  room 
With  Marathons  of  gleams. 

The  place  where  we  are  met  is  gay 
And  glowing  with  the  darting  rout, 

Till  going,  you  swing  wide  the  door. 
And  blow  them  out. 

From  The  Balkan  Review  (London)  we 
select  the  following  Greek  folk-song  which 
charmingly  pictures  a  mother's  day-dreams 
as  she  croons  her  baby  to  sleep. 

LULLABY 

Translated  from   the  Greek  by  Rose  Kerr 

Oh,  sleep,  my  dawn!    oh,  sleep,  my  moon!    oh, 

sleep,  my  morning  star! 
Oh,  sleep  in  peace  till  noon  shall  bring  thy  lover 

from  afar! 
Oh,  sleep,  for  in  the  city  great  I've  ordered  jewels 

fair; 
Venice  shall  send  thee  linen  fine  and  diamonds 

for  thy  hair. 
Forty   Constantinople   maids   are   broidering  for 

thy  bed 
A  coverlet  both  rich  and  fine  against   the  day 

thou'rt  wed; 
A  royal  eagle  in  the  midst,  the  border  peacocks 

gay — 
The  king's  son  and  the  emperor's  have  none  so 

fair  to-day. 
Oh,  sleep,  for  thee  are  coming  soon  shoes  that  are 

fine  and  neat; 
Red  shall  they  be  and  sewn  with  pearls  to  fit  thy 

tiny  feet. 
Oh,  sleep,  child,  in  thy  cradle  small,  and  sweet  thy 

dreams  shall  be! 
The    Lady  Mary,  Virgin  Tpure,  shall    bear    thee 

company. 

In  many  English  country  districts  bee- 
keepers never  omit  to  tell  their  bees  of 
any  death  in  the  family.  The  hive  is 
tapped  twice  in  announcing  the  death  of  a 
man  and  three  times  in  the  case  of  a  woman 
and  crape  is  tied  to  each  hive  until  after 
the  funeral.  This  curious  custom  supplies 
the  background  to  Habberton  Lulham  for 
verses  in  the  London  Spectator  which  have 
strong  dramatic  quality. 

TELLIN'  FRIENDS 

By  Habberton  Lulham 

"Where  have  ye  been,  then.  Granny,  dear, 

Out  in  the  garden  in  the  dark? 
Set  down,  ye  looks  that  pale  an'  leer — 

I  heer'd  a  voice  an'  went  to  hark. 

Who  did  ye  talk  to  where  the  four 
Old  hives  be  by  the  medder's  edge? 

Was  it   the  cows  a-rcachin'  o'er 
To  crop  our  cabbage  'cross  the  hedge.' 

An'  why've  ye  got  the  big  door-key. 
An'  what's  the  black  strip  as  ye  hold? 

You  wants  a  nice  hot  cup  o'  tea, 

Ye've  well-nigh  caught  yer  death  o'  cold!" 

"Why.  lass,  I've  been  to  tell  wi'  they 
As  should  be  told,  an'  took  'em  these — 

The  key  an'  crape.     Who's  them,  d'ye  say? 
There,  you  knows  who  I  means — the  bees. 


Ah!  just  like  us  folk  they  be  wise 
An'  must  be  told  aught  good  'r  bad ; 

An'  so  I  taps  to  wake  'em — twice — 
An'  tells  how  us've  lost  our  lad. 

I  taps  the  key  a-top  each  skep, 
An'  listens  till  I  hears  'em  buzz; 

Then  says  as  they'll  not  hear  bis  step 
Nor  see  him  more — the  same  as  us. 

I  tells  'em  they  must  take  a  pride 
'Cause  o'  the  V.  C.  what  he  won. 

An'  how  wi'  Sussex  lads  he  died — 
The  same  as  what  his  father  done — 

An'  'bout  the  chap  he  saved,  as  well, 
An'  them  as  they  was  chargin'  at ; 

An'  said  he  stung  afore  he  fell — 
I  rackon  they  thought  well  o'  that! 

I  wish  as  bees  could  take  their  part 
An'  fly  to  where  they  Jarmins  be. 

An'  sting  t'  death  the  murderin'  heart 
O'  him  as  made  this  misery! 

I  curse  .  .  .  a'right,  Kate,  I'll  bide  still. 
An'  curses  they  comes  home  t'  roost; 

But  mind  you  tells  bees  good  'r  ill 
The  same  as  what  yer  Granny  used: 

So  they'll  be  friends,  an'  swarm  in  May 
An'  hive  ye  honey  long  an'  late; 

They'll  bring  ye  some  good  luck,  I  lay — 
An'  pity  knows  us  needs  it,  Kate  I " 


It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  magnificent 
Australia  of  to-day  to  that  happily  remote 
period  when  in  parts  of  this  great  country 
so  many  prisoners  lived  and  died  miser- 
ably. An  echo  of  those  earlier  days  ap- 
pears in  the  Sydney  Bulletin  in  the  follow- 
ing lines: 

AN  OLD  TASMANIAN  ROAD 

By  O'Phimerty 

It  comes  from  days  of  agony  and  shame. 

This  old  Tasmanian  road, 
When  men  the  souls  of  other  men  might  tame 

With  stringing  lash  and  goad. 

I  see  them  at  their  task,  those  convicts  gray: 

I  hear  a  clanking  chain 
That  fetters  man  to  man  along  the  way 

Of  toil  and  biting  pain. 

On  hills  where  yellow-lichened  she-oaks  grow 

The  road  winds  up  and  down 
To  cross  a  stream,  whose  waters  flash  and  flow 

Beside  a  ruined  town. 

Gray  fences  by  the  roadway  fall  and  rot, 
Gates,  wind-swung,  creak  and  groan; 

By  unmown  lawns  bleak  homesteads,  long  forgot, 
Show  fronts  of  crumbling  stone. 

And  in  the  town  are  moss-grown  tumbling  walls 

That  lapse  round  moldered  cells, 
Where,  memory-born,  a  brooding  shadow  falls, 

And  of  dark  horror  tells. 

But  lanes  of  alien  oak  and  burgeoning  elm 

With  summer's  kiss  are  green ; 
Fair  from  forsaken  gardens  flowers  o'erwhelm 

The  shame  that  once  has  been. 

And  all  the  town  is  held  by  quietness; 

No  more  the  lash  and  goad 
Drive  broken  men  with  aching  feet  to  prc.s 

This  old  Tasmanian  road. 

So  Time,  the  craftsman,  weaves  a  mingled  ta.'e 

Along  the  changing  years; 
The  old  dark  ways  of  shame  in  beauty  fail, 

Flowers  bloom  o'er  olden  tears. 


THE 
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F  it  were  not  a  good  investment,  in  the 
strictest  sense  of  the  word,  the  Cadillac 
could  never  hold  so  large  and  so  fine  a 
following. 

There  is  a  wonderful  attraction,  of  course, 
in  the  peculiar  Cadillac  quality  which 
almost  produces  the  illusion  of  floating 
through  space. 

But  not  all  of  its  buoyant  steadiness  could 
induce  thousands  of  the  same  people  to 
prefer  it,  year  after  year,  if  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  a  penalty  for  this  unique 
enjoyment. 

It  is  one  thing  to  possess  a  magic  carpet — 
it  is  quite  another  to  spend  your  life  labor- 
ing to  prevent  it  from  losing  its  magic. 

The  magic  that  is  in  the  Cadillac  is  a  con- 
stant, a  stabilized,  a  never-changing  magic 
— a  luxury  of  motion  that  results  from 
definite,  positive  qualities  of  construction. 


If  there  were  ever  any  doubt,  the  American 
Army  proved,  in  France,  that  the  Cadillac 
is,  above  all  else,  a  good  and  a  safe  invest- 
ment. 

No  car  that  was  not  sound,  and  rugged,  and 
standardized  in  every  essential,  and  fitted 
down  to  an  almost  infallible  fineness  of 
measurement,  could  ever  have  made  a  rec- 
ord so  enviable. 

The  Army  proved,  what  thousands  of  others 
had  proved  before — the  sameness,  the  sound- 
ness, and  the  invariability,  of  Cadillac  con- 
struction. 

Translated,  this  means,  of  course,  the  cer- 
tainty, always,  of  getting  there  and  back, 
with  a  minimum  of  adjustment  and  repair. 

Cadillac  owners  hold  fast  to  the  Cadillac, 
not  merely  for  the  luxury  of  motion  with 
which  it  provides  them,  but  for  the  economy 
with  which  that  luxury  is  provided. 

CADILLAC  MOTOR.  CAR.  COMPANY^ DETROIT,  MICH, 
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L'nited  States  official  photograph. 


MEN   OF   THE   339th   REGIMENT   IX    WINTER   QUARTERS   NEAR   THE   VAGA   LINE. 

The  rumored  rebellion  in  this  unit  turns  out  to  have  been  next  to  nothing. 


THAT  "AMERICAN   MUTINY"  IN   RUSSIA 


(i 


T 


HEY  KICKED  LIKE  H- 


-,  but  they  went  and 
never  did  a  better  job  of  fighting  than  they  did 
that  same  day,"  said  Sergt.  Whitney  McGuire,  of 
Detroit,  against  whose  order  men  of  the  339th  Regiment  re- 
belled while  fighting  the  Bolsheviki  below  Archangel.  This 
trouble  which,  according  to  the  Detroit  News,  "has  caused  a 
unit  of  Detroit  men  to  be 
branded  as  mutineers  through- 
out the  world,"  was  credited 
to  Bolshevik  propaganda  at 
the  time,  and  created  a  stir 
that  has  not  yet  entirely  sub- 
sided. The  main  question  on 
which  the  unit  of  the  339th 
based  their  "mutiny,"  "Why 
are  we  fighting  in  Russia,  any- 
way?" has  not  yet  been  an- 
swered. The  News  points  out, 
and  the  incident  will  not  be 
considered  closed  until  it  is. 
The  men  are  at  home  now. 
Their  side  of  the  story  was 
presented  in  detail  in  a  special 
cable  to  The  News  from  Jay 
G.  Hayden  in  Brest,  just  in 
time  to  arrive  in  their  home 
towns  before  they  did.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Hayden.  the  French 
troops  on  I  his  front  were  much 
nearer  a  real  mutiny  than  were 
the  Americans.  As  regards  the  report  that  has  gone  out  about 
the  Detroiters,  hie  cables: 

Never  was  a  more  unjust  charge  laid  against  brave  men. 
It  is  safe  to  say  no  company  of  American  soldiers  in  this  war 
lia<  shown  more  consistent  bravery  in  the  face  of  the  enemy. 
<  !«  rtainly  no  company  has  seen  more  fighting  in  north  Russia. 

From  the  day  they  stepl  off  the  boat  at  Archangel,  September 
5,  until  April  10,  they  were  in  the  front  line,  except  for  brief 
periods  of  rest,  and  the  front  line  of  the  railroad  front  of  Arch- 
angel where  they  were  sent  being  under  constant  artillery-lire, 
they  were  surrounded  by  a  most  exasperating  condition. 

The  Americans  could  go  out  and  whip  the  Bolsheviki  any 
time  they  liked,  but  they  could  not  pursue  them  into  the  wilder- 


United  si.'it <s  i.fflcial  photogi  i|ii, 


fllEY    FOUGHT   AS    HARD    AS   THEY    KICKED 


ness  with  a  temperature  of  fifty  below  zero,  and,  following  an 
American  assault,  the  Bolsheviki  swarmed  back  around  the 
position  like  flies  round  a  sugar-bowl. 

The  men  knew  that  Bolsheviki  many  times  their  own  num- 
bers were  constantly  in  striking  distance.     They    pictured  in 
their  mind's  eye  the  masses  behind  these  Bolsheviki.  presenting 
the  certainty  of  annihilation  of  the  Americans  if  even  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  them  joined  the 
Red  Army. 

I  might  tell  the  detailed  story 
of  the  incident  as  Sergeant 
McGuire  told  it  to  me,  but  I 
heard  the  same  story  from  the 
lips  of  Capt.  Horatio  Winslow, 
commander  of  I  Company; 
Maj.  J.  Brooks  Nichols,  of 
Detroit,  commander  of  the 
Americans  on  the  .  railroad 
front  all  winter,  and  from 
Lieut.  Glenn  Birkett,  com- 
mander of  G  Company,  with  I 
Company  at  the  time,  and  from 
several  dough-boys,  all  from 
Detroit,  who  were  among  the 
protestants. 

For  the  sake  of  clarity  I  will 
present  the  composite  story  as 
I  got  it  from  all  these.     The 
essential  facts  as  here  written 
are  vouched  for  by  all  of  them. 
First  they  gave  the  day  as 
March  30,  when   the   incident 
occurred.     On  that  morning  1 
Company    was    ordered    from 
Smolnoe,  where  they  had  had 
twenty  days'  rest,  to  the  front- 
line post  at  Forty-five.      (Post 
Forty-five  was  the  most  advanced  outpost  of  the  front.)     When 
Sergeant  McOuire  ordered  the  men  to  load  the  trucks  for  the 
journey  they  protested. 

One  man  asked:  "They  say  we  are  fighting  for  the  Russians. 
Why  don't  they  do  some  lighting  for  themselves'.'  There  are 
plenty  of  Russian  soldiers  here  who  have  not  been  at  the  front 
at  all."  Another  man  said  he  would  not  go  to  the  front .  and  the 
whole  company  showed  signs  of  sympathy  with  this  declaration. 
McGuire,  being  a  good  soldier,  did  not  waste  time  in  argu- 
ment. "I  haven't  told  you  to  goto  the  front,"  he  said.  "1  have 
told  you  to  load  those  trucks,  and  the  first  man  who  hangs  back 
will  be  locked  up."  All  started  grumblingly  to  hoist  their  loads, 
except  one  man.  and  McGuire  promptly  placed  him  under  arrest. 

While  the  trucks  were  being  loaded,  Sergeant  McGuire  told 
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The  Good  Will  Of  An  Army 


The  written  and  spoken  word  of  American 

Army  men,  at  home  and  abroad,  has  given 

the  very  name  of  Dodge  Brothers  Motor  Car 

a  new  and  a  stirring  significance. 


Dodge  Brothers 
Gentleneqi- 


Detrolt,  Michigan 
May  7,  1919. 


Perhaps  It  will  Interest  you  to  hear  something  of  the 
•xperlences  of  one  Dodge  "Over  There." 

Although  I'd  been  without  a  car  of  any  sort  for 
many  tiring  months,  I  was  not  wildly  enthusiastic  when  my  soldier 
ohauffeur  showed  up  one  day  with  a  battered,  war  worn  old  veteran  and 
almost  weepingly  declared  that  it  had  been  wished  on  him.   "Them  guys 
is  Just  naturally  rotten.   Say,  Colonel,  even  you'd  had  no  better 
luck  unless  you  carried  your  gun." 

However,  even  if  the  old  body  did  creak  and  oomplain, 
the  engine  hummed  pleasantly  and  it  wa3  not  long  before  I  conceived 
a  real  affection  for  the  old  bus. 

She  carries  us  all  over  Northern  Prance  over  all 
sorts  of  roads,  all  in  bad  repair  and  some  shot  all  to  pieces,  without 
an  accident  or  even  serious  delay.   The  only  shelter  she  ever  had  was 
a  bit  of  burlap  camouflage  to  fool  the  hun  blrdmen. 

Night  travel  was  worst,  for  lights  were  absolutely 
prohibited  in  the  forward  areas  where  my  duties  lay.   Many  times  she 
was  side-swiped  by  stupid  or  reckless  camion  drivers  and  twica  she 
was  turned  qompletely  over  in  the  ditch.   She  was  plastered  with  mud 
all  the  time  and  truly  a  pathetic  sight,  but  through  it  all  her  engine 
stood  up  to  the  work  and  never  failed  me. 

If  decorations  were  in  order  for  care  she  would 
certainly  deserve  the  D.S.C.for  one  adventure  In  the  Argonne.   She 
had  been  grabbed  by  the  B.G.  one  day  when  his  car  was  out  of  commission 
and  was  rocking  along  over  the  St.  Juvin  road,  dodging  shell  holes,  but 
making  her  usual  steady  progress  when  blueey,  a  big  156  lit  with  a 
tremendous  v/hang  right  behind  and  not  10  feet  away.   Dozens  of  fragments 
went  through  the  top  and  back  seat  and  the  blast  fairly  stood  her  on 
her  radiator,  but  down  she  came  with  a  bump  and  fairly  raced  away 
without  missing  a  stroke.   The  B.G.  never  said  a  word-  until  the  end  of 
the  Journey,  and  then,  while  looking  at  the  perforations,  merely  remarked 
"Some  Car." 

I  had  a  feeling  that  something  almost  superhuman  kept 
her  together,  and  some  day,  like  the  "one  hoss  shay,"  she  would  drop 
into  a  medley  of  scraps  and  parts,  looked  for  that  final  act  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  but  nothing  happened,  and  so  far  as  I  know  the 
old  girl  is  still  cheerfully  rattling  and  squeaking  over  battle-soarred 
France . 


JCMoA/lab. 


/J.C.MoArthur 
fbnel  of  Infantry. 


Dddbe  Erothers,Detrdit 
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Captain  Winslow  of  the  situation,  and  Captain  Winslow  in  turn 
informed  Colonel  Stewart,  commander  of  all  the  American  forces 
on  the  Archangel  front.  Thus  the  way  was  opened  for  an  airing 
of  American  views  on  the  Russian  situation,  as  the  correspon- 
dent relate 

Colonel  Stewart  appeared  before  the  men  and  asked  what 
was  the  trouble.  The  men  said  they  wanted  to  know  why 
they  were  being  sent,  when  both  Russians  and  French  were  due 
to  take  their  turn,  and  also  they  wanted  to  know  why  they  were 
fighting  in  Russia  anyhow. 

Colonel  Stewart  replied  Americans  were  fighting  in  Russia 
chiefly  because  they  would  be  annihilated  if  they  didn't  fight. 
"That   is  reason  enough  for  me."  he  said. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  Colonel  Stewart  did  not  explain 
why  Americans  were  fighting  in  Russia.  The  Colonel  could  not 
explain  this,  because  he  himself  did  not  know.  He  had  asked 
the  authorities  in  Washington  and  they  couldn't   tell  him. 

The  writer  might  add  he  addrest  this  question  to  President 
Wilson.  Colonel  House.  General  Bliss,  and  to  every  other  official 
he  could  induce  to  listen  in  Paris  during  the  last  few  months, 
and  yet  an  answer  has  not  been  given. 

The  men  listened  to  Colonel  Stewart  quietly  enough,  and 
when,  at  the  end.  lie  gave  the  order  to  proceed  to  the  front,  they 
proceeded  without  further  argument. 

The  one  man  who  had  been  arrested  pleaded  for  the  right  to 
go  with  the  others,  saying  he  had  misunderstood  the  Sergeant's 
orders.      He  was  released. 

This  boy,  the  only  one  who  actually  refused  to  obey  a 
direct  order,  is  a  Polish-American  from  Detroit;  he  is  a  recent 
immigrant  and  speaks  bad  English.  His  comrades  say  it  is 
entirely  possible  he  misunderstood  the  order,  as  he  said. 

Such  are  the  bald  facts  and  all  the  facts  as  they  occurred. 
Entirely  aside  from  the  extenuating  circumstances,  it  is  ap- 
parent the  most  captious  critic  can  not  make  a  case  of  mutiny 
out  of  them.  But  there  are  extenuating  circumstances:  I 
Company  had  been  in  the  front  line  continually  from  October 
to  March  10,  for  the  most  part  doing  guard  duty  under  the 
fire  of  the  enemy  and  in  a  temperature  which  ranged  down  to 
fifty-five  below  zero.  On  March  1  it  was  slated  to  be  relieved 
by  the  French.  When  the  hour  arrived  instead  of  the  French 
came  word  that  the  French  refused  to  come. 

When  they  did  come  some  hours  later  the  French  force 
consisted  of  only  one  picked  platoon,  the  three  other  platoons 
of  the  company  refusing  to  come.  One  platoon  was  not  suf- 
ficient to  hold  the  position,  so  the  Americans  stayed  on. 

Even  the  French  who  came  refused  to  do  outpost  duty  in 
the  daytime.  The  poilu  simply  said  there  was  no  sense  in 
watching  for  Bolsheviki  in  advanced  posts,  and  refused  to 
obey  their  officers.  The  Americans  thus  were  forced  to  go  on 
cold  sentry  work,  the  most  trying  duty  assigned  to  soldiers  in 
the  far  north. 

Twice  before  in  the  presence  of  I  Company,  the  French  troops 
had  refused  to  obey  orders.  The  French  units  in  Russia, 
notes  the  correspondent,  were  veterans  of  service  against  Ger- 
many and  as  brave  troops  as  ever  marched,  but  they  main- 
tained that  their  presence  in  Russia  had  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  whipping  Germany,  and  refused  to  fight  the  Russians 
unless  they  were  attacked.  "So  much  for  the  French,"  says 
Mr.  Hayden,  and  considers  the  attitude  of  the  Russians: 

•  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  large  number  of  Russians  eat- 
ing the  bread  of  idleness.  These  soldiers  had  much  more 
training  than  the  Americans  had,  but  the  Allied  commanders 
never  dared  to  use  them  for  any  important  service. 

But  fhe  American  soldiers  had  been  told  earlier  that  they 
were  only  expected  to  hold  the  positions  until  the  Russians 
themselves  were  ready  for  service.  This  explains  the  specific 
question  addrest  to  Sergeant-  McGuire  as  to  why  the  Russians 
were  not  senl   to  the  front. 

The  members  of  I  Company  knew  British  troops  at  Selet- 
skoe.  on  the  Kodish  front,  had  mutinied  only  a  few  days  before. 
On  the  morning  of  the  American  incident  the  rumor  was  spread 
thai    the   whole    French    force   in    Russia    had    quit,   and   at    the 

same  time  it    was  authentically   reported   that    some;  forty  loyal 
I'n  Qch  troops  had  been  wiped  out  \<\   the  Bolsheviki  at  the  town 

of  Solsheeozersky. 

Now,  Solsheeozersky  is  on  the  White  Sea,  in  the  rear  of 
where  the  Americans  were  and  close  to  their  line  of  communica- 
tion with  Archangel. 

Before  this  there  had  been  constant  reports  of  uprisings  of 
Russians  in  the  rear.  The  men  say  the  defeat  of  the  French 
was  clear  evidence  of  the  formation  of  a  force  in  their  rear  as  a 
still  further  menace  to  their  position. 


One  of  the  officers  admitted  to  me  he  had  the  feeling  all* 
day  that  the  whole  expedition  was  done  for.  "It  seemed  to  me 
we  had  become  a  tiny  American  force  beleaguered  on  every  side 
by  our  supposed  friends  as  well  as  by  tens  of  thousands  of 
Bolsheviki. 

Added  to  these  facts  the  temperature  of  fifty  below  zero 
which  prevailed  that  day,  and  it  would  seem  there  was  some 
cause  for  these  men  to  ask  questions  as  to  the  why  and  wherefore 
of  their  situation. 

There  were  two  other  elements  which  the  officers  of  the 
expedition  say  had  even  more  effect.  The  first  was  the  agitation 
in  the  United  States  over  the  Russian  question.  The  men  had 
just  received  copies  of  the  speech  of  Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  asking  why  the  troops  were  in  Russia,  and  had  re- 
ceived also  newspaper  clippings  asking  the  same  question,  and 
letters  from  their  parents  asking  why  the  men  themselves  did 
not  ask. 

And  all  the  men  did  was  to  ask  this  question,  when  the  whole 
incident  is  summed  up. 

The  second  element  was  that  Americans  were  commanded  by 
British  officers.  There  was  a  Avell-established  belief  among  the 
men  that  the  whole  position  was  chiefly  a  business  of  pulling 
John  Bull's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  It  is  not  surprizing  that, 
holding  this  opinion,  they  resented  the  situation. 

Now  let  me  point  out  what  I  regard  as  the  most  sinister 
feature  of  the  whole  matter.  It  has  been  stated  previously  that 
British,  French,  and  Russian  troops  had  mutinied,  not  once  but 
several  times;  there  is  no  doubt  about  these  mutinies.  I  talked 
to-day  with  dozens  of  men  whp  witnessed  them,  both  officers 
and  enlisted  men. 

Not  a  word  of  any  one  of  these  mutinies  ever  got  through  the 
British  censorship  which  dictated  every  word  that  went  out 
about  the  expedition;  but  when  the  incident,  above  related, 
occurred  with  an  American  unit  the  correspondents  were  given 
free  rein. 

American  officers  feel  certain  it  wras  not  from  American 
sources  the  impression  went  out  that  a  mutiny  had  occurred. 
The  only  internal  disturbance,  news  of  which  ever  Avas  permitted 
to  pass  the  censor  at  Archangel  was  this  chronicling  of  the  in- 
cident with  the  American  force,  which  was  totally  insignificant 
in  comparison  with  similar  incidents  in  all  the  other  armies. 

And  now  a  last  word  as  to  the  fighting  quality  of  I  Company. 
This  little  force  had  not  reached  its  position  on  the  front  March 
30  before  it  was  attacked  aboard  the  train  by  the  Bolsheviki. 
It  fought  off  the  attack  and  that  night  occurred  one  of  the  most 
thrilling  incidents  of  the  whole  Russian  warfare,  in  which  nine 
men  of  I  Company  won  undying  fame. 

These  nine  men  with  Corp.  Cleo  M.  Colburn,  Detroit,  in 
command,  were  holding  an  isolated  blockhouse  when  attacked 
by  several  hundred  Bolsheviki. 

They  fought  all  night.  In  the  course  of  the  night  Corporal 
Colburn,  with  a  Vickers  machine  gun,  fired  2,700  cartridges. 

Private  Harvey  Minteer,  with  a  Lewis  gun,  fired  1.900 
rounds.  In  the  morning  the  Bolsheviki  retired  and  eighteen 
dead  lay  where  they  fell,  and  a  wide  trail  of  blood  left  by  the 
retreating  forces  in  the  snow  showed  evidence  of  many  more 
casualties. 

This  was  on  the  same  day  when  the  alleged  mutiny  occurred. 
The  other  men  with  Colburn  and  Minteer  in  the  blockhouse 
fight,  all  of  whom  were  from  Detroit,  were  Privates  C.  I. 
McCauley,  Tony  Chalkowski,  John  Becker,  Richard  Kleibea, 
Carl  Kronke,  Joseph  Starbowski,  and  Carl  Stemzyk. 

The  trouble  at  Smolnoe  was  published,  but  the  story  of  this 
fight  at  the  blockhouse  on  the  same  day  never  reached  the  ears 
of  the  correspondents. 

A  report  recently  received  from  Brackett  Lewis,  an  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  in  Russia,  gives  a  vivid  idea  of  the  feeling 
of  the  Americans  about  Russian  warfare  at  the  time  of  the 
retreat  from  Shenkursk,  on  the  Vaga  River,  approximately 
17.")  miles  south  of  Archangel.  "The  fact  of  being  beaten,  of 
retreating,  was  lost  in  the  only  ray  of  hope,"  writes  Mr.  Lewis. 
"They  were  moving  a  step  nearer  home.  They  hoped  that 
they  would  be  driven  clear  on  to  the  vessels  which,  rumor  told 
them,  were  already  docked  at  Archangel,  ready  to  carry  them 
back  to  the  States."  1  lis  description  throws  at  least  one  new 
side-light  on  this  retreat  : 

Our  own  men  swarmed  in — engineers,  medics,  supply-men, 
Company  D.  None  of  them  had  anything  except  what  he  wore. 
The  statement  that  military  stores  were  not  lost  in  Shenkursk  is 
not  true.  None  of  the  vast  stores  and  ammunition  and  supplies 
not  even  men's  packs  and  mess-kits — were  saved.  Many 
troops  did  not  n't  urn  to  barracks  at  all  but  joined  the  retreat 
direct  from  dugouts  and  guard  duty." 


! 
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Why  Is  The  Essex  Bought  By 

Men  In  Remote  Sections  Where  An  Essex 
Has  Not  Been  Seen  Mail  Their  Orders. 
It  Is  An    Unusual  Mark   of   Confidence. 

Men  Who  Have  Never  Seen  It? 


There  is  a  strange  and  strong  interest  in  the  Essex 
which  we  have  not  been  able  to  fully  explain. 

You  hear  the  most  sincere  endorsements  for  its  quali- 
ties from  men  who  have  never  seen  the  car.  We  believe 
that  more  than  half  a  million  people  now  do  intimately 
know  the  Essex,  but  that  does  not  account  for  what  is 
being  said  about  it  in  remote  communities  where  no 
Essex  car  has  yet  appeared. 

Distributors  report  having  received  orders  by  mail 
from  persons  who  say  they  have  heard  so  much  about 
the  Essex  that  they  know  it  is  the  car  they  want. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  are  one  who  has  not  yet  seen  the 
Essex.  Yet  you  cannot  be  a  reader  of  these  words  and  not 
have  heard  what  people  on  every  hand  are  saying  about  it. 

Because  of  what  you  have  heard  others  say,  you 
approach  the  Essex  with  the  most  favorable  impressions. 
With  so  many  thousands  making  the  Essex  the  standard 
of  their  automobile  desires,  there  is  some  explanation  for 
the  confidence  evidenced  when  men  send  their  money  for 
a  car  they  have  never  seen. 

Surely  It  Is  Not  Because 
Of  What  We  Have  Said 

All  that  you  have  heard  about  the  Essex  is  what  others 
have  said  for  it.  We  have  made  no  claim  for  it.  We 
have  published  no  descriptions.  We  have  not  said  it  is  a 
better  car  than  any  other.  We  have  not  even  intimated 
that  its  performance  excels  the  performance  of  other 
cars.  But  on  all  sides  you  hear  it  compared  to  cars  you 
know  favorably  and  in  most  cases  to  the  advantage  of 
the  Essex.  There  can  be  but  one  explanation  for  that 
and  that  is  the  Essex  must  through  sheer  merit  have  won 
the  admiration  of  those  who  have  seen  and  ridden  in  it. 


Then  It  Must  Be  What 
Others  Are  Saying 

In  every  community  some  one  car  is  recognized  as 
leader.  It  is  not  just  any  car  of  a  given  make  but  an 
individual  car  that  holds  the  best  record  for  speed  or 
acceleration  or  hill  climbing.  You  must  know  some  car 
in  that  way.  And  haven't  you  heard  men  attempt  to 
explain  the  Essex  by  comparison  with  that  car  ? 

That  is  the  way  in  which  its  riding  qualities  are  de- 
scribed. Its  finish  and  beauty  are  likened  to  similar 
qualities  in  Lother  cars  that  people  know  favorably 
and  well. 

In  attempting  to  explain  the  reason  for  the  way  in 
which  the  Essex  has  been  accepted  we  return  always  to 
the  car  itself.  It  must  have  qualities  men  have  wanted. 
It  was  our  aim  to  meet  that  demand.  We  wanted  it  to 
have  the  advantages  in  economy  of  cost  and  operation  of 
the  light  cars  and  to  also  have  the  endurance  and  per- 
formance as  well  as  the  appeal  to  pride  which  have 
been  exclusive  to  costly  cars. 

Its  Sales  Now 
Prove  It 

Essex  sales  have  been  in  excess  of  deliveries  from  the 
very  day  the  car  was  announced.  The  production  now 
approximates  100  a  day  but  does  not  begin  to  meet  the 
needs.  Ask  any  Essex  dealer.  If  what  others  are  saying 
carries  the  same  conviction  to  you  as  it  does  to  others, 
then  you  must  sooner  or  later  want  an  Essex.  It  is  best 
to  decide  early. 
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DISTEEL  WHEELS 


For  precisely  the  same  reason  that  the 
tallow-dip  has  been  replaced  by  the 
Mazda  lamp  and  the  hand-crank  by  the 
electric  starter  on  your  motor  car — the 
irresistible  march  of  Progress — Disteel 
Wheels  around  the  world  have  been 
adopted  as  the  most  sightly,  the  most 
efficient,  the  most  economical  wheel- 
equipment  for  high-grade  motor  cars. 

It  is  much  to  have  your  Car  made  dis- 
tinctive, a  reflection  of  your  own  taste 
and  personality.  It  is  even  more  to  have 
a   wheel    (of   steel)    so    LIGHT,    that    it 


makes  wheel-changing  and  tire-changing 
quick  and  easy;  a  wheel  that  saves  tires 
and  eliminates  the  old  crudities  of  squeak- 
ing and  rattling  and  loose  parts;  that  is 
easily  cleaned  and  enables  you  to  banish 
wheel-worries  in  the  greater  comfort, 
safety  and  luxury  of  modern  motoring. 

That  is  what  Disteel  Wheels  have  done 
for  the  discriminating  motorists  of  the 
world.  The  Disteel  Wheel  Book  will 
tell  you  the  details  of  the  ideal  equip- 
ment for  Quality  Motor  Cars.  Send 
for  it. 


DETROIT    PRESSED   STEEL 

COMPANY 

1802   Mt.    Elliott   Avenue 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A 

New  York  Factory  Branch :  1846  Broadway  at  61st  St. 
Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  Boylston  Street 

Chicago  Factory  Branch:         732  Michigan  Avenue 


Havana 


Denver 
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AMERICA'S   MAN-POWER   IN  THE   GREAT   WAR 


y4MERIGA    PUT    FORTH    twice  the   man-power   in    the 
J—\      Great  War  thai    the  North  put  forth  in  (lie  war  ol'  llir 

-^-    -^-  sixties.     "Ii  was  almost  true,"  writes  Col.  Leonard  P. 

Ayres,  iii  "A  Statistical  Summary  ol'  the  War  with  Germany,'.' 

whose  publication  has  recently  been  authorized  by  the  War 
Department,  "that  among  each  one  hundred  Americans,  five 
took  up  arms  in  defense  ol'  the  country."      During  the  Civil  War, 

it  is  pointed  out.  ten  out  of  every  one  hundred  inhabitants  of  the 

Northern  States  served  as  soldiers  or  sailors.  In  that  struggle,, 
2,400,000  men  served  in  the  Northern  armies  or  in  the  Navy. 
The  great  growth  of  the  United  States  in  the  meantime  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fad  that,  in  spile  ol'  a  proportionate  contribution 
in  man-power  of  nearly  two  to  one  in  favor  of  Civil-War  days,  a 
total  of  4,800,000  men  had  been  gathered  into  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  States  between  April  G,  1917,  and  November  11, 
1918,  when  the  armistice  went  into  effect.  An  American  effort 
proportional  to  that  put  forth  by  the  North  during  the  Civil  War 
would  have  produced  nearly  10,000,000  American  fighting  men. 
Colonel  Ayres'  summary  is  crammed  with  official  information, 
gathered  not  only  from  the  War  Department  reports,  but  from 
the  American  Peace  ( iommission  in  Paris,  the  Inter- Allied  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  and  from  the  files  of  the  Supreme  War  Council 
in  Versailles.  The  map  and  three  diagrams  which  are  repro- 
duced herewith  give  graphic  answers  to  several  live  questions 
as  to  the  growth  of  our  man-power  and  our  losses  in  human 
life  compared  with  the  losses  of  other  nations.     Of  the  com- 
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SOME    "PHYSICAL"    GEOGRAPHY. 
This  map  shows  the  percentage  of  drafted'men  who  passed  the  physi- 
cal examination,  by  States.  Note  the  high  standing  of  the  Prairie  States. 

parative  number  of  troops  engaged  by  the  various  nations, 
Colonel  Ayres  writes  that  while  it  would  be  interesting  and 
instructive  to  make  comparisons  between  the  numbers  in  the 
American  armies  during  the  present  war  and  those  of  Prance, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  unfortunately  this  is  most 
difficult  to  do  fairly  and  truly.  The  reason  for  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  diverse  military  policies  of  the  nations.  There  is, 
however,  one  comparison,  Colonel  Ayres  points  out,  which  may 
fairly  be  made,  and  that  is  between  the  British  and  American 
expeditionary  forces.  The  British  sent  to  France  in  their  first 
year  many  more  men  than  did  the  United  States  in  the  first 
twelve  months.  On  the  other  hand,  it  took  England  three  years 
to  reach  a  strength  of  2,000,000  men  in  France,  while  the 
United  States  was  able  to  place  that  number  overseas  in  one-half 
of  that  time. 

"Six  Months  of  Training"  is  the  title  of  the  second  chapter 
of  the  Ayres  report.  The  average  American  soldier  who  went 
to  France  received  six  months'  training  at  home  before  he  started 
overseas,  says  the  New  York  Times  in  its  digest  of  this  chapter, 
and  after  he  landed  in  France  or  England  he  had  two  more 
months  of  intensive  training  before  he  entered  the  battle-line, 
his  actual  combat  service  beginning  with  four  weeks  in  a  quiet 
sector  along  the  front. 


The  typical  American  combat  unit  was  the  division,  com- 
posed of  about  l.ooo  officers  and  27, (MM)  enlisted  men.     Before 
the  armistice   was  signed    fo*i*ty-two   American   divisions   wer< 
trained  and  sent  to  Europe,  twelve  others  were    iii  training  in 
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SOLDIERS   FURNISHED   BY   EACH    STATE. 

this  country,  and  four  others  were  being  organized.  The  plans 
on  which  the  Army  was  acting  when  hostilities  ceased  called  for 
eighty  divisions  overseas  before  July,  1919,  and  one  hundred 
divisions  before  January  1  next. 

Of   the   forty-two   divisions    that   reached    France,    thirty-six 
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BATTLE-DEATHS   OF   THE   NATIONS. 

The   figures  represent  thousands.       The   total   battle-deaths   of  all  the 

armies  engaged  are  officially  put  at  7,582.000. 

were  organized  in  the  summer  and  early  fall  of  1917,  .the  other 
six  being  organized  by  January,  1918. 

A  chapter  captioned  "Two  Hundred  Days  of  Battle,"  which 
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is  the  story  of  St.  Mihiel,  and  other  major  operations  partici- 
pated in  by  the  Americans,  is  thus  summarized  by  Colonel  Ayres: 

Two  out  of  every  three  American  soldiers  who  reached  France 
took  part  in  battle.  The  number  who  reached  France  was 
2.0S4.000.  and  of  these  1,300,000  saw  active  service  at  the  front. 

Of  the  forty-two  divisions  that  reached  France  twenty-nine 
took  part  in  active  combat  service.  Seven  of  them  were  regular 
Army  divisions,  eleven  were  organized  from  the  National  Guard, 
and  eleven  were  made  up  of  National  Army  troops. 

American  divisions  were  in  battle  for  two  hundred  days 
and  engaged  in  thirteen  major  operations. 

From  the  middle  of  August  until  the  end  of  the  war  the 
American  divisions  held  during  the  greater  part  of  the  time  a 
front  longer  than  that  held  by  the  British. 

In  October  the  American  divisions  held  101  miles  of  line,  or 
23  per  cent,  of  the  entire  Western  Front. 

In  the  battle  of  St.  Mihiel  550,000  Americans  were  engaged,  as 
compared  with  about  100,000  on  the  Northern  side  in  the 
battle  of  Gettysburg.     The  artillery  fired  more  than  1,000,000 
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GROWTH   AND    DECLINE   OF   THE    AMERICAN   ARMY. 

The  diagram  shows  the  size  of  our  forces,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  from 
the  war's  beginning  through  last  May.    The  figures  represent  thousands. 

shells  in  four  hours,  which  is  the  most  intense  concentration  of 
artillery-fire  recorded  in  history. 

The  Meuse-Argonne  battle  lasted  forty-seven  days,  during 
which  1,200,000  American  troops  were  engaged. 

The  "Health  and  Casualties"  of  the  American  forces  are  sum- 
marized to  the  following  effect: 

Of  every  one  hundred  American  soldiers  and  sailors  who  served 
in  the  war  with  Germany  two  were  killed  or  died  of  disease  during 
the  period  of  hostilities. 

The  total  battle-deaths  of  all  nations  in  this  war  were  greater 
than  all  the  deaths  in  all  the  wars  in  the  previous  one  hundred 
years. 

The  number  of  American  lives  lost  was  122,500,  of  which 
about  10,000  were  in  the  Navy  and  the  rest  in  the  Army  and  the 
marines  attached  to  it. 

In  the  American  Army  the  casualty-rate  in  the  infantry  was 
higher  than  in  any  other  service,  and  that  for  officers  was  higher 
than  for  men. 

For  every  man  killed  in  battle  seven  were  wounded. 

Five  out  of  every  six  men  sent  to  hospitals  on  account  of 
wounds  were  cured  and  returned  to  duty. 

In  the  expeditionary  forces  battle-losses  were  twice  as  large  as 
deaths  from  disease. 

In  this  war  the  death-rate  from  disease  was  lower  and  the 
death-rate  from  battle  was  higher  than  in  any  other  previous 
American  war. 

Other  chapters  deal  with  file  cost  of  the  war,  the  American 
air  strength,  artillery  production,  and  the  work  of  the  Quarter- 


masters' Corps.     Says  The  Times,  briefly  summarizing  some  of 
the  most  significant  of  these  reports: 

The  war  cost  America  $21,850,000,000,  or  approximately 
$1,000,000  an  hour,  and  of  the  total,  $13,930,000,000  went  for 
army  expenses.  The  total  armed  force  of  the  country  when  the 
armistice  was  signed  November  11  last  was  4,800,000  men,  of 
whom  4,000,000  were  in  the  Army,  and  the  rest  in  the  Navy. 
Marine  Corps,  and  other  branches. 

The  number  of  men  sent  overseas  was  2,086.000.  and  of  these 
1,390.000  saw  battle  service.  In  the  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  the 
greatest  operation  in  which  Pershing's  men  participated,  the 
number  of  men  engaged  was  1,200.000.  The  casualties  in  the 
engagement  were  120.000  officers  and  men.  The  battle-deaths 
in  the  war  were  about  50.000,  the  wounded  totaled  approxi- 
mately 236.000,  and  the  deaths  from  disease  56,991  up  to  April  30. 

The  greatest  number  of  men  sent  overseas  in  a  single  month 
was  306,000  and  the  largest  number  who  have  been  returned 
home  from  Europe  in  a  single  month,  at  the  time  the  report  was 
compiled,  was  333,000.  The  supplies  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  France  amounted  to  7,500,000  tons  in  the  nineteen 
months  that  the  American  forces  were  in  action.  The  number 
of  men  registered  for  the  draft  was  24,234,021,  and  of  these 
2,810,296  were  inducted  into  service,  the  largest  number  inducted 
in  a  single  month  being  400,000. 


"ITALIAN   AUSTRIA"    FOUGHT   FOR 
REUNION   WITH   ITALY 

JUST  AS  THE  FRENCH  have  felt  about  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine ever  since  the  Huns  robbed  them  of  those  provinces, 
so  have  the  Italians  regarded  Istria  and  the  Trentino 
under  Austrian  rule,  according  to  Mr.  Willard  Price,  who  writes 
in  The  World  Outlook  (New  York)  on  the  claims  of  Italy  to  Fiume, 
which  is  located  in  Istria.  As  far  back  as  the  old  Roman  days 
these  provinces  were  Italian  territory.  Later  they  were  under 
the  Republic  of  Venice.  Altho  they  have  been  under  Austrian 
rule  for  centuries,  they  are  still  largely  Italian.  "Austria 
herself,  after  annexing,  commonly  referred  to  this  part  of  her 
domain  as  Italian  Austria,"  says  Mr.  Price,  who  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  there.  He  found  that  while  in  the  country  districts 
of  the  interior  the  peasants  are  Croats,  Roumanians,  and  Slovenes, 
the  cities  and  towns  and  the  country  districts  of  the  coast  are 
Italian.  "I  have  found  it  the  Land  of  Hidden  Flags — Italian 
flags,"  he  says,  "which  had  been  concealed  in  nooks  and  corners, 
in  attic  and  cellar,  for  years  or  decades,  in  some  cases  more  than 
a  century."  Realizing  that  the  sympathies  of  this  part  of  her 
territory  lay  largely  with  Italy,  Austria,  when  the  war  broke  out, 
placed  every  town  under  drastic  military  control.  As  was  the 
case  in  every  other  section  so  \infortunate  as  to  be  under  the 
military  control  of  the  Central  Powers,  the  people  of  "Italian 
Austria"  were  opprest  in  various  ways  by  their  Austrian  masters, 
particularly  in  the  matter  of  having  their  property  "requisi- 
tioned." Drastic  tho  the  measures  of  the  Austrians  may  have 
been  in  dealing  with  the  people  of  these  provinces,  however,  they 
failed  to  cow  the  spirit  of  the  people.     Says  Mr.  Price: 

One  of  the  most  heroic  chapters  of  the  war  will  concern  Istria. 
That  chapter  will  tell  of  the  men  who  altered  their  clothing 
and  appearance,  changed  their  names,  slipt  out  of  their  villages 
under  cover  of  night,  crawled  for  days  through  woods  and  over 
mountains  to  avoid  the  roads,  and  bjr  one  device  or  another 
evaded  the  Austrian  military  and  police  and  finally  succeeded 
in  crossing  the  border  into  Italy.  There  they  enlisted  in  the 
Italian  Army.  Of  course,  from  the  Austrian  view-point  this 
was  treason.  These  men,  if  taken  prisoners,  would  not  merely 
be  assigned  to  a  concentration-camp.  They  would  be  executed 
as  traitors.  They  knew  this.  It  would  have  been  infinitely 
less  perilous  for  them  simply  to  submit,  as  subjects  of  Austria, 
to  conscription  into  the  Austrian  Army.  And,  yet,  thousands 
from  Istria  and  the  other  "Unredeemed  Lands"  (so  called 
because  past  repeated  wars  had  failed  to  redeem  them  to  Italy), 
not  only  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives,  but  of  the  Lives  of  the 
relatives  they  left  behind,  escaped  to  Italy  to  take  part  in 
the  redemption. 

The  following  incident  illustrates  vividly  the  attitude  of  many 
of  the  people  of  Tstria  during  the  war  and  the  spirit  in  which 
they  clung  to  Italy: 

When  the  war  broke  out,   a  citizen  of  Capo  d'Istria  named 
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Hires  All  the  Time 


HIRES  on  hot  days,  cool  days, 
any  days  at  all.  Always  ask  for 
"Hires.'5  There's  a  difference  be- 
tween Hires  and  mere  "rootbeer." 
Hires  is  genuine.  Hires  is  natural. 
Ordinary  rootbeers  are  artificially 
flavored.  But  Hires  —  let  us  tell 
you  why  you  should  always  ask  for 
"Hires." 

Hires  is  cooling,  not  just  for  the 
time  being — but  really  cooling.  It 
quenches  thirst.  It  invigorates  and 
leaves  a  wholesome  wish  for  more. 
Drink  it  to  your  thirst's  content 
— it  cannot  harm  you  in  any  way. 
There's  nothing  in  Hires  to 
unduly  stimu- 
late— n  o  t  h  i  n  g 
in  it  to  create 
an  unnatural 
craving. 


Hires 


And  the  reason  of  it  all  is  that 
Hires  is  Nature* s  own  products 
— sixteen  of  them — put  together 
to  make  a  natural  drink.  Yet 
you  pay  no  more  than  for  an 
artificially  flavored  substitute. 
There  are  juices  of  roots,  herbs, 
berries  and  barks,  and  pure 
cane  sugar  brought  to  our 
doors  from  the  world  over  to 
go  into  Hires.  That's  why  you 
must  say  "Hires"  to  get  Hires. 

Rehearse  today  by  stepping  up  to 
the  first  fountain  for  a  fizzing,  foam- 
ing mug,  or  glass,  or  paper  cupful. 
It's  just  as  good  one  way  as  another, 

so  it's  Hires. 
But  be  sure 
you  get  Hires 
every  time. 
Say   "Hires." 


Hires  is  also  carbonated  by  licensed  bottlers — 
sold  in  bottles  so  you  can  have  Hires  at  home. 


THE  CHARLES  E.  HIRES  COMPANY,  PHILADELPHIA 
Hires  contains  juices  of  sixteen  roots,  barks,  herbs  and  berries 
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Boniveuto  escaped  to  Italy  with  his  wife  and  children.  His 
sister  and  aged  mother  remained  in  Capo  d'Istria.  In  common 
with  the  other  secret  volunteers,  he  changed  his  name,  the 
better  to  avoid  detection.  His  adopted  name  was  Sauro.  He 
became  commander  of  a  submarine  and  constantly  invaded  the 
ports  of  the  Austrian  coast.  The  Austrians  feared  him  because 
they  knew  him  to  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  ports, 
and  absolutely  fearless. 

On  one  unfortunate  voyage  his  machinery  failed  and  he  was 
captured.  He  was  brought  before  the  tribune  at  Pola.  There 
certain  Austrians  thought  they  recognized  him  as  Sauro,  the 
former  Bonivento  of  Capo  d'Istria.  The  tribune  submitted  him 
to  grilling  cross-examination,  but  could  get  no  admission  from 
him. 

Then  they  had  a  happy  thought.  They  would  bring  the 
mother  of  Sauro  before  the  tribune,  face  to  face  with  the  prisoner. 
If  this  man  was  truly  Sauro,  and  her  son,  there  would  at  once  be 
recognition  and  the  traitor  Avould  stand  betrayed  by  his  own 
mother. 

W<  akened  by  months  in  an  Austrian  internment-camp  near 
Vienna  and  wearied  by  the  sleepless  nights  and  crowded  days 
of  a  long  train-trip,  the  mother  and  sister  were  brought  into  the 
court-room \  Before  them  stood  their  son  and  brother.  They  had 
not  seen  him  for  a  year.  But  why  was  he  here — before  an 
Austrian  tribune! 

Intuition  was  quick. 

There  was  not  a  sign  of  recognition! 

The  watching  tribtine  was  disappointed.  Their-  task  was  not 
to  be  so  easy  as  they  had  thought.  They  turned  to  inquisitorial 
methods.  ,.  . 

"This  man,"  they  said,  "is  a  traitor  to  Austria.  He  is  to  be 
hanged  to-day." 

The  old  lady  cast  a  look  of  pity  at  the  young  man,  seemingly 
quite  impersonal  pity.     She  said  nothing. 

"Is  this  your  son?" 

"No,  that  is  not  my  son." 

"Do  not  try  to  make  fools  of  us,  old  woman.  We  have  abso- 
lute evidence  that  this  is  Sauro,  formerly  Bonivento,  of  Capo 
d'Istria,  and  he  is  your  son.  No  pretenses  of  yours  can  save 
him.  Through  the  graciousness  of  the  tribune  you  have  been 
permitted  to  come  here  to  say  farewell  to  your  son  before  he  is 
hanged.  Take  quick  advantage  of  the  opportunity.  The 
time  is  brief." 

And  there  was  a  bustle  of  simulated  preparation  in  the  tribune. 
But  the  old  lady  stood  unmoved. 

"I  am  Italian,"  she  said,  turning  her  quiet,  unflinching  gaze 
on  her  judges.  "My  son  is  Italian,  and  somewhere  he  is  bravely 
fighting  for  the  '-patria.  I  am  sorry  for  the  fate  of  this  young 
man  who  also  has.  been  fighting  for  our  Italy.  But  at  least  I 
can  be  thankful  that  he  is  not  my  son." 

By  prearrangement,  an  officer  entering  the  room  announced 
that  the  executioner  had  arrived.  He  had  brought  the  necessary 
rope  and  equipment.     The  gallows  was  being  put  in  order. 

But  the  brutal  little  trick  did  not  succeed.  The  mother 
waited  calmly  for  the  court  to  have  done  with  her.  The  prisoner 
stood  straight,  stern,  and  silent,  contemptuous  of  his  captors. 

From  eight  in  the  morning  until  one  in  the  afternoon  the 
two  women  endured  a  constant  cross-examination.  They  did 
not  break  down.  They  never  wept.  Even  when  the  prisoner 
was  led  off  to  his  cell,  they  made  no  sign. 

During  the  afternoon,  further  Austrian  evidence  .convinced 
the  tribune  that  this  was  truly  Sauro.     At  7:14  he  was  brought 
out  to  the  gallows.     The  women  were  given  another  opportunity 
to  say  farewell.     Still  hoping  against  hope  that  they  might  yet 
save  him,  they  declined  this  precious  privilege. 

"Surely,"  pleaded  the  old  mother  in  the  last  desperate  mo- 
ments, "surely  you  can  see  that  this  can  not  be  my  son.  He  is 
indifferent  to  me.  I  am  indifferent  to  him.  You  are  mistaken 
and  you  will  do  murder  if  you  execute  this  man  without  proof 
of  his  identity." 

They  waved  her  aside.  Sauro  was  brought  out.  Austrian 
soldiers  were  waiting  to  conduct  him  to  the  gallows.  He  ignored 
them  and  went  alone.  The  rope  was  placed.  The  world  gave 
way  beneath  him.     The  body  oscillated  at  the  end  of  the  rope. 

The  old  mother  fainted  away. 

Only  then,  when  she  had  done  all  she  could,  when  there  was 
nothing  more  her  glorious  spirit  could  endure  for  her  son,  she  let 
nature  have  its  way. 

The  Austrians  gathered  about  her,  wagging  their  lingers  at  her. 
"Ah,  ha!"  they  said  triumphantly.  "So  he  was  your  son, 
after  all!" 

The  story  of  Sauro,  and  especially  of  [his  mother's  heroic 
conduct,  is  known  to  nearly  every  Italian  soldier,  says  Mr. 
Price,  and  is  probably  the  chief  hero-story  of  Italy's  war.  He 
went   to    visil    tin     home  of   Sauro's    mother,    where   the  events 


connected  with  the  son's  death  were  related  to  him  by  the  latter's 
sister.     He  says: 

In  their  home,  there  was  no  impression  of  adamant  about  these 
women.  As  the  sister  falteringly  told  the  story,  the  mother's 
weary  old  eyes  glistened  through  tears  and  her  cheeks  trembled. 
She  had  just  been  tidying  up  the  very  humble  apartment,  altho 
there  was  not  much  to  tidy  since  the  Austrians  had  stript  it  of 
everything  worth  while,  and  site  still  wore  her  apron  and  a  eloth 
about  her  hair.  One  of  her  grandchildren,  a  tiny  daughter  of 
Sauro,  had  prest  a  doll  into  her  unregarding  hands.  And  as 
she  sat  there,  half  weeping,  unconsciously  smoothing  the  fuzzy 
hair  of  the  doll,  as  she  had  doubtless  so  often  caressed  the  head 
of  her  own  martyred  boy,  she  looked  so  gentle  and  small  and 
helpless  that  one  felt  like  taking  her  up  in  one's  arms  and  com- 
forting her  like  a  hurt  child.  Yet  this  was  the  woman  who  to 
protect  her  son  had  defied  the  most  brutal  tactics  of  an  Austrian 
tribunal  and  had  been  stanch  to  the  death. 

Naturally,  every  new  manifestation  of  the  defiance  of  the 
people  of  I  stria  brought  on  reprisal  from  the  Austrians  in  the 
way.  of  oppression..  "Scores  of  towns  and  villages  were  stript 
clean  by  the  Austrian  troops,"  says  Mr.  Price.     He  continues: 

Grain,  cattle,  sheep,  donkeys  were  taken  away.  The  church 
bells  were  lowered  from  their  places  and  sent  to  do  their  pious 
duty  in  more  loyal  parts  of  the  Austrian  Empire.  Clothing  of 
all  kinds,  suits,  underwear,  hats,  stockings,  shoes,  even  the 
nightdresses  of  women  and  the  ten-foot  strips  of  cloth  in  which 
babies  are  swaddled,  were  appropriated.  The  children  of  Istria 
have  gone  cold  for  three  winters.  The  winter  in  Istria  is  not 
bitter — and  yet  there  is  considerable  snow  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  and  during  February  I  found  heavy  winter  clothing, 
woolen  trench  socks,  and  a  greatcoat  none  too  much  for  com- 
fort. Meanwhile  little  tads  sought  the  sunny  places,  drest 
only  in  ragged  shirt  and  breeches,  their  legs  blueblack  from  ex- 
posure.    Influenza  and  pneumonia  have  reaped  a  heavy  harvest. 


GERMAN  HUMAN  NATURE  AS  SEEN  BY 
A  FRENCH  ALSATIAN 

THE  MODERN  GERMAN  "has  neither  the  talent  nor 
the  taste  for  liberty,"  and  the  Germans  as  a  whole, 
men,  women,  and  children,  when  they  encounter  this 
taste  elsewhere,  "do  not  respect  in  other  peoples  feelings  and 
ideas  which  are  not  ripe  in  themselves,  or  which  have  been 
smothered."  This  is  the  gist  of  the  opinion  of  a  lifelong 
student  of  German  character,  Prof.  Charles  Andler,  a  French 
Alsatian  born  in  Strasbourg,  now  a  professor  of  the  German 
language  and  literature  in  the  Sorbonne.  His  study  of  condi- 
tions in  the  Germany  of  to-day,  made  with  the  carefulness  of  a 
philosopher  even  tho  it  is  presented  with  unusual  simplicity 
and  "readableness,"  has  lately  been  translated  by  Grace  Fallow 
Norton,  and  published  in  this  country  by  the  American  As- 
sociation for  International  Conciliation,  in  International  Con- 
ciliation (New  York).  "What  should  be  changed  in  Germany?" 
asks  Professor  Andler,  and  he  finds  the  root  of  the  difficulty  in 
the  German  people,  the  same  German  people  with  whom  we 
announced,  from  time  to  time,  that  we  were  not  at  Avar.  It 
seems  to  be  the  moral  of  Professor  Andler's  study  that  we  were 
at  war  with  the  German  people,  and  that  we  may  be  at  war 
with  them  again  unless  they  change  their  minds  and  habits. 
As  an  explanation  of  the  type  of  mentality  that  most  of  them 
have  carried  over  into  the  present  days  of  German  humiliation — 
and  that  many  of  them,  no  matter  what  happens,  will  carry 
into  their  graves — Professor  Andler  shows  them  as  they  were 
in  the  years  just  previous  to  the  war: 

If  I  picture  to  myself  correctly  the  average  Germans,  both 
the  common  people  and  the  bourgeoisie,  they  arc  people  without 
vision,  men  of  a  limited  horizon,  strictly  specialized  each  in  his 
own  work,  for  whom  the  days  pass  in  methodical  labor,  without 
overwork,  and  strangely  secure  and  regular.  In  the  evenings 
they  do  not  disdain  a  glass  of  beer,  a  game  of  skittles,  or  choral 
singing.  Some  find  leisure  for  communal  or  corporate  interests. 
Yet,  excellent  patriots  almost  all  of  them,  they  feel  no  other 
concern  in  the  direction  of  the  destinies  of  this  country  which 
they  love.  They  tell  themselves  that  it  is  safe  behind  the  most 
powerful    army    in    t  lie    world.      They    think    the    direction    of 
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Delco— the  Natural  Choice 
of  Quality  Builders 

One  feature  which  even  the  most  distinguished 
of  motor  cars  possess  in  common  is— Delco. 

It  could  not  well  be  otherwise,  for  wherever 
high  grade  motor  cars  are  driven  it  is  known  and 
acknowledged  that  Delco  Equipment  represents 
the  maximum  in  quality,  ability  and  certainty  of 
performance. 

The  Dayton  Engineering 
Laboratories  Company- 
Dayton,  Ohio  U.S.A. 

Delco 

Starting,  Lighting  and  Ignition  Systems 


Above:  Delco  Switch  used  on 
Stutz  Car. 

Below:  Delco  distributor  for 
Stutz  16-Valve  Engine. 
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public  affairs  is  a  trade  like  other  trades  a  specialty  demanding 
an  apprenticeship  which  the  average  German  has  not  served. 
They  consider  that  there  are  officials  who  have  gone  into  this 
special  study  and  who  will  toil  with  method,  regularity,  and 
patriotism  to  carry  on  these  affairs.  The  average  German  has 
more  confidence  in  the  officials  than  in  the  Reichstag,  because 
the  Kaiser  has  more  confidence  in  them  than  in  the  Reichstag — 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Government  passing  as  "above  all  parties." 
They  say  this  and  they  are  believed!  Nor  is  it  to  be  questioned 
that  the  Government  has  at  heart  the  protection  of  the  material 
prosperity  of  the  German  people,  as  far  as  this  is  possible. 
It  knows  that  material  prosperity,  particularly  when  con- 
quered by  the  rude  discipline  and  immense  effort  which  the 
rapid  economic  expansion  of  Germany  made  necessary,  puts 
every  other  preoccupation  to  sleep.  The  mass  of  the  people 
has  not  time  or  does  not  care  to  demand  political  rights  when 
collective  energy  and  individual  effort  are  exhausted  in  the 
immense  work  for  which  people  and  Government  know  so  marvel- 
ously  how  to  combine:  the  work  of  the  economic  expansion  of 
Germany. 

Meanwhile,  what  becomes  of  the  internal  liberties?  And 
what  of  the  external  relations  of  the  state?  What  use  does  the 
Government  make  of  the  enormous  force  springing  from  the 
German  people?  The  multitude  takes  no  thought  of  this. 
Certain  powerful  leagues,  the  conservative  League  of  Agricul- 
turists, or  the  recent  League  of  the  Hansa,  a  more  liberal  organ 
of  the  great  Jewish  bank,  have  opened  up  a  propaganda  for 
economic  ends.  The  Social  Democrats  made  it  their  business  to 
carry  on  in  the  press  and  in  their  public  meetings  a  purely  nega- 
tive and  theoretical  criticism.  Powerful  enough  in  the  city 
administrations,  they  claimed  no  title  to  the  actual  management 
of  state  business  and  their  work  of  control  was  as  devoid  of 
sanction  as  is  all  the  rest  of  German  parliamentarism.  "You 
have  neither  a  revolutionary  opposition  nor  a  parliamentary 
opposition!"  cried  Jaures  to  the  German  Socialists  at  Amsterdam. 

Where  then  lay  the  political  life*  of  Germany  before  1914? 
It  was  the  privilege  of  those  leaders  to  whom  the  German  people 
had  confided  their  destiny.  It  was  confined  to  that  caste  of 
Junkers  who  furnish  the  high  officials  just  as  they  furnish  the 
generals,  and  who  sometimes  associate  with  themselves  talent 
selected  outside,  from  among  the  specialists  in  law  or  in  the 
technique  of  industry  or  finance.  In  order  to  escape  control, 
up  to  1907  this  caste  placed  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  way  of 
the  liberty  of  the  press  and  the  rights  of  assembly  and  associa- 
tion. Thus  the  people  of  every  class,  from  Germany's  great 
industries  and  her  great  commerce,  her  ancient  and  new  middle 
class,  and  her  intellectuals — all  remained  politically  without 
culture,  in  spite  of  the  overflowing  wealth  of  the  country  and 
the  enormous  progress  in  technology. 

The  unique  political  task  and  the  duty  par  excellence  of  the 
good  bourgeois  patriots  was  to  cry  "Hoch!"  at  the  passage  of  the 
court  carriages  and  to  decorate  for  those  dynastic  anniversaries 
which  German  particularism  furnishes  in  quantities  every  year 
in  each  monarchy  of  the.  Empire.  If  one  was  reckoned  among 
the  "high  lights  of  society,"  on  these  anniversaries  one  was  in- 
vited to  the  usual  banquet,  dreaded  for  its  dulness,  where  the 
"high  lights"  communed  in  a  spirit  of  monarchic  loyalty.  And 
if  any  profound  uneasiness  troubled  the  German  people,  other 
well-known  leagues,  the  Wehrverein,  the  Flottenverein,  the  general 
association  of  Kriegervereine,  the  Pah-Germanist  league,  or 
simply  the  salaried  press,  would  combine  to  stir  up  a  roaring 
wave  of  chauvinism  which  would  sweep  all  internal  grievanees 
away.  Discord  ceased  at  the  approach  of  real  or  imaginary 
national  peril.  No  one  asked  if  there  might  not  be  certain 
men,  powerful  tho  few  in  number,  whose  interest  lay  in  having 
some  peril  threaten  from  without,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
spared  the  sight  of  their  power  shaken  from  within." 

Some  years  before  the  war,  says  Professor  Baldensperger,  a 
colleague  of  Professor  Andler  on  the  faculty  of  the  Sorbonne, 
now  attached  to  Columbia  University,  Professor  Andler  "held 
the  belief  that  a  liberating  force,  spreading  from  the  organized 
proletariat  of  Germany,  would  sooner  or  later  bring  over  the 
world  a  peaceful  and  idealistic  reform  of  economic  conditions." 
As  early  as  1912,  however,  he  gave  up  this  hope,  and  attacked 
German  socialism  as  imperialistic,  "jnainly  interested  in 
material  ameliorations,  higher  salaries,  and  the  like."  Writing 
in  the  midst  of  the  war,  he  asked  what  Germany  could  bring 
to  the  reorganization  demanded  by  peace.  "Thus  far  they  have 
not  known  how  to  organize  anything  but  war  and  an  invasive 
industry  to  prolong  or  prepare  for  war."  In  another  place  he 
points  out  that  the  German  intellectuals,  who  should  have  been 
interested  in  the  good  of  their  country,  have  buried  themselves 
in  great  business  enterprises,  leaving  their  beloved  fatherland 
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to   military   dictators   and    bureaucrats.     Perhaps,  he   argui 

"under   the   crushing    pressure   of   tacts,"    they    will  awaken    to 
new   ideals: 

Their  critical  spirit,  applied  to  so  many  subjects,  will  per- 
haps some  day  be  applied  to  political  subjects  abandoned 
formerly  to  the  mysterious  decisions  of  the  stall'  and  the  bureau- 
cracy.    Their  humanitarianism  of  other  days  will  reawaken. 

They  will  then  find  it  profitable  to  reread  such  theoretician 
as  Nietzsche,  in  whom  is  to  be  found  at  the  same  time  the  la  I 
child  of  the  I  lelleni/.ing  classicism  of  Goethe  and  the  most 
rigorous  of  lay  moralists,  formed  in  the  school  of  the  N'a/.arcne. 
As  Plato  wept  to  see  the  Greeks  spill  Hellenic  blood  in  floods 
during  the  constant  wars  of  extermination  from  city  to  city,  so 
Nietzsche,  more  eloquently  than  any  other  of  his  generation, 
wept  at  the  idea  of  seeing  Europeans  spilling  European  blood. 
He  could  not  endure  in  Germany  "the  spirit  of  littleness  and 
servility  which  penetrates  everything,  down  to  the  last  little 
village,  down  to  the  least  little  village  newspaper,  and  up  to 
the  most  respected  artists  and  savants."  He  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  the  German  idea  of  force.  "The  Germans  imagine 
that  force  is  necessarily  manifested  by  hardness  and  cruelty. 
They  submit, therefore,  willingly  and  with  admiration.  .  .  .  They 
taste  of  terror  with  devotion.  It  is  not  easy  for  them  to  believe 
that  there  is  force  in  gentleness  and  in  silence." 

He  observed  of  the  Germans  thai  the  psychological  basis  of 
every  soul  is  the  will  to  be  strong.  But  to  this  psychologist  who 
seeks  to  apply  the  results  of  transformism  to  the  moral  world, 
"the  will  to  be  strong"  is  only  the  rude  trunk  out  of  which  are 
developed  the  refined  and  ennobled  instincts.  This  will  does 
not  exist  in  its  primitive  dimensions,  he  says,  except  in  the 
avid  slave,  for  whom  the  discipline  of  slavery  is  necessary,  as  is 
afterward  the  slow  rising  up  which  transforms  him.  Real  power, 
on  the  contrary,  he  says  in  Morgenrote,  lies  in  gentle  and  cour- 
teous souls.  The  thoughts  that  direct  the  world  come  "on 
the  feet  of  doves,"  declares  Zoroaster.  For  the  importance 
lies  in  the  values;  and  throughout  the  system  of  Nietzsche 
it  is  the  values  which  in  the  last  analysis  give  direction  to  the 
use  of  the  powers.  This  is  the  Germany,  attached  once  more 
to  the  immaterial  values  of  civilization,  that  we  could  receive 
into  the  Society  of  Nations. 


GLIMPSES    OF   FAKE    WAR -HEROES,    AND 
SOME   OF   THE   STUNTS   THEY   PULLED 

THE  WAR  REVEALED  many  heroes,  and  it  also  de- 
veloped a  few  crooks.  One  class  of  the  latter  have  been 
going  around  posing  as  great  warriors  who  have  gone 
through  untold  perils;  or  as  military  geniuses  with  plans  for 
campaigns  or  contrivances  that  were  sure  winners;  or  merely 
as  stately  and  dignified  officers,  chiefly  impressive  for  the  beauti- 
ful fit  of  their  uniforms.  What  P.  T.  Barnum  said  about  the 
birth-rate  of  suckers  being  as  applicable  to-day  as  when  P.  T. 
said  it,  these  imposters  have  always  been  able  to  gain  a  follow- 
ing. A  number  of  these  men  have  been  British,  and  hence  that 
Government  has  stationed  an  officer  in  America,  known  as  the 
British  Army  Provost  Marshal,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  that 
Americans  are  not  imposed  upon  by  criminals  and  fakers  wear- 
ing the  uniform  of  Britain.  This  officer  is  Lieut.-Col.  Norman 
G.  Thwaites,  and  he  holds  forth  at  44  Whitehall  Street,  in  New 
York  City.  One  of  the  officers  under  Colonel  Thwaites  recently 
related  to  a  representative  of  the  New  York  Times  a  number  of 
interesting  cases  that  had  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
B.  A.  P.  M.,  of  which  we  quote  the  following: 

There  was  the  young  aviator  whose  Scotland  Yard  record 
was  bad.  He  had  done  his  two  years  in  the  penitentiary  for 
forgery.  He  came  to  America  and  joined  the  air  force  in 
Canada.  A  call  was  sent  out  as  a  measure  of  warning.  The 
B.  A.  P.  M.  had  a*signature  and  a  poor  amateur  snap-shot  as  the 
only  clues.  He  had  changed  his  name  and  his  appearance. 
He  was  found,  however,  and  brought  to  the  New  York  office. 
He  told  his  story,  admitting  his  past  offenses.  He  wanted 
another  opportunity.  His  commanding  officers  gave  him  an 
excellent  character  as  a  fearless  pupil  in  aviation  and  an  ob- 
server of  military  discipline.  Presently  he  won  his  wings. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  any  one  of  his  past  career.  In  due  time 
he  went  to  France  and  became  a  scourge  among  the  Hun  air- 
men. He  won  a  decoration  and  met  a  hero's  death  over  the 
enemy's  lines. 

In  opposition  to  this    case  is    one  that  deserves  identifying. 
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for  the  rogue  in  question  will  probably  remain  a  rogue  no  matter 
what  tenderne—  is  shown  him.  .  This  person,  an  American, 
changed  his  name  and  Ids  habits  with  great  frequeney.  At  one 
time  he  was' the  Hon.  Westmoreland  Davis,  occasionally  he  was 
a  peer  of  the  realm.  Always  he  had  the  habits  of  a  sultan,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  career  in  the  United  States  he  married  five 
women,  who  :' loved  him  for  the  dangers  he  had  passed.'' 

There  is  no  record  of  this  cadet's  ever  having  seen  service 
in  the  field.  A  judicial  court  in  Virginia  gave  this  betrayer  of 
women  five  years'  penal  servitude.  It  is  regrettable'  to  have  to 
State  that  this  man  escaped  from  the  jail  in  spite  of  the  kindness 
received  there,  sympathy  being  felt  for  a  man  of  his  intelli- 
gence, which  led  to  the  superintendent  placing  him  in  the  office 
instead  of  on  the  rock-pile.  He  is  believed  to  have  returned 
to  Texas. 

In  addition  to  this  man's  bigamies  there  was  a  long  list  of 
defalcations.  He  wooed  a  waitress  at  a  New  York  restaurant 
and  took  $200  of  the  girl's  savings  from  her.  He  masqueraded 
as  a  British  officer,  altho  he  never  attained  any  commissioned 
rank.  His  victims  in  fraudulent  transactions  were  always 
women.  The  curious  thing  was  that  it  was  impossible  to  get 
the  defrauded  women  to  prosecute.  It  is  as  well  that  his 
description  be  widely  known.  Beware,  then,  of  a  man  with  fair 
complexion,  weighing  about  130  pounds,  of  five  feet  nine 
inches  in  height,  who  walks  with  a  slight  limp,  and  has  on  his 
right  leg  a  scar  as  of  a  burn.  He  may  call  himself  anything,  but 
he  was  fond  of  "Kenneth"  as  a  first  name. 

Then  there  was  a  British  "Tommy"  who  had  an  inventive 
turn  of  mind.  He  had  one  or  two  ideas  about  hand-grenades  and 
was  so  imprest  with  his  genius  that  he  promoted  himself  to 
lieutenant,  then  to  captain.  On  leaving  a  London  hospital, 
after  serious  shrapnel  wounds  in  the  head,  he  took  his  inventions 
to  the  War  Office.  They  were  found  to  be  worthless.  Pres- 
ently he  decided  that  the  U.  S.  A.  would  be  more  appreciative 
of  his  talents.  By  the  time  he  had  borrowed  some  hundreds  of 
dollars  he  was  convinced  he  could  win  the  world,  and  when  he 
arrived  in  America  his  rank  had  mysteriously  risen  to  that  of 
colonel.  He  had  brought  with  him  the  necessary  insignia.  He 
mentioned  several  names  of  notables  in  England  and  found 
what  appeared  to  be  mutual  friends.  He  was  asked  to  dinners. 
Persons  of  note  in  New  York  society  were  asked  to  dine  and 
meet  the  interesting  "British  colonel"  who  had  revolutionized 
t  rench-warf  are. 

His  travels  took  him  to  Detroit,  where  he  was  exposed  by  a 
young  Irish  officer  in  the  British  service.  The  newspapers, 
which  had  been  full  of  his  exploits,  were  eager  to  publish  the 
story  of  his  confession  of  fraud,  but  the  same  papers  presently 
published  a  cable  purporting  to  have  come  from  Oen.  Sir 
William  Robertson,  Chief  of  Staff,  War  Office,  London,  correct- 
ing the  misapprehension,  and  stating  that  a  regrettable  delay  in 
gazetting  the  gallant  "Colonel's"  promotion  was  the  cause  of 
the  error.  Again  the  "Tommy"  was  raised  to  his  pedestal  of 
genius. 

But  the  cable  spoke  again  and  the  B.  A.  P.  M.  was  able  to 
inform  the  public  press  and  a.  too-hospitable,  not  to  say  gullible, 
public  that  Jones  was  still  Private  Jones  and  that  the  charitable 
view  to  take  of  the  case  was  that  the  wrounds  in  his  head  had 
caused  mental  aberration.  But  even  after  all  this  some  good- 
hearted  citizen  lent  the  humbug  $.">,000  to  "continue  his  in- 
ventive experiments." 

Among  the  persons  who  were  able  to  fool  the  public  and  get 
away  with  it  to  their  profit,  some  of  the  most  successful 
were  preachers.  Others  were  doctors.  All  of  them  obtained 
money  by  their  representations,  usually  by  posing  as  officers 
of  high  rank.     A  typical  case  is  the  following: 

A  youth  of  eighteen,  of  good  family  in  England  and  of  ex- 
cellent education,  arrived  in  New  York  upon  a  French  steamer 
recently.  He  wore  the  uniform  of  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  the 
Royal  Air  Force,  correct  in  every  particular  and  with  a  chestful 
of  decorations.  He  had  the  order  of  St.  Anne  of  Russia,  the 
Croix  de  Guerre  of  France,  the  Military  Cross  of  England,  and 
the  Moris  Star. 

He  told  a  story  of  having  flown  from  England  to  France 
and  to  have  shipped  from  Marseilles  to  Oran  and  thence  to 
America.  Asked  for  his  papers,  lie  produced  a  certificate  stat- 
ing that  his  papers  were  l>y  accident  on  another  ship  and  thai 
this  document  would  serve  as  identification.  On  (lie  way  to 
America  he  borrowed  $200  from  a  magnanimous  American  to 
pay  for  his  ticket.  He  had  managed  to  get  on  board  without 
one.  The  American  called  at  the  Provost  Marshal's  office  a  few 
days  after  landing  to  inquire  as  to  the  whereabouts  or  the  good- 
looking  young  officer.  Unhappily  for  the  "Colonel."  there  is  on 
the  staff  of  the  British  Provost  Marshal  a  young  flying  officer 
who  also  is  a  student  at  Columbia,  and  whose  wits  amount  to 
genius  in  the  apprehension  and  the  diagnosis  of  frauds. 


By  some  sleuthing  the  "Colonel"  was  traced  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  staying  with  one  of  his  fellow  passengers. 

He  was  handed  over  to  the  immigration  authorities  on  a 
charge  of  illegal  entry  into  the  United  States,  after  he  had  broken 
down  in  boyish  fashion  .and  revealed  his  true  name,  his  entire 
lack  of  military  service,  and  other  facts. 

Some  were  able  to  put  it  over  with  thrilling  tales  of  heroic 
achievement  or  the  wearing  of  decorations,  the  following  being 
examples: 

There  was  the  case  of  an  Irish  lad  who  married  a  girl  in 
New  York  in  November  and  a  Texas  heiress  in  December,  both 
last  year.  This  "superman"  had  fought,  so  his  story  went. 
against  Villa  in  Mexico,  he  had  faced  and  slain  Germans  in 
Southwest  Africa,  he  had  been  an  aviator  and  had  conquered 
and  killed  his  man  10,000  feet  above  the  submarine  base  at 
Zeebrugge.     He  is  nowr  in  custody. 

WThen  young  "Scott,"  a  second-lieutenant,  put  up  the  Y.  C. 
and  swaggered  around  New  York  he  thought  it  great  fun. 
He  found  an  accommodating  organization  willing  to  supply 
motor-cars  to  Allied  officers.  He  applied  for  one  "to  make  a 
tour  of  inspection  of  training-camps  around  New  York."  For 
the  sake  of  company  he  picked  up  some  colleagues.  They 
presented  their  cards  to  thg  sentry  at  a  certain  camp  and  in  a 
few  minutes  the  commanding  officer  bade  them  welcome. 
Behold  them  later  in  the  reviewing-stand,  solemnly  taking  the 
salute  of  some  10,000  youngsters  of  their  own  age. 

A  few  of  these  fake  heroes  proved  themselves  truly  heroic  by 
the  really  noteworthy  stunts  they  pulled  off,  not  in  the  line  of 
military  duty  but  in  connection  with  their  faking,  ^uch  was  the 
leading  figure  in  the  following  story: 

A  deserter  from'  the  Canadian  Army  came  to  the  United 
Slates  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  Liberty  Loan  drives,  and  by  his 
eloquence  succeeded  in  obtaining  subscriptions  of  $50,000  in 
one  evening.  While  he  made  his  speech  officers  of  the  Provost 
Marshal's  office  patiently  waited,  feeling  that  such  good  work 
should  not  be  interrupted.  At  the  conclusion  he  was  firmly 
led  away.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he  had  held  up  his  left 
hand,  showing,  so  he  said,  he  had  lost  tw^o  fingers  in  a  desperate 
hand-to-hand  fight  with  a  German.  Investigation  showed, 
however,  that  he  had  never  fought  in  France,  and  that  the  fingers 
were  lost  when  he  was  a  youth  during  his  apprenticeship  as  a 
printer's  assistant.  In  the  course  of  his  career  in  America  he 
bought  $60,000  worth  of  Liberty  bonds,  altho  at  that  time  he 
had  but  $4  in  his  clothes.  He  entertained  friends  in  New  York 
to  the  tune  of  $189,  and  when  the  bill  was  presented  issued  a 
check  which,  of  course,  was  returned  with  the  comment,  "No 
funds." 

He  was  a  member  of  one  of  America's  most  famous  uni- 
versities and  established  a  reputation  there  as  a  remarkable 
boxer.  WThen  first  locked  up  as  a  deserter  from  the  Canadian 
forces  he  made  a  brilliant  escape,  altho  handcuffed.  He  first 
knocked  out  his  keeper,  stript  him,  and  locked  the  officer  in  the 
cell  which  he  had  been  occupying;  then,  wearing  his  victim's 
uniform,  he  went  to  the  prison  gate,  walking  down  a  dark  passage 
right  into  the  arms  of  the  guard. 

The  four  keepers  were  armed  with  bayonets,  and  in  the 
battle  which  ensued  the  darkness  undoubtedly  was  of  assistance 
to  the  offender,  as  he  managed  to  escape  after  putting  the  four 
guards  out  of  business,  some  of  them  being  badly  wounded  by 
their  own  bayonets.  The  prisoner  himself  did  not  escape  scot- 
tree,  as  a  trail  of  blood  was  discovered.  He  was  not  picked  up 
again  until  sergeants  of  the  British  Ouard  captured  him  as 
related. 

From  a  party  named  Percy  Plantagenet  Willoughby  one  would 
naturally  expect  something,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  Percy  cut 
quite  a  swath  for  a  while — 

The   name  belonged  to  a   private    of    the   British   forces   who 

deserted  from  one  regiment  to  another,  according  to  his  taste  in 
uniforms.  His  hair  was  curly  and  his  voice  was  smooth,  and 
his  success  witli  ladies  in  New  York  was  immense.  As  a  captain 
of  a  Highland  regiment  wearing  staff  badges  he  made  a  sensation 
on  Fifth  Avenue  when  he  rode  in  the  preparedness  parade  on  a 
"charger"  hired  from  a  livery  stable.  The  Provost  Marshal  was 
severely  berated  by  more  than  one  charming  girl  when  Master 
Percy  was  arrested. 

A  New  York  newspaper  took  up  the  young  man's  cause  and 
talked  of  persecution,  publishing  a  long  interview  with  the  young 
man  intending  to  show  that  an  ungrateful  Government  was 
careless  of  the  welfare  of  a  gallant  officer  who  had  shed  his 
blood  for  civilization.  The  fact,  however,  remained  that  a  jury 
found  that  Percy  Plantagenet  was  a  petty  pilferer,  a  forger  of 
checks,  and  an  impostor. 
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Wasted 

Evei^  Yfear 

180  Millio 
Tons 


tons  of  coal  would  form  one  big  lump  3^2 
miles  high,  wide  and  long.  All  the  900,000  coal  cars  in 
the  U.  S.  could  carry  but  \\  of  this  amount  at  a  time. 


That  enormous  and  needless  waste  occurs  largely 
in  the  steam  power  plants  of  our  country — and 
occurs  chiefly  because  the  power  plant  has  not 
received  the  close  analytical  attention  which  the 
management  has  given  the  other  departments 
of  the  business. 


You  observe  how  often  the 
coal  pile  in  your  boiler 
room  needs  replenishing — 
you  sigh   when   you   think 

how  its  high  cost  eats  into  your  profits.  You 
know  how  much  you  buy,  but  do  you  know 
what  you  get  out  of  it?  David  Moffat  Myers, 
formerly  Advisory  Engineer  to  the  U.  S.  Fuel 
Administration,  says  that  not  one  power  plant  in 
a  hundred  can  render  a  true  account  of  the  pro- 
duction obtained  from  the  coal  consumed. 

With  coal  becoming  more  expensive  from  year 


Stowe  Stoker 

W^P  PATENTS       PENDING  ^^^ 


to  year,  it  is  certainly  vital  that  you  burn  it  with 
maximum  efficiency.  No  matter  what  method 
of  firing  boilers  you  are  now  using,  there  is  a 
way  of  getting  more  value  out  of  every  ton  of 
coal  you  burn.      It  is  by  equipping  your  plant 

with  that  modern  mechan- 
ism which  is  marking  a  new 
era  in  fuel-burning  economy 
—the  STOWE  STOKER. 


This  absolutely  new  type  of 
automatic  stoker,  with  its  forced  draft — its 
non-clinker-forming  feature — its  automatic, 
continuous  ash  discharge — and  its  progressive 
feed — represents  the  ultimate  in  the  efficient 
combustion  of  coal  for  steam  purposes.  It  saves 
labor  as  well  as  coal.  It  eliminates  the  smoke 
problem.  It  starts  to  prove  a  paying  investment 
the  day  you  install  it  in  your  plant. 
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1   We  also  manufacture  the  L-C  Chain  Grate  Stoker— dominant  in  its    field    today.  | 

j    "Through    use    of    the   Laclede-Christy  Chain       mine  coal.     Labor  in  our  boiler  room  has  been  | 

1    Grate    Stoker    we    save  approximately  10%  of       reduced  50%.      Our  opinion  of  the  L-C  Stoker  | 
|    fuel,     not  including  the  difference  in    price    of       is  very  good." 

1    being  able  to  use  screenings  as  against  run-of-  — Indianapolis  Water  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  § 

5iiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiniiiii!iiii[i!iiiiiniiiiiniiiiinHmiiuiiiiiimiiuHiiiuiiiiim 

Branch  Offices:       Chicago,    1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.        Pittsburgh,   901  Oliver  Bldg.        New  York,   504,  Fifty  East  42nd  St. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1 644- 


57:  LOUIS 
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ALL  ABOUT  THE  ENTITY  OF  THE  "EGO" 
TAUGHT  AT  THE  HOBO  UNIVERSITY 


IS 


THE  LATEST  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION  in 
New  York  City  to  open  its  portals  to  persons  yearning 
for  knowledge  is  Hobo  University.  No,  this  is  not  a 
joke.  It's  a  real  institution.  Also,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  move- 
ment, which  seems  quite  appropriate  when  you  consider  that  it 
is  for  hoboes.  'And  what  do  they  teach  at  this  university?" 
asks  somebody.  '"How  to  become  hoboes?"  Nay,  nay,  far 
be  it.  They  delve  into  hefty  subjects.  They  learn  all  about 
monads,  the  ultimate  constituent,  the  goneness  of  the  past,  the 
whatness  of  the  which,  religion  and  the  absolute,  the  traffic 
regulations  of  space,  man's  relation  to  the  infinite,  and  many 
other  fundamentally  important  things.  Also,  the  school  serves 
"eats"  to  its  students,  or,  as  it  is  referred  to  by  President  James 
Pads  How,  S.T.B.,  M.D.,  "a  light  luncheon."  Presumably 
it's  light  so  as  to  encourage  the  hoboes  who  have  a  desire  for  a 
"square  meal"  to  seek  that  form  of  gastronomic  delecta- 
tion elsewhere  and  not  hang  about  ihe  university  premises 
all  the  time.  The  university  is  located  at  202  Bowery,  and 
has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time,  but  it's  grinding 
right  along.  While  the  number  of  students  is  not  .yet  as 
great  as  it  probably  will  be,  especially  if  the  university  author- 
ities should  conclude  to  add  a  few  more  "eats,"  those  already 
enrolled  appear  to  be  picked  men,  so  that  what  the  student  body 
lacks  in  quantity  it  more  than  makes  up  in  quality.  The  most 
interesting  figure,  of  course,  is  the  president,  Mr.  How,  who  is 
thus  described  by  B.  M.  Johns  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

James  Eads  How  is  the  president  of  the  Hobo  University.  He 
is  also  the  dean;  the  committee  on  admissions,  and  if  there  are 
any  fellows,  he  is  one  of  the  fellows  too.  Aside  from  this  James 
Eads  How  is  an  organizer  of  Migratory,  Casual,  and  Unemployed 
Workers  and  Their  Friends,  but  above  all  he  is  president  of  the 
new  movement,  the  Hobo  University.  He  is  admirably  fitted 
to  be  president  Look  him  up  in  the  catalog  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity students,  and  you  will  find  he  was  under  the  elms  of  Cam- 
bridge from  '87  to  '89.  From  the  same  source  you  will  discover 
that  he  is  able  to  write  S.T.B.  and  M.D.  after  his  name.  He  has 
attended  the  Meadville  Theological  Seminary  and  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  at  St.  Louis.  Not  that  Mr.  How 
mentions  any  of  these  things.  He  is  interested  in  his  university 
and  not  in  himself.  And  just  as  he  is  admirably  fitted  to  be 
president  of  a  university,  Mr.  How  is  drest  for  the  part. 

From  first  appearance  he  does  not  look  as  tho  he  had  a  string 
of  initials  after  his  name.  His  clothes  hang  about  his  slim  and 
slightly  drooping  figure  in  undulating  folds.  His  trousers  are 
bagged  at  the  knees.  His  coat  is  an  old  one.  His  shirt  is  of  the 
O.  D.  type  worn  last  year  by  Young  America  and  minus  a  necktie. 
But  his  face  is  the  face  of  a  scholar,  a  long,  kindly,  face,  with  the 
brow  of  a  thinker  and  a  mouth  that  twists  into  a  gentle  smile. 

Mr.  Johns  interviewed  the  president  at  the  university.  "Yes," 
said  Mr.  How,  placing  chairs  in  neat  rows  in  the  center  of  the 
principal  lecture-room,  "we  are  getting  back  to  fundamentals." 
He  continued: 

"For  instance,  there  is  the  question  of  wealth.  Our  friends 
in  the  Hungarian  Republic  allow  a  man  10,000  kronen  at  4  per 
cent,  interest.  Every  one  is  on  the  same  plane  as  every  one 
else,  and  we  have  a  true  democracy." 

Mr.  Johns  says  he  was  anxious  to  have  the  president  con- 
tinue his  exposition  of  this  interesting  line  of  philosophy,  but  the 
university  was  about  to  go  into  session  and  Mr.  How  was  busy — 

Hi  had  come  all  the  way  from  Atlantic  City  to  assume  the 
duties  of  office.  Where  he  would  be  later  he  did  not  know.  Ho 
lived  almost  anywhere.  He  slept  almost  anywhere  the  night  over- 
took him — any  lodging-house  or  park  bench.  It  was  all  the  same  to 
him,  because  Mr.  How  is  a  man  of  the  world  if  there  ever  was  one. 

"At  9:30  in  the  morning,"  he  explained,  "the  students  assemble 
to  see  if  there  are  any  prospects  of  a  job  in  sight.  Should  they 
fail  in  getting  a  job  we  meet  at  11:30  and  try  to  find  out  why 
there  are  so  many  more  men  than  there  are  jobs.  We  study  civil 
economics  for  an  hour.  Then  we  join  in  a  light  luncheon,  and 
after  that  we  study  industrial  law. 

"That,"  Mr.  How  concluded,  "is  the  curriculum  as  it  stands 
at  present." 

At    this  moment   there   entered   a   tall   man   whose   face  was 


"wreathed  in  the  untrammeled  reaches  of  a  beard  as  long  and 
glowing  as  Canute's."  Mr.  How  explained  that  this  individual 
Mas  Brother  Meaker,  adding,  "Doesn't  he  look  like  the  Apostle 
Paul?"     The  account  continues: 

Brother  Meaker's  face  was  ruddy  from  the  outdoors.  Through 
his  beard  his  chin  was  square  and  determined.  If  he  resembled 
the  Apostle  Paul  he  did  not  seem  overpleased  with  the  comparison. 
W.  Lathrop  Meaker  is  a  leading  light  in  the  Liberal  Socialist 
League,  which  sponsors  a  number  of  reforms,  including  a  four- 
hour  day  at  fifty  cents  an  hour,  in  order  to  provide  employment 
for  all  without  overproduction,  not  to  mention  a  project  for  the 
seizure  by  the  Government  of  the  entire  food-reserve,  thus  guaran- 
teeing three  meals  a  day  to  all  who  are  willing  to  work.  Brother 
Meaker  had  come  to  speak  to  the  students  of  the  university. 

"I  have  been  through  two  colleges,"  said  Brother  Meaker, 
"and  this  one  makesthe  third,  but  I  think  Mr.  How  has  hit  upon 
a  big  idea." 

Then  footsteps  sounded  in  the  room.  The  student  body, 
all  five  of  them,  excepting  the  one  who  came  in  at  lunch-time, 
was  convening.  They  did  not  look  like  hoboes  any  more  than 
their  president.  They  affected  a  careless  dress  suited  to*  the 
casual  worker.  They  were  not  talking  or  laughing,  but  filed  in 
solemnly  and  took  their  seats,  and  Mr.  How  shook  hands  with 
each  in  turn,  which  is  a  great  deal  more  than  most  university 
presidents  will  undertake. 

Then  the  session  opened  and  Mr.  Johns,  feeling  that  his 
knowledge  of  "fundamentals"  was  not  what  it  should  be, 
concluded  to  remain  and  partake  of  such  intellectual  provender 
as  might  be  handed  out.  President  How  opened  the  session 
with  a  few  well-chosen  remarks  about  the  laboring  man  and 
art.     The  account  proceeds: 

"Down  where  I  come  from,"  said  Mr.  How,  "the  negroes 
sing  a  song  that  goes,  'Every  day'll  be  Sunday  by  and  by,' 
and  if  we  only  had  shorter  hours  and  right  conditions  every- 
day would  be  a  day  of  gladness." 

And  to  prove  that  the  laboring  men  are  writing  poetry  and 
music  and  gradually  inculcating  it  into  their  work,  he  led  a 
song,  and  sang  it  very  well,  too,  with  the  following  refrain: 

Hold  the  fort,  we  are  coming, 

Union  men,  be  strong. 
Side  by  side  we  battle  onward. 

Victory  will  come. 

Even  in  the  interval  of  wondering  whether  "strong"  and 
"come"  rimed  Mr.  Meaker  was  introduced,  prepared  to  talk 
on  social  economics;  but  first  he  also  sang  a  song  in  a  strong 
barytone.  There  was  no  doubt  about  it,  Mr.  Meaker  knew 
how  to  sing: 

Awake!    Awake!    Put  on  thy  strength  and  loose  thy  bands: 

Arise  and  shine!    thy  banners  all  unfurled; 
Go  forth!    Go  forth!    united  sons  of  many  lands. 

Proclaim  the  year  of  jubilee  to  all  the  world. 

When  the  song  was  finished  Mr.  Meaker,  who  had  addrest 
the  university  before,  put  on  a  sort  of  review  of  the  ground 
previously  gone  over.  He  invited  the  students  to  ask  questions, 
and  one  came  right  back  at  him : 

"Is  it  true,"  he  inquired  in  the  pleasantly  argumentative 
voice  of  a  man  of  learning,  "that  man  is  naturally  egotistical? 
Is  man  a  social  being?     Is  religion  essential  to  him?" 

This  was  a  pretty  large  order  to  place  with  any  man,  even 
if  he  did  wear  whiskers  like  Canute's  and  looked  like  the  Apostlo 
Paul  and  was  reasonably  prepared  to  clear  up  almost  offhand  any 
old  mystery  regarding  the  universe  or  man's  relation  thereto,  that 
might  be  suggested  to  him.     It  gave  him  pause  for  a  moment — 

"Hold  on,"  expostulated  Mr.  Meaker,  "you  are  asking  three 
questions  instead  of  one."  But  Mr.  Meaker  was  not  to  be 
daunted  by  any  of  the  vagaries  blamed  on  man.  Mr.  Meaker 
holds  the  title  of  the  Hobo  Philosopher,  and  he  was  ready  to 
display  it. 

Mr.  Meaker  called  for  a  paper  and  a  tack,  and  then  equipping 
himself  with  a  fragment  of  brick,  he  endeavored  to  nail  the  paper 
against  the  door,  the  better  to  explain  his  point.  It  proved 
to  be  an  interesting  struggle  of  mind  against  matter,  with  matter 
well  up  in  first  place.  After  hammering  for  a  time,  Mr.  Meaker 
discovered  the  door  was  made  of  iron  and  likely  to  resist  the 
efforts  of  the  tack.  Undaunted  by  the  possible  symbolism,  he 
tried  the  wall,  and  there  the  paper  remained  affixt. 

While  the  university  watched  him  he  made  a  dot  in  the 
geometrical  center  of  the  circle. 

"Let    this    dot,"    said    the    lecturer,    "represent    the   human 
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entity,  since  all  the  philosophy  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  and  the 
rest  must  come  down  to  this  in  the  last  analysis. 

"And  these  other  dots  will  represent  other  human  beings 
besides  the  ego.  and  this  circle  represents  human  society,  because 
there  must  be  a  limit  to  human  society  somewhere. 

"And  let  this  circle  represent  the  limit  of  the  animal  kingdom, 
and  this  circle."  and  here  lie  drew  a  very  large  one  indeed,  "this 
circle  represents  all." 

"Of  course."  he  acknowledged,  "there  is  infinity,  which  is 
commonly  supposed  to  represent  everything  beyond  human 
comprehension,  but  we  can  include  everything,  even  the  universe, 
in  the  term    all."  " 

The  Hobo  University  had  not  moved,  had  not  shifted  its  posi- 
tion. It  sat  in  quiet  contemplation,  staring  at  the  whole  plan 
of  things  as  it  hung,  shivering  slightly  from  a  draft  from  some- 
where out  of  the  cosmos  that  tested  the  hold  of  the  tack  on  tin 
plaster. 

'There  you  have  it."  Mr.  Meaker  continued.  "There  you 
have  the  ego  which  has  been  brought  forth  by  society.  Con- 
sequently man.  tho  egotistical,  is  social,  and  man  in  turn  has 
come  from  the  universe  by  the  process  of  evolution.  He  has 
come  from  the  animals,  just  as  the  animals  came  from  plants. 
And  if  man  comes  from  the  universe,  if  we  come  from  the  universe, 
why  the  universe  must  at  lea^t  be  as  alive  and  real  as  we  an  . 
Hence  man  is  essentially  religious  and  man  must  adjust  himself, 
both  to  society  and  to  the  universe." 

Which  all  goes  to  prove  that  they  teach  philosophy  at  the 
Hobo  University:  real  technical  philosophy.  As  the  president 
says:  "The  laboring  man  has  listened  and  clapped  and  cheered 
the  sentiments  of  people  he  can  not  understand. 

"He  has  done  all  this  too  long.  Now  the  time  has  come  when 
he  is  going  to  learn  about  society,  and  all  the  rest  of  it  for 
himself." 

A  SEA  TALE  FROM  REAL  LIFE  AS  THRILL- 
ING AS  LONDOXS  M  SEA  WOLF  " 

A  STORY  OF  DEATH,  alleged  mutiny,  and  stern  dis- 
ciplinary action  upon  the  high  seas,  rivaling  Jack 
-  London's  tale  of  his  famous  "Sea  Wolf,"  was  told 
at  the  recent  trial,  in  New  York  City,  of  Adolph  C.  Pedersen 
and  his  son,  Adolph  Eric  Pedersen,  captain  and  second  mate  of 
the  barkantine  Puako,  who  were  charged  with  murdering  one 
of  their  seamen.  The  defendants  were  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  murder,  but  they  are  still  under  indictment  for  alleged  cruelty 
to  their  crew,  as  is  also  the  first  mate  of  the  Puako,  who  is  another 
son  of  Captain  Pedersen.  The  events  which  led  to  this  develop- 
ment took  place  on  a  voyage  made  in  the  first  part  of  1918  by 
the  Puako,  carrying  a  cargo  of  lumber  from  Victoria,  B.  C,  to 
Cape  Town,  South  Africa.  Captain  Pedersen  experienced  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  securing  a  crew.  At  last  he  had  thirteen 
men — unlucky  number — of  whom,  however,  only  one — Peter 
Jergensen — had  had  any  experience  as  a  seaman.  The  account 
of  the  voyage  is  thus  given  in  the  New  York  Tribune: 

On  the  morning  of  April  27,  1918,  the  gallant  ship  started 
on  its  fateful  voyage.  From  the  very  first  the  two  mates,  both 
sons  of  the  captain,  were  sel  to  the  task  of  instilling  into  the 
minds  of  the  crew  the  mysteries  of  the  compass,  of  sails,  of 
ropes,  and  the  art  of  steering,  while  navigating  the  ship  at  the 
same  time. 

All  went  well  apparently  until  May  13.  No  sign  of  the  im- 
pending tragedies  appeared  in  the  life  of  the  little  community 
housed  upon  a  1, 000-ton  ship  in  the  vast  waters  of  the  Pacific. 
Then  came  the  first  incident  that  proved  to  be  the  forerunner  of 
a  series  of  events  that  culminated  in  the  death  of  the  ship's  cook 
and  a  seaman. 

In  the  language  of  the  pallid-laced  eighteen-year-old  second 

male,  told  on  the  witness-stand,  the  incident  was  as  follows: 

"In  the  morning  we  had  a  new  coil  of  rope  on  deck  which 
we  wanted  to  send  aloft  to  hoist  a  gant-line  on  deck.  The  first 
mate  ordered  Frank  (Jrielen  to  take  it  aloft.  The  captain  came 
on  deck  and  asked  (inelen  what  was  the  matter  with  him,  and 
why  he  did  not  go  forward,  (irielen  replied.  Shoot  me.  shoot 
me,  I  will  jump  overboard.1     The  captain  put  him  in  irons." 

This  is  the  same  incident  described  by  the  crew  in  another 
manner.  It  led  to  d  Helen's  detention  over  a  period  of  li\  e  weeks, 
in  which  he  was  constantly  in  irons.  At  night  he  was  placed  in 
the  paint-locker,  a  small  storeroom.  4  feet  5 inches  high,  without 
windows. 

Ten  days  later  the  first  death  of  the  ill-fated  voyage  took 
place.  The  second  mate  in  relating  his  narrative  on  the  witness- 
stand  described  the  incident  a-  follows: 


"On  May  23,  at  10:15  a.m.,  John  Stewart,  the  cook,  jumped 
overboard.  I  was  on  watch  at  the  time.  I  threw  him  a  rope 
and  it  fell  right  on  him,  but  he  would  not  take  hold  of  it.  I  saw 
him  with  his  hands  over  his  eyes  and  hi.-  mouth  wide  open 
swallowing  water.  The  weather  and  sea  were  calm.  I  shouted 
to  the  captain  that  the  cook  was  overboard,  and  he  sang  out. 
'Go  get  him.'  By  the  time  we  got  to  the  boat  there  was  no  sign 
of  Stewart.  From  this  time  on  the  crew  acted  very  queer. 
stupid,  and  defiant." 

From  this  point  onward  the  cabin-boy.  L.  A.  Smitlisoii.  was 
the  storm-center  of  the  ship.  On  June  25  he  brought  a  jug  of 
milk  into  the  captain's  cabin  for  breakfast.  This  jug  of  milk 
led  to  his  undoing  and  placed  him  in  the  bad  graces  of  the 
officers  of  the  ship,  [r  (he  narrative  of  the  second  mate  the 
incident  was  related  as  follows: 

"The  cabin-boy,  L.  A.  Smithson,  was  the  next  one  to  cause 
trouble.  He  had  been  neglectful,  disobedient,  neglected  to 
•  lean  the  cabin,  and  we  had  to  keep  at  him  all  the  time  to  get 
him  to  work.  He  had  a  jug  of  milk,  which  he  placed  on  the  table, 
and  it  was  sour.  It  had  been  in  the  jug  for  about  three  day> 
and  he  poured  hot  water  on  it  and  put  it  on  the  table  for  breakfast . 

"The  captain  asked  him  what  was  wrong  with  the  milk,  that 
we  could  not  use  it.  It  was  all  lumps  and  it  smelled  awful. 
We  placed  him  in  irons  for  disobedience.  He  had  been  in- 
subordinate on  several  occasions  before.  We  put  him  in  the 
lazaretto  until  noon,  when  he  apologized  to  the  captain." 

One  of  the  most  sensational  portions  of  the  evidence  brought 
out  at  the  trial  was  that  dealing  with  the  "water  cure."  which 
it  was  shown  had  been  administered  by  the  ship's  officers  as  a 
disciplinary  measure.  It  was  described  by  William  Jones, 
who  declared  he  had  been  one  of  its  victims.  Jones  testified 
as  follows : 

"I  was  chained  with  another  man  in  the  pump- hold.  We 
were  down  there  for  three  days.  The  captain  and  mates  started 
the  gasoline-pump  and  then  pumped  bilge-water  on  us  as  long  as 
there  was  any  water  in  the  bilges.  This  would  last  for  half  an 
hour  at  a  time." 

The  second  mate  on  the  stand  did  not  deny  Jones's  story, 
but  gave  his  own  version  of  the  "water  cure"  as  follows: 

"Peter  Jergensen  was  tied  down  in  the  hold  with  the  cabin- 
boy,  Smithson,  for  insubordination.  We  had  found  Jergensen 
with  thirteen  shirts  on  his  back,  altho  the  temperature  was  80  de- 
grees Fahrenheit  at  the  time.     He  was  in  a  very  dirty  condition. 

"Matson,  the  carpenter,  came  to  me  and  told  me  that  the 
two  men  in  the  pump-hold  were  very  dirty.  All  right,'  I  said, 
let's  wash  them  down  a  bit.'  We  went  down  and  turned  the 
hose  on  them  until  we  got  them  clean." 

The  account  tells  of  various  other  incidents  which  took  place, 
each  adding  to  the  irritation.  Thus,  one  man  made  a  com- 
plaint that  somebody  had  put  tobacco  in  the  beans,  making 
the  entire  crew  sick.  The  cabin-boy  finally  confessed  he  had 
done  this  because  he  wanted  to  cause  bad  feeling  between  the 
cook  and  the  crew.  Then  came  the  trouble  with  Axel  Hansen, 
the  seaman  for  whose  death  by  drowning,  on  August  6,  the  cap- 
tain and  his  son  were  placed  on  trial.     As  the  story  is  told: 

He  first  appears  upon  the  scene  in  Los  Angeles  in  the  winter 
of  1916  as  an  I.  W.  W.  agitator.  There  he  was  arrested  three 
times  while  delivering  orations  from  a  soap-box  in  one  of  the 
streets  of  the  harbor  district  of  Los  Angeles.  After  serving  short 
terms  in  prison  he  finally  turned  up  in  Victoria,  B.  C  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  Puako's  crew. 

Altho  he  had  several  minor  encounters  with  the  two  mates  and 
the  captain,  the  first  serious  incident  occurred  on  July  30.  The 
testimony  of  both  sides  agreed  on  the  main  points  of  this  inci- 
dent, but  the  interpretation  placed  upon  them  was  opposed. 

•John  W.  Campbell,  one  of  the  crew,  describing  it.  said: 

"I  was  called  into  the  captain's  cabin  to  witness  a  statement 
made  by  Hansen.  When  I  got  in  Hansen  was  handcuffed. 
His  face  was  a  mass  of  blood  and  his  eyes  were  almost  closed. 
There  was  a  big  gash  across  his  face. 

"The    captain    said    to    him:     "Confess,    you    .    confess.' 

Hansen  would  not  confess.  The  captain  said,  'Wake  him  up,' 
and  the  second  mate  hit  him  on  the  head  with  a  club.  When  he 
would  not  confess  fast  enough  the  second  mate  hit  him  again. 
Finally,  he  confessed  and  I  witnessed  the  statement." 

Captain  Pedersen  related  this  incident  in  the  following 
manner:  "When  Hansen  came  into  my  cabin  his  face  was  badly 
bruised.  His  eyes  were  almost  closed  and  his  face  was  bleeding. 
He  had  Keen  fighting  with  the  cabin-boy.  Smithson. 

"I  said  to  him.  'You've  got  a  tine  face  for  your  foolishness. 
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Heavier  Hauls  at  Lower  Costs 


We  replaced  ten  freight  outfits  (horses) 
with  the  Duplex  4-wheel  drive  motor 
truck  on  steep  grades,  sand  and  rough 
roads  leading  to  the  Allied  Mine  in  the 
Palmetto  mountains,  8000  feet  above 
sea  level. 

The  truck  gave  satisfaction.  We  cut  our 
hauling  costs  on  ore,  40  per  cent. 

ALLIED   MINING  &  MILLING  CO. 

Silver  Peak,  Nev. 


The  prevailing  tendency  of 
business  men  and  heavy-haul- 
ing experts  to  favor  the  Duplex 
4- Wheel  Drive,  is  easily  ex- 
plained. 

After  all,  the  superior  power 
of  the  Duplex  is  a  matter  of 
simple  mathematics. 

Because  Duplex  power  is  ap- 
plied to  all  four  driving  wheels, 
it  exerts  a  fourfold  pulling 
capacity. 

Because  all  of  the  gasoline  is  con- 
verted into  driving  power,  and  not 
wasted  in  spinning  power/ess 
wheels,  the  hauling  cost  is  remark- 
ably low. 

Cost  data  of  many,  many  firms,  in 
more  than  a  score  of  varied  indus- 
tries, shows  that  Duplex  ton-miles 
actually  average  20%  to  60%  less. 

Duplex  results  are  the  same — on 
smooth  city  streets,  where  haul- 
ing difficulties  are  nil,  and  on  mis- 
erable country  roads,  where  haul- 
ing difficulties  are  greatest. 

These  figures,  plus  the  easily  under- 


stood mathematical  principle  of  in- 
creased power,  explain  why  Duplex 
trucks  are  constantly  replacing 
horses,  mules,  and  other  trucks  for 
heavy  hauling. 

They  prove  that  Duplex  power  goes 
through,  where  other  power  fails. 

They  prove  that  Duplex  power 
does  more  hauling  at  decidedly 
less  expense. 

Duplex  dealers  are  especially 
anxious  to  get  in  touch  with  firms 
which  estimate  the  earnings  of  their 
hauling  fleets  on  the  basis  of  ton- 
mile  savings. 

They  welcome  eagerly  a  chance  to 
prove  by  comparative  demonstra- 
tion this  greater  pulling  power — on 
hauls  of  the  most  difficult  nature. 

We  confidently  urge  you  to  study 
Duplex  figures  and  to  witness 
Duplex  performance. 

They  will  convince  you  that  the 
Duplex  4- Wheel  Drive  has  demon- 
strated its  superiority  in  heavy 
hauling,  because  it  works  better, 
saves  more,  and  lasts  longer. 

DUPLEX    TRUCK    COMPANY 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 
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COUNTERSHAFT     DRIVE 

DIAMOND  CRYSTAL  SALT  CO. 


ST.  CLAIR.  MICH 


Dia. drive  pulley  20" 

Dia.d riven  pulley         36" 
Belt  speed  900F.PM 

Center  to  center      22  10" 

Specified  GOODYEAR  6"  5  ply 
BLUE  STREAK  Construction 
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Copyright  1919.  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  Si  Rubber  Co. 


Saving  $444.38  on  a  Countershaft  Drive  —  with  the  G.T.  M. 


The  Diamond  Crystal  Salt  Company  of  St.  Clair, 
Mich.,  had  been  having  a  lot  of  trouble  —  and  pay- 
ing many  high  belting  bills  —  because  of  a  motor 
drive  to  a  countershaft  operating  five  elevators. 
The  expensive  double  belt  they  had  been  using 
cost  in  1917,  $1.60  a  foot— $84.80  for  the  53  feet 
required.  It  generally  lasted  about  three  months, 
and  required  many  take-ups  at  that. 

One  day  a  G.  T.  M. — Goodyear  Technical  Man 

— called  and  explained  the  Goodyear  Plan  of  sell- 
ing belts  to  meet  conditions  instead  of  as  a  hard- 
ware man  sells  nails.  The  Purchasing  Agent,  Mr. 
Engelgau,  was  interested,  told  him  about  the 
countershaft  drive  that  cost  $28.26  a  month,  and 
asked  him  to  look  it  over. 

The  G.  T.  M.  —  our  Mr.  J.   G.  Taylor  —  studied 

that  drive,  studied  all  the  conditions  carefully  and 
in  detail.  After  making  his  measurements  he  told 
the  P.  A.  he  recommended  for  that  drive  a  certain 
type  of  Goodyear  Belt  costing  then  68c  per  foot  — 
$36.04  for  the  belt.  The  P.  A.  thought  he  couldn't 
lose  anything  at  that  price — even  if  the  belt  ran  only 
five  weeks — and  told  him  to  send  it  along. 


On  Dec.  1,  1917,  that  belt  was  installed.   At  the 

time  this  advertisement  goes  to  press  —  the  belt  is 
still  running  and  in  good  condition.  It  has  already 
given  1  7  months'  service  for  the  $36.04  spent  for  it. 
That  seventeen  months*  service  for  the  double 
$1.60  belt  would  have  cost  at  the  prices  of  the  time 
at  least  $480.42.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  service  in  specify- 
ing the  right  belt  for  the  service  represents  a  saving 
of  $480.42  minus  $36.04,  or  $444.38. 

The  belt  has  also  reduced  slippage  and  take-ups  to  a 
minimum  never  before  attained  on  that  counter-shaft 
drive.  Not  only  does  it  save  money,  but  it  saves  trou- 
ble and  prevents  interruptions  formerly  customary. 

If  you  have  a  belt-devouring  drive  that  is  eating 
too  many  dollars,  ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to  call.  He'll  do 
it  without  charge  when  next  he  is  in  your  vicinity. 
There  are  many  of  them — all  trained  in  the  Good- 
year Technical  School — all  with  experience  in  plants 
similar  to  yours — all  selling  belts  to  meet  conditions 
and  not  as  a  grocer  sells  sugar.  The  G.  T.  M.'s 
services  are  free  simply  because  the  savings  they 
effect  for  purchasers  are  so  considerable  that  a  grati- 
fying volume  of  business  from  the  plants  served  is 
certain  to  come  to  us  within  a  few  years. 


The  Gooodyear   Tire  &   Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 
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haven't  you?     It  was  all  your  own  fault.1     1  had  to  hold  bis 
eye  open  with  my  hand  while  he  signed  the  statement." 
The  statement  signed  by   Hansen  on  lids  occasion   was  as 

follows: 

"I,  Axel  Hansen,  stale  that  we  planned  from  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage  to  kill  the  captain  and  the  officers  and  to  take 

the  vessel  into  some  island  or  somewhere  off  the  coast,  of  Chile. 

I  implicate  myself,  Prank  Grielen,  Lester  Jensen,  and  B.  Olsen. 

We  first  planned  to  throw  the  master  and  the  mate  overboard. 
Wo  were  to  sail  the  ship  into  some  place  and  turn  the  vessel 
iivcr  to  the  authorities  and  tell  lots  of  lies. 

"We  never  spoke  about  getting  ransom  for  the  ship  from  the 
Germans.  Lots  of  times  we  did  not  answer  the  officers  when 
orders  were  given  so  that  we  might  cause  trouble  and  he  able 
to  shove  the  master  overboard. 

"July  7,  at  one  o'clock,  the  captain  was  on  deck  tacking  the 
ship  and  walking  around  the  deck  straightening  out  things  and 
helping  the  crew.  1  tried  to  shove  the  captain  overboard,  but 
failed.  1  was  treated  all  right  on  this  ship  and  1  am  signing 
this  statement  wilfully.      1  am  not  forced  to  sign  this  statement. 

"Axel  Hansen." 

Both  the  captain  and  his  young  sou  testified  that  they  caught, 
the  cabin-boy,  Smithson,  trying  to  get  the  captain's  revolver. 
On  being  caught,  they  said,  Smithson  admitted  he  had  been 
threatened  by  Hansen  and  other  members  of  the  crew  with 
death  if  he  did  not  get  the  revolver.  He  also  stated  the  crew 
were  plotting  the  captain's  death,  according  to  the  captain's 
testimony. 

The  good  ship  has  now  rounded  the  Horn  and  is  straightened 
out  on  her  course  for  Cape  Town,  due  east.  We  have  reached 
the  morning  of  August  6,  and  the  fateful  hour  of  four,  when  the 
first  morning-watch  came  on  deck.  There  is  about  to  be  enacted 
the  final  tragedy  which  led  to  the  captain  and  his  son  being  tried 
for  their  lives,  and  their  final  acquittal. 

A  long  rolling  swell  is  running  and  the  tops  are  turned  to 
whitecaps  by  the  fresh  breeze  blowing.  All  the  sails  on  the  fore- 
mast below  the  royal  are  set,  and  the  main-sheets  of  the  mainmast 
and  mizzenmast  are  set.  With  this  gear  the  barkantine  is 
plowing  through  the  waters  at  the  rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 

The  second  mate  and  his  watch  come  on  deck  to  relieve  the 
first  mate.  There  followed  the  usual  report  of  the  watch 
between  the  two  officers.  The  first  mate  reported  the  breeze 
had  held  steady  through  the  four  hours  of  his  watch  and  sug- 
gests that  now  daylight  is  about  to  appear  the  royal  sail  be  set 
to  get  a  little  more  speed  out  of  the  craft. 

The  second  mate  agrees  with  this  and  sends  Hansen  up  aloft 
to  loose  the  royal. 

It  was  on  the  interpretation  of  what  happened  after  this  that 
the  outcome  of  the  trial  depended.  The  prosecution  put  a 
member  of  the  crew  on  the  stand  whose  testimony  was  as  follows: 

"Hansen  loosed  the  royal  and  then  sang  out  to  the  second 
mate:  'AH  ready;  loose  the  buntlines.'  The  second  mate  said, 
'What's  that?     Come  down  here,  you !' 

"Hansen  came  down,  and  went  over  to  the  mate.  I  heard 
a  noise  and  turned  around  and  saw  the  mate  strike  Hansen,  first 
Avith  one  hand  and  then  with  the  other.  Then  he  turned  Hansen 
around  by  the  shoulders  and  kicked  him.  Hansen  started  away 
and  then  began  to  run.  He  ran  to  the  side  and  then  jumped 
overboard  into  the  sea. 

"The  second  mate  ran  aft  and  I  ran  after  him.  He  ordered 
Jack  Joe,  who  was  at  the  wheel,  to  turn  the  ship  about.  He  then 
went  for  the  captain  who  came  on  deck  about  two  minutes  later. 

"Before  the  captain  reached  the  deck  he  saw  Hansen  grab 
the  log-line  trailing  aft  in  the  Avater.  He  kept  crying  for  help. 
As  soon  as  the  captain  got  on  deck  he  looked  up  and  said :  '  To 
hell  with  the  man  overboard,  put  the  ship  back  on  her  course.' 

"The  second  mate  went  to  the  wheel  and  helped  Jack  Joe 
to  put  it  over  until  the  ship  came  back  on  her  course.  The  sails 
were  flapping  against  the  masts.  An  hour  later  the  second  mate 
sent  me  aloft  to  see  whether  1  could  see  Hansen." 

The  story  of  the  second  mate  was  to  the  effect  that  after  he 
had  ordered  Hansen  aloft  he  saw  a  black  cloud  and  changed 
his  mind  about  setting  the  sail.     He  continues: 

"I  ordered  Hansen  down,  and  told  him  that  I  would  not 
set  the  sail  until  I  had  seen  what  was  in  the  squall.  I  told 
him  to  go  about  some  other  work. 

"He  started  to  walk  away  from  me,  and  then  when  he  had 
gone  about  forty  feet  I  saw  him  break  into  a  run  and  make  for 
the  side.  He  sprang  on  the  deck-lumber  cargo,  and  then  leapt 
over  the  side  into  the  sea. 

"I  called  out  to  him,  'What  are  you  doing?  Come  back!' 
but  he  went  on. 

"I  ran  to  the  side  and  saw  him  in  the  water.  I  then  ran  aft 
and  told  Jack  Joe  to  put  the  wheel  over  and  bring  the  ship  about. 
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Then    I   ran  below    to  the  cabin  and   waked   lie    captain  ftnd   told 
him   Hansen  was  overboard. 

"The  captain  pulled  on  his  trousers  and  a  pair  of  Blippers,  and 
rushed  on  deck  after  me.       He  said,   'Where  is  he?  go  get    him.' 
Then  he  looked  over  the  stern  of  the  boat,  but  we  could   not     • 
Hansen.      The  storm  was  growing  and  the  ship  was  aback.     The 
wind  was    faking    the    sails    full    in    the    front,   threatening    an 
minute  to  dismast   the  ship. 

"The  captain  saw  this  and  ordered  me  to  put  the  (ship  back 
into  her  course  immediately.  He  said  'Poor  fellow,  then'  is 
nothing  we  can  do  for  him.      No  boat  could  live  in  this  sea.'' 

Tile  captain  staled  that  when  lie  ca.me  on  deck  the  sails  were  flap- 
ping dangerously,  threatening  to  dismast  t  he  ship.  I  |e  heard  a  cry 
for  help  in  I  lansen's  voice,  but  did  not  see  t  he  man.     Then  he  says: 

"It  was  impossible  to  launch  a  boat  in  such  a  sea,  and  the 
ship  was  in  great  danger.  I  ordered  the  second  mate  to  put 
it  back  on  its  course,  because,  in  the  condition  it  was  then,  there 
was  serious  danger  that  we  would  all  be  drowned. 

"  I  ordered  Campbell  to  go  aloft  and  see  if  he  could  see  Hansen. 
Alter  a  while  he  (jailed  down  that  he  could  not,  and  we  con- 
tinued on  our  course." 

When  the  vessel  arrived  at  Cape  Town  the  captain  reported 
the  events  of  the  voyage  to  the  authorities,  and  filed  with 
them  several  statements  of  members  of  the  crew.  The  seamen  in 
court  all  declared  they  had  been  compelled  to  sign  these  state- 
ments, one  of  them  at  the  point  of"a  revolver.  A  sample  of  t  hese 
statements  is  the  following,  made  by  the  cabin-boy,  Smithson: 

"I  hereby  confess  to  all  I  have  done  in  disobedience.  ! 
signed  on  the  ship  on  April  4.  I  left  home  in  Vancouver  and 
the  last  thing  my  father  said  was  be  careful  of  yourself  and  the 
same  thing  with  my  sister,  but  in  place  of  that  I  have  been 
doing  everything  wrong:  first  I  had  trouble  with  the  first  cook 
and  I  thought  I  was  smart  and  knew  it  all,  and  I  use  to  give 
him  a  calling-down  whenever  there  was  one  thing  wrong,  till 
he  couldn't  cook  at  all. 

"Then  on  May  23  he  didn't  have  any  breakfast  ready  and  I 
went  down  and  helped  him,  but  I  called  him  down  and  at  half- 
past  ten  he  jumped  overboard.  Then  the  other  cook  came 
in,  and  then  I  stole  some  stuff  from  the  captain,  such  as  one  pair 
white  pants,  five  packages  Bull  Durham,  three  packages  cigaret- 
papers,  two  pairs  socks,  one  bar  soap,  one  undershirt,  one  pair 
handcuffs  which  I  was  going  to  take  home,  but  I  got  frightened 
and  threw  them  overboard;  and  I  stole  some  candy  from  the 
can  and  some  matches. 

"And  then  I  got  chummy  with  the  new  cook  and  we  planned 
to  run  away  in  Cape  Town,  and  he  started  to  talk  I.  W.  W.  and 
I  fell  out  with  him,  and  then  I  told  the  captain  and  then  the  cook 
denied  it. 

"Then  one  day  I  put  some  milk  on  the  table  that  was  not  fit 
for  any  one  to  use,  as  it  was  poisonous,  and  I  was  put  in  irons 
till  my  disobedience  was  gone  and  I  apologized  and  promised 
yot  do  it  again,  and  I  was  let  loose;  the  captain  and  mates  were 
extra  good  to  me;  they  helped  me  in  my  work;  they  told  me 
time  and  time  again  how  to  do  it,  but  I  was  too  stupid  to  under- 
stand; the  captain  even  warned  me  against  what  I  was  doing, 
but  I  didn't  seem  to  pay  any  heed  till  I  got  so  far  into  trouble 
that  I  made  it  impossible  to  get  along,  but  I  have  to  suffer,  as 
it  was  my  own  fault. 

"Another  thing  I  did  was  to  put  tobacco  in  the  beans  and 
tried  to  get  the  cook  in  trouble,  but  the  tobacco  that  I  had 
proved  that  a  piece  had  been  cut  out,  which  compared  with 
that  which  was  in  the  pot.  The  only  thing  that  I  ever  planned 
was  to  run  away  with  the  cook  in  Cape  Town. 

"I  don't  know  anything  about  this  work,  as  I  never  worked, 
only  on  the  farm  for  my  father,  and  at  my  trade  as  dentist, 
and  another  thing,  I  run  down  my  father,  but  when  it  comes  down 
to  the  fine  point,  he  is  one  of  the  best  men  that  ever  lived,  and 
my  sister  the  same,  and  I  never  stole  a  thing  in  my  life  before 
until  I  came  on  this  ship,  and  my  sister  thinks  the  world  of  me, 
and  if  she  ever  heard  that  I  was  such  a  criminal  and  do  such  a 
thing  it  would  break  her  heart. 

"What  I  Avant  to  do  is  to  get  my  Avork  done  and  keep  things 
clean  in  living  conditions. 

"On  the  morning  of  May  20  I  and  the  cook  planned  to  kill 
the  captain;  the  way  I  planned  it  was  that  the  cook  was  sup- 
posed to  come  back  and  supposed  to  be  after  something  from  tbe* 
storeroom  and  I  was  to  give  him  a  knife  when  he  asked  me, 
which  I  did,  and  then  he  was  supposed  to  kill  him  and  then  we 
Avere  to  throw  him  overboard,  and  then  we  Avere  to  get  the 
second  mate,  and  then  get  the  mate  and  make  him  take  us  to 
shore. 

"  I  hereby  close  and  sign  this  paper  this  tenth  day  of  July,  1918. 

"L.  A.  Smithson." 
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PEELING    SPUDS   TAUGHT    DOUGH-BOYS  THAT   ALL   MEN   ARE   EQUAL 
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HAT  did  the  kid'  bring  back 
from  France  outside  of  his  Croix 
ill  Guerre,  his  "game'  leg.  and  his  sworn 
determination  never  again  to  partake  of 
beans  or  beef  stew?  "  asks  Frank  J.  Sullivan, 
writing  in  the  Anaconda  (Montana) 
Standard.  He  answers  his  own  question 
by  pointing  out  a  lot  of  new  ideas  picked 
up  by  the  Bills  and  Johns  and  Toms  and 
Dicks  during  their  service  in  the  Army, 
which  make  them  different  from  the  boys 
of  the  same  names  and  practically  the  same 
appearance  who  entered  that  service  a  year 
and  a  half  ago.  Among  other  things,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Sullivan,  the  returning 
dough-boys  know  better  the  meaning  of  that 
part  of  tin  Declaration  of  Independence 
which  asserts  that  "all  men  are  created 
equal."  The  Army  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons. The  dude  and  the  roughneck  get 
together  on  a  common  level.  Each  learns 
several  things  about  the  other  that  he 
didn't  know  before.  When  they  part, 
each  has  a  feeling  the  other  is  not  so  very 
different  from  himself.  Also,  Air.  Sulli- 
van is  of  the  opinion  that  the  returned 
dough-boy  is  a  better  patriot  than  he  was. 
He  has  learned  that  the  Government, 
instead  of  being  an  institution  as  far  re- 
moved from  himself  and  his  affairs  as  one 
of  the  fixt  stars,  in  fact  moves  and  has  ils 
being  right  around  the  home  premises,  and, 
upon  occasion,  will  reach  over  and  take 
Jim  or  Bill  by  the  hand  and  tell  him  just 
where  to  go  and  what  to  do,  with  no  regard 
whatever  for  his  own  personal  and  private 
plans.  Then  the  writer  discusses  the  in- 
creased self-reliance  of  the  man  who  has 
seen  service,  the  improvement  in  his 
physique  due  to  army  training,  and  last, 
but  not  least,  his  broader  views,  resulting 
from  his  chance  to  get  away  from  the  nar- 
row confines  of  his  home  community  and  to 
see  something  of  the  world.  We  are  also 
reminded  of  the  influence  this  develop- 
ment of  the  dough-boys  will  have  upon  the 
life  of  the  nation  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  involved  three  million  of  young  Ameri- 
cans.    Says  Mr.  Sullivan: 

During  the  months  that  separated  the 
beginnings  and  the  ends  of  some  three 
million  military  careers,  things  of  essen- 
tially the  same  nature  happened  to  three  mil- 
lion men.  They  changed  their  views;  they 
think  and  act  differently  about  any  number 
of  things — ships  and  shoes  and  sealing-wax, 
cabbages  and  bangs,  especially  kings. 

If  it  hasn't  done  a  thing  else  this  war 
lias  taught  one-half  of  the  masculine 
American  world  how  the  other  half  lives, 
together  with  various  other  items  of  in- 
formation concerning  the  else  prominent 
brothers,  including  the  fact  that  they  ace 
jusl  as  human  as  anybody  else,  quite  as 
susceptible  to  emotions,  good  and  bad,  and 
very  often  capable  of  staging  little  per- 
formances thai  resulted  in  their  being  kissed 
on  both  cheeks  by  a  French  general  with  a 
ticklish  beard,  w  ho  at  t  fie  same  t  inie  pinned 
a  little  cross  on  the  left  side  of  their  blouses. 

Everybody  was  in  pretty  much  the  same 
boat  during  those  nineteen  months.  It. 
didn't  make  a  heap  much  difference  if 
your  dad  did  happen  to  be  the  high  mueky- 


muck  back  home,  or  your  uncle  a  Senator, 
or  your  mother  one  of  the  millionaire 
Smiths  of  Smithtown,  you  know.  Despite 
any  golden  spoons  that  mighi  have  adorned 
your  physiognomy  at  the  moment  of  birth. 
you  got  your  hell  as  quickly  and  as  effec- 
tively as  anybody.  "K.  P."  came  to  you 
as  often  as  it  did  to  Pete,  the  butcher 
boy  from  Avenue  A.  And  somehow,  hours 
and  hours  spent  at  the  ceremonial  rite  of 
peeling  potatoes,  with  Pete  peeling  away 
at  the  other  side  of  the  tub,  brought  about 
discussions  that  cleared  up  many  misunder- 
standings between  your  point  of  view  and 
Pete's  and  led  to  the  discovery  that  you 
had  many  things  in  common,  and  the  fur- 
the'r  discovery  that  on  the  basis  of  real 
accomplishment  Pete  probably  was  a  lot 
more  of  a  man  than  you. 

Maybe  your  platoon  commander  had 
been  your  chauffeur  prior  to  April,  1917. 
It  made  no  difference,  however.  He  did 
not  hold  it  against  you  as  long  as  your 
rifle  was  free  from  oil  and  dirt  Saturday 
morning.  And  naturally  you  were  inclined 
to  forgive  him  for  his  unwarranted  as- 
sumption. The  piano-player  in  the  '"movie" 
house  captured  a  hundred  or  so  Germans 
and  all  the  decorations  he  could  carry 
without  getting  round-shouldered,  while 
the  world  champion  prize-fighter  stayed  at 
home.  So  it  has  been.  Who  does  not 
know  of  cases  where  the  la-de-dah  boy 
Avent  forth  to  corner  the  market  on  bravery, 
while  the  football  hero  of  the  class  of  1912 
took  his  out  in  talk.     It's  a  funny  world. 

In  the  service  men  were  judged  for  what 
they  were.  The  trimmings  didn't  count, 
since  machine-gun  bullets  penetrate  the 
prince  and  pauper  impartially  and  with  the 
same  result.  Flashes  of  yellow  have  been 
known  to  appear  in  the  fiber  of  the  chosen 
ones  as  often  as  in  the  "rabble."  Thus 
it  was  that  the  old  standards  were  cast 
to  the  four  winds  and  a  new  order  brought 
into  existence  in  which  the  aristocrat  was 
the  man  who  came  nearest  to  being  the 
answer  to  Kipling's  "If" — the  man  who 
had  courage,  nerve,  and  humanity,  and 
who  didn't  tell  you  about  it. 

One  often  hears  of  a  person  "running  a 
bluff"  or  "operating  on  his  nerve"'  in  some 
line  of  endeavor,  without  other  excuse  for 
his  being  engaged  therein.  No  doubt  many 
people  do  those  things  and  ''get  away 
with  it"  in  civil  life,  but  it  would  appear 
from  accounts  of  life  in  the  Army  that  con- 
ditions there  are  such  that  one  is  "shown 
up"  for  approximately  what  he  is  worth. 
Thus,  Mr.  Sullivan  says: 

Men  learned  to  judge  men  by  what 
they  showed.  If  a  man  had  the  goods,  he 
passed,  he  was  a  member  of  the  crowd.  If 
he  didn't ,  i  lie  delightful  intimacy  of  barrack 

lite  soon  disclosed  the  fact.  Barrack  life, 
as  every  soldier  knows,  has  about  half  the 
privacy  attributed   to  the  goldfish. 

There  were  several  types  that  might  be 
met  with  in  an  outfit.  The  crawler,  who 
always  had  an  excuse  ready  to  get  himself 
off  a  fatigue  detail  and  who  was  always  on 
sick-Call  when  there  was  a  prospect  of  a 
hike  with  full  packs.  The  hand-shaker, 
sometimes  called  shorter  and  uglier  names, 
seeking  advancement  for  himself  by  "soup- 
ing" around  the  officers  and  carrying  tales. 
The  tightwad,  who  saved  twenty-nine  of  his 
thirty  dollars  every  month,  who,  the  boys 
declared,  wouldn't  spend  a  nickel  to  see  the 
Queen  of  Sheba.  Finally,  the  bidder,  con- 
tinually bemoaning  his  cruel  fate  and  re- 
fusing, like   Rachel  or  Job,  or  whoever  it 


was.  to  be  comforted,  kicking  at  everything. 
good  and  bad. 

The  three  million  learned  to  spot  those 
"birds"  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  don't 
think  they  are  going  to  be  hoodwinked  by 
their  parallels  in  civil  life.  They  exist 
there  just  as  in  the  service. 

The  spirit  of  brotherhood  that  has  been 
born  in  the  heart  of  the  American  soldier 
by  the  common  experiences  of  army  life 
is  something  beautiful  and  wonderful  to 
behold,  but  believe  me.  it  is  more  beautiful 
and  wonderful  to  feel.  And  every  soldier 
knows  that.  Knocks  and  buffetings  fell 
alike  on  the  rich  dough-boy  and  the  poor 
dough-boy,  and  made  them  all  kin. 

They  who  left  the  camps  of  America 
for  the  mud  and  hardtack  of  France  know 
what  it  means  to  be  weary  and  footsore, 
heartsick  and  discouraged  to  the  point  of 
utter  despair,  and  in  the  moments  when 
things  seemed  blackest  and  home  and  the 
home-folk  seemed  lost  forever,  it  was  the 
men  themselves  who  tided  each  other  over 
the  gulf.  Every  one  had  his  blue  Mondays 
and  sometimes  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Thursdays.  If  to-day  your  buddy  was 
sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  bunk  looking  like 
the  personification  of  the  anatomy  of 
melancholy,  it  was  your  bounden  duty  to 
hustle  him  back  to  his  old  self  by  fair 
means  or  foul.  For  to-morrow  it  might 
be  your  turn  to  sink  into  the  shadows,  and 
it  would  be  his  turn  to  convince  you  that 
all  was  not  lost  as  long  as  one's  feet  rested 
on  the  upper  side  of  the  lawn. 

In  the  Army  no  one  ever  inquired  a  man's 
fraternity  or  club  or  religious  affiliation 
before  giving  him  first  aid.  The  old  help- 
ing hand  was  out  for  the  derelict  and  high- 
brow* alike.  Those  of  the  three  million 
who  walked  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  at 
Chateau-Thierry,  St.  Quentin,  and  the 
Argonne  know  how  simply  the  street- 
cleaner  or  the  banker  can  lay  down  his  life 
for  his  fellow.  And  the  souls  of  both 
entering  upon  their  great  adventure  could 
not  be  distinguished  one  from  the  other. 

The  purgatory  the  men  Avent  through  has 
cleansed  their  a  ision  as  well  as  their  souls, 
and  they  come  home  with  a  sense  of  values 
they  never  had  before.  They  know  the 
things  worth  while  and  the  triA  ialities,  and 
they  will  not  be  handed  the  latter.  I  fancy 
that  when  in  the  future  some  rising  young 
statesman  with  designs  on  the  votes  of  the 
three  million  mounts  the  platform  in  frock 
coat  and  "fellow-citizens"  them  in  honeyed 
accents,  they  will  want  to  know  what  he  was 
doing  between  April  ">,  1917,  and  Novem- 
ber 11,  1918,  before  giving  ear  to  his  plea. 
And  if  it  should  happen  that  he  A\as  doing 
nothing  during  those  momentous  months, 
except  possibly  talk,  he  will  be  politely 
but  firmly  told  to  clear  out  and  make  way 
for  a  veteran  of  the  Avorld-war. 

Numerous  stories  have  been  told  of  how 
the  boys  "over  there"  yearn  to  come  home, 
and  it  is  the  burden  of  practically  every 
soldier's  letter  one  sees.  Accounts  to  the 
effect  that  the  dough-boys  don't  like  the 
French  worth  a  cent  usually  end  up  with 
the  explanation  that  the  main  trouble  with 
the  boys  is  that  they  are  homesick  and 
probably  would  hate  their  best  friends  if 
they  met  them  in  France.  "They  have 
learned  to  appreciate  their  homeland,"  says 
Mr.  Sullivan,  and  he  tells  the  reason: 

The  first  night  each  individual  of  the 
three  million  spent  in  the  Army  he  began  to 
adjust  himself  to  a  new  set  of  A'alues,  and 
it    is   this  adjustment   that  has  worked  in 
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him-  the  greatest  change  of  all.  Perhaps 
he  had  a  repast  of  cold  mush,  served  on  the 
board  table  of  the  bleak  mess-hall,  which 
was  not  hung  with  pictures  of  fish  and  game 
and  fruit,  as  in  the  dining-room  of  the  old 
home. 

With  the  cold  mush  giving  him  a  sensa- 
tion of  extreme  heft  in  the  middle,  he  slept. 
or  rather  lay.  that  night  on  one  blanket 
spread  over  the  springs  of  an  iron  cot.  In 
the  morning  the  wire  springs  had  printed 
a  neat  red  checkerboard  pattern  on  his 
anatomy  and  he  felt  about  as  limber  as 
the  iron  bed. 

In  his  ante-bellum  days  clean  sheets, 
sugar  in  his  coffee,  butter  on  his  bread,  and 
proper  respect  for  his  inherent  right  as  an 
American  youth  not  to  do  anything  he 
didn't  want  to  do  were  matters  of  course. 
One  was  never  without  those,  you  know. 
But  when  he  went  weeks  and  weeks  with- 
out a  taste  of  sugar  in  what  it  would  be 
flattery  to  call  coffee,  when  he  got  to  the 
point  where  he  was  willing  to  sleep  on  any- 
thing that  wouldn't  roll  away  from  him, 
and  when,  in  fine,  nobody  seemed  to  think 
he  amounted  to  one,  let  alone  a  row,  of  pins, 
then  realization  came  with  a  dull  thud. 

The  man  that  wrote  the  line  about  a 
fellow's  never  knowing  when  he's  well  off 
was  a  soldier  in  some  war.  Whoever  could 
go  through  one  month  of  army  life  as  a 
buck  private  in  the  rear  rank  and  then  be 
able  to  go  home  and  conscientiously  kick 
to  his  wife  because  the  butter  was  salty 
or  the  sheets  not  folded  properly,  ought  to 
have  his  head  examined. 

Those  who  didn't  get  over  saw  enough 
and  experienced  enough  to  make  them 
want  to  run  the  author  of  "Home,  Sweet 
Home"  for  President,  and  those  who  did 
go  over — well,  watch  them  as  they  climb 
off  the  transports.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  the  American  youngster  has  had  a  lot  of 
foolish,  pampered  notions  bumped  out  of 
his  bean.  He  has  been  face  to  face  with 
the  fundamentals,  and  he  is  coming  out  like 
tempered  steel. 

Uncle  Sam's  kindly  old  visage  may  well 
spread  itself  into  a  broad  Yankee  grin  as 
he  strokes  his  goatee  and  watches  the  three 
million  coming  home.  He  knows  they  are 
three  million  fairly  good  guaranties  for  the 
future  safety  and  prosperity  of  the  country. 

There's  something  else  that  every  soldier 
now  knows.  In  his  earlier  days,  on  such 
occasions  as  Washington's  Birthday  and 
Flag  day,  he  used  to  mount  the  teacher's 
platform  to  declare,  in  halting  accents, 
ofttimes  wild  and  always  polysyllabic 
beyond  the  faintest  notion  of  his  under- 
standing, the  glory  that  was  and  con- 
tinued to  be  America.  But  it  meant  little 
or  nol  lung  to  his  young  life,  except  possibly 
that  Washington  was  a  goody-goody  boy 
who  never  told  a  lie  and  that  Lincoln's 
( Gettysburg  address.  Patrick  Henry's  "Give 
me  liberty!"  and  the  rest  of  [the  time- 
honored  favorites  were  ogres  that  held 
horrible  pitfalls  in  every  line  for  the  youth 
of  faulty  memory.  He  grew  to  hate 
'"pieces,"  and,  since  patriotism  was  gener- 
ally associated  with  them,  he  viewed  it  also 
with  suspicion. 

To  his  youthful  understanding  the  Gov- 
ernment was  ail  abstraction  invented  solely 

for  purposes  of  argument  by  the  men  down 

at  Pop  Winship's  store.  It  was  not  a  thing 
to  concern  him.  It  was  as  vague  as  heaven 
and,  to  the  mind  of  childhood,  as  unin- 
spiring. The  notion  followed  him  into 
years  of  discretion.  He  never  gave  the 
Government  much  thought.  It  never 
occurred  to  him  that  Uncle  Sam  could 
hand  a  fellow  a  gun.  whisk  him  a  couple  of 
thousand  miles  off,  and  plant  him  in  a 
trench  a  hundred  yards  opposite  a  Boche. 


Then  the  day  came  along,  and  the  three 
million  learned  the  age-old  principle  that 
to  appreciate  anything  you've  got  either 
to  work  for  it  or  suffer  for  it.  The  soldier 
emerging  from  the  late  conflict  has  an  idea 
of  how  the  man  without  a  country  must 
have  felt  and  why  it  was  that  the  men  of 
1776  carried  on  when  it  really  didn't 
seem  as  if- there  was  much  use  of  carry- 
ing on. 

Chances  are  that  in  the  majority  of 
cases  that  feeling  which  no  soldier  will  talk 
about,  but  which  every  soldier  has  ex- 
perienced, first  made  itself  apparent  the 
night  he  stood  retreat  for  the  first  time. 
Probably  he  had  that  day  received  breeches, 
wool  O.  D.,  one  pair;  blouse,  wool  O.  D., 
one;  shoes,  russet,  one  pair;  leggings, 
canvas,  one  pair,  and  so  on  through  divers 
and  sundry  articles  not  necessary  to 
mention.  He  was  togged  out  in  his  go-to- 
war  clothes,  and  he  felt  queer.  At  a  quar- 
ter past  five,  when  the  top  lacker  blew  a 
piercing  blast  on  his  whistle  and'thundered 
from  the  door  of  the  orderly-room.  "All 
out  for  retreat!"  he  made  his  way  shame- 
facedly and  uncertainly  to  the  rear  rank. 
In  a  few  minutes  the  buglers  at  regimental 
headquarters  blew  attention. 

Then,  dignified  and  solemn,  rising  and 
falling  clear  in  the  silence  of  dusk,  the  notes 
of  retreat,  and  at^its  close  the  band  and  the 
"Star-Spangled  Banner,"  as  the  ranks 
came  to  a  present  arms.  He  saw  the  colors 
float  down,  down,  down  into  the  arms  of  the 
guard,  not  a  thread  of  the  precious  fabric 
allowed  to  touch  the  ground.  Something 
came  up  in  his  throat  and  he  choked. 

He  felt  he  was  a  part.  It  was  his  uniform, 
it  was  his  flag,  it  was  his  country.  And 
from  that  day  on,  altho  like  every  true 
soldier  he  was  ever  ready  to  voice  an 
impatient  desire  to  go  some  place  other 
than  where  he  was,  he  secretly  liked  the 
Army.  The  three  million  will  never  laugh 
at  the  older  veterans  as  they  get  all  "het 
up"  over  Bull  Run  or  Gettysburg. 

And  every  one  of  those  three  million 
dough-boys  is  a  better  man  physically  than 
when  he  entered  the  service.  The  benefits 
to  that  many  pairs  of  shoulders  and  lungs 
and  sets  of  muscles  can  not  be  measured. 
However — 

The  United  States  is  going  to  feel  the 
effects  of  the  change  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  It  took  the  war  to  make  the  nation 
physically  fit.  The  law  clerk  who  weighed 
115  pounds  when  he  enlisted  and  worried 
nights  about  his  cough  would  have  dropt 
in  a  swoon  if  you  had  told  him  that  the 
end  of  the  year  would  see  him  carrying  a 
seventy-pound  pack  fifteen  miles. 

Yet  he  did  it,  and  without  swooning.  It 
is  one  of  the  peculiar  things  about  the  war. 
So  many  impossible  things  were  done.  The 
law  clerk  weighs  150  pounds  now  and 
sleeps  so  hard  at  night  that  he  hasn't  time 
to  worry  about  anything.  And  if  he  did 
he'd  have  to  pick  out  some  other  subject 
than  the  cough,  for  that  disappeared 
long  ago. 

The  intensive  training  which  the  general 
staff  placed  in  effect  when  the  spring 
campaign  of  19 IS  made  the  demand  for 
men  imperative  and  immediate  seemed 
almost  cruel.  The  idea  of  taking  men  from 
sedentary  occupations  in  cities  and  towns 
and  expecting  them  to  become  fitted  for 
service  at  the  front  in  six  weeks  or  two 
months  seemed  to  savor  too  much  of  the 
magic  wand.  Many  officers  claimed  it 
would  be  a  physical  impossibility.  But, 
strange  to  say,  the  men  seemed  to  thrive 
on  it.     A  crowd  of  recruits  would  arrive  at 


a  camp.  For  the  first  few  days  they  would 
be  dropping  along  the  roadside  like  flies. 
But  after  the  effects  of  nostalgia  and  inocu- 
lation had  worn  away,  they  were  back  again 
and  eating  it  up. 

What  normal  man  wouldn't  be  attracted 
by  army  life?  The  out-of-doors,  the  thrill 
of  constant  excitement,  the  freedom  from 
all  care.  It  is  the  ideal  life.  At  any  rate, 
it  is  the  ideal  medicine  for  body-building, 
and  every  one  knows  that  a  healthy  body 
engenders  a  healthy  mind.  As  the  proverb 
that  hung  above  the  door  of  the  gymnasium 
at  the  old  university  put  it,  "A  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body." 

That  is  why  the  three  million  want 
universal  military  training  for  their  kid 
brothers  and  their  children,  when  that  time 
comes.  Not  that  those  who  were  in  the 
thick  of  the  fight  want  their  flesh  and  blood 
to  take  a  bayonet  and  go  through  what 
they  did.  Not  so  you  could  notice  it. 
But  they  have  seen  what  this  man's  army 
has  done  to  themselves.  They  have  seen 
the  regular  hours  and  the  life  in  the  open 
put  the  kibosh  on  the  pains  and  aches 
they  brought  with  them  when  they  enlisted. 
And  they  also  know  that  a  year  of  good 
sensible  military  training  under  firm 
discipline  is  the  best  cure  for  that  growing 
American  evil— the  fresh  kid. 

Moreover,  those  three  million  boys  have 
seen  the  world  to  an  extent  that  neither 
they  nor  the  ancestors  of  most  of  them  as 
far  back  as  the  eleventeenth  generation  had 
ever  dreamed  of.  A  semi-occasional  trip 
to  the  county-seat,  attendance  at  the  an- 
nual picnic  of  the  Ancient  Order  of  This- 
or-That,  and  events  of  equally  broadening 
tendencies — these  were  the  things  that  had 
gone  to  make  up  the  sum  total  of  the 
experiences  of  the  large  majority  prior 
to  the  great  adventure  of  going  to  war. 
But  now — 

Let  any  one  dare  tell  the  three  million 
they  "don't  know  nuthin'  and  ain't  been 
nowhar."  They've  been  to  places,  they've 
seen  things,  they  know  things.  Name  any 
place  in  the  United  States  or  Europe  that 
the  American  gob  or  dough-boy  has  missed 
since  we  dropt  into  the  fray.  It  must 
have  been  pretty  well  camouflaged  if  he 
passed  it  by. 

The  thoroughness  with  which  he  "does" 
a  town  when  he  gets  a  pass  or  liberty 
establishes  a  model  for  all  professional 
sightseers.  There's  not  a  trick  those  keen 
Yankee  eyes  miss.  There's  not  a  cubby- 
hole nor  a  spot  of  interest  into  which 
that  curious,  critical  Yankee  face  isn't 
peering.  And  there's  not  a  detail  that  the 
equally  keen  Yankee  memory  does  not 
store  away  for  future  reference. 

Three  years  ago  young  Tom  Jones  was 
wont  to  gaze  open-mouthed  at  the  metro- 
politan glories  of  Omaha  or  Chattanooga. 
He  now  comes  home  to  yawn  at  Broad- 
way and  stir  the  family  circle  to  profound 
admiration  by  casually  familiar  remarks 
about  the  Champs  Elysees.  Our  wounded 
lads  sun  themselves  on  the  verandas  at 
Vichy,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  the  Riviera,  and 
1  hey  know  how  to  enjoy  it.  The  old  resorts 
must  appreciate  the  difference  between 
these  husky  convalescents  and  the  neuras- 
thenic, bored  idlers  of  the  prewar  days. 

Young  America  has  seen  the  world.  It 
has  broadened  immensely,  lie  knows  the 
ways  of  the  world.  He  has  rubbed  against 
fifty-seven  varieties  of  its  citizens.  He  has 
acquired  something  that  once  belonged 
solely  to  those  who  had  the  price  and  the 
time  to  travel.     You  stand  about  as  much 
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JLnAMOND  I 

THE    NATION'S    FREIGHT    CAR 


A  Motor  Truck  as  an  Investment 


BUILT  upon  principles  evolved  during  fourteen  years  of 
successful  manufacture,  the  Diamond  T  represents 
today  the  sturdiest  form  of  practical,  dependable  and  eco- 
nomical cross-country  transportation. 

A  truck — built  to  best  meet  the  strenuous  hauling  needs  of 
the  present  day — every  integral  unit  in  its  balanced  construc- 
tion created  and  assembled  to  meet  the  conditions. 

Thousands  of  Diamond  T's  are  serving  today  to  provide 
low-cost  haulage  for  American  industry  and  commerce — 
each  one  paying  for  itself  in  minimum  up-keep  and  repair. 

Let  us  give  you  facts  concerning  the  big  fleet  of  Diamond  T 
trucks  operating  the  country  over — genuine  evidence  sup- 
porting every  statement.  One  example— a  2-ton  Diamond  T 
on  hsavy  duty  for  eighteen  months  with  a  repair  cost  of 
$2.20 — and  others  with  uniformly  low  averages. 

Send  for  your  copy  of  the  "Datalogue"  and  our  interesting 
booklet,  "Across  the  Road  From  Success." 


VOTE  Y-E-S 


Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company 

4505  W.  2Sth  Street,  Chicago,  111. 
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CHALLENGE  CLEANABLE  COLLARS 

are    made  in    all    popular  styles  and  half  sizes. 
The  VALMORE  is  pictured  above. 


Watch  for  Challenge 

Cleanable  Collar 

Thrift  Week 

Next  week  will  be  Challenge  Cleanable  Collar 
Thrift  Week  in  thousands  of  stores  throughout 
this  country.  Be  on  hand  bright  and  early.  Get 
your  three  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and 

A  Thrift  Bank  Free 

Start  saving  immediately.  Three  Challenge  Cleanable 
Collars  at  a  total  cost  of  one  dollar  and  five  cents  will  last 
you  six  months  and  enable  you  to  save  25  cents  a  week 
in  laundry  bills.  They  will  also  save  you  the  continual 
cost  of  new  collars. 

Put  th<*  quarters  you  save  into  the  bank.  When  the 
bank  is  full,  break  it  open  and  invest  your  savings  in  thrift 
stamps. 

We  would  like  every  man  and  boy  in  this  country  to 
know  the  comfort  and  economy  of  Challenge  Cleanable 
Collars.  We  want  you  to  know  how  fine  they  look, 
how  neat  they  are,  and  how  easily  they  may  be  cleaned 
when  soiled.  A  little  soap,  a  little  water,  a  little  rub, 
and  they  are  instantly  cleaned  and  ready  to  wear.  They 
can't  wilt  because  they  are  Py-ra-lin  stiffened  instead  of 
starched. 

Great  for  work  or  play ;  business  or  dress ;  dancing  or 
motoring. 

Try  them.  Stop  into  your  nearest  dealer,  purchase 
three  and  get  your  free  bank.  Collar  Thrift  Week  is  next 
week.  If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you  send  us  one  dol- 
lar and  five  cents  direct.  State  your  favorite  size  and 
style  and  we'll  forward  you  collars  and  bank. 

THE  ARLINGTON  WORKS 

Owned  and  operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store  when  in  Atlantic  City 


-The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial.  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions. 
Ethers.  Bronzing  Liquids.  Coal  Tar  Distillates.  Acids.  Heavy  Chemicals,  Alums,  etc. 
Leather  Substitutes:  Fabnkoid  Upholstery.  Rayntite  Top  Material.  Du  Pont  Rub- 
ber Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory.  Shell  and  Transparent  Py'ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin 
Specialties.  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For 
Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors  :  For  Industrial  Uses.  Litho- 
pone:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:  For 
Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 
For  full  information  address: 
Advertising  Division.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  tr  Co..  Wilmington.  Delaware. 
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chance  of  selling  liim  a  gold  brick  as  Hin- 
denburg  has  of  being  elected  Lord  Mayor 
of  London.  The  only  question  that  arises 
in  passing  is,  "Will  he  want  to  go  back 
(o  Hie  old  life  after  all  this/"  In  the  words 
of  the  song.  "How  yon  gonta  get  him  back 
on  the  farm  after  he's  seen  Farce'.'" 

The  same  question  is  asked  by  the  well- 
known  writer,  Fannie  Burst,  in  a  recent 
article  in  McClwe'a  Magazine  (New  York), 
discussing  the  opportunities  the  soldiers 
have  had  of  becoming  acquainted  with  men 
and  conditions  entirely  different  from  those 
to  which  they  had  been  accustomed,  and 
the  probable  effect  upon  them  as  a  result. 
Miss  Hurst  also  quotes  the  lines  from  the 
song  referred  to  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  and  in 
connection  therewith  relates  the  following-, 
which  would  seem  to  furnish  a  solution  at 
least  of  the  problem  presented  by  the 
possible  dearth  of  farmers  suggested  by 
the  song: 

1  know  a  second  lieutenant  slightly  from 
Mast  Sixty-seventh  Street  who  before  the 
war  w'ore  chamois  gloves  and  a  gardenia 
to  his  Wall  Street  office  and  who  since  his 
discharge  is  working  an  alfalfa  ranch,  with  a 
brother  lieutenant  from  Flagstaff,  Arizona, 
whom  he  dragged  in  one  night  under 
shell- tire. 

And  as  a  further  illustration  of  the 
desire  for  a  change  manifested  by  a  large 
number  of  the  returning  dough-boys,  this 
is  told: 

Two  privates  walked  into  the  New  York 
link  of  a  gigantic  chain  of  retail  shoe- 
stores  that  stretches  from  coast  to  coast. 
One  had  been  employed  there  as  a  clerk 
previous  to  enlisting. 

"Mr.  Smith,"  he  said  to  his  ex-boss, 
"my  pal  here  used  to  be  a  salesman  out 
in  the  Spokane  store  before  the  war,  and 
I  want  to  know  if  you  can  take  him  on 
in  my  place?" 

"What's  the  matter  with  yourself'.'" 

'*Well,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I  want 
his  Spokane  job.  We're  going  to  swap  for  a 
while  and  take  in  each  other's  end  of  the 
country." 

Miss  Hurst  concludes  her  article  with 
this  illuminating  incident,  noted  from  the 
window  of  a  sleeper: 

During  one  of  those  ghastly  night  trips 
across  the  Middle  West,  we  ground  and 
shrieked,  toward  dawn,  to  a  rail- protesting 
standstill.  For  the  twentieth  time  1  raised 
my  shade  to  peer  out,  this  time  into  the 
break  of  a  day  that  was  filigreeing  with  the 
first  lacy  foliage  of  spring. 

We  were  alongside  one  of  those  hamlets 
that  huddle  close  to  the  tracks  as  if  flung 
there  off  the  emery-wheel  of  hot  steel. 
There  were  a  few  packing-cases  of  gray 
frame  houses  the  color  of  cold  dish-water. 
A  tree,  bridal  with  many  blossoms  against  a 
dingy  barn.  A  Main  Street  of  feed-store 
with  an  open  door  and  a  crane  in  the  peak 
of  its  roof,  and  the  inevitable  general  store 
with  a  slant  of  wooden  awning  out  over  a 
sidewalk  battalion  of  barrels.  A  rutty 
street  of  breakable  mud  petered  out  into 
field  and  meadow  not  yet  clear  of  mist. 

One  of  the  "Western-bound  troop-trains 
that  had  flashed  by  all  during  the  night  had 
deposited  a  soldier.  There  were  a  little 
hunch  of  an  old  woman  in  a  black  shawl  and 
a  lank  Uncle  Sam  sort  of  figure  with  an 
ineffectual  lantern  against  the  piukening 
dawn  out  to  greet  him. 


The  Li 

There  beside  the  little  shed  of  a  station 
was  a  long,  quiet  moment  of  meeting  as  I  he 
big-boned  soldier  printed  his  kiss  into  the 
hooded  head,  and  an  emotional  and  em- 
barrassed gripping  of  the  male  hand  that 
was  free  of  lantern,  arid  the  three  moved 
across  the  tracks  and  into  a  side  entrance 
of  the  general  store. 

I    must    have   dozed,    because    when    I 

awoke  again  WC  were  still  standing,  the  air 
as  hot  as  if  enclosed  in  a  biscuit  tin.  Out- 
side, a,  May  morning  as  pink  as  a  baby's 
palm,  had  climbed  up.  There  was  a  curl 
of  smoke  winding  from  what,  appeared  to 
be  the  kitchen  chimney  of  the  general 
store.  The  lean,  Uncle  Sam-like  figure,  in 
what  did  not  seem  his  workaday  clothes, 
was  creakingly  and  excitedly  winding  up 
water  from  a  rear  well.  But  in  front  of 
the  store  facing  the  gilded  east  was  the 
young  private.  His  head  was  bare  and  his 
back  to  the  somnolent  hamlet,  as  if  already 
it  were  in  his  retroactive  pluperfect.  There 
was  that  in  his  face  that  must  have  been 
writ  into  Jason's  when  his  desire  for  the 
Golden  Fleece  was  born.  Ten  to  one,  the 
general  store  and  the  salt-barrel  crowd 
will  never  claim  that  boy.  lie  will  set 
forth  again,  because  what  he  has  seen  will 
not  turn  out. 


HEROISM  OF  THE;OHIO  PATROL  THAT 
FIRST  ENTERED  MONTFAUCON 


WHETHER  the  credit  for  the  capture 
of  Montfaucon  should  go  to  the  37th 
Division  or  to  the  79th,  is  a  matter  much 
disputed'  both  here  and  in  France,  but  as 
to  the  heroism  of  the  patrol  of  the  Ohio 
boys  sent  forward  to  clear  the  way  for  the 
advance  both  of  the  37th  and  of  the  79th. 
there  can  be  no  dispute.  Jack  Koons, 
original  champion  of  the  claims  of  the  37th, 
tells  the  story  in  defending  his  account 
of  the  capture  of  the  stronghold  against 
several  79th-Divisioners  who  have  asserted 
that  the  honor  belongs  to  their  unit.  Side 
by  side  with  the  achievement  of  Lieutenant 
KoV-hli,  of  Alliance,  Ohio,  and  his  twelve 
men,  for  whom  is  claimed  the  honor  of 
being*  first  in  Montfaucon,  appears  a  piece 
of  German  treachery  at  its  bloodiest  and 
vilest.  Mr.  Koons's  account,  originally 
published  in  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  runs 
as  follows: 

When  the  official  history  of  the  37th 
Division  (Ohio  National  Guard),  now  being 
compiled  by  Lieut. -Col.  Ralph  D.  Cole, 
of  Findlay,  is  completed,  one  of  the  most 
heroic  and  daring  deeds  recorded  will  be 
that  of  the  capture  of  Montfaucon,  on 
September  27,  1918,  by  a  patrol  of  twelve 
Ohio  boys  of  Company  K,  146th  Infantry, 
led  by  First-Lieut.  Fred  Kochli,  of  Alliance, 
according  to  Washington  dispatches. 

Kochli  came  out  alive — with  only  two  of 
his  men — Sergeants  Lee  and  Brumbaugh, 
of  Shreve,  Ohio — but  they  had  Avon  an 
important  enemy  position,  had  captured 
three  German  officers  and  twenty-three 
enlisted  men,  killed  as  many  more,  and 
taken  fourteen  heavy  machine  guns  and 
three  large  guns.  Nine  of  the  twelve 
members  of  Kochli 's  party  were  killed. 

Lieutenant  Kochli,  his  right  arm  blown 
off  three  days  later  by  an  enemy  shell, 
now  is  at  a  Washington  hospital.  When 
Major-General  Farnsworth,  commander  of 
the  37th  Division,  landed  at  New  York, 
his  first  act  was  to  summon  Kochli  and 
obtain  from  him  affidavits  making  secure 
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the  .'',7th's  claim  to  the  capture  of  Mont- 
faucon six  hours  before  the  time  set  by  the 
79th    Division,    which    now    is  outlining   the 

honor, 

"Our  regiment  took  its  position  on 
September  26,"  said  Kochli.  "The  great 
Argonne  drive  was  on  and  the  37th  Divi- 
sion   was    in    the    lend.       Montfaucon,    still 

strongly  held  by  the  Germans,  was  on  oiir 
right  Hank,  exposing  us  to  an  enfilading 
fire,  if  we  drove  a  head. 

"So  two  patrols  of  twelve  men  each  were 

organized.  All  were  volunteers.  First- 
Lieut.  Michael  Deardorff,  of  Akron, 
was  put  in  command  of  one  and  I  of  tin 
other.  Before  dawn  we  went  out  in  patrol 
formation,  with  the  idea  of  Hanking  the 
positions  and  coming  in  on  1  heir  rear. 

"Lieutenanl  Deardorff  and  all  but  one 
of  his  men,  we  afterward  learned,  wen-  the 
victims  of  I  lun  treachery.  Fight  Germans 
came  over  a  hill  shouting  'Kamerad!'  Four 
of  them  carried  a  stretcher  and  two, 
walking  ahead,  wore  Red-Cross  brassards. 
Deardorff  motioned  them  to  come  toward 
him,  he  and  his  men  unsuspectingly  stand- 
ing up  waiting.  Suddenly  the  Huns  drop) 
their  stretcher,  uncovered  a  machine  gun, 
and  began  firing.  Deardorff  and  all  but 
oik?  of  his  men  were  killed  or  fat  all  v 
wounded.  In  Deardorff 's  body  were  found 
no  fewer  than  forty  machine-gun  bullet- 
wounds.  He  left  a  widow  and  two  children 
in  Akron. 

"My  patrol  had  better  luck.  Under 
cover  of  mist  we  got  to  the  flank  of  the 
ridge  position  with  two  machine  guns  and 
their  crews  in  sight.  From  close  quarters 
we  opened  fire,  all  of  my  patrol  being  crack 
shots.  We  picked  them  off  fast  and  then 
rushed  them  before  they  could  swing  their 
guns  around  to  tire  on  us.  The  Huns  who 
showed  fight  Ave  bayoneted,  but  most  of 
them  surrendered.  We  found  strung  along 
that  ridge  not  two  machine  guns,  but 
fourteen.  We  captured  the  whole  lot 
with  their  crews,  a  captain  and  two 
lieutenants. 

"Until  then  not  a  man  of  our  patrol  had 
been  injured.  I  sent  two  men  back  with 
the  prisoners'and  with  the  other  nine  started 
ahead,  but  the  mist  was  rising  and  enemy 
machine  guns  opened  a  hot  fire  on  us.  WTe 
scattered,  but  they  got  seven  of  us.  With 
Lee  and  Brumbaugh  I  leapt  into  a  shell- 
crater,  remaining  there  for  several  hours, 
until  detachments  of  the  79th  Division 
came  up." 

The  writer  enlarges  upon  his  story,  and 
explains  the  circumstances  that  moved 
him  to  take  up  the  challenge  of  the  79th 
in  a  letter  that  appears  to  be  as  full  of 
shrapDel  for  the  champions  of  the  79th 
as  of  meat  and  flavor.  His  explanation 
runs: 

In  The   Digest  of  April   12,   you  very 
kindlv  carried  a  resume  of  my  pamphlet. 
|    "Billets    and    Bullets    of    the    37th."     I 
told  of  the  capture  of  Montfaucon  by  the 
37th     Division,     former      Ohio      National 
|   Guard    troops.     The  narrative,  according 
|   to  your  issue  of  May  24,    1919,  has  been 
contested     by  |Capt.    C.    H.    Griffith    (dis- 
charged), formerly  of  the  313th  Infantry. 
In  part  explanation  of  my  story  I  will 
enclose    a    clipping    from    the    Cincinnati 
Enquirer,    written   long   after   I   had  been 
discharged   from    the    service   and   months 
after  1  wrote  the  story,  of  the  capture  of 
Montfaucon.      Authority   for   the   capture 
of  Montfaucon  can  be  obtained  from  Maj.- 
Gen.  Charles   S.  Farnsworth.  War  Depart- 
ment,   and    Col.  Dana   T.  Merrill,  former 
Chief  of  Staff  of   the   37th   Division,   now 
in    Washington,    D.C.,   War    Department, 
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The  announcement  at  the  left 
is  part  of  an  advertisement  in 
an  earlier  issue  of  Digest 
which  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  that  we  decided  to 
incorporate  it  in  this 
announcement. 
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Learn  How  to  Electrify  your  Home 

By  installing  a  few  electrical  appliances  it  is  often  possible  to  dispense  with  a  servant — 
it  also  insures  that  the  house  will  not  be  heated  up  by  cooking  or  ironing  operations — it 
means    that   drudgery   of   house  work   is    banished   and    home-keeping   is   thereby    dignified. 

Kitchen — In  the  upper  circle  are  three  appliances 
which  alone  will  revolutionize  the  methods  of  house- 
hold work.  The  General  Electric  Type  Range  illus- 
trated is  sturdy,  reliable  and  fully  competent  to  handle 
the  cooking  of  a  large  family.  Consult  your  Lighting 
Company. 

The  Cleaner,  attachable  to  any  lamp  socket,  keeps 
the  entire  house  always  immaculate. 

General-Electric  Type  Iron  is  the  most  widely  used 
of  our  appliances.     61b.  iron  $6.50;  31b.  $5.50. 

Table  Cooking — The  central  picture  is  quite  typical 
of  the  vogue  which  General- Electric  Type  table 
appliances  have  secured  throughout  the  country. 

The  3-heat  grill  furnished  with  2  dishes  enables  you  to 
cook  above  and  below  the  coils  at  the  same  time;  $10.00. 

The  paneled  Percolator  shown  is  7-cup  size,  highly  pol- 
ished nickel,  $13.75.  Other  percolators  from  $10.00 
to  an  elaborate  Silver  Coffee  Urn  at  $95.00. 


Ornamental  Radiant  Toaster  shown  in  the  illustration 
toasts  2  slices  at  once,  crispy  and  brown.  Price  $7.00. 
Another  model  with  detachable  rack  at  $6.50. 

Other  willing  servants — Every  lamp  socket  in  the 
house  furnishes  a  willing  servant  to  do  your  bidding. 

For  instance,  the  Immersion  Heater.  Ideal  for  heating 
the  baby's  milk.  Also  hot  water  for  any  emergency. 
As  illustrated  $5.50;  larger  size  $6.50. 

The  Flexible  Metal  Heating  Pad  as  shown  is  the 
modern  way  to  apply  heat  to  the  body,  under  instant 
control,  $9.00;  another  style,  non-flexible,  made  of 
aluminum,  $6.50. 

Our  Portable  Electric  Sewing  Machine  is  furnished  in 
three  models.  A  small  motor  runs  it — you  simply 
start  and  stop  the  motor  with  a  handy  switch;  nothing 
to  do  but  guide  the  work. 

Rotary  Model  $55.00;  West  of  Rockies  $57.00.  Large  Vibrator 
$50.00;  West  of  Rockies  $52.00.  Small  Vibrator  $45.00;  West  of 
Rockies  $47.00. 
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WaifeAnswer 

YOUR  answer  would  have  been  the  same — action. 
Had  you  read  that  earlier  advertisement  of  ours 
in  the  Literary  Digest  (£&££=)  you  too 
would  have  said  "  Certainly,  let's  order 
some  of  these 


appliances — whatever   will    make  our   housework   easier   and 
the  family  more  comfortable/ 

That   is   probably   the   attitude   of  every  man  who  reads  the 
Digest.     The  trouble  is  that  this  matter  of  systematizing  and 

expediting  the  work  of  the  house- 
hold hasn't  been  given  proper 
consideration  in  some  homes. 

At  every  lamp  socket  in  the  home 
there  is  a  servant  eager  to  do  your 
bidding,  day  or  night. 

Then  why  let  the  electric  wiring  lay 
dormant  except  for  those  brief  hours 
when  it  is  used  for  lighting. 

Think  of  the  pleasure  of  table  cookery 
during  the  hot  weather — prepare  the 
meal  right  on  the  table  wherever  there 
is  an  electric  light  socket. 


Ask  your  dealer  to  show  you 

e  Lighting  Companies  and  dealers  all  over  the  country  who 
jeneral-Electric   Type   Appliances  and  will  gladly  explain 

ionstrate   them   to  you  in  detail.     Or  write  to  our  nearest 
ou  do  not  easily  locate  a  dealer. 


G-E  DIVISION 

In  Electric  Appliance  Company,  Inc. 

Chicago 

If  York  Ontario,  Calif.  Atlanta 

:turers  of  these  four  well  known  lines  of  appliances 
point  General  Electric  Type  Edison  Hughes 
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Judge  a  Fan  By  Its  Motor 


The  breeze  starts  with  the  motor. 
That's  the  big  thing  to  remember 
when  buying  a  fan. 

Of  equal  importance  is  the  name  of 
the  maker.  If  the  name  is  Robbins 
&  Myers  then  you  know  that  your 
electric  fan  is  built  throughout  by  a 
maker  of  motors. 

Fan  durability  is  a  matter  of  motor 
excellence.  A  fan  should  last  a  life- 
time—  and  it  will  if  the  motor  is  right. 

So,  for  utmost  comfort  and  economy, 
look  for  the  R&M  flag  on  the  guard, 
a  guarantee  of  the  motor  back  of  the 

blades. 

■ 

An  R&M  Fan  is  a  friend  for  years,  for 
every  Robbins  &  Myers  Fan  is  warranted 
as  to  workmanship,  performance  and 
durability. 

All  sizes  and  styles:  ceiling,  desk,  wall, 
oscillating,  non-oscillating,  ventilating; 


for  home,  office,  factory;  for  operation 
on  direct  or  alternating  current. 

Judge  a  fan  by  its  motor;  and  the  motor 
by  the  name — Robbins  &  Myers. 

*  *  * 

R&M  Motors  for  general  power  pur- 
poses range  from  1-40  to  50  horse- 
power. They  are  also  found  on  the 
better  electrically  equipped  devices  for 
factory,  store,  home  and  office. 

A  Robbins  &  Myers  Motor  on  any- 
such  device  is  a  guarantee  of  superior 
construction  throughout,  as  well  as  un- 
interrupted service. 

Power  users,  electrical  device  makers 
and  dealers  find  an  unusual  trustworth- 
iness in  the  Robbins  &  Myers  line,  the 
result  of  22  years'  achievement  in  this 
one  field. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  O. 

ForTiventy-tnvo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Kobbtus  &  M^er$ 
Fans 


ilso    Miij.   Sumner    Waite,  ."?T t li     Division 
Intelligence  Officer  and  Assistant  Chief  of 

Staff,  who  remained  in  France. 

It  is  (rue  that  Montfaucon  lay  to  the 
left  of  the  37th  Division  sector,  but  it  was 
practically  on  the  line  dividing  the  79th 
division  from  the  37th.  I  happened  to  be 
in  the  Division  observation-section  who 
entered  Montfaucon  on  the  morning  of 
September  27th,  and  my  affidavits  were 
taken  in  France.  With  me  were  four  other 
members  of  the  section.  Our  infantry, 
commanded  l>y  Lieut.  Fred  Kochli,  of 
Alliance,  Ohio,  had  advanced  through  the 
town.     During  the  assault  the  officer  was 

severely  wounded. 

Captain  Griffith  speaks  of  the  chateau 
in  which  thu  Crown  Prince  had  directed 
attacks  against  Verdun.  1  may  state 
that  I,  together  with  PercivaJ  Hudson,  a 
naturalized  Englishman,  Of  Boston,  Mass., 
crawled  into  this  chateau  while  enemy 
machine-gunners  were  busy  in  the  town, 
cut  all  electric  wires  entering  the  building, 
captured  not  fewer  than  two  hundred  maps 
revealing  the  German  artillery  positions  as 
far  back  as  the  Meuse  River.  These  maps 
were  taken  to  the  Intelligence  Officer  of 
the  oth  Army  Corps  and  used  to  advantage. 
We  also  captured  German  intelligence  sum- 
maries written  on  September  25,  the  day 
before  the  drive  started,  one  of  which  I 
have  in  ray  possession  now.  The  Germans 
had  reported  actively  in  the  back  area  and 
suspected  a  drive  in  the  vicinity  but  could 
not  determine  at  what  point  the  "push" 
would  begin.  We  also  captured  aviation 
panel-code  books  and  other  codes.  I 
venture  to  say  we  took  every  map  in  the 
chateau,  which  was  believed  to  have  been 
a  German  divisional  headquarters. 

In  the  building  were  life-size  pictures 
of  the  Kaiser  and  army  officers.  These 
we  destroyed.  On  the  table,  strange  to  say, 
were  plates  and  a  large  vessel  filled  with 
cabbage.  Bottles  of  wine  were  found  in  a 
closet.  German  newspapers  and  a  half- 
finished  letter  were  taken  by  us. 

Outside,  in  a  tree,  our  observers  were 
busy,  and  one,  Howard  P.  Haight,  of 
Elyria,  Ohio,  was  knocked  from  the  tree 
by  a  high-explosive  shell.  We  had  tele- 
phoned liaison  with  an  artillery  regiment 
stationed  two  miles  to  our  rear. 

Probably  Captain  Griffith  remembers 
this  incident.  We  had  taken  the  maps  and 
were  carrying  them  back  to  our  division 
headquarters  when  we  saw,  for  the  first 
time,  a  detachment  of  men  from  the  79th 
Division,  commanded  by  an  officer.  He 
stopt  us  and  told  us  we  had  no  right  in 
Montfaucon,  for  it'  was  on  the  sector  occu- 
pied by  the  79th  Division.  It  was  shortly 
before  noon  on  the  morning  of  September 
27  when  this  discussion  took  place. 

We  assured  him  that  we  were  there  to 
fight  the  Germans  and  not  to  discuss 
whether  we  were  in  France  or  on  the  top 
of  the  north  pole,  and  that  Montfaucon 
presented  the  greatest  point  of  vantage 
for  military  observation  along  that  par- 
ticular salient.  He  passed  on  over  the  hill. 
At  that  time  the  enemy  were  maintaining 
a  line  approximately  six  hundred  yards, 
beyond  the  town  of  Montfaucon. 

The  article  written  in  "Billets  and 
Bullets"  was  based  upon  personal  knowl- 
edge. I  was  there,  so  was  Captain 
Griffith.  I  do  not  seek  notoriety  for  the 
37th  Division  and  appreciate  Captain 
Griffith's  criticism.  However,  he  says  in 
his  letter,  "The  entire  engagement  is,  of 
course,  a  matter  of  official  record  and  the 
accuracy  of  my  statements  may  be  veri- 
fied by  reference  to  the  commanding  officers 
of  the  organizations  concerned." 

I  refer  him  to  the  three  officers  named 


in  the  hi  ter 
clipping. 
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"The  popular  debate  on  the  burning 
question  of  who  won  the  war,"  remarks 
The  Slurs  (ind  Stripes,  taking  up  the  other 

side  of  the  controversy,  "has  been  drowned 
out  of  late  by  the  more  furious  inter- 
divisional  arguments  as  to  who  took  Rouge- 
sur-Noire,  or  who  stormed  Bloody  Hill." 
The  editor  continues: 

For  instance,  Montfaucon,  that  German 
stronghold  the  resistance  of  which  was 
holding  back  our  entire  line  when  darkness 
fell  at  the  end  of  the  first  day  in  the 
Argonne,  was  eventually  overrun  by 
troops  of  the  79th  Division.  That  divi- 
sion, therefore,  is  entitled  to  write  that 
fact  big  in  the  pages  of  its  history.  But 
it  certainly  is  not  entitled  to  deny  a  share 
of  the  credit  for  the  capture  to  the  4th 
and  37th  Divisions,  which,  by  pressing 
ahead  on  either  side,  rendered  aid  without 
which  the  79th,  or  any  other  division,  could 
not  have  taken  the  hill  at  all.  It  has,  how- 
ever, a  perfect  right  to  laugh  sarcastically 
when,  as  happened  recently,  a  literarily 
inclined  officer  of  one  of  the  37th's  regi- 
ments let  the  home-folk  back  in  Ohio  in 
on  the  previously  well-guarded  secret  that 
the  37th  Division  alone  took  Montfaucon. 

Private  George  Inglin  and  Sergeant 
Frank  J.  Kirk  are  among  the  79th-Divi- 
sioners  who  write  from  abroad  to  object 
to  Mr.  Koons's  first  account  of  the  capture 
of  the  disputed  city.  The  latter  sends  us  a 
copy  of  a  letter  by  General  Pershing,  which 
seems  to  list  him  on  the  side  of  supporters  of 
the  79th' s  claims.  General  Pershing  is 
quoted,  under  date  of  April  13,  1919,  as 
follows : 

American  Expeditionary  Forces 

Office  of  the  Commander-in-Chief 
France,  April  13,  1919. 
Maj.-Gen.  Joseph  Ktjhn,       , 

Commanding  79th  Division, 
A.  E.  F.  I 

My  Dear  General  Kuhn: 

It  afforded  me  great  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction to  inspect  the  79th  Division  on 
April  12,  and  on  that  occasion  to  decorate 
the  standards  of  your  regiments  and,  for 
gallantry  in  action,  to  confer  medals  upon 
certain  officers  and  men.  Your  transporta- 
tion and  artillery  were  in  splendid  shape, 
and  the  general  appearance  of  the  division 
was  well  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces.  Throughout 
the  inspection  and  review  the  excellent 
morale  of  the  men  and  their  pride  in  the 
record  of  their  organization  were  evident. 

In  the  Meuse- Argonne  offensive  the 
division  had  its  full  share  of  hard  righting. 
Entering  the  line  for  the  first  time  on 
September  26  as  the  right  of  the  center 
corps,  it  took  part  in  the  beginning  of 
the  great  Meuse-Argonne  offensive.  By 
September  27  it  had  captured  the  strong 
position  of  Montfaucon,  and  in  spite  of 
heavy  artillery  reaction,  the  Bois  de  Beuge 
and  Nantillois  were  occupied.  On  Sep- 
tember 30  it  was  relieved,  having  advanced 
ten  kilometers.  It  again  entered  the  battle 
on  October  29,  relieving,  as  part  of  the  17th 
French  Corps,  the  29th  Division  in  the 
Grande  Montagne  sector  to  the  east  of  the 
Meuse  River.  From  that  time  until  the 
armistice  went  into  effect,  it  was  almost 
constantly  in  action.  On  November  9 
Crepion,  Wavrille,  and  Gibercy  were  taken, 
and  in  conjunction  with  elements  on  the 
right  and  left,   Etraye  and  Moirey  were 


invested.      On     November     10    (  'ha  iimont- 

devant-Damvillers  was  occupied,  and  on 
November  ll  Ville-devant-Chaumont  was 
taken,  a  total  advance  of  nine  and  one- 
half  kilometers. 

This  is  a  fine  record  for  any  division,  and 
I  want  the  officers  and  men  to  know  tin 
and  to  realize  how  much  they  have  con- 
tributed to  the  success  of  our  arms.  They 
may  return  justly  proud  of  themselves 
and   of    the    part    they    have    played    in    the 

American  Expeditionary  Forces. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  .J.  Pershing. 


HOW    AN 
BUTTED 


INNOCENT    NATURALIST 
IN   ON   A   WHALE   FIGHT 


^pilF  life  of  a  whale,  of  the  most  pacifistie 
-*-  species,  seems  to  be  far  from  a  peaceful 
one  even  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Whales 
have  their  enemies,  and  deadly  ones  too,  not 
only  of  the  human  race,  but  among  fishes 
and  among  other  whales  of  a  militaristic 
type.  We  read  in  the  current  number  of 
Asia  (New  York)  how  an  American  natural- 
ist happened  to  be  on  hand  when  some 
whales  who  desired  only  peace  were  at- 
tacked at  once  by  a  school  of  deadly 
enemies  below  the  surface  and  by  a  well- 
equipped  whaling-vessel  above.  The  ship 
belonged  to  a  Japanese  whaling  company 
and  the  incident  occurred  off  the  Korean 
coast.  Japan,  according  to  the  witness  and 
narrator  of  this  incident,  is  now  the  premier 
whale-hunting  country  of  the  world,  arrd 
the  largest  and  most  progressive  whaling 
company  doing  business  to-day  is  the  Toyo 
Hogei  Kabushika  Kaisha.  Stories  that 
Japanese  whalers  had  been  capturing  the 
so-called  California  gray  whale  or  devil- 
fish, which  had  not  been  seen  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coast  for  twenty  or  thirty  years, 
came  to  the  notice  of  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History.  Mr.  Andrews,  who 
is  one  of  the  foremosf  living  authorities 
on  whales  and  whaling'  and  the  author  of 
"Whale-Hunting  with  Gun  and  Camera," 
went  to  the  Orient  during  the  winter  of 
1911-12  to  investigate  for  the  Museum. 
Mr.  Andrews  now  tells  in  Asia  how  on  the 
day  after  his  arrival  he  saw  a  dead  specimen 
of  the  whale  the  Japanese  call  koku  kujira. 
He  at  once  saw  that  it  really  was  the  long- 
lost  California  gray  whale.  This  whale 
is  apparently  not  much  of  an  offensive 
fighter,  but  he  has  an  interesting  method 
of  defense  both  from  whalers  and  from  the 
"killer  whale"  which  is  his  chief  enemy 
and  a  regular  sea  terror.  The  plan  of  the 
gray  whales  is  to  speed  along  the  shore, 
hiding  behind  rocks  and  sometimes  wallow- 
ing half  submerged  in  the,  surf.  In  this 
way  they  often  baffle  the  human  hunter,  as 
they  head  "straight  for  shore  and  lie  in 
the  breakers  where  no  vessel  the  size  of  a 
whaler  dares  go."  And  except  when  they 
are  quite  paralyzed  with  fear  of  the  killers, 
who  attack  in  schools,  "they  make  straight 
for  the  shore  and  slide  in  so  close  to  the 
rocks  that  the  sea-wolves  will  not  follow 
them."  The  arrival  of  the  whaling- 
vessel  Main  at  Ulsan,  gave  Mr.  Andrews 
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"Count  the  Oysters  in 
Bill's  Quart" 

That's  the  way  Bill  Hartigan,  fish  dealer, 
worded  his  advertisement  when  he  found 
a  competitor  selling  oysters  for  30c.  a  quart 
when  his  own  price  was  60c. 

Counting  the  oysters  in  one  of  Bill's  quarts 
proved  that  there  were  exactly  twice  as 
many  as  in  the  other  fellow's — the  balance 
of  the  30c.  quart  being  water. 

Perhaps    you    think    it's   a   far    cry   from 

oysters  to  tires — but  compare  the  number 

of  miles  of  service  in  a  Hood  Extra  Ply 

with  any  other  tire  of  equal  size  and  you'll 

see  what  we  are  driving  at. 

For  example:  You  can  pay  about  $34.75 

for  a  33"  x  4"  tire  of  so-called  standard 

make    and   get   for   your   money   about 

4,000    miles.      But   for   an   additional 

$10.78  you  can  buy  a  Hood  which 

— based  on  the  records  of  the  past 

year — should  run  you  from  8,000 

to   10,000  miles. 

To  give  you  8,000  miles,  the 

standard    would  • —  at    its 

own  cost  per  mile— ac- 

tually  cost  you  about 

$69.50  as  against  the 

Hood  price  of 

$45.55. 


the  opportunity  on  the  next  day,  of  seeing 
how  gray  whales  conduct  themselves  in  the 
face  of  simultaneous  attack  by  "killer 
whales"  and  by  the  human  killers.  Cap- 
tain Melsom,  of  the  whaler,  was  an  old 
friend  of  Mr.  Andrews  and  asked  him  to 
go  whaling  with  him.  Mr.  Andrews  went 
on  board  in  the  evening.  When  he  awoko 
the  next  morning  the  ship  was  steaming 
northward  about  three  miles  from  the  coast 
where  the  surf  "was  breaking  in  a  ragged 
white  line  on  the  dangerous  cliffs."  Mr. 
Andrews  had  not  long  to  wait  before  the 
excitement  began.  Here  is  his  vivid 
narrative  of  the  three-cornered  fight  he 
saw: 

It  was  six  o'clock  when  I  came  on  deck, 
and  the  sun  was  just  rising  out  of  the 
sea,  a  great  red  ball  of  fire.  I  was  glad  to 
see  the  sun,  for  the  wind  cut  like  a  knife 
and  the  spray  froze  when  it  was  flung 
across  the  rigging.  There  was  a  heavy 
swell,  the  aftermath  of  a  storm,  and  the 
Main  bobbed  like  a  cork  on  the  great 
waves.  I  huddled  up  in  a  corner  of  the 
bridge,  partly  under  a  canvas  screen, 
watching  Captain  Melsom  guide  the  ship 
toward  shore.  The  man  in  the  "barrel" 
at  the  masthead  was  swinging  about 
watching  the  water  ahead.  Suddenly  he 
clapped  the  glasses  to  his  eyes,  gazed  toward 
the  open  sea,  and  shouted  excitedly:  " Ku~ 
jira!"  (whale).  I  jumped  as  tho  a  bomb 
had  been  exploded  on  the  bridge,  and 
whirled  around  just  in  time  to  see  a  silvery 
fountain  of  spray  shoot  up  almost  in  the 
eye  of  the  sun.  It  hung  a  moment  in  the 
air,  then  drifted  away  on  the  wind  just 
as  two  other  white  jets  spurted  out  of  the 
water  near  the  first.  A  moment  later  I 
saw  three  black  bodies  which  revolved 
slowly  and  then  disappeared  in  the  hollow 
of  a  great  swell.  Instantly  the  ship  was  all 
astir.  The  captain  shouted  an  order  to  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  who  jammed  the  tele- 
graph handle  far  over  and  back  into  the 
"full-speed"  notch,  and  the  mate  took  the 
bridge.  The  crew  were  rushing  back  and 
forth  along  the  deck.  The  little  vessel 
leapt  forward,  describing  a  long  swing, 
and  headed  for  the  whales.  Captain 
Melsom  and  I  ran  forward  toward  the  gun 
platform,  where  the  captain  loosened  the 
screw  which  held  the  huge  weapon  fast  and 
swung  the  gun  from  side  to  side  to  make 
sure  that  it  was  working  easily.  The 
hundred-pound  harpoon  with  its  explosive 
point  projected  from  the  heavy,  black 
muzzle  of  the  gun  looked  like  a  medieval 
catapult  instead  of  the  modern  engine  of 
destruction  that  it  was.  I  stationed  myself 
just  behind  the  gun  platform  with  one  arm 
about  a  rope  and  my  camera  in  my  hands, 
open  and  ready  for  instant  use.  In  five 
minutes,  the  ship  had  reached  the  mirror- 
like patches  of  water  where  the  whales 
had  gone  down,  and  with  her  engines  at 
"dead  slow"  was  swinging  in  a  wide  circle 
waiting  for  the  animals  to  come  up  and 
blow.  Suddenly  three  snow-white  jets 
shot  up  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
The  engine-room  bv-11  clanged  impatiently 
and  the  vessel  leapt  through  the  water  at 
full  speed.  The  whales  came  up  astern 
next  time  and  we  swung  about  to  intercept 
them,  but  they  spouted  only  once,  and 
slipt  under  water  and  headed  toward  the 
beach.  "I've  got  to  keep  them  away 
from  shore,"  Melsom  shouted,  "for  I  can't 
go  inside  in  this  sea.  We'll  try  to  run 
across  their  bows  and  head  them  off." 
The  wind  had  risen  with  the  sun,  and  I  was 
deathly  seasick,  for  even  the  best  of  sailors 
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lose  their  sea-legs  aboard  one  of  these  little 

eggshell  boats  after  a  long  period  ashore. 

The  Mm  ii  was  now  twisting  and  writhing 
about  as  tho  possest  of  a  demon.  Every 
t;me  she  climbed  a  huge  wave,  rocked  un- 
certainly a  moment,  then  plunged  head- 
long down  the  green  slope  of  a  swell,  I  was 
certain  she  would  never  rise  again.  We 
circled  about,  each  time  coming  closer  and 
closer  to  the  shore  and  presumably  closer 
to  the  whales,  but  the  animals  were  still 
heading  for  the  rocks  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  away.  Captain  Melsom  saw  that  he 
had  not  succeeded  in  turning  them  away, 
so  he  steered  his  vessel  straight  toward 
shore.  It  seemed  ticklish  business  to  me. 
We  were  so  close  to  the  coast  that  the 
terrific  battering  of  the  surf  sounded  in  a 
continuous  roar,  drowning  completely  the 
voice  of  the  wind.  Around  us  the  green 
water  was  tinged  with  white  foam  swept 
out  from  the  weed-hung  ledges  of  rocks. 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  me  to  try  to  kill  a 
whale  in  all  that  roar  and  rush,  and  I  fer- 
vently hoped  that  Captain  Melsom  would 
give  up  the  chase. 

Then  something  happened  which  made 
me  forget  my  seasickness  and  the  cold  and 
the  wind.  The  man  in  the  "barrel" 
with  both  hands  to  his  mouth  was  bellowing 
"  Takamatsu!  Takamatsu!"  and  pointed 
wildly  out  to  sea.  Melsom  wheeled  around, 
his  face  red  with  excitement  and  shouted: 
"Killers!  Now  we'll  get  'em.  The  killers 
are  coming.  Stand  by  and  you'll  see 
some  fun." 

I  jumped  to  the  gun  platform  by  the 
side  of  the  captain  and  when  the  ship  rose 
to  the  crest  of  a  huge  billow  we  saw  half  a 
dozen  scythelike  black  fins  cutting  the 
water  in  streaks  of  white  foam.  On  they 
came,  six  abreast,  their  high  dorsals  aloft 
like  the  standards  over  a  charging  cavalry 
troop.  They  were  the  dreaded  killer 
whales,  the  savage  sea-wolves,  which  hunt 
in  packs  and  are  the  terror  of  everything 
that  swims.  Just  then  the  gray  whales 
spouted  two  hundred  fathoms  away.  The 
killers  darted  forward  after  the  gray  whales 
like  bloodhounds.  They  seemed  literally 
to  fly  through  the  water  toward  their 
victims,  who  were  now  blowing  lazily. 
Suddenly  one  of  the  gray  whales  spied  the 
killers,  and,  hurling  his  gigantic  body  half 
out  of  the  water,  he  turned  head-down  in  a 
long  dive.  The  others  followed,  but  by 
thisi  time  the  racing  killers  had  nearly 
reached  them  and  all  went  down  together. 
The  ship  was  running  at  full  speed  in  the 
wake  of  the  whales,  but  lay  to  with  engines 
stopt  at  the  spot  where  the  animals  had 
gone  down.  Melsom  shouted  in  my  ear: 
"The  killers  will  bring  them  up  in  a  minute 
and  there'll  be  a  great  fight.  Get  your 
camera  ready,  for  I  am  going  to  shoot  the 
first  one  I  see." 

The  camera  was  open  in  my  hand  and 
I  tried  to  protect  it  with  the  flap  of  my 
coat,  but  it  had  twice  been  soaked  when 
the  ship  dug  her  nose  into  the  heavy  sea. 
The  case  was  covered  with  ice  like  my 
boots  and  sou'wester.  Putting  in  a  slide 
I  tried  the  release.  There  was  no  result 
and  push  as  I  would  the  shutter  did  not 
fall.  Squatting  on  the  gun  platform,  I 
removed  the  magazine-holder  and  found 
the  curtain- frozen  solid.  The  camera  was 
utterly  useless.  It  was  a  bitter  disap- 
pointment, for  I  might  never  again  see 
killers  in  a  battle,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  be  done. 

We  hovered  for  fifteen  minutes  over  the 
spot  where  the  killers  went  down,  the  Main 
rolling  drunkenly  on  the  swell.  I  was  watch- 
ing the  man  in  the  "barrel,"  who  seemed 
to  hang  half-way  out  of  his  precarious 
little    nest,    gazing    at    the    water    below. 
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Melsom  stood  silently  at  the  gun  alert 
and  tense,  ready  to  shoot  at  a  moment's 
notice.  There  was  not  a  sound  on  the 
ship,  except  for  the  retching  and  groaning 
of  a  pump  and  the  swish  of  half-fro/.en 
water  in  the  scuppers.  It  seemed  hours 
before  I  saw  the  sailor  in  the  "  barrel " 
point  to  the  starboard  how,  and  heard  him 
shout:  'They  are  coming!  book  out! 
book  out!" 

About  fifty  fathoms  olT  the  water  was 
beginning  to  smooth  itself  into  a  glassy 
green  patch  within  two  circles  described 
by  the  animals  swimming  just  beneath  the 
surface.  A  devil-fish  shot  to  the  surface 
followed  by  two  killers.  The  huge  black 
whale  thrust  itself  half  clear  of  the  water, 
falling  back  in  a  shower  of  spray  as  the 
killers  dashed  for  its  head.  The  devil-fish 
twisted  about,  thrashed  the  water  with  its 
ponderous  flukes,  tried  to  dive  and  escape, 
but  the  killers  closed  on  it.  Instantly  it 
rolled  to  the  surface,  this  time  almost  under 
the  bows  of  the  ship.  I  saw  the  captain 
bend  over  the  gun,  the  tip  of  the  harpoon 
drop  a  little,  and  the  next  instant  a  blinding 
cloud  of  vapor  shot  into  our  faces.  The 
blast  of  the  gun  was  deafening.  Through 
the  clearing  cloud  of  smoke  I  saw  black 
flukes  hurtling  out  of  the  sea,  and  the  devil- 
fish fell  back  with  a  tremendous,  smashing 
blow  upon  the  water.  Then  the  gigantic 
figure  quivered,  straightened  out,  and 
slowly  sank.  For  the  flash  of  a  second 
there  was  not  the  slightest  movement 
or  any  sound  on  the  ship  save  the  measured 
"flop,  flop,  flop  "  of  the  line  on  the  deck 
as  the  deadweight  of  forty  tons  dragged 
it  from  the  winch.  The  killers  had  dis- 
appeared at  the  flash  of  the  gun,  but 
before  the  winch  brought  the  carcass  of 
the  devil-fish  to  the  surface  we  saw  all  six 
of  them  in  full  pursuit  of  the  other  two 
gray  whales  which  were  racing  for  the 
shore.  I  tried  to  follow  them  with  my 
glasses,  but  they  were  lost  in  the  surf. 

Mr.  Andrews  adds  a  few  interesting 
facts  about  the  life  of  the  killers  and  the 
gray  whales  in  the  Pacific.  Stories  that 
the  killers  attack  other  whales  by  forcing 
open  their  mouths  and  eating  their  tongues 
were  for  a  long  time  doubted  by  this 
writer,  but  during  the  trip  on  which  the 
above-described  incident  occurred,  Mr. 
Andrews  saw  seven  whales  brought  in  with 
mutilated  tongues.  A  Captain  Hurum 
told  him  that  once  while  hunting  a  school 
of  seven  gray  whales,  fifteen  killers  sud- 
denly appeared.     Then — 

The  devil-fish  became  so  terrified  that 
they  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  but  lay 
on  the  water,  belly  up  with  fins  outspread, 
paralyzed  with  fear.  A  killer  dashed  up 
to  one  of  the  whales,  forced  its  nose  between 
the  closed  jaws,  and  tried  to  put  its  own 
head  inside.  It  had  torn  great  chunks 
out  of  the  soft  tongue  and  was  half  within 
the  whale's  mouth  when  Captain  Hurum 
shot  the  devil-fish  and  drove  the  killer  off. 

The  gray  whales,  we  are  told,  are  the 
most  migratory  of  the  large  cetaceans. 
They  come  annually  from  the  icy  waters  of 
the  north  to  seek  the  warm  lagoons  along 
the  coasts  of  California  and  Korea,  where 
they  raise  their  young.  Mr.  Andrews  has 
studied  the  habits  of  whales  very  care- 
fully and  has  questioned  whalers  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  but  no  one  has  been 
able  to  tell  him  what  these  gray  whales 
feed   on.     He    examined    manv    stomachs 
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while  at  Ulsan.  "but  except  for  quantities 
of  green  water  they  were  always  empty.*' 
and  he  believes  that  "the  animals  do  not 
eat  at  all  while  on  their  annual  migrations, 
but  draw  their  nourishment  from  the  fat 
stored  up  on  their  bodies." 

But  if  the  gray  whale  is  abstemious,  his 
<  Demy,  the  killer  whale,  a  large  species  of 
the  Dolphin  family,  reaching  the  length 
of  thirty  feet  —  has  a  "capacity  for  eating 
almost  beyond  belief"  and  is  a  veritable 
"sea-terror,**  preying  upon  all  things  that 
swim.     As  Mr.  Andrews  tells  us — 

I  have  heard  of  thirteen  porpoises  and 
fourteen  seals  being  taken  from  the  stomach 
of  a  specimen  twenty-one  feet  long.  While 
almost  every  book  of  the  sea  deals  with 
stories  of  the  terrible  killer.  I  think  the 
most  remarkable  authentic  tale  is  that  told 
by  the  late  Captain  Scott.  His  ship  was 
moored  at  the  edge  of  an  ice-floe,  and  to  the 
stern  line  not  far  from  the  water's  edge 
were  tethered  two  Eskimo  dogs.  Captain 
Scott  observed  a  half-dozen  killers  diving 
excitedly  back  and  forth  along  the  edge 
of  the  ice.  lie  called  the  photographer  of 
the  expedition  to  snap  the  killers.  The 
man  ran  forward  with  his  camera  and  the 
next  moment  the  ice  under  him  heaved 
up  and  split  into  fragments.  The  killers 
had  risen  under  the  ice  and  by  team-work 
had  smashed  it  with  their  backs.  The 
photographer  reached  shore,  leaping  from 
cake  to  cake,  and  by  chance  the  ice  had 
been  split  around  the  dogs  so  that  neither 
of  them  fell  into  the  water.  Captain  Scott 
saw  the  killers  rear  themselves  several 
feet  out  of  the  water  to  find  out  what  had 
become  of  the  dogs.  He  said  it  was  a 
great  revelation  to  him  and  his  companions 
that  the  killers  would  act  in  unison  and 
with  such  cunning. 


THE  COMMON  PEOPLE  OF  GERMANY 
ON   THE   PEACE   TREATY 


JUST  what  do  the  Germans  think  of  the 
Peace  Treaty?  This  does  not  mean  the 
so-called  leaders  in  Germany,  but  the 
sauerkraut-maker,  the  party  who  raises 
the  cabbage  that  goes  into  the  sauerkraut, 
and  the  ultimate  consumer  of  said  common 
form  of  pro  vender  in  the  land  of  the 
Teutons.  After  all  is  said  and  done,  they 
are  the  ones  who  have  to  put  up  the  need- 
ful to  meet  the  demands  that  are  imposed, 
and  hear  all  the  real  hefty  burdens  involved. 
Being  under  the  impression,  therefore,  that 
I  In-  opinions  of  these  people  would  make 
interesting  reading,  Allen  W.  Porterfield 
wcnl  among  I  hem  for  nearly  the  entire 
month  of  Max,  asking  everybody  what  he 
or  she  thought,  and  an  account  of  what 
they  had  to  say  is  published  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Xew  York  Times.  The  chief 
feature  of  all  these  expressions  is  the  con- 
tention that  the  terms  are  too  severe,  es- 
pecially the  pail  relating  to  the  payment  of 
indemnities.  These  will  never  be  paid, 
they  say,  simply  because  they  can't  he. 
Next,  they  don't  want  the  former  Kaiser 
punished.  They  feel  he  has  already  reaped 
his  reward,  and  nothing  more  should  be 
added  to  the  horror  of  an  already  horrible 
situation.  And  they  don't  believe  the 
League  of  Nations  will  work.  Here  is 
Mr.  Porterfield's  report.     First,  we  have — 


A  leading  citizen,  a  wholesale  wine 
merchant : 

"I  read  the  terms  and  became  ill.  The 
articles  dealing  with  the  Sarre  Basin,  mili- 
tarism, army,  fleet,  occupation  of  left  bank 
of  Rhine,  and  so  on — these  are  all  right. 
Nothing  else  could  have  been  expected. 
But  there  are  two  points  that  are  un- 
thinkable. It  made  me  sick  to  read  them 
over.  In  the  first  place,  the  indemnity 
can  never  be  paid.  Germany  does  not 
have  that  much  money.  You  might  as 
well  try  to  get  a  $1,000,000  from  me  per- 
sonally. It  is  of  no  use  for  the  Germans 
even  to  try  to  pay  the  indemnity.  It  can 
not  be  done.  And  I  believe  that  this  [idea 
came  from  America,  where  money  is  ten 
times  as  abundant  as  it  is  here.  To 
Americans  the  sum  may  not  sound  so 
incalculable.  But  to  us  Germans — oh,  no, 
that  will  have  to  be  changed.  In  the 
second  place,  the  trial  of  the  Kaiser  is  a 
loathsome  idea.  If  that  be  attempted, 
there  will  be  an  affair  in  Germany  such  as 
has  hitherto  been  unheard  of.  Why  not 
dig  up  the  bones  of  Louis  XIV.  and  try 
him  for  the  wrongs  he  committed  against 
Germany,  and  against  France,  too?  No! 
No!  No!  That  will  never  do!  The  very 
thought  is  repulsive  to  me.  The  man  is 
done  for  already;  we  have  said  that  we 
have  enough  of  him.  He  is  sick  and  out  of 
the  world  even  now.  It  is  therefore  not 
only  wrong,  but  irritating  and  disgusting, 
to  think  of  his  being  tried.  It  is  also 
useless." 

A  saloon-keeper: 

"The  Treaty  of  Peace  is  all  right.  We 
deserved  good  hard  blows.  We  were 
defeated  and  nothing  else  can  be  expected. 
The  main  thing  for  us  now  is  to  start  up, 
so  soon  as  possible,  business  relations  with 
the  outside  world.  If  we  can  do  that  we 
will  soon  be  on  our  feet  again." 

An  attractive  young  woman,  aged 
twenty-one : 

"That  is  a  dirty  Peace  Treaty.  I 
wouldn't  sign  it." 

A  barber: 

"The  fifteen  years  of  occupation  will 
not  be  borne.  Of  course,  it  will  be  all  right 
to  have  an  Army  of  Occupation  until  the 
indemnity  has  been  paid.  But  for  fifteen 
years!  My  Lord,  why  not  take  the  coun- 
try and  send  us  all  to  some  island?  That 
would  be  more  just.  It  is  nonsense  to  try 
the  Kaiser.  It  is  too  late  to  do  that.  It 
will  also  be  unjust.  He  was  not  responsi- 
ble. It  is  his  crazy  fool  of  a  son.  The 
Allies  should  have  hanged  the  Grown 
Prince  long  ago.  But  to  try  the  Kaiser 
now — there  the  Allies  are  off  the  track  and 
on  the  wrong  road.  And  as  to  the  in- 
demnity: I  sat.  down  in  my  garden  last 
evening  and  tried  to  figure  that  out.  Why, 
that's  more  money  than  we  have  all  told. 
We  haven't  anything  now  but  debts." 

A  woman  who  runs  a  jewelry  store: 

"  I  heard  a  lew  of  the  conditions  of  peace 
and  they  were  enough  for  me.  I  don't 
want  to  read  any  more.  I  never  heard 
of  any  such  thing  in  my  life.  What  do 
the  Allies  think  we  are?  money-bags?" 

A  cobbler  who  has  had  a  son  in  the 
United  States  for  ten  years  and  whose 
wife  comes  from  Lorraine: 

"They  got  just  what    they  deserved." 

A   ( 'alholic   priest  : 

"The  financial  claims  of  the  Allies  are 
beyond  all  reason.  They  can  never  he 
paid  without  a  revolution  that  will  cover 
the  entire  world.  If  the  German  work- 
ingman  sees  that  he  has  to  make  a  slave  of 
himself  in  order  to  earn  money  that  is  to 
go  to  foreign  countries,  he  will  quit.  He 
can  not  be  blamed.  The  workingmen  of 
the    rest    of    the    world    will    not    let    the 


German  workingman  die  of  starvation.  It 
must  be  remembered,  too,  that  Germany 
never  had  a  good  financial  system.  We 
did  not  invest  our  money  in  foreign  coun- 
tries where  it  would  now  have  value — as 
did  the  English.  I  myself  lately  fell  heir 
to  some  bonds  in  Bavaria.  They  are  now 
worthless.  Were  they  in  English  invest- 
ments they  would  be  good.  I  have  only 
one  remaining  hope — that  the  statement 
I  read  in  the  Coblenz  newspaper  was  a 
typographical  error. 

"As  to  trying  the  Kaiser,  that  is  all 
wrong.  As  to  the  military  side  of  it — all 
Germans  will  welcome  that  change.  We 
have  had  enough  of  soldiers." 

A  village  president: 

"The  terms  are  far  too  severe.  We  did 
not  start  this  war.  Russia  had  her  troops 
mobilized  three  months  before  we  thought 
of  declaring  war.  France  had  thrown  up 
trenches  three  days  before  wre  declared 
war.  As  to  the  Sarre  Basin,  why  not  give 
it  back  to  France  right  now  and  be  done 
with  it?" 

A  barber  who  was  on  active  service  in 
various  capacities  during  the  entire  war: 

"If  Wilson  sticks  to  his  fourteen  points, 
and  we  believe  he  will,  I  can  assure  you 
right  now  that  a  monument  will  be  erected 
to  him  in  Germany,  not  simply  in  the 
memories  of  the  people,  but  an  actual  mon- 
ument of  stone  and  bronze,  with  appropri- 
ate inscriptions. 

"It  is  difficult  for  a  foreigner  to  realize 
how  important  the  work  is  that  is  now 
being  done  by  the  Spartacides.  As  a  whole, 
they  are  a  pack  of  lousy  rascals,  but  they 
are  preventing  the  old  Imperial  party  from 
carrying  out  their  real  wishes.  Were  it 
not  for  the  Spartacides  the  old  Imperial 
party  might  be  in  a  position  to  prepare 
the  throne  for  S.  M.  (meaning  seine 
Majestdt,  i.e.,  his  majesty),  invite  him 
back  to  Berlin,  and  start  Tip  another 
generation  of  just  what  we  have  gone 
through  with.  Thanks  to  the  activity  of 
the  Spartacides,  this  is  at  present  unthink- 
able, impossible. 

"We  are  beaten,  it  is  true;  but  we  are 
not  lost.  We  have  our  energy,  our  am- 
bition, our  strength  to  reproduce  and  re- 
create, our  science,  our  industry.  Why, 
just  take  our  railroads  as  compared  with 
those  of  France:  France  can  not  run 
our  heavy  locomotives  over  her  tracks. 
We  have  real  locomotives  and  excellent 
road-beds." 

Some  declared  they  had  been  deceived 
by  their  officials.  When  there  began  to 
be  a  scarcity  of  food,  they  were  informed 
that  this  improved  the  health  because 
it  prevented  overeating.  A  local  judge 
said: 

"Ludendorff  himself  was  deceived  by 
the  German  Admiralty.  He  had  no  idea 
how  weak  our  [/-boats  were  in  the  face  of 
the  Allies. 

"When  I  sec  now  how  strong  America 
was  in  the  war,  and  then  reflect  on  the 
reports  that  were  placed  in  our  hands  as 
to  the  impossibility  of  America's  partici- 
pation, 1  am  forced  to  believe  that  we  must 
have  had  either  children  or  idiots  at  our 
headquarters. 

"When  the  people  discust  the  ['-boat 
war  here,  they  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  for  and  against.  Then  Valentin 
(one  of  Germany's  most  famous  ("-boat 
commanders)  came  here:  when  he  left,  we 
all  believed  in  [/-boats.  His  remarks  are 
inexplicable  to  me  now. 

"We  have  absolutely  no  power  of  re- 
sistance left.  A  famous  physician  said 
to  me  yesterday:    'I   don't  give  a  damn 
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^ofie  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/tmerica 


Supply  and  Demand 

If  you  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure  prompt  delivery  of  a  Paige 
car,  please  remember  that  we  share  your  disappointment  and 
keenly  regret  our  inability  to  have  served  you. 

Our  plants  are  now  working  at  capacity  with  a  very  large  production 
schedule,  but,  despite  our  best  efforts,  it  has  been  impossible  to 
keep  step  with  the  public  demand.  Once  more — and  for  the 
tenth  successive  year — we  are  facing  an  alarming  shortage  of  cars, 
and  must  ask  our  friends  to  bear  with  us  for  the  time  being. 

In  a  very  short  time  a  greatly  enlarged  Paige  plant  will  be  in  opera' 
tion  and  we  shall  be  able  to  more  than  double  our  output.  An 
army  of  men  is  now  at  work  installing  the  equipment  that  will 
make  this  one  of  the  great  manufacturing  establishments  of  the 
nation.  It  will  cover  more  than  fifteen  acres  of  floor  space 
and  include  practically  every  labor  saving  device  known  to 
modern  shop  practice. 

Until  that  plant  is  completed  we  must  ask  you  to  be  lenient  in  regard 
to  the  delivery  of  Paige  cars.  Be  patient  with  us  for  just  a  little 
while  and  rest  assured  that  we  are  conserving  your  interests 
as  a  future  owner  of  "The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 

PAIGE-DETROIT   MOTOR   CAR   COMPANY,   DETROIT,   MICHIGAN 
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SERVICE 


C  At  Hotel  CLEVELAND  Ohio,  attention 
to  the  guest  exceeds  the  usual  idea  of  good 
service.  C  It  goes  beyond  efficient  and 
unique  provision  for  varied  needs.  C,  Here, 
service  is  distinguished  by  the  fact  that  it  is 
rendered  under  singularly  auspicious  circum- 
stances. C,  Every  detail  of  it  bears  the  imprint 
of  the  progressiveness  of  a  great  city  expressed 
in  an  institution  ranked  among  the  first  of  its 
kind  on  this  continent. 

Cleveland's  largest  hotel,  facing  on  Public  Square,  at  the 
intersection  of  the  city's  main  thoroughfares.  The  hotel 
nearest  the  downtown  stations  of  principal  railroad  and 
steamship  lines.  Directly  adjoining  location  of  projected 
Union  Station.  One  thousand  rooms  and  baths.  Every  >ccm 
with  full  outside  exposure.  Single  rooms  can  be  arranged 
en  suite.  Servidor  service.  Special  Sample  Accommodations. 
Washed- Air  Ventilation.      Circulating  Ice  Water. 
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Between  the  mid-city  station  of  any  railroad  and 
Hotel  CLEVELAND,  the  traveler  covers  the  shortest 
distance    and    encounters   the    least    traffic    and    delay. 


(das  ist  gam  wurscht)  who  comes  to  con- 
stitute a  part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation 
or  who  takes  Germany.  Hottentots  would 
be  just  as  uninteresting  to  me  as  any 
other  people.      I  am  done  and  through." 

A  distinguished  physician: 

"The  terms  arc  frightful.  The  money 
can  never  be  paid.  Where  are  Wilson's 
fourteen  points?  Germany  will  never  sign 
the  terms.  It  will  do  no  special  good  to 
declare  national  bankruptcy.  Should  the 
terms  be  signed  the  present  Government 
will  be  overthrown  at  once.  The  English 
are  the  greatest  hypocrites  of  the  world." 

A  village  judge: 

"We  were  expecting  harsh  terms,  but 
our  imagination  never  carried  us  so  far. 
The  amount  of  indemnity  asked  is  not 
too  large,  but  the  terms  are  fearfully 
unjust  on  three  points,  as  follows:  (a)  To 
take  Danzig  awray  from  Germany  is  a 
cosmopolitan  horror;  (b)  to  give  Alsace- 
Lorraine  back  to  France,  without  recom- 
pensing Germany  for  the  money  she  has 
spent  on  Alsace-Lorraine  since  1871,  is 
the  last  word  in  injustice;  (c)  to  snatch 
Germany's  colonies  away  from  her  on  the 
ground  that  Germany  was  never  a  good 
colonizer  is  an  act  of  stupidity.  Germany's 
colonies  have  never  been  a  paying  invest- 
ment. We  spent  loads  of  money  on  them 
by  way  of  bringing  them  up  to  a  state  of 
reasonable  civilization,  and  in  time  they 
would  have  been  valuable.  And  to  take 
them  awray  now,  with  the  comment  that 
Germany  is  a  poor  colonizer,  is  to  mis- 
interpret our  intentions  and  underestimate 
our  ability." 

A  captain  in  the  German  Army  (recently 
demobilized) : 

"The  thing  that  worries  me  most  in 
the  Treaty  of  Peace  is  that  the  Poles  should 
get  something  out  of  it.  That  our  real 
enemies,  the  English,  the  French,  etc., 
should  be  indemnified,  that  I  understand. 
But  that  these  Polish  people  should  also 
receive  a  slice,  that  beats  me.  (das  argert 
mich  unsagbar)." 

The  wife  of  the  captain,  and  an  author 
of  note: 

"It  is  now  with  Germany  just  as  it 
once  was  with  Greece  and  Rome.  We. 
like  them,  brought  culture  and  civilization 
up  to  the  highest  point.  And,  having 
accomplished  this,  we  fall,  for  those  peace 
terms  are  impossible." 

Two  boys,  about  twelve  years  of  age, 
gave  expression  to  ideas  which  indicate  the 
change  that  has  taken  place  in  the  instruc- 
tion given  in  the  German  schools.     Said 

they: 

"We  don't  have  an  empire  any  longer. 
We  have  a  republic,  and  that  is  much 
better.  The  Kaiser  would  not  allow  us  little 
boys  on  the  streets  when  the  season  was 
on.     Now  we  can  go  where  we  please." 

"You  came  into  the  war  because  your 
President  warned  our  Kaiser  that  he  must 
not  sink  any  more  of  your  ships.  But  he 
sank  them  anyhow.  And  then  you  went 
to  war.  \Vc  are  glad  you  did.  It  is  going 
to  be  hard  on  us  when  you  leave,  tho. 
The  Germans  will  come  here  from  the  right 
bank  of  the  Rhine  and  take  our  food  away 
from  us." 

"There  is  a  big  difference  between  a 
state  and  a  kingdom.  We  will  not  have 
any  more  kingdoms;  we  will  have  only 
states.  The  one  has  citizens  {Burger), 
the  other  has  subjects  (Untertanen).  We 
are  now  citizens." 

These  boys  said  they  were  taught  all 
this  in  school.  They,  and  indeed  the  Ger- 
mans   in    general    in    this    locality,    never 
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refer  to  the  "armistice"  or  the  "defeat" 
or  the  "retreat,"  but  to  the  "revolution." 
A  local  German  official: 

"If  the  Kaiser  is  tried,  then  it  is  neces- 
sary that  King  George,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Clemenceau  be  tried,  too. 

"Our  greatest  enemy  is  England.     She 

tried  to  starve  us  out  by  her  policy  of 
economic  blockade  even  before  the  war. 
We  do  not  hate  the  French.  Indeed,  we 
pity  them  because  of  their  great  suffering. 
We  do  hate  the  English  very  much. 

"We  were  not  the  first  to  use  poison- 
gases,  and  wo  never  did  use  dumdum 
bullets. 

"The  real  traitors  in  this  war  were 
the  Italians.  They  owe  an  incalculable 
debt  to  Germany.  They  entered  into  an 
alliance  with  us,  and  then,  when  the  time 
was  ripe  for  them,  they  deserted  us  and 
went  to  the  Allies.  Blacker  treason  is  not 
recorded  in  history. 

•'  If  America  had  entered  the  war  one 
year  earlier,  American  soldiers  would 
have  been  mowed  down  like  so  much  grass. 
We  had  food  then.  In  1918  we  were 
hungry.     It  was  hunger  that  defeated  us. 

"The  League  of  Nations  will  never  stop 
wars.  I  am  sixty-three  years  old  and  my 
days  are  therefore  numbered.  But  I  expect 
ti  see  the  day  when  there  is  real  war  among 
those  states  that  now  make  up  the  Allies. 
And  I  believe  that  one  of  the  first  coun- 
tries that  will  have  a  war  on  its  hands  is 
the  very  country  that  had  the  leading  hand 
in  the  drawing  up  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
But  in  this  war  we  Germans  will  sit  with 
folded  arms  and  read  the  accounts  in  peace. 

"Our  young  generation  will  be  of  great 
help  to  us  in  rebuilding  the  new  Germany. 
We  have  many  more  children  than  the 
French.  Then,  too,  half  of  the  French 
population  is  tubercular.  There  is  no 
instinctive  hatred  between  the  Germans 
and  the  French.  It  is  a  matter  of  economic 
rivalry  and  civic  ambition  and  the  feeling 
of  revenge  on  the  part  of  the  French  since 
1870-71.  We  do  hate  England.  She  saw 
that  we  had  already  outstript  her  and  she 
started  this  war,  not  because  we  invaded 
Belgium,  but  because  of  our  prosperity. 

"The  original  feeling  of  keen  disap- 
pointment at  the  peace  terms  gradually 
turned  into  one  of  absolute  indignation  and 
bitter  resentment  among  the  better  edu- 
cated people.  One  German  made  this 
comment:  'If  America  had  never  sent 
ammunition  to  the  Allies,  and  there  was 
no  reason  why  she  should,  we  would 
never  have  sunk  your  boats.'  Had  America 
remained  neutral,  the  war  would  have  lasted 
but  a  short  while  and  we  would  have  won. 
This  was  for  us  a  war  of  self-defense.  You 
forced  us  to  give  you  an  excuse  for  declaring 
war  against  us.  Then  came  Wilson  with 
his  fourteen  points.  I  have  never  seen  such 
enthusiasm  for  a  man  and  a  cause  as  was 
manifested  at  that  time  in  Germany  for 
Wilson  and  his  doctrine.  He  thereby  in- 
veigled us  into  the  armistice.  We  had  then 
two  million  able-bodied  soldiers,  an  abun- 
dance of  ammunition,  and  unshaken  de- 
termination and  will-power.  But  we  stopt, 
since  there  was  no  reason  in  our  continuing 
the  war,  Wilson  having  assured  us  all  that 
we  wanted. 

"And  now  we  have  the  terms  of  peace. 
The  fourteen  points  are  nowhere  to  be 
found.  Wilson  has  put  his  foot  in  it  (hat 
sich  blamiert)  before  the  entire  world.  And 
think  of  the  sacrifices  we  made  and  were 
willing  to  make?  I  gave  so  much  and  was 
ready  to  give  all — for  what?  For  an  hon- 
orable peace.  And  now  we  are  offered 
this  peace,  a  peace  impossible  of  execution 
even  if  it  were  just,  inconceivable  in  its 
terms  even  if  it  were  drawn  up  by  men  who 
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[  certainly  did  \oo\Junny 
peering  over  those  reading  glasses " 

"Well,  if  here  isn't  the  old  drawing  that  daughter 
made  of  me  when  I  was  wearing  those  bothersome 
reading  glasses!  What  a  revelation  to  see  ourselves 
as  others  see  us! 

"I  realize  now  how  awkward  and  comical  I  appeared, 
ducking  my  head  to  squint  over  the  top  of  my  glasses 
every  time  I  wanted  to  see  objects  a  few  feet  away. 
And  what  a  nuisance  it  was  to  take  them  off  and  put 
them  on  every  few  minutes  all  day  long !  But  that 
bother  is  ended  now  that  I'm  wearing  KRYPTOKS. 
I  can  see  both  near  and  far  objects  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly. I  never  have  to  take  off  my  KRYPTOKS  from 
morning  until  night." 


KRYPTOKS  {pronounced  Crip-tocks)  remove  all 
necessity  for  head  contortions  or  funny  facial  expres- 
sions. Through  the  lower  part,  you  can  read  the  small- 
est type  clearly;  through  the  upper  part,  you  can  see 
distant  objects  with  equal  clearness.  You  can  adjust 
your  vision  instantly  from  near  to  far. 

Thus,  KRYPTOKS  render  unnecessary  the  continual 
annoyance  of  removing  and  replacing  your  glasses  or 
changing  from  one  pair  to  another. 

Furthermore,  they  give  you  the  convenience  of  near  and  far 
vision  in  one  lens,  without  the  conspicuous,  age-revealing 
seam,  or  hump  of  old-fashioned  bifocals.  With  their  smooth, 
clear  surfaces,  KRYPTOKS  cannot  be  distinguished  from  single- 
vision  glasses.  That's  why  they  are  universally  known  as  "the 
invisible  bifocals." 

Ask  your  oculist,  optometrist  or  optician  about  KRYPTOK 
Glasses. 

If  you  need  glasses  for  near  and  far  vision,  you  will  find  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  in  our  booklet,  "The  Eyeglass 
Experiences  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Brown."  Write  for  your  copy; 
please  give,  if  possible,  the  name  of  your  optical  specialist. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1018  Old  South  Building  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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You  can't  taste  "Acid-Mouth" 
But  the  Litmus  Paper  tells 


Buy 

w.  s.  s. 


OUR   SIGN   IS  OUB   BOND 


You  can't  tell  whether  you  have  " Acid- 
Mouth"  by  the  taste.  No  preliminary 
warning  that  your  mouth  is  in  an  un- 
favorable acid  condition  is  conveyed  to 
you.  All  you  know  is  that  each  year 
there  are  new  cavities  in  your  teeth  to 
be  filled. 

Dental  authorities  believe  that  95  in  every  100 
persons  have  "Acid- Mouth,"  and  that  it  is  the 
chief  cause  of  tooth  decay.  But  how  will  you 
make  sure  that  you  have  "Acid-Mouth"? 

Make  the  Litmus-Paper  Test 

That  is  the  way  to  find  out 

We  will  send  a  set  of  Litmus  Papers  and  a  ten- 
day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  free  to  you  on  request. 

Place  one  on  your  tongue  and  keep  it  there 
until  moistened.  If  it  remains  blue,  you  are 
free  from  '  'Acid-Mouth."  If  it  turns  pink,  your 
mouth  is  in  an  acid  condition. 

Now  make  another  test  and  learn  how  you 
can  counteract  unfavorable  mouth  acids.  Brush 
the  teeth  and  gums  thoroughly  with  Pebeco 
Tooth  Paste.  Then  place  a  second  Litmus 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  This  time  it  will  re- 
main blue,  therefore  proving  that  Pebeco  does 
counteract  "Acid-Mouth." 

It  does  so  by  stimulating  the  healthy,  abun- 
dant flow  of  normal  saliva. 

Even  though  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  free  from 
"Acid- Mouth,"  you  will  value  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 
for  its  keen,  refreshing  flavor,  its  healthfully  stimulating 
action  on  the  gums,  and  its  unusual  effectiveness  in 
whitening  and  brightening  the  teeth  and  promoting 
the  health  of  the  whole  mouth. 

Send  us  your  name  and  address  and  we  will  gladly 
mail  you  the  ten-day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  and  Acid 
Test  Papers. 

Pebeco  is  sold  by  druggists  everywhere 

Made  by  LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc.,  120  William  St.,NewYo.k 
Sole  owners  of  the  trademark  PEBECO 


Reg.    U.  S.   Pat.  Off. 


TOOTH  PASTE 
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knew  no  better,  unreasonable  in  its  severity 
even  had  Germany  committed  all  the  acts 
of  which  she  has  been  accused." 

The  German  soldier 5  are  mighty  sick  of 
fighting,  and  they  express  contempt  for 
their  officers.  Nor  do  they  have  any  deep 
reverence  for  the  men  who  worked  out 
the  peace  terms.  The  following  conver- 
sation took  place  between  a  German 
soldier,  who  had  served  in  the  33d  Division 
during  the  entire  war,  and  an  American 
officer : 

"Did  you  like  the  life  in  the  army'."' 
"Not  on  your  life"  {Den  8pass  mag  der 
Dcilxl  holen).  "Who  was  your  com- 
pany commander?"  "  Lieutenant  Kampf  " 
(kdmpfen  means  "to  light").  "Lieuten- 
ant Kampf  must  have  been  a  good  fighter" 
( Kampf er).  "He  was  not;  he  spent  his 
time  studying  the  backs  of  our  heads" 
(Er  hat  ttns  immer  von  hinten  angeschaut). 
"Where  were  you  when  the  armistice  was 
signed?"  "In  a  rest  area  near  Verdun." 
"Were  you  glad?"  "Oh,  the  signing  of  the 
armistice  didn't  make  much  difference  to 
us,  for  we  had  decided  not  to  go  to  the 
front  any  more  anyhow."  "What  do  you 
think  of  the  peace  terms?"  "I  can  not 
possibly  see  why  so  many  men  worked  six 
months  in  order  to  get  that  stuff  together, 
for  the  whole  thing  could  have  been  said 
in  just  four  words:  Wir  nehmeii,  ganz 
Deulschland"  (We  take  all  Germany). 

When  asked  what  he  thought  of  the 
peace  terms,  a  citizen  of  the  Moselle  Valley 
replied:  "We  would  much  rather  die  than 
accept  those  terms.  The  Allies  even 
want  our  live  stock.  Do  they  not  realize 
that  it  tears  at  our  heart-strings  to  part 
with  a  faithful  sheep  or  affable  cow? 
Moreover,  our  present  herds  are  already 
sadly  depleted." 

Less  than  ten  minutes  later  we  passed 
a  flock  of  about  sixty  venerable  sheep  and 
enough  lambs  to  prove  that  all  connubial 
duties  had  been  scrupulously  attended  to. 
In  reply  to  the  remark  that  there  were  so 
many  children  in  this  area,  the  German 
replied:  "Oh,  that's  easy;  they  come  of 
their  own  accord"  (Ach  Gott,  das  ist  leicfd. 
Die  kommen  von  selbst).  If  this  be  true, 
somebody  remarked,  the  denial  that  the 
Boche  are  supermen  needs  revision. 

I  asked  a  prominent  citizen  whether 
he  had  read  the  constitution  of  the  League 
of  Nations.  The  question  evoked  this 
comment:  "Never!  In  that  I  have  no 
interest  at  all.  It  will  never  work.  For 
fifty  years  at  least  Germany  is  out  of  the 
war-business,  but  I  expect  to  live  to  see 
the  day  when  I  can  put  my  hands  in  my 
pockets  or  fold  my  arms  across  my  breast 
and  read  war  communiques  that  concern 
Germany  in  no  way."  The  man  in  ques- 
tion is  forty-five  years  old. 

The  same  German  who  made  the  re- 
marks about  the  League  of  Nations  said: 
"If  a  vote  were  taken  on  the  matter  the 
Rhineland  would  go  back  to  France  almost 
unanimously.  There  might  be  an  indi- 
vidual here  and  there  who  would  prefer 
to  remain  with  Germany  solely  because  of 
peculiar  business  relations.  But  as,  a 
whole  we  Rhinelanders  prefer  France  to 
Germany." 

A  Catholic  priest  who  was  on  active 
duty  as  a  missionary  in  Belgium,  Syria, 
and  Damascus  during  the  war  made  the 
following  remarks: 

"The  chief  difficulty  with  the  terms 
of  peace  lies  in  their  elasticity.  Germany 
does  not  know  just  how  much  she  wdll  have 
to  pay  in  one  form  and  another.     Tell  us 
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Tiow  exactly    what   we   have   to  do,   am 
honest   effort  will  he  made  to  do  it. 

"This  war  was  brought  on  by  a  con- 
fusion and  derangement  of  thought  (Geist). 
The  confusion  and  derangement  in  ques- 
tion were  brought  on  by  material  pros- 
perity, in  which  always  lurks  the  germ  of 
immorality. 

"I  was  in  Belgium  during  the  first  year 
of  the  war.  Things  happened  of  which  no 
one  can  approve.  But  many  atrocities 
were  reported  that  never  occurred.  I 
myself,  one  morning,  had  to  take  a  docu- 
ment from  (lie  Hector  of  the  University 
of  Louvain  to  the  Assistant  Rector.    When 

I    entered   'he   latfer's    office  he  exclaimed 

that  the  Germans  had  just  shot  the  Rector, 
No  argument  or  evidence1  on  my  part 
could  persuade  him  that  the  Rector  was 
still  living.  And  he  is  still  alive  and  work- 
ing at  the  University  of  Louvain. 

"General  von  Bissing,  the  Governor  of 
Belgium,  had  petty  difficulties  with  the 
civilian  population  of  Belgium,  but  the 
reports  as  to  his  inhuman  cruelty  are 
unfounded,  while  his  wife  devoted  her 
entire  time  to  relief  of  the  Belgians. 

"In  Turkey  I  saw  hundreds  of  people 
die  on  the  streets  of  starvation.  And 
one  day  a  ship  loaded  with  foodstuffs 
reported  at  Beirut.  The  Pasha  became 
offended  and  forbade  the  unloading  of 
the  ship,  declaring  that  there  were  no 
hungry  people  in  Ins  realm. 

"WThen  the  English  took  Damascus  I 
fled  with  seven  Sisters.  We  traveled 
from  Damascus  to  Cologne  in  a  truck. 
The  journey  lasted  fifty-nine  days.  In 
times  of  trouble  the  spirit  bears  one  up." 

Two  of  the  men  interviewed  spoke  of 
Hindenburg,  once  the  idol  of  the  German 
people.  One  was  a  barber  who  had  been 
the  official  hair-cutter  to  Hindenburg  dur- 
ing the  war.  He  was  asked  how  the 
Field-Marshal  conducted  himself  in  the 
chair,  and  he  replied: 

"He  was  always  remarkably  reticent." 
"Did  he  seem  worried?"  "No,  but  he 
seemed  utterly  indifferent  to  the  fact  that 
I  had  him  under  the  scissors  or  the  razor." 
"Was  he  generous  on  leaving?"  "I  can 
not  recall  that  he  ever  left"  a  really  visible 
tip." 

A  leading  German  citizen  made  these 
remarks:  "As  an  official  of  the  Red  Cross 
I  went  through  this  whole  war.  Tho  I 
was  employed  in  S.  0.  S.,  I  had  a  chance 
to  see  some  things  that  could  not  have 
been  seen  had  I  been  in  the  front-line 
trenches.  During  the  war  I  saw  many 
officers  come  to  grief,  and  in  November  I 
saw  the  entire  German  Army  go  down  in 
despair.  But  my  heart  goes  out  in  sym- 
pathy to  only  two  Germans,  Mackensen 
and  Hindenburg.  I  pity  Mackensen  primar- 
ily because  of  the  way  he  has  been  treated 
since  the  armistice.  He  is  an  old  soldier. 
It  is  impossible  for  him  to  think  or  act 
or  feel  in  any  terms  other  than  those  of  a 
soldier.  He  did  good  wrork  in  good  faith, 
and  in  the  face  of  much  criticism  on  the 
part  of  his  own  colleagues.  And  then, 
as  the  crowning  point  of  his  entire  career, 
he  is  interned.  God  and  Mackensen  alone 
know  wdiat  that  man  has  suffered. 

"And  then  Hindenburg!  He  is  a  rem- 
nant of  1870-71.  Every  drop  of  blood  in 
his  veins  is  soldier  blood.  You  know 
what  the  Kaiser  did  to  him  after  that 
famous  maneuver.  Then  the  war  came 
on  and  the  Kaiser  was  forced  to  submit 
and  have  Hindenburg  resume  his  com- 
mand. His  victory  in  Russia  is  history. 
A  plainer,  more  unpretentious  officer  never 
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wore  a  German  uniform.  I  had  frequent 
occasion  to  confer  with  him  while  he  was 
in  his  private  railway-car.  The  old  man 
would  sit  in  his  stocking-feet,  with  his 
clothes  all  mussed  up,  and  talk  to  me. 
Every  word  he  said  was  the  incarnation  of 
frankness,  sincerity,  and  interest  in  his 
licld-gray  boys  (feldgraue  Jungen).  And 
think  of  him  now!  Financially  he  has 
enough  to  live  on.  But  spiritually  that 
man's  heart  is  being  gnawed  to  shreds  by 
the  mistakes  of  other  people.  I  J>ity  him. 
and  I  pity  Mackensen.  But  as  to  the  rest 
of  them,  they  may  go  to  the  devil  (die  hdlle 
der  Tc'ifii!    so  far  as  I  am  concerned." 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


THE  following  sprightly  letter  from 
Miss  Lulie  Xettleton.  a  Seattle  teach- 
er doing  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  France,  written 
to  friends  in  her  home  city,  describes  in  an 
interesting  way  how  some  of  the  soldiers 
amuse  themselves  on  leave.  Miss  Nettle- 
ton  is  engaged  in  leave-area  work  in  the 
French  Alps.  Being  an  enthusiastic 
mountaineer,  her  particular  stunt  is  to 
lead  large  squads  of  dough-boys,  many  of 
whom  have  never  seen  anything  higher 
than  an  ant-hill,  on  hikes  through  the 
mountains  found  in  the  district  where  she 
is  stationed.     She  writes: 

I  have  the  very  finest  job  in  France, 
am  Assistant  Recreational  Director  at  St. 
Gervais,  one  hour's  ride  from  Chamonix. 

We  are  billeted  in  the  famous  and  fash- 
ionable hotels  in  real  elegance.  The  lovely 
slopes  are  full  of  violets,  primroses,  and 
daffodils  and  myrtle  and  crocuses!  High, 
snow-covered  peaks  loom  all  around. 
Everywhere  are  trails  and  roads  and  per- 
fectly adorable  peasants'  cottages  and 
more  pretentious  chalets,  the  summer 
places  of  wealthy  French  people. 

As  for  my  work— it  is  strenuous,  for  each 
week  come  1,200  dough-boys  for  a  good 
time.  Usually  they  arrive  on  Saturday 
afternoon  with  their  packs.  They  are 
very  tired  after  two  or  three  days  on  the 
horrible  trains  and  they  are  always 
disappointed  that  they  were  not  sent  to 
Xice. 

Their  clothes  are  somewhat  wrinkled 
for  they  have  to  go  through  the  delousing 
machine  before  coming  here.  However, 
they  begin  to  cheer  up  after  a  night's  sleep 
in  a  white  soft  bed,  the  first,  usually,  since 
arriving  in  France. 

One  man  said  he  stood  at  attention  and 
saluted  his  white  bed  when  he  saw  it. 

By  Sunday  noon  they  are  brightened, 
and  when  I  suggest  \  a  Sunday  afternoon 
stroll  to  get  a  view  of  Mon*  Blanc,  they 
fall  in  and  I  nearly  always  have  a  hundred 
out. 

At  first  it  was  absolutely  appalling  to 
look  back  and  see  that  avalanche  of  olive- 
drab  at  my  heels. 

They  are  such  a  gallant  lot  and  they 
treat  me  so  wonderfully.  We  hike  over 
the  mountain  roads  and  trails  and  tiny 
sing  and  shout.  We  make  the  hugest 
jokes  of  all  military  orders. 

I  have  been  given  all  ranks,  Top  Sergeant 
being  the  favorite,  altho  General  Pershing 
was  my  official  title  last  week. 

They  are  so  adorable  about  their 
language:  if  one  forgets  and  swears  he  is 
nearly  killed  with  haughty  glances  from, 
the  other  soldiers. 

When  they  roar,  "The  Gang's  All  Here," 
you  remember  it  ends,  "What  the  h—  do 


we  care?"  there  is  always  a  horrible 
gulp  and  either  they  look  wildly  at  each 
other  and  hurriedly  substitute  "deuce" 
for  the  profanity  or  they  hum  that  part. 

They  honor  American  womanhood  so 
that  it  is  a  real  inspiration.  It  is  an 
obsession  with  these  soldiers,  and  how  they 
love  to  tell  you  about  their  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts at  home,  and  the  little  children  they 
have  left  behind. 

Such  pretty  girls  are  shown  in  most  of 
their  pictures.  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  typical  American  girl  wears  a 
sport  skirt  and  pumps,  a  soft  blouse,  and 
has  fluffy  hair.  But  whatever  her  ap- 
pearance, she  rests  upon  a  pedestal  with 
the  American  soldier  now,  for  the  soldiers 
certainly  do  not  honor  Frenchwomen. 

1  took  out  553  men  last  week,  and 
surely  get  the  pick  of  the  men,  as  the 
cognac  crowd  does  not  care  for  hikes  or 
couldn't  keep  up  anyway. 

Every  week  I  take  at  least  eighty  men 
to  Mer  de  Glace  and  we  get  some  glorious 
coasting.  It  is  a  joyous  sight  to  see  them 
roll  in  the  snow.  Most  of  them  never  saw 
a  glacier  before.  I  also  take  about  one 
hundred  to  Basson  Glacier,  which  comes 
directly  from  the  summit  of  Mont  Blanc. 
It  has  some  great  terraces  and  ice-caves. 

After  Mer  de  Glace  and  Basson  Glacier, 
we  always  walk  to  Chamonix  and  drink 
chocolate  and  eat  sandwiches  at  the  "Y." 
Then  we  take  the  train  down;  clean  up; 
eat  a  fine  dinner;  then  go  to  the  "Y"  to  a 
show.  After  that  hiking,  boys  gather 
round,  and  no  matter  how  tired  or  how 
stiff,  they  say,  "Where  do  we  go  to- 
morrow?" We  are  a  happy  family;  and 
then  our  Saturday  comes  and  they  shoulder 
their  packs  and  we  tearfully  part. 

Lately  I  have  been  giving  citations 
and  decorations  to  all  who  go  on  five  trips. 
These  citations  are  for  gallantry  in  action, 
and  it  is  action,  believe  me! 

I  tie  a  bow  of  ribbon  in  a  little  St. 
Gervais  bell  and  pin  them  on,  and  the 
soldiers  are  quite  "set  up." 

I  have  been  overwhelmed  with  gifts; 
the  greatest  and  most  wonderful  being  a 
real  Chamonix  ax,  given  by  a  little  group 
of  boys  of  the  5th  Division.  This  ax  has 
the  5th's  insignia  burned  in  it.  I  have 
been  given  orders  that  no  other  insignia 
be  allowed  on  it: 

We  have  auto  trips,  too — really  lovely 
ones — one  to  Lake  Geneva  that  is  a  dream. 

My  boss  has  been  in  Paris  most  of  the 
time  so  my  duties  have  been  manifold. 
I  am  running  a  billiard-room,  "Seeing  the 
A'lps"  auto  trips,  about  eight  walking  trips 
a  week;  and  one  mght  put  on  a  wrestling- 
and  boxing-match  with  a  party  afterward 
for  all  participants. 

I  have  an  old  French  guide  at  my  own 
service  and  he  promises  to  take  me  up 
everything  as  soon  as  climbing  is  possible. 
Mont  Blanc  is  an  easy  ascent,  but  very 
long.  Aguille  Grepon  is  right  here,  but 
very  difficult,  and  impassable  now.  My 
guide  says  we  can  climb  a  fine  peak  near 
here  next  week.  This  is  Aguille  de  Woren, 
that  looks  fascinating. 

So  fate  has  had  her  way;  she  has  kept 
me  out  of  war-work  and  has  set  me  down 
for  apres  la  guerre  play  it  seems.  I  am 
hoping  so  desperately,  tho,  that  giving 
these  men  a  good  wholesome  time  is  helping 
keep  up  the  morale  of  our  troops — and  so 
my  bit  is  of  service — and  they  do  go  away 
happier  I  know. 


E.  M.  Hoffman,  a  "Y"  worker,  en  route 
to  his  field  of  operations  in  Russia,  spent 
several  weeks  in  Japan.  He  went  about  a 
good  deal  in  the  city  of   Yokohama,  and 


has  written  some  interesting  letters  to  his 
wife  about  what  he  saw.  His  description 
of  a  Japanese  theatrical  performance  which 
he  attended  is  especially  diverting.  He 
writes: 

Last  night  Kawanaka-san  and  Hatori, 
my  two  boy  friends,  acted  as  my  guides 
through  a  Chinese  restaurant  and  native 
show.  There  is  really  nothing  unusual  to 
relate  about  the  restaurant.  It  was  dirty 
and  smelled  of  booze,  and  it  was  filled 
with  revelers.  We  had  first  some  funny 
little  sausages  fried  in  dough.  They 
looked  like  pickled  dough,  but  they  were 
not.  Over  these  you  pour  sko-yu  sauce, 
the  oriental  Worcester  sauce.  Our  real 
dish  was  called  something  like  yang-men 
chung,  and  I  think  it  is  the  same  thing 
we  call  yak-a-men  in  America.  Anyway, 
it  consisted  of  noodles,  small  pieces  of 
chicken,  pork,  and  one  or  two  other  kinds 
of  meat,  bamboo,  sprouts,  mushrooms,  and 
perhaps  one  or  two  other  things  all  floating 
in  nice  chicken-broth.  We  could  net  get 
any  dessert  of  any  kind,  so  we  bought  60 
sen  (30  cents)  worth  of  Japanese  cand%T 
and  started  for  the  show.  Oh,  I  forgot 
about  the  kitchen.  It  is  on  the  first  floor 
of  the  place  and  you  can  stand  there  and 
watch  them  cook.  It  is  not  advisable  to 
do  so  however!  For  kneading  dough  they 
have  a  long  piece  of  wood  four  inches  in 
diameter,  fastened  at  one  end  so  it  may  be 
made  to  swing  over  the  table.  The  dough 
is  spread  out  on  the  table;  then  a  man 
mounts  the  free  end  of  the  stick,  and,  riding 
it  like  a  hobby-horse,  goes  jumpity-jump 
back  and  forth  in  front  of  the  table  where 
the  dough  is  laid,  the  big  stick  jumping 
up  and  down  and  so  giving  the  dough  a 
good  pounding. 

Now  to  the  show.  It  was  packed  like  a 
crowded  subway-train.  You  would  not 
believe  it  possible  to  pack  a  building  so. 
We  bought  second-best  seats.  The  at- 
tendant tried  hard  to  get  shoe  covers 
on  my  big  feet.  After  four  or  five  at- 
tempts he  gave  a  gesture  of  despair,  and, 
telling  the  boys  to  wait,  he  disappeared. 
In  a  moment  he  was  back  and  motioned 
us  to  go  ahead.  He  had  seen  the  manager 
and  obtained  permission  for  me  to  carry 
my  big  feet  in  uncovered.  As  the  last 
show  was  just  closing,  it  was  not  long 
before  we  were  given  permission  to  squeeze 
in  back  of  some  people  already  occupying 
a  seat  to  capacity.  All  we  did  was  to  fold 
up  our  feet  beneath  us  and  sit.  There 
are  no  seats  of  any  sort,  you  know.  The 
floor  is  divided  by  little  low  rails  into  seat- 
like compartments.  With  stiff  puttees 
and  heavy  boots  you  may  be  able  to  im- 
agine my  discomfort,  and  the  discomfort  of 
those  next  to  me.  I  stuck  out  in  all 
directions,  and  could  feel  one  knee  in  a  wee 
Japanese  lady  to  my  right,  another  in 
front  of  me,  and  my  shoes  were  prodding 
in  both  directions.  I  never  knew  I  was 
so  big  until  I  folded  up  and  sat  down  in  all 
my  stiff  foreign  clothes  in  the  soft,  silky, 
sinuous,  padded-  crowd  about  me.  I  felt 
all  angles. 

The  first  show  was  an  ancient  Samurai 
legend;  and  the  costumes  and  classical 
acting  I  enjoyed  greatly.  Long  speeches 
— much  words,  much  words!  In  fact,  all 
the  killing,  love-making,  and  heroics  of  all 
sorts  as  far  as  I  could  see,  were  in  words. 
The  facial  expressions,  however,  interpret 
the  w6rds,  and  if  action  is  slow  as  regards 
the  hands  and  feet,  etc.,  it  is  not  lacking  in 
the  lineaments  of  the  face.  Two  musicians, 
accompanied  the  whole  performance.  One 
had  the  instrument  I  have  mentioned 
before,   a   kind   of   mandolin,   played   in   a 
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Waiting  Means  Waste 


The  picture  above  shows  a  progressive 
packing-table  —  a  flowing  belt  carrying 
material  first  to  inspectors,  to  wrappers, 
to  labelers,  and  thence  to  packers.  Not 
a  second  is  lost,  and  the  filled  case  passes 
over  the  roller  conveyor  and  down  the 
chute  to  shipping  room  or  storage. 

When  your  money  goes  into  raw  ma- 
terials, it  not  only  stops  earning  interest, 
but  actually  begins  to  lose  it.  You  earn 
the  greatest  profits  when  there  is  the 
shortest  possible  time  between  the  entry 
of  raw  materials  into  your  plant  and  the 
passing  out  of  finished  product. 

In  plants  where  'this  principle  is  rec- 
ognized,  where   rapidity    of    turnover, 


where  efficiency  in  quantity  produc- 
tion is  achieved,  you  will  find  Lamson 
Conveyors. 

For  some  manufacturers  the  installa- 
tion of  Lamson  Conveyors  has  actually 
multiplied  profits;  for  others  it  has  de- 
ferred the  need  of  new  buildings.  Some- 
where in  your  factory,  conveying  or 
toting  is  done  by  costly  manual  labor, 
which  could  be  done  more  profitably, 
more  efficiently,  more  steadily,  by 
Lamson  Conveyors.  Write  today  for  the 
Lamson  Book  on  Conveying,  and  match 
its  story  against  your  own  problem. 
Better,  send  for  a  Lamson  man  from  the 
nearest  office  to  talk  it  over  with  you. 
No  obligation  at  all. 


Boston         ....  100  Boylston  St. 

New  York 15  West  44th  St. 

Philadelphia 1200  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburg 319  Third  Ave. 

Rochester 194  Main  St.,  East 

Detroit 97  Woodward  Ave. 

Cleveland 2063  East  4th  St. 

Toronto 136  Siracoe  St. 


The  Lamson  Company 

lOO    BOYLSTON   ST.,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St. 

Indianapolis    .    Illinois  &  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis     .    .    .    .221  Tribune  Annex 
Omaha     .    .    .   Brandeis  Bldg.,  Room  675 

Denver 1622  Arapahoe  St. 

St.  Louis 709  Pine  St. 

Vancouver,  B.  C.  .    .    .     603  Hastings  St. 


Seattle 215  Stewart  Bldg. 

San  Francisco 617  Mission  St. 

Los  Angeles 627  So.  Broadway 

Dallas 905V^  Elm  St. 

Baltimore  ....  Equitable  Building 
New  Orleans  ....  124  St.  Charles  St. 
Atlanta        30  Moore  Bldg. 

Montreal,  Jones  &  Glassco,  Reg'd. 

St.  Nicholas  Building 
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slow,  whanging  fashion.  The  other  sang 
and  declaimed.  I  was  amazed  to  see  that 
the  sounds  they  made  were  prescribed  by 
note,  for  both  followed  a  text  of  some 
sort. 

The  "singing"  it  is  impossible  to  describe. 
It  consists  of  explosive  grunts,  coughs, 
wails — oh,  such  doleful  wails — falsetto 
tones,  with  rarely  a  semblance  of  a  minor 
strain  that  could  be  produced  in  our  tonal 
system.  The  stage  is  revolving.  When  a 
change  of  scene  is  desired,  either  the  stage 
is  revolved  or  the  lights  are  turned  low  on 
the  stage  and  strong  lights  turned  directly 
into  the  eyes  of  the  crowd,  while  the 
scene -shifters  get  noisily  busy.  Then 
when  the  big  curtain  is  put  down  be- 
tween acts,  dozens  of  the*  audience  rush 
up  and  stick  their  heads  behind  the 
curtains  to  watch  the  transformations 
taking  place. 

The  second  scene  was  melodrama;  the 
third,  an  incident  from  the  life  of  General 
Xogi — perhaps  the  most  idolized  of  present- 
day  heroes;  the  last  show,  a  melodrama, 
showing  a  smart  young  Japanese  girl  drest 
in  foreign  clothes.  The  audience  was 
very  noisy  all  through.  At  the  most 
critical  point  in  the  Samurai  drama  some 
would-be,  wag  crowed  like  a  rooster. 
Of  course,  many  laughed.  And  every 
now  and  then  some  one  would  fling  a 
remark  at  the  actors — somewhat  Eliza- 
bethan in  fashion/ 




The  war  being  over  and  with  it  the 
necessity  for  utilizing  all  one's  spare  time 
in  the  mutilation  of  Huns,  the  dough-boys 
who  are  still  on  the  job  are  devoting 
themselves  to  seeing  Europe.  Numerous 
are  the  letters  from  these  sightseers  to 
the  folk  at  home,  telling  of  their  experi- 
ences. Such  a  letter  is  the  following, 
written  by  Sergeant  Carrol  P.  Johnson 
to  his  mother  and  giving  a  description  of 
Rome: 

If  you  can  imagine  anything  more 
beautiful  than  a  May-day  in  Rome  you 
have  me  beat  a  mile.  The  foliage  is 
that  soft,  transparent  green  as  yet  un- 
marred  by  the  dust  and  scars  which  will 
appear  a  little  later  on  in  the  season. 
The  air  is  soft  and  mild,  neither  too  warm 
nor  too  cold.  The  sunshine  makes  you 
glad  that  you  are  alive,  and  the  birds, 
seeming  to  imbibe  something  of  the 
general  spirit  ofe  the  place,  sing  and  whistle 
till  you  almost  think  you  are  in  an  aviary 
of  the  best  songsters  in  the  world.  Then 
one  must  not  forget  the  flowers  that  greet 
you  wherever  you  look.  I  do  believe 
there  is  no  place  on  earth  where  there  is 
such  a  collection  of  flowering  plants  as  are 
to  be  found  in  Rome.  It  is  wonderful 
what  Avisteria  and  climbing  roses  can  do 
toward  hiding  the  defects  of  man-made 
buildings. 

Added  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
place  is  the  historic  beauty  of  history 
and  legend  which  lends  to  every  building, 
and  every  little  piece  of  lane  an  interest 
all  its  own  and  makes  you  feel  especially 
privileged  that  you  can  live  and  see  and 
drink  in  all  the  wonders  about  you.  Your 
field  need  not  be  limited,  for  you  can  go 
from  the  cold,  overbearing  Colosseum  to 
the  sprightly,  happy,  sunshiny  Pincho 
Gardens  and  get  all  the  contrast  your 
mood  of  the  moment  calls  for. 

Yesterday  I  went  up  to  one  of  the  old 
Torts  that  look  down  on  Rome,  and  the  view 
was  simply  wonderful.  I  tell  you  it  makes 
a  Fellow  wisli  that  be  were  an  artist  so  he 
could    transfer   what    he    sees    to    canvas. 


and  thus  keep  the  memory  of  it  fresh  for 
all  time.  Words  are  so  inadequate  that 
it  is  a  shame  to  spoil  the  impression  by 
trying  to  describe  it,  but  I'll  take  the 
chance,  so  here  goes. 

You  are  several  hundred  feet  above  the 
city  proper.  Between  you  and  the  town 
are  rolling  fields  of  grain,  all  a  fresh,  tender 
green.  These  fields  are  studded  with  large., 
flat-topped  elms.  Beginning  away  over  to 
your  left,  and  winding  with  long,  graceful, 
ribbon-like  curves  through  these  fields, 
flows  the  river  Tiber.  You  do  not  wonder 
that  the  early  Romans  worshiped  it,  as 
from  a  distance  all  its  defects  are  hid- 
den and  only  that  which  is  beautiful  is 
seen. 

Then  comes  Rome  with  its  majestic 
buildings  and  lovely  gardens,  appearing 
from  where  you  stand  as  a  group  of  vari- 
ous-colored pebbles  dumped  without  any 
regard  to  order  in  this  vast,  green  amphi- 
theater. In  the  background  are  the 
mountains,  some  of  them  snow-capped, 
setting  off  the  picture  to  perfection. 
Through  one  little  slit  in  the  distance,  a 
little  to  your  left,  you  can  see  the  dancing, 
deep-blue  waters  of  the  Mediterranean 
flecked  with  silver  as  the  sun  strikes  a  white 
cap  and  is  reflected  back.  It  does  not  take 
much  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  people 
these  rolling,  ruin-dotted  plains  with  the 
legions  of  Caesar,  or  the  attacking  hordes  of 
Hannibal,  as  your  fancy  may  direct.  And 
can  you  not  see  down  there  where  that 
old  bridge  spans  the  river,  Horatius  with 
drawn  sword  defending  the  city  against 
the  invading  army  from  the  north?  And 
now  see: 

"  Oh,  holy  Father  Tiber, 

To  whom  the  Romans  pray, 
A  Roman's  heart,  a  Roman's  arms, 
Take  thou  in  charge  tliis  day ; 

And  how  can  man  die  better 

Than  facing  fearful  odds, 
For  the  ashes  of  his  fathers 

And  the  temples  of  his  gods?  " 

Natural  history  combined  with  a  wealth 
of  beauty  and  legend  makes  Rome  and  the 
surrounding  country  an  ever-increasing 
source  of  pleasure  and  instruction  to  one 
who  will  but  take  the  time  to  connect 
places  and  objects  with  the  history  asso- 
ciated with  them.  I  have  learned  more  of 
ancient  history  in  the  few  months  I  have 
been  here  in  Italy  than  I  did  in  all  my  school 
life.  One  is  either  a  dunce  or  mighty  lazy 
who  does  not  look  tip  the  things  he  is 
seeing  and  file  them  away  for  future 
reference.  One  thing  leads  to  another, 
in  such  a  way  that  you  do  not  realize 
how  much  you  really  are  absorbing.  For 
instance,  some  time  ago  I  saw  an  Egyptian 
obelisk  at  the  head  of  the  Spanish  Steps, 
and  was  at  once  curious  to  know  about  it. 
1  found  there  were  seven  such  obelisks 
in  Rome.  After  I  looked  them  up,  I 
learned  of  the  separate  invasions  which 
brought  them  here.  I  learned  of  the 
friendship  of  a  long-dead  Caesar  and  an 
Egyptian  prince,  that  brought  one  as  a 
gift.  These  obelisks  have  not  always  stood 
where  they  are  at  the  present  time.  1 
looked  up  the  original  sites,  thus  learning 
much  simply  through  associating  the  past 
with  the  present.  Again,  on  a  chance  trip 
I  saw  the  old  aqueduct,  and  my  curiosity 
got  the  better  of  me  and  made  me  pay  a 
visit  to  the  library  for  investigation.  I 
learned  that  it  originally  fed  the  baths 
of  Caracalla.  1  took  a  trip  out  there  and 
saw  the  place,  the  luxury  of  which,  in  the 
eyes  of  some  historians,  led  to  the  downfall 
of  Roman  supremacy  by  changing  a  hardy, 
warlike  race  into  a  nation  of  pleasure- 
lovers.  Association  again.  You  learn 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  yourself  in 
seeing  the  sights. 


CUPID  HAS  HAD  TO  PRINT  A  SET  OF 

RULES  FOR  THE  DOUGH-BOYS 

IN  FRANCE 


SO  many  of  the  American  soldiers  in 
France  have  married  French  girls  that 
an  official  pamphlet  has  been  issued  setting 
out  the  legal  requirements  governing 
marriage  in  that  country.  This  has  cleared 
up  the  situation  somewhat,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  soldiers  are  concerned,  and  it  may 
have  had  a  salutary  effect  on  the  minds 
of  many  anxious  French  mothers  who  are 
said  to  be  flooding  the  mails  with  letters  of 
inquiry  as  to  the  status  of  their  daughters 
who  have  been  so  rash  as  to  enter  into 
matrimonial  alliances  with  the  khaki-clad 
youths  from  the  distant  and  no  doubt 
barbarous  land  on  the  other  side  of  the 
ocean.  Thus  one  woman  wrote,  "My 
daughter  is  soon  to  marry  an  American 
soldier  of  the  West,"  Mark  that— the  wild 
and  unkempt  West.  "Is  it  true,"  inquired 
she  then  with  fear  and  trembling,  "that 
still  the  Sioux  Indians  are  on  the  border 
and  that  my  child  is  in  danger  in  going 
there?"  And  another  asked,  "Is  it  true 
that  polygamy  exists  always  in  the  United 
States  and  that  my  son-in-law  will  have 
the  right  to  take  as  many  wives  as  he 
pleases?  " 

Of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
publish  anything  that  would  answer  all 
the  questions  that  might  present  them- 
selves to  the  minds  of  people  as  profoundly 
ignorant  regarding  America  and  its  ways  i 
as  such  questions  would  indicate.  But 
questions  regarding  what  the  French  law 
requires  of  a  dough-boy  about  to  marry  a 
French  girl  could  very  well  be  answered  in 
a  pamphlet,  and  so  Mr.  Charles  Gerson 
.  Loeb,  an  American  prominent  in  the  legal 
colony  in  Paris,  was  selected  to  draw  such  a 
document.  Its  principal  features  are  set 
out  in  the  New  York  Everting  World  as 
follows: 

"Marriage  in  France  is  essentially 
a  civil  contract.  This  principle  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution  of  1791  and  has 
been  consecrated  ever  since  by  the  laws  of 
the  French  Republic,  and  the  Penal  ("ode 
at  this  day  forbids  any  minister  or  priest 
of  any  Church  or  cult  to  give  a  marriage 
benediction  to  persons  who  have  not 
previously  justified  to  them  that  their 
marriage  has  been  celebrated  by  com- 
petent civil  officers,  that  is  to  say,  by  the 
mayor  of  the  town  or  district  in  which  at 
least  one  of  the  parties  has  resided  for  a. 
month. 

"It  follows  that  in  France  the  religious  , 
celebration  of  a  marriage  is  of  no  practical 
importance  whatsoever   and   has  no   legal 
force  or  effect. 

"AH  Americans,  whether  civilians,  offi- 
cers, or  soldiers,  forming  a  part  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France, 
are  subject  to  these  same  rules  when  they 
contract  a  marriage  in  France,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  the  bride  is  of 
American  or  foreign  nationality.  There- 
fore, in  all  eases  of  the  marriage  of  an 
American  in  France  the  ceremony  should  be 
carried  out  in  conformity  with  the  French' 
law  and  by  a  Krench  mayor.  The  laws 
of  the  United  States  hold  valid  a  marriage 
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SCIENTIFICALLY  engineered  throughout,  MACK  Trucks 
combine  reserve  power  and  strength  for  big  capacity  loads 
with  unusual  lightness*  The  making  of  MACK  cylinders 
illustrates  a  refinement  of  manufacture  that  is  typical.  Cast  in 
pairs,  the  cylinders  are  carefully  annealed  to  remove  internal 
stresses  before  being  reamed  to  exact  size. 

This  annealing  of  cylinders— practically  exclusive,to  MACK 
manufacture —prevents  warping  out  of  round  in  service,  gives 
greater  toughness  and  evenness  of  metal  texture—  |pnger  and 
more  efficient  service. 

Capacities  1  to  7l/2  tons— tractors  to  15  tons.  Special  bodies 
and  mechanical  equipment. 

Full  details  and  specifications  on  request^ 


INTERNATIONAL  MOTOR  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK 
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a  smile  I 

$1.25  the  pound 
at  our  agencies 
nearly  everywhere 
(usually  the  leading 
druggist). 
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For  pure  enjoyment.  The  delec- 
table coolness.  The  slightly  tart, 
fresh-grape  flavor.  The  satisfying, 
joyous  refreshingness  of  it. 


Welch's  is  the  perfect 
social  drink,  at  fountain, 
club  or  home.  Served 
cold,  diluted  with  plain  or 
charged  water,  it  is  com- 
plete. Added  to  lemonade 
or  punch,  it  gives  color 
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Welch  Ways,  a  Beautiful  Book 
of  99  recipes,  free  on  request. 
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Welch's  Grapelade 

A  discovery  in  grape  goodness.  A  superla- 
tive kind  of  jam,  without  seeds,  skins  or 
acid  crystals,  made  from  whole  ripe,  Welch 
quality  grapes.  In  15-ounce  glass  jars,  35c; 
in  8-ounce  tumblers,  20c. 
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contracted  in  France  between  two  Amer- 
icans or  between  an  American  and  a  French 
citizen,  or  between  an  American  and  a 
foreign  citizen  of  any  other  country  if 
the  marriage  is  done  in  accordance  with  the 
French  law." 

There  are  twenty  districts  in  Paris 
alone,  each  having  its  own  mayor,  and  the 
American  here  must,  of  course,  reside  in  the 
district  for  a  month,  or  the  girl  must  have 
done  so. 

The  pamphlet  goes  on  to  say  that  the 
test  of  capacity  to  marry  in  France  is 
nationality  and  domicile,  that  the  person 
wishing  to  marry  will  be  governed  by  the 
laws  of  his  own  country  as  to  age  limit,  the 
production  of  a  birth  certificate,  parental 
consent,  and  the  publication  of  bans.  In 
other  words,  an  American  marries  according 
to  French  ceremony  and  law,  but  his 
capacity  to  do  so  is  governed  by  the  laws 
of  the  State  from  which  he  comes.  As 
there  are  forty-eight  of  these  in  the  United 
States  and  each  has  a  difference  of  marriage 
laws,  the  question  has  its  own  peculiar 
possibilities. 

Where  the  French  law  requires,  for 
instance,  that  the  parties  must  pro- 
duce birth  certificates,  the  States  in 
America  have  no  such  requirement,  and 
the  French  require  an  affidavit  from  an 
American  as  to  his  birth,  attested  by  the 
certificate  of  a  lawyer  who  is  accredited 
at  the  American  Consulate. 

"This  affidavit,"  runs  the  instructions 
for  the  newly  weds,  "must  be  in  the 
French  language,  must  be  sworn  to 
before  a  duly  qualified  American  Consul  in 
France,  and  then  legalized  by  the  French 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  must 
contain: 

"1.  The  name  of  the  person  (full 
Christian  and  surname). 

"2.  Place  and  date  of  birth. 

"3.  The  full  name  of  his  or  her  father, 
and  the  mention  whether  or  not  he  is 
living  or  deceased. 

"4.  The  full  name  of  his  or  her  mother, 
and  also  as  to  whether  living  or  deceased. 

"5.  The  domicile  of  the  parties  and  their 
residence  in  the  United  States. 

"6.  The  fact  whether  he  or  she  has  ever 
been  married  before,  and,  if  so,  the  manner 
of  termination  of  such  previous  marital 
relation. 

"7.  If  divorced,  full  details  concerning 
the  divorce;  if  a  widow  or  widower,  full 
details  concerning  the  first  marriage  and 
the  date  of  the  decease  of  first  husband 
or  wife. 

"8.  If  naturalized,  place  and  date  of 
completion  of  naturalization." 

The  lawyer's  certificate  to  make  this 
hold  has  to  state  that  the  parties  are  of 
marrying  age  in  the  State  where  they 
reside;  that  no  birth  certificate  is  essen- 
tial; that  the  consent  of  parents  is  not 
necessary,  and  that  in  America  it  is  not 
required  to  publish  the  bans. 

One  would  fancy  that  all  of  these  details 
would  be  enough,  but  there  are  some  more 
to  face  the  American  who  is  bringing  home 
a  wife. 

The  landlord  or  the  janitor  of  the  house 
where  the  parties  live  must  give  them  a 
certificate  of  domicile  showing  more  than 
a  month's  residence  in  the  particular 
carrondissement,  or  district,  and  then  the 
mayor  may  make  the  pair  one. 

While  one  need  not  publish  the  bans 
in  America,  under  the  French  law  they 
have  to  be  published  in  France  for  all 
marriages.  Usually  the  period  is  for  ten 
days,  but  a  special  dispensation  is  given 
soldiers  and  war-workers  by  the  official 
who  corresponds  to  the  District  Attorney 
in  this  country. 
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FRANCE'S  OLD  TIGER  CAN  SMILE    \S 
WELL   AS    HOAR 


PREMIER  CLEMENCEAL1  of  Prance 
had  taken  the  measure  of  German 
diplomacy  Long  before  the  receril  Peace 
Conference,  writes  Arthur  Lynch  in  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  (London).  At  the  time 
when  the  Agadir  affair  threatened  to  light 
the  conflagration  that  was  started  later 
by  the  murder  of  the  Austrian  Archduke, 
the  German  Ambassador  came  to  see  the 
French  statesman,  and  began  to  adopt  the 
threatening  tone  which  had  served  him 
well  with  lesser  mortals.  On  this  classic  oc- 
casion, the  man  who  was  later  to  he  the  out- 
standing War  Premier  of  France  showed 
that  he  could  smile  as  effectively  as  lie  has 
since  shown  that  lie  can  roar.  In  the  face  of 
the  German  potentate's  threats,  we  read — 

Mr.  Clemencean  did  not  turn  a  hair. 
Exasperated  at  length,  the  Ambassador 
cried  that  if  France  did  not  at  once  climb 
down  he  would  leave  for  Berlin  that  very 
day.  Leaving  for  Berlin  meant,  of  course, 
a  declaration  of  war,  and  the  Ambassador 
had  hinted  that  war  would  mean  the 
annihilation  of  France  in  three  weeks. 

The  menace  was  terrible.  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau,  who  was  seated  all  the  time,  did  not 
seem  at  first  rightly  to  grasp  the  signif- 
icance of  what  the  German  representative 
had  said  to  him,  for  he  kept  rummaging 
among  a  number  of  old  papers  on  his  desk. 
Finally,  he  produced  the  French  equiva- 
lent of  Bradshaw,  and.  opening  the  pages, 
conned  the  time-table  deliberately,  while 
the  feelings  of  the  Ambassador  were  dis- 
played throughout  all  the  gamut  from  fury 
to  amazement.  Looking  up  at  length,  Mr. 
Clemenceau  replied  quietly:  "Well,  it 
must  be  this  evening;  I  see  you  have 
missed  the  morning  train  already." 

The  Ambassador  felt  that  his  tire  was 
punctured.  He  changed  his  tone  com- 
pletely, and  Agadir  was  scored  as  a  victory 
for  French  statesmanship. 

People  who  write  about  Mr.  Clemenceau 
nowadays  give  him  too  often  the  con- 
ventional airs  that  are  supposed  to  "go 
with"  heavy  statesmanship  just  as  palms 
go  with  Africa.  But  Mr.  Clemenceau 
is  really  too  big  a  man  for  the  "pose"  and 
"side"  and  air  of  profundity  and  mystery 
that  are  necessary  to  protect  the  second- 
rate  diplomat.  There  is  in  his  nature  a 
vein  of  wagge^,  the  spirit  of  Gavroche 
(the  Parisian  street  arab)  that  has  more 
than  once  asserted  itself  on  solemn  occasion. 

At  one  time,  many  years  ago,  Mr. 
Clemenceau  lost  his  chance  of  ruling  the 
destinies  of  France — until  the  fires  of  the 
war  proved  the  true  metal — by  his  frolic- 
some spirit.  An  election  was  pending  for 
President  of  the  Chamber,  and  the  fortu- 
nate candidate  would  at  once  be  in  the 
running  for  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 
The  votes  of  Mr.  Clemenceau's  party  were 
in  the  majority,  and  his  supporters  were 
assured  of  his  success. 

Now,  one  of  the  party  was  a  queer  old 
card,  whom  we  will  call  Mouffler — a  snuffy 
old  gentleman  who  had  hit  on  an  economical 
plan  for  getting  his  lunch.  He  used  to  go 
to  t-he  buffet  and  order  a  glass  of  beer,  and 
while  waiting  for  it  he  would  take  two  or 
three  sandwiches  and  deftly  slip  them 
into  the  tail-pocket  of  his  long  coat,  and 
then,  carrying  off  his  beer  to  a  corner,  he 
would  quietly  enjoy  his  frugal  repast.  Mr. 
Clemenceau  knew  of  this  trick,  and  one 
day,  when  he  saw  Mr.  Mouffler  slipping  the 
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All-Year-'Round  Outdoor  Sleeping 


In  planning  for  this  winter,  why  give 
up  the  joy  of  good  health  which  comes 
from  sleeping  in  pure,  fresh  air?  Ken- 
wood Sleeping  Bags  make  it  possible 
,  to  sleep  out  in  comfort  in  the  coldest 
weather.  They  have  warmth  without 
weight;  they  are  snug  and  yet  give  free 
movement  to  the  limbs  and  are  made  with- 
out lacing,  snaps  or  buckles.  Kenwood 
Sleeping  Bags  are  absolutely  wind-proof. 


Leading  sporting-goods  dealers  and 
department  stores  sell  Kenwood  Out- 
door Comfort  Products — sleeping  bags, 
sitting-out  bags,  automobile  robes,  and 
steamer  rugs,  etc.— distinctly  different 
in  designing  from  all  other  articles  in- 
tended for  the  same  use. 

If  you  cannot  get  Kenwood  Products 
at  your  dealer,  we  will  supply  you  direct. 


Our  Booklet— "OUTDOOR  COMFORT"— Free 

This  interesting  little  book  about  outdoor  sleeping  has  been 
carefully  prepared  for  the  discriminating.  It  illustrates,  in 
colors,  the  uses  for  Kenwood  Outdoor  Comforts  ;  shows  the 
various  Kenwood  Products,  and  describes  and  prices  them.  It 
will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request. 
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Canadian  Address:  Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  Canada 
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Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co. 
Service  in  France 

Industrial  reconstruction  in  France  demands  the  best  help  that 
America  can  give.  The  havoc  wrought  by  the  Huns  is  greater 
than  is  generally  realized.  For  example,  the  cotton  industry  of 
all  France  was  30%  destroyed;  the  woolen  industry  40%;  the 
linen  and  flax  80%;  while  glass  making,  beet  sugar  refining 
and  other  industries  were  almost  wholly  wiped  out. 

To  place  at  the  disposal  of  French  industry  the  experience  of 
Lockwood,  Greene  &  Co.,  a  French  company — Compagnie 
Lockwood  Greene— has  been  formed,  with  headquarters  in  Paris. 

This  Company  will  also  serve  as  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
of  ideas  between  French  industry  and  American  industry. 

American  manufacturers  or  business  men  whose  enterprises 
touch  or  interweave  in  any  way  with  French  industries  are 
invited  to  get  in  touch  with  Compagnie  Lockwood  Greene, 
either  through  any  of  the  offices  of  Lockwood,  Greene  & 
Company  in  America,  or  by  communication  with  the  Paris 
office  of  the  new  company. 


BUILDING 

WITH 
FORESIGHT1 


LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &  CO. 

ENGINEERS 

BOSTON,  60  FEDERAL  STREET  -  CHICAGO.  38  S.  DEARBORN  STREET 

ATLANTA,  HEALEY  BUILDING  ...  ...  NEW  YORK,  101  PARK  AVENUE 

LOCKWOOD.  GREENE  &   CO.   OF  CANADA,  LTD.,  MONTREAL,  P.  Q. 
COMPAGNIE  LOCKWOOD,  GREENE  &   CO.,  4T  AVE.  DE  L'OPERA,  PARIS.  FRANCE 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
(known"  over  there" 
as  U.S.  Trench  CoHee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers.  . 
Victory  now  en-  ^y 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public 

C.    F.    BLANKE    TEA   &    COFFEE    CO. 


For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  40c.  (foreign  50c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by    any  jobber.     Jobbers  — Write  Us. 


IS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASON  tNG. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Us. 

Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


sandwiches  into  his  tail-pocket  he  quietly 
took  them  out  again. 

Mr.  Moufiler  retired  to  his  corner  as 
usual,  hut  when  the  time  came  to  fish  out 
the  sandwiches  he  was  observed  searching 
his  pockets  with  a  look  of  bewilderment. 
Then  he  looked  up  and  caught  Mr.  Clemen- 
ceau  laughing  with  three  or  four  friends 
who  had  seen  the  whole  maneuver.  Mr. 
Mouffler  was  furious.  When  the  voting 
for  President  of  the  Chamber  took  place, 
Mr.  Clemenceau  lost  by  one  vote.  Mr. 
Mouffler  had  turned  the  scale  against  him. 
It  was  some  fifteen  years  before  Mr. 
Clemenceau  was  entrusted  with  power. 

Certainly  he  always  had  the  power  of 
criticism,  but  there  are  great  ups  and 
downs  in  the  life  of  a  journalist — that  is  the 
backbone  of  Mr.  Clemenceau's  public  char- 
acter—and there  have  been  times  when  his 
various  little  papers  have  depended  for  life 
on  the  good  will  of  some  long-suffering 
little  printer.  Mr.  Clemenceau  as  a  jour- 
nalist is  described  under  a  thin  disguise 
in  the  "Arriviste"  of  Felicien  Champsaur, 
and  the  novelist  has  not  missed  the 
jaunty,  waggish,  democratic  side  of  the 
great  man,  with  his  hat  cocked  over  his  ear, 
his  eye,  which  expresses  so  many  things, 
not  free  from  drollery,  and  the  offhand,  but 
friendly  nod  for  the  garcon  of  the  hall. 

I  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  imply  any 
lack  of  responsibility  in  this  leader  of  men. 
Mr.  Clemenceau  is  a  deep  classical  scholar, 
as  well  as  a  man  of  science,  but  he  is  not  of 
the  type  of  cricketer  who  goes  out  in  a 
test  match  trembling  with  the  solemnity 
of  the  occasion.  He  is  always  sure  of 
himself,  and  he  skelps  the  bowler  over  the 
chains  with  gaiety  and  abandon.  More- 
over, during  the  war  he  has  displayed  a 
Napoleonic  capacity  for  work.  He  sat  on 
a  number  of  important  committees,  and 
gave  the  right  impulsion  to  all;  but  he  never 
lost  the  wit  and  humor  of  Gavroche.  His 
remark  when  Cottin  was  preparing  to  fire 
— "He  is  going  to  miss  me" — was  neither 
one  of  the  heroics  of  Adelphi  melodrama 
nor  the  oracular  utterances  of  a  hypno- 
tized man;  it  was  simply  the  shrewd  judg- 
ment of  one  who  had  all  his  wits  about 
him,  and  on  whom  fear  had  no  hold. 


SOME    PERSONAL    CHARACTERISTICS 
OF  KOLCHAK,  THE  LEADING  ANTI- 
BOLSHEVIK  LEADER 


A  DMIRAL  KOLCHAK,  or  "General" 
■**■  Kolchak,  as  he  is  beginning  to  be 
called  since  he  seems  definitely  to  have 
transferred  his  martial  activities  from  sea 
to  land,  has  been  threatening  for  so  long 
to  oust  the  Bolshevik  Government  and 
spread  the  Dictatorship  of  Omsk  over  all 
Russia,  that  the  general  lack  of  personal 
details  about  him  is  surprizing.  It  will 
even  be  news  to  many  that  he  passed 
through  America  just  before  going  to 
Siberia,  where  he  "formed  the  nucleus 
from  which  the  new  government  has 
sprung."  A  fellow  countryman,  Count  A. 
Teherep-Spiridovitch,  now  in  England, 
presents  in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  this  brief 
account  of  the  Russian  leader: 

Kolchak,  whom  I  first  met  at  the 
Imperial  Naval  School  at  Petrograd,  to 
which  only  members  of  the  nobility  were 
admitted,  finished  his  course  of  study  about 
1892-1893.  Beyond  exhibiting  a  high 
sense  of  discipline,  coupled  with  efficiency 
in  his  work,  there  was  nothing  really  re- 
markable in  the  present  "Supreme  Regent" 
to  attract  the  notice  of  his  colleagues. 
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Three  billion  dollars 
are  to  be  spent 


THREE  billion  dollars  are  to  be 
spent  in  building  activities  suspended 
during  the  war.  In  the  associated  indus- 
tries affected  by  this  activity,  the  truck 
is  an  essential  instrument.  No  truck 
has  made  so  good  a  record  as  Pierce- 
Arrow  in  the  building  and  contracting 
business.  The  reason  is  its  inbuilt  de- 
pendability. It  delivers  more  work  in  a 
given  time  and  always  delivers  it.  Where 
delays  are  fatal  to  profits,  Pierce-Arrows 
are  indispensable. 

Ask  us  to  show  you  their  records  in 
actual  uses  similar  to  yours. 


THE  PIERCE-ARROW 

MOTOR  CAR   COMPANY 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


Immediate  Deliveries 


:™w5 
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A  New  Way  to  Bake 

A  Most  Difficult  Dish 


Some  Years  Ago 

The  scientific  cooks  in  the  Van 
Camp  laboratories  took  up  the  study 
of  Baked  Beans. 

These  are  experts,  college  trained 
in  culinary  science,  chemistry  and 
dietetics. 

One  problem  was  to  make  Baked 
Beans  digestible.  Another  was  to 
make  them  more  likable.  It  took  them 
four  years  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  the  cost  was  about  #100,000. 


They  Studied  Baking 

Beans  baked  in  old  w  ays  were  unfit. 
They  were  very  hard  to  digest.  They 
were  broken  and  crisped  in  the 
baking. 

So  they  devised  steam  ovens  where 
the  beans  were  baked  for  hours  under 
pressure  at  245  degrees.  They  came 
out  easy  to  digest,  yet  whole  and 
mealy,  uncrisped  and  unbroken. 


They  Studied  Beans 

First,  they  studied  beans  to  learn 
which  beans  are  best.  Now  all  the 
beans  used  in  Van  Camp's  are  selected 
by  analysis. 

They  found  that  boiling  in  hard 
water  made  beans  tough.  So  all  our 
water  is  now  freed  from  minerals. 


They  Tested  Sauces 

They  made  and  compared  856 
sauces  to  attain  the  pinnacle  of  zest. 
And  they  bake  that  sauce  with  the 
pork  and  beans,  so  that  every  atom 
shares  its  delightful  tang. 

Men  Are  Delighted 

Hundreds  of  men  have  come  to  Van 
Camp's  to  congratulate  these  experts 
on  this  new-day  dish.  Thousands  of 
men  every  day  go  to  lunch  at  restau- 
rants which  serve  Van  Camp's.  And 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  this  dish 
has  brought  a  new  conception  of 
Baked  Beans. 

If  you  don't  know  this  ideal  dish, 
order  a  few  cans  now. 


ttpR 

Pork  and  Beans 

Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce  — Also  Baked  Without  the  Sauce 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut  Butter 

Chili  Con  Carnc  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp 's  Soups 
18  Kinds 


Van  Camp  's 
Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 


A  few  years  later,  1900-1903,  he  held 
rank  as  an  assistant  commander  on  the 
yaeht  Zaria  in  the  polar  expedition  of 
Baron  Thol.  He  had  served  on  board  the 
ironclad  Sebastopol  in  the  Mediterranean 
prior  to  joining  Thol,  to  whom,  in  his 
eagerness,  he  offered  his  services  by 
telegram. 

In  addition  to  performing  the  duties  of  hjr- 
drologist  to  the  expedition.  Kolehak  wrote 
a  monograph  on  ''polar  Ices,"  and  sup- 
plied the  material  for  a  new  chart  of  the 
northern  coast  of  Siberia.  For  the  mono- 
graph he  received  a  prize  from  the  Academy 
of  Science  at  Petrograd. 

Xot  very  tall,  dark,  with  penetrating 
brown  eyes,  Admiral  Kolehak  at  this 
period  is  remembered  for  his  unusual 
perseverance,  courage,  and  good  judgment. 
His  scientific  knowledge  was  considerably 
higher  than  the  average  attained  by  his 
contemporaries. 

When,  during  his  second  year  of  polar 
exploration,  Baron  Thol  was  lost,  Kolehak 
led  a  whale-boat  party  sent  to  find  him. 
Bennet  Island,  three  hundred  miles  north 
of  the  New  Siberian  Islands,  was  searched 
in  vain  for  the  missing  explorer. 

In  1905,  at  the  time  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  was  at  its  height,  Lieutenant  Kolehak 
was  given  command  of  a  destroyer,  in 
which  he  served  until  peace  was  declared. 
He  carried  out  several  daring  exploits, 
and  received  the  St.  George  Sword  from  the 
Emperor.  This  sword,  ornamented  by  a 
brilliant  gilt  handle  with  the  Cross  of  St. 
George,  was  destined  to  figure  in  an  incident 
connected  with  the  Bolsheviki. 

Following  the  Japanese  War,  Kolehak 
took  a  degree  in  naval  science  at  the  Naval 
Academy,  and  entered  the  service  of  the 
Naval  General  Staff.  Altho  he  still  only 
ranked  as  a  lieutenant,  he  carried  out 
some  complicated  technical  work  with 
exceptional  ability,  and  also  prepared  a 
ten  years'  ship-building  program  for  the 
Duma. 

When  he  had  completed  his  tasks  in  this 
direction,  he  retired  from  the  Naval  General 
Staff,  on  which  he  had  been  offered  a  very 
prominent  position,  and  asked  for  the 
command  of  a  destroyer  in  the  Baltic  Sea. 
He  was  then  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
commander  and  placed  under  Admiral 
Essen.  The  latter,  on  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  1914,  appointed  him  to  his  staff,  giving 
him  the  responsible  task  of  working  out  the 
plans  of  naval  action  against  the  enemy. 

A  friend  of  mine,  who  was  in  command 
of  a  squadron  of  cruisers  and  came  into 
constant  contact  with  Kolehak,  formed  the 
highest  appreciation  of  his  former  sub- 
ordinate. "Our  free  exchange  of  opinion," 
he  declares,  "always  gave  the  best  results, 
and  I  affirm  that  the  successful  work  of  the 
Baltic  Fleet  in  the  operations  against  the 
Germans  was  largely  due  to  the  young 
officer  in  question." 

After* the  death  of  Admiral  Essen,  Kol- 
ehak declined  to  remain  on  the  staff.  He 
thereupon  took  over  a  flotilla  of  destroyers, 
which  he  operated  so  successfully  that  it 
quickly  became  obvious  that  he  was  as 
well  equipped  to  execute  dashing  exploits 
as  he  was  to  plan  them.  He  now  ranked 
as  a  naval  captain. 

When  the  first  revolution  broke  out  in 
1917  he  had  already  readied  admiral's 
rank,  and  commanded  the  Black  Sea  Fleet. 

He  promptly  recogni/.ed  the  Provisional 
Government,  and  later  carried  through  t ho 
political  reforms  among  the  crews  of  his 
ships  without  bloodshed.  He  succeeded 
in  maintaining  discipline  and  good  behavior 
among  all  afloat,  as  well  as  showing  the 
enemy  that  the  Baltic  Fleet  was  ready  to 
fight. 
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In  spite  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  Kol- 
chak's  seamen  remained  for  sonic  time  :i 
threat  to  the  Turks  and  (Jermans.  How- 
ever, through  the  evil  example  of  the  Baltic 

Fleet,  (here  was  a  declino  in  their  morale. 
They  eventually  became  so  unruly,  indeed, 
that  Kolehak  presented  them  with  an 
ultimatum,  the  sense  of  which  was  that  if 
they  did  not  recognize  him  as  their  chief 
he  would  at  once  resign.  No  agreement 
was  reached. 

The  Bolsheviki  had  voted  for  the  dis- 
arming of  all  officers,  and  before  the  Admiral 
left  his  ship  a  deputation  requested  him  to 
give  up  his  arms.  The  St.  George  Sword 
he  had  received  from  the  Czar  lie  refused 
to  hand  over.  There  was  a  scene,  in 
which  he  defied  ithe  sailors  and  threw  the 
sword  into  the  sea.  Other  officers  were 
arrested,  but  his  prestige  was  so  great 
that  he  was  allowed  to  leave  Sevastopol  for 
Petrograd  without  further  molestation. 

He  was  later  sent  by  the  Admiralty  to 
America.  From  America  Kolehak  went  to 
Siberia,  and  in  due  course  formed  the 
nucleus  from  which  the  new  government 
has  sprung. 


DOUGH-BOYS'  FLY-SWATTING   SHOCKS 
THE  TEUTONS 


NO  doubt  by  way  of  retaliation  for  all 
the  mean  things  said  about  the  Huns 
during  the  period  of  the  war,  the  German 
newspapers  are  now  publishing  stories  of 
atrocious  crimes  committed  by  American 
soldiers  in  the  occupied  territory  of  Ger- 
many, says  Richard  Henry  Little  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune.  Mr.  Little  met  a  German 
who  had  been  traveling  in  the  occupied 
zone,  however,  and  was  by  him  informed 
that  there  was  no  foundation  for  these 
stories.  The  German  farmer  folk,  said 
this  man,  in  the  region  where  the  Amer- 
icans are  located,  regard  the  latter  as  kind, 
agreeable  beings,  albeit  lunatics  and  also 
millionaires.  They  complained  of  no  out- 
rages perpetrated  by  the  O.  D.  boys,  but 
they  did  mention  a  few  of  their  funny  ways, 
which  are  utterly  beyond  the  Teutonic 
understanding,  and  hence  are  viewed,  if  not 
with  suspicion,  at  least  with  astonishment, 
not  unmixed  with  pity  that  human  beings 
should  permit  themselves  to  get  that  way. 
The  edifying  information  furnished  Mr. 
Little  by  the  obliging  traveler  is  set  out,  in 
part,  as  follows: 

"The  peasants  told  me,"  said  he,  "you 
might  never  know  an  American  was  mad 
unless  a  fly  came  into  the  room.  When 
the  American  sees  a  fly  a  strange,  hard 
glitter  comes  into  his  eyes.  Then  you 
see  he  is  crazy.  His  mania  makes  him 
want  to  hit  the  fly.  He  folds  up  news- 
papers and  tiptoes  over  behind  the  fly 
and  strikes  at  it  with  great  viciousness. 
If  it  does  not  die,  he  pursues  it,  calls  in 
more  soldiers,  and  strikes  at  the  fly." 

The  traveler  said  some  German  farmers 
who  had  observed  this  strange  action  on  the 
part  of  American  soldiers  were  -walling  to 
make  allowances.  They  said  probably  in 
America  flies  were  large  and  that  their  bite 
caused  instant  death.  Therefore,  Ameri- 
cans had  formed  the  habit  of  killing  all 
flies  they  saw. 

The  traveler  said  another  proof  the 
farmer  in  the  occupied  zone  had  that 
Americans  were  stark,  raving  mad  was 
because     they     made     them     open     their 


OldStory/ 


{.What  the  officer  said) 

GLARING  headlights  caused  the  accident — the  same  old  story. 
Most  night  accidents  are  caused  by  improper  lighting— either 
blinding  glare,  or  diffusion  which  scatters  and  reduces  the  light  so 
a  driver  can't  see  ahead. 

'  'You'd  think  every  car  owner  would  realize  the  vital  importance 
of  safe,  efficient  headlights.  Driving  at  night  will  be  safer  than 
by  day  when  glare  is  eliminated.  But  see  how  the  cars  increase 
in  number  every  month  and  think  what  havoc  a  single  pair  of 
glaring  lights  may  cause. 

"It's  high  time  for  all  honest  men  to  equip  with  a  reliable  de- 
vice or  else  stay  home  at  nights." 

Be  a  Gentleman  on  the  Road  and  use  Conaphores 

Join  the  million  considerate  motorists  who  safeguard  night 
driving  with  Conaphores.  Notice  them  as  you  pass.  Then  equip 
your  car,  for  your  own  safety  and  comfort.  The'  best  accident 
insurance— and  the  cheapest— is  accident  prevention. 

Signals  of  Safety  and  Courtesy 

Just  as  Corning  Semaphore  glass  protects  every  great  railway 
in  the  country,  so  Conaphores  protect  motorists  and  make  night 
driving  safe.  Clear  glass  Conaphores  have  established  their  merit 
by  outselling  all  similar  devices  during  the  past  two  years.  Noviol 
(yellow)  Conaphores  have  the  wonderful  advantage  of  longer 
range  in  dust,  fog  or  snow,  and  for  all-around  use  are  unequalled. 
They  are  the  instantly  recognized  signal  of  safety  and  courtesy. 

Conaphore  Sales  Division,  Edward  A.  Cassidy  Co.,  Mgrs. 

281  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

LEGAL  IN  ALL  STATES  AND  CANADA 


S^AttSE  SES5  CORN  I NG  GLASS  WORKS 

Corning,  New  York,  U.  S.  A. 
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Where  to  Go — 

description  of  each  trip 

How  to  Get  There — 

directions  at  every  fork  and  turn 

What  to   See — 

points  of  interest  along  the  way 

Where  to   Stop — 

desirable     hotels     and     garages 

Every  question  answered 
simply  and  concisely  in 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
S  BLUE  BOOK .% 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore, 
supply  store,  garage,  or  news-stand 
and  examine  a  copy.  Price  $3.00,  or 
sent   postpaid   on  receipt  of  $3.15. 

utomobile  Blue  Book 
dishing   Company 

York  Chicago 

San  Francisco 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly     becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


FITS  AIR-TIGHT 
CAN'T  STICK 

This  lid  seals  Witt's  Can  and  Pail  tight 
as  a  vault.  Dogs  can't  scatter  the  gar- 
bage; flies  can't  breed;  odors  can't  get 
out.  The  Witt's  lid  fits  air-tight  and 
stays  tight;  but  it  never  sticks.  Witt's 
outlasts  two  ordinary  cans.  Made  of 
deeply  corrugated,  galvanized  steel  — 
rust-proof  and  29  times  stronger  than 
plain  steel.  Buy  Witt's  for  yourhome.  It 
saves  you  money.  Write 
for  booklet  and  name  of 
nearest  Witt  dealer. 

THE  WITT  CORNICE  CO. 
Dept.  D2         Cincinnati,  O. 

Look  for  the  Yellow  Label 

WITT'S 
CAN  & 
PAIL 


windows  at  night  and  let  in  the  deadly 
night  air,  which  every  German  peasant 
knows  is  most  poisonous. 

The  German  fanner  likes  to  close  all 
windows  at  night  and  plug  up  every  key- 
hole to  keep  out  the  deadly  night  air,  but, 
if  the  Americans  catch  them  with  the 
windows  dosed,  they  haul  them  into  court 
and  fine  them. 

The  peasants  say  the  American  soldiers 
told  them  it  was  oiie  of  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points  that  all  Germans  should 
have  their  windows  open  at  night,  which  is 
proof  to  some  that  Americans  want  to  kill 
the  Germans  off  with  consumption,  Avhile 
others  say  it  shows  Wilson  is  as  mad  as 
tlie  rest   of  the  Americans. 


WHY  A  CARTOONIST  WOULD  RATHER 

LIVE  IN  DES  MOINES  THAN  IN 

NEW  YORK 


OUT  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  lives  J.  N. 
Darling,  the  cartoonist,  better  known 
as  "Ding,"  as  his  signature  appears  on 
many  of  his  drawings  that  grace  our  pages. 
Of  course,  Mr.  Darling  is  not  the  only 
person  in  the  Iowa  capital  city.  A  good 
Des  Moines  patriot  will  inform  any  in- 
quirer that  there  are  at  least  119,999 
other  citizens  in  the  town.  But  Darling- 
is  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  of  them.  The 
reason  is  that  his  drawings  are  published 
daily  in  sixty-six  leading  newspapers  in 
this  country,  circulating  among  many  mil- 
lions of  people,  a  large  majority  of  whom 
turn  to  "Ding's"  cartoon  the  first  thing 
upon  receiving  their  paper.  Mr.  Darling 
was  brought  up  in  a  little  town  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Iowa.  His  first  job  as 
cartoonist,  it  is  said,  was  on  a  Sioux  City 
paper.  Later  he  became  connected  with 
the  Des  Moines  Register.  It  was  here  that 
his  work  first  began  to  attract  wide  atten- 
tion, and  presently  it  was  conceded  on  all 
hands  that  "Ding"  was  nothing  less  than  a 
genius  and  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
American  cartoonists.  By  that  time,  of 
course,  people  began  to  say  thathe'wouldn't 
stay  long  in  Des  Moines,  for  a  well-defined 
idea  prevails  in  practically  every  part  of 
our  beloved  land  when  a  fellow  assays  more 
than  fourteen-karat  ability  in  any  line  the 
only  place  for  him  to  live  and  move  and 
have  his  scintillating  being  is  in  the  East, 
by  which  is  meant  New  York  City.  So 
everybody  in  Iowa  was  expecting  almost 
any  day  to  sec  Mr.  Darling  shake  the  Des 
Moines  dust  off  his  sandals  and  beat  it  for 
the  overgrown  town  on  the  island  which 
once  sold  for  the  measly  sum  of  twenty- 
four  dollars.  But  "Ding"  stayed  right 
on   in    Des   Moines,   drawing  cartoons   that 

were  a  joy  to  everybody  in  the  Hawkeye 

Stale  and  anybody  else  outside  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  get  hold  of  The  Register.  Then 
one  day,  without  any  warning,  the  long- 
expected    announcement    was    made   thai 

J.  N.  Darling  was  severing  his  Des  Moines 
connections  and  was  going  to  New  York. 
Everybody  was  sad,  because  it  had  almost 
come  to  be  understood  that  he  was  to 
remain  in  Iowa.  But  to  New  York  went 
"Ding,"   and   all    his   native   State   saw    of 


him  thereafter  was  now  and  then  a  series 
of  his  cartoons  carried  by  some  of  the 
papers.  Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  it  was 
reported  that  "Ding"  was  coming  back. 
And  he  did  come  back.  A  cartoon  appeared 
in  The  Register  representing  the  cartoonist 
walking  into  Iowa  with  a  joyous  smile  on 
his  face,  and  the  same  cartoon  showed 
broad  smiles  also  on  the  faces  of  sundry 
Iowa  cows,  horses,  and  "baby  beeves,"  and 
happy  curls  in  the  tails  of  smiling  Iowa 
hogs.  And  now  in  fine  rooms  on  the  fourth 
floor  of  the  new-  Register  building  "Ding" 
is  happily  ensconced,  drawing  cartoons  as 
contentedly  for  his  sixty-six  papers  as  if 
such  a  place  as  New  York  City  didn't 
exist  on  this  planet.  It  has  been  a  matter 
of  some  curiosity  to  Mr.  Darling's  numerous 
admirers  why  he  did  not  stay  in  New  York, 
and  the  editor  of  The  American  Magazine 
asked  him  to  write  an  article  telling  why  he 
preferred  to  live  in  Des  Moines.  The 
cartoonist  responds  by  stating,  in  effect, 
that  he  can  draw  cartoons  just  as  well  in 
Des  Moines  as  in  New  York,  and  the 
former  is  a  place  where  he  can  cultivate 
friendships  to  better  advantage  and  can 
do  fully  as  good  a  job  of  living  as  in  New 
York.  When  Mr.  Darling  occasionally 
visits  New  York  now  he  sometimes  feels 
the  call  to  live  there  once  more.  He  says, 
however:  "Whenever  I  get  the  feeling  that 
New  York  offers  the  fullest  and  most  com- 
plete expression  of  life,  I  take  the  subway 
out  to  see  my  old  friend  the  coyote,  and  he 
and  I  sit  down  and  yearn  for  home."  This 
coyote  friend  of  his,  Mr.  Darling  explains, 
lives  in  the  Bronx  Zoo.     He  says  of  him:  , 

He  has  a  furnished  apartment,  serA'ants, 
trained  nurses  for  his  children,  aristocratic 
neighborhood,  fine  view  overlooking  the 
park,  and  the  best  of  meals  served  from 
a  near-by  community  kitchen  of  unques- 
tionable excellence.  He  even  has  an  iron 
grill-work  entrance  which,  so  I  am  told,  is 
considered  the  final  mark  of  social  distinc- 
tion in  New  York  architecture.  His  is  the 
last  cage  to  the  north  in  the  row  occupied 
by  the  members  of  the  American  WTolf 
family  (one  of  our  very  oldest  families). 

But  in  spite  of  the  pride  his  mother  must 
feel  and  his  friends  back  home  may  have 
over  his  exalted  station  in  life,  he  is  bored 
to  distraction.  He  gazes  wistfully  hour  after 
hour  out  through  the  bars  of  his  cage.  I 
do  not  know  how  much  coyotes  are  given 
to  introspection,  but  I  gather  from  his 
expression  that  he  wishes  lie  were  out  on 
the  barren  knob  of  a  prairie  sand-hill 
where  he  could  yap  and  howl  to  his  heart's 
content,  terrifying  all  the  little  cotton- 
tails and  field-mice  into  spasms,  and 
plotting  how  he  might  stalk  a  young  and 
tender  grouse  for  his  breakfast. 

"Of  course,"  says  "Ding,"  "the  case 
of  the  coyote  and  mine  are  not  exactly 
parallel;  for  no  curator  of  the  greatest  zoo 
in  the  world  ever  set  a  trap  for  me  and 
tried  to  drag  me,  willy-nilly,  into  the  spot- 
light." Then  he  explains  why  people  go  to 
New  York: 

With  me,  going  to  New  York  has  been 
more  a  matter  of  "Having  passed  the  ex- 
aminations in  the  eighth  grade,  the  folk 
at    home    expect,    of   course,    you'll   go   on 
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EXPLOSION  WHISTLE 
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Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  BU E LL  Explos io n 
Whistles  made  are  in- 
stalled on  passenger   cars. 


THE  clear,  distinctive  Toot  -Toot  -Toot 
youVe    been    hearing   on    city  street 

and  country  road,  is  the  note  of  the  BUELL  Explo- 
sion Whistle. 

For  no  other  has  the  full,  pleasing  tone,  the  absolute  relia- 
bility of  action,  the  element  of  instant  warning  that  places 
the  BUELL  on  top  as  the  signal  par  excellence. 

BUELL  Explosion  Whistles  are  a  decided  mechanical  success,  passing  the 
hardest  tests  imposed  by  the  engineering  departments  of  over  fifty-four 
manufacturers  who  have  adopted  them  as  equipment. 

You,  too,  will  approve  the  BUELL  for  touring  car,  limousine  or  fleet  of 
trucks.     Your  dealer  has  them  or  will  get  them  for  you  at  once. 

Two  models,  chime  and  single  tone,  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 

Dealers,   write  for  special  proposition. 

BUELL    MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

3001-05  Cottage  Grove  Avenue    -    Chicago,  Illinois 
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Modernize 
the  Old  Home 
with  Oak  Floors 

You  can  hunt  through  many 
a  new  house  and  not  find  one 
without  handsome,  "dustless" 
shining  oak  floors.  This  you 
know,  and  it  probably  adds  to 
your  dissatisfaction  with  the 
floors  in  the  old  home  if  they 
are  not  oak. 

Know,  then,  this  pleasant  fact  also! 
You  can  have  modern,  housework- 
saving  oak  floors  laid  ri&ht  over  your 
old  floors  at  a  cost  including  finishing 
below  what  new  carpets  would  cost. 

Oak  floors  are  often  found  in  such 
costly  surroundings  that  few  imagine 
how  little  they  cost.  Call  in  the  car- 
penter and  ask  for  a  figure  on  every 
room.  You'll  be  astonished — and  &lad. 

The  Book  of  Oak  Floors 

is  a  very  new  and  handsome  brochure 
which  tells  the  whole  story.  We  shall 
be  happy  to  send  it  if  you  will  ask  for  it. 
(It  tells  how  to  make  a  200  %  to  500% 
investment  in  oak  floors  for  an  old  apart 
ment  building,  too.) 

Oak  Flooring  Mfrs'.  Assn. 
1012  Ashland  Block: 
^ —  Chicago: 


E   International  Mill  &  Timber  Co.  BayDci?J;  Michigan   E 


Enclosed  find   10c  for  your  1919  De  Luxe  Book  of 
I    Sterling  System  Homes. 

;    Name ~ m 


\  Send  This  Coupon  \ 

and  10c  and  we  will  send  you  our  De  Luxe  Book 
of  Sterling  Homes.    This  is  the  most  beautiful 


Address  -  book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Every  prospec- 

"   tiye  home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for  the 
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valuable  guiding  information  it  contains. 
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through  high  school."  You  know  how 
it  is  with  the  home  folk — God  bless  'em. 
I  guess  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the 
country  has  a  cornet  soloist  in  the  band 
who  "ought  by  rights  to  be  playing  with 
Sousa."  If  it  isn't  a  eornetist,  it's  the 
local  tenor,  who  is  "just  wasting  his  time 
around  here  and  really  ought  to  go  into 
grand  opera."  Or,  maybe,  it  is  the  star 
reciter  of  Marion  Willoughby  Jones's 
local  College  of  Dramatic  Art,  Elocution, 
and  Music,  who  "has  just  lots  and  lots  of 
flattering  offers  from  Belasco  to  go  on  the 
stage." 

And  such  is  the  nature  of  "artists"  that 
after  the  townspeople  have  talked  in  that 
manner  long  enough  they  have  a  way  of  be- 
lieving it  themselves,  and  think  it  is  up  to 
them  to  prove  it.  So  they  pack  up  their 
things  and  move  to  New  York.  Aside  from 
this  little  variation  in  the  method  of  arriv- 
ing in  New  York,  the  parallel  of  the  coyote 
and  the  Westerner  who  goes  to  live  in 
New  York  is  quite  complete. 

The  cartoonist  discusses  briefly  as  fol- 
lows the  matters  of  working  and  living 
with  reference  to  the  place  where  those 
things  are  done: 

So  far  as  making  cartoons  is  concerned, 
I  can  not  see  that  it  would  make  a  bit  of 
difference  whether  I  live  in  New  York,  Des 
Moines,  or  Mozambique.  The  days  when 
my  cartoon  "falls  "  in  the  baking  any  place 
would  seem  disagreeable — and  would  be 
quite  a  little  more  disagreeable  for  my 
being  there,  too.  And  the  days  when  I  do 
"ring  the  bell"  I  could  be  happy  anywhere 
in  the  world. 

So  much  for  working  in  any  place  in 
particular.  But  when  it  comes  to  doing  a 
good  job  of  really  living,  I  can  see  nothing 
in  dwelling  in  New  York  that  would  tempt 
me  to  trade  my  present  surroundings  in 
Des  Moines,  altho  there  is  nothing  gor- 
geous or  unusual  about  the  little  quiet  by- 
way off  the  main-traveled  road  which  John 
and  Mary  and  "Penny  "  and  I  call  home. 

It  isn't  so  quiet  tho,  after  all,  when  you 
come  to  think  of  it;  for  John  is  digging  a 
"pirate's"  cave  in  the  back  yard,  and 
yesterday  surreptitiously  smuggled  some 
of  his  mother's  table  silver  and  her  best 
lunch-cloth  into  the  grimy  depths  of  his 
cavern  to  aid  in  the  festivities  of  a  "  wienie" 
roast  with  the  neighbors'  boys.  This  morn- 
ing four  wild  ducks  flew  up  and  down  the 
creek  that  skirts  our  back  yard.  And  while 
we  were  at  breakfast  Kip  dropt  in  to  say 
that  he'd  be  ready  to  start  for  the  duck 
slough  at  four-thirty  this  afternoon  for  the 
evening  shoot,  a  night  at  the  farmhouse. 
an  early  breakfast  of  home-made  sausage, 
and  a  whole  platter  of  fresh  eggs,  and  then 
the  morning  shoot,  and  home  to-morrow 
in  time  for  the  day's  work. 

There's  nothing  heroic  about  all  these 
things,  but  did  any  John  ever  dig  a  pirate 
cave  in  the  back  yard  of  a  New  York 
apartment?  And  did  any  one  ever  drop 
in  at  a  sixteen-story  apartment  on  River- 
side Drive  while  you  were  at  your  buck- 
wheat cakes  and  whet  your  appetite  for 
life  with  news  that  the  ducks  were  thick 
in  the  slough  north  of  town? 

Then  Mr.  Darling  speaks  of  the  lack  in 
New  York  of  what  lie  calls  the  "drop  in" 
sort  of  companionship.  He  says  it  seems 
essential  to  him  to  live  near  good  friends. 
This  can  not  be  done  in  New  York,  he 
declares.     He  asks: 

What,  for  instance,  do  folks  in  New  York- 
do    when    they    wake    up    in    the    morning 
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bursting  with  the  impulse  to  say  "Hello" 
to  somebody'.'  Your  most  intimate  friend 
probably  lives  in  New  Ftochelle,  while  you 

hole  up  somewhere  between  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-ninth  Street  and  Montclair, 
New  Jersey.  When  the  uncontrollable 
desire  to  be  sociable  comes  on,  you  write1 
«>r  telephone,  and  a,  week  from  next  Tuesday 
you  meet  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  de- 
livering your  erstwhile  spontaneous  out- 
bursts of  greetings.  It's  like  opening  a 
bottle  of  sparkling  burgundy  to  drink 
w  eek  after  next. 

"Ding"  says  it  isn't  thai  New-Yorkers 
don't  like  friends.  In  his  opinion  they  are 
starving  for  good,  plain,  old-fashioned 
comradeship,  but  they  are  handicapped. 
They   haven't    the   opportunity   to   make 

friends  properly.  Then  he  sets  out,  what 
he  thinks  is  required  to  promote  friendship : 

I  have,  a  feeling  that-  to  make  a  real 
friend  you  must,  sit,  up  all  night  Avith  him 
in  a  damp  cellar  feeding  his  dog  lard  to 
keep  him  from  dying  of  poison;  or  maybe 
some  one  has  taken  care  of  children  num- 
ber one  and  number  two  while  number  three 
was  having  scarlet  fever.  Either  that,  or  you 
must  have  played  on  the  same  old  football 
team  together  when  you  were  younger,  or 
you  must  have  sung  bass  to  his  tenor  in  the 
old  college  quartet,  or  something  that  gave 
you  a  deeper  insight  into  his  being  than 
you  are  apt  to  get  while  drest  up  in  your 
evening  clothes  at  a  seven  o'clock  dinner. 

According  to  Darling  they  have  all  the 
facilities  for  developing  friendship  in  Des 
Moines.     He  says: 

We  don't  have  as  many  shows  and  bright 
lights  out  here,  but  we  see  the  same  folk 
often  enough  to  know  one  another  without 
being  introduced  all  around  again  every 
time  we  meet. 

I  have  often  wondered  what  would 
happen  if  a  jovial  soul  should  breeze  into  a 
New  York  subway-train  some  fine  morning 
with  a  lusty  "Hello,  everybody.  How's 
everybody  this  morning?"  and  slap  the 
subway -guard  on  the  back.  His  effer- 
vescence would  be  about  as  acceptable  as 
if  he  tried  to  join  in  the  choruses  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  from  his  seat  in  the 
parquet.  They'd  probably  have  a  wagon 
from  the  detention  hospital  waiting  for 
him  at  the  next  station.  You  can  say 
"Good  morning"  to  almost  anybody  Out 
West  without  being  suspected  of  attempt- 
ing to  pick  his  pockets  or  to  sell  a  gold 
brick. 

Going  to  New  York  to  make  cartoons 
reminds  "Ding"  of  the  old-fashioned  game 
of  "Going  to  Jerusalem,"  in  which  a 
number  of  people  scramble  for  chairs  on 
which  to  sit  down,  the  excitement  being 
furnished  by  the  fact  that  there  is  always 
one  less  chair  than  there  are  participants 
in  the  game,  and  hence  one  person  must 
remain  standing,  to  his  sorrow  and  disgrace. 
Says  Mr.  Darling: 

Going  to  Jerusalem  may  be  all  right  as 
a  sporting  proposition  if  you  can't  think  of 
anything  else  to  do;  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  man  who  is  looking  for  a  com- 
fortable place  to  sit  down,  the  next  room, 
where  there  are  plenty  of  armchairs  with 
Russia  leather  upholstery  and  a  pillow  at 
your  back,  has  a  decided  advantage.  So 
leaving  my  comfortable  little  nook  and 
going  to  New  York  to  live  and  to  work 


Confusing  "Price  with  "Cost 

The  motor  in  your  car  may  actually  be  low  priced  compared  with  a 
Wisconsin,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  will  not  ultimately  cost  con- 
siderably more. 

When  a  Wisconsin  Motor  leaves  the  shop  it  is  ready  for  service.  It 
has  already  been  tested  out,  run  until  it  operates  perfectly.  Every  part 
is  performance  perfect. 

Now    You    Can    Get    a    Wisconsin 
Powered  Car 

Our  great  plant  has  been  released  from  war  service.  This,  with  a  large 
factory  addition,  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  greatly  increase  our  output 
of  pleasure  car  motors. 

Write  for  specifications  and  the  Wisconsin's  record 
WISCONSIN  MOTOR  MFG.  CO. 

Station  A,  Dept.  350  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

mcrc>ti>TTT/-\Dc  (  New  York  Branch:  T.  M.  Fenner,  21  Park  Row,  Factory  Rep. 
UJb  1  K1BU1VKS:  j  Marine  Equipment  8t  Supply  Co.,  610  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Pacific  Coast  Distributor: 
Earl  P.  Cooper  Co. 

1310  So.  Los  Angeles  Street 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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Push  Rods 

Roller  type,  hardened 
steel,  large  diameter  and 
bored  out  for  lightness. 
Provided  with  case  hard- 
ened adjusting  screws. 
Complete  assembly  can  be 
removed  without  disturb- 
ing other  parts. 
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Three  Important  Facts  About 

KEYSTONE 


Look  for  tlte 
added  Keystone. 
Send  for 
free  booklet 
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Apollo 

Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products  as 
formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets  give  unequaled 
service.  Keystone  quality  is  also  supplied 
in  Black  Sheets,  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  etc. 
Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Cornices,  Spouting,  Gutters,  Cisterns,  Cul- 
verts,Tanks,  Flumes, and  all  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  This  Company  manufactures 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  for  every  known  purpose. 


THE  NAME  is  true,  not  fanci- 
ful, and  states  exactly  the  nature 
of  the  product — high  grade  steel 
alloyed  with  copper. 

THE  FEATURES  are  increased 
resistance  to  rust  and  longer  life 
for  all  exposed  sheet  metal  work. 

THE  PRICE  is  consistent— and 
represents  no  excessive  premiums 
but  a  proper  charge  for  the  manu- 
facture of  higher  quality  products: 

Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Black  Sheets,  Galvanized  Sheets, 
Tin  Plates,  Roofing  Products,  Etc. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,   General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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National  IS  RecipeBook 


PreservesUmr  Pet  Recipes 
Index -Tables -Wash  Cover 


AN  ORDERLY  FILE  FOR  ORDERLY  HOUSEKEEPERS 

EVERY  housekeeper  has  her  own  little  method  of  arranging 
her  recipes  and  cooking  rules.  The  National  Loose  Leaf 
Recipe  Book  is  constructed  to  meet  these  personal  preferences, 
having  at  the  same  time  certain  features  demanded  by  all 
cooks.  A  sanitary  washable  cover,  comprehensive  index,  lists 
of  abbreviations,  weights  and  measures,  and  interchangeable 
leaves  make  this  the  most  convenient  recipe  file  obtainable. 

Examine  this  attractive  National  Loose  Leaf 
Recipe  Book  at  your  stationer  s.     You  11  like  it. 

NATIONAL   BLANK   BOOK  COMPANY,  Holyoke,  Mass. 


NEW  YORK  CITY 


BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q.,  CANADA 


LONDON 


Every  Experienced 
Vacationist  Knows 

that  almost  everywhere  you  can  buy  the  same  Huyler's 
candies  that  are  sold  in  your  home  town. 

That's  one  of  the  reasons  why  Huyler's  enjoys  such 
nationwide  popularity. 

This  summer,  on  your  vacation — no  matter  where 
you  go,  look  for  the  Huyler  agent,  and 


Ask  for  your  favorite 


•l.OO  per 
pound 


*U5  Pef 
pound 


67  Stores*^  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 


NEW  YORK 


In  Canada  -many  agencies ;  factor^  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higher  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


m\< 


might  add  a  trifle  to  my  heritage  of  ex- 
citement, but  it  would  have  no  desirable 
effect  on  the  making  of  cartoons.  And 
since  my  particular  job  is  to  make  as  good 
a  cartoon  as  possible  every  day.  and  not 
at  all  to  see  how  many  other  cartoonists 
I  can  beat  at  the  game,  I  have  picked  out 
the  most  comfortable  place  I  could  find, 
where  the  only  limitation  I  have  to  worry 
about  is  my  own  conscience,  and  I  draw  as 
seriously  as  I  can,  considering  what  a 
comical  world  it  is  in  which  we  live. 


CROOKED,    CUSSED,    CLAIM- JUMPING. 
GUN-FIGHTING  DAYS  AT  SKAGWAY 


T  T  UMAN  nature  at  its  crookedest  and 
■*■  -*-  cussedest,  as  well  as  at  its  bravest, 
flourishes  in  such  an  out  of  the  way  place 
as  was  Skagway,  Alaska,  in  the  days  when 
the  gold  rush  began.  Fred  Lockley,  pur- 
suing his  hobby  of  turning  up  choice  bits 
of  history  and  human  nature  for  The 
Oregon  Journal,  found  a  man  who  had 
known  Skagway  in  the  days  of  its  greatest 
sinfulness,  glory,  and  excitement.  On  the 
basis  of  this  acquaintance,  Mr.  Lockley 
doth  a  tale  of  such  crookedness  unfold 
that  it  would  furnish  "local  color"  for 
any  number  of  "movie"  dramas.  He 
writes  and  quotes: 

George  R.  Dedman  used  to  live  at  Or- 
egon City,  but  for  twenty-one  years  past 
he  has  lived  at  Skagway.  Recently  we 
were  talking  of  the  progress  and  develop- 
ment of  Alaska  and  its  wonderful  possi- 
bilities for  young  men  with  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  intelligence. 

"Some  of  these  days  some  chap  will 
come  along,"  said  Mr.  Dedman,  "and 
will  write  the  story  of  Skagway.  Talk 
about  your  movies — the  history  of  Skag- 
way could  be  dramatized  to  make  a 
movie  thriller  that  would  run  to  crowded 
houses.  Away  back  in  1884  an  old 
British  sea-dog  named  Capt.  William 
Moore  took  up  the  site  of  Skagway. 
Captain  Moore,  who  had  the  government 
contract  to  take  mail  in  to  the  placer- 
miners  on  the  bars  of  the  Yukon,  used 
to  see  the  Stick  Indians  come  out  with 
considerable  quantities  of  coarse  gold. 
He  figured  that  if  there  was  much  coarse 
gold  in  the  Yukon  basin,  some  day  there 
would  be  extensive  mining  development 
there,  and  that  the  site  of  the  city  of 
Skagway  would  be  the  logical  place  to 
build  up  a  settlement  on  the  coast.  He 
took  up  a  town  site,  ahomestead,  a  mill  site. 
and  a  trading-post.  Theeo  various  rights 
gave  him  about  320  acres.  His  place  was 
half  a  mile  wide  and  about  a  mile  long. 
He  built  a  log  cabin  near  the  beach  and 
made  it  his  home. 

"When  the  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
fall  of  1896  on  the  Klondike  was  her- 
alded to  the  world,  adventurers  from  all 
parts  flocked  to  San  Francisco  and 
Seattle  on  their  way  to  the  golden  north. 
The  stampede  really  started  from  Seattle, 
for  the  steamer  Portland  reached  Seattle 
in  July,  1897,  with  a  large  amount  of  gold- 
dust  aboard.  As  soon  as  ships  could  be 
secured  and  provisioned  the  argonauts 
started  northward.  The  old  Indian  trail 
had  been  by  way  of  Dyea,  and  on  over 
the  Chilkoot  pass,  thence  to  the  head- 
waters cf  the  Yukon.  This  was  the  same 
trail  that  Lieut.  Frederick  Schwatka,  of 
Salem,  Ore.,  had  taken  in  his  exploring 
expedition. 

"On    August   7,    1897.    Captain   Moore, 
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while  on  the  beacb  near  his  cabin,  saw 
'a  steamer  pull  in  from  tin1  south.  It 
seemed  about  to  pass  on,  but  soon  it 
swung  around,  lowered  a  boat,  and  a 
party  came  ashore.  They  told  Captain 
Moore  they  had  seen  the  smoke  from 
his  cabin  and  had  come  ashore  to  ask 
a  few  questions.  They  wauled  to  know 
if  thoy  were  on  the  road  to  the  Klon- 
dike, and  where  was  the  best  place  to 
go  in  from.  lie  told  them  most  people 
went  in  over  the  Chilkoot  (rail,  but 
if  they  were  planning  to  £<>  in  with  pack- 
horses  it  would  be  better  to  go  in  over 
the  White  Pass  trail.  The  spokesman 
of  the  party  informed  him  they  were 
planning  to  go  in  with  packhorses,  and 
asked  who  owned  the  land  along  the  beach. 
He  told  them  he  had  taken  if  up  thirteen 
years  before,  but  they  were  welcome  to 
unload  their  outfits  on  the  beach  and  he 
would  do  all  he  could  to  help  them. 
Some  of  the  igold-seekers  came  ashore  that 
night.  Next  morning  they  began  to  un- 
load the  outfit.  There  were  about  two 
hundred  in  the  party.  The  passengers 
held  a  meeting,  the  result  of  which  was 
that  a  committee  came  to  Captain  Moore 
and  said:  'The  fact  that  you  have  been 
living  here  for"  the  past  thirteen  years 
and  that  you  say  you  have  taken  up  this 
place  doesn't  interest  us.  Boats  from 
Seattle  and  San  Francisco  Avill  soon  be 
coming  up  here  like  a  flock  of  birds  and 
we  intend  to  take  up  this  claim  and  make 
a  city  here.  You  say  you  have  prior 
rights.  If  so,  go  to  it  and  bring  suit  to 
eject,  us.  We  are  going  to  jump  your 
claim.  We  are  from  Missouri,  and  if  you 
can  put  us  off  you  will  have  to  show  us.' 

"Captain  Moore,  of  course,  was  help- 
less. He  had  all  the  legal  rights  on  his 
side,  but  here  were  two  hundred  men  who 
had  decided  to  take  possession  of  his  claim, 
and,  as  they  told  him,  possession  Avas  nine 
points  of  the  law,  and  if  his  legal  rights 
were  any  satisfaction  to  him  he  could 
fight  it  out  on  that  line  in  the  courts. 
Frank  H.  Reed,  a  former  county  official 
from  the  Puget  Sound  country,  surveyed 
the  town  site  of  Skagway.  They  divided 
it  into  blocks  and  lots  and  parceled  the 
lots  out  among  themselves.  The  town 
was  surveyed  so  that  Captain  Moore's 
log  cabin  occupied  one  of  the  newly 
laid  out  streets.  They  offered  him  a  lot 
on  which  to  put  his  cabin,  which  he  in- 
dignantly refused.  Eventually  a  force  of 
men  took  his  cabin  away  and  dumped  it 
in  the  tide  flats.  Captain  Moore  took  the 
matter  up  in  the  courts,  but  decisions  in 
the  Alaska  courts  in  those  days  went  to 
the  ones  who  could  pay  the  most  for  the 
decisions.  The  case  dragged  its  way 
through  the  courts,  and  after  four  years 
Captain  Moore  secured  a  decision  in  his 
favor.  Secretary  Hitchcock,  of  the  In- 
terior Department,  notified  all  trespassers 
on  Captain  Moore's  claim  to  vacate. 
The  matter  was  finally  settled  in  this  way: 
Captain  Moore  was  to  receive  25  per 
cent,  of  the  assessed  valuation  of  all 
lots.  For  example,  I  paid  $800  originally 
for  my  lot,  and  it  was  now  assessed  at 
$4,000,  so  I  had  to  pay  $1,000  for  a  war- 
ranty deed  to  Captain  Moore,  being 
25  per  cent,  of  its  assest  valuation. 

"During  the  boom  days  of  Skagway 
Captain  Moore  would  have  made  a  for- 
tune from  his  claim.  In  fact,  the  men 
who  jumped  his  claim  did  make  for- 
tunes. The  jumpers  who  had  laid  out 
the  town-site  sold  lots  to  the  newcomers 
at  good  prices.  They  laid  out  3,600  lots. 
Soon  these  lots  were  all  sold.  Having 
no  more  lots  to  sell,  the  claim-jumpers 
worked  out  a  new  plan,  which  they  put 


You  can  see 


The  Time    of 


Night 


by   a   glance  at  those    glowing   "signs  of  the  time", 
the  radium  markings  and  radium -treated  hands  of 

G I L  3  £  RT*  Night  and  Day 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 

These  luminous  markings  are  so  much  stronger  than  other 
methods  of  treatment  that  they  "make  night  time  plain  as  day". 
Their  visibility  in  darkness  is  guaranteed  for  at  least  five  years. 

Radium  Gilberts  are  fascinating  timepieces.  Accurate, 
handsome,  durable. 

Select  from  several  charming  models  at  your  dealer's. 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Good  Clockmakers  Since  1807  at 

Winsted,  Connecticut 

Dealers:  The  Market  for  Gilbert  Radium  Clocks  has  come  to  you.    Write  for  attractive  proposition. 


TWILITE-RADIUM  DIAL 

One  day  alarm  clock 

6  '  i  inches  high 


TOS 


BOSCH 


fc 


or  FORDS 

Hitting  on  all  four — 
Always 

Eliminate  the  constant  adjusting  of  vibrators,  give 
your  Ford  a  smoother,  cooler,  faster,  more  eco- 
nomical engine.  Rip  Roaring  Bosch  Sparks 
will  save  their  cost  in  six  months,  will  add 
miles  to  your  day's  run  and  cut  your  tire, 
repair  and  fuel  costs. 
See  the  nearest  dealer  today. 
Write  for 
Bosch  Ford  Booklet. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO 
CORPORATION 

Main  Office  and  Works 
204  Main  St.,  Springfield, Mass. 

Branches — New  York, 
Chicago.Detroit,  San  Francisco 

More  than  200  Service 

Stations  in  Over 

200  Cities 


-■■':•* 


'*■*&*» 


AMERICA'S    SUPREME    IGNITION    SYSTEM  il 

MOTOR  TRUCKS  -TRACTORS    -   AIRPLANES  -  MOTOR  CARS  -  MOTOR  BOATS  -    MOTORCYCLES  -   GAS  ENGINES  -  ETC.     E2- 
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IfyourFamily 

putsupioith  these  old 
time  inconveniences 

You- 

awe  them  a 
HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater 


YOU  live  in  a  day  of  scientific  accomplishment.  Con- 
veniences are  yours  -which  Kings  of  old  never  knew. 
Yet  your  family  is  using  methods  of  a  half  century 
ago  to  get  hot  water.  Many  hours  are  wasted  because 
water  must  be  heated  for  dishes,  for  bathing,  for  shaving, 
for  laundry,  for  scrubbing,  for  baby's  bath  —  for  general 
purposes. 

Compare  this  with  20th  century,  modern  hot  water 
service;  with  the  Humphrey  Automatic  Gas  Water 
Heater — now  used  in  thousands  of  homes. 

Merely  Turn  The  Faucet 

This  modern  and  mechanically  perfect  device  is  in- 
stalled  in  the  basement  —  out  of  sight  and  out  of  mind.  When  you 
want  hot  water  you  merely  turn  the  faucet.  Automatically  the 
Humphrey  is  set  in  operation.  Fresh  water  is  heated  instantaneously, 
on  the  run.  It  gushes  from  the  faucet  —  in  unlimited  quantity.  As 
long  as  the  faucet  is  open  hot  water  flows.  There  is  no  limit  to  the 
quantity  Use  it  for  bath,  dishes,  laundry — 
any  purpose.  Use  it  any  time  of  the  day  or 
night.  The  Humphrey  is  always  on  duty 
summer  or  winter — a  faithful  servant  that 
never  fails. 

Saves  Expense 


What  does  this  service  cost?  About  5  cents 
for  each  50  gallons  of  hot  water !  That's  far 
cheaper  than  you  can  heat  water  by  other 
methods.  Thousands  of  home  owners  now 
know  this. 

The  Humphrey  can  be  readily  installed  in 
your  cellar  —  whether  your  house  is  new  or 
otherwise.  Any  gas  company  or  plumber  can  do 
it.  It isabsolutelyguaranteedtogivesatisfaction. 
Behind  this  guaranty  is  a  concern  of  34  years' 
standing  —  one  of  the  largest  makers  of  water 
heating  appliances  in  America. 

Comfort,  convenience,  health  and  economy 
are  the  benefits  of  Humphrey  service. 

Learn  more  about  the  Humphrey.  Get  our 
illustrated  Booklet,  "Hot  Water  Like  Magic". 
Sent  to  you  on  request.  We  shall  also  be  glad 
to  give  you  the  name  of  our  local  dealer  who 
will  show  you  the  Humphrey  in  action. 

HUMPHREY  CO. 

Div.  of  Ruud  Mfg.  Co.  Dept.  A 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan  8551 


Exclusive* 

MADE  IN  BOND 

U.S.     OUAR-ANT&e 
BEAD    TM£    WHITE    STAMP    ON    CA.'S'Si  fS§X « 

CuestaReyb 

TAMPA  —  since  laa+./j"-        HAVANA 


into  execution,  which  was  to  resell  all 
lots  whose  owners  had  gone  into  the 
mines  or  were  not  in  actual  possession. 
This  led  to  strenuous  times.  A  man 
would  buy  a  lot,  build  a  cabin,  put  his 
possessions  into  it,  go  over  the  pass  to 
look  for  a  claim,  and  when  he  returned 
a  few  weeks  or  months  later  he  found 
his  outfit  thrown  out  into  the  street, 
or  gone,  and  some  one  else  in  possession 
of  his  cabin.  This  chaotic  condition  led 
to  constant  fighting.  Sometimes  the  same 
lot  would  be  sold  three  or  four  times, 
each  man  having  what  he  supposed  was  a 
perfectly  valid  title." 

Crook  rule  continued  to  thrive  in 
Skagway.  By  the  fall  of  1897,  the  whole 
of  the  district  was  split  into  two  distinct 
factions,  the  skinners  and  the  skinned. 
The  skinners  were  in  control,  according 
to  Mr.  Dedman,  whom  Mr.  Lockley 
quotes  further: 

"The  skinners,  however,  had  a  better 
organization  and  stuck  together,  so  those 
who  were  defrauded  were  unable  to  ob- 
tain redress.  Attention  was  soon  diverted 
from  the  claim  jumpers  by  a  new  party 
organized  under  the  leadership  of  Jef- 
ferson R.  Smith,  from  Denver,  Col. 
Most  people  know  him  by  his  nickname 
of  'Soapy'  Smith.  Soapy  Smith  was 
a  most  genial  and  affable  crook.*  He 
obtained  his  nickname  by  a  business  he 
made  of  traveling  throughout  the  West 
selling  small  bars  of  soap  at  SI.  He 
would  wrap  a  $10  or  $20  bill  around 
one  of  these  small  cakes  of  soap,  put 
an  additional  wrapper  on  it,  drop  it 
into  the  pile,  and  let  you  pick  it  out. 
It  was  like  picking  out  the  rubber  ball 
from  under  the  walnut-shell.  To  your 
great  surprize,  you  never  were  able  to 
pick  out  the  cake  of  soap  around  which 
was  wrapt  the  $20  bill.  Soapy  wanted 
to  go  on  over  the  pass  to  Dawson,  but 
the  Northwest  Mounted  Police  politely 
but  firmly  refused  permission. 

"It  was  said  that  Soapy  Smith  owned 
the  court,  the  post-office,  and  the  church 
at  Skagway.  You  couldn't  help  liking 
Soapy.  He  was  the  most  gentlemanly 
crook  'that  ever  scuttled  a  ship  or  cut  a 
throat.'  For  example,  a  preacher  came 
to  him  for  a  subscription  to  build  a  church. 
Soapy  asked  him  how  much  he  needed. 
The  minister  told  him.  Soapy  said: 
'Don't  be  a  piker  and  go  around  asking 
for  small  amounts.  Come  out  with  me 
and  we  will  raise  the  whole  thing  in  a 
couple  of  hours.'  Soapy  and  the  minister 
went  to  each  saloon,  each  gambling-house, 
and  each  merchant  and  raised  the  money 
within  a  few  hours.  Soapy  would  go  in 
and  say,  'We  are  building  a  church — you 
are  assessed  $100.'  If  the  saloonkeeper  or 
merchant  demurred,  Soapy  would  say: 
'Are  you  going  to  come  through  with  that 
$100  or  not?  If  you  don't,  it  will  be  apt  to 
cost  you  ten  times  that  amount  in  the 
long  run.'  They  came  through,  for  they 
knew  Soapy  would  make  good  his  threat. 
Naturally,  after  that  the  preacher  was 
Soapy 's  friend  for  life,  and  couldn't  be- 
lieve that  Soapy  wasn't  a  big-hearted 
Westerner  who  was  greatly  misunderstood. 

"Soapy's  gang  had  a  great  contempt 
for  the  real -estate  crooks.  Soapy  and 
his  gang  won  their  wealth  in  legitimate 
ways,  such  as  gambling,  running  saloons, 
and  confidence  games.  I  doubt  if  there 
was  ever  a  smoother  bunko  man  than 
Soapy  Smith.  On  July  4,  1898,  Soapy 
was  grand  marshal  of  the  Fourth  of 
July  program  at  Skagway.     He  had  fifty 
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tiuuUyear  Tire  &  Kuober  Co. 


Saving  2,000  Miles 

By  Repairing  Stone  Bruises 


A  GOODYEAR  Tire  that  looked  perfectly  sound 
on  the  outside  blezv  out  one  day.  The  ozvner, 
Mr.  J.  G.  Jenkins,  of  2106  Maryland  Avenue,  Louis- 
ville, took  it  to  a  Goodyear  Service  Station.  Exami- 
nation revealed  a  fabric  bruise  on  the  inside  of  the 
tire— probably  caused  by  bumping  into  a  sharp  curb. 
The  bruise  had  been  neglected  so  long  that  it  had  de- 
veloped into  a  serious  fracture  whose  edges  caught 
and  pinched  through  the  tube,  causing  the  blow-out. 
The  Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealer  advised  the  use 
of  a  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch.  With  it  Mr,  Jenkins 
got  2,000  more  miles  from  the  tire. 

TVTOT  even  the  thick  muscular  Goodyear  All- 
-1-^1  Weather  Tiead  can  protect  the  inner  plies  of 
fabric  tires  when  cars  are  backed  sharply  against 
squared  curbs  or  strike  objects  at  high  speed. 

In  such  cases  the  innermost  layers  of  fabric  are 
sometimes  stretched  beyond  their  elastic  limit  and 
some  of  the  threads  have  to  break. 

The  tire  is  weakened  at  this  point,  the  fracture  en- 
larges,and  eventually  the  tube  is  pinched  by  the  jaws 
of  the  resulting  fabric  break  and  a  blow-out  follows. 

Generally  such  tires  can  be  satisfactorily  repaired. 


Goodyear  Service  Station  Dealers  and  many  car- 
owners  use  the  Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch,  to  tem- 
porarily repair  such  bruises  until  it  is  possible  to 
have  them  permanently  vulcanized. 

If  the  tire  is  too  old  to  be  worth  vulcanizing,  the 
Goodyear  Rim-Cut  Patch  securely  cemented  in, 
makes  a  permanent  repair  enabling  the  tire  to  de- 
liver a  great  many  additional  miles. 

This  most  effective  inside  boot  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  repair  any  possible  injury — a  cut  through 
the  top— a  blow-out  in  the  side,  or  even  a  rim-cut. 

It  gained  its  name  many  years  ago,  before  Goodyear 
improvements  had  produced  tires  constructed  to 
eliminate  rim-cutting. 

For  Cord  Tires  the  Goodyear  Cord  Patch  is  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  rim-cut  patch. 

Lesson  4  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course 
tells  you  how  to  detect  and  repair  stone  bruises  — 
ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  for  it,  or  write 
to  Akron. 
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Euen    the   Dinner    Coat 
Makes    Way    For    A 


NCE  upon  a  time,  a  great  American 
author  effected  a  compromise  'twixt 
comfort  and  convention  by  appearing 
at  table  in  a  white  serge  Dinner  Coat. 

BUT  THAT  WAS  BEFORE  THE  ADVENT 
OF  GENUINE  PALM  BEACH. 

Nowadays,  convention  has  no  bone  to  pick 
with  comfort,  for  a  PALM  BEACH  Suit  is  a 
national  form  of  dress  that  is  on  intimate 
terms  with  all  occasions. 

As  to  its  workmanship  and  individuality,  well 
—  it's  simply  a  question  of  choosing  your 
Clothier.  If  he  prides  himself  on  good  tailor- 
ing, you  have  naught  to  fear — 

FOR  PALM  BEACH,  THOUGH  WORN  FOR  COM- 
FORT, IS  UNIVERSALLY  FASHIONED  FOR  STYLE. 

Shown  in  many  shades   and  patterns 

THE  PALM  BEACH  MILLS 

GOODALL  WORSTED  CO.,  SANFORD,  ME. 
A.  ROHAUT.  AGENT,  229  FOURTH  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK 


HaMTvJu 


RCCSTEPE.D     US     PATENT   OFFICE 

THE  GENUINE  CLOTH 

MFD.  BY  GOODALL  WORSTED  CO. 

Look  for  this  Label — your 
safeguard  against  imitation 


mounted  men  in  the  parade.  He  of- 
fered President  MeKinley  to  furnish  a 
company  for  the  Spanish  war.  but  this 
offer  was  declined.  Soapy  and  his  pang 
could  part  a  man  from  his  money  the 
most  expeditiously  and  painlessly  of 
any  bunch  of  grafters  I  ever  saw.  For 
example,  a  man  came  over  the  trail  one 
day  with  a  horse.  He  was  going  to 
take  the  boat  that  left  next  day  for  Seattle. 
He  had  a  sign  on  his  horse,  'For  Sale — 
$100.' 

He  walked  up  and  down  the  stiv.  is 
of  Skagway,  leading  the  horse,  look- 
ing for  a  purchaser.  One  of  Soapy's 
men  examined  the  horse  and  decided  to 
purchase  it.  The  owner  made  out  a  bill 
of  sale.  The  buyer  handed  him  a  $100 
bill.  A  group  of  Soapy's  men  were 
standing  around.  One  of  them  said:  "Let 
me  see  that  bill;  I  think  it's  a  counterfeit.' 
He  looked  at  it  and  said:  'No,  it  seems  to 
be  a  good  bill  after  all.'  One  of  the  other 
men  said:.  'It  doesn't  look  very  good  to 
me;  let  me  see  it.'  The  man  who  pur- 
chased the  horse  led  the  horse  away  while 
the  discussion  was  going  on  as  to  the 
merits  and  demerits  of  the  bill.  The 
former  owner  of  the  horse  said :  '  Well,  I  will 
have  to  be  going.  Where  is  my  $100 
bill?'  No  one  knew.  It  had  disap- 
peared. The  man  put  up  a  terrible  hol- 
ler, but  every  one  laughed  at  him.  Finally 
they  threatened  to  put  him  in  jail  for 
creating  a  disturbance  if  he  didn't  go 
aboard  the  ship  and  behave  himself.  The 
man  was  nearly  frantic.  The  crowd 
dispersed.  The  owner  of  the  horse  hadn't 
the  faintest  idea  which  one  of  them 
had  his  bill.  Every  one  he  went  to  with 
his  story  of  the  horse -deal  gave  him 
the  horse  laugh.  Finally  one  of  Soapy's 
gang  said:.  'If  you  will  go  aboard  your 
boat  and  quit  your  hollering  I  will  take 
up  a  collection  for  you,  tho  I  greatly 
doubt  your  ever  having  the  $100  bill  you 
claim  you  had.  They  took  up  a  collection 
and  raised  $10  or  $15  for  him,  which  settled 
the  matter.  He  went  away  feeling  grate- 
ful to  them. 

"All  of  the  money  secured  in  this  way 
went  into  a  common  pot  and  was  divided 
among  the  gang.  One  of  the  gang,  who 
helped  split  the  pot  told  me  they  had  to 
pay  $500  a  week  to  the  owners  of  the  Skag- 
way paper  to  keep  them  from  publishing 
anything  detrimental  to  the  operation  of 
Soapy  Smith  and  his  associates. 

"There  was  considerable  jealousy  and 
bad  blood  between  the  real-estate  graft- 
ers and  the  confidence  gang  \inder  Soapy 
Smith.  It  was  a  case  of  the  pot  calling 
the  kettle  black.  The  honest  citizens 
were  afraid  to  criticize  either  side  for 
fear  of  getting  in  bad." 

But  the  villain  invariably  gets  foiled 
in  the  last  chapter,  and  so  it  was  in  Skag- 
way. However,  before  the  grand  falling 
out  of  rogues  which  permitted  some  honest 
men  at  least  to  get  their  dues,  Soapy 
Smith  and  his  gang  indulged  in  further 
"reel"  dramatics.  As  Mr.  Lockley  quotes 
the  story: 

"'Soapy  Smith  led  an  adventurous  life 
and  came  to  a  sudden  and  spectacular 
(iid,"  said  Dedman.  "The  fend  between 
the  two  factions  in  Skagway — the  claim- 
jumpers  and  Soapy's  gang — had  been 
simmering  for  months.  The  end  of  Soapy's 
reign  came  with  the  robbing  of  a  miner 
named  Stewart,  who  had  just  come  out 
from  (lie  Klondike  with  a  poke  of  gold 
dust,  He  had  about  $2,700  in  coarse 
gold.     He  put  up  at  the  Occidental  Hotel. 
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One  of  the  clerks  at  tho  Occidental  was  in 
the  pay  of  Soapy,  and  at  once  informed  him 
that  this  man  had  placed  $'2,700  in  dust 
in  the  hotel  safe.  One  of  the  smoothest 
members  of  Soapy's  gang  was  a  man  who 
looked  very  much  like  a  minister — a  sort 
of  solemn,  sad-looking  chap,  who  would 
inspire  confidence  in  any  one.  He  came 
to  Stewart  and  said  he  was  on  his  way 
in  to  the  gold-mines,  but  that  he  had 
heard  so  much  about  its  being  a  fake  and 
there  being  no  gold  there  that  he  wanted 
actually  to  talk  to  somo  one  who  had  been 
there.  He  wanted  to  see  Stewart's  gold, 
just  to  convince  himself  that  there  was 
gold  in  there.  Stewart  was  very  cautious 
and  didn't  care  to  show  the  gold. 

"Finally  several  friends  of  the  preacher 
appeared  and  were  introduced  to  Stewart. 
They  adjourned  to  a  saloon  and  one 
after  the  other  congratulated  Stewart  on 
his  hick,  and  set  up  the  drinks.  Finally 
one  of  the  men  said,  after  Stewart  had 
accepted  hospitality  from  various  mem- 
bers of  the  gang:  'There  is  an  ugly 
rumor  going  around  town  that  you  haven't 
any  gold;  that  you  are  just  faking  about 
it.'  Stewart  was  indignant  and  offered 
to  go  over  to  the  hotel  and  get  his  poke  of 
dust  to  prove  that  he  was  no  faker.  One 
of  the  men  went  with  him.  The  bag  of 
gold  dust  was  brought  back  to  the  saloon. 
They  went  into  the  back  room  to  look  at 
it.  It  was  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
within  two  minutes  it  had  disappeared. 
Stewart's  new-found  friends  helped  him  try 
to  locate  it,  but  it  had  gone  beyond  recall. 
Stewart  went  out,  vowing  vengeance. 
He  went  to  the  other  gang  and  told  them 
that  if  miners  were  going  to  be  held  up  in 
broad  daylight  he  would  fill  the  Seattle 
papers  with  the  outrage  so  no  one  else 
would  come  to  their  town. 

"A  committee  of  thirteen  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  loss  of  Stewart's  gold. 
One  of  Soapy's  gang  got  cold  feet  and 
started  for  Dyea.  Soapy  brought  him 
back,  pulled  a  gun  from  his  belt  and 
told  the  fellow  what  he  thought  of  him. 
He  kicked  him  all  the  way  to  the  saloon 
used  as  their  headquarters.  The  man 
subsided  meekly  and  promised  thereafter 
to  obey  orders. 

"The  committee  of  thirteen  met  on 
Sylvester's  wharf.  Word  came  to  Soapy 
that  they  were  planning  mischief  against 
him  and  his  association..  Soapy  had  been 
drinking.  When  the  word  came  to  him 
he  said:  'I  will  go  down  there  and  chase 
the  whole  bunch  into  the  bay.'  Soapy 
took  his  rifle  and  started  for  the  wharf. 
Frank  H.  Reed  was  on  guard  and  told 
Soapy  he  couldn't  come  in.  Soapy  started 
for  Reed  with  his  rifle.  Reed  caught  the 
barrel  of  the  rifle  and  pushed  it  down  just 
as  Soapy  fired.  The  bullet  went  through 
Reed's  groin.  As  Reed  fell  he  shot  Soapy 
with  his  revolver  through  the  heart.  Dr. 
Cornelius,  who  runs  the  Cornelius  Hotel 
here  at  Portland,  was  one  of  the  men 
who  performed  the  autopsy  over  Soapy 
Smith. 

"The  death  of  Reed  and  Soapy  Smith 
started  a  clean-up  of  Skagway.  Every- 
one "got  a  gun.  The  council  of  thirteen 
took  charge  of  the  situation  and  twenty- 
seven  men  were  deported  on  a  British 
boat.  A  gun  was  poked  in  the  ribs  of  each 
of  the  twenty-seven  men  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  was  leaving  of  his  own  free  will. 
All  assented.  They  were  landed  at  Van- 
couver, B.  C.  Before  going  aboard  the 
boat  at  Skagway  they  were  told  that  if 
they  ever  returned  to  Skagway  they  would 
join  Soapy  Smith.  That  ended  the  reign 
of  terror  at  Skagway  and  law  and  order 
thereafter  were  enforced." 
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YOU  know  what  the  gorilla  is — the 
huge,  silent  uncanny  man-monkey 
who  glides  through  the  dark,  tangled 
African  jungle  as  swiftly  and  easily  as 
a  shadow. 

You  know  that  gun  barrels  have  been 
bent  by  his  black,  hairy,  wire-sinewed 
fingers — have  been  crushed  by  his  ghastly, 
protruding  fangs.  You  know  his  super- 
natural vitality,  his  fiendish  intelligence 
and  his  horrible  vindictiveness  when  at- 
tacked. Even  the  lion  fears  him.  He's 
the  most  unnerving  problem  the  hunter 
can  face. 

Why  was  it  that  when  Charles  Cottar, 
the  experienced  American  big-game  hunt- 
er, tracked  the  gorilla  through  the  dense, 
tropical  East  African  bush,  the  rifle  he 
deliberately  selected  from  his  arsenal  for 
this  nerve-straining,  hair-raising,  desper- 
ate work,  was  his  .250-3000  Savage? 

Think  it  over.  And  remember  that  this 
same  6-shot  repeater  weighs  only  7  pounds 
— that  it  has  a  point-blank  range  of  over 
300  yards— that  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
make  "possibles"  at  800  yards  and  that  it 
hardly  kicks  at  all. 

See  it  at  your  dealers;  get  the  "feel"  of  it 
in  your  own  hands  or  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Manufacturers  of  Hi-Power  and  Small  Calibre  Sporting 
Rifles,  Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammunition 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SHARON,  PA.         DETROIT,  MICH.         PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Executive  and  Export  Offices,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


.250-3000  Savage  Rifle,  take  down  model.  22  inch  tapered 
round  barrel  with  integral  sight  base.  Checked  extra  full 
pistol  grip  and  forearm,  checked  trigger.  Corrugated  steel 
shot  gun  buttplate.  Commercial  silver  bead  front  and  flat- 
topped  wind-gauge  sporting  rear  sights.    Weight  about  7  lbs. 
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Old  Friends 


Creased  and  wrinkled  skins  made  friends  with  Williams. 
Shaving  Soap  more  than  three  generations  ago. 

And  many  a  man  who  discovered  Williams'  as  a 
youngster  before  Civil  War  days  still  clings  to  it. 
Not  just  because  it  is  an  old  standby,  either.  For  as 
the  lines  in  the  face  get  deeper  and  the  razor's  job 
harder,  the  more  he  appreciates  the  real  merits  of  the 
thick,  softening,  velvety  Williams'  lather.  And  no 
matter  how  slowly  and  carefully  he  shaves,  it's  "the 
kind  that  won't  dry  on  the  face." 

There  are  many  shaving  creams  on  the  market;  some 
good,  some  indifferent.  Try  them.  .  Compare  them 
carefully.  Then  you  will  better  understand  why  the 
ultimate  choice  of  so  many  men  is 

Wi  1 1  ia  ms 

Shaving  Cream 


Send  20c.  in  stamps  fol  Ilia!  sizes 
of  the  four  forms  of  shaving  soap 
—  Cream,  Stick,  Powder  and 
Liquid.  Or  send  6c.  in  stamps 
for  any  one. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO. 

Dept.  A, 

Glastonbury,  Conn. 

After  the  shave  or  the  bath,  you 
will  enjoy  the  comforting  touch 
of  Williams'  Talc  Powder.  Send 
4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the  perfume 
you  prefer — Violet.  Carnation, 
English  Lilac  or  Rose. 


Mill 
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Williams 

|       SNAVIN6 
LIQUID 

Williams  I 

Quick  &  Easy! 
Shaving  1 
Powder 

Liquid 

Powder 

L-LJ 

THE  J  B  WILLIAMS  CO.GL ASTONBURV  CONN 
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REVIEWS  -OF -NEW- BOOKS 


DICKENS  AND   HIS  ILLUSTRATORS 

Ley,  J.  W.  T.  The  Dickens  Circle.  A  Narrative 
of  t  he  Novelist's  Friendships.  With  portraits  and 
other  illustrations.     New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Lovers  of  Dickeins  will  find  a  mass  of 
good  reading  in  this  book — -a  veritable 
anthology  of  appreciation,  showing  that  the 
author,  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Dickens 
Fellowship,  has  read  Victorian  biography 
with  picturesque  eye  and  discriminating 
judgment.  All  of  Dickens's  friends  are 
discust,  either  in  separate  chapters  or 
grouped  togethor  under  the  heading  of  the 
law,  literary  editorship,  acting,  or  the 
studio;  In  this  way  there  is  brought 
vividly  to  the  reader's  attention  the  fact 
that  the  novelist  was  probably  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  figures  of  his  age, 
rallying  around  him  diversified  tempera- 
ments; winning,  by  his  warm-hearted 
sympathy,  the  respect  and  enthusiasm 
of  such  peculiar  figures  as  Jeffrey  and 
Carlyle;  and  through  his  social  interest 
gaining  the  respect  of  prime  ministers 
and  judges  of  the  bench,  who  otherwise 
might  have  discounted  the  sentiment 
of  his  novel. 

We  know  that  it  is  the  fashion  these 
days  to  depreciate  the  work  of  Dickens; 
even  to  discount  Thackeray — himself  one 
of  the  Dickens  circle.  But  Mr.  Ley's 
book  will  awaken  the  enthusiasm  of  those 
who  in  earlier  days  found  Pickwick  and 
Dombey  and  Copperfield  fascinating  figures 
of  fiction.  In  these  new  pages  there  are 
revived  memories  of  those  of  Dickens's 
friends  who  influenced  him,  who,  through 
aspects  of  their  character,  suggested  to  him 
characters  in  his  books.  There  is  also 
brought  to  the  fore  Dickens's  love  of 
London,  his  intimate  knowledge  of  En- 
gland, made  more  intimate  by  the  long 
tramps  abroad  he  used  to  make  with  his 
friends.  The  jocularity  of  the  man,  his 
tremendous  cornpanionableness,  brush  aside 
any  impression  one  might  retain  that  he 
was  a  snob. 

While  Dickens  was  the  center  of  his 
circle,  there  were  many  circles  of  varying 
interests.  To  show  Mr.  Ley's  method 
of  treatment,  one  must  necessarily  con- 
fine oneself  in  a  review  to  a  single  aspect. 
Take,  for  example,  the  illustrators  of  his 
novels.  The  very  names  recall  a  host  of 
friends,  for  no  novelist  was  more  closely 
on  terms  with  his  coworkers  than  Dickens. 
Cruikshank,  the  Stones,  Cattermole,  Mac- 
laise,  Millais,  Topham,  Frith,  Leach, 
Landseer,  Stanfield,  and  Tenniel — is  not 
this  a  worthy  coterie  of  names!  Each 
man's  personality  is  adequately  treated 
by  Mr.  Ley,  and  of  them  he  has  much  to 
say  of  interest  and  significance. 

In  the  Cruikshank  chapter,  for  example, 
besides  learning  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  artist  illustrated  "Sketches  by 
Boz,"  the  "Life  of  Grimaldi,"  "Oliver 
Twist,"  and  a  few  minor  stories,  there  is  a 
clear-cut  analysis  of  the  differences  in 
temperament  between  the  two  which  kept 
them  from  being  roarm  friends.  Over 
"Oliver  Twist"  there  was  ill  feeling,  first, 
because  Cruikshank  had  to  redraw  the 
pictures,  which  did  not  come  up  to  Dick- 
ens's conception;  and,  secondly,  because 
Cruikshank  probably  felt,  as  he  asserted 
much  later  in  life,  that  he  was  the  real 
author  of  the  book.  Dickens's  biographer, 
Foster,  disclaimed  this  idea,  whereupon 
the  artist  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
The  Times  (London): 


" When Bentley'8  Miscellany  was  started, 
it.  was  arranged  that  Mr.  Dickens  should 
write  a  serial  in  it,  and  which  was  to 
be  illustrated  by  ine;  and  in  conversa- 
tion with  him  as  to  what  the  subject 
should  be  for  the  first  serial,  I  suggested  to 
Mr.  Dickens  that  he  should  write  the  life 
of  a  London  boy,  and  strongly  advised 
him  to  do  this,  assuring  him  that  f  would 
furnish  him  with  the  subject  and  supply 
him  with  all  the  characters,  which  my  large 
experience  of  London  life  would  enable 
me  to  do." 

But  tho  the  dispute  was  interesting,  its 
claim  was  not  well  grounded.  How  serious 
Cruikshank  was  about  it,  however,  may 
be  seen  further  by  the  statement  issued 
in  1872: 

"I,  the  artist,  suggested  to  the  author 
of  those  works  the  original  idea,  or  sub- 
ject, for  them  to  write  out — furnishing, 
at  the  same  time,  the  principal  characters 
and  the  scenes.  And  then,  as  the  tale 
had  to  be  produced  in  monthly  parts,  the 
writer,  or  author,  and  the  artist,  had  every 
month  to  arrange  and  settle  what  scenes, 
or  subjects,  and  characters  were  to  be 
introduced,  and  the  author  had  to  weave 
in  such  scenes  as  I  wished  to  represent." 

It  is  further  revealed  that  the  irritation 
which  grew  between  Dickens  and  his  first 
illustrator  was  due  largely  to  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  novelist  to  the  artist's  teetotal 
hobby,  Dickens  objecting  to  Cruikshank's 
efforts  to  rewrite  certain  fairy-tales  as 
temperance  tracts.  But  notwithstanding 
these  irritations,  the  two  used  to  dine  at 
each  other's  house,  and  Cruikshank  was 
at  the  dinner  which  welcomed  Dickens 
back  from  America,  and  also  was  associ- 
ated with  Dickens  in  many  of  his  amateur 
theatricals  at  Miss  Kelly's  Theater.  Miss 
Kelly,  it  will  be  remembered,  was  one  of 
Charles  Lamb's  old  passions.  Frank 
Stone,  whose  name  is  associated  with 
"Nicholas  Nickleby,"  was  "one  of  the 
leading  heavy  men"  of  Dickens's  troupe. 
It  was  he  who  submitted  a  rough  sketch  of 
Milly  in  "The  Haunted  Man,"  which 
elicited  this  from  Dickens: 

"We  are  unanimous. 

"The  drawing  of  Milly  on  the  chair  is 
charming.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  much 
the  little  composition  and  expression 
please  me.     Do  that,  by  all  means 

"I  am  delighted  to  hear  that  you  have 
your  eye  on  her  in  the  students'  room. 
You  will  really,  pictorially,  make  the  little 
woman  whom  I  love." 

This  shows  the  close  attention  given  by 
Dickens  to  the  pictures  for  his  book. 
It  was  Marcus  Stone,  the  son,  who  illus- 
trated "A  Child's  History  of  England," 
and  who  helped  to  give  flavor  to  "American 
Notes,"  "Great  Expectations,"  and  "Little 
Dorrit."  His  tribute  to  Dickens  is  thus 
reported : 

''He  was  quite  the  best  man  I  ever 
knew.  .  .  .  He  was  such  a  good  man  that 
you  put  his  greatness  in  the  second  place 
when  you  knew  him.  He  occupied  him- 
self daily  in  some  sort  of  work  for  some- 
body. The  amount  of  work  that  he  did, 
the  amount  of  money  that  he  took  out 
of  his  pocket,  was  perfectly  amazing.  .  .  . 
He  was  the  most  compassionate  creature 
that  ever  lived." 

Dickens  dropt  "Phiz"  (Browne)  as 
an  illustrator,  for  Marcus  Stone.  Browne 
did  "Pickwick,"  Thackeray  having  been 
the  intermediary  between  the  two  at  the 
first.     If  the  author  and  artist  were  not 
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Whatever  your  profes- 
sion or  business — artist, 
architect,  accountant,  clerk, 
draftsman,  engineer,  execu- 
tive, salesman,  stenogra- 
pher, student,  teacher, 
writer-the  ELDORADO 
will  ease  and  quicken  your 
pencilwork.  Longwearing, 
delightfully  smooth  leads, 
strong,  responsive  and 
even  in  tone. 

**"I*7  LEADS 

/  one  for  every  need 
£    or  preference  -  » 

6B  (softest)  to  9H  (hardest) 
HB  (medium)  for  general  use. 

Get  a  trial  dozen  from  your 
dealer,  or  send  for  our  grade 
chart,  enclosing  1 5c  if  full  length 
samples  worth  double  the  money 
are  desired.  Please  mention 
your  dealer's  name  and  whether 
very  soft,  soft,  medium,  hard 
or  very  hard  lead  is  desired. 

JOSEPH  DIXON  CRUCIBLE  COMPANY 

Established  1827 
Dept.    41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 


Canadian  Distributors 

A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ont. 

There  is  a  Dixon-quality  Pencil,  Crayon, 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


DEAF  PERSONS 

after  trying  electric  and 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

is  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
hearing.     No   cumbersome 
wires,   no   battery.   A  small, 
compact    instrument  held 
AGAINST  the  ear,  NOT  in- 
serted.    Reproduces  natural 
voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no  buzzing. 
Send  for  illustrated   Booklet 
17,  giving  full  particulars  of  our 
FREE  TRIAL   OFFER 
We  also  carry  a  complete  line  of  approved 
electrical  and  non -electrical  instruments. 

OPTICIAN 

Manufacturers  Surgical  Instruments  and  Electrical 
Appliances.  520  FIFTH  AVE.,  NEW  YORK 
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To  Those  Who  Want 
Cleaner  Teeth 


All  Statements  Approved  by  High  Denial  Authorities 


You  Must  Remove  the  Film 


Your  teeth  are  not  rightly  cleaned 
if  they  discolor  or  decay,  if  tartar 
forms  or  pyorrhea  starts. 

You  may  brush  them  twice  daily, 
but  the  great  tooth  wrecker  —  a  slimy 
film  —  is  not  being  ended  by  it. 

The  cause  of  most  tooth  troubles  is 
an  ever-present  film.  You  feel  it  with 
your  tongue.  That  is  what  discolors 
—  not  your  teeth.  It  is  the  basis  of 
tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which 
ferments  and  forms  acid.  It  holds  the 
acid  in  contact  with  the  teeth  to  cause 
decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They, 
with  tartar,  are  the  chief  cause  of 
pyorrhea.         So     it     is     that     film,     not 


mereiy    food    debris,     which     the     tooth 
brush  must  combat. 


The  tooth  brush  alone  is  inadequate. 
The  film  is  clinging.  It  gets  into 
crevices,  hardens  and  stays.  The  old 
methods  of  teeth  cleaning  fail  to  dis- 
solve it. 

Dental  science,  after  many  years  of 
searching,  has  found  a  way  to  combat 
it.  Able  authorities  have  proved  this 
fact  by  convincing  clinical  tests. 
Leading   dentists    everywhere    accept    it. 

This  way  is  now  embodied  in  a 
dentifrice  called  Pepsodent.  And  we 
gladly  supply  a  10-Day  Tube  for  any- 
one to  test. 


A  Ten-Day  Revelation 


We  ask  you  to  try  it,  to  watch  its 
effects,  then  look  at  your  teeth  in  ten 
days.  It  will  change  all  your  ideas  on 
teeth  cleaning. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the 
digestant  of  albumin.  The  film  is 
albuminous  matter.  The  object  of 
Pepsodent  is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to 
constantly  combat  it. 

This  way  is  made  possible  by  a  new 
discovery.  A  harmless  method  has 
been  found  to  activate  the  pepsin.  Five 
governments  have  already  granted 
patents.  The  old  activating  agent  was 
an  acid,  harmful  to  the  teeth.  And 
pepsin  must  be  activated. 


We  urge  you  to  prove  Pepsodent 
as  dentists  prove  it  —  by  actual  appli- 
cation. See  the  results,  read  the  rea- 
son for  them,  and  decide  for  yourself 
about  it. 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube. 
Use  like  any  tooth  paste.  Note  how 
clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using.  Mark 
the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See 
how  teeth  whiten  as  the  fixed  film 
disappears. 

Do  this  for  your  sake  and  your 
children's  sake.  Learn  the  better  way 
to  clean  teeth.  The  results  will  show 
you  very  quickly  that  this  way  is 
right.     Cut  out  the  coupon  now. 


Ten -Day  Tube  Free 


THE  PEPSODENT  CO., 

Dept.  544,  1104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 
Mail  Ten-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 

Name 

Address 


REG. U.S.      ^MHHBHVBHaaBMa 

The  New-Day  Dentifrice 

A  scientific  tooth  paste  based  on  activated 
pepsin.  An  efficient  film  combatant,  now 
endorsed  by  dentists,  everywhere  and  sold 
by  druggists  in  large  tubes. 
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on  intimate  terras  it  was  because  of 
Browne's  shyness.  But  gradually  the 
barrier  was  broken  down,  and  on  a  trip 
taken  together  by  "Phiz"  and  "Boz," 
Dickens  got  his  first  local  color  for  Dothe- 
boy§  Hall,  in  "Nickleby."  Browne  was  il- 
lustrating "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities"  at  the 
time  of  Dickens's  domestic  troubles,  and 
he  refused  to  take  the  side  of  the  author. 
This  may  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  break  which  finally  came,  but  when 
Frank  Stone  died  it  was  more  than  likely 
that  Dickens's  sincere  grief  made  him  lean 
toward  the  son  of  his  dead  friend. 

Cattermole,  illustrator  of  "Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,"  was  distantly  related 
to  Dickens  by  marriage.  Their  artistic 
association,  which  began  with  this  story, 
was  to  extend  to  the  pages  of  "The  Old 
Curiosity  Shop"  and  "Barnaby  Rudge." 
Here  is  howr  Dickens  began  association 
with  one  of  his  illustrators:  He  starts,  in 
his  letter  to  Cattermole,  by  describing 
his  weekly  part  publication,  and  continues: 

"Now,  among  other  improvements  1 
have  turned  my  attention  to  the  illustra- 
tions, meaning  to  have  woodcuts  dropt 
into  the  text  and  no  separate  plates.  I 
want  to  know  whether  you  would  object 
to  make  me  a  little  sketch  for  a  woodcut — 
in  Indian  ink  would  be  quite  sufficient — 
about  the  size  of  the  enclosed  scrap; 
the  subject,  an  old,  quaint  room  with 
antique  Elizabethan  furniture,  and  in  the 
chimney-corner  an  extraordinary  old  clock 
— the  clock  belonging  to  Master  Humphrey, 
in  fact,  and  no  figures." 

Perhaps  the  most  prized  of  Dickens's 
artist  associates  was  Daniel  Maclise,  who, 
besides  being  connected  with  the  initial 
success  of  "The  Chimes,"  "The  Cricket 
on  the  Hearth,"  and  "The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  made  pictures  of  Dickens,  Mrs. 
Dickens,  and  the  children.  His  "Nickle- 
by" portrait  is  too  well  known  to  need 
describing.  Their  friendship  was  so  close, 
Maclise's  manner  so  cheery,  Dickens's 
appreciation  so  warm  that  nothing  ever 
came  between  them  to  darken  their 
happy  association. 

These  few  quotations  will  suggest  the 
wealth  of  material  which  Mr.  Ley  has  put 
into  "The  Dickens  Circle."  Nothing 
could  be  more  interesting  than  the  chap- 
ters on  Thackeray,  Douglas  Jerrold, 
Francis  Jeffrey,  Talford,  Landor,  and 
others  too  numerous  to  mention.  In  other 
words,  the  book  renews  the  reader's  ac- 
quaintance with  the  leading  figures  of  the 
Victorian  era,  and  the  generous  use  of 
autobiography  and  biography  makes  this 
single  volume  a  treasure-house  "Dickens 
anthology."  One  can  not  close  a  review 
of  this  book  without  commenting  also 
upon  the  excellent  illustrations  which 
help  to  vivify  the  text. 

While  Mr.  Ley,  as  a  Dickens  enthusiast, 
shows  the  warmth  of  the  appreciator  for 
his  subject,  he  is  eminently  fair  in  his 
estimates.  And  oftentimes  his  style  is 
vivid.  The  book  is  a  goodly  "Who's  Who," 
well  worth  the  reading. 

JOHN  REDMOND'S  LIFE 

Wells,  Warn-  B.     Tbe  Life  of  John  Redmond. 

8vo.    pp.  282.    New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  life  of  the  second  greatest  modern 
leader  of  the  Irish  cause — if  indeed  he  were 
really  second  to  Parnell — is  of  interest  not 
merely  to  Irish  patriots  everywhere,  but 
to  all  who  lead  in  a  hostile  parliament 
those  who  contend  for  an  unpopular  cause. 
Believing  firmly  in  the  justice  of  Ireland's 
case,  he  yet  held  to  vindication  of  its 
claims  by  persuasion  and  parliamentary 
measures.  His  political  activities  covered 
almost    exactly    the    period    during    which 
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Wears  out  tires 


No  matter  how 
careful  a  driver  you 

may  be,  when  roads 
are  wet  and  slippery, 
it  is  next  to  impossible 
to  avoid  skidding  un- 
less  your  tires  are 
equipped  with  Weed 
Tire  Chains* 


When  a  car  skids,  it  "shoots"  over  the  road,  the  tires 
being  pressed  down  on  the  grinding  surface  by  the  weight 
of  the  car — the  rubber  tread  is  ground  away — the  fabric  is 
stretched  and  weakened  —  separation  and  disintegration 
begin — with  the  inevitable  blowouts  and  punctures. 

Only  a  crazy  man  would  dream  of  spinning  his  tires  on  coarse 
sand  paper  or  on  a  rough  file — which  is  exactly  the  effect  of  skidding. 

Every  time  you  skid  you  wear  off  miles  and  miles  of  tire  service 
and  you  well  know  what  tires  cost  these  days. 

Weed  Anti-Skid  Chains 

Protect  Tires 

Weed  Chains  continually  shift — "creep" — backwards  around  the  tire  and  thus  the 
cross  chains  do  not  come  in  contact  with  the  tread  at  the  same  place  at  any  two 
revolutions  of  the  wheel. 

When  you  drive  with  chainless  tires  on  wet,  skiddy,  slippery  roads,  if  you  are 
lucky  you  may  escape  accidents  that  threaten  your  life  and  the  lives  of  others; 
but  you  can't  escape  the  injury  to  your  tires — you  reduce  their  service  by  hun- 
dreds of  miles. 

"At  the  first  drop  of  rain**  put  on  your  Weed  Chains 

American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 


BRIDGEPORT  V«/ 


CONNECTICUT 


In  Canada :  Dominion  Chain  Company,  Limited,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

The  Complete  Chain  Line — All  Typei,  All  Sizes.  All  Finishes — From  Plumbers'  Safety  Chain  to  Ships'  Anchor  Chain 
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Inland 
Spiral  Cut 

— gives  the  Inland  One-Piece  Piston 
Ring  those  exclusive  superiorities 
which  have  established  Inland  pres- 
tige with  car  owners  and  with  dealers. 

Dealers  recommend,  and  the  motorist  buys,  Inlands 
—because  both  have  found  the  transaction  to  be  a  square 
deal  exchange  of  value-in-price  for  value-in-service. 

Save  expense  and  gain  power 

The  Inland  uncoils  in  a  perfect  circle — expanding  equally  all  round. 
This  prevents  uneven  wear  on  the  cylinder  walls.  With  Inlands 
on  your  pistons,  you  always  have  complete  gas-tight  contact  with 
cylinder  walls  at  every  point.  There  is  no  possible  escape  for  the 
exploding  gas  that  drives  your  engine.  You  get  the  full  power  of 
every  ounce  of  pressure.  The  Inland  is  of  equal  width  and  thick- 
ness all  round — strong  and  durable.      It  cannot  gap  at  any  point. 

The  Inland  process  of  heat  treatment  assures 
the  uniform  structure  of  the  Inland  Ring 
at  all  points — so  the  wear  on  the  ring,  as  well 
as  on  the  cylinder  wall,  is  even  all  around, 
giving  perfect  gas-tight  contact  at  all  times. 

Less  fuel,    less  oil — more  power,    longer    life  to  your  motor — are 
Inland  results.      The  superiorities  of  Inland  construction  are  pat- 
ented.     You  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  ring  at  any  price. 
Put  Inlands  in  your  motor.     Save  expense  and 
gain  power.      Inlands  are  for  every  type  of  internal 
combustion  motors— automobiles,  trucks,  trac- 
tors,stationaryenginesandmarineengines. 

Gel  Inlands    'row  jour    dealer     or  at  garages    e<very  inhere. 

Inland  Machine  Works 

1636  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


the  cause  of  Ireland  won  and  gained  respect- 
ful hearing,  while  successive  acts  of  repara- 
tion and  justice  made  the  lot  of  her  sons 
progressively  brighter.  They  began  almost 
with  Gladstone's  first  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Irish  disabilities.  Before  they  ended 
Redmond  saw  the  powers  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  seat  of  irreconcilable  hos- 
tility to  Ireland's  claims,  restricted  within 
a  circumscribed  period  of  delay  and 
obstruction. 

People  in  the  United  States  are  for  the 
most  part  incapacitated  for  judging  the 
difficulties  that  beset  the  Irish  question.  A 
single  illustrative  factor  is  the  hostility 
between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  For 
example,  hardly  in  a  lifetime  here  does  one 
meet  that  concentration  of  bitterness  which 
is  distilled  in  the  epithet  "papist,"  a  word 
frequently  (one  might  almost  say  con- 
stantly) heard  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Even  those  who  still  "twist 
the  lion's  tail"  because  of  1776  and  1812 
only  faintly  reflect  the  venom  which  the 
memory  of  "bloody  Queen  Mary"  still  has 
power  to  call  up  in  England.  And  yet  only 
by  an  inkling  of  this  can  one  approach 
comprehension  of  the  antagonism  between 
Ulster  and  the  rest  of  Ireland.  The  Irish 
question  involves  both  race  and  religion — 
a  combination  that  is  vividly  illustrated 
by  the  Semitic  problem  in  various  areas  of 
Europe.  Fully  to  appreciate  Redmond's 
labors,  this  difficult  factor  must  be  kept  in 
mind.  And  a  "Life  of  Redmond"  involves 
a  review  of  Irish  politics  since  at  least  1880. 

The  Introduction  briefly  sums  up  Irish 
history  since  1494  ("Poyning's  Law" 
under  Henry  VII.),  stressing  events  from 
1782  ("Grattan's  Parliament").  Chapter 
I,  "The  Leader  and  the  Man,"  is  a  resume 
of  Redmond's  life-work,  including  his 
lieutenancy  under  Parnell — with  whom 
indeed  he  was  not  a  favorite.  The  next, 
on  "Ancestry  and  Youth,"  locates  the 
family  among  the  "squireens"  of  Roman 
Catholic  faith.  John  Redmond  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Jesuit  College  of  Clongowes,  in 
Kildare,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
To  the  influences  of  the  latter  was  due  the 
moderation  in  attitude  toward  Protestants 
which  characterized  Redmond's  public  life. 
In  1881  he  entered  Parliament  for  New 
Ross.  He  was  already  a  finished  orator, 
and  deliberately  gave  up  excellent  prospects 
at  the  bar  for  devotion  to  the  Irish  cause. 
His  policy  was  against  radical  and  violent 
measures,  yielding  only  in  so  far  as  efforts 
to  maintain  unity  among  the  various  Irish 
factions  seemed  to  make  necessary.  An 
example  of  this  was  his  condemnation  of  the 
Phoenix  Park  murder  of  Cavendish  in 
May,  1882.  He  traveled  widely  in  behalf 
of  Irish  unity  in  all  lands— in  America. 
Australia,  New  South  Wales,  etc.  In  1888 
under  Balfour  he  was  imprisoned  on  a 
charge  of  intimidation.  In  1889  cam. 
O'Shea's  suit  for  divorce,  charging  Parnell 
as  corespondent.  After  Parnell's  death  in 
1891  Redmond  became  leader  of  the 
Parnell  faction  of  the  Irish  party.  One 
result  of  this  was  his  assertion  of  the 
purity  of  the  Irish  cause  while  working  ever 
toward  a  completer  realization  of  it.  In 
1900  a  reunion  of  the  various  Irish  "parties'' 
was  largely  the  result  of  his  labors. 

To  follow  Mr.  Wells's  story  of  John 
Redmond  further  is  to  read  the  story  of 
progressive  gains,  with  setbacks  inter- 
spersed here  and  there,  from  1900  till 
Redmond's  death.  Time  and  again  Red- 
mond had  to  act  as  conciliator  in  issues 
that  arose  both  within  the  Nationalists' 
ranks  and  between  them  and  the  English 
parliamentary  leaders.  His  policy  often 
looked  like  opportunism,  taking  advantage 
of   dissidences   among   the   English.      But 
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behind  it  all  was  an  ever-clearing  oon- 
oeption  of  possibilities,  each  advance  mak- 
ing possible  a  further  revelation  of  the 
ultimate  purpose  hitherto  kept  out  of 
explicit  expression.  Indeed,  the  book  is 
not  so  much  a  biography  of  John  Red- 
mond as  a  chronicle  of  the  steps  by  which 
the  lot  of  the  Irish  at  home  has  been  im- 
proved so  far  that  matters  of  social  and 
economic  import  have  given  way  largely  to 
the  outlook  for  complete  political  inde- 
pendence. One  must  remember,  indeed, 
that  the  author's  point  of  view  throughout 
is  that  of  a  moderate  Irishman.  There  is 
no  weak-kneed  truckling  to  England, 
nevertheless  the  completely  pro-Irish  stand- 
point is  not  that  of  the  Sinn-Feiner  or  flery 
revolutionist.  As  a  summary  of  Irish 
efforts  for  relief  and  the  forcing  of  a  policy 
of  betterment  in  Irish  affairs  the  book  lias 
chief  and  permanent  significance. 


ROAD-BOOKS  FOR  MOTORISTS 

Automobile  Blue  Books,  1919.  Vol.  I,  New 
York  State  and  Canada.  Vol.  II,  New  England  States 
and  Maritime  Provinces.  Vol.  Ill,  New  Jersey,  Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland,  Delaware, Virginia,  West  Virginia, 
District  of  Columbia.  New  York:  Automobile  Blue 
Book  Publishing  Company. 

This  is  the  nineteenth  year  of  these  stand- 
ard road  guides,  and  they  have  been  im- 
proved and  enlarged  from  year  to  year 
until  the  wealth  of  information  they  con- 
tain is  little  short  of  marvelous.  The 
highways  of  the  country  have  been  mapped 
in  minute  detail,  and  routes  laid  out  from 
point  to  point  so  clearly  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  go  astray.  The  traveler 
is  told  the  character  of  the  roads  before 
him — brick,  concrete,  macadam,  clay,  dirt, 
gravel — the  grades,  easy  or  steep,  the 
dangerous  curves  or  crossings,  the  points 
of  historic  interest,  the  hotels  and  garages, 
the  ferries  (with  tolls),  the  mileage  from 
point  to  point,  with  total  for  the  route, 
and  is  given  a  wealth  of  maps  that  make 
mistakes  practically  impossible.  For  ex- 
ample, in  driving  north  from  New  York 
City  the  motorist  comes  to  five  corners. 
Here  is  a  puzzle.  What  is  to  be  done?  The 
Blue  Book  says:  "Five  corners,  police- 
box  on  left  and  small  yellow  church  in 
depression  over  to  left;  turn  left  on 
Dyckman  Street,  leaving  trolley.  Keep  to 
right  of  church.  Follow  Dyckman  Street 
across  N.  Y.  C.  tracks."  Nothing  could 
be  more  explicit.  Here  is  another  example, 
out  in  rural  Pennsylvania:  "Fork,  keep 
left.  Cross  R.R.'s  .  .  .  End  of  road,  turn 
right.  .  .  .Left-hand  road,  turn  left.  .  .  . 
Right-hand  diagonal  road;  bear  right  with 
poles.  Pass  church  and  cemetery  on  right. 
Cross  switch.  .  .  .  Turn  left  with  trolley 
and  take  right-hand  road  immediately 
beyond,"  etc.,  etc.  It  is  as  if  a  guide  were 
along  pointing  the  way  with  unerring 
finger.  The  Blue  Books  do  not  go  as  far 
as  the  European  guide-books  that  tell 
frankly  which  are  the  first-,  second-,  and 
third-rate  hotels,  but  the  hotels  themselves 
volunteer  a  large  amount  of  information 
in  descriptive  and  pictorial  advertising  that 
is  useful  to  the  discriminating  tourist.  At 
the  present  rates  of  railway-fare,  family 
motoring  is  often  the  most  economical 
mode  of  travel,  and  a  book  which  shows 
clearly  the  shortest  and  best  way  to  go, 
where  to  stop,  and  where  to  get  repairs 
and  supplies,  is  doing  a  public  service  and 
deserves  the  success  it  apparently  enjoys. 


Liberal  Papa. — "  Yes,"  said  the  young 
wife  proudly,  "  father  always  gives  some- 
thing expensive  when  he  makes  presents." 

"So  I  discovered  when  he  gave  you 
away,"  rejoined  the  young  husband. — 
London  Blighty. 


Why  does  every 

Barber  use  this  type 

of  Razor? 

Because  while  you  might  shave  your 
own  self  with  a  razor  that  pulls  and 
scrapes,  you  won't  stand  for  a  barber 
shaving  you  with  a  dull  razor. 

A  barber  has  to  have  a  razor  so  sharp 
that  it  will  shave  you  without  pulling. 
He  must  use  a  blade  whose  keen  edge 
can  be  restored  again  and  again  with 
a  few  easy  strokes  on  the  strop. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a 
GENCO  Razor 

Every  GENCO  blade  is  ground  con- 
cave; its  back  is  broad;  and  its  edge  is 
supported  by  the  required  bevel.  These 
features  compel  a  GENCO  blade  to  meet 
the  strop  at  the  right  angle  to  restore  the 
best  of  shaving  edges  with  a  few  easy  strokes. 

And  that  edge  on  a  professional  blade — 
how  quickly  and  smoothly  it  does  its  work  ! 
It  s  the  edge  that  every  barber  finds  he 
must  have. 

The  Safege  is  a  regular  razor  with  a 
guard.  Elip  back  the  guard,  and  its  blade 
can  be  stropped  sharp  as  easily  as  the  other. 

You  undoubtedly  have  seen  many  Genco 
Razor  advertisements.  Why  not  go  to  your 
dealer  and  see  the  razor?  If  you  cannot 
conveniently  secure  Genco  razors  in  your 
locality,  we  will  see  that  you  are  supplied. 

Remember  our  guarantee,  "Genco 
Razors  must  make  good  or  we  will." 

Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 

235  Gates  Avenue  Geneva,  N.  V. 


Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of 
High-Grade  Razors   in   the    Worm. 


Have  you  ever  stropped 
a  blade  scientifically  de- 
signed to  strop?  A  blade 
made  with  a  broad,  firm 
back,  hollow  ground,  and  swelling  into 
a  slight  bulge  to  give  backbone  to  the 
edge?  Our  razor  can  be  stropped  by 
you  as  easily  as  by  your  barber.  Its 
blade  meets  the  strop  at  just  the  correct 
angle  to  assure  a  perfect  shaving  edge. 


OAZORS 


Pat  Oft 
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THE  ECONOMY 
OF  HARMONY 


JJRING  the  famous  days  of 
King  Arthur  two  brave 
knights  did  battle  because 
they  could  not  agree  as  to 
the  wording  on  a  sign.  They  were 
both  right,  and  both  wrong, — the 
sign  had  two  sides. 

Since  thefirst  stroke  of  time  igno- 
rance has  bred  strife,  and  knowledge 
harmony.  Ignorance  is  the  most 
costly  thing  in  the  world.  Knowl- 
edge is  the  world's  greatest  asset. 
Advertising  is  the  power  that 
distributes  knowledge. 

Advertisingis  the  point  of  contact 
between  producer  and  consumer. 
Through  it  public  opinion  is  swayed 
and  action  started.  The  great  body 
of  the  people  may  only  judge  a 
business  through  its  advertising. 
From  it,  also,  employees  gain  the 
larger  understanding  of  their  house, 
both  as  to  management  and  product. 


Economy  requires  that  all  adver- 
tising be  good  advertising.  Any 
lowering  of  the  standard  is  wasteful. 

The  house  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son 
has  given  fifty  years  to  the  advance- 
ment of  advertising,  to  the  develop- 
ment of  this  great  economic  force. 
Here,  in  Philadelphia,  close  beside 
the  birthplace  of  American  liberty, 
is  the  birthplaceof  organized  adver- 
tising:   Advertising  Headquarters. 

Because  it  is  our  business  to  make 
advertising  pay  the  advertiser  we 
have  maintained  a  half-century  of 
leadership  as  finders  of  markets  and 
creators  of  advertising  methods. 

Our  desire  to  become  the  adver- 
tising agent  of  any  house  does  not 
depend  upon  its  size,  but  upon  the 
character  of  its  product  and  its 
possible  sales  development. 


N  .   W.    AYER     &    SON    ADVERTISING  Headquarters 


NEW  YORK 


BOSTON 


PHILADELPHIA 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 
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TRAINS  PURPOSELY   DERAILED 


A  LARGE  proportion — probably  nine- 
benths — -of  the  attempts  to  derail 
trains  are  not  criminal,  but  are  made  by  the 
railroads  themselves,  in  an  effort  to  prevent 

more  serious  accidents.  So-called  "de- 
railing devices,"  or  "derails,"  are  a  common 
feature  of  modern  railway  construction. 
They  may  be  used'  wherever  the  derail- 
ment would  be  the  alternative  to  a  disaster. 
For  instance,  the  opening  of  a  drawbridge 
may  automatically  throw  a  switch  leading 
to  a  derail.  If  an  engineer  disregards  the 
signals  telling  him  that  the  bridge  is  open, 
and  proceeds  on  his  way,  his  train,  instead 
of  plunging  into  the  water,  leaves  the  main 
track  and  runs  into  a  sand-bank  of  gradu- 
ally increasing  depth,  which  brings  it 
harmlessly  to  a  stop.  The  author  of  a 
comprehensive  study  of  different  types  of 
derails,  with  the  conditions  governing  their 
use,  enumerates  in  The  Railway  Age  (New 
York,  June  6)  various  different  uses  of  the 
device,  as  gathered  for  the  paper  just 
named  from  forty-eight  representative 
railroads  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
Derailing  devices,  it  appears,  may  be  used 
on  passing  or  connecting  tracks,  on  those 
leading  to  turntables,  on  "industry  tracks," 
at  drawbridges,  at  sidings  that  are  on  down 
grades  or  at  points  where  high  winds  may 
cause  obstructions.  Uses  and  methods  of 
installation  differ,  but  the  desirability  of  the 
derail  as  a  safety  device  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally acknowledged.  Says  the  writer,  at 
the  end  of  his  article: 

' '  In  view  of  the  very  general  use  of  derails 
as  exprest  above,  the  general  opinion  of  the 
railroads  is  that  the  derail  is  a  desirable 
safety  device  and  while  many  of  the  roads 
have  had  no  recent  occurrences  showing 
the  worth  of  their  application,  derails 
have,  however,  demonstrated  their  value 
in  the  past.  The  installation  of  derails  on 
the  roads  has  prevented  cars  from  moving 
out  of  sidings  due  to  wind  or  grade  or 
because  the  brakes  were  not*  properly  set, 
or  at  locations  where  cars  were  moved  by 
outside  parties  as  at  coal-mines  and  like 
industries.  The  value  perceived  in  pro- 
tecting traffic  and  preventing  damage  in  the 
past  makes  their  use  fully  justified,  in  the 
opinion  of  a  number  of  the  roads. 

"Many  of  the  roads  report  instances 
having  occurred  as  demonstrating  the  value 
of  derail  installations.  The  Delaware  & 
Hudson  has  recently  had  four  instances 
where  cars  started  to  move  out  of  sidings 
because  the  brakes  were  not  properly  set 
and  the  cars  were  derailed,  preventing 
more  serious  damage  occurring.  Many 
instances  have  happened  on  the  Rock 
Island  where  the  use  of  derails  has  demon- 
strated the  wisdom  of  their  application, 
while  other  accidents  have  occurred  where 
the  failure  to  put  derails  on  certain  tracks 
has  shown  the  necessity  for  such  a  device. 
On  th9  Northern  Pacific  derails  have  quite 
often  prevented  the  main  track  from  being 
fouled  by  cars,  while  the  Canadian  Pacific 
reports  that  many  instances  have  occurred 
where  the  lack  of  derails  has  proved  their 
necessity.     Cases    have    occurred    on    the 


Nashville,  Chattanooga  tv.  St.  Louis  where 
cars  have  been  started  out  of  sidings  from 

various  causes  and   were  derailed    before 

causing  trouble,  while  the  Minneapolis  & 
St.  Louis  in  the  last  several  years  has  had 
cars  blown  out  of  the  side  tracks  by  wind- 
storms which  have  run  for  some  distance 
on  the  main  track.  Derails  are  felt  tp  be 
an  effective  safeguard  in  such  occurrences. 
"There   is  a   tendency  on    some   lines    to 

extend  or  make  more  general  the  use  of 
derails.  ...  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
New  York  Central  to  install  derails  on  all 
connections  of  side  tracks  and  main  tracks, 
while  the  tendency  of  the  Baltimore  & 
Ohio  is  toward  their  general  use  to  prevent, 
the  fouling  of  main  tracks,  runaways  down 
steep  grades,  overrunning  into  open  draws 
and  to  some  extent  into  pits,  such  as  turn- 
table pits,  etc.  The  Delaware,  Lacka- 
wanna &  Western  and  the  Boston  &  Maine, 
in  connection  with  recent  construction  work, 
equip  all  new  tracks  with  derails.  .  .  .  The 
number  of  derails  in  service  is  increasing 
each  year  on  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  & 
St.  Paul,  but  no  recent  instances  have 
occurred  demonstrating  the  wisdom  of  their 
application.  This  road  reports  daily  de- 
railments having  occurred  due  to  the  in- 
stallation of  derails  which  would  not 
happen  if  the  tracks  were  not  protected 
with  them.  However,  the  damage  done 
by  such  derailments,  is  generally  not  great 
and  greater  damage  could  result  ware  the 
derails  omitted  at  such  points.  '  The 
tendency  of  the  Rock  Island  is  to  have  all 
tracks  leading  to  the  main  line  on  which 
cars  are  placed  properly  equipped  with 
derails,  while  the  Nashville,  Chattanooga 
&  St.  Louis  is  extending  .their  use  and 
feels  that  their  application  on  industrial 
tracks  to  prevent  shippers  from  pushing 
cars  beyond  tha  clearance  point  alone 
justifies  their  use." 


STEEL-MAKING   BY   TELAUTOGRAPH 


A  N  objection  to  the  telephone  is  that 
■^*-  it  makes  no  record.  For  purposes 
where  accuracy  and  a  written  record  are 
required,  the  telautograph,  which  gives 
electrically,  at  any  distance,  an  exact 
facsimile  of  writing  or  drawing  done  at 
the  transmitting  station,  is  being  sub- 
stituted in  many  commercial  and  industrial 
plants.  How  it  now  serves  a  valuable 
purpose  in  great  steel-mills  is  described 
by  a  contributor  to  The  Iron  Age  (New 
York,  June  12).  These  mills,  we  are  told, 
have  had  to  resort  to  messengers  for  car- 
rying and  distributing  messages  and  analy- 
ses. The  use  of  the  telautograph  does 
away  with  this  unsatisfactory  and  dilatory 
service  and  reduces  cost  as  well  as  in- 
creases the  speed  of  distribution.  We  read 
in  the  magazine  named  above: 

"Whatever  the  saving  in  dollars  by 
eliminating  the  messengers'  salaries,  after 
all  is  far  less  than  the  indirect  saving  ac- 
complished through  the  quicker  delivery 
of  analyses  to  the  points  where  the  progress 
of  the  work  is  dependent  upon  them.  This 
is  particularly  and  strikingly  true  at  the 
open-hearth  furnace.  Before  the  telauto- 
graphs were  installed,  in  one  plant,  one 
hour  elapsed  between  the  time  a  sample 
was  taken  of  the  heat  of  steel  from  the 
open-hearth  bath  and  the  time  the  mes- 
senger came  back  from  the  laboratory 
with  the  analysis.  All  this  time  the  steel 
was  oxidizing  and  changing  its  constituency 


ers  that 

CostYou 

Nothing! 


I N  damage  pre- 
vented, they 
show  you  a  profit 
before  you  have 
them  a  season! 
It  takes  so  slight 
a   collision    to 

cause    $25.00 
to  lamps  and  fenders 
in   front,  to   fenders  and  gas  tank    in  rear. 
One  "jam"  would  cost  you  much  more 
than  a  set  of 


damage  or  more 


Collision-Proof 
Bumpers 

Curved  steel  springs  make  blows,  even 
severe  ones,  harmless  to  both  car  and 
bumper.  Unlike  old-style  bumpers,  these 
are  not  injured  themselves  in  protecting  the 
car.  Easily  attached.  Never  rattle.  Your 
dealer  can  supply  you.  If  not  in  stock, 
write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

GEMCO  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

785  So.  Pierce  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


Gemco 

Spring 

Channel 

Bumper 

( Patented  1 
Combines    dressines 
of       Channel    Bar      with 
efficiency  of  curved  springs. 
Channel    Bar.   two   inch,    hard 
rubber,  black-enameled,  or  nickel. 
Fits  standard  cars,  front  and  rear. 


Gemco 

Spring 

Bumper 

{Universally 
justable.)  Made  of 
overlapping  springs 
with       reinforcin 
plate.      Fits    stani 
cars,  front  and  rear 


Gemco  Fender 
Pan  Bumper 

For  those  who  pre  fur 
enclosed  spring  brack- 
ets. Easily  attached— 
doesn't  interfere  with 
splash  pan  or  fender. 


A  Curved  Spring 
Absorbs  the  Bumps 
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COMMERCIAL      FANS 


Cool  Breezes  for  Clear  Brains 

What  isn't  it  worth  to  keep  your  brain  on  the  job  these  hot 

summer  days? 

What  isn't  it  worth  to  insure  not  only  your  own  straight  think- 
ing but  your  employes'? 

A  lot  more,  surely,  than  the  cost  of  a  Westinghouse  Electric 
Fan  or  a  dozen  Westinghouse  Fans  and  all  of  the  little  current 
they  consume. 

Cool  Homes  for  Better  Health 

What  isn't  it  worth  to  the  wife  and  family  to 
have  a  cool  pleasant  home  when  the  temperature 
soars  and  to  you  to  know  that  their  health  and 
comfort  are  safeguarded  against  the  heat? 

Certainly  the  price  of  a  Westinghouse  Fan  or 
two  for  the  home  doesn't  begin  to  measure  the  value 
of  such  insurance. 

Because  the  comfort  to  be  derived  from  the  use 
of  electric  fans  is  so  marked,  many  persons,  perhaps 
you  yourself,  fail  to  appreciate  how  important  they 
are  to  keeping  fit  in  mind  and  body. 

Torrid  heat  is  an  arch  foe  of  good  health.  West- 
inghouse Electric  Fans  go  a  long  ways  to  protect 
you  against  it. 


■- 


WESTINGHOUSE  Fans  are  attractive  in 
appearance.  They  consume  an  almost 
negligible  amount  of  current.  They're 
dependable.  They're  quiet  running.  Any  West- 
inghouse Fan  will  run  for  years  and  give  unfail- 
ing service  without  attention  other  than  an 
oiling  once  a  season.  Sold  by  light  and  power 
companies,  electrical  and  hardware  stores.  The 
Whirlwind  Fan  sells  for  $10.50  (slightly  more 
in  West,  South,  and  Canada) .  Other  styles, 
oscillating  and  non-oscillating,  10-,  12-  and  16- 
inch,  up  to  $37.50. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &    MANUFACTURING  CO. 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


g  P**m 


-,<*"*" 
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and  the  work  of  the  plant  was  halted.  With 
the  use  of  telautographs  this  period  of 
waiting  lias  been  reduced  to  about  one-half 

hour,  and  therefore  the  inciter  at  the  open 
hearth  is  able  to  perform  his  duties  more 
skilfully  and  more  effectively. 

"In  the  blast-furnace  department  the 
chief  gain  also  is  not  in  money  save  1 
through  the  employment  of  less  labor,  hut 
through  increased  efficiency  obtained  by 
getting  laboratory  reports  quicker,  and 
thereby  enabling  the  mixers  and  furnaces 
to  handle  their  work  with  precision. 

"In  the  blooming-mill  it  is  impossible 
to  say  .just  how  many  dollars  and  cents  are 
saved  by  the  telautograph  through  the 
elimination  of  mixing  of  heats  which  results 
in  the  shipment  of  wrong  qualities  of  steel 
to  the  various  customers.  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  estimate  how  many  mistakes  would 
be  made  and  how  costly  they  would  he  if 
the  telautographs  were  not  used  to  keep 
things  straight.  Very  often  ingots  have 
been  rolled  into  billets,  cut,  into  required 
lengths,  and  loaded  on  Hat  cars  for  ship- 
ment when  it  was  discovered! thai  the  steel 
had  probably  been  mixed,  making  it  neces- 
sary for  a  chemist  to  enter  the  car  and 
drill  a  sample  of  every  billet  for  analysis. 
Also  frequently  errors  in  mixing  are  m>t 
discovered  until  shipments  have  been 
received  by  a  customer,  and  the  plant 
officials  were  not  aware  of  the  fact  until 
they  received  the  complaint. 

'"The  telautograph  is  not  limited  to  the 
sending  of  words  only,  hut  it  can  transmit 
numerals,  signs,  symbols,  sketches,  or  any- 
thing else  that  is  written  at  the  trans- 
mitting end  and  accurately  reproduce 
them  at  the  receiving  station  or  stations. 
Furthermore,  it  can  send  messages  to  a 
single  point  or  simultaneously  to  any 
number. 

"Practically  all  orders  for  iron  and  steel 
contain  specifications  describing  just  the 
quantities  of  carbon,  silicon,  sulfur,  phos- 
phorus, and  manganese  that  the  material 
to  be  delvered  on  the  orders  should  con- 
tain. Bach  order  is  given  a  heat  number 
to  identify  it  throughout  the  plant,  and 
copies  of  the  order  with  specifications 
and  heat  number  are  sent  to  the  labora- 
tories blast-furnaces,  open  -  hearth  and 
Bessemer  mixers,  soaking  pits  of  the 
blooming  mill,  chief  recorder  of  the  bloom- 
ing-mill, hydraulic  shears,  billet  and  bar- 
mill,  breaking-down  mills  and  bloom  yard 
office  or  other  place  where  lies  the  control 
of  final  assignment  to  orders  of  heats  or 
blows  of  steel." 

The  manufacture  of  all  steel  starts 
with  the  blast  furnaces  and  the  mixers.  A 
sample  of  each  heat  from  the  blast  furnace 
is  sent  to  the  laboratory  for  analysis  and 
the  results  are  written  simultaneously  to 
telautograph  stations  at  the  blowers  and 
the  mixers.  This  enables  the  blowers  to 
know  just  what  kind  of  iron  they  are 
making  and  whether  they  are  approaching 
the  specifications,  while  by  obtaining* this 
information  in  advance  the  mixer  is  able 

to  prepare  for  handling  the  ladles  when 
I  lie.',  arrive.  This  same  plan  runs  through 
all  the  other  operations  in  the  mill.  In 
addition  the  telautographs  are  employed 
at  the  billet-mill  and  at  the  shears  to  notify 
the  chief  recorder  when  any  breakdown 
occurs  and  how    long  it  will  take,  to  repair 


the  damage.  This  enables  him  to  plan  a 
redistribution  of  the  work.  To  quote 
further: 

"According  to  the  geographical  layout 
of  the  mills  the  need  of  various  special 
telautograph  services  dev<  lops  in  different 

mills.  In  some  they  make  good  use  of  a 
telautograph  line  between  the  lube-mill 
and  the  tube-mill  shipping-office  for  the 
shipping-office  to  report  the  name-,  num- 
bers, and  weights  of  freight-cars  they  have 
loaded  together  with  the  net  weigh;  of 
material  in  the  cars.  In  other  plant-  a 
telautograph  line  may  be  useful  between 
blooming-mill  and  general  office  for  report- 
ing hourly  on  the  progress  of  the  work 
going  through  the  blooming-mill  and  for 
answering  inquiries  made  by  the  general 
office.  Another  steel  plant  uses  a  line 
between  the  blooming-mill  office  and  the 
track  scales  for  reporting  net  weights  of 

steel  loaded  on  cars." 


A  NEW    METHOD   OF  PAYING   LABOR 

DIECE-RATES  are  not  liked  by  the 
*-  workingman.  There  is,  says  a  recent 
writer  "instinctive  and  latent  hostility" 
to  them.  They  lessen  the  responsibility 
of  employers,  and  hence  have  been  widely 
in  favor.  It  is  therefore  a  matter  of  in- 
terest to  find  Mr.  Harrington  Emerson, 
the  high  priest  of  efficiency,  on  the  work- 
man's side  in  condemning  the  piece 
system  altogether.  Whether  the  workman 
will  like  what  he  wants  to  substitute  for 
it  is  another  question.  He  would  replace 
it  by  the  schedule  plan,  which  he  compares 
to  the  selling  of  goods  by  weight.  It 
results,  he  says,  in  "an  exact  relation  be- 
tween pay  and  delivery."  By  the  schedule 
method  a  man  is  paid  by  time,  but  his 
pay  goes  up  or  down  according  to  the 
amount  of  work  that  he  accomplishes. 
How  this  differs  from  other  methods  of 
payment  may  be  gathered  from  Mr. 
Emerson's  illustrations  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Industrial  Management  (New 
York,  June),  some  of  which  we  quote 
lulow.  He  begins  by  asserting  that  all 
American  industrial  life  is  overequipped 
and  undersupervised — too  much  material, 
too  much  equipment,  too  many  workers — 
all  loosely  and  carelessly  and  inadequately 
handled  and  directed.      He  then  goes  on: 

"Piece-rates  increase  the  supervision  by 

I  lie  workers,  and  in  this  respect  they  were 
a  step  in  the  right  direction;  but  in  so  far 
as    they    lessen    the    responsibility    by    and 

supervision   of   conditions   by   executives, 

they  are  a  step  backward.  Of  course, 
we  all  gratefully  admit  that  piece-rates 
were  an  attempt  to  correct  the  great  evil 
of  unplanned,  unscheduled,  and  unsuper- 
vised or  dispatched  day-work  [left  to  tic 
dishonest  instincts  of  shirking  foreigners. 
"A   few   weeks  ago    I    watched  a  gang  of 

this  kind.     They  were  using  wheelbarrows 

to    move   gravel    sixty    feet,    from    a    pile  in 

the  streel  to  a  concrete-mixer  on  a  lawn. 
A  ton  -mile  a  day,  or  one  hundred  pounds  on 
man  back  twenty  miles  in  a  day,  is  a  full 
da.v's  work  done  daily  by  millions  of 
workers.  With  a  wheelbarrow,  running 
on  planks  to  carry  the  load,  the  delivery 
ought  to  be  more  than  a  ton-mile  a  day. 
On  account  of  frequent  loading,  I  would 
cut  the  distance  to  ten  miles,  of  which  five 
miles  would  be  with  empty  barrows. 


"A  very  elementary  and  lenient  time 
and   motion  study  shows: 

Time  in 
Minutes. 

'I'd  walk  (i(l  feet  ()..-> 

To  dump  harrow  0.5 

To  return  empty 0.5 

'I'd  load  barrow  1 

For  rest 0.5 

Total 3.0 

20  trips  per  hour;  160  trips  per  day  of  s  hours. 

"These  foreign  friends  of  mine,  whose 
wage-;  were  $0.50  an  hour,  made  two  round 
Irips  an  hour  instead  of  twenty.  The 
labor  cost  per  harrow  load  was  $0.25  in- 
stead of  $0,025.  The  man  efficiency  on 
this  easy  schedule  was  ten  per  cent.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  the  work  was  unneces- 
sary, since  the  gravel  could  have  been 
dumped  without  difficulty  at  the  mixer. 

"Pet  ween  times  these  'workers'  sat  on 
their  barrows,  smoked,  gossiped,  joked, 
laughed,  and  when  they  did  shovel  or  walk 
they  moved  at  a  rate  so  slow  as  to  be  an 
effort,  alt  ho  it  was  early  in  the  day. 

"We  photographed  them  as  a  proof  of 
loafing,  but  they  actually  delightedly 
posed  and  asked  for  prints. 

"A  piece-rate  based  on  $0.70  an  hour 
to  the  men  would  have  been  a  gain  over 
the  day-rate  plan. 

"If  piece-rates  have  so  manifest  an  ad- 
vantage over  day-rates'  through  standardiz- 
ing both  costs  and  operations  and  through 
increasing  responsibility  and  automatic 
planning,  scheduling,  and  dispatching,  why 
are  they  opposed  by  nearly  all  modern 
industrial  specialists? 

"They  are  often  better  than  day-work, 
yet  they  are  so  inferior  to  the  better  plan 
of  time  schedules  that  we  have  found  th<  m 
(pieces  -  rates)  the  most  serious  barrier 
to  the  introduction  of  better  methods  whose 
immediate  result  is  both  to  lower  costs,  to 
increase  output,  and  to  increase  individual 
compensation. 

"I  shall  try  to  illustrate,  if  1  can,  the 
difference  between  day-work,  piece-rates, 
and  time  schedules.  When  a  hoy  in  a 
country,  now  nameless,  whose  regulations 
were  strict  and  where  robbing  orchards 
was  not  a  condoned  privilege  of  boyhood, 
1  used  to  pay  a  fixed  sum,  $0.25,  for  per- 
mission to  enter  a  plum-orchard  and  eat 
all  I  could,  more  or  less.  No  connection 
between  pay  and  consumption  except  my 
individual  whim.  An  improvement  in  this 
plan  is  to  sell  eggs  by  the  dozen,  therefore 
by  the  piece.  But  this  is,  after  all,  crude, 
since  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
bantam  and  cochin  eggs.  Some  lien's  eggs 
I  recently  bought  were  scarcely  larger  than 
pigeon  size.  An  improvement  on  the  piece 
plan  is  to  sell  eggs  by  weight,  since  then 
it  makes  little  difference  whether  pigeon 
or  goose  eggs  are  delivered. 

"The  day  plan  establishes  no  relation 
between  pay  and  delivery. 

"The    piece    plan    establishes    a    crude 

relation    between    pay   and   delivery. 

"The  weight  or  other  schedule  plan  es- 
tablishes an  exact  relation  between  pay 
and  delivery. 

"There  is.  therefore,  a  better  method,  a 

much  better  method,  the  time  schedule 
method,  of  compensating  labor  than  either 
day-rates  or  piece-rates,  a  method  that 
eliminates  a  great  many  wastes,  therefore 
lessens  costs.  'Plie  gain,  which  is  very 
great,  is  apportioned   to  four  groups: 

"1.  To  the  public,  which,  on  account 
of  price,  buys  more,  thus  further  benefiting 
both    worker  and   manager. 

•"_'.  To  the  workers  who  receive  pro- 
gressively more  per  hour  as  unit  costs  fall. 

'"A.  To  the  permanent  managers,  in- 
cluding financial  backers. 

"1.  To    the    passing   specialists,    either 
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Barrett  SpecificationRoofs  on 
plant  of  Beech-Nut  Packing 
Co.    at    Canajoharie,    X.  Y. 


rm% 


THE  Beech-Nut   Packing   Company 
started  out  years  ago  with  the  Quality 
idea  in  food  products. 

Covering  its  first  Quality  food  factory  was 
a  Quality  roof— a  Barrett  Specification  Roof. 

And  as  the  years  have  passed  and  the 
wonderful  growth  of  the  Beech-Nut  business 
has  demonstrated  the  soundness  of  the 
Quality  idea  in  foods,  additions  and  new 
buildings  have  been  added  to  the  plant — 
and  they  have  all  been  covered  with  the 
same  Quality  roof. 

Today  the  entire  plant,  illustrated  above, 
is  covered  with  Barrett  Specification  Roofs. 

The  Quality  Idea  in  Roofs 

Many  years  ago  The  Barrett  Company  started 
to  work  out  a  specification  that  would  make 
it  possible  for  building  owners  everywhere  to 
obtain  through  their  local  contractors  a  Quality 
roof  based  on  the  best  scientific  principles,  of 
roof  construction. 


The  result  was  The  Barrett  Specification. 
Today  Barrett  Specification  Roofs  cover  more 
permanent  buildings  than  any  other  type. 

They  take  the  base  rate  of  insurance;  they 
are  guaranteed  (under  the  simple  conditions 
stated  below)  for  a  period  of  20  years,  and,  what 
is  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  they  ccust  less 
per  year  of  service  than  any  other  type. 

20 -Year  Guaranty 

We  offer  a  20-Year  Surety  Bond  guaranteeing 
Barrett  Specification  Roofs  of  fifty  squares  or 
over  in  all  towns  of  25,000  population  and 
more,  a.nd  in  smaller  places  where  our  Inspec- 
tion Service  is  available. 

This  Surety  Bond  will  be  issued  by  the  United 
States  Fidelity  &  Guaranty  Company  of  Baltimore 
and  will  be  furnished  by  us  without  charge.  Our 
only  requirements  are  that  the  roofin'g  contractor 
shall  be  approved  by  us  and  that  The  Barrett  Spe- 
cification dated  Mayl,  1916,  be  strictly  followed. 

A  copy  of  The  Barrett  Specification  with  full 
information  free  on  request.  Address  nearest  office. 


New  York 

Cleveland 

Birmingham 

Salt  Lake  City 

Milwaukee 

Youngstown 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Kansas  City 

Seattle 

Bangor 

Toledo 


Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Minneapolis 

Peoria 

Washington 

Columbus 


The 


Company 


Richmond 


Latrobe 


THE  BARRETT  COMPANY,  LIMITED:    Montreal 


Toronto         Winnipeg 


Bethlehem 
Vancouver 


Boston 

Detroit 

Dallas 

Atlanta 

Johnstown 

Elizabeth 


St.  John.  N.  B. 


St.  Louis  t*^*1- 

New  Orleans 

Nashville 

Duluth 

Lebanon 

Buffalo 


Halifax,  N.  S. 


Baltimore 

Sydney,    N.  S. 
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Take  no  chances!     Keep  away 

from  people  who  cough!  They  ought 
to  know  that  coughing  is  unnecessary. 
S.  B.  Cough  Drops  relieve  it,  and  often 
ward  off  sore  throat  or  cold.  Pure.  No 
drugs.  Just  enough  charcoal  to  sweeten 
the  stomach. 

Drop  that   Cough 

!i»      S  M ITH  BROTH  ERS  of  Poughkeepsie 

i  FAMOUS  SINCE  1847 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


within  or  without  the  organization,  whose 
patents  or  special  skill  in  methods  of  all 
lands  puts  the  better  plan  into  operation. 
"'The  worker  ultimately  gels  it  all.  since 
he  is  also  the  consumer,  since  the  manag- 
ing group  is  recruited  from  the  worker,  since 
patents  and  other  special  methods  after  a 
while  become  public  property." 


AERIAL   WAY   STATIONS 


'  I  "HAT  an  aircraft  can  be  brought  to  a 
*-  quick  and  convenient  stop  in  the  heart 
of  a  large  city  for  the  landing  of  passengers, 
was  demonstrated  recently  in  Cleveland 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Society  of 
Automotive  Engineers  at  the  Hotel  Statler. 
An  army  balloon  of  the  so-called  "blimp" 
type,  having  made  the  trip  from  the 
Wingfoot  Station  near  Akron,  O.,  lauded 
two  passengers  on  the  roof  of  the  hotel 
and  immediately  returned  to  its  hangar, 
fifty  miles  away,  thus  making  a  new  record 
in  American  aeronautics.  A  vast  throng 
witnessed  the  "calling"  stop  of  the  balloon, 
and  testified  by  their  cheers  that  they 
appreciated  the  importance  of  the  demon- 
stration. That  dirigibles  of  this  type  have 
a  commercial  future  is  regarded  by  army 
officers  as  proved  by  this  event.  Says 
The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York,  June 
16): 

"A  new'  era  has  been  inaugurated  in  the 
aeronautic  world  in  the  wonderful  per- 
formance of  the  first  dirigible  balloon  built 
for  the  United  States  Army  during  the 
recent  war — the  A-/,.  This  big  airship, 
of  the  type  familiarly  known  as  'blimp,' 
with  Army  Civilian  Pilot  -James  Shade  at 
the  wheel,  has  just  made  the  trip  from  the 
Wingfoot  Lake  Air  Station,  near  Akron. 
O.,  to  Cleveland,  landing  on  the  roof 
of  the  Statler  hotel,  discharging  two 
passengers  and  immediately  returning  to 
its  hangar  fifty  miles  distant.  This  is  the 
lirst  time  in  the  history  of  aeronautics 
in  America  that  any  type  of  aircraft  has 
been  brought  to  a  quick  and  convenient 
stop  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city  for  the 
purpose  of  landing  passengers. 

"The  occasion  was  the  meeting  and  din- 
ner of  the  Cleveland  section  of  the  Society 
of  Automotive  Engineers  at  this  hotel,  at 
which  Ralph  II.  Upson,  chief  aero  engineer 
of  the  Goodyear  Tire  A:  Rubber  Company, 
and  Major  ('.  11.  Maran ville.  commander 
of  the  Army  Aircraft  Detachment  at 
Akron  and  Wingfoot  Lake,  were  speakers. 

"Upson,  who  is  the  world's  champion 
balloonist,  having  won  the  last  great  In- 
ternational Balloon  Race  at  Paris,  France, 
with  H.  A.  I).  Preston  acting  as  aid,  in 
a  wonderful  500-mile  flight,  conceived  the 
idea  of  making  the  trip  in  a  dirigible, 
and  with  the  full  Cooperation  of  the  army 
officers  of  the  dirigible  school  at  Akron, 
who  arranged  all  details,  was  able  to  carry 
out  the  project. 

"Glenn  L.  Martin,  the  noted  inventor 
and  pioneer  manufacturer  of  airplanes, 
and  one  of  the  country's  noted  aviators, 
was    the    first     to    greet    and   congratulate 

the   two    passengers    as  they  stepl    from 

the  car. 

"To  the  thousands  of  interested  spec- 
tators  of   this   history-making   event    the 
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conclusion  was  inevitable  that  commer- 
cial dirigible  navigation  is  almost  upon  u  ;. 

"The  performance  was  not  staged  as  a, 
'stunt,'  l>iil  to  show  the  progress  that  lias 
been  made  in  the  development  of  dirigibles 
and  the  skill  with  which  difficult  Landings 
can  l)n  made  by  experienced  pilots. 

"Army  officers  are  delighted  with  the 
success  of  the  undertaking.  'We  gladly 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  affair  with  the 
view  of  stimulating  enlistments  in  the 
army  airship-training  service  at  Wingfoot 
Lake,'  declared  Major  Maranville,  who 
was  officially  in  command  of  the  A-4  on 
this  memorable  trip.  'The  demonstration 
proves  beyond  doubt  that,  the  air-ship  is 
practical  and  that  young  men  that  enlist 
in  this  service  have  a  wonderful  future 
before  them.  Wo  were  glad  to  be  able  to 
point  out  that  the  dirigible  lias  a  com- 
mercial as  well  as  a  military  value.' 

"The  piloting  of  James  F.  Shade  on  this 
occasion  was  pronounced  by  both  Army  and 
civilian  aeronautical  engineers  as  the  most 
skilful  they  had  ever  seen,  and  stamps  him 
as  one  of  the  best  dirigible  pilots  in  America. 
The  vast  throng  that  witnessed  his  work 
in  landing  on  the  hotel  roof  apparently 
realized  the  difficulties  he  was  overcoming 
in  this  pioneer  effort  and  broke  into 
tumultuous  cheering  as  he  guided  the  car 
of  the  dirigible  to  the  center  of  the  small 
improvised  platform,  erected  on  the  elec- 
tric sign  for  this  purpose." 


REMAKING   BRITISH   INDUSTRY 


^pHAT  the  world  of  British  industry  is 
-*-  being  rapidly  and  thoroughly  made 
over  is  a  statement  made  by  TJir  Times 
(London,  April  17),  and  quoted  with  ap- 
proval by  Trade  Commissioner  IT.  C. 
Brock  in  a  communication  from  that  city 
printed  in  Commerce  Reports  (Washington, 
A  lay  31).     Says  this  publication: 

"From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  munition-factories  are  being  closed, 
dismantled,  and  then  adapted  and  refitted 
for  the  work  of  peace,  tho  British  manu- 
facturers are  silent  during  the  period  of 
transition.  The  manufacture  of  Stokes's 
bombs  has  given  place  to  the  production 
of  plows  and  spare  parts  for  agricultural 
machinery;  in  the  southern  English 
counties  munition-factories  are  now  turn- 
ing out  dynamos,  electric  fittings,  'art' 
bronzes,  drop  stampings,  oil-engines,  and 
even  lace;  in  the  north  a  cast-iron  shell- 
foundry  has  been  refitted  for  tho  manu- 
facture of  railway  material,  castings  for 
marine  engines,  and  colliery  plant;  still 
another  munition-factory  is  now  occupied 
with  the  manufacture  of  wire-rope  ma- 
chinery. One  firm  has  reverted  from 
bombs  to  railway  appliances  and  signaling 
apparatus,  while  bombs  made  in  York- 
shire have  given  place  to  gas-  and  steam- 
pipes,  general  shipyard  castings,  and 
builders'  ironmongery,  and  shrapnel-shell 
production  to  the  manufacture  of  railway 
wagons.  Bottle-making  is  absorbing  an- 
other ex-munition  firm,  and  civilian  stand- 
ard clothing  has  replaced  the  weaving  of 
khaki  cloth;  East  Midland  munition- 
factories  are  producing  woodworking  and 
agricultural  machinery,  pumps,  sewing- 
machines,  cranes,  and  electrical  plant.  In 
other  cases,  German  industries,  such  as 
sugar  machinery,  boot-laces,  paper  doilies, 
and    fishplate    papers    have    been    under- 


Can  Plenty  of  Fruits 
and  Vegetables 


Conservo  cans  14  quart  jars  of  fruit  or  vegetables 
at  one  time.  Conservo  cooks  an  entire  meal  over 
one  burner  of  your  stove  at  one  time.  In  can- 
ning, a  new  delicacy  of  flavor  is  secured  and  the 
rare  flavor  of  fresh  truitsand  vegetables  is  retained. 
Conservois  a  practical  canning  device  with  no  valvss 
or  complicated  parts  to  adjust.    In  cooking,  the  food 


is   cooked  in  its  own  moisture.      No  water  neces- 
sary. Thus  saving  valuable  mineral  salts  and  juices. 

Ask  About  Our  tasy  Payment  Plan 

FREE  BOOK— "Secrets  of  Cold  Pack 
Canning"  and  Conservo  Cooking 
recipes.      Mention  dealer's  name. 


Toledo  Cooker  Co.,  D.ept.  113,  Toledo,  Ohio 


Conserves  Food — Fuel — Time 


Fits 
Any 
Faucet 


Cooling  Joy  of  the  Seaside 
Right  in  Your  Own  Home 

Clean  running  water  through 

hundreds  of  hollow  rubber  teeth  re- 
freshes and  invigorates.   You  don't 
know  real  bath  joy  until  you've 
tried  a 

Knickerbocker 

Shower  Bath-Brush 

Use  it  daily—  takes  only  three  minutes.  It's 
quick  —  no  waiting  for  tub  to  fill.  Stimu- 
lates circulation.  Cleanses  the  impurities  from  every 
pore.  Gives  you  Shower  —  Shampoo  —  Massage — 
Rub-down  — ALL  IN  ONE. 


Revitalize  with  a  Daily  Massage- Shower 

Enjoy  the  delights  of  a  real  tonic  bath!  It 
clears  the  mind  —  animates  every  nerve  cell 
in  your  body.  You'll  start  each  day  renewed,  ener- 
getic —  fit  to  carry  the  load  of  a  strenuous  day's  work. 
The  only  sanitary  way  to  bathe.  Does  not  splash. 
Saves  shampoo  expense.  Better  than  expensive 
overhead  showers,  costs  only  a  fraction  as  much. 
Lasts  for  years. 

Five  Sizes:  $2,  $3,  $4,  $5,  De  Luxe  Set  $6 

Syphon  Outfit  for  Homes  Without  RunningWater,  $4 

f,    ».  Don't  wait.  Get  a  "Knickerbocker"  today  at  your  dealer's     i 
or  order  direct.    For  sale  at  all  good  Drug,  Hard-       f 
ware  and  Dept.  stores.  Wear  fully  guaranteed.       f 

Send  for  FREE  Booklet    •  k nicker- 

Interesting  booklet  free  on  re-      .S 
quest.       It    tells    bow 

.. ;,;,  sj  when  to  bathe. 

Unequalled    for   Shampooing 

The  staunch,  flexible  rubber  "tubes"  of  the  "Knicker- 


and 


bocker"  penetrate  the  heaviest  hair,  massage  the 
scalp,  and  cleaning  running  water  washes  away  all  soap, 
rt  and  dandruff.     Promotes  growth— in  a  natural  way. 

Knickerbocker  Mfg.  Co.  ^ 

CHICAGO,   ILL.        •  Address 

*£j*r  City 


Mfs.  Co. 

42  Figel  Streel 
f  CHICACO   11,1.. 

<f    Please   send   me  your 
+      Free  Book,  "A  Knicker- 


f    bocker  Bath 
w   Name 


- 
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THE  first  and  only  practical 
method  of  permanently  repairing 
cooling  system  leaks  without 
solder  or  welding — and  without  injury 
to  any  part  of  the  cooling  system. 

One  can  of  "X"  Liquid  poured 
into  the  water  finds  all  leaks — in  the 
radiator,  waterjacket,  pump,  gaskets, 
connections,  etc.  It  repairs  one  leak 
or  a  hundred  in  ten  minutes.  "X" 
works  automatically.  It  makes  a  per- 
manentrepairthat  stands  2000  pounds 
pressure.  Kept  in  the  water  it  pre- 
vents future  leafe  I 

The  same  "X"  Liquid  that  is  poured  into 
water  to  repair  leaks — loosens  all  Rust  and 
Scale.  And  if  "X"  is  kept  in  the  water  it 
absorbs  all  the  free  oxysren  and  prevents  neu) 
Rust  from  forming!  "X"  also  prevents  de- 
posits of  Scale  on  the  metal  walls. 

"X"  Liquid  keeps  the  water  passages  dean. 
IMPROVES  COOLING,  eaves  oil  and  helps 
the  engine  perform  beiterl 

Not  a  Radiator  Cement! 

Don't  confuse  X"  Liquid  with  cements  or 
flaxseed  meals  in  powder  or  liquid  form.  Be 
Safe.  Get  the  only  scientific  process  for  per- 
manently repairing  leaks  and  improving  the 
cooling  system. 

STANDARD  SIZE $1.50 

Will  do  a  $25  Repair  Job! 
FORD  SIZE 75 

At  your  dealer's  or  shipped  direct  on 
receipt  of  price  and  dealer's  name. 

Write  for  the  story  of  how  one  can  of'X" 
Liquid  did  a  $150. 00  Welding  Job 

"X"  LABORATORIES 
644  Washington  Street  Boston,  Mast. 


~X~  LIQUID  makes 
water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOFRUSTPROOF  SCAIEPROOF 


r  Buys  an  Extra 


The  sort 
you  have 
been  paying  10  cents  or  more  for  —  our 
Direct-from-Factory  Plan  gives  you  this 
■wonderful  value.  Hand  made,  draw  freely.hold 
their  ash.  Over  10,000  smokers  say  our  cigars 
are  great.  Send  no  money  —  Just  order  box  of 
50,  specify  color.  If  they  are  O.  K.  send  us  $3.00, 
if  not,  return  them.  80  other  brands  to  select 
from,  all  prices.  Write  today.  J.  E.  Blackburzi 
&  Son,  DepL  150B,  115  So.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


•     +       •     +      • 
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For  Porches,  Floors  and  Walls 

A   beautiful,   sanitary  surface  for  floors  and 
walls,    (an  be  scrubbed  with  soap  and  water. 
Try  it  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,   bath-room. 
Steam   won't    affect   it.      If   you  don't  know 
who  sells  it  in  your  town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLIMGS-CHAPIN  CO.  1 

Boston                       Cleveland               New  York 

1    I    i 

*""      sVl 

II 

DECK  PAINT 

1 

DRIES  HARD  OVERNICHT 

SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


taken;  in  the  northwest  there  is  abun- 
dance of  work  in  connection  with  ship  re- 
pairs and  general  wheel wrigh ting.  One 
firm  has  passed  from  making  13-pounder 
high-explosive  shells  to  propellers  for 
motor-launches  and  small  steamers,  while 
yet  another  shell-plant  has  turned  to  the 
manufacture  of  oil-cake.  A  certain  firm 
is  said  to  be  specializing  in  brick-making, 
which  is  ultimately  expected  to  provide 
considerable  employment,  and  another  is 
converting  left-over  fuse  cases  into  orna- 
ments by  the  simple  process  of  adding 
three  legs  and  a  coat  of  electroeopper. 
In  the  London  district  a  small-arms 
manufacturer  is  now  producing  a  hay- 
and  straw-baling  press,  another  has  set- 
tled down  to  the  manufacture  of  food 
machinery,  while  aircraft  companies  are 
trying  to  develop  the  industry  on  com- 
mercial lines.  In  South  Wales  a  firm  has 
adapted  machinery  associated  with  the 
finest  precision  war-work  to  the  manu- 
facture of  micrometer  gages  of  an  im- 
proved type.  In  Scotland  the  progress 
from  war  to  peace  is  likewise  proceeding  at 
an  active  pace.  One  firm  is  now  special- 
izing in  the  manufacture  of  internal-com- 
bustion engines  suitable  for  fishing-boats, 
a  class  of  machinery  mainly  imported 
before  the  Avar.  In  the  northeast  a  muni- 
tion-factory has  turned  to  the  manufacture 
of  chocolate-making  machinery,  an  indus- 
try formerly  claimed  by  Germany,  while  in 
Glasgow  toy-making  has  superseded  war- 
material  and  gives  employment  to  numbers 
of  discharged  soldiers." 


CLOUDS  FROM  AIRPLANES 


THE  following  extract  from  a  letter 
written  by  Capt.  Ward  F.  Wells,  60th 
Infantry,  A.  E.  F.,  to  his  brother  Everett 
D.  Wells,  of  Nashua,  Iowa,  is  communi- 
cated by  the  latter  to  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York,  June  7): 

"The  first  part  of  October  last  we  spent 
several  days  in  the  Bois  de  Hess  waiting 
to  take  over  a  part  of  the  front  line  in  the 
Argonne.  The  shell-holes  from  the  first 
great  Verdun  battle  were  so  thick  that. 
there  were  no  patches  of  ground  large 
enough  to  accommodate  even  a  pup  tent, 
and  from  any  of  the  war-pictures  you  can 
imagine  what  was  left  of  the  trees.  There 
were  two  or  three  days  of  rain,  when  came  a 
Avonderfully  clear  and  beautiful  morning, 
with  not  a  cloud  in  sight.  At  the  time, 
some  miles  ahead,  there  was  going  on  an 
especially  terrific  bombardment.  Our  at- 
tention was  first  drawn  to  the  sky  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  several  strange  and 
startling  clouds — long,  graceful,  looping 
ribbons  of  white.  These  were  tapering  to 
a  point  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other,  where 
they  dissolved  into  nothingness,  sixty 
degrees  across  the  sky,  were  about  as 
broad  as  the  width  of  a  finger  held  arm's 
distance  from  the  eye.  On  close  observa- 
tion we  noticed  some  distance  ahead  of 
each  cloud-point  the  tiny  speck  of  a  chasse 
plane.  Apparently  the  churning  of  the 
air  was  all  that  was  needed  to  upset  the 
delicately  balanced  meteorological  condi- 
tions and  precipitate  this  strange  cloud- 
formation.  I  had  seen  ships  have  their 
tracks  in  the  clouds,  similar  to  those  of  little 
sea  animals  in  the  wet  sands  at  the  shore, 
but  never  before  had  I  seen  a  plane  writing 
in  white  upon  the  blue  slate  of  the  sky." 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns   or   calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !  Keep  a  tiny  bottle  of 
Freezone  on  your  dresser  and  never 
let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiny  bottle  costs  few  cents 
at  drug    stores — anywhere 

Adv. 


SATIN 
STRIPE 


SHIRTS 

Save    $1.25   on   each. 
:nd    no  money  now. 
Just  write.    Postcard 
ill  do.     We  will 
send  you  these  3 
beautiful  genuine 
Satin  Stripe  Shirts. 
Don't  keep  them  un- 
less they  arc  the  grandest 
Bhirt  bara*ain  you  ever  Rot . 
Thia  is   our    p^-eatppt   GET 
ACQUAINTED  OFFER. 

SEND  NO 
MONEY 

Just  send  your  name  and 
we  will  send  you  th«  shirts. 
Made  of  highest  grade  Bhirt 
mi'  with  fancy  figured  and 
woven  background^!  in  plain 
white  with  different  candy 
stripes  running  through  and 
a  broad,  plain,  white  satin 
Btripe.  Perfect  fitting.  Fast 
color.  Cut  extra  full.  Plenty 
of  arm  length.  Accurate  sizes. 
Soft  French,  turn-back  cuffs. 
Coat  front  style.  Sires  14  to 
17  1-2.  Shirts  hand-laundered, 
ready  to  put  right  on  and  wear. 

3X_ --    ^  Uft  But  send  no  money  now.    Just 

TO!  Bvi Ow  say  "send  me  the  satin  stripe 
shirts  "  B*  sure  to  glva  nsck  band  six*.  Shirts  will  be  shipped  at 
once,  transportation  prepaid  You  pay  only  SB  60 on  arrival-no  more. 
U  not  fully  satisfied,  return  them-money  refunded  at  once. Order  now. 

Bernard-Hewitt  &  Company 

Desk  S.  S.  87  430  S.  Green  Street.  CHICAGO 
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Build  Your   Own   Home 

You  Will  Save: 

Contractor's  Profit 

Middlemen's  Profit 

Architect's  Fees 
20%  Lumber  Waste 
30  to  40%  on  Labor 

Read  How  the  AIADDIN  System  Saves  You  This  Money 

Why  should  you  buy  1250  feet  of  lumber  when  you  only 
need  1000  feet?  Why  should  you  pay  four  profits  on  the 
material  to  build  your  home  when  you  can  pay  only  one? 

This  is  a  straight  shot  at  the  "high  cost  of  building."  The  much  talked  of  high 
cost  is  not  entirely  due  to  the  price  of  materials — a  big  part  is  the  high  cost  of  Waste. 

Why  does  your  carpenter  and  lumber  dealer  agree  that  it  takes  1250  feet  of 
material  to  cover  1000  feet  of  space?  Ask  them.  They'll  tell  you  it  takes  more 
material  for  fitting,  mitering  and  working.  Of  course  you  have  to  pay  for  this 
"extra"  material  and  after  the  job  is  finished  it  makes  up  the  "waste  pile"  of  fire- 
wood that  you  bought  by  the  thousand  feet  and  at  a  big  price,  too.  Besides  you  paid 
four  profits  on  the  material — timber  owners,  sawmill,  lumber  jobber  and  dealer. 

Labor  One  of  the   Biggest  Items  in 
Building  a  Home-Reduce  It  30%  to  40% 


Above  Lumber  from  Dealer 
Stock  Lengths — Average  Waste  18% 


Above  are  ALADDIN  Joists 
Correct  Size — No  Waste 


tab. 


Attractive  Bungalow  Design 
"Stanhope" 


Complete  5-Room  House 


$540 


All  Material 

Cut  to  Fit, 

Complete 


It  doesn't  take  near  as  long  to  nail  a  cut-to-fit  piece  of  lumber  in  place  as  it 
does  to  measure,  saw,  and  then  nail  it.  There  you  have  the  difference  between 
the  Aladdin  System  and  the  old-fashioned  system  of  construction.  It's  not  sur- 
prising that  our  customers  claim  savings  up  to  $850  on  the  cost  of  materials  and 
the  cosr  of  building  their  home.  A  carpenter's  time  is  valuable.  You  can't 
expect  to  cut  down  your  building  cost  if  you  waste  his  time. 

Aladdin  Dollar-a-Knot  the  Strongest 
Guarantee  Offered  the  Home  Buyer 

Aladdin  materials  are  the  finest  obtainable.  Every  Aladdin  Home  shipped  from  our  Bay  City 
mills  contains  clear  and  knotless  inside  finish,  shingles  and  siding.  The  Aladdin  Dollar-a-Knot 
Guarantee  is  proof  of  the  high  quality  material  included  with  every  Aladdin  Home.  It  is  the 
only  bona  fide  quality  guarantee  offered  the  home  builder  today. 

Send  for  Book  "Aladdin  Homes"-  Save  $200  to  $800 

It  shows  in  color  over  100  designs — Dwellings,  Bungalows,  Summer  Cottages  and  Garages — all 
cut-to-fit — no  waste  of  lumber  or  labor.  The  Aladdin  price  includes  all  materials  cut-to-fit  as 
follows:  Lumber,  millwork,  flooring,  outside  and  inside  finish,  doors,  windows,  shingles,  lath  and 
plaster,  hardware,  locks,  nails,  paint,  varnishes, 
car,  complete,  ready  to  erect.  Safe  arrival  of 
the  complete  material  in  perfect  condition  is 


guaranteed.         Send     today 
"Aladdin  Homes  No.  632. 


for     a    copy     of 


The  material  is  shipped  to  you  in  a  sealed  box- 
Send'    This    Coupon    NOW 


The 


AIADDIN  c. 

633  Aladdin  Ave.  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Southern  Division:  Hattiesburg,  Mississippi 

Canadian    Branch:    The    Canadian   Aladdin    Co., 
C.  P.  R.  Bldg..  Toronto.  Ont. 


The  Aladdin  Co.,  633  Aladdin  Ave.,  Bay  City,  Mich. 

Enclosed  find  stamps  for  which  send  me  the 
book,  "Aladdin  Homes  No.  632." 


Name  . 
Street 
City .  . 
State. 
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X.BnSkU*" 


Suburban  Deliveries 

—OF— 

Crowley,Milner&Co. 


This  store  has  established  deliveries  throughout  the  cities 
and  on  the  roads  indicated  by  the  above  map. 

If  you  live  beyond,  or  near,  the  cities  indicated  by  crosses, 
you  can  arrange  for  delivery  at  some  point  within  the  city,  and 
you  can  pick  up  your  packages  there,  if  xou  wish  to  do  so. 

We  are  glad  to  make  deliveries  on  the  indicated  roads, 
but  we  cannot,  for  the  Rresent.  make  deliveries  on  any  other 
roads.  This  is  because  the  cost  is  tremendously  increased  when 
the  delivery  car  must  leave  the  paved  roads  indicated. '  Our 
idea  is  to  sell  goods  as  low  as  we  possibly  can.  A  too-liberal  de- 
livery system  is  very  often  a  severe  tax  in  increased  prices  on 
the  customers  of  a  store. 

In  the  case  of  large  purchases  of  household  goods,  we  will 
extend  the  foregoing  linuts'a  little,  figuring  that  die  si«  of  the 
purchase  takes  care  of  the  delivery  cost. 

Will  our  Suburban  customers  please  take  care  that  the 
clerks  get  their  names  and  addresses  correctly— and  with  as 
much  detail  as  necessary? 

And  will  you  be  kind  enough  to' tell  your  neighbors  that 
we  have  instituted  this  service? 


Modern  Merchandising 

How  Motor  Trucks  Bring  the 
Big- City  Store  to  the  Country 

Modern  transportation  methods  are  carrying 
city  advantages  into  the  country  districts. 

The  city  merchant — through  the  medium  of 
truck  deliveries — now  offers  the  benefits  of  his 
big  buying  power  to  suburban  residents  as  well. 

Federal  trucks  are  carrying  the  Suburban 
Deliveries  of  Crowley,  Milner  &  Co. — one  ot 
Detroit's  leading  department  stores — to  towns 
for  thirty  miles  around. 

They  haul  loads  of  furniture  and  other 
household  supplies — ensuring  punctual  delivery 
even  to  the  outlying  points. 

A  striking  example,  this,  of  how  motor  trucks 
— Federals  in  particular — have  swept  away  the 
barriers  of  distance,  and  pushed  the  city -limits 
back  to  the  suburbanite's  very  door. 


"Federal  Traffic  News",  a  magazine  of  modern  motor, 
haulage,  will  be  sent  on  request  to  responsible  executives] 


Federal  motor  Truck  company 

Detroit,  Michigan 


Shorten   the  Miles  to  Market- 
Build  Better  Roads" 


One    to   Five    Ton    Capacities 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


No  Joke  for  Wilhelm.  -The  ex-Kaiaer's 
life  has  become  a  burden  to  him.  But  his 
greatest    trial    is    yet    t<>    oome. — London 

Opinion. 


One   Advantage. — "  I  like  hot  weather, 

don't  yon?  " 

"  When  it  gets  too  blamed  hot  to  work." 
— Boston  Transcript, 


Lost  Savagery. — A  London  scientist  at- 
tributes all  human  savagery  to  the  in- 
iquitous habit  of  rating  meat.  At  the 
present  price  of  meat,  savagery  probably 
is  on  a  sharp  decline. — Grand  Rapid*  News. 


Singular.  —  Fortune  -Teller  (reading 
eards) — "  You  have  money  coming  to 
you,  but  no  sickness  whatever." 

Client — "  That's  singular  !  I'm  the 
new  doctor  across  the  street." — Boston 
Transcript. 


His  Morals  Were  Safe.  —  Golfer 
"  Aren't  you  aware  that  it  is  very  danger- 
ous to  allow  a  child  to  run  about  the  links 
alone?  " 

Maid — "  \S  all  right,  sir — the  poor  little 
feller's  stone  deaf." — A.  E.  Bcstall  in 
"London  Blighty." 


A  Wet  Dry. — Patient  Parent — "  Well, 
child,  what  on  earth's  the  matter  now?  " 

Young  Hopeful  (who  has  been  bath- 
ing with  his  bigger  brother) — "  Willy 
dropt  the  towel  in  the  water  and  he's 
dried  me  wetter  than  I  was  before." — 
The  Passing  Show  (London). 


Outside  First,  However. — "  There  are 
two  sides  to  every  question,"  remarked 
the  ready-made  philosopher. 

"  There's  two  sides  to  a  hickory  nut," 
rejoined  Farmer  Corntossel;  "  an  outside 
and  an  inside,  but  only  one  of  'em  is  worth 
payin'  any  attention  to." — Washington 
Star. 


A  Matrimonial  Senator. — "  What  do 
you  think  about  my  engagement  to 
Harold?  "  asked  Gwendolyn. 

"  I  think,"  replied  her  father,  "  that 
I  am  getting  to  be  the  senatorial  branch  of 
this  family.  My  advice  and  consent  are 
considered  only  when  it's  too  late  for  them 
to  make  any  difference. " — Washington  Star. 


Entertaining. — General  Pershing  was  as- 
tonished to  receive  last  month  from  a  New 
York  vaudeville  manager  a  five-figure  offer 
to  deliver  short  daily  war-talks  in  the 
vaudeville  houses  throughout  America. 

The  General  did  not  reply  to  this  tele- 
gram, but  a  fortnight  went  by.  Then  the 
vaudeville  man  wired  again: 

"  Have  you  entertained  my  proposition?" 

"  No,"  General  Pershing  wired  back. 
"  Your  proposition  has  entertained  me." — 
New  York  Globe. 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Popular  Mechanics. — Scientific  Par- 
ent (on  a  stroll) — "  You  see  out  there  in 
the  street,  my  son,  a  simple  illustration  of 
a  principle  in  mechanics.  The  man  with 
that  cart  pushes  it  in  front  of  him.  Can 
you  guess  the  reason  why?  Probably  not. 
I  will  ask  him.  Note  his  answer,  my  son." 
(To  the  Coster):  "My  good  man,  why 
do  you  push  that  cart  instead  of  pulling 
it?" 

Coster — "  'Cause  I  ain't  a  hoss,  you 
old  thickhead." — London  Blighty. 


PEACE    I'KKLIMINAKIKS 
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Do  your  cigars  cost  more 
than  you  want  them  to? 


June  25. — President  Ebert,  Premier  Bauer, 
and  all  the  German  Ministers  issue  a 
proclamation    to    the    German    people 

announcing  the  conclusion  of  peace  and 
urging  them  to  bend  all  efforts  to  its 
fulfilment. 

Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg  resigns 
the    chief    command    of    the    German 

Army. 
Under    the     plans    for    the    removal    of 
American    forces    from    Germany,    the 
last   American    troops   are   to   quit,    the 
Rhine  by  July  29. 

June  26. — Dr.  Hermann  M filler,  the  Ger- 
man Foreign  M  mister,  and  Dr.  Johannes 
Bell,  Minister  of  Colonies,  are  selected 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  for  the 
Germans. 
The  Allied  Council  replies  to  tin;  Turkish 
memorandum,  saying  that  it  can  not 
accept  the  Turkish  claim  that  its 
territories  be  restored  undiminished. 

The  sinking  of  the  German  Fleet  is  de- 
nounced as  a  violation  of  the  armistice 
and  a  deliberate  breach  in  advance  of 
the  conditions  of  peace,  in  a  note  sent 
Germany  by  the  Allies.  The  collection 
of  reparation  for  the  loss  and  the  punish- 
ment of  those  guilty  of  causing  the  sink- 
ing will  be  insisted  upon.  Reparation 
will  also  be  asked  for  the  burning  of  the 
French  flags  which,  under  the  Treaty, 
Germany  was  to  have  returned  to 
France. 

The  German  peace  delegation  is  informed 
by  Premier  Clemenceau  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  be  held  strictly 
responsible  for  unofficial  support  of  any 
movement  against  Polish  authority 
in  the  territory  given  Poland  in  Posen 
and  in  East  and  West  Prussia. 

June  27. — President  Wilson  makes  it  known 
that  before  his  departure  from  Paris  he 
will  sign  the  Treaty  carrying  out  the 
arrangements  whereby  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  will  come  to  the 
assistance  of  France  in  case  she  is 
menaced  by  Germany. 
Four  breaches  of  faith  by  the  Germans  in 
connection  with  the  armistice  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  have  been  noted  by  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  date: 
They  are  the  scuttling  of  the  interned 
German  battle-fleet;  the  burning  of  the 
flags  captured  from  the  French  in  1870; 
the  plan  of  the  German  Government  to 
encourage  insurrection  in  the  territory 
ceded  to  Poland  under  the  Treaty; 
secret  recruiting  of  the  German  Army 
in  the  territory  occupied  by  the  Allies. 

June  28. — War  with  Germany  is  formally 
ended  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of 
Peace  by  two  plenipotentiaries  repre- 
senting Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  by 
the  delegates  of  twenty-six  of  the  Allied 
and  Associated  Governments  on  the 
other.  The  Chinese  delegates  refuse 
to  sign  because  their  request  to  be 
allowed  to  make  reservations  regarding 
Shantung' had  been  refused,  and  Gen.Jan 
Christiaan  Smuts,  representing  South 
Africa,  signs  the  Treaty  under  protest. 

June    29. — The    Evangelical    Churches    of 
•Germany  set  apart  Sunday,  July  6,  as  a 
day   of   mourning    on   account   of    the 
Peace  Treaty. 

Dr.  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  former  Ger- 
man Chancellor,  formally  asks  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  to  place 
him  on  trial  instead  of  the  former 
Emperor,  on  the  ground  that  he  was 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  Germany 
during  his  period  of  office. 

Following  consideration  of  German  perfidy 
in  scuttling  the  High  Seas  Fleet,  it  is 
stated  officially  that  the  admission  of 
Germany  to  the  League  of  Nations  will 
be  deferred  indefinitely,  if  further  acts 
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Make  a  change.      Just    try  smoking  a  really 

good  cigar  that  won  I  seem  extravagant,  that 

vim  can  enjoy  every  puff  of. 

We  can  sell  you  this  ci^ar  for  7  cents, 
first     let     us    describe    exactly    what     our 

LI  Nelsor  is.  It  is  4  ( ,  inches 
long.  Its  filler  is  all  long 
Havana    and    Porto    Rico    to 

bacco,    beautifully    blended. 

And  its  wrapper  is  genuine 
Sumatra  leaf. 

Also  our  cigars  are  all 
hand-made  by  experienced 
workmen  in  such  sanitary 
factory  conditions  as  you 
would  have  your  cigars 
made  in. 

The  reason  why  we  can  sell 
you  as  good  a  cigar  as  this  is 
for  7  cents  is  because  we  cut 
out  a  couple  of  profits  usually 
taken  between  manufacturers 
and  you.  We  make  cigars 
and  sell  them  to  you  direct — 
fresh. 

They  have  a  real  bouquet, 
the  sort  you  will  like  to  smell 
before  lighting  up. 

If  you  are  smoking  really 
good  cigars  that  you  feel  cost 
you  too  much,  try  this  brand 
without  risking  a  cent. 
Order  a  box — 50;  price,  $3.50, 
postage  prepaid — smoke  10; 
take  10  days  either  to  pay 
for  the  box  or  return  the  40 
unsmoked.  You  smoke  those 
10  at  our  expense,  if  they 
don't  make  the  remaining  40 
seem  worth  all  the  money  to 
you. 

We  can  make  this  offer 
because  our  cigars  are  of 
good  smoking  quality.  They 
not  only  sell,  but  stay  sold. 

In  ordering  please  use  your 
business  stationery  or  give 
reference,  and  tell  us  whether 
you  prefer  mild,  medium  or 
strong  cigars. 

We  make  many  other 
brands  of  cigars  besides  our 
El  Nelsor  that  you  can  try 
on  the  same  liberal  terms. 


W-'io 
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Send  for  our  catalogue 


Shivers' 
El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 
SHAPE 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

,      Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

.  trained  men  win  high  positions 

'  and  big  success  in  business  and 

/  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 

.  nitiea  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

'  independent— be  a  leader.  Law- 

Sers  earn 
OO  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  guide  you  step  by  Btep.  You  can  train  at  home 
during  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  .examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volumo 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them— now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-LA,    Chicago 


The  Motrola 

Winds  any  make  or  model  phonograph 
electrically.  Easily  attached  without 
marring  woodwork — positive^  in  oper 
ation.  Simply  touch  3 
button  to  wind  your 
phonograph. 


Write  us  today  or  ask  your  dealer. 

JONES-MOTROLA,  Inc. 

29  West  35th  St.  57  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 

New  York  Chicago 
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When  a 

young  lady  comes 

into  your  office — 


— And  you're  smoking  a  cigar 

— And  you  lay  it  down 

— And  it  goes  out  while  you're  talking 

— And  it  lies  there  "dead"  for  half  an  hour  or  so 

— And  then  after  a  time  you  light  it  up  again 

WHAT  WE  WANT  TO  KNOW  IS: 
HOW  DOES  IT  TASTE?  PLEASANT 
—OR  UNPLEASANT? 

One  of  the  qualities  which  has  made  the 
Girard  so  famous  and  so  popular  is  that  it 
can  be  re-lighted  with  as  much  pleasure  and 
enjoyment  as  it  gave  in  the  beginning. 

In  making  the  Girard,  the  excess  gums 
contained  in  all  tobacco  are  systematically 
removed.  And  therefore,  unless  you  let  your 
Girard  lie  "dead"  too  long,  or  unless  you 
moisten  the  end  of  it  excessively,  you  can 
re-light  it  time  and  again,  and  enjoy  every 
puff  to  the  limit. 

Furthermore,  the  removal  of  the  excess 
tobacco  gums  from  the  Girard  is  the  primary 
reason  why  it"never  gets  on  your  nerves,"  and 
why  it  is  the  best  smoke  for  health  as  well  as 
pleasure.    Ask  for  it  at  the  next  cigar  counter. 

Real  Havana  ±OC  for  J'ze  Jt'c 
Other  sizes  10c  up 


■/wtvn 


Antonio  Roig  &  Langsdorf 

Established  48  years  Philadelphia 
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GIRARD 

Never*  g^ts  an  your  nerves 


to  frustrate  or  delay  fulfilment  of  the 
peace  terms  are  committed. 
President     Wilson    sails    for    home    on 
the    United    States    transport     George 

Washington. 

June  30. — A  new  Council  of  Four  is  formed 
consisting  of  Stephen  Pichon,  French 
Foreign  Minister;  Robert  Lansing, 
American  Secretary  of  State ;  Arthur  J. 
Balfour,  the  British  Foreign  Secretary; 
and  Tommaso  Tittoni,  the  Italian 
Foreign  Minister. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

June  25. — A  number  of  soldiers  are  ar- 
rested at  Weimar  on  charges  of  having 
planned  to  murder  Philipp  Scheidemann, 
the  former  German  Premier. 

June  26. — Communists  and  Spartacides 
overcome  government  troops  in  Ham- 
burg after  riots  in  which  185  persons  are 
killed  and  the  city  is  plundered.  The 
rebels  are  in  complete  control  and  are 
making  an  effort  to  establish  a  Soviet 
government. 

Philipp    Scheidemann,  former     German 

Chancellor,    is    said  to    have    fled    to 

Switzerland     owing  to     his    fear     of 
assassination. 

June  27. — Owing  to  the  unrest  prevailing 
in  Germany,  it  is  said  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  adopting  strong  measures  to 
counteract  revolutionary  activities,  and 
that  about  1,000  revolutionary  leaders 
have  been  arrested  and  placed  in  jail. 

A  counter-revolutionary  movement  in 
Hungary,  during  which  a  monitor  on 
the  Danube  was  seized  by  the  anti- 
government  forces,  has  been  put  down, 
according  to  Vienna  advices. 

June  28. — Some  twenty  thousand  railway 
men  are  on  strike  in  the  Berlin  district, 
ignoring  an  order  of  Gustav  Noske, 
Minister  of  Defense,  that  they  return  to 
their  jobs.  The  situation  is  said  to 
be  beyond  control  of  the  authorities 
as  the  result  of  Communistic  propa- 
ganda among  the  workers. 

June  29. — Government  troops  attempting 
to  enter  Hamburg  are  forced  to  retire 
by  a  large  mob,  including  many  women. 
The  city  is  in  the  control  of  the 
Communists. 

A  state  of  siege  is  proclaimed  at  Breslau, 
and  government  troops  are  occupying 
the  railway-station  after  a  short  re- 
sistance by  the  strikers. 

July  1. — Four  large  Rhine  provinces, 
with  six  million  people,  headed  by  Herr 
Ulrich,  notify  the  Ebert-Bauer  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  determined  to  break 
with  the  Prussian  central  Government 
and  form  a  republic. 
Hamburg  is  again  occupied  by  govern- 
ment troops  after  having  been  in  the 
power  of  the  Communists  and  Sparta- 
cides for  a  week. 

RUSSIA 

June  27. — Ukrainian  forces  reoccupy 
Odessa  and  Kherson,  according  to  un- 
official advices  from  Berlin. 

June  28. — It  is  reported  that  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  leaders  in  the  Ukraine  are 
successfully  pushing  their  campaign 
against  the  Soviet  forces.  General 
Petlura  is  said  to  have  advanced  along 
the  entire  front  and  to  be  within  twenty 
miles  of  Kief. 
The  State  Economic  Congress,  composed 
of  representatives  of  all  the  anti-Bol- 
shevik parties,  meets  at  Omsk,  with 
Admiral  Kolchak,  head  of  the  all- 
Russian  Government,  presiding.  The 
function  of  the  congress  is  to  act  in  an 
advisory  capacity  to  the  Government  in 
industrial  matters. 

June  30. — Cossacks  operating  in  the  bend 
of  the  Don  River  capture  4,000  Bol- 
sheviki  and  ten  guns.  Other  Cossack 
forces   are   reported   to   have   captured 
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>ringe  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


NO  use  arguing  about  it,  or  making  chin-music  in  a  minor  key!  If  you've 
got  the  jimmy-pipe-notion  cornered  in  your  smokeappetite,  slip  it  a  few 
liberal  loads  of  Prince  Albert!  And,  you'll  sign  the  longest  lease  you  can 
hook  up  to  on  about  the  cheerfulest  brand  of  in-and-out-door  sport  that  ever 
did  ramble  up  Broadway  or  down  Lost  Creek  trail! 

Boiled  down  to  regular  old  between-us-man-talk,  Prince  Albert  kicks 
the  "pip"  right  out  of  a  pipe!  Puts  pipe  pleasure  into  the  24-hours-a- 
day  joy 'us  class!  Gives  smokers  more  fun  to  the  square  inch  than  they, 
or  you,  ever  dug  out  of  a  pipe  before! 

Prince  Albert  makes  a  pipe 
smoke  a  peace  party  at  both 
ends  and  the  middle!  Just 
hums  and  hums  the  soothing- 
est  symphony  of  smoke  content 
that  ever  sifted  its  happy  way 
into  a  man's  system!  P.  A. 
is  so  fragrant,  so  fascinating 
in  flavor,  so  refreshing! 

And,  you  run  plumb -fair  against 
the  astounding  fact  that  Prince  Albert 
can't  bite  your  tongue  or  parch  your 
throat!  Because,  our  exclusive  pat- 
ented process  cuts  out  bite  and  parch! 
Why,  you  can't  get  orders  in  fast 
enough  to  try  to  buy  up  the  supply 
for  a  long,  long  spell! 


rOPPY  red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half-pound  tin  humidors — 
and — that  classy,  practical  pound  crystal 
glass  humidor  with  sponge  moistener  top  that 
keeps  the  tobacco  in  such  perfect  condition. 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


Copyright  1919  by 
R.J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Co. 
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Economy  and 
Gcceleration 
In  traffic 


THE  New  Stromberg 
Carburetor  answers 
demands  with  a  "hair 
trigger"  impulse.  In 
congested  traffic  when 
quick  action  is  essential 
— you  get  action  with- 
out hesitation.  Just 
enough  —  no  more.  A 
quick-as-a-flash  start. 
A  clean  shut -off  when 
you  want  it.  No  flood- 
ing— no  choking — no 
waste.  A  rich  mixture 
and  the  right  amount 
for  the  need. 

The   extreme    of    gas 
economy.     The  greatest 
of  engine  efficiency.     A 
carburetor  perfectly  at- 
tuned to  all  ranges 
of  motor  activity. 


Many  world  rec- 
ords    for     speed, 
power  and  econ- 
omy constitute 
convincing 
evidence    of 
Stromberg  su- 
periority. 

Write  for  literature. 
State  name,  year  and 
model  of  your  car. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  713 
64  East  25th  Street,  Chicago,  111. 


New  Stromberg  Does  w 

w  Carburetor 


strikers   other 

a    government 

the     disputes 


1,500    prisoners    and     three    armored 
trains. 

The  evacuation  of  Petrograd  by  the 
Bolshevilri  is  progressing  rapidly,  ac- 
cording to  reports  from  Helsingfors. 
It  is  said  that  War  Minister  Trotzkv 
has  ordered  that  the  fortress  of  Croii- 
stadt  be  blown  up  before  its  surrender 
and  that  the  bridges  and  railway-stations 
be  destroyed. 

Lettish  troops  are  said  to  be  within  nine 
miles  of  Riga  and  the  Germans  are  re- 
ported to  be  evacuating  the  city. 

FOREIGN 

June  25. — The  collapse  of  the  general 
strike  which  has  paralyzed  all  industry 
in  Winnipeg,  Canada,  since  May  15, 
and  was  at  one  time  on  the  verge  of 
succeeding  as  a  Soviet  revolution,  was 
practically  a  complete  surrender,  no 
terms  being  given  the 
than  the  promise  of 
commission  to  settle 
underlying  the  strike. 

June  27. — The  Irish  "Dominion  League" 
issues  a  manifesto  signed  by  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett  and  other  Irishmen,  pro- 
posing the  establishment  of  self-govern- 
ment in  Ireland  within  the  British 
Empire.  Under  this  plan  Ireland  would 
virtually  have  the  same  amount  of 
home  ride  as  if  she  were  an  independent 
republic,  but  the  British  connection 
would  be  maintained. 

The  British  Labor  party  votes  by 
majority  of  nearly  a  million  in  favor 
of  a  strike  to  force  British  military 
withdrawal  from  Russia. 

June  28. — A  new  Portuguese  cabinet  is 
formed,  headed  by  Sefior  Cardoso  as 
Premier. 

June  29. — Serious  disorders  mark  anti- 
governmental  demonstrations  in  Rome. 
The  demonstrants  attempt  to  reach 
the  residence  of  Premier  Niotti,  but  are 
repulsed  and  driven  back. 

June  30. — More  than  a  hundred  person 
are  killed  and  several  thousand  injure( 
by  an  earthquake  in  Tuscany,  which 
reduced  two  towns  to  heaps  of  ruins 
and  caused  wide-spread  destruction  in 
other  towns  and  villages. 

The  British  dirigible  R-34,  the  largest 
air-ship  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  starts 
on  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  under 
command  of  Maj.  G.  H.  Scott. 

Lord  Rayleigh,  one  of  the  foremost 
physicists  in  the  world,  dies  at  his 
home  in  London,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
six.  He  was  noted  as  the  man  who  dis- 
covered argon  in  1894. 

The  Republic  of  Poland  signs  a  treaty 
with  the  Entente  Powers  and  the  United 
States  under  which  she  agrees  to  pro- 
tect minorities,  particularly  the  Jews, 
against  discrimination,  to  assume  pay- 
ment of  such  a  share  of  the  Russian 
debt  as  shall  be  assigned  to  her  by  an 
inter-Allied  commission,  and  to  support 
the  conventions  incidental  to  the 
establishment  of  a  national  standard. 

DOMESTIC 

June  25. — Beginning  July  1,  the  Govern- 
ment through  Julius  Barnes,  Wheat 
Director,  will  exercise  strict  supervision 
over  the  import  and  export  of  wheat 
and  wheat-flour.  Nobody  will  be  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  these  activities, 
without  first  being  licensed  by  the 
Government . 

The  United  States  Senate  passes  the 
Army  Appropriation  Bdl  carrying  $880,- 
000,000  and  providing  for  an  average 
army  of  400,000  men  next  year. 

A  new  Pacific  Fleet  is  being  organized 
from  vessels  heretofore  forming  a  pari 
of  the  Atlantic  Faroes.  It  will  sad  for 
the  west  by  way  of  the  Panama  Canal 
between  .July  15  and  20. 

June  27. — The  North   Dakota  scheme  of 
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State  industrialism  contained  in  laws 
passed  by^the  last  Legislal  urc  is  approved 
by  a  majority  of  S,0()0  votes.  As  a 
result  the  State  will  proceed  immediate- 
ly to  establish  a  system  of  grairf-ele- 
\  ators  and  lloiir-niills  and  a  State  hank. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House 
votes  17  to  2  to  combine  enforcement 
legislation  to  back  up  war-time  and 
Constitutional  prohibition  after  having 
refused  to  report  separate  enforcement 
bills. 

The  United  States  Senate  approves  an 
increase  in  the  Shipping  Board  fund  from 
$276,000,000  to  $491, ()()(),()()()  for  com- 
pletion of  the  Government's  authorized 
ship-building  quota. 

Senate  and  House  conferees  on  the  Army 
Appropriation  Bill  reach  an  agreement 
to  fix  the  average  size  of  the  1920 
Army  at  325,000  officers  and  men. 

June  30. — The  entire  United  States  goes 
dry  at  midnight.  For  a  time  at  least 
brewers  may  continue  to  manufacture, 
and  venders  to  sell,  beer  with  not  more 
than  2.75  per  cent,  of  alcohol  at  their 
own  risk  of  prosecution,  pending  judicial 
decision. 

Additional  laws  for  the  enforcement  of 
war-time  and  Constitutional  prohibition 
are  favorably  reported  to  the  House. 
These  define  as  intoxicating  any  bever- 
age with  more  than  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

July  1. — In  response  to  threats  of  reprisals 
by  the  Russian  Bolshevik  government 
on  account  of  action  taken  against 
its  representative  in  this  country,  the 
State  Department  warns  the  Trotzky 
government  that  Americans  in  Russia 
must  not  be  molested. 

The  Chicago  Mooney  Central  Strike 
Committee  calls  upon  1,500  labor- 
unions  with  a  membership  of  200,000 
to  go  on  a  peaceful  strike  July  4,  5,  6, 
7,  and  8  as  a  protest  against  the  refusal 
to  grant  Mooney  and  Billings  new 
trials. 

The  two-cent  postage  rate  for  first-class 
mail  is  resumed. 


Sad  Fate  of  A  Ham. — A  young  man 
entered  the  village  shop  and  complained 
to  the  owner  that  a  ham  he  had  purchased 
there  a  few  days  before  had  proved  not 
to  be  good. 

"  The  ham  is  all  right,  sir !  "  insisted 
the  shopkeeper. 

"  No;  it  isn't,"  insisted  the  other. 
"  It's  bad  !  " 

"  How  can  that  be,"  continued  the  shop- 
keeper, "  when  it  was  cured  only  last 
week?  " 

The  young  man  reflected  a  moment, 
and  then  suggested: 

"  Maybe  it's  had  a  relapse." — London 
Blighty. 

Where  the  Pen  Beat  the  Sword. — One 

day  the  Germans  circulated  a  rumor  in 
Strasbourg  that  they  had  taken  one  hun- 
dred thousand  prisoners.  A  dialog  on  the 
subject  took  place  between  two  market 
women  in  Klebert  Square. 

"  But  where  will  they  put  all  these 
prisoners?  " 

"  Oh,  that's  easy,"  replied  the  other,  a 
true  daughter  of  the  soil.  "  They  will 
put  them  in  the  newspapers." — Victory 
(Franco- American  Corporation,  New  York). 


His     Class. — Wife      (examining     day's 

catch) — "  Is  it  true  that  fish  go  about  in 

schools?  " 

Hubby — "  Yes,  dear;  why?  " 

Wife — "  Oh,    by    the    size   of    these,    I 

should    think   you'd    disturbed   an    infant 

class." — London  Opinion. 


How  True  Tire 
Value  is  Achieved 


THE  exceptional  popularity  of  Racine 
"Multi-Mile  Cord  "  Tires  proves  that 
the  RACINE  ABSORBING  SHOCK 
STRIP  is  recognized  as  the  big  mileage- 
adding  achievement  of  the  tire  world. 

Development  by  Racine  chemists  of  the 
Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip  has  put 
even  greater  "  mileability "  into  Racine 
"Multi-Mile  Cord"  Tires.  It  has  created  a 
neutral  zone,  between  cord  carcass  and 
tread,  in  which  road  shock  is  scientifically 
absorbed. 

Welds  Tread  and  Carcass 

That  extra  strip  of  blended  rubber  be- 
tween tread  and  carcass  is  the  Racine  Ab- 
sorbing Shock  Strip.  It  equalizes  flex  of 
body  and  tread,  and  prevents  separation. 

Racine  "Multi-Mile  Cord"  Tires  are  anti- 
skid. Those  beveled,  criss-crossed  ridges 
hold  the  road. 

You  can  be  sure  of  true  value  in  Racine 
"Multi-Mile  Cord"  Tires  and  in  Racine 
Rubber  Company's  fabric  tire,  the  famous 
Racine  "Country  Road." 

For  Your  Own  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine  Tire   You  Buy  Bears   the  Name 

RACINE  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Racine,  Wisconsin 


CINE 

MULTI-MILE 

CORD  TIRES 
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Wonderful  Development  of 


A  Chapter  in  Industrial  History— How 
Southern  Farmers  Learned  Diversi- 
fication of  Crops — Reasons  Why 
Elaborate   Publicity   Cam- 
paigns Should  Be  Con- 
ducted   in    the 
Southern  States 


IT  is  difficult  for  people  outside  of  the  South  to  under- 
stand the  mighty  change  that  has  taken  place  there 
since  Southern  farmers  got  away  from  the  one-crop 
idea — 

Cotton. 

Up  to  a  veiy  few  years  ago  most  Southern  farmers 
raised  practically  nothing  but  cotton.  They  traded  part  of 
it  for  everything  else  they  needed,  and  they  got  mighty 
little  for  it  in  those  days. 

What  this  led  to  is  typically  shown  in  the  conditions 
that  surrounded  a  certain  Southern  town.  The  conditions 
there  existed  almost  everywhere  else  in  the  South. 

For  years  cotton  had  been  the  one  crop  in  that  section, 
and  it  had  been  the  custom  for  farmers  to  borrow  to  the 
limit  on  their  future  cotton  crops.  To  meet  these  obliga- 
tions in  the  fall  they  had  to  sell,  regardless  of  price. 

No  livestock  was  raised.  All  farm  and  home  supplies 
were  brought  in  by  local  merchants  and  sold  to  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  even  bought  their  flour,  corn,  lard, 
meat,  canned  goods  and  vegetables  instead  of  producing 
them  as  they  do  today. 

In  1909  the  boll  weevil,  which  had  invaded  the  United 
States  in  1892,  reached  the  section  in  question  and  did 
serious  damage.  Local  cotton  compress  receipts  fell  off 
dreadfully.  In  1908  they  had  been  31,812  bales.  In  1909 
they  fell  to  18,178.  In  1910  to  8,282.  In  1911  to  3,168. 
Income  from  cotton  was  approaching  the  vanishing  point. 

There  were  a  few  "scrub"  cows  around,  grown  on 
range.  When  fresh  they  were  milked  once  a  day.  But  as 
no  market  had  been  created  for  milk  or  its  products,  the 
calves  did  most  of  the  milking. 

Local  Creamery  Started 

AMOVE  to  establish  a  local  creamery  was  made  in 
1910.    One  was  built — a  poorly  arranged  affair.  The 
enterprise  failed  in  a  few  months.    In  1911  it  re- 
opened.   Again  it  failed. 

At  this  juncture  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture took  a  "look  in"  on  the  problem  and  in  March, 
1912,  a  specialist  from  the  Dairy  Division  appeared.  He 
found  things  in  a  deplorable  state — cotton  business  gone, 
other  crops  unsuccessful,  soil  worn  out  for  lack  of  fertiliz- 
ing, creamery  a  failure,  the  cattle  a  cross  between  the 
long-horned  mongrel  'scrub"  and  a  poor  quality  Jersey. 
Good  cows  could  not  then  be  brought  in  because  of  the 
cattle  tick. 


In  spite  of  the  discouraging  outlook,  the  Government 
man  decided  to  make  a  fight  to  save  the  situation  with 
the  dairy  cow! 

He  met  violent  opposition,  especially  when  he  advocated 
construction  of  silos!  These  were  almost  unknown  in 
that  part  of  the  State.  Farmers  were  skeptical  then  about 
feeding  silage.  They  said  green  feed  put  up  that  way 
wouldn't  keep;  that  if  it  didn't  spoil,  cows  wouldn't  eat 
it;  if  they  did  eat  it,  it  would  spoil  the  milk  or  cause  the 
cows  to  give  buttermilk. 

A  few  farmers  in  the  neighborhood,  however,  followed 
the  Government  agent's  instructions.  Before  the  end  of 
the  year  fifteen  silos  had  been  built  and  stocked.  The 
creamery  was  remodeled  and  reopened  for  business.  Meet- 
ings were  held  to  create  interest  in  dairying.  School 
children  were  taught  features  of  the  work — milk  testing, 
for  instance — and  stock  feeding  problems  were  made  part 
of  their  lessons.  It  was  a  case  of  interesting  the  parent 
thru  the  child,  and  was,  as  is  usually  the  result,  successful. 
Evidence  of  progress  began  to  multiply. 

Many  Individual  Successes 

MANY  interesting  cases  of  individual  development 
could  be  cited.  One  farmer  balked  against  being,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "tied  to  the  hind  legs  of  a  cow."  But 
other  members  of  his  family  overcame  his  opposition  and 
about  July  1,  1912,  a  few  cows  on  his  place  were  milked. 
The  gross  returns  for  th'at  month  were  $12.36.  For  August 
they  rose  to  $37.67.  September,  $70.35.  In  October  they 
increased  to  $128.78. 

The  following  year  he  used  twenty  cows,  and  sales  of 
milk  brought  in  $1,200  net,  after  paying  feed  bills,  and 
there  was  additional  revenue  from  sale  of  calves. 

Today  this  man  is  one  of  the  loudest  boosters  for  the 
dairy  cow  in  the  South,  and  all  residents  of  that  section 
agree  that  dairying  saved  them  from  industrial  destruction. 

Wonderful   Change   in  Ten  Years 

THE  writer  well  remembers  when  he  represented  a 
batch  of  Southern  papers  and  solicited  advertising 
for  them  in  the  North  ten  years  ago.  It  did  not 
take  long  for  him  to  learn  it  was  useless  to  call  on  man- 
ufacturing concerns  that  made  goods  pertaining  to  livestock 
raising,  such  as  cream  separators,  feed  choppers  and  silos,  for 
example,  because  he  would  be  invariably  met  with  the 
rebuff,  "No  use  advertising  our  goods  in  the  South;  they 
have  no  dairy  cows  down  there." 

It  was  very  nearly  the  truth !  The  Southern  farmer  had 
not  then  realized  that  his  broad  stretches  of  green  pasture 
lands,  with  their  capacity  for  furnishing  feed  nearly  all 
the  year  round,  and  their  heavy  yields  of  legumes  and  the 
by-products  of  cottonseed  for  stock  feeding  made  the 
South  ideal  territory  for  cattle  raising. 

What  a  change  in  ten  years!  Now  there  are  thousands 
of  head  of  pure-bred  registered  cattle — and  pure-bred 
registered  hogs,  too — in  the  South,  whereas  ten  years  ago 
there  were  not  even  that  many  "scrubs."  . 


i 
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Stock  Raising  in  the  South 


The  splendid  work  of  the  pig-club  members — all  boys 
and  girls — has  done  much  to  stimulate  the  livestock  indus- 
try thruout  the  South.  These  youngsters  have  taught 
their  daddies  a  thing  or  two — one  thing,  for  instance — the 
great  importance  of  using  only  pure-bred  stock.  A  few 
years  ago  it  was  hard  to  get  a  farmer  to  pay  $10  for  a 
good  hog.  Now  he'll  pay  $50  or  $100,  or  even  more, 
because  his  boy  or  girl  has  shown  him  it  is  worth  while. 

With  commendable  farsightedness,  folks  in  Dixieland 
are  going  into  livestock  raising  on  a  most  elaborate  scale. 
In  this  they  are  doing  the  world  a  service,  for  now  that  the 
war  is  over  the  demand  for  pure-bred  livestock 'will  be 
tremendous.  It  is  going  to  double,  triple,  quadruple.  The 
Old  World,  long  since  depleted  of  domestic  animals 
to  an  alarming  degree,  will  come  to  us  with  outstretched 
hands  and  plead  for  new  breeding  stock — for  cows,  hogs 
and  sheep.     • 


T. 


Livestock  Statistics 

0  give  an  idea  in  actual  figures  of  the  growth*  of  the 
animal  industry  in  the  Southern  States,  the  follow- 
ing statistics  are  quoted: 


The  number  of  cattle  from  Mississippi  sold  on  the  St. 
Louis  stockyards  in  1908  was  8,000;  in  1916  it  had  in- 
creased to  162,000. 

Four  years  ago  not  a  carload  of  hogs  was  shipped  from 
seventeen   counties   in   Southern   Alabama.    In  the  year 
ended   April  1,  1918,  these   seventeen   counties   shipped' 
2,352  carloads. 

In  Carroll  County,  Mississippi,  pigs  are  so  plentiful 
that  a  Red  Cross  Pig  Club  was  organized  last  fall. 
Some  3,000  farmers  agreed  to  donate  a  pig  each. 
From  the  sale  of  these,  $10,000  was  donated  to  the  Red 
Cross  and  the  remainder  of  the  money  went  into  the 
purchase  of  Carroll  County's  quota  of  the  Fourth  Liberty 


Loan.  Yazoo  County,  in  the  same  Stale,  sold  a  carload  of 
pigs  last  October  and  gave  the  entire  proceed*,  more  than 
$2,000,  to  the  Red  Cross. 

At  the  Southeastern  Fair  held  in  Atlanta  last  October 
there  were  2,105  swine  entries,  and  the  largest  pig-club 
exhibit  ever  made  in  the  United  States. 

On  the  farms  of  the  Southern  States,  Jan.  1, 1918,  there 
were  more  than  Fifty-eight  Million  (58,338,000)  head  of 
cattle,  sheep  and  swine — a  gain  of  1,981,000  (3}^%)  com- 
pared with  1917,  and  4,196,000  (7.7%)  increase  compared 
with  1915. 

The  same  date  there  were  in  the  South  6,983,000  dairy 
cows,  an  increase  of  165,000  (2.4%)  in  twelve  months,  and 
556,000  (8.6%)  more  than  in  1915. 

The  increase  in  hogs  was  even  greater.  On  Jan.  1,  1918, 
there  were  28,072,000  head  of  swine  on  the  farms  of  the 
South,  an  increase  of  1,665,000  (6.3%)  compared  with 
1917,  and  2,341,000  (9.1%)  compared  with  1915. 

In  a  bulletin  of  the  Southern  Railway,  referring  to 
these  statistics  on  cattle  and  swine  in  the  South,  it  was 
pointed  out  that  Georgia  and  Alabama  had  each  more 
hogs  than  all  the  New  England  States  and  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Delaware  and  West  Virginia  combined — 
a  good  illustration  of  what  the  South  is  doing  in  the 
stock  raising  line. 

No  farm  in  the  South  these  days  is  considered  suffi- 
ciently efficient  unless  it  has  its  quota  of  hogs  and  cattle. 

Manufacturers  who  seek  new  markets  for  their  goods 
are  finding  the  .South  a  most  profitable  field  for  cultiva- 
tion. And  the  daily  newspapers  of  the  South,  with  their 
great  home  circulations  and  co-operative  methods,  are 
proving  splendid  helpers. 

For  further  information  as  to  circulations,  rates,  distri- 
bution areas,  write  to  the  papers  direct  or  consult  your 
advertising  agency. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 


GEORGIA— Contd. 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  .He  raid 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 

Charlotte  News  &  Evening  Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City  Sentinel 

SOUTH    CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 


SOUTH  CAROLINA— Contd. 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston  Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 

Spartanburg  Journal  &  Carolina 
Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 

Knoxville  Sentinel 

Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 

Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 

Memphis  Press 

Nashville  Banner 

Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 


(PREPARED   BY    MASSENGALE  ADVERTISING    AGENCY,    ATLANTA,    GA.) 
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HOW    WAR  -  CONDITIONS     SINCE    1911 

HAVE   AFFECTED   ACTIVE  STOCKS 

IN  WALL  STREET 

THAT  the  war  iu  Europe  had  a  pro- 
found influence  on  active  Wall-Street 
stocks,  both  in  declines  and  in  advances, 
most  persons  would  have  expected  to 
be  true.  Actual  figures  to  show  these 
variations  were  recently  compiled,  and  in 
The  Wall  Street  J  our  mil  they  have  been 
the  subject  of  an  interesting  article.  The 
writer  inclines  to  believe  there  was  no 
more  striking  demonstration  of  the  effect 
of  the  conflict  upon  the  stock  market  than 
the  rise  in  Bethlehem  Steel  from  a  quota- 
lion  of  30  on  July  30,  1914,  to  the  record 
price  of  700,  reached  in  the  height  of  the 
war-boom.  Even  more  spectacular  was 
the  advance  in  General  Motors  from 
25  to  850.  These  sensational  movements, 
according  to  this  writer,  "reflected  not 
only  the  great  prosperity  which  accrued 
to  American  industry  as  a  residt  of  war- 
business,  but  also  the  excitement  of  the 
first  fever  of  war-speculation." 

When  the  lawlessness  of  Germany  on 
the  high  seas  at  last  forced  the  United 
States  to  take  sides  with  the  Allies,  "stock 
prices  were  given  opportunity  to  become 
adjusted  to  a  basis  more  nearly  measur- 
ing their  approximate  value  under  the 
new  conditions."  After  our  entrance  into 
the  war  the  effect  of  Federal  taxes  on  excess 
profits  "became  a  factor  which  entered 
largely  into  the  determination  of  industrial 
earnings."  And  yet,  in  spite  of  the  big 
deductions  which  had  to  be  made  for  war- 
imposts,  "the  net  income  of  many  com- 
panies whose  securities  are  dealt  in  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  held  up  to  a  verv  attractive 
level." 

It  was  a  fact  that  at  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  stocks  of  these  companies 
"were  selling  at  levels  closely  approaching 
the  best  records  reached  during  the  war- 
]>eriod."  It  was  not  alone  issues  which 
benefited  from  munition  business  that 
showed  big  gains  over  market  prices  at  the 
outset  of  the  struggle,  but  companies 
whose  activities  were  confined  exclusively 
to  peace  lines,  especially  the  big  tobacco 
concerns,  "likewise  showed  substantial 
improvement  in  this  direction."  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  that  gives  present  prices  of  a 
number  of  issues  active  on  the  Stock 
Exchange,  "compared  with  the  levels 
prevailing  the  day  after  the  United  States 
declared  war  and  on  the  day  following  the 
outbreak  of  the  war."  It  also  gives  the 
high  and  low  figures  reached  during  the 
period  from  the  close  of  the  Stock  Exchange 
in  December,  1914,  to  the  signing  of  the 
Peace  Treaty: 

Since 
Apr.  7,      Dec.,  1914    •/»'>/  SO, 

Tobacco  Stork*  Preset    1917  Hiqh      Low  1914 

Am.  Snuff 11!l»,"     130  Hi.")  SO  I.Vf 

Am.  Tobacco 216M     207  252'  •'.     123  215 

( reneral  ( 'icar 81%      44  H7]4      30'  ,  40 

I'.  Lorillard 186         200  239?  \     1 4.V  ,  160 

Tobacco  Products 113%      66^  IUM       26  t4ii' ,' 

United  Cigar 170)$     100?8  17P,      sl'j  t'is'j 

Motors 

Chandler 244'-',  07  24K  :,<;  f03 

( reneral  Motors 236  1141-6  *8o0  J2S  *o4" , 

Maxwell    4&lA  52         69  14',  fH^ 

Maxwell  1st pf 76 k  68  103%  4ll2  t41'2 

Maxwell  2.1  pf iSH  33"  i      B8J ,  13  |17 

Studebaker 106H  !':':'>.  ''■'"'  31H      26H 

Stuti 78Ji  45         7'.i',  31J.,  i?:;1, 

Steel  and  Equipment 

Am.  Car  4  Foundry....  llO'^  66        112J*  42^      44'i 

ton.  Locomotive 86/ i  07         us' ,       16         20) , 

Baldwii  104  164)  26H      4l' 

Retblehem  Steel  B 87;,  128  »700  *•«)  '30 


ind  Equipment 

Crucible  Steel 

Lackawanna  Steel.  .  .  . 

Midvale  Steel 

Pressed  Steel  Car. . .    . 
Republic  Iron  A-  Steel. 

I  .  S.  Steel 

Rails 

Atchison 

Baltimore  &  Ohio 

C,  M.  A  St.  Paul 

New  Haven 

Northern  Pacific 

Norfolk  &  Western. 

Pennsylvania 

Reading 

Southern  Pacific 

Union  Pacific 


Apr.  7, 
Pret  nt    1917 


w  ■  8 

M\ 

85  »4 
03 


64        10% 

*-',     107 


58»4 
70 
78!  i 


10M.      110\      136% 


Dec.,  1914    J"I'j  30, 

High      Low  VJ1J, 

12V£       15*; 
28  26' I 

39H  tSO 
25  34 

18  18' 4 

38  50J  • 


88  % 
96 


100'  , 

43% 
42 

31% 
07 
107 
92 


'Minimi  and  Coppers 

Am.  Smelters 

Anaconda .    

Chile 

Chino 

I^Tiiration 

Kennecott 

Miami 

Nevada 

Ray 

Utah 


Miscellaneous 

American  Can 

Am.  Sugar 

Am.  Woolen 

Central  Leather 

Corn  Products 

International  Paper. . 

Marine  pf 

Mexican  Petroleum.  . 
U.  S.  Food  Products. 
U.  S.  Rubber 


106'. 
133'  s 


S4', 

74 

28K 

47 

64% 

41 

28 

19% 

24% 

89% 


57% 
133 
120 
106 

81% 

62% 
117 
184% 

80% 
13.5% 


102 
76% 
.SO'  i 
44   " 

104%' 

123% 
53 
93 
94% 

135% 


99% 
79% 

22% 

54% 

56% 

44 

41% 

22% 

29% 

112.1.4 


46% 
111', 
50% 
87% 
23% 
38% 
84% 
86% 
17 
56'  ■> 


llt% 

96 
102% 

89 

118% 
147% 

61'  ; 
115% 
115 
153% 


123% 

105*, 
39% 
74 

74% 
64% 
49% 
34% 
37 

130 


6s'  i 
139% 
130 
123 

82% 

75% 
128% 
205% 

82% 
136J4 


75 

38% 
34'  i 
21% 
75 

<V2'~-  , 
40% 
60'  \ 
7.53  , 
101% 


56 

24% 

11% 

31% 

15% 

25 

16% 

10% 

15% 

45% 


89% 
15% 
32%, 

7% 

7 

3 
51 

'  5% 
44 


89% 
72 
85 

.50% 
07 

07% 
52% 
68)  4 
84% 
112 


50% 
25 

f26 
32 
14% 

155% 
17'  i 
10% 
16% 
45% 


19% 
100 

12 

26 
7 

6% 
6% 

53 

11 

4432 


*  Old  stock. 

t  Record  low,  old  stock. 

t  Not  dealt  in  at  that  time;  initial  sale  on  the  Exchange  use. 

THE   FLOATING    DEBT   OF   THE   RAIL- 
ROADS AND  THE  OUTLOOK  FOR 
THEIR   RETURN   TO   THEIR 
OWNERS 

Something  like  $1,000,000,000  is  now 
the  amount  of  the  floating  debt  of  American 
railroads,  as  The  Wall  StYeel  Journal  under- 
stands it.  The  chief  part  of  this  debt 
consists  of  capital  advances  from  the 
Government  since  January  1,  1918.  A 
proposed  general  equipment  trust  will 
take  care  of  $400,000,000  of  the  amount. 
As  for  the  remainder,  Director-General 
Hines  proposes  to  collect  it  before  the  roads 
finance  any  new  work.  An  extension  of 
time  is  thought  necessary.  The  Journal 
writer  adds: 

"The  railroads  have  their  billion  dollars 
of  floating  debt,  exclusive  of  the  money 
borrowed  temporarily  on  the  Director- 
General's  certificates  of  compensation  due 
from  the  Government.  The  latter  is 
likely  to  be  paid  back  to  the  banks  and  the 
War  Finance  Corporation  when  the  new 
$750,000,000  appropriation  to  the  revolving 
fund  becomes  advailable  to  the  Director- 
General  through  President  Wilson's  signa- 
ture. The  railroads  owe  the  Government 
approximately  $745,000,000,  made  up  as 
follows : 

Capital  expenditures  of  1918,  in  excess  of  deduc- 
tions made  from  compensation $352,000,000 

New  Haven  loan 48,000,000 

Advances  to  railroads  on  materials  and  supplies, 

to  enable  them  to  meet  current  hills 100,000,000 

Equipment  ordered  by  H.  A.  not  paid  for 24.5,000,000 


Total $745,000,000 

"At  the  end  of  1918,  twenty-six  com- 
panies which  have  made  their  annual  re- 
ports showed  aggregate  loans  and  bills 
payable,  other  than  sums  due  the  Govern- 
ment, of  8295,000,000.  The  tola!  for  all 
companies  is  probably  above  $400,000,000, 
rather  than  under  it.  These  debts,  with 
the  $745,000,000  to  the  Government,  total 
$1,145,000,000.  The  amount  varies  from 
time  to  time  and  may  he  reduced  some- 
what by  payments  to  the  Government  by 


companies  whose  capital  expenditures  this 
year  are  less  than  the  margin  of  their 
compensation  over  interest  and  dividend 
requirements. 

"Nevertheless,  the  railroads  will  have  to 
find  approximately  a  billion  dollars  to  get 
out  of  the  hole  they  are  in,  to  say  nothing 
of  going  ahead  with  new  work.  Director- 
General  Hines  has  told  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  it  was  his  policy 
to  force  them  (the  railroad  companies  . 
as  far  as  there  is  any  reasonable  basis  for  it 
at  all,  to  reimburse  the  Government  what 
they  owe  it  before  they  go  ahead  and  make 
a  lot  of  additional  improvements  on  their 
properties.' 

"The  general  equipment  trust  under 
which  it  is  proposed  to  issue  $280,000,000 
to  $300,000,000  of  certificates  will  pay  for 
all  the  cars  and  locomotives  ordered  by  the 
United  States  Railroad  Administration, 
whether  delivered  in  1918  or  this  year. 
The  total  value  of  the  equipment  covered 
will  be  approximately  $400,000,000,  the 
difference  being  made  up  by  the  accrued 
charges  to  operating  expenses  for  equip- 
ment depreciation,  which  the  companies 
will  be  allowed  to  apply  as  a  cash  payment 
on  the  equipment,  if  the  plari  is  carried  out. 

"There  will  then  remain  $600,000,000  to 
$700,000,000  for  the  companies  to  finance 
in  the  investment  market.  If  the  Director- 
General  pursues  the  ideas  he  outlined  be- 
fore the  committees  of  Congress,  the  first 
half-billion  and  more  which  the  companies 
are  able  to  raise  through  the  sale  of 
securities  will  have  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
Government.  Mr.  Hines  set  no  time  limit 
upon  the  return  of  these  advances.  Rail- 
road men  and  bankers  are  inclined  to 
think  that  Congress,  will  have  to  permit- 
repayment  in  instalments  over  a  period 
of  ten  to  twenty  years,  unless  all  railroad 
improvement  is  to  be  halted  indefinitely." 

In  the  same  paper  an  opinion  has  been 
exprest  that  the  Baltimore  &  Ohio  road, 
in  temporarily  withholding  dividends  on  its 
common  stock,  acted  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  conditions  that  have  !  Ben  an- 
ticipated as  likely  to  exist  with  t.ie  return 
of  the  roads  to  their  owners.  Some  of  the 
companies  expect  to  be  called  upon  to 
resume  operation  at  the  end  of  the  year 
"with  earnings  less  than  fixt  charges." 
Congress  or  the  Director-General,  or 
both,  will  therefore  have  to  act  to  prevent. 
a  crisis  in  transportation  affairs,  "and 
neither  has  yet  given  any  definite  assur- 
ance of  "prompt  and  adequate  relief." 
Already  Holders  of  B.  &  O.  common  stock, 
"who  supposed  that  the  Government  had 
given  them  an  assurance  against  possible 
evil  effects  of  the  war  upon  their  invest- 
ment, are  inquiring  'what  it  was  that 
struck  them.' '  They  recall  that  President 
Wilson  said  at  the  time  of  taking  over  the 
roads:  "Investors  in  railway  securities 
may  rest  assured  that  their  rights  and 
interests  will  be  as  scrupulously  looked  after 
by  the  Government  as  they  could  be  by  the 
directors  of  the  several  railway  systems," 
and  that  "nothing  will  be  changed  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  change." 

Furthermore,  they  "recall  that  during 
the   three  years  ended  June  30,    1917,  fixt 

by  the  Federal  control  act  as  the  test 
period  for  determining  the  basic  com- 
pensation of  the  roads  for  the  war-time 
use  of  their  property,  the  B.  &  O.  was 
able  to  pay  5  per  cent,  upon  its  common 
stock,  with  an  annual  surplus  of  several 
millions,  and  that  after  providing  main- 
tenance charges  in  operating  account." 
Recently     fchey     have     learned     that     the 
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Electric  America— Forward!  ' 

The  Njrional  Cav  Company 


SOON  after  the  signing 
of  the  Armistice,  as  a 
contribution  to  current 
American  thought  and 
as  a  reflection  of  our  con- 
fidence in  America,  we 
published  a  series  of 
looking  forward  adver- 
tisements —  reproduced 
on  this  page. 

As  a  mark  of  our  own 
confidence  we  have  gone 
forward  in  the  develop- 
ment of  our  organization 
to  meet  the  growing 
needs  of  the  investors  of 
this  country  and  Canada. 

The  National  City 
Company  now  has  corre- 
spondent offices  in  more 
than  50  leading  cities. 
10,000  miles  of  private 
telegraph  and  telephone 
wires  put  every  investor, 
no  matter  where  he  may 


be,  in  close  touch  with 
the  investment  center 
of  the  country.  A  tele- 
phone call  brings  one  of 
our  carefully  schooled 
representatives  to  ex- 
plain National  City  ser- 
vice. These  men  know 
and  can  discuss  with  you 
Government,  Munici- 
pal, Public  Utility  and 
Railroad  Bonds,  Short 
Term  Notes  and  Accept- 
ances. 

The  bonds  we  offer  and 
sell  are  bonds  we  own. 
Before  buying  we  sub- 
ject each  issue  to  the 
scrutiny  of  nationally 
recognized  experts.  Here 
is  a  nation-wide  service 
at  the  elbow  of  everyone 
who  wishes  to  invest  in 
securities  of  the  highest 
character. 


forward — into  tlw  wonderful  future! 


The  Kuiurul  fjiy  Company 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 
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A  Remarkable 
Record  of  Earnings 

Dividends  paid  to  Preferred  Stock- 
holders of  Cities  Service   Company 
increased  from  §.521.387.09  in   1911 
1,084,274.50  in  1918. 

In  1911,  Cities  Service  Company 
earned  requirements  for  payment 
of  Preferred  Dividends  1.77  times 
over.  In  1918  the  earnings  were 
&}4  times  over  the  Preferred  Divi- 
dend requirements. 

Cities  Service 
Preferred  Stock 

at  present  prices  yields  7J^%. 
Investors  receive  monthly  dividends, 
and  monthly  statements  of  earnings 
which  enable  them  to  keep  in  close 
touch  with  the  company's  financial 
progress. 

Write  for  Circular  LD-2  describing 
Cities  Service  Preferred  Stock. 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


How  to  Begin 
to  Invest 


The  easiest  way  to  begin  investing 
is  to  adopt  the  Partial  Payment  Plan. 

By  this  method,  you  can  buy  even 
as  little  as  a  $100  bond  or  1  share  of 
stock.  You  can  buy  it  at  once.  You 
make  a  small  initial  deposit — $10  on 
a  $100  bond — and  then  pay  the  bal- 
ance in  small  monthly  installments. 

While  you  are  paying,  you  receive 
the  interest  or  dividends.  They  usu- 
ally amount  to  much  more  than  the 
carrying  charges.  You  invest  while 
you  save. 

Send  for  Booklet  B-9 — 
"Partial  Payment  Plan." 

John  Muir  &  fa 

^-^  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway,  N."Y 


High  Class  City  Loans 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  high  class  City 
property.    Amounts  $500  to  $10,000.     Semi- 
annual interest.    We  have  loaned  $3,000,000 
without  loss  to  investors.  Write  for  literature. 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co.,  Inc.        Capital  $500,000.00 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  onr  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  ire  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  Investigati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
<  tortiflcates  <>f  $25 and  up  also  for  savins  investors. 


PERKINS&CO.   Lawrence   Kans 


"  ATTENTION  " 

Ford  Owners 
Here's   a    Scientifically 
Perfect      Device      that 
makes   a   brilliant,  uni- 
form    light     from     the 
magneto   of   a   Ford   at    all 
speedsi no  battery  necessary) . 

The  Savldge  Light  Control 

Attached  to  Steering  A  f* 
Post  —  Easy  to  In-  2K^ 
stall.                    Price  V** 

Write  for  Illustrated  Circular 

Address  Dept.  A 

WALBRIDGE   &  CO. 
Buffalo                     N.  Y. 

1  STRONG  STEADY 
LIGHT 

.i^EySp 

(Agents  Wanted) 

Federal  compensation  finally  fixt,  after  six 
or  eight  months  of  negotiation,  "was 
sufficient  to  cover  all  prior  charges  and 
4  per  cent,  upon  the  common,  -with  a 
surplus  of  approximately  -SI, 500,000,"  and 
yet  they  are  now  called  upon  "to  forego 
any  return  upon  their  investment  for  an 
indefinite  period."  Why  this  is  the  case 
The  Journal  undertakes  to  make  clear: 

"In  a  nutshell,  the  directors  have  taken 
a  step  forward  to  meet  a  possible,  not  to 
say  probable,  crisis  of  the  near  future — a 
crisis  which  unless  averted  by  action  of 
Congress  or  the  Director- General,  or 
both,  will  by  no  means  involve  the 
B.  &  O.  alone.  The  company  turned  over 
to  the  Government  a  system  capable 
of  earning  the  equivalent  of  5  to  6  per  cent, 
upon  its  common  stock,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  net  earnings  of  the  Eastern  car- 
riers as  early  as  1914,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  "were 
'insufficient  in  the  public  interest.'  At 
the  present  time  the  same  system  is  not 
earning  its  operating  expenses,  yet  the 
President  says  without  any  qualification 
that  the  roads  will  be  given  back  to  their 
owners  at  the  end  of  this  year  and  the 
Director-General  says  that  an  increase  in 
freight-rates  must  be  avoided  if  operating 
economies  and  waiting  for  traffic  to  expand 
will  do  it. 

"The  $35,000,000  bonds  which  the 
B.  &  O.  has  just  sold  will  pay  off  all  of 
its  outstanding  notes]  and  bank  loans, 
but  will  leave  its  debt  to  the  Government 
for  the  additions  and  betterments  and 
equipment  expenditures  since  January  1, 
1918,  unprovided  for,  except  as  to  about 
$5,000,000  of  the  loans  now  being  funded 
which  were  contracted  last  year  and  ap- 
plied to  capital  account.  The  equipment 
allocated  to  the  company  amounts  to 
upward  of  $20,000,000,  but  this  will  pre- 
sumably be  taken  care  of  through  the 
proposed  general  equipment  trust.  The 
remainder  of  the  debt  can  not  be  closely 
calculated,  because  of  numerous  offsetting 
accounts  with  the  Government.  The 
final  settlement  with  the  Government  may 
involve  a  debit  of  $10,000,000,  more  or  less. 

"Now  the  Director-General  has  recently 
declared  his  intention  of  pressing  the 
corporations  to  use  their  private  credit 
for  the  permanent  financing  of  all  the  addi- 
tion and  betterment  expenditures  remain- 
ing unpaid.  Senator  Cummins  and  others 
have  declared  that  it  is  incumbent  upon 
the  Government  to  carry  this  account 
along  indefinitely,  until  the  credit  of  the 
railroads  has  been  substantially  improved. 
But  the  Director-General  has  as  yet  given 
no  sign  of  falling  in  with  such  a  policy, 
and  there  remains  at  least  the  uncertainty 
as  to  whether  the  debt  will  be  extended 
or  not. 

"Beyond  that  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
B.  &  O.  is  compelled  to  find  $4,000,000 
to  $5,000,000  a  year  for  inevitable  cap- 
ital expenditures,  even  with  new  work 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  These  require- 
ments include  grade  -  crossing  elimi- 
nation, necessary  replacement  of  bridges 
worn  out  or  outgrown,  track  elevation  in 
cities,  and  similar  work  constantly  re- 
quired of  every  large  system.  At  end  of 
Federal  control,  therefore,  settlement  with 
the  Government  on  the  lines  laid  down  by 
the  Director-General  might  easily  leave 
the  company  with  a  deficiency  in  working 
capital  and  the  necessity  to  borrow  not 
only  that  but  the  additional  $4,000,000 
or  more  for  minimum  annual  capital 
expenditures. 

'The  question  was  whether  the  directors 
should  plan,  at  the  time  of  funding  $30,- 
000,000  past  expenditures  on  the  proper!  \ , 
to  rely  upon  still  further  extension  of  the 
company's  credit  under  conditions  which 
can  not  be  foreseen  or  measured,  con- 
tinuing meanwhile  to  pay  out  $6,000,000 
a  year  to  the  common  stockholders,  or 
should  resort  for  the  required  additional 
capital  to  a  forced  loan  without  i  iterest 
from  the  stockholders.  Their  decision 
in    favor    of  the    latter   course,  it  may  be 


Majestic 

Goal  Chute 


A  modern  convenience  for  pro- 
■^  tecting  your  home  or  building 
from  careless  coal  men. 

The  Majestic  prevents  waste — lit- 
tering of  premises  and  marring  of 
foundation  and  sides  of  building 
by  bounding  coal  lumps  and  coal 
dust. 

The  Majestic  adds  to  the  appear- 
ance of  your  foundation  and  will 
last  the  life  of  any  building.  Easily 
installed  in  homes  already  built 
as  well  as  new  homes. 

Not  in  use  it  "serves  as  a  basement 
window.  Locks  automatically  from 
the  inside  and  is  burglar-proof. 

Write  for  catalogue  12  and  name 
of  nearest  dealer. 

THE  MAJESTIC  CO. 

160  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 


DONT  BREATHE  DUST 

Tiny    Nasal    Filter  I  aids    breathing,   stops 
snc?ring.     Useful  for  Hayfever. 
jbc  postpaid.    Illustrated  Booklet  on  Request. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO..  St.  Paul.   Minn. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennis,  by  P.  A.  Yaile.  A  thorough,  expert  description 
of  the  principles  and  methods  used  hy  the  International  champions. 
4S  photographs  of  Mcl.ouirhlin.  Hmokes.  Williams,  etc..  in  action. 
Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.16.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


CDNOMY 


lIKm^ 


insure  maximum  safety  and   minimum 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  ot 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
st orc-s    a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one- time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Solr  mnmifaetiirrrt  of  " ARKLKSS"—thr  Non- 

RenewuM,  fuse  mm  th.   100'  „  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 


FACTORY-TO-RIDER 

SA  YES  YOU  MONEY 

Buy  direct  and  save  $10  to  $20  on  a 
bicycle.   RANGER   BICYCLES  now 
come   in    44  styles,    colors  and    sizes. 
Greatly  improved;  prices  reduced.   WE 
DELIVER  FREE  to  you  on  approval  and 
SO  days  trial,  actual  riding;  test. 
EASY  PAYMENTS   if  desired    at  a 
small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 
tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
TIRES,  lamps,  wheels,   parts   and 
supplies  at  half  usual  prices. 
Do  not  buy  a  bicycle,  tires,  or  sun- 
dries until  you  get   our  big    free 
Ranger    catalog,    low    prices   and 
liberal  terms.  A  postal  brings  every 
thing. 

Iirin  CYCLE  COMPANY 
IflCHU  Dept.  P-172,     CHICAGO 


Ranger 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 
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eto  Ignition 


ITS  DEPENDABLE 


Do  you  get  as  good  a  car  as  the 
foreign  buyer  of  an  American  car? 


Practically  all  cars  that  are  equipped  with  battery 
ignition  for  the  American  market  are  equipped 
with  the  superior  Magneto  Ignition  when  they  are 
exported. 

The  foreign  motorist  will  not  accept  a  substitute 
that  may  save  him  a  dollar  or  two  in  first  cost  but 
robs  him  of  the  ultimate  economy,  greater  power, 
increased  flexibility,  lower  gas  consumption  and 
superior  reliability  that  go  with  Magneto  Ignition. 

The  foreign  buyer  knows  Magneto  Ignition  is  better 
— he  insists  upon  having  it — and  he  gets  it.  Why 
don't  you?  , 

A  Magneto  is  a  self-contained,  independent  source 
of  ignition.  It  furnishes  the  sparks  for  ignition  better 
[than  a  battery  ignition  system,  or  any  substitute 
ignition  system  ever  devised.  A  battery  is  neces- 
sary for  starting  and  lighting,  but  it  should  not  be 
depended  upon  for  so  vital  a  necessity  as  ignition. 

The  Magneto  is  the  most  dependable  ignition 
source  for  your  car,  truck,  tractor,  motor  boat, 
motorcycle,  airplane  or  stationary  engine. 


[Write  for  booklet  "Why  Magneto 

Ignition   makes    a    Good    Engine 

Better."      Mention  make,  model 

and  year  of  your  engine. 

MAGNETO 
MANUFACTURERS 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 
Simms  Magnetos 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORP. 
The  Bosch  Magneto 

THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CO. 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
The  Berling  Magneto 


Typical  Installation  of  a 

Berling  Magneto  on  a 

1919  motor  car 

The  Magneto  is  the  only  de- 
pendable, self-contained  unit 
which  produces  high-tension 
sparks  for  ignition — independ- 
ent of  battery  or  coil. 
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You  bet  I  pack  a 

CEEBYNITF 

"Thi3  little  Ceebynite  goes  wherever  I  go — 
then  I  know  I'm  going  to  get  back  all  right." 

Take  one  with  you  this  summer — play  safe. 

Ceebynite  has  floating  dial  and  permanently 
luminous  N  and  S  points.  A  safe,  accurate  guide 
day  or  night.  No  fussing  with  matches  on  windy 
nights.  Thin  model,  white  metal  hunter  case. 
$3  at  dealers. 

Other  Taylor  Compasses  shown  by  your  dealer: 

Magnapolc    .    .     .    $1.50      Litenite    ....    $2.00 

Flodial     ....     $2.00      Gydawl     ....    $2.25 

Aurapole      .    .    .    $2.50      Meradial  .    .    .    .    $2.50 

Usanite    .    .    .    $3.50 

Prices  in  Canada  and  Far  West  proportionately  higher. 
If  unobtainable  locally  remit 

direct  to    us.  Bendir.tr  dealer's 

name.  Descriptive  folder  free. 

Jaytor  Instrument  Companies 
Rochester,  N.Y. 


CEEBYNITE 

24  HOUR 

COMPASS 


Flor  de 


MELBA 
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The  Cigar  Supreme^^^^^ 


I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  //)_ 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Makers  IUC 


FOR   SALE   EVERYWHERE 


■°r°na 


cga 


The  crib  may  be 
folded  easily  and 
compactly  for 
transportation. 

Joy  and  Comfort  for  Baby; 
Convenience  for  You 

Modern  equipment  for  the  home 
and  office  has  lightened  office  and 
house  work.  You  can  make  the 
work  of  caring  for  your  baby  a  joy 
by  equipping  your  nursery  with 
modern  nursery  furniture. 

is,  each  and  every  piece,  designed 
for  baby's  health  and  comfort  and 
for  mother's  convenience. 

Our  Sunshine  Crib,  shown  here, 
makes  the  care  of  baby  a  joy.  It  is 
a  wonderful  combination  of  crib  and 
play-pen.  At  night  it  is  a  cool,  comfy, 
sleeping  crib.  The  screened  sides 
make  it  possible  for  babe  to  sleep  in 
any  conveniently  cool  place,  overcoming 
Bummer  heat  and  annoyances.  As  a  matter  of 
i  onvenience  the  mattress  and  spring  can  bs 
placed  at  either  of  two  levels.  In  theday- 
time  you  just  replace  the  mattress  and 
springs  with  an  adjustable  floor  and  you 
have  a  clean,  comfortable  and  safe  play-pen 
for  baby  to  play  in. 

Our  Booklet.  :"KiddieKare  and  Komfort" 
is  free;  a  beautifully  illustrated  booklet  show- 
ing a  complete  line  of  nursery  furniture  for 
th  ■  child  from  bassinet  days  to  his  teens 

Urbana  Furniture  Co.,  20  Beech  St.,  Urban*.  Ohio 
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surmised,  was  based  upon  the  fact,  that  an 
enterprise  that  is  not  earning  its  operating 
expenses,  and  has  no  positive  assurance 
that  the  balance  between  income  and  out- 
go is  to  be  quickly  redrest,  is  in  no  posi- 
tion to  depend  upon  its  credit. 

"But  the  same  considerations  apply  to 
many  other  roads,  to  a  majority  of  them, 
in  fact.  In  the  first  four  months  of  1919 
the  income  for  all  roads  applicable  to 
payment  of  their  Federal  compensation, 
and  so  applicable  to  interest  charges,  war- 
taxes,  and  dividends,  was  $66,000,000. 
Their  interest  charges  alone  for  the  same 
period  approximated  $150,000,000,  which 
item  is  reduced  to  $90,000,000  by  the  ap- 
plication of  outside  investment  income. 
And,  as  Mr.  Hines  remarks,  they  owe  the 
Government  $775,000,000  which  they  ought 
to  repay." 

OUR  GREAT  SHARE  IN  THE  MANU- 
FACTURES NOW  SENT  ABROAD 

It  appears  .from  a  recent  bulletin, 
issued  by  the  National  City  Bank,  that 
the  United  States  is  supplying  one-half 
of  the  articles  of  manufacture  that  now 
enter  into  international  trade.  In  fact, 
"all  non-manufacturing  sections  of  the 
whole  world  are  looking  to  us  for  a  large 
proportion  of  their  supplies  of  manu- 
factures." Prior  to  the  war  the  United 
States  was  supplying  only  about  one- 
sixth  of  the  manufactures  entering  in- 
ternational trade. 

Manufactures  entering  international 
trade  in  prewar  years  are  said  by  this 
bulletin  to  have  averaged  about  $7,- 
000,000,000  per  annum,  but  with  the 
suspension  of  exports  by  certain  of  the 
great  manufacturing  countries,  notably 
Germany,  Austria,  and  Belgium,  and  the 
reduction  in  exports  by  Great  Britain, 
France,  and  Italy,  the  value  of  manu- 
factures other  than  war-materials  enter- 
ing international  trade  was  temporarily 
reduced,  until  the  total  value  of  the 
manufactures  entering  world  -  commerce 
in  the  fiscal  year  1919  was  little  more 
than  $6,500,000,000,  of  which  the  United 
States  supplied  about  one-half.  Manu- 
factures exported  from  the  United  States 
in  the  calendar  jrear  1918  aggregated 
$3,395,000,000,  exclusive  of  those  sent 
to  our  own  non-contiguous  territories  of 
Hawaii  and  Porto  Rico,  which  are  not 
included   in  the  figures  of  foreign   trade. 

The  compilation  shows  that  the  exports 
of  manufactures  from  the  United  States 
has  averaged  $265,000,000  per  month 
during  the  ten  months  of  the  fiscal  year, 
for  which  figures  are  now  available,  and  in 
the  latest  month,  April,  were  $290,000,000, 
thus  justifying  an  estimate  of  over  $3,- 
000,000,000  as  the  record  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  with  June,  1919,  of  which 
nearly  two-thirds  is  included  in  the  period 
following  the  close  of  the  Avar.  Further 
points  in  this  bulletin  are  these: 

"The  'non-manufacturing'  area  of  the 
world,  which  was  prior  to  the  war  accus- 
tomed to  draw  its  manufactures  chiefly 
from  Europe  and  the  United  States,  con- 
sists of  South  America,  Africa,  Oceania, 
Asia,  _  except  Japan,  and  all  of  North 
America  outside  the  United  States.  Manu- 
factures formed,  prior  to  the  war,  about 
66  per  cent,  of  our  exports  to  Asia;  85  per 
cent,  of  those  to  South  America;  85  per 
cent,  of  those  to  Oceania;  75  per  cent. 
of  those  to  Africa,  and  65  per  cent,  of  those 
to  North  America..  With  the  fall -off  of 
available  manufactures  from  Europe,  our 
exports  to  all  those  areas  have  enormously 
increased.  Our  total  exports  to  Asia 
increased  from  $115,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914  to  about  $550,000,000  in  the 
fiscal  vear  ending  with  June,  1919;  to 
South  America,  from  $125,000,000  in  1914 
to  nearly  $400,000,000  in  1919;  to  Oceania, 
from  $54,000,000  in  the  prewar  period  to 


Over  365 

Different  Type-Sets 

Including  Various  Styles  for 
Commercial  and  Professional  Use, 
and  All  Languages,  any  one  of  which 
may  be  substituted  in  a  few  seconds. 


Note  these  two  styles  of  Multiplex  type  — 

(Roman) 
Two  dif fere nt  ,  styles  of 
type  always  in, the  mach- 
ine-" Just    turn    the    Knob" 

(Italics) 

Special    tyPe-se'ts    for 
every    business,        every 
language ,     every    profes- 
sion, ev er y    science. 

EMPHASIZE  the  important  parts 

of  your   writing,    by   INSTANTLY 

changing   from    Roman    to    Italic; 

possible  only  on  "The  Wonder 

Machine" — The 

MULTIPLEX 
HAMMOND 

Standard  "Writing  Machine" 

"Just  turn  the  knob"  on  this  great  inter- 
changeable type  writing  machine  and  you 
climax  every  subtle  distinction,  every  telling 
point,  making  them  stand  out  as  clearly  as  in 
print. 

The  lnter-changeable  type-sets  of  the 
Multiplex  make  your  writing  talk.  You 
actually  get  the  full  effect  of  your  thoughts 
as  they  appear  in  type,  and  no  fine  point  is 
lost,  however  hurriedly  your  letter  or 
manuscript  is  read. 

Write  for  FREE  BOOKLET 

It  will  show  you  how,  with  the  Multiplex,  you 
can  put  the  force  of  emphasis  into  your  typed 
matter — how  you  can  drive  home  with  strength 
of  accent  the  fullness  of  your 
argument — how  you  can  write 
with  the  same  convincing  force 
that  you  use  in  speaking — an 
exclusive  feature  of  the 
Multiplex. 

Write  your  name,  ad- 
dress and  occupation  and 
cut  off  the  margin  of  this 
page  NOW  and  mail  the 
margin  to 

Hammond  Typewriter  Co.,  606  E.  69th  St.,  N.  Y.  City 

Also  a  PORTABLE   Aluminum   Model 

About  11  lbs.  Full  capacity.  Ask  for  special  Folder 


Allen's  Foot-Ease 
For  the  Feet 

Sprinkle  one  ror  'two  Allen's  Foot=Ease 
powders  in  the  Foot  Bath  and  soak  and 
rub  the  feet.  It  takes  the  sting  out  of 
Corns  and  Bunions  and  smarting,  aching 
feet.  Then  for  lasting  comfort,  shake  Allen's 
Foot=Ease  into  your  shoes.  It  takes  the 
friction  from  the  shoe,  rests  the  feet  and 
makes  walking  a  delight.  Always  use  it  for 
dancing  parties  and  to  break  in  new  shoes. 
All  dealers  sell  it.  Advt. 


Form  Letters 
Ruled  Forms 
Bulletins 
Price  Lists 
Illustrated 


Manufacturers,  merchants,  pro- 
fessional men.  you  can  print  from 
20  to  iooo  copies  of  any  hand- 
written,  typewritten  or  ruled 
form,  quickly  and  perfectly  with  a 

DOTOSPEED 

■VSTENCIL  DUPLICATOR 

Prints'on  any  size,  weight  or 

kind  of  paper  from  113x5 

inch  ruled  index  card  to  a 

8  l  ■;  x  16  inch  sheet. 

Sent    on    free    trial    with 

complete   equipment    for 

hand-written,      type* 

\\  ritten   and    ruled 

work. 

Write    for 

f  a  c  tory 

p  rice   and 

e  trial  offer. 


One  Model 
tow  Factory  Price 


The  Rotospeet)  Co. 

718  \V.  KiilhSt. 
Dayton,  Ohio 
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Is  your  talk  convincing, 
does  it  WIN, 


or  is  it  just 
ta/k  ? 


This  is  the  golden  age  for  men  who  can  think  straight 
and  talk  to  the  point,  but  there  are  few  vacancies  in  the 
higher  positions  of  modern  business  life  for  the  shirker, 
the  man  without  initiative,  or  the  inefficient  man. 
Efficiency  counts  for  much,  but  even  the  man  possessing 
it  in  the  highest  sense  is  often  kept  in  the  background  be- 
cause he  lacks  the  force  or  personality  to  drive  him  to  the 
front.  A  brain  alert  and  quick,  a  confident  bearing,  and 
the  feeling  that  "you  know  that  you  know"  are 
factors  that  make  for  success — and  for  these  earnest 
men  will  strive. 


Grenville  Kleiser  is  a  builder  of  men.  His  Mail 
Course  in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  of 
Power  and  Personality  takes  only  fifteen  minutes  of 
your  time  daily  at  home,  but  in  an  incredibly  short 
time  you  will  be  astonished  at  what  it  can  accom- 
plish. His  Mail  Course  will  bring  out  latent  mental 
qualities;  it  will  strengthen  your  memory;  teach 
concentration;  give  you  a  larger  vocabulary;  im- 
part an  ease  and  confidence  to  your  address;  in  fact, 
give  you  the  polish  and  distinction  which  mark  the 
man  who  wins. 


Give  Grenville  Kleiser  15  Minutes  Daily 

He  Can  Make  Your  Talk -Tell 


Now — during  what  is  properly  set  aside 
as  "playtime" — is  the  very  best  time  in 
the  year  to  commence  this  Course.  Not 
only  will  you  derive  enjoyment  from  these 
lessons,  but  you  will  capitalize  your  "play- 
time" and  make  it  pay  you  profits  when 
the  fall  and  winter  season  arrives. 

Thousands  of  men  throughout  the 
country  have  secured  immeasurable  bene- 
fit during  the  past  several  months  from 
the  Kleiser  Course  in  Public  Speaking. 
There  should  be  no  hesitancy,  no  doubt, 
as  to  the  actual  results  which  will  accrue 
to  you  if  you  take  up  this  Course.  Grenville 
Kleiser  has  had  years  of  experience  as  a 
teacher  of  Public  Speaking  in  leading  in- 
stitutions. 

YOUR  Turn  Will  Gome— 
Prepare  for  It  NOW 

His  Personal  Mail  Course  is  his  life-work.  He 
has  taught  men  in  all  classes  and  professions — 
statesmen,  clergymen,  lawyers,  physicians,  business 
men — and  his  success  has  been  remarkable.  Into 
his  Mail -Course  he  has  put  the  ripe  fruits  of  his 
many  years'  experience  as  a  teacher.  During  the 
coming  fall  and  winter  numerous  occasions  will  arise 
when  every  live  business  and  professional  man  will 
be  called  upon  to  exercise  his  abilities  as  a  public 
speaker.  At  dinners,  political  meetings,  lodge 
meetings,  social  gatherings,  and  the  numerous  other 
public  and  semi-public  occasions  which  are  a  part  of 
every  man's  life,  the  man  who  can  speak  easily  and 
confidently  when  called  upon  possesses  an  envied 
advantage  over  the  men  who  do  not  possess  this 
qualification. 

Why  not  prepare  yourself  now  for  such  occasions? 
The  opportunity  is  at  hand — take  advantage  of  it, 
You  fix  your  own  time  for  study^the  spare  mo- 
ments of  the  day  which  are  most  convenient  for  you. 


He  Has  Taught  Thousands 
He  Can  Teach  You 

HOW  TO 

Make  After-Dinner  Speeches 

Propose  Toasts 

Tell  Stories 

Make  Political  Speeches 

Sell    More  Goods 

Address  Board  Meetings 

Develop  Power  and  Personality 

Improve  Your  Memory 

Increase  Your  Vocabulary 

Acquire  Poise  and  Self-Confidence 

Speak  and  Write  English  Correctly 

Earn  More — Achieve  More 


"I  have  personal  knowledge  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
many  business  and  professional  men  through  studying 
your  Course.  As  for  myself  I  can  place  no  estimate 
upon  its  great  value  to  me.  This  work  stands  for  growth 
in  personality  and  power,  and  every  '.esson  is  an  inspira- 
tion."— C.  L.  Van  Doren,  Vice-Pres.  P.  Centemeri  & 
Co.,  Glove  Mfrs.,  New  York. 

''It  is  thoroughly  practical  in  every  particular;  must 
prove  invaluable  to  the  progressive  business  man  desir- 
ous of  improving  himself  generally,  and  especially  his 
qualifications  as  a  speaker  and  salesman, unquestionably 
worth  many  times  its  cost  and  will  prove  a  winner." 
— Richard  J.  White,  Agency  Director,  Royal  Union 
Mutual  Life,  Verona,  Mo. 

"The  lessons  have  done  me  good — have  uncovered 
abilities  and  capabilities  which  have  lain  buried  for 
years  in  the  rubbish  of  a  busy  life." — E.  H.  Hoichkiss, 
Vice-Pres.  and  Cashier  First  Nat.  Bank,  St.  Ignace, 
Mich. 


Will  Mot  Interfere  With  Your  Present 
Occupation 

The  Kleiser  Mail  Course  will  develop  your  own 
individuality — you  do  not  become  an  imitator  of  the 
teacher.  The  Course  will  not  interfere  with  your 
present  business  occupation,  and  no  one  need  know 
that  you  are  taking  it  up.  Your  advancement  will 
be  so  marked  in  a  very  short  time  that  you  will  sur- 
prise your  friends. 

Not  only  will  the  Kleiser  Course  teach  you  how  to 
speak  without  notes  at  dinners  and  public  meetings, 
but  it  will  increase  your  self-confidence  and  give  you 
a  good  memory.  It  will  build  up  and  augment 
your  personal  power  and  influence,  and  improve 
your  use  of  the  English  language.  It  will  teach  you 
to  argue  effectively  and  to  present  a  proposition 
logically  and  forcefully.  This  Course  will  bring  out 
the  best  that  is  in  you  by  making  you  a  positive, 
clear-cut,  convincing  thinker  and  speaker. 

Send  the  Coupon  for  Free 
Confidential  Information 

There  is  so  much  to  say  in  the  way  of  glowing  en- 
dorsement, interesting  particulars,  and  unquestion- 
able proof  as  to  the  value  of  the  K'eiser  Course  in 
Public  Speaking  that  we  wish  to  tell  you  all  about 
it  by  mail.  Asking  for  particulars  does  not  obligate 
you  to  take  up  the  Course,  nor  bind  you  to  spend  a 
dollar.  We  earnestly  advise  you,  however,  to  learn 
about  this  Course  Now,  when  the  price  of  tuition  is 
very  low  and  the  terms  within  reach  of  everyone. 
Sign,  detach  and  mail  this  Coupon  before  you 
forget  it. 


r 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  Dept.  304,  New 
York,  will  please  send  me  by  mail,  without  cost  or 
obligation,  particulars  of  the  Kleiser  Mail  Course 
in  Public  Speaking  and  the  Development  of  Per- 
sonal Power. 

Name 

Street  

City 

State 
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/ILL  business  printed 
y^g  matter  must  necessarily 
cost  in  proportion  to 
results  desired.  A  cheap,  poorly 
printed  letterhead  will  naturally 
appeal  only  to  poor  and  cheap 
prospects,  while  steel  engraved 
stationery  of  distinction  appeals 
to  both  those  whowield  influence 
and  those  who  wish  to. 

Do  all  the  advertisers  in  the 
Literary  Digest  realize  that 
Digest  readers  must  be  wooed 
by  higher  means  and  won  by 
finer  matter  than  those  of  al- 
most any  other  publication? 
Many  of  these  advertisers 
now  use  Edwards  stationery 
— but  all  the  others  should. 

The 
Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive  Business  Stationery 
Yo'ungstown,  Ohio 

Members  Typotheta?  since  1912 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly  becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  Bold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 


American  Accessaries  Co.,  Dept.316  Cincinnati,  0. 


$190,000,000    in    the    current    year;      to 

Africa,  from  SL'N. 000.000  1<>  sT.k 000.000. 
and  to  North  America,  which  also  takes  its 
manufactures  chiefly  from  the  United 
States,  the  increase  "is  from  S529.000.000 
in  1914  to  approximately  K].27.">. 000.000  in 
the  year  which  ends  with  June,  and 
most  of  these  phenomenal  gains  occur 
in  manufactures.  The  United  States  is,  in 
fact, It  he  only  manufacturing  country  of  the 
world,  other  than  Japan,  showing  an  in- 
crease in  its  exports  of  manufactures  during 
the  war-period.  Exports  of  manufactures 
from  Great  Britain  in  1918  were  slightly 
less  in  value  than  those  in  1913;  those 
from  France  show  a  heavy  fall-off.  while  the 
other  great  manufacturing  countries  of  the 
world,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and 
Belgium,  were  practically  out  of  overseas 
trade  during  the  war. 

"The  total  trade  of  the  United  States 
in  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June  will  be 
the  highest  on  record  and  may  cross  the 
$10,000,000,000  line.  For  the  eleven 
months  ending  with  May,  for  which  official 
figures  are  now  available,  the  grand  total 
is  $9,111,000,000,  against  $8,949,000,000 
in  the  full  fiscal  3Tear  1917,  the  highest 
record  ever  made  for  an  entire  fiscal  year. 
Thus  the  grand  total  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  with  May  exceeds  that  of  any  full 
year  in  the  past,  and  should  the  June  fig- 
ures equal  the  monthly  average  of  the 
eleven  months  already  elapsed,  the  grand 
total  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  with  June 
30,  1919,  would  be  over  $10,000,000,000." 


Their  Habitat. — Bizzy — "  Say,  you  al- 
ways seem  to  have  good-looking  office  girls. 
Where  do  you  find  them?  " 

Boddie — "  Usually  in  the  rear  office 
arranging  their  hair." — London  Blighty. 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 

you  cannot  afford  not  to  insure 
Baggage  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your  belongings, 
clothing,  etc.  Think  of  its  chances  of  loss  from 
fire,  theft,  pilferage,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside 
of  your  home!  A  NORTH  AMERICA  policy 
gives  liberal  protection  and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your  home 
where  they  are  under  your  watchful  care — why 
not  when  you  travel  and  they  are  subject  to 
hazards  beyond  your  control? 

Write  today  for  specimen  policy  or 
consult   any    North   America   agent. 

Special  policy  issued  covering  Salesmen's 
samples. 

Irurvwance  Company  of* 

North.  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Agents  Everywhere  Assets  over  $30,000,000 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  W  agnails  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information.''  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pages  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents:  red  leather,  75  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


Travel  and  Resort  Directory 


Niagara  to  the  Sea 


Shooting 
the  Rapids 


THE  most  satisfying  trip  in 
America  for  health  and  rec- 
reation. Almost  1000  milesof  lakes, 
rivers  and  rapids,  including  the 
Thousand  Islands,  the  exciting  de- 
scent of  the  marvelous  rapids,  the 
historic  associations  of  Montreal, 
Quaint  old  Quebec ,  with  its  famous 
miracle-working  Shrine  of  Ste. 
AnnedeBeaupre,  and  the  renowned 
Saguenay  River,  with  its  stupen- 
dous Capes,  "Trinity"  and  "Eter- 
nity," higher  than  Gibraltar. 

A  thousand  miles  of  travel — 
A   thousand  thrills  of  pleasure 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated  booklet,  map 
and  guide,  to  John  F.  Pierce,  Assistant 
I  i. ,m.  Manager,  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
115    C.   S,    I,.    Building,    Montreal,   Canada. 

CANADA  STEAMSHIP  LINES 


\  Lifetime1!  Bupn  me  trip  i  alia  you 

to  the  Northland.    Nowi  the  time 

(  OMEI      Write  for  newest  folder. 

Alaska  Steamship  Co.,  460  Colman  Bldg.,  Seattle 


"Highlands  of  Ontario" 
Canada 

Millions  of  acres  of  pine  and  balsam  with  thou- 
sands of  lakes  and  streams.  The  Mecca  for  out- 
door men  and  women.  "Algonquin  Park" — 
"Muskoka  Lakes"— "30.000  Islands  of  Georgian 
Bay"  —  "Timagrami"  —  "Kawartha  Lakes"  — 
"I.ake  of  Bays."  Modern  hotels.  Good  fishing 
and  delightful  climate.  Altitude  1 .000  to2. 000 feet 
above  the  sea.      Write  for  illustrated  literature: 

C.  G.  Orttenburger,  007  Merchants  Loan 
&  Trust  Bldg.,  Chicago.  III. 

W.  R.  Eastman,  Room  510,  294  Wash- 
ington St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

H.  M.  Morgan,  1019  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce Bldg.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 

J.  H.  Burgis.  819  Dime  Bank  Bldg., 
Detroit,  Mich. 

A.  B.  Chown,  1270  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y. 

For  adults,  boys  or  girls'  camp  sites  apply  to 
II.  R.  CHARLTON,   General  Passenger  Depart- 


ment, Montreal. 


TRUNK 


"TAKE  A 

FREE 


PLANNED  VACATION" 

Send  or  call  at  any  of 
these  offices  for  Free 
Art  Booklet  "Nine 
Ideal  Vacations." Tells 
whereto  goto  Fish,  Camp,  Hunt,  Travel, 
Rest, spend  a  few  days  away  from  home, see 
Historical  Points,  combine  Business  with 
Pleasure  or  keep  within  a  fixed  expense. 
CANADIAN  NATIONAL  RAILWAYS 

VSHINGTON  STREET 
64  W.  ADAMS  SI  III  I    i 
527   MAJESTIC  III '1L1HNG 
424  W.  SUPKRIOU  STREET 
Itll  NICOLLET  AVENUE 
510  WOOLWOKTII  BLDG. 
21  1  I'ARK  BUILDI1 
.'111   PIERCE  BUILDING 
COR. II  II  A  JACK  SON  SI  - 
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This  Delight- 
ful Watmrway 
Costs  Less — 

than  travel 
by  rai  1 .  The  spac- 
ious luxurious 
steamers  of  the 
D&C  line-the 
largest  and  most 
widely  recogniz- 
ed steamer  line 
in  the  world— 
you    every  con- 


venience and  delight. 

Between  Detroit,  Cleve- 
land and  Buffalo  you 

can  use  your  rail  tickets— 

accepted  for  transporta- 
tion in  either  direction. 

Daily  trips  between  Detroit. 
Buffalo  and  Cleveland  and 
four  trips  weekly  between 
Toledo,DetroitandMackinac. 

Detroit  &  Cleveland 
Navigation  Company 

Phillip  H.  McMillan, 

President 
A.  A.   Schantz,  Vice- 
Pres.  and  Gen.   MgT. 


Detroit,   Cleveland, 

Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls, 

Port   Huron,    Alpena, 

St.  Igoace 


Send  8c  etamp 
for       pamphlet 
and  Great  Lakes  - 
Map    to    L.    G.  it 
Lewis,  G.P.A. 
Detroit.     Mich. 


The  United  States 

In  the  Twentieth   Century 
By  Pierre  Leroy-Bcaulicu 

Translated  by  II.  Addington  Bruce.  This 
lathe  mosi  noteworthy  book  on  America 
since  Bryce's  "American  Commonwealth." 

6Yo,  cloth,  400  pages,  $2.00  net. 

Funk    &    Wag-nails   Company,   New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Beautiful  site  for  boys'  or  girls'  camp  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Great  grove  of  hard  and  soft 
wood  trees.  50  acres  of  ground.  Finest  sani- 
tary conditions.  Sandy  bathing  beach.  To 
lease  with  privilege  of  purchase  or  sell  outright. 
Easy  terms.  2  miles  from  state  macadamized 
road.  Owner  will  erect  necessary'  buildings. 
Address  Camp,  P.O.  Box   1592,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries— $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n    Dept.  HO-H,  Chicago. 


OWN1  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  In 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pav  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book.  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  tor  our  tree 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEV  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  book. 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
skatch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  4i.">,  Washington,  D.  C. 

DAUS'  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR,  a  leader 
for  over  30  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat,  Clean, 
Reliable.  50  Copies  from  typewriting,  150 
from  pen.    We  invite  comparisons.    Send  for 

descriptive  circular  and  trial  offer. 

FELIX   B.   DAI  S   1)1   I'l.K    \TOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,   111  John  Street,  New  York 


SWIMMING   SCIENTIFICALLY   TAUGHT 

by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton,  Un- 
noted experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Newly  revised  ami  illustrated ;  by  mail.  $r..;.5. 
FUNK   *   WAGNALLS  CO.,    -    Mew  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


Will  "W.  F.  W.,"  Dresden,  Mo.,  ploaso  note 
that  the  Lexicographer  thanks  several  corre- 
spondents for  Informing  him  that.  James  Russell 
Lowell  wrote  the  following  lines  "For  An 
Autograph." 

"Life  is  a  sheet  of  paper  white 
Whereon  each  one  of  us  may  write 
His  word  or  two,  and  then  comes  night. 

Greatly  begin!  tbfl  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime, 
Not  failure,  but  low  aim,  is  crime." 

"J.  G.,"  Port  Jcrvis,  N.  Y.— "On  page  882, 
volume  12,  of  the  Encyclopedia  Blitannica,  the 
statement  is  made  that  Alexander  Hamilton 
wrote  Washington's  'Farewell  Address.'  Is  that 
statement  fact?" 

The  New  International  Encyclopedia  (vol. 
10,  page  624)  says:  "He  (Hamilton)  .  .  . 
assisted  Washington  materially  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  his  Farewell  Address."  The  Americana 
(vol.  8),  under  "Hamilton,  Alexander,"  says: 
"  The  '  Farewell  Address  would  have  been  less 
perfect  as  a  composition,'  says  Renwick,  'had  it 
not  passed  through  the  hands  of  Hamilton.'" 
Appleton's  Encyclopedia  of  American  Biography 
(vol.  hi,  p.  53)  says  that  Hamilton  took  "a 
large  share  in  the  preparation  of  the  'Farewell 
Address.'" 

"W.  M.  B.,"  Peoria,  111. — "We  constantly  see 
a  group  of  three  monkeys  in  wood,  paste,  etc.,  of 
Japan  or  China  origin — '  See  not ;  hear  not ; 
speak  not.'  Kindly  give  me  the  name  of  the 
group." 

The  name  of  the  group  to  which  you  refer  is 
"koshin  baru." 

"  W.  H.  S.,"  Berkeley,  Cal. — "Please  inform  me 
as  to  the  proper  way  in  which  the  date  should  be 
written,  using  numerals  exclusively.  For  instance, 
should  August  17,  1916  be  written  17-8-16,  or 
8-17-16?" 

In  the  ifnited  States  the  style  followed  is  to 
give  the  month  first,  then  the  day  of  the  month, 
and  then  the  year,  as,  8-17-16,  which  is  August 
17,  1916. 

"H.  B.  G.,"  Chattanooga,  Tenn. — "Kindly 
state  if  the  modern  usage  of  the  quotation  'Heap- 
ing coals  of  fire  on  his  head '  means  returning  good 
for  evil.  If  there  is  another  meaning,  kindly  state 
what  it  is." 

"H.  B.  G.'S"  interpretation  of  the  quotation  is 
correct.  See  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Romans, 
chapter  xii,  verse  20:  "In  so  doing  thou  shalt 
heap  coals  of  fire  on  his  head."  Also,  see  Proverbs 
xxx,  verses  21-22.  The  context  shows  that  the 
meaning  harmonizes  with  the  idea  of  overcoming 
evil  with  good. 

"S.  T.  L.,"  Savannah,  Ga. — "  (1)  How  are 
Thcssalonica  and  Saloniki  pronounced-  (2)  What 
are  the  leading  masterpieces  in  literature?" 

(1)  Thessalonica  is  pronounced  thes"a-lo-nai'ka 
— th  as  in  this,  c  as  in  get,  a  as  in  final,  o  as  in  obey, 
ai  as  in  aisle,  a  as  in  final.  Saloniki  is  pronounced 
sa"lo-ni'ki — a  as  in  art,  o  as  in  obey,  i's  as  in  police. 
(2)  The  leading  masterpieces  are  (1)  the  Bible, 
(2)  the   Koran,  (3)  the  Talmud,  (4)  the  Vedas. 

"N.  W.  S.,"  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — "Please  let 
me  know  whether  the  word  expect  as  used  in  the 
following  sentence  is  correct,  or  should  another 
word  be  used  instead:  'A  camera  that  we  expect 
will  be  used  chiefly  by  advanced  amateurs  who 
understand  that  in  order  to  obtain,  etc.'" 

Expect  means  "to  look  forward  to  as  probable"; 
hence  the  use  made  of  the  word  is  correct.  It  is 
as  if  you  had  written  "we  feel  assured  that  it  .  .  . 
will  be  used,  etc."  Expect  is  very  widely  misused 
both  in  England  and  the  United  States  for  think, 
believe,  suppose;  also  for  suspect.  Expect  refers 
to  the  future,  usually  with  the  implication  of 
interest  or  desire.  Yet  "I  expect  it  is"  is  very 
common.  Expect  is  sometimes  used  incorrectly, 
as  in  expect  likely  or  expect  probably.  In  this  case 
it  is  not  the  expectancy,  but  the  future  event,  that 
is  likely  or  probable.  One  may  say,  "  I  think  it  is 
likely,"  "I  think  it  [the  act,  event,  or  the  like] 
probable,"  or  "It  seems  likely"  or  "probable." 
"Wnen  another  person's  expectancy  is  matter  of 
conjecture,  one  may  say,  "You  probably  expect  to 
live  many  years";  i.e.,  "I  think  it  probable  that 
yvu  expect,"  etc.;  but  "Probably  you  expect," 
etc.,  would  be  better. 
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More  American 

Reserve  Power 


REMINGTON 
UMC 


Painted  for  Remington  UMC 
by  F.  X.  Leyendecker 


r  I    HE  strength  that  comes  from  the  hills  was  never  worth 
-*•  more  in  this  country  than  it  is  today.      Both  to  the  man 
himself  and  to  all  about  him. 

No  poison-pollen  of  Old  Vv  orld  imperialism  g'one  to  seed  can 
contaminate — nor  any  attempt  of  crowd-sickened  collectivism 
undermine — the  priceless  individualism  of  the  American  who 
truly  keeps  his  feet  on  the  earth. 

for  Shootkng  Right 

Are  you  one  or  America's  five  million  hunters  ?  Are  you  planning  a  trip  to  the 
hills  this  Fall  tor  big  game  —  and  reserve  power  ? 

Our  Service  Department  will  be  glad  to  help  you  complete  your  arrangements  — 
tell  you  •what  to  take,  if  you  wish  suggestions  —  report  on  good  hunting  districts  — 
give  addresses  of  best  hunting  camps,  outfitters  and  guides,  -with  their  rates. 

ror  many  years  we  hawe  maintained  this  frc;  service  to  sportsmen,  through  the 
nation-wide  Remington  UMC  organization.  Now  we  are  better  than  ever 
equipped  to  help  you  in  your  hunting. 

Or  ask  your  local  dealer,  the  alert  Remington  UMC  merchant — one  of  more  than 
82,700  in  this  country  —  whose  store  is  your  community  Sportsmen  s  Headquarters. 

Guides,  Outfitters  and1  Camp  Proprietors — "VAfrite  for 
registration  blank  for  Remington  UMC  free  service. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers* of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  "World 

WOOL  WORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 
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Meeting  the  train  morning  and  night,  on  time, 
calls  for  a  regular  schedule  and  no  delays.  Here's 
where  tire  troubles  would  be  real  trouble.  Thor- 
oughly dependable  tires  are  a  factor  that  makes 
motoring  more  reliable  and  far  pleasanter. 


N« 


Fist   Ccrdi  made  icilh  Ribbed  and  Hsi  Non-Siid  Triadi 


OWADAYS  many  motor  cars  run  on  schedule — and 
Fisk  Cord  Tires  keep  them  running  on  time. 

Thick,  tough  treads  of  black  rubber — sure  traction  and 
no  slipping  or  skidding. 

Clean,  white  side-walls — they  look  like  the  finished 
product  that  they  are. 

They  give  you  continuous  mileage;  they  look  good  all  the 
time;  they  give  you  finer  riding  ease  and  driving  comfort 
and  they  save  gas. 

This  is  the  big  Fisk.  year — for  motorists  are  more  and 
more  critical  of  tires.      Next  time — BUY  FISK. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 
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Westclox 


WESTCLOX  is  a  short 
way  of  saying  Western 
clocks.  It  means  a  line  of  good 
alarm  clocks  made  by  the  West- 
ern Clock  Company. 

Every  clock  in  the  Westclox 
family  is  manufactured  by  the 
patented  process  that  made 
Big  Ben  famous.  Whether 
you  select  Big  Ben,  Sleep- 
Meter,  America  or  Baby  Ben, 
you  know  you're  getting  a  good 


clock    because  each  one  is  a 
Westclox. 

To  make  it  easy  for  you  to 
recognize  our  clocks,  we  print 
the  family-name,  Westclox,  on 
the  dial  right  above  the  name 
of  the  clock. 

We  also  attach  an  orange 
colored,  six-sided  Westclox 
tag.  These  are  marks  of  good 
timekeeping.  Look  for  them 
on  the.  alarm  clock  you  buy. 


Western  Clock  Co.- makers  of  Westclox 

Offices  at  La  Salle — Factories  at  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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It  is  hard  to  stress  any  one  feature  of 
the  Briscoe  as  the  greatest  reason  for  its 
wonderful  popularity. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


D  D   D 


For  the  car  is  perfectly  balanced  in  its  appeal. 
Attractiveness,  economy,  comfort,  sturdiness, 
power — you  find  them  all  in  equal  measure. 


(204) 


BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 


JACKSON 


MICHIGAN 


The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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MILITARY  ACADEM 


LEXINGTON,    MISSOURI. 

Oldest  Military  School  West  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  Largest  in  Missouri  River  Valley. 

One   of   the   ten   "Honor   Schools"   of   the  I 

United  States.     Military  tactics,   academic    and   voca-  m 

tional  subjects  taught  by  sympathetic  men  instructors,  m 
Small  classes  allow  much  individual  care  and  the  seeking  out  and 

development  of  the  special  qualifications  of  each  student.  m 

Separate  School  For  the  Smaller  Boys 

9  to  14  Years.   Junior  and  Senior  R.  0.  T.  C.    Enlarged  grounds 

with  new  gymnasium,  new  barracks,  new  drill  grounds,  two  athletic  fields,  track 
and  swimming  pool.     Supervised  athletic  system  reaches  every  boy. 
For  catalog,  viewbook  and  further  information,  address, 

COL.  S.  SELLERS,  Supt., 
1813  Washington  Ave., 
Lexington,  Mo. 


For  sixty  years  the  leading  American  Business  College.  Trains  thoroly  for  Office 
Work  and  obtains  employment  for  students  zvho  can  be  recommended  for  efficiency  and 
good  character.  Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Civil  Service,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions, 
good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage  a 
h'gh  school  or  college  education. 

Experienced,   efficient,    faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses.    Ideal 
location.     Moderate  expenses.     $160  pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
board  for  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Hitchcock   Military    Academy    H^IMi 

18  miles  from  San  Francisco.  Picturesque  location.  Healthful 
climate.  All-year-round  outdoor  life.  Splendid  equipment — ex- 
perienced instructors.  School  fully  accredited.  Accorded  highest 
rank  by  U.  S.  War  Department.  Separate  room  for  every  boy.  All 
athletics,  gymnasium.     42nd  year  opens  September. 

For  catalog  write  REX  D.   SHERER,  Pres. 


KEMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 


Boonville, 
Mo. 


\ 


Beautiful 


The  most  com- 
pletely  equipped 
military  and  "prep" 
school    in    the    West. 
New  $150,000  Barracks, 
modern  buildings,  spacious  grounds.      Ex- 
^\      pert  men  teachers.     Admittance  to  col- 
\    leges  and  universities  on  certificate.    Early 
}  application  advised.     Capacity  taxed  an- 
nually. Tuition  $600.  For  catalog  address, 

COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt. 
706  Third  Street. 
Boonville,  Mo. 


Columbia  Military  Academy 

"Built  by  the  U.  S.  Government" 

7THE  SOUTH'S  great  military  school 
where    initiative    and   natural   gifts 
of  leadership    are  strengthened  by 
thorough   scholarship    and   self-discipline. 
Boys  from  26  states. 

R.O.T.C.  under  supervision  of  Lt.  Col. 
E.  F.Graham,  U.  S.  A. 

Magnificent  $500,000  plant.  Largest 
drill  hall  in  the  South.  67  acres  beautiful 
campus.  Excellent  parade  grounds  and  field 
for  all  sports.  Athletics  open  to  all  students, 
under  careful  personal  supervision. 

Junior  School  for  smaller  boys.  Separate 
buildings.  When  writing  for  catalogue 
please  give  age  of  your  boy. 

The  Columbia  Military  Academy 

Box  I),  Columbia,  Tenn. 


Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR 

The  school  you  can  send  your  boy  to  and  be  sure  you  have 
made  the  right  choice.  Highest  grade  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  This  Academy  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  exceptionally  strong  faculty — all  college  graduates  spe- 
cialized in  boy  training  and  development.  Inspiring  loca- 
tion. Best  moral  surroundings.  $450  includes  everything. 
R.  O.  T.  C.  under  supervision  of  Major  R.  F.  Jordan  and 
Lieutenant  Kent  Morrison,  United  States  Army.  It  will 
pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue, 
ftranliam  \    Unfiles*  Military  Academy,  Itox  4,  Spring  Hill.  Tenn. 

CRESCENT  COLLEGE 

Accredited  Junior  College 
for  Girls.  In  the  Heart  of 
theOzarks.  Healthful  and 
healthy.  Modern  methods 
of  hygiene  and  instruc- 
tion. Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20  states.  Ad- 
dress for  catalogue  and 
view  books, 

CRESCENT  COLLEGE 
Box  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


FOR  YOUNG  WOMEN 
82nd   YEAR 

Music,  Home  Economics, 
Gymnastics,  Swimming,  Outdoor  Sports.  Delightful 
Winter  climate.      PAUL  V.  BOMAR,  Pres.,  Marion,  AH. 


JUDSON  COLLEGE 

Standard   College  Courses. 


ST.  PAUL'S 


boarding  school  for  boys 
the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  o  to  5.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday.  September  18th. 
Phone  Garden  City  1163.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,  Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


¥  fr»r*Hc  &       Offers  girls  and 

\  II  f  UUUa  young  women  a  broad  variety  of 
\^/  courses  including  college  preparatory  and  three-year 
State  certificate  privileges.  Thirteen -acre  campus.  Exceptional 
athletic  facilities.  Jliavilv  endowed  Junior  college.  For  catalog, 
address,  JOSEPH  A.  SERENA,  President,    Box    **J      Fulton,  Mo. 


[illiam  ("!o.  .PO"***"1*011'1*10- 

'oods  **    °ffers srirls and 


EASTERN   COLLEGE 


Co-ed.  Strong  A.B.  and 
Junior  College  and  Finish- 
ing courses.  Exceptional  opportunities  in  music,  art.  expres- 
sion, domestic  science  and  business.  Also  accri 
A<  ademy  course.  Ideal  location,  large  faculty,  modern 
equipment,  4  new  bldgs.  Moderate  rates.  Opens  Sept.  30. 
Address    H.  U.  Roop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President,    Box  H,  Manassas,  Va 

Columbia    Normal  School  of  Physical  Education 

Dept.  P.  L.,  3358  S.  Michigan  Blvd.,  CHICAGO 
Offers  courses  in  Danish  Gymnastics,   Folk   Dancing,  Original   Pes* 
ti\  al  and  Pageantry.  In  fact,  all  branches  of  the  profession.  Certificate 
granted,     Accredited  bj  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.     Residence 
lh. in     Send  for  FREE  catalog.     Fall  Term  Opens  Sept.  10,  1919. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield,  Rox  Y. 

Carcnn    I  nnir    Incfiriito  Mst  >'<'',r-     College  Prepar- 
arson    Long    insiIIUie  atory      Business.      Junior 

courses.    Separate  modern  Junior  building  for  boys  under 
13  years.     Healthful  country  location.     Terms:  $360 and  up; 
Juniors    J296.      Boys    taught    how   to    learn   and    to  live. 
Carson  Long  Institute. 
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Dr.Esemv'etn. 


raining  jor  Authorship 

HoWtovvVite.WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
^our  literary  gifts.  Masrer  the 
ariof  self^-eSpression.Mflke 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

-One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  rt;V:;s^  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  Tepons  of 
(he  literary  market.  Ecsides  bur  leaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150. page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Plt.lt  aJJ'cit 

i.he  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 
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PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WF0°MREN 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  for  Directors  of  Physical 
Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teacher0. etc. 
Thorough  preparation  in  all  branches  under  strong  faculty. 
Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools 
admitted.  Fine  dormitory,  16th  Session  opens  middle  of 
September,  1919. 

CHIGAGO   NORMAL   SCHOOL  OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Accredited). 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

FRANCES  MUSSELMAN,  Principal. 

Box  25,  430  S.   Wabash    Ave.,  Chicago,    Illinois 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  iooi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4256  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

~  ■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bigr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting:  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tha 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
Btaff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,      Dept.  752-H.B.,  Chicago 
"The  World's   Greatest  Extension  University" 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennis,  by  V.  A.  Vaile-  A  thorough,  expert  description 
of  the  principles  and  metliods  used  by  the  International  champions. 
■is  photographs  of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  etc.,  in  acta  m. 
Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.16.    Funk  &  W  agnails  Company,  New  York. 

National  Kindergarten*  Elementary  College 

Kindr-rgarten  and  Elementary  Methods.    Two-year  course, 
diploma.  Advanced  courses.    Accredited.  Constant  demand 
for    kindergarten  and  primary  teachers.      Dormitories  on 
College  grounds.    For  illustrated  catalog  address 
Box  72,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  New 
college  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 29.  Augmented  curricu- 
lum. Able  faculty.  Clinical 
facilities  unexcelled.  Write 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.     Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Dean 
W.  North  Street,   Indianapolis 
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From  the  combined  standpoint  of  low  first  cost,  low  run- 
ning cost  and  freedom  from  "shut  downs"  Dodge  equip- 
ment has  met  and  defeated  all  other  methods  of  power 
transmission. 

Textile  mills,  as  well  as  practically  every  other  branch  of 
industry,  have  reverted  to  their  original  opinion  that 
there  is  very  little  to  be  gamed  by  substitute  methods. 


Make  Dodge  your  shop-standard 
and  insure  continuous  production 


Ninety-five  percent  of  industrial  plants  are  operating  line  and 
counter  shafts  in  their  production;  in  almost  every  plant  you  will 
find    Dodge    products  —  many    are    completely    Dodge-equipped. 

Dodge  products  are  distributed  under  three  trade  marks  — 
Dodge,  Oneida  and  Keystone;  all  built  with  a  distinct  relation, 
part  to  part,  and  to  the  service  they  are  expected  to  render  in 
your  plant. 

Dodge-Oneida  steel  split  pulleys  and  four  point  hangers  con- 
stitute a  road  bed  for  power  that  banishes  once  and  for  all  the 
possibility  of  high  friction  losses  due  to  misalignment  of  shafts 
and  unbalanced  equipment. 

Dodge-Oneida  friction  clutches  insure  separate  control  of  each 
machine  or  group  of  machines  at  a  lower  price  per  horsepower 
than  has  yet  been  secured  by  the  adoption  of  individual  motors. 


"Overloads"  are  unknown  to  Dodge-Oneida  line  shafts — they 
are  built  for  service  far  in  excess  of  your   specified    requirements. 

Dodge-Oneida  products  are  distributed  from  stock  in  every 
important  industrial  center.  Oneida  dealers  will  make  delivery 
of  any  stock  product  the  same  day  you  phone  the  order — with  no 
charge  for  transportation. 

If  you  are  the  man  upon  whom  continuous  production  depends 
write  for  a  copy  of  "The  High  and  Low  Cost  of  Power  Transmis- 
sion"; it  is  authoritative  and  illustrates  specifically  the  differ- 
ence in  cost  between  various  methods  of  power  distribution. 

If  you  need  transmission  products  in  a  hurry  get  in  touch 
with  the  Oneida  dealer  in  your  city;  he  is  competent  to  advise 
you,  and  we  prefer  to  receive  your  order  for  stock  products 
through  him. 


Dodge  Branch  Warehouses: 

Philadelphia               Cincinnati  New  York 

Chicago         St.  Louis              Boston  Atlanta 

Pittsburgh                    Dallas  Minneapolis 

Providence                         Seattle  Newark 


Dodge  Sales  and  Engineering  Company 

Distributor  of  the  products  of  the  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 
General  Offices:  Mishawaka,  Ind.  Works:  Mishawaka,  Ind.,  and  Oneida,  N.Y. 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest 
during  July.  The  July  5th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for 
catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

The    Bishop's    School La    Jolla,    Cal. 

Anna   Head    School Berkeley,    Cal. 

Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield   Point   School Stamford,   Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C- 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  P.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss    Harris'   F!a.    School Miami,    Fla. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferrv  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jackson yille,  111. 

Monticello   Seminary Godfrey,    111. 

Rockford    College Rockford,    111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood   Seminary Frederick,   Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbott  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford   Academy Bradford,    Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .   Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard   Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell   Seminary Auburndale,    Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,   Mass. 

MacDuffie    School Springfield,    Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea   Pines   School Brewster,   Mass 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton    College Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South    Sudbury,    Mass. 

Forest  Park  College .  .  .St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's   School St.   Louis,   Mo. 

William  Woods   College Fulton,   Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,   Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place   School Summit,   N.  J. 

St.   Mary's   Hall Burlington,   N.   J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York   City 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School    Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,    Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Cowles   School Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon   Manor Devon,   Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Ogontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Rydal  School   * Rydal,   l'a. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley   School Bryn    Mawr,   Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,   K.   I . 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley   Hall Charleston,   S.   C. 

Coker  College ilartsvillc,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,    Tenn. 

Averett    College Danville,    Va. 

Mary    Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,    Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Hollins  College HolHns,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  College Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,   Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia    College Roanoke,   Va. 

Va.   Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.    Hilda's    Hall    Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary    .  .  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Rrookneld  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School     Washington,   D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Keewatin  Academy Lake  Villa,  111. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer    Academy So.    Byfield,    Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,    Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,   Mass. 

Shattuck    School Faribault,    Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,   N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge   School Hendersonville,  N.   C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Maplewood   School Concordville,   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen    School Pennsburg,    Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

McCallie   School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.    Episcopal    School Lynchburg,    Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy .  .  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 
H.  F.  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyoming 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchock  Mil.  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Page   Military  Acdemy Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Stamford    Military  Acad Stamford,   Conn. 

Morgan  Park   Mil.  Acad .Morgan   Park,   III. 

Western   Mil.   Academy Alton,   111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military   School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica.  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Acad Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper    Military    School Boonville,    Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy    .  .   Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton, Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  V. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami    Mil.    Institute Germantown,    Ohio 

Ohio    Mil.   Institute Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn.  Military  College Chester,   Pa. 

The   Citadel Charleston,  S.   C. 

Porter  Military  Acidemy Charleston,  S.   C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad    .Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .    Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee    Mil.    Academy Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton   Academy Staunton,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy .  .  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C.  g 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo.  H 

Michigan   College  of   Mines.  ..    Houghton,   Mich. 

So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D.  g 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Coll.  of  Dent.,  Univ.  of  111 .Chicago,  III.  H 

Coll.  of  Med.,  Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111.  g 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind.  = 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky.  m 

Clark    College   Worcester,  Mass.  f=§ 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass.  ^ 

Training  School  for  Public  Seivice,  New  York  City  = 

Mercer  Hospital  Training  School ....  Trenton.  N.  J.  ^ 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law.     Chattanooga,  Tenn.  ^ 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass.  g 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,    Minn.  g 

Colby  Academy New  London,   N.  H.  ^ 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H.  = 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H.  H 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H.  g 

Clark  School  of  Concentration.  ..   New  York  City  ^ 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City  g 

Oak  wood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y.  g 

Starkey    Seminary    Lakemont,  N.  Y.  g 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio  ^ 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa.  j= 

George  School George  School  P.  0-,  Pa.  = 

Wyoming    Seminary    Kingston,    Pa.  ^ 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va.  = 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis.  g 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass.       g 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions.  .  Hartford,  Conn.  s| 
New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass.        s 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL      § 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School Bridgeport,  Conn.       g 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn.  §| 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics.  .New  Haven,  Conn.  H 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.  .Washington,  D.  C.  |f| 
American   Coll.   Phys.  Education         Chicago,   111.        = 

Chicago  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111.        ^ 

Bush    Conservatory    of    Music Chicago,    111.        ^ 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,   111.        |§ 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago,  111.        ^ 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111.        = 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School.   .   Chicago,  111.        = 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  111.        m 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch ....  Cambridge,  Mass.       §| 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass.        ^ 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

I. eland  Powers  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,   Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich.        g 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art.  .  .   New  York  City       g 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y.        g 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y.        = 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y.        g 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y.        = 

Russell   Sage   College Troy,  N.   Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  g| 
Williams  School  of  Expression.  .      Ithaca,  N.   Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio       g 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Penn.  Academv  of  Fine  Arts Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 

CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J.        |§ 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Elm   Hill   School Barre,   Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Florence  Nightingale  School New  York  City 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,   Mo. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers  Inst Boston,  Mass.        g 

North-Western  School   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
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Through  All  Weathers 


Under  all  service  conditions  and  through  all  weathers — 
for  Power  Dependability  that  is  absolute— for  Power 
Economy  that  is  enduring — for  Full  Power  from  any 
engine — insist  on  Bosch  Magneto  Ignition.  From  the  dawn 
of  the  motor  age,  Bosch  Magnetos  have  supplied  their 
Fire  Stream  to  millions  of  internal  combustion  engines. 
Today,  every  part  of  every  Bosch  is  the  result  of  those 
years  of  supreme  service. 

There  is  a  Bosch  Magneto  with  special  fittings  ready  now 
for   your   Motor   Boat,  Automobile,  Truck   or  Tractor. 


Amefucan   Bosch    Magneto    Cokpokation 

Main  Office  andWorfc:  Springfield,  Mass.     Branches:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  San  Francisco 

SERVICE    STATIONS    IN    MORE    THAN    200    CITIES 

AMERICA'S       SUPKEME        IGNITION        SYSTEM 


Motor  Trucks 


Tractors 


Airplanes 


Motor  Cars 


Motor  Boats 


Motorcycles 


Gas  Engines 
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ABY'S  yawns  turn  into  gurgles  of  delight  when  he  is  dipped  into  the 
fragrant,  bubbling  lather  of  his  Ivory  Soap  bath. 

He  enjoys  the  cleansing  suds  from  the  top  of  his  yellow  curls  to  the  tips  of 
his  crinkly  pink  toes.  Ivory  always  is  mild,  pure,  gentle — never  irritates. 
It  is  so  free  from  harsh,  drying  materials  that  it  feels  cool  and  soothing  to 
the  most  sensitive  skin. 

You  will  find  Ivory  Soap  in  the  bath-tubs  of  the  best  cared  for  babies  every- 
where— in  beautiful  nurseries,  in  spotless,  sanitary  hospitals,  and  in  modest 
homes  where  tenderness  and  good  sense  prevail.  It  is  the  pure,  safe  soap 
for  young — and  old. 


IVORY  SOAP. . . 


IV 
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Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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TOPICS    -   OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


HOW  THE   PRESS  ANSWER  THE   PRESIDENT'S   PLEA 


OUT-AND-OUT  OPPONENTS  of  tho  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  are  not  converted  by  President  Wilson's 
plea  that  it  is  "a  practical  necessity,"  "the  only  hope 
for  mankind,"  and  that  to  reject  it  would  be  to  "break  the 
heart  of  the  world."  A  country-wide  survey  of  the  press  still 
shows  many  discordant 
voices.  "When  he  came 
to  the  main  purpose  of 
the  League,  the  preven- 
tion of  war,  he  was  vague- 
ness personified,"  says  the 
Kansas  City  Star  (Rep.), 
which  further  affirms  that 
"to  those  persons,  and 
they  are  many,  who  fear 
the  League  in  its  present 
shape  will  be  an  instru- 
ment of  war,  not  of  peace; 
that  it  will  force  America 
to  uphold  policies  this 
country  is  not  responsible 
for  framing;  that  it  will 
subject  American  sover- 
eignty to  control  by  Pow- 
ers in  which  America  has 
no  confidence — to  all  such 
the  President  had  no  word 
to  say."  Concerning  the 
generalities  which  he  so 
eloquently  presented,  says 
the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  there  is  no  seri- 
ous dispute.  But,  it  adds, 
"what  the  Senate  is  to. 
determine  is  whether  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  shall  be 
submitted  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  nations 
against  which  it  is  di- 
rected ;  whether  doubt 
shall  be  permitted  to  exist 
as  to  American  control  of 
American  policies ;  whether 
our  right  of  withdrawal 
from  the  League  shall 
depend  upon  the  consent 
of       European       Powers; 

whether  this  nation  can  wisely  or  safely  agree  to  make  economic 
or  armed  war  in  the  future  at  the  behest  of  a  tribunal  unrecog- 
nized by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States."  The  St. 
Paul  Pioneer  Press  (Rep.)  enumerates  the  following  things 
that   "we  want  to  know,"  and  on  which,   it  complains,   the 


Copyrighted  by  Underwood  <fc  Underwood,  New  York. 

"I  DO  NOT  BELIEVE   THAT  THE  WELCOME  YOU  EXTEND  TO 
ME  IS  HALF  AS  GREAT   AS  THAT  WHICH  I   EXTEND  TO  YOU. 


President's  speech  throws  no  light:  "The  inside  reason  for 
Article  X  of  the  League  Covenant;  the  best  argument  in  behalf 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  reservation;  the  purpose  and  meaning 
of  the  paragraph  in  Article  XV  relating  to  domestic  questions; 
and  why  it  was  necessary  for  the  Council  of   Four  to  betray 

thirty-six  million  Chinese 

into  the  hands  of  Japan." 
The  New  York  Tribune 
(Rep.)  is  still  for  ratifica- 
tion "with  reservations," 
and  the  New  York  Sun 
(Rep.),  one  of  the  most 
uncompromising  critics  of 
the  Covenant,  remarks 
that  the  President  "has 
not  answered  a  single  vital 
objection."  "Where  there 
should  have  been  convinc- 
ing argument  there  is  fine 
rhetoric,"  says  The  Sun, 
which  predicts  that  "the 
outcome  will  not  be  the 
destruction  of  America's 
control  over  America's 
foreign  relations,  or  the 
merging  of  America's 
sovereignty  in  any  form 
of  supergovernment,  or 
the  abandonment  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  or  the 
sunset  of  that  indepen- 
dence which  our  fore- 
fathers gained  with  their 
glorious  guns  and  handed 
down  to  us  as  the  most 
precious  legacy  a  people 
ever  received."  Agreeing 
ironically  with  the  Presi- 
dent's assertion  that  our 
rejection  of  the  Covenant 
would  "break  the  heart 
of  the  world,"  the  Kansas 
City  Journal  (Rep.)  goes 
on  to  say: 


"No,  we  must  not 
'  break  the  heart  of  the 
world,'  because  the  world, 
for  the  most  part  hateful  and  jealous  of  us,  has  its  covetous 
eyes  upon  American  gold,  relies  for  the  fruition  of  its  selfish 
ambitions  upon  American  arms  and  American  soldier  boys, 
and,  finally,  because  the  world  is  bankrupt  and  wants  to  include 
us  in  a  general  receivership  for  the  value  of  the  assets  we  would 
be  forced  to  contribute.    It  would  undoubtedly  '  break  the  heart 
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of  the  world'  if  we  declined  to  subscribe  to  this  scheme  of  uni- 
versal financial  salvation." 

The  world  is  moving  and  we  join  in  the  march,  but  "let  us 
have  a  word  about  the  order  of  our  going,"  protests  the  Minneap- 
olis Journal  (Rep.),  which  urges  us  "to  be  very  sure  that  the 


NOT    ROOM   FOR   BOTH. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Covenant  does  not  permit  the  European  camel  to  get  its  head 
inside  our  tent." 

Senator  Borah,  of  Idaho,  who  is  perhaps  the  most  uncon- 
ciliatory  and  thoroughgoing  of  the  League's  Republican  Sena- 
torial critics,  declares  that  all  the  President's  eulogy  of  the 
Covenant  is  discounted  by  the  simple  fact  that  "while  he  was 
absent  he  made  a  definite  alliance  for  war  by  means  of  the 
Anglo-French-American  treaty."  Other  Republican  Senators, 
interviewed  by  the  correspondents,  declare  their  attitude  un- 
changed by  the  President's  eloquence.  "He  told  us  nothing 
about  Article  X,  nor  about  the  Shantung  procedure,  nor  about 
any  of  the  other  matters  in  which  the  Senate  is  interested," 
says  Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  is  "more  firmly  convinced 
than  ever  that  I  shall  have  to  vote  for  reservations."  "The 
President's  address  was  the  appeal  of  the  'internationalists,'" 
says  Senator  Harding,  of  Ohio,  who  finds  it  "utterly  lacking  in 
ringing  Americanism."  And  Senator  Edge,  of  New  Jersey,  is 
quoted  as  saying:  "  I  believe,  and  I  have  always  believed,  that  a 
majority  of  the  Senators  are  entirely  willing  for  the  United  States 
to  enter  a  League  of  Nations,  but  will  insist  on  reservations  in  the 
Covenant  which  will  leave  without  question  the  right  and  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  regulate  its  own  domestic  affairs." 

But  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  a  League  of  Nations, 
remarks  a  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"all  but  two  members  of  the  Senate  are  virtually  in  accord, 
Senator  Reed  (Dem.)  and  Borah  (Rep.)  being  practically  alone 
in  opposing  any  kind  of  League  of  Nations."  The  five  big 
questions  on  which  the  Senate  hoped  for  illumination,  accord- 
ing to  this  correspondent,  are  "the  Monroe  Doctrine,  Article  X, 
control  of  the  League  over  immigration,  the  right  to  with- 
draw from  the  League  despite  objections,  and  the  Shantung 
settlement." 

V .!  we  do  not  have  to  go  outside  the  Republican  press  to  find 
criticism  of  the  obstructionist  tactics  of  certain  Republican 
Senators  and  demands  for  the  Covenant's  ratification.  Thus 
in  (lie  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"The   President's    picture    of    Europe,    bleeding    and    torn, 

looking  with  confidence  to  America  for  the  power  which  should 


keep  it  free  from  despotism,  war,  and  armament,  reduces  to 
an  absurdity  the  pictures  drawn  by  Senators  who  oppose  the 
League.  They  depict  the  old  continent  as  strong,  fully  armed, 
and  malevolently  plotting  to  entangle  America  in  its  involved 
affairs.  The  Senate  should  rise  to  the  great  duty  before  it.  The 
President  has  done  his  part  of  the  work  well,  marring  it  only  by 
his  inconsiderate  treatment  of  the  Senate.  His  speech  will 
reach  both  the  heart  and  reason  of  the  people  and  they  will 
have  small  patience  with  those  who  act  contrary  to  its  spirit.-' 

The  President's  address  "wall  make  a  strong  appeal  to  the 
minds  as  well  as  the  hearts  of  the  countrj',"  thinks  the  St.  Louis 
Globe-Democrat  (Rep.),  which  sees  reason  to  hope  that  the 
Treaty  can  soon  be  ratified.  The  President's  plea  "will  have 
a  poAverful  effect,"  predicts  the  Topeka  Capital  (Rep.),  which 
is  convinced  that  "the  enemies  of  the  peace  arrangement  ar- 
rived at  by  all  the  parties  at  Paris  will  have  their  work  cut  out 
for  them  to  defeat  this  Treaty  by  preventing  the  Senate's  ratifi- 
cation." "The  League  of  Nations  may  not  be  the  right  thing, 
it  may  not  work  out,  even  its  most  earnest  supporters  admit  its 
flaws,"  remarks  the  Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal  (Rep.),  but — 

"Certainly  it  is  the  big  thing,  the  hopeful  thing.  The  Presi- 
dent presented  his  side  of  the  case  with  the  expected  clarity 
and  power,  and  there  are  many  signs  throughout  the  country, 
when  great  thinking  organizations  meet  and  take  action  upon  the 
question,  that  the  people  are  for  what  they  apparently  consider 
a  long  step  in  the  world's  progress,  and  that  the  opponents  of 
the  Treaty  in  its  present  form  will, have  to  be  satisfied  with  a 
few  not  vital  amendments." 

And  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  (Rep.)  we  read: 

"  Small  comfort  will  be  found  in  the  President's  address  for  the 
Senators  who  have  been  planning  to  separate  the  League  of 
Nations  Covenant  from  the  rest  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  The 
President  well  said  that  without  the  League  of  Nations  the 
Peace  Treaty  would  be  but  a  scrap  of  paper.  It  would,  in  fact, 
be  equivalent  to  a  statute  without  an  enabling  act  and  with  no 
penalty  provided  for  violation." 

Turning  to  the  independent  press,  we  find  a  general  demand 
for  ratification  of  the  Covenant.  The  President's  address  to 
Congress,  says  the  Louisville  Post,  "was  the  expression,  clear 
and  \inmistakable,  of  the  wish  of  the  people  of  the  United  States." 


! 


MORE   SNIPING. 

— Kirby  in  the  New  York  World. 

"If  the  Senate  tears  down,  can  it  build  up?"  asks  the  Springfield 
Hi  ■publican,  which  thinks  that  "the  time  for  wrecking  operations 
has  passed."  "The  one  thing  that  America  must  not  do  is  to 
postpone  peace,"  declares  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger: 

"it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  for  the  Republican  Senators  and 
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the  President  to  get  together,  provided    both  have  a  sincere  will 
to  do  so.     They  can  aooepl  the  present  Treaty  and  the  present 

League    Covenant    as    more    or    less    perfect    expressions    of    the 
unchallenged  principles  that   underlie  (hem;    and  they  Can  work 

through  the  League  of  Nations  itself  to  get  such  modifications 
as  they  think    essential." 

There  is  no  question  of  rejecting  the  Treaty,  says  the  Indian- 
apolis News,  winch  nevertheless  thinks  that  the  country  should 
have  definite  assurances  that  the  dangers  and  defects  alleged 
by  the  League's  critics  are  non-existent.  The  Chicago  News 
notes  and  welcomes  "Mr.  Wilson's  evident  disposition  to  avoid 
needless  friction  and  remove  psychological  obstacles  to  an  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  the  differences  that  have  arisen  during  his 
long  absence,"  and  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  we  read: 

"There  is  one  little  sentence  of  the  President's,  placed  by 
him,  probably  intentionally,  almost  at  the  very  beginning  of  his 
address,  which  in  its  practical  effect  may  prove  to  be  more 
important  than  either  his  moving  description  of  America's  part 
in  the  war  or  his  quite  logical  argument  in  support  of  the  League. 

"'My  services,'  he  said  to  the  assembled  Senators,  'and  all 
the  information  1  possess  will  be  at  your  disposal  and  at  the  dis- 
posal of  your  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  at  any  time, 
either  informally  or  in  session,  as  you  may  prefer,  and  I  hope 
that  you  will  not  hesitate  to  make  use  of  them.' 

"Here  is  the  olive-branch  extended  to  his  critics.  Here 
is  the  sensible,  man-fashion  way  of  going  about  the  task  of 
reconciling  such  differences  as  may  exist  between  the  two 
treaty-making  branches  of  the  Government.  Free  counsel  and  a 
genuine  desire  to  reach  a  right  conclusion  ought  to  bring  all  but 
the  frankly  unreasonable  and  the  unregenerately  partizan 
into  agreement. 

"The  Senate  will  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the  people  of  the 
country  if  it  fails  to  meet  him  in  like  temper." 

Turning  now  to  the  Democratic  press,  we  find  no  evidence  of 
the  misgivings  which  trouble  some  of  the  Republican  editors. 
"The  President's  address,"  says  the  New  York  Times,  "compels 
ratification;  it  is  an  irresistible  force  which  the  Senate  can  not 
withstand."  And  the  St.  Louis  Republic  approves  of  his  course 
in  "rising  wholly  above  the  confusion  of  special  issues  and  asking 
the  Senate  to  consider  how  completely  the  objects  which  the 
League  of  Nations  will  attain  dwarf  the  selfish  objections  which 
have  been  urged  against  it."  "Perhaps  he  did  not  give  any  new 
reasons  why  the  League  is  a  necessity,"  remarks  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  Secretary  Daniels's  paper,  "but  he  restated 
the  old  reasons  so  cogently  and  convincingly  that  only  shell- 
back partizanship  will  refuse  to  be  convinced."  And  in  the 
Louisville  Courier- Journal  we  read: 

"There  was  at  first  much  upon  the  lips  of  the  critics  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  about  what  would  happen  when  the  idealist  from 
America  should  meet  the  practical  statesmen  of  Europe,  but  the 
practical  statesmen  of  Europe  and  the  American  idealist  agreed, 
early  and  agreed  late.  The  cynical  wisdom  of  the  critics  of  the 
President's  views  and  course  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  conten- 
tion that  if  Europe  wanted  the  League  of  Nations  it  was  because 
the  practical  statesmen  of  Europe  saw  in  it  a  means  of  using 
the  United  States  for  their  selfish  purposes.  Turned  com- 
pletely around  by  the  unforeseen  shock  of  the  attitude  of  the 
diplomatists  in  whose  presence  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  to  be  the  ingenuous  cloistral  student  of  world-prob- 
lems, our  cynics  began  a  great  ado  about  the  menace  of  American 
liberty  which  lay  in  the  League,  at  which  few  months  before 
they  prophesied  Europe  would  laugh. 

"The  question  for  the  opponents  of  President  Wilson  now  to 
decide  is  whether  he  has  or  they  have  the  support  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States." 

Altho  much  of  his  address  of  July  10  was  devoted  to  general 
statements,  President  Wilson  explained  to  the  members  of  the 
Senate  in  some  detail  why  the  League  of  Nations  was  held  to  be 
an  essential  and  inseparable  part  of  the  peace-making.  There 
were  new  states  to  be  set  up  "which  could  not  hope  to  live  through 
their  first  period  of  weakness  without  assured  support  by  the 
great  nations  that  had  consented  to  their  creation  and  won  for 
them  their  independence."  Colonies  could  not  be  put  into 
the  hands  of  governments  "which  were  to  act  as  trustees  for 


their  people"  without  some  "common  authority  among  the 
nations  to  which  they  were  to  he  responsible  in  the  execution 
of    (heir    trust."      Future    international    conventions     of     many 

kinds  could  not  be  assured  without  some  "permanent,  common, 

international  agency."      Without   a   League  the  Sarre  Valley  and 


CAN  IT  SURVIVE? 

— Morris  in  the  Sioux  Falls  Press. 

Danzig  arrangements  could  not  have  been  made,  nor  could 
"properly  safeguarded  plebiscites"  "be  provided  for  where  popu- 
lations were  at  some  future  date  to  make  choice  what  sovereignty 
they  would  live  under."  A  league  was  necessary  for  the  super- 
vision for  the  task  of  reparation  by  Germany,  for  the  revision 
in  the  future  of  various  administrative  arrangements,  for  the 
redemption  of  the  promises  which  "governments  were  making 
to  one  another  about  the  way  in  which  labor  was  to  be  dealt 
with."  In  short,  continued  President  Wilson,  "a  league  of  free 
nations  had  become  a  practical  necessity,"  an  "indispensable 
instrumentality"  to  which  the  framers  of  the  Peace  Treaty  were 
obliged  to  turn  "for  the  maintenance  of  the  new  order  it  has 
been  their  purpose  to  set  up  in  the  world." 

But  the  League  of  Nations,  said  the  President,  was  found 
to  be  not  only  a  convenient  and  indispensable  "instrument  to 
adjust  and  remedy  old  wrongs  under  a  new  treaty  of  peace," 
but  also  "the  only  hope  for  mankind."  The  statesmen  of  the 
Peace  Conference  came  to  look  upon  the  League  "as  the  main 
object  of  the  peace,"  "as  the  hope  of  the  world,"  and  the  ques- 
tion now  before  America,  according  to  the  President,  is  this: 
"  Dare  we  reject  it  and  break  the  heart  of  the  world?  "  That  the 
Treaty  of  Peace  contains  inevitable  minor  compromises  the 
President  readily  admits,  but  he  believes  that  they  "nowhere 
cut  to  the  heart  of  any  principle." 

Apparently  confident  that  the  nation  is  willing  to  accept  what 
he  considers  its  duty,  the  President  concluded  his  address  with 
these  words : 

"The  stage  is  set,  the  destiny  disclosed.  It  has  come  about 
by  no  plan  of  our  conceiving,  but  by  the  hand  of  God,  who  led 
us  into  this  way.  We  can  not  turn  back.  WTe  can  only  go  for- 
ward, with  lifted  eyes  and  freshened  spirit  to  follow  the  vision. 
It  was  of  this  that  we  dreamed  at  our  birth.  America  shall  in 
truth  show  the  way.  The  light  streams  upon  the  path  ahead, 
and  nowhere  else." 
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THAT   "ENTANGLING   ALLIANCE 
FRANCE   AND   ENGLAND 

IT  MAY   BE   A     'WISE   IDEA"   to  join  Great  Britain  in 
formally  guaranteeing  France  against  German  aggression, 
says  a  United   States  Senator — rather  appropriately  from 
Missouri — but  he  speaks  for   many  of   hi*   fellow    countrymen 
when  he  adds  that  "it  is  getting  us  tangled  with  a  vengeance 
in    European    affairs."     "Americans    Do   Not    Love   European 
Alliances  "  is  the  way  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  heads  its 
editorial  welcome  for  the  published  terms  of  what  they  call  the 
"guarantee  pad  "  in  Paris.      Since  this  alliance  will  not  become 
a  reality  unless  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Washington  correspondents  have  been  trying  to  canvass 
this  body  to  discover  what  the  prospects  of  ratification  are. 
A  considerable  number  of  Senators  seem  to  be  still  in  a  process 
of  making  up  their  minds  or  at 
least  unwilling  to  commit  them- 
selves   too    definitely.      A    Xew 
York  Tribune  correspondent  finds 
Senate  opinion  split  three  ways: 
there  is  one  group  who  believe 
that  such  a  definite  understand- 
ing as  this  "is  preferable  to  the 
indefinite  obligation   that  would 
be    assumed    by    acceptance    of 
Article    X    of    the    League    of 
Nations      Covenant";       another 
group  of  "out-and-out  opponents 
of    the    League"    will    "decline 
to  enter  any   alliance  with   any 
foreign  Power  that  would  in  fact 
take    away    from    Congress    the 
power     to     declare    war";      the 
third  group  regards  the  alliance 
proposal    "a    contradiction    and 
a   confession    of   a   lack   of   con- 
fidence in  the  League  of  Nations  " 
as  a  preventive  of  war.     Senator 
Borah  has  come  out  flatly  against 
the  French  pact  as  being  "based 

upon  the  theory  of  war,  made  in  the  expectation  of  war,  and, 
like  all  such  alliances,  a  war-alliance." 

Turning  to  those  papers  which  object  to  the  treaty  as  an 
"entangling  alliance,"  we  find  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat 
doubtful  whether  the  American  people  care  to  enter  into  any 
such  far-reaching  compact.  It  seems  to  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
that  the  proposed  instrument  amounts  to  "a  treaty  of  both 
offense  and  defense  against  Germany  specifically  named  by 
France,  England,  and  the  United  States."  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Public  Ledger  comes  out  more  unreservedly  against  the 
treaty.  In  its  opinion  it  is  "needless,"  and  it  "stains"  the 
League  pact,  which  is  "jeopardized  under  the  shadow  of  a  new 
triple  alliance  with  dangerous  balance-of-power  possibilities." 
On  I  he  surface,  says  the  Philadelphia  editor,  "a  special  pledge 
to  France  is  merely  an  affirmation  of  the  obvious."  Since  we 
are  pledged  to  enforce  the  Versailles  treaty,  the  special  treaty 
is  as  useless  as  "the  simultaneous  employment  of  two  taxicabs" 
would  be  "to  tin-  t imc-pres<  traveler  bent  on  catching  his 
train."  And  the  treaty  is  held  to  be  perilous  as  well  as  needless. 
Should  it  materialize,  we  are  told,  it  would  restore  the  iniquitous 
system  of  the  balance  of  power,  which  Clemenceau  has  "refused 
to  renounce"  and  against  which  Mr.  Wilson  has  been  so  out- 
spoken. In  other  words,  continues  this  newspaper,  "America, 
with  her  justifiable  antipathy  to  foreign  entangling  alliances, 
can  consistently  enter  into  no  partnership  save  the  all-embracing 
one  of  the  League  Of  Nations." 

On  I  he  Pacific  coast  the  Seattle  Times  says,  in  an  editorial 
entitled  "Bar  'Entangling  Alliances'": 


WITH  "If  the  League  of  Nations  scheme  is  practical  there  is  no  need 

for  the  proposed  alliance. 

"If  the  League  can  not  function  as  a  representative  of  inter- 
national public  sentiment,  America's  hands  should  not  be  tied 
by  any  sort  of  'entangling  alliance.'" 

The  Xew  York  Sun,  instead  of  finding  the  League  Covenant 
spoiled  by  the  French  treaty,  finds  the  treaty  desirable  in  itself, 
but  unacceptable,  because  it  can  not  be  accepted  "without  at 
the  same  time  accepting  the  yet  non-existent  League  of  Nations 
as  a  superior  part  of  the  treat y-making  power  of  the  United 
Slates  Government." 

But  the  French  treaty  has  at  least  as  many  journalistic  friends 
as  foes,  and  they  include  both  supporters  and  critics  of  the  League 
Convenant.  The  New  York  World,  which  supports  the  entire 
Wilson  peace  program,  insists  that  the  French  treaty  "is  in  no 
sense  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  and  it  bears  no  relation 

to  the  balance  of  power  system. 
Neither  does  it  involve  a  de- 
parture from  American  tradi- 
tions." The  Philadelphia  Record, 
likewise  a  thoroughgoing  defen- 
der of  Mr.  Wilson's  program,  de- 
fends the  French  treaty  as  "an 
agreement  to  preserve  the  fruits 
of  the  victory  we  have  just 
Avon."  The  Chicago  Daily  News 
thinks  that  the  treaty  will  work 
for  our  interest  as  well  as  that 
of  France ;  ' '  we  have  made  power- 
ful enemies  and  we  may  need 
powerful  friends. "  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  argues  for  the 
treaty  as  a  supplement  to  the 
main  Versailles  Treaty.  The 
Evening  Post  holds  that  such  an 
agreement  would  probably  never 
require  execution,  since,  "know- 
ing of  the  treaty,  Germany  would 
not  dream  of  attacking  France 
again,"  and  it  offers  this  expla- 
nation of  the  relations  of  this 
treaty  to  the  League  of  Nations: 

"The  League  is  not  yet  established.  Time  will  be  required 
to  organize  it;  to  set  it  to  functioning;  to  discover  and  remedy 
its  weaknesses.  Meanwhile,  France  feels  her  flank  exposed.  A 
temporary  and  effective  safeguard  is  required,  and  it  is  furnished 
by  the  new  treaty 

"The  plan  is  not  to  create  a  substitute  for  the  League  of  Nations, 
not  to  throw  doubt  upon  its  ultimate  efficiency  in  preventing 
aggression,  but  to  take  an  immediate  step  in  line  with  the  League's 
purposes  and  eventually  to  submit  everything  to  the  League." 

But  other  newspapers,  like  the  New  York  Herald,  find  in 
President  Wilson's  approval  of  the  French  treaty  "a  confession 
of  the  impotence  of  the  League  of  Nations."  The  Philadelphia 
North  American  says  "it  mocks  at  the  underlying  principle  of  the 
League  of  Nations."  Both  of  these  newspapers  highly  approve 
of  the  French  treaty  as  a  real  guaranty  of  peace,  as  does  also 
the  New  York  Tribune,  which  declares  that  "our  own  peace  will 
be  safeguarded  through  protecting  France  and  the  general  peace," 
and  that  "starch  will  be  put  into  the  limp  Covenant"  of  the  League. 

Since  the  debate  waxes  so  warm,  it  is  well  to  note  just  what  the 
treaty  calls  for.  The  Versailles  Treaty  stipulations  concerning 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  are  quoted  and  the  necessity  of 
further  guaranties  is  asserted,  and  the  treaty  text  continues: 
"In  case  these  stipulations  should  not  assure  immediately  to 
France  appropriate  security  and  protection,  the  United  Stales 
shall  be  bound  to  come  immediately  to  her  aid  incase  of  any 
unprovoked  active  aggression  directed  against  her  by  Germany." 

It  is  provided  that  the  Franco  -  American  Treaty  does  not 
go  into  effect    until    a   similar   Anglo-French    treaty   is   ratified. 
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EQUALITY   SAFEGUARDED   IN   POLAND 


t  c 


A 


RE   WE  TURKS?"  oried  the  Poles,  when    they   first 


learned    thai    the    Peace   Conference    might    insist, 

upon    racial    equality    in    Poland.       "Musi     we    sign 
'capitulations'?      Allowing   outsiders    to    tell    us    how   .lews   shall 

be  dealt  with  would  amount  to  nothing  less!"  So  a.  Warsaw 
paper  tells  us.  Yet  the  treaty  to  which  Polish  envoys  have 
afifixl  their  signatures  not  only  prescribes  in  general  how  Jews 
shall  he  dealt  with,  hut  goes  into  particulars,  and  the  stipulations  j 
are  both  conspicuous  and  extended — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  any  one  hurriedly  glancing  through  the  texts  might 
imagine  it  primarily  a  pro-Semitic  instrument  and  little 
else.       Poland     must     "assure 


They  cordially  welcome  the  Polish  nation  on  its  reentry  into  the 
family  or  nations.  They  recall  the  great  services  which  the 
ancient  Kingdom  of  Poland  rendered  to  Europe,  both  in  public 
affairs  and   by  its  contributions  to   the  progress  of  mankind, 

which  is  the  common  work  of  all  civilized  nations.  They  believe 
that  ih(  voice  of  Poland  will  add  to  the  wisdom  of  their  common 
deliberations  in  the  cause  of  peace  and  harmony,  thai  its  in- 
fluence  will    he   used   to  further  the  spirit    of  liberty  and  justice, 

both  in  internal  and  external  affairs,  and  that  therebj  it  will 
help  in  the  work  of  reconciliation  between  the  nations  which, 
with  the  conclusion  of  peace,  will  he  the  common  ta-l,  of 
Lumanity." 


them  full  and  complete  protec- 
tion," and  "free  exercise, 
whether  public  or  private,  of 
their  religion,"  and  an  "equi- 
table  share  of  public  funds  for 
educational,  religions,  or  chari- 
table purposes,"  and  the  right 
to  use  their  own  language  "in 
commerce,  in  religion,  in  the 
press,  or  at  public  meetings," 
while  "Jews  shall  not  be  com- 
pelled to  perform  any  act 
which  constitutes  a  violation 
of  their  Sabbath,  nor  shall  they 
be  placed  under  any  disability 
by  reason  of  their  refusal  to 
attend  courts  of  law  or  to  per- 
form any  legal  business  on  their 
Sabbath.  Poland  declares  her 
intention  to  refrain  from  per- 
mitting elections  to  be  held  on 
a  Saturday,  nor  will  registra- 
tion for  election  or  other  pur- 
poses be  compelled  to  be  per- 
formed   on    a    Saturday."      A 

similar  broad  tolerance  of  alien  custom,  language,  and  creed  must 
be  extended  to  other  racial  minorities  in  Poland.  So,  if  these  be 
"capitulations,"  the  Poles  have  their  fill  of  them,  and  in  a  letter 
to  Premier  Paderewski  Mr.  Clemenceau  explains: 

"The  treaty  does  not  constitute  any  fresh  departure.  Tt  has 
long  been  the  established  procedure  of  the  public  law  of  Europe 
that  when  a  state  is  created,  or  even  when  large  accessions  of 
territory  are  made  to  an  established  state,  the  joint  and  formal 
recognition  by  the  great  Powers  should  be  accompanied  by  the 
requirement  that  such  state  should,  in'  the  form  of  a  binding 
international  convention,  undertake  to  comply  with  certain  prin- 
ciples of  government.  This  principle,  for  which  there  are  nu- 
merous other  precedents,  received  the  most  explicit  sanction 
when,  at  the  last  great  assembly  of  European  Powers — the 
Congress  of  Berlin — the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Roumania  were  recognized 

"It  is  believed  that  these  stipulations  will  not  create  any 
obstacle  to  the  political  unity  of  Poland.  They  do  not  constitute 
any  recognition  of  the  Jews  as  a  separate  political  community 
within  the  Polish  state.  The  educational  provisions  contain 
nothing  beyond  Avhat  is  in  fact  provided  in  the  educational 
institutions  of  many  highly  organized  modern  states.  There  is 
nothing  inconsistent  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  state  in  recog- 
nizing and  supporting  schools  in  which  children  shall  be  brought 
up  in  the  religious  influences  to  which  they  are  accustomed  in 
their  home.  Ample  safeguards  against  any  use  of  a  non-Polish 
language  to  encourage  a  spirit  of  national  separation  have  been 
provided  in  the  express  acknowledgment  that  the  provisions  of 
this  treaty  do  not  prevent  the  Polish  state  from  making  the 
Polish  language  obligatory  in  all  its  schools  and  educational 
institutions. 

"In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  express  to  you,  on  behalf  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers,  the  very  sincere  satisfaction  which 
they  feel  at  the  reestablishment  of  Poland  as  an  important  state. 


A  LONDON  PROTEST   AGAINST   POLISH   POGROMS. 


American  comment:  on  the  treaty  with  Poland  shows  invariably 
a  sympathetic  friendliness   toward    the   Poles.      Says  the   Boston 

Post:  "Now  it  remains  for 
Poland  to  make  good,  as  un- 
questionably will  follow,  and  a 
long-standing  wrong  will  ho 
righted";  and  the  Boston  Globe, 
after  remarking  that  "  Western 
Europe  and  America  have 
taken  it,  upon  themselves  to 
teach  the  hard  lesson  of  toler- 
ance to  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe,"  declares  "it  is  a  great 
triumph  to  get  these  people  to 
subscribe  to  the  doctrine  of 
human  equality."  The  Xew 
York  Sun  says  the  stipulations 
contained  in  the  treaty  "repre- 
sent in  the  main  the  same  prin- 
ciples of  liberty  and  freedom 
which  Premier  Paderewski  has 
already  announced,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
Poland  will  endeavor  sincerely 
to  abide  by  her  treaty  obliga- 
tions," while  the  Newark  News 
tells  the  Poles  that  "the  duty 
of  all  now  is  to  pull  together 
for  a  united  and  restored  Poland,  to  which  they  can  contribute 
beneficially  their  various  racial  talents."  Emphasizing  Ameri- 
ca's part  in  the  rehabilitation  of  Poland,  the  Brooklyn  Citizen 
observes  that  "the  share  taken  by  this  country  in  the  glorious 
achievement  is  fully  recognized  by  the  Poles,"  as  well  it  may 
be,  for  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us  that  "to  President 
Wilson  goes  great  credit,"  since — 

"He  was  the  first  to  say,  in  an  explicit  way,  that  Poland 
should  be  absolutely  free  and  independent  and  should  include 
all  territories  of  indisputable  Polish  population,  and  to  this 
doctrine  he  has  clung  with  admirable  pertinacity,  when,  perhaps, 
others  might  have  been  willing  to  satisfy  Germany  at  the 
expense  of  Poland." 

To  the  New  York  Times,  meanwhile,  the  treaty  appears  big 
with  promise  in  that — 

"It  is  to  be  used  as  a  model  for  other  treaties  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  racial  intermixture  and  antagonism  in  Eastern 
Europe.  Every  state  which  includes  a  large  minority  of  some 
other  race  than  the  dominant  one  will  sign  a  treaty  of  this  sort, 
and  if  its  stipulations  are  honored  one  of  the  principal  causes 
of  war  in  the  most  prolific  breeding-place  of  wars  will  be 
removed. 

"The  assent  of  all  the  nationalities  of  Eastern  Europe,  new 
and  old,  to  similar  agreements  will  give  the  solemn  pledge  of 
every  government  not  to  attempt  campaigns  of  denationaliza- 
tion against  fragments  of  alien  races  unavoidably  included  within 
its  borders;  it  will  prevent  such  a  keeping  open  of  old  wounds 
as  eventually  led  to  the  downfall  of  Hungary.  And  as  a  corollary 
of  this  it  will  discourage  too  much  desire  for  wide  annexations, 
for  it  will  be  unprofitable  for  a  government  to  gather  within  its 
frontiers  any  larger  percentage  than  is  necessary  of  aliens  whose 
religious,  educational,  and  linguistic  freedom  it  has  promised 
to  protect." 
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FIRST   LIGHTER-THAN-AIR   FLYING-MACHINE   TO   CROSS   THE   ATLANTIC. 


This  British  dirigible,  the  forerunner  of  regular  transatlantic  aerial  liners,  left  East  Fortune.  Scotland,  on  July  2,  reaching  Mineola,  Long  Island, 
od  July  6,  after  a  non-stop  flight  of  3,200  miles.    She  is  640  feet  long,  and  carries  a  crew  of  twenty-three  men. 


FUTURE   OF   TRANSATLANTIC   FLIGHT 

IMAGINATION  STRAINS  ON  ITS  LEASH  as  we  watch 
the  swift  succession  of  man's  conquests  of  the  air.  Yet 
some  are  remarking  that  even  such  splendid  achievements 
as  the  transatlantic  flights  of  Commander  Read,  Captain  Alcock, 
and  Major  Scott  have  not  as  yet  actually  demonstrated  the 
practicability  of  the  aerial  liner  as  a  commercial  competitor 
of  the  steamship.  For  while  no  ocean  liner  can  compete  in 
speed  with  the  records  of  the  American  NC-4  or  the  British 
Vickers-Vimy,  the  carrying  capac- 
ity of  these  planes  was  virtually 
exhausted  after  they  had  taken 
on  board  enough  fuel  for  the 
voyage.  And  while  the  giant 
British  dirigible  R-34  has  a  mar- 
gin of  lifting  capacity  much 
greater  than  any  airplane,  it  is 
still  far  from  being  in  the  same 
class  with  the  steamship  as  a 
freight-carrier,  and  its  time  from 
Scotland  to  New  York — four  and 
a  half  days — was  little  better 
than  that  of  a  fast  ocean  liner. 

Nevertheless,  the  comments  of 
experts  and  of  the  press  generally 
reflect  a  conviction  that  these 
three  tremendous  pioneer  achieve- 
ments in  aerial  adventure,  all 
crowded  into  the  brief  period 
since  the  return  of  peace,  mark, 
as  the  New  York  Commercial 
puts  it,  "the  beginning  of  no  one 
knows  what  in  transportation 
development."  Augustus  Post, 
secretary  of  the  Aero  Club  of 
America,  regards  the  possibilities 
of  airplane  and  dirigible  naviga- 
tion as  "unlimited,"  and  Lieu- 
tenants 'ommander  Lansdowne, 
the  United  States  naval  observer 
who  crossed  as  a  guest  on  the 
R-34,  expresses  the  belief  that 
"the  ful  lire  of  t  he  airship  for  com- 
mercial purposes  has  been  estab- 
lished." "The  dirigibles,  because 
they  are  safer  and  can  lift  more, 
will  put  the  planes  out  of  busi- 


Copyrlghted  *•>■  the  International  Film  Service,  New  York. 

WELL,  "WE   GOT  HERE." 

Said  Major  G.  H.  Scott,  R.A.F.  (on  the  reader's  left),  who 
commanded  the  R-3/t  on  its  transatlantic  flight.  Beside  him  is 
Lieut. -Com.  Zachary  Lansdowne,  U.S.N.,  who  made  the  trip  as 
American  observer  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  Government. 


ness,"  declares  Roger  J.  Adams,  of  the  Adams  Aerial  Trans- 
portation Company.  And  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger 
we  find  this  general  forecast: 

"The  best  scientific  minds  in  the  world  are  concentrated  on 
the  problems  of  air-traffic.  Sooner  or  later,  by  one  miracle 
or  another,  dirigibles  will  be  made  stable  and  airplanes  will 
be  made  safe.  Wireless  will  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  future,  travelers  in  the  sky.  New  compasses  and 
stabilizers  are  already  said  to  be  in  sight.  But  for  the  present 
the  experiments  in  air- travel  are  a  little  like  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations.  They  suggest  magnificent  begin- 
nings, brave  hopes  that  are  cer- 
tain to  be  realized,  the  first 
steps  into  a  new  era — and  little 
else." 

The  days  of  the  explorer,  figh  t- 
ing  his  way  along  the  course  of 
some  River  of  Doubt,  as  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  did,  are  over, 
remarks  the  New  York  Globe, 
for — 

"The  world  can  be  mapped 
from  the  air.  Savages  will  be 
wholly  at  the  mercy  of  the  civ- 
ilized nations;  there  will  be 
no  more  costly  struggles  with 
Moros  or  Abyssinians.  Water- 
barriers  will  cease  to  exist;  the 
world  for  the  purposes  of  any 
one  sufficiently  intent  on  his 
object  will  be  a  single  continent. 
Neither  America  nor  Tibet  nor 
any  other  part  of  the  world  will 
be  isolated. 

"The  mere  statement  of  this 
stupendous  fact  is  becoming 
commonplace,  but  the  fact  itself 
is  the  most  significant  of  the 
modern  era.  While  politics  and 
diplomacy  have  hesitated,  science 
has  made  humanity  a  unit." 

The  R-34,  which  fought  its 
way  across  despite  fogs,  electrical 
storms,  and  opposing  winds,  was 
not  for  a  single  hour  out  of  com- 
munication by  wireless  with  ei- 
ther the  shore  or  surface  vessels. 
At  the  last  she  was  in  communi- 
cation with  the  landing-field  by 
wireless  telephone,  and  the  first 
of  her  crew  to  land  did  so  by 
parachute  while  she  was  still  at 
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a  heighl  of  2,000  feet.  Yet, 
according  to  Maj.  J.  E.  M. 
Pritehard,  R.A.P.,  who  so  casu- 
ally made  this  parachute  Leap, 
the  R-84  ™  already  practically 
an  obsolete  type  of  aircraft.  In 
the  New  York  Tribune  he  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

"We  have  ships  building  that 
are  twice  as  big  as  the  R-84  ;11"' 
will  have  a  speed  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour  faster.  You  can, 
therefore,  say  (hat  we  have  m;i<le 
this  trip  from  Scotland  here  in  an 
obsolete  type  of  air-ship.  In  a  year 
it  will  be  just  as  easy  for  our  ships 
to  make  a  non-stop  flight  to 
Australia  as  it  has  been  to  make 
this  journey." 

More  detailed  is  the  prediction 
of  Brig.-Gen.  E.  M.  Maitland, 
C.M.G.,  D.S.O.,  head  of  Great 
Britain's  air-ship  service  and  one 
of  the  official  passengers  of  the 
/,'-.;;,  who  says: 

'"The  commercial  air-ship  of 
the  not-far-distant  future  will 
have  a  disposable  lift,  available 
for  crew,  fuel,  merchandise,  and 
passengers,  of  one  hundred  tons 
or  more  [that  of  the  R-34  is  thirty 
tons].  It  will  have  a  speed  of 
ninety  to  one  hundred  miles  an 
hour.  It  will  have  ample  accom- 
modation  for  passengers    in    the 

shape  of  a  saloon,  drawing-room,  smoking-room,  and  state- 
rooms. It  will  have  a  lift  giving  access  to  a  roof-garden,  and 
will  be  able  to  remain  in  the  air  for  two  or  three  weeks  at  a 
time. 

"The  development  of  helium  gas  will  solve  one  of  the  most 
serious  problems  of  the  lighter-than-air  type  of  aircraft.  An- 
other problem  to  be  solved  is  that  of  mooring  the  air-ship.  This 
will  be  attempted  by  mooring-towers,  to  which  the  nose  of  the 
air-ship  can  be  fastened  in  such  a  manner  that  the  revolving 
top  of  the  tower  will  always  allow  the  nose  of  the  ship  to  be 
pointed  into  the  wind.  As  the  ship  is  streamlined,  this  will 
reduce  the  strain  while  it  is  anchored." 


'  NORTH   DAKOTA- 
ISMS"   VICTORY 


p 


THE   FIRST   AERONAUTICAL   STOWAWAY. 

William  Ballantyne  hid  in   the  rigging  of  the  R-3Jf,  thereby 
achieving  his  first  trip  to  America.  The  cat  was  also  a  passenger. 


ERHAPS       NORTH 

DAKOTA   "is  rushing  to 

I la<les  with  brakes  off  and 

all  cylinders  snorting,"  as  a  Fargo 

merchant    was  beard   to  remark, 

or   perhaps   it   has   merely   been 

making  itself  sanely  s;il'e  for 
democracy,    as    other    North    I)a- 

kotans  believe;  bul  at  any  rate 
it  seems  to  be  pretty  thoroughly 

agreed  that  the  voters  of  the 
State  have  indorsed  Mr.  Town- 
ley's  radical  reform  program  so 
decisively  that  it  is  "no  longer 
'Townleyism,'  but  'North  Da- 
kotaism."  So     a     pro-League 

daily  in  North  Dakota  asserts, 
and  it  is  echoed  by  papers  like  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  and  News 
of  the  adjoining  State  of  Min- 
nesota, which  are  far  from  en- 
thusiastic over  the  Non-Partizan 
League.  No  longer  is  it  some 
League  leader  doing  this  or  that, 
observes  the  Duluth  Herald,  in 
the  same  State,  "because  it  is 
North  Dakota  through  the  sov- 
ereign voice  of  its  voters  that  is 
doing  it."  But  just  what  is  it 
that  North  Dakota  is  doing  and  what  is  henceforth  to  be  meant 
by  "North  Dakotaism"?  The  Non-Partizan  League,  our 
readers  will  recall,  now  controls  both  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches  of  the  State  government.  At  its  last  session, 
the  legislature  adopted  a  thoroughgoing  program  of  radical  re- 
form legislation,  including  a  very  large  measure  of  State  control 
of  business,  finance,  and  manufacturing,  one  of  the  avowed 
objects  being  to  break  the  grip  of  bankers  and  grain-elevator 
men  from  outside  the  State  and  to  diversify  the  industries  of  what 
has  been  a  purely  agricultural  commonwealth.     Seven  measures 


MIDDLE   GONDOLAS   OF   THE   R-3Jf. 

she  carries   two  others,  one  forward  and  one  aft,  each  having  its  engine  and  propeller,  and  each  connecting  by  ladder  with  a  railway  or  deck 

inside  the  dirigible's  envelop. 
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necessary  to  the  launching  of  these  reforms  were  submitted  to  a 
referendum  vote.  On  June  26  the  voters  indorsed  these  acts 
by  substantial  tho  not  sweeping  majorities.  The  measures 
provide  for  an  industrial  commission  to  manage  the  State's 
business  enterprises;  for  the  establishment  of  the  State  Bank  of 
North  Dakota;  for  an  immigration  commission  to  advertise  the 
State  and  bring  in  settlers;  for  one  official  State  newspaper  in 
each  county  instead  of  three;  for  redisricting  judicial  districts; 
for  a  unification  of  the  education  system  and  a  coordination  of 
educational,  charitable,  and  penal  institutions;  and  for  a  one- 
man  tax  commission. 

Xorth  Dakota  opponents  of  the  League,  like  the  Bismarck 
Tribune  at  the  State  capital,  call  the  indorsement  of  this  radical 
progam  a  "venture  into  State  socialism."     In  the  southeastern 


TAKING   THE    REINS. 

— Morris  in  the  St.  Paul  Non-Partizan 

corner  of  the  State  the  Wahpeton  Globe-Gazette  says  that  the 
people  have  now  voted  by  a  decided  majority  "to  try  out  the 
socialistic  form  of  government  in  North  Dakota."  But  to 
North  Dakota  pro-League  papers  the  enactment  and  indorse- 
ment of  the  program  just  described  means,  not  socialism,  but 
"industrial  democracy,"  and  the  League's  representative  in 
Congress,  Mr.  John  M.  Baer,  has  declared  that  upon  the 
success  of  the  North  Dakota  program  "  depends  the  last  hope 
of  economic  democracy  in  the  United  States."  The  League's 
national  organ,  The  Non-Partizan  Leader  (St.  Paul),  disavows 
socialism  and  speaks  of  the  popular  indorsement  of  the  League 
program  as  "the  latest  and  most  sweeping  victory  over  the 
forces  of  greed  and  reaction."  In  cartoons  and  editorials  and 
special  articles  it  hails  with  joy  the  dawn  of  "the  new  day  in 
North  Dakota." 

An  attitude  of  good-humored  tolerance  is  to  be  observed  in 
much  of  the  editorial  comment  outside  the  State.  North  Dakota 
has  taken  the  plunge,  and  those  standing  safely  on  the  dry  land 
are  curious  to  see  whether  she  will  sink  or  swim.  If  the  Flicker- 
Tail  State  "wants  to  adopt  a  try-it-and-see  policy,"  the  Minne- 
apolis News  observes,  why,  "that  is  the  State's  own  business,  and 
under  present  conditions  it  is  just  as  well."  "  If  it  turns  out  to  be 
a  tragic  .  rror,"  as  the  Duluth  Herald  fears  it  will,  "then  the  rest 
of  the  States  might  learn  something  from  that."  Recalling  tho 
Non-Partizan  League's  campaign  slogan,  "We'll  stick,"  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune  voices  the  tope  of  a  "well-wishing  neigh- 
bor" that  tho  people  of  the  State  "will  not  some  day  find  them- 
selves in  a  plight  that  will  lead  them  to  say  in  concert,  We're 
stuck.'" 

While  tho  Brooklyn  Eagle  expects  the  North  Dakota  experi- 
ment to  fail,  it  considers  the  object-lesson  "not  wholly  regret- 


table," since  "it  illustrates  the  flexibility  of  our  system 
and  by  showing  that  radicalism  is  capable  of  orderly  establish- 
ment reduces  to  the  absurd  the  plea  of  Reds  that  only  force  can 
bring  about  alleged  reforms."  This  last  point  is  made  by  a 
number  of  dailies.  The  people  of  North  Dakota,  says  the  Syra- 
cuse Post-Standard,  have  proved  again  that  "any  community 
can  get  exactly  the  kind  of  government  it  wants,"  and  they  have 
answered  the  Bolshevik  assertion  that  America  is  not  free  and 
that  revolution  is  necessary  for  progress;  North  Dakota  has  un- 
dertaken an  experiment  in  socialism,  but  "there  has  been  no 
rioting,  no  terrorism,  no  division  of  the  electorate  into  bourgeoisie 
and  proletariat,  no  Heywood,  or  Reed,  or  Rand-school  incen- 
diarism." In  Europe,  the  New  York  Commercial  remarks,  "in 
order  to  have  secured  such  results,  the  Reds  would  have  to  win 
bloody  battles." 

The  Non-Partizan  League  press  enlarge  upon  this 
idea.  To  quote  The  Non-Partizan  Leader:  "At  a 
time  when  the  world  is  rocked  by  unrest  and  revolu- 
tion, when  the  masses  everywhere  are  looking  ahead 
to  a  broader  life  minus  the  social  inequalities  and  the 
exploitation  which  have  become  entrenched  even  in 
our  own  'land  of  the  free,'  hope  of  the  workers  and 
toilers  and  producers  has  found  a  new  star — has  seen 
the  possibility  of  progressive  reforms  and  'a  new  day' 
freedom  under  the  law  [by  the  peaceful  and  constitu- 
tional means  of  the  ballot."  In  the  Leader's  opinion 
the  League  has  won  a  clean-cut  victory,  all  of  the 
seven  acts  being  approved  by  the  voters  and  the 
League  having  "maintained  its  overwhelming  majori- 
ties in  the  rural  districts  and  greatly  increased  its 
strength  in  the  cities."  "Coming  on  top  of  decisions 
of  both  the  State  and  Federal  courts  holding  that 
the  industrial  program  and  allied  measures  are  legal 
and  constitutional,  the  verdict  of  the  referendum 
means,"  we  are  told,  "that  the  'new  day'  has  come 
Lmdcr.  to  stay  in  North  Dakota — that  the  great  political  and 

economic  reforms  enacted  into  law  by  the  recent  legis- 
lature will  be  carried  out."  The  Fargo  Courier-News,  which 
calls  itself  "the  Non-Partizan  Daily,"  similarly  emphasizes 
the  "tremendous  victory."  Now,  it  says,  "all  barriers  have 
been  swept  away;  the  League  must  now  cease  to  promise  and 
proceed  to  perform."  The  Courier-News  hopes  "that  this  vote 
is  final"  and  that  hereafter  "all  citizens  will  unite  to  make  the 
farmers'  program  the  biggest  possible  success."  League  oppo- 
nents naturally  try  to  minimize  the  victory.  A  Fargo  corre- 
spondent of  the  Associated  Press  declares  that  the  "Townley 
grip  in  North  Dakota  has  been  shaken,"  the  League  having  lost 
"many  counties  that  it  previously  commanded,  while  its  pre- 
vious majorities  have  been  reduced  by  from  100  to  400  in  main- 
counties." 

Now,  says  the  Fargo  Forum,  the  League  has  "a  very  scant 
majority,  indeed,"  behind  its  program.  Reckoning  the  ma- 
jority for  the  League  measures  at  between  7,000  and  8,000 
in  a  total  vote  of  110,000,  this  anti-League  daily  calls  it  "the 
nearest  the  League  has  come  to  a  crushing  defeat  since  it 
first  gained  political  ascendency  in  North  Dakota."  Similarly 
the  Bismarck  Tribune  notes  that  "old-time  majorities  arc  lack- 
ing," and  thinks  that  the  State  "made  a  long  stride  forward" 
in  "freeing  itself  from  Townley's  clutches."  Both  of  these 
newspapers  predict  that  the  League  will  now  pursue  a  somewhat 
safe  and  conservative  policy.  The  Bismarck  daily  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  heavy  taxes  needed  to  enforce  the  new  laws 
will  rouse  public  opinion  against  the  League  by  the  time  the  next 
election  rolls  round.  Likewise  the  Valley  City  Times-Record 
is  of  the  opinion  "that  by  this  time  next  year,  when  the  tax- 
payers wake  up  to  what  has  happened  to  them,"  they  will  come 
around  to  a  much  less  favorable  view  of  the  Non-Partizan  League 
and  its  policies. 
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WILLIAM    HOIIENZOLLERN,  TO  THE  BAR! 

FIVE  PRINCES,  a  field-marshal,  and  an  illustrious  ex- 
chancellor  beg  leave  to  suffer  in  the  place  of  Wilhelm  II. 
"In  fulfilment  of  the  natural  duty  of  sou  and  officer," 
writes  Eitel  Frederick  Hohenzollern  to  the  King  of  England, 
•'1  with  my  four  younger  brothers  place  myself  at  your  Majesty's 
disposal  in  place  Of  my  imperial  lather,  in  the  event  of  his 
extradition,  iu  order  by  our  sacrifice  to  spare  him  such  degrada- 
tion." Meanwhile,  Field-Marshal  llindenburg  declares:  "I 
am  responsible  for  the  decisions  and  acts  of  Main  Headquarters 
since  August  29,  1916,  and  all  proclamations  and  orders  of  his 
Majesty  the  Emperor  and  King,  concerning  the  waging  of 
warfare,  were  issued  upon  my  advice  and  upon  my  responsi- 
bility," and  former  Chancellor  Bethmann-Hollweg  hastens  to 
Wilhelm's  relief  by  affirming:  "I  bear  for  my  poriod  of  office 
sole  responsibility,  as  regulated  in  the  German  Constitution, 
for  the  political  acts  of  the  Emperor.  I  believe  I  may  deduce 
therefrom  the  claim  that  the  reckoning  which  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Powers  desire  to  demand  for  these  acts  shall  be 
demanded  solely  of  me."  As  documents  shedding  light  upon  the 
psychology  of  monarchism,  these  petitions  deserve  a  place  in 
history.  As  endeavors  to  shield  Wilhelm  II.,  they  are  regarded 
as  trivial,  if  not  absurd.  The  Peace  Treaty  requires  that  he  be 
brought  to  justice.  We  find  therein  no  mention  of  "vicarious 
sacrifices,"  "whipping  boys,"  and  "would-be  goats,"  tho  these 
jeering  terms  abound  in  American  head-lines,  and  there  is  con- 
siderable discussion  of  Bethmann-Hollweg's  "gesture."  The 
Newark  News,  for  instance,  remarks,  "Doubtless  he  will  have 
to  stand  trial,  but  for  his  own  offenses  and  not  as  the  Kaiser's 
substitute,"  and  the  New  York  Tribune  flouts  Bethmann- 
Hollweg's  plea  by  reminding  us  that  "under  the  German  scheme 
the  true  source  of  power  was  the  Kaiser,  'ruling  by  divine  right," 
and  the  New  York  Times  says,  "as  for  Dr.  Bethmann's  legal 
point,  it  is  not  worth  a  rush.  The  Kaiser  and  his  officers  are 
to  be  tried,  not  as  a  kaiser  and  as  generals,  but  as  men  who 
committed    crimes."     However,    it    is    necessary    first    to    get 


will  doubtless  bet  raised  to  maintain  the  rights  of  Dutch  sover- 
eignty, but  as  the  demand  for  his  person  can  be  made  in  t  he  name 
of  the  League  of  Nations,  national  rights  will  not  be  infringed, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  the  Dutch  < !o\ eminent  will  l>e  quite  read? 

to  get   rid  of  the  unwelcome  guest. 

"John   Andrew    I  la  in  il  ton.    Lord   Sumner,   will   preside  over  the 
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PLEADING   FOR   THE   MAN  WHO   RUINED   HER. 

— Westerman  in  the  Columbus  Ohio  Slate  Journal. 

possession  of  him,  and  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  London 
tells  us: 

"The  Allies,  according  to  The  Daily  Mail,  have  received  as- 
surances that  the  Dutch  Government  in  the  last  resort  will  not 
refuse  to  surrender  the  former  German  Emperor  for  trial. 

"The  newspaper  says  that  the  necessary  formal  objections 
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WHY  NOT  BOTH  ? 

— Chase  in  the  Providence  Journal. 

five  judges  representing  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
France,  Italy,  and  Japan  at  the  public  trial  of  the  former  Ger- 
man Emperor,  according  to  The  Evening  News. 

"Sir  Gordon  Hewart,  Solicitor-General  of  Great  Britain, 
will  lead  for  the  prosecution.  William  Hohenzollern,  it  is  said, 
will  be  defended  by  German  counsel,  assisted  by  British  lawyers 
if  he  wishes  them. 

"It  is  not  considered  likely,  The  Mail  continues,  that  the 
matter  will  come  before  the  Dutch  courts,  despite  certain  state- 
ments at  The  Hague. 

"The  chief  count  in  the  former  Kaiser's  indictment,  The  Mail 
understands,  will  be  his  action  in  causing  violation  of  Belgium 
and  Luxemburg.  The  proceedings  will  be  conducted  in  English, 
but  a  translation  will  be  made  into  several  languages 
simultaneously. 

"Great  state  trials  in  England,  of  which  there  have  been  none 
for  many  years,  have  been  held  in  Westminster  Hall,  but  it  is 
not  believed  that  William  Hohenzollern  will  be  given  that 
honor  when  he  is  brought  here  to  face  the  Allied  tribunal.  The 
procedure  for  his  trial  will  be  laid  down  by  a  commission  which 
will  be  appointed  by  a  committee  which  the  Allies  will  soon  set 
up  to  execute  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

"Five  judges  will  be  chosen  by  the  British,  American,  French, 
Italian,  and  Japanese  governments,  and  it  is  expected  they  will 
constitute  the  court.  In  that  event  the  Earl  of  Reading,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  will  sit  for  Great  Britain,  and  Edward  Douglass 
White,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
is  regarded  as  the  logical  choice  of  the  American  Government. 
Parliamentary  gossip  holds  that  the  former  Emperor  certainly 
should  not  be  given  a  privileged  position  in  court,  but  should  be 
put  in  the  dock  like  any  other  man  charged  with  crime. 

"The  trial  is  looked  for  this  autumn,  if  it  occurs,  and  steps  for 
the  Kaiser's  extradition  are  expected  to  be  taken  soon,  if  not 
already  begun." 

It  is  not  to  be  overlooked  that  in  writing  these  circumstantial 
details  the  correspondent  takes  pains  to  qualify  his  assertions 
with  an  "if."  As  James  M.  Tuohy  remarks  in  a  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  Times: 

"If  the  Kaiser  learns  the  Dutch  Government  has  decided  to 
surrender  him  irrespective  of  international  law  as  an  act  of 
policy,  he  has  the  choice  of  four  alternatives: 

"1.  Escape  into  Germany. 

"2.  Suicide. 

"3.  Voluntary  surrender  to  the  Allies. 

"4.  To  await  surrender  by  Holland." 
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Should  Wilhelm  escape  into  Germany,  he  could  seek  protec- 
tion under  German  law,  which  provides  that  '"a  German  may 
not  be  handed  over  to  a  foreign  government  for  prosecution  or 
punishment."  hut,  even  granting  his  surrender  to  the  Allies,  a 
trial  in  England  is  still  the  subject  of  fairly  earnest  debate,  some 
remonstrants  arguing  that  he 
would  face  a  "packed  jury," 
others  finding  something  mon- 
strous in  the  ideal  of  trying  Queen 
Victoria's  eldest  grandson  before 
an  English  court,  and  still  others, 
like  the  New  York  Times,  warmly 
approving.     Says  The  Times: 

"II  is  lucky  for  William  Hohen- 
zollern  that  his  trial  is  to  take1 
place  on  English  soil — not  at  all 
because  the  English  will  be  more 
sympathetic  with  him  than  an- 
other nation  might  be,  but  be- 
cause there  are  a  traditional 
fairness  and  impartiality  about 
English  justice  which  no  other 
country,  not  even  our  own,  has 
been  able  to  surpass. 

"It  is  fair,  too,  that  the  Graf 
who  was  once  a  Kaiser  should 
take  his  place  in  the  dock,  in- 
stead of  having  some  place  of 
semihonor  assigned  to  him.  He 
is  not  impeached;  he  is  indicted. 
If  Warren  Hastings  had  a  place 
of  his  own  before  the  House  of 
Lords,  if  President  Johnson  was 
able  to  absent  himself  altogether 
from  his  trial,  there  is  no  prece- 
dent then  that  can  excuse  William 
from  the  dock.  They  were  ac- 
cused of  public  misdemeanors 
committed  by  virtue  of  their 
office;  he  is  accused  of  high 
crimes.  He  is  being  tried,  as 
Charles  Stuart  was  tried,  for  crimes  committed  by  an  individual. 
There  is  no  design,  we  believe,  to  humiliate  him;  but  for  the 
crimes  of  which  he  is  accused  there  is  no  place  for  him  but  the 
place  where  men  accused  of  crime  always  stand." 

There  are  papers,  on  the  other  hand,  that  would  agree  with  Sir 
H.  Rider  Haggard,  who  strongly  opposes  the  plan  of  bringing 
Wilhelm  to  trial  anywhere.  Says  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
for  instance: 

"Martyred,  he  would  become  more  than  ever  the  national 
hero,  and  his  memory  would  serve  as  the  rallying-point  for  a 
revival  of  the  Hohenzollern  dynasty.  These  facts  should  be  kept 
in  mind,  for,  even  tho  the  former  Kaiser  has  no  claim  upon  the 
sympathy  of  the  world,  the  world  can  not  afford  permanently  to 
embitter  seventy  millions  of  people  already  well  punished  by  the 
reparation  and  other  clauses  of  the  Peace  Treaty." 

And,  as  the  New  York  Tribune  informs  us: 

"Many  people  in  Great  Britain  would  be  better  pleased  to 
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have  the  trial  take  place  in  Brussels,  for  the  greatest  single 
crime  against  international  law  which  the  head  of  the  German 
state  committed  was  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  to  which  Prussia 
was  a  signatory,  guaranteeing  the  neutrality  and  territorial 
integrity  of  Belgium.  But  the  ex- Kaiser  is  even  more  respon- 
sible to  the  other  signers  of   that  treaty  than  he  is  to  Belgium; 

for  Belgium  was  the  ward  of  them 

all,  and  did  not  make  an  agree- 
ment with  Prussia  on  her  own 
account.  Moreover,  Great  Bri- 
tain declared  war  against  Ger- 
many specifically  on  the  ground 
that  Germany  had  violated  her 
guaranties  to  Belgium. 

"William  II.  must  be  tried 
somewhere.  The  treaty  of  peace 
compels  such  action.  He  will 
have  a  fair  hearing  in  London, 
and  he  will  appear  not  before 
a  British  but  an  international 
court.  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  the  Allied  nations 
establish  the  precedent  that  the 
head  of  a  nation  deliberately 
breaking  faith  with  other  nations 
and  excusing  himself  for  doing 
so  (through  the  mouth  of  his 
chief  political  agent)  by  pleading 
'mibtary  necessity'  can  be 
brought  to  account  as  a  breaker 
of  international  pledges.  If  he 
is  brought  to  account  interna- 
tional law  will  take  on .  a  new 
meaning  for  states  and  execu- 
tives disposed  to  treat  it  as  a 
mere  form  of  words. 

"The  ex-Kaiser  is  a  criminal. 
If  he  had  been  successful  as  a 
criminal  he  would  have  over- 
thrown the  Avhole  system  of  inter- 
national restraints.  Bad  faith 
among  nations  would  have  been 
vindicated  and  glorified.  But 
he  was  an  unsuccessful  criminal. 
Justice  demands  that  he  should  be  made  an  example  of.  It 
also  demands  that  the  whole  German  conspiracy  against  the 
world's  peace  be  laid  bare,  so  that  even  the  Germans  themselves 
may  have  no  excuse  left  for  thinking  or  asserting  that  the  war 
was  on  their  part  a  war  of  self-defense. 

"The  non-German  world  has  a  fair  notion  of  the  essential  facts. 
Enough  has  been  revealed  to  leave  no  reasonable  doubt.  But 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  Germans  know,  or  ever  will  know,  unless  there 
is  a  pitiless  exposure — a  ransacking  of  archives  and  a  forcing  of 
German  witnesses  to  tell  the  story.  It  is  almost  essential  to 
have  the  Germans  know.  From  such  knowledge  will  spring 
genuine  pacification. 

"There  is  no  other  way  to  get  at  the  full  truth  except  to  bring 
the  offenders  to  the  bar.  There  may  be  a  present  of  lives  which 
are  justly  forfeit  provided  the  future  has  the  instruction  derivable 
from  a  complete  inquiry.  It  is  not  vital  what  is  done'to  the  Kaiser, 
but  it  is  vital  to  ascertain  and  publish  exactly  what  was  done 
by  the  conspiracy  which  he  headed.  The  oncoming  generation 
must  not  be  vexed  by  confusing  legends  and  traditions." 
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PLAYING   'POSSUM? 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Tni:-i    are  the  times  that  dry  men's  souls. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Vkhv  few  men  of  military  age  are  opposed  to  the  League  plan. — Green- 
ville (S.  c.)  Piedmont. 

\u.  the  gush  in  this  Texas  oil  business  isn't  in  the  gushers. — Little 
Rock  Arkansas  Gazelle. 

Probably  no  one  could  have  read  the  Chinese  signatures  anyway. — 

Columbus  Ohio  Stale  Journal. 

The  former  Crown  Prince  is  more  likely  to  end  In  a  coop  than   viih  a 

COUp.      New   York  Evening  Sun. 

Teeth  In  the  League  of  Nations  need  not  necessarily  be  fangs.  There 
are  wisdom-teeth.  —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Spi  i.'  hless  banquets  are  becoming  quite  the  thing  these  days.  Prob- 
ably It's  the  price  of  food  that  makes  them  speechless,  si.  Joseph  News- 
Press. 

May  we  not  suggest  that  social  unrest  the  world  over  may  be  attributed 
largely  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  longer  anything  doing  to  get  excited 
about'.' — El  I'aso  Times. 


JUST  think,  we  will  have  a  President  all  by  ourself  from  now  on! — 
Macon  Telegraph. 

With  saloons  closed,  why  not  extend  the  hours  for  the  savings-banks'.' 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

ONE  argument  in  favor  of  the  League  of  Nations  is  that  it  can't  be 
worse  than  war. — Toledo  BUulr. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  Germany's  Prime  Minister  will  be  her 
Right  Bauer. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

And  nations  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plowshares,  and  their  version 
of  the  war  into  the  heads  of  children. — Indianapolis  Times. 

A  London  clergyman  says  that  the  world  is  coming  to  an  end  this 
year.      It  may  be  the  best  solution  after  all. — Syracuse  Post-Standard. 

Ii  the  small  nations  of  Europe  look  to  the  United  States  to  feed  them  it 
does  look  as  tho  the\    might   at    least    look   pleasant.  —  Macon    Telegraph. 

WITH  the  coming  of  suffrage  we  suppose  women  will  be  eligible  to  the 
diplomatic  corps,  and  an  end  will  be  automatically  made  to  the  objection- 
able secret   diplomacy. — Columbus  Dispatch. 
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WHY   CHINA   DID   NOT   SIGN 


CONFLICT  BETWEEN  CHINA  AND  JAPAN,  whoso 
end  no  one  may  predict,  is  one  of  the  unintentional 
effects  of  the  Peace  Treaty.  Not  a  few  editors  fear  that 
this  new-bred  enmity  is  bound  to  affect  other  great  nations  of 
the  world.  When  the  Peace  Conference  decided  that  Japan 
shall  take  over  all  the  rights  formerly  possest  by  Germany  in  the 
province  of  Shantung,  we  learn  from  the  dispatches,  violent 
agitation  arose  throughout  China  and  rioting  took  place  in 
Peking.  So  bitter  is  the  feeling  that  after  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment had  sent  orders  to  its  delegates  in  Paris  not  to  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty,  there  sprang  up  among  the  Chinese  in  most  parts 
of  the  Republic  a  boycott  against  persons  and  things  Japanese, 
which  to  some  extent  verges  on  a  general  antiforeign  movement. 
The  latest  Chinese  newspapers  from  Shanghai  and  Peking 
tell  of  a  very  serious  state  of  affairs  in  China.  The  Chinese 
people  are  incensed  by  what  they  consider  the  gross  injustice 
of  the  decision  of  the  Shantung  question  in  favor  of  Japan  by 
the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris.  Denunciations  of  Japan  are 
most  bitter,  professions  of  high  ideals  by  the  Allies  are  sarcastic- 
ally commented  upon,  and  the  Far-Eastern  policy  of  the  United 
States  is  characterized  as  "weak,  shifting,  and  often  vexatiously 
disappointing."     The  Min  Kuo  Yih  Pao  observes: 

"Perhaps  our  disappointment  would  be  less  keen  if  our  con- 
fidence in  President  Wilson's  ability  to  carry  his  fourteen  points 
had  been  less  great.  We  are  told  to  sacrifice  Shantung  for  the 
League  of  Nations.  If  sacrifice  must  be  made,  would  it  not 
be  more  in  consonance  with  the  principles  of  justice  to  ask 
Japan  to  sacrifice  her  ambitious  designs  upon  her  neighbor's 
territory  than  ask  us  to  give  up  what  rightfully  belongs  to  us? 
If  America  had  a  fixt  policy,  Japan  would  not  have  dared  to 
present  her  unjust  claims  at  the  Peace  Conference.     The  fact 
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WHERE   THE    TREATY    STARTED   NEW   TROUBLE. 

Shantung  peninsula,  in  which  the  rights  of  -Germany,  the 
former  possessor,  are  given  to  Japan. 

is  that  the  United  States  has  no  fixt  Far-Eastern  policy.  She 
yields  to  Japan  every  time  a  demand  is  made  upon,  her,  and  the 
result  is  that  Japan  is  encouraged  and  China  disappointed." 

There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these  newspaper  com- 
ments reflect  the  true  feeling  of  the  people,  according  to  Chinese 
authorities  in  this  country,  who  point  to  Chinese  reprisal  in  the 
form  of  a  general  boycott  against  Japanese  goods.    When  it  is 


remembered  that  75  per  eent.  of  Japan's  exports  go  to  China, 
one  may  realize  the  seriousness  of  the  mbv  'merit.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  are  told,  the  schools  throughout  China  closed  for 
three  days  as  a  si  lei  1 1  protest  against  what  they  regard  as  Japan's 
aggressions.     Their   example    was   followed   by  the   merchants, 
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A   CHINESE   NOTION   OF   JAPANESE   FAIR   PLAY. 
Japan   offers  a   twenty-five  cent  sandal   for  Shantung,  the  goose 
that  lays  the  golden  eggs.  —Mun  Hey  Weekly  (New  York). 

who  stopt  business  for  several  days.  To  all  appearances  the 
boycott  is  gaining  instead  of  weakening.  Reports  of  public 
demonstrations  continue  to  fill  the  newspaper  columns.  Several 
incidents  served  to  strengthen  the  movement.  When  the 
Government  arrested  some  of  the  students  of  the  Peking  Uni- 
versity for  attacking  ministers  of  the  cabinet  alleged  to  be 
sympathetic  toward  Japan,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the 
large  cities  all  protested  and  resolved  to  make  the  boycott  more 
drastic  and  real. 

About  this  time  two  students  of  the  university  committed 
suicide  by  throwing  themselves  into  the  river,  leaving  letters 
behind  them  urging  the  people  not  to  relax  in  their  determination 
to  exclude  Japanese  goods.  The  death  of  these  two  men  made  the 
movement  stronger.  Then  came  the  arrest  of  an  editor  of  one 
of  the  newspapers  in  Peking  at  the  instance  of  the  Japanese  Minis- 
ter for  publishing  violent  articles  against  Japan  and  agitating 
against  her  goods.  His  arrest  made  him  a  martyr  and  the  boy- 
cott movement  received  another  impetus.  At  the  same  time 
all  the  newspapers  print  articles  advising  the  people  not  to  allow 
their  zeal  to  get  the  better  of  their  judgment.  They  are  cau- 
tioned against  interfering  with  Japanese  merchants  or  their  stores, 
for"  fear  of  affording  an  excuse  to  Japan  to  land  more  troops  in 
China. 

An  interesting  feature  of  Chinese  newspapers  is  that  in  nearly 
all  the  advertisements  there  appears  this  clause,  "We  sell  no 
Japanese  goods."  This  might  be  a  shrewd  way  of  getting  cus- 
tomers for  their  wares,  or  it  might  have  been  dictated  by  prudence, 
for  two  large  department  stores  in  Canton  were  visited  by  mobs 
in  June  for  selling  straw  hats  with  the  mark,  "Made  in  Nippon.'' 

The  Hongkong  Telegraph  thinks  that  "so  far  as  can  be  seen, 
the  terms  on  which  restitution  is  to  be  made  to  China  con- 
stitute the  return  of  something  by  Japan  which  Germany  had 
not  taken  away,  namely,  China's  sovereignty  of  Shantung, 
coupled  with  the  retention  of  all  that  Germany  was  able  to  filch 
in  the  beginning,"  and  this  journal  adds: 

"Japan  is  to  retain  the  economic  concessions  granted  to  Ger- 
many and  the  right  to  establish  a  settlement  at  Tsingtao.  In 
what  is  left  to  her,  China  will  find  just  about  as  much  consolation 
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'l  he  Prussian  to  the  Gallic  Cock — "  Swallow  these  terms,  cursed 
bird,  or  I'll  kill  you!"  — Lustige  Bildcr-Kalmder  in  1872. 


Ghosts  at  Versailles  in  1919. 

— Punch  (London). 


THEN    AND    NOW. 


as  the  man  who  wakes  up  in  the  morning  to  find  that  he  has 
been  deprived  of  all  his  valuables  and  whose  measure  of  satis- 
faction is  that  he  still  has  his  house  left  to  him." 

As  to  Japan's  side  of  the  case,  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  remarks 
that  if  the  Chinese  are  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  in  which 
the  Shantung  question  has  been  settled,  neither  are  the  Japanese 
satisfied,  and  it  adds: 

"We  wish  that  all  the  rights  in  Shantung  could  be  restored  to 
China  unconditionally,  but  the  policy  of  China  does  not  justify 
us  in  doing  so.  Was  it  not  China  which  opened  the  way  to  foreign 
interference  in  Asia  by  using  the  influence  of  the  three  Powers 
to  make  Japan  relinquish  her  right  to  Liaotung?  Subsequent- 
ly China  sided  with  Russia  at  one  time  and  with  Germany  at 
another  in  order  to  bring  pressure  on  Japan.  China  thus  acts 
skilfully  in  playing  off  one  country  against  another,  but  a  coun- 
try which  ought  to  join  hands  with  Japan  to  promote  mutual 
interests  must  not  adopt  such  an  attitude.  Japan's  policy 
toward  China  is  unchangeable,  but  the  fact  can  not  be  denied 
that  the  authorities  responsible  for  the  prosecution  of  this  policy 
have  sometimes  made  mistakes,  causing  misunderstandings 
among  Chinese  as  a  result.  Under  these  circumstances,  no 
perfect  understanding  has  yet  been  reached  between  the  two 
countries. 

"  Ja  pan  and  China  are  in  a  position  where  they  cannot  separate. 
Both  Chinese  and  Japanese  should  take  this  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  root  of  evils,  and  both  should  remedy  whatever 
defects  may  be  discovered.  They  ought  thus  to  establish  a 
great  co-operative  principle  for  the  future." 

In  a  statement  to  (he  press.  Yiseount  Uchida,  Japan's  Foreign 
Minister,  is  quoted  as  saying  in  part  as  follows: 

"I  learn  with  as  much  regret  as  surprize  that  in  certain 
quarters  serious  misgivings  are  entertained  as  to  our  true  and 
genuine  intentions,  and  that  we  arc  even  credited  with  a  design 
to  modify  OUT  avowed  policy  of  the  restitution  to  China  of  the 
territory  of  Kiaochow.  I  can  only  indorse  and  reaffirm  the 
Statement  issued  to  the  press  by  Baron  Makino  at  Paris,  on 
May  b  defining  Japan's  position  in  reference  to  the  Shantung 
question.  .Japan  will  keep  every  word  which  she  has  passed. 
Shantung  peninsula  will  be  handed  back  to  China  in  full  sover- 
eignty, and  all  arrangements  made  to  promote  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  two  nations  will  be  loyally  observed." 


SPAIN   ASKS   FRENCH   TRADE   INVASION 

THE  ALARMIST  STORIES  during  the  war,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Germans  were  building  factories  in  Spain 
and  planning  to  make  Spain  a  sort  of  German  commercial 
colony,  now  have  a  new  chapter.  Spain  has  seemingly  decided 
that  it  is  better  business  to  yoke  up  with  a  winner  than  with  a 
loser,  and  is  making  advances  to  France.  An  unofficial  proposal 
of  a  trade  entente  between  France  and  Spain  is  made  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  Count  Romanones,  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Spain.  While  not  now  in  office,  it  is  obvious  from  his  sugges- 
tions that  he  speaks  out  of  authoritative  knowledge  and  with 
strong  persuasiveness.  He  adroitly  begins  his  article  in  the 
Paris  Matin  by  recalling  the  social  and  intellectual  relations 
between  Spain  and  France,  which  have  always  been  marked  by 
friendship  and  esteem.  But  commercial  intercourse  with  France 
is  particularly  desired  by  Spain,  whose  foreign  policy  is  plain, 
and  Count  Romanones  proceeds: 

"Spain  has  joined  the  League  of  Nations,  that  vast  organism 
in  which  she  runs  the  risk  if  not  of  being  lost,  at  least  of  remain- 
ing in  a  state  of  effacement.  There  is  no  prohibition  against 
the  thought  that  in  the  very  bosom  of  the  League  inclinations 
will  declare  themselves  and  groups  will  form.  In  this  union  of 
friendly  peoples  there  will  be  groups  of  intimate  friends.  Our 
past  and  our  geographic  situation  solidify  us  with  France,  and 
this  solidarity  I  have  always  been  proud  to  try  to  strengthen. 

"Yet  it  is  not  enough  that  our  countries  maintain  courteous 
and  amicable  relations.  France  and  Spain  should  not  live  as 
relatives  whose  attachment  never  shows  itself  except  in  a  mutual 
exchange  of  congratulations  on  a  birthday  or  some  other  anni- 
versary. Franco-Spanish  friendship  should  become  a  practical 
good,  and  by  a  practical  good  1  mean  a  good  that  is  equally 
advantageous  to  both  sides.  Spanish  markets  have  been 
extensively  opened  to  your  products,  but  they  can  be  opened 
much  wider.  France  lias  been  a  good  customer  of  Spain,  but 
she  can  become  a  still  better  one  than  she  has  been  in  the  past. 
We  can  produce  many  of  the  necessities  that  you  have  to  go 
farther  to  procure." 

Count  Romanones  pays  a  tribute  to  industrial  France,  a  country 
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"so  ingenious,  so  accomplished  in  effort,  and  marked  by  irre- 
proachable taste,"  and  as  Spain  knows  this,  maintains  there  is 
the  more  reason  why  Spanish  markets  will  welcome  a  French 
commercial  drive.  But  this  Franco-Spanish  trade  cooperation 
should  not  be  confined  to  Europe,  ho  declares,  strongly,  and 
adds: 

"At  a  moment  of  tension  I  gave  warning  that  a  change  of 
attitude  in  our  foreign  policy  might  endanger  existing  relations 
between  Spain  and  Spanish-America.  Events  justified  my 
forecast.  The  young  republics  of  the  New  World  declared  for 
the  Allies.  Now  they  wish  to  acquire  more  and  more  of  European 
culture  while  at  the  same  time  they  wish  to  preserve  their 
spiritual  autonomy.  Certain  forces  not  infrequently  have 
sought  to  establish  opposition  between  France  and  Spain  with 
regard  to  these  countries.  1  myself  have  been  assured  that 
France  was  the  principal  obstaclo  to  a  close*  relationship  between 
the  Spanish-American  nations  and  their  ancient  land.  Nothing 
could  be  more  incorrect.  It  is  among  the  Spanish-Americans 
who  are  best  informed  on  French  culture  that  one  finds  the 
sincerest  friends  of  Spain.  In  the  policy  of  close  cooperation 
we  should  follow  with  the  Spanish-American  republics,  I  see  for 
all  three  nations,  Spanish-Americans,  French,  and  Spaniards, 
immediate  and  far-distant  moral  and  material  profit." 


A   SOUTH-AMERICAN    DECLARATION   OF 
BUSINESS   INDEPENDENCE 

COLLAPSE  OF  GERMAN  COMMERCE  in  South 
America  has  left  the  field  open  for  various  other  coun- 
tries whose  eyes  have  been  cast  intently  in  that  direction, 
but  some  South-Americans  are  beginning  to  ask  why  their 
continent  should  be  considered  an  open  field  for  trade  conquest 
by  anybody  and  everybody.  The  thought  is  being  frequently 
exprest  in  the  Latin-American  press  that  among  the  hard  lessons 
of  the  world-war  for  South  America  has  been  "not  only  the 
advisability,  but  the  necessity,  of  industrializing  herself."  This 
work  is  so  fundamental  and  so  imperative  that  at  present 
the  South-American  peoples  must  choose  one  of  two  courses: 
"Either  we  must  industrialize  ourselves,  or  others  will  indus- 


trialize  us."  Such  is  the  solemn  warning  uttered  by  Mr.  Pedro 
Figarf,  a  prominent  Uruguayan,  who  has  I,  en  entrusted  bj  bis 
Government  with  the  task  of  organizing  industrial  education. 

In  an  article  widely  copied  in  the  press  or  Uruguay,  Argentina, 
and   Chile,  arid    which    we  quote   from    the  Santiago   Opinion,  he 

calls  attention  to  the  backwardness  of  the  South-American 
peoples,  especially  as  compared  with  the  aims  and  methods  of 
the  peoples  Of  the  North,  and  he  warns  the  southern  nations  as 
follows: 

"The  designs  of  foreigners  on  our  territorial  wealth  are  already 
so  clear  that  one  can  not  ignore  their  plan  to  utilize  these  lands 
of  ours  as  a  primary  factor  in  the  restoration  of  foreign  nations 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  war.  If  we  do  not  immediately 
take  the  matter  in  hand  and  adopt,  measures  to  stand  on  our  own 
feet  industrially,  it  may  be  that  we  shall  be  even  unable  to  work 
together  in  any  enterprise  which  should  be  particularly  our  own, 
but  shall  rather  be  compelled  to  accept  the  subordinate  and 
undignified  part  of  workmen  and  clerks." 

This  apostle  of  industry,  who  reads  such  stern  lessons  to  his 
fellow  South-Americans,  asks  them  to  consider  the  almost  ex- 
clusive privileges  Europeans  and  North-Americans  enjoy  in 
agricultural  intensive  production,  and  he  tells  them  that — 

"The  day  on  which  the  producing  energy  of  the  country- 
side is  properly  organized  will  see  a  great  step  in  our  develop- 
ment and  will  yield  us  tenfold  our  present  wealth.  Otherwise! 
we  shall  live  in  systematic  deficit  due  to  the  fact  that  we  gather 
only  the  riches  that  lie  on  the  earth's  surface,  and  they,  it  must 
be  noted,  tend  to  diminish  in  quantity  rather  than  to  increase. 
...  I  would  not  insult  the  peoples  of  South  America  by  saying 
they  are  inferior  to  those  of  other  countries  because  they  are  less 
organized  and  less  trained  in  productive  work,  but  I  am  per- 
suaded that  once  they  set  themselves  in  earnest  to  make  use  of 
their  ability  and  resources,  they  will  prove  that  they,  too,  are  en- 
titled to  their  place  in  the  general  work  of  civilization.  Peoples 
of  identical  origin,  of  identical  necessities  and  aspirations,  through 
the  very  distribution  of  their  riches,  they  should  associate  them- 
selves with  the  American  work  of  cooperation.  What  higher 
ideal  is  there  to  boast  of?  It  is  time  to  awaken  the  national 
conscience  to  this  point,  for  what  significance  would  Pan-Ameri- 
canism have  if  this  point  were  excluded  from  its  meaning?" 


Famine's  Mandate — "You  must  sign  it,  Germany." 

— Ulk  (Berlin). 

GERMAN    VIEWS    OF    THE    PEACE. 


THE  ALLIES   PICTURED  AS  BIRDS  OF  PREY  AWAITING  THE  FINISHING 

ARaow.  — uik  (Berlin;. 
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TO   HELP   FRANCE   WATCH   THE   RHINE 

GERMANY  WILL  THINK  TWICE  before  she  attempts 
another  shy  at  her  age-long  game  of  attacking  France, 
various  observers  point  out  as  they  note  the  Anglo- 
Franeo-American  pacts  which  reenforce  the  articles  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  prohibiting  Germany  from  fortifying  the  right 
or  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  or  assembling  forces  within  thirty 
miles  east  of  the  river.  These  "guaranty  pacts"  are.  of  course, 
welcomed  by  the  Parisian  press,  but  several  provisions  come  in 
for  criticism.     Thus  it  is  remarked  that  according  to  the  text 


THE   SHADOW  OF  AN  OLD   ACQUAINTANCE. 
The  Rhine  God — "  Confound  it !    Now  I  shall  have  to  learn  French 
again!"  — The  Bystander  (London). 

of  the  instruments  America  goes  further  than  England  does  in 
assuring  succor  to  France,  for,  according  to  the  American- 
French  Treaty,  "the  United  States  of  America  will  be  bound  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  France  immediately,"  while,  according  to  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty,  "England  consents  to  come."  In  the 
Echo  dc  Paris  the  political  writer  "Pertinax"  judges  from  this 
text  that  England  is  "less  zealous  to  aid  the  French  than  are  the 
Americans,  altho  England  is  France's  ally  and  nearest  neigh- 
bor." Yet  other  Paris  commentators  consider  the  difference 
between  the  two  agreements  as  a  difference  merely  of  words, 
and  it  is  hinted  that  this  explanation  is  given  in  well-informed 
American  circles.  Even  if  the  American  and  British  agree- 
ments are  ratified  by  the  Senate  and  Parliament  respectively, 
it  is  provided  that  the  Treaty  "must  be  submitted  to  the  Council 
of  the  League  of  Nations  and  must  be  recognized  by  the  Council, 
which  will  decide,  if  occasion  arise,  by  majority,  if  it  is  an  engage- 
ment in  conformity  with  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  It  will 
remain  in  force  until,  upon  demand  of  one  of  the  parties  to  tho 
Treaty,  the  <  Council,  deciding,  if  occasion  arise,  by  majority,  finds 
that  the  Society  itself  assures  sufficient  protection."  This  pro- 
vision is  regarded  adversely  by  "  I'ertinax"  in  the  Echo  dc  Paris, 
who  observes: 

"The  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  will  decide  by  a 


majority  what  measures  to  take.  Spain,  Brazil,  Greece,  all  the 
countries  where  German  intrigue  is  vigorous,  will  have  a  voice. 
Even  Germany  itself  can  figure  in  the  Council  in  the  near  future. 
Again,  the  pact  is  temporary  and  subordinate,  at  least  in  theory, 
to  the  League  of  Nations.  This  results  from  humanitarian  and 
socialist  propaganda.  Such  are  the  promises  in  exchange  for 
which  we  have  accepted  the  grand  experiment  of  the  League 
of  Nations." 

The  same  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  the  agreements  will 
encourage  varying  conclusions  according  as  eyes  are  turned 
toward  America  and  Great  Britain  or  Germany,  and  as  to  the 
English-speaking  nations  he  adds: 

"In  America  and  England  the  Treaties  will  certainly  be 
interpreted  as  true  pacts  of  alliance,  and  Americans  and  English 
will  accord  them  the  value  of  national  engagements.  .  .  .  We 
are  on  the  road  toward  a  true  alliance  which  is  a  result  of  the 
first  importance.  But  the  effects  of  the  pact  are  far  from  being 
satisfying 

"Germany  will  have  some  reason  to  doubt  the  solidity  of 
our  bloc,  for  the  casus  foederis  is  limited  to  the  particular  fact 
of  an  attack  in  violation  of  neutralitv  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine." 

The  Paris  Gaulois  remarks  that — 

' '  It  does  not  seem  reasonable  that  in  order  to  insure  our 
defense  we  are  forced  to  obtain  the  approval  of  neutral  or 
hostile  Powers,  for  it  is  possible  that  Germany,  if  she  becomes 
a  member  of  the  League  of  Nations,  might  be  asked  to  pronounce 
on  a  measure  against  herself." 

According  to  the  Paris  Journal  it  would  have  been  better  if 
the  agreements  specified  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  the  as- 
sistance to  be  given,  and  it  believes  also  that  Great  Britain 
should  have  promised  more  than  mere  consent.  Yet  it  points 
out  that — 

"We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  such  a  departure 
from  the  dogma  of  insularity  constitutes  practically  a  revolution. 
Never  before,  even  under  the  direct  menace  of  German  power, 
have  American  and  British  opinion  admitted  the  possibility  of 
linking  themselves  by  treaty  to  European  politics." 

The  optimistic,  tho  reasoned,  point  of  view  among  French 
observers  may  be  gathered  from  the  attitude  of  Mr.  Auguste 
Gauvain,  foreign  editor  of  the  Paris  Journal  des  Debats,  who 
says  that  France  "thanks  from  the  bottom  of  her  heart  the 
American  and  British  statesmen  who  have  given  her  this  new 
proof  of  amity — the  best  gage  of  peace." 

He  goes  on  to  warn  the  leading  Allied  statesmen,  however, 
that  no  words  should  be  uttered  which  the  Germans  might 
interpret  as  encouragement  to  a  softening  of  the  conditions 
of  peace,  and  adds:  "Everybody,  including  the  conquered,  is 
to  accept  and  execute  withotit  reservation  the  Versailles  Treaty 
in  all  its  parts.  Oidy  in  this  way  can  peace  be  assured  and 
normal  conditions  restored." 

In  the  Italian  press  the  Franco-Anglo-American  Treaty 
excites  almost  unanimous  asperity,  we  learn  from  press  dis- 
patches, because  Italy  was  not  included  in  the  alliance.  The 
argument  is  that  the  Italian  nation,  being  a  kindred  race  with 
France,  should  have  been  asked  to  share  in  the  French  Treaty. 
Now,  editors  of  this  point  of  view  remark  bitterly,  despite  its 
sacrifices,  the  Italian  nation  is  isolated  and  exposed  to  aggression 
without  an  ally  on  whom  to  depend.  A  Rome  correspondent 
of  a  New  York  daily  quotes  a  member  of  the  Italian  Parliament 
who  attended  the  Peace  Conference  as  follows: 

"If  the  League  of  Nations  really  were  able  to  prevent  war 
there  would  be  no  necessity  for  forming  a  Franco-Anglo-Ameri- 
can alliance.  But  if  Wilson,  chief  inspirer  of  the  League  of 
Nations,  has  found  it  necessary  to  make  this  alliance  for  the 
reciprocal  protection  of  the  signatory  Powers,  there  is  all  the 
more  reason  for  including  Italy,  which  is  a  much  wreaker  Power 
than  America,  England,  or  France,  unless,  as  is  generally  felt, 
her  exclusion  has  been  effected  purposely  with  the  idea  of  rele- 
gating Italy  to  a  secondary  position." 


i 


THE   MUSIC   CURE   EOR   THE   WOUNDED 


MUSIC  is  playing  a  capital  part  in  the  rehabilitation  of 
wounded  soldiers.  J.  W.  Darting,  of  the  American 
Red  Cross,  who  writes  in  The  Modern  Hospital  (Chi- 
cago, June)  on  I  lie  place  that  it  is  likely  to  take  in  the  work 
of  reconstruction,  warns  us  at  the  outset  that  it  must  bo  used 
only  under  proper  guidance.  It 
is  best,  he  says,  not  to  allow  dis- 
abled men  to  indulge  in  it  merely 
as  a  recreation,  but  as  a  means  of 
diverting  their  interest  toward  an 
objective.  Too  much  recreation 
of  the  time-killer  variety  is  danger- 
ous, even  for  our  convalescing 
heroes.     Mr.  Darting  goes  on: 

"  In  the  last  decade  or  two  edu- 
cators have  strest  the  necessity 
for  using  leisure  time  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  are  not  trying 
to  disprove  the  old  saw  to  the 
effect  that  all  work  and  no  play 
makes  Jack  a  dull  boy.  They 
merely  want  to  help  Jack  to  get 
greater  enjoyment  out  of  his  play 
and  to  store  up  unconsciously 
treasure  for  himself  in  the  way  of 
character,  principles,  and  proper 
habits  of  mind. 

"Sports  of  all  kinds  are  the 
finest  recreation  in  the  world. 
They  are  enjoyable,  and  yet  at  the 
same  time  inculcate  sound  princi- 
ples for  which  a  man  is  better  all 
his  life.  A  fair  sportsman  is  likely 
to  be  an  honest  business  man. 
The  man  who  is  generous  to  his 
opponent  in  the  field  is  not  the 
one  we  expect  to  resort  to  cut- 
throat competition  in  the  com- 
mercial world.  A  good  loser 
is  respected  in  any  game  in  life. 

"Music,  in  the  same  way,  has  a  distinct  place  as  an  educa 
tional  factor  in  any  organized  recreational  program,  for  fre 
quently  it  is  the  spark 
which  kindles  those  higher 
impulses  in  men  which, 
sympathetically  fostered, 
develop  into  the  big,  noble 
qualities.  No  matter  what 
the  degree  of  the  man's 
incapacity,  he  can  enjoy 
music  and  derive  benefit 
from  it.  In  cases  of  ner- 
vous disorders  brought 
about  through  horrors  wit- 
nessed or  from  shell-shock, 
it  is  frequently  the  one 
medium  through  which  he 
can  be  reached. 

"An  instance  of  this 
sort  is  illustrated  by  an 
excerpt  from  the  letter  of 
a  Red-Cross  field  director 
to  the  bureaii  of  musical 
activities: 

' '  Not  long  ago  a  vocalist 
and  a  reader  were  sent  to 
us  for  an  entertainment. 
They  were  booked  for  the 
Red-Cross  house  in  the 
evening     and     for     ward 


SONGS   AND  SMILES  THAT  BRING  BACK  HEALTH. 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "  The  Modern  Hospital,"  Chicago. 

IN  A  HOSPITAL — NOT  A  CLUB  OR  A  SUMMER   HOTEL. 


work  in  the  afternoon.     I  weni  with  them  to  the  insane  ward. 

One  patient  was  counting  over  liis  lingers  in  an  intensive  sort 
of  way,  talking  incoherently,  and  all  the  while  neither  the  doctor 
in  charge  nor  I  could  influence  him  to  stop  while  the  reader  was 
telling  her  stories.  1  suggested  thai  the  vocalist  be  called  upon. 
She  responded  with  a  sweet,  melodious  song  and  the  babbling 

stopt  almost  instantly.     At  first 

there  was  nothing  but  silence; 
then  I  seemed  to  see  an  interest 
creep  into  his  being.  A  healing 
influence  had  reached  him  by 
virtue  of  the  music. 

"Such  invisible  wounds  are 
sometimes  harder  to  heal  than 
the  shattered  limb.  They  have 
to  be  reached  by  subtle  means, 
among  which  there  is  nothing 
more  potent  than  music.  It  is 
like  the  fairy  fingers  which 
touch  not  only  the  ears,  but  the 
eyes,  giving  back  to  the  stunned 
mind  of  the  man  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  that  was — and  still  re- 
mains for  him.  In  one  instance 
at  least  it  was  the  fairy  hand 
which  clasped  a  wasted,  material 
one  and  slowly,  ever  so  gently, 
drew  its  owner  out  of  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  into  God's  own 
sunshine  again. 

"The  boy  from  the  moun- 
tains was  slowly  dying.  One 
day  a  Red-Cross  field-worker 
brought  a  trio  of  mountain  boys 
into  his  ward  with  a  banjo  and 
a  guitar  to  entertain  the  patients. 
The  lilt  of  the  merry  folk-song 
seemed  to  fan  the  flickering  life- 
spark  that  had  gone  beyond  the 
reach  of  material  aids. 

"  The  banjo-players  came  again. 

The  boy's  interest  grew  stronger. 

Finally  he  confided  to  the  nurse 

that  he  'useter  pick  one  of  them, ' 

and  that  he  would  like  to  try  his  hand.     It  was  the  first  desire 

he  had  exprest  for  anything.     The  banjo  was  provided  by  the 

Red  Cross  and  the  boy 
gradually  got  a  new  grip 
upon  himself." 

The  psychological  value 
of  music,  Mr.  Darting  goes 
on  to  say,  is  incalculable, 
and  its  use  in  creating  an 
objective  through  recrea- 
tion is  hardly  of  less  worth. 
Many  men  in  the  hospitals 
show  considerable  talent. 
Some  have  had  elementary 
instruction,  but  have  never 
had  a  chance  for  advanced 
study.  If,  during  conva- 
lescence, they  can  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  develop 
what  talent  they  may  have, 
the  new  objective  is  a  veri- 
table life-saver  to  them. 
We  read  further: 

"  If  the  men  are  allowed 
to     organize     their     own 
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orchestras  and  produce  no  music  other  than  that  of  the  'jazz' 
variety,  they  will  derive  little  actual  benefit  other  than  the 
passing  amusement.  With  an  organized  program,  however,  such 
as  the  Red  Cross  has  planned,  education  and  entertainment 
are  combined.  The  recreation  program  includes  provision  for 
games  and  sports  of  all  sorts  in  addition  to  entertainments  and 
concerts  by  professionals.  But  throughout  the  entire  work  the 
foremost  thought  in  mind  is  the  improvement  of  the  morale  of 
the  convalescing  soldier. 

"The  description  of  the  recreation-hall  in  any  army  hospital 


THE   "WORK-CURE"   FOR   CRIPPLED 
SOLDIERS 


SAWING   WOOD— AND   CURING   THAT   STIFF    KNEE. 

Jig-saws,  sewing-machines,  presses,  looms,  "  all  furnish  the  various  re- 
medial exercises  needed  to  restore  function  in  some  disabled  member." 


suggests  a  mountain  hotel  interior  on  a  rainy  afternoon.  The 
background  is  much  the  same,  with  its  huge  open  fireplace, 
crackling  logs,  long  tables  littered  with  magazines  and  books, 
other  smaller  tables  over  which  faithful  correspondents  bend, 
couples  and  quartets  absorbed  in  a  game  of  chess  or  pinochle, 
the  group  singing  around  the  piano.  The  assemblage,  how- 
ever, is  of  a  different  kind  and  different  sex  from  that  which 
gathered  in  the  prosaic  ante-bellum  stronghold. 

"The  rocking  and  'knocking'  brigade  is  nowhere  in  evidence. 
The  easy  chairs  are  filled  with  khaki  in  varying  degrees  of  dis- 
habille. From  the  group  at  the  piano  comes  a  throaty,  mas- 
culine effort  at  harmony.  Over  all  hangs  '  Old  Glory '  flanked 
by  the  flags  of  the  Allies  interspersed  with  the  banners  of  the 
Red  Cross."  

ASH-REMOVAL  BY  SUCTION— The  vacuum  cleaner,  hav- 
ing proved  its  efficiency  in  cleaning  everything  from  houses  to 
city  streets,  has  been  adapted  to  the  business  of  removing  ashes 
from  the  ash-bins  of  public  buildings  and  large  residences,  says 
The  Scientific  American.  For  the  dusty,  laborious  method  of 
ash-removal  by  dumping  galvanized  containers  into  open  carts 
is  substituted  an  engine-drivn  blower-arrangement  which  draws 
the  ashes  up  from  any  ash-pit,  no  matter  what  the  angle,  through 
a  telescoping  metal  tube.  The  truck  containing  the  apparatus 
is  driven  as  near  as  possible  to  the  pit,  the  collecting  nozle  is 
inserted,  and  the  ashes  vanish  into  a  large  box  compartment 
resembling  a  conventional  van  mounted  on  the  same  chassis 
with  the  engine  and  blower. 


"O' 


CCUPATIONAL  THERAPY,"  it  is  called  when  the 
writer  or  speaker  assumes  a  need  for  a  mouthful 
of  vocables.  But  "work-cure"  is  all  that  it  means. 
It  is  not  new,  but  it  is  being  more  used,  and  more  intelligently 
used,  than  ever  before  in  our  army  hospitals  as  a  method  of 
treatment  for  disabled  soldiers.  Sometimes  it  is  prescribed  sim- 
ply to  take  the  wounded  man's  mind  off  his  physical  ills.  Often, 
however,  its  aim  is  more  direct  and  definite,  and  a  particular 
kind  of  work  is  used  to  exercise  a  special  set  of  muscles  in  order 
to  restore  usefulness  to  a  disabled  arm  or  leg.  Furthermore, 
occupational  treatment  may  often  be  made  to  pass  over  into 
vocational  training,  and  the  work  that  is  prescribed  is  often 
especially  chosen  with  this  end  in  view.  Lieut.-Col.  Harry  E. 
Mock,  who  writes  of  "Curative  Work"  in  Carry  On  (Washing- 
ton, June),  says  of  it: 

"The  idea  of  utilizing  work  as  a  curative  agency  is  a  very  old 
one  altho  it  has  not  been  applied  very  consistently.  But  the 
newer  idea  is  the  application  of  work  as  a  means  of  restoring 
function  in  disabled  members.  This  is  known  as  curative  work, 
or  occupational  therapy,  and  in  the  army  hospitals  is  prescribed 
by  the  surgeon  just  as  medicine  or  an  operation  is  prescribed. 

"For  a  great  many  patients,  work,  whether  diversional  or 
purposive,  is  beneficial,  aiding  in  the  rapidity  of  their  recovery 
by  directing  the  mind  away  from  their  ills.  The  war,  however, 
has  returned  thousands  of  soldiers  to  the  hospitals  with  useless, 
deformed  members  and  often  parts  of  members  missing.  For 
these  curative  work  must  be  carefully  prescribed  with  the 
view  of  restoring  usefulness,  overcoming  deformities,  or  teaching 
the  remaining  portion  of  a  limb  or  another  member  new  functions. 

"Approximately  3,200  soldiers  have  lost  arms  or  legs  as  a 
result  of  the  war;  less  than  a  hundred  have  lost  both  arms  or 
legs.  Thousands  of  soldiers  have  stiff  joints  and  deformed  ex- 
tremities as  a  result  of  shrapnel  or  machine-gun  wounds  or  com- 
pound fractures.  Rheumatism  has  likewise  caused  many  cases 
of  stiffened,  deformed  joints.  Thousands  of  others  have  had 
important  nerve-trunks  severed  with  a  resulting  paralysis  in  the 
hand  or  foot,  rendering  the  part  practically  useless.  There  are 
a  great  number  of  cases  of  flesh-wounds  which  became  infected, 
causing  tendons  to  slough  out,  or  deformities  by  scar  contractures. 

"The  best  surgical  talent  of  the  country  has  been  employed  in 
the  treatment  of  these  cases.  The  site  for  the  amputation  has 
been  carefully  chosen  so  that  the  stump  can  be  best  adapted  to 
the  artificial  appliance.  Deformed  joints  have  been  straight- 
ened. The  ends  of  severed  nerves  have  been  dissected  out  and 
sutured  together.  Tendons  and  bones  have  been  transplanted 
and  the  deforming  scars  removed." 

After  days  or  weeks  of  dressings,  massage,  and  passive  motion, 
the  surgeon  assigns  these  men  to  curative  work.  That  the  great- 
est value  may  be  received  from  it,  the  expert  must  sit  down  with 
each  case  and  explain  its  purpose,  endeavoring  to  arouse  the 
man's  interest,  and  talking  over  his  past  occupation  and  what 
he  intends  to  do  when  he  is  discharged.  Eight  or  ten  types  of 
work  may  give  the  desired  exercise  to  the  disabled  member. 
That  one  is  finally  chosen  which  appeals  most  to  the  patient  and, 
whenever  possible,  will  have  some  bearing  upon  his  future  occu- 
pation. Often  the  latter  aim  can  not  be  met,  but  a  few  hours  each 
day  can  be  devoted  to  vocational  training  after  the  prescribed 
work  has  been  completed.     Colonel  Mock  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  curative  work  for  the  amputated  cases  at  first  consists 
of  light  occupations  which  tend  to  develop  the  muscles  and  in- 
crease tho  amount  of  motion  in  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
limb  and  to  harden  the  stump  so  that  an  artificial  appliance 
may  be  early  used.  After  the  artificial  member  is  applied  the 
amount  and  type  of  work  are  increased  in  order  to  develop  the 
greatest  facility  in  using  the  new  arm  or  leg.  Many  ingenious 
attachments  for  the  artificial  arm  have  been  invented  since  the 
war  to  replace  the  lost  hand  or  fingers,  and  it  is  indeed  surpriz- 
ing to  see  the  character  of  work  these  cases  are  able  to  perform. 
Specially  contrived  hooks  and  clamps,  which  can  be  inserted 
or  detached  at  the  wrist-joint  as  needed,  enable  these  men  to 
dress,  eat,  carry  objects,  work,  play  ball,  tennis,  billiards — in  fact, 
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carry  on  tho  usual  activities  of  life.      For  dress-up  purposes  they 
can  insert  a  very  excellent  artificial  hand. 

"Tho  paralytic  cases  following  nerve  injuries,  those  with  stif- 
fened elbow,  wrist,  knee-  and  ankle-joints,  and  the  cases  of  de- 
formed hands  furnish  the  best  examples  of  disabilities  benefited 
by  curative  work. 

"Sergeant  R.  was  shot  through  the  leg.  severing  completely 
the  large  nerve-trunk.  As  a  result  his  foot  was  paralyzed. 
The  toes  would  drag  when  he  tried  to  walk,  a  condition  known 
as  'foot-drop.'  Tho  surgeons  had  sutured  the  nerve,  but  control 
and  active  motion  in  the  loot  were  very  slow  in  returning.  He 
had  been  a  shoe  salesman  before  the  war.  The  occupation  chosen 
for  him  was  stitching  the  uppers  on  the  shoes  by  means  of  a  foot- 
power  machine.  His  disabled  foot  was  strapped  to  the  pedal. 
At  first  the  other  foot  did  all  the  work,  but  gradually  the  mus- 
cles in  the  paralyzed  one  began  to  respond  to  the  steady  up-and- 
down  motion  and  assumed  a  share  in  the  work. 
After  a  few  weeks  he  was  able  to  run  the  machine 

.with  his  disabled  foot  alone. 

"Private    J.  was    studying    law    when    he    was 
drafted  for  the  great  adventure.     Ho  was  wounded 

.  by  shrapnel  in  his  left  arm  and  a  stiff,  flexed  elbow 
had  resulted.      Reading  law-books  would   hardly 

.  benefit  his  condition,  but  J.  was  interested  also  in 
making  mission   furniture   out   of  old   boxes   and 

plumber.  He  was  therefore  assigned  to  the  carpen- 
ter-shop.    Using  his  left  hand  chiefly,  he  soon  be- 

,  came  adept  at  hammering,  sawing,  planing,  and 
other    movements    which    necessitated   a   certain 

.amount  of  flexion  and  extension  of  the  elbow-joint. 
Every  week  the  amount  of  motion  in  the  joint  was 
measured  and  a  careful  record  made.    When  J.  saw 

•  by  actual  measurements  that  his  range  of  motion 
in  this  joint  was  increasing  he  was  indeed  happy 
and  redoubled  his  efforts.  Practically  full  joint- 
movement  had  been  restored  when  he  was  finally 
discharged." 


I 


MILK-DRIVKKS   AND   PROFESSORS 

r  world)  PERHAPS  BE  IXVIDMMs  to  examine  into 
the  relative  usefulness  to  the  public  of  the  driven  of  mil  I.  - 
wagons  and  the  assistant  professors  in  our  universities.  It  is 
certainly  a  matter  of  interest,  however,  to  know  thai  in  Chicago 
the  drivers  are  worth  more  than  the  professors  a1  least,  that 
their  wages  are  higher.  In  addressing  the  Chicago  Teach 
Federation  recently,  Prof.  J.  Paul  Goode,  of  the  Universitj  of 
Chicago,  said,  according  to  a  report  in  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  June  IS): 

"The  average  milk-driver  is  paid  more  than  any  assistant 
professor  in  the  University  of  Chicago.  A  janitor  gets  more 
than  a  school  principal.     Plumbers  get  more   than    teachers. 


The  picture  at  the  right  shows  an  ingenious 
plan  to  enable  men  with  crippled  hands  to  grasp 
the  tools  and  exercise  the  feeble  or  stiff  muscles. 
Trades  are  selected  that  suit  the  patient's  fancy 
and  aid  his  recovery  at  the  same  time. 

"Jewelry -making,  typewriting,  modeling,  bas- 
ketry, hand-weaving,  mechanical  drawing,  paint- 
ing, and  numerous  other  occupations  are  used  for  stiffened,  de- 
formed fingers  and  wrist-joints.  Jig-saws  operated  by  either 
hand-  or  foot-power,  sewing-machines,  drill-presses  operated 
.by  hand,  looms  for  rug-making,  tools  used  in  carpentry, 
motor  mechanics,  gardening,  all  furnish  the  various  remedial 
exercises  needed  to  restore  function  in  some  disabled  member. 
It  often  happens  that  a  hand  is  so  deformed  that  a  tool  or  in- 
strument can  not  be  grasped.  Major  H.  R.  Allen  conceived 
the  idea  of  molding  the  handle  of  a  tool  to  the  shape  of  the 
deformed  hand  by  using  modeling  or  dental  compound.  For 
instance,  a  man  can  only  close  his  thumb  and  first  two  fingers 
about  one-fourth,  while  his  last  two  fingers  can  be  almost  com- 
pletely closed.  With  such  a  hand  he  is  unable  to  grasp  the 
handle  of  a  hammer.  A  sufficient  amount  of  dental  wax  is  placed 
in  hot  water  and  immediately  becomes  plastic.  In  this  condi- 
tion it  is  placed  around  the  handle  of  the  tool  where  one  or- 
dinarily grasps  it  for  use.  Then  the  wounded  hand  seizes  this 
mass  of  plastic  compound,  and  closes  the  fingers  about  it  as  far 
as  they  will  flex.  The  tool  is  then  dipt  into  cold  water  and 
immediately  the  wax  hardens.  Thus  a  mold  of  the  deformed 
hand  is  made  on  the  handle,  enabling  the  patient  to  grasp  it 
firmly  and  use  this  member.  Constant  use  and  exercise  develop 
the  muscles,  and  the  motion  is  increased.  As  the  hand  improves 
and  the  grasp  becomes  closer  and  stronger  the  mold  on  the 
handle  is  altered  by  repeating  the  hot-  and  cold-water  maneuvers. 
This  ingenious  method  has  enabled  many  soldiers  with  deformed 
hands  zo  engage  in  work  from  which  they  would  otherwise  have 
been  barred. 

"Curative  work,  based  on  this  principle,  that  the  best  type 
of  remedial  exercise  is  that  which  requires  a  series  of  specific 
voluntary  movements  involved  in  the  ordinary  trades  and  occu- 
pations, has  played  a  most  important  role  in  the  reconstruction 
of  thousands  of  disabled  soldiers.  The  making  of  some  useful 
object  has  roused  the  interest  of  many  a  despondent  man  and 
brought  him  to  a  realization  that  he  can  again  become  fit  and 
productive — an  inspiring  outlook  for  the  man  who  once  thought 
he  was  down  and  out." 


Illustrations  with  this  article  hy  courtesy  of  "  Carry  On,"  Washington,  D.C. 

TOOLS  THAT  CURE   CRIPPLED   HANDS. 

Those  odd  handles  on  the  saws  and  some  of  the  other  tools  not  only  make  crippled 
hands  useful,  but  actually  restore  their  strength  and  flexibility,  as  explained  in  the 

accompanying  article. 


That  is  because  milk-drivers  and  plumbers  and  janitors  have 
unions.  More  and  more  of  the  teachers  are  forming  unions  all 
over  the  country.  There  is  an  average  of  one  union  of  that 
kind  admitted  every  day  into  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor.  .  .  .  The  milk-drivers'  union  in  Chicago  recently  struck 
to  get  $35  a  week,  and  got  it.  Whereupon  the  milk-dealers 
added  a  cent  a  quart  to  the  price  of  milk,  and  more  than  reim- 
bursed themselves  for  the  rise  in  wages.  But  underpaid  school- 
teachers in  Chicago  have  not  been  able  to  get  an  adequate 
increase  in  salaries,  in  spite  of  the  general  admission  that  they 
are  entitled  to  it.  Much  the  same  condition  holds  throughout 
America.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  one  new  teachers'  union  is 
being  admitted  daily  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor? 
There  has  been  surprizingly  little  editorial  comment  on  the  new 
phenomenon  of  the  formation  of  professional  unions  that  have 
joined  the  great  labor  federation.  Most  civil  engineers  have 
not  yet  taken  seriously  the  Draftsmen's  and  Designers'  Union, 
yet  they  now  number  more  than  five  thousand  members.  Doubt- 
less the  teachers'  union  is  still  looked  upon  by  most  educators 
as  being  only  a  sporadic  outcome  of  war-conditions.  But  is  it 
merely  that?  We  doubt  it.  From  time  immemorial  teachers 
have  been  underpaid.  For  the  matter  of  that,  so  have  nearly 
all  salaried  professional  men.  The  war-engendered  rise  in 
prices  has  merely  served  to  rouse  salaried  professional  men  and 
women  to  a  determination  to  put  an  end  to  a  condition  of  long 
standing."  __^ 

A  POOR  GRASSHOPPER  YEAR— This  may  be  a  good  year 
for  locusts,  but  the  grasshopper  crop  will  be  poor.  We  are 
given  assurances  to  this  effect  by  entomologists  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  recently  made  a  survey 
of  the  grasshopper  situation  in  southwestern  Iowa,  Avhieh  was 
badly  infested  last  year,  says  The  Weekly  News  Letter  of  the 
Department  (Washington,  June  11): 

"According  to  the  report  only  a  few  counties  in  that  section 
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are  likely  to  suffer  this  season.     A  comparatively  small  cumber 

Of  eggs  were  deposited  last  fall,  probably  due  to  parasitic  insects 
having  killed  most  of  the  hoppers  before  that  time.  Except  in 
the  counties  mentioned,  fully  85  per  cent,  of  the  eggs  that  were 
deposited  have  since  been  destroyed  by  insects  that  feed  on  them. 
The  success  of  the  use  of  poisoned  bait  was  also  noticed  by  the 
entomologists.  Very  few  eggs  could  be  found  on  the  farms 
where  poisoned  bran  was  used  last  summer,  but  on  other  farms 
near  by  the  eggs  were  unusually  abundant.  This  difference 
was  so  great  as  to  be  noticeable  even  in  adjacent  fields." 


FINGER-PRINTS   FOR   EVERYBODY 

IT  IS  UNFORTUNATE  that  the  modern  use  of  finger-prints 
for  identification  has  begun  with  the  detection  of  criminals. 
The  association  is  now  so  close  that  the  taking  of  a  finger- 
print is  regarded  as  a  disgrace.  Yet  no  one 
objects  to  the  taking  of  a  photograph, 
although  every  one  knows  how  important 
the  '"rogues'  gallery"  of  photographic  por- 
traits is  in  the  detective  bureau  of  every 
large  police  system.  Identification  is  of 
suprsme  importance  in  hundreds  of  fields 
far  removed  from  crime  and  criminals,  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  it  is  a  desir- 
able thing  to  have  on  file  somewhere  the 
finger-prints  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child 
in  the  United  States.  Such  a  universal 
finger-print  collection  would  make  mistakes 
of  identity  impossible.  At  least  one  expert, 
quoted  in  The  New  York  Times  Magazine, 
believes  that  the  system  is  bound  to  become 
universal  at  no  distant  date.    Says  the  writer: 

"The  finger-prints  of  every  sailor  and  sol- 
dier serving  the  United  States  are  on  record, 
and  the  same  is  true  of  most  bank  employees 
and  all  the  Du  Pont  employees.  In  Argen- 
tina it  is  true  of  every  civilian.  In  time  it 
may  be  true  of  all  the  world. 

"In  cases  of  unidentified  dead,  of  kidnap- 
ing, of  loss  of  memory,  of  babies  exchanged 
in  hospitals,  of  forged  documents,  of  mas- 
queraders  and  pretenders  for  romantic  or 
criminal  purposes,  consider  the  value  of  the 
fi tiger-print.  No  man  could  drop  his  old  life 
ard  begin  anew.  For  by  their  hands  ye 
shidl  know  them.  It  is  scientifically  con- 
ceded now  that  the  little  ridges  at  the  tips 
of  your  digits  afford  the  most  conclusive 
system  of  personal  identification  known,  and 
that  in  all  human  probability  they  are  infallible.  They  are 
unchanged  from  babyhood  to  death,  and  have  been  observed 
in  Egyptian  mummies. 

"Finger-prints  are  unalterable,  except  temporarily  by  the  u?e 
of  acids,  an  expedient  to  which  criminals  have  on  occasion  re- 
sorted. <  Yiminals  are  learning  also  to  use  gloves.  They  have 
resisted  finger-printing  on  constitutional  grounds,  as  giving  testi- 
mony against  themselves,  but  have  been  overruled.  They  have 
good  reason  for  objecting  to  the  system,  and  for  seeking  to  evade 
it.     But  what  reason  have  you'.' 

"Miss  Gertrude  Meredith  Sullender  thinks  you  have  no  reason. 
Miss  Sullender  is  the  only  woman  finger-print  expert  holding  a 
civil-service  position  in  New  York  City.  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Holland, 
wife  of  a  Chicago  defective',  was  one  of  its  pioneers  in  this  coun- 
try, and  taught  the  men  who  established  the  bureau  for  the 
United  States  Navy.  Miss  Sullender  was  a  pupil  of  Mrs.  Hol- 
land, who  died  four  years  ago.  Several  other  women  are  now 
engaged  in  the  work  for  the  Navy  Bureau  at  Washington. 

"'The  popular  prejudice  againsl  finger-printing  is  so  great,' 
Miss  Sullender  said  the  other  day,  'that  il  may  be  a  Long  while 
before  it  is  universally  applied.  It  has  been  valuable  chiefly  in 
the  detection  and  conviction  of  crime,  and  people  as  a  rule  think 
that  is  all  it  is  good  for.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  il  is  valuable  as 
much   for   protection   as   for  detection.      It    has   saved   criminals, 

for  instance,  when  they  were  falsely  accused  on  account  cf  their 
had  records. 
"•|  remember  thai  when  I  was  finishing  my  studies  al  Wash- 


"WE  SHOULD  ALL  HAVE   OUR  FINGER- 
PRINTS TAKEN," 

Insists  Miss  Gertrude  Meredith  Sul- 
lender, who  is  the  only  woman  finger- 
print  expert   holding   a    rivil-.servico 
position  in  New  York  City. 


ington,  in  the  Navy  Bureau,  a  man  came  in  and  asked  that  his 
finger-prints  be  made.  He  was  going  -to  the  Far  East,  and 
thought  something  might  happen  to  him  there.  It  was  an  un- 
usual request  in  those  days,  lo.ng  before  the  war,  and  it  hap- 
pened that  the  man  had  no  occasion  to  identify  himself;  but  it 
was  evidence  even  then  of  an  intelligent  attitude  toward  the 
system. 

'  "We  hope  some  day  to  see  a  general  appreciation  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  system.  If  documents  were  signed  with  finger- 
prints as  well  as  the  name,  for  instance,  forgeries  would  become 
impossible.  It  was  so  that  the  Chinese  used  them.  A  Chinese 
when  he  was  ready  to  make  his  wiH  would  call  in  all  the  bene- 
ficiaries  and  read  it  to  them,  and  then  ask  them  to  f  nger-print 
it  as  evidence  that  they  acquiesced  in  its  terms.  It  was  a  kind 
of  ritual,  but  it  was  an  identification  also.  It  must  have  been 
hard  on  the  Chinese  lawyers. 

'  'A  universal  finger-print  system  would  be  of  constant  value, 
not  just  to  the  police,  but  chiefly  to  the  average  citizen.  Dr. 
Juan  Vucetich,  Chief  of  the  Bureaus  of  Identi- 
fication of  Buenos  Aires  and  of  the  Argentine 
War  Department,  who  visited  the  United 
States  in  1913,  tried  to  explain  to  us  then  how 
valuable  the  system  was,  for  they  apply  it  to 
everybody  in  Argentina,  but  it  was  too  new 
then  for  him  to  make  a  great  impression.  I 
believe  that  in  time  the  public  will  come  to 
a  realization  of  its  advantages.' 

"It  was  not  until  1917  that  a  society  was 
formed  in  New  York  on  behalf  of  general 
finger-printing.  It  was  called  the  First  Na- 
tional Scientific  Registration  Society,  and 
was  organized  at  the  home  "of  Mrs.  John 
King  Van  Rensselaer  'for  the  protection  of 
life  and  property.'  But  amid  the  sound  and 
fury  of  the  war  it  did  not  make  much  noise. 
Bruce  Falconer  was  elected  president,  and 
the  other  officers  were  duly  chosen,  and.  then 
.  not  much  more  was  heard  of  it.  It  may  be- 
come more  active  now  that  the  war  is  done 
with." 

Miss  Sullender  was  a  trained  nurse,  we  are 
told,  before  she  took  up  dactyloscopy.  Her 
mother,  who  is  elderly,  lives  with  her,  and 
trained-nursing  required  that  she  be  away 
from  home  most  of  the  time.  Finger-printing 
offered  office-work  with  regular  hours,  so  that 
she  could  spend  her  evenings  with  her  mother. 
She  fell  in  love  with  the  new  work,  and  even 
now,  after  years  "in  the  service,"  overflows 
v/ith  enthusiasm  for  it.     We  read  further: 


"  It  is  only  to  the  layman  that  finger-prints 
are  alike.  It  can  not  be  said  with  scientific 
accuracy  that  no  prints  are  identical,  for 
obvious  reasons;  but  among  the  millions  which  have  been 
made  no  two  have  been  found  alike.  The  whorls,  loops,  and 
arches  of  the  tiny  ridges  on  your  fingers  differ  from  the  whorls, 
loops,  and  arches  on  other  fingers,  and  each  of  your  fingers  is 
different.  There  is  a  minute  system  of  classifying  them,  so  that 
they  can  be  card-indexed  and  found  quickly.  You  may  alter 
your  appearance  in  other  ways,  as  by  shaving  your  mustache, 
but  you  can  not  alter  your  finger-tips;  and  they  afford  evidenco 
more  positive  than  photographs,  or  even  the  Bertillon  measure- 
ments, which  detail  the  bony  structure.  There  was  the  remark- 
able! case  of  'dual  identity,'  for  instance,  in  the  Federal  Prison  at 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

"Will  West,  a  negro  housebreaker,  was  taken  to  Leavenworth 
Prison  while  William  West,  convicted  of  murder,  was  serving 
there,  and  identified  the  murderer's  photograph  as  his  owu. 
The  Bertillon  measurements,  registered  in  millimeters  (the  milli- 
meter is  about  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch),  so  closely  tallied 
that  the  men  could  not  have  been  distinguished  with  certainty 
thereby.  That  is,  having  photographs  and  the  Bertillon  mea- 
surements, either  negro  might  have  been  convicted  of  a  crime 
committed  by  the  other.  But  their  finger-prints  were  strikingly 
unlike. 

"The  courts  of  this  and  other  countries,  at  first  extremely 
chary  of  accepting  such  evidence,  now  concede  thai  it  is  the  most 
positive  procurable.  And  not  long  ago  in  New  York  City,  X.  Y., 
when  John  Flood,  a  taxicab  owner,  was  killed,  his  shiver  was 
identified  not  by  a  finger-print,  but  a  by  palm-print! 
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lllustrati"iis  iiv    imiii'U-sji  ..f  the  Now  Vork  "  Times. " 

THIS   IS   WILLIAM   WEST-MURDERER. 

Where  photographs  and  measurements  were  almost  identical,  the  fin- 
ger-prints of  this  man  were  quite  unlike  those  of  the  man  opposite. 


THIS    IS   WILL   WEST— HOUSEBREAKER. 

Who  recognized  the  picture  of  the  murderer  opposite  as  his  own.    But 
the  difference  in  the  finger-prints  saved  him. 


"That  was  the  first  palm-print  ease  in  which  conviction  for 
murder  was  obtained  in  a  New  York  court,  probably  in  this 
country.  William  Ackerson,  a  youth  of  sixteen,  left  the  mark 
of  his  bloody  hand  on  a  pillbox  he  extracted  from  Flood's  pocket 
in  searching  for  money,  and  the  mark  was  his  undoing.  He  was 
sentenced  indeterminately  from  twenty  years  to  life. 

"The  first  finger-print  conviction  ever  obtained  in  New  York 
was  in  May,  1911,  six  years  after  the  system  was  established. 
Charles  Crispi,  one  of  an  organized  band  of  loft-robbers,  re- 
moved a  pane  of  glass  from  a  door  leading  into  a  Wooster  Street 
loft.  Joseph  A.  Faurot,  Inspector  in  charge  of  the  New  York 
City  Police  Detective  Bureau,  found  a  finger-print  on  that  glass 
and  its  duplicate  in  his  files;  for  Crispi,  a  mere  stripling,  boasted 
a  dozen  aliases  and  was  an  old  offender.  He  confessed  on  the 
strength  of  the  finger-print  evidence." 


BORN   A   DOPE   FIEND 

HOW  THE  SINS  OF  THE  PARENTS  are  visited  upon 
the  children  is  shown  by  a  case  described  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York)  by  Dr.  Christian  F.  J.  Laase, 
associate  surgeon  of  St.  Mark's  Hospital,  New  York,  in  which  a 
new-born  babe,  the  child  of  an  opium  addict,  displayed  at  once 
all  the  symptoms  of  addiction.  The  case  is  an  interesting 
one,  because,  if  correctly  described,  it  negatives  some  current 
theories  of  drug  addiction  and  shows  that  it  depends  on  some- 
thing that  can  be  physically  transmitted  from  mother  to  child. 
The  mother  of  the  child  described  in  Dr.  Laase's  narrative  was 
a  woman  of  twenty-seven  years  who  had  been  addicted  to 
opiates  for  over  two  years.  The  baby  was  a  well-nourished, 
healthy-appearing  child.  From  the  moment  of  birth,  however, 
it  was  very  restless.     Dr.  Laase  says: 

"This  restlessness  is  probably  to  be  interpreted  as  early  opiate 
need,  due  to  the  insufficient  amounts  of  opiate  taken  by  the 
mother  just  previously.  The  symptoms  and  signs  of  drug-need 
developed  in  the  infant  identically  with  those  of  its  mother,  in 
character  and  in  sequence.  The  restlessness  increased;  it 
began  to  yawn  and  sneeze.  Its  face  became  pinched  and  its 
color  poor.  It  drew  up  its  legs  as  if  in  cramps,  and  cried  out 
as  if  in  pain.  Its  pupils  became  widely  dilated.  The  chin  was 
in  a  constant  tremor  reminding  the  observer  of  the  chattering  of 
an  adult  in  a  chill.  Finally  the  infant  showed  signs  of  collapse, 
with  general  convulsions. 

"Nothing  seemed  to  alleviate  these  symptoms,  until  finally 
a  drop  of  paregoric  in  water  was  given,  using  a  small  eye-dropper 
to  put  the  paregoric  in  the  mouth.  Five  drops  of  paregoric 
were  given  at  intervals  of  five  to  ten  minutes,  causing  a  pro- 
gressive subsidence  of  the  symptoms  and  a  return  to  normal. 


"It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  progress  of  symptom  allevi- 
ation followed  exactly  the  progress  stated  by  Bishop  in  adults, 
that  is,  the  symptoms  disappeared  in  ratio  to  the  amount  of 
drug  administered,  those  last  appearing  going  first,  and  the 
restlessness  first  appearing  being  the  last  to  disappear. 

'"Following  the  administration  of  the  final  dose  of  this  first 
series  of  paregoric,  the  infant  became  quiet  and  in  every  way 
acted  and  seemed  perfectly  normal. 

"The  mother  was  very  anxious  to  avoid  continuing  to  give 
the  opiate  to  the  child,  and  delayed  its  administration  as  long 
as  possible.  The  child  would  develop  the  above  symptoms, 
however,  at  intervals  of  about  eight  hours  after  opiate  ad- 
ministration, the  severity  varying  according  to  the  length  of 
time  the  mother  delayed  in  administering  the  opiate. 

"When  lactation  was  fully  established,  the  necessity  for 
paregoric  administration  ceased.  The  infant  apparently  ob- 
tained its  narcotic  supply  through  the  mother's  milk.  The 
mother  nursed  the  child  at  regular  intervals.  Just  before  the 
time  for  nursing,  the  child  would  display  a  restlessness  unlike 
that  seen  in  normal  children,  which  would  subside  immediately 
after  nursing 

"When  the  mother  went  for  a  longer  interval  before  taking 
her  own  opiate,  or  when  she  took  it  in  diminished  quantity, 
the  child  displayed  earlier  onset  and  greater  severity  of 
withdrawal  symptomatology,  it  being  necessary  at  times  to 
supplement  the  opiate  derived  from  the  mother's  milk 
with  a  drop  or  two  of  paregoric.  Apparently  the  amount 
supplied  to  the  child  varied  with  the  amount  present  in  the 
mother. 

"The  picture  of  physical  symptomatology,  and  of  suffering, 
in  the  child  was  identical  with  the  picture  in  the  mother;  the 
various  symptoms  occurring  in  the  same  sequence  and  relative  se- 
verity, and  following  the  same  reactions  to  opiate  administration, 
and  also  yielding  to  nothing  other  than  opiate  administration. 

"It  seems  to  the  writer  that  cases  such  as  the  above  deserve 
closest  consideration  and  interpretation.  They  certainly  upset 
the  generally  accepted  theories  of  opiate  addiction  exprest  by  the 
older  writers.  It  seems  absurd  and  impossible  to  attempt  to 
explain  any  of  the  phenomena  displayed  by  psychiatric  or 
psychologic  approach  on  the  old  basis  of  sensuous  enjoyment, 
of  deliberate  indulgence,  morbid  curiosity,  vicious  or  criminal 
instincts,  etc. 

"The  manifestations  in  this  case  were  beyond  all  argument 
purely  physical  in  their  origin  and  in  the  machinery  of  their 
production.  Something  in  that  infant's  body  caused  the  physical 
manifestations  it  exhibited.  This  something  was  manufactured 
by  the  body  of  the  infant  itself,  and  not  merely  supplied  to  it 
through  the  umbilical  circulation  from  its  mother,  otherwise  it 
would  not  have  continued  to  manifest  the  symptom atology 
after  birth  or  after  a  reasonable  time  following  birth.  The 
organs  of  the  infant  while  still  in  utero  developed  the  function 
of  protective  mechanism  against  opiate,  and  carried  on  that 
function  after  birth." 
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MILLIONS   FOR   MUSIC 


MUSIC  HAS  NEVER  had  a  gift  of  five  million  to  spend 
on  herself.  But  now  that  the  will  of  Augustus  D. 
Juilliard  provides  for  Euterpe  a  sum  totaling  any- 
thing between  five  and  twenty  million,  as  the  optimists  see  it, 
this  muse  need  not  be  ashamed  of  her  bedraggled  garments  in  the 
presence  of  her  more  opulent  sisters.  Art  has  been  benefited 
to  the  tune  of  millions  through  the  wills 
of  Isaac  D.  Fletcher  and  J.  Pierpont  Mor- 
gan; education,  and  thereby  literature  and 
poetry,  has  had  vaster  sums;  but  outside 
the  Henry  L.  Higginson  million  to  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Joseph 
Pulitzer  half  -  million  to  the  Xew  York 
Philharmonic  Society,  and  the  Loeb  half- 
million  to  the  Musical  Art  Society,  no 
approach  to  the  greater  gifts  has  been 
made  to  music.  The  feature  of  Mr. 
Juilliard's  gift  that  receives  most  applause 
is  that  it  does  not  seek  to  multiply  the 
already  existing  institutions  of  musical  art. 
The  purpose  is  threefold: 

"To  aid  all  worthy  students  of  music 
in  securing  complete  and  adequate  musical 
education  either  at  appropriate  institu- 
tions now  in  existence  or  hereafter  to  he 
created,  or  from  appropriate  instructors  in 
this  country  or  abroad;  to  arrange  for  and 
to  give,  without  profit  to  it,  musical  enter- 
tainments, concerts,  and  recitals  .ox  a 
character  appropriate  for  the  education 
and  entertainment  of  the  general  public 
in  the  musical  arts,  and  to  aid  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  Company,  in  the  city  of 
Xew  York,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  it 
in  the  production  of  operas." 

The  first  provision,  as  the  Philadelphia  Record  points  out, 
seeks  to  benefit  "all  the  people  of  this  country,"  for  "  'aid  for  all 
worthy  students  of  music'  sets  no  narrow  limits."  The  second  is 
not  limited  to  New  York,  and  even  the  third  can  not  be  regarded 
as  of  purely  local  application,  when,  as  indicated  by  the  New 
York  Sun,  the  road  tours  of  the  opera  company  are  taken  into 
account.  Quite  naturally  New  York  views  herself  as  most 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Juilliard,  and  The  Tribune  shows  how 
her  needs  have  become  crying: 

"As  a  musical  center  New  York  has  been  approaching  primacy. 
There  is  steady  growth  in  musical  interest  and  taste.  In  num- 
bers the  attendance  at  musical  entertainments  during  the  season 
is  now  the  greatest  in  the  world.  But  much  has  been  lacking  in 
independence  and  in  the  encouragement  of  the  creative  spirit. 
Gold  is  generously,  even  lavishly,  poured  into  the  pockets  of 
artists  of  established  repute,  but  beginners  and  the  half-arrived 
struggle  against  great  obstacles.  Elsewhere,  public  funds  sup- 
port musical  activities,  but  here,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  sole 
reliance  has  been  in  receipts  of  the  box-office.  The  Juilliard 
gift  should  do  much  toward  bridging  the  critical  years  during 
which  many  must  choose  between  surrender  of  ideals  and  going 
hungry  and   unrecognized. 

"The  Rogers  fund  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art  is 
criticized  as  going  to  buy  the  canvases  of  the  dead  while  largely 
ignoring  those  of  the  living.  The  Juilliard  Foundation  will  not 
lie  open  to  this  objection,  for  music  is  contemporary  or  nothing. 
With  music  no  longer  a  mendicant  at  the  gate,  but  sustained  and 
nourished  by  a  tidy  income  of  its  own,  it,  may  !>>■  said  a  new 
musical  era  has  begun  in  Xew  York  and  America." 

Boston,    which   at   one   time    might   have   claimed    and    had 


AUGUSTUS   D.   JUILLIARD, 

By   whose   will   the   cause  of  musical  in- 
struction .  in   America   is   put   on   a  basis 
worthy  of  a  musical  nation. 


accorded  to  it  the  position  of  first  importance  musically,  strikes, 
in  The  Transcript,  the  note  of  democracy  to  which  the  purposes 
of  the  Juilliard  will  quite  obviously  lead: 

"Wo  may  well  hope  that  under  the  bequest  the  tendency  of 
the  gods  of  our  musical  adoration  to  make  of  the  nation's  music 
a  thing  for  great  technicists  or  virtuosi  only,  while  the  people 

themselves  do  no  more  than  listen  and 
look  on  in  wondering  admiration,  will  be 
in  a  great  measure  corrected.  Musi- 
has  always  been  in  the  heart  of  our 
people.  The  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  of 
Massachusetts  brought  the  sense  of  its 
importance  in  the  moral  development  of 
a  people  with  them  from  England — from 
an  England  which  had  fully  waked  to  the 
consciousness  of  the  greatness  of  the  musi- 
cal art.  The  noblest  panegyrists  of  the 
art  of  music,  and  the  most  deeply  sensitive 
souls  of  its  expression  that  the  world  had 
up  to  that  time  known,  were  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Inspired  by  Milton,  our 
Puritan  forefathers  were  genuine  parti- 
zans  of  the  musical  art.  It  is  as  Frederic 
Louis  Ritter  said  in  his  'Music  in  Ameri- 
ca': 'The  first  steps  of  American  musical 
development  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
first  establishment  of  English  Puritan 
colonies  in  New  England.'  The  senti- 
ment survived  through  New  England's 
history;  the  old  passion  is  not  dead  in 
our  hearts;  and  Boston  has  remained  true 
to  its  duty  of  upholding  the  standards  of 
pure"  music.  It  may  well  be  hoped  that 
one  of  the  achievements,  no  doubt  its 
greatest  achievement,  of  the  Juilliard 
Foundation  will  be  the  direct  associa- 
tion of  the  popular,  inherited,  and  spon- 
taneous love  of  music  with  the  highest 
and  finest  expressions  of  the  art  in  opera, 
and  in  orchestral,  choral,  and  sacred  music." 

A  feature  of  the  benefactor's  provision  that  strikes  the  New 
York  Times  is  his  reenforcement  of  activities  already  in  existence: 

"The  temptation  to  found  concrete  and  permanent  institu- 
tions is  very  great — has  too  often  proved  irresistible.  Sometimes 
the  institution,  tho  it  holds  forth  the  brightest  of  prospects, 
proves  in  actual  practise  to  be  fundamentally  misconceived. 
The  New  Theater  set  out  to  build  up  a  repertory  stock  com- 
pany on  the  model  of  the  Comedie  Francaise — and  discovered 
that  there  is  no  adequate  dramatic  repertory  in  the  English 
language;  that  there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of  actors  among 
us  capable  of  sustaining  worthily  the  leading  parts  in  the  few- 
great  dramas  which  we  do  possess,  and  that  even  if  the  material 
for  such  a  company  were  at  hand,  the  scale  of  modern  salaries 
would  make  it  prohibitively  expensive.  After  the  event,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  see  that  the  New  Theater  was  predestined  to 
failure.  The  money  which  was  sunk  in  it,  if  put  aside  in  tho 
manner  of  the  Juilliard  Foundation,  would  have  provided, 
through  all  time,  for  the  adequate  yearly  production  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Shakespearian  classics;  and  the  reputation  of  these 
productions  would  no  doubt  have  attracted  the  eager  service  of 
the  best  actors  and  producers  of  each  generation. 

"Even  when  successfully  launched  an  institution  may  be 
enfeebled  or  rendered  obsolete  by  changes  in  the  essential 
conditions  of  an  art  or  by  a  shifting  in  the  conditions  of  life  in 
the  community.  The  Metropolitan  Opera  itself  might  con- 
ceivably fall  upon  evil  days,  in  which  (as  has  happened  with  the 
drama  at  the  Krancais)  'star'  performers  have  become  so  ex- 
pensive and  new  works  of  interest  so  few  that  tho  economic 
basis  of  the  institution  would  be  rendered  doubtful.  If  such  a 
day  ever  comes  to  the  Metropolitan,  the  Juilliard  Foundation 
will  be  at  hand,  and  pledged  to  render  all  justifiable  assistance. 
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Thus,  tho  it  givos  us  no  permanent  musical  organization,  it 
seems  destined  to  become  more  deeply  and  truly  conservative 
than  any  organization  wliicli  has  been  or  could  l>o  devised. 

"This  is  only  one-hall'  of  its  promise.  By  the  testator's  will 
the  Foundation  is  required  to  retain  a  detached  altitude  and 
an  open  mind.  It  is  thus,  or  it  should  he,  tho  most  powerful  of 
all  factors  favoring  artistic  freedom  and  progress.  A  young 
singer  who  can  not  command  an  adequate  education,  a  musician 
or  composer  who  can  not 
command  a  hearing,  should 
find  it  predisposed  toward 
every  novel  and  truly 
vigorous  artistic  person- 
ality. Operas  too  rare 
and  too  original  for  the 
repertory  of  an  institution 
depending  upon  popular 
support  should  he  ren- 
dered possible.  Organic 
institutions  tend,  by  their 
very  nature,  to  become 
narrow  and  hidebound. 
The  spirit  of  such  a  foun- 
dation should  be,  not  that 
of  the  professor  or  master, 
but  that  of  the  friend — 
the  enlightened  lover  of 
musical  art." 

Musical  A  merica  (New 
York)  visions  a  bright 
future  for  music  in  this 
country,  but,  being  on 
the  inside,  it  is  also  not 
unaware  of  pitfalls  that 
strew  the  path  of  this 
particularly  temperamen- 
tal art: 

"If  the  Juiljiard  Foun- 
dation i>  radiant  with 
promise,  it  is  also  a  poten- 
tial source  of  danger. 
After  all,  the  manner  of  its 
administration  will  de- 
termine the  measure  of  its 
benefits.  Injudicious  man- 
agement and  apportion- 
ment, considerations  of 
politics,  incompetence,  cu- 
pidity, or  even  worse  can 
make  this  princely  legacy 
a  potent  seed  of  mischief.  Favoritism,  partizanship,  and  sinister 
machinations  are  not  unknown  in  our  musical  life.  They  have 
thwarted  its  best  interests  for  generations  and  they  are  rife  to- 
day. This  does  not  signify  that  the  workings  of  the  Foundation 
will  be  governed  by  chicanery,  malice,  or  uncharitableness.  But 
human  nature  is  always  human  nature,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
guarantee  that  divergent  interests  and  affiliations  will  not  clash 
in  the  functioning  of  this  puissant  trust  or  that  general  co- 
operation and  beneficence  may  not  in  some  cases  turn  to  opposi- 
tion and  conflict.  Such  a  peril  can  be  overdrawn,  to  be  sure. 
But  it  should  not  be  overlooked  in  tho  elation  and  gratitude 
which  Mr.  Juilliard's  great  gift  must  inspire 

"Should,  the  Foundation  work  out  in  accordance  with  the 
desires  of  its  creator;  should  its  administration  be  scrupulous 
ai\d  the  judgment  of  its  executives  sound,  there  is  not  a  reputable 
organization  in  tho  country  which  may  not  secure  itself  effec- 
tually against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  circumstances  that  make 
trafficking  in  music  unprofitable;  not  an  American  student  of 
talent  whose  path,  either  in  America,  or  abroad,  need  be  steep 
and  thorny  out  of  material  tribulations;  not  a  society  for  the 
benefit  of  composers  that  should  lack  the  means  of  encouraging 
the  creative;  not  an  orchestra  of  worth  having  periodic  need  to 
pass  the  hat  around  a  circle  of  millionaires.  Music  and  rrusi 
cians  have  suffered  through  the  years  from  popular  misappre- 
hension and  slander.  The  recognition  proffered  the  art  and  its 
exponents  in  such  superlavish  fashion  by  a  man  of  highest 
standing  will  do  much  to  give  the  thoughtless  generality  pause. 
Augustus  D.  Juilliard's  millions  may  not  in  themselves  make  us 
a  musical  nation.  They  may  not  impel  the  generation  of  mas- 
terpieces. But  if  those  masterpieces  are  latent,  they  provide 
a  powerful  lever  to  bring  them  to  the  light  of  day." 


SAVED    FROM   THE   LOUVAIN   FIRE. 

One  of  the  chief  treasures  of  the  Ohurch  of  St.  Pierre  de  Louvain,  the  "  Last 
Supper,"  by  Dierick  Bouts,  will  be  returned  by  the  Germans. 


GIVING    BELGIUM   BACK   HER   PICTURES 

BELGIUM,  As  WELL  As  ITALY  AM)  PRANCE,  will 
have  back  from  t  he  ( ierma  lis  her  ravished  art  treasures. 
In  her  case  the  peril  was  even  greater  than  the  others  suf- 
crrii,  for  with  her  country  overrun,  her  works  of  art  were  incon- 
stant jeopardy.     We  have  it  on  the  word  of  returning  officers  of 

our  own  Army  that,  pages 
from  illuminated  missals 
of  the  fourteenth  and 
fifteenth  cent uries  w i  r< 
found  in  German-officer 
dugouts,  used  as  shaving- 
papers.  So  as  long  ago  as 
September,  1914,  and  later, 
in  December,  1917,  Sir 
( laude  Phillips  drew  atten- 
tion in  the  London  Daily 
Telegraph  to  the  deadly 
peril  then  existing  to  two 
masterpieces  of  Flemish 
art,  a  "Last  Supper,"  by 
Dierick  Bouts,  and  "The 
Adoration  of  the  Lamb," 
by  Hubert  and  Jan  van 
Eyck.  It  was  this  art 
writer,  says  The  Daily 
Telegraph,  who  suggested 
the  necessity  of  a  strict 
account  from  the  enemy 
as  to  the  fate  of  these 
pictures,  and  "it  is  pre- 
cisely this  recommenda- 
tion on  which  the  Allies 
are  apparently  determined 
to  act.".  Germany  is  to 
be  compelled  to  hand  over 
to  Belgium  these  treasures, 
which  were  originally 
among  her  chief  glories. 
The  interesting  thing  is 
that  the  restoration  also 
includes  the  dismembered 

parts  of  those  altar-works  which  have  long  reposed  in  German' 

museums.     We  read: 

"It  is  now,  we  are  glad  to  say,  certain  that  both  Louvain  and 
Ghent  will  recover  the  pictures  which  were  their  glory,  as  well 
as  some  equivalent  for  the  manuscripts,  prints,  maps,  and  col- 
lections so  ruthlessly  and  wantonly  destroyed  in  the  invasion  of 
Belgian  territory. 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  our  readers  if  we  recall  what  Sir 
Claude  v/rote  on  the  occasions  already  referred  to.  In  alluding 
to  the  chief  treasures  in  the  Church  of  St.  Pierre  de  Louvain  he 
characterizes  the  'Last  Supper'  of  Dierick  Bouts  (then  believed 
to  have  been  destroyed)  in  the  following -words: 

"'But  perhaps  the  masterpiece  of  Bouts,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  Flemish  fifteenth-century  art,  was  the 
polyptych  painted  by  him  for  the  altar  of  the  Holy  Sacrament 
in  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Pierre.  The  central  panel  of  this 
work,  whereon  was  represented  the  Last  Supper,  was  the  chief 
adornment  of  that  church  and  of  the  ancient  city;  .  .  .  and 
in  committing  an  act  of  wanton  violence — a  crime  for  which 
posterity  will  refuse  to  find  words  of  pardon  or  excuse — the 
Prussian  commander  has  also  been  guilty  of  an  act  of  incredible 
ignorance,  of  boundless  stupidity.  For,  strange  to  say,  the  wings 
which  once  completed  this  famous  altar-piece  .  .  .  are  in  Ger- 
many. In  the  Alte  Pinakothek  of  Munich  are  preserved  "The 
Gathering  of  the  Manna"  and  "The  Meeting  of  Abraham  and 
Melchisedek."  In  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  of  Berlin  are 
to  be  found  "The  Prophet  Elijah  in  the  Desert"  and  "The  Feast 
of  Passover."' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  now  know  that  the  central  panel  of 
the  great  altar-piece  by  Dierick  Bouts  was  not  destroyed  when 
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Louvain  was  burned  as  was  at  first  believed. 

a  place  of  safety." 


It  was  removed  to 


The  work  which  Ghent  will  soon  rejoice  over.  "The  Adora- 
tion of  the  Lamb,"  by  Hubert  and  Jan  van  Eyck,  is  "the  first 
and  greatest  masterpiece  of  fifteenth-century  painting  produced 
in  Flanders."  More  than  that,  Sir  Claude  calls  it  "the  greatest 
and  most  original  monument  of  Christian  art  that  northern 
Europe  has  to  show:  perhaps  the  most- sublime  creation  of 
fifteenth-century  art  altogether."     Continuing: 

"The  invention  in  the  main  of  Hubert  van  Eyck,  the  greater 
genius — but  continued  and  carried  to  completion  by  Jan  van 
Eyck,    the    greater  craftsman 
— this  world-famous  polyptyeh 
is  still,  as  all  the  world  knows. 


after  the  Fall' — wholly  undraped  figures  depicted  with  unflinch- 
ing realism  and  yet  with  infinite  pathos.  .  .  .  But  it  is  in  the 
panels  of  the  lower  range  that  Hubert  van  Eyck's  invention  cul- 
minates. Here  he  has  realized,  with  a  poetry  greater  iitill  than 
his  astonishing  technical  skill,  a  vision  as  fair,  as  radiant,  as  holy 
as  any  that  ever  gladdened  mortal  eyes.  In  the  upper  zone  it 
is  the  Human,  mitigating  and  making  comprehensible  the 
Divine,  that  moves  and  subdues  the  onlooker;  in  the  lower  zone 
it  is  the  Divine  in  the  Human,  not  so  much  smoothing  out  the 
ruggedness  of  man,  or  mitigating  the  agomr  of  his  wrestling,  as 
making  visible  through  this  ruggedness  the  soft  glow  of  the 
Divine  light,  and  showing  it  thus  transfigured,  lifted  to  a  higher, 
a  more  essential  truth.  ...  In  the  center  of  the  middle  panel 
is  set  up  the  Altar  of  the  Lamb,  adored  by  white-robed  angels." 

The  article  concludes  with  this  recommendation: 
Is  it  not   meet  that   this,    the    great    masterpiece,   the 

great  central  fight  of 
Flemish  art,  should  be 
restored,  so  far  as  may 
be  possible,  to  its  pristine 
shape  in  its  chapel  at 
St.  Bavon?  As  thus  re- 
constituted, would  it  not 
stand  forth  a  memorial, 
nobler  far  than  any  other 
that  could  be  imagined, 
to  the  heroism  of  the 
Belgian  people?  To  the 
center  of  the  'Adoration,' 
which  remains  at  Ghent, 
Brussels  would  willingly 
yield  up  the  'Adam'  and 
'Eve,'  while  the  Kaiser- 
Friedrich  Museum  might 
see  the  propriety  of  re- 
storing as  an  amende 
honorable  the  wings  of  the 
marvelous'  altar-piece, 
which  should  never  have 
been  detached  from  the 
center  or  allowed  to  leave 
the  church  for  which 
they  were  painted." 
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SINGING  ANGELS,  "  GOD  THE  FATHER,  '•  MUSICAL  ANGELS, 

In  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum,        In  the  Chapel  of  St.  Bavon,  Ghent.  In  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum, 
Berlin.  Berlin. 

PARTS  OF  THE   GHENT  ALTAR-PIECE   BY  THE  VAN  EYCKS. 


in  existence,  and,  considering  the  vicissitudes  through  which  it 
has  passed,  is  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation.  But  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  found  in  its  entirety  in  the  quiet  chapel  of  St. 
Bavon  at  Ghent.  There,  of  the  original  altar-piece,  are  (or 
were)  preserved  only  the  great  central  panels.  The  wings,  if 
possible,  more  wonderful  and  certainly  better  preserved  than 
these,  are  in  the  Kaiser-Friedrich  Museum  of  Berlin.  The 
life-size  figures  of 'Adam'and  'Eve,' in  the  later  years  deemed  by 
the  clergy  too  frankly  and  realistically  nude  for  a  church,  have 
been  transferred  to  the  Brussels  Gallery,  of  which  they  are  now 
for  were  until  lately)  the  crowning  adornment.  ...  At  Ghent 
the  original  center  panels  of  the  altar-piece  are  completed  with 
the  wings  of  the  copy  made  by  the  Flemish  painter,  Michel 

ie." 

From  the  details  which  Sir  Claude  Phillips  gives  of  the  great 
work,  a  few  extracts  are  taken: 

"Above,  in  the  center,  is  enthroned  in  hieratic  majesty  Clod  the 
Father,  sceptered  and  wearing  the  triple  tiara.  .  .  .  At  his  right, 
golden-haired,  azure-robed,  crowned  with  jewels  and  lilies,  and, 
above  these,  with  stars,  is  seated  Mary;  .  .  .  at  his  left  appears 
John  the  Baptist.  .  .  .  And  then  again  on  the  left  are  seen  the 
Singing  Angels,  celestial  choristers  robed  in  brocade  of  red  and 
gold.   .  .   .  On  either  side   of  these  groups  are  the  'First  Parents 


WAR-LINGO  IN 
FRANCE  —  Whether 
the  Academy  accepts 
them  for  the  French 
dictionary  or  not,  cer- 
tain American  words,  we 
are  told  in  the  Newr  York 
Evening  Post,  seem  there 
to  stay.  The  French 
peasant  must  say  "Gid- 
dap"  so  long  as  he  drives  our  relinquished  army-mule,  which  is 
deaf  to  such  an  exhortation  as  allez.  The  Star*  and  Stripes  finds 
this  a  humorous  linguistic  memento,  which  our  Southern  States 
may  take  particular  pride  in.     But — 

"If  this  were  the  worst  linguistic  atrocity  chargeable  to  the 
English-speaking  armies  as  a  result  of  their  lengthy  occupation 
of  parts  of  France  it  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  they  have  done 
far  worse  things  to  their  allies.  'Trez  been'  and  'No  bon' 
are  now  part  of  the  common  currency  of  conversation  throughout 
the  northern  part  of  France. 

"  "No  bon,' says  sharp-eyed  madame  at  the  shop  or  cafe  when 
a  Tommy  or  a  dough- boy  hands  her  a  suspicious  coin,  and  'trez 
been'  is  the  alert  reply  of  some  little  gutter-snipe  to  an  attempt 
at  conversation.  As  for  mademoiselle,  she  understands  per- 
fectly the  advances  of  a  cavalier  who  says  bluntly.  'Promenard 
avec  moy.'  There  was  some  justification  for  the  remark  of  a 
scholarly  Frenchman  who  recently  told  a  British  officer:  'You 
English  have  ruined  my  language  for  a  hundred  years.'  And 
perhaps  there  was  equal  justification  for  the  tag  of  the  popular 
English  music-hall  song  which  runs: 

If  my  boy  Tommj  wants  i<>  parley-voo, 

Let  him  come  home  and  parley-voo  with  me. 
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"THE   ALTAR   OP   THE   LAMB." 

The  central  panel  of  the  great  altar-piece  by  the  brothers  Van  Eyck  which  it  is  proposed  to  reassemble  at  Ghent,  some  of  its   parts  having 
for  years  been  in  German  possession.    These  restorations  are  included  in  the  provisions  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 


THE   VALUE   OF    "DAZZLE -PAINTING" 

CAMOUFLAGE  AS  A  WORD  of  common  conversation 
has  outworn  some  of  its  first  popularity,  and  by  the 
same  token  the  art  itself  has  failed  to  accomplish  all 
that  war-necessities  first  claimed  for  it.  As  applied  particularly 
to  ships  where  the  expedient  took  the  official  title  of  "dazzle- 
painting,"  its  value  in  reducing  visibility  was  only  limited. 
What  it  did  produce  was  deception  concerning  a  vessel's  course, 
altho  the  motion  of  the  vessel  in  itself  betrayed  its  path  pretty 
clearly.  Animals  who  make  use  of  the  biological  principle  of 
protective  coloring  do  so  by  staying  still.  Mr.  Norman  Wilkin- 
son, the  English  painter,  who  claims  to  be  the  originator  of  the 
idea  of  "  dazzle-painting,"  writes  to  the  London  Times  to  set  clear 
some  of  its  limitations  as  well  as  its  successes: 

"Dazzle-painting,'  so  called  officially,  had  one  purpose  in 
view  only,  viz.,  to  upset  a  submarine-commander's  estimate  of  a 
vessel's  course  when  carrying  out  an  attack  with  torpedo.  I 
was  under  no  misapprehension  as  to  its  value  for  gunnery,  and 
in  my  original  submission  to  the  Admiralty  in  May,  1917,  made 
no  claim  that  it  might  be  used  for  this  purpose,  as  T  felt  certain 
that  paint  alone  could  not  possibly  have  sufficient  carrying- 
power  to  stultify  the  enemy's  range-finders  at  the  great  distances 
at  which  a  modern  action  would  probably  be  fought.  Subse- 
quent experiments  on  dazzled  ships  with  range-finders  justified 
this  belief. 

"The  accurate  estimation  of  a  vessel's  course  is  the  prime 
factor  required  by  a  submarine-commander  to  insure  successful 
attack.  In  every  dazzle  design  this  point  was  studied  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  others,  i.e.,  to  frustrate  accurate  calculation  of 
course.  The  mere  breaking  up  of  a  vessel's  form  by  strongly 
contrasting  colors  would  not  achieve  this  end  without  careful 
study  of  the  perspective  and  balance  of  the  'design.  I  am  not 
aware  that  this  occurs  in  biology,  i.e.,  the  disguise  of  direction. 
Surely  the  obliterative  coloring  of  birds  and  animals  is  only 
operative  so  long  as  the  bird  or  animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest;  the 
moment  movement  commences  the  illusion  is  destroyed.  The 
ship  subject  to  torpedo-attack  is  in  constant  movement.  Again, 
in  how  many  cases  is  nature's  scheme  for  protection  successful 
when  the  subject  is  seen  on  a  ridge  silhouetted  against  the 
sky?  Yet  this  is  the  only  point  of  view  from  a  submarine 
when  observing  a  ship  through  the  periscope." 


Contrasting  colors  then  were  not  used,  as  in  nature,  in  order 
to  obliterate  the  object  altogether.  Mr.  Wilkinson  denies  the 
practical  value  of  applying  to  ships  the  expedient  employed 
by  nature  called  a  compensative  shading.  This  occurs  when 
a  part  of  "the  object  which  would  naturally  be  in  shadow  is 
painted  pure  white.     Mr.  Wilkinson  says: 

"I  must  say  that  after  extensive  observations  at  sea  I  have 
failed  to  observe  any  gain  in  this  method  of  painting.  .  .  . 
What  shadows  are  there  in  our  modern  battle-ships  to  com- 
pensate which  would  retain  white  paint  for  more  than  a  few 
hours? 

"There  is  one  point  I  should  like  to  emphasize  in  the  matter 
of  ship  camouflage,  and  that  is  the  practical  application  of  a 
design  to  a  ship.  A  schema  may  be  evolved  which  appears  per- 
fect on  paper,  but  the  result  when  actually  applied  will  be  most 
disappointing.  Most  theorists  with  whom  I  have  come  in  con- 
'tact,  and  they  are  many,  only  think  in  '  one  ship '  when  evolving 
a  scheme  for  disguise.  What  has  to  be  realized  is  that  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  hundreds  of  ships'  painting  simultaneously 
and  at  high  pressure.  The  authorities  concerned  with  shipping 
during  the  war  could  not  think  of  any  delay  in  unloading  and 
getting  vessels  to  sea  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  Conse- 
quently the  painting  of  these  vessels  had  to  be  carried  out 
while  loading  or  unloading,  and  under  every  other  disadvantage, 
such  as  rain  and  coal-dust.  We  were  sometimes  able  to  get  a 
hose  on  to  parts  of  a  ship  blackened  with  coal-dust  while  paint- 
ing, sometimes  not.  So  that  I  fear  so  subtle  a  thing  as  com- 
pensative shading  would  have  vanished  before  a  vessel  put  to 
sea.  It  may  be  mentioned  here  that  over  three  thousand 
British  ships  alone  were  dazzle-painted  in  the  last  eighteen 
months  of  the  war,  and  we  sometimes  had  as  many  as  one 
hundred  vessels  painting  in  one  port  simultaneously. 

"It  should  be  remembered  that  dazzle-painting  was  adopted 
at  a  time  when  twenty  to  thirty  ships  were  being  sunk  weekly, 
so  that  the  life  of  the  nation  depended  on  turning  ships  round 
and  getting  them  to  sea  again  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 

"Dazzle-painting  was  never  intended  for  use  on  'ships  of  the 
line,'  but  only  for  merchantmen,  singly  or  in  convoy,  and  war- 
vessels  working  with  them;  and  judging  from  the  great  number 
of  enthusiastic  reports  received  from  merchant  captains,  who 
in  the  early  stages  of  dazzle-painting  were  averse  to  it,  but  later 
came  to  see  its  object,  there  can  b9  no  question  that  it  achieved 
its  purpose." 


CATHOLICS  DENY  A  CATHOLIC   "PERIL"   IN  THE   LEAGUE 


SENATOR  SHERMAN'S  FEAR  that  the  Vatican  will 
dominate  the  League  of  Nations  moves  certain  Catholic 
journals  to  take  up  the  cudgels  in  reply.  This  senatorial 
psychology  is  more  to  be  met  with  "in  bucolic  districts,  at  a 
cross-road  town  in  Alabama,  or  in  the  hectic  pulpits  of  some 
Eastern  small  city,"  says  the 
Catholic  Citizen  (Milwaukee). 
It  goes  on  to  explain  the  Illi- 
nois Senator  as  beginning  poli- 
tical life  as  a  "county  judge," 
and  entering  the  Senate  with 
pride  in  himself  "'on  account 
of  his  physical  resemblance  to 
Abraham  Lincoln."  It  makes 
the  unfeeling  remark  that  "no- 
body has  ever  discovered  any 
intellectual  resemblance,"  and 
proceeds  with  a  contemptuous 
analysis  of  the  Senator's  re- 
ligious position: 

"His  election  to  the  United 
States  Senate  seems  to  prove 
that  a  small-bore  mediocrity 
may,  at  times,  dodge  some  dis- 
tance in  advance  of  the  proces- 
sion, under  favorable  circum- 
stances. He  claims  to  be  of 
no  church.  He  has  lost  his 
faith,  but  he  retains  his  fear — ■ 
the  ghostly  fear  of  a  back- 
woods sectarian,  and  the  power 
to  conjure  up  at  will  the  vision 
of  a  rawhead  and  bloody-bones 
surmounted  by  a  tiara.  Instead 
of  reading  modern  history,  this 
Senator  reads  Mack  the  Giant- 
Killer,'  and  is  thrilled  and 
hopes  to  thrill  others  with  those 
fearsome  lines: 

Fee,  faw,  fum! 

I  smell  the  blood  of  a  Protestun. 


The  Catholic  Universe  (Cleve- 
land;  takes   Senator   Sherman 

more  coolly  in  hand,  examining  his  assertions  contained  in  the 
speech  we  gave  an  account  of  on  July  5,  that  the  Pope  is  su- 
preme in  more  than  half  the  nations  that  will  be  a  party  to  the 
League,  a  circumstance  to  be  "viewed  with  alarm,"  "since  the 
Catholics  of  the  world  believe  that  the  Pope  is  infallible  and 
the  Pope  still  lays  claim  to  temporal  sovereignty."  But,  points 
out  The  Catholic  Citizen: 

"The  nations  that  he  calls  Catholic  are  not  in  any  sense  dom- 
inated by  the  Vatican.  The  nations  of  Europe  that  are  Catholic 
are  France,  Italy,  Spain,  Belgium,  and  Austria.  Everyone  knows 
that  the  Vatican  does  not  dominate  France  or  Italy.  On  the 
contrary,  both  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  are  openly 
hostile  to  the  Catholic  Church.  Spain  and  Belgium  may  be 
eliminated,  since  Spain  is  only  a  second-rate  Power  and  Belgium  is 
too  small  a  country  to  have  any  gnat  weight  in  the  affairs  of  the 
world.     The  war  has  practically  eliminated  Austria  as  a  Power. 

"The  Senator  finds  a  menace  in  the  faith  of  Catholics  in  papal 
infallibility.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Senator  Sherman  is  sin- 
cere when  he  makes  this  statement.  Any  Catholic  child  could 
t.cll  him  that  papal  infallibility  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with 
political  questions.  No  Pope  has  ever  claimed  to  be  infallible 
in  matters  of  politics,  just  as  no  Catholic  believes  that  the  Pope 


THE   SENATOR   WHO  "LOOKS   LIKE   LINCOLN." 

Sherman,  of  Illinois,  who  is  accused  of  seeing  menace  in  the  Vatican 
through  reading  "Jack  the  Giant-Killer"  instead  of  history. 


is  infallible  in  such  affairs.  Papal  infallibility  is  restricted  to 
matters  of  faith  and  morals.  Surely  Senator  Sherman  knows 
this.  If  he  does  not  know  it  he  manifests  an  ignorance  that  is 
surprizing  in  a  United  States  Senator.  Since  he  did  not  know 
what  is  papal  infallibility,  he  should  have  made  an  effort  to 
find  out  before  he  dragged  the  subject  into  a  political  debate. 

"The  Senator  says  that  'the 
peril  lies  in  the  claim  of  papal 
power,  never  abjured,  never 
disavowed.'  Most  certainly 
the  Holy  Father  claims  tem- 
poral power.  Since  the  Italian 
Government  robbed  him  of  the 
city  that  had  been  his  by  every 
right  and  title  for  over  a  thou- 
sand years,  the  Pope  has  pro- 
tested before  the  civilized  world. 
Senator  Sherman  might  profit- 
ably read  an  article  written 
by  a  Protestant  in  the  cur- 
rent number  of  The  Atlantic 
Monthly.  Speaking  of  the 
Roman  question  and  the  pro- 
priety of  introducing  it  into  the 
Peace  Conference,  the  writer 
says : '  Whether  we  like  the  Pope 
or  not,  we  cannot  get  away  from 
the  fact  that  he  and  his  three 
hundred  millions  of  Catholics 
exist  and  count  for  something 
in  the  world.  It  seems,  then, 
worth  while,  even  at  the  risk  of 
adding  an  extra  subject  to  the 
innumerable  problems  to  be 
solved,  to  study  the  old  ques- 
tion to  find  out  if  there  is  any- 
thing wrong;  if  so,  whether  it  is 
possible  to  right  it,  and  whether 
it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  world  that  it  should  be 
put  right.'  This  writer  has 
some  respect  for  the  three  hun- 
dred million  Catholics  that  ex- 
ist and  count  for  something  in 
the  world.  Senator  Sherman 
evidently  believes  that  these 
three  hundred  million  Catho- 
lics, millions  of  whom  fought 
side  by  side  with  American 
troops  on  the  fields  of  Flanders,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
whom  gave  up  their  lives  that  liberty  might  live,  do  not  count 
for  anything  in  the  world,  and  that  they  may  be  insulted  with 

impunity 

"On  the  face  of  it,  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  Senator 
Sherman  is  so  obse.sed  with  a  hatred  of  anything  that  belongs 
to  the  political  party  that  is  opposed  to  him  that  he  is  ready 
to  falsify  historical  facts  to  insult  his  Catholic  fellow  citizens,  to 
malign  the  Holy  Father,  to  embarrass  a  Democratic  administra- 
tion. We  can  understand  party  fealty  and  can  admire  it  to  a 
degree.  When  it  goes  to  the  extent  that  Senator  Sherman  has 
gone  in  his  stupid  outburst  against  the  Catholic  Church,  it  is 
unpardonable  and  it  is  malicious." 

In  the  Senator's  own  State  not  so  much  heat  is  aroused  over 
the  matter.  In  fact,  The  A<  u-  World  (Catholic,  Chicago)  makes 
use  of  the  retort  uttered  by  Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane  that  "the 
threatened  danger  to  the  League  of  Nations  from  any  Catholic 
ascendency  is  laid  by  the  obvious  fact  that  it  will  be  dominated 
by  England."  It  rehearses  how  "England  made  certain  in  the 
eighteenth  century  that  a  ( 'atholic  would  never  .-it  on  h;«r  ihrone," 
and  then  "brought  over  from  Germany  the  most  dissolute  brood 
that  ever  made  pretense  to  kingly  power,"  ending  with: 
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:;: 


"Now,  surely,  with  six  British  votes,  the  largest  fleet  in  the 
world,  the  moral  sway  of  the  League  of  Nations  by  tha  Pope 
m;iy  give  a  nightmare  to  bigots,  but  i t .  hardly  gives  any  very 
serious  worry  to  Great  Britain." 


RELIGION   OF   THE   RETURNING    SOLDIER 

ATHEISTS  DID  NOT  EXIST  AT  THE  FRONT,  says  an 

/-\     army  officer;  every  man  had  a  prayer  on  his  lips.     The 

•*-    -*-  soldier  has  gone  through  an  experience  that  transforms 

the  soul,  and   the  men   now  coming  home  are  ready  to  listen   to 

any  preacher  with  the  real  message.     But  what  preacher  will  be 

great  enough  to  claim  the  right  of  attention  from  men  who  have 
passed  through  heaven  or  perehanee  through  hell?  The  ques- 
tion is  put  in  The  Watchman-Examiner  (New  York)  by  a  clergy- 
man, William  Russell  Owen,  now  stationed  at  Ohaumont,  the 
general  headquarters  of  the  American  Army  in  France.  This 
apprehension  was  so  felt  by  an  English  clergyman  that  after 
more  than  a  year  at  the  front  he  gave  up  his  career  in  the 
church  and  went  into  business.  Mr.  Owen's  observations  are 
drawn  from  seeing  the  soldier  since  the  armistice.  The  human- 
izing quality  of  the  army  uniform  has  given  him  the  chance  of 
seeing  the  soldier  off  guard.  Since  the  excitement  of  fighting 
has  lulled  into  quiet  waiting,  he  says,  "the  American  soldier 
has  been  relaxed,  untensioned,  unkeyed,  restless,  obsessed  with 
the  one  fond  dream  of  'going  back  home.' "  Trench  religion  has 
crystallized  into  an  experience  of  God.  Mr.  Owen  thinks  his 
point  of  vantage  is  better  for  judging  than  those  who  served  the 
Army  in  its  hours  of  fighting: 

"Many  of  our  thoughtful  observers  have  given  to  us  their 
impressions  of  the  unrevived  soldier.  'Not  the  least  semblance 
of  an  awakening'  some  who  have  visited  the  trenches  have  re- 
ported to  us.  Others  have  said  that  the  old  orthodoxy  has  been 
thrown  to  the  scrap-heap;  the  soldiers  are  putting  heroism,  brav- 
ery, unselfishness,  and  humility  to  the  fore  as  the  cardinal  Chris- 
tian virtues,  and  the  gospel  that  calls  for  the  restraints  of  our 
common  civilization  is  not  regarded  by  the  soldiers  as  having 
anything  to  do  with  their  religion,  or  words  which  mean  the 
same  thing.  A  great  deal  of  hysterical  thinking  has  been  palmed 
off  on  the  good  American  people  as  the  sound  judgment  of  our 
best-balanced  religious  leaders.  Practically  all  of  the  things  of 
which  I  read  and  heard  before  I  came  to  France  were  written 
and  said  as  the  result  of  a  hectic  flush.  They  certainly  do  not 
obtain  now.  Trench  religion  has  changed  since  these  maturer 
lads  have  had  time  to  think  normally  for  themselves,  rather  than 
have  writers  tell  us  what  the  writers  think  the  soldier  ought  to 
he  thinking. 

"Much  of  the  analysis  of  the  trench  religion  has  been  gath- 
ered from  fugitive  phrases  out  of  the  tortures  of  the  inconve- 
niences, the  raptures  of  advances  and  victories,  the  broken  hearts 
of  severed  friendships  after  a  battle,  or  from  the  bewildered 
minds  of  lads  whose  souls  were  nascent  or  kicking  about  in  the 
swaddling-clothes  of  war.  'Now  these  men  have  matured  ten 
years,'  said  a  colonel  sitting  at  my  side  at  mess.  He  had  been 
in  the  standing-army  game  for  long  years,  and  he  had  seen  the 
untried  lad  grow  in  stature,  capacity,  and  the  graces  of  the  sold. 
Every  soldier  whom  I  have  seen  has  either  been  frightened  or 
disappointed.  Those  who  have  lived  in  the  indescribable  shell- 
fire  of  the  front — all  of  them — have  been  conscious  of  the  shel- 
tering care  of  the  Keeper  of  Israel.  'When  I  was  at  the  front,' 
said  a  Jew  to  me,  'I  promised  God  to  cut  out  everything  if  he 
would  save  me  from  the  shells.'  Then  he  added,  with  a  laugh, 
'But  all  of  them  things  vanished  now.'  A  captain  said  to  me: 
'  I  am  not  much  on  religion  as  they  preach  it,  but  any  man 
who  says  he  did  not  pray  at  the  front  is  lying.  There  were  ab- 
solutely no  atheists  at  the  front.'  " 

Tragic  has  been  the  disappointment  of  those  men  whose 
orders  kept  them  at  some  detail  behind  the  lines.  It  is  foxind 
that — 

"Some  of  them  are  bitter  over  their  fate,  but  most  of  them 
are  revamped  of  soul  because  the  severest  test  of  their  real  worth 
has  come  in  playing  the  man,  in  missing  the  fray  with  its  glory 
and  danger,  its  perils  and  death.  Never  have  I  seen  better 
attention  anywhere  in  America  than  is  given  to  any  sincere  and 
virile    speaker    of    the  unclothed,    unveneered,   uncamouflaged 


Christianity.  That  type  of  preacher  is  held  by  an  attention 
which  is  akin  to  a  charm.  Nobody  sleeps  through  a  sermon  in 
France  to-day.     Silently  they  Bay  to  sou:    'Preacher,  we  have 

seen  God.      We  do  QOl   understand  what    we  saw.      We  have  lold 

no  one.     We  can  not  tell  these  things  to  others,     [f  your  Chri 

tianity  and  what  we  have  discovered  in  God  and  our  fellows  are 
the  same,  in  the  name  of  Highest  Heaven  tell  us  all  you  know.' 
There  is  but  one  condition  linn  of  a  great  bearing.  They  ask, 
'Is  this  preacher  real?'     Nothing  else  matters. 

"A  young  lad,  a  lawyer  from  Missouri,  said  to  me:  'Yes,  I 
have  seen  men  from  their  own  levels.  I  have  refused  promotions 
to  observe  these  soldiers.  I  knew  my  unit,  the  homelife,  the 
personnel,    the  habits.      I    have  discovered    thai    life   teems   with 

magnificent  qualities  of  manhood,  bul  I  have  been  Burprized  al 
the  sources  from  which  I  discovered  the  greatest  virtues  of  help- 
fulness. When  1  limped  with  the  rheumatism  it  was  the  Gas- 
house  gang  that  tenderly  as  a  woman  took  piece  by  piece  my 
equipment  and  carried  my  loads  for  inc.  My  own  kind  which 
knew  me  best,  and  with  whom  had  been  all  the  courteous  ex- 
changes of  life,  theso  had  very  little  care  that  I  could  not  keep 

up.  I  shall  go  back  and  cultivate  the  religious  elements  which  lie 
buried  deep  in  the  so-called  wastrels  of  our  common  civilization. 
Tiny  need  a  better  chance.'  Of  course,  Christianity  with  the 
transforming  friendship  of  Christ  is  what  he  has  discovered,  but 
in  other  terms.  You  who  preach  Christianity,  yours  is  the  task- 
now  to  be  the  imafraid  and  uncowed  prophets  who  interpret  to 
these  men  what  they  have  seen  and  heard  and  know.  Ah,  if 
we  are  afraid  to  speak  with  authority  of  conviction — there  is  the 
failure." 

Our  men  in  France  are  not  thinking  about  the  church,  simply 
because  there  is  no  church  there.  But  Mr.  Owen  warns  the 
church  to  be  thinking  about  them: 

"If  men  were  interested  in  the  church  before  they  eame  to 
France,  all  of  these  will  be  interested  when  they  return.  If  they 
were  negligent  of  the  church  before  they  came  into  the  Army — 
well,  that  is  that  task.  Many,  many  new  recruits  ar3  waiting 
to  be  guided  by  the  church  that  itself  is  awakened.  No  other 
kind  of  church  will  have  any  appeal  to  the  man  who  was  not  a 
churchman  before  the  war.  Thousands  of  these  Christian  re- 
cruits will  be  alert  to  enter  upon  the  vital  ministries  of  the  living 
church.  They  will  give  the  church  a  chance.  Of  that  I  am 
convinced,  but  their  idea  of  what  the  church  ought  to  do  to 
help  men  is  that  of  tha  church  projecting  itself  and  giving  way 
itself  in  order  to  nourish  its  growth.  The  preacher  who  leaves 
out  the  cross  and  its  values  to  save  will  preach  to  unresponsive 
soldiers." 


WILHELM'S  DEVOTIONALISM  —  That  the  conscience  of 
the  Kaiser  takes  on  the  color  that  is  expected  of  it,  or  that  it  is 
represented  in  popular  cartoons,  seems  hardly  borne  out  by  re- 
ports that  come  from  Amerongen.  According  to  a  letter  of  a 
clergyman  of  the  Moravian  Brethren  that  has  reached  Berlin, 
his  ex-Majesty,  says  Mr.  William  C.  Dreher,  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "has  taken  to  religion  more 
strongly  than  ever,  and  his  chief  unhappiness  now  is  that  the 
German  people  do  not  betake  themselves  to  their  knees  before 
God."  This  good  clergyman,  we  are  told,  holds  religious 
services  often  at  Amerongen  and  has  had  more  or  less  prolonged 
talks  with  the  ex-Kaiser  and  his  wife.  The  pastor  wants  this 
letter  circulated  as  widely  as  possible,  and  Mr.  Dreher  expresses 
his  willingness  to  help  him,  but  doubts  whether  he  is  "also 
helping  the  principal  in  the  case."     The  pastor  writes  as  follows: 

"I  have  never  heard  a  complaint  from  the  Kaiser's  mouth — 
never  a  word  indicating  that  he  regards  himself  as  greatness 
wronged.  He  is  ever  thinking  only  of  others,  about  the  future 
of  his  people.  With  what  love  he  speaks  of  them,  of  his  brave 
army,  his  court  preachers  and  pastors.  It  was  really  touching, 
on  his  birthday  to  see  how  he  eame  to  the  defense  of  his  people-. 
'  The  misery  of  the  war  and  hunger  brought  the  people  to  such 
a  pass' — that  was  his  view.  He  said  once,  with  deep  sadness: 
'Before  the  German  people  fall  upon  their  knees  before  God 
there  is  no  salvation.'  Twice  he  said  to  me,  'I  am  in  God's 
hands.'  Every  day  he  takes  part  in  the  morning  worship,  which 
Count  Bentinek  holds  with  his  family  and  servants  in  the  Dutch 
language. 

"The  Kaiser  takes  an  interest  in  everything  and  works  much. 
Count  Bentinek  said  to  me  that  the  Kaiser  continues  to  become 
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greater  in  his  misfortune.  Tn  spite  of  all  that  weighs  upon  his 
heart,  he  can  still  tell  with  humor  how  many  trees  he  has  chopped 
into  stove-wood  for  Count  Bentinek.  There  arc  people  who, 
when  they  arc  in  sorrow,  exercise  a  depressing  influence  upon 
their  entire  surroundings.  In  Amerongen  the  case  is  quite 
different:  wherever  the  Kaiser  comes  there  is  sunshine.  The 
Kaiserin  is  great  comfort  to  him.  She  takes  their  experiences 
hard;  she  has  often  wept  in  speaking  to  me  of  conditions  in 
Berlin."  

SALVATION  ARMY  HAS   FOUGHT  SATAN 
FIFTY-FOUR   YEARS 

IT  MAKES  STRANGE  READING  NOW  to  look  hack- 
through  the  records  of  the  Salvation  Army  and  find  that 
groups  of  their  street-singers  and  speakers  were  once  arrested 
in  England  as  "disturbers  of  the  peace."  From  that  sign  of  of- 
ficial disapproval  to  the  recognition  of  the  war-services  of  three  of 
their  number  by  the  award  of  the  Victoria  Cross  shows  the  road 
the  Salvation  Army  has  traveled  in  the  fifty-four  years  of  its 
history.  The  eccentricities  of  their  fervent  evangelism  are  no 
longer  derided;  the  Salvation  lassie  has  become  a  kind  of  dough- 
boy's goddess;  and  her  name  is  sure  of  gaining  the  loudest  ap- 
plause. Even  the  canny  theatrical  manager  is  imprest,  and- 
there  is  significance  in  the  fact  that  the  final  scene,  the  climax, 
in  the  current  "Ziegfeld  Follies"  on  the  New  York  stage  is  a 
moving  tableau  representing  a  .sort  of  apotheosis  of  the  Salvation 
Army  lassie,  and  this  scene  is  received  with  entire  respect  and 
admiration  by  the  ultra-sophisticated  audience  of  this  frivolous 
theatrical  representation.  The  jubilee  of  the  Army,  which 
chronologically  should  have  been  celebrated  in  1915,  was  robbed 
of  its  rightful  recognition  by  the  war.  In  May,  however, 
London  provincial  centers  and  places  abroad,  as  the  London 
Times  informs  us,  held  large  meetings.  Two  international 
demonstrations  took  place  on  June  12  and  14  and  the  15th  was 
recognized  as  Jubilee  Sunday.  The  Times  recalls  the  early  days 
of  the  Army's  work: 

"The  story  of  the  foundation  began  in  July,  1865,  when 
William  Booth,  who  broke  away  from  the  Methodist  New 
Connection,  started  unconventional  services  on  Mile  End  Waste, 
marked  in  July,  1910,  by  a  memorial  stone.  He  and  his  wife, 
Catherine  Booth,  preached  in  the  open  air,  in  tents,  public  build- 
ings, and  theaters.  They  were  assisted  by  those  similarly 
minded — usually  uneducated  men  and  women  who  had  prof  est 
conversion  at  the  meetings  or  who  were  attracted  by  the  freedom 
and  spontaneity  of  the  organization.  All  the  sons  and  daughters 
of  the  founders  also  joined  in  the  movement,  including  the 
present  General,  William  Bramwell  Booth,  and  Miss  Eva  Booth, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  organization  in  the  United  States.  This 
early  religious  effort  eventually  crystallized  into  the  Christian 
Mission,  and  remained  under  that  designation  until  1878,  when 
the,  organization  assumed  a  military  basis.  Finally,  in  1S80, 
the  Christian  Mission  was  changed  definitely  into  the  Salvation 
Army,  and  from  this  point  began  to  increase  in  corps,  member- 
ship, and  stations. 

"Its  increase  may  lie  gaged  by  the  fact  that  in  1S7S  it  possest 
75  corps  and  120  officers  in  (his  country,  while  th9  latest  figures 
relate  to  63  countries  and  colonies,  and  are  as  follows:  Corps 
and  outposts,  9,859;  day-schools,  658;  naval  and  military 
homes,  22;  officers  ami  cadets,  \~,'\7\;  persons  without  rank 
wholly  employed,  0,291;  local  officers,  63,464;  and  bands- 
men, 24,477 

"Many  will  recall  the  stormy  beginnings  of  the  Salvation 
Army.  The  first  General's  policy  antagonized  the  orthodox'. 
His  brass  bands  assailed  the  decorum  and  order  of  the  country 
towns,  and  t  he  flaming  vr(\  jersey  and  noisy  lambourine  conflicted 
with  esthetic  tasfes.      Some  of  (he  baser  elements  in  the  country 

took  alarm  at  its  social  influences  and  rowdy  ill-treatment  of 
Salvationists  ensued.  Law  and  order,  however,  reasserted 
itself,  and  in  1888  Sir  William  Har court,  who  was  then  Home 
Secretary,  the  late  Earl  Cairns,  and  others  promoted  such 
action  that  the  police  and  magistrates  were  obliged  to  remember 
thai  attacks  on  the  Army's  meetings  were  illegal.  In  L892  the 
High  CoUTl  of  Justice  (plashed  the  Verdict  of  the  Kastboiirne 
magistrates  against  open-air  meetings,  which  had  entailed 
imprisonment  for  many  Salvationists. 


"While  Queen  Victoria  wras  acquainted  with  the  work  of  the 
Salvation  Army,  especially  during  the  Purity  Campaign  in- 
stituted in  lSNo  by  Mrs.  Catherine  Booth,  Mr.  Bramwell  Booth. 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler,  and  the  late  Mr.  W.  T.  Stead,  it  was  not 
until  1904  that  Royalty  officially  recognized  the  movement. 
King  Edward  VII.  received  the  founder  of  the  Army  at  Buck- 
ingham Palace  on  June  24  of  that  year,  just  before  the  third 
International  Congress  of  the  organization  was  opened  in 
London." 

The  social  work  of  the  Army  followed  on  the  publication  of 
General  Booth's  "In  Darkest  England  and  the  Way  Out,"  in 
1890.  At  that  time  he  figured  as  one  of  the  first  asking  for 
magnificent  sums.  But  the  £1,000,000  he  thought  necessary 
to  give  his  plans  an  effectual  send-off  was  not  realized;  the  sub- 
scriptions stopt  with  about  £100,000.     We  read: 

"At  the  first  the  Army  had  a  hand-to-mouth  existence,  and 
many  a  time  nearly  came  to  the  end  of  its  resources.  Then  a  gift 
would  arrive  enabling  the  organization  to  overcome  what  seemed 
impending  disaster.  For  many  years  a  happier  state  of  things 
has  prevailed.  The  Army's  liabilities  in  connection  with  the 
erection  of  buildings  have  steadily  decreased  and  reserve  funds 
are  now  invested.  All  the  accounts  are  audited  regularly  by 
well-known  chartered  accountants,  and  printed  copies  of  the 
annual  statements  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  in  Queen 
Victoria  Street.  A  curious  legend  still  survives  in  some  quarters 
that  a  satisfactory  balance-sheet  is  not  issued  annually,  but  such 
doubts  may  be  set  at  rest  by  inquiry  at  Queen  Victoria  Street. 
Like  the  first  General,  his  successor  is  independent  of  its  funds 
for  a  moderate  competence.  His  out-of-pocket  expenses  and 
those  of  his  wife  are  charged,  but  not  one  penny  is  taken  for 
their  services,  valuable  as  these  must  prove  to  the  organization. 

"The  founder  possest  the  missionary  instinct.  He  inspired 
his  followers  to  carry  the  'Blood  and  Fire'  flag  not  only  to  the 
great  English-speaking  countries  and  to  the  Continent,  but  to 
the  teeming  millions  of  India,  Japan,  and  China.  The  Army's 
social  efforts  for  the  villagers  and  for  the  criminal  tribes  in  India — ■ 
once  the  despair  of  state  officials — have  won  the  commendation 
of  the  Viceroy,  Governors,  and  educated  natives.  In  Java 
Salvationists  are  working  among  the  lepers,  in  South  Africa 
they  preach  to  the  Zulus  and  the  Matabele,  and  the  present 
General  has  recently  given  the  first  £1,000  for  the  provision  of 
printing-presses  to  China  in  connection  with  its  pioneer  work. 
Missionary  hospitals  and  medical. schools  under  qualified  doe- 
tors  are  established  in  India  and  tens  of  thousands  of  natives 
in  the  Dutch  Indies  have  been  treated  for  affections  of  the  eyes. 

"The  training  given  to  the  Salvation  Army  officers  in  the 
early  days  was  scant.  To-day,  while  much  improved,  it  is 
practical  rather  than  academic.  Men  and  women  are  taught 
the  necessity  of  initiative,  resource,  and  self-sacrifice.  At  home, 
during  the  war,  the  Army's  officers  cared  for  the  aged  people, 
women,  and  children  in  the  bombed  areas  of  London,  and 
provided  food  depots  for  the  poor  during  the  period  of  strict 
rationing." 

The  Army  in  England  has  perhaps  not  attained  the  pitch  of 
popular  favor  given  to  its  American  branch  by  the  American 
forces,  but  its  work  was  considerable: 

"During  the  Avar  the  Salvation  Army  took  its  share  in  helping 
soldiers  in  the  home  camps,  in  France,  Gallipoli,  Egypt,  and  else- 
where. Three  of  its  officers  worked  in  Belgium  as  early  as  August. 
1914,  having  reached  Brussels  just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Germans.  They  made  their  escape,  and  joined  the  British 
troops  on  the  Loire.  Huts  were  erected  m  the  base  camps,  and 
hostels  opened  in  places  like  1'aris,  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Rouen, 
Havre,  and  Boulogne.  In  the  autumn  of  1914,  General  Booth 
established  a.  working  arrangement  with  the  British  Red  Cross 
Society,  and  provided  through  gifts  of  his  people  and  friends  sev- 
eral ambulances  which  were  manned  by  a,  unit  of  Salvationists. 

"The  Salvation  Army  has  also  to  its  credit  that  many  men 
rescued  from  the  gutter  made  good  during  the  progress  of  the  war. 
One  of  the  three  Y.  C.'s  gained  by  Salvationists  was  awarded 
Private  J.  II.  Finn  for  bandaging  wounded  under  heavy  fire  and 
carrying  them  to  safety.  He  was  picked  up  by  the  Salvation 
Army  on  Blackfriars  Bridge,  set  to  work  in  its  shelter,  profesl 
conversion,  and  volunteered  for  officership.  When  hostilities 
began  he  was  earning  sufficient  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  amount 
necessary  for  his  training.  He  joined  II.  M.  Forces  in  1914, 
and  died  from  wounds  in  Mesopotamia." 
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WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 
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How  do  we  get 
the  delicious  flavor? 

We  select  only  first-grade,  hand-picked  pea  beans,  free 
of  all  imperfections.  To  these  are  added  the  essence  of 
red  ripe  tomatoes,  skillfully  spiced  and  blended,  and  the 
flavor  of  fine  bacon  pork.  The  beans  are  slow  cooked — 
firm  to  the  eye,  yet  so  tender  that  they  melt  in  the  mouth. 
Campbell's  kitchens  (famous  for  half  a  century)  produce  in 
these  pork  and  beans  and  their  tomato,  sauce  a  dish  that  is 
economical,  convenient,  delicious  and  digestible. 
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C GERMANY'S  projected  peace  terms, 
J  when  convinced  that  victory  was 
inevitably  here,  were  so  large  and  generous 
to  herself  as  to  start  her  gloating  much  too 
soon.  Now  that  she  has  had  to  meet  the 
Allied  peace  terms  and  sign  them  in  bitter- 
ness and  rage,  the  memory  of  these  pro- 
jected terms  of  hers  are  the  target  for 
cartoonists,  a  sermon  topic  for  editors,  and 
an  inspiration  for  poets.  Edmund  Vance 
Cooke  is  one  of  the  latter,  who  is  mored  to 
have  us  remember  that  Germany  signs 
with  a  pen  where  she  thought  to  sign  with  a 
sword,  and  he  finds  in  the  fact  a  warning 
for  other  nations.  From  the  Asheville  Times 
we  quote  the  following: 

GERMANY  SIGNS 

By  Edmund  Vance  Cooke 

She  signs  it  with  the   pen  who  thought  to  sign  it 

with  the  sword! 
Blood   of  her   veins   and  golden  gains  she  freely, 

vainly  poured, 
And  prestige  she  had  coveted  and  honors  she  had 

stored, 
Yet  day  by  day  her  shame  and  guilt  grew  like  a 

Jonah's  gourd, 
Till  now  she  signs  it  with  a  pen  who  hoped  to  use 

the  sword. 

So  ever  when  a  pride-mad  prince  shall  pledge  a 

blood-red  day! 
So  ever  when  wolf-men  shall  lead  sheep-minded 

men  astray! 
So  ever  when  a  tribe  would  crush  its  brother  tribes 

to  clay! 
So  even    to   us   should    we  forsake  our  ancient, 

lawful  way 
Or  dare  to  raise  the  cankered  sword  the  Prussian 

casts  away! 

Mixed  emotions  of  hope  and  fear  show  in 
public  and  private  comment  on  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  this  questioning  mood  as  to 
the  ultimate  result  of  the  agreement  is  the 
subject  of  lines  in  the  London  West- 
minster Gazette: 

WHICH  ? 

By  R.  M.  F. 

In  travail,  in  travail,  through  four  long  years 

Labored  the  tortured  Earth. 
And  what  from  her  anguish  of  pangs  and  fears, 
From  her  blood  and  her  sweat  and  her  bitter  tears, 
When  she  cried  to  God,  but  he  stopt  His  ears, 

Is  coming  at  last  to  birth? 

Is  it  a  babe  of  the  old.  old  breed, 

Born  to  the  old,  old  life; 
Where  to  trick  and    cheat  was  the  statesman's 

creed, 
And  the  pledge  in  word  was  (lie  fraud  in  deed, 
Where  all  was  rivalry,  grab,  and  greed, 

And  peace  was  but  smoldering  strife'.' 

I  -  it  a  babe  of  the  new,  new  kind, 

Horn  to  a  new,  new  world; 
Where  I  ruth  and  Statesmanship  go  entwined, 

\nd  Hie  spoken  word  is  the  speaker's  mind, 
\\  here  good-will's  ties  are  I  lie  ties  that  bind. 
And   Hate  from  her  throne  is  hurled? 

old  or  new?     Now  her  offspring  cries 

On  the  breast  of  the  tortured  Earth, 
Old  or  ne«  ■     Scarce  she  dues  surmise, 

And  she  longs  to  look,  hut  she  veils  her  e\es. 
U  it  joy  that  lives?      Is  it  hope  that  dies — 
In  the  babe  that   is  eonie  to  birth? 

To    Content  print r  1 1    Verse    (Philadelphia) 

Kit!  hole  Novak  contributes  some  poems 
that  are  particularly  attractive  as  much  for 
their  poetic  quality  as  for  the  realistic 
intimation  they  give  of  certain  sections 
of  American  life.    For  example,  there  is 


A  DAY  IN  MAY! 

By  Ruthele  Novak 

In  our  mountain  shanty 

I  cook  and  wash  and  sweep, 
I  tip  to  see  our  baby 

And  find  that  she's  asleep. 
The  song  that's  in  my  heart 

Leaps  singing  to  my  lips. 
My  feet  go  nimbly  dancing 

On  their  many  little  trips. 

The  fragrance  of  the  woodbine 

And  the  sweetness  of  the  rose 
Float  in  from  the  garden 

To  tantalize  my  nose. 
Oh,  you  are  young  and  I  am  too, 

And  life  to  us  is  play — 
For  you  love  me  and  I  love  you. 

And  it's  a  day  in  May. 

The  plowman  laboriously  guiding  his 
plow  across  the  field  is  not  a  figure  sug- 
gesting enthusiasm,  yet  there  is  a  quiet 
lyricism  singing  in  his  heart  as  he  goes, 
we  all  know,  even  tho  he  expresses  it 
merely  by  a  satisfactory  comment  on  how 
many  furrows  he  has  done  by  the  end  of 
each  day.  The  poet  voices  his  emotion 
rather  more  ecstatically. 

THE  MAN  AT  THE  PLOW! 

By  Ruthele  Novak 

Ye  ho,  for  the  song  of  the  lark; 

For  the  spiraling  lark  with  his  song; 

With  his  full-throated  praise  so  strong! 

Like  joy-beams  from  the  sun 

His  happy  trillings  run! 

Ye  ho,  for  the  song  of  the  lark ! 

Ye  ho,  for  the  smell  of  the  loam; 

For  the  smile  of  the  new-born  day; 

For  the  little  house  over  the  way ; 

For  the  strength  to  plow 

And  the  knowledge  how! 

Ye  ho,  for  the  smell  of  the  loam! 

In  a  quatrain  entitled  "Heroism,"  the 
same  writer  expresses  what  is  at  least  sound 
philosophy,  even  if  not  a  high  order  of 
poesy.  It  is  based  on  a  homely  every- 
day illustration. 

HEROISM 

By  Ruthele  Novak 

Of  all  the  battles  won 

The  greatest  is  to  hold 
A  squalling  baby  in  your  arms 

And  laugh  instead  of  scold. 

The  sweep  and  roar  of  ocean  waves  are 
unmistakably  heard  in  "A  Song  of  Rig 
Seas,"  by  Will  Lawson,  in  the  Sydney 
liidhiiii  (Australia).  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that  the  author,  who  is  a  resident  in 
Maoriland,  employs  Homer's  famous  figure 
of  galloping  horses  to  symbolize  the  sea. 

A  SONG  OF  BIG  SEAS 

By  Will  Lawson 

In  the  song  of  big  seas 

There's  the  sound  of  hoofs  galloping, 
With  shouting  of  multitudes  urging  them  on; 
From  each  crest  in  the  breeze 
Bursts  a  glory  enveloping 
Eeaven  and  earth  and  the  stars  and  the  sun, 
As  shoreward  I  he>  sweep  past  l  he  reef -line  and  bar, 
Unchanging  and  dallying  never,  they  are 
As  the  rhythm  of  a  world  that  is  swung  like  a  star. 

In  the  burst  of  big  seas  there's  a  sob  of  hoofs 
galloping, 
Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  far. 

Out  seaward  I  nej  seem 

To  be  loping  in  listlessly, 
Line  alter  line  with  the  light  on  their  Hanks 


But  the  shingle-slopes  scream 
As  they  pour  in  resistlessly. 
Ceaselessly  coming  in  infinite  ranks. 
Like  pendulums  swung  by  the  fingers  of  Time, 
Like  the  sway   of  big  bells  that  are  rocking  to 

chime. 
With    the    foam    of    them    fashioning    rainbows 
sublime. 
In  the  distance  they  seem  to  be  lounging  in 
listlessly. 
Lazily  swinging  to  measure  a  rime. 

They  are  born  of  the  deep. 

With  the  wind  for  their  fathering; 
Strong  with  the  life  of  the  night-bidden  gale. 
They  are  soft  as  the  sleep 

Of  a  gray  tide  that's  gathering 
Music  which  soon  all  its  waters  shall  wail. 
Like  riders  they  rise,  and  they  quicken  their  pace. 
As  they  rush  at  the  reefs  and  the  cliffs'  bitter  face. 
And  the  foam  where  they  fall  is  like  beautiful  lace. 
They  are  born  of  the  deep  with  the  wind 
for  their  fathering, 
There  are  wliite  waters  watching  their  burial-place. 

Tho  the  heart  of  the  world 

Is  too  deep  for  our  measuring. 
Its  beats  thrill  the  seas  that  encircle  the  earth. 
Tho  in  every  wave  hurled 

Amid  glory  for  treasuring, 
A  beating  pulse  dies,  yet  another  has  birth. 
In  the  distance  so  dim.  where  the  skies  kiss  the  sea, 
Where  the  winds  and  the  waters  and  sunlight  go 

free, 
Where  the  thoughts  of  earth's  wanderers  ever  will 
be— 
Oh,  the  heart  of  the  world,  tho  it  be  past  our 
measuring, 
Surely  is  there  with  the  soul  of  the  sea! 

When  the  waves  cease  to  foam 

To  the  sound  of  hoofs  galloping. 
And  the  cheering  and  thunder  of  voices  is  done. 
Shall  we  have  gone  home 

Through  God's  glory  enveloping 
Earth  and  her  skies  and  the  slow-sinking  sun? 
Shall  we  have  sailed  west  to  that  country  afar, 
Past  the  outermost  path  of  the  uttermost  star, 
Where  the  sunlight  and  laughter  and  little  winds 
are, 
When  the  seas  cease  to  foam  to  the  sob  of 
hoofs  galloping, 
Galloping,  galloping,  galloping  far? 

The  suggestiveness  of  inanimate  objects, 
especially  as  they  remind  us  of  the  absent, 
is  strikingly  shown  in  lines  by  Aline  Kilmer 
in   The  Bookman    (New  York). 

THINGS 

By  Aline   Kilmer 

Sometimes  when  I  am  at  tea  with  you 

I  catch  my  breath 
At  a  thought  that  is  old  as  the  world  is  old 

And  more  bitter  than  death. 

It  is  that  the  spoon  that  you  just  laid  down 

And  the  cup  that  you  hold 
May  be  here  shining  and  insolent 

When  you  are  still  and  cold. 

Vour  can-less  note  that   I  laid  away 

Maj   leap  to  my  eyes  like  flame 
When  the  world  has  almost  forgotten  your  voice 

Or  the  sound  of  your  name. 

The  golden  Virgin  <la  Vinci  drew 

May  smile  on  over  my  head 
And  daffodils  nod  in  the  Silver  \ase 

\\  hen  you  are  dead. 

So  let  moth  and  dust  corrupt  and  thieves 

Break  through  and  I  shall  be  glad 
Because  of  the  hatred  I  beds  ,u  things 

Instead  of  the  love  1  had 

for  life  seems  onh    a  shuddering  breath. 

\  smothered,  desperate  cry. 
And  things  have  a  terrible  permanence 

When  people  di  - 
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PAINT  FOR  WALLS 

The  rich,  Hat,  restful  coloring  on  many  walls,  unsurpassed  for 
artistic  effect,  is  secured  by  the  use  of  an  oil  paint. 

The  material  that  gives  wall  paint  its  purity  of  color,  its  flat 
finish,  its  covering  power  and  its  wear  resistance  is  Lithopone— 
a  Zinc  product. 

Thus  in  the  beauty  and  the  durability  of  the  surfaces  in  your  home 
you  indirectly  benefit  from  the  experience,  resources  and  processes 
of  The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Company,  whose  Zinc  Oxide  and^Litho- 
pone  go   into   the  making  of  the  finest  grades  of   interior    finishes. 

In  paints,  linoleums,  brass  objects,  rubber  products  of  all  kinds, 
porcelain,  dyes,  medicines,  batteries,  glass  and  hundreds  of  other 
commodities,  this  company  plays  an  important  part,  furnishing 
manufacturers  with  Zinc  products  of  the  highest  standard  of 
excellence  and  exactly  suited  to  their  needs. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC   COMPANY,    160  Front  Street,    New  York 

ESTABLISHED   1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral   Point   Zinc   Company,    1111    Marquette   Building- 

PITTSBURGH:    The   New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.    (of  Pa.),    1439   Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Z,inc   Oxide,    Spelter,    Spiegeleisen,    Lithopone,    Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,    Zinc   Dust,    Salt   Cake  and  Zinc   Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 
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i   ;  by  Westers  Newspaper  Union 

IRELAND  S    VISITING     'PRESIDENT       AND    SOME    AMERICAN    FRIENDS. 

Eamom  de  Valera's  tall   figure  is  conspicuous  in  the  center  of  tlie  group.     The  others  pictured  are.  from  left  to  right.  Dia 
liendrick,  Judge  Goff,  Justice  Cohalan  i,Mr.  de  Valera),  John  Devoy,  Justice  Corrigan,  J.  D.  Moore,  and  the  Rev.  Pat 

•nmid  Lynch.  IVtei 
rick  O'Donnell. 

VALERA   PICTURED   BY  AN   IRISH   EDITOR 
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AMONN    DE   VALERA  has  had  a  most  spectacular 

career,"  says  The  Gaelic  American,  "A  Journal 
Devoted  to  the  Cause  of  Irish  Independence," 
and  nearly  every  other  journal  in  this  country  and  in  England 
presents  ample  testimony  that  he  is  still  having  it.  With  a 
mixture  of  Irish  and  Spanish  blood  in  his  veins,  and  the  title  of 
'"President"  of  a  "Republic"  whose  very  existence  is  stoutly 
denied  by  the  most  powerful  empire  on  the  globe,  Mr.  de  Valera 
i~  making  an  American  tour  from  which  few  spectacular  elements 
are  lacking.  As  a  speaker  and  political  organizer  he  is  said  by 
Ids  friends,  and  alleged  by  his  foes,  to  possess  all  the  qualities 
of  the  two  fiery  nationalities  represented  in  his  ancestry.  Of 
additional  significance  may  be  the  fact  that  he  was  born  in 
New  York  City.  Founding  on  such  antecedents,  "he  has  risen 
to  tin  Leadership  of  the  Irish  people  more  rapidly  than  any 
man  in  Irish  history,"  says  The  Gaelic  American,  which  presents 
this  illuminating  review  of  his  personality  and  accomplishments: 

Five  years  ago  he  was  unknown  to  the  mass  of  the  Irish  people 
at  home  and  none  of  the  exiled  Irish  had  ever  heard  of  him.  To 
a  very  limited  number  he  was  known  as  an  extraordinarily  clever 
young  man,  a  professor  of  mathematics,  who  had  done  wonderful 
things  as  a  student.  Among  that  small  number  were  most  of 
the  Irish  bishops  who  had  met  him  at  Maynooth  College  in  his 
professional  capacity,  and  the  men  who,  like  Padraic  Pearse  and 
Eoin  MacNeill,  later  became  the  leaders  of  the  Irish  Volunteers. 
N'ow  there  is  not  an  Irish  man  or  woman  in  any  part  of  the  world 
wlio  does  not  know  him  as  I  lie  leader  of  the  people  of  Ireland 
in  their  struggle  for  national  independence. 

Born  in  New  York  City  in  1882  of  an  Irish  mother  and  a 
Spanish  father,  he  was  taken  to  Ireland  by  his  mother  after 
his  father's  death,  when  he  was  only  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
He  has  only   the  faintest  recollection  of  Leaving  New   York  and 

being  taken  off  the  ship  at  Queenstown.  He  was  taken  to 
Bruree,   County    Limerick,    where   his   mother's   people   Lived, 

and  was  reared  there.  Father  Eugene  Sheehy,  the  famous 
Nationalist  priest,  was  parish  priest  of  Bruree  and  Rockhill, 
and  De  Valera  served  mass  for  him.  as  Pat  <  'onway,  presidenl  <:l 


the  Irish- American  Athletic  Club,  of  New  York,  did  when 
Father  Eugene  was  a  curate  in  Kilmallock.  Later,  when  the  first 
meeting  to  organize  the  Irish  Volunteers  was  held  in  Dublin 
and  De  Valera  Avas  speaking.  Father  Sheehy  was  standing  in 
front  of  him.  And  in  Easter  week,  1916,  while  De  Valera  was 
holding  up  the  Sherwood  Foresters  at  Lower  Mount  Street 
bridge  and  in  the  Ringsend  district,  his  former  pastor  was  with 
Pearse  and  Connolly  in  the  post-office  in  O'Connell  Street, 
where  Harry  Boland  was  also  fighting.  The  associations  of  his 
boyhood  and  early  youth  remained  with  De  Valera  all  through 
this  strenuous  time  and  undoubtedly  exercised  a  great  influence 
upon  him. 

De  Valera's  part  in  the  fighting  of  Easter  week  was  of  very 
great  importance,  as  was  admitted  by  the  English  military 
leaders.  The  study  of  mathematics  is  a  good  preparation  for 
the  practise  of  military  science,  and  De  Valera's  operations  were 
largely  of  a  scientific  character.  But  the  fighting  was  also 
desperate  and  the  casualties  inflict)  1  on  the  British  troops  were 
very  heavy — much  heavier  than  the  English  admitted.  A  young 
Dublin  man  who  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  lighting  in 
Lower  Mould  Street  from  a  canal  bridge,  and  who  arrived  in 
New  York  shortly  after  Faster  week,  told  the  present  writer 
that  the  marksmanship  of  a  mere  handful  of  the  Irish  Volun- 
teers stationed  in  a  building  which  commanded  the1  line  of  ap- 
proach of  the  troops  who  had  landed  in  Kingstown  was  superb. 
He  saw  soldiers  drop,  drop,  almost  every  second,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  minutes  he  counted  more  than  thirty  stretchers 
carrying  dead  Sherwood  Foresters  or  bearing  wounded  to  Sir 
Patrick  Dun's  Hospital,  which  was  close  by.  If  the  Volunteers 
had  been  supplied  with  some  artillery  and  machine  guns  it  was 
this  young  man's  opinion  they  could  have  swept  all  before 
them,  and  if  they  had  been  able  to  give  rifles  to  the  crowds  of 
young  men  who  stood  ready  to  join  them,  their  numbers  would 
have  been  greatly  augmented. 

As  it  was,  De  Valera,  had  only  abqjll  a  hundred  men.  and  with 
these,  occupying  buildings,  he  withstood  the  assaults  of  two 
divisions  of  the  British  Army,  equipped  with  artillery,  for  the 
better  part  of  a  week,  and  was  still  holding  his  own  when  ordered 
to  surrender  by   his  Commander-in-Chief,    Padraic   Pearse. 

Maxwell,  the  British  General,  according  to  The  Gaelic  American, 
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No  One  Quality  Predominates 
in  the  New  Hudson  Super -Six 

Its  Four  Years  Development  Results  in  a 
Rounded  Perfection  That  60,000  Owners 
of    Earlier    Models    Had    Predicted 


The  names  of  certain  automobiles  call  to  mind 
definite  characteristics  of  those  cars. 

Four  years  ago,  when  the  Super-Six  was  introduced, 
Hudson  meant  a  motor  with  72  per  cent  greater  power 
without  added  size  or  weight. 

In  another  year  its  emblem,  the  White  Triangle, 
marked  the  winning  cars  in  most  of  the  leading  speed- 
way, road  racing  and  mountain  climbing  contests. 

Then  the  name  Hudson  became  a  synonym  for 
endurance.  It  meant  longer  and  harder  automobile 
service. 

The  growing  number  of  Hudsons  later  gave  it 
another  distinction.  The  beauty  of  its  various  types 
was  recognized  everywhere.  It  became  a  familiar 
object  on  every  highway. 

Then  Still  Another  Distinction 

In  each  of  these  distinctions  for  which  the  name 
Hudson  became  symbolic,  no  forfeiture  was  made  of 
earlier  advantages.  Each  advance  became  an  addi- 
tional merit. 

The  new  Hudson  Super-Six  encompasses  all  the 
wanted  qualities.  It  is  a  powerful  car,  but  every 
item  of  its  construction  measures  up  to  the  standard 
of  its  motor. 

It  is  a  fast  car,  but  its  endurance  is  equal  to  any  task 
imposed.  It  is  a  beautiful  car  and  every  detail  in  finish 
and  convenience  matches  its  outward  appearance. 


For  Every   Type  of  User 

The  new  Hudson  Super-Six  is  the  choice  of  the  con- 
servative town  driver  as  well  as  of  the  hard  driving 
tourist. 

Those  who  demand  high  speed  know  the  Super-Six 
will  meet  any  situation.  We  have  entirely  withdrawn 
from  racing,  but  every  important  racing  contest  in- 
cludes a  number  of  Hudsons.  They  are  entered  by 
professional  race  drivers  interested  only  in  stake  win- 
ning. The  Super-Six  is  their  choice  car  because  they 
know  its  endurance. 

The  town  motorist  prefers  the  new  Hudson  Super- 
Six  because  of  its  flexibility.  Its  power  range  elimi- 
nates the  necessity  for  much  gear  shifting.  Traffic 
congestion  is  avoided  because  of  the  way  the  Super- 
Six  can  take  advantage  of  every  opening.  Note  how 
Hudsons,  without  exceeding  the  speed  limits,  slip  in 
ahead  of  less  flexible  cars. 

And  those,  too,  who  chose  cars  of  beauty  and  dig- 
nity because  they  reflect  good  taste  as  well  as  utility, 
prefer  Hudsons. 

A  glance  at  any  general  list  of  Hudson  owners  will 
indicate  how  it  appeals  to  all  users. 

It  is  not  a  car  of  a  single  advantage.  It  meets  all 
needs. 

The  way  it  satisfies  60,000  users,  representing  every 
automobile  need,  is  a  suggestion  of  its  universal 
appeal. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company        Detroit,  Michigan 
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stated  that  in  this  area  the  British  casualties  were  far  higher 
than  in  any  other,  "while  the  records  show  that  Do  Valera's 
casualties  were  very  alight."     According  to  this  authority,  also: 

British  officers  spoke  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  excellence  of 
his  tactics,  and  those  who  were  taken  prisoners  by  him  testified 
to  the  chivalrous  courtesy  and  kindness  with  which  he  treated 
them. 

When  lie  surrendered  I)e  Valera  was  tried  by  court  martial 
and  sentenced  to  he  shot,  l>ut  owing  to  the  flaming  tide  of  public 
indignation  which  had  arisen  against  the  executions  in  America, 
as  well  as  in  Ireland,  and  because  of  the  several  official  protests 
of  American  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  were  particularly 
interested  in  his  case  on  account  of  his  American  birth,  the 
sentence  was  commuted  to  penal  servitude  for  life,  He  was  the 
only  one  of  that  heroic  hand  of  Dublin  commandants  to  escape 
execution,  and  was  included  in  the  first  batch  of  political  prison- 
ers that  were  sent  to  the  convict  prison  at  Dartmoor.  There  he 
was  joined  a  few  days  later  by  groups  of  patriots  from  all  over 
Ireland  to  the  number  of  sixty-five. 

De  Valera  objected  to  the  vigorous  discipline  which  charac- 
terized the  English  convict  system.  He  rebelled,  hunger-struck, 
and  finally  brought  it  about  that  "England  decided  to  placate 
public  opinion"  to  the  extent  of  releasing  the  2,000  men  interned 
at  Frongoch.  The  remaining  12.">  convicts,  including  De  Valera, 
were  brought  to  Lewes  Prison,  where  '"certain  slight  concessions 
were  made  to  them."  They  still  were  forced,  however,  to  wear 
the  convict  dress,  whereas  they  demanded  to  he  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war.  One  day  De  Valera  handed  an  ultimatum 
to  the  principal  warder.  He  demanded  for  his  men  the  status 
of  prisoners  of  war,  and  declared  Jthat  they  would  no  longer 
obey  the  prison  discipline.  This  was  mutiny,  but  the  only 
punishment  meted  out  to  the  men  who  declared  that  they 
would  '"  receive  orders  from  no  one  except  De  Valera,"  it  appears, 
was  confinement  in  their  cells.  De  Valera,  at  a  given  signal, 
ordered  the  men  to  wreck  their  cells.  They  did  so,  as  the 
Gaelic  American  writer  specifies: 

All  the  windows  and  the  cell  furniture  were  completely  de- 
stroyed. There  were  twenty-four  panes  of  glass  in  each  cell, 
and  125  X  24  gives  the  total  of  the  glass  that  came  crashing 
through  the  cells  like  the  thunderbolt  of  doom.  Terror  struck 
the  prison  as  the  terrific  noise  sounded  through  the  corridors. 

This  action  brought  an  answer  from  the  British  Home  Office, 
and  the  men  were  transferred  to  the  convict  prisons  of  Maid- 
stone, Parkhurst,  and  Portland.  The  men  were  chained  to- 
gether in  groups  as  they  trav.  led  through  the  country,  and,  as 
they  reached  their  respective  prisons,  they  continued  the  fight 
with  unabated  vigor.  The  matter  resolved  itself  into  a  question 
of  England's  convict  system  against  the  spirit  and  defiance  of 
the  Irish  Volunteers.  The  news,  of  course,  had  reached  Ireland, 
and  protest  meetings  had  been  held  all  over  the  country.  Air. 
Balfour  had  just  returned  from  America,  and,  no  doubt,  informed 
his  Government  that  their  treatment  of  the  Irish  prisoners, 
and  their  treatment  of  Ireland  generally,  was  not  approved  by 
the  liberty-loving  people  of  America.  Finally,  as  a  result  of  the 
pressure  of  public  opinion  from  without  and  the  breaking  down 
of  the  prison  discipline  within.  England  opened  her  prison 
gates  and  the  Irish  Volunteers  marched  out,  free  men. 

On  leaving  Psntonville  Prison,  De  Valera  was  handed  a  cable- 
gram, asking  him  to  accept  the  nomination  as  Republican 
candidate  for  the  vacancy  in  the  House  of  Parliament  caused 
by  the  death  of  ("apt.  Willie  Redmond.  East  Clare  had  been  the 
stronghold  of  the  Irish  Parliamentary  party.  Mr.  P.  Lynch, 
K.C.,  a  native  of  the  constituency,  with  influential  business  and 
family  connections,  who  was  generally  looked  upon  as  a  man  who 
could  not  be  beaten  in  a  contest  in  his  own  county,  was  the  man 
with  whom  De  Valera  was  to  measure  his  steel  for  the  seat  in 
Parliament. 

De  Valera  won  and  went  to  make  fresh  trouble  for  the  British 
Empire.      As  we  read: 

De  Valera's  firsf  act  in  arriving  in  Clare  was  to  read  the 
proclamation  issued  by  the  insurgents  of  Easter  Week.  He 
asked  the  people  of  Clare  to  say  by  their  vote  thai  the  men  who 

declared  the  Irish  Republic  in  Dublin  in  L916  truly  represented 

the  feelings  and  aspirations  of  the  Irish  people.  On  the  moment 
of  his  arrival  Do  Valera  captured  young  and  old  by  his  clear 
enunciation  of  Ireland's  rights  to  sovereign  independence,  by 
his  repudiation  of  England's  right  to  rule  in  Ireland,  and  by  his 
dashing  personality.  He  captured  Clan;  by  the  hitherto 
unheard-of  majority  of  three  to  one. 


A  Unionist  landowner.  Col.  O'Callaghan  Westropp.  writ- 
ing to  The  Irish  Times,  July  27,  1917,  bore  strong  testimony 
to  De  Valera  at  this  time  in  a  remarkable  letter  which  The 
Gaelic  American  published. 

The  Clare  election  proved  what  Irishmen  have  ever  contended 
— that  the  aspirations  of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  for  the 
restoration  of  their  sovereign  independence.  Tiny  had  heard 
the  splendid  principles  enunciated  by  President  Wilson  and  they 
seized  upon  the  entry  of  America  into  the  war  to  stake  their 
claims  as  a  separate  nation.  They  hailed  with  joyJthe  words 
of  President  Wilson,  and  decided  on  "full,  untrammeled  self- 
d<  termination  for  all  peoples,  great  and  small."  They  read 
wilh  delight  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
wherein  he  asked  "were  peoples  to  be  bartered  from  sovereignty 
to  sovereignty  by  the  military  power,"  and  having  full  confidence 
in  the  American  people,  knowing  the  justice  of  her  claim.  Ireland 
looked  to  this  new  leader  to  consummate  the  struggle  of  seven 
centuries  in  a  glorious  freedom. 

De  Valera  now  turned  his  attention  to  the  organization  of  the 
country.  He  realized  that  Ireland  must  declare  herself  ere  the 
Peace  Conference  met,  and  so  he  called  a  convention,  consisting 
of  representatives  from  each  parish  in  Ireland.  He  laid  before 
them  the  scheme  of  organization,  the  existing  Sinn-Fein  organ- 
ization providing  the  nucleus.  Thanks  to  the  wonderful  en- 
thusiasm of  the  people,  and  the  manly  principles  preached  by 
De  Valera,  the  movement  spread  like  wildfire  over  Ireland. 
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CHANGED   MANNERS   ARE   REFLECTED  IN 
THE   PASSING   OF   THE  PARLOR 

TIME  WAS  that  when  a  man  built  a  house  he  always 
made  provision  therein  for  a  room  known  as  the  parlor. 
But  that  day  is  no  more.  The  plans  now  may  call  for 
sleeping-porches  or  pergolas  or  living-rooms  or  what-not.  but 
the  parlor  is  passe,  which,  as  any  one  who  has  received  in- 
struction in  French  by  absent  treatment  knows  instantly, 
means  consigned  to  oblivion.  Commenting  on  the  passing  of 
the  parlor,  the  Rome  (Georgia)  Tribune-Herald  indulges  in  a 
bit  of  philosophizing  in  the  course  of  which  it  is  suggested  that, 
as  the  parlor  has  become  obsolete,  so  also  have  the  formal, 
stilted  manners  and  funny,  artificial  forms  of  speech  that  could 
flourish  only  in  a  parlor  atmosphere.  "The  parlor  was  a  heri- 
tage of  a  false  aristocracy,  and  in  its  passing  we  have  one  ex- 
pression of  the  new  democracy."  says  this  paper.  We  read 
further: 

When  a  person  entered  the  parlor  of  a  man's  home,  he  clothed 
himself  with  due  formality,  he  stacked  on  ceremony,  sat  in  a 
bolt  upright  position  with  his  hands  crossed,  his  feet  obscured, 
and  talked  in  stage-whispers,  using  only  correct  phraseology. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  parlor  hung  the  portraits  of  the  house- 
hold's ancestors;  in  the  center  wras  a  large,  round  table,  on  which 
were  placed  the  family  album  and  family  Bible.  A  big  horse- 
hair sofa  sat  in  one  corner,  while  a  what-not  stood  in  another. 

In  this  parlor  the  children  of  the  house  never  dared  to  assem- 
ble, but  on  certain  state  occasions  the  elder  daughter  of  the 
house,  or  a  younger  one  if  she  could  beat  her  sister  to  it,  sat 
bolt  upright  iii  solemn  grandeur  and  received  the  final  sworn 
assurances  of  her  accepted  lover.  But  the  parlor  is  a  thing  of 
the  past;  it  has  passed  in  its  checks,  as  it  were.  Now  the  guests 
assemble  informally  in  the  library  or  drawing-room  and  soon 
attain  a  considerable  amount  of  ease. 

The  Montgomery  (Alabama)  Advertiser  observes  sadly  that 
the  decadence  of  the  parlor  indicates  "the  slow  passing  of  the 
home  as  a  gathering-place  for  friends."  professing  to  see  therein 
an  irreparable  loss  to  social  life.      It  says: 

The  model  home  of  a  generation  and  more  ago  was  a  spacious 
object  within  whose  ample  walls  week-end  parties  were  held, 
and  a  ballroom  floor  lay.  while  under  the  house  was  a  cellar  to 
keep  things  in  (hat  might  be  needed  on  pleasant  occasions.  But 
the  model  home  is  dwindling  in  size,  along  with  families.  The 
cost  of  maintenance,  in  the  matter  of  servants,  lights,  fuel,  and 
furniture,  not  to  speak  of  the  cost  of  building  material,  is  too 
burdensome  to  encourage  the  building  of  large  houses.  It  has 
become  necessary  to  make  smaller  houses.  When  something 
had  to  be  sacrificed,  everybody  agreed  on  the  parlor.  With  these 
alterations  came  also  a  change  in  social  customs.  Dinner- 
parties are  frequently  given  at  hotels  and  receptions  at  down- 
town clubs.  Dances  are  usually  given  down-town.  As  a  rule, 
the  last  thing  people  seem  to  desire  now  is  company  in  the  house. 
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Coming  August  1 


a  most 

surprising 

new-style 

private 

car 


RAPID  getaway;  wonderful  pulling  power  at 
^  low  engine  speed;  a  range  of  33  to  70 
H.  P.  that  masters  the  miles  and  breezes  over  hills; 
flexibility  to  meet  every  driving  need;  as  steady  as  a 
clock,  without  chatter  or  side-sway;  a  charming  bevel- 
edge  body,  picturing  the  freshest  and  most  advanced 
motor  car  beauty;  lounging-room  comfort;  in  brief, 
a  car  that  makes  life  more  worth  living  because  it 
multiplies  your  happiness — all  this  you  will  find  in 
the  very  newest  Winton  Six.  Ready  August  1st. 
May  we  send  you  literature? 

The  Winton  Company 

yy  Berea  Road,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Winton  Oil  Engines  for  yachts  and  motor  ships,  and  Winton  gasoline-electric  light  and  power  Generating  Sets  are  manufactured  by 
The   Winton   Company  in   a  separate,  splendidly  equipped  plant,  devoted  exclusively  to  these  two  products.      Write  us  your  needs. 
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THIS  CORPORAL  SWERVED  A  TANK  BY  WAVING  HIS  LEG 


THE  PRESENCE  OP  MINI)  and.  despite  three  serious 
wounds   that   had   left    him  half-blind   and   helpless,  the 
strength  to  raise  one  leg  in  the  air  as  a  sign  that  he  still 
lived,  was  all  that  saved  Corp.  Ben  Franklin  from   being  erusht 

to  deatli  by  one  of  the  big  tanks  supporting  the  Americans  in 
the  great  battle  that  broke  the  Hindenburg  line.  Among  the 
strange  personal  narratives  that  have  come  out  of  this  conflict 
his  story  is  recommended  by  a  wealth  of  vivid  detail  and  a 
climax  that  could  hardly  have  been  surpassed  by  fiction. 

Corporal  Franklin,  of  Company  A,  107th  Infantry,  was  one  of 
the  thousands  of  American  boys  who  went  into  that  fight 
thinking  chiefly,  as  he  himself  says,  of  souvenirs.  He  was  also 
one  of  the  smaller  number  who  came  out  alive,  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  a  great  victory  had  been  won,  altho  at  an  appalling 
cost  in  human  life.  A  bird's-eye  view  of  the  whole  tremendous 
action  is  given  in  his  ac- 
count of  his  own  experi- 
ence, which  is  published 
in  Car rii  On  (Washing- 
ton). He  begins  at  the 
advance  announcement 
of  the  job  that  had  been 
assigned  to  the  raw 
American  troops: 

How  well  I  remember 
the  day  when,  up  in 
the  devastated  region 
around  Peronne.  our  ma- 
jor called  the  battalion 
together  and  told  us  that 
we  had  been  chosen  to 
take  the  E  ist  strongly 
fortified  position  of  the 
supposedly  impenetra- 
ble Hindenburg  line! 
Three  times  the  British 
had  at  tempted  and  failed 
— chiefly  on  account  of 
tlie  nature  of  the  terra  ne 
and  the  invincible  de- 
fensive system  which  the 
German  engineers  had 
prepared  in  three  years' 
time. 

"Boys,"    our     major 
said, ' '  I  know  you  can  do  it  and  you  know  you  can  do  it.     So 
let's   just    waltz   over   and   show  the  Huns  just  how  good  the 
American  dough-boys  are." 

And  how  we  cheered  and  yelled!  We'd  show  'em!  Two 
months  of  intermittent  trench  warfare  in  the  Ypres  salient  of 
Belgium  had  broken  us  into  the  mysteries  of  modern  warfare, 
and  we  all  of  us  knew  that  the  Hindenburg  defense  system  was 
as  good  as  taken. 

All  afternoon  small  knots  of  energetic  soldiers  were  to  be 
seen,  assiduously  polishing  their  bayonets  and  giving  their  rifles 
a  final  cleaning.  And  just  to  show  that  the  Germans  wrere  right 
when  they  said  that  all  the  Americans  fought  for  was  souvenirs, 
each  one  had  tabulated  in  his  own  mind  just  what  he  wanted — a 
watch  for  mother — an  automatic  revolver  for  the  old  man — an 
Iron  Cross  for  Mary. 

Win    we  downhearted?     We  were  not. 

The  next  night  we  started  hiking  toward  the  line  to  relieve 
another  unit  of  our  division  which  had  already  captured  the  out- 
posts of  the  enemy  and  to  Bet  the  stage  for  the  big  scene. 

The  roads  leading  up  to  flic  front  were  almost  impassable — 
a  two-line  road  upon  which  four  linesof  traffic  attempted  to  mo\  e. 
Infantry  moved  up  -column  after  column  of  them;  artillery  going 
forward,  artillery  of  our  bosom  friends,  the  Australians;  kitchens 
clattering  along  and  empty  caissons  returning  for  ammunition 
— every  possible  inch  of  road  space  was  in  use,  and  yet  there  was 
no  great  confusion.  The  unity  of  purpose  was  too  fixt  in  every 
man's  mind. 

The  night  was  pitch-dark,  and  to  prepare  us  for  the  weather 
that  was  to  follow,  a  cold  drizzle  of  rain  fell  for  hours.  Pencil- 
like  shafts  of  light  from  brilliant  search-lights  pierced  the  sky  for 
the  enemy's  planes,  the  noise  of  which  was  quite  prominent 
ahove    the   cceaking   of    the   gun    Limbers   and    the   curses   of   the 

drivers.     One  plane  did  succeed  in  dropping  five  torpedoes,  hut 
they  fell  far  enough  away  from  the  road  to  cause  no  casualties. 


Prow  ,i  drawing  in  "Carry  On.*'  Washington. 

"IN  THIRTY   SECONDS   I  WOULD   BE    AS   PULP." 

As  the  seven-ton  tank  poised  above  him,   Corporal  Franklin  managed  to  wave  one 
leg  in  the  air.    The  tank-commander  saw  him  in  the  nick  of  time. 


About  500  yards  from  the  support  line  in  which  we  were  to 
stay  until  the  attack,  we  lost  twenty-three  men  from  a  9.2  high- 
explosive  shell,  eight  of  them  being  killed  outright.  This  sober- 
ing influence  made  us  resolve  more  than  ever  to  make  the  Germans 
pay  dearly  the  next  day. 

We  finally  readied  the  support  fine,  which  was  not  the 
popular  conception  of  a  trench  at  all,  but  merely  a  series  of 
semidetached  shell-holes,  each  of  which  had  two,  and  some- 
times three,  men.  The  first  hole  in  which  I  established  my- 
self was  in  rather  close  proximity  to  two  dead  horses  which  had 
evidently  been  deceased  some  time— in  fact,  they  were  overripe. 
I  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  my  going  and  found  another 
place  where  the  quarters  were  quite  cramped,  but  the  odor  was 
not  so  intense. 

Of  course,  we  "stood  to-'  until  morning  and  at  "stand  down" 
we  attacked  our  rations — what  little  there  was.  J  remember 
distinctly  that  among  the  "•corned  willy"  and  hardtack,  we  dis- 
covered a  bottle  of  pickles — a  joyful  discovery,  for  pickles  are  a 

novelty  not  only  in 
the  infantryman's  ra- 
tion, but  anywhere  else 
in  the  army. 

The  weather  was  cold 
and  raw  and  the  rain  fell 
nearly  all  day.  Regular- 
ly, at  certain  intervals, 
the  Germans  shelled  tin 
position  a  hundred  yards 
behind  us.  evidently  be- 
lieving our  support  line 
to  be  there.  At  last 
darkness  came  again 
and  we  set  about  pre- 
paring ourselves  for  our 
job.  Each  man  took 
three  hand-grenades  and 
two  extra  bandoleers  of 
rifle-ammunition.  Ra- 
tions were  issued  and 
all  of  us  were  advised 
to  get  as  much  sleep1  as 
possible  when  not  on 
sentry  w»tch. 

T  was  getting  ready  to 
follow  this  advice  when 
I  noticed  a  dog  prowl- 
ing   around;    a  whistle 
brought  him  to  me.     He 
was    evidently    a    Ger- 
man Red-Cross  dog  with 
something  of  the  wolf  about  him.     Anyhow  he  made  a  mighty 
warm  bedfellow  and  1  managed  to  get  a  few  hours'  sleep,  curled 
up  with  him. 

About  midnight  men  from  the  Intelligence  Section  of  the 
battalion  crept  out  into  No  Man's  Land  and  placed  a  white 
tape  on  the  ground.  This  line  marked  the  bearing  of  the  advance, 
and  long,  bitter  experience  had  proved  it  necessary.  The  object 
was  to  start  all  the  men  on  a  straight  line,  so  that  no  units 
would  run  the  risk  of  forging  ahead,  or  cutting  across,  and  so 
getting  caught  in  the  fire  of  the  others.  Corporal  Franklin 
continues: 


At  6:30  a.m.  we  stole  out  and  ranged  ourselves  along  this 
rape  line,  waiting  impatiently  for  the  barrage  to  start.  The  rain 
still  fell  heavily  and  the  cold  cut  through  to  our  marrow .  Taking 
it  all  in  all.  if  was  a  perfect  setting  for  the  hell  that  was 
to  follow. 

The  Hindenburg  line  was  to  be  stormed  on  a  forty-mile  front 
by  American,  English,  Scotch,  Australian,  and  Canadian  troops, 
and  the  barrage  which  was  promised  to  us  was  to  be  the  most 
highly  concentrated  and  effective  curtain  of  steel  ever  fired. 
And,  to  fell  (Ik  truth,  it  certainly  did  full  credil  to  its  advance 
notices. 

One  moment  all  was  silent  except  the  whispered  mutterings  of 
commands  passed  back  and  forth  along  the  line  of  waiting  men. 
The  next  moment  it  seemed  as  if  the  fury  of  all  hell  was  lei  loose. 
The  aoiss  was  indescribable.  Machine-gun  bullets  whined  and 
spat  overhead— the  peculiar  whirring  of  shrapnel  fragments 
through  the  air — the  terrific  explosions  of  heavier  shells  a  hun- 
dred yards  ahead  of  us — made  us  all  mighty  glad  that  we  were 
behind  the  barrage1  and  not  in  front  of  it. 

To  our  rear,  the  horizon  was  a  perfect  flash  of  red  and  yellow. 
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Dominant  Jordan  Features 


ACHASSIS  including  all  the  finest,  univer- 
sally  approved    mechanical    units — the 
lightest  on  the  road   for   its  wheelbase. 

A  car  with  the  same  sturdy,  substantial  appear- 
ance of  the  heavy  cars,  with  the  beautiful  con- 
tour, lowness  and  balanced  character  of  the 
light,   thoroughbred  racing  class. 

Weight  is  scientifically  distributed.  The  steering 
mechanism  and  spring  suspension  are  delicately 
fixed  to  eliminate  side  sway. 

A  patented  spring  device  eliminates  the  annoy- 
ing rattle  common  to  most  cars.  All-vanadium 
steel  springs,  59  inches  in  rear. 

Body  a  little  more  slender  with  a  new  French 
angle  at  the  dash.  Perfectly  straight  top  edge 
without  the  slightest  bevel.  New  type,  deep 
section,  full  crown  fenders,  stamped  from  costly 
dies. 

Upholstery  of  hand-buffed,   narrow-pleated 
French    leather.      European   type  of  tilted 
cushions — soft  and  deep.    Marshall  cush- 
ion springs. 

Wheelbase  127  inches.  Weight  3150  to 
3240  pounds.  All-aluminum  body.  No 
rumbles,   ripples   or  rust.     Broad    doors, 


describing  a  complete  semi-circle  when  open. 
Fashionable  French  type  outside  hinges. 

Delightful  position  at  wheel,  with  restful  tilt, 
and  pedals  just  right. 

In  the  tonneau  of  the  four  passenger  Silhouette, 
a  cordovan  leather  boot  and  saddle  bag  with  big 
buckles  and  sturdy  straps.  Auxiliary  seats  and 
glove  and  trinket  compartments  in  the  seven 
passenger  Silhouette. 

Lamps  attractively  mounted  inside  of  the  front 
fenders,  eliminating  rattles  and  providing  sub- 
stantial support. 

Instrument  board  finished  in  gun  metal  to 
prevent  squeaking  and  paint  checking.  Instru- 
ments beautifully  nickeled. 

Fop  tailored  and  fitted  with  broad  plate  glass 
rear  vision  light.  Hardware  substantial  and 
artistic. 

Discriminating  demand  is  toward  finest  cord 
tires  for  service  and  appearance.   Goodyear  Cord 

extra  size  32x4%  standard  equipment  on 

all  Jordan  models. 

Five  body  styles — four  and  seven  pas- 
senger Silhouette  —  the  Playboy  —  the 
Brougham  —  and  the  Town  Sedan. 


JORDAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,    CLEVELAND,    OHIO 
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"I  am  penalized  if 

one  comes  back' 
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Why  Geared-to-the-Road 

Tires  Give  Ease  at  the 
i  Steering  Wheel 

MILLER  TIRES  ride  on  a  high  center  ridge,  which 
eases  the  driver's  tension  at  the  steering  wheel, 
driving  just  like  a  plain  tread  tire.     Yet  the  sides  of 
the    tread    are    Geared-to-the-Road    by    patented 
caterpillar   feet   that   mesh  like    cogs  with   road   de- 
II    pressions. 

The  Uniform  Miller  is  the  only  tire  that  has  this 
combination — steering  ease  with  great  resistance  to 
skidding  and  "whip-lash." 

Geared-to-the-Road  helps  the  car  to  hold  the 
road,  and  produces  positive  traction,  full  power  ahead, 
and  safety. 

Long  Mileage  in  All — Not  "Luck"  in  a  Few 


All  Miller  Tires  are  long-distance 
runners — casing  after  casing. 

Fine  materials  and  plenty  of  them 
are  required,  of  course.  But  tires 
must  be  built  alike,  or  they  cannot 
wear  alike. 

Miller  builders  are  trained  to  a 
single  standard — there's  no  higher 
perfection    than    our  championship 


mark.  Each  builder  is  rated  on 
every  tire  he  makes;  if  one  comes 
back  his  score  is  penalized. 

But  instances  of  that  are  less 
than  1  in  100. 

Only  authorized  dealers  supply 
these  Uniform  Tires.  If  you  don't 
know  the  Miller  dealer,  write  us  for 
his  name. 


The  Miller  Rubber  Company,  Dept.  A-162,  Akron,  Ohio 

Maker*  of  Miller  Red  and  Cray  Inner  Tube* — the  Team-Mate*  of  Uniform  Tire* 
Also  Miller  Surgeon*  Grade  Rubber  Good*,  for  Home*  a*  Well  a*  Hotpital* 

TO    DEALERS:     Your  territory  may  be  open -write   us 
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GEARED -TO-THE  ROAD 
^   UNIFORM  MILEAGE    /■ 

XTtres./ 


The  thunder  of  the  guns  was  a  series  <>r  continual  reverberat- 
ing explosions. 

Suddenly  our  lieutenant  rose  up  from  Ins  place  along  the  tape 
line  and  said  two  words — in  typical  American  fashion: 

"Let's  go!" 

slowly  we  advanced  at  a  leisurely  walk.     We  were  offl 

The  barrage  had  jumped  ahead  fifty  yards  and  was  to  con- 
tinue at  that  rate  every  two  minutes. 

The  Queen's  Own.  an  English  regiment,  was  on  our  left  and 
on  our  right   was  another  unit  of  our  division. 

As  the  barrage  advanced,  the  Germans  in  their  first-line  trench 
threw  aside  their  guns  and  started  at  a  very  fast  clip  in  the 
general  direction  of  the  Fatherland.  We  occupied  ourselves 
in  taking  pot  shots  at  them  as  we  advanced,  and  suddenly  our 
barrage  lifted  another  fifty  yards  and  the  high-explosive  shells 
landed  in  the  midst  of  the  fleeing  Huns. 

At  this  point  we  received  stiff  opposition  from  a  low-lying 
ridge  to  our  left,  and  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  use  our  Lewis 
•runs  to  reply  to  the  slower-acting  Maxims,  of  which  there  were 
literally  hundreds  in  cut  tings  and  isolated  posts.  Our  lieutenant, 
who  had  been  standing  up  directing  our  tire  in  that  hail  of  bullets, 
suddenly  fell,  hit  through  the  mouth,  and  as  he  died  he  choked 
Hi  rough  the  red  blood  that  was  strangling  him — 

"Forward,  men !     Forward ! " 

We  rushed  the  German  front-line  trench,  and  after  mopping 
that  up,  proceeded  to  advance  to  the  second  line.  I  was  mov- 
ing forward  with  my  rifle  across  my  hip  when  suddenly  from  a 
shell-hole  twenty  yards  to  my  left  out  popped  a  Jerry — his  left 
arm  hanging  useless  by  his  side,  his  cheek  covered  with  blood. 
In  his  right  hand  was  a  revolver  with  which  he  was  covering  me. 
To  be  truthful,  his  appearance  had  been  so  sudden  that  my  heart 
jumped  to  my  mouth  and  it  seemed  as  if  I  were  powerless  to 
move  for  the  fraction  of  a  second — an  eternity  in  the  matter  of 
life  or  death. 

Taking  no  time  to  aim  correctly;  1  took  a  snap-shot  from  the 
hips  and  hit  him.  He  was  an  officer  and  had  silver  braid  on 
his  shoulder — probably  a  second  lieutenant.  His  black  and 
white  Iron-Cross  ribbon,  his  Luger  automatic  pistol,  and  a 
button  from  his  tunic  as  well  as  his  watch  I  kept  for  souvenirs. 
Six  more  Jerries  came  shuffling  awkwardly  toward  me — their 
arms  upraised  and  the  bleat  of  " Kamerad!"  on  their  lips.  One 
held  a  watch  and  chain  on  high — I  suppose  he  hoped  to  ransom 
his  life  with  it.  Another  waxed  a  packet  of  papers  in  the  air — 
another  tried  to  entice  me  with  a  handful  of  German  money. 
One  of  my  pals  came  up,  and  together  the  two  of  us  urged  them 
to  the  rear  with  no  gentle  persuasion. 

At  this  point,  the  barrage  halted  for  four  minutes  and  played  a 
steady  drum-fire  on  the  German  second-line  trench.  We  sought 
cover,  and  as  I  lay  there  refilling  the  magazine  of  my  rifle,  I  noticed 
the  dirt  spurting  up  just  in  front  of  me  and  I  knew  at  once  some 
one  was  shooting  at  me  with  a  machine  gun.  I  looked  toward 
the  left  and  I  scarcely  changed  my  field  of  vision  before — 

Crack!     Crack!     Crack! 

Three  times  was  I  hit — once  in  the  shoulder-joint,  once  above 
the  right  eye,  and  once  in  the  cheek  just  below  the  other  eye. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  he  was  dying,  and  thoughts  of 
"home  and  mother"  flashed  across  his  mind.  However,  he  got 
over  that  feeling  almost  as  soon  as  it  struck  him.  The  blood 
was  pouring  down  Ins  face  and  into  his  eyes,  blinding  him, 
but  he  felt  that  he  wasn't  quite  ready  to  quit.  Help  came  to 
him  then,  he  relates: 

My  pal.  Hunter  Leaf,  jumped  over  to  me,  and  at  the  risk  of 
his  own  life  pulled  me  into  a  shell-hole,  where  he  bandaged  my 
face  and  made  me  comfortable.  1  must  have  been  unconscious 
for  a  little  while,  for  1  remember  being  awakened  by  the  sound 
of  an  engine.  With  my  right  eye  1  could  see  a  bit,  and,  looking 
behind  me,  I  saw  a  huge  Mark  VII  tank  less  than  fifteen  feet 
away  and  headed  directly  for  me.  In  thirty  seconds  I  would  be 
as  pulp — crusht  to  death  by  seven  and  a  half  tons  of  steel! 

Shuddering  in  every  limb  and  with  my  heart  beating  like  a 
trip-hammer.  I  struck  my  right  leg  up  in  the  air  and  waved  it 
back  and  forth  frantically.  It  was  impossible  for  me  to  move  my 
body,  the  loss  of  blood  having  weakened  me  to  such  an  extent, 
aud  I  shut  my  eyes  in  terror,  expecting  to  feel  the  cold  steel  on 
my  skull. 

Suddenly  the  noise  ceased,  the  machine  swung  cumberously 
to  the  left,  and  as  it  went  by  me  the  dirt  on  the  edge  of  the  shell- 
hole  fell  in  on  top  of  me,  partially  burying  me. 

Thank  God  I  had  been  seen  in  time! 

For  twenty-six  hours  I  lay  in  that  shell-hole,  and  each  one  of 
those  twenty-six  hours  is  indelibly  seared  in  my  memory.  The 
rain  fell  continually,  and  late  that  night  the  wind  changed  and 
blew  harder  than  ever.  All  over  the  field  men  with  arms  or 
legs  blown  off  were  moaning  piteously  for  stretcher-bearers,  who 
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wen    all   too  few    in   number.      The  poor  fellow    next   to  inc.  who 

had  lost  both  his  legs,  was  delirious  all  the  time,  and  toward  morn- 
ing his  spirit  passed  into  the  keeping  of  the  God  of  battles. 

About  ten  o'clock'  the  next  morning  I  managed  to  hail  a, 
stretcher-bearer  and  was  soon  on  my   way  to  the  rear. 

In  a,  week  I  was  in  England,  and,  due  to  the  wonderful  care 
and  constant  watchfulness  of  an  English  nurse  Miss  Beckett, 
(lod  bless  her!  I  escaped  having  tetanus  and  the  sight  of  my 
left  eye  was  saved. 

Hack  here  in  the  Stales,  due  lo  a  wonderful  operation  by  a 
remarkably  skilful  army  surgeon,  constant  massage,  ami  the 
vocational  work  which  the  Government  offers  in  its  reconstruc- 
tion hospitals,  I  am  gradually  regaining  the  use  of  my  left  arm. 

And  better  than  all,  next  fall  I  am  going  back  to  college  to 
pick  up  my  course  where  I  drop!  it  all  at  the  expense  of  Uncle 
Sam,  under  the  supervision  of  the  Federal  Hoard  for  Vocational 
Lducation. 

Ain't  it  a  grand  and  glorious  feel  in".'      I'll  say  il  is! 


AMERICAN   LABOR    HAS    NO   USE   FOR 
GLOOMERS 

IOUD  CHEERING  AND  LAUGHTER  followed  the  in- 
troduction, at  the  recent  Labor  Convention  at  Atlantic 
- "  City,  of  a  resolution  which  began:  "Whereas  we,  rep- 
resentatives of  the  laboring  masses,  have  been  unusually 
honored  by  the  merchants  and  hotelkeepers  of  this  city,  who 
have  taken  us  for  millionaires — "  After  the  uproar  had  sub- 
sided, the  reader  of  the  resolution  innocently  explained  that 
somebody  had  played  a  joke  on  him  by  slipping  in  this  resolution 
without  his  knowledge.  It  was  understood  by  the  delegates 
to  be  "one  on  the  hotels,"  but  press  representatives  who  at- 
tended the  convention  say  that  an  outsider  looking  over  that 
assembly  of  well-fed  and  well-dressed  delegates,  many  of  them 
flashing  bright  "sparklers"  from  their  rings  or  stickpins,  might 
well  have  got  the  idea  that  there  were  millionaires  among  them. 
But  John  J.  Leary,  Jr.,  writing  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
states  that  anybody  looking  in  on  the  convention  would  have 
found  it  made  tip  of  "average  Americans  eager  to  better  their 
condition  and  the  conditions  of  their  families,  just  as  he  would 
have  found  a  convention  of  bankers  eager  to  help  their  trade  or 
profession."  Further,  he  woidd  have  found- 
That  the  labor  men,  like  most  human  beings,  prefer  their  food 
cooked,  that  they  do  not  throw  cuspidors  at  the  clock  or  chairs 
at  the  presiding  officer,  and  that  all  have  an  abiding  faith  in 
America  and  its  institutions. 

He  would  have  found  among  them  no  delusion  that  the 
United  States  is  a  place  of  perfect  residence,  but  he  would  have 
found  confidence  that  gradually,  but  none  the  less  surely,  the 
United  States  is  becoming  a  better  place  to  work  and  live  in. 

In  a  word,  he  would  have  found  that  could  he  get  a  cross- 
section  of  the  mass  of  3,000,000  men  and  women  who  make  up 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  could  superimpose  it 
upon  a  cross-section  of  the  mass  of  100,000,000  people  in- 
habiting these  United  States,  he  would  find  the  lines  and  the 
markings  to  be  amazingly  alike. 

All  the  leading  questions  of  the  day  were  discust  by  the  con- 
vention. The  dominant  note,  according  to  Mr.  Leary,  was  opti- 
mism. With  practically  no  exception,  they  exprest  themselves 
as  looking  for  the  biggest  business  boom  the  country  has  ever 
known,  confident  that  labor  will  get  its  full  share  of  the  benefits 
thereof.  The  note  of  next  importance  seemed  to  be  a  deter- 
mination to  smash  everything  savoring  of  Bolshevism.  There 
was  a  sprinkling  of  radicals  at  the  meeting,  ranging  from  out  and 
out  "reds"  to  merely  "serious  thinkers."     Says  Air.  Leary: 

They  were  of  all  types  and  kinds,  from  John  Reed,  who  has 
called  himself  the  Bolshevik  ambassador,  to  the  miss  fresh  from 
college  who  bemoaned  the  fact  that  the  convention  was  "doing 
nothing  for  Finland"  until  a  mere  roughneck  suggested  that 
Finland  was  "a  devil  of  a  distance  from  the  Bowery,"  and 
"anyway,  why  don't  the  Finns  start  something?"  There  were 
so  many  of  this  type  that  at  times  the  working  newspaper  men 
found  it  difficult  to  work. 

On  the  side-lines,  too,  were  many  of  the  same  type — the  theorists 
denounced  in  one  session  of  the  convention  for  assuming  to 
speak  for  labor.  The  mark  of  this  tribe  is  the  leather  brief-case 
— "working  card,"  one  delegate  called   it.     With  the  bulk  of 
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the  delegates  they  had  little  to  do.  Rut  they  did  "just  dote" 
mi  James  '■Resolution"  Duncan,  the  fiery-haired  radical  from 
Seattle.  They  also  doted  on  Andrew  Furuseth.  the  lanky 
leader  of  the  seamen,  until  he  broke  their  hearts  by  opposing  the 
League  of  Nations  on  cold  practical  grounds.  Then  they 
abandoned  Andrew,  of  whom  they  had  expected  soulful  things, 
as  a  "  mere  materialist." 

The  fall  of  the  " one-big-union  "  idea,  the  smashing  repudiation 
of  the  Mooney  general  strike,  the  defeat  of  the  various  moves 
calculated  to  make  the  Seattle  plan  effective  and  bring  nearer 
the  Bolsb  •vik  millennium  deprest  these  souls. 

Tin-  genera]  sentimenl  of  the  labor  convention  with  reference 
to  Bolshevism  is  picturesquely  expresl  by  a  writer  in  theXew  York 
/.  .  ninij  Post,  quoting  an  orthodox  Gompers  man  as  follows: 

"I  was  talking  to  one  of  these  Bolshevik  nuts  to-day,  and  1*11 
say  that  bird  "rot  my  nanny.  .  Seems  he'd  been  over  on  the 
other  side.  Fighting?  Hell,  no.  Let  the  straight  union  men 
do  the  fighting.  No.  this  guy  was  on  a  mission.  He  was  one 
of  these  mission  fiends.  Well,  sir,  first  h.'  tells  us  about  getting 
off  at  Folk  stone  or  some  such  town  where  (here  were  a  lot  of 
British  Tommies  standing  around. 

"Then  he  gives  us  a  lecture  on  the  sins  of  England.  He  saw 
all  the  sins  of  Greil  Britain  in  the  appearance  of  these  soldiers. 
Hunts,  underfed  and  undersized — that  is.  the  enlisted  men,  while 
the  officers  were  all  line,  strapping,  big  fellows.  Yes,  sir,  the 
enlisted  men  were  runts  because  they'd  never  had  a  bite  to  eat 
from  the  time  they  was  born  till  the  war  come  along.  They 
was  what  lie  calls  the  proletariat,  while  the  big  officers  came  of 
the  upper  classes,  and  had  always  had  plenty  to  e;.t.  and  lolled 
in  the  lap  of  luxury,  never  doing  a  stroke  of  work  in  their  lives, 
just  eatin'  and  drinkin'  and  being  merry." 

"Till  the  war  come  along."  some  one  interjected. 

"Till  the  war  come  along  is  right.  Well,  Ave  talked  on; 
that  is.  this  guy  did  most  of  the  talking,  ami  he  sure  could  talk. 
He  told  us  what'*  the  matter  with  our  American  labor  move- 
ment. Seems  he  had  been  studying  the  labor  movement  for 
years  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in  England,  France,  Germany, 
and  in  Africa,  for  all  1  know,  and  I'll  eat  my  hat  if  he  didn't  try 
to  convince  me  that,  we  were  simply  back  numbers  in  this 
country  when  it  came  to  organized  labor. 

"Why  didn't  we  keep  up  with  the  procession,  keep  up  with 
the  labor  movement  in  Europe?  In  England,  he  says,  there 
was  a  Labor  party,  and  the  miners  were  demanding  the  na- 
tionalization of  the  mines,  and  they  come  near  havin'  a  general 
strike  and  a  revolution.  Why  didn't  we  take  a  leaf  from  the 
first  reader  of  our  British  brothers.  1  says  we  will  when  out- 
British  brothers  grow  up  and  quit  bein'  what  he  calls  runts, 
and  I  asks  him  how  much  wages  did  the  miners  in  England 
get.  He  didn't  know  that,  but  he  did  know  that  in  France  and 
Jtaly  they  laughed  at  our  labor  movement  and  called  it  re- 
actionary. So  1  a.,.:s  him  what  are  the  boys  in  France  and 
Italy  doing. 

"Well,  it  seems  they  were  not  doing  much,  as  most  of  them 
were  still  in  the  Army.  Wasn't  the  war  just  over'.'  I  asks  him. 
Yes,  but  the  political  and  economic  conditions  were  so  bad 
over  ther<>  that  the  French  and  Italian  Governments  wen; 
afraid  to  demobilize.  Anybody  who  has  been  in  France  during 
the  past  few  months  knows  there  is  going  to  be  a  revolution 
there,  and  he  looked  at  his  wrist-watch  and  said  he  expected 
the  revolution  to  break  out  any  moment.  So  I  looked  at  my 
$2  pocket  chronometer  and  told  him  I'd  vote  against  following 
the  French  example  till  the  revolution  was  over. 

"There's  nothing  to  tliat  sort  of  talk.  We  know  conditions 
are  bad  over  on  the  other  side.  We  haven't  been  touched 
compared  with  England,  France,  and  Italy,  and  Germany  for 
that  matter.  Conditions  are  bad  over  there.  They  are  not  so 
rotten  over  here.  Government  ownership  of  everything,  one 
big  union,  general  strike,  and  revolution  may  be  just  what  they 
need  over  on  the  Other  side,  and  I  wish  the  boys  luck,  for  when 
it  comes  to  strikes  and  revolutions  and  wars,  the  workingman 
gets  the  worsl  of  it  every  time.  Hut  we  ain't  ready  for  that 
kind  of  stuff  yet  in  this  country.  We  don't  need  it.  What  yets 
my  goat  is  that  these  radicals  want  us  to  borrow  all  the  hell- 
raising  trouble  they  are  having  in  Europe  when  we  got  plenty 
of  trouble  right  over  here." 

It  had  been  anticipated  that  the  prohibition  question  would 
make  much  trouble.  As  was  expected  the  convention  went  on 
record  as  opposing  the  bone-dry  law.  But  at  that,  more  than 
4,000  votes  were  cast  for  prohibition.  Again  quoting  Mr. 
Leary  in   The  Tribum  : 

Two  years  ago  it  could  not  have  commanded  four  dozen. 
More  than  that,  the  vote  did  not  represent  the  real  strength  of 

prohibition  in  the  convention.      Some  of  the  strongest  men  in  the 


convention,  men  with  the  largest  blocks  of  votes,  in  their  private 
talk  let  it  be  known  that  they  were  with  the  "drys." 

There  are  reasons  for  this  leaning  toward  prohibition  and  for 
the  failure  to  vote  as  they  thought.  The  prohibition  sentiment 
is  due,  as  the  head  of  one  of  the  biggest  unions  told  me.  to  the 
belief  that  the  unions  thrive  in  dry  t<  rritory. 

"Our  locals."  he  said,  "in  dry  territory  are  in  far  better  shape 
than  in  wet  territory.  It  is  easier  to  organize,  the  books  are 
'cleaner'  (fewer  delinquents),  there  is  a  better  attendance  at 
meetings.  When  we  strike  we  are  not  worried  lest  some  drunken 
fool  does  some  stunt  that  gets  us  all  in  bad.  And  the  poor  devil 
who.  because  he  has  been  a  booze-hound,  is  the  tirst  to  go  back 
to  work  in  order  to  live  is  not  with  us." 

As  a  statement  of  cold  fact  that  is  interesting.  As  a  predic- 
tion what  he  added  is  likewise  of  interest. 

"I  believe,"  said  he,  "that  the  prohibition  movement  was 
largely  financed  by  manufacturers  and  others  looking  for  greater 
efficiency.  I  believe  they  will  get  it.  But  it  won't  be  a  kind  of 
efficiency  they  will  welcome.  It  will  be  a  kind  of  efficiency 
they  will  pay  for  through  the  nose.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  trade- 
union  efficiency." 

For  the  apparent  hypocrisy  in  men  like  this  voting  wet  there 
are  two  explanations — sympathy  for  men  who  may  lose  their 
employment  and  politics.  There  are  politics  in  the  labor  move- 
ment— one  never  knows  when  he  will  need  a  block  of  votes  for 
something  his  union  wishes.  Therefore  the  habit  of  back- 
scratching,  familiar  in  all  political  conventions,  is  not  missing 
in  national  labor  conventions. 


YANKEE   TROOPS    LEARNED    TO   ADMIRE 

THE   BRITISH 


F 


•  ^EW  AMERICANS  were  pleased  with  the  orders  that 
sent  them  to  the  British  front."  admits  Lieut.  Moss  E. 
Penn,  of  the  30th  Division,  in  the  course  of  an  article 
which  refutes  many  tales  of  friction  between  the  British  and  the 
Americans  brigaded  with  them.  But  if  few  Americans  were 
pleased  at  the  prospect  of  fighting  with  "Tommies."  according 
to  Lieutenant  Penn,  "still  fewer  were  pleased  with  the  orders 
that  took  them  away  from  the  British  front  after  they  had 
served  a  few  months  on  British  rations,  fighting  according  to 
British  tactics,  and  after  learning  something  of  the  British  spirit 
and  discipline." 

The  writer  was  a  platoon  commander  in  Company  D.  115th 
Machine-dun  Battalion,  00th  Brigade,  of  the  30th  Division, 
throughout  the  early  part  of  the  division's  campaigns.  Later  he 
was  battalion  intelligence  officer  and  was  in  action  with  his 
battalion  until  the  end  of  the  war.  His  opportunities  for  get- 
ting at  the  real  man-to-man  opinions  of  the  men  were  of  the 
best.  -  In  the  Memphis  Commercial- Appeal  he  pays  his  respects 
to  the  "German  propagandists"  who  have  been  trying  to  stir 
up  Anglo-American  discord  and  puts  in  numerous  good  words 
for  the  Britisher,  both  as  a  man  and  a  fighter.  One  hundred 
years  of  prejudice  and  misinformation  had  to  be  lived  down  when 
Yank  met  Briton  in  Flanders,  he  notes,  in  addition  to  a  shorter 
but  more  violent  period  of  German  misrepresentation.  As  he 
puts  it  : 

Little  enough  of  the  virtues  of  the  English  was  said  in  America 
before  the  beginning  of  the  war  in  l!)14.  From  that  time  until 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  in  1917  the  thousands  of 
German  propagandists  and  anti-Britishers  denouncing  the 
English  and  the  Entente  in  general  left  nothing  for  the  gullible 
skeptic  to  doubt.  The  English  were  the  chief  object  of  criticism 
because  of  the  popular  prejudice  against  them. 

The  public  was  told  how  England  was  starving  German 
women  and  children,  told  that  England  would  "tight  to  the  last 
Frenchman";  that  she  was  hiding  behind  her  colonies,  de- 
nounced and  vilified.  No  nation  in  the  history  of  man.  except 
Germany,  has  been  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  were  charged 
to  the  British. 

After  two  years  of  anti-British  propaganda  Americans  by  the 
thousands  wore  sent  to  lociil'oree  the  British  Army,  which,  like 
the  French,  had  withstood  attacks  more  tremendous  and  hellish 
than  were  believed   possible  before  the  war  began. 

When  Sammy  wont  to  Tommy's  aid  in  Flanders  he  admitted, 
after  overcoming  the  prejudice  which  he  had  inherited  from 
half  a  dozen  generations,  that  Tommy  was  a  "jolly  good  chap." 
After  traveling  three  thousand  miles  from  home,  suffering  from 
the  disadvantages  of  a  foreign  tongue,  he  had  at  last  met  a  man 
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IF  Barbara  Frietchie  were  living" 
today,  and  Stonewall  Jackson 
passed  her  way,  she'd  poke  her 
nose  o'er  the  window-sill  and  scream 
at  him  with  a  royal  will:  "Live  in  a 
flat  if  you  will,  my  boy,  but  spare 
your  family's  health  and  joy.  Look 
in  the  basement  first/' 

If  every  Flat-Dweller  in  America 
would  peek  in  the  basement  first  and 
find  the  Kewanee  Firebox  Boiler, 
there'd  be  less  misery,  pain  and  crime. 
Cold  flats  in  the  Winter  time,  ruin 
dispositions  and  when  that  happens, 


you're  all  ready  for  murder,  first, 
second  and  third  degree. 

If  you  can't  have  real  heat  in 
Winter,  steady,  continuous  heat,  you 
might  as  well  live  in  the  backyard  or 
over  beyant  th*  gas  house.  And  the 
Kewanee  Firebox  Boiler  is  the  only 
heating  boiler  that  can  guarantee  the 
continuous  heat. 

If  you  find  the  Kewanee  Boiler,  rent 
the  flat.  If  you  don't  find  it,  you  won't 
know  what  your  Winter  is  going  to 
be.  Therefore  kiss  the  agent  good- 
bye and  look  for  the  flat  that  has  it. 


Look  in  the  Basement  First 

Write  to  the  Old  Man  Behind  the  Boiler  and  ask  him  how 
many  times  the  Kewanee  Firebox.  Boiler  has  increased 
the  renting   value  of  flat   and  apartment  buildings, 

Thes-e  Boilers  Are  Not  Adapted  io  Residence  Heating 

KEWANEE:  &9ILER  COMPANY 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 

Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,Tanks, 
Water   Heating  Garbage  Burners 
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I  Kewanee  I 

RADIATORS 


CHICAGO— Market  and  Washington  Sts. 
NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St. 
DES  MOINES,  315  Hubbell  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY— 2014  Wyandotte  St. 
ATLANTA— 37  So.  Forsyth  St. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS— 1212  Chemical  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 708  Builders  Exchange. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— 534  Southern  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE-Majestic  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH-945  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS— Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT— 1925  Ford  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES— Baker-Detwiler  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES— The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto,  Ont.,  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man.,  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.  C, 
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with  whom  he  could  talk,  a  man  of  similar  ideas,  a  soldier 
with  the  same  dream  of  victory,  tho  rather  low  in  morale. 

The  average  American  pictures  an  Englishman  as  a  monocled 
snob,  a  boaster  of  ancestry,  and  a  braggart.  There  are  some 
of  them,  hut  they,  thank  Heaven, are  getting  fewer  every  day. 

When  the  :50th  American  Division  went  to  the  British  front 
in  June,  1918,  tiny  found  themselves  hailed  as  the  men  who 
must  save  the  war. 

"it  is  up  to  you."  That  statement  was  made  by  every  British 
officer  met  from  Paris  to  Ypres.  Not  much  of  a,  boastful  spirit 
about  that. 

No  one  asked  any  one  who  he  was  back  in  the  States,  how 
much  money  his  family  had,  or  what  college  his  father  was 
{graduated  from.  The  British  asked  only  one  question:  "What 
do  you  know  about  fighting,  and  can  you  fight?"  They  soon 
learned  that  the  American  could,  and  that  fact  pleased  the 
British  just  as  well  as  the  Americans. 

Officers  in  the  30th  Division  argued  by  the  hour  over  the 
good  and  had  qualities  of  the  British  soldier.  When  the  30th 
first  went  to  the  Flanders  front  the  British  had  but  few  friends. 
But  gradually  the  Americans  became  familiar  with  British 
tactics,  began  to  understand  the  Britisher  himself,  and  through 
their  common  language  made  a  friend  or  two.  In  two  months 
the  American  was  trying  to  drink  all  the  hospitable  Britisher's 
Scotch  and  demanding  tea  himself  at  4:30  p.m.,  just  as  much 
as  the  man  who  had  spent  his  life  in  London. 

Lieutenant  Penn  then  takes  up  the  British  Army  from  several 
angles.     In  his  opinion — 

No  army  in  the  world  has  ever  been  organized  and  run  on  so 
efficient  a  basis  as  was  the  British  Army  during  the  last  year  of 
the  war.  Previous  to  that  time  no  American  can  judge,  as  he 
was  not  there.  When  the  Americans  went  to  Flanders  "Blighty  " 
was  living  on  half-rations,  but  the  English  soldier  in  France 
had  a-plenty.  He  had  more  than  the  Americans  on  the  eastern 
section  of  the  front,  the  soldiers  from  the  nation  which  the 
English  themselves  were  largely  dependent  upon  for  food. 

That  fact  still  remains  one  of  the  paradoxes  of  the  war.  But 
its  answer  is  in  British  efficiency  and  system.  In  1918  there, 
was  an  American  machine-gun  school  near  Langres,  in  eastern 
France,  where  there  was  so  little  to  eat  at  the  officers'  mess  that 
those  who  depended  upon  it  for  food  lived  in  discomfort.  Tho 
mess  for  enlisted  men  was  just  as  bad.  There  was  no  sugar, 
often  no  salt,  never  any  butter. 

The  30th  Division  students  went  direct  from  there  to  the 
British  lines  east  of  Calais.  The  first  thing  found  in  their 
rations  was  jam.  Sweets  had  been  virtually  unheard  of  in  the 
American  sector.  Any  person  knowing  a  soldier's  taste  for 
sweets  can  understand  the  satisfying  effect  of  jam.  That  was 
one  of  the  first  of  many  points  in  favor  of  the  British.  Their 
ration  was  better. 

Americans  had  been  told  that  England  was  hiding  behind 
her  colonies.  Among  the  first  things  to  he  noticed  in  the  British 
Army  to  which  the  30th  was  attached  were  the  large  number  of 
men  wearing  wound  stripes,  the  service  chevrons  worn  showing 
three  or  four  years  army  life  in  France,  the  stories  English 
veterans  would  tell  of  the  death  of  brothers,  cousins,  and  other 
relatives. 

Not  the  colonies  alone,  but  England.  London,  Liverpool, 
Sussex,  the  Midlands,  tin;  northern  counties,  were  at  war,  and 
to-day  they  bear  the  scars  of  war. 

The  following  story  told  by  an  American  lieutenant  is  one  of 
thousands  which  were  true  of  the  British  Army  during  the 
last  year. 

The  lieutenant  had  borrowed  an  ambulance  and  chauffeur 
from  a  British  officer  to  get  hack  to  his  billet,  ten  miles  from 
Amiens.  En  route  his  car  passed  a  middle-aged  British  officer 
walking  along  that  beautiful  highway  from  Amiens  to  Albert. 
The  American  stopt  and  picked  up  the  Britisher. 

"Where  are  you  going'/"  queried  the  American. 

"  1  am  going  up  to  Albert  to  see  the  grave  of  my  son,"  he 
replied  quietly  ami  wit  1 1  a  lack  of  emotion  which  only  a  soldier 
can  acquire,  "lie  was  killed  at  his  gun  in  1010  and  1  saw  his 
grave  after  that  time.  I  have  not  been  there  since  the  Huns 
wen'  pushed  hack  this  summer.  1  am  going  up  to-day  to  see 
if  they  have  violated  the  grave." 

Then  he  went  into  detail  about  the  death  of  his  hoy  as  the 
auto  sped  along  between  the  two  rows  of  stately  poplars  which 
followed   the   road.      After  the  hoy   had    been    killed   this  officer. 

like  thousands  of  other  English  fathers,  had  "con Ut  to  France 

on  his  Majesty's  service." 

England    has    not    fought?     On    last    November    11    she    had 

•  One   man   out   of   every    three  under   the   age   of   sixty   years   in 

some  kind  of  war-work.      If  she  has  not  fought  why  did  she  stand 

practically  on  the  same  front  for  four  years  giving  and  taking  the 

most  tremendous  blows  recorded  in  the  annals  of  war'.' 


I  la-  Kngland  not  fought? 

Who  defended  Ypres?  On  whose  front  were  Camhrai,  Lille, 
and  Armentieres?  Lens,  Tournai,  Peronne.  the  River  Somme, 
and  the  Hindenburg  line  shook  under  the  thunder  from  British 
guns  even  before  America  had  sent  her  victorious  thousands 
into  the  great  drive  for  victory. 

The  small  minority  of  the  Americans  that  remained  opposed 
to  Britishers  and  all  things  British  even  after  some  association 
readily  admitted  that  the  Australians  were  "all  right."  They 
admitted  the  same  of  the  Scotch.  They  knew  that  the  Can- 
adians were  "all  right"  because  they  came  from  North  America. 
"The  few  Irish  who  were  patriotic  enough  to  come  were  found 
to  be  all  right,  also."  A  lingering  sore  spot,  it  seems,  was  the 
American  feeling  that  the  British  were  "snobs."  Lieutenant 
Penn  gives  a  typical  instance  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  admits 
and  attempts  to  justify  this  snobbishness: 

Some  Americans  have  come  home  denouncing  the  English 
because  of  their  exclusiveness.  One  Memphian  came  home 
and  said  the  British  admitted  Americans  were  good  fighters, 
"but  socially  they  w-ere  impossible."  When  the  Britisher  made 
that  statement  he  reflected  two  of  the  characteristics  of  his 
race,  frankness  and  bluntness.  There  is  no  doubt  that  many 
Americans  who  went  to  France  were  impossible  socially.  Any 
observer  who  has  ever  counted  the  number  of  drunken  American 
officers  in  any  first-class  cafe  from  Calais  to  Nice,  heard  the  gram- 
matical blunders  made  by  ignorant  regular  army  sergeants 
who  were  given  commissions,  and  have  noted  the  activities  of 
lieutenants  who  made  $100  a  month  for  the  first  time  when  they 
got  in  the  Army  will  realize  that  a  lot  of  our  overseas  officers 
were  "impossible"  in  a  good  many  ways.  The  only  trouble 
was  that  the  British  were  so  frank  it  hurt. 

The  record  made  by  the  American  officer  on  leave  will  never 
add  any  glory  to  the  record  of  the  A.  E.  F.  Any  American  who 
went  to  France  and  came  home  without  realizing  any  of  the 
improvements  we  need  to  make  in  ourselves  is  too  narrow  to  be 
improved  by  either  travel  or  education. 

The  returned  soldier  who  could  not  realize  after  service  with 
the  British  that  our  cousins  have  been  slandered  for  a  century 
missed  the  light  that  shone  for  his  comrades. 


BOLD    BALLOONISTS    WHO    FIRST   TRIED 
TO    "HOP"    THE   ATLANTIC 

N1NETEEN-NINETEEN  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
year  of  the  first  flight  across  the  Atlantic  ocean,  but 
at  least  two  serious  attempts  at  transatlantic  flying 
had  been  made  years  before  tin  1919  fliers  tried  it.  The  last 
one  of  these,  and  the  one  best  remembered,  because  it  took 
place  less  than  ten  years  ago  and  attracted  wide-spread  at- 
tention at  the  time,  was  the  attempted  trip  of  Walter  Wellman 
in  1910  in  his  dirigible  balloon,  the  America.  The  first  attempt, 
however,  took  place  away  back  in  1873,  and  can  to-day  prob- 
ably be  recalled  by  but  few  persons.  That  was  many  years 
before  the  construction  of  airplanes  or  dirigibles,  and  the  at- 
tempted fiight  was  made  in  an  old-fashioned  balloon,  known 
as  the  Atlantic,  in  charge  of  Prof.  Washington  11.  Donaldson, 
accompanied  by  Alfred  Ford  and  George  A.  Lunt.  The  start 
was  made  from  Brooklyn  at  nine  in  the  morning  of  October  0, 
and  the  flight  ended  rather  abruptly  at  New  Canaan,  Con- 
necticut, about  a  hundred  miles  distant,  at  a  little  after  one 
that  afternoon.  The  three  airmen  narrowly  escaped  with 
their  lives,  being  forced  to  jump  from  the  aircraft  while  it  was 
still  some  distance  from  the  ground.  The  Donaldson  ship 
is  described  as  follows  in  the  Boston  Globe: 

The  balloon*  was  said  to  contain  three  hundred  thousand  feet 
of  gas  before  if  was  sufficiently  inflated  for  its  proposed  trans- 
atlantic trip.  Its  diameter  was  one  hundred  feet  and  ils  height 
was  110  feel.  When  inflated  and  ready  to  start  the  distance 
from  the  keel  of  the  lifeboat  to  the  extreme  height  of  the  ap- 
paratus  was   100  feet. 

It  required,  in  its  making,  1,316  yards  of  unbleached  sheeting 
and  eight-  miles  of  stitching  were  necessary  to  put  the  material 
of  this  monster  of  the  air  in  condition  for  its  ambitious  voyage 
and  one  thousand  gallons  of  oil  were  used  for  its  coating. 

Attached  to  the  air-ship  was  a  regular  ocean  life-boat,  which 
contained,    besides    il-    human   occupants,   a  large  and   varied 
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THE  NEW  1920  HAYNES 

POSSESSES    FOUR    VITAL    FACTORS 


THE  Haynes  touring  car  will  never  lose  its  hold 
upon  the  favor  of  the  carousing  public,  and  the 
new  1920  Haynes  makes  an  especial  appeal  to  every 
one  who  wishes  a  car  that  is  wholly  desirable. 

The  four  factors  of  car-character — beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort — are  deftly  combined  in  the  new 
1920  Haynes.  Its  motor  of  velvety  power,  its  extra- 
strong  frame,  its  well-engineered  balance — these  fea- 
tures  underlie  the  constant  sense  of  security  and 
comfort  in  the  Haynes. 

The  thoughtfully  placed  refinements  and  conveniences  add  to 
the  essential  character  value  of  the  car.  It  is  the  touring  car 
naturally  expected  of  the  builders  of  America's  first  car — of 
an  organization  with  the  spirit  and  principles  established 
through  twenty-six  years  of  successful  automobile  manu- 
facturing. 

We  advise  prompt  selection  of  the  new  Haynes  you  wish  to 
own.  In  every  way  consistent  with  maintaining  the  char- 
acter of  the  Haynes,  we  are  expediting  deliveries. 

The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


There  is  ,i  spacious  flush-lined  com- 
partment in  all  the  seven-passenger 
open  styles.  A  Thermos  bottle,  or 
other  bits  of  luggage,  may  be  carried 
here  while  touring  the  country  or  do- 
ing city  drilling.  The  compartment 
door  is  walnut  and  enhances  the  car's 
beauty. 

HAINES 


NEW  1920  "LIGHT  SIX" 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car -7  Passenger       .         .         $2485 

Roadster-   Four  doors,  4  Passcr.r.er     .      2483 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe -4  Passenger  .         .         .         $3100 

Sedan — 7  Passenger  .         .         .  3350 

Limousine     7  Passenger  .         .         .  4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

NEW  1920  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars 

Touring  Car  -7  Passenger  .  .  $3250 
Koadster     Four  doors,  4  Pas.-  enger     .     3250 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger  .         .         .         $3800 

Sedan  —7  Passenger  .         .         .  4000 

Five  Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

Prices  are  F.  O.  B.  Kokomo. 

A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will 
be  sent  on  request.     Address  Dept.  73. 

The  Haynes,  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR, 
now  exhibited  by  the  government  at  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  Washington,  D.C.,  was  in- 
vented, designed  and  bililt  by  Elwood  Haynes 
in  lSt)j. 


The  Haynes  touring  car — seven  passengers 
— twelve  cylinders — cord  tires — fire  wire 
wheels  standard  equipment.     Price  $3250. 


Tiiie  advertisement  cotntnohUd.  1919.  I'll  The  SaWKl  Automobile  Compatw 
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AtOurDistributor  Service  Station 
New  Tires  Waste  No  Time 

Every  working  minute  a  truck  loses  is  money  lost. 
(To  wipe  out  truck  idleness  in  changing  old  tires  for 
new,  go  to  a  Goodrich  Distributor  Service  Station 
and  get  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck  Tires,  applied 
in  the  skillful  Goodrich  way. 

Expert  workmen  hurry  the  wheel  off  the  truck, 
'and  the  old  tire  off  the  wheel.  A  big  Goodrich 
hydraulic  press  squeezes  the  new  tire  in  place. 

On  goes  the  wheel  —  away  goes  the  truck  with 
money  made  at  the  beginning  in  time  saved;  and 
money  made  in  the  end  by  the  longer  lasting  ser- 
vice of  De  Luxe  Tires. 

Be  friends  with  the  Goodrich  Station  nearest  you. 

ADJUSTMENT-10,000  MILES 
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Dl  UOCB  Hill!  Hill 

BEST      IN     THE      LONG       RUN 
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amount  of  supples,  which  it  was  thought  might  be  needed  for  the 
hazardous  undertaking,  and  the  greater  part  of  which  was 
thrown  overboard  to  relieve  the  ship  as  the  oraft  sped  through 
space  over  the  state  of  ( lonneoticut. 

To-day  when  an  aviator  starts  on  a  transatlantic  trip  he  is 
careful  to  equip  his  craft  to  the  last  detail  with  wireless  apparatus 
by  means  of  which  lie  keeps  in  touch,  usually  with  both  sides 
of  the  ocean,  messages  being  forwarded  at  brief  intervals.  The 
Sight  of  the  Donaldson  balloon  was  before  the  day  of  wireless, 
however,  and  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  home 
folk  the  daring  balloonists  carried  a  number  of  homing-pigeons. 
The  first  message  received  from  them  was  written  a  few  minutes 
after  the  start.     It  read: 

"It  is  now  twenty  minutes  past  9  o'clock,  and  we  are  two 
thousand  feet  high.  Lunt  is  raising  the  old  Harry  with  the 
horn,  ami  we  all  feel  jolly.  The  scene  is  magnificent.  The 
sun  shines  splendidly,  and  Donaldson  has  just  been  singing 
4Do   They    Miss    Me   at    Home:"  "  FORD." 

Another  message  arrived  not  long  afterward: 

"In  the  Clouds,  10:4.")  a.m. — We  are  4,700  feet  high,  going 
northeast.  We  all  feel  very  happy.  Donaldson  says,  'The 
dream  of  my  life  is  now  realized.'  Lunt  is  busy  doing  some- 
thing with  the  ballast,  and  stopping  every  moment  to  admire 
the  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  It  is  very  hazy  all  around 
us,  and  light  clouds  are  floating  below.  Wa  have  just  heard 
three  cheers  below,  and  have  given  a  'toot,  toot,'  with  the  fog 
horn  in  reply.  We  are  now  at  an  altitude  of  5,280  feet,  or 
just  one  mile.  We  have  just  struck  the  lower  portion  of  the 
eastern  current.     We  have  just  passed  over  Norwalk. 

"  Alfred  Ford." 

Nothing  was  heard  from  the  air-voyagers  for  several  hours. 
Then,  late  in  the  afternoon,  came  a  final  message  to  the  effect 
that  the  venture  had  met  with  disaster,  and  that  the  occupants 
of  the  Atlantic  had  just  escaped  with  their  lives: 

"We  have  met  with  a  terrible  misfortune.  In  the  midst 
of  a  severe  storm  of  rain  we  were  trying  to  effect  a  descent, 
when  it  was  thought  advisable  that  we  should  all  leap  out. 
Donaldson  and  myself  leaped  twenty  feet  from  the  boat  to  the 
earth. 

"Mr.  Lunt,  however,  was  not  quick  enough,  and  was  carried 
away,  clinging  to  the  anchor  ropes.  We  fell  on  the  farm  of 
Charles  Lewis,  at  North  Canaan,  Litchfield  County,  Conn., 
at  1:15  o'clock. 

"I  was  driven  over  to  the  town  of  Canaan,  and  there,  to  my 
surprize  and  joy,  I  found  that  Mr.  Lunt  was  all  right. 

"We  had  a  very  pleasant  time  of  it  up  to  about  12  o'clock, 
when  we  began  to  get  into  a  stormy  area  in  Litchfield  County. 
After  passing  over  a  mountain,  we  came  into  a  valley,  where  all 
motion  of  the  balloon  was  suspended,  and  we  were  for  a  time 
shrouded  in  a  dense  cloud  of  mist  and  pouring  rain.  The  balloon 
was  caught  and  shaken  with  violent  gusts  of  wind. 

"Donaldson  was  uncertain  what  to  do.  At  first  we  thought 
we  would  wait  till  the  balloon  came  down,  and  then  cut  all 
the  ropes  and  drop  the  boat,  letting  the  bag  escape.  The 
storm,  however,  had  increased  with  such  violence  that  this 
seemed  utterly  impracticable,  and  Lunt  advised  that  the  valve 
should  be  opened. 

"We  were  now  suddenly  shaken  in  a  gust  of  wind  and  sent 
to  an  immense  height  over  the  valley.  The  rain,  which  was 
now  pouring  in  torrents,  however,  soon  rendered  the  balloon 
so  heavy  that  she  came  down  again,  spinning  over  the  tops  of 
the  trees,  across  a  small  brook,  and  toward  a  bank  at  the  bottom 
of  the  mountains. 

"Donaldson  said,  'You  had  better  all  make  ready  to  jump 
out,'  and  placed  himself  at  the  side  of  the  boat.  I  followed  his 
example,  and  thought  Lunt  had  taken  care  of  himself.  When  we 
were  about  twenty  feet  from  the  earth  Donaldson  and  I  jumped 
simultaneously. 

"We  were  both  very  much  stunned,  but  nothing  serious 
happened. 

"One  thing  is,  the  ground  was  softened  by  the  pouring  rain, 
and,  therefore,  a  leap  from  a  considerable  height  would  be 
attended  with  less  danger.  I  am  sorry  about  the  pigeons.  I 
hope  the  balloon  will  be  found  and  those  beautiful  birds  liberated. 

"Alfred  Ford." 

Thus  ended  the  Donaldson  attempt,  and  it  would  seem  that 
the  evil  fate  of  this  venture  discouraged  anybody  from  again 
attempting  an  overseas  flight,  for  nothing  more  was  heard  of 
transatlantic  flight  until  Walter  Wellman  announced  himself  as 
having  ambitions  in   that  direction.     Wellman's  venture  was 
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on  a  more  elaborate  scale,  and,  while  be  did  not  succeed  in 
crossing  the  Atlantic,  he  did  establish  a  record  for  sustained 
Bight,  the  total  distance  traveled  by  the  America  before  she 

forced  down  being  over  one  thousand  miles.  Mr.  Wellm-M 
a  newspaper  man,  and  before  undertaking  his  ocean  trip  by 
dirigible  he  had  become  well  known  for  his  polar  explorations. 
If  was  in  connection  with  these  thai  his  mind  turned  to  aerial 
navigation,  his  original  plan  being  to  utilize  aircraft  in  arctic 
explorations.  In  the  early  part  of  1906  be  spent  considerable 
time  equipping  a  balloon  in  which  he  expected  to  take  a  trip 
to  the  north  pole,  and  furnished  the  papers  a  series  of  articles 

in    which    he    told    of    his    preparations.      The    aerial    polar    trip 

never  materialized,  however,  and  later  Mr.  Wellman  turned 
his  attention  to  the  building  of  the  America,  which  was  begun  in 
1900,  and  by  September,  1910,  she  was  ready  to  take  to  the  sky 
on  her  European  voyage.  A  description  of  the  craft  is  given  in 
the  New  York  Tribune  as  follows: 

The  ship  was  the  nearest  thing  in  shape  to  a  cigar  which 
aeronautics  has  produced.  The  gas-bag  was  228  feet  long,  its 
greatest  diameter  was  52  feet,  and  its  contents  were  345,900 
cubic  feet  Of  hydrogen  gas. 

Eighty  tons  of  sulfuric  acid  and  sixty  tons  of  iron  turnings 
combined  in  tanks  generated  the  contents,  which  was  twelve 
times  lighter  than  air.  When  full  the  gas  weighed  2, lot)  pounds 
and  displaced  air  weighing  25,800  pounds. 

The  contents  were  well  clothed.  The  balloon  itself  was  com- 
posed of  three  thicknesses  of  cotton  and  silk,  gummed  together 
with  rubber,  weighing  4,850  pounds,  and  reducing  the  carrying- 
power  of  the  ship  to  18,000  pounds. 

The  car,  or  as  the  professionals  of  the  air  game  call  it,  the 
nacelle,  was  "all  first  cabin  and  many  yards  wide."  It  was 
156  feet  long,  made  of  the  highest  grade  of  drawn  steel  tubing 
and  enclosed  in  rubberized  silk  and  cotton  canvas.  The  tubing 
was  adjusted  in  trusses,  wide  at  the  top  and  tapering  toward 
the  bottom,  ending  in  a  wooden  walk  18  inches  in  width.  The 
gasoline-tank,  welded  and  of  drawn  steel,  was  75  feet  long,  18 
feet  in  diameter,  and  divided  into  ten  compartments.  Each 
compartment  contained  about  125  gallons  of  gasoline. 

Storage-batteries  fed  by  the  engines  of  the  craft  provided 
current  for  electric  lights  and  a  complete  telephone  system. 
A  gasoline-stove  was  installed  for  cooking  purposes. 

Largely  for  experimental  purposes — Mr.  Wellman's  trip  was 
to  be  in  the  interest  of  science — an  equilibrator,  or  stabilizer, 
was  attached  to  the  craft.  It  eventually  proved  the  undoing 
of  the  venture,  but  to  the  thousands  who  viewed  it  as  the  ship 
rested  twenty  feet  in  the  air  for  more  than  a  month  it  was  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  features. 

Its  purpose  was  automatically  to  regulate  the  upward  and 
downward  course  of  the  ship.  It  was  composed  of  thirty  hollow 
steel  cylinders  connected  with  each  other  on  a  universal  joint, 
giving  it  the  greatest  flexibility.  When  the  sun  heated  the  gas, 
the  theorists  contended,  the  ship  would  have  a  tendency  to 
ascend.  But  the  stabilizer,  normally  floating  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea,  would  object  to  the  ride  in  the  air  and  hold  the  plane  to  a 
respectable  level.  Incidentally,  the  cylinders  of  the  equilibrator 
were  filled  with  a  reserve  supply  of  gasoline,  making  the  total 
gas-supply  of  the  craft  1,800  gallons. 

The  engines  were  not,  quite  naturally,  of  as  vital  importance 
as  they  are  to  the  planes  now  daring  the  journey.  They  were 
three  in  number,  two  eight  horse-power  affairs  and  one  ten 
horse-power  service  engine.  The  four  propellers  were  placed 
one  on  each  side  of  each  engine. 

A  huge  repository  for'the  dirigible  was  reared  at  the  juncture 
of  an  inlet  and  the  sea.  A  crew  which  appreciated  death  in 
exchange  for  adventure  and  fame  as  much  as  did  the  master  of 
the  aircraft  was  recruited.  Melvin  Vaniman,  famous  as  an 
engineer  and  balloonist,  who,  one  year  later,  plunged  to  his 
death  when  a  gas-bag  exploded  hundreds  of  feet  in  the  air, 
was  selected  as  chief  engineer.  J.  Murray  Simon  was  the 
pilot.  A  daredevil  youth  named  Jack  Irwin,  an  Australian, 
enlisted  as  wireless  operator,  and  Albert  L.  Loud,  another 
careless  young  man.  as  assistant  engineer,  and  John  Aubert  as 
an  engineer  rounded  out  the  crew. 

For  many  days  the  America  hung  about  Atlantic  City.  Every- 
thing was  ready  for  the  "hop-off,"  as  the  transatlantic  fliers  say 
to-day.  Then  on  Sunday  morning,  October  15,  the  weather, 
and  especially  the  winds,  appearing  to  be  in  a  favorable  mood, 
it  was  decided  that  the  dirigible  should  take  the  air.  Says  the 
writer  in  The  Tribune: 

Like  the  news  of  divorce  proceedings,  the  tidings  swept  the 
resort.     Thousands  gathered  to  where  the  ship  strained  at  its 
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Dance 


Ready  with  lively  one-steps  and  fox-trots 
and  fascinating  waltzes  that  make  you 
forget  every  care  and  just  want  to  dance 
on  and  on.  Music  that  inspires  you  to 
dance  your  very  best — the  perfect  playing 
of  bands  and  orchestras  renowned  for  their 
splendid  dance  music. 

As  enjoyable  with  a  Victrola  as  though 
you  actually  hired  the  entire  band  or  orchestra 
itself.  Loud  and  clear  enough  for  a  whole 
roomful  of  dancers — and  yet  easily  adaptable 
when  only  a  few  couples  (or  even  one!) 
want  a  quiet  little  dance  all  their  own. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  $12  to  $950. 
Any  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  the  newest  Victor 
Dance  Records  and  demonstrate  the  Victrola. 

Victor  Talking  Machine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J.u.s.  a. 


Important   Notice.       Victor   Records    and  Victor 

Machines  are  scientifically  cooidinated  and  synchronized 

in  the  processes   of   manufacture,   and   should   be  used 

together  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 

Now  Victor  Records  demonstrated  at  all  dealers 
on  the  1st  of  each  month 

"  Victrola  "  is  the  Registered  Trademark  of  the  Victor 

Talking  Machine  Company  designating  the  products  of 
this  Company  only. 
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The  instrument  shown  in  illustration  is 
the  Victrola  XVII,  £275.  Mahogany  or 
oak.     Victrola  XVII,  electric,  #332.50. 
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ropes  in  the  slightly  freshed  breeze.  Nearly  one  hundred  police- 
men, firemen,  and  life-guards  held  the  giant  cigar  steady.  The 
crew  climbed  aboard. 

"We  are  going  for  a  trial.'-  Mr.  Welhnan  shouted,  "and  it 
the  going  is  good,  we  are  going  up  and  over  the  ocean." 

The  crowd  instinctly  recoiled  before  the  restless  rolling  of  the 
ship.  The  army  of  strong  men  below  released  their  hold  on  the 
ropes.  In  the  arms  of  a  crisp  zephyr  the  ship  of  the  sky  rose 
fifty  feet  in  the  air  and  floated  off  toward  Europe.  The  trailing 
chain  of  tanks  comprising  the  equilibrator  clattered  and  tinkled 
before  the  playful  attacks  of  the  small  waves  and  rattled  the 
only  farewell. 

Only  a  tiny  motor-boat  buffeted  the  breakers  and  followed  in 
the  uncanny  shadow  cast  by  this  new  thing.  It  returned  after 
a  few  breathless  minutes  and  passed  the  word  that  Mr.  Wellman 
was  going  quite  comfortably   to  Europe. 

The  crowd  did  not  break  up  and  scatter  to  its  round  of  as- 
sorted pleasure.  The  wireless  station  was  the  hub  of  a  nervous, 
inquiring  throng.  After  three  hours  came  the  first  message 
from  the  America.  "Going  northeast  by  east;  still  in  fine 
shape."  the  crowd  read  on  the  bulle tin-board. 

Sunday  afternoon  waned  and  no  further  message  was  re- 
ceived. Monday  slipt  by  and  Wellman  and  his  crew  and  craft 
still  remained  silent.  Incoming  steamers  reported  no  sign  of 
the  dirigible.  Hope  was  old  on  Monday  night  when  a  brief 
wireless  from  Wellman  announced  that  the  theoretical  equili- 
brator was  not  proving  practical  at  all.  It  was  straggling  along 
like  a  poor  relative  and  straining  the  big  craft  in  a  manner  which 
made  Europe  seem  very  far  away,  he  wirelessed,  in  effect. 

Tuesday  morning  the  steamship  Trent  hove  in  sight  and  in- 
formed the  world  that  it  had  picked  up  the  Wellman  party  from 
a  sick  balloon  about  four  hundred  miles  off  Cape  Hatteras. 
The   Tribune  account  continues: 

After  passing  Nantucket  Island,  the  craft  had  proceeded 
140  miles  east  by  northeast,  with  the  motors  unused.  At  nine 
o'clock  Sunday  night  the  wind  shifted  into  the  northwest  and 
took  the  balloon  in  its  direction  at  twenty-five  miles  an  hour,  with 
the  equilibrator  doing  little  equilibrating,  but  everything  else. 

"As  the  lower  end  of  it  rode  the  heavy  seas  which  had  been 
kicked  up  by  the  stiff  breeze."  said  Mr.  Wellman,  "it  jerked 
shockingly  on  the  lines  which  held  it  to  the  America.  Under 
this  stress  the  ship  set  up  a  rolling  motion,  which  added  to  the 
strain  and  threatened  the  entire  destruction  of  the  craft  if  long 
continued. 

"  It  was  a  dreadful  night  for  the  men  aboard  the  ship.  There 
was  much  to  be  done  to  ease  the  strain  and  all  did  everything 
possible.  At  times  some  would  become  exhausted  and  one 
by  one  the  men  would  sleep  for  a  time.  They  went  to  their 
hammocks  expecting  that  they  would  awake  to  find  themseh res 
in  the  ocean,  but  all  they  wanted  was  to  sleep,  and  they  did  so." 

At  three  o'clock  Monday  morning  the  motors  were  started  and 
the  course  was  set  for  the  Azores.  But  the  wind  played  another 
scurvy  trick  and  came  at  the  ship  from  the  northeast,  the  pilot 
this  time  determining  to  make  for  the  Bermudas.  The  motors 
were  again  shut  off.  After  a  trying  day  Monday,  Mr.  Wellman 
wired  that  night: 

"The  weather  turned  cold  and  the  change  of  temperature  so 
affected  the  lifting  power  of  the  gas  in  the  great  bag  that  we 
found  it  necessary  to  jettison  more  of  the  gasoline  and  part  of  the 
machinery  which  had  been  damaged,  in  order  to  keep  above  the 
waves. 

"It  was  5:07  o'clock  this  (Tuesday)  morning  when  we  sighted 
the  lights  of  a  steamship  which  afterward  proved  to  be  the 
Trent.  Irwin  :  signaled  with  a,  lamp  by  Morse  code  "Stand  by, 
we  need  you,"  She  soon  aeared  us,  and  in  looking  down  from 
the  America  we  could  see  hundreds  of  people  on  her  deck  looking 
up  at  us  in  wonderment. 

"As  the  Trent  approached  us  we  were  300  feet  above  the  sea, 
but  it  was  apparent  we  could  not,  hold  that  altitude  long.  When 
she  came  beneath  us  one  of  our  crew  slashed  the  canvas  cover- 
ing of  our  car  and  lowered  a  line,  which  the  men  aboard  the 
Trent  endeavored  to  catch.  .lust  when  it  appeared  probable 
that  the  line  would  be  caught,  a  gust  of  wind  whirled  us  away, 
carrying  the  line  out  from  the  steamer. 

"Many  times  the  line  was  lowered,  each  time  there  was  a 
scramble,  when  the  wind  would  catch  us  and  push  us  away. 
Finally  the  line  was  caught  and  mad"  fast  aboard  the  ship,  but 
a  strong  gust  of  wind  parted  it  and  blew  us  away.  The  ship 
followed  us,  undiscouraged,  but  it  was  evident  thai  this  plan 
would  not  do.  We  gave  the  signal  for  her  to  stand  by  to  pick 
us. up,  for  we  would  take  to  the  life-boat." 

Mr.  Wellman  described  the  delicate  task  of  launching  the 
boat  and  its  narow  escape  from  destruction.  Released  from 
the  weight  of  the  life-boat  and  crew,  the  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  America  melted  into  the  distance. 


WHAT   FIFTY   BOYS    DID   TO 
SELVES    "FIRED' 


GET   THEM- 


ONE  OF  THEM,  who  worked  for  an  undertaker,  simply 
would  whistle  at  funerals.  "He  was  an  incorrigible 
whistler,"  writes  the  undertaker,  more  in  sorrow  than 
in  anger.  "He  tried  hard,  but  he  couldn't  quit  it.-  I  have 
offered  him  ten  dollars  if  he  would  not  whistle  another  note  in 
the  next  hour.  I  have  never  had  it  to  pay.  if  a  funeral  were 
going  on  in  the  parlor  it  seemed  the  most  opportune  time  for 
him  to  regale  the  weeping  relatives  and  friends  with  a  ragtime 
obligate  or  a  mocking-bird  medley."  Another  youth,  a  doctor's 
boy.  had  a  way  of  quizzing  the  doctor-  patients  about  the  details 
of  their  diseases.  Still  another  would  slip  at  night  into  the 
establishment  of  the  tailor  who  employed  him,  "wear  customers' 
suits  to  social  functions,  and  then  stealthily  return  the  clothes 
before  day."  Others  were  discharged  for  various  commoner 
offenses,  most  of  them  capable  of  pointing  a  moral. 

Many  boys  who  have  been  "tired"  declare  that  they  don't 
know  why  it  happened,  according  to  the  editor  of  The  American 
Boy,  which  is  responsible  for  collecting  a  list  of  fifty  reasons, 
from  employers  all  over  the  country,  why  boys  are  separated 
from  their  jobs.  The  reasons,  as  collected  and  arranged  by 
Mr.  W.  H.  Piuer  and  published  in  the  June  issue,  run  as  follows: 

Seaman's  Supplies. — The  time  was  never  ripe  for  him  to 
do  anything.  "I'll  see  to  that  this  afternoon,"  "I'll  take  that 
down  in  the  morning,"  "we  won't  have  time  for  that  to-day." 
"there  isn't  any  rush  about  that  at  present,'" — these  and  similar 
expressions  were  characteristic.  He  became  known  as  the 
postponer.  He  postponed  everything  except  the  postponing. 
One  day  a  little  emergency  came  up.  "It's  only  ten  minutes 
till  noon,"  he  said:  "we  can't  do  anything  with  it  in  that  time." 
An  outside  boy  was  standing  near  and  said:  "You  can  do  ten 
minutes'  worth  in  ten  minutes."  I  immediately  employed  that 
boy  in  place  of  the  other. 

Book  Store. — He  was  a  boy  of  some  originality,  but  he 
wanted  to  run  my  business  on  his  plan.  I  couldn't  see  it  his 
way,  and  he  couldn't  see  it  my  way,  so  we  parted  company. 

Implement  House. — He  complained  that  others  did  not 
do  their  duty,  citing  their  delinquencies  as  causes  of  extra 
hardships  on  him.  The  fact  was  that  his  lack  of  diligence  kept 
him  constantly  behind,  and  his  grumbling  was  only  a  subter- 
fuge to  excuse  his  own  shortcomings.  He  saw  the  mote  in  his 
neighbor's  eye,  but  could  not  see  the  beam  in  his  own. 

River  Transfer. — I  had  two  jobs  for  him — a  little  one  and 
a  big  one.  He  deceived  me  in  the  smaller  and  he  never  got  to 
the  larger. 

Mining  Quarters. — I  am  just  a  rugged  mountaineer  brought 
up  out  here  among  the  rocks  and  rough  men  that  go  with  my 
business,  but  one  day  I  overheard  him  talking  to  his  mother 
with  shameful  insolence.      I  never  could  endure  him  again. 

Feed  and  Feel. — He  secretly  boosted  my  competitor's 
business  when  not  on  duty  for  me. 

Pbinting. — We  had  contracted  to  print  five  thousand  hand- 
bills, agreeing  to  place  one  in  each  home  so  far  as  they  went. 
The  work  was  done  so  quickly  in  one  section  of  the  city  that  we 
became  suspicious  of  the  boy's  honesty.  He  stoutly  main- 
tained a  shov,  of  sincerity.  Investigation  proved  that  he  had 
thrown  thirty-seven  circulars  into  the  hall  of  one  home.  Fur- 
ther search  revealed  that  he  had  chugged  several  hundred 
under  a  culvert.  We  have  since  found  that  this  boy  can  not 
be  relied  on  to  do  anything  well. 

Dry  Goods. — He  gave  overmeasure  to  his  friends.  Business 
is  a   matter  of  dollars  and  cent--  -to  us,  not  of  favoritism. 

State  Office.  -He  undertook   to  carry  on  a  law  course  at 

the  university  outside  of  office  hours.  Hut  he  could  not  separate 
his  main  ambition  from  his  temporary  duties.  He  brought  his 
study  to  his  office  desk,  and  there  took  up  time  for  himself 
that  belonged  to  the  State.  There  was  no  alternative  for  .me 
but  to  dismiss  him. 

II  \  iter. — He    got    into    my    confidence    and    then    told    my 

business  secrets. 

Music  House. — He  was  profane.  He  couldn't  talk  with- 
out swearing.  Our  disgust  and  our  self-respect  forced  us  to 
ask  him  to  quit. 

Cotton  Factory. — He  trusted  too  much  to  the  machinery; 

He  could  not  understand  that  intelligent  attention  made  the 
machinery  most  productive. 

Abstract  Office. — He    was    continually    inaccurate    in    the 
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Away  with  Business  Cobwebs! 

How  the  Remington  Salesman  can  translate  "Time  Lost"  into  "Dollars  Saved* 


The  war  served  as  a  national  alarm-clock.  The  Nation 
swept  out  its  mental  cobwebs.  We  awakened  to  the  fact 
that  out-of-date  methods  had  been  wasting  untold  hours 
of  clerical  work. 

Looking  to  the  future,  American  business  institutions 
will  probably  fall  in  two  classes:  — 

Class  1.  The  business  which  carries  into  its  tomorrow 
our  new-learned  lessons  of  time-saving.  These  will 
be  leaders. 

Class  2.  The  business  which  lets  the  drag  of  Time 
Lost"  deprive  it  of  the  future's  golden  opportunity. 
These  will  be  followers. 

The  work  of  the  Remington  Salesman  is  to  point  out 
constructive  ways  and  means  of  saving  office  time. 

The  Remington  Salesman  will  bring  you  the  forward 
thought  in  typing.  He  will  come  to  you  equipped  to 
discuss  Remington  Typewriters  and  their  relation  to  your 
profits.  He  will  discuss  your  needs  first  and  his  machines 
second. 


He  recommends  only  typewriters  which  specifically  fit 
proven  needs.      And  he  has  machines  to  fit  any  need. 
To  illustrate: 

The  Self-Starting  Remington  {Model  10) 

Essentially  a  correspondence  machine  whose  divi- 
dends you  can  measure  each  day  in  more  letters  written 
in  the  same  typing  time. 

Key-Set  Tabulating  Remington  {Model  11) 

Designed  especially  for  time-saving  in  the  typing  of 
business  forms.  Its  economy  of  typing  time  will  delight 
any  eagle-eyed  treasurer. 

The  Remington  Accounting  Machine  {Wahl 
Mechanism) — which  makes  bookkeeping  error-proof  and 
usually  does  the  work  in  half  the  time. 

Business  houses  with  leadership  in  hand  or  in  mind,  may 
miss  real  help  unless  they  call  the  Remington  Salesman. 
In  177  American  cities  he  is  as  near  as  your  telephone. 


Here  is  the  compact  little 
adding  and  subtracting 
Wahl  mechanism  the  secret 
of  the  complete  Remington 
bookjceeping  machine. 


These  five  Self -Starter 
Keys  translate  "Time 
Lost"  into  "Dollars 
Saved"  in  writing 
business  letters. 


Herejis  the  Remington 
set-key — the  key  to  real 
efficiency  in  form,  tabu- 
lar and  statistical  work. 


REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER    COMPANY,  Incorporated 
374  Broadway,  New  York  (Branches  Everywhere) 


We  have  openings  in  our  sales  force  jor 
men  returning  from  overseas  who  have 
been  "over  the  top"  and  have  the  qualifi- 
cations to  make  Remington  Salesmen. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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transcribing  of  legal  forms  and  business  documents.  One  error 
gol  us  into  the  courts. 

Clothier. — Tie  was  a  hustling  little  sprout.  His  motto  was: 
"Sell  every  man.'*  And  a  rattling  good  motto  it  is,  but  he  losl 
himself  in  one  pocket  of  it.  He  sold  regardless  of  how  he  sold. 
If  he  couldn't  (it  the  customer  he  sold  something-  that  didn't  lit. 
He  pulled  off  deals  that  made  nondescripts  of  my  customers. 
They  came  back  howling  at  me  for  running-  a  nii<nt  parlor  and 
making  them  my  victims.  He  sold  goods  for  the  moment; 
I  had  to  build  a  business  that  would  stand  through  the  years. 

Powbb  and  Light  Company. — TTe  was  always  complaining 
of  being  sick.  Perhaps  he  was,  but  we  noticed  that  he  made  a 
dependable  quarterback  at  football. 

Milling. — He  gambled  with  the  work  hands,  and  we  could 
not  knowingly  permit  his  conduct. 

River  Steamer. — We  fired  him  before  we  hired  him.  He 
was  left  alone  in  the  office  for  half  an  hour.  In  that  time  he 
handled  everything  in  the  office  that  he  could  get  his  hands  on, 
even  opening  desk  drawers  and  inspecting  things  there.  From 
the  place  where  I  was  watching  him  I  burst  into  the  office 
and  sent  him  ashore  lest  in  the  next  minute  he  might  rifle  the 
safe.  I  do  not  believe  he  was  a  thief,  but  that  his  overmastering 
curiosity  would  have  made  him  a  distracting  influence  upon  me. 
Within  another  thirty  minutes,  had  he  acted  differently,  he 
would  have  been  at  work  on  his  job. 

Newspaper. — He  was  undependable  on  his  route.  It 
would  have  required  an  extra  man  to  correct  failures  in  de- 
livery and  to  make  peace  with  kicking  subscribers. 

Shirt  Factory. — He  was  absent-minded  to  a  degree  of 
dreaminess.  There  seemed  always  to  be  something  on  his 
mind  that  held  his  interest  elsewhere.     We  let  him  go  to  it. 

Retail  Grocery  Store. — He  was  cruel  to  our  horses.  He 
whipt  them  mercilessly,  he  jerked  them  brutally,  he  poked  along 
at  a  snail's  pace  at  times  and  then  slashed  them  into  a  break- 
neck speed.  A  little  observation  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  was 
cruel  to  people  also,  especially  to  boys  smaller  than  himself. 

Food  Products. — He  was  a  good  talker  when  we  listened, 
but  a  poor  listener  when  we  talked. 

Saddlery. — He  abused  me  in  the  presence  of  others.  He 
spoke  lightly  of  my  business.  He  was  always  talking  about 
getting  something  that  he  would  like.  I  gave  him  the  chance 
to  find  it. 

General  Stork.. — He  had  to  be  told  over  and  over  every  day 
just  what  to  do.  lie  couldn't  see  it  for  himself,  and  we  didn't 
have  time  to  keep  up  the  telling. 

Curio  Dealer. — He  was  too  fond  of  gab.  He  permitted 
tourists  to  monopolize  his  time  with  questions  that  led  him  into 
his  favorite  occupation  of  telling  where  the  curios  came  from, 
the  difficulties  in  getting  them,  and  he  was  never  so  delighted  as 
when  the  questions  led  into  a  tale  of  Indian  blood-and-thunder 
and  other  romances  of  the  wild  and  woolly  West.  I  had  my 
curios  to  sell.     He  used  them  as  a  setting  to  spin  yarns  about. 

Merchant  Broker. — All  his  work  appeared  to  go  wrong. 
I  never  saw  his  like.  He  reminded  me  of  Scud  East  in  Dr. 
Arnold's  book.  "Nothing  would  stick  in  his  head,  and  every- 
thing went  to  pieces  in  his  hands." 

Lawyer's  Office. — He  was  a  brilliant,  precocious  little 
scamp.  He  could  write  shorthand  rapidly,  but  in  transcribing 
it  on  the  typewriter  he  persisted  in  abbreviating  my  letters, 
and  sometimes  changed  the  outline  of  my  speeches.  The 
result  was  ridiculous. 

HARDWARE. — He  was  an  expert  checker-player.  He  knew 
all  the  shrewd  moves,  all  the  professional  tactics,  and  he  was 
ceaselessly  talking  of  certain  original  moves  that  would  some 
dav  make  a  famous  champion.  He  insisted  on  playing  and  on 
attracting  to  my  house  a  troup  of  youngsters  whose  highest 
ambition  was  to  "break  into  the  kingdom." 

Banking  House.  -He  wouldn't  work  except  at  one  desk — 
without  grumbling.  No  emergency  was  ever  sufficient  to  make 
him  a  cheerful  helper  at  some  other  desk,  tho  his  own  were  idle. 
We  needed  an  adaptable,  character. 

TrANSFEB  COMPANY. — He  overcharged  our  customers,  and 
to  this  dishonesty  he  added  the  inexcusable  habit  of  demanding 
tips. 

GARAGE.— He  hail  the  speed  mania.  He  would  break  up 
more  cars  than  we  could  pay  for.  He  several  times  dashed  into 
vehicles,  luckily  killing  nobody,  but  leaving  us  damage  claims  to 
pay. 

Oculist.— The  boy's  mother  was  constantly  interfering. 
She  complained  frequently  at  the  fancied  hardships  of  her  son. 
I  knew  the  boy  himself  had  manufactured  tales  of  wo,  and 
thai  he  had  specific  motives  for  so  doing.  I  noticed  that  these 
complaints    were    particularly    numerous    and    importunate    in 


their  appeals  for  leniency  just  about  the  time  the  circus  came 
to  town,  or  a  league  game  was  to  be  pulled  off.  or  an  excursion 
was  billed.  His  work  was  extremely  simple  and  he  could  have 
done  all  in  an  hour  that  I  had  for  him  any  day,  bur  the  grum- 
bling became  so  chronic  that  1  had  to  let  him  out. 

Spouting  Goods. — His  red  eyes  and  morning  headaches  told 
us  that  he  had  been  carousing  the  night  before.  Yawning  ami 
stretching  and  moping  are  bad  signs  for  the  boy  who  really 
wants  to  hold  his  job. 

Retail  Dums. — He  reveled  at  night,  and  was  stupid  and 
sleepy  all  next  day. 

Cioar  Factory. — He  wanted  to  argue  about  everything 
we  told  him  to  do.  He  had  some  changes  to  make  in  every 
order  given  him,  and  we  never  knew  when  some  change  might 
bring  us  into  financial  loss. 

Broom  Factory. — He  was  addicted  to  some  kind  of  drug 
habit — young  as  he  was.  It  made  him  flighty  at  times,  and  at 
all  times  unreliable.  It  was  a  pitiful  case  of  the  complete 
surrender  of  a  young  life  to  some  drug. 

Ice  Factory. — He  gave  short  weights  to  customers  that  he 
might  have  an  overplus  of  ice  to  sell  to  others  on  his  own  ac- 
count as  a  rake-off.  Any  rake-off,  no  matter  what  nor  how 
obtained,  is  rank  dishonesty,  and  I  could  not  keep  a  thief  in 
ray  employ. 

Railway  Office. — He  was  stubborn  about  substituting  his 
own  system  of  bookkeeping  for  ours.  We  could  not  change 
the  methods  of  a  great  railway  system  to  accommodate  him. 
Utter  confusion  followed  his  failure  to  conform  to  our  way  of 
doing  things. 

Telegraph  Office. — The  boy  had  wings.  He  could  fly 
with  or  for  a  message.  But  he  could  not  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  signatures  and  records  in  keeping  track  of  de- 
liveries and  reports.     He  kept  us  in  constant  trouble. 

Lumber  Industry. — He  was  our  timekeeper.  It  was  a 
very  easy  tho  a  very  important  position.  He  was  too  lazy 
or  too  indifferent  to  go  to  the  camp  to  secure  facts  first-hand, 
but  instead  he  went  to  the  city  and  depended  on  reports  from 
others  as  to  how  many  men  were  at  work  and  how  many  hours 
they  were  on. 

Plantation. — He  was  invariably  late — later  than  the  hands 
on  the  farm,  and  he  was  angry  and  sullen  if  1  suggested  to  him 
that  we  needed  him  at  the  start  as  well  as  at  eight  o'clock. 

Livery  Stable. — He  drove  the  life  out  of  our  customers' 
horses.  When  we  sent  him  ten  blocks  for  a  rig,  he  would  get 
into  it  and  take  a  spin  into  the  country.  If  it  happened  to  be  at 
night,  he  would  get  some  friend  and  drive  for  an  hour,  then 
make  untruthful  excuses  for  his  delay  in  getting  back  home. 

Law  Firm. — For  the  sake  of  his  dead  father  I  strove  to  make 
a  man  of  him.  I  offered  him  a  room  in  my  home,  with  free 
board,  laundry,  lights,  fuel,  and  everything  else,  gave  him 
access  to  my  library,  and  plainly  told  him  I  would  give  him  a 
partnership  with  me  in  my  extensive  practise  just  as  soon  as  he 
could  get  his  license.  He  wanted  to  see  the  world.  He  is  still 
seeing    it — on    foot. 

Manufacturer. — Believing  that  he  deserved  advancement, 
we  promoted  him.  The  promotion  sent  him  daffy.  He  at  once 
became  dictatorial,  bossy,  assuming  prerogatives  wholly  foreign 
to  the  position.  He  was  disagreeable  if  not  permitted  to  have 
his  way.  There  was  no  chance  for  the  forbearance  which  we 
would  gladly  have  conceded  to  him. 

Candy  Factory. — lie  read  novels  during  business  hours. 
He  often  became  so  absorbed  that  customers  would  enter. 
speak  to  him,  ask  for  something  and  leave  without  his  ever 
knowing  they  had  been  there.  We  do  not  object  to  reading, 
but  it  doesn't  go  with  business. 

Plumbing. — He  was  a  competent  workman  for  a  young  chap. 
He  did  his  work  faultlessly  so  long  as  it  was  above  ground, 
but  if  dirt  went  on  top  of  it  you  were  sure  to  find  dirt  in  the 
execution.  His  underground  work  was  Aery  defective,  often 
requiring  a  second  doing. 

Medical  Supplies. — When  trusted  to  address  circular 
letters  he  would  omit  many  names  on  our  lists,  skipping  over 
them  to  save  time  and  labor  for  himself,  thus  cheating  us  and 
making  him  unreliable  in  any  work  where  his  own  honesty  was 
our  only  security. 

Boarding-IIouse. — He  had  a  strange  attracting  power  thai 
drew  a  crowd  of  loafers  to  my  place  all  the  time.  They  were 
eating  up  my  substance.  1  could  not  feed  them.  Besides, 
they  were  robbing  me  of  the  boy's  time. 

Dentist's  Office. — He  was  citing  from  morning  till  night. 
He  kept  his  pockets  crammed  with  peanuts,  candies,  fruits, 
and  such  like,  often  littering  the  floor  with  hulls,  paper  wads, 
and  parings,  and  exasperating  nervous  women  with  his  noisy 
(•hewing. 
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There  are  six  distinctive  features  in  the 
making  of  Empire  Tires 

Two  of  these  features  are  exclusive.  Four  of  them  are  used  by 
other  makers  of  good  tires.  But  there  is  no  manufacturer  except 
Empire  who  combines  all  of  these  features  in  the  same  tire. 


I — Standardization  Tests  for 
Uniform    Tensile    Strength 

Every  lot  of  crude  rubber  that  comes  into 
the  Empire  factory  is  tested  for  tensile 
strength,  because  the  best  of  rubber  varies. 
Each  lot  is  then  graded  according  to  tensile 
strength.  In  making  the  compound,  batches 
of  varying  tensile  strengths  are  combined 
to  obtain  an  average  tensile  strength.  Three 
more  standardization  tests  are  applied  to  the 
stock  at  three  different  stages  of  manufac- 
ture. This  assures  absolute  uniformity  for 
every  tire. 

II — Pure  Rubber 
and  More  of  It 

All  tires  are  made  of  "compounds" — a  mix- 
ture of  rubber  and  other  materials.  But 
Empire  Tires  contain  a  higher  percentage 
of  pure  rubber  and  a  lower  percentage  of 
the  heavy  compounding  materials."  There 
is  no  cheap  filler  in  the  tread.  The  rubber 
between  the  plies  of  fabric  is  not  a  hard 
compound,  but  pure,  cushion  rubber — 
much  thicker  than  in  the  ordinary  tire. 
This  makes  a  carcass  which  is  thicker  and 


stronger  than  the  average,  as  well  as  lighter 
in  weight. 

Ill — Greater  Air  Capacity 

Empire  Tires  are  made  larger  than  the 
average,  by  inside  measurement.  This  in- 
creases the  air  capacity.  And  it  is  air  ca- 
pacity that  gives  higher  mileage  as  well  as 
greater  comfort  in  riding. 


IV—Air-C 


ure 


Air  curing  is  used  on  all  Empire  Tires  ex- 
cept the  smaller  sizes,  which  can  be  cured 
to  better  advantage  by  the  full  mold  process. 
Tests  prove  that  large-size  tires  cured  on  air 
by  the  Empire  method  yield  much  greater 
mileage  than  tires  of  the  same  construction 
cured  bv  other  methods. 


mpire 


Red  Tubes 

Last  as  long  as 

k  the  averasie  car ' 

k     itself'       A 


V — Equal-Tension  Fabric 

The  patented  Empire  process  for  handling 
fabric  under  "equal  tension"  eliminates  the 
unevenness  and  looseness  which  results  in 
weak  spots  and  blowouts.  Fifty-three  per 
cent  of  all  blowouts  are  due  to  unequal  ten- 
sion in  the  fabric,  which  the  Empire  process 
eliminates. 

VI — Taperhig  Tread 

The  Empire  tread  has  a  wide  bearing  for 
the  anti-skid  projections  and  tapers  off  down 
the  side  walls  in  such  a  way  that  there  are 
never  any  fabric  breaks  at  the  point  of  flexing 
when  the  car  is  in  motion.  Note  that  the 
tread  is  also  ribbed,  preventing  side-slipping. 

But  no  amount  of  description  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  Empire  manufacture 
will  mean  as  much  to  you  as  one  good  trial 
of  an  Empire  on  your  own  car.  Make  a 
test  by  putting  an  Empire  on  your  "south- 
east" wheel,  the  hardest  service  you  can 
give  any  tire.  Then  see  if  it  does  not  justify 
the  care  with  which  it  is  manufactured,  and 
the  faith  we  have  in  it. 

The  J*mpireJTre  Dealer 
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OLUBLE 


BarriMtoirH 


Coffee 


Try  It — Hot  or  Iced! 

Delicious  coffee,  made  instantly,  at  no  greater  cost 
per  cup  than  you  paid  when  a  fair  quality  of  bean 
coffee  could  be  bought  for  35c  a  pound. 

Soluble  Barrington  Hall  is  always  ready  for  you — 
morning,  noon  and  night.  Each  cup  is  of  the  exact 
strength  desired.  No  waiting.  No  waste.  A  half 
teaspoonful  —  add  water  and  the  coffee  is  made. 

In  the  cool  of  the  morning — a  hot  cup!  In  the 
heat  of  the  day — wine -colored,  iced  coffee  that  clinks 
in  the  glass! 

Your  grocer  probably  has  Soluble  Barrington  Hall 
l>\  now.  If  not,  send  35c  for  the  standard-size  tin. 
Get  ready  to  say  " good-bye,  old  coffee  pot!" 


BAKKK  IMPORTING  COMPANY 


2  II  V.nli  Second  Street 
MINNEAPOLIS 


121  Hudson  Street 

M  \\    U)KK 


TEAR  OUT  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

Enclosed  find  35c  for  which  please  send  our  standard-size  tin  of 
Soluble  Barrington  Hall  Coffee  to: 


Name. 


v.l.i, 


( ,t ...  .  r  -     Name 
<  ,!....!    -       \<1.lr .  - 


IRYIN  S.  COBB  PROYES  THAT  HUMOR- 
ISTS ARE  ABLE  TO  BUY  FOOD 


THE  old  idea  that  a  humorist  is  always 
skinny  receives  a  body-blow  from  Mr. 
In  in  S.  Cobb,  who  makes  no  bones  about 
his  excess  of  avoirdupois.  A  time  ago 
Rollin  Lynde.Hartt  interviewed  Mr.  Cobb 
and  "wrote  him  up"  for  the  Bell  Syndicate 
(New  York).  To  him  Cobb  confided  that 
he  was  born  in  1876.  the  year  of  the  Cen- 
tennial Exposition  held  to  celebrate  the 
signing  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
just  a  hundred  years  before.  The  fact  that 
he  was  born  in  the  Centennial  year  leads 
Mr.  Cobb  to  believe  that  great  events 
occur  in  this  country  about  a  hundred 
years  apart.  What  will  happen  in  1976  he 
doesn't  pretend  to  predict,  but  he  inti- 
mates that  to  keep  up  with  what  has  gone 
before,  it  should  be  something  sizable,  for 
the  Declaration  was  a  moderately  large 
event,  and  as  for  himself,  Cobb  feels  that 
he  is  huge.     Says  Mr.  Hartt: 

He  could  already  feel  hugeness  stealing 
over  him  when,  one  day  several  years  ago, 
a  stranger,  not  aware  that  he  was  address- 
ing Cobb,  asked  Irv  what  sort  of  fellow 
Cobb  was,  and  Irv,  not  letting  on  that  he 
was  Cobb,  said:  "Well,  to  be  perfectly 
frank  with  you,  Cobb  is  related  to  my  wife 
by  marriage,  and  if  you  don't  object  to  a 
brief  sketch  with  all  the  technicalities  left 
out,  I  should  say  that  in  appearance  he  is 
rather  bulky,  standing  six  feet  high,  not 
especially  beautiful,  light  roan  in  color, 
with  a  black  mane. 

"His  figure  is  undecided,  but  might 
be  called  bunchy  in  places.  He  belongs 
to  several  clubs,  and  has  always,  like  his 
father,  who  was  a  Confederate  soldier, 
voted  the  Democratic  ticket.  He  has  had 
one  wife  and  one  child,  and  still  has  them. 
In  religion  he  is  an  Innocent  Bystander." 

You  see  the  drift  things  had  taken. 
Cobb  was  "fat,  dog-gone  it!"  even  in  those 
days.  Not  mountainously  fat.  to  be  sure. 
Hilly,  you  might  say,  or  at  least  rolling. 
But  the  time  has  arrived  when  Cobb  no 
longer  calls  his  figure  "undecided."  De- 
cision is,  so  to  speak,  its  middle  name. 
Off  and  on — principally  on — he  writes  it 
up.  At  magnificent  space  rates,  mind  you. 
No  other  genius  has  so  successfully  lived 
on  his  fat. 

From  Irv's  remarks  you  infer  that 
whenever  he  wants  to  calculate  what 
next  month's  literary  output  is  likely  to 
net  him  in  dollars  and  cents,  to  say  nothing 
of  fame,  he  hops  aboard  the  hay-scales. 

Ever  read  "Cobb's  Anatomy  "?  Popu- 
lar in  style,  it  is  profoundly  scientific  in 
subject-matter,  and  gives  you  Cobb's  idea 
of  Cobb,  who  "has  to  leave  the  two  top 
buttons  of  his  vest  unfastened  because  of 
his  extra  chins." 

Alas,  poor  Irv! 

His  figure  in  profile  "suggests,  a  man 
carrying  a  roll-top  desk."  He  wonders  if 
the  shape  of  his  knees  has  changed  much 
since1  the  last  time  lie  saw  them.  When  he 
crosses  his  legs  he  "has  to  hold  the  crossed 

one  on  with  both  hands  to  keep  his  stom- 
ach from  shoving  it  off  into  space." 

When  he  appears  in  open-face  evening 
togs,  "the  wide  expanse  of  glazed  shiriL 
puts  onlookers  in  mind  of  the  front  end  of 
a  dairy-lunch."  When  he  goes  into  a 
telephone  booth  and  says,  "Ninety-four 
Broad,"  people  think  he  is  "telling  his 
tailor  what  his  waist  measure  is." 

He  has  seen  the  doctor  about   fat,  and 
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starved  to  reduce,  and  thought  of  taking 
exercises.  But  what  is  the  good  of  "bend- 
ing over  with  the  knees  stiff  and  touching 
the  tips  of  the  toes  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers?"  Can  there  be  '"any  real  pleasure 
in  touching  a  set  of  toes  that  one  has  known 
of  only  by  common  rumor  for  years'.'" 
When  it  conies  to  existing  on  half  rations, 
Cobb  feels  that  "starving  in  the  midst  of 
plenty  is  not  for  him  who  has  plenty  of 
midst." 

And  yet  there  are  compensations  in 
being  fat.  If  ordinary  chairs  pinch  like 
sixty,  lrv  has  still  the  park  bench,  and 
while  ordinary  mortals  sometimes  cave  in 
to  temptation  and  lead  double  lives,  it  is 
not  so  with  lrv.  Says  he:  "A  man  with  a 
double  chin  rarely  leads  a  double1  life.  For 
one  thins  it  requires  too  much  moving 
around." 

And  how  sweetly  recompensed  are  a 
fat  man's  charities!  Cobb  gave  an  old 
coat  of  his  to  a  couple  of  Belgians  and 
learns,  to  his  deep  satisfaction,  that  they 
are  "  wearing  it  yet." 

Mr.  Cobb  never  makes  a  joke  at  any- 
body's expense.  "He  lias  a  heart  like  a 
meeting-house,"  says  Mr.  llartt,  "and 
thinks  of  humor  as  a  triumph  of  good 
nature."  So  whenever  he  cracks  a  joke  he 
always  "counts  himself  in,"  instead  of 
getting  on  the  outside  and  poking  fun  at 
the  other  fellow.  "What's  the  sport,"  he 
inquires,  "in  making  ninety-nine  folks 
laugh  when  the  hundredth  runs  away 
rubbing  his  shanks?"  Mr.  Cobb  is  a 
specialist  in  humor,  and  so  naturally  has 
made  a  study  of  what  makes  people  laugh. 
Once  he  prepared  a  list  of  sure  laugh- 
getters  at  a  show,  and  they  were  published 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  as  follows: 

1.  When  a  performer  starts  to  move 
and  the  trap-drummer  in  the  audience 
scrapes  a  resined  piece. of  cord  so  that  the 
comedian  thinks  his  clothes  are  splitting. 

2.  When  an  Irish  monologist  speaks  a 
sentence  in  German. 

3.  When  a  clown  acrobat  poises  him- 
self to  jump  a  tremendous  distance  and 
then  suddenly  changes  his  mind  and 
walks  off. 

4.  When  a  comedian  starts  to  sing  and  a 
trombone-player  sounds  a  discord,  causing 
the  comedian  to  stop  and  look  at  him 
threateningly. 

5.  When  a  low  comedian,  in  leaving  the 
stage,  walks  against  something  solid  and 
hits  his  nose. 

6.  When  a  monologist,  contemplating 
the  street  scene  on  the  back  drop  behind 
him  says,  "Ah,  Philadelphia  on  a  busy 
day!" 

7.  When  he  looks  in  the  window  of  a 
house  painted  on  the  scenery  and  pre- 
tends to  see  something  funny  going  on. 

8.  When  the  black-face  half  of  a  musical 
team  takes  off  eight  or  nine  waistcoats  of 
different  colors  in  rapid  succession. 

9.  When  a  dancing  comedian  trips 
on  something  and  then  stoops  down  and 
picks  up  an  ordinary  pin. 

10.  When  a  character  comedian  turns 
around  and  shows  a  red  bandana  hand- 
kerchief pinned  in  the  tails  of  his  frock 
coat. 

11.  When  a  comedy  character  wears 
white  spats  fastened  with  large  pearl 
buttons  and  a  high  hat. 

12.  When  a  comic  countryman  runs 
his  fingers  through  his  chin  whiskers  and 
makes  a  whistling  sound  between  his  teeth, 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

AS  a  luncheon  dish,  they  are  as  appetizing  as  they 
l    are  nutritive.     More  than  this,  they  are  ready 
to  serve.     Good  hot  or  cold. 

Heinz  Baked  Beans  are  baked  in  ovens  by  dry 
heat  until  all  the  beans  are  mealy,  sweet  and  whole- 
some. It  is  the  painstaking  way,  but  it  is  the  way  to 
attain  quality. 

Everything  that  Heinz  makes  is  good  to  eat.  That 
is  the  unvarying  testimony.  And  everything  that 
Heinz  makes  is  good  to  eat  because,  first,  last  and 
all  the  time  the  aim  of  the  entire  business  is  quality. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegar     Spaghetti 
Cream  Soups     Olive  Oil 


Mb  four  kinds 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Ca?iada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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.   -stive    of    the    night    wind    soughing 


through  a  weeping-willow  tree. 

Somebody  who  wrote  a  book  of  advice 
for  writers  obseiwed  that  humor  is  a 
natural  gift,  and  if  one  doesn't  have  it 
there's  no  use  trying  to  develop  it.  Jr\in 
S.  ( 'obb  is  one  of  those  fortunate  mortals 
who  are  born  humorists,  lie  has  always 
been  saying  and  doing  funny  things.  He 
was  a  managing  editor  of  a  paper  at  nine- 
teen, and  a  story  is  told  that  while  he  was 
holding  down  this  job  a  friend  found  him 
in  his  office  one  evening  stamping  letters 
preparatory  to  their  mailing.  At  his  side 
sat  a  dog  looking  lugubriously  up  into  his 
master's  face,  and  each  time  the  youthful 
editor  desired  to  moisten  a  stamp  he  did 
so  by  placing  it  on  his  canine  friend's 
damp  nose  and  thereafter  affixing  it  in  its 
proper  place  on  the  envelop,  an  operation 
that  seemed  to  afford  him  unlimited  joy. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Cobb  doesn't  regard 
himself  as  a  humorist.     Says  Mr.  Hartt: 

lie  loathes  being  taken  for  a  professional 
joker.  If  he  set  up  for  one.  lie  would 
have  to  put  on  the  joker,  in  season  and  out. 
and  incur  the  handicap  of  being  announced 
as  such  beforehand. 

Years  ago.  a  column  of  his  was  headed, 
"Laugh  To-day  with  the  Evening  World's 
New  Humorist.  Jrvin  S.  Cobb."  That 
killed  it.  •"  Peopl.'  wrote  in,  'Putrid! 
Measley!"  says  Irv,  •and  I  didn't 
recover  for  six  months." 

If  not  a  humorist,  what  is  he,  then?  A 
Kentuckian.  for  one  thing.  "After  Ken- 
tucky. Heaven  is  going  to  seem  ;|  mighty 
ordinary  place,"  he  declares.  For  another 
thing,  a  reporter.  First  and  foremost  he 
"prides  himself  on  being  a  good  news- 
paper man."  If  meanwhile  people  I'm  1 
called  on  to  laugh  at  his  jokes,  well,  so 
much  the  better.  He  will  even  thank 
them  for  laughing  at  old  jokes. 

"A  really  funny  idea  has  a  long,  long 
life  and  a  merry  one,"  says  he.  "I've 
known  funny  ideas  that  had  grown  six- 
teen rattlers  ami  a  button  and  were  still 
wagging  along  successfully.  The  joke 
lasts;  it's  the  poor  fellow  who  lirsl  thought 
it  up  that  wears  out." 

lie  has  an  enormous  respect  for  such 
poor  fellows,  provided  only  that  the  poor 
fellows  refuse  to  take  a  bird's-eye  view  of 
us   or    to    pul    on    lilt's    or    to    laugh   at  us, 

instead  of  with  as.  He  thinks  the  great- 
est humorist  America  ever  produced  was 
Mark  Twain.  He  thinks  America's  great- 
est living  humorist  is  Don  Marquis. 

As  for  a  wag  named  Irvin  S.  Cobb,  he 
seldom  gives  him  a  thought.  Me  is  far 
too    busy   thinking   of   other    people,      lie 

has   a    perfect    genius    for   that.       Most    real 

humorists   have.      Before   they  can   crack 

first-rate    jokes    about     life    they     must     see 

deep  down,  sympathetically,  into  ils  very 

heart.        They      an       serious.        Oftentimes 

they   are   unspeakably    tender.     I    believe 

(  'obb  is. 

By  which  I  do  not  seek-  to  imply  that, 
Irv  is  in  danger  of  giving  yon  the  golly- 
wobbles  by  boo-hooing  on  your  neck. 
Kentucky  gentlemen  know  better.   Besides, 

Irv  is  very  much  too  big,  and  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  calculating  how  far 
a   whale's  blubber  can   be  heard. 

Before  I  tore  myself  away  from  Irv, 
a  young  soldier  came  up  and  was  intro- 
duced and  said  to  him : 

'  Mr.  ('obb,  you've;  done  a  whole  lot 
to  make  life  pleasant   for  me." 


Can't  you  say  as  much?  You  can.  or 
you  sign  yourself  Dennis.  On  the  other 
hand,  you  notice  around  the  streets  a  more 
or  less  limited  number  of  sick  people, 
round-shouldered  people,  gloomy  people, 
down-at-the-heel  people,  and  soma  on 
crutches.  Those  are  the  people  who 
haven't  read  Irv. 


THE   FOUNTAINS   OF  VERSAILLES 
SQUIRTED  IN   HONOR   OF  PEACE 


LOUIS  XIV.  of  France,  who  suffered 
'  from  "'delusions  of  grandeur"  pos- 
sibly to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other 
mortal  before  or  after  him,  caused,  among 
other  costly  follies,  a  number  of  fountains 
to  be  built  on  his  $2,000,000,000  Versailles 
estate,  the  place  where  the  Germans 
signed  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Louis  is  dead 
now — in  fact,  his  demise  took  place  over 
two  hundred  years  ago — but  his  Versailles 
fountains  are  still  in  working  order  and 
ready  to  put  in  an  afternoon's  squirting, 
provided  the  aid  of  the  Government,  the 
municipality,  and  three  railroad  companies 
is  forthcoming,  to  say  nothing  of  $10,000 
in  cold  cash.  It  Avas  arranged  to  let  these 
scrumptious  fountains  squirt  $10,000  worth 
or  so  when  the  Peace  Treaty  was  finally 
signed,  for  it  was  felt  that,  tho  times  are 
hard,  an  event  so  momentous  fully  justi- 
fied this  extravagance.  They  had  not  been 
turned  on  since  1914,  and  it  might  well  be 
that  somewhere  among  the  pipes  or  reser- 
voirs such  deterioration  had  taken  place 
during  the  period  of  inactivity  as  would 
cause  something  to  break  soon  after  they 
began  "going  good."  The  tests  showed 
that  the  famous  squirt ers  were  0.  K.  how- 
ever, and  fully  capable  of  putting  on  a 
regular  performance.  Sterling  lleilig,  a 
writer  in  the  Kansas  City  Star,  has  dug 
up  some  interesting  information  about 
these  fountains,  particularly  as  to  the  en- 
gineering problems  and  labor  involved  in 
their  construction,      lie  says: 

The  details  seem  fabulous.  Some  thirty- 
six  thousand  men  and  eight  thousand 
horses  were  employed  in  forming  the 
terraces  and  leveling  the  park.  The 
whole  subsoil  of  the  forest  is  fairly  honey- 
combed with  mysterious  conduits  and 
immense  vaults  for  the  storage  or  exhaust 
of  the  torrents.  After  making  the  alleys 
and  basins  they  found  that  the  situation 
was  too  high — the  water  of  the  neighbor- 
hood would  not  rise  sufficiently.  To 
supplement   them,  the  king  said: 

"Bring  water  from  the  River  Seine!" 

II  was  fourteen  miles  away,  at  Marley. 
Seven  years  were  occupied  in  building 
the  machine  of  gigantic  water-wheels, 
still  to-day  astonishing,  which  works 
perfectly  at  Marley,  pumping  the  water 
into  its  pipes  and  reservoirs. 

Vet,  with  all  this,  the  giant  fountains 
of  Versailles  consumed  so  much  water 
that  the  three  monarchs  whose  extrava- 
gance preceded  tin;  French  Revolution 
never  really  had  enough  water  to  make 
all  the  fountains  gush  together  freely,  at 
pleasure.  One  of  Louis  XIY.'s  original 
ideas  had  been  to  bring  the  waters  of  the 
River    Eure   to    Versailles   by   canal.     In 

1681,    twenty-two    thousand    soldiers    and 

six    thousand    horses    were    employed    at 


this  work,  with  such  results  of  sickness 
that  Mme.  de  Sevigne"  wrote  to  Bussy- 
Rabutin  of  "chariots  full  of  the  dead  dri\  en 
away  by  night." 

Nine  million  was  expended  on  the 
Aqueduct  of  Maintenon,  whose  ruins 
remain  to-day.  The  soldiers  set  to  work 
building  it  mutinied,  and  in  1G88  the 
work  was  stopt  by  Avar.  Later,  a  more 
complicated  system  of  great  pipes,  reser- 
voirs, and  concealed  basins  were  added  to 
help  out  the  original  sources  and  the 
machine  of  Marley.  They  all  still  exist, 
in  perfect  working  order,  forming  the 
subterranean  network  about  Versailles 
for  many  square  miles,  which  is  alleged, 
doubtless  truthfully,  to  make  the  town 
so  healthy.  Versailles  has  never  had  an 
epidemic  since  1700.  The  "flu"  did  not 
attack  Versailles  in  1018! 

The  conduits  lead  from  many  a  plateau 
forest  watershed,  and  open  hillside,  gath- 
ering rain,  spring  water,  flow  of  creeks, 
and  eA*en  melted  snow  in  winter  into 
secret  ponds  of  stone  lined  with  concrete, 
all  connected  to  receive  them. 

With  all  this,  now,  in  present  times, 
the  fountains  play  magnificently,  twelve 
times  a  year — and  it  might  be  once  a 
week  did  they  desire  it.  Such,  at  least, 
was  the  regime  before  the  war;  and 
doubtless  the  Fountain  Days  will  be.  as  a 
fact,  more  frequent  than  ever  in  the 
tourist  rush  to  France  of  coming  years. 

On  holiday  afternoons  the  railroads 
transport  so  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  sightseers  that  trains  follow  one  another 
every  five  minutes  on  each  of  the  three 
lines — not  to  mention  the  eomprest-air 
tram  line,  now  become  a  trolley.  Hours 
before  it  is  time  for  the  Great  Waters, 
it  is  impossible  to  get  within  sight  of  them. 
The  Basin  of  Neptune,  which  is  the  great- 
est and  most  complicated,  forms  a  semi- 
circular space  like  the  auditorium  of  a 
theater,  the  w^ater- works  being  the  stage. 
Ten  thousand  people  gather  in  the  audi- 
torium spac9  before  it,  and  evei-y  square 
foot  is  occupied. 

Those  who  stand  here  must  be  content 
to  miss  most  of  the  Little  Waters  scat- 
tered through  the  forest;  and  it  takes  some 
judgment  and  foot-work  to  hike  down  the 
central  avenue  in  time  to  catch  the  major 
fountains  as  the  water  from  the  Neptune, 
gushing  down  to  them,  shoots  their  white 
columns  higher,  and  makes  all  their  frogs, 
and  naiads,  and  baby  eupids,  and  dolphins 
and  whiskered  Neptunes  holding  squirt- 
horns  spout  and  gush  and  froth  and  foam 
the  white  cool  water  and  its  rainbow 
sprays — dear  little  rainbows  dancing,  dis- 
appearing, reappearing  in  the  hot  bright 
summer  afternoon! 

From  fountain  to  fountain  the  crowds 
rush — to  tin  Basin  of  La  tone,  the  Colon- 
mules,  the  Basin  of  the  Domes,  the  Dog 
Fight,  the  Basin  of  Fnceladus  (the  giant 
buried  under  -Mount  .Etna  whose  strug- 
gles are  supposed  to  provoke  its  eruptions), 
and  do/ens  of  others  whose  names  every- 
body forgets.  In  the  Dog  Fight,  which  is 
"lu-lu,"  the  two  giant  trusties  spit  at 
each  other  from  a  distance  of  twenty- 
seven  yards  each  -each  hitting  the  central 
fountain  with  the  force  of  a  first -class 
fire-hose. 

It  is  all  down-hill;  and  as  the  pressure 
accumulates  in  the  hidden  conduits,  new 
water  -  batteries  open  up,  to  right  and 
Left,  vast  columns  in  dark  forest  glades, 
and  sheety  waterfalls  in  flowery  circuses, 
and  boiling  geysers  in  the  sunlight,  and 
great  sheets  of  water  steps  in  forma! 
pieces.  The  Water  Lane  and  Dragon 
Bason  and  the  Latone  are  vast  architec- 
tural works  in  size  and  grandeur  of  design. 


. 
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Watch  your  Battery 
in  Hoi  Weather 


URING  July  and  August  your  storage-battery 
requires  special  care.  You  are  using  your  lights 
and  starter  less  (probably  making  more  and  longer  trips),  so 
you  may  be  unintentionally  injuring  your  battery. 

The  best  plan  is  to  call  at  the  USL  Service  Station  every  two 
weeks.  The  USL  man  will  not  only  add  distilled  water  if  necessary, 
but  gladly  check  up  the  operation  of  your  car's  electrical  equipment. 

Ask  him  particularly  what  to  do  to  protect  the  battery  against 
overheating  while  touring. 

The  USL  Service  Station  will  repair  any  make  of  Battery  and 
guarantee  the  work  on  an  eight-months'  adjustment-basis.  They 
sell  only  the  USL  on  a  fifteen-months'  guaranteed  adjustment-plan. 
This  long-time  guarantee  is  possible  because  of  its  exclusive 
Machine -Pasted  Plates. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,   Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


TRADE 
MARK 


CD  |7p  Our50-cent  Battery  Book  that  answen  every  battery  quetlion. 
»  IVE«Ij  [t>3  a  £00£  you  can't  afford  i0  it  without  if  you  ourn  or  driv* 
an  automobile.    It'$  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 

storage 
batteries 
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The  Water  Lane  consists  of  twenty-two 
separate    high    fountains    connected    with 

three  Cupids  holding  horns  from  which 
gosh  other  whit'-'  sprays.  From  all  these, 
the  torrents  rise  to  the  height  of  seventy- 
four  feet,  forming  arched  and  structures 
of  fairy-like  magnificence.  As  to  the 
Little  Waters,  the  chief  thing  aboul  them 
is  their  number  and  the  music  of  their 
splashing,  and  the  unexpectedness  with 
which  one  conies  upon  them  in  the  winding 
alleys  of  the  Forest  Park. 


WILL   THE    COVENANT   <)K  CALGARY 
SOLVE  THE  DOMESTIC-HELP  RIDDLE? 


FROM    Calgary,    the    leading    city    of 
Alberta,    Canada,    conies    a    report 

which  would  seem  to  indicate  that  a  solu- 
tioD  has  been  discovered  in  thai  city  for  the 
pestiferous  domestic  service  problem.  The 
answer  is  the  "Covenant  of  Calgary,"  a. 
document  drawn  up  by  the  "Housekeepers 
Association,"  composed  of  cooks  and  house- 
maids. The  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  has  stirred  up  a  good  deal  of  talk, 
hut  there  are  millions  who  will  find  the 
Covenant  of  Calgary  more  interesting. 
The  Calgary  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
authority  for  the  assertion  that  the 
'Covenant"  provides  for  the  solution  of 
'"the  immemorial  servant  problem  accord- 
ing to  the  servants'  own  ideas  and  ideals, 
and  in  effect  makes  the  cooks  and  maids 
rulers  of  the  home  under  a  mandatary  of  the 
'  Housekeepers'  Association."  The  terms 
of  the  Covenant  of  Calgary  are  set  out  as 
follows  in  the  Xew  York  »S'////; 

"1.  I  promise  good  behavior  and  my 
best  services  to  my  employer. 

"2.   The  rate  of  my  wage  shall  he  

a  month. 

"3.  Ten  hours  shall  constitute  a  day's 
work. 

"4.  If  more  hours  are  required  they 
shall  he  regarded  as  overtime  and  paid  for 
at  the  rate  of  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 

"5.  I  shall  have  every  Sunday  evening 
lice  after  6:30  o'clock. 

"6.  My  employer  s '.  11  speak  of  me  as 
her  'housekeeper'  and  shall  always  address 
me  as  Miss  or  Mrs.   So-and-so. 

"7.  I  shall  have  the  privilege  of  entering 
or  departing  by  the  front  door. 

"S.  I  shall  have  the  use  of  a  suitable 
room  one  evening  a  week  in  which  to  enter- 
tain my  friends  until  ten  o'clock. 

"9.  I  shall  make  it  a  rule  to  he  in  my 
employer's    house  at   eleven   o'clock   every 

e\  elling. 

"10.    I  shall  be  given  proper  hoard. 

"11.  Comfortable  and  sanitary  lodgings 
shall  be  provided  lor  me. 

"  12.  This  engagement  of  service  may  he 
terminated  at   any   time  by  either  party 

giving  two   weeks'   notice. 

"13.  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of 
these  terms  either  party  may  terminate  the 

engagement  immediately. 

"14.  All  complaints  from  either  em- 
ployees or  employers  shall  he  laid  before 
an  arbitration  hoard  composed  of  members 

of  the  Housekeepers'  Association,  who  will 

seek  to  adjust   the  difficulties  with  justice.'' 

And  The  Sun  has  the  following  to  say  as 
to  how  the  ( 'o\  enant   works: 

When  the  contract  was  introduced  it 
was  predicted  that  the  employers  would 
UOl     1h'    able    to    endure    the    conditions    it 


WOUld  produce.  Not  only  have  they  been 
able  to  endure  them,  but  in  many  cases 
tney  heartily  approve  of  them.  The  defini- 
tion of  rights  and  duties  has  cleared  the 
domestic  air.  The  Housekeepers'  Associa- 
tion i>  developing  UOl  only  as  a  trade-union, 
hut  also  as  a  training-school  for  domestic 
workers.  Better  conditions  for  house- 
servants    seem    likely    to    produce    better 

house  servants,  not  only  because  they  are 
more  contented  but  because  they  are 
better  tilted  for  their  duties.  The  associa- 
tion has  been  admitted  to  the  Federal 
Workers  Union  of  Canada,  and  is  recog- 
nized by  the  confederated  women's  clubs. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  thai  if  it  really  sols  is 
the  problem,  the  "Covenant  of  Calgary" 
will  not  meet  with  reverses,  but  that  the 
movement  will  spread  all  over  the  planet, 
particularly  thai  portion  of  it  occupied  by 
our  own  beloved  land,  for  Heaven  knows 
the  problem  is  a  right  problematical  one 
here.  In  this  connection  we  quote  a 
writer  in  the  Los  Angeles  Times  who  well 
describes  the  situation  in  his  comments 
inspired  by  a  recent  want  ad  in  that  journal 
which  said,  "Wanted,  a  young,  experienced 
woman,  good  plain  cook,  for  general  house- 
work, and  to  assist  in  care  of  child  in 
bungalow."     Says  the  Tunis  man: 

Where  now  can  you  find  a  young  woman 
experienced  in  cooking,  general  housework, 
and  the  care  of  children?  It  may  be  true 
that  our  grandmothers  were  experienced 
in  those  things  when  they  were  young 
women,  but  it  is  not  the  case  now.  The 
experiences  of  young  women  in  this  gener- 
ation run  in  another  direction.  Cooking 
is  left  to  cooks  who  work  in  delicatessen 
stores,  cafeterias,  and  restaurants;  general 
housework  is  left  to  the  Jap  who  works  for  a 
syndicate  of  the  neighbors,  and  the  care 
of  children  in  bungalows  does  not  par- 
ticularly appeal  to  young  women  who  are 
not  tied  down  to  that  kind  of  a  job  by 
children  of  their  own. 

It  appeared  further  in  tin-  advertisement 
that  the  family  in  question  stood  ready  to 
pay  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  "found"  to 
any  young  woman  who  would  take  up  the 
dare. 

Xow,    when   you    come    to    think   of    it,, 
fifty  dollars  a  mouth,  with  board  and  lodg- 
ing thrown  in,  ought  not  to  be  considered 
at  all  bad. 

But  are  young  women  falling  over  them- 
selves and  crowding  the  mourners  to  grab 
the  millions  of  jobs  of  that  kind  that  are 
.open?     Not  on  your  life. 

The  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln's  mother 
washed  and  iroited  his  shirts  and  cooked 
his  meals  ami  washed  and  wiped  the  dishes, 
too;  and  the  fact  that  Martha  Washington 
darned  and  mended  her  husband's  stock- 
ings cuts  no  ice  with  the  young  woman  of 
to-day. 

What  has  come  over  the  world,  anyway, 
that  young  women  no  longer  consider 
housework  respectable?  Surely  if  is  an 
easier  job  to  do  the  general  housework 
in  a,  good  family  and  to  be  chummy  with 
the  baby  thereof  for  fifty  dollars  a  month 
and  found  than  it  could  possibly  be  to 
stand  on  one's  feet  all  day  in  a  store  for  ten 
dollars  a  week  or  less  and  try  to  buy  dollies 
and  pay  room-rent  and  eat-  out  of  t  hat. 

Every  once  in  a-  while,  and  sometimes 
oftener,  you  will  read  in  the  papers  the 
heart-rending  story  of  some  young  woman 
who  fainted  in  the  street  of  sheer  hunger. 
And  at  the  Receiving  Hospital  it  will  also 
be  found  that  she  was  turned  out  of  her 
room    because    she   couldn't    pay    the    rent. 


In  tin1  face  of  all  that,  wouldn't  you  think- 
that  she  would  apply  for  the  position  offered 
in  the  advertisement  we  have  quoted — a 
good  home,  considerate  treatment,  the 
washing  all  done  at  the  laundry,  plenty  to 
eat,  adored  by  the  baby,  and  cared  for 
by  the  family  as  tho  she  wore  one  of 
its  own? 


SENATOR    CUMMINS,  CHIEF   RAIL -AD- 
JUSTER, FIRST  SAW  A   RAILROAD 
AT   NINETEEN 


"T    DON 
J-    value 


DOX'T  depreciate  brains,  but  I 
ic  them  less  than  I  do  the  stom- 
ach, which,  in  my  judgment,  is  the  seat 
both  of  power  and  grace,"  said  Senator 
A.  B.  Cummins,  of  Iowa,  to  James  B. 
Morrow,  interviewing  the  Towan  for  The 
Nation's  Business  (.New  York).  The 
Senator's  remark  was  made  in  the  course 
of  his  reply  to  a  query  from  Mr.  Morrow 
as  to  what  are  the  essential  human  quali- 
ties necessary  for  a  prosperous  career  in 
politics,  and  he  amplified  it  by  stating 
further  that  "to  eat  anything,  to  sleep  at 
any  time  and  in  any  place,  and  to  arise  in 
the  morning  sweetened  by  rest  and  a  reli- 
able flow  of  the  digestive  juices  mean 
victory  for  mediocrity  over  genius  with  a 
bad  taste  in  its  mouth  and  a  muddled  head." 
Air.  Morrow's  interview  with  the  Iowa 
Senator  was  occasioned  by  the  batter's 
Inning  recently  become  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce, upon  which  body  devolves  the 
vitally  important  work  of  effecting  an 
adjustment  of  the  present  transportation 
emergency  existing  in  this  country.  This 
is  the  committee  that  will  write  the  law 
for  the  return  of  the  railroads  to  their 
owners,  and  the  telegraph  and  telephone 
systems  also  come  within  its  jurisdiction. 
The  chairmanship  of  this  committee  is  one 
of  the  most  important  in  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  so  happens  that  Sena- 
tor Cummins  is  well  qualified  for  the 
place.  Ever  since  he  became  Governor  of 
Iowa,  back  in  1002,  he  has  been  devoting 
more  time  to  a  study  of  the  transportation 
question  than  to  any  other  subject.  The 
taxation  of  railroads,  their  earnings,  valu- 
ation, capitalization,  rates — all  these  ho 
has  investigated,  and  they  are  to  him  as 
an  open  book.  Senator  Cummins's  views 
as  to  how  the  railroad  situation  should  be 
handled  are  reasonably  well  known,  having 
been  set  forth  in  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines a.  number  of  times  within  the  last 
few  months.  Mr.  Morrow's  purpose  in 
calling  on  the  Senator  was  primarily  to  get 
some  glimpses  of  t  he  man  himself.  He  says 
Senator  Cummins  is  an  erect  six-footer 
"without  angularity  or  fulness  of  habit. 
His  clothing,  inconspicuously  tine  and 
Stylish,  Lacked  the  customary  length,  cut, 
and  solemnity  of  the  Senate."  And  it 
develops  further  that  the  Senator  was  once 
"a  poor  boy."     Mr.  Morrow  continues: 

1  lis  father,  Thomas  Layton  Cummins,  he 
told  me.  had  been  a  carpenter  in  south- 
western Pennsylvania. 

"We  lived,"  said  he.  "on  a  few  acres  of 
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A  Truck  Transmission 
Which  Simply  Defies  Trouble 

If  there  were  no  other  reason  for  preferring  Gramm-  Bernstein  trucks, 
B.  A.  Gramm's  transmission  alone  would  be  reason  enough. 

Think  of  the  expensive  things  which  can,  and  do  happen  every  day,  to 
truck  transmissions.  Then  note  that  not  one  of  them  can  happen  to  ours. 


=?FCHAINLfcSS  * 


Business  men  and  truck  owners  blame 
transmission  troubles  for  fully  60  per 
cent  of  usual  truck  layups. 

Eighteen  years  of  truck  experience  have 
shown  us  how  to  cure  the  one  great 
and  expensive  transmission  fault. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission  has 
been  so  designed  that  the  gears  are 
always  in  mesh. 

They  are  never  shifted — hence  they  can- 
not possibly  be  clashed  or  ground  or 
chipped. 

Speed  changes  are  made  by  means  of 
patented  dog  clutches — strong  and  tough 
and  sturdy.  These  clutches  enable  easy 
shifting  at  any  time  and  into  any  speed, 
going  fast  or  slow,  up  or  dozvn  hill. 

This  is  especially  valuable  in  hilly  and 
mountainous  sections.  The  driver  can 
throw  off  his  spark  and  use  engine  com- 
pression for  braking  purposes — thus 
saving  much  wear  and  expense  on 
brakes. 

The  gears  are  mounted  on  extra  large 
bearings.  They  revolve  on  a  heavy  six- 
spline  shaft.  They  simply  cannot  get 
out  of  alignment. 

So  the  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission 
is  driver-proof.  It  is  protected  absolute- 
ly— by  its  design,  its  construction,  and 
its  inter-locking  speed  shift,  which  pre- 
vents getting  into  two  sets  of  gears  at 
the  same  time. 

It  is  proof  also  against  every  other  com- 
mon trouble.  In  its  entire  assembly, 
for  example,  there  is  not  a  single  pin, 


stud,  set-screw,  bolt  or  key  which  by  any 
chance  could  work  loose  and fall  out with 
resulting  serious  damage  to  the  entire 
gear  set. 

Replacements  from  every  cause — care- 
fully recorded  over  a  15-month  period, 
in  1917-8,  and  covering  all  our  trucks  in 
use — averaged  the  negligible  cost  of  40 
cents  per  truck. 

So  we  say  this  transmission  alone  is 
reason  enough  for  preferring  Gramm- 
Bernstein  trucks. 

It  is  basic  superiority.  It  goes  to  the  very 
root  of  truck  value  and  truck  service.  It 
is  one  of  the  factors  contributing  to  the 
continuous  hauling  and  the  consequent 
economy  which  distinguish  Gramm- 
Bernstein  records. 

Its  tremendous  advantages  are  exclusive 
to  the  worm -drive  Gramm-Bernstein 
Pioneer  line. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  Mr.  Grainm  pio- 
neered the  truck  industry  18  years  ago, 
that  Gramm-Bernstein  eight  years  ago 
departed  radically  from  then  accepted 
transmission  practice,  and  that  this  com- 
pany now  registers  another  departure 
by  offering  trucks  completely  equipped. 

Gramm-Bernstein  worm-drive  trucks  are 
made  in  2,  2%,  3j4  and  5-ton  capacities 
— sold  with  complete  equipment,  at  a 
flat  price.  Ready  for  the  body — not  an 
extra  to  buy. 

The  two-ton  chassis,  equipped,  at  $2700, 
is  under  the  average  of  prices  asked  by 
61  manufacturers  for  2-ton  chassis  with- 
out equipment. 


Gramm-Bernstein  Radiator  showing  radiatoi 

shutter  open,  radiator  guard,  pig-tail 

lowing  hooks  and  motometer 


All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions 
are  provided  with  a  pad  for  attaching 
Gramm's  Basic  Patent  Power  Take-off. 

Dealers  and  truck  owners  should  assure 
themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased 
with  power  take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A. 
Gramm's  Basic  Patent,  No.  1104W4. 


The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 
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"Bubble  Grains 

This  Morning" 

Millions  know  how  children  welcome  Puffed  Grains  in  the  morning. 
How  they  revel  in  Puffed  Wheat  in  milk  at  night. 

There  are  other  cereal  dainties.  But  what  compares  with  these  bubble 
grains,  thin,  flavory,  toasted,  puffed  to  eight  times  normal  size? 

Why  not  let  them  greet  the  children  every  summer  morning? 

Tidbits   of  Whole  Wheat 

Consider  Puffed  Wheat,  for  instance.  It  is  whole  wheat,  steam- 
exploded. 

In  every  kernel  there  occur  more  than  100  million  explosions.  Every 
food  cell  is  thus  blasted,  so  digestion  is  made  easy  and  complete. 

The  exploded  grains  are  thin  and  fragile,  flaky,  flavory — nut-like  in 
their  taste.    They  seem  like  food  confections. 

Yet  they  form  the  greatest  whole-wheat  food  which  has  ever 
been  created. 

For  Every  Hungry  Hour 

A  bowl  of  milk  with  Puffed  Grains  in  it  gains  a  multiplied  delight. 
All  fruits  taste  vastly  better  if  you  mix  these  Puffed  Grains  in  them. 

Then  keep  a  dish  of  Puffed  Grains,  doused  with  melted  butter,  for 
hungry  children  between  meals.  They  are  better  than  cookies  or 
sweetmeats. 


Puffed  Wheat  Puffed  Rice 

and  Corn  Puffs 

Each  15  Cents — Except  in  Far  West 


The  Quaker  Qa\s  (pmpany 


Sole   Makers 
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land  ami  my  father  built  houses  and  barns. 
1  learned  the  carpenter  trade  myself,  but 
unconsciously.  Indeed.  I  can  not  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  didn't  know  how  to 
use  tools.  At  the  age  of  twelve  I  was 
almost  a  full  hand." 

In  almost  every  household  some  man  or 
woman  is  enshrined  by  tbe  next  of  kin 
who  are  members  thereof.  Usually  he  or 
she  is  rich,  rarely  pious,  seldom  generous. 
There  was  such  a  glorified  personage  in  the 
home  of  Thomas  L.  Cummins.  His  name 
was  Baird  and  he  was  a  brother  of  the 
carpenter's  wife.  He  had  been  a  lawyer 
but  was  now  a  banker  in  Waynesburg,  the 
county-seat. 

"I  stood  in  more  awe  of  him,"'  his 
nephew,  the  Senator,  said,  "than  of  any 
other  man  1  have  ever  known.  Well  do  I 
recollect. my  first  journey  to  Waynesburg. 
My  father  was  going  there  and  had  prom- 
ised to  take  me  along.  I  was  to  see  the 
bank  and  was  to  enter  my  uncle's  presence 
and  behold  him,  as  it  were,  seated  upon  a 
throne,  with  bags  of  gold  at  his  feet. 

"For  three  nights  I  lay  awake  in  fear 
that  something  would  happen  that  would 
keep  me  at  home.  The  worjd,  for  instance, 
might,  come  to  an  end.  There,  in  my  bed, 
feeling  the  obligation  of  my  relationship, 
I  pledged  my  word  and  honor  to  myself 
that  I  would  go  to  college  and  become  a 
lawyer." 

For  three  years,  intermittently,  Albert 
Baird  Cummins  was  a  student  at  the  col- 
lege in  Waynesburg.  He  met  his  expenses 
by  working  as  a  carpenter  and  a  farm 
laborer  and  by  teaching  school.  Then  he 
went  into  the  West. 

"You  see,"  the  Senator  said,  in  ex- 
plaining his  separation  from  his  uncle  and 
his  departure  from  the  family  roof,  "I 
cherished  a  delusion.  We  were  very 
primitive  in  that  part  of  Pennsylvania  and 
our  information  about  the  country  beyond 
the  Mississippi  was  not  reliable.  Fortunes, 
we  believed,  were  easily  acquired.  My 
mother  had  an  uncle  in  Iowa  whom  I  had 
never  seen.  He  lived  in  opulence,  I  im- 
agined, on  smiling  acres,  amid  fat  herds.  I 
would  go  to  him,  quickly  obtain  all  the 
money  I  needed  by  some  honest  effort, 
read  law,  and  open  an  office. 

"My  banker  uncle  loaned  me  $">0 — that 
is  to  say,  I  gave  him  my  note  for  that 
amount,  and  he,  after  subtracting  tbe 
interest,  handed  me  $47.23.  I  floated 
down  our  only  highway,  the  Monongaheln 
River,  to  Pittsburg,  where,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  I  saw  a  railroad  for  the  first 
time."    Such  Avas  the  original  encounter. 

A  second  cousin  in  Iowa  entertained  him 
temporarily.  The  first  Sunday  after  he 
arrived,  a  lonely  lad  on  the  prairies,  grass 
chin-high,  he  walked  seventeen  miles  so 
that  he  could  talk  to  a  man  who  had 
lived  some  distance  from  the  Cummins 
home  in  Pennsylvania.  "He  had  not  been 
our  friend,"  the  Senator  said,  "nor  even 
our  neighbor,  but  he  hailed  from  a  region 
where  he  could  see  the  Blue  Ridge  Moun- 
tains along  the  rim  of  the  horizon." 

When  the  liquid  assets  of  Albert  Baird 
Cummins  had  dwindled  to  $G,  cash  in 
hand,  he  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of 
the  recorder  of  Clayton  County.  The 
basis  of  this  transaction  was  that  the  boy 
should  work  for  his  board  and  lodging. 

Such,  therefore,  was  the  point  from 
which  Senator  Cummins  set  out  upon  his 
career  in  Iowa — #6  in  his  pocket;  toiling 
for  his  keep. 

"I  had  been  reared,"  he  said,  "in  a 
Presbyterian  home  of  the  strictest  type. 
The  hardest  whipping  that  my  father  ever 
gave  me  was  for  whistling  on  Sunday. 
Tin      recorder     of     Clayton      County,    an 


, 
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educated  Englishman,  belonged  to  church, 
but  he  loved  music  and  flowers,  even  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  took  pains  to  teach  me  Ids 
high  ideals,  both  as  a  citizen  and  an  office- 
holder. I  passed  the  best  and  happiest 
winter  of  my  life  with  him. 

"Early  in  the  following  summer,"  the 
Senator  went  on,  "I  found  that  my  ward- 
robe needed  replenishing,  doing  into  the 
country,  I  obtained  employment  as  a 
carpenter  and  helped  to  build  a  mill.  My 
wages  were  $1.50  a  day;  my  uniform 
diet,  morning,  noon,  and  evening,  con- 
sisted of  soggy  potatoes,  rye  bread  ami  rye 
coffee,  and  half-cooked  fat  pork,  served 
on  a  platter  swimming  with  sorghum 
molasses. 

"Wo  tilled  my  heart.  I  had  not  picked 
up  a  fortune.  Law  was  as  remote  and. 
seemingly,  as  impossible  as  ever.  I  was 
twenty  years  old  and  a  failure!  But  I  had 
sent  my  uncle  $47.23,  and  1  had  money 
enough  left  over  for  a  supply  of  new 
clothing. 

"My  friend,  the  recorder,  got  me  a 
place  in  the  express  office  at  MaeGregor,  also 
in  Clayton  County,  and  on  the  Mississippi 
River.  Freight  came  by  train  and  boat. 
I  met  an  up-boat  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  and  a  down-boat  at  four.  Besides, 
I  worked  all  day.  The  express  company 
paid  me  .$r2.f>0  a  week.  If  a  messenger 
were  ill  or  off  duty,  I  took  his  run  on  the 
railroad." 

At  this  point  in  the  young  man's  career 
one  of  those  inexplicable  things  happened 
to  him  that  enter  some  people's  lives  and 
change  their  whole  future  course.  In 
speaking  of  it,  Senator  Cummins  con- 
fided to  the  interviewer  that  he  did  not 
expect  the  latter  to  believe  the  story,  and 
that  he  would  not  himself  believe  it  had 
it  not  been  his  own  personal  experience. 
The  account  continues,  quoting  Senator 
Cummins: 

"A  college  friend  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana,  offered  me  his  job  as  assistant 
surveyor  of  Allen  County.  I  had  never 
done  any  surveying,  but  I  liked  mathe- 
matics and  Avas  foolish  enough  —  I  shall 
not  say  courageous  enough — to  trust  to 
luck. 

"On  reaching  Indiana,  I  learned  that 
the  surveyor  was  in  the  swamps  along  the 
Wabash  River,  building  a  gap  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati, Richmond  &  Fort  WTayne  Rail- 
road. Six  weeks  later,  to  my  horror,  I  was 
ordered  by  letter  to  the  swamps  to  com- 
plete his  work.  The  surveyor  smothered 
my  frightened  expostulations  with  a  long 
flow  of  assuring  language,  also  sent  by 
letter,  and  I  set  out  upon  my  journey 
feeling  that  I  w^as  the  worst  pretender  on 
earth. 

''I  had  never  used  an  engineers'  level 
or  transit,  nor  had  I  ever  seen  either.  The 
surveyor  wras  to  meet  me  and  explain  what 
I  was  to  do,  but  he  passed  me  on  the  way, 
after  refusing  to  stop.  I  reached  the  swamp 
at  night.  Next  morning  I  told  my  staff 
of  six  men  that  I  should  not  need  them 
that  day. 

' '  I  want  to  inspect  the  line! '  I  said. 

"Then  I  hustled  out  of  sight,  not  on  a 
tour  of  inspection,  but  to  see  what  the 
completed  part  of  the  road-bed  really 
looked  like. 

"After  that  I  worked  cautiously  and 
made  no  serious  mistakes.  Naturally  I 
had  to  be  very  careful.  Plans  for  the 
culverts  and  short  bridges  were  not  diffi- 
cult because  I  was  a  carpenter.  To  my 
consternation,  however,  the  chief  engineer 


The  COFFEE  House 

is  coming  back. 

The  Coffee  House,  in  the  good  old  days,  was  the  rendezvous 
of  congenial  spirits.  Noted  for  quaintness  and  picturesque' 
ness,  it  was  here  the  master  minds  of  the  age  were  wont  to 
foregather  and  sharpen  the  wit  with  merry  quip  and  jest,  to 
weigh  matters  of  great  moment;  and  give  one  to  another, 
"something  craggy  to  break  the  mind  upon.  " 


THE  tendency  of  the  time  is  toward  the  revival 
of  the  good  old-fashioned  Coffee  House — where 
men  may  meet  and  mingle  with  the  freedom  of  a 
club.  And  chat,  and  be  sociable,  and  toast  their 
friends  to  their  hearts'  content  in  the  modern  "  cup 
that  cheers  but  does  not  inebriate." 

A  delightful  old  custom  is  coming  back — and  we 
shall  all  be  better  for  it !  Good  coffee  is  man's  drink. 
It  is  cheering  and  soothing.  It  humors  his  whims 
and  moods.  It  appeals  to  his  better  self  and  inspires 
his  better  nature.  Good  coffee  is  conducive  to  good 
humor,  good  temper,  good  health,  good  fellowship 
and — good  citizenship. 

Coffee  is  a  civilizer — a  stabilizer.  In  the  councils 
of  state,  at  the  banquets  of  the  great,  in  the  confer- 
ences of  men  of  affairs — wherever  mighty  matters 
portend  and  calm,  matured  judgment  is  required — 
there  you  will  find  coffee. 

Who  may  say  how  much  of  the  work  of  the  world 
is  aided  and  abetted  by  the  cup  of  good  coffee  ?  In 
America  it  is  the  great  universal  drink,  the  common 
heritage  of  rich  and  poor,  of  great  and  small.  We 
may  all  have  coffee.  Nobody  need  be  without  it — 
we  may  get  it  everywhere. 


Iced  Coffee,  on  a  hot  day,  is  particularly  refresh- 
ing. It  loses  none  of  its  savor  when  served  icy 
cold  in  a  tall  glass, — -with  cream  and  sugar  or 
without.      It  is  both  tasteful  and  healthful. 


Coffee — the  American  drink 

Copyright,  1919,  by  the  Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States 
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The  Flow  of  Powder 


BECAUSE  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  drive,  the 
entire  driving  mechanism  works  as  smoothly 
and  steadily  as  a  finely  balanced,  stationary 
engine  with  a  fixed  load.  This  even  flow  of  power 
results  in  a  big  saving  in  gas  and  oil,  and  both 
engine  and  driving  gears  last  long  and  maintain 
high  efficiency  with  very  little  attention  and  few 
repairs. 

Because  the  principal  speed  reduction  is  made 
through  the  internal  gears  at  the  wheels,  small 
bevel  gears  can  be  employed  to  transmit  the  power 
at  right  angles,  with  a  small  differential,  which 
allows  for  unusual  road  clearance. 

Greater  leverage  resulting  from  driving  at  the 
wheel,  near  the  rim,  reduces  torque  and  makes  it 


possible  to  employ  a  small  jack  shaft  and  small 
jack  shaft  bearings.  This  reduction  of  bearing 
surface  causes  a  corresponding  reduction  of  fric- 
tion in  bearings  with  a  resultant  saving  of  power. 

The  Torbensen  practice  of  carrying  the  entire 
load  on  a  powerful,  forged  I-Beam  Axle,  makes  it 
possible  to  do  away  with  many  cumbersome  parts, 
reducing  the  weight  by  one-half.  This  reduction 
of  unsprung  weight  means  longer  life  for  tires. 


Torbensen    Drive    saves    on    gas    and    oil, 
repairs  and  on  tires — and  it  stays  on  the  job. 


on 


The  Torbensen  Axle  Company  also  produces 
front  axles  for  trucks,  made  in  accordance  with 
Torbensen  standards  of  materials  and  design. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 


INTERNAL   GEAR 

TRUCK 

[LARGEST  BUILDER  »N  THE  WORLD   OF  REAR  AXLES  FOR   MOTO 
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detailed  me  to  act  as  his  assistant-  and 
increased  my  salary  from  $100  to  $125  a. 
month." 

In  this  manner  began,  at  MacGregor 
and  in  the  swamps  of  Indiana,  Senator 
Cummins's  practical  experience  with  trans- 
portation problems.  His  work  done  in 
Allen  County,  he  was  called,  much  to  Ids 
surprize,  to  a  railroad  that  was  being 
built  in  Michigan  from  Jonesville  to 
Lansing.  Here,  again,  he  was  assistant 
to  the  chief  engineer.  This  line  built,  he 
started  for  Colorado  to  he  the  assistant 
engineer  of  the  Denver  &  Rio  Grande 
Railroad. 

"In  the  streets  of  Chicago,"  lie  said, 
"having  stopt  in  that  city  for  a  day,  I 
m'et  an  old  friend  of  my  father.  He  Was 
then  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  .J.  V.  Harwell 
&  Co.,  wholesale  dealers  in  dry-goods. 
Within  twenty  minutes  by  the  watch  1 
was  working  for  $10  a  week  in  the  office  of 
his  lawyers.  In  three  years  I  was  admitted 
to  the  bar. 

"I  told  my  preceptors  that  I  wouldn't 
clerk  for  them  or  the  best  firm  of  lawyers 
in  America,  but  that  i  was  willing  to 
become  their  partner.  They  were  not 
ready  to  negotiate,  however,  and  1  opened 
an  office  of  my  own  in  the  same  building. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  they  offered  me 
an  interest  in  their  business. 

"I  practised  successfully  in  Chicago  for 
three  years  and  then  removed  to  Des 
Moines,  because  I  looked  upon  Iowa  as 
my  home  and  because  I  desired  to  settle 
in  a  smaller  city  and  become  personally 
acquainted  with  the  men  1  met  in  the 
streets  when  I  went  to  my  office  in  the 
morning.  Financially,  the  move  was  a 
mistake;  yet  I  did  well  in  Des  Moines 
from  the  day  on  which  I  began  practising 
in  that  city." 

After  he  had  practised  law  in  Des 
Moines  for  sixteen  years,  Cummins  went 
into  politics.  He  was  hailed,  especially 
in  the  East,  as  a  wild-eyed  and  irresponsi- 
ble friend  of  the  masses,  emotional  and 
rhetorical,  or  "as  a  barbarian  who  was 
running  amuck  in  the  precincts  of  sacred 
and  venerable  politics  armed  with  destroy- 
ing weapons  and  clothed  only  in  the 
breech-clout  of  vengeance."  Says  Mr. 
Morrow: 

Propaganda,  it  would  now  be  defined, 
fabricated  and  circulated  by  the  "inter- 
ests!" This  man  never  was  emotional,  in  a 
rhetorical  or  agitatorial  meaning  of  the 
word.  Instead,  and  it  is  well  to  say  so  at 
this  point,  he  is  and  always  has  been  a 
cool  and  steady,  an  intelligent  and  de- 
termined fighter  in  the  refined  or  rough- 
and-tumble  contests  of  courts,  campaigns, 
and  the  arenas  of  law-making. 

As  a  trial  lawyer  and  an  office  lawyer  he 
ranked  among  the  greatest  in  the  North- 
west. He  battled  with  Washburn  and  Moen 
and  with  Isaac  L.  Ellwood,  the  wire- 
fencing  monopolists,  before  one  judge  and 
then  another,  until  he  invalidated  their 
patents.  Whereupon  he  helped  the  inde- 
pendent manufacturers  sell  their  interests 
to  the  American  Steel  and  WTire  Company, 
which,  in  turn,  was  absorbed  by  the 
United  States  Steel  Corporation.  This 
transaction  netted  his  clients  a  profit  of 
$8,000,000. 

In  the  meantime  he  had  been  the  at- 
torney of  five  railroads,  and  the  general 
counsel  for  two  of  them.  "But,"  as  he 
told  the  writer,  "I  never  worked  on  a 
salary  for  any  man  or  combination  while 
a   practising  lawyer,   and,   therefore,   was 


always  free  to  take  a,  case  or  turn  if  out-  of 
my  office."  Then  he  added:  "My  services 
with  the  railroads  were  always  strictly 
legal,'  and  in  no  instance  were  they  ever 
political." 

Iowa,  men  still  say  that  the  railroads  once 
chose  every  office-holder  in  the  Stale. 
When  the  mind  of  Albert  Baud  Cummins 
turned  to  public  matters,  in  1894,  Joseph 
W.     Blythe     was    general    counsel     of     the 

Chicago,    Burlington    tv    Quincy    Railway 

Company  and  the  political  manager  for 
his  own  and  all  the  other  railroads  in  Iowa. 
His  wife  was  the  daughter  of  .John  Henry 
Gear,  a.  Representative  in  Congress  from 
the  Burlington  district  and  a  Republican 
leader,  famous  for  Ins  sagacity  and  his 
homely  and  ingratiating  speech. 

Simultaneously,  or,  at  all  events  con- 
temporaneously, if  not-  on  the  same  day 
and  at  the  same  instant,  Cummins  and 
Gear  became  candidate  in  the  same 
party  for  the  United  States  Senate.  In- 
jsta^ntly  Blythe  brought  the  railroads  in 
the  State  to  the  support  of  his  father- 
in-law.  In  this  he  was  filial  as  well  as 
logical  and  traditional.  Cummins  had  not 
asked  the  railroads  to  O.  K.  his  claims. 
They  did  not  even  know  that  he  was  to  run 
until  the  fact  was  announced  by  himself. 
He  had  contemptuously  disturbed  what 
was  supposed  to  be  the  equilibrium  as 
anciently  established  and  preserved  until 
then  without  signs  of  rebellion. 

Gear  was  nominated  and  elected.  So 
opened  the  war,  Cummins  against  the  Iowa 
railroads,  that  continued  unceasingly  for 
fifteen  years.  Cummins  again  stood  for 
the  Senate  in  1900  and  again  was  beaten. 
In  1902  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  and  in  1904  was  reelected  and  in 
1906  ran  the  third  time  and  for  the  third 
time  was  successful  before  the  people. 
Two  years  later,  in  1908,  Iowa  sent  him 
to  the  Senate,  where  he  has  sat  ever  since 
in  grim  determination  to  counsel  only 
with  his  own  conscience. 


A  WAR -CORRESPONDENT'S  JOB   WAS 
NOT  A  SOFT  SNAP 


TV  T  EARLY  every  American  neAvspaper 
-L  ^  man  cherished  the  ambition  to  be  a 
war-correspondent,  and  so  many  of  them 
realized  it  that  this  nation  was  kept  better 
informed  about  the  war  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world.  The  one  thing  above 
all  others  that  imprest  itself  upon  the 
minds  of  those  who  were  so  fortunate 
as  to  be  sent  across  the  ocean  to  furnish 
news  to  the  home  folk  was  the  fact  that 
the  duties  connected  with  that  mission 
were  of  a  most  strenuous  character, 
involving  endless  hours  of  hard  work 
and  no  little  danger.  This  is  readily  un- 
derstood when  it  is  considered  that  most 
of  the  correspondents  were  expected  to 
keep  track  of  a  set  of  excessively  hectic 
"doings"  that  stretched  over  hundreds  of 
miles,  and  were  required  to  report  daily 
on  what  had  happened  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  millions  of  armed  forces 
engaged  in  deadly  combat.  One  of  these 
correspondents  in  an  article  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star  tells  something  of  the  job  of 
"writing  up  the  war."  He  says  that  all 
classes  of  writers  were  represented  with  the 
American  Army  at  all  times — 

There  were  the  cable  men,  who  every 


Attacked  with  Axes 
but  still  on  the  Job 


J       1      I       L 


C-YALE-) 


lived 


its 
reputation 


THIS  Yale  Padlock,  on  guard  over  a 
printing  shop,  was  powerfully  attacked 
with  axes  which  cut,  dented  and  battered  it 
but  could  not  break  its  grip. 

Your  "Yale"  may  never  have  to  meet  the 
test  of  assault  or  the  malicious  attempt  to 
get  by.  But  you  know  that  it  is  always  on 
guard,  sturdy  and  unyielding,  ready  to  meet 
the  test  when  it  comes. 

Correct  construction,  in  both  materials 
and  design,  assure  the  reliability  and  en- 
durance of  Yale  padlocks  and  of  every  other 
lock  btaring  the  trade-mark  "Yale." 

"  Yale"  will  not  fail  to  protect. 

do  to  your  hardware  dealer  for  the  Yale 
padlocks  you  need.  You  can  make  sure 
by  SEEING  the  trade-mark  on  each 
one.  It  is  always  on  Yale  products, 
including  Yale  Night  Latches,  Door 
Closers,  Builders1  Locks  and  Hard- 
ware, Cabinet  Locks,  Bank  Locks  and 
Chain  Blocks. 

The  Yale  &  Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9  East  40th  Street  New  York  City 

Chicago  Office:  77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Vale  &  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 


The  Yale  Cylinder  Night  Latch 
is  another  Yale  Product  equally 
capable  of  withstanding  malicious 
attack. 
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Have  You  Tried  Tuxedo  in  the  New 

"TEA-FOIL"  PACKAGE? 

It's  soft  and  pliable — decreases  in  size  as 
the  tobacco  is  used — tobacco  does  not 
cake  in  the  package — no  digging  it 
out  with  the  finger.     Keeps    the 
tobacco    in    even   better   condi- 
tion than  tin.   Now,  don't  you 
owe  it  to  yourself  to  buy  a 
package  and  give  Tuxedo 
a  trial? — Not  quite  as 
much  tobacco  as  * 
the  tin,  but- 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
Plus  a  dash  of  Chocolate 


Tour 
Nose  Knows" 


The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe 

/O  Guaranteed  by 


I  M  CO  »  PORATtO 


nighl  cabled  the  press  association,  their 
syndicates  or  their  newspapers  the  hap- 
penings of  the  day.  There  wen-  the  "mail 
men."  who  wrote  only  mail  stories. 
There  were  the  "feature  men."  who 
wrote  only  Feature  stones  to  he  sent 
either  by  mail  or  cable,  according  to  the 
news  value  of  the  story.  There  were 
magazine  men.  who  wrote  an  article 
maybe  once  or  twice  a  month.  Then' 
were  the  "specials,"  who  made  Paris 
their  headquarters,  and  who  came  out 
once  in  a  while  for  special  articles  on 
certain  phases  of  the  war.  And  then 
there  were  the  "division  men."  the  cor- 
respondents who  were  assigned  to  di- 
visions from  the  territory  which  their 
papers  served,  and  who  mailed  their 
stories. 

The  cable  men  had  the  hardest  time 
of  all.  especially  those  who  were  play- 
ing a  lone  hand.  Their  work  meant  that 
they  had  to  be  out  in  an  open  car  from 
ten  to  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  a  day.  and 
regardless  of  what  happened  they  had  to  lie 
hack  at  press  headquarters  before  eleven 
o'clock  at  night  to  write  their  stories. 
have  them  censored  and  filed  with  the 
telegraph.  During  a  drive  1  have  seen 
these  men  go  day  after  day  with  a  few 
hours'  sleep,  maybe  none  at  all,  and  per- 
haps a  hot  meal  occasionally.  Men  like 
Junius  Wood,  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News; 
Freddie  Smith,  of  the  Chicago  Tribune- 
Edwin  L.  James,  of  the  Xew  York  Times; 
Wilbur  Forrest,  of  the  Xew  York  Tribune; 
Burr  Price,  of  the  Xew  York  Herald: 
Raymond  G.  Carroll,  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger;  Martin  Green,  of  the  Xew 
York  World;  Clair  Kenamore,  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post- Dispatch;  Henry  Wales,  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune;  Lincoln  Eyre,  of  Tht 
Evening  World,  all  cable  men,  were  those 
who  performed  the  hardest  work. 

It  killed  Don  Martin,  of  the  Xew  York 
Herald,  and  came  very  near  killing  some 
more.  Floyd  Gibbons  and  "Joe"  Tim- 
mons.  of  the  West  coast,  were  wounded, 
Henry  Wales  was  injured  seriously  in  a 
motor-car  accident;  Burr  Price  suffered  a 
broken  wrist  in  a  motor-car  accident,  and 
one  man  was  sent  home  with  tuberculosis 
contracted  over  there.  Several  others 
came  very  near  dying  because  of  illness 
contracted  from  exposure,  due  chiefly 
to  their  run-down  physical  condition. 

For  the  other  men,  it  wasn't  so  hard. 
They  didn't  have  to  be  back  at  head- 
quarters every  night.  They  could  lay 
off  a  few  days  to  rest  and  write.  Mc- 
Xutt.  of  Collier'*,  sometimes  wouldn't 
show  up  at  headquarters  for  two  weeks 
at  a  time.  He  would  be  living  in  the 
line  with  a  division.  George  Pattullo. 
of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  when  he 
was  at  the  front,  only  came  in  to  have 
his  stories  censored,  whereupon  he  would 
return  to  his  beloved  1st  Division. 

Maude  Radford  Warren,  of  the  same 
publication,  lived  with  the  troops  all 
the  time  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  so 
she  could  get  first-hand  information  and 
plenty  of  "atmosphere."  Men  like  Frank 
Sibley,  of  the  Boston  Globe:  Raymond 
Tompkins,  of  the  Baltimore  Sun;  Joe 
Timmons,  of  California,  and  myself  spent 
our  time  with  certain  divisions  to  which 
we  were  assigned,  coming  in.  sometimes 
when  our  passes  expired,  but  ordinarily 
to  write  or  have  censored  what  we  al- 
ready had  written.  Herbert  Corey,  and 
men  who  wrote  feature  stuff  alone,  some- 
times would  spend  a  week  with  a  unit, 
and  then  for  a  while  make  daily  trips 
to  the  front.  Peter  Clark  Macfarlane 
wrote  such  good  stories  about  the  Amer- 
ican   sailors    because    for    several    months 
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he   lived    with    them    and    made    trips   on 
destroyers. 

The  writer  says  that  many  persons 
have  asked  him  after  his  return  to  Amorica 
if  a  lot  of  the  stuff  about  the  war  carried 
in    the    papers    and    magazines    wasn't 

pure  "bunk."     In  answer  to  this  he  says: 

Everything  that  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers from  the  American  front  was  as 
true  as  it  humanly  was  possible  to  make 
it.  The  majority  of  the  magazine  stories 
were  the  same.  Now  and  then,  however, 
an  editor  or  a  magazine  writer  would 
manage  to  get  to  the  front  for  a  week  or  so, 
ami  upon  his  return  to  his  favorite  haunts, 
write  some  things  about  which  his  knowl- 
edge was  a  trifle  vague.  But  this  seldom 
happened  in  France.  It  couldn't,  be- 
cause of  the  strict  censorship  observed  in 
all  matter  written  for  publication.  The 
men  and  women  who  were  classed  as  war- 
correspondents  never  dared  to  write 
fiction.  They  were  held  strictly  along 
truthful  lines,  and  when  they  wrote  a 
story,  they  knew  it  to  be  true,  and  the 
Army  officers  who  acted  as  censors  knew 
it  to  be  true. 

General  headquarters  always  kept  the 
correspondents  fully  informed  in  ad- 
vance of  all  the  offensives.  For  in- 
stance, the  night  before  the  St.  Mihiel 
drive  General  Nolan,  then  head  of  the 
press  section,  called  the  men  in  and  de- 
scribed to  them  just  what  was  going  to 
happen,  when  it  would  happen,  and  how. 
He  knew  and  G.  H.  Q.  knew  the  corre- 
spondents could  be  trusted  implicitly,  or 
they  wouldn't  have  been  there.  While 
G.  H.  Q.  knew  this,  a  large  number  of 
other  officers  didn't.  Many  of  them 
looked  upon  correspondents  as  spies  be- 
cause they  always  were  asking  pointed 
questions  until  a  letter  from  G.  H.  Q. 
stated  they  were  entitled  to  know  what 
was  going  on  and  could  be  trusted  with 
the  knowledge. 

No  criticism  of  the  conduct  of  the  war 
or  of  the  Allies  was  allowed  to  be  writ- 
ten. It  was  the  duty  of  the  correspon- 
dents to  print  the  news,  and  not  to  criti- 
cize. Anything  that  might  offend  the 
Allies  or  give  information,  consolation, 
or  solace  to  the  enemy  could  not  be  sent. 
The  censorship  on  pictures  was  liberal. 

Others  have  asked  him  if  he  ever  saw 
a  war-correspondent  near  the  front  line 
or  under  fire.     He  answers: 

The  war  -  correspondents  alwaj^s  were 
near  the  front  line,  and  many,  many 
times  they  were  under  enemy  fire.  What 
was  known  as  field  headquarters  of  the 
press  section  always  followed  the  battles, 
and  always  was  situated  in  the  town 
nearest  the  fight  where  telegraph  facilities 
could  be  obtained.  When  the  first  Amer- 
ican divisions  went  into  the  line  in  the 
Lorraine  sector,  press  headquarters  was  at 
Neufchateau.  When  the  Chateau-Thierry 
and  Bois  de  Belleau  fights  were  on  it  was 
moved  to  Meaux.  The  night  before  the 
St.  Mihiel  salient  was  wiped  out,  it  was 
moved  to  Nancy.  The  night  before  the 
Argonne  drive  began  the  war  -  corre- 
spondents were  loaded  in  motor-cars  and 
sent  to  Bar-le-Duc,  where  they  remained 
until  the  armistice  was  signed.  From 
these  towns  they  would  work  in  and  out  of 
the  lines,  sending  cablegrams  every  day 
or  writing  mail  stories.  Of  a  necessity 
the  men  were  under  fire  occasionally,  for 
if  they  hadn't  been  they  wouldn't  have 
been  capable  of  writing  the  things  about 
the  war  which  they  did. 

I  know  men  who  went  over  the  top  in 


When  Harrison 

was  President  they  laid  this 


JUST   28    years  ago  Carey  Flexible    Cement  Roofing  was  applied 
to   the  Tecumseh   Flour   Mills  in   Tecumseh,    Nebraska.      The 
identical  roof  is  still  giving  good  service  and  appears  good  for 
many  more  years. 

It  is  but  one  of  many  Carey  roofs,  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  that  have 
served  more  than  twenty  years,  and  outlasted  all  guarantees. 

You  can  have  this  same  Carey  Brand  and  quality  today. 

Or  you  can  have  this  same  "third  decade  quality"  in  Carey  Asfaltslate 
Shingles,  Carey  Built-Up  Specifications,  or  Carey  Roll  Roofings  that 
have  been  specially  designed  to  meet  the  particular  needs  of  every 
modern  type  of  building.  For  information  about  roofings  of  known 
endurance  and  for  all  kinds  of  asbestos  products,  write  nearest 
distributor. 

Carey  Building  Materials 

Carried  in  stock  by  the  Distributors  listed  below 


Asbestos  Built-Up  Roofs 
Feltex  Asphalt  Felts 
Elastite  Expansion  Joint 
85%  Magnesia  Pipe  and 
Boiler  Coverings 


Asphalt  Pitch 
Wallboard 
Roofing  Paints 
Insulating 
Papers 


Asphalt  Built-Up  Roofs 
Asfaltslate  Shingles 
Carey  Flexible  Cement 

Roofing 
Fibre  Coating  for  Roofs 


Fiberock  Asbestos  Felts 
Asbestos  Materials 
Roll  Roofings 
Damp-Proofing 

Compounds 


THE  PHILIP  CAREY  CO.,  501-521  Wayne  Ave.,  Lockland,  Cincinnati,  0. 


DISTRIBUTORS 


Atlanta R.  O.  Campbell  Coal  Co. 

Baltimore The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Birmingham Younq;  &  Vann  Supply  Co 

Boston The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Buffalo The  Carey  Co. 

Charlotte Charlotte  Supply  Co. 

Chattanooga James  Supply  Co. 

Chicago The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Cincinnati The  Breese  Bros.  Co. 

Cincinnati R.  E.  Kramig  &  Co. 

Cleveland The  Carey  Co. 

Dallas Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Denver H.  W.  Moore  &  Co. 

Detroit The  Carey  Co. 

Havana The  Kelman  Co. 

Houston Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

Jacksonville Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Kansas  City The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Knoxville W.  W.  Woodruff  Hardware  Co. 

Little  Rock Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Los  Angeles Warren  &  Bailey  Co. 

Louisville R.-B.  Tylei  Co. 

Memphis Fischer  Lime  &  Cement  Co. 

Miami,  Fla Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Minneapolis ". W.  S.  Nott  Co. 


Montreal Wm.  Rutherford  &  Sons  Co. 

Nashville T.  L.  Herbert  &  Sons 

New  Orleans Woodward,  Wight  &  Co. 

New  York Robert  A.  Keasbey  Co. 

New  York  (Export) The  Kelric  Co. 

New  York The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Oklahoma  City A.  M.  DeBolt 

Omaha Sunderland  Mach'ry  &  Supply  Co. 

Philadelphia American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh American  Insulation  Co. 

Pittsburgh The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Portland,  Oregon .  .  .  Pacific  Asbestos  &  Supply  Co. 

St.  Louis The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Salt  Lake  City Galigher  Mach'ry  Co. 

San  Antonio Pittsburgh  Plate  Glass  Co. 

San  Francisco West.  Asbestos  Magnesia  Co. 

Seattle Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Spokane Nott-Atwater  Co. 

Tacoma Savage,  Scofield  Co. 

Tampa Cameron  &  Barkley  Co. 

Toledo The  Carey  Co. 

Toronto The  Philip  Carey  Co. 

Washington Asbestos  Covering  Co. 

Wheeling The  Philip  Carey  Co. 
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raids  just  to  write  how  it  really  feels  to  do 
it;  1  have  seen  them  fly  over  the  lines  in 
airplanes  just  to  he  able  to  write  ahout  it, 
and  one  man  Mew  from  Frankfort  to 
Berlin  after  the  armistice  was  signed,  so  he 
would  he  the  fir-a  Allied  representative 
there  and  America  would  get  the  first 
news  from  inside  Germany.  Maude  Rad- 
ford Warren,  of  The  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
probably  saw  more  actual  war  than  any 
other  American  woman  in  Franc,',  just 
so  she  could  write  intelligently  ahout  it. 

While  we  are  told  that  none  of  the  war- 
correspondents  would  have  exchanged 
jolts  with  anybody  on  earth,  they  were 
always  complaining  about  the  hardships 
they  endured,  the  long  hours,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  they  lived.  We 
read: 

There  was  some  dining  with  famous 
generals,  of  course.  But  a  correspondent 
never  attended  dinners  that  he  could 
avoid.  Usually  they  had  other  things 
lo  do.  Sometimes  they  did  live  off  the 
fat  of  the  land,  but  never  for  very  long 
at  a  time — maybe  four  or  five  days, 
maybe  a  week,  after  a  big  drive  was 
over.  A  part  of  the  time  was  spent 
sleeping  in  the  finest  bedroom,  with  the 
finest  bath  attached,  that  Paris  could 
offer.  The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  in 
hotels  that  couldn't  compare  favorably 
with  the  Commercial  House  at  Podunk, 
with  bed  "from  fifty  cents  a  day  up." 
Sometimes  they  ate  and  sometimes  they 
didn't.  Sometimes  they  slept  and  some- 
times they  didn't.  For  the  American 
public-  depended  upon  these  men  to  keep 
them  informed  as  to  the  progress  of  the 
war. 


THIS  OBLIGING  WISCONSIN  HEN  LAYS 
SIXTEEN  EGGS  IN  ONE  DAY 


CAN  a  hen,  can  any  hen — no  matter 
how  pepful  and  ambitious — lay  thir- 
teen eggs  without  getting  off  the  nest,  all 
in  one  day?  Don't  all  speak  at  once. 
Many  people  who  said  things  exactly  like 
those  you  are  now  tempted  to  say  have 
come  to  regard  a  well-known  hen  of  West 
Salem,  Wisconsin,  "with  awe  and  rever- 
ence." They  came  to  scoff,  and  remained 
to  admit  that  Gus  Rhodes's  White  Rock 
hen  was  some  hen,  as  it  were.  She — it  is  not 
fitting  to  speak  of  such  a  biddy  as  "it" — 
she  has  been  called  "The  Machine  Gun 
Pullet,"  or  "The  Magazine  Hen."  Af- 
fidavits are  on  file  as  to  her  prowess,  and 
she  is  honored  in  her  own  country  of  West 
Salem,  no  matter  what  a  crude  outside 
world  may  think  of  her  accomplishments. 
Her  claim  to  the  egg-laying  championship 
of  the  world  is  advanced  in  this  wise  by 
the  La  Crosse  (Wisconsin)  Tribune  mid 
Leader-Press: 

With  a  record  of  151  eggs  in  one  month 
and  77  of  these  produced  in  a  single  week, 
a  three-year-old  While  Rock  hen  owned 
by  (Jus  Rhodes,  prosperous  La.  Crosse 
valley  farmer  living  one  mile  east   of  West, 

Salem,  Wis.,  claims  the  egg-laying  cham- 
pionship of  the  world. 

Poultrymen  who  scoffed  at  the  story 
when  Mr.  Rhodes  first  announced  that  he 
was  getting  from  three  to  six  eggs  per  day 
from  one  hen,  and  others  who  have  visited 
the  farm  during  I  he  last  week  and  watched 


the  hen  perform  on  the  nest  have  ceased 
to  laugh  when  this  White  Rock's  achieve- 
ments are  mentioned.  In  all  seriousness 
they  are  willing  to  take  Oath  that  the 
hen  is  "delivering  the  goods"  exactly  as 
represented. 

At  first  questioning  the  record  of  the 
hen's  laying  proclivities  during  the  month 
of  May,  when  it  was  kept  by  Mrs.  Rhodes. 
the  skeptics,  some  of  whom  were  on  the 
premises  when  the  hen  last  Monday  laid 
sixteen  eggs  in  a  period  of  ten  hours, 
now  regard  the  remarkable  chicken  with  a 
feeling  of  awe  or  reverence. 

And  after  J.  H.  Benson,  La  Crosse 
poultry  fancier  who  went  to  the  Rhodes 
farm  and  camped  in  the  barn  with  the 
chicken  for  two  days,  appeared  in  the 
office  of  County  Judge  John  Brindley  and 
made  affidavit  that  he  saw  the  hen  lay 
thirteen  of  these  sixteen  eggs  in  one 
sitting  of  four  hours,  without  stopping  to 
eat,  drink  or  even  cackle,  the  skeptics  are 
willing  to  accept  as  a  verity  the  daily 
egg-laying  record  submitted  by  Mr.  Rhodes 
since  Mrs.  White  Rock  set  out  to  establish 
a  new  world's  record.     Here  it  is: 

May  3,  four  eggs;  May  4,  three;  May  5, 
four;  May  6,  five;  May  7,  six;  May  8,  four; 
May  9,  three. 

The  hen  laid  no  more  eggs  until  May 
20,  when  she  started  in  with  five.  Her 
record  for  the  balance  of  the  month  fol- 
lows: May  20,  five;  May  21,  none;  May 
22,  six;  May  23,  four;  May  24,  seven; 
May  25,  four;  May  26,  nine;  May  27, 
nine;  May  28,  eleven;  May  29,  ten; 
May  30,  fourteen;  May  31,  fourteen; 
June  1,  one;  June  2,  sixteen;  June  3, 
eleven;  June  4,  one. 

Mrs.  White  Rock  is  an  exclusive  hen. 
From  the  first  day  when  she  started  in  her 
record  egg-laying  career,  she  has  refused 
to  lay  unless  admitted  to  the  barn. 

Mr.  Rhodes'  attention  was  first  at- 
tracted to  the  hen  in  April,  when  on 
several  days  at  noon  he  found  the  bird 
hovering  around  the  barn  door  awaiting 
a  chance  to  enter  the  building  when  the 
horses  were  put  in  for  the  noon-day 
feeding. 

And  each  day  that  the  hen  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  barn,  he  found  in  the  even- 
ing from  two  to  six  eggs  in  the  manger. 
But  there  never  was  more  than  one  hen 
in  the  building.  Right  there  Mrs.  White 
Rock  began  to  get  famous. 

"Still  I  was  afraid  to  tell  my  neighbors, 
for  I  knew  they  would  laugh  and  I 
could  hardly  believe  it  myself,"  said  Mr. 
Rhodes.  "To  be  sure  we  were  right, 
I  began  to  watch  the  hen.  WThen  I  saw 
her  lay  three  and  four  eggs  at  one  sitting 
I  knew  the  time  had  come  to  begin  to  do  a 
little  crowing  myself,  and  I  told  my 
neighbors  and  people  in  the  village  and 
invited  them  to  come  and  see  for  them- 
selves. 

"J.  11.  Benson  came  out  from  La 
Crosse  early  last  Sunday  and  watched 
the  hm  constantly  all  day.  There  were 
hundreds  of  persons  here  during  the  day, 
and  1  suppose  the  excitement  had  its 
effect  for  the  hen  laid  only  one  egg.  Mr. 
Benson  decided  to  stay  over  night  and 
watch  the  hen  another  day.  And  he 
certainly  watched  her.  When  the  hen 
clambered  into  the  nest  finally.  Monday, 
Mr.  Peterson  sat  down  hi  a  rocking  chair 
in  the  barn  near  by  and  never  took  his 
eyes  off  tin;  nest  until  the  chicken  finally 
arose  four  hours  later  ami  hopped  down 
onto  the  barn  floor. 

"Mr.  Benson  found  the  hen  had  laid 
in  this  one  silling  fourteen  eggs.  Later 
in  the  day  she  laid  I  wo  more  eggs,  hut 
Benson      was     gone.      He      uvnl      lo      the 


village  to  Ml  about  it.  I  guess.     He  didn't 
return  to  the  farm." 

This  White  Rock  hen  is  a  large  bird, 
but  not  of  unusual  size,  altho  her  posterior 
quarters  are  larger  than  found  on  any 
other  chicken  in  a  large  flock  on  the  farm. 
She  is  fat  and  docile,  a  voracious  eater 
when  off  the  nest  and  consumes  a  large 
amount  of  grain.  Mr.  Rhodes  believes 
the  hen  is  three  years  old,  altho  he  is 
not  positive  on  this  score. 

The  eggs  laid  by  this  hen  are  of  normal 
size,  have  full  hard  shells  and  single  yolks. 
A  number  of  the  eggs  have  been  used  for 
setting  purposes  under  other  hens,  and  all 
have  been  found  to  be  fertile. 

La  Crosse  people  won't  believe  it. 

West  Salem  does. 

A  few  from  this  city  are  convinced  that 
it  is  O.  K. 

J.  H.  Benson,  La  Crosse  chicken  fancier 
on  Wednesday  afternoon  appeared  before 
Judge  Brindley  of  the  county  court  where 
he  took  an  oath  that  he  had  watched  the 
hen  lay  fourteen  eggs  in  one  day. 

His  affidavit  follows: 

J.  H.  Benson,  being  first  duly  sworn 
on  oath  to  tell  the  truth  and  nothing  but 
the  truth  concerning  the  miraculous  pro- 
duction of  eggs  by  a  certain  hen  on  the 
Gus  Rhodes  farm  one  and  one-half  miles 
east  of  the  village  of  West  Salem.  La 
Crosse  county,  says: 

My  name  is  J.  H.  Benson  and  1  live 
in  the  city  of  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  at 
228  North  Twentieth  Street. 

The  first  time  I  visited  the  Rhodes  farm 
was  on  the  29th  day  of  May,  1919.  I 
arrived  at  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Between  that  time  and  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  of  the  same  day  the  hen  laid 
three  (3)  eggs.  I  next  visited  the  farm 
on  the  first  day  of  June,  1919.  I  got 
there  at  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  same 
day  and  stayed  all  night.  I  went  to  the 
hen  house  about  7  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
I  saw  the  hen  jump  from  her  roosting 
pole  down  on  the  floor  and  as  she  lit 
she  dropt  an  egg  (laid  an  egg).  I  saw 
the  hen  (same  hen)  go  from  the  hen- 
roost to  the  barn  where  I  made  a  nest 
for  her  in  the  barn  in  a  box.  She  went 
on  the  nest  at  10  o'clock  that  forenoon. 
From  that  time  until  noon  she  laid  two  (2) 
more  eggs  and  was  on  the  nest  when  1 
went  to  dinner.  Before  I  went  to  dinner 
I  got  some  fine  wire  screen  and  securely 
covered  her  so  no  other  hen  could  gel 
into  the  nest  with  her.  When  1  got  back 
to  her  nest  from  dinner  there  was  no  more 
eggs  in  the  nest.  I  took  off  the  screen  and 
watched  her  diligently  until  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  same  day,  when  she, 
the  hen,  got  off  her  nest  and  1  counted 
thirteen  (13)  eggs  in  the  nest  all  laid  by 
this  same  hen  and  normal  in  size.  There 
was  not  at  any  time  another  hen  in  the 
barn.  If  anyone  had  put  an  egg  in  thai 
nest  1  would  have  seen  them  do  so  and  1 
solemnly  swear  that  no  person  did  put 
an  egg  in  that  nest  and  that  no  other  hen 
had  access  to  the  nest  or  the  barn.  At 
noon  that  day  Mr.  Rhodes  and  his  son 
helped  me  put  the  wire  screen  over  the 
hen  when  1  went  to  dinner;  aside  from 
that  time  no  other  people  were  in  the  barn 
thai  day  while  I  was  there  until  3  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  when  I  left  for  home. 

(Signed)  J.  H.  Bknson. 

Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me 
this  4th  day  of  June,  1919. 

(Signed)  John  Brindlky, 

County  Judge. 

"I  am  the  only  man  in  the  world  who 
has  seen  a  hen  lay  13  eggs  withotll  getting 
off  (he  nest,  all  in  one  day,"  said  Mr. 
Benson. 
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Remembez 

this  sign  when  Touring 

If  you  were  "Over  There,"  or,  if  before  the  war  you  were  touring  in  England  or 
France  or  Italy  or  South  America  or  South  Africa  or  Australia  or  Japan  or  China  or 
Siam  or  anywhere  else,  you  will  remember  seeing  the  world-known  Michelin  Sign. 


Here  at  home,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  earth,  this 
sign  is  displayed  by  reputable  dealers  everywhere. 

It  stands  today,  as  it  has  always  stood,  for  high  quality  tires,  moderate  prices  and  fair 
treatment.     Remember  these  facts,  especially  when  touring. 


MICHELIN  TIRE  CO.,  Milltown,  N.J 
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HOOSIEK    BUY    OF    FOURTEEN    PUB- 
LISHES A  SMALL,  LIVELY  NEWSPAPER 


'""IT*  HE  smallest  newspaper  in  the 
A  world"  is  The  Saturday  Evening 
Times  of  Tern:  Haute,  Indiana,  according 
to  its  publisher,  A.  Z.  Foster  Wood.  It  is 
a  weekly  and  consists  of  four  pages,  six 
by  four  and  a  half  inches  in  size.  It  has 
a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  its  ad- 
vertising nets  its  owner  "a  great  deal," 
as  lie  proudly  says.  A.  Z.  Foster  Wood 
has  reached  the  ripe  age  of  fourteen  years, 
and  on  the  editorial  page  of  The  Times 
confides  to  his  readers  that  he  is  president 
of  the  Times  Publishing  Company,  and 
also  chief  editor,  chief  reporter,  and  chief 
pri nter  of  The  Times.  Until  recently  he 
has  manfully  borne  the  burden  imposed 
upon  him  by  the  multitudinous  duties 
incident  to  these  various  positions  of 
ponderous  responsibility.  But  in  the  want 
column  of  a  recent  issue  of  The  Times 
appears  an  advertisement  offering  "a  good 
position  as  partner  in  the  Times  Publish- 
ing Company.  Price  $5,"  and  in  a  letter 
to  The  Literary  Digest,  A.  Z.  Foster 
says,  "Just  this  morning  my  brother, 
John  Jewett,  decided  to  join  me  in  a 
partnership  and  so  we  are  now  hard  at 
work  with  hopes  for  a  prosperous  future." 
A  perusal  of  several  copies  of  The  Times 
forces  one  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
periodical  does  not  quite  come  up  to  what 
are  considered  journalistic  standards  in  the 
matter  of  "balance."  The  amount  of  ad- 
vertising it  carries  is  too  great  for  the 
"pure  reading  matter."  One  thing  is  in 
its  favor,  however;  it  carries  no  ads  on 
the  front  page.  If  it  seems  a  little  shy  on 
news,  it  carries  a  series  of  editorial  com- 
ments on  current  events,  headed  "Notes." 
The  following  is  a  sample,  dipt  from  the 
issue  of  June  28: 

They  say  prohibition  will  help  this 
country.  Huh !— Russia  went  dry  in  1914, 
and  look  at  it  to-day! 

For  the  sake  of  school-children,  we  hope 
the  map  of  Europe  will  be  settled  by  this 
coining  fall. 

Just  because  they  haven't  the  complete 
text  of  the  League  of  Nations  dosen't  seem 
to  keep  certain  Senators  from  making 
up  their  minds. 

The  Times  wishes  to  make  clear  to  it's 
patrons  the  reason  it  can  not  make  good 
weather  predictions — it's  all  on  account  of 
the  weather! 

Several  Lone  Scout  tribes  are  being 
organized  in  the  north  of  the  city,  and  tribe 
papers  are  rapidly  making  their  debut  into 
t  he  editorial  world. 

Would  it  not  have  been  a  good  idea  that 
when  the  soldiers  came  home  to  have  let' 
them  sit  on  a  grand  stand  and  watch  the 
citizens  walk  ten  or  fifteen  miles'.' 

While  the  League  of  Nations  is  bene- 
fit ing  other  small  nations,  why  dosen't  it 
provide  some  land  for  Switzerland  on  which 
she  can  raise  something  more  than  goats? 

Tender  tho  the  years  of  the  Times 
editor  may  be,  he  has  apparently  already 
1  earned  the  value  of  thai  sterling  implement 
without  which  journalistic,  and  particu- 
larly editorial,  success  is  impossible  of 
achievement— the  shears  —for  he  makes 
a  copious  use  of  clippings;  of  winch  the 
following  are  submitted: 


1919 

The  British  and  Bolshevik  fle?ts  almost 
had  a  battle,  only  the  Bolshoviki  didn't 
wait. — Tern  Haute  Star. 

Bread  is  selling  in  Bolshevik  Russia 
for  one  hundred  rubles  a  pound — worth 
it's  weight  in  dough,  you  might  say. — 
T(  rre  Hauti   Tribune. 

The  Americans  are  to  move  quickly 
away  from  the  Rhine  if  the  Germans  sign, 
and  if  they  don't  — the  lluns  had  better 
get  away  quickly! — Indianapolis  News. 

It  really  makes  no  difference  what  the 
German  delegates  signed,  they'll  report  a 
diplomatic  victory  to  the  people. — Indian- 
apolis Xeivs. 

Still  it  is  not  understood  that  the  League 
of  Nations  idea  will  be  thrown  into  discard 
even  should  Germany  and  China  both 
decline  to  indorse  it. — Te.rre  Haute  Star. 

If  government  ownership  is  not  adapted 
to  American  conditions,  Burleson  may  have 
done  a  service  in  showing  this  country 
what  a  failure  it  could  become. — Indian- 
apolis \>  ■"■>-. 

Those  two  returned  soldiers  who  couldn't 
sleep  on  a  feather-bed  at  Greenfield,  and 
had  to  resort  to  the  floor,  unfortunately 
didn't  have  a  hotel  mattress  convenient. — 
I ndianapolis  ATetrs. 

By  all  means  the  Americans  must  get 
control  of  the  Krupp  plant  and  operate  it 
for  the  next  fifteen  years  in  order  to  supply 
the  relics  demanded  by  American  cities. — 
Indianapolis  News. 

The  Times  devotes  a  part  of  its  space  to. 
poetry,  young  Wood  being  somewhat  ad- 
dicted to  that  form  of  literary  expression, 
as  is  indicated  by  the  following: 

A    PRAYER 

O  Lord,  the  rumbling  of  the  guns. 

The  slimy  mud,  the  gas-drenched  air; 
The  cries  of  terror-stricken  ones. 

The  vermin  crawling  everywhere. 
When  will  it  cease? 

The  songs  of  workers  in  the  fields. 

The  fireside  tales,' the  setting  sun; 
The  happiness  it  always  yields, 
And  quiet  when  the  day  is  done. 
Lord:  bring  us  peace! 

—A.  Z.  F.  W. 

The  youthful  editor  is  given  to  versifying 
to  such  an  extent  that  even  when  writing 
"heavy"  editorials  he  will  sometimes 
forget  himself  amd  break  into  verse.  In 
any  event,  the  following  appears  in  The 
Times  under  the  heading  "Editorials": 

GOLFING 

"Fore!  there,  caddie,  watch  this  shot." 
Then  he  swings  and  hits  it  not. 
Such  is  golf,  that  well-known  game; 
No  player  plays  it  just  the  same. 
Some,  they  swear,  others  cuss; 
Several  throw  their  clubs — near  lis. 
A  few  are  quiet — swing  just  right. 
The  ball  goes  sailing  out  of  sight; 
But  all  are  golfers — good  or  bad; 
They  eat  golf,  sleep  golf;   oh!  'tis  sad! 

—A.  Z.  F.  W. 

FROM    THE    EDITOR 

You  think  this  paper  js  too  small; 

You  could  print  one  larger. 

You  think  there  are  too  many  ads; 

You  would  fill  yours  uiih  interesting  items. 

You  think.  1  don't   work  enough; 

You  would  work  all  daj      even  in  hot  weather. 

You  think  my  outfit  is.  too  small: 

You  would  save  up  and  buy  a  $200  press. 

You  think  I  haven't   many  subscribers; 

YOU  would  have  500. 


Pat  leaned  out  the  window  and  yelled: 
"Hey  Mike,  ya  hurt?"  and  Mike  replied: 
"I  don't  know,  I  haven't  lit  yet!" 


You  think  m>    paper  is  no  good 
XOUT3  would  beat  all  others  hoi 


hollow- 
To  it  ! 

The  Times  also  sometimes  carries  a  col- 
umn of  jokes,  under  the  expressive  title 
'Twinkles."     The  following  are  examples: 

Mike  and  Pal  have  both  become  brick- 
layers and  are  working  in  the  same  build- 
ing, one  on  the  fourth  floor  and  the  other 
On  the  second. 

Mike  fell  from  his  perch  on  the  fourth 
floor   and   as   he   passed    the   second    floor, 


Lady — "Have  you  two  men  been  at  the 
front?" 

First  Soldieb — "Bless  you,  no,  mum, 
we've  just  had  a  scrap  together,  to  keep  tit." 

Of  course,  no  journal  can  be  a  real  news- 
paper and  fail  to  carry  information  as  to 
what  the  weather  will  be.  The  Times  re- 
ligiously devotes  a  portion  of  its  space  to 
this  important  matter,  and  furnishes 
prognostications  not  only  for  the  day  the 
paper  is  issued  but  for  the  day  following 
and  the  week  following  that.  Thus  the 
issue  of  June  28  says:  ."The  weather  for 
Terre  Haute  and  vicinity:  For  to-day,  hot. 
For  to-morrow,  hot.  For  the  coming  week, 
hot."  In  one  of  its  early  issues,  when 
space  was  more  limited,  it  said  succinctly: 
"The  weather  for  to-day  and  to-morrow 
will  be  cold  and  raw  respectively." 

Young  Wood  furnishes  the  following  his- 
torical information  regarding  the  journal- 
istic ventures  of  himself  and  his  father 
before  him : 

When  my  father  was  about  my  age,  he 
and  his  brother,  Jewett,  started  to  print 
a  small  triweekly  paper.  It  was  printed 
on  a  very  small  press  ahd  was  very  ir- 
regular in  it's  publication.  But  after  a 
year  of  this  they  had  earned  a  good  deal  of 
money  and  so  their  father  gave  them  a 
larger  press.  After  that  it  steadily  grew 
until  it  became  a  regular  weekly  newspaper, 
which,  in  those  days,  were  more  popular. 

It  was  in  191b  that  I  started  my  paper. 
1  had  a  3  X  5  press  and  printed  an  article 
at  a  time.  I  have  a  complete  file  of  those 
issues  and  while  looking  over  them  recently. 
1  found  articles  like  the  following:  "Two 
papers  found  on  picket  fence,"  and  "Mrs. 
Smith  falls  down  back  steps."  I  wish  1 
had  some  extra  copies  of  these  issues  that  I 
might  send  you  some,  but  I  have  only  one 
of  each. 

After  about  six  months  of  this  hard 
work  1  had  earned  enough  money  to  buy 
some  more  type,  etc.,  with  which  I  started 
to  print'  the  small  paper  which  I  am  en- 
closing. 1  kept  that  up  for  about  three 
months,  at  the  end  of  which  I  was  com- 
pletely tired  of  the  newspaper  business. 
School  was  a  great  relief!  I  published 
an  article  stating  that  because  of  the  con- 
lirn  tnent  .and  other  work  that  it  was  my 
duty  to  perform,  I  must  postpone  the 
publication  of  The  Times  (it  was  then 
The  South  Sixth  Strut  Times)  until  some 
future  date.  1  really  didn't  expect  to  ever 
publish  it  again.  1  also  said  that  moiuv 
would  be  refunded  according  to  the  time 
1  had  delivered  it.  Of  course,  no  one 
asked  for  their  money  (I  knew  they 
wouldn't). 

The  next  three  years  of  my  life  were 
Spent  at  school,  at  cam]),  and  in  California 
with  mother,  so  1  had  no  time  at  home 
until  this  summer. 

This  winter  in  California  I  saw  my 
grandfather  and  grandmother  who  had 
some  copies  of  dad's  paper,  which  I  im- 
mediately got  excited  over.  On  returning 
home  I  started  in  afresh  with  new  energy. 

I  enlarged  it,  as  you  see.  and  it  became 
very  well  known.  Articles  published  in 
the  local  dailies  gave  me  free  advertising 
and  my  circulation  is  now  over  a  hundred. 
Advertising,  also,  is  netting  me  a  great 
deal.  I  get  twenty-five  cents  a  column 
inch  for  ads. 


I 
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HPHE  policeman  on  the  beat  was  the 
-*-  hero  of  the  orphan  asylum  fire. 
Luckily  for  the  children,  they  knew, 
trusted  and  obeyed  him.  He  was 
their  sole  protection.  Yet  the  citizens 
of  that  town  thought  they  had  a 
model  institution.  What  if  the  police' 
man  had  not  been  on  duty? 


Some  five  billion  dollars  of  business  property 
has  been  protected  from  fire  by  automatic 
sprinklers. 

State  Industrial  Commissions  are  guarding 
the  lives  of  factory  employees  by  requiring  this 
same  unfailing  protection  in  business  property. 

The  United  States  Government  insisted  on 
war  industries  being  so  protected. 


All  that  was  humanly  possible 


CO  Big  Bill  McQuade  has  proved  himself 
^  the  hero  again!  This  time  it  was  in  saving 
those  orphans  up  at  the  asylum  fire.  They  all 
adored  him  and  looked  up  to  him  as  an  all- 
powerful,  yet  genial  demigod,  impressive  in 
blue  coat  and  brass  buttons.  Small  wonder 
then  that  they  followed  him  out  confidently 
when  he  at  last  found  them  in  the  burning 
building. 

Thus  kind-hearted  citizens  tell  the  story  as 
they  look  at  the  mass  of  ruins.  Mothers  shed 
a  tear  or  two  over  the  escape  of  those  little 
ones,  and  fathers  are  thankful  they  can  keep 
an  eye  on  their  own  at  home.  Everybody 
is  agreed  that  all  that  was  humanly  possible 
to  prevent  a  catastrophe  has  been  done. 

Not  even  the  first  thing  was  done !  Only 
Big  Bill  McQuade,  who  risked  his  life  for  his 
little  friends,  did  all  he  could.  The  other  kind- 


hearted  citizens  even  neglected  to  find  out 
how  to  prevent  such  a  fire. 

An  Automatic  Sprinkler  System  is  the  best 
fire  protection.  A  fire  cannot  start  in  any 
corner  without  the  sprinkler  starting  too. 

You  have  a  hundred  constant  watchmen 
always  on  the  job!  No  danger  of  a  big  con^ 
flagration  with  its  inevitable  loss  of  life.  Fire 
escapes,  iron  stairways,  many  exits,  doors 
opening  outward — these  can  only  be  of  use  to 
save  the  people  after  the  fire  gets  started. 
With  the  Grinnell  Sprinkler  System,  when 
the  fire  starts  the  water  starts. 

You,  with  your  civic  pride,  you  are  the  one  to 
find  out  what  the  real  conditions  are  in  your  local 
buildings  which  house  dependents.  Be  the  first 
in  your  community  to 
ask  for  the  installation 
of  Grinnell  Sprinklers  in 
your  public  buildings. 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 
When   the  fire  starts   the   water  starts 


Read — "Fire  Tragedies 
and  Their  Remedy" 

Parents,  trustees  or  officials  will 
find  in  "Fire  Tragedies  and  Their 
Remedy"  the  unvarnished  truth 
and  a  path  of  imperative  social 
service.     Write  for  it  today. 

Address  General  Fire  Extin- 
guisher Company,  274  West 
Exchange  Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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IT  CLAMPS  EVERYWHERE— 

and  throws  a  strong  clear  pleasant  light  in  those  places  which 
the  fixture  lighting  does  not  reach  satisfactorily.  Thus  it 
saves  eye-strain.  Attaches  firmly  anywhere — to  tahle-edge — 
post  of  bed  —  sewing  machine — dresser — shaving  mirror  or 
shelf.  Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  —  prevents  scratching. 
Light  can  be  turned  in  any  direction,  instantly.  Compact, 
weighs  little,  easily  carried  about.  Can't  get  out  of  order. 
Guaranteed  five  years.  Complete  with  attachment  plug  and  8 
ft.  silk  cord.  Prices  in  United  States:  solid  brass  $C;  bronze 
or  nickel  plate,  $5.35.     At  the  best  stores.     Or  order  direct. 

S.  W.  Farber,   141-151  South  Fifth  Street,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 
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limitations  of  woman  workers 


HP  HE  statement  sometimes  heard  to  the 
■*-  effect  that  women  are  not  successful 
at  work  where  micrometric  measure- 
ments play  an  important  part,  or  where 
great  exactitude  of  some  other  kind  is 
demanded,  is  not  credited  by  the  writer 
of  an  article  in  The  Travelers'  Standard. 
Says  The  Scientific  American  (New  York, 
June  7)  in  an  abstract: 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  such  fail- 
ures as  may  have  occurred  in  this  direc- 
tion have  been  due  to  improper  selection 
of  the  workers.  There  is  great  diversity 
among  men  with  respect  to  capacity  for 
precision  work,  and  differences  still  more 
marked  may  perhaps  exist  among  women; 
but  British  experience  has  shown  that  ex- 
cellent results  may  be  had  from  women, 
even  along  these  lines,  if  the  problem  is 
fairly  and  intelligently  faced.  In  Great 
Britain  it  has  been  found  that  even  in 
connection  with  operations  requiring  a 
remarkable  degree  of  mechanical  pre- 
cision, specially  selected  women,  after  a 
comparatively  short  training  course,  have 
shown  themselves  able  to  perform  the 
work  just  as  well  as  men  who  have  had 
equal  experience  and  instruction.  It  can 
not  be  denied,  The  Travelers'  Standard 
continues,  that  women  are  inferior  to 
men,  on  the  whole,  where  strength  and 
muscular  endurance  are  important  ele- 
ments. The  average  woman  is  not  as  tall 
as  the  average  man,  nor  has  she  so  long  a 
reach.  These  two  factors  affect  her  lifting- 
power  adversely,  and  they  also  diminish 
her  'radius  of  activity,'  that  is,  the  dis- 
tance at  which  she  can  still  do  things 
effectively  without  moving  bodily  from  her 
station.  Moreover,  if  a  man  and  a  woman 
have  the  same  height,  weight,  and  general 
physical  development,  the  man  can  almost 
invariably  exert  greater  strength,  and 
maintain  a  muscular  strain  for  a  longer 
time,  than  the  woman;  and  if  greater 
reach,  lifting-power,  strength,  or  endur- 
ance enters  in  the  cycle  as  a  determining 
factor,  the  man  will  prove  the  larger 
producer." 


WATER-RESISTING   GLUES 


Water-resistant  glues  are  of 
two  general  types,  those  made  from 
blood  albumen  and  those  made  from 
casein.  All  blood-albumen  glues  arc  made 
directly  from  the  raw  ingredients  at  the 
time  the  glue  is  to  be  used.  Casein  glues 
are  made  from  casein,  which  is  obtained 
from  milk.  We  read  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  Chemical  and  Metallurgical 
Engineering  (New  York,  June  1): 

"The  water-resistant  qualities  of  casein 
and  blood  glues  are  well  demonstrated  by 
the  acceptance  test  imposed  on  plywood 
manufactured  with  these  glues  for  use  in 
airplanes.  Samples  of  the  plywood  are 
boiled  in  water  for  eight  hours  or  soaked  in 
cold  water  for  ten  days.  An  acceptable 
product  will  show  no  separation  of  the  plies 
under  such  treatment.  The  shearing 
strength  of  casein  and  blood  glues  in  ply- 
wood for  airplane  use  is  required  to  be  at 
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least  150  pounds  per  square  inch.  Most 
Of  the  plywood  tested  at  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory  showed  values  con- 
siderably higher  than  this  minimum  re- 
quirement. In  general,  veneer  panels 
glued  with  blood  glue  show  higher  average 
strength  under  the  varying  conditions 
than  those  glued  with  casein  glues.  It 
seems  possible,  however,  that  casein  glues 
will  in  time  be  developed  which  will  be  the 
equal  of  blood-albumen  glues  in  this  respect. 
Both  casein  and  blood  glues  are  materially 
weaker  wet  than  dry.  Casein  glues  tested 
wet  commonly  have  20  to  40  per  cent. 
of  their  dry  plywood  shear  strength,  and 
blood  glues  50  to  75  per  cent.  When  ply- 
wood using  these  glues  is  redried  after 
being  soaked,  however,  the  original  strength 
of  the  glue  is  very  largely  recovered. 
Blood  glues  are  not  at  present  commonly 
used  for  gluing  anything  thicker  than 
veneer.  Casein  glues  are  used  for  gluing 
all  thicknesses.  Casein  glue  test-joints, 
using  blocks  of  maple  with  the  grain  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction,  commonly 
have  a  shearing  strength  of  2,000  to  2,500 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Blood-albumen 
glue -joints  must  be  made  with  a  'hot 
press'  (having  hollow  plates  heated  with 
steam) ;  a  few  minutes'  pressure  is  sufficient. 
Casein  glue  requires  only  an  ordinary 
press,  such  as  is  used,  with  or  without 
retaining  clamps,  for  animal  and  vegetable 
glues." 

SCIENTIFIC   ORTHODOXY 


THE  blind  following  of  leadership  is  a 
human  trait — it  is  confined  to  no 
particular  era,  land,  or  class.  We  find  it 
among  politicians  as  well  as  among  theo- 
logians; and  it  is  not  strange  that  it  should 
appear  also  in  the  field  of  science.  In 
The  General  Science  Quarterly  (Salem, 
Mass.,  May),  Prof.  John  F.  WoodhuJl,  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York,  reminds  us 
that  if  the  word  "orthodoxy"  had  its 
original  meaning  of  "correct  thinking," 
the  two  words  scientific  orthodoxy  would 
not  be  incongruous.  But  by  usage  the 
word  orthodox  has  come  to  designate,  not 
one  who  thinks  correctly,  but  one  who  does 
not  think  at  all;  one  who  rests  upon  the 
authority  of  some  one  else;  one  who  is  a 
sheep.  With  this  idea  everything  scientific 
is  at  variance,  yet  history  shows  that  it  is 
quite  as  prevalent  among  scientists  as 
among  theologians,  or  artists,  or  musicians. 
Professor  Woodhull  goes  on  to  say  in 
substance: 

"Galileo's  bitterest  enemies  were  his  as- 
sociates in  science  upon  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Pisa.  With  them  orthodoxy 
meant  following  Aristotle.  To  such  per- 
sons Galileo  was  a  dangerous  heretic  be- 
cause he  proposed  to  test  some  of  the  con- 
clusions of  Aristotle.  For  example,  when 
Galileo  proposed  to  drop  two  weights 
from  the  top  of  the  leaning  tower  of  Pisa 
to  test  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  that  the 
heavier  one  would  fall  faster  than  the  light 
one.  the  orthodox  were  violently  opposed 
to  having  any  facts  brought  to  light 
which  might  discredit  Aristotle  and  jeopar- 
dize their  own  prestige. 

"Even  before  the  days  of  Aristotle  it 


Holder,; 
35c  to  $10. 


The  Perfect  Mouthpiece 

THE  BEAUTY  of  amber, 
but  with  added  strength, 
clearness  and  durability — that 
is  Redmanol.  Odorless,  taste' 
less,  non-inflammable.  In 
an  inexhaustible  variety  of 
expertly 'fashioned  shapes.  Ask 
us,  if  your  dealer  hasn't  it. 

Redmanol  Chemical  Products  Co. 
CHICAGO  Dept.  43  ILLINOIS 


At     famous    summer    resorts  —  the 

preferred  mouthpiece 

for  pipes  and 

holders 


LIFTS 


Telescopic  Hoist 


-with  Automatic'Ccar Shifting  Brake 
Device  and  Silencer 


LOWERS 


The  Man-Saving  Load  Lifter 

BETWEEN  FLOORS,  from  basement  to  sidewalk,  or  directly 
from  basement  to  trucks,  the  G  &  G  Telescopic  Hoist  saves 
men  in  the  handling  of  Cans,  Coal,  Ashes,  Barrels,  Bags,  Ice, 
Tires  and  similar  loads  within  its  scope. 


When  not  in  use,  apparatus 
telescopes  below  the  sidewalk. 
The  G  &  G  Sidewalk  Doors 
close  over  the  hoistway  level 
with  the  grade.  These  doors 
open,  close  and  lock  auto- 
matically. Hoists  are  compact, 
easily  installed  without  build- 
ing alterations,  and  require 
area  only  four  feet  square.    . 


Ten  standard  models — elec- 
tric and  manual  power —  are 
provided  to  meet  varying 
conditions.  For  constant  use, 
where  large  numbers  of  loads 
are  to  be  handled  daily,  the  elec- 
tric models  are  recommended. 
G  8s  G  Telescopic  Hoists  are 
speedy,  safe,  and  conform  to 
all  building    ordinances.     How 


G  &  G  TELESCOPIC  HOISTS 

can  save  your  men  and  your  car- 
rying costs  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated in  pamphlets.  When 
writing ,  please  tell  us  the  handling 
problems  you  would  like  G  &  G 
to  solve  and  the  distance  of  lift. 


GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN 

Established  1866 

550  West  Broadway  MewYorK. 

Canada:  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Agencies  in  Principal  Cities 
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This  photograph  thowt  some  of  the  conditions  under  vjhich  a  Goodyear  Solid  Tire  ran   100.123 
miles  on  Bus  205 operated  by  The  Fifth  Avenue  (  tath  <  »..  New  York  City.     Atflie.l  M 
79/6.      Removed  March  6,  1919.      It  served  continuously  on  the  same  wheel  between  these  dates 


Copyright  101U,  ly  Tlio  Uooilyear  Tiro  &  Uubbcr  Co. 
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A   Fifth    Avenue   Veteran 

of  100,123  Miles 


OUR  records  show  that  a  Goodyear  Solid  Tire  on  Bus  No.  205  delivered 
100, 123  miles  of  continuous  service.  We  have  never  heard  of  another 
mark  as  high  as  this.  It  is  certainly  creditable,  since  our  service  conditions 
thoroughly  test  truck  tire  stamina.  Two  more  of  our  Goodyear  Solid  Tires 
may  reach  this  figure — have  traveledin  excess  of  99,000  miles  each,  thus  far." 
—George A.Green,Chief  Engineer, The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City 


TIME  after  time  some  Goodyear  Solid 
Tire  has  outdistanced  all  the  tire 
mileage  figures  which  have  been  made  a 
matter  of  public  record. 

The  latest  mark  is  the  extraordinary  total 
of  100,123  miles  reached  by  a  Goodyear 
Solid  Tire  on  Bus  205  belonging  to  The 
Tifth  Avenue  Coach  Company,  New 
York  City. 

Yet  it  is  questionable  if  even  this  mileage 
will  stand  long  as  the  top  score,  since 
other  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  in  the  same 
duty  have  passed  99,000  miles,  at  this 
writing,  and  appear  headed  for  much 
higher  scores. 

In  any  event  the  prime  significance  of 
this  100,123-mile  record  does  not  exist 
merely  in  the  fact  that  it  undoubtedly 
represents  the  longest  mileage  attained  to 
date  by  a  rubber  tire. 

Rather  do  we  attach  equal  importance  to 
another  feature:  that  this  and  the  addi- 
tional extremely  high  mileages  noted 
here  have  been  delivered  in  service  of  an 
exacting  nature. 

The  double-decked  Fifth  Avenue  Busses 
average  approximately  1,000  starts  and 
stops  each  day,  which  require  about  3,000 
gear  changes — all  producing  heavy  strains 
on  tires. 

The  record-breaking  Goodyear  Solid 
Tire  endured  close  to  three  years  in  this 
work,  traveling  a  distance  equivalent  to 
four  times  around  the  world. 


At  the  end  of  its  long  career,  during 
which  it  was  never  removed  from  the 
wheel,  this  tire's  tread  rubber  was  1  ,| 
inches  thick  and  still  remained  in  a  re- 
markably well-preserved  condition. 

The  original  cost  of  the  tire  was  $45.82, 
and  no  repair  charges  were  added  to  that 
sum ;  consequently  it  is  evident  that  the 
champion  Goodyear  served  at  the  lowest 
tire-mile  cost  ever  recorded  —  which  was 
four  one-hundredths  of  a  cent. 

Observe  now  that  there  are  43  more 
Goodyear  Solid  -Tires  in  the  same  service 
which  are  running  up  unusual  mileages, 
twenty  having  gone  25,000  to  40,000,  ten 
40,000  to  60,000,  seven  60,000  to  70,000 
and  six  70,000  to  80,000. 

Of  course,  mileages  approaching  the  low- 
est of  these  are  exceptional,  and  seldom 
are  obtained  except  where  truck  tires  are 
watched  diligently  and  their  strength  is 
properly  conserved. 

Therefore  the  high  averages  reported  by 
The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Company  do 
more  than  contribute  to  the  mass  of  proof 
that  bespeaks  the  powerful  qualities  of 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires. 

They  also  focus  important  attention  on 
the  Goodyear  methods  of  tire  inspection 
and  care  adopted  by  this  user  and  em- 
ployed by  hundreds  of  Goodyear  Truck 
Tire  Service  Stations  spread  over  the 
continent. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron*,  Ohio 
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End  Every  Corn 

Before  You  Fit 

a  Shoe 


No  Dainty  Shoes 

If  You  Consider  Corns 

There  are  these  three  ways: 

I — Get  big,  loose-fitting  shoes  which  don't  pinch  corns,  or  which 
permit  corn  pads. 

2 — Get  dainty  shoes  and  suffer. 
3 — Remove  the  corns. 

The  Sensible  Way 

The  last  way  is  the  only  way  to  nowadays  consider.  A  corn  is 
today  a  reflection.     It  signifies  neglect. 

Millions  of  people  know  that  corns  can  be  quickly  ended. 
They  have  proved  it  repeatedly  with   Blue-jay. 

They  apply  it  in  a  jiffy,  and  the  paiu  stops  instantly.  The  corn 
never  aches  again. 

In  two  days  the  corn  completely  disappears.  Only  one  corn  in 
ten  needs  a  second  application. 

A  large  proportion  of  all  corns  are  now  ended  in  that  way. 

Scientific  Methods 

Blue-jay  is  the  scientific  method,  evolved  by  scientific  men.  It  is 
made  in  laboratories  known  the  world  over. 

It  has  displaced,  with  those  who  know,  the  old,  harsh,  mussy  methods.  It  sub- 
stitutes a  method  which  is  gentle,  sure  and  right. 

People  who  now  pare  corns  and  merely  pad  them  do  themselves  injustice.  Corn 
troubles  should  be  ended. 

People  who  use  wrong  treatments  court  soreness  and  disappointment. 

Let  Blue-jay  prove  itself.  Try  it  on  one  corn.  It  will  show  you  the  way  to  dainty 
corn-free  feet. 

You  will  never  let  a  corn  annoy  you  after  that. 

Please  don't  delay.     Ask  your  druggist  now  for  Blue-jay  and  apply  tonight. 

Blue=jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 

For  Millions  Every  Month 

25  Cents  Per  Package — At  Druggists 

BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products 


How  Blue-jay  Acts 

A  is  a  thin,  soft,  protecting  ring  which 
stops  the  pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B  &  B  wax,  centered  on  the 
corn  to  gently  undermine  it. 

C  is  rubber  adhesive.  It  wraps  around 
the  toe  and  makes  the  plaster  snug  and 
comfortable. 

(984) 
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had  been  proved  that  the  earth  revolves 
around  the  sun.  But  Aristotle,  who  was 
wise  in  most  respects,  chose  in  this  matter 
to  be  foolish,  and  maintained  that  the  sun 
revolved  about  the  earth.  Copernicus, 
(ialileo,  and  others  preferred  to  be  right 
rather  than  to  be  orthodox  and  determined 
to  let  a  truth  which  had  been  established 
for  two  thousand  years  shine  into  the 
world  through  them.  For  this  'sin  of 
unbelief  in  Aristotle,  Copernicus  escaped 
burning  at  the  stake  only  by  dying  pre- 
maturely and  Galileo  suffered  worse  than 
death. 

"In  the  year  that  Galileo  died  Isaac 
Newton  was  born,  and  became  in  due 
time  a  great  master  in  science.  The 
greatest  men  have  streaks  of  smallness 
and  the  wisest  "men  have  streaks  of  folly. 
In  the  face  of  evidence,  sufficient  to  con- 
vince a  goodly  number  of  his  contempo- 
raries, that  light  was  a  wave  motion. 
Newton  preferred  to  assert  that  light  was  a 
stream  of  material  particles.  For  a  century 
and  a  half  the  great  majority  of  scientists 
followed  Newton  and  rested  upon  his 
authority.  The  'corpuscular'  theory  was 
orthodox.  But  the  truth  in  time  prevailed 
and  the  'undulatory'  theory  at  length 
became  orthodox. 

"For  about  one  hundred  years  it  was 
scientifically  orthodox  to  believe  in  the 
'phlogistic'  theory  of  combustion.  Stahl 
enunciated  the  doctrine  in  1680,  and  for 
three  generations  men's  minds  were  so 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  were  in- 
capable of  recognizing  the  very  convincing 
evidence  in  favor  of  the  rival  theory  of 
oxidation. 

"Priestley,  almost  on  his  death-bed,  was 
able  to  write  a  book  entitled  '  The  Phlogis- 
ton Theory  Established'  twenty  years 
after  it  had  been  completely  overthrown. 
From  which  it  would  appear  that  scientific 
orthodoxy  has  in  it  an  element  of  bigotry. 
The  theory  was  that  things  lost  phlogiston 
when  they  burned.  But  when  the  skept  ical 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  metals 
gained  in  weight  when  burned,  the  ortho- 
dox said  phlogiston  is  the  'principle  of 
levity,'  and  when  it  departs  from  a  metal 
its  weight  is  thereby  increased.  By  which 
we  are  reminded  that  facility  in  exegesis 
is  characteristic  of  orthodoxy. 

"During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century  more  than  thirty  'heretics'  brought 
forward  evidence  of  the  truth  of  the  evolu- 
tionary theory.  Chief  among  these  was 
Charles  Darwin,  who  gave  what  is  now 
considered  a  complete  and  all-convincing 
demonstration.  Cuvier  in  France,  how- 
ever, had  opposed  this  doctrine.  When, 
therefore,  Mr.  Darwin,  near  the  close  of 
his  life,  was  proposed  for  membership  in  the 
French  Academy,  more  than  two-thirds  of 
the  members  voted  against  him  on  the 
ground  that  'Mr.  Darwin's  writings  are 
not  science,  but  a  mass  of  assertions  and 
absolutely  gratuitous  hypotheses,  often 
evidently  fallacious.  This  kind  of  pub- 
lication and  these  theories  are  a  bad  ex- 
ample, which  a  body  that  respects  itself 
can  not  encourage.'  Already  Darwin  had 
been  elected  to  more  than  seventy  scientific 
societies  in  every  civilized  country.  The 
French  Academy  was  largely  composed 
of  the  followers  of  Cuvier.  A  very  few 
years  later  the  same  academy  elected 
Darwin  to  membership.  Since  meanwhile 
he  had  not  changed,  orthodoxy  must  have 
changed. 

"Among  scientists,  as   among    the    rest 
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of  mankind,  the  ninety  and  nine  follow 
like  sheep  the  authority  of  a  master.  Is  it 
altogether  honest  to  claim  that  we  give  the 
Doctor's  degree  as  a  prize  Cor  original 
research  when  candidates  arc  led  to 
think  that  the  best-  way  to  pass  the  ex- 
aminations of  professors  is  to  get  on  to 
their  ldiosynoraoies  and  loyally  sub- 
scribe to  their  particular  hobbies'.'  It 
would  appear  that  the  great  business  of  a 
university  is  not  to.  spread  light,  but  to 
foster  and  protect  orthodoxy.  To  this 
end  its  faculties  are  devoted  to  'putting 
up  the  bars.'" 


THE  AIRPLANE   AND   THE   LAW 


WHAT  are  the  rights  of  the  aviator 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States? 
What  are  his  limitations'.'  When  are  he 
and  his  machine  "American"?  When 
are  they  "foreign"?  Where  may  he  land? 
Are  there  boundary-lines  in  the  air,  and 
how  high  do  they  go?  What  are  the 
qualifications  of  a  commercial  air-pilot? 
There  are  no  definite  answers  to  these  and 
hosts  of  other  legitimate  queries,  because 
apparently  Congress  has  not  yet  taken 
commercial  aviation  seriously.  Wireless 
telegraphy  is  hedged  about  with  regula- 
tions that  require  a  fair-sized  book  to  hold 
them;  but  the  air  is  "still  free"  to  the 
airplane.  That  sounds  well,  but  un- 
fortunately freedom  in  this  case  means 
simply  ignorance  of  one's  rights  and 
privileges — the  land  of  freedom  one  would 
have  in  a  crowded  city  street  without 
traffic  regulation.  What  the  aviators 
themselves  think  about  it  may  be  seen 
from  the  following  extract  from  a  set  of 
resolutions  adopted  by  the  Southwestern 
Aeronautical  Congress  at  its  recent  meet- 
ing in  Macon,  Ga.: 

"Resolved,  That  our  •Congressional  rep- 
resentatives be  advised  to  acknowledge  the 
international  features  of  aerial  navigation, 
that  they  take  immediate  steps  to  partic- 
ipate in  the  formulation  of  international 
air-codes,  that  they  recognize  the  govern- 
mental responsibilities  and  commercial 
possibilities  for  aeronautical  development 
in  Central  and  South  America,  and  that 
they  cause  aviation  missions,  with  trained 
and  equipped  personnel,  to  be  assigned  to 
the  various  embassies  and  legations  of  the 
United  States." 

The  New  York  World,  commenting 
editorially  on  these  facts,  says: 

"We  cut  a  sorry  figure  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war  because  of  the  way  we  had 
neglected  our  opportunities.  But  to-day 
we  have  materials  to  spare  and  large 
numbers  of  men  highly  trained  in  the 
business  and  science  of  flying.  It  should 
be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  assume 
the  lead  in  utilizing  these  resources  in  the 
future  development  of  aviation,  but  how 
far  has  it  progress?d  with  its  plans,  if  it  has 
any? 

"Private  enterprise,  without  certain 
rewards,  can  not  be  expected  to  accom- 
plish much  progress  except,  perhaps,  in 
the  way  of  experimentation  prompted  by 


The  healthfullness  of  Pine  Forests 
— store  J  up  in  a  Cake  of  Soap 

AN  eminent  medical  authority  says  of  Packer's 
Tar  Soap,  "It  contains  the  balsamic  virtues  of 
the  pines  in  a  high  degree." 

Pure  pine-tar  is  indeed  the  basic  element  in 
Packer's  Tar  Soap;  blended,  to  be  sure,  with 
pure  glycerine  and  vegetable  oils  in  the  inimitable 
"Packer"  way. 

In  shampooing,  be  sure  that  you  rub  the 
pleasant-smelling  piney  lather  diligently  into 
every  part  of  the  scalp.  In  this  way  the  stored- 
up  balsamic  virtues  of  the  pine-tar  are  given  a 
chance  to  work  their  healing  influence  with  the 
tiny  hair  cells  and  follicles. 

The  appearance  and  health  of  your  hair  as  a 
whole,  remember,  depend  on  the  individual  well- 
being  of  those  thousands  of  hairs  which  compose 
your  "head  of  hair." 

Remember,  too,  that  the  sensible  way  to  in- 
sure that  well-being  in  future  years,  is  to  use 
"Packer's"  regularly,  in  caring  for  your  hair  and 
scalp.      Tou  cannot  begin  too  early. 


Write  for  our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp — Modern 
Care  and  Treatment,"  36  pages  of  practical  information. 
Sent  free  on  request.  Packer's  Tar  Soap  is  sold  by 
druggists  everywhere.    For  sample  half-cake  send  ten  cents. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the   Pines" 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses 
delightfully  and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft 
and  attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10c. 


THE  PACKER  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

Dept.    84G,     116-120    West    32nd    Street,    New  York    City 
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Your  Tires— 
An  Investment 

Some  motorists  buy  tires  as  a  basis 
for  experiment 

Others  buy  them  as  an  investment 

The  experimenter  buys  one  tire  at  a  time 
and  seldom  owns  two  of  the  same  brand. 

The  investor  picks  a  brand  he  recognizes  as 
trustworthy,  and  then  sticks  to  it. 

The  experimenter's  course  invites  trouble; 
the  investor's  guards  against  it. 

Today  the  investor  type  of  tire  buyer  is 
buying  Oldfields — buying  them  for  all  four 
wheels.  He  recognizes  clearly  that,  behind 
this  tire  are  cause  and  character,  and  he  acts 
accordingly.  Such  can  be  the  only  reason  for 
this  nation-wide  demand  for  Oldfield  Tires. 

Don't  experiment  with  tires!  Barney  Oldfield 
has  done  that  for  you.  The  result  he  secured 
in  20  years  of  tire  study  and  experiment,  on 
race  track,  speedway  and  transcontinental 
trial,  are  waiting  for  you  to  claim  them  and 
benefit  by  them. 

Specify  Oldfields  for  your  new  car!  The  extra- 
ordinary service  they  will  render  will  prove  toyou 
that  they  are  indeed  tires  of  the  highest  quality. 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE   CD. 


The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 


OLDFIELD  TIRES 
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individual  enthusiasm.  After  all  the  fault- 
finding in  Congress  because  of  the  lack  of 
preparedness,  can  it  fail  in  the  present 
situation  to  look  ahead,  and  let  the  United 
.  States  return  to  its  former  condition  of 
backwardness?" 

In  an  article  on  "Peace  Fleets  for  the 
Air-Lanes,"  contributed  to  The  Nation's 
Business  (Washington,  May)  by  Robert 
Everett,  reference  is  made  to  the  paralyz- 
ing uncertainty  that  is  holding  up  the 
progress  of  commercial  aviation.  Mr. 
Everett  rightly  says  that  governmental 
policy  is  a  conspicuous  element  in  this 
uncertainty.     We  read: 

"Congress  has  the  vise  to  the  passport 
to  any  landing-ground  of  completely  as- 
sured development.  Those  manufactur- 
ers who  in  the  past  have  suffered  from 
governmental  lack  of  foresight  in  aeronau- 
tic matters  believe  to-day  that  a  true 
sense  both  of  the  importance  and  the  needs 
of  aviation  is  active  in  the  Army  and  Navy 
Departments,  at  the  heads  and  on  down 
through.  For  the  first  time  in  this  coun- 
try, some  of  these  manufacturers  assert,  a 
comprehensive  and  forward-looking  pro- 
gram for  the  strengthening  of  aerial  re- 
sources, military,  naval,  and  commercial, 
is  in  formulation  in  Washington.  It  is 
for  Congress  to  allow  such  a  program  to 
become  actuality. 

"Governmental  aid  can  range  from 
subsidies  direct — unlikely  as  an  American 
policy  and  not  even  altogether  welcome 
to  the  manufacturers — to  direct  bounties 
for  speed  and  endurance  performances  and 
for  improvements  and  inventions;  or  from 
large  orders  for  craft  for  naval  and  military 
uses  to  orders  for  craft  for  mail  deliveries, 
surveys,  and  inland  policing  duties.  It 
may  take  the  form  of  loans  to  producing 
companies  or  of  grants  to  owners,  cor- 
porate or  private,  for  maintaining  craft  in 
condition  immediately  convertible  to  war- 
emergency  employment.  It  is  not  an  un- 
likelihood that  very  little  aid  of  any  sort 
will  be  allowed  by  Congress  to  assure  the 
maintenance  of  the  industry  on  a  scale 
commensurate  with  its  past  war-achieve- 
ment or  with  the  future  that  compellingly 
commands  yet  uncertainly  lacks  immediate 
definite  substance.  There  is  a  possibility, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  Congress  may 
now  see  that  the  airplane  and  the  dirigible 
have  come  to  stay,  and  give  life  to  strong 
plans  for  aviation's  growth  in  the  United 
States." 

The  necessity  for  legislation  to  control 
and  legitimatize  aerial  as  well  as  land-  or 
sea-traffic  is  dwelt  upon  by  the  Washington 
correspondent  of  The  Scientific  American. 
He  writes  in  substance: 

"Any  large  number  of  aircraft  can 
no  more  be  permitted  to  fly  where  they 
will  than  a  fleet  of  automobiles  be  per- 
mitted to  run  at  what  speeds  their  owners 
please. 

"No  such  restrictions  regarding  aircraft 
should  be  permitted  in  this  day  and  age. 
To  prevent  foolish  restrictions  legislation 
controlling  the  nation's  air-ways  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Federal  Government, 
that  we  may  not  have  forty-eight  sets  of 
laws    regarding    air    travel,    according    to 


Sketched  in  the  McAlpin  Shop. 


Drink^pur  sodds 
from  dixies 

DELICIOUS  sodas  and  dainty 
dixies!     You  can't  keep  'em 
apart. 

Dixie  service  at  a  soda  fountain  is 
proof  positive  of  a  desire  to  give 
customers  the  best  of  everything. 
Where  you  see  dixies  you  will 
surely  get  sodas  that  make  your 
tongue  tingle  with  a  desire  for 
more.  So  buy  your  soda  checks 
at  a  fountain  which  provides 

DIXIE  cups 

They  come  to  you  untouched  by  human  hands 
or  lips — the  last  word  in  tempting  purity  and 
cleanliness.  Vnwaxed  and  white  as  a  cake  of 
snow,  dixies  are  an  invitation  to  a  cooling, 
refreshing  drink. 

At  the  soda  fountains  of  Page  and  Shaw, 
Sanders,  Thomas  and  Thompson,  Spoehr, 
The  McAlpin  Shop,  and  hundreds  of  others 
they  have  proved  their  merit. 

They  have  proved  their  merit  and  practical 
economy  in  thousands  of  business  offices, 
hotels,  theaters  and  shops.  There  is  a  place" 
for  dixie  cups  wherever  people  drink.  There 
is  a  pkee  for  them  in  your  business  and  the 
coupon  below  is  for  your  convenience. 


Lndividval  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc 

Original  Makers  of  the  Paper  Cup 

220-228  West  19th  Street 

New    York 
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Indivjdval  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc.     New  York. 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  information  regarding  dixie  service  for. 


(Nature  of  Business) 


m 


Name  ... 
Address 
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forty-eight  standards  of  ignorance  and 
foolishness. 

"If  it  seems  that  no  legislation  beyond 
that  affecting  landing  be  required,  let  us 
consider  aviation  in  its  international  as» 
pects.  Is  a  machine  foreign  when  manu- 
factured abroad  but  driven  by  an  American 
pilot?  Is  an  American  machine  American 
if  driven  by  a  foreign  pilot?  How  far  up 
does  a  national  boundary  extend?  Can 
one  fly  from  the  United  States  into  Canada 
or  vice  versa  at  one's  pleasure?  If  per- 
mitted to  fly  across  the  international 
boundary  provided  one  does  not  land  out 
of  one's  country,  what  regulations  affect  a 
forced  landing?  How  insure  recognition 
of  machines?  If  I  fly  over  your  property 
and  drop  a  wrench  through  the  roof  of  your 
house  decapitating  the  cat,  what  recourse 
have  you,  and  how  will  you  know  which 
of  the  various  planes  flying  overhead  to 
accuse?  How  high  do  you  want  me  to  fly 
when  I  pass  over  your  house?  How  high 
do  you  own  the  atmosphere  over  your 
land?  If  you  claim  ownership  according 
to  the  old  English  doctrine  of  usque  ad 
caelum,  how  do  you  determine  I  am  vio- 
lating your  ownership  when  I  am  a  mile 
up?  What  regulations  do  you  want  en- 
forced regarding  my  fitness  to  be  a  pilot 
or  the  fitness  of  my  machine  to  navi- 
gate the  air? 

"The  Federal  Government  inspects 
steamboats.  No  steamboat  operates  under 
the  American  flag  but  has  a  regular  in- 
spection of  its  boilers,  engines,  and  hull. 
It  can  not  be  overloaded  at  the  avaricious 
pleasure  of  its  owner  to  the  endangering 
of  life  or  property.  Obviously,  similar  con- 
trol of  goods  and  passenger-carrying  air- 
craft must  come  into  being. 

"Where  may  an  airplane  land?  If  I 
land  in  Farmer  Johnson's  wheatfield  he 
comes  with  a  few  hired  men,  carries  my 
machine  to  the  nearest  grass  field,  asks  me 
to  supper,  and  treats  me  as  a  distinguished 
visitor.  I  am  a  curiosity — an  adventure — 
a  reckless  human  doing  something  he  has 
read  of  but  never  seen.  But  let  me  be 
followed  by  a  few  dozen  other  luckless 
aviators,  all  of  whom  select  Farmer 
Johnson's  wheatfield  for  a  landing-place, 
and  his  hospitality  speedily  wears  thin. 
What  right  have  I  to  tear  up  his  landscape? 
What  right  has  he  to  object  if  I  have 
to  come  down?  My  life  is  worth  more 
than  his  wheat,  yet  his  wheat  repre- 
sents labor  and  money,  which  I  have  no 
right  to  take,  even  in  necessity,  without 
compensation. 

"Shall  airplanes  land  on  public  roads'.' 
If  planes  land  on  the  public  road,  what 
becomes  of  the  speeding  automobile  which 
comes  around  the  curve  with  no  idea  of  any 
mechanical  bird  disputing  its  right,  of 
way? 

"Some  one  answers  'plenty  of  landing- 
fields'  and  some  one  has  a  good  head. 
But  unless  the  Federal  Government  in- 
terests States,  counties,  and  municipalities, 
landing  control  will  remain  vested  in  the 
individual  locality  and  infinite  damage 
be  done  a  new  development  of  transporta- 
tion by  the  greed  of  some  who  can  see  only 
the  immediate  present. 

"The  passenger-carrying  trade  of  the  air 
probably  lies  in  the  dirigible  rather  than 
the  plane.  How  shall  such  vessels  be 
marked  for  night  travel?  What  sort  of 
lights  shall  they  carry?  At  what  heights 
must  they  pursue  their  course?  Fill  the 
air  with  planes  as  the  streets  are  filled  with 
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Panel  Commemorating  the  Tank  Corps 
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This  Panel  May  Be  Used  for  a 
Naval  Memorial 
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Aviation  Panel  Which  May  Be 
Used  in   This  Memorial 


Write  today  for  the  Art  Brochure,  "Bronze — The  Imperishable  Memorial," 
illustrating  a  wide  Variety  of  memorials  from  $100  up.  Send  number 
of  names   desired  on    memorial  and  definite  price    will    be    quoted   at    once. 

CONSIDERTHE  memorial 

CAREFULLY 

IN  choosing  the  memorial  for  school,  church,  lodge,  business  concern  or  city,  many 
committees  have  come  to  us  and  asked  for  our  advice.  As  bronze  craftsmen  of 
more  than  a  decade's  experience,  we  have  been  glad  to  help  them  select  memorials 
which  would  be  both  artistic  and  enduring.  May  we  offer  you  our  counsel?  We  will 
be  glad  to  co-operate  with  your  committee  without  charge  if  you  will  write  us. 

The  bronze  memorial  illustrated  above  is  but  one  of  many  designed  by  our 
sculptors.  It  was  executed  in  solid  United  States  Statuary  Bronze  by  our  own  artisans 
and  will  remain  intact  and  beautiful  for  centuries  to  come. 

The  panel  showing  the  infantry  charge  may  be  changed  for  either  the  aviation 
panel,   the  tank  corps   panel   or  the  navy  panel  illustrated. 

So  complete  are  our  facilities  for  the  production  of  art  bronze,  that  any  memorial 
tablet  can  be  delivered  within  two  weeks  after  receipt  of  final  instructions.  Our  staff 
of  designers  will  also  originate  bronze  tablets,  bronze  statues,  municipal  monuments  or 
any  other  form  of  memorial  desired. 

This    Art    Brochure    May    Be    Helpful 

The  beautiful  art  brochure,  "Bronze — The  Imperishable  Memorial,"  has  been  prepared  to  aid  com- 
mittees  in    deciding   upon   the   proper   memorial.     We   will   be    glad  to  send  you  copies  without  charge. 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 


Flour  City  Ornamental  Iron  company 

Among  the  Largest  Producers  of  Bronze 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  for  Buildings 
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What  Every  Business  Should  Have 

And  What  Every  Burroughs  Book- 
keeping Machine  User  Does  Have 

Automatic  Accuracy — and  that  means  mechanical 
accuracy,  for  only  a  machine  can  add,  subtract,  multiply  and 
divide  without  errors — and  without  the  time  and  cost  of  hunting 
for  errors. 

Printed  Figures — for  no  penman  can  equal  the  legibility,  no 
penman  can  possibly  achieve  the  speed  of  machine  posting  and 
statement  making, 

Daily  Proof  of  Posting — and  all  Burroughs  users  testify 
that  the  Burroughs  way  is  speedy,  easy  and  accurate. 

Prompt  Credit  Information — The  Burroughs  perpetual  balance 
means  an  immediate  answer  for  the  credit  man's  question. 

Prompt  Statements — The  Burroughs-made  statement  is  merely  taken 
off  the  ledger  page  and  entails  neither  overtime  work  nor  delay. 

Easy  Trial  Balances — with  Burroughs  bookkeeping  the  trial  balance 
is  simply  a  totaling  of  balances  already  computed,  printed  and  proved. 

An  Elastic  Method — with  Burroughs  bookkeeping  sudden  increases  of 
business  cause  no  trouble,  if  a  bookkeeper  leaves  his  work  goes  right  on, 
congested  work  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Burroughs  Reliability  and  Service — the  mechanical  superiority  of 
Burroughs  Machines  and  the  availability  of  Burroughs  service  are  exactly 
what  you'd  expect  of  the  company  which  has  the  largest  and  widest  business 
and  manufacturing  experience. 

Burroughs  Advice  as  to  the  type  and  kind  of  machines  best  suited  to 
your  individual  business — because  no  one  else  has  had  the  same  practical 
first-hand  acquaintance  with  big  business  and  little  business  of  every  kind 
and  description. 

You  can  be  sure  that  when  a  Burroughs  representative  calls  on  you  he  is 
backed  by  authority  and  has  a  real  service  to  perform  for  you. 


Machines 


, 
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Some  Day  This  May 
Happen  to  You! 

BLIND  railroad  crossings, 
steep  hills  and  sharp  curves 
lose  their  danger  when  you 
are  warned  of  them  in  advance. 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
3   BLUE  BOOK  & 

cautions  you  in  advance  of  all  grade 
crossings.  Better  than  accident 
insurance — it  insures  you  against 
accident. 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore,  sup- 
ply store,  garage,  or  news-stand  and 
examine  a  copy.  Price  $3.00,  or 
sent   postpaid   on   receipt   of   $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


Delivered 


YOU 


Rider 

Agonts 

Wanted 

Boys  make 
big  money 


Your  choice  o?  44  styles,  colors 

and   sizes   in   the    famous   line  of 

'RANGER"  bicycles.    We  pay  the 

freight  from  Chicago  to  your  town. 

30  Days  Free  Trial  .a«X 

bicycle  you  select,  actual  riding  test. 

EASY  PAYMENTS   if  desired,  at  a 

small  advance  over  our  Special  Fac- 

tory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 

Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  great 

■new  trial  offer  and  low  Factory- 

Direct-To-Rider  terms  and  prices. 

TIB  EC  LAMPS,  HORNS,  pedals. 

I  Intwsingle  wheels  and  repair 

parts  for  all  makes  of  bicycles  at 

half    usual    prices.      SEND     NO 

MONEY  but  write  today  for  the 

big  new  Catalog. 

uran  cycle  company 

lubHU  Dept.  P-172,      CHICAGO 


JUST  DRAW7  THE  BELT 

And  Your  Protruding  Abdomen  Disappears 

— you  begin  to  lose  your  fat  without  losing 
your  health,  and   feel  good  while  doing  it. 

By  wearing  Prof.  Chas.  Munler's 


Abdo-Vibro   If  Belt 

For  Men,  Women.  Children 
Compels  deep  breathing.  Ex- 
pands the  chest.  Reduces  the 
abdomen.  Carries  you  erect  and 
prevents  round  shoulders,  fatigue 
gging  cit  the  internal  organs. 
Equals  a  course  of  physical  culture 
without  exercise. 


Every  Nulife  bell 
guaranteed  satisfactory 
Btjnre  Wcari-ng  or  money  refunded. 

Send  $3.00  today  with  your  waist 
mi   r nrc.  taken    over    the    under- 
garments,  abdomen  drawn  in,  and 
enjoy  wearing  Nulife  at  once. 
Illustrated  booklet  on  "Deep 
Breathing"   free  on  request. 

Address  Depl.  103,  Prof.  CHAS.  MUNTER 
122  Filth  Ave.,  New  York.N.Y. 

A  Ken  is  ami  r<-i.r«s«-ntittivcs  wanted  In  every 

city;  no  experience  necessary, 
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ears  and  let  dirigibles  be  as  numerous  in  the 
atmospheric  sea  as  liners  in  the  Atlantic, 
and  collisions  aloft  will  become  a  vital 
matter.  Some  regulations  must  be  en- 
acted by  some  controlling  force  or  aerial 
navigation  will  be  at  once  dangerous  and 
unpopular. 

"In  view  of  the  hundreds  of  legal  ques- 
tions here  but  outlined,  some  attempt  at 
settlement  should  be  made  at  once.  It  is 
not  a  matter  for  legislation  without  in- 
vestigation, yet  such  an  investigation  can 
hardly  be  made  authoritatively  by  private 
organizations  without  governmental  co- 
operation and  sanction. 

"The  economic  future  of  the  world  may 
well  depend  upon  the  development  of 
aviation.  Are  we  going  to  be  short- 
sighted enough  to  let  our  part  in  it,  like 
Topsy,  'just  grow'  or  will  we  take  action 
in  time  and  see  that  our  legal  enactments 
and  control  be  such  as  to  further  and  not 
hinder  the  progress  of  that  art-science 
which  holds  no  little  promise  for  the  spread 
and  increase  of  civilization?" 


ONE  KIND   OF  FAMILY  DOCTOR 


1\  /TUST  oblivion  engulf  the  "old  family 
■LV  *-  doctor"?  In  this  day  of  specialists, 
is  there  a  place  for  him?  Capt.  Malford 
W.  Thewlis,  U.  S.  A.,  writing  in  The 
Medical  Review  of  Reviews  (New  York, 
June),  tells  of  one  type  of  family  physician 
that  will  never  go — the  kind  that  knows 
his  business  and  his  limitations,  that  is 
up  to  date  in  knowledge  or  in  methods, 
and  knows  where  to  go  to  get  things 
done  that  he  can  not  do  himself.  A  large 
part  of  the  world's  medical  work,  Captain 
Thewlis  reminds  us,  must  be  done  by  just 
such  men.  They  care  for  us  before  the 
specialist  gets  us  and  after  he  gets  through 
with  us.  Some  of  the  specialists'  reputa- 
tion for  "quick  and  easy  recoveries"  is 
really  due  to  him;  very  often  he  makes  it 
unnecessary  for  us  to  go  to  the  specialist 
at  all.  He  is  good  at  diagnosis,  and  his 
lifelong  familiarity  with  us,  our  families, 
and  our  children  gives  him  aid  of  a  kind 
and  degree  that  no  specialist  can  count 
upon.     We  read: 

"Much  is  being  said  concerning  the 
exit  of  the  old  family  physician  and  the 
advance  of  the  specialist.  It  is  often 
remarked  that  the  day  of  the  family  doc- 
tor has  disappeared  and  he  is  often  looked 
upon  with  ridicule.  He  is  said  to  be  in- 
efficient, unable  to  diagnose  rare  con- 
ditions, unable  to  institute  proper  treat- 
ment  

"Some  noted  physicians  have  said  that 
the  family  doctor  has  no  place  in  the 
practise  of  medicine.  They  are  greatly 
mistaken,  however,  for  the  family  doc- 
tor has  not  gone  and  will  never  go.  There 
will  be  a  reaction,  and  his  place  will  some 
time  be  much  stronger  than  it  is  to-day. 
There  are  too  many  specialists  to-day, 
and  fully  as  many  mistakes  are  made  by 
them  as  by  the  family  physician 

"The  specialist  oftentimes  does  not 
realize  and  consider  the  human  side  of  the 
practise  of  medicine.  The  so-called  Social 
Service  is  an  excellent  imitation  of  the 
family    doctor    who    knows    every    detail 


concerning  the  life  of  his  patients.  Social 
Service  collects  facts,  but  only  a  person 
who  has  followed  his  people  from  childhood 
to  manhood  can  know  the  heart  of  his 
patients.  To  know  how  these  people 
live  can  in  part  be  ascertained  by  nurses 
who  call  upon  these  patients.  Little  do 
they  learn  about  the  minds  of  these 
patients 

"Surgeons  operate  upon  patients,  and 
when  they  are  discharged  from  the  hos- 
pital they  mark  it  on  their  records  as 
'uneventful  recovery."  To  be  sure,  the 
patients  go  home  much  improved,  and 
as  the  surgeon  never  sees  the  patients 
again  he  assumes  that  they  are  in  ex- 
cellent condition.  In  many  cases  the 
patient  soon  develops  a  post-operative 
nervous  condition,  and  it  is  only  after  a 
year  or  longer  that  the  patient  regains 
good  health.  The  family  doctor  is  the 
one  who  has  the  burden  to  bear  in  these 
cases,  for  it  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
treat  them.  In  the  meantime  the  sur- 
geon believes  the  operation  was  a  great 
success 

"There  are  many  family  doctors  who 
are  inefficient  and  who  should  not  be 
allowed  to  practise  medicine.  Their  work 
is  crude  and  a  disgrace  to  the  science.  I 
do  not  enlarge  upon  this  type,  but  have 
one  in  mind  that  I  will  relate  as  an  example 
of  a  family  doctor  who  is  efficient  and  who 
I  believe  is  doing  as  good  work  in  medicine 
as  the  average  specialist.  He  is  a  well-ed- 
ucated physician,  living  in  a  town  of  3,000 
and  has  prepared  himself  well  in  knowledge 
and  equipment.  He  subscribes  for  many 
medical  journals,  and  reads  French  medical 
journals  and  reviews  the  foreign  medical 
press;  he  also  has  many  translations  of 
foreign  works  in  his  library,  which  is  always 
kept  tip  to  date  with  modern  books. 

"This  physician  has  a  very  complete 
equipment:  a  gas-oxygen  apparatus  for 
minor  operations  as  well  as  obstetrics,  a 
comprest  -  air  apparatus  for  nose  and 
throat  work,  a  portable  .r-ray  outfit  for 
the  bedside,  an  x-ray  transformer  with 
Coolidge  outfit  for  gastro-intestinal  rad- 
iographs, as  well  as  treatment.  He  has 
radium  which  he  uses  for  treatment  work. 
There  is  a  small  transformer  on  his  desk 
which  gives  an  electric  light  for  the 
specula  which  are  used  in  the  nose,  ear, 
vagina,  rectum,  and  urethra.  In  this 
way  he  is  able  to  satisfy  himself  about 
many  diagnoses  without  the  aid  of  the 
specialist. 

"His  laboratory  is  very  complete,  and 
he  has  a  capable  young  man  who  does 
the  analysis  as  well  as  the  developing  of 
.r-ray  plates.  In  the  laboratory  is  an  in- 
cubator which  is  used  for  cultures,  an 
autoclave  for  sterilizing,  an  electric  cen- 
trifuge for  urinalysis  and  with  a  Babcock 
attachment  for  examination  of  cow's 
and  mother's  milk.  A  microscope  of  the 
latest  type  assists  in  the  diagnosis  of  many 
conditions.  The  Widal  reactions  are  done 
here,  urinalysis,  all  blood- counts,  and 
tubercle  bacilli  stains.  The  assistant  has 
been  trained  to  do  this  work,  so  that  it 
does  not  require  very  much  time  of  the 
physician.  This  doctor  has  spent  time  in 
postgraduate  work  and  is  well  equipped 
to  do  sc-ray  work,  lie  also  does  a  great 
deal  of  refraction  work,  and  obtains  ex- 
cellent results  from  his  prescriptions. 
His  equipment  is  perhaps  the  most  com- 
plete in  New  England,  and  he  finds  that 
his  practise  is  increasing  each  day.  He 
finds  that  ho  is  consulted  from  far  and 
near,  and  that  patients  come  from  large 
cities  like  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 
His  treatments  by  means  of  high  frequency 
and  diathermia  have  been  successful,  and 
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Passenger  Car  Simplicity 
Motor  Truck  Strength 

Simplicity  and  Strength  expresses  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  Timken-Detroit  axle  designing. 

The  rear-drive  experience  of  Timken-Detroit  is 
summed  up  in  this  brief  statement — 

"As  few  parts  as  possible — ample  strength  in  each 
— direct  lubrication — oil-tight,  dust  proof  housing — 
quiet  gears." 

These  are  fundamental  in  either  truck  or  passenger 
car,  and  are  equally  evident  in  the  swift  running 
helical  bevel  of  the  passenger  car  and  the  slower 
moving  worm  and  worm  wheel  of  the  motor  truck. 

To  each  of  these  Timken-Detroit  policy  gave  the 
impetus  that  makes  them  today  the  leading  forms  of 
drive  in  America's  motor  cars  and  trucks. 


THE  TIMKEN-DETROIT  AXLE  COMPANY 
Detroit,  Mich. 


PASSENGER  CAR  &  MOTOR  TRUCK  AXLES 
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Plenty  of  light  is  your  greatest  protection 
in  night  driving.  Shaft  lights  are  unsafe  and 
illegal.  Dimmed  lights  are  equally  dangerous. 
In  both  cases  you  take  unnecessary  chances 
and  in  neither  case  do  you  get  satisfactory 
driving  light. 

The  Dillon  Multi-Vision  Lens  gives  a  light 
that  is  both  safe  and  legal.  It  does  not  cut 
down  or  dim  the  light,  but  actually  gives 
more  road  illumination  than  you  can  get 
through  clear  glass  lenses. 


The  effect  is  a  square  path  of  light, 
double  the  usual  area  of  headlight  illumina- 
tion, that  starts  immediately  in  front  of. 
the  car,  reaches  out  at  both  sides  and 
extends  far  ahead,  leaving  no  dark  shadows 
or  waves.  A  light  that  reveals  every  rut 
and  obstacle  from  fence  to  fence  no  matter 
how  rough  or  winding  the  road,  and  a 
light  in  which  the  car  can  be  driven  with 
perfect  safety. 


MULTI 
VISION 


[The  Dillon  Bull's  Eye 

The  magnifying  bull's  eye,  a  distinct  feature  of  the 
Dillon  Lens,  concentrates  and  projects  the  light  in  a  clear, 
glareless  stream  that  blends  into  the  diffused  light  without 
distorting  your  vision  or  causing  eye  strain. 

Wide  Side  Light 

The  Dillon  Lens  gives  unusually  wide  side  light.  This 
is  due  to  the  unique  shape  of  the  lens  which  adds  also  to 
the  appearance  of  the  car.  The  light  leaps  out  almost  at 
right  angles  making  a  square  path  of  illumination  that  is 
big  but  glareless. 

More  Light  With  Bulbs  of 
Lower  Candle  Power 

The  Dillon  Lens  gives  a  fine,  full  illumination  with  bulbs 
of  comparatively  low  candle  power.  Thus  effecting  an  im- 
portant saving. 

Fully  Guaranteed 

You  can't  own  the  Dillon  unless  you  are  satisfied.  Get  a  pair 
from  your  dealer  today.  Try  them  out  on  a  dark  night  and  if 
not  fully  satisfied  return  them  and  your  money  will  be  refunded. 
If  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct,  same  price  $3.50 
per  pair,  any  size,  postpaid.     Booklet  upon  request. 


DILLON  LENS  &  MFG.  CO. 


Dept.  D,         WHEELING,  W.  VA. 


1  per  pair 

Any  Size 

Anywfiere  in  U.S.A. 


DEALERS   AND   JOBBERS  .CAN    BE    SUPPLIED  PROMPTLY  BY 

PITTSBURGH  PLATE  GLASS  CO. 


Atlanta,  Ga.  Chicago,  111.  Denver,  Colo. 

Baltimore,  Md.       Cincinnati,  Ohio    Dts  Moines,  Iowa 
Birmingham, Ala.    Cleveland,  Ohio     Detroit,  Mich. 
Boston.  Mass.  Columbus,  Ohio     Grand  Rapids,  Mich 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      Dallas,  Texas         Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Davenport,  Iowa    Highpoint,  N.  C. 

Toled 
Pacific  Coast  States 

PATTON    PAINT    COMPANY 

San  Francisco,  Cal.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Seattle,  Wash.   TIMMS,  CRESS  &  CO.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Houston,  Texas  Newark,  N.  J.  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Jacksonville,  Kla.  New  Orleans,  La.  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.  New  York.  N.Y.  Savannah,  Ga. 

Memphis,  Tenn.  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  San  Antonio. Tex. 

Milwaukee,  Wis.  Omaha,  Nebr.  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Minneapolis,  Minn.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  St.  Paul,  Minn, 

o,  Ohio 

Western  Canada 

INDEPENDENT  ELECTRIC  CO.,  Regina,  Sask. 

Export  Managers 

J.  J.  NORDMAN  &  CO.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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many  treatments  are  given  with  the  aid 
of  a  trained  nurse.  He  does  a  great  deal 
of  obstetrical  work  and  is  very  success- 
ful. The  use  of  gas-oxygen  anesthesia 
has  added  to  his  practice.  He  has  a 
book  which  he  has  written  for  mothers, 
and  it  is  a  great  comfort  to  them.  The 
nurse  who  assists  him  in  this  work  is  a 
valuable  asset  to  him. 

"He  does  no  surgery,  except  some  minor 
work,  and  does  not  believe  in  the  occa- 
sional surgeon,  the  one  who  operates 
once  a  week.  His  surgical  work  is  done 
by  a  competent  surgeon.  He  sends  many 
patients  to  the  various  specialists.  His 
knowledge  and  equipment  have  enabled 
him  to  make  a  diagnosis,  and  he  knows 
why  a  patient  should  go  to  a  specialist. 
He  sends  many  patients  to  specialists 
because    he    knows    his    own    limitations. 

' '  He  gives  every  care  and  consideration 
to  his  patients,  and  the  poor  receive  the 
same  attention  as  the  well-to-do.  Often 
he  gives  money  to  poor  patients,  and 
I  have  known  him  to  give  clothing  to 
poor  children.  He  is  loved  by  his 
patients  and  is  looked  upon  with  the 
highest  regard  in  the  community.  .  .  . 
He  is  more  than  a  physician,  he  is  a  true 
friend  to  many  patients  and  many  find 
him  their  best  friend,  the  only  one  they 
have  in  some  cases,  and  one  who  is  always 
at  their  command,  day  or  night. 

"The  practise  of  medicine  is  a  fascina- 
tion to  him,  and  the  study  gives  him  as 
much  enjoyment  as  literature,  painting, 
and  music  give  to  others.  Commer- 
cialism is  not  his  aim.  He  is  in  love  with 
the  sc;ence  of  medicine.  He  realizes 
that  science  is  defeated  by  commercialism. 
His  many  years  of  practise  have  given 
him  a  power  of  observation  at  the  bedside 
that  is  more  valuable  to  him  than  the 
modern  methods  of  precision,  altho  he  is 
fully  equipped  with  them.  He  has  faith 
in  therapeutics,  and  uses  many  of  the  old 
remedies  used  byr  our  older  physicians. 
This  combination  with  the  latest  methods, 
which  he  obtains  from  the  postgraduate 
work,  together  with  the  teachings  of  his  old 
preceptor,  gives  him  an  armamentarium 
which  is  difficult  to  equal. 

"This  type  of  family  physician  will 
never  go,  and  in  time  there  will  be  a 
reaction  which  will  make  the  services  of 
the  family  doctor  more  in  demand.  The 
careless,  crude,  poorly  equipped  family 
physician  should  be  denounced,  but  the 
type  which  I  have  described  should  be 
encouraged.  With  the  experience  and 
equipment  which  this  physician  possesses 
he  does  not  fear  the  specialist  and  does  not 
suffer  the  humiliation  from  these  specialists 
because  he  is  as  well-equipped  as  they  arc 
He  does  not  consider  himself,  however,  as 
a  mere  clearing-station  to  direct  a  patient 
in  this  or  that  direction  as  the  disease  may 
be.  He  does  not  shift  the  responsibility  of 
his  cases  to  others,  and  is  willing  to  fol- 
low his  cases  along  to  see  the  results  of 
treatment.  His  fees  are  not  high,  there- 
fore he  sees  his  patients  frequently,  and 
in  this  way  has  a  inueh  better  way  of 
studying  the  outcome  of  his  treatments. 

"To  repeat,  there  are  too  many  special- 
ists to-day,  and  the  general  practitioner 
will  be  more  and  more  in  demand  as 
time  goes  on.  Specialties  tend  toward 
commercialism,  which  defeats  science. 
Also  to  rob  medicine  of  the  human  ele- 
ment is  to  take  from  it  its  most  fascinat- 
ing side." 
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What  It  Is. — Bolshevism— A  blow-oul 
on  the  tiro  of  -  world-polities.  Detroit 
Motor  News. 


What  "  Drive  "  is  Next?— Many  people 
and  things  are  done  in  the  name  <>!'  charity. 
— London  Blighty. 


Not  That  Kind.— Lester— "  My  broth- 
er's in  the  Navy." 
Stick- "  Is  he?" 
Lester — "  No,  Eddie." — Over  Here. 


Son  Was  Safe.—"  What  yon  don't 
know  won't  hurt  yon." 

"  Then  that  oldest  boy  of  mine  is 
immune    from    all    harm." — Kama*    City 

Journal. 


Great  Probiki  Victory. — The  Bolsheviki 
are  running  away  from  tanks  in  the  Don 
country,  and  the  tanks  are  running  away 
from  the  prohibiki  in  this  country. —  Wash- 
ington Post. 


Pert-(inent)  Question.  —  Employer  — 
'  The  boy  I  had  before  is  worth  twice 
as  much  as  you  are." 

Boy—"  Did  he  get  it?  ''—Boston 
Transcript. 


British  Envy. — The  Sammy — "  Over  in 
Amurica  we  gotta  lilac  bush  fifty  feet 
high." 

The  Tommy — "  I  wish  I  could  lilac 
that." — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 


Hinting  at  Somebody. — Some  of  the 
matrons  of  this  community  went  to  see 
"  The  Good  For  Nothing  Husband  "  last 
week.  Certain  other  married  ladies  didn't 
have  to  go. — Humboldt  Chronicle. 


Surgical  Triumph. — "  And  shall  I  be 
able  to  play  the  piano  when  my  hands 
heal?  "  asked  the  wounded  soldier. 

"  Certainly,  you  will,"  said  the  doctor. 

"  Gee,  that's  great !  I  never  could 
before." — Boston  Transcript. 


Root  of  the  Trouble. — He  (after  his  wife 
has  had  a  visit  from  the  doctor) — "  But 
why  are  you  so  angry  with  him?  " 

She — "  When  I  explained  how  I  had 
such  a  terrible  tired  feeling,  he  told  me  to 
show  him  my  tongue." — London  Blighty. 


-The  nervy  young  officer 
table    in    the    vegetarian 


Not  So  Bad. 

sat    down   at   i 
restaurant. 

"  Crusht  nut,  sir?  "  asked  the  waitress, 
handing  him  the  menu  of  the  day. 

"  No,    no;     shell-shock,"    he    replied. — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


'  It's  quite  a 
last   week   to 


Latest  or  Last? — Alice — 
secret,   but   I   was   married 
Dick  Gay." 

•  Jane — "  Indeed,  I  "should  have  thought 
you'd  be  the  last  person  in  the  world 
to  marry  him." 

Alice—"  Well,    I   hope   I   am."— Edin- 
burgh Scotsman. 


Speeding  Up  Luna. — "  Bill  Moon's  wife 
presented  him  with  a  new  daughter  Tues- 
day," says  the  Warfield  Item.  "  He 
celebrated  by  getting  drunk  and  the  judge 
fined  him  five  dollars,  but  Bill  had  only 
twenty-five  cents  left."  Here's  a  case 
where  a  new  Moon  was  followed  by  a  full 
Moon  and  a  Moon  in  the  last  quarter  in 
quick  rotation. — Boston  Transcript. 


"FORSYTH"— A  Clever  2 -Story 
Home  for  the  family  who  desire 
"something  more  elaborate";  most 
economical  of  first  and  upkeep 
cost.     One  of  50  Fine  Designs. 


Save  $300  to  $800  on  Your  Home 

Now  your  dream-home  can  come  true — a  home  of  beauty, 
comfort,  convenience,  for  the  price  of  a  few  years'  rent.  Noth- 
ing about  your  new  home  need  be  disappoint- 
ing— because  leading  architects  and  builders 
planned  it,  and  living  families  have  proven  it 
most  desirable — because  you  can  see  exactly 
how  it  looks,  every  detail  outside  and  in,  from 
actual  photographs  and  plans  that  picture  it  faith- 
fully. For  buying  direct-from-Bennett  you  save 

all  architect's  and  contractor's  fees;  you  buy 
at  mill  prices,  saving  middlemen's  expense  and  profits; 
you  save  weeks  of  labor  cost  because  Bennett  machinery 
delivers  all  material  ready  to  set  up.  One  man  writes: 
"The  best  price  here  was  over  $2200  .  .  .  and  your 
complete  bill  was  $1373.50,  to  say  nothing  of  weeks 
and  weeks  of  labor  costs  your  'ready-cut'  saved,  too." 


B 


enne 


BetterBuilt 


ft  uomec 

till    DReady-CutW 


"RICHARD"— A  snug  COTTAGE 
type.  Just  the  thing  for  thrifty 
young  couples.  Neat,  convenient. 
roomy,  yet  quite  inexpensive.  One 
of  so  Fine  Designs. 


"CHARLOTTE"— An  Artistic 
Home  with  the  roominess  of  a  i  !  .- 
story  design.  A  dandy  plan,  a 
pretty  exterior — quite  reasonable' 
One  of  so  Fine  Designs. 


NAME  .  . 
STREET 
TOWN  .  . 


Don't  confuse  ours  with  portable  or  temporary  con- 
struction. Your  Bennett  Home  will  be  as  substantial 
as  the  costliest.  Every  piece  of  lumber  will  be  flaw- 
less, selected  grade.  There  will  be  no  warping  or 
cracking — every  timber  and  finished  piece  has  been 
air-seasoned  or  kiln-dried  even  before  cut  for  your 
home.  The  latest  machinery  has  cut  to  size,  shaped 
and  fitted  everything  far  more  precisely  than  hand 
labor  ever  could.  There  will  be  no  costly  extras — 
for  timber,  mill  work,  doors,  sash,  nails  and  hardware, 
even  building  paper,  all  are  included.  Our  Guarantee 
assures  you  a  complete  job,  entirely  satisfactory  in 
both  quality  and  quantity. 

Delivery  At  Once 

A  few  days  after  order,  your  home  is  cut,  loaded  and 
speeding  to  you  by  main- trunk-line  railroad.  Unload- 
ing is  simple — every  piece  plainly  marked.  Features 
like  our  "special  notch  construction"  for  the  frame 
work  means  you  can  erect  it  accurately  and  with  quite 
amazing  speed.  Your  Bennett  Home  is  ready  for 
occupancy  while  most  houses  are  just  being  enclosed. 

Get  the  BENNETT  Catalog  of  Homes  NOW 

See  how  inexpensively  you  can  get  a  home  better  to  look  at, 
to  live  in,  to  last.  Among  fifty  you  will  find  just  that  dream- 
home  to  suit  your  tastes,  your  needs,  your  pocket-book.  Read 
how  you  can  save  money,  big  money — yet  have  your  home 
finer,  quicker,  and  at  a  smaller  cost  than  you  thought  possible. 
Make  up  your  mind  NOW — don't  delay,  lest  you  forget — clip 
the  coupon  and  write  this  minute  for  the  Big  Bennett  Catalog 
No.  20. 

RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

220  Main  Street  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT  LUMBER  CO. 

220  Main  Street,  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Gentlemen:  —  Plea-e  send  without  obligation  your  FREE  Catalog 
No.  20  of    BENNETT    HOMES,  Better-Built  and  Ready-Cut,  to 
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How  Many  Denis 
in  Your 
Fenders? 


There  would 
be  none  if  you 
had  equipped 
your  car  in  time 
with  G  e  m  c  o 
Collision-Proof 
Bumpers. 


"The  First  Thing 

I'd  buy  for  a  new 

car    would    be 

License  Tags  and 

Bumpers." 

Jem  Coe 
The  Traffic  Cop 


Their  shock-absorbing  curved 
springs  prevent  all  collision  dam- 
age. They  ward  off  all  blows, 
and  without  injury  to  them- 
selves. 

In  one  season  they  will  save  you 
far  more  than  they  cost.  Study 
their  pictures  here — then  go  to 
your  dealer  and  get  a  set.  If 
not  in  stock,  write  for  illustrated 
■    catalog. 

=  GEMCO  MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 

E       785  So.  Pierce  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

—  Gemco  Spring  Bumper 

S  (Universally  Adjustable.)     Made  of  overlap- 

ping   springs,    with    reinforcing    plate. 
Fits  standard  cars,  front  and  rear. 


Gemco 
Spring 
Channel  Bumper 

'Patented).      Com- 
bines   dressiness    of 
Channel    Bar   with    ef- 
ienr.-y  of  curved  springs. 
Channel    Bar,    two     inch, 
hard  rubber,  black-enamel- 
ed, or  nickel.     Fits  standard 
cars,  front  and  rear. 


Gemco     Fender 
Pan    Bumper — 

for  those  who  prefer 
enclosed   spring 


brackets.  Easily 
attached  doesn't 
interfere  with  splash 
pan  or  fender. 


I 


A  Curved  Spring 
Absorbs  the  Bumps 


Not  Near. — Said  Corporal  Victor  Flem- 
ing, "  The  man  who  invented  near-beer  is 
a  poor  judge  of  distances." — Over  Here. 


His  Off  Day.— The  Grand  Duke  Boris 
has  been  fired  out  of  France  and  has  fled 
to  Italy.  Another  Romanoff  to  Rome. — 
The  Passing  Show  {London  I. 


Boomerang  Cigar. — "  Phew  !     How  can 
you  smoke  such  cigars  as  this  one  you've 


given  me: 

"I  can't. 
yesterdav."- 


Thal  's  the  one  you  handed  me 
-Boston  Transcript. 


He  Needed  a  Cuff.— The  Kxut—  "  It's 
simply  absurd  !  What  s  the  use  of  showing 
me  low-cut  collars  like  these.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  you  keep  nothing  taller? 

Shopgirl — "  I'm  sorry,  but  our  next 
size  is  cuffs." — Cassell's  Saturday  Journal. 


The  Moth  and  the  Clothes. — Society 
Woman — "  I  see  by  to-day's  papers  I  am 
referred  to  as  one  of  '  fashion's  butterflies." 

Her  Husband — "  Considering  the  way 
you  go  through  clothes  I  should  think 
moths  would  apply  better."  —  London 
Blighty. 


Just  Like  Iron. — "  My  dear  sir,"  said 
the  salesman,  courteously,  as  he  handed 
the  customer  his  package  and  no  change, 
"  you  will  find  that  your  suit  will  wear  like 
iron." 

And  sure  enough,  it  did.  The  man 
hadn't  worn  it  two  months  when  it  began 
to  look  rusty. — Tit-Bits  (London). 


Polite  Paree. — "Oh,  m'sieu — pensez-vous 
— er — er — que — er — la — ' ' 

"  Pardon,  mam'zelle — but  mam'zelle  can 
speak  English  to  me." 

"  Why — m'sieu — can't  you  understand? '' 

"  I  am  from  the  south  of  France,  and 
find  it  difficult  to  understand  the  true 
Parisian  accent." — London  Blighty. 


Vain  Effort. — Attorney-General  Gregory 
at  a  dinner  recently  remarked:  "  Bores 
are  always  talkative.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  silent  bore.  One  of  the  ilk  once 
said  to  me  at  a  party:  'Jones  isn't  very 
polite.  He  yawned  three  times  while  I 
was  talking  to  him  yesterday.'  '  But 
maybe  he  wasn't  yawning,'  I  protested. 
'  Perhaps  he  was  trying  to  say  something.'  ' 
— Argonaut. 


Lost  Opportunity. — "  My  first  patient 
called  on  me  to-day,"  said  the  young 
doctor.     "  He's  rich,  too." 

"  Congratulations  !  "  replied  the  elderly 
doctor.  "  What  was  the  matter  with 
him?  " 

"  Nothing.  I  couldn't  find  a  thing 
wrong  with  him." 

"  Ah  !  my  boy,  you  still  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  your  profession." — 
Birmingham  Age  Herald. 


The  Poor  Fish! — "  I  hear  you  are 
going  to  marry  Archie  Blueblood?  "  said 
one  society  woman  to  another.  "  Is  it 
true?  " 

"  Marry  him?  "  exclaimed  the  other. 
"  Not  likely.  What  on  earth  could  1  do 
with  him?  He's  rejected  from  the  Army, 
he  c;m't  ride,  be  can't  play  tennis,  golf, 
nor,  for  that  matter,  can  he  even  drive  a 
motor-car  !  " 

"Oh!"  said  the  friend,  "but  he  can 
swim  beautifully,  you  know." 

"  Swim,  indeed  !  Now.  I  ask  you,  would 
you  like  a  husband  you  had  to  keep  in  an 
aquarium?  " — London  Blighty. 


in  three  sets 

Set  No.  2500.  Rolls  all  the  doors  including  ser- 
vice door  to  the  side  of  the  garage  at  one  time. 
See  illustration  below. 

Set  No.  2505.  Service  door  hinged  to  side  of 
entrance  and  opens  in  against  the  wall.  The  doors 
roll  past  it  around  to  the  side  of  the  garage. 

Set  No.  2510.  Service  door  hinged  to  entrance 
and  opens  in.  The  rest  of  the  doors,  supported 
on  the  Stanley  hanger  and  hinged  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  entrance,  fold  against  the  other  wall. 
All  the  necessary  hardware  is  included  in  these 
sets.     Sold  by  the  leading  hardware  stores. 

Rolling  Door  Booklet  LD  sent  free  on  request 

THE   STANLEY  WORKS 

New  Britain,  Conn.,  TJ.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

Set  Xo.  2500  for  small  garages  where 
saving    of    iloor    space    is    essential. 


START  YOUR  CHILD  RIGHT 

on  the  road  to  learning.  Have  nothing  for 
him  to  un -learn.  Whether  he  is  going  to 
school  or  not,  it  may  make  a  difference  in  his 
whole  future  life  if  you  do  not  avail  yourself 
of  the  advantages  offered  by  Calvert  School 
and  within  the   reach  of  all.     Write  today  to 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  9  Chaie  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

■July  2. — War-measures  effective  at  the  end 
of  the  war  will  continue  in  operation 
until  the  exchange  of  ratifications  of  the 

Treaty  of  Peace  between  this  country 
and  its  enemies  is  completed,  according 
to  an  interpretation  given  by  Attorney- 
General  Palmer. 
Removal  begins  of  tin-  units  of  the  Amer- 
ican Army  of  Occupation  still  in  the 
Elhineland.  It  is  stated  that  within  a 
comparatively  short-  time  there  will 
remain  on  the  Rhine  only  one  regiment, 
with  certain  auxiliary  troops,  totaling 
approximately  five  thousand  men. 

July  8. — Genera]  Pershing  issues  instruc- 
tions that  (lie  military  censorship  be 
abolished  immediately.  All  censorship 
over  the  dispatches  of  correspondents  of 
the  American  Army  and  soldiers'  mail 
and  telegrams  ceases. 
William  Hohenzollern,  former  German 
Emperor,  will  be  tried  by  a  tribunal 
which  will  sit  soon  in  London,  accord- 
ing to  an  announcement  made  by 
Premier  Lloyd  George  to  the  House  of 
Commons. 

July  7. — The  Senate  of  Argentina  without 
reservations  approves  the  Covenant  of 
the  League  of  Nations,  being  the  first 
ratifying  body  of  any  country  to  take 
such  action. 
Field-Marshal  von  Hindenburg,  former 
Chief  of  the  German  Staff,  writes 
Marshal  Foch  appealing  for  his  sup- 
port to  prevent  the  extradition  of  the 
former  German  Emperor,  and  offering 
also  to  place  his  own  person  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Allied  Powers. 

July  8. — Pope  Benedict  in  a  short  address 
to  the  Sacred  College  makes  a  plea  for 
the  immediate  raising  of  the  German 
blockade  and  for  the  repatriation  of 
prisoners  as  soon  as  possible. 

July  9. — A  Paris  dispatch  states  that  the 
Council  of  Five,  in  reply  to  an  Austrian 
note  on  the  subject,  decides  to  inform 
the  Austrian  delegation  that  their 
Government  will  be  admitted  to  the 
League  of  Nations  as  soon  as  it  com- 
plies with  the  necessary  conditions. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  3. — The  Hungarian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment orders  the  execution  of  forty 
youths  and  three  officers  of  the  Buda- 
pest Military  Academy  as  reprisals 
against  anti-Communists  who  attempted 
to  seize  the  telephone  and  telegraph 
stations  and  bombarded  Soviet  head- 
quarters, according  to  advices  from 
Budapest. 

July  7. — Several  persons  are  killed  and  a 
large  number  wounded  in  disturbances 
between  Poles  and  Germans  at  Katt- 
witch,  Upper  Silesia.  The  occasion  for 
the  riot  was  a  mass-meeting  called  by 
the  Germans  to  protest  against  the  oc- 
cupation of  Upper  Silesia  by  the  Polish 
Army. 

An  intensified  state  of  siege  has  been  pro- 
claimed in  cities  in  Westphalia  following 
riots  over  the  high  cost  of  food,  ac- 
cording to  Berlin  advices. 

The  German  Government  sends  troops 
to  important  points  in  southern  and 
western  Germany  affected  by  the  rail- 
way strike.  Frankfort  is  said  to  be  com- 
pletely in  the  hands  of  the  strikers,  and 
Berlin  is  unable  to  communicate  with 
the  central  station  there.  Trains  from 
Berlin  bound  for  occupied  territory 
west  of  the  Rhine  are  held  up  by  the 
strikers. 

July  8. — The  Berlin  railway  strike  is  prov- 
ing a  serious  menace  to  the  economic 
life  of  the  city.  Traffic  between  Berlin 
and  the  suburbs  has  been  cut  off.  The 
Government  has  placed  a  large  number 


Pioneering  Wireless  Speech 


On  the  morning  of 
October  22,  1915,  an 
engineer  speaking  at 
Arlington,  Virginia,  was 
heard  at  Eiffel  Tower, 
Pans,  and  at  Pearl  Har- 
bor, Hawaiian  Islands. 
This  was  the  first  trans- 
Atlantic  and  trans-conti- 
nental message  ever  sent 
by  wireless  telephone.  It 
was  an  achievement  of 
the  Bell  System. 

During  the  Fifth  Lib- 
erty Loan  nearly  a  million 
people,  m  throngs  of  ten 
thousand,  heard  speeches 
and  music  by  wire 
and  wireless.  The  loud- 
speaking  equipment 
was  a  mam  feature  of 
'Victory  Way",  New 
York.  Wireless  messages 


came  from  aviators  flying 
overhead  and  long  dis- 
tance speeches  from 
Government  officials  in 
Washington.  Messages 
were  often  magnified  sev- 
eral billion  times.  This 
demonstration  was  the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  It 
also  was  an  achievement 
of  the  Bell  System. 

Historic  also  were  the 
war  time  uses  of  wireless 
telephony,  giving  com- 
munication between  air- 
planes and  from  mother 
ships  tosubmannechasers. 

All  these  accomplish- 
ments and  uses  were  made 
possible  by  the  work  of 
the  research  laboratories 
of  the  Bell  System. 


American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 

And  Associated    Companies 


One  Policy 


One  System 


Universal  Service 
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of    motor-trucks 
the  city. 


at    the    disposal    of 


Let  Us     ^^ 
"Expand" 
Your  Ideas 

IF  you  have  only  the 
vaguest  ideas  as  to 
what  you  want  in  your 
new  plant,  tell  us. 

Not  only  do  we  take  care 
of  the  actual  building 
operations  on  the  most 
modern  lines  of  economi- 
cal efficiency,  but  our  or- 
ganization will  design  and 
plan  every  detail,  in  just 
the  way  you  want  it. 

U.  S.  Structural  service 
saves  your  time,  worry 
and  money.  It  assumes 
the  whole  responsibility. 
It  provides  for  your  every 
need.  It  delivers  you  a 
ready-to-work  plant  at 
minimum  cost  in  mini- 
mum time. 


t&iU.-S^TKIUICTURALiS: 


STRUCTURAL 
COMPANY 


NEW   YORK  CITY 
DAYTON.    OHIO 


Booklet  showing  types  of  construc- 
tion will  be  sent  upon  request  to 
the  U.  S.  Structural  Company, 
Third  Street,  Dayton,  Ohio. 


AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  2. — According  to  a  report  from  Paris 
the  Poles  claim  that  in  their  counter- 
offensive  along  the  (ialician  front  they 
defeated  the  Ukrainians,  capturing 
H.000  prisoners,  30  machine  guns,  and 
huge  stores. 

Copenhagen  advices  state  that  Esthonian 
war-ships  have  captured  the  fortress 
of  Boldera  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dwina 
River  and  have  cleared  the  river  of 
German  armed  vessels. 

Successes  of  the  anti-Bolshevik  forces  un- 
der General  Denikine  in  southern  Russia 
are  reported  to  London  by  wireless. 
General  Denikine  announces  that  the 
south  of  Russia  is  freed  of  the  Bolshevik! 

July  6. — Reports  received  at  Paris  from 
Omsk  indicate  an  improvement  in  the 
situation  of  the  army  of  Admiral  Kol- 
chak,  who  has  been  receiving  reenforce- 
ments,  while  the  Bolsheviki  are  said 
to  be  weakened  by  the  transfer  of 
troops  to  other  fronts. 

July  8. — A  plan  has  been  approved  by  the 
Council  of  Five  for  a  concerted  attack 
upon  Petrograd  by  the  Finnish  troops 
and  the  Kolchak  forces,  according  to  a 
report  from  Paris. 
It  is  reported  through  Helsingfors  that  all 
foreign  embassies,  legations,  and  con- 
sulates in  Petrograd  have  been  occu- 
pied by  Bolshevik  troops.  The  archives 
have  been  seized,  it  is  said,  and  those 
in  charge  have  been  arrested. 

FOREIGN 

July  2. — Food-riots  take  place  in  Forli, 
Italy,  following  a  mass-meeting  in 
which  a  vast  crowd  protested  against  the 
high  cost  of  living.  All  the  principal 
shops  were  burned  and  the  mobs  con- 
trolled the  entire  city. 

July  3. — The  total  amount  of  French  war- 
losses  in  killed  and  missing  on  land  and 
sea  as  officially  established  up  till  the 
dav  of  the  armistice  amounted  to 
1,360,000  men. 

July  4. — According  to  advices  from  Rome 
the  authorities  in  Imola  and  other  towns 
in  the  Romagna  district  have  virtually 
handed  over  their  administrative  powers 
to  Socialist,  syndisahst,  and  anarchist 
organizations  which  have  taken  control 
of  the  region  as  Soviets. 

Serious  riots  take  place  in  Florence  in 
protest  against  the  high  cost  of  living. 
Mobs  sack  several  shops  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  city.  Elaborate  police  and 
military  measures  have  been  taken  to 
preserve  order. 

The  Chilean  Ministry,  headed  by  Ar- 
mando Quezada,  resigns. 

A  force  of  troops  and  police  rush  the 
Presidential  palace  at  Lima,  Peru, 
make  President  Cardo  prisoner,  and 
proclaim  Augusto  B.  Leguia,  President 
of  the  Republic.  Only  a  few  shots  were 
exchanged  and  there  were  no  casualties. 

July  5. — What  are  termed  local  Soviets 
have  been  formed  in  Florence  and  in 
many  towns  in  the  Romagna  district  of 
Italy.  The  red  flag  and  similar  em- 
blems are  Mown  in  these  places  and  the 
Sonets  have  made  rules  for  the  gathering 
and  selling  of  food  and  also  are  im- 
posing sentences  in  various  contro- 
versies under  the  authority  of  these 
self-styled  Soviets. 

July  b. — Riots  spread  in  the  cities  of 
upper  Italy.  In  the  central  pari  of  the 
country  the  disorders  have  extended 
beyond  the  Komagna  district  to  Emilia 
and  other  provinces.     Shopkeepers  in 

the  districts  where  the  unrest  prevails 
have  reduced  food-prices  in  some  cases 
as  much  as  70  per  cent,  in  the  hope  of 
checking  the  disorders. 

The  British  dirigible  R-34  under  the  com- 


Puttees  Are  Popular 
for  Men,  Women  and  Boys 

FOR  all  outdoor  sports — golf,  camping, 
cycling,  riding,  walking,  mountain 
climbing,  etc.  —  wear  FOX'S  Spiral 
Puttees  for  comfort,  convenience  and  looks. 
Puttees  have  come  to  stay.  The  demand 
has  grown  tremendously  as  their  advan- 
tages and  smart  appearance  have  been 
recognized. 


FOX'S 


p^p  PUTTEES 

NEW  NON-FRAY  SPIRAL  (Pmttnud) 

FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees — the'  puttees  of  the 
world — have  long  been  made  of  the  finest 
English  wool.  They  are  quality  puttees 
through  and  through.  They  will  not  fray 
or  ravel  at  the  edges.  They  possess  the 
greatest  durability.  They  are  made  in 
two  weights — to  suit  everybody. 

FOX'S  Spiral  Puttees  are  lighter,  more  comfortable 
and  more  durable  than  leather  or  canvas  puttees 
and  they  are  very  easy  to  put  on.  They  lie  flat  and 
smooth.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  returning  soldiers 
will  find  them  the  best  puttees  for  outdoor  work. 

Only  the  genuine  FOX'S  have  a  small  brass  tag 
on  each  puttee,  marked  with  the  name  FOX  and 
with  R  for  right  and  L  for  left.  Genuine  FOX'S 
Puttees  are  always  full  length  and  width.  Write  for 
the  name  of  the  dealer  who  sells  them  in  your  city. 

MANLEY  &  JOHNSON 

Dept.  C,  262  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like" 


TIV\D&  MARK 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


MR    Herbert     . 

Tareyton 

London 

SmokingMixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FaJk  Tobacco  Co.  1784  Broadway.  tewYork. 


Cook 

and 

Can 


WrthStearn 

"Under 

Pressure 


Torthwnttrn  Stt  <  '  .c- 

/,,.,,  ir„r/,-s./Vpi.8, 

Kau  Claire 

Wis 


ALUMINUM 
COOKER 


STEEL 

CANNER 
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Architects  Monks  and  Johnson,  Boston,  appreciate  tvhat  daylight  and  ■ventilation  mean  to  the  manufacturer  in  terms  of  contented 

•workers  and  increased  production.       Therefore,  they  specified  Fenestra  walls  of  glass  and  steel  for  the  Buffalo  plant 

of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.       The  building  ivas  erected  by  Aberthaiu  Construction  Company. 


Daylight— Dollars 


Commercializing  Daylight  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
in  modern  manufacturing  practice.  For 
daylight  has  turned  loss  into  profit  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  factories  the 
country  over. 

A  daylight  factory  or  workshop 
produces  greater  volume,  of  surer 
quality,  therefore  at  less  cost.  Accu- 
racy is  assured,  accidents  are  reduced, 
the  working  force  are  more  con- 
tented. 

The  fact  that  Fenestra  Solid  Steel 
Windows  have   had   the   call    in    the 


majority    of   modern    plants,    is   your 
best  proof  of  their  sure  worth. 

Ventilation  in  the  fullest  degree, 
together  with  protection  from  fire  and 
other  destructive  forces,  are  additional 
compelling  reasons  for  the  use  or 
Fenestra. 

The  more  you  investigate  Fenestra 
windows  the  surer  you  are  to  specify 
them.     May  we  have  your  queries?     | 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  have 
nation-wide  distribution.  Your  con- 
tractor or  building  supply  man  can 
obtain  them  for  you. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  2701    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN 
Boston       New  York       Buffalo       Washington       Chicago       Hartford       Philadelphia       San  Francisco 

Representatives  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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A  Pipe-Smoking  Judge 
Finds  a  Verdict 

for  Edgeworth 


Manchester,  England 

Larus  &  Brother  Company, 

Richmond,  Virginia. 

Dear  Sirs: 

I  was  given  by  a  friend  of  mine  a  few  days 
ago  some  tobacco  called  "Edgeworth."  It  is 
the  best  pipe  tobacco  that  I  have  come  across. 
My  friend  tells  me  that  it  cannot  be  obtained 
in  England,  and  that  your  firm  are  the 
manufacturers  of  it.  My  object  in  writing  to 
you  is  to  ask  whether  you  can  let  me  have  3 
or  4  pounds  of  it.  If  you  do  not  sell  it  retail, 
I  would  be  much  obliged  if  you  could  let  me 
know  where  I  can  get  some,  as  I  would  like 
to  have  a  small,  regular  supply.  I  do  not  like 
a  strong  tobacco.  From  the  small  amount  of 
"Edgeworth"  that  I  have  smoked,  it  seemed 
as  near  perfection  as  possible.  If  you  can  let 
me  have  some,  please  send  me  an  account 
expressed  in  English  money  so  that  I  can 
send  a  cheque. 

Yours  very  truly, 

(Signed)  


This  letter  bears  the 
imprint  of  a  court  of  law 
and  the  signature  of  an 
overseas  judge.  He  has 
had  a  few  pipefuls  of 
Edgeworth  and  wants 
more,  even  if  he  has  to 
send  three  thousand  miles 
nd  buy  it  3  or  4  pounds 
at  a  time. 


We   appreciate 
this    verdict,    for 
England  is  noted  for 
its  high-grade  pipe 
tobaccos ;      but, 
higher  than  these 
kind    words,    we  rate 
the   fact    that    he    is 
willing  to  send  such  a 
distance   for   Edge- 
worth.     And  to  a  foreign  country,  too! 

How  often  have  you  wanted  something, 
but  not  enough  to  draw  a  check  for  it  ? 

Edgeworth  can  probably  be  had  at  the 
nearest  tobacco  store,  but — you  don't  have 
to  go  there  or  spend  a  nickel  to  judge  it. 

A  post-card,  and  we  will  send  some  right  to 
your  home.  Add  the  name  and  address  of 
your  dealer,  and  we  will  see  that  he  has 
Edgeworth  to  supply  you. 

You  may  not  like  it,  but  if  you  do — 3,000 
miles  won't  seem  too  far  to  send  for  it. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  mail  to  you  generous 
samples  of  Edgeworth  in  both  forms — Plug 
Slice  and  Ready-Rubbed. 

Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  is  pressed  into  cakes, 
then  cut  by  keen  knives  into  very  thin  moist 
slices.  Rub  a  slice  between  the  hands.  You 
have  an  average  pipe-load. 

Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  can  be  poured 
right  into  your  pipe.  It  packs  nicely,  and 
burns  freely,  getting  better  and  better. 

Edgeworth  is  sold  in  various  sizes,  suited 
to  the  needs  and  means  of  all  purchasers. 
Both  Edgeworth  Ready-Rubbed  and  Edge- 
worth  Plug  Slice  come  in  small  pocket-size 
packages,  in  attractive  tin  humidors  and 
^lass  jars,  and  also  in  economical  in-between 
quantities. 

For  the  free  samples  upon  which  we  ask 
your  judgment,  address  Larus  &  Brother 
Co.,  5  South  21st  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Merchants— If  your 
jobber  cannot  supply  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  the  jobber. 


,  1919 

mand  of  Maj.  G.  H.  Scott  completes 
the  first  non-stop  westward  flight  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  when  she  lands  at 
Mineola,  N.  Y.,  108  hours  and  12  min- 
utes after  she  leaves  Scotland. 

July  7. — Xew  clashes  take  place  between 
the  French  and  the  Italians  at  Fiume, 
according  to  advices  from  that  city  to 
Rome.  A  number  of  casualties  are 
reported. 

An  anarchist  plot  to  attack  the  southern 
part  of  Rome  by  means  of  hand-gre- 
nades and  other  explosives  is  exposed 
and  sixteen  conspirators  arrested  four 
hours  before  the  time  of  carrying  out 
the  plans. 

The  Czecho-Slovak  cabinet,  headed  by 
Dr.  Kramarz,  resigns. 

July  8. — The  feeling  between  the  French 
and  the  Italians  over  Fiume  and  other 
Adriatic  towns  is  becoming  more  bitter 
daily,  according  to  reports  received  in 
Paris  from  Italian  quarters.  The 
Italians  insist  that  unless  prompt  ac- 
tion is  taken  by  the  Peace  Conference 
to  settle  the  Adriatic  problem  the  situ- 
ation may  become  grave. 

Owing  to  the  unrest  that  has  been 
created  in  various  districts  in  Italy  on 
account  of  the  high  food-prices,  King 
Victor  Emmanuel  has  issued  a  decree 
that  food-profiteers  in  the  future  wall 
be  subject  to  fine  and  imprisonment, 
and  in  addition  will  suffer  confiscation 
of  their  goods. 

A  dispatch  to  London  states  that  a 
general  strike  has  been  declared  in 
Naples. 

DOMESTIC 

July  2. — The  first  plane  of  the  new  air-mail 
service  between  New  York  and  Chicago 
arrives  at  Belmont  Park,  New  York, 
carrying  three  hundred  pounds  of  mail. 
The  strike  of  telegraphers  which  began 
June  11  is  called  off  by  S.  J.  Konan- 
kamp,  president  of  the  Commercial 
Telegraphers'  Union  of  America. 

Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  honorary  presi- 
dent of  the  National  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  dies  in  her  home 
at  Morlyn,  Pennsylvania,  aged  seventy- 
two. 

The  Iowa  legislature  in  special  session 
ratifies  the  Woman  Suffrage  Amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  constitution. 
Other  States  which  have  ratified  are 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Massa- 
chusetts, Kansas,  New  York,  Penn- 
sjdvania,  and  Ohio. 

July  3. — Orders  are  issued  by  Secretary 
Baker  to  all  military  commanders  in 
the  United  States  to  complete  the  task 
of  demobilizing  all  emergency  officers 
in  the  Army  and  to  get  down  to  a 
peace-time  strength  of  225,000  men  by 
September  3. 

July  4. — Jack  Dempsey  wins  the  heavy- 
weight boxing  championship  title  from 
Jess  Willard  in  a  match  at  Toledo, 
Ohio. 

The  State  of  Kansas  sends  out  a  call  for 
50,000  extra  harvest  hands  to  assist 
in  earing  for  a  wheat  crop  estimated 
at  210,000,000  bushels. 

July  8.— President  Wilson  reaches  New 
York  after  seven  months  overseas,  and 
is  given  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 


He  Had  the  Signs. — An  attorney  was 
defending  a  man  charged  by  his  wife 
with  desertion.  For  a  time  it  looked  as 
tho  it  were  a  cinch  for  the  prosecution, 
but  at  the  psychological  moment  the 
attorney  called  die  defendant  to  the  stand. 
"  Take  off  that  bandage,"  he  cried,  and 
the  man  did  it,  exposing  a  black  eye. 
"  Your  honor,"  said  the  attorney,  "  our 
defense  is  that  this  man  is  not  a  deserter. 
He's  a  refugee." — San  Francisco  Argonaut. 


Train  for  a 

Bigger  Job 

The  man  who  can  direct  the  work  of  others 
is  the  man  who  draws  the  big  salary.  The 
only  difference  between  him  and  the  email 
salaried  routine  worker  is  training.  The 
demand  is  tor  men  who  have  special  know- 
ledge and  who  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  modern  business  management.  Learn  how 
LaSalle  training  has  helped  thousands  of  men 
to  better  positions.  Under  the  LaSalle  plan 
you  can  get  this  special  training  at  borne  by 
mail.  No  interference  whatever  with  your 
present  duties.  Low  cost,  convenient  terms. 
Mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  "better  job"  in 
which  you  are  interested.  We  will  send  full 
information,  also  our  valuable  book  for  am- 
bitious men.  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In 
One,"  free  and  postpaid.  Take  thefirststep 
towards  a  bigger  position  by  marking  and 
mailing  the  coupon  now. 

——  —  —  —  Coupon  —~  —~  ~~  ~~~ 

□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial,  Sales  and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers,  Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER- WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents,  Supervisors  of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in  which  expert 
letter  writing  abilitv  is  required. 

□  INTERSTATE  COMMERCE  AND  RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC:  Training  for  positions  as  Railroad 
and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traffic  Ex- 
perts, etc. 
□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business  positions  requiring  legally- trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 

□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
□  COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish -Speaking  Countries. 
□  EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesman,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, etc. 
□  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions,  t 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
D-»pt.   752-RA  Chicago,  IMinois 


(Name) 


(Address) 


*  (Present  Position)  _  *"'  ■-■■  '      f  _ 


SI'ANDAHI)     DICTIONARY  superiority  quickly    become* 
plain  to  the  111:111    >r  womau   who  investigates. 


The  Calvert  School  has  a 

MESSAGE    FOR   THE    MOTHER 
OF  EVERY  CHILD 

in  the  country  over  four  years  old,  whether 
he  is  going  to  school  or  not.     Write  for  free 
information  to 
CALVERT  SCHOOL,  9  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md". 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Headers  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


To  Readers  of  The  Litehary  Digest. — Can 
any  reader  tell  the  Lexicographer  something 
about  the  word  sordello,  which  occurs  iii  the  line, 
"  The  gay  sordello  waves  its  scarlet  hair"  ?  What 
is  the  sordello?  Is  it  a  plant,  a  flower,  or  a  sea- 
weed ?    Where  docs  it  grow  ? 

"K.  K."  Glyndon,  Minn. — "Where  can  T  find 
the  quotation,  'Ask  me  no  questions  and  I'll  tell 
you  no  lios.' " 

The  quotation,  "Ask  me  no  questions,  and  I'll 
tell  you  no  fibs,"  may  be  found  in  Goldsmith's 
"  Sho  Stoops  to  Conquer,"  act  iii. 

"A.  J.,"  Seldovia,  Alaska. — "Kindly  explain 
the  meaning  of  the  expression  To  kick  the 
bucket.'     Also,  where  did  it  originate?" 

"To  kick  the  bucket"  is  a  slang  expression 
meaning  "to  die."  The  bucket  here  is  thought 
to  refer  to  a  Norfolk  term  for  a  beam  or  pulley. 
In  England  formerly  when  pigs  were  killed,  they 
were  hung  by  their  hind  legs  on  a  bucket  or  beam, 
heads  downward.  To  kick  the  bucket  is  to  be 
hung  on  the  beam  or  bucket  by  the  heels. 

"O.  H.  H.,"  Spokane,  Wash. — "Please  tell  me 
the  title  and  author  of  the  poem  beginning,  '  The 
groves  were  God's  first  temple.'" 

The  quotation  is  from  William  Cullen  Bryant's 
"A  Forest  Hymn." 

"F.  T.  S.,"  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "What  is  the  pro- 
nunciation of  Jean  Christophe?" 

Jean  Christophe  is  pronounced  zan — z  as  in  azure, 
a  as  in  art,  n  with  a  nasal  sound — kris"tof — i  as  in 
police,  o  as  in  go. 

"C.  B.  K.,"  La  Crosse,  Wis. — "To  cover  or 
coat  with  shellac  is  often  expressed  hi  the  verb, 
shellaced.  My  opinion  is  that  this  word  would  be 
properly  spelled  shellacked.  It  is  pronounced 
shellakt.     Please  give  your  opinion." 

The  present  tense  is  spelled  shellac;  the  past 
tense  is  spelled  shellacked,  or,  in  simplified  spelling, 
shellact. 

"M.  B.,"  Pulaski,  Tenn. — "Please  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Nazimova." 

The  name  Nazimova  is  pronounced  na-zi'mo-va 
— a's  as  in  artistic,  i  as  in  police,  o  as  in  obey. 

"  R.  H.  E.,"  Trenton,  N.  J. — "  Kindly  give  some 
adequate  ride  as  to  when  further  and  farther  may 
properly  be  used." 

Farther  should  be  used  to  designate  longitudinal 
distance;  further  to  signify  quantity  or  degree. 

"H.  D.  M.,"  Monessen,  Pa. — "Kindly  give 
the  correct  pronunciations  of  Yvonne  and  Ypres." 

Yvonne  is  pronounced  i"von' — /  as  in  police, 
o  as  in  not,  n  with  a  nasal  sound.  Ypres  is  pro- 
nounced i'pr — i  as  in  police — not  "  I'pray"  as 
recently  heard  in  New  York. 

"L.  V.  P.,"  Hendersonville,  N.  C. — There  is  no 
quotation  such  as  you  cite  in  any  play,  poem,  or 
sonnet  by  Shakespeare.  The  nearest  approach 
to  the  thought  suggested  is  to  be  found  in 
"Othello,"  act  iii,  scene  3. 

"A.L.  G.,"  Cresco,  Iowa.— "  What  is  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  French  word  canape." 

The  word  canape  is  pronounced  ka"na"pe' — 
a's-  as  in  artistic,  easin  prey. 

"L.  H.,"  Kansas  City,  Mo. — "Please  give 
me  the  derivation  and  correct  spelling  of  the  word 
polkadot." 

Owing  to  the  popularity  of  the  polka,  a  Bohe- 
mian dance,  the  word  polka  was  [prefixed  as  a 
trade-name  to  articles  of  all  kinds;  hence,  the 
term  polka-dot  as  applied  to  dots  of  uniform  size 
and  spacing  on  a  textile  fabric.  The  correct 
spelling  is  polka-dot. 

"A.  Y."  Fargo,  N.  D. — "Is  the  word  ignoramus 
a  good  English  word.     Is  it  slang?     What  authors 
if  any,  have  used  this  word?" 

Ignoramus  is  a  Latin  word,  the  first  person 
plural,  present  indicative  of  ignoro.  It  has  been 
in  use  in  English  since  1577.  It  designates  "  an 
ignorant  person;  especially,  an  ignorant  pretender 
to  knowledge."  In  this  sense  it  has  been  used  by 
Beaumont.  .It.was  used  in  "  Vox  Borealis  "  in  1641 ; 
bj  i/ocker  in  1075;  by  Kennett  in  1683;  by 
<'owper  in  1790;  by  Charlotte  Bronte  in  1853, 
and  by  many  others  steadily  to  the  present  time. 
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The  Secret 

The  secret  of  G.  Washington's  Coffee  is 
simple.  It  is  coffee  minus  the  Waste.  It 
is  just  coffee — with  the  wood, 
and  all  that's  not  coffee 
in  the  berry  eliminated. 
Try  it  for  iced  coffee. 


Ready  instantly  when 
you  pour  on  the  water 
—hot  or  cold. 


0fM£cot^ 


^50™^wuoujS 


Went 
to  War! 

Home 
Again. 


mm 
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The  Truck  And  ••  '^j^l^  ^R_TheLoaf  Of  Bread 

Hozv  Ship  by  Truck  Helps  to  Make  and  Distribute  Flour 


By  Harvey  S.  Firestone,  President,   Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


IN  previous  Ship  by  Truck  articles  the 
study  of  transportation  has  been  gen~ 
eral.  Here  we  see  what  it  does  for  one 
industry,  the  making  of  flour.  Many  own- 
ers of  small  flour  mills  have  had  difficulty 
under  recent  conditions  in  delivering  flour 
and  obtaining  wheat.  Ship  by  Truck 
answers  both  problems  and  makes  a  log- 
ical "return  loads"  arrangement.  Millers 
are  hauling  flour  and  feed  out  to  the 
farmers,  building  up  their  sales,  and  re- 
turning with  wheat  purchased  at  from 
two  to  five  cents  below  "mill  door"  price. 

From  Threshing  Machine  Direct 

In  many  instances  the  wheat  is  being 
hauled  directly  from  the  threshing  outfit 
in  the  field.  This  saves  time  and  labor 
in  handling.  Here  is  an  economic  influence 
that  affects  every  one  of  us.  It  reduces 
the  cost  of  one  of  the  most  important 
food  staples. 

A  mill  in  Grove  City,  Ohio,  has  ex- 
panded its  selling  scope  from '  'mill  door' ' 
trade  to  a  radius  of  some  ten  miles 
through  Ship  by  Truck.  They  have  elim- 
inated the  delays  of  short  haul  freight  to 
adj  acent  towns.  And  they  have  opened 
up  profitablebusinessinnearby  territory 
that  could  not  be  obtained  otherwise. 

A  fifty-year-old  flour  mill  in  Jackson 
County.Wisconsin,  more  than  holds  its 
own  against  youthf  ul  competitors  by  a 
vigorous  application  of  modern  busi- 
ness methods.  Ship  by  Truck  has 
carried  the  flour  from  this  mill  to  all  the 
surrounding  villages  and  farm  homes 
and  wheat  has  been  brought  in  at  low 
cost  as  needed,  effecting  a  saving  for 
the  farmers  as  well  as  the  mill  itself. 

Local  Wheat  Market  Revived 

In  Norwalk,  Ohio,  a  small  flour  mill 
enjoys  a  lively  tradewith  grocerswithin 
a  25  to  30  mile  radius,  by  the  aid  of  Ship 
by  Truck.  A  thriving  business  was  rees- 
tablished after  the  mill  had  been  out  of 
operation  for  several  years.  This  mill  has 
proved  especially  successful  in  stimula- 
1  ing  wheat  production  in  the  commun- 
ity by  furnishing  an  active  local  market. 

Trucks  and  Trailers  are  responsible 
for  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of 
such  small  flour  mills  throughout  the 
country  are  today  in  active  operation. 


Flour  Moved  at  Reduced  Cost 

A  miller  at  Springfield,  Ohio,  reported 
that  he  was  able  to  deliver  flour  at  the 
dealer's  wareroomat  the  cost  that  he  could 
by  rail  to  the  freight  station  in  the  same 
town.  In  addition,  the  volume  of  business 
to  small  dealers  has  been  increased.  For 
in  many  instances  he  states  they  will  in- 
crease a  normal  order  of.  say,  five  barrels 
to  fifteen  barrels  in  order  to  have  it  de- 
livered promptly  at  their  door  by  truck. 
This  miller  also  states  that  his  trucks  oper- 
ating through  the  country  have  proved  an 
excellent  advertising  medium.  "We  gain 
also  through  the  fact  that  we  are  enabled 
to  keep  a  better  class  of  labor  on  our  de- 
livery service  than  we  could  with  our  teams. 
Although  it  costs  more  money,  the  output 
is  practically  double  per  man." 


Firestone  Ship  by  Truck 
Bureaus  are  now.  in  opera- 
tion in  the  following  cities: 


Akron,  Ohio 
Albany,  N.  Y. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Columbus,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Davenport,  la. 
Des  Moines,  la. 
Detroit,  Mich. 
El  Paso,  Tex. 
Erie,  Pa. 
Fargo,  N.  D. 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Great  Falls,  Mont. 
Harrisburg,  Pa. 
Hartford,  Ccnn. 
Houston,  Tex. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Louisville,  Ky. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 


Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Minneapolis,  Minn. 
Minot,  N.  D. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Newark,  N.  J. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Oakland,  Cal. 
Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Omaha,  Nebr. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Phoenix,  Ariz. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
Providence,  R.  I. 
Richmond,  Va. 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Scranton,  Pa. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Spokane,  Wash. 
Springfield,  Mass. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
Toledo,  Ohio 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Wichita,  Kan. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Call  up  your  Local  Bureau  for  Names  of 
Lines,  Rates,  Schedules  and  Other  In- 
formation   Regarding   Truck   Shipment. 


At  Work  for  the  Larger  Flour  Mills 

The  work  of  Ship  by  Truck  for  the 
larger  mining  companies  is  well  illustrated 
by  the  report  of  a  concern  which  operates 
over  forty-one  trucks  and  upwards  of  sixty 
salesmen's  cars  at  all  times.  Their  cost 
sheets  convinced  them  that  truckswerenot 
only  a  saving  over  horse  vehicles,  but  in  a 
large  number  of  situations  were  transport- 
ing flour  at  less  than  railroad  freight  rates. 
Near  Sacramento,  California,  seven 
three-ton  motor  trucks  replaced  forty-five 
teams  in  moving  the  wheat  from  a  23,000- 
acre  farm.  Here  the  problem  was  largely 
a  matter  of  labor.  The  truck  drivers  were 
paid  higher  wages  individually  than  team- 
sters. But  seven  men  did  the  work  of 
forty-five;  and  the  crop  was  moved 
promptly  to  the  mills  —  which 
would  have  otherwise  been 
impossible.  Ship  by  Truck 
is  already  a  mighty  factor 
in  lowering  the  cost  of 
flour.  Its  broader  appli- 
cation should  aid 
housewife  and  baker 
to  produce  a  larger 
loaf  for  the  same 
cost  or  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  the 
present  loaf. 
Farmer,  mill- 
er,baker  and 
consumer 
share  in 
this  sav- 
ing. 
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THE  FEWEST  FAILURES   IN  THIRTY- 
NINE  YEARS 

THE  above  are  the  words  with  which 
Bradstreet's  heads  a  recent  article  on 
failures  for  June,  this  year,  and  for  the  half- 
year  ending  on  June  30.      The  reports  to 

hand  are  "largely  a  repetition  of  past  state- 
ments— of  a  gradually  decreasing  number  of 
casualties  and  of  a  very  moderate  total  of 
liabilities."  But  so  light  was  the  June  total 
thai  "all extant  monthly  records  fail  to  show 
a  smaller  aggregate"  The  year's  second- 
quarter's  total  was  the  lightest  there  was 
any  record  of,  while  the  half-year's  total 
was  "the  smallest  since  1880,  thirty-nine 
years  ago."  The  number  of  persons,  firms, 
and  corporations  in  business  now.  however, 
is  over  double  what  it  was  in  1880;  in  other 
words,  there  are  over  1.000.000  more  in  bus- 
iness now  than  then,  which  gives  us  some 
idea  alike  of  the  shrinkage  in  business  mor- 
tality that  has  occurred  and  of  the  appar- 
ently prosperous  character  of  the  business 
now  being  done.  The  failures  monthly  in 
each  of  the  past  two  years  compare  as  fol- 
low s  in  Bradstreet's  statement: 


1919 

February 

March 

Number 

573 
492 
485 

A ssets 
$7,242,489 
4,920,172 
7,564,147 

Liabilities 

$12,581,549 
15,825,130 
14,088,919 

First  quarter 

....    1.550 

$19,726,808 

$4,695,243 
3,588,124 
3,726,414 

$12,009,781 

$42,495,598 

April 

459 
431 

....      412 

$8,995,495 
8,144,271 
6,736,330 

Second  quarter .  . 

1,302 
....  2,852 

$23,876,096 

$31,736,589 

Assets 

$7,244,578 
6,232,570 
6,650,940 

$20,128,088 

$66,371,694 

1918 
January 

Number 

1,219 

. . . .      918 

Liabilities 

$16,629,531 

11,468,534 

March 

. . . .      893 

12,542,179 

First  quarter 

. ...  3,030 

$40,640,244 

829 

792 
. . . .      747 

. ...   2,368 

. ...  5,398 

May 

86,500,538 
4,721,058 
3,664,931 

$12,549,811 
9,067,663 
7,827,988 

Second  quarter .  .  . 

$14,886,527 
$35,014,615 

$29,445,462 

Six  months 

$70,085,706 

There  were  only  412  failures  reported  for 
June,  a  decrease  of  5  per  cent,  from  May, 
of  44  per  cent,  from  June  a  year  ago,  of  60 
per  cent,  from  June,  1917,  of  08  per  cent. 
from  June,  1916,  and  of  72  per  cent,  from 
•June,  1915.  Furthermore,  the  June  total 
this  year  "is  only  a  little  more  than  one- 
sixth  what  it  was  in  January,  1915,  the 
hi^h-record  month  of  failures."  June  lia- 
bilities totaled  only  $6,736,330,  a  decrease 
of  17  per  cent,  from  May,  and  of  13  per 
cent,  from  Juno  a  year  ago,  "while  only 
about  one-third  those  of  June,  1915,  and 
only  about  one-ninth  those  of  June,  1914." 
The  second  quarter's  failures  totaled  only 

1,302,  a  decrease  of  16  per  cent,  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1  h is  year,  45  per  cent,  below 

the  second  quarter  of  1918,  and  only  one- 
third  what  they  were  in  the  second  quarter 
of  1916.  Following  is  Bradstreet's  hall- 
yearly  report  of  failures,  assets,  and  liabili- 
ties hack  to  1879  with  further  comments 
on  the  subject: 

l'ir  Cent,  of 
Numln  i       Ei  limated  I    ett '« 

Failures         Ai  •  Liabilities        Liabilities 

1919 2,852      $31,736,589      $66,371,694  47.8 

1018  .  5,398       35,014,615        70,085,706  49.9 

1917  7.157         43,366,928         85,237,929  50.8 

1916   . .    .      8.978       46,108,919       94,878,447  48.6 

1915  10,714       107,481,279      177,624,631  60.5 

1914  .  7,759       95,980,616      175,298,936  54.7 

1913  7.11-'        59,426,721       113,844,067  62.1 

1912  7,218       52,329,759       98,816,766  52.9 

1911    ,  6,479        53,505,981        98,851,176  54.2 

1910  5,905        13,912,982        91,728,602  47.8 

1909 6,149        39,063,998        80,561,976  48.4 

1908 7,562      103,302,640      17s,7s2,769  57.7 


1907 
1906 
1905. 
1904. 

1903 

1992 

1901 

1900. 

1 899 

1898 

1897. 

1896. 

1895 . 

1894 

1893. 

1892 

1891 

1890. 

1889. 

1888. 

1887. 

18S6. 

1885. 

1884. 

1883. 

1882. 

1881. 

1880. 

1879. 


Number 
Failures 
..  4,791 
4,873 

. .  5,241 

..  5,338 

.  .   4.790 

..  5,262 

. .  5,465 

.  4,880 

.   5.049 

.  6,429 

.   7,024 

7.602 

.    (;,597 

.   6,528 

.   6,239 

.   5.351 

.   6,037 

.   5.466 

.  5,918 

.  .   5.254 

.  5,072 

.  5,461 

.   6,106 

.  5,444 

.  5,296 

.   3,649 

.  3,256 

.  .   2,399 

..  3,810 


Estimated 


$41,993,823 
29,037,133 
33,224,858 
45,878,407 
29,629,703 
27,018,862 
32,435,338 
27,475,514 
22,890,645 
36,606,918 
53,611,782 
60,495,568 
44.153,644 
44,970,825 

105,371,813 
28,935,106 
48,206,896 
30,025,116 
32,803,940 
34,834.746 
25,643,108 
25,509,317 
32,955,405 
70,730,078 
39,887,202 
27,329,765 
19,783.523 
14,727,907 
29,690,478 


Total 

Liabilities 

$76,546,299 
59,081,289 
62,686,427 
83,235,171 
60,251,563 
56,927,688 
66,138,362 
60,064,208 
50,304,253 
72,120,341 
93,656,465 

105,535,996 
79,707,831 
82,555,339 

170,860,222 
56,535,521 
92,370,282 
62,867,962 
67,411,711 
64,987,622 
52,778,829 
53,241,432 
68,570,505 

124,104,357 
73,594,205 
52,383,289 
39.533,705 
31,837,303 
60,508,756 


Per  Cm1.,  of 

■  Is  to 
Liabilities 

54.8 

49.1 

53.0 

55.1 

49.0 

47.4 

49.0 

45.7 

45.5 

50.0 

57.0 

57.0 

55.0 

54.0 

61.0 

51.0 

53.0 

48.0 

48.0 

53.0 

48.0 

48.0 

48.0 

56.0 

54.0 

53.0 

50.0 

46.0 

49.0 


"As  a  record  of  the  half-year's  work,  the 
total  of  2,852  failures  with  only  $66,371,694 


of  liabilities  is  one  which,  as  already  stated, 
challenges  all  but  the  smallest  records  of 
previous  years.  A  decrease  of  47  per  cent. 
in  number  and  5  per  cent,  in  liabilities  is 
shown  from  the  first  half  of  1918,  while  a 
decrease  of  73  per  cent,  in  number  and  of 
62  per  cent,  in  liabilities  is  shown  from  the 
1915  half-year,  the  high-record  half-year  in 
failures  up  to  that  time,  and  next  to  the 
highest  record  of  liabilities  for  the  first  half 
of  any  year.  As  already  stated,  the  half- 
year's  total  this  year  is  the  smallest  there  is 
record  of  since  1880,  while  liabilities  are  the 
smallest  for  any  year  since  1906.  Only  six- 
teen of  the  past  thirty-nine  years,  in  fact, 
show  smaller  liabilities  for  the  first  six 
months  than  does  the  half-year  just  ended. 
"New  England  and  the  Western  group 
report  failures  as  less  than  half  what  they 
were  in  the  first  half  of  1918,  the  Middle 
States  slightly  more  than  one-half  last  year's, 
and  the  Northwest,  the  South,  and  the  far 
West  report  decreases  of  40,  36,  and  43  per 
cent.,  respectively.  Following  is  a  table 
showing  business  failures  in  the  United 
States  for  six  months  of  1919  and  1918, 
with  assets  and  liabilities: 


States  and  Territories  1919 

Maine 40 

Now  Hampshire 9 

Vermont 12 

Massachusetts 177 

Rhode  Island 41 

Connecticut 63 


Number  of  Failures 


Total,  New  England 342 

New  York 380 

New  Jersey 84 

Pennsylvania 201 

Delaware 7 


1918 

67 

17 

28 
430 

92 
155 

789 

690 

197 
383 

12 


Total,  Middle 672 


Ohio 

Indiana.  . . 
Illinois.  .  . 
Missouri .  . 
Michigan . 
Kansas.  .  . 
Kentucky . 
Colorado . . 


158 
53 

262 
91 
71 
35 
13 
21 


Total,  Western 704 


Wisconsin 

Minnesota .... 

Iowa 

Nebraska 

South  Dakota. 
North  Dakota 

Montana 

Wyoming 


61 
97 
57 
24 

6 
17 
10 

1 


Total,  Northwestern 273 


Maryland 

Virginia 

West  Virginia 

North  Carolina 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Florida 

Alabama 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

Texas 

Tennessee 

Arkansas    

Oklahoma 

District  of  Columbia 


52 
34 
28 
35 
21 
46 
29 
43 
18 
34 
71 
45 
36 
52 
4 


Total,  Southern 548 

California 136 


Oregon 

Nevada 

Washington 

Idaho 

tab    

Arizona 

New  Mexico 

Alaska 

Hawaiian  Islands. 


41 
3 

73 
14 

23 

17 

4 

1 
1 


Total,  Far  Western 313 


1,282 

323 

128 

455 

212 

196 

55 

49 

33 

1,451 

107 
134 
85 
31 
19 
33 
42 
3 

454 

62 
71 
30 
78 
31 
61 
39 
35 
35 
83 
168 
72 
37 
57 
7 

866 

300 
59 

7 

68 

34 

38 

40 

7 

1 

2 

556 


1919 

$301,954 

22,542 

17.150 

2,153,669 

701.910 

300.341 

$3,497,566 

$4,644,848 

573/71S 

2,190,970 

62,900 

$7,472,436 

$1,259,031 
1,259,782 
2,413,288 
471,041 
662,872 
168.947 
192,872 
is  1,440 

$6,609,273 

$509,993 

1,046.940 

1,821,060 

93,318 

37,000 

314,843 

124,000 

1,000 

$3,948,154 

$346,084 
285,834 
393,402 
392,067 
253,404 
174,197 
213.045 
269,106 
1,440,621 
115,931 
582,4s:. 
414,425 
324,934 
645,546 
550,000 

$6,401,081 

$418,175 

375,050 

3,000 

750,824 

48,605 

2,146,825 

41,300 

10.300 

1(1.0110 

4,000 

$3,808,079 


A  sseis 


1918 

$326,496 

88,223 

261,413 

2,252,217 

595,500 

607.415 

$4,131,264 

$4,844,527 

2.230.086 

3,355,810 

69,500 

$10,499,923 

$2,007,231 
808.563 

2.538.040 
741.77:; 

2,796,938 
167,725 
156,338 
121,597 


1919 

$531,454 

78,934 

88,371 

4,705,725 

660,950 

868,151 

$6,933,585 

$11,621,990 

1,497.749 

4,270.43ft 

122,000 

$17,512,178 

$2,109,455 

3,597,145 

9,653,371 

631,330 

1,195,151 

315,763 

386,698 

341,288 


Liabilities 


$9,338,205    $18,230,201 


$602,290 
805,469 
270,607 
123,696 
49,641 
269.679 
124,653 
1,100 

$2,247,135 

$432,647 

216.210 

77,129 

330,598 

106,692 

1,920,914 

150,766 

183,578 

137.0(15 

297,494 

845.616 

580,082 

123,331 

119,401 

26,545 

$5,547,008 

$1,215,321 

1,015,165 

9,668 

(.73.559 
121,713 

76,690 
119,964 

18,500 


500 


Si  mmm!y  of  Foregoing 


New  England 342 

Mi.ldl.  672 

West. Til 704 

Northwestern 273 

Southern 548 

Far  Western 313 


Total.  United  States.  2,852 


New  York  City 

Manhattan  and  Bronx  only. 


190 

lis 


789 
1,282 
1,451 
454 
806 
556 

5,398 

357 

278 


$3,497,566 
7,472.436 
6,609,273 
8,948,154 
6,401,081 

3.S0S.079 

$31,736,589 

$3,675,942 
3.448,400 


$3,251,080 


$4,131,264 
10,499,923 
9,838,205 
2.247.135 
5,547,008 
8,251,080' 

$35,014,615 

$2,933,475 
2,624,851 


$963,807 

2,950,562 

2,700,891 

195,578 

105,500 

431,166 

173,457 

2,000 

$7,522,961 

$651,149 
461,072 
621,385 
540,871 
391,016 
332,248 
515,670 
473,761 

1,700,554 
241,637 
955,547 
673,286 
480.120 

1,073.747 
800,500 

$9,912,562 

$1,215,622 

530.530 

10.500 

1,299,033 

80,305 

2,912,900 

119.017 

28,800 

20,000 

13,500 

$6,260,207 


$6,933,585 
17,512,178 
18,230,201 

7.522.961 
9,912,562 
6,260,207 

$66,371,694 

$9,685,190 
9,255,000 


1918 
$577,101 
208,341 
441,028 
5,564,953 
1,097,900 
1.312,300 

$9,201,623 

$11,591,075 

4.420,329 

7,834.272 

156,828 

$24,002,504 

$3,294,207 

1,482,106 

5,431,784 

1.310.570 

4,081,182 

315.554 

255,873 

260,024 

$16,431,300 

$905,537 

1.472.711 

581,173 

250.106 

92,331 

434,557 

239,672 

4.300 

$3,980,387 

$652,669 
407,024 
132,102 
595,736 
254.246 

2,058,667 
415.060 
453.772 
459,820 

1,277,552 

1,334,504 

788,319 

239.41(6 

266,800 

62.704 

$9,398,471 

$2,856,543 

1,858,078 

44,970 

1,644.570 

173. S62 

183.994 

264,782 

47.122 

5,000 

2.500 

$7,071,421 


$9,201,623 

24.002.504 

16,431,300 

3,980,387 

9.398,471 
7,071.421 

$70,085,706 

$6,538,003 
5,854,414 
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A  New  Chair  Seat  for  $1.00! 


We  would  like  every  man  and  woman  in  this  country 
to  know  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  as  we  know  it.  We  would 
like  you  to  see  how  exactly  it  duplicates  the  rich,  luxurious 
beauty  of  leather — how  remarkably  strong  it  is.  We  want 
you  to  learn  for  yourself  the  wonderful  dirt,  grease  and  stain- 
proof  qualities  of  this  exquisite  upholstery  material,  how  sanitary 
it  is  and  how  easily  it  may  be  washed  when  soiled. 

To  make  this  introduction  easy  we  will  mail  you  a  sample  piece 
25  inches  square,  ample  to  cover  any  chair  seat  or  back,  for  $1.00. 

This  is  a  special  introductory  offer.  Craftsman  Fabrikoid  is  now 
sold  by  the  yard  in  some  of  the  leading  Department  and  Upholstery 
Goods  Stores  in  this  country.  We  would  like  every  good  store  to 
handle  and  sell  it.  That's  why  we  want  to  introduce  it  into  every 
home  possible. 

Write  for  our  Home  Upholstery  Book  Free.  It  tells  all  about 
Craftsman  Fabrikoid  and  how  to  use  it. 

Once  you  have  tried  this  beautiful  material  we  are  sure  you  will 
like  it.     It  has  a  thousand  practical  and  ornamental  uses  in  the  home. 

In  ordering  please  state  whether  you  want  plain  black  or  brown 
solid  colors  or  Spanish  leather  effects  in  brown,  green,  red  or  bl 
tones  and  tell  us  the  name  of  your  local  upholstery  goods  dealer. 


ue 


Du  Pont  Fabrikoid  Company 


Wilmington,  Delaware 


Toronto,  Canada 


RCC.U   S.  PAT   OFF. 

CRAFTSMAN 
QUALITY 


Visit  the  Du  Pont  Products  Store 
when  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 


-The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are:. 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing 
Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates,  Acids.  Heavy  Chemicals,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid 
Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Du  Pont  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory  Shell  and 
Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties.  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes: For  Industrial  and_  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone: 
For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses. 
Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 


Advertising  Division,  E. 


For  full  information  address: 

I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  6-  Co. 


Wilmington,  Delaware 
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Golf  Coiarse 
at  Bretton  Woods 


""HE  mo3t  popular  golf  balls 
used  by  the  tournament  win- 
ners on  these  beautiful  links,  in  the  shadow 
of  Mount  Washington  in  the  heart  of  the 
White  Mountains,  are  almost  invariably  the 
famous 


DUNLOP "VACS 


ft 


Because  they  are  dependable — first,  last 
and  all  the  time. 

Large  stocks  constantly  arriving  from 
England.     Buy  them  of  your  professional. 

Dunlpp  Vac  No.  29 $1.00  each 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  31 $1.00  each 

DUNLOP     RUBBER     CO.,   Ltd. 
BIRMINGHAM,  ENGLAND 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 

New  York:  T.  W.  NIBLETT,  Suite  2014-S, 

305  Fifth  Avenue. 
Toronto:    Dunlop  Tire  and   Rubber   Goods 

Co.,  Ltd. 
Unequalled  for  length  of /light — perfect  balance 
— absolute  uniformity — durability. 


FOR  »  HEN   ^    OF  BRAINS 


-MAC  &  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


What  Bonds  to  Buy 

As  peace  conditions  de- 
velop, bonds  should  ad- 
vance. Bonds  rule  strong 
in  the  face  of  falling  com- 
modity prices.  Good  bonds 
today  are  selling  remarka- 
bly low.  Babson's  Reports 
enable  you  to  take  good 
advantage  of  the  present 
opportunity. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  free.    Write  Dept.  G-42 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Welleslcy  Hills,  Mass. 

L&rgeit  Organization  of  Its  Character  in  the  World 


A  SURPLUS  OF  GRAIN  FOR  FOOD 
PREDICTED 

Broomhall,  an  English  expert  in  grain, 
was  quoted  in  June  as  saying  that  he 
looked  for  such  big  crops  in  this  country 
this  year,  while  the  prospects  from  the 
Southern  continent  were  being  so  well 
maintained,  that  supplies  of  grain  promised 
to  be  ample  for  all  needs  of  consumers. 
Moreover,  this  conviction  Avas  being 
strengthened  daily.  The  British  Food 
Oontroll°r  had  recently  said  in  Parliament 
that  there  was  no  fear  of  a  shortage  of 
foodstuffs  in  England,  "provided  ships 
are  available  for  transport."  Lord  Ernine 
had  said  in  a  public  address  that  there 
would  be  "a  great  fall  in  prices,  owing  to 
the  huge  American  imports."  Broom- 
hall  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
foregoing  statements  refer  to  grains  alone. 
The  position  of  meats,  fats,  and  oils  was 
not  satisfactory  and  food  officials  had 
said  that  the  reimposition  of  control  was 
possible. 

But  "if  the  outturn  of  the  combined 
crop  of  wheat  in  America,"  he  said,  "is 
equal  to  the  promise  of  1,200,000,000 
bushels,  there  will  be  a  huge  surplus 
upon  which  importing  countries  will  be 
able  to  draw,  and  thd  latest  estimate  of 
the  United  States  food  officials  does  not 
put  Europe's  requirements  of  United 
States  wheat  at  more  than  400,000,000 
bushels  in  1919-20,  while  such  a  crop  as 
now  estimated  should  furnish  a  surplus 
of  at  least  600,000,000  bushels."  Broom- 
hall  said  of  other  crops  that  the  prospects 
were  "fully  maintained."  Argentina  and 
Australia  have  had  seasonable  weather  for 
the  finish  of  sowing,  and  were  still  shipping 
very  fair  quantities  from  huge  stocks  on 
hand.  "We  are  hopeful  that  much  more 
Australian  wheat  will  find  its  way  to 
England  in  the  near  future,"  he  added, 
"for  India  has  ceased  to  take  'orders' 
cargoes,  and  the  early  harvests  of  Medi- 
terranean countries  are  about  due  to 
start,  and  those  of  Danubian  lands  will 
follow  soon  afterward."  It  is  pointed 
out  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  that  Broom- 
hall's  reference  to  the  estimate  of  United 
States  officials  was  made  under  a  slight 
misapprehension  of  what  was  said.  The 
United  States  Wheat  Director  estimated 
the  minimum  world-imports  of  wheat  at 
from  750,000,000  to  800,000,000  bushels. 
After  allowing  for  exports  from  the  other 
surplus  countries,  he  said:  "It  seems  quite 
possible  there  will  fall  upon  America 
an  overseas  demand  of  410,000,000  to 
460,000,000  bushels.  Our  crop  promise  is 
between  1,100,000,000  and  1,200.000,000 
bushels.  Our  home  consumption  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  600,000,000  bushels. 
Starting  the  crop-year  with  no  reserves, 
we  are  called  upon  to  export  exceeding 
400,000,000  bushels.  It  leaves  us  only 
the  promise  of  such  adequate  reserves 
as  a  great  consuming  country  should 
carry  from  one  crop  to  another." 

R  MLROADS  DOING  A  LITTLE  BETTER 

For  the  month  of  May  the  net  income 
of  tlie  railroads  showed  some  improvement, 
with  the  best  results  so  far  this  year,  but 
they  did  not  point  to  normal  returns  unless 
rate  increases  were  obtained.  Jn  fact,  the 
ratio  of  shrinkage  of  net  income  for  months 
past,  if  continued  through  the  year,  "would 
mean  a  Federal  deficil  of  about  $600,000,- 
000."  Commenting  further  on  the  subject, 
The  It'*///  Street  Journal  says: 

"Nel  operating  income  for  May  will  be 
approximately  839,000,000  when  all  reports 
are  in.     This  compares  with  $26,000,000  for 

April  and  is  the  best  showing  the  roads  have 


Cohere  is  danger  in 
^tender  gums 


FOR 

HE  GUMS 


BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  IT 

DRMULA   0 
NEW   YORK    C»T¥ 

SPECIALIST  \H 
DISEASES  OF  THE  S0UT5I 

PREPARED  FOR  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

DENTAL  PROFESSION 

Ibrhatfs 

FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


TO  preserve 
healthy  teeth 
the  ordinary 
tooth-paste  is  futile. 
You  must  first  care 
for  the  gums,  on 
which  tooth  health 
depends. 

How  many  people 
think  of  this?  Yet 
four  out  of  five  peo- 
pie  over  forty  suffer 
from  gunvdecay,  or 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease). 

At  first  the  gums 
become  tender, 
though  actual  gum- 
shrinkage  is 
imperceptible.  But 
in  time  recedi  ng 
gums  will  surely 
loosen  your  teeth, 
and  then  only  a 
dentist  can  save 
them. 


For han's  (For  the 
Gums)  prevents  Pyor- 
rhea, if  used  in  lime 
and  used  consistency. 
This  means  that  it 
prevents  gum-shrink- 
age, gum-tenderness, 
gum -bleeding.  So. 
automatically.  For- 
han  s  prevents  tooth 

oosening. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  It  scien- 
tifically cleans  the 
teeth  —  keeps  them 
white  and  clean. 

If  gum -shrinkage 
has  already  set  in, 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 
All  Druggists 

in  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FORHAX  CO. 
200  6th  An.,  N.  Y. 


FDR  THE  SMALL  HEIME-BUILD  ER 


A  new  service  which  saves  .it  least  10'  ,   in  cost,  ofiVrs  ex- 
clusive designs  ami  the  cooperation  of  leading  architects. 
Designs  for  American  Homes,  Vol.  1 
SI. 00  post  paid,  tells  about  this  service. 
Architectural   Corp..  18  E.  41st  St..  New  York 


The  Best 
Recommendation  of 
S.  W.  Straus  &  Co. 

SIXTY-TWO  per  cent  of  our 
new  customers  come  to  us  as 
the  result  of  recommendations 
by  our  old  clients.  They  find  such 
satisfaction  in  the  securities  we 
sell  and  the  service  we  render  that 
they  urge  their  relatives  and  friends 
to  invest  through  us  in  order  to 
gain  safety,  a  good  income,  and 
complete  freedom  from  care. 

You  should  investigate  the  sound 
first  mortgage  6%  serial  bonds 
safeguarded  under  the  Straus  Plan. 
Write  for  valuable  literature  and 
ask  for 

Circular  No.  H-  920 

S3£STRAXJS  &  CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Detroit     Minneapolis    San  Francisco     Philadelphia 


37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


Even  better 
than  money 

"A.  B.  A."  Cheques  are  better 
than  actual  money  for  the  tra- 
veler for  several  reasons:  They 
are  more  convenient  to  carry — 
less  bulky.  They  are  safer,  be- 
cause no  one  can  use  them 
until  you  have  countersigned 
them.  Your  countersignature  on 
an  "A.  B.  A."  Cheque  in  the 
presence  of  the  person  accepting 
the  cheque,  is  the  only  identifi- 
cation required. 

They  do  not  have  to  be  changed  into 
another  kind  of  money  when  you  go 
from  one  country  into  another.  They 
are  like  dollars  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada;  like  pounds, shillings  and  pence 
in  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Colonies;  like  francs  in  France,  lire  in 
Italy,  and  so  on.  In  other  words  they 
are  accepted  internationally  for  payment 
of  goods  and  services  — "The  safest, 
handiest  travel  funds." 


Get  them  at  your  bank,  or  write 
Bankers  Trust  Company,  New 
York,  for  booklet  and  information 
as  to  where  they  may  be  had  in 
your  vicinity* 


"A.B.A."HE  Cheques 


'First     Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD   BONDS 


7 

^g  Secured    by    income-bringing,     Fireproof     Apart- 

^K  £\*7  inent  and  Business  Propei  ties  located  in  the 
^B  \Jff*.  larger,  most  prosperous  cities  of  the  ricl)  and 
V      //I  growing  SOUTH. 

^^       *  v  Our  Safeguarded  Gold    Bonds   are  of   established 
strength.     They  are  not  speculative.      Banks,  Trustees  and  in- 
dividuals in  every  part  uf  the  Nation  have  purchased  them.   All 
pronounce  them  "prompt  paying  and  superior."  Denominations: 
SlOOo,  $500.  $100.     Interest  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
A*k    for    booklets,   "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"   and 
"MILLER  SERVICE,  how  this    protects  and  safeguards 
the   Bond  Buyer's  Investment  Interests." 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz  Building  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Also  Miami,  Ft  a. 


Double  Rotar 
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Sprinkles  Like 
Rain  —  75  ft.  in  Diameter 

Turning;  faucet  reduces  sprinkling 
to  any  area.  Takea  all  disaeree- 
ableness  out  of  sprinkling.  Docb 
work  quicker,  easier  and  better. 
Saves  its  cost  in  few  weeks  In  water 
ting;  practically  eliminates  all  work  in  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  etc. 
in  Davi*  Trial  Once  you  see  sprinkler 
-2Z  F         JL____L  working  yoa  will   never 

give  it  up.  Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free  Book. 
DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  G.teway  Station,  Kansas  City   Missouri. 

JUPITER  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  Dskura  Building,  _^_  Portland,  Oregan, 
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made  (his  year,  Imt  May  is  normally  better 
than  any  of  tlif  preceding  four  months. 
This  year's  net  operating  income  compares 
by  months  with  the  average  For  the  corre- 
sponding iiionflts  of  the  three  besl  years  as 
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follows: 

me 

May W!l,(K)tl,»n() 

April 26,143,000 

March 10,842,000 

February 10,106,000 

January 18,784,000 


Thru   i,<  01 

i  magi 

$77,386,1 

67,289,000 
68,251,000 
47,934,000 
56,613,000 


Decrease 
$38,385,000 
41,146,000 
57.409,000 
37,828,000 
37,829,000 


Total $104,876,000       $317,472,000       $212,597,000 

"  In  these  Ave  months  of  1918  nel  income 
was  $213,850,000,  or  8109,000,000  more 
than  lliis  year.  That  was  before  the  wage 
increases,  granted  in  May  but  retroactive 
to  January  1,  had  been  charged  into  ex- 
penses. This  year's  June  net  will  make  a 
superficially  good  comparison  with  last 
year,  but  only  because  about  $132,000,000 
was  charged  into  June  expenses  last  year  on 
account  of  the  first  five  months'  accrual  of 
wage  increases  and  produced  an  operating 
deficit  for  that  month  of  $65,000,000. 

"  Rates  and  expenses  are  now  on  a  fairly 
settled  basis  as  established  by  the  Railroad 
Administration,  altho  there  are  the  de- 
mands of  the  four  brotherhoods  for  puni- 
tive overtime  and  the  new  demands  of  the 
shopmen  to  be  dealt  with.  Comparisons 
with  last  year  for  the  remaining  seven 
months  of  1919  will  be  distorted,  because 
of  the  rate  and  fare  increases  and  the 
successive  wage  advances  of  1918.  More 
trustworthy  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
from  comparisons  with  the  average  figures 
of  the  test  years.  If  the  rate  of  decrease 
in  net  operating  income  from  the  corre- 
sponding figures  of  that  period  continues 
throughout  the  remainder  of  this  year  as  it 
has  been  for  the  first  five  months,  the  net 
operating  income  for  1919  will  be  approxi- 
mately $300,000,000  and  the  Federal  con- 
trol deficit  will  be  upward  of  $600,000,000. 
In  any  case,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  under  $500,- 
000,000. 

"It  would  take  about  20  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  freight-rates  to  restore  net  earn- 
ings to  the  level  of  the  three-year  average, 
or  the  Federal  compensation.  That  would 
still  be  less  than  6  per  cent,  return  on  the 
book  value  of  the  properties  at  the  close  of 
the  test-period.  Since  the  latter  date  capi- 
tal expenditures,  including  the  equipment 
ordered  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
and  charged  against  the  companies,  have 
been  upward  of  $1,000,000,000.  For  1918 
alone  they  were  $839,000,000.  Six  per 
cent,  on  the  additional  investment  calls  for 
an  additional  $60,000,000  of  net  earnings." 

THREE-FOURTHS  OF  THE  WORLD'S 
TIN-PLATE  SUPPLY  NOW  PRO- 
DUCED BY  US 

Not  so  many  years  ago  the  poverty  of 
this  country  in  production  of  tin-plate  was 
a  common  fact  in  economic  discussion, 
while  in  tariff  legislation  it  cut  something 
of  a  sizable  figure.  Accordingly,  it  is 
believed  that  the  Welsh  tin-plate  manu- 
facturers, who  are  coming  to  this  country 
to  study  our  manufacturing  methods,  will 
be  surprized  to  find  the  United  States 
producing  three-fourths  of  the  tin-plate  of 
the  Avorld,  while  twenty  years  ago  she  pro- 
duced none  at  all.  Meantime,  our  imports 
have  fallen  from  1,000,000,000  pounds  in 
the  year  in  which  our  industry  was  begun 
to  practically  nothing  in  1918.  Production, 
which  made  its  first  record  in  1891 , amounted 
in  that  year  to  about  3,000,000  pounds; 
it  reached  1,000,000.000  in  1903,  2,000,- 
000,000  in  1912,  3,387,000,000  in  1917,  and 
approximately  a  like  quantity  in  1918.  In 
some  further  remarks  on  this  subject  a  re- 
cent bulletin  of  the  National  City  Bank  said: 

"This  rapid  growth  in  our  domestic  pro- 
duction only  comfortably  supplied  our  do- 
mestic requirements  until  within  recent 
years,  for  it  was  not  until  1900  that  our 
exportations  reached  as  much  as  1,000,000 
pounds,  advancing  to  26,000,000  pounds  in 
1910  and  106,000,000  pounds  in  1914,  the 


As  good  as  new 
—for  6  cents 

Vulcanize  your  punctured  tubes  per- 
manently—  in  5  minutes  —  and  make 
them  as  good  as  new. 

It's  easier  than  putting  on  a  temporary 
"cold  patch" — quicker  than  changing 
tubes. 

Anybody  can  use  a  Shalcr  Vulcanizer — 
anywhere,  in  any  weather — and  really 
vulcanize  a  firm,  flat,  feather-edge  re- 
pair in  5  minutes — so  perfectly  that  it 
won't  come  off  without  tearing  the  tube. 


5 -Minute  Vulcanizer 

Complete  Outfit  $1.50  At  All  Dealers 

(Prices  slightly  higher  west  of  the  Rockies 
and  in  Canada) 

In  compact  box — -including  the  Shaler 

Vulcanizer  and  12  Patch-&-Heat  Uhits 

(6  round  and  6  oblong)  for  punctures, 

cuts  and  tears. 

Additional  Patch-&-Heat  Units,  75c  a 

dozen — make  the  cost  of  each  repair 

only  about  6  cents. 

Have  your  dealer  show  you  how  it 
works.  Write  for  FREE  Book. 
"The  Care  and   Repair  of  Tires" 

C.  A.  SHALER   COMPANY 

1205  Fourth  Street,  Waupun,  Wisconsin 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


TEACH  YOUR  CHILD  AT  HOME 

from  the  time  he  is  four  years  old,  by  the 
latest  scientific  methods,  and  PUT  HIM 
AHEAD  OF  HIS  FRIENDS  and  plavmates 
or  make  him  LEAD  HIS  CLASS  IF  IN 
SCHOOL.  The  leading  child  specialists  in  the 
country  will  show  you  how.     Write  today  to 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  9  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Not  Filled  With  Air 

YOU  CAN'T   SINK 

with  a 

K  A  PO 

LIFE-SAVING 

WING.  WATER  VEST,  OCEAN  WAISTCOAT 
OR  CANOE  AND  MOTOR-BOAT  PILLOW 

Because 

they  are  filled  with  Kapo  Ceibasilk,  a  few  ounces 
of  which,  as  used  in  our  life-saving  products,  will 
support  the  heaviest  person  in  the  water  for  three 
months. 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Children 

Go  to  your  department  or  sporting-goods  store 
and  see  these  wonderful  life-savers,  or  send  to  us 
for  a  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

KAPO  MFG.  CO. 

16  HARCOURT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


Omaha 


"Where  "there's  Iwrring  Prosperrtij" 

Omaha  wholesalers  distribute  annually 
an  average  oi  $1,180  worth  ol  merchandise 
tor  every  persbn.jn  theuv territory^  The 
nation's  per  capita  average  for  wholesalers 

is  $300: 

Nine  trunk  line  railways  and  twenty-two 
branches— thirteen  national  highways. 
Five  hundred  thousand  population  within 
radius  of  fifty  miles.  Ideal  location  for 
distributors. 

Do  you  knoiv  thtu.Omfthu,  the  thirty-fourth  city  in  number 
of  pc-'plc  i   thirteenth  in  barik  vv- 


year  preceding  th^  war.  Then  thpv  jumped 
to  516,000,000  pounds  in  1916,  560,000,000 
in  1917,  and  in  the  fiscal  year  1918  just  end- 
ed approximated  600,000,000  pounds.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  war  our  production  of 
tin-plate  formed  approximately  two-thirds 
of  that  of  the  world,  but  with  the  fall-off  in 
production  in  the  other  tin-plate  producing 
countries,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France, 
and  Belgium,  our  production  at  the  present 
time  forms  about  three-fourths  of  the  out- 
put of  the  world. 

"The  tin-plate  production  of  the  world 
at  the  beginning  of  the  war  occurred  chiefly 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
manv,  France,  and  Belgium  and  amount  ed 
with  us  to  about  2,250,000,000  pounds, 
Great  Britain,  approximately  785,000,000; 
Germany,  157,000,000;  France,  approxi- 
mately, 90,000,000;  and  Belgium,  about 
56,000,000  pounds.  In  all  of  the  European 
countries  the  product,  of  course,  declined 
and  with  us  increased  more  than  50  per 
cent.,  and  as  a  result  our  share  of  the 
world's  output  can  now  be  safely  stated  at 
approximately  75  per  cent. 

"With  this  increase  in  our  own  output 
during  the  war-period,  coupled  with  the  de- 
cline in  production  in  the  other  tin-plate 
manufacturing  countries,  we  have  become 
the  world's  chief  distributer  of  that  article, 
and  in  1918  sent  the  product  of  our  tin-plate 
factories  to  more  than  fifty  countries  and 
colonies  scattered  over  the  entire  world. 
To  Europe,  the  other  tin-plate  producer  of 
the  world,  we  sent  in  1918,  119,000,000 
pounds;  to  Asia,  158,000,000;  to  South 
America,  142,000,000;  to  North  America, 
other  than  the  United  States,  135,000,000; 
to  Oceania,  nearly  4,000,000,  and  to  Africa, 
over  2,000,000  pounds. 

' '  Considerable  quantities  of  this  tin-plate 
exported  went  back  to  the  very  spot  from 
which  we  drew  the  pig  tin  from  which  it 
was  manufactured,  for  all  of  the  tin  used  in 
our  production  of  tin-plate  is  drawn  from 
other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  importation 
of  pig  tin,  which  amounted  to  $55,000,000  in 
value  in  1917,  was  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
Straits  Settlements,  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Great  Britain,  Hongkong,  Australia,  and 
China,  also  limited  quantities  of  tin  ore 
from  our  South- American  neighbor,  Bolivia, 
tho  by  far  the  largest  quantity  was  from 
Straits  Settlements  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies.  To  the  Straits  Settlements  we  sent 
in  1917  in  exchange  for  their  raw  tin  about 
13,000,000  pounds  of  our  tin-plate;  to  the 
Dutch  East  Indies,  31,000,000  pounds;  to 
Hongkong,  22,000,000;  to  Australia,  15,- 
000,000;  to  China,  30,000,000;  to  England, 
over  16,000,000  pounds;  to  Bolivia,  from 
which  we  now  draw  about  $10,000,000 
worth  a  year  of  tin  ore,  we  sent  about  500,- 
000  pounds  of  tin-plate  in  exchange  in  1917. 

"The  value  of  the  tin-plate  produced  in 
1918  is  estimated  at  about  $200,000,000. 
The  census  valuation  of  the  production  in 
1914  was  approximately  $70,000,000,  and 
as  the  quantity  produced  in  1918  was  about 
50  per  cent,  more  than  in  1914  the  pro- 
duction was  approximately  three-fourths 
of  that  consumed  in  the  world." 


DO  YOU  CARE  ANYTHING  AT  ALL 
ABOUT  YOUR  CHILD'S  EDUCATION? 

Then,  whether  he  is  to  be  taught  at  home 
or-  is  going  to  school,  we  have  a  message 
for  you  which  will  cost  you  only  a  2c. 
stamp.     Write  today  to 

CALVERT  SCHOOL,  9  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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PAPER  TOWELS 

No  more  the  grimy  germy  towel. 
Today  it's  standard  to  use  Dennison's 
— soft,  safe,  sanitary.  One  dries  both 
hands. 

Write  to  Dennison.  Dept.  K 
Framlngham,  Mass.,  for  "Handy  Book" 
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insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  tire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original   efficiency.    The   Economy   is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
tip-  use  of  one-time  fuses,  ii  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Stu..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Soli   manufacturers  of  "  ARKLESS"—thc  Non- 

Uituwable  fuse  vt'th  the  lOOVo  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Fconomy  Fuses  are  also  made  m  Canada  al  Montreal 
—————— 
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MISCELLANEOUS 


Beautiful  site  for  boys'  or  girls'  camp  on  Lake 
Champlain.  Great  grove  of  hard  and  soft 
wood  trees.  50  acres  of  ground.  Finest  sani- 
tary conditions.    Sandy  bathing  beach.    To 

lease  with  privilege  of  purchase  or  sell  outright. 
Easy  terms.  2  miles  from  state  macadamized 
road.  Owner  will  erect  necessary  buildings. 
Address  Camp,  P.O.   Box   1592,  Phila.,  Pa. 


"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
$1.50  up.  50  to  7  5  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  35.000  firms  use 
it.  30  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free, 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


DISTRIBUTORS  WANTED.— We  wish  to 

?ct   in    touch   with    party   who  can    finance 
Iranch  Office  to  look  after' established  busi- 
and  develop   traveling  organization  in 
the  State  for  [asinine  Line. 

JASMINE    INK   CORPORATION 
No.  2  Hall  Street.  Norfolk,  Va. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAUS'  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR,  a  leader 
for  over  30  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat,  Clean, 
Reliable.  50  Copies  from  typewriting,  150 
from  pen.  We  invite  comparisons.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  trial  offer. 

FELIX   B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  1U  John  Street,  New  York 


Railway  Traffic  Inspectors;  ?noa  month  to 
start  and  expenses;  Travel  if  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement.  Noagclimit.  Thiee  months 
home  study.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare  for 
permanent  position.  Write  for  booklet  CM24, 
Standard  Business  Train'g  Inst.. Buffalo,  N.Y. 


SWIMMING  SCIENTIFICALLY  TAUGHT 
by  Prof.  F.  E.  Dalton  and  L.  C.  Dalton,  the 
noted  experts,  teaches  you  all  the  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  dive,  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. 
Newly  revised  and  illustrated ;  by  mail,  $r.J5. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  CO..    -    New  York 
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PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS  PATENTS  AND  ATTORNEYS 

PROTECT  YOUR  RIGHTS.— Write  for 
"Record  of  Invention"  which  contains  forms 
to  establish  evidence  of  conception  of  your  in- 
vention. Prompt,  personal  service.  Prelimi- 
nary ad  vice  without  charge.  J.  Keancy  Kelly, 
732  F  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception".  This  form,  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine, 
211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  j.  EVANS  &  CO..  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
his  whole  life — and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street.  N.  V\ '..  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  415.  Washington,  D.  C. 

MODERN    TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  the  International  Tennis 
Authority.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc.,  etc.  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
photograph-plates  of  McLoughlin,  Brookes, 
Williams.  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Cloth  bound,  $2.00;  by  mail,  $2.16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    New  York 
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Universal  recognition  of 
supreme  accomplishment 
is  ihe  resutt  of  unusual 
performance  -  often  repeated 
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The  man  with  one  of  the  most 
important  jobs  in  America 

As  we  sit  at  our  comfortable  .tables  enjoying  our 
steaks  and  our  roasts,  how  rarely  do  we  think  of  the 
man  who  makes  it  possible  for  us  to  have  them. 

He  is  the  cattle  raiser.  Like  other  men  he  is  in  busi- 
ness to  make  a  living.  He  must  receive  prices  high 
enough  to  cover  heavy  costs  and  to  bring  him  a  profit. 

Naturally  while  the  stock  raiser  wants  to  get  high 
prices  for  his  animals  you  want  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible  for  your  meat.  The  packer  would  like  to 
see  you  both  satisfied. 

For  the  success  of  the  packer — whose  average  profit 
on  beef  is  only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound — 
depends  on  volume. 

Prices  that  encourage  the  cattle  raiser  to  produce 
heavily  and  the  consumer  to  eat  generously  spell 
volume  of  business,  and  this  is  what  the  packer  needs. 

Considering  the  price  that  cattle  men  must  receive  for 
animals,  Swift  &  Company  sells  meat  at  as  low  a 
price  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  sell  it,  because  of 
competition,  large  volume,  and  efficient  methods. 

Eliminating  Swift  &  Company's  fractional  profits 
entirely  would  make  practically  no  difference  in  the 
price  of  meat  or  live  stock. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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In  two  years  he  was  where 
he  had  hoped  to  be  in  ten 


EVERY  man  who  is  worth  anything 
has  SQme  plan  for  his  life.  In  ten 
years  he  expects  to  be  at  some 
definite  point— in  business  for  himself, 
perhaps,  or  an  officer  in  the  company 
where  he  is  employed. 

But  this  is  the  striking  fact : 

Here  and  there  a  man  leaps  forward  far  in 
advance  of  his  plan.  He  covers  in  one  year  or 
two  the  distance  which  he  had  expected  to  cover 
in  ten. 

What  is  the  secret  of  such  extraordinary  prog- 
ress? John  D.  Rockefeller  once  said  that  the 
first  thousand  dollars  present  the  real  problem; 
after  that  the  rest  is  easy.  In  other  words,  it  is 
the  start  forward  that  counts. 

What  is  it  that  gives  men  the  sort  of  start 
that  makes  later  progress  so  rapid  ? 

Let  us  answer  the  question,  not  from  theory, 
but  from  the  actual  experience  of  such  a  man. 

Two  years  ago  S.  L.  Metcalf,  Sales  Manager 
of  thfe  Fuller  Brush  Company,  Hartford,  Conn., 
enrolled  in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 
This  company  has  more  than  1,000  salesmen. 
As  Sales  Manager,  Mr.  Metcalf  had  a  good 
knowledge  of  one  department  of  the  business — 
his  own.  Since  then  he  has  also  been  made 
Secretary  of  his  company  as  well  as  a  Director. 

A  few  weeks  ago  he  wrote  this  letter: 


"  The  turning  point  in  my  life 


t* 


"i  attribute  a  good  deal  of  my  success  to  the  Alexander 
Hamilton  Institute  Course  and  Service.  Just  about  two  years 
ago  I  enrolled.      This  I  believe  teas  the  turning  point  in  my  life. 

"During  the  past  two  years  my  salary  has  increased  more 
than  400%.  This  has  been  due  to  the  rather  remarkable 
increase  the  Fuller  Brush  Company  has  had  in  sales.  These 
sales  are  indirectly  the  result  of  the  ideas  I  have  received  from 
your  Course.' " 

You  must  do  something  to  make 
yourself  stand  out 

THE  lesson  from  Mr.  Metcalf  s  experience  is 
very  obvious.  He  acquired  the  knowledge 
that  made  it  possible  for  him  to  add  to  the  profits 
of  his  company ;  and  promotion  followed  as  inev- 
itably as  day  follows  night. 

Too  many  men  expect  promotion  to  come 
simply  because  they  have  been  several  years  on 
the  job,  and  have  worked  hard.  Big  promotions 
are  not  won  that  way.  A  man  must  do  something 
to  make  himself  stand  out. 


For  years  the 
Alexander  Hamilton 
Institute  has  been 
giving  men  the  kind 
of  training  that  makes 
a  man  stand  out — the 
all-round  knowledge 
of  all  departments  of 
business  that  fits  him 
to  direct  the  work  of 
other  men. 


S.  L.  Metcalf,  Secretary  and  a  Director  of  the 
Fuller  Brush  Company.     He  speaks  of  his  enrol- 
ment in  the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  as  the 
"turning  point"  in  his  life. 


The  kind  of  men  enrolled 

THOUSANDS  of  successful  executives  en- 
rolled with  the  Institute  are  proof  that  this 
training  does  help  men  to  increase  their  earning 
power;  to  rise  to  larger  positions. 

The  Institute  Course  is  designed  exclusively  for 
big  men.  They  may  be  presidents  of  corporations : 
15,000  of  the  85,000  subscribers  were  presidents 
of  corporations  when  they  enrolled  for  the  Course. 

They  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  department 
heads,  salesmen,  engineers  or  accountants.  The  test 
of  their  bigness  is  not  the  position  they  hold  today 
but  the  size  of  their  vision  and  plan  for  the  future. 

Advisory  Council 

NO  man  is  too  big;  no  ambitious  man  is  too 
small  to  learn  from  an  Institution  which 
has  on  its  Advisory  Council  men  like  these: 
Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  the  financier  ;  General 
Coleman  duPont,  the  well-known  business  exec- 
utive; John  Hays  Hammond,  the  eminent  en- 
gineer; Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,  the  statistician  and 
economist ;  and  Joseph  French  Johnson,  Dean 
of  the  New  York  University  School  of  Commerce. 

The  first  step  up  is  easy 

YOU,  too,  can  make  the  next  two  years  count 
tremendously.  So  that  you  may  easily  in- 
vestigate the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute's 
Modern  Business  Course  and  Service,  a  112-page 
book  has  been  prepared,  "Forging  Ahead  in 
Business.'  It  contains  valuable  business  infor- 
mation, the  result  of  ten  years'  experience  in 
training  men  for  larger  places  in  the  business 
world.     Send  for  your  free  copy  today. 

ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  INSTITUTE 

115  Astor  Place  New  York  City 

Send  me      Forging  Ahead  in  Business"  FREE 
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STENOGRAPHERS 


TYPISTS 


RITE 
THE 


NEW  WAY 

EARN  $25  TO  $40  A  WEEK 

DON'T  be  satisfied  with  $8.00  to  $15.00 
weekly.  Don't  be  held  back  by  the  old 
way  in  typewriting!  Learn  the  wonderful 
New  Way,  at  home,  in  10  simple,  easy  lessons. 
Earn  $25.00,  $30.00,  $35.00,  and  even  $40.00  a 
week!  Already  thousands  of  stenographers  and 
other  typewriter  users  who  never  exceeded  30  to 
40  words  a  minute  are  writing  80  to  100  words  a 
minute,  with  half  the  effort  and  with  infinitely 
greater  accuracy;  and  their  salaries  have  been 
doubled  and  trebled. 

80  TO  100  WORDS  A  MINUTE  GUARANTEED 

Most  stenographers  get  only  $8.00  to  J  15.00  a  week, 
simply  Ijecause  they  lack  speed  and  accuracy  on  the 
typewriter.  No  matter  how  good  you  are  at  short- 
hand, you  can  never  expect  much  increase  in  pay  until 
you  get  speed — real  speed — and  accuracy  on  the  type- 
writer. You  can  typewrite  80  to  100  words  per  min- 
ute the  NEW  WAY! 

LEARN  AT  HOME— 10  EASY  LESSONS 

Think  of  it!  Only  10  easy  lessons.  Not  the  slightest 
interference  with  your  present  work.  You  learn  at 
home  quickly  and  easily,  improving  in  speed  with  the 
VERY  FIRST  LESSON!  Special  GYMNASTIC 
Finger  Training  Exercises  bring  results  in  DAYS  that 
ordinary  methods  will  not  produce  in  MONTHS. 
Among  the  thousands  of  operators  who  have  taken  up 
this  system  are  many  who  were  so-called  "  touch  " 
writers — yet  there  has  not  l>een  a  single  one  who  hasn't 
doubled  or  trebled  his  or  her  speed  and  accuracy! 

NEW    BOOK    FREE  !  !  ! 

We  cannot  describe  here  the  principle  of  this  new 
method.  But  we  have  prepared  a  32-page  book  which 
tells  all  about  it  in  complete  detail.  No  instruction 
book  ever  written,  no  matter  what  it  costs,  pvr  told 
so  plainly  the  real  WHY  and  HOW  of  expert  type- 
writing.   Mail  coupon  or  postal  today — NOW. 

T^riljrLx^ogts  School 

KlTw    WAY   IN  SHOWTHANO  AND   TVPEWHITINO 
3227   COLLEGE   HILL.   SI'KINUKIELI),  OHIO 


USE  THIS   FOR   BIGGER  PAY 

THE   TULLOSS    SCHOOL    OF   TYPEWRITING, 

3227  College  Hill,  Springfield,  Ohio. 
Please  send  me  your  free  book  on  Typewriting. 
inrurs  no  obligation  whatever  on  my  part* 
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^r    To  interest  and 
develop  your  boy- 
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AS  he  inclines  in  reading  so  your 
boy  grows.    Good  reading  habits 


/  started  early  assure  healthy  mental 
—•s  traits  and  develop  ambition.  The  spe- 
cial articles,  the  stories,  the  departments  In 

AmericanBoy 

"The  Biggest.  Brightest,  Best  Magazine 
for  Boys  in  all  the  World" 
are  edited  to  give  boys  "reading -with  a  future 
to  it. "  Hundreds  of  thousands  ql  American  boys 
draw  inspiration  and  delight  from  its  pages 
every  month.  Give  your  boy  this  splendid  start. 
soc  a  copy  on  news-stands — £2.00  a  year  by  mail. 
THE  SPRAGUE  PUBLISHING  CO. 
2  American  Building  Detroit,  Mich. 


What's  Wrong  With  Democracy  ? 

"  DECIMALIZATION  " 

or  PROGRESSIVE  SELECTION 

puts  its  finger  on  the  spot  and  gives  the  cure. 
Avoids  "Direct  Action"  by  deliberate  action.  Serves 
notice  on  all  factions!  Indorsed  by  DR.  FRANK 
CRANE  and  many  others.  In  pamphlet  form, 
2  copies  one  dime,  50  copies  Jr.. 00. 

JOHN  QUIGGAN.  18  Jacob  Street,  New  York 


STUDY  AT  HOME 

Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

_'  trained  men  win  high  positions 

r  and  bif?  success  in  business  and 

,'  public    life.    Greater    opportu- 

.  nities  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

f  independent— be  a  leader.  Law- 

^™  yers  earn 

$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 

We  paide  you  step  by  Btep.  You  can  train  at  homo 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  ifyou  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  pago 
"Law  Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them—  now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  752-LC,    Chicago 


Mona  Lisa— Da  Vinci 


Own  This  Art  Galle 


ONE  HUNDRED  reproductions  In  color 
of  some  of  the  best  known  works  of 
Rubens,  Turner,  Velasquez,  Millet,  Meis- 
sonier,  and  other  noted  artists,  the  orig- 
inals of  which  are  valued  at  over  five 
million  dollars,  handsomely  bound  in  two 
volumes.  11  by  18  inches  in  size,  in  such 
a  way  that  any  desired  picture  can  be 
readily  detached  for  framing.    These 

Famous  Paintings 

of  which  we  have  only  a  limited  supply 
remaining  will  be  shipped  to  you  at  a  re- 
markably low  price  ana  upon  easy  terms 
at  your  request.  Write  us  to-dnp  for 
details  if  you  would  not  miss  this  ex- 
ceptional opportunity. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Foudh  Avenue,  New  York 


LANGUAGES  8KS&S 


l«l*i.l~.~iif,.T. 


ON    ALL 


Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records, 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE   PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Ltnguistry 

War  has  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 
who  know  languages.  Prepare  now  to  better  your 
position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended   by    educators   in   leading   colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  V. 


INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  ON  THE  BODY 

By  Paul  Dubois,  M.D.  12mo,  Cloth,  64  pages.    60  cents. 
FUNK  k  WAGNALLS   COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


LITTLE  TRAINING  COURSES 

IN  THE  ART  OF  WRITING 

AND  SPEAKING 


75  cents  per  volume.  Intensely  interesting  little 
books  to  read  and  study  —  mighty  handy  and 
practicable  for  quick  and  ready  reference.  By 
Sherwin  Cody,  famous  modern  teacher  of  prac- 
tical English. 

Story  Writing  and  Journalism 

A  valuable  little  course  full  of  useful  hints  for  all 
who  would  put  more  power  and  punch  into  stories, 
advertisements,  letters,  booklets,  speeches,  sales  talks, 
etc.  Takes  up  journalism,  short  story  writing,  material, 
ideas,  plot,  how  to  write,  etc.,  etc  Cloth  bound,  126 
pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 

How  and  What  to  Read  ~Suj,]y 


of  Lit- 
erature^— what  constitutes  a  good  Poem?  Essay?  Novel? 
Modern  Literature.  How  To  Read  the  Best 
Poetry— :How  To  Study  Shakespeare — The 
Romantic    Novelists,   Scott,  Hugo,  Dumas 
— The  Realistic  Novelists, 
Dickens,  Thackeray,  Balzac — 
The  Short  Story.   Poe,   Haw- 
thorne, Maupassant.    Classics 
for  young  people,  etc.     Cloth, 
130  pages,  75  cents  postpaid. 


Grammar  _c^aacnd- 


75^ 

EACH 
HANDY 

DEPENDABLE 
AUTHORITATIVE- 
GUIDES  TO 

GOOD 

ENGLISH 


intensely    interesting.      He 
makes  the  study  of  grammar 
delightfully  attractive.  Inval- 
uable as  an  ever-handy   little 
reference  book.    Cloth,  127  pages.    75  cents  postpaid. 

MrV»nr/  ?#«r#is  —The  Study  of  Spelling  — 
WOW  aiUUy  Letter3  and  Sounds  -Word- 
Building  Rules  and  Applications  — Pronunciation  — 
A  Spelling  Drill,  etc.    Cloth,  128    pages,  75c  postpaid. 

Composition -^^^^^X 

writing.  Takes  up  the  method  of  the  masters — dic- 
tion, figures  of  speech,  style,  humor,  ridicule.  The 
rhetorical,  impassioned,  and  lofty  styles.  Reserve, 
criticism.  The  style  of  fiction,  narrative,  description 
and  dialogue.  Epigrammatic  style.  Simplicity.  Har- 
mony of  style.  Imagination  and  reality.  Contrast, 
etc.,  etc.    Cloth,  128  pages,  7 5   cents  postpaid. 

Dictionary  of  Errors  ~£sJ3&gi 

ence  and  help  in  matters  of  punctuation,  capitalization, 
pronunciation  and  grammar.  Explains  and  corrects 
errors  in  business  and  social  letter  writing.  Errors  in 
the  use  of  words,  etc.    Cloth,  136  pages,  75c  postpaid. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave  ..New  York 


SOMETIMES  WE  SEE  APERSON  WHO  DOESN'T  USE  A 

WHITING-ADAMS 

trade  VULCANna,.  rubber  cemented 

SHAVING-BRUSH 

Very  full  of  smooth  best  quality  bristles  or  badger 
hair.  They  make  shaving  a  pleasure.  Treated  with 
U.  S.  Government's  process  of  preventing  infection.  Anthrax 
cannot  come  from  them. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN  L.  WHITING  J.  J.  ADAMS  CO.,  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

Brush  Manufacturers  for  Over  109  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


: 
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WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD   BUILDINGS 

Any  lena//i  of  Si/i/c//na  rory/ny  6y  2ff. 
Wo//  //e/y/i/s.  a/rSib  eave.  7-/0  or  //-6 ' 


'     6'- 8"- IP'- 12'- 16' 


I8-20 -24- -28-30 


TYPE  1  {C/eorSpoo)  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2{r«o  Soy)  BUILDINGS 
One  Row  of  Co/umns  in  Cen/er 


Siae  Say 
16-  20' 
25- 30' 


Cen/er  Bay 

18'- 20- 24' 

28'-  30' 


TYPE  3(rAree  Boy)  BUILDINGS 
Two  Rows  of '  Cb/umns  in  /n/er/or 

Widths -50'  52- 56 -58'- 60-64 
68'-  70'-  74-78-  80-  84-90' 


^<r<^>>^. 


,  '  Side  Bay 
.'  20-25' 
30' 


Cen/er  Bay 
20- 24-' 
28-30' 


TYPE  3 M(Afon//or) BUILDINGS 

Widths  -  60-  64  -  68'  -  70'-74' 

80'-84'-90' 


TYPE  A-(foar  Soy)  BUILDINGS 

T/.ree  /?ows  of  Co/umns  in  /n/erior 

urjiL  8°'   (4  Says    @    20') 

W,dthS-.00'(^^5@   25-) 

CONTINUOUS  MONITOR  12-0" 
WIDE  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  At 
RIDGE    OF  ANY   BUILDING 


"We  have  erected  250,000  square  feet  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  in  the  last  six  months" 


OTHER  leading  manufacturers  have  shown 
their  complete  satisfaction  with  Truscon 
Standard  Buildings  by  repeat  orders.  These 
industries  include  Anderson  Motor  Co.  (see 
illustration),  American  Can  Company,  Packard 
Motor  Car  Co.,  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Co., 
Postum  Cereal  Co.,  Southern  Car  &  Equipment 
Co.,  U.  S.  Coal  &  Coke  Co.,  Linde  Air  Prod- 
ucts Co.,  Ford  Motor  Co.,  U.  S.  Aluminum 
Co.,  Atlantic  Refining  Co.,  American  Inter- 
national Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Ingersoll- 
RandCo.,  U.  S.  Government,  etc. 

Through  actual  use  these  companies  have 
found  that  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are 
economical  and  at  the  same  time  permanent, 
fireproof,  weathertight  and  substantial. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  have  both  high 
salvage    value    and    flexibility    of    construction. 


— Bethlehem  Loading  Company 

Being  made  entirely  from  interchangeable  steel 
panels  they  can  be  re-erected  in  new  location, 
re-arranged,  reduced  or  enlarged  in  size  without 
loss  or  depreciation. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these  build- 
ings are  shipped  promptly.  Furnished  in  any 
length,  various  heights,  and  widths  up  to  one 
hundred  feet. 

Get  This  Information  for 
Your  Business 

Let  us  send  you  our  catalog  and  complete  de- 
tails about  Truscon  Standard  Buildings.  Then 
when  you  suddenly  need  new  space  for  your 
machine  shop,  tool  room,  paint  shop,  foundry, 
garage,  warehouse,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  etc., 
you  will  have  just  the  information  you  need  for 
quick  reference.  The  coupon  below,  or  a  letter 
from  you,  will  bring  complete  details. 


TRUSCON 

STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


TRUSCON  STEEL  COMPANY 

Youngs  town,  Ohio 
Warehouses  and  Sales  Offices  in  Principal  Cities 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Metal  Lath,  Steel 
Windows,  Steel  Buildings,  Pressed 
Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc. 


■  M 

s  ! ' » i , 

TRUSCON 
STEEL  COMPANY 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Send  catalog  and  information 

on  type Tru.  con 

Standard  Building ft.  long 

ft.  wide ft.  high, 

o  be  n^ed  for 

Writ!  name  and  address  in  margin  betow.  l.d. 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL    DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  announcements  of  which  appear  in  The 
Digest  during  July.  The  July  5th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write 
for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  -we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  .AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Judson  College Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The    Bishop's    School La    Jolla,    Cal. 

Anna    Head   School Berkeley,   Cal. 

Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point   School Stamford,   Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterhury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  0. 

Fairmont  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  P.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss   Harris'   Fla.    School Miami,    Fla. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello   Seminary Godfrey,   111. 

Rockford    College Rockf ord,    111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbott  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,    Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School .  .  Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell   Seminary Auburndale,   Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's   School Boston,   Mass. 

MacDuffie    School Springfield,    Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines   School Brewster,   Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton    College Norton,    Mass. 

Whiting   Hall South    Sudbury,    Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.   Louis,   Mo. 

William  Woods   College Fulton,   Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place   School Summit,   N.  J. 

St.   Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Bingham  ton,  N.  Y. 

L'Ecole  Francaise New  York  City 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn   Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,    Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,    Pa. 

Cowles   School Philadelphia,   Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Rwarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills   School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Ocontz    School Ogontz,    Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley  School Bryn    Mawr,   Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley   Hall Charleston,   S.   C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,   Tenn. 

Averett   College Danville,    Va. 

Mary   Baldwin    Seminary Staunton,   Va. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

Fauquier   Institute Warrenton,   Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  College Lynchburg,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Southern   College Petersburg,   Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia   College Roanoke,  Va. 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.   Hilda's   Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary.  ..Milwaukee,  Wis. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School.  .Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Keewatin  Academy Lake  Villa,  111. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer    Academy So.    BySeld,    Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston  Seminary Easthampton,   Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,   Mass. 

Shattuck   School Faribault,    Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  Springs  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Maplewood   School Concord ville.   Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen    School Pennsburg,    Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.    Episcopal    School Lynchburg,    Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 
H.  F.  Bar  Ranch  School Buffalo,  Wyoming 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,   Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Mil.  Academy San  Rafael,  Cal. 

Page   Military  Academy Los  Angeles,   Cal. 

Stamford   Military  Acad Stamford,  Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,  111. 

Western   Mil.   Academy Alton,   111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Acad Gulf  port,  Miss. 

Kemper    Military    School Boon  ville.    Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy  " Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy ...  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  ..  .Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami    Mil.   Institute Germantown,   Ohio 

Ohio   Mil.   Institute Cincinnati,   Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn.  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The   Citadel Charleston,  S.   C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.   C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  .Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  .Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee    Mil.    Academy Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

B'.ackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Academy Staunton,   Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School. Lewisburc,  \V.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy.  .Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines.  ..  .Houghton,  Mich. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Coll.  of  Dent.,  Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  HI. 

Coll.  of  Med.,  Univ.  of  111 Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky. 

Clark    College   Worcester,  Mass. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Training  School  for  Public  Service,  New  York  City 
Mercer  Hospital  Training  School.  .  .  .Trenton,  N.  J. 
Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean    Academy Franklin,    Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,    Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration.  . .   New  York  City 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Starkey   Seminary    Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute .    .  .Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson    Seminary Williamsport,    Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Wyoming    Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible   College Boston,   Mass. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions.  ..  Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics.  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.  .Washington,  D.  C. 
American   Coll.   Phys.  Education.  ..  .Chicago,   111. 

Chicago  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Bush    Conservatory    of    Music Chicago,    111. 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,   111. 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind!  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111. 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School.   .  .Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  111. 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch.  .  .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking .   Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge.Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Amer.  Acad,  of  Dramatic  Art.... New  York  City 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.   Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts.  .Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Williams  School  of  Expression.  ..  .Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  BACKWARD 

CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,   Mo. 

Elm  Hill   School Barre,   Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Florence  Nightingale  School New  York  City 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  Mo. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School   Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SUMMER  CAMPS 

Junior  Plattsburg Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 
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The  Literary  Digest  for  July  2(>,    l()l() 


With  this  advertisement  is 
made  the  first  public  announce- 
ment by  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  of  an  expedition  vitally 
important  to  every  manufacturer 
and  business  man  in  America. 


JAMES  H.  COLLINS 

Traveler,  Writer  and  Business  Expert 


of  international  fame,  will  spend  perhaps  a  year — 
whatever  time  is  necessary, — in  Central  and  South 
America  upon  a  mission  of  the  utmost  importance. 
I  expect  soon  to  see  the  development  of  an  inter- 
national trade  practice  that  does  not  now  exist,  except 
sporadically,  in  America.  We  shall  see  American  in- 
ternational commerce  expanding  along  permanent, 
safe  lines, — the  result  of  a  scientific  ground-work. 

Mr.  Collins  goes  in  response  to  a  great  national 
need. 

I  believe  that  America  is  entering  the  most 
difficult  of  all  her  fiscal  and  commercial  periods. 

Work  must  be  provided  for  our  people. 

The  cost  of  living  must  be  lowered  by  increas- 
ing the  quantity  of  manufactures  and  raw  materials- 

An  enormous  national  debt  must  be  met  and  the 
interest  thereon  provided  for  out  of  earnings. 

Confidence  and  friendship  must  be  built  up 
between  the  Americas. 

The  United  States  must  come  out  of  her 
corner.  We  must  breed  and  train  a  race  having 
the  world-vision. 

We  must  get  access  to  new  sources  of  raw 
materials  and  new  markets  for  finished  materials. 

We  must  learn  to  know  new  peoples, — their 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  traditions,  their  strengths 
and  weaknesses,  their  histories,  their  prejudices, 
and  their  opinions  about  ourselves. 

Send  two  dollars  for  a  four  months'  subscription 


These  things  we  must  get  not  only  for  our 
own  benefit  but  for  theirs. 

The  interests  of  all  nations  are  now  bound  into 
one  bundle.      We  must  watch  that  bundle. 

Its  name  is  Commerce. 

As  our  Chief  Executive  has  said  in  an  address 
at  Turin,  Italy:  The  plans  of  the  modern  world 
are  made  in  the  Counting  House.  The  men 
who  do  the  business  of  the  world  now  shape  the 
destinies  of  the  world." 

Mr.  Collins  possesses  this  large  vision  of  the 
place  of  international  commerce  in  America's 
future  life.  He  has  imagination,  knowledge,  the 
critical  sense.  His  letters  will  be  intensely  human 
and  readable,  and  above  all,  vitally  useful  to  the 
manufacturer  who  wants  to  find,  develop,  and  keep 
a  foreign  market  for  his  goods. 

Through  his  daily  column  you  will  come  to  know 
Latin  America  and  its  people.  You  will  have  an 
inkling  of  the  secrets  upon  which  England  and 
Holland  and  other  nations,  expert  in  foreign  trade, 
have  built  their  wonderful  and  permanent  struc- 
tures of  world  commerce. 

Mr.  Collins  has  already  sailed.  His  articles 
will  begin  about  September  first.  Authoritative 
foreign  and  domestic  business  news,  not  found 
elsewhere,  is  now  appearing  daily. 


THE    PHILADELPHIA    PUBLIC    LEDGER,    Philadelphia,   Pa. 
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Dixie's  Precious 
Cotton  as  Food 


2J 


EGYPT,  Brazil,  India  and  some 

other  tropical  countries  raise  cotton. 
But  the  bulk  of  the  world's  crop  is  made  in 
our  own  sunny  Dixieland. 


During   the   war 


our   cotton   was 

of  almost  inestimable  value.  It  fur- 
nished material  for  soldiers'  and  sailors'  cloth- 
ing; it  was  used  to  make  blankets,  beds,  buckets, 
boxes,  bandages,  pans,  and  carwheels;  tents; 
sails  for  ships.  It  was  a  most  important  ingre- 
dient in  making  explosives. 

But    cotton — or    cottonseed,    cor- 
rectly   speaking — has    other    important 

uses.    As  food,  for  instance. 

Cottonseed  that  a  few  years  ago 

the  cotton  planter  threw  away  as  worth- 
less is  now  a  valuable  by-product  that  pays  the 
farmers  of  the  South  more  than  Three  Hundred 
and  Fifty  Million  dollars  annually.  From  cotton- 
seed is  made  (1)  high-grade  salad  oil,  (2)  a 
superior  grade  of  "shortening"  and  cooking  oil, 
(3)  a  nourishing  form  of  feed  for  cattle,  and  (4)  a 
specially  rich  fertilizer. 

Seed    from    one    bale    of    cotton 

yields  approximately  167  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed oil.  In  other  words,  a  bale  of  cotton 
produces  more  fat  than  the  average  dairy  cow. 
This  oil  is  equivalent  to  208  pounds  of  hog  lard, 
large  quantities  of  these  oils  being  hydrogenated 
to  make  compound  lards. 

The  cotton  crop  of  the  South,  lin- 

ters  and  seed,  amount   to  more  than  a 

Billion  dollars  in  value  every  year. 

It    is  not   necessary,  however,    to 
figure  on  cottonseed  as  food  to  show  the 


South's  supreme  importance  in  producing  food- 
stuffs. What  the  South  raises  in  corn,  wheat, 
oats,  rye,  rice,  potatoes,  fruits,  melons  and  \reg- 
etables  goes  a  long  way  toward  appeasing  the 
world's  appetite. 

Last  year,  while  the  output  of  cot- 
ton increased  4%,  corn  increased  28%, 
wheat  143%,  oats  87%,  hay  105%,  white  pota- 
toes 146%,  sweet  potatoes  60%. 

Increasing  production  and  in- 
creasing prices  for  agricultural  products 
mean  increasing  prosperity  for  everybody  in 
the  South. 

During  the  past  two  years  many 

Southern  farmers  have  accumulated  for- 
tunes. Many  have  made  crops  that  sold  for 
more  than  the  cost  of  their  farms.  All  have 
realized  extraordinary  profits.  The  scarcest 
things  in  the  South  today  are  farm  mortgages. 
Southern  banks  are  overflowing  with  deposits. 

This  new  prosperity  has  brought 

about  a  condition  that  national  adver- 
tisers can  turn  to  good  advantage — by  offering 
their  products  to  the  Southern  people  thru  the 
columns  of  Southern  newspapers.  These  are  the 
favorite  periodicals  among  the  buying  class  in 
Dixieland.  It  is  certainly  worth  while  to  pop- 
ularize one's  products  in  this  vast  section  of 
country  that  is  growing  so  rich  and  developing 
so  rapidly. 

For     further     information    as    to 

conditions  or  for  advertising  rates,  state- 
ments of  guaranteed  circulation,  areas  of  .dis- 
tribution, etc.,  write,  to  the  papers  direct.  You 
can  advertise  in  Southern  newspapers  with 
absolute  confidence  as  to  the  outcome;  they  are 
unexcelled  in  result-producing  capacity. 


' 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham   Ledger 
Birmingham   News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith  Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 
Jacksonville  Florida  Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 


GEORGIA— Contd. 

Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro  News 
Raleigh   News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 


SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston   Post 
Columbia   Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville   News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journal  & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal  &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis  Press 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &c 
Evening  American 
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[Prepared  by  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta] 
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draining  jor/Tufliorsliip 

HoW  tow'i-ite,  Whai  to  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuHivYile  your  mind.  Develop 
yourlitarary  gifts,  Masror  "uJ 
arl  of  solf^eSpres.sioii.M<iUi' 
your  spurt*  1  line  prof  iitibU*. 
Turn  your  ulcus  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
Dr.EsenWeilV  ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
lor  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
.i  staff  ol  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Real  teaching'. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 

articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 

calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 

completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 

and    mother,   is   averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 

for  writers,  young  or  old.    The  universities  recognize 

this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 

faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 

Literary   Department.     The  editors  recognize  it,  for 

they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

\V<  publish  The  Writer'*  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  t? ports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pttait  aJdr,,, 

T\\e  Home  Correspondence  School  /^* 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 
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HOURS  of  EMPLOYMENT  and 
COSTS  of  PRODUCTION 

By  Professor    Willard  C.    Fisher 

See  The  Homiletic  Review  for  August. 
30  cents  per  copy  .  .  .  $3.00  per  year. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


FUNK    &    WAGNALLS 

NEW    STANDARD 

DICTIONARY 


BEST  for  SCHOOLS.  A  NEW  CREATION 
FROM  COVER  TO  COVER 

Defines  and  Explains  over  450,000 
Words  and  Phrases, Names, Places, 
Events,  etc.;  all  in  one  simple  vo- 
cabulary   order — Thousands    more 
than  any  other  Dictionary — Nearly 
3,000  Pages— Over  7,000  Illustrations 
— Many  Colored  Plates — Cost  (with 
original  Standard)  over  $1,450,000. 

The  World's  Greatest 
Single  Volume 

In  the  Entire  Field  of  Reference  Literature 

Funk&  Wagnalls      /Jtx  Special  School 
Company,         X^T^x     Price* 
New 
York 


FORCETFULNESS 


_  as  caused  the  fair  edifice  of  a  life's  hope 
and  ambition  to  go  up  in  smoke  mere 
often  than  almo-t  any  other  human  tail- 
ing. If  you  would  succeed,  if  you  would 
hold  position-  of  importance  and  respon- 
sibility, you  must  slop  forgetting.  The  cul- 
tivation of  a  retentive  memory  for  facts, 
faces,  figures,  and  the  like  can  be  accom- 
plished with  ease,  no  matter  what  your 
handicap  maybe,  by  the  study  of  Loisette's 
Memory  System  —  practical,  scientific,  men- 
tal training  that  ensure^  results.  Write  to- 
day for  fie-  booklet  "How  to  Remember" 
and  protect  yourself  against  disaster. 
Kniik  &lVaeiiallsCi.mnaiiy.l>ept.  808.  New  York 


Editors,     Lawyers,      Scholars,      Writers, 

Clergymen,      Teachers,      Travelers, 

Students — All      who      have      any 

interest  whatever  in  Foreign 

Languages  need  these 

authoritative 

French-English 
German-English 
Latin-English 

DICTIONARIES 

They  will  show  you  how  to  find  the  equivalent 
in  English  of  French,  German  and  Latin  words. 

And  vice  versa,  how  to  find  the  French,  Ger- 
man or  Latin  equivalent  of  English  words. 

How  to  spell,  pronounce,  syllabicate,  etc. 

How  to  conjugate  the  various  foreign  verbs. 

How  to  translate  American  coins,  Weights  and 
measures  into  their  German  equivalents,  etc.,  and 
vice  versa. 

They  contain  lists  of  proper  names,  geograph- 
ical names,  and  various  other  valuable  data. 


Cassell's  New  French  Dictionary 

French-English  and  English-French 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.A.  Newly  revised  by 
de  V.  Payen-Payne,  Assistant  Examiner  in  French 
in  the  Unversity  of  London.  Containing,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  French-English  and  English- 
French  vocabulary,  a  special  article  on  French  Pro- 
nunciation: a  list  of  French  Nouns  of  Double  Gen- 
der; a  table  of  Irregular  and  Defective  Verbs,  and 
their  Conjugations;  a  special  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names;  separate  Vocabulary  of  '  Geographical 
Names,  etc. 

"The  best  French  and  English  Dictionary  of  an 
ordinary  size  in  existence." — Critical  Review,  Paris. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  J. 230  pages;  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $i.Q5- 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,   Indexed,  $j  postpaid. 

Cassell's  New  German  Dictionary 

German-Englith  and  Engliah-German 

Compiled  from  the  best  authorities  in  both  lan- 
guages. Revised  and  considerably  enlarged  by  Karl 
Breul,  M.A.,  Litt.D.,  Ph.D.,  Cambridge  University 
Reader  in  Germanic. 

By  the  issue  of  this  new  edition,  this  dictionary 
becomes  the  cheapest  as  well  as  the  best  popular 
German-English  and  English-German  dictionary  in 
the  world.  Among  the  new  words  and  phrases  in- 
cluded will  be  found  many  thousands  of  idioms, 
well-known  proverbs  and  familiar  quotations,  be- 
sides colloquialisms  and  German  slang  terms  which 
often  prove  puzzling  to  English  students. 

"I  think  that  Dr.  Breul,  who  has  been  solong  en- 
gaged in  the  preparation  of  this  work,  has  succeeded 
in  giving  the  public  an  excellent  book.  It  deserves 
to  be  recommended  so  much  more,  as  the  print  is 
perfect  and  the  price  imoderate." — An  Eminent 
Scholar. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  1,360  Pages.  $1.75  n't;  by  mail,  $1.05. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch  index,  50c.  extra. 
Bound  in  Full  Flexible  Leather,  ^Indexed,  $5  postpaid. 

Cassell's  Latin  Dictionary 

Latin-English  and  English-Latin 

216th  Thousand.  Thoroughly  Revised  and  Cor- 
rected by  J.  R.  V.  Marchant,  M. A.,  formerly  scholar 
of  Wadham  College,  Oxford ;  and  Joseph  F.  Charles, 
B. A.,  late  assistant  master  at  the  City  of  London 
School. 

It  is  above  all  intended  to  be  a  dictionary  of  class- 
ical Latin,  and  thus,  in  this  new  edition,  a  large 
number  of  archaic,  or  post-Augustan,  words  have 
been  omitted,  while  nearly  all  of  the  important  ar- 
ticles have  been  entirely  rewritten,  chiefly  with  a 
view  of  introducing  a  greater  number  of  quotations 
to  illustrate  construction  and  usage.  The  historical 
and  geographical  notices  have  been  largely  increased 
in  number.  In  addition  to  the  regular  vocabulary 
features  the  book  contains  a  table  of  the  Roman 
Calendar,  and  a  Geographical  Glossary  of  the  Eng- 
lish names  of  important  places  with  classicalor  later 
Latin  equivalents. 

Octavo.  Cloth,  928  pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.05. 
With  double,  patent  thumb-notch    index,   50c.  extra. 


FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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National  Kindergarten 

and 

Elementary   College 

Kindergarten  and  !re'°  constant  demand. 
rrimary  leachers  tion  teaching  offw 

opportunities.  Combine  Drof'  ional  training  and 
a  cultural  education  by  taking  kindergarten  01 
elementary  work. 

College  accredited.    DIPLOMA,  2  years.     I 

and    four    year    courses.      Dormitories    on    <  • 

grounds.    Social  advantages.    Splendid  school    pirit, 

For  illustrated   catalog  and  full  information  address 

Box  72,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  WF0°MREN 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  for  Director*  of  Ph     [i 
Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachei 
Thorough   preparation  in  all  brain  lies  under  strong  faculty. 

Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 

the  country.     High  School  graduates  from  accredited  «  hoola 
admitted.       Fine  dormitory.       16th   Session  OpeiU  middle  "J 
September,  1919. 
CHICAGO   NORMAL   SCHOOL   OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Accredited). 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

FRANCES   MUSSELMAN,  Principal. 

Box  25,  430  S.   Wabash     Ave.,  Chicago,    Illinois 

COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four  year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled  in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Located 
in  the  Heart  of  Chicago's  Medical  and  Hospital  Center. 
Unprecedented  opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write 
for  catalogue.    The  Dean, 
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KINDERGARTEN     TRAINING 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School 

A1  Kindergarten   Normal    School.      School    and    Dormitory 
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II:  Primary;  III:  Playground.  Fine  Equipment.    Accredited. 
23rd  year.     Opens  September  16.     Write 
Registrar,  Box  4,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  III. 

The  Battle  Creek  School  of  Home  Economics 

Offers  three  distinct  courses:  Dietitians',  Teachers',  Homemakers'. 
Affiliation  with  Sanitarium  affords  unusual  opportunities.  Students 
enjoy  refined  companionships  and  beautiful  surrounding's.  Tuition  and 
living  expenses  moderate.  Opportunity  afforded  to  defray  part  of 
expense.     Illustrated  prospectus  upon  request.     Address 

Lenna  Frances  Cooper,  Dean,  Box  F,       Battle  Creek,  Michigan 
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The  Motor  Truck 

of  Maximum  Satisfaction 


AUTOCARS    carry    the    paying  load    evenly    distributed 
AA  over  all  four  wheels,  and  thereby  reduce  wear  and  tear 
on  tires  and  truck  to  a  minimum. 

Their  short  wheelbase  gives  them  unusual  handiness,  even 
in  narrow  streets  and  cramped  quarters  where  motor  truck 
operation  would  seem  impossible. 

And  the  Autocar  system  of  Factory  Branch  Service  gives 
every  Autocar  owner  complete  protection  whenever  emer- 
gency demands. 

Autocars  are  used  by  7000  representative  firms  in  more  than  400  lines  of  busi- 
ness.     The  Texas  Company  has  a  fleet  of  fifty- one. 


CHASSIS  (1 J  2  TO  2  TONS) 
$2050 — 97  inch  wheelbase 
$2150 — 120  inch  wheelbase 


THE  AUTOCAR   COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


Established 
1897 


I 


New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Brooklyn  Providence  Allcntown  St.  Louis  Washington  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester  Wilmington  Atlantic  City  Los  Angeles  Sacramento 

Newark  New  Haven  Baltimore  Stockton  Fresno 

^L  ^  Represented  bv  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  others  cities 

Autocar 
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THE   MENACE   OF   A  FOOD   TRUST 


IS  THE  DAY  APPROACHING  when  the  American  peoplo 
must  eat  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Chicago  packers,  or  starve? 
This  startling,  even  sensational,  question  is  forced  upon 
the  attention  of  Congress  and  the  press  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission's  report  to  the  President  on  its  investigation  of 
the  meat  industry.  This  report  convinces  the  St.  Louis  Republic, 
published  in  a  meat-packing  center,  that  "the  Government 
should  provide  itself  with  sufficient  power  to  dominate  the 
food  dominators."  Several  months  ago,  while  the  investigation 
was  under  way,  it  was  predicted  by  Francis  J.  Heney,  counsel 
for  the  commission,  that  within  ten  years,  and  probably  within 
five  years,  the  five  big  packers  will  control  the  entire  food-supply 
of  the  country — that  is  to  say,  all  of  it  that  enters  into  inter- 
state commerce — and  will  be  able  to  charge  whatever  prices 
they  like.  Now  the  commission's  official  report  affirms  that 
"an  approaching  packer  domination  of  all  important  foods  in 
this  country  and  an  international  control  of  meat  products  with 
foreign  companies  seems  a  certainty  unless  fundamental  action 
is  taken  to  prevent  it."  Already,  so  this  report  informs  us,  the 
"Big  Five"  of  the  Chicago  meat-packers,  jointly  or  separately, 
hold  interests  in  762  companies,  producing  or  dealing  in  775 
commodities.  A  further  idea  of  the  colossal  business  done  by 
these  five  concerns  is  supplied  by  a  glance  at  their  own  annual 
reports,  which  show  gross  sales  last  year  amounting  to  $3,217,- 
000,000.  Through  their  grip  on  the  hide  market,  says  the 
commission,  these  five  have  it  in  their  power  to  regulate  the 
price  of  shoes;  they  control  87  per  cent,  of  the  production  of 
lard-compounds  and  lard-substitutes,  82  per  cent,  of  the  cattle- 
slaughtering,  "at  least  half  of  the  poultry,  eggs,  and  cheese  in 
the  main  channels  of  interstate  commerce,"  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country's  output  of  refined  cottonseed-oil.  Ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  refrigerator-cars  in  the  United  States  belong  to 
them,  and  they  are  rapidly  extending  their  control,  according 
to  the  commission,  over  such  curiously  incongruous  commodi- 
ties as  breakfast-foods,  chicken-feed,  fruit,  canned  vegetables, 
banjo-strings,  curled  hair,  pepsin,  washing-powders,  soda- 
fountain  supplies,  rice,  and  salmon.  In  addition,  there  are  scores 
of  by-products  of  the  slaughter-house  of  which  they  have  had  a 
monopoly  for  years. 

Some  of  the  Trade  Commission's  charges  are  repeated  in  a 
petition  filed  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  by  the 
Wholesale  Grocers'  Association  of  the  United  States,  which 
recites  that  the  packers  enjoy  a  superior  service  by  the  rail- 
roads at  lower  rates  than  the  wholesale  grocers  pay  for  ordinary 
service.  This  has  come  about,  we  are  told,  through  the 
special  service  granted  the  packers'  pedler-  and  refrigerator-cars, 
designed  for  the  rapid  distribution  of  fresh  meat.  After  these 
special  facilities  were  established,  and  branch  houses  opened 
in  various  trade  centers,  says  the  petition,  the  packers  se- 
cured special  tariffs  from  the  railroads  permitting  them  to  ship 
in   these  cars  soap,  cheese,  rice,  canned  goods,  and  dozens  of 


other  articles  of  food.     The  conclusion  of  the  wholesale  grocers' 

petition  is: 

"  That  the  maintenance  of  these  unjust  and  discriminatory  pro- 
visions in  the  tariffs  of  the  defendant  carriers  has  enabled  the 
packers  rapidly  to  extend  their  powerful  influence  outside  of  the 
sale  of  the  products  of  slaughtered  animals.  That  if  these  tariff 
provisions  be  permitted  to  continue  in  effect,  the  packers  will 
gradually  acquire  a  dominating  control  over  the  purchase,  sale, 
and  distribution  of  many  of  the  principal  food-products  of  the 
American  nation."- 

Canning-factories  also,  we  learn  from  the  Topeka  Capital, 
have  registered  complaints  against  the  Big  Five's  "implacable 
ambition  to  dominate  the  entire  food-supply  of  the  nation." 
The  international  aspect  of  the  situation  has  been  recognized 
in  England,  where  also  a  government  commission  has  been 
investigating  "the  American  Meat  Trust,"  and  where  former 
Food  -  Controller  J.  R.  Clynes  declares  this  "trust  "a  peril 
against  which  "some  effective  form  of  inter-Allied  action  is 
not  impossible." 

The  actual  and  potential  powers  of  the  Big  Five,  says  the 
United  States  Trade  Commission,  "are  far  greater  and  much 
more  menacing  to  the  welfare  and  true  prosperity  of  the  nation 
than  the  enumeration  of  industrial  possessions  would  indicate," 
and  this  greater  menace,  we  learn,  lies  in  the  fact  that  they 
' '  have  entrenched  themselves  in  what  may  be  called  the  strategic 
positions  of  control  of  food-distribution" — positions  which  serve 
"not  only  to  protect  the  controls  which  they  have  already  ac- 
quired, but  to  insure  their  easy  conquest  of  new  fields."  To 
quote  further: 

"A  fair  consideration  of  the  course  the  five  packers  have  fol- 
lowed and  the  position  they  have  already  reached  must  lead  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  threaten  the  freedom  of  the  market  of  the 
country's  food-industries  and  of  the  by-product  industries  linked 
therewith. 

"The  meat-packer  control  of  other  foods  will  not  require 
long  in  developing 

' '  They  have  interests  large  enough  to  be  a  dominating  influence 
in  most  of  the  services  connected  with  the  production  and 
distribution  of  animal-foods  and  their  by-products  and  are  reach- 
ing out  for  control,  not  only  of  substitutes  of  animal-food,  but 
of  substitutes  for  other  lines  into  which  the  integration  of  their 
business  has  led  them.  They  are  factors  in  cattle-loan  com- 
panies making  the  necessary  loans  to  growers  and  feeders  of  live 
stock;  are  interested  in  railways  and  private  car-lines  trans- 
porting live  stock  and  manufactured  animal-products;  in  most 
of  the  important  stock-yard  companies — the  public  market  for 
the  bulk  of  food-animals — and  in  live-stock  trade-papers  on  which 
growers  and  feeders  rely  for  market  news. 

"They  are  interested  in  banks  from  which  their  competitor 
packing-houses  borrow  money;  in  companies  supplying  machin- 
ery, ice,  salt,  materials,  boxes,  etc.,  to  themselves  and  their 
competitors;  they  are  principal  dealers  on  the  provision  ex- 
changes where  future  prices  in  standard  cured  animal-products 
are  determined;  they  or  their  subsidiary  companies  deal  in 
hides,  oleo,  fertilizer  material,  and  other  crude  animal  by- 
products; purchase  from  other  packers  these  crude  by-products, 
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AND  WE  HAVE  NO  LEASE. 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

and  themselves  carry  the  manufacture  thereof  to  a  further  stage 
than  most  of  their  competitors. 

"They  are  important  factors  in  the  leather  industry,  in  oleo- 
margarine and  lard-substitutes,  in  cottonseed-oil,  in  fertilizer, 
in  soap,  in  glue,  etc. 

"Their  vast  distributing  system,  with  the  advantages  arising 
from  the  control  of  private  cars,  cold  storage,  and  a  network 
of  branch  houses,  has  enabled  them  to  extend  their  activities 
on  a  large  scale  into  poultry,  eggs,  cheese,  butter,  rice,  break- 
fast-foods, canned  vegetables,  soda-fountain  supplies,  and 
other  lines." 

•  Turning  in  more  detail  to  the  packers'  excursions  into  other 
lines  of  food-supply  than  meat,  the  report  says: 

"Both  canned  salmon  and  other  canned  fish,  as  well  as  dried 
and  salt  fish — foremost  meat-substitutes — are  handled  by  Swift 
and  Armour  through  their  branch-house  systems. 

"Recently  the  big  packers  began  dealing  in  various  staple 
groceries  and  vegetables,  such  as  rice,  potatoes,  beans,  and  coffee, 
and  increased  their  sales  at  such  a  rate  that  in  certain  lines  they 
have  become  factors  of  great  moment.  Here  again  the  selling 
organization  of  the  packers,  built  up  in  connection  with  their 
meat  business,  assures  them  almost  certain  supremacy  in  any 
line  of  food-handling  which  they  may  wish  to  enter. 

"Armour's  drive  into  the  rice  market  in  a  single  year  is  per- 
haps the  most  striking  instance  of  their  potentialities  in  this 
direction.  Early  in  1917  Armour  &  Co.  first  undertook  the 
handling  of  rice,  and  in  that  one  year  sold  more  than  16,000,000 
pounds  of  rice,  thus  becoming  at  a  single  move,  on  the  state- 
ment of  the  vice-president  of  the  company,  'the  greatest  rice 
merchant  in  the  world.'  During  this  period  the  wholesale  price 
of  rice  increased  65  per  cent." 

And  by  way  of  comment  it  adds: 

"The  reason  why  the  packers  are  seeking  control  of  the 
substitutes  for  meat — the  foods  that  compete  with  meats — are 
obvious.'  If  the  prices  of  substitutes  for  meats  are  once  brought 
under  packer  control  the  consumer  will  have  little  to  .gain  in 
turning  to  them  for  relief  from  excessive  meat-prices." 

The  packers,  in  reply,  maintain  that  their  organizations  serve 
the  public  more  efficiently  than  could  any  other  agencies;  that 
they  are  not  in  any  degree  responsible  for  the  high  cost  of  living; 
that  the  margin  of  profit  on  their  business  is  very  low;  and  that 
they  are  not  a  trust,  but  are  in  active  competition  among  them- 
selves. In  short,  says  Mr.  Louis  F.  Swift,  "the  only  thing  that 
is  wrong  with  the  packing  business  is  the  public  impression 
that  something  is  wrong,"  and  he  affirms  that  "the  way  the 
Trade  Commission  juggles  figures  and  resorts  to  sensationalism 
betrays  the  commission's  insincerity."  Legislation  hostile  to 
the  packers,  says  Mr.  J.  Ogden  Armour,  would  increase  rather 


than  lower  the  cost  of  food.  The  basic  cause  of  the  high  price 
of  meat,  he  argues,  is  the  high  price  of  corn,  and  the  remedy 
lies  in  an  increase  in  the  world's  food-production  and  in  the 
discontinuance  of  Federal  price-fixing.  In  a  very  informing 
interview  published  in  the  New  York  Times,  Mr.  Armour 
has  this  to  say  on  the  general  subject  of  meat-prices: 

"The  consumer  says  prices  are  high,  but  the  five-stock  pro- 
ducers say  they  have  been  losing  money  at  ruling  prices.  If  you 
compare  to-day's  prices  with  the  prices  that  prevailed  before  the 
war,  then  prices  are  high  indeed,  but  if  the  comparison  be  between 
meat  prices  and  the  prices  of  food  in  general,  then,  surprizing 
as  it  may  seem,  meat,  or  at  least  beef  and  lamb,  are  cheap. 

"But  I  presume  that  when  people  say  prices  are  high  they  are 
unconsciously  comparing  the  prices  that  prevail  now  with  those 
prevailing  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Great  War. 
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SOME  BOG! 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

"I  have  in  front*  of  me  a  statement  just  received  from  our 
accounting  department.  It  compares  the  prices  paid  f ->r  meat 
animals  last  month  with  the  prices  paid  each  year  in  June  since 
1914.  It  shows  that  in  1914  we  bought  hogs  for  $8.12  a  hun- 
dred pounds.  In  1915,  they  cost  $7.47;  in  1916,  they  cost 
$9.47;  in  1917,  they  jumped  to  $15.32;  in  1918,  to  $16.41, 
and  for  June  of  this  year  our  average  price  was  $20.25,  or  an 
increase  this  year  of  149  per  cent,  over  the  cost  in  1914,  and 
23  per  cent,  over  last  year's  cost." 

Eighty  to  eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  amount  which  the 
packers  get  from  the  sale  of  the  animal's  carcass  is  paid  back 
to  the  producer  of  the  live  animal,  affirms  Mr.  Armour.  And 
he  goes  on  to  say  that  as  the  price  of  live  stock  is  "the  over- 
whelming factor  in  determining  the  cost  the  consumer  must 
pay  for  meat,"  so  the  price  of  corn  is  the  chief  factor  in 
determining  the  price  of  live  stock.     To  quote  further: 

"Animals  are  the  product  of  much  labor  and  a  considerable 
quantity  of  feeds,  chief  among  which  is  corn.  Corn  figures  such 
a  large  part  in  the  making  of  a  meat  animal  that  it  is  customary 
to  figure  the  cost  of  producing  a  live  animal  in  terms  of  bushels 
of  corn. 

"With  corn  as  a  measure  of  production  cost,  one  has  but  to 
compare  the  value  of  a  bushel  of  corn  to-day  to  its  value  before 
the  war  to  understand  why  hogs  jumped  from  $8.12  in  1914  to 
$20.25  in  1919. 

"Corn  is  standing  on  record  levels  partly  because  of  its  in- 
creased production  cost,  in  wages  and  so  on,  but  even  more 
because  of  the  sympathetic  and  competitive  relation  that  exists 
between  corn  and  wheat.  Wheat  is  the  real  basis  on  which  food 
values  are  determined.  The  Government  is  responsible  for  the 
high  cost  of  wheat  by  its  guaranty  of  $2.26   per  bushel  to  the 
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farmers  of  the  country.     That  price  was  fixt   in   the  belief   that 
it  was  high  enough  to  encourage  unusual  production. 

"Congress  did  not  think  that  wheat  would  be  worth  that 
much  on  the  open  market,  and  so  an  appropriation  of  a  billion 
dollars  was  passed  in  order  to  make  up  the  difference  between 
what  the  Government  paid  for  the  wheat  and  what  it.  expected 
to  get  for  it  in  the  open  market.  The  United  States  drain  Cor- 
poration, however,  thus  far  has  made  no  reduction  in  the  price, 
and  so  with  wheat  at  its  present  high  levels,  corn  is  up,  as  aro 
also  meat  animals,  at  a  record  level." 

Turning  to  the  proposod  laws  to  regulate  and  control  tho 
packers,  Mr.  Armour  says: 

"  I  just  want  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  say  a  few  words  about 
the  legislation  that  has  been  proposed  at-  Washington — the 
legislation  which  its  advocatas  promise  the  consumer  will  lower 
the  price  of  moat  and  the  producer  that  it  will  make  his  live 
stock  worth  more.  It  becomes  apparent  td  any  one  who  studies 
the  situation  that,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  some  one  is  being 
fooled.  The  1.6  per  cent,  profit  on  volume  which  the  Food 
Administration  showed  the  packers  made  last  year,  which  is 
about  the  usual  rate,  can  not  be  so  divided  between  the  pro- 
ducer and  the  consumer  that  it  is  going  to  mean  anything  to 
either  of  them. 

"Yet  because  prices  are  high,  certain  critics  of  the  big  packers 
are  seeking  to  enact  laws  that  will  cripple  packer  activities.  I 
want  to  say  that  the  laws  which  have  been  proposed  can  not  do 
other  than  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the  big  packers,  and  any 
lessened  efficiency  means  higher  rather  than  lower  prices  to  the 
consumer.  The  railroads  were  taken  over  in  much  the  same 
way  that  it  is  proposed  to  control  the  packers,  and  it  is  a  question 
whether  any  increased  efficiency  resulted  from  the  largely 
increased  changes  that  took  place." 

But  .granting  that  the  packers  give  efficient  and  economical 
service,  and  granting  the  deducible  argument  that  an  absolute 


IF   FICHT3  ARE   SO  BRUTAL,   WHY   NOT  STOP  THIS  ? 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 

monopoly  of  all  food-products  would  result  in  even  greater 
efficiency  in  production  and  distribution,  making  possible 
minimum  prices  to  the  consumer,  "are  the  people  willing  to 
see  the  experiment  tried?"  asks  the  Philadelphia  Record,  which 
goes  on  to  say: 

"We  believe  that  this  trust  is  .too  great  to  be  reposed  in 
private  hands — even  in  the  angelic  hands  of  the  packers.  The 
Federal  Trade  Commission  may  have  exaggerated,  and  the 
packers  may  not  be  as  black  as  they  have  been  painted;  but  if 
half  of  what  is  said  of  their  growing  control  of  food-supplies  is 
true  the  Government  has  got  to  devise  some  system  of  regulating 
their  activities  and  preventing  monopolization." 

"The  alleged  food  monopoly  touches  the  public  more  vitally 
than  any  of  the  other  monopolies  ever  did,  and  must  be  handled 


accordingly,"  says  the  Rochester  Times-Union,    *What  policy 

will  be  worked  out  to  curl)  the  power  of  the  (neat-packers  is  still 
an  open  question,"  remarks  the  Adrian  Telegram,  "but  there 
can  be  little  doubt  that  public  opinion  will  insist  upon  some  form 
of  government  Control."      Some  form  of  government  regulation, 

says  the  Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,  "seems  inevitable." 
"There  can  be  no  question  that  a  single  group  of  men  should 
not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  so  much  power,"  agrees  the 
Now  York  Commercial,  "but  any  laws  regulating  them  must 
be  so  framed  as  not  to  beoom  •  oppressive  to  general  business." 
And  in  the  Now  York  Journal  of  Commerce  we  read : 

"If  all  the  claims  of  the  packers  were  conceded,  the  fact  would 
remain  that  they  still  control  the  moat-supply  of  tho  United 
States;  that  they  dominate  numerous  related  industries;  and 
that  they  are  extending  their  activities  in  so  many  other  directions 
as  openly  to  threaten  the  natural  freedom  of  trade.  No  matter 
how  plausible  the  answers  of  tho  packers  may  seem,  they  have 
acquired  a  power  over  highly  important  lines  of  industry  which, 
if  not  (jurbed,  will  assuredly  lead  to  a  fresh  outbreak  of  monopoly 
with  all  its  attendant  social  and  economic  dangers.  Such 
power,  however  carefully  exercised  when  under  suspicion,  is 
sure  to  be  abused  at  the  first  opi>ortunity;  for  history  proves 
that  few  men  can  resist  the  temptations  of  unrestrained  power, 
and  rightly  or  wrongly  the  man-in-the-strest  will  grow  jealous 
of  this  power  over  his  food-supply,  affording  the  wily  politician 
a  fruitful  opportunity  to  flay  the  wicked  packer.  Judging  by 
their  recent  propaganda,  the  packers  must  have  already  read 
the  handwriting  on  the  wall;  and  presumably  they  recognize 
that  if  their  present  monopolistic  tendencies  continue,  they 
must  prepare  to  accept  one  of  two  alternatives— either  govern- 
ment regulation  or  government  ownership.  Surely  they  do  not 
intend  to  precipitate  tho  latter  by  defiance  of  public  opinion; 
and  it  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  they  will  seriously  oppose  the 
former.  If  the  people  should  have  to  choose  between  exploita- 
tion by  the  food-barons  or  socialization  by  the  Government, 
it  is  easy  to  see  where  their  choice  will  fall.  That  some  curb  upon 
the  overgrasping  monopolistic  tendencies  of  the  packers  will  be 
applied  is  practically  certain." 

"Wide-spread  alarm"  will  be  caused  by  the  Trade  Commis- 
sion's revelation  of  "the  enormous,  irrelevant,  and  intrusive  ex- 
tension of  the  packers'  activities,"  thinks  the  Boston  Transcript, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  packers  are  evidently  brought  by  the  present  report  to 
the  necessity  of  putting  their  cards  down  on  the  table,  face  up. 
So  much  the  better.  We  are  supposed  to  have  entered  an  epoch 
of  open  covenants  in  all  that  affects  the  whole  people's  interests. 
If  the  packers  are  making  only  2  per  cent,  on  their  capital  they 
can  not  object  to  reveal  the  details  of  the  business.  The  matter 
must  be  sifted  to  the  bottom." 


KEEP  YOUR  HANDS  OFF  THE  SCALES  !  " 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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RESUMING   TRADE   WITH   GERMANY 


C  I 
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ADE  IN  GERMANY"  is  an  inscription  that  will 
soon  appear  again  in  American  stores,  to  judge  from 
the  activities  of  some  of  our  importers,  but  whether 
it  will  be  wildly  popular  with  purchasers  is  admitted  by  com- 
mercial experts  to  be  in  doubt.  At  any  rate,  the  Philadelphia 
Record  observes,  "we  are  not  likely  to  see  another  war  made  in 
Germany."  Actual  resumption  of  trade  between  the  countries 
that  were  at  war  is  hailed  by  Mr.  Cousins  in  his  weekly  business 
review  in  The  American  Banker  (New  York)  as  "the  first  step  in 
the  process  of  international  rehabilitation,"  and  thus  "an  event 
of  momentous  importance."  In  Germany  "for  all  her  despair 
and  abjectness  and  political  chaos, "  the  ending  of  the  blockade 
must  have  been  celebrated  as  a  gala-day,  says  the  Baltimore 
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TAKING  NO  CHANCES. 

— Cassel'in  the  New  York  EveningWorld. 

News.  "  The  ban  is  lif  ted.  If  every  single  ship  that  sails  up  the 
Weser  or  the  Elbe  is  a  monument  to  her  defeat,  what  matters 
that  ?  They  bring  raw  material,  employment,  and  hope." 
Newspaper  readers  have  noted  the  raising  of  the  blockade  on  the 
12th  with  consequent  dropping  of  food-prices  in  German  cities; 
the  resumption  of  trade  between  France  and  Germany  on  the 
same  date;  preparations  in  Great  Britain  to  encourage  business 
with  Germany;  the  issuing  on  the  14th  of  the  War  Trade  Board's 
blanket  license  authorizing  all  persons  in  the  United  States  to 
trade  with  Germany  except  that  the  importation  of  "dyes,  dye- 
stuffs,  potash,  drugs,  and  chemicals  which  have  been  produced 
or  manufactured  in  Germany"  is  still  forbidden.  Financial 
dealings  with  German  cities  began  again  with  the  resumption 
of  exchange  on  Berlin  on  the  15th,  and  on  the  same  day  the  West- 
ern Union  Telegraph  Company  announced  that  it  would  receive 
"business  messages  in  plain  English  or  French"  for  Germany, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  stated  that  mail  service,  except 
parcel  post,  was  open  by  way  of  neutral  countries.  Washington 
dispatches  tell  how  the  Shipping  Board  is  planning  direct  steam- 
ship service  to  Germany  under  the  American  flag,  from  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  and  Southern  ports.  Orders 
for  goods  for  Germany,  we  read  in  a  New  York  Sun  dispatch, 
"have  been  pouring  in  upon  firms  which  have  had  agents  in 
Germany  ever  since  the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty."  While 
passports  will  not  be  issued  to  Americans  for  entrance  into  Ger- 
many, it  will  be  easy  to  enter  the  enemy's  country  "by  first 
going  to  an  adjoining  neutral  country,  and  thenco  across  the 
boundary  into  German  territory,"  according  to  the  New  York 


Journal    of    Commerce. 
Tribune: 


In    short,    comments    the   New    York 


"Commercial  agents  are  entering  Germany  from  all  directions 
to  make  reciprocal  trade  arrangements.  Cargoes  of  raw  ma- 
terials that  had  been  waiting  only  for  the  word  of  release  are 
already  on  their  way  to  German  ports.  Peace  has  not  been 
proclaimed,  but  trade  has  begun.'' 

Many  people  reading  news  like  this  might  "imagine  that 
resuming  trade  with  Germany  is  a  good  deal  like  pulling  tli9 
bung  out  of  a  barrel :  the  moment  the  restriction  is  removed  the 
flood  will  pour  out  joyously."  But  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  thinks  that  any  one  who  has  been  talking  with  busi- 
ness men  will  find  that  "the  facts  are  far  from  any  such  theory." 
It  concludes  from  its  own  thorough  knowledge  of  business 
opinion  that  the  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany  will  be 
very  slow;  that  for  a  long  time  much  of  it  will  be  conducted 
by  way  of  neutral  countries,  and  that  "some  time  will  elapse 
before  America  wiH  deal  directby  with  the  Teutonic  peoples  as 
before  the  war."  The  Journal  of  Commerce  finds  that  in  the 
opinion  of  bankers  and  business  men  there  are  three  obstacles 
to  an  earlier  resumption  of  trade  with  Germany  on  anything 
like  a  prewar  basis.     As  we  read: 

"First,  a  basis  must  be  established  upon  which  trade  can 
be  built  up.  Germany's  financial  position  at  present  makes  it 
impossible  that  she  can  pay  for  the  goods  which  she  will  require 
from  this  country,  it  is  held,  while  the  shipment  of  goods  from 
Germany  to  the  United  States  in  settlement  of  the  balance 
depends  upon  her  obtaining  needed  raw  materials.  This  means 
that  credits  must  be  arranged  here  for  Germany's  benefit,  and 
what  security  she  can  offer  for  such  advances  is  at  present 
problematical. 

"The  second  and,  in  a  degree,  secondary  obstacle  is  the  lack 
of  shipping  facilities  to  maintain  communication  between  these 
two  nations.  Before  the  war  German-American  trade  was 
carried  almost  entirely  in  German  bottoms,  and  to-day  the 
German  merchant  marine  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  nil. 
American  shipping  has  other  employment  for  the  time,  so  that 
no  large  supply  can  be  expected  from  this  source. 

"Finally,  there  is  the  prejudice  in  this  country,  regarded  as 
natural  and  inevitable,  against  Germany  and  all  things  German. 
This  is  believed  to  be  not  so  deeply  rooted  and  wide-spread  as  to 
constitute  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  viewed  from  a  broad 
standpoint.  In  individual  cases  the  prejudice  is  calculated 
to  persist  unalterably,  but  competent  authorities  believe  that 
even  France  and  England  will  soon  be  actively  trading  with  the 
enemy.  The  basis  of  American  prejudice  is  hardly  as  firmly 
constituted,  it  is  held,  as  that  existing  in  these  countries. 

"There  is  almost  unanimous  agreement  among  business  men 
and  financial  interests  that  Germany  must  be  taken  care  of  in 
some  manner,  not  from  humanitarian  interests,  but  from  the 
motive  of  self-interest.  Germany  unaided,  it  is  recognized, 
would  continue  a  sore  spot  in  Europe,  endangering  all  surround- 
ing countries." 

It  is  understood  that  a  number  of  large  American  retailers  do 
not  intend  to  handle  German  goods.  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
quotes  President  Alfred  E.  Marling,  of  the  New  York  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  saying: 

"It  is  not  for  us  to  rush  after  German  business;  it  is  for  Ger- 
many to  earn  her  right  to  do  business  with  us  again.  She  must 
rehabilitate  herself  in  the  good  graces  of  the  buyers  and  con- 
sumers of  this  country,  and  that  may  take  some  time  to  do. 
It  will  take  time  to  remove  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  the 
purchase  of  German  goods. 

"The  women  are  specially  strong  in  this  prejudice,  and  if 
women  will  not  buy  goods,  what's  the  use  of  the  merchants 
buying?  " 

Mr.  0.  K.  Davis,  secretary  of  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Council,  and  a  number  of  prominent  importers,  wholesalers,  and 
commission  merchants,  are  quoted  as  agreeing  that  there  is  a 
wide  and  deep-seated  prejudice  against  dealing  with  Germany 
which  will  affect  trade  for  many  years,  but  they  think  that  this 
ought  to  be  overcome  and  may  be  overcome  to  a  large  extent 
when  it  is  realized  that  if  Germany  does  not  trade  with  the 
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large  nations  she  will  not  bo  in  a  position  to  pay  the  sums  lot- 
reparation  provided  for  under  the  terms  of  peace. 

And  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  such  opinions  are  characteristic 
of  the  first  reaction  of  the  press  to  the  news  of  the  official  re- 
sumption of  trade  with  our  enemy.  "  Radicals  who,  during  the 
exciicniciil  of  war,  sought  to  pledge  themselves  and  their  asso- 
ciates to  a  boycott  of  German  materials  and  German  products" 
may  not  relish  the  idea  of  again  importing  things  made  in 
Germany  in  large  quantities.  Yet  such,  says  the  Wheeling 
Intelligencer,  "is  the  cold  common  sense  of  the  situation."  Tho 
New  York  World,  Evening  Post,  Tribune,  Commercial,  Journal 
of  Commerce,  Boston  Post,  Detroit  News,  and  Charlotte  Observer 
agree  that  German  business  and  manufactures  must  be  encour- 
aged to  enable  Germany  to  pay  for  the  wrongs  she  has  done, 
and  to  reestablish  international  business  on  a  sound  footing. 
It  seems  to  the  Baltimore  News  that  the  sensible  way  to  look 
at  it  is  this:  "By  trading  with  Germany  we  are  affording  Ger- 
many opportunity  to  work  and  pay  her  debts  to  the  world,  our- 
selves included."  Financial  interests  are  "soulless"  enough, 
observes  the  Grand  Rapids  News,  to  "take  little  note  of  those 
with  whom  they  deal,"  and  "in  the  long  run  that  is  for  the 
better,  for  if  nations  which  once  were  at  war  with  one  another 
were  to  continue  always  to  harbor  resentment  so  strong  that  they 
would  not  enter  into  mutual  commercial  relations,  the  world 
would  be  all  awry."  The  Rochester  Herald  agrees  with  these 
papers  and  quotes  an  emphatic  approval  of  this  statement  of  the 
case  by  an  English  authority,  who  writes  in  the  May-June 
Review  of  Barclay's  Bank  of  London: 

"Unpalatable  as  it  may  be  to  many,  the  fact  is  that,  because 
of  the  indemnities  they  are  to  receive,  the  Allies  are  now  inter- 
ested in  Germany  as  a  business  concern — not  as  a  beaten,  dis- 
organized, and  ill-found  nation;  and  if  they  are  to  draw  from 
that  business  the  dividends  they  require  and  demand,  then  not 
only  will  it  have  to  be  superbly  organized,  but  it  will  demand 
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HOW  A  GERMAN-AMERICAN  PAPER  WELCOMED  IT. 

These  exuberant  head-lines  are  from  the  New-Yorker  Herold. 


HOW  A  FRANCO-AMERICAN  PAPER  GREETED  IT. 

This  widely  circulated  cartoon,  reminding  us  that  tho  Boche  drummer  of 
to-day  was  the  incendiary  of  yesterday,  was  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Courrier  des  Etats-Unis  on  the  day  the  blockade  of  Germany  was  lifted. 

the  unremitting  energy  of  its  work-people  and  the  ungrudging 
economic  assistance  of  the  would-be  receivers  of  dividends. 
Facts  are  stubborn  things  and  their  inevitable  consequences  are 
better  faced  than  ignored.  The  Allies  have  to  face  the  fact  that 
if  they  are  to  receive  from  Germany  a  great  contribution  to  their 
war-expenses  they  must  first  of  all  help  her  to  become  again  a 
great  industrial  nation,  for,  apart  from  a  comparatively  trifling 
total  of  gold  and  foreign  securities,  the  indemnity  will  indirectly 
have  to  be  paid  for  and  accepted  in  goods. 

"Still  facing  the  facts  as  they  are,  this  will  involve  admitting 
German  products  into  Allied  markets,  and  even  this  will  be  use- 
less unless  we,  the  Allied  peoples,  despite  resolutions  to  the 
contrary,  buy  freely  the  things  that  are  'Made  in  Germany.' 
If  we  do  not  do  this,  or  if  we  render  it  impossible  for  Germany 
to  compete  with  us  in  the  world's  markets — then  we  must 
sacrifice  the  indemnity." 

Germany  will  look  to  the  United  States  to  furnish  the  bulk  of 
the  raw  materials  she  needs  because  we  are  the  chief  source  and 
because  prejudice  against  the  Germans  is  not  so  deep-seated 
here  as  in  France  and  England,  says  a  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  adds:  . 

"With  the  admittance  of  raw  materials  into  Germany, 
officials  here  believe  that  active  steps  will  be  taken  by  that 
nation  to  regain  her  old-time  business,  tho  it  is  admitted  that 
Germany  can  never  realize  her  vast  trade  of  prewar  days,  which 
in  1913  amounted  to  $4,966,665,000.  Officials  are  inclined  to 
believe  that  Germany  can  not  expect  to  reclaim  more  than 
20  per  cent,  of  this  amount  within  the  next  five  years. 
From  1925  forward,  however,  commercial  experts  maintain, 
Germany  will  be  in  a  position  to  again  assert  herself  in  a  com- 
mercial way." 

The  Springfield  Republican  notes  that  the  Germans  start 
the  trade  rivalry  of  peace  times  "with  their  economic  plant 
substantially  intact  and  with  the  skilled  staff  of  industrial 
directors  who  once  made  German  efficiency  famous  throughout 
the  world."  And  the  Toledo  News-Bee  has  noted  in  marine 
publications  assertions  that  Germany  is  building  up  in  its  old 
crafty  way  a  secret  merchant  marine,  operating  under  neu- 
tral flags  and  amounting  to  something  like  500,000  tons,  and 
that  she  controls  through  dummy  ownership  ship-building 
plants  in  Norway,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  elsewhere.  Such  as- 
sertions give  point  to  these  reflections  of  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"This  is  something  for  Germany  to  ponder.  She  is  read- 
mitted to  commercial  relations  with  a  much  wiser  world  than 
the  one  she  fooled  so  long.  It  has  learned  that  a  nation  can 
not  live  by  one  code  and  trade  by  another.  As  people  are,  so 
they  trade. 

"Trade  with  Germany  may  be  warfare  again,  as  it  was,  or 
it  may  in  time  become  civilized.     That  is  for  her  to  say." 
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WARNINGS   OF   A   COAL-SHORTAGE 

IP  "COAL-WARNED  IS  COAL-WARMED,"  to  use  one 
coal-trade  journal's  phrase,  we  shall  all  be  warm  enough 
next  winter.  And  "if  individuals  and  factories  suffer," 
the  Xew  York  Commercial  is  quite  sure  that  "it  will  not  be 
because  they  have  not  been  warned."  Indeed,  if  the  general 
public  finds  itself  cold  and  coalless  next  winter  it  will  be  told 
by  the  coal  people  that  it  is  alone  to  blame,  because  of  "its 
lethargy  in  not  buying  coal  when  it  could  get  it  and  when  times 
are  right  for  obtaining  it  in  plenty,"  so  The  American  Coal- 
Miner  (Indianapolis)  observes,  and  it  proceeds  to  do  its  duty 
by  making  this  appeal  to  its  coal-consuming  readers: 

'Buy  your  coal  now — if  you've  got  the  price.  If  you  haven't 
got  the  price,  borrow  it.  It  may  be  easier  to  borrow  money 
than  coal  next  winter." 

This  warning  is  typical  of  those  in  other  coal- trade  journals 
and  in  the  advertisements  which  the  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion has  placed  in  169  newspapers.  Tho  some  editorial  skeptics 
refuse  to  be  alarmed  by  this  cry  of  "Wolf!  Wolf!"  from  what 
they  consider  an  interested  party,  the  daily  press  in  general 
join  the  chorus  of  warning  with  editorials  urging  the  public 
to  "Buy  Your  Coal  This  Summer,"  and  to  "Avoid  Coal  Famine," 
and  they  recommend,  as  does  The  Deneret  News  in  Salt  Lake 
City,  "summer  storage  of  coal  by  all  who  have  the  means  or 
can  make  satisfactory  arrangements  with  their  dealers  to  buy 
it  and  have  the  facilities  to  take  care  of  it."  Newspaper  writers 
back  up  their  appeals  by  quoting  government  authorities.  The 
Fuel  Administrator  is  reported  as  saying: 

"Buy  coal  now — in  August  or  the  autumn  will  be  too  late.  A 
big  coal-shortage  is  coming.  Thousands  of  miners  are  going 
back  to  Europe.  My  advice  to  consumers  is  to  buy  now  while 
they  can  get  a  selection  and  delivery." 

This  message  comes  from  the  Secretary  of  Labor: 

' '  Those  who  postpone  buying  coal  in  the  hope  of  lower  prices 
are  speculating  in  the  future  misfortune  of  the  nation.  Nothing 
in  the  labor  situation  warrants  any  one  expecting  materially 
lower  cost  of  commodities  in  general  and  coal  in  particular." 

And  the  Director  of  Railroads  is  quoted  as  making  these 
predictions: 

"Unless  the  consumer  buys  his  coal  this  summer  he  is  going 
to  find  it  difficult  to  get  a  supply  this  fall  and  winter.  I  predict 
a  shortage  of  cars  because  of  resumption  of  business  in  general. 
There  are  plenty  of  cars  to-day,  and  consumers  of  coal  are  urged 
to  use  them  while  they  can  get  them." 

"The  greatest  coal-shortage  in  history"  for  next  winter 
unless  production  is  stimulated  immediately  25  per  cent,  is 
predicted  by  F.  S.  Peabody,  chairman  of  the  National  Coal 
Association's  coal-shortage  committee.  At  the  present  rate  of 
production,  he  says,  "one  industrial  plant  out  of  every  eight 
in  the  United  States  will  have  to  shut  down  next  winter  for  lack 
of  coal."  At  the  present  rate,  coal-producers  say  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  about  forty  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  as  com- 
pared with  minimum  requirements.  According  to  Geological 
Survey  figures,  the  bituminous  mines  are  producing  now  3,000,000 
tons  a  week  less  than  they  did  last  year.  With  the  present 
labor-supply,  we  are  told,  their  capacity  is  10  per  cent,  lower 
than  in  1918.  The  anthracite  production  has  also  fallen  off 
since  last  year.  According  to  one  leading  wholesale  coal-dealer, 
quoted  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  "the  anthracite  shortage  is 
already  here."  Mr.  H.  W.  Saward,  editor  of  Saward's  Journal, 
is  quoted  as  saying  that  New  York  will  have  18  per  cent. 
less  than  its  normal  supply  of  coal,  including  both  hard  and 
bituminous.  The  Coal  Age  (New  York)  says  that  "anthracite 
mines  are  now  producing  from  only  60  to  65  per  cent,  of  the 
maximum  capacity."  Coal-consumers  are  told  by  trade  journals 
that  they  can  not  only  insure  their  own  supply  but  can  avert, 


a  nation-wide  shortage  by  ordering  now.     As  The  American  Coal 
Miner  explains: 

"The  tendency  of  buyers  to  hold  off  is  limiting  the  output, 
inasmuch  as  but  few  mines  can  store  coal  at  the  point  qf  produc- 
tion, and  even  then  only  in  very  limited  quantities.  When  the 
rush  orders  for  next  winter's  needs  come  the  danger  is  that  mines 
with  their  depleted  labor  forces  in  many  instances,  and  the 
problem  of  transportation  and  car-shortage,  will  be  unable  to 
meet  the  situation.  Thus  a  repetition  of  the  situation  in  1917 
is  likely." . 

The  same  journal  notes  that  the  fall  in  coal-production  in 
England  will  mean  that  England  will  be  forced  to  reduce  her 
coal  exports  b;>  something  like  40,000,000  tons,  and  this,  we  are 
told,  "means  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  make  up  this 
discrepancy." 

Instead  of  an  increase  in  mining  activity  to  meet  the  expected 
shortage,  says  Mr.  George  M.  Dexter,  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Wholesale  Coal  Trade  Association,  "there  has  been 
a  falling  off  due  to  the  stream  of  emigrating  miners."  The 
only  solution,  says  this  coal  man,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  for  people  to  put  in  their  orders  at  once;  "by  moving 
the  coal  along  now  the  mines  can  be  kept  working  at  capacity 
before  the  coal  is  being  consumed  as  fast  as  it  is  mined."  But 
tho  the  public  is  being  "  coal-warned "  so  thoroughly,  The  Black 
Diamond  (Chicago)  doubts  whether  it  will  really  be  "coal- 
warmed."  In  the  summer-time,  says  this  coal- trade  paper,  "the 
public  takes  its  advice  only  from  the  thermometer,  and  the 
injunction  to  'buy  coal  now'  percolates  no  further  than  to  the 
outer  tympanum."     Moreover — 

"It  is  not  the  domestic  consumers  alone  who  appear  to  be 
negligent  in  providing  now  for  future  needs  and  in  storing  eoal 
against  the  day  when  it  may  not  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
but  it  is  industrial  consumers  as  well  who  have  been  lulled  for 
some  unaccountable  reason  into  a  sense  of  false  security  or  who 
have  suffered  a  species  of  mental  atrophy,  as  it  were." 

But  The  Evening  World  (New  York)  believes  the  public  is 
quite  right  in  refusing  to  heed  these  alarms.  It  is  frankly 
skeptical;  it  calls  the  shortage  a  "myth,"  it  quotes  coal-dealers 
both  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  City  as  denying  the  ex- 
istence of  a  shortage,  and  it  observes  editorially: 

"Having  helped  by  their  own  saving  and  sacrifice  to  avert  the 
worst  effects  of  a  coal-shortage  for  which  they  were  told  to 
blame  the  extra  demands  of  war,  coal-consumers  in  the  United 
States  are  now  warned  to  prepare  themselves  for  a  coal-famine 
as  one  of  the  first  accompaniments  of  restored  peace. 

"They  are  asked  to  swallow  whole  the  explanation  put  forth 
by  the  coal  interests  that  withdrawal  of  labor  from  the  coal- 
mining industry  is  the  chief  cause  of  the  threatened  shortage 
and  to  buy  coal  at  such  times — and  at  such  prices — as  the  coal- 
operators  decree. 

"Is  labor  turning  its  back  on  the  coal-industry  or  slackening 
its  work  in  the  mines  to  a  degree  that  bears  out  the  coal  men's 
contention? 

"  The  Evening  Worfd's  inquiries  in  Pennsylvania  mining 
districts  show  that,  on  the  contrary,  there  is  no  rush  of  miners 
away  from  the  mines,  that  returning  soldiers  have  applied  in 
vain  for  jobs  at  the  collieries,  and  that  the  miners  are  only  too 
willing  to  work  six  full  days  a  week  for  the  high  pay  they  are 
now  getting. 

"It  is  furthermore  well  known  that  many  of  the  mines  were 
shut  down  for  weeks  at  a  time  earlier  in  the  spring,  alt  ho  the  big 
coal-operators  could  foresee  this  year  as  well  as  any  other  the 
approximate  amount  of  coal  that  would  be  required  to  meet 
coming  demands. 

"They  did  not  want  to  meet  those  demands  with  increased 
supplies  of  coal  that  must  result  in  lowering  prices.  So  they 
regulated  the  output 

"Shortage  of  labor  and  transportation  can  always  be  played 
up  to  ten  times  their  actual  significance  whenever  the  coal- 
barons  have  to  explain  why  coal  is  never  mined  and  marketed 
in  quantities  that  would  mean  a  movement  of  coal-prices 
downward. 

"Plenty  must  not  become  apparent  lest  too  many  share  it." 
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CONGRESS   SIDE-TRACKING   AVIATION 


OUR  "STODGY  INERTIA"  in  matters  aerial  has  oeased 
to  be  absurd,  merely,  or  merely  scandalous,  and,  in 
tho  opinion  of  newspapers  the  eountry  over,  becomes 
downright  perilous.  While  England  and  Franco  are  going 
ahoad,  we  Amoricans  are  going  backward — this  at  a  time  when 
incentives  toward  individual  exploits  surpass  all  precedent. 
Enormous  prizes  are  offered  for  tin*  first,  flight- from  New  York 
to  Paris,  for  the  first  transpacific  flight,  for  the  first  Hight  from 
Great  Britain  to  Australia,  for 
the  first  flight  from  Portugal  to 
Brazil.  The  achievements  of  the 
NC-4,  the  Sopwilh,  and  the  great 
British  dirigible  that  lately  visited 
America  have  been  a  prelude, 
nothing  more.  Vastly  finer  suc- 
cesses are  seen  ahead.  With  ever- 
increasing  impressiveness  they 
will  show  how  important  the  art 
of  flying  is  to  be,  not  alone  as 
sport,  but  as  an  adjunct  to  trans- 
portation and  as  a  military  re- 
source. Other  countries  already 
appreciate  that  importance,  and 
are  preparing  to  take  advantage 
of  it.  "The  British,"  so  Mr. 
Hearst's  New  York  American  in- 
forms us,  "are  to  spend  $300,000,- 
000  this  coming  year  on  aerial 
developments,"  while  "France 
and  Italy,  tho  impoverished  to  a 
degree  which  few  Americans  un- 
derstand, and  prest  by  neces- 
sity to  a  rigor  of  economy  we 
shall  never  know,  are  still  in- 
sisting that  money  shall  not  be 
stinted  upon  the  development 
of  flying."  Why,  then,  has  Con- 
gress cut  down  this  year's 
appropriation  for  aeronautics  to 
$50,000,000?  "Congress  has  made 
a   mistake,"    declares    the    New 

York  World;  "the  original  appropriation  of  $129,000,000  was 
little1  enough  in  the  international  comparison.  Lt  should  be 
restored."  For,  as  The  American  goes  on  to  say,  our  niggardli- 
ness appears  to  imply  that — 

"America,  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  the  air-ship,  would 
stifle  its  growth  just  as  it  had  reached  its  critical  stage  and  leave 
to  foreigners  the  benefits  of  its  continued  improvement. 

"Large-minded,  forward-looking  men  in  all  civilized  nations 
are  convinced  that  flight  by  man  can  be  built  up  into  a  service 
as  useful  as  are  our  present  transport  methods  on  land  and  sea. 

"We  should  be  as  loath  to  see  other  nations  beat  us  in  the 
friendly  rivalry  for  supremacy  in  the  air  as  in  commercial  rivalry 
for  supremacy  on  the  sea,  or  in  naval  rivalry  for  control  of 
sea-power. 

"Indeed,  the  time  may  be  nearer  than  we  think  when  sea- 
power  will  yield  to  air-power  as  steam  is  yielding  to  electricity 
and  to  gas. 

"In  the  air,  as  on  the  water  and  on  land,  the  watchword 
for  loyal  Americans  should  ever  be,  America  First!" 

Similar  appeals  to  national  pride  echo  and  reecho  through 
the  press.  Protests  the  New  York  Evening  World:  "Americans 
see  themselves  in  a  bigger  role  than  that  of  welcoming  majestic 
air-ships  which  arrive  in  ever-increasing  size  and  numbers 
from  other  parts  of  the  world,  while  this  country  has  only  a 
few  under  -  developed  pigmies  of  its  own."  The  morning 
World  backs  this  up  by  remarking,  satirically,  "while  Great 
Britain  is  building  a  dirigible  four  times  as  large  as  the  R-3/+, 


a  far-seeing  Congress,  by  cutting  the  American  aviation  ap- 
propriation to  $50,000,000,  lias  enabled  Uncle  Sam  to  build  one 

four  times  as  small."      The  SI.    Louis  Post-Dispatch   would   have 

us  "enter  the  competition  whole-heartedly,"  for  "tho  greatest 

air-ships    should    be    made    in    America.      Congress    should    vote 

the  necessary  money,"  and,  to  quote  (he  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
"The  time  for  academic  discussion  is  past.  If  we  expect  to 
compete  in  the  world-wide  attempt  to  conquer  the  air  —that 
js,  if  we  expect  to  compete  seriously  we  mils)  get  down  to 
business,   and    the  first  step   will   have  to   be  a    Department  of 

Aviation."       As     The     Inquirer 

reports: 

"Capt.  Charles  Jacques  Swaab, 
who  distinguished  himself  as  an 
aviator  during  the  war,  tells  the 
Engineers'  Club  of  this  city 
that  unless  an  Air  Ministry  is 
established,  and  unless  the  air- 
service  is  taken  from  the  con- 
trol of  the  Army,  England  and 
France  will  gain  the  supremacy 
of  the  air  and  the  business  of 
aviation  will  languish  in  the 
United  States. 

"There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  future  of  aviation  in  America 
depends  largely  upon  the  backing 
it  receives  from  the  Government, 
and  there  is  equally  no  doubt  that 
many  enthusiasts  are  discouraged 
over  the  lack  of  such  support. 
It  is  estimated  that  there  were 
something  like  six  thousand  avia- 
tors in  the  United  States  when 
the  armistice  was  signed.  After 
many  delays  and  much  muddling 
we  reached  a  poinl  where  the  air- 
service  of  the  country  promised 
to  be  more  than  a  joke.  But  with 
the  ending  of  the  war  interest 
in  the  business  suddenly  died 
out,  and  unless  the  matter  is 
taken  up  vigorously  by  the  Ad- 
ministration and  by  Congress  we 
are  certain  to  lose  all  that  was 
gained  under  the  impetus  of  the 
war." 
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YES,.  AMERICAN  AVIATION   IS  LOOKING  UP. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


No  voice  is  raised,  anywhere 
in  the  press,  to  defend  or  excuse 
Quite  the  contrary.     Complains 


the  present  state  of  things, 
the  Brooklyn  Eagle: 

"The  airplane  is  an  American  invention,  but  in  the  develop- 
ment of  it  this  country  has  been  passed  by  foreign  imitators. 
Germany,  France,  England,  Italy  were  all  ahead  of  the  United 
States  in  air-navigation  when  the  war  began  and  we  have  not 
yet  caught  up  with  them,  in  spite  of  the  splendidly  successful 
effort  of  our  Navy  to  make  the  first  transatlantic  voyage  by 
plane. 

"Nor  shall  we  catch  up  with  them  unless  Government  does 
something  to  encourage  flying,  unless  it  shows  a  vision  comparable 
to  that  of  the  British  Government,  whose  Air  Ministry,  estab- 
lished for  war-purposes,  promises  to  become  a  permanent  in- 
stitution to  serve  the  commercial  needs  of  peace." 

"Wake  up,  America!"  is  the  general  cry.  "If  not  for  fun  and 
profit,  wake  up  to  protect  yourself."  As  the  New  York  Globe 
observes : 

"To  the  thoughtful  citizen  the  spectacle  of  the  R-34  tugging 
at  her  anchors  out  at  Mineola  should  mean  far  more  than  a 
romantic  and  picturesque  episode.  The  annihilation  of  space 
by  this  huge  lighter-than-air  machine  carries  with  it  astounding 
implications.  Half  a  dozen  such  ships  as  this  could  carry  in  a 
single  flight  enough  of  the  newest  aod  most  deadly  explosive 
material  known  to  man,  Lewisite,  to  destroy  New  York  or 
London,  and  they  could  operate  at  a  height  which  would  render 
useless  almost  any  present  type  of  anti-aircraft  operations  save 
by  airplane.  Even  the  latter,  if  a  non-inflammable  lifting-gas 
were  employed  in  the  giant  dirigible,  would  be  of  little  avail." 
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WHO   WON   THE   WAR? 


1 1 


s 


UBLIME  NONSENSE"  is  what  our  exchanges  call 
the  controversy  over  "who  won  the  war"  launched 
by  Field-Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Ilaig  when  he  said  re- 
cently that  *'It  is  right  to  speak  of  our  Allies,  but  it  was  the 
British  Army  that  won  the  war."  To  be  sure,  he  was  "talking 
to  his  own  soldiers  and  to  his  own  people,"  as  Secretary  Baker 
explains,  and  Sir  Douglas  appears  not  to  have  foreseen  the 
effect  his  words  might  have  if  caught  up  by  outsiders  and  passed 
around  among  Great  Britain's  Allies.  It  is  an  effect  equivalent 
to  German  propaganda,  because,  we  are  told,  if  persisted  in,  it 
may  stir  up  animosities  among  "not  the  Allied  statesmen  nor 
the  poison-proof  Allied  diplomats,  but  the  plain  people  of  the 
Allied  countries."  That  it  is  already  tending  that  way,  to  some 
small  extent,  is  indicated  by  occasional  letters  to  the  editors 
of  American  newspapers.  For  instance,  a  subscriber  reviews 
the  Haig  episode  in  a  Xew  York  daily,  and  asks: 

"How  is  it  that  before  the  Americans  went  in  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  America  that  he  and  his  troops  were  fighting  with  their 
backs  to  the  wall?  It  is  a  peculiarity  of 
the  English  (not  British)  that  whoever  par- 
ticipated in  the  fight,  nobody  but  them- 
selves shoidd  gain  the  credit ;  the  same  way 
when  France  was  their  ally  in  the  Crimea. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  American  Army 
really  won  the  war,  for  when  Russia  fell 
out,  Germany  had  France  and  England  on 
their  last  legs." 

Precisely  this  sort  of  talk  is  what  leads 
the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  to  exclaim, 
"If  this  damfoolishness  keeps  up,  it  will 
be  Germany  that  will  have  won  the  war," 
and  it  continues: 


ONE  YEAR  AGO. 
The  map  opposite  illustrates  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  statement  to  Congress 
on  July  10,  quoted  on  page  18,  when 
he  described  how  the  American  sol- 
diers "  closed  the  gap  "  at  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  had  "  turned  the  tide  of 
battle  back  toward  the  frontiers  of 
France,  and  begun  the  rout  that  was 
to    save    Europe    and     the    world." 


"Of  course,  it  is   sublime  nonsense   to 
talk  of  any  nation  'winning  the  war.'    Not 

one  of  them  did  it.  No  man  of  knowledge  who  measures  his 
words  can  possibly  mean  that  his  country  won  the  war,  even 
when  he  says  so.  All  he  can  mean  is  that  it  made  a  greater 
contribution  than  any  other  Allied  belligerent  to  the  common 
task  of  winning  the  wrar. 

"But  this  is  a  most  dangerous,  divisive,  and  unchivalrous 
subject  to  debate.  If  an  American  gentleman  and  a  British 
gentleman  and  a  French  gentleman  were  seated  together  in  a 
drawing-room  they  would  never  discuss  it.  If  the  subject 
came  up  by  inadvertence  they  would  each  dwell,  ngt  on  the 
achievements  of  their  own  people,  but  on  the  splendid  deeds 
of  the  armies  and  the  navies  flying  the  flags  of  their  friends. 
Why  can  not  a  whole  nation  behave  in  a  gentlemanly  manner? 
WThy  can  not  it  do  so,  especially  when  there  are  bloodshed,  battle, 
and  sudden  death  concealed  in  any  other  course? 

"During  the  war  we  all  developed  a  form  of  emphasis  to  at- 
tract attention  to  any  measure  we  suggested  which  was  phrased 
in  the  loud  assertion  that  it  (food,  War-Stamps,  coal,  daylight- 
saving,  peach-stones,  or  what  not)  would  'win  the  war.'  But 
we  did  not  mean  that  these  things  would  win  the  war  without 
any  assistance.  We  merely  meant  to  say  with  arresting  force 
that  they  would  be  valuable  contributions  to  our  military  oper- 
ations. What  the  phrase  was  intended  to  claim  at  first  was  that 
the  war  might  be  lost  without  the  commended  article  or  class, 
but  it  got  far  beyond  that  and  was  often  applied  to  things  we 
could  have  won  without. 

"Mr.  Dooley'  once  said  there  were  all  sorts  of  people  in 
the  Democratic  party,  and  that,  even  then,  there  were  often  not 
enough  of  them.  There  were  many  peoples  in  the  Allied  ranks 
that  'won  the  war,'  but  he  would  be  a  daring  individual  who 
would  venture  to  assert  that  we  could  have  done  without  any 
considerable  number  of  men.     We  needed  them  all." 

And  there  is  glory  enough  for  all,  as  the  New  York  Com- 
mercial argues  in  an  editorial  leading  up  to  that  conclusion: 

"President  Wilson  in  his  Fourth  of  July  speech  on  board  the 
George  Washington  said  in  so  many  words  that  if  it  had  not 
been  for  America  the  war  would  not  have  been  won.  Field- 
Marshal  Sir  Douglas  Haig  in  a  speech  at  Newcastle  said,  'And 
don't   forget   it   was   the   British    Empire    that    won    this   war.' 


Without  a  doubt  every  Frenchman  will  tell  you  that  it  was 
France  that  Avon  the  war,  and  didn't  the  Italians  drive  the 
Austrians  back  at  the  Piave  and  thus  nullify  the  advance  of 
the  Germans  in  France?  And  if  Belgium  hadn't  thrown  a 
monkey-wrench  in  the  machinery  at  the  very  outset  where 
would  France  have  been? 

"Well,  everybody  is  right.  If  the  British  and  the  Canadians 
and  the  Australians  had  not  fought  through  all  those  bitter 
years,  if  the  French  had  not  struggled  and  hoped  against  de- 
spairing odds,  if  the  Italians  had  not  rallied  from  their  defeat 
in  a  final  frenzy  of  determination,  if  Belgium  had  not  sacrificed 
herself  rather  than  her  honor,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
structure  for  America  to  stand  on  and  deliver  the  final  thrust. 
.  .  .  The  Allies  built  a  wall  to  keep  the  savages  out.  It 
wasn't  quite  tall  enough  and  the  Americans  supplied  the  top 
layer.  An  extra  push  was  needed  to  send  the  machine  over  the 
top  and  America  supplied  it.  As  Admiral  Schley  said  after  the 
battle  of  Santiago,  'There  is  glory  enough  for  us  all!" 

Happily,  the  General  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army  has  made 
public  the  figures  that  show  just  what  was  our  part  in  the  war 
and  how  our  part  compared  with  that  of  our  Allies.  After 
studying  these  figures,  the  Rock  Island  Union  declares: 

"According  to  the  latest  statistics  available  the  world- war 
was  terrible  in  the  loss  of  life  and  expense 
incurred.  WThile  the  United  States  was  in 
the  contest  but  a  short  time  it  sustained 
a  large  mortality  list  at  a  terrible  cost  in 
treasure.  American  participation  is  sum- 
marized by  Col.  Leonard  H.  Ayres,  chief 
of  the  statistical  branch  of  the  General 
Staff,  as  follows: 

"Total    armed    force,   including    Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  4,800,000". 

"Total  men  in  the  Army,  4,000,000. 
"Men  who  went  overseas,  2,086,000. 
"Men  who  fought  in  France,  1,390,000. 
"Total  registered  in  draft,  24,234,021. 
"Total  draft  inductions,  2,810,296. 
"Cost  of  war  to  April  30,    1919,  $21,- 
850,000,000. 

"Battles  fought  by  American  troops,  13. 
"Days  of  battle,  200. 

"Days  of  duration  of  Meuse-Argonne  battle,  47. 
"American  battle-deaths  in  war,  48,900. 
"American  wounded  in  war,  236,000. 
"American  deaths  from  disease,  56,991. 
"Total  deaths  in  the  Army,  112,422. 

"Under  the  head  of  'Sources  of  the  Army,'  the  report  shows 
that  13  per  cent,  came  from  the  regular  Army,  1C  per  cent,  from 
the  National  Guard,  and  77  per  cent,  from  the  draft. 

"From  the  same  source  facts  are  given  that  the  total 
battle-deaths  for  the  belligerents  totaled  7,450,000,  divided  as 
follows : 

"Russia,  1,700,000. 
"Germany,  1,600,000. 
"France,  1,385,000. 
"Great  Britain,  900,000. 
"Austria,  800,000. 
"Italy,  300,000. 
"Turkey,  250,000. 
"Serbia  and  Montenegro,  125,000. 
"Belgium,  102,000. 
"Roumania,  10,000. 
"Bulgaria,  100,000. 
"United  States,  48,900. 
"Greece,  7,000. 
"Portugal,  2,000. 

"The  largest  loss  sustained  by  the  Americans  was  in  the 
forty-seven-day  battle  in  the  Meuse-Argonne  offensive,  where 
10  per  cent,  of  the  men  engaged  were  either  killed  or  wounded." 

Among  his  own  comments  upon  the  statistics  he  submits  we 
find  Colonel  Ayres's  assertion  that  "the  war  cost  the  United 
States  somewhat  more  than  $1,000,000  an  hour  for  more  than 
two  years,"  while  he  further  remarks  thai  "expenditures  by 
the  United  States  in  this  war  would  have  carried  on  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  continuously— with  day  and  night  shifts  and 
double  pay  for  overtime — for  over  one  thousand  years.  It 
would  still  be  in. its  infancy."  But  Colonel  Ayres  is  far  from 
claiming  that  America  "won  the  war,"  and  President  Wilson 
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in  his  tenth  of  July  address   avoided   any  such    extravagant 
assertion,  and  said  only: 

"The  hopes  of  the  nations  allied  against  the  Central  Powers 
were  at  a  very  low  ebb  when  our  soldiers  began  to  pour  across  the 
There  was  everywhere  among  them,  except  in  their 
stoutest  spirits,  a  somber  foreboding  of  disaster.  The  war  ended 
in  November,  eight  months  ago,  but  you  have  only  to  recall 
what  was  feared  in  midsummer  last,  four  short  months  before 
the  armistice,  to  realize  what  it  was  that  our  timely  aid  accom- 
plished alike  for  their  morale  and  their  physical  safety.  That 
first,  never-to-be-forgotten  action  at  Chateau-Thierry  had 
already  taken  place. 

"Our  redoubtable  soldiers  and  marines  had  already  closed  the 
gap  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  opening  for  their  advance  upon 
Paris — had  already  turned  the  tide  of  battle  back  toward  the 
frontiers  of  France,  and  begun  the  rout  that  was  to  save  Europe 
and  the  world.  Thereafter  the  Germans  were  to  be  always 
forced  back,  back,  where  they  were  never  to  thrust  successfully 
forward  again.  And  yet  there  was  no  confident  hope.  Anxious 
men  and  women,  leading  spirits  of  France,  attended  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Fourth  of  July  last  year  in  Paris  out  of  generous 
courtesy — with  no  heart  for  festivity,  little  zest  for  hope.  But 
they  came  away  with  something  new  in  their  hearts;  they 
have  themselves  told  us  so.  The  mere  sight  of  our  men,  of 
their  vigor,  of  the  confidence  that  showed  itself  in  every  move- 
ment of  their  stalwart  figures  and  every  turn  of  their  swinging 
march,  in  their  steady,  comprehending  eyes  and  easy  discipline, 
in  the  indomitable  air  that  added  spirit  to  everything  they  did 
—made  every  one  who  saw  them  that  memorable  day  realize 
that  something  had  happened  that  was  much  more  than  a  mere 
incident  in  the  fighting,  something  very  different  from  the  mere 
arrival  of  fresh  troops.  A  great  moral  force  had  flung  itself 
into  the  struggle.  The  fine  physical  force  of  these  spirited 
men  spoke  of  something  more  than  bodily  vigor.  They  carried 
the  great  ideals  of  a  free  people  in  their  hearts  and  with  that 
vision  were  unconquerable.  Their  very  presence  brought  re- 
assurance;   their  fighting  made  victory  certain." 

In  the  light  of  all  this,  one  finds  it  remarkable  that  protests 


against  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  boast  are  not  more  numerous  than 
they  are,  for,  in  addition  to  contributing  man-power,  the  United 
States  contributed  money-power,  and  the  Paterson  (X.  J.) 
Press  observes: 

"The  war  could  not  have  been  won  without  money.  And 
save  for  that  furnished  by  the  United  States  not  one  of  the 
Allied  nations  would  have  been  able  to  'carry  on.'  Of  the  stu- 
pendous total  of  $32,427,000,000  we  expended  in  the  war,  $9,- 
384,000,000  was  furnished  our  Allies  to  help  them  fight  and 
live.  And  no  American  will  for  a  moment  admit  that  the  work 
of  our  great  Army  applied  at  the  crisis  of  the  war  when  all 
military  authorities  have  admitted  that  the  situation  of  the 
Allies  was  desperate  was  not  decisive  of  the  final  victory. 

"Our  country  did  not  start  this  dispute.  But  this  does  not 
mean  that  we  will  allow  any  nation  to  get  away  with  all  the 
honors." 

Certainly  not;  and  yet  this  insistence  upon  honors  due  us  is 
no  hindrance  to  our  bestowing  honors  wherever  they  are  de- 
served, and,  even  while  the  controversy  is  at  its  hottest,  the  New 
York  Tribune  thus  belauds  the  heroic  devotion  of  our  French 
Allies: 

"France  led  the  forces  of  civilization  from  the  first  hour  to  the 
last.  Fate  placed  her  in  the  front-line  trench.  In  the  first  on- 
slaught hers  was  the  task  of  holding,  of  retreating  and  holding, 
of  retreating  again — and,  at  last,  of  striking  back.  The  Marne 
is  history  by  this  time,  the  greatest  single  battle  of  all  time,  in 
its  scope,  in  its  valor,  in  its  consequences  to  mankind.  There- 
after time  worked  for  civilization.  France  had  passed  her  great- 
est test  and  come  through  with  a  spiritual  glory  beyond  compare. 

"No  black  days  thereafter  could  dim  that  luster.  Through 
our  delay  the  victory,  saved  at  the  Marne  and  saved  again  at 
Verdun,  was  all  but  lost.  No  hours  of  the  whole  war  were 
darker  than  the  spring  of  1918.  Then  came  our  test  as  a  nation. 
The  falling  torch  was  grasped  by  our  hands  and  rushed  forward 
to  a  colossal  triumph.  We  proved  ourselves  worthy  comrades 
of'our  Allies.     That  is  our  boast  and  our  pride." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


The  farmers  will  now  do  a  little  daylight  raving. — New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

Why  not  make  the  Anti-Saloon  League  mandatary  for  Germany? — 
Rochester  Herald. 

It  took  force  to  make  Germany  sign.     And  it  will  take  force  to  make 
her  honor  the  signature. — Kansas  City  Journal. 

Germany's  financial  statement  is  nearly  as  gloomy  as  that  of  the  Rail- 
road Administration.  —  St.  Louis   Globe- 
Democrat. 

Former  King  Constantine  is  reported 
to  be  hard  up.  Why  doesn't  he  go  to 
work? — New  Bedford  Standard. 

Mr.  de  Valera  might  as  well  resign 
the  Presidency  of  the  Irish  Republic  in 
favor  of  Mr.  Dempsey. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

"Liquor  Goes  Down  to  Defeat." — 
Jackson  Citizen-Patriot.  It  may  in  Mich- 
igan. It  goes  the  other  way  here. — CM- 
cago  Tribune. 

Germany  will  now  have  the  full  con- 
fidence of  every  man  who  thinks  a  mad 
dog  can  be  trusted  after  being  whipt. — 
Asherillc  Times. 

MUNITIONS-PIANTS    Would     go    OUt   of 

business  if  we  could  make  it  as  hard  to 
start  a  war  as  it  was  to  arrange  peace.  - 
Wichita  Beacon. 

II  u>  Villa  thought  of  calling  his  first 
bandit  band  Bolsheviki  lie  might  have 
secured  a  lot  of  parlor  Socialist  support 
in  this  country. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

"Clemenceau,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Wilson  have  sown  dragon's  teeth," 
yawps  a  Berlin  Blatt.  More  important, 
i  hey  have  pulled  Germany's. — Chicago 
Tribune. 

They  are  talking  of  sending  some 
American  prohibition  workers  to  En- 
gland to  convert  that  country,  too.  Why 
not  send  all  of  them? — New  York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 


Germany  is  only  waiting  to  put  the  rat  in  ratification. — Wall  Street 
Journal. 

An  optimist,  Percy,  is  a  man  who  thinks  Mr.  Burleson  may  get  mad 
enough  to  quit. — Macon  Telegraph. 

The  new  Italian   Foreign  Minister  is  Tommaso  Tittoni.     Abbreviation 
would  make  him  a  bird.— Minneapolis  Journal. 

Why  not  make  Mexico  and  Haiti  mandataries   for  each  other  and  let 

nature  take  its  course? — New  York  World. 

Nowadays  there  is  nothing  brewing  but 
trouble. — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

Speaking  of  the  death  penalty,  is  it 
possible  to  make  the  Kaiser  any  deader 
than  he  is? — Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 

The  quickest  way  for  Germany  to 
live  down  war-enmities  is  to  live  up  to 
her  peace  promises. — Little  Rock  Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 

When  we  finally  bury  the  hatchet 
with  the  Germans  it  will  be  just  as  well 
to  note  carefully  where  it  is  buried. — New 
York  World. 

We  don't  care  much  what  happens  to 
the  Government  of  Germany,  just  so  It 
doesn't  return  to  private  ownership. — 
Wichita  Beacon. 

Perhaps  it  is  as  well  that  Willard  did 
not  go  to  France.  He  might  have  got 
in  the  way  of  Americans  who  could  fight . 
— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 

No  man  knows  that  the  League  will 
be  a  success,  but  every  man  who  made  the 
acquaintance  of  cooties  will  be  glad  to 
give  it  a  trial. —  Washington  Herald. 

1  The  ex-Crown  Prince  intends  to  claim 
"the  right  of  asylum."  Lots  of  folk 
think  he  ought  to  have  been  in  one  years 
ago. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 

The  sports  who  traveled  across  the 
country  and  bought  ringside  seats  at 
Toledo  would  have  got  a  better  run  for 
their  money  at  the  Methodist  show  at 
Columbus.— St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat. 


OUR  NEW  SATELLITE. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle 
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CARSON'S  "ORDERS  TO  AMERICANS 
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SIR  EDWARD  CARSON'S  sharp  orders  to  America  to 
"attend  to  your  own  affairs;  we  will  attend  to  ours," 
stirs  the  wrath  of  some  British  observers  who  are  not 
particularly  anti-Ulster  or  pro-Sinn  Fein,  because  they  con- 
sider him  a  "disturber  of  the  peace,"  between  fche  United  Stales 
and  Great  Britain  in  the  same  class  with  "President"  Do 
Valera  of  the  "Irish  Republic."  'Phis  rather  arrogant  slogan 
of  his,  it  is  pointed  out  by  some  Irish  editors  opposed  to  him, 
has  become  the  key-note  of  his  utterances  since  the  Irish-Amer- 
ican delegation  visited  Ireland  and  drew  up  their  report  on  con- 
ditions there  which  set  British  resentment  ablaze  in  some 
sections.  The  sum  total  of  Sir  Edward  Carson's  indictment 
against  American  interference  in  the  Irish  question  may  be 
gathered  from  his  speech  at  an  Orange  demonstration  at  Hol- 
wood,  Belfast,  on  July  12,  in  which  dispatches  from  that  city 
quote  him  as  saying  in  part  the  following : 

"There  is  a  campaign  going  on  in  America  at  the  present 
moment,  fostered  by  the  Catholic  Church,  which  will  soon  be 
joined  by  the  Germans  and  their  funds,  in  order  to  create  a 
great  anti-British  feeling. 

"Heaven  knows  I  want  good  feeling  between  America  and 
this  country.  I  believe  the  whole  future  of  the  world  probably 
depends  upon  the  relations  between  the  United  States  of  America 
and  ourselves,  but  I  am  not  going  to  submit  to  this  kind  of  a 
campaign,  whether  for  friendship  or  any  other  purpose. 

"I  seriously  say  to  America  to-day — you  attend  to  your  own 
affairs;  we  will  attend  to  ours.  You  look  after  your  own 
questions  at  home;  we  will  look  after  ours.  We  will  brook  no 
interference  in  our  own  affairs  by  any  country,  however  powerful. 
It  is  not  for  that  we  waged  the  great  war  of  independence  which 
has  just  been  concluded." 

According  to  some  London  correspondents  of  New  York 
dailies,  Sir  Edward  Carson  and  his  partizans  "will  receive  a 
free  rein  as  heretofore,  with  governmental  countenance  in 
breaking  the  law,  because  Premier  Lloyd  George  knows  that  if 
he  touched  Sir  Edward  Carson  there  are  sufficient  Unionists  in 
the  House  of  Commons  to  put  him  out  of  office  inside  of 
twenty-four  hours,"  while  among  the  London  papers  that  rebuke 
Sir  Edward  Carson  is  The  Times,  which  says  that — 

"When  Sir  Edward  warns  America  to  mind  her  own  business, 
he  courts  the  retort  that  the  wishes  of  fifteen  million  Irish- 
Americans  are  part  of  her  business.  Had  it  not  been  for  Brit- 
ish mismanagement  in  Ireland  in  the  past,  to-day  there  might 
be  fewer  Irish-Americans  animated  with  ill  will  against  England." 

Not  less  sparing  in  its  comment  is  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
as  it  suggests  that — 

"Carson's  saber-rattling  is  intended  to  rouse  passion  against 
just  consideration  of  the  Irish  problem.  The  Government's  path 
would  be  easier  if  it  proclaimed  its  intention  of  dealing  as 
firmly  with  Bolshevik  ex-ministers  as  with  labor  agitators." 

Representative  of  Unionist  opinion  in  the  Irish  press  is  the 
contention  of  the  Belfast  News-Letter  that  Sir  Edward  Carson's 
protest  against  "the  interference  of  American  politicians  in  the 
domestic  affairs  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  be  approved  by 
the  great  majority  of  the  British  people."  Our  statesmen  should 
speak  plainly  and  firmly  on  this  subject,  says  The  News-Letter, 
which  maintains  that  "their  silence  encourages  the  Irish- 
American  agitation,  and  it  strengthens  the  hope  of  the  rebels 
that  foreign  pressure  will  compel  the  Government  to  surrender 
to  them." 

The  report  of  the  Irish-American  delegates  on  conditions  in 
Ireland  is  called  by  the  Belfast  Northern  Whig  "a  tissue  of  delib- 


erate and  malignant  falsehoods,  and  the  government  reply  ought 
to  be  conclusive  to  all  unbiased  minds."  The  Government's 
reply  appears  rather  late,  this  daily  thinks,  as  it  notes  that  the 
"falsehoods"  have  had  a  considerable  starl    in   point  of  time 

both   in    that  country   and   in    America.      It   is   hoped    that   the 


'Sinn  Fein — "  Be  mine." 

President  Wilson — "  I  do  hope  I  haven't  given  you-too  much 
encouragement — but  I  can  never  be  more  than  a  brother  to  you." 

Punch  (London). 

Government  will  take  steps  to  give  the  reply  the  widest  pub- 
licity, especially  in  America,  The  Northern  Whig  urges,  as  it 
points  out  that — 

"The  delegates'  report  belongs  to  the  kind  of  literature  with 
which  Irish  patriots  have  flooded  the  world  for  generations. 
It  adds  one  or  two  perversions  of  its  own  to  the  general  stock 
of  lying  on  which  Ireland's  case  of  oppression  has  been  built  up. 
But  it  is  little,  if  at  all,  worse  than  many  other  such  documents 
which  have  been  purveyed  to  the  American  public  as  the  truth 
about  Ireland.  There  has  never  been  such  a  sustained  cam- 
paign of  malicious  fabrications  as  that  with  which  Irish  patriot- 
ism has  wooed  the  sympathies  of  the  outside  world." 

Turning  now  to  the  other  side,  the  anti-Unionist  press  in 
Ireland  employs  variously  the  bludgeon  or  the  rapier  upon  Sir 
Edward  Carson  and  his  sympathizers.  Thus  the  Dublin  Free- 
man's Journal    remarks: 

"The  last  thing  that  Sir  Edward  Carson  is  willing  to  concede 
is  that  the  feeling  that  has  been  aroused  in  America  is  due  to 
any  sympathy  with  Ireland.  The  manifestations  of  good-will 
toward  Ireland,  and  of  determination  to  help  her,  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  resolution  of  the 
Senate — all  are  ignored  as  signifying  nothing.  It  is  all  a  poli- 
tical game,  declares  Sir  Edward,  and  with  the  same  gesture 
•with  which  he  warned  the  Imperial  Government  five  years  ago 
not  to  touch  Ulster,  he  warns  the  American  people  to-day,  and 
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— London  Opinion. 

OLD   KING   COAL   NO   MORE    A   MERRY   OLD   SOUL 


"  DON'T   GO   DOWN  IN  THE  MINE,   DADDY.'' 

— Evening  News  (London) 


tells  them  that  a  question,  which  is  a  burning  question  for 
fifteen  millions  of  the  Irish  race  in  America  and  many  other 
millions  of  people  there  who  believed  that  in  the  Great  War  they 
were  fighting  for  the  rights  of  Ireland  as  well  as  those  of  other 
little  nations,  is  no  business  of  theirs,  and  thai  their  'meddlesome 
action,  even  if  it  was  well  intended  and  sincere' — which  he  de- 
nies— 'can  only  add  to  the  turmoil  and  ferment  in  this  country.'  " 

With  a  bit  of  irony  the  Londonderry  Derry  Journal  speaks  of 
Sir  Edward  Carson  as  "that  model  of  moderation,  that  arch- 
apostle  of  'sweet  reasonableness'  in  political  methods,"  and 
reminds  us  that — 

■  -  As  a  contemporary  observes,  Sir  Edward  Carson  remains 
in  1919  what  he  was  in  1913,  implacably  set  against  Irish  rights 
and  reckless  of  the  consequences  of  his  hostility.  The  glorifier 
of  physical-force  methods,  his  repudiation  of  the.  methods  of 
constitutional  agitation  has  reduced  Ireland  to  her  present 
grimly  determined  and  intensely  irritated  condition.  The 
desperation  and  heat  engendered  by  that  feeling  have  spread  to 

the  United  States 

"What  wonder  is  it,  therefore,  considering  the  vigorous 
democratic  spirit  now  abroad,  that  strong,  enlightened,  and 
progressive  communities  like  those  of  the  various  States  of  North 
America  reecho  the  insistent  demand  for  freedom  by  Ireland 
herself.  The  democratic  millions  of  America  are  not  likely  to  be 
perturbed  by  the  rebuke  and  resentment  of  Sir  Edward  Carson. 
His  denunciation  will  in  all  probability  only  have  the  effect  of 
stirring  them  to  renewed  endeavors  exprest  in  firmness  of 
language  which  the  importance  of  the  case  demands." 

All  of  which  indicates  the  desirability  of  healing  this  troublous 
situation,  and  some  Irish  papers  note  with  satisfaction  editorials 
in  the  British  press  urging  the  imperative  necessity  of  the  set- 
tlement of  the  Irish  question.  The  Freeman's  Journal,  for 
instance,  quotes  Mr.  J.  L.  Garvin  as  saying  in  the  London 
Observer: 

"When  President  Wilson  calls  the  Irish  question  the  'political 
dynamite  of  the  whole  Knglish-speaking  world,'  he  expresses  a 
formidable  truth  with  the  power  of  measured  phrase  which  is 
perhaps  bis  chief  gilt.  It  is  astonishing,  but  tolerably  exact  to 
say — and  it  can  soon  be  proved — that  the  Irish  question  has 
become  the  real  crux  of  the  World  Question. 

"The  reason  is  simple.  Without  Anglo-American  friendship, 
concord,  and  through  cooperation,  there  is  no  hope  for  the  League 
of  Nations  or  for  any  purpose  of  the  constructive  peace.  With- 
out that  there  can  be  no  strengthened  assurance  of  stability  or 
safety  anywhere;  there  can  be  no  prospect  of  a  better  world, 
but  only  of  a  worse.  With  that  no  sane  hope  for  civilization  will 
be  too  high  to  be  realized." 


BRITAIN'S   COAL   CRISIS 

A  STORM  OF  INDIGNATION  was  raised  against  the 
British  Government  because  of  its  six-shilling-per-ton 
L  increase  in  the  price  of  coal.  Some  of  the  London  press 
hint  harshly  that  the  Government  has  "incurred  the  suspicion 
that  it  may  not  be  above  political  profiteering,"  while  others 
charge  it  with  being  guilty  of  "gross  blundering.."  Justifying 
the  increase,  Sir  Auckland  Gedde.s  stated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  not  only  was  the  six-shilling  advance  necessary,  but 
he  feared  it  might  have  to  be  nine  shillings  and  twopence  "un- 
less England  could  maintain  her  markets  and  prices  for  export, 
in  the  face  of  American  competition  and  the  use  of  oil,  and  im- 
prove her  output."  "He  said  further  that  if  the  output  goes  up 
"we  will  be  only  too  ready  and  willing  to  meet  that  rising  out- 
put by  falling  prices."  But  perhaps  the  bitterest  feeling  is 
roused  against  the  increase  by  the  charge  of  labor  that  the 
Government  seeks  to  kill  the  plan  of  nationalization  of  coal- 
mines recommended  by  the  Coal  Commission.  Labor  inter- 
ests also  declare  that  the  Government  is  favoring  capitalists, 
according  to  London  dispatches,  and  "misrepresenting  con- 
ditions by  bungling  bookkeeping."  It  is  recalled  that  after 
the  Government  took  control  of  the  mines  it  fixt  the  coal 
prices  at  a  rate  to  permit  the  weakest  mines  to  make  a  profit. 
The  strongest  mines  made  large  profits,  but  eighty  per  cent,  of 
these  came  back  through  the  excess-profits  tax.  Now,  we  are 
advised,  the  Government  holds  that  the  increase  of  six  shillings 
was  necessitated  by  the  increase  of  wages  granted  as  a  result  of 
the  report  of  the  Coal  Commission  headed  by  Sir  John  Sankey, 
and  the  falling  off  of  production,  The  present  position  of  rail- 
way and  mines  is  that  there  is  government  control  with  private 
ownership,  and  the  question  agitating  the  country,  especially 
politicians,  we  learn  from  the  press,  is  whether  the  Government 
will  adopt  the  demand  of  labor-unions  for  nationalization. 

Four  reports  were  issued  by  the  thirteen  members  of  the 
Coal  Commission  and,  as  the  Manchester  Guardian  points  out, 
it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  there  would  not  be  a  unanimous 
decision.  By  far  the  most  important  of  the  reports  is  that 
signed  not  only  by  the  chairman,  Sir  John  Sankey,  but  by  all 
six  of  the  representatives  of  the  miners.  The  plan  of  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey,  which  is  called  a  compromise  by  The  Guardian,  is 
described  in  its  barest  outline  as  follows: 

"The  state  is  to  acquire  the  coal  royalties  on  payment  of  Pair 
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compensation.  It  \vill  also  purchass  all  collieries,  including 
building,  machinery,  and  stores.  Bach  mine  will  be  under  the 
authority  of  a  manager  who  will  be  advised,  but  not  controlled, 
by  a  Local  Mining  Council,  of  whom  a  majority  will  possibly, 
tho  not  certainly,  he  miners'  representatives.  In  case  of  dispute 
between  the  manager  and  the  Local  Council  the  District  Council 
will  decide.  There  are  to  be  fourteen  of  these  District  Councils, 
and  in  them,  it  is  evidently  intended,  should  be  vested  most  of 
the  real  working  authority.  It  is  important,  therefore",  to  study 
their  constitution  and  powers  very  closely.  The  Minister  of 
Mines  will  appoint  the  chairman  and  vice-chairman,  four  mem- 
bers will  be  elected  by  the  workers,  four  by  the  chief  consumers, 
and  four  by  the  technical  and  commercial  interests.  Under  the 
authority  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  this  Council  will  control 
everything  concerned  with  the  extraction  of  coal,  prices,  wages, 
and  distribution.  It  will  also  appoint  tho  mine  managers  and 
elect  all  the  members  to  the  National  Mining  Council.  This 
last  Council  seems  to  be  mainly  of  an  ornamental  nature,  and  its 
chief  function  will  be  to  appoint  a  standing  committee  of  eight- 
een to  do  tho  real  work  of  advising,  not  controlling,  the  Minister 
of  Mines,  who  is  responsible  solely  to  Parliament.  The  whole 
scheme  is  a  highly  ingenious  system  of  representation,  partly  by 
election  from  below  and  partly  by  nomination  from  above. 
Altho  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  Mines  is  absolute  in  the 
last  resort,  his  effective  powers  will  be  largely  determined  by  the 
efficiency  of  the  subordinate  bodies,  of  which  the  chief,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  the  District  Mining  Council." 

Among  the  journals  that  believe  coal-mines  will  be  na- 
tionalized is  the  London  Daily  Mail,  which  says  that  Mr. 
Justice  Sankey's  report  "puts  the  decision  beyond  doubt,"  and 
the  London  Daily  News  remarks  that  "a  condemnation  of  the 
private  ownership  of  the  nation's  coal  was  practically  certain"; 
and  admitting  the  differences  between  the  reports  submitted  by 
the  commission,  it  maintains,  nevertheless,  that  "it  is  difficult 
to  escape  the  conclusion  that,  taken  together,  the  reports  have 
settled  the  issue."  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  considers  the 
Sankey  report  the  most  attractive  yet  formulated  and  notes 
that  "  a  most  careful  attempt  has  been  made  to  eliminate  as  far 
as  possible  the  evils  of  bureaucracy  and  give  due  representation 
to  interests  without  crippling  direction  and  initiative." 

Among  the  dubious  minded  is  the  Diiblin  Freeman's  Journal, 
which  believes  that  the  ingenuity 
and  elaboration  of  the  Sankey  plan 
"require  that  it  be  tried  in  practise 
before  a  decisive  opinion  can  be 
formed,"  and  points  out  that  this 
appears  to  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  postponement  of  the  actual 
purchase  of  the  mines  for  three 
years,  "during  which  many  aspects 
of  the  proposals  will  be  subjected 
to  the  test  of  experience."  Ques- 
tioning also  is  the  frame  of  mind  of 
the  London  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  which 
observes  that  "we  know  that 
there  is  much  to  be  said,  theoret- 
ically, for  nationalization,  but  the 
fact  remains  that  we  have  recently 
had  illustrations  of  how  the  state 
conducts  great  businesses,  and  they 
have  not  endeared  us  to  the  official 
as  trader." 

The  London  Daily  Telegraph  con- 
siders the  Sankey  report  the  most 
"astonishing  document"  ever  laid 
before  the  British  public,  and  the 
London  Morning  Post,  speaks  of  it 
as  the  "coal  conspiracy"  and  hopes 
that  the  initial  protest  against  the 
nationalization  of  the  mines  is  but 
"the  beginning  of  a  thoroughgoing 
campaign  to  arouse  the  nation." 


ANOTHER  TROUBLOUS   ITALIAN  DEMAND 


s 


From  the  Manchester  "Guardian. 

WHERE  A  NEW 


OMB    BOUNDARY-LINES  in  the  reehaYting  of  Europe 

may    cause    new    OUtbreakB    of    the    Irredentist    spirit    if 

rumored  adjustments  of  the  Peace  Conference  are  put  into 
effect.  This  warning  proceeds  from  the  Right  Honorable  Lord 
Bryco,  famous  as  much  lor  his  political  knowledge  as  for  In- 
judicial mind,  and  he  predicts  not  only  future  troubles  from 
mistakes  in  the  recasting  of  boundary-lines,  but  also  "an  unstable 
foundation  whereon  to  build  that  League  of  Notions  for  which 
we  have  been  hoping."  Lord  Bryce  fixes  attention  particularly 
on  "an  important  part"  of  the  treaty  propounded  for  accep- 
tance by  Austria,  which  "seems  to  have  been  scarcely  noticed." 
This  section  apparently  indicates,  he  tells  us,  that  the  Italian 
Government  "demands  the  annexation  of  a  large  region  of 
central  Tyrol,  which  is  not  Italian  by  blood  or  by  speech  or  by 
history."  Lord  Bryce's  caution  is  published  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  from  which  we  quote  further,  as  follows: 

"We  ail  sympathize  with  Italy  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  the 
Italia  Irredenta  of  the  Trentino,  i.e.,  those  Italian-speaking 
districts  which  used  to  belong  to  the  bishopric  of  Trent,  and  such 
parts  of  the  county  of  Tyrol  as  were  Italian  by  speech.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  wen;  virtually  Italian  and  desired 
to  enter  the  Italian  Kingdom.  But  what  appears  to  be  now 
demanded  is  the  cession  to  Italy  of  more  than  200,000  German- 
speaking  Tyrolese,  who  have  never  been  Italian  in  any  sense 
and  do  not  wish  to  be  transferred  to  Italian  rule. 

"It  is  worth  while  from  this  point  of  view  to  consider  the 
attitude  of  the  Italian  Government  in  1915  before  Italy  entered 
the  war.  In  the  negotiations  that  went  on  then  between  her 
Government  and  that  of  Austria,  Austria  offered  the  Italian- 
speaking  districts  of  the  Trentino  and  those  parts  of  Tyrol  which 
had  an  Italian-speaking  population  up  to  a  point  about  twenty 
miles  south  of  Botzen.  That  point  is  the  boundary  between  the 
Italian  and  the  German  languages,  and  has  been  so  since  the 
eighth  century.  Italy  refused  this  offer,  demanding  a  frontier 
somewhat  farther  north,  which  would  have  given  her  not  only 
all  the  Italian-speaking  population,  but  also  a  few  German- 
speaking  districts,  including  the  town  of  Botzen  (whose  popula- 
tion is  about  two-thirds  German-speaking)  and  the  valley  of  the 
River   Adige   as   far   north   as  the  strong  strategic   position  of 

Klausen  (between  Botzen  and 
Brixen),  where  the  Brenner  high 
road  and  railway  descend  through 
a  narrow  gorge  that  forms  the 
most  defensible  point  of  that  great 
line  of  communication  from  north 
to  south.  Austria  refused  this  and 
the  negotiations  were  broken  off." 

What  Italy  now  demands,  Lord 
Bryce  goes  on  to  say,  is  "all  she 
asked  in  191.5  and  very  much  more," 
namely,  all  the  German-speaking 
districts  that  lie  within  the  basin 
of  tho  Adige  and  its  tributary,  the 
Eisack,  including  the  western  part 
of  the  Pusterthal  as  far  east  as 
the  source  of  the  Drave,  and  the 
whole  of  the  broad  valley  of  the 
Vintschgau,  which  runs  west  of 
Botzen  as  far  as  Mais  and  the 
Stelvio  Pass,  together  with  all  the 
valleys  that  descend  from  the  main 
watershed  of  the  Rhaetie  Alps  (the 
Otzthal  and  Stubayer  Ranges  and 
the  summit  of  the  Brenner  Pass). 
All  these  districts  are  Teutonic  by 
race  and  speech,  are  part  of  the 
ancient  county  of  Tyrol,  and  have 
nothing  to  do  Avith  the  Trentino,  ac- 
cording to  LordBryce,  who  proceeds: 


IRREDEXTA    MAY  ARISE. 


Italy  demands  a  large  region  of  central  Tyrol,  which  is  "  not 
Italian  by  blood  or  speech  or  by  history." 


"It  is  attempted  to  justify  this 
demand  by  the  argument  that  Italv 


■>■> 
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Deeds  a  strong  strategic  or  what  used  to  be  called  in  the 
days  of  the  Afghan  War  of  1878  a  scientific  frontier.  But  the 
frontier  Italy  demanded  in  1915  was  quite  as  good,  for  it  gave  her 
thai  supremely  important  point,  the  Klausen  Gorge,  as  well  as 
Botzen.  which  commands  the  entrance  to  the  Vintschgau  and  the 
valley  of  the  Eisack.  The  argument  that  Italy  needs  to  go  to  the 
Brenner  will  have  no  weight  with  those  who  know  the  country 
intimately  and  who  realize  that  here,  as  in  many  other  mountain 
regions,  it  is  not  the  grassy  watershed,  but  the  gorges  of  the 
southern  valleys  that  form  the  true  boundary,  racial,  political, 
and  military.  If  the  frontier  Italy  asked  in  1915  was  a  strong 
one  against  the  great  Austro-Hungarian  Monarchy  of  that  year, 


Courtesy  of  the  Greek  "  Natimial  Herald,"  New  York. 

A  NEW  ERA  IN   SMYRNA. 

Allied  troops  debarking — forerunners  of  a  government  of  fair  play  to  all  races  and  creeds. 


how  much  stronger  against  the  petty  state  of  six  and  one-half 
million  inhabitants  to  which  the  proud  Hapsburg  Austria  has 
been  now  reduced. 

"What  is  to  be  said  for  this  demand  for  the  annexation  of 
more  than  200,000  Tyrolese,  an  honest,  simple,  industrious, 
contented  race  of  peasants,  as  those  of  us  who  have  climbed 
among  their  peaks  and  glaciers  know  them  to  be?  It  was  their 
misfortune,  not  their  fault,  that  they  were  dragged  into  a  wicked 
war  by  a  group  of  unscrupulous  politicians  surrounding  an 
imbecile  monarch.  How  can  such  a  demand  be  reconciled  with 
the  principles  of  nationality  and  self-determination  of  the 
peoples  which  the  Allies  proclaimed  as  the  principles  for  which 
they  were  fighting9" 

England  sympathized  with  Andreas  Hofer  and  his  gallant 
Tyrolese  countrymen,  Lord  Bryce  recalls,  when  they  fought  and 
died  in  resisting  Napoleon,  who,  after  vanquishing  Austria, 
handed  them  over  to  Bavaria.  Are  not  the  Tyrolese  as  well 
entitled  now  to  protest,  Lord  Bryce  inquires,  and  adds: 

"  No  one  has  been  more  zealous  through  a  long  life  in  the  cause 
of  Italy  than  I  have  been,  or  been  more  whole-heartedly  with 
Italy  in  her  splendid  effort  to  recover  in  this  war  the  lands  to 
which  she  is  justly  entitled.  But,  having  been  privileged  to 
know  such  heroes  of  the  Italian  Risorgim^nto  as  Mazzini,  Saffi, 
and  Minghetti,  I  can  not  believe  that  those  great  patriots 
would  have  approved  a  claim  so  entirely  at  variance  with  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  nationality  for  which  they  contended, 
and  I  find  it  hard  to  think  that  if  the  Italian  masses  fully  under- 
stood what  their  Government  is  said  to  be  demanding,  they 
would  wish  to  annex  to  their  state  a  great  body  of  people  differing 
in  race  and  speech  who  would  bitterly  resent  what  will  appear 
to  them  a  high-handed  act  of  force." 


SMYRNA   WELCOMES   THE   GREEKS 

THE  ARMED  RESISTANCE  that  greeted  the  landing 
parties  of  the  Greeks  and  Allies  in  Smyrna  has  now 
quieted  down  and  the  press  of  tj^e  city  are  telling  the 
people  that  their  fears  of  persecution  and  oppression  by  the 
Greeks  are  groundless,  for  the  intentions  of  the  new  rulers 
are  based  on  tolerance  and  fair  play.  This  more  hopeful  belief 
is  founded  not  merely  on  editorial  interpretation  of  the  Greek 
mind,  we  are  told,  but  is  officially  based  on  pronouncements  of 

the  Greek  Premier  Venizelos. 
By  -nay  of  example  we  quote 
the  Smyrna  Liberty,  which 
observes : 

"Conscious  of  the  grave  task- 
laid  upon  its  shoulders,  the  Greek 
Government  will  be  sedulous  to 
rule  in  that  spirit  of  lofty  justice 
and  impartiality  which  makes  a 
government  strong  and  insures 
the  well-being  of  all  citizens.  Xo 
distinction  will  be  made  between 
the  divers  elements  that  make 
up  the  population  of  Smyrna 
and  its  environs.  Greeks,  Turks, 
Armenians,  Jews,  and  others 
shall  all  be  equal  before  the  law, 
which  law  is  the  same  for  all. 
Premier  Venizelos  has  openly 
and  frequently  given  his  assur- 
ances on  this  point.  Thus  he 
says:  'The  population  of  the 
territory  that  eventually  will  be 
ceded  to  Greece  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  conscientious  concern  to 
the  Greek  Government.  The 
privileges  enjoyed  by  certain  of 
them  under  the  government  of 
those  who  have  preceded  us  will 
be  strictly  conserved.' 

"Such  is  the  official  utterance 
of  the  great  Greek  statesman, 
and  his  word  wall  be  made  good 
to  the  last  letter,  for  the  Greece 
of  Venizelos  keeps  its  word. 
Moreover,  we  believe  more  than 
ever  that  the  moment  has  come 
when  all  the  elements  of  Smyrna,  regardless  of  nationality,  race, 
or  creed,  will  join  hands  loyally  in  order  to  seal  the  compact  of 
good  understanding,  sincere  cooperation,  friendship,  and  brother- 
hood, which  has  been  brought  to  us  by  the  victorious  Greek 
troops  in  the  silken  folds  of  their  splendid  flags." 

After  long  months  of  waiting,  the  Peace  Conference  has  recog- 
nized the  rights  of  Greece  in  Asia  Minor  and  decided  to  entrust 
them  to  her,  says  the  Smyrna  Independent,  which  welcomes 
the  arrival  of  the  Greek  troops,  who  "bring  with  them  liberty  and 
equality  for  all."     Let  us  emphasize  these  words  that — 

"Those  who  do  not  yet  know  may  learn,  and  that  those  who 
have  been  in  doubt,  may  doubt  no  more,  that  Greek  jurisdiction 
will  admit  of  no  favoritism.  All  persons  are  equal  before  the 
law,  and  all  are  children  of  the  same  fatherland.  The  time  has 
gone  by  when  language  or  religion  separated  one  element  from 
another,  in  this  country." 

The  old  order  is  dead,  exclaims  the  Smyrna  Reform,  and  of  the 
impositions  and  misery  of  other  days  there  remains  only  the 
.shadow  of  a  memory.  To-day  the  unredeemed  Greeks  are 
freed  from  the  yoke  which  weighed  upon  their  neck  for  cen- 
turies, and  this  journal  adds: 

"Smyrnians  know  the  fate  in-  store  for  them.  They  know 
that  under  that,  great  statesman,  Venizelos,  the  political  leader 
who  presides  over  the  destinies  of  Greece,  they  can  only  forge 
ahead,  live  happy,  and  extend  their  resources.  Unquestionably 
the  union  of  Smyrna  to  Greece  was  necessary,  and  now  that  it 
is  a  fact  and  the  glorious  Greek  flag  waves  majestically  above 
our  buildings,  let  us  rise  and  cry  aloud  in  one  voice:  'Long 
live  the  Allies!     Long  live  Greece!'" 


I 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


A   COMING   ICE-FAMINE 


it 
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AVE  THE  ICE!"  will  be  a  familiar  cry  in  the  weeks 
to  come,  if  we  are  to  believe  Katherine  Rhodes,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  The  Forecast  (Philadelphia). 
Miss  Rhodes  asserts  that  we  are  facing  perhaps  the  most 
serious  ice-famine  we  have  ever  known.  The  mild  and  open 
weather  of  last  winter  almost  completely  prevented  the  cut- 
ting of  natural  ice,  and  there  were  heavy  military  demands 
on  the  materials  for  producing  artificial  cold,  so  that  the  condi- 
tion is  now  so  threatening  as  to  engage  the  attention  of  legis- 
lators. Economy  in  the  use  of  ice  is  a  public  duty  this  summer, 
and  Miss  Rhodes  thinks  there  is  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be 
asked  by  city  and  State  authorities  and  by  the  ice  companies 
to  join  in  an  ice-saving  campaign.     She  writes  in  substance: 

"The  late  war  has  taught  us  to  what  an  enormous  aggregate 
small  savings  can  amount.  We  have  it  from  J.  E.  Porter,  the 
vice-president  of  the  National  Association  of  Practical  Refrig- 
erating Engineers,  that  the  woman  in  the  home  must  on  no 
account  underrate  the  value  of  her  efforts  in  saving  ice.  '  When 
you  consider,'  he  says,  'the  vast  number  of  private  refrigerators 
in  use,  as  against  the  small  number  of  great  cold-storage  plants, 
it  will  readily  be  seen  that  they  are  just  as  important.'  What 
is  more,  we  know  that  in  the  commerical  plants,  with  their 
clockwork  efficiency,  any  wastage  of  ice  has  been  reduced  to  an 
unavoidable  minimum.  It  is  left  to  the  housewife  then  to 
'hold  up  her  end.' 

"The  problem  of  ice-saving  is  by  no  means  a  simple  one. 
The  housewife  can  not  solve  it  merely  by  cutting  down  the 
amount  of  ice  purchased,  for  she  owes  it  to  her  family  to  give 
them  pure  and  wholesome  food,  and  adequate  refrigeration  is 
the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be  insured  in  summer. 

"How  is  the  housewife  to  save  without  endangering  the 
health  of  those  who  have  the  first  right  to  her  consideration? 
The  family  ice-box  is  nothing  but  a  cold-storage  plant  on  a 
small  scale,  and  the  same  physical  laws  determine  the  success 
of  both. 

"Too  many  of  the  'refrigerators'  placed  on  the  market  are 
nothing  more  than  ice-boxes,  or  mere  receptacles  for  ice.  Being 
unfitted  to  secure  a  degree  of  temperature  low  enough  to  keep 
the  food  fresh — about  45°  Fahrenheit  at  most — the  better  part 
of  the  ice  that  is  put  into  them  will  be  wasted.  A  poorly 
insulated  refrigerator  will  make  away  with  158  pounds  of  ice 
in  a  week,  while  a  well-constructed  one  interlined  with  good 
non-conducting  material  will  use  only  sixty-five  pounds  in  a 
week. 

"An  ice-box  to  be  adequately  insulated  should  contain  at 
least  three  inches  of  insulating  material,  exclusive  of  the  wooden 
case  and  the  lining.  When  buying  a  refrigerator,  insist  upon 
seeing  a  cross-section  of  its  walls  and  doors.  All  makers  of 
good  refrigerators  will  be  glad  to  have  you  judge  of  their  insu- 
lation for  yourself.  Now,  as  to  the  insulating  materials — 
wood,  mineral  wool,  charcoal,  sawdust  are  all  effective  insula- 
tors when  they  are  dry.  Unhappily,  they  will  not  remain  dry. 
They  will  absorb  moisture  from  the  outer  air,  from  the  food, 
from  the  ice — and  pretty  soon  the  interior  of  the  ice-box  will 
'sweat,'  producing  just  the  moist,  semiwarm  atmosphere  which 
is  favorable  to  the  breeding  of  millions  of  germs.  A  refrigerator 
made  in  this  way  is  nothing  but  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  The 
only  reliable  kind  of  insulation  is  that  in  which  materials  non- 
conductive  of  heat  or  moisture — such  as  wood-felt  or  cork — 
are  used. 

"For  ideal  insulation,  these  materials  should  be  found  in 
combination  with  a  'dead-air'  space.  As  everybody  knows,  a 
vacuum  is  the  best  non-conductor  of  heat;  and  the  nearest 
thing  to  it,  which  would  be  practical  for  use  in  the  construction 
of  refrigerators,  is  air.  You  will  find  that  a  space  of  dead  or 
confined  air  is  a  feature  in  the  insulation  of  all  the  better-grade 
of  boxes. 

"Equally  important  is  the  free  circulation  of  air  in  the  interior 
of  the  refrigerator.  Without  it  the  food  will  not  receive  much 
benefit  from  the  precious  and  expensive  ice.  There  should  be  an 
unobstructed  passage  of  air  from  the  ice-compartment  to  the 


food-compartment,  around   the  shelves  and   hack   t<>   the   ice- 

closet." 

Other  points  to  be  noted  are  the  openness  ami  cleanliness  of 
the  drains,  the  tightness  of  the  doors,  and  the  adaptation  of 
the  ice-compartment  to  standard  sizes.  But  a  good  refrigerator, 
Miss  Rhodes  bids  us  note,  is  of  little  value  unless  properly  used. 
For  instance,  the  ice-compartment  must  be  kept  almost  full. 
The  colder  the  refrigerator  itself  is  kept,  the  more  slowly  the  ice 
will  melt.  The  saving  of  ice  by  keeping  the  compartment  at 
least  half-full  is  no  less  than  25  per  cent.    -She  goes  on: 

"To  have  a  real  understanding  of  the  manner  in  which  ice 
refrigerates  is  to  realize  the  absurdity  of  the  'ice-blankets' 
and  so-called  'ice-savers'  which  have  long  been  foisted  upon 
a  credulous  public.  Since  it  is  the  gradual  melting  of  the  ice 
which  keeps  the  food  from  spoiling,  the  ice-blanket  laughably 
defeats  the  entire  purpose  of  refrigeration.  The  only  time  at 
which  the  ice  may  be  covered  is  when  there  are  no  foodstuffs 
in  the  refrigerator.  Then,  but  under  no  other  conditions,  a  few 
thicknesses  of  newspaper  or  a  waterproof  cover  of  some  sort 
may  be  laid  lightly  over  the  ice  so  as  to  retard  its  melting. 

"One  should  never  open  the  ice-compartment  except  to  take 
out  or  put  in  ice.  The  food-box,  also,  should  not  be  opened 
oftener  than  is  really  necessary,  and  then  for  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Every  time  the  refrigerator-door  is  unlatched,  the 
temperature  goes  up  from  one  to  three  degrees.  As  some  one 
has  aptly  counseled:  'Do  not  open  the  door  and  camp  out 
before  the  refrigerator  while  planning  the  next  meal.  It  might 
be  cheaper  to  lose  the  left-overs ! ' 

"Another  way  in  which  the  housewife  can  help  out  the  short 
supply  and  make  it  go  further  is  by  merely  not  wasting  the 
space  in  the  refrigerator  and  constantly  putting  in  unnecessarily 
large  vessels  which  themselves  have  to  be  cooled. 

"It  always  arouses  a  twinge  when  one  has  to  give  up  a  luxuri- 
ous habit,  and,  in  view  of  the  ice-shortage,  the  use  of  cracked  ice 
at  the  table  has  certainly  achieved  that  regrettable  distinction. 
But  of  all  food-idiosyncrasies  this  may  be  the  most  easily  spared. 
If  the  refrigerator  does  its  work  well,  there  is  no  need  of  any 
further  use  of  ice  in  preparing  it  for  the  table.  The  worst  of 
using  ice  at  the  table  is  that  only  about  half  of  it  is  ever  used 
and  the  rest  of  it  dribbles  away  disconsolately,  and  goes  to  waste. 

"It  has  of  recent  years  become  a  matter  of  conjecture  whether 
we  may  not' some  day  become  independent  of  ice  entirely;  but 
that  day  is  not  yet.  The  various  forms  of  iceless  refrigerators 
on  the  market,  while  having  distinctly  good  qualities,  are 
almost  prohibitive  in  price. 

"We  often  hear  it  said  that  we  Americans  use  ice  far  more 
extensively  than  any  other  people  in  the  world.  We  can  cer- 
tainly, if  we  wish,  curtail  our  rather  general  misuse  of  it.  The 
weight  of  an  ice-shortage  will  fall  upon  those  least  able  to  sup- 
port it,  upon  the  young  children  everywhere,  and  with  trebled 
force  and  deadliness  upon  the  children  of  the  slums.  Let  us 
not  only  be  careful  in  our  homes,  but  at  hotels  and  restaurants 
let  us  not  too  casually  order  'more  cracked  ice'  this  summer. 

"There  is  no  question  of  the  seriousness  of  the  situation. 
Already,  in  the  first  warm  days  of  May,  retail  butchers  were 
gathered  together  at  the  Hotel  McAlpin,  in  New  York  City, 
to  complain  that  they  were  paying  80  per  cent,  more  for  ice  than 
ever  before.  Meanwhile,  the  Manhattan  dealers  were  agreeing 
to  assess  themselves  ten  cents  on  each  ton  they  sell  during 
June,  July,  August,  and  September,  in  order  to  pay  for  ice  from 
Maine  and  other  distant  points  which  actually  costs  more  to 
buy  than  the  city  law  (or  at  least  the  agreement  between  the 
ice-dealers  and  the  Mayor's  Committee)  will  permit  them  to 
sell  it  for. 

"The  artificial-ice  manufacturers  were  unable,  especially  in 
view  of  the  conditions  as  to  labor  and  building  and  other  mate- 
rial which  prevailed,  to  expand  with  any  such  rapidity  as  would 
enable  them  to  make  up  in  any  appreciable  degree  for  the 
shortage  in  the  natural  crop,  tho  they  are  running  to  100  per 
cent,  capacity. 

"When  we  consider  that  bringing  the  ice  from  Maine  to  New 
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THE   CARGO   IS   THE    SHIP   AND   THE    SHIP   IS   THE    CARGO." 


York  means  a  long,  long  haul  for  such  a  commodity,  and  that 
it  will  actually  cost  more  when  it  reaches  there  than  can  be 
charged  for  it,  the  gravity  of  the  situation  may  be  appreciated. 
It  is  one  to  call  for  the  cooperation  of  all  conscientious  house- 
wives in  saving  ice  this  summer." 


A   SHIP   BUILT   OUT   OF   CARGO 

BUILDING  A  SHIP  out  of  material  to  be  carried,  and 
taking  her  to  pieces  at  her  destination,  may  be  called  a 
unique  idea  in  transportation.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
it  could  be  successfully  carried  out  with  any  cargo  but  lumber. 
The  plan  is  evidently  the  direct  descendant  of  the  huge  lumber- 
rafts  which  were  assembled  into  a  general  cigar  form  and  towed, 
sometimes  several  hundred  miles,  to  their  port  of  destination. 
The  lumber  was  shipped  in  the  rough,  with  the  bark  on  the  logs. 
In  building,  a  cradle  was  erected  of  the  proper  form  and  then  the 
logs  were  assembled  within  it  and  tied  with  heavy  chains.  We 
read  in  The  Scientific  A  merican  (New  York) : 

"The  accompanying  illustrations  show  a  craft  which  is  cer- 
tainly unique  in  the  annals  of  naval  architecture.  It  may  be» 
designated  as  a  raft  or  ship  form;  for  the  bottom,  sides,  bulk- 
heads, decks,  etc.,  are  built  of  square,  sawn  timber  measuring 
twelve  inches  square  and  up  in  section.  As  our  contemporary, 
The  Illustrated  London  Neu;s,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  our 
illustrations,  says  of  this  vessel,  'The  cargo  is  the  ship,  and  the 
ship  is  the  cargo.'  The  craft  which  is  being  constructed  in 
British  Columbia  by  Messrs.  Vickers,  consists  of  five  million  feet 
B.  M.  of  timber  in  the  form  of  great  sticks  of  Douglas  fir,  hem- 
lock, and  cedar  from  the  forests  of  the  Pacific  slopes.  The 
sectional  view  shows  that  the  floor  of  the  ship  is  built  up  of  six 
layers  of  timber  placed  alternately  in  the  longitudinal  and 
transverse  position.  On  this  are  built  up  the  flat  sides  and  the 
wedge-shaped  bow  and  stern.  The  usual  decks  are  pro\ided, 
and  they  also  are  built  of  heavy  timber.  There  are  a  forecastle 
deck  forward  and  a  poop  aft.  Under  tha  forecastle  deck  are 
the  stores,  chain-locker,  etc.,  and  under  the  poop  are  to  be  found 
the  engine-room  and  the  accommodations  for  the  crew.  Upon 
the  poop  aft  of  the  smoke-stack  are  a  chart-room  and  captain's 
room.  The  ship  is  driven  by  heavy-oil  engines  carried  upon 
the  main  deck,  and  the  power  is  transmitted  from  them  'to  the 
twin  propeller  shafts  by  means  of  a  vertical  shaft  and  gearing. 
The  vessel  is  divided  by  transverse  bulkheads,  and  the  whole 
structure  of  the  ship  is  held  together  by  long  and  heavy  steel 
screw-holts.  The  length  of  this  remarkable  craft  is  250  feet, 
its  beam  60  feet,  and  its  depth  36  feet.  The  displacement  will  be 
about  0,000  tons.  Sin;  will  make  but  one  voyage,  from  British 
Columbia  to  England,  where,  upon  arrival,  she  will  be  unbolted, 
and  the  materials  will  be  used  to  meet  the  serious  shortage  of 
timber  in  that  country." 


CABLEWAYS  TO  BLOCK  STARVATION 

FOOD  FOR  THE  STARVING  MONTENEGRINS  has 
been  taken  into  inaccessible  mountain  districts  by  cable- 
ways  established  and  operated  by  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  that  country,  we  are  told  by  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Times.  Snow-blocked  trails  and  broken  bridges 
made  ordinary  methods  of  transport  impossible,  and  if  the  Amer- 
ican engineers  had  not  swung  supplies  to  the  mountaineers 
through  the  air,  they  would  have  perished  from  starvation,  for 
the  Austrians  had  carried  off  all  the  food.  In  one  case  a  cable- 
way  terminal  was  established  on  a  mountain-top,  whence  food 
was  distributed  to  all  the  surrounding  vallej-s  by  means  of  burros 
and  pack-horses.  The  despairing  peasants  cried,  "Nothing  can 
save  us,"  but  the  answer  of  the  American  engineer  was  the  aerial 
cableway,  and  as  a  result  the  peasants,  says  the  correspondent, 
"stopt  digging  graves  and  began  to  plant  crops."     We  read: 

"'This  is  the  one  region  of  Montenegro,'  a  report  runs,  'that 
never  gave  up  to  the  Austrians.  The  hills  were  always  filled 
with  loyal  troops,  who  frequently  raided  the  occupying  forces  in 
the  valley.  In  retaliation  the  Austrians  carried  off  practically 
all  of  the  cattle  and  food-supplies.  This,  plus  the  fact  that  it  was 
completely  isolated  because  of  the  impassable  mountains,  whose 
trails  have  been  blocked  with  snow  during  the  winter  months, 
and  because  of  the  broken  bridges  on  its  one  good  road,  has  left 
this  district  on  starvation  rations  since  the  last  of  November. 
Even  last  fall  many  of  the  people  were  eating  grass.  For  the 
last  four  months  the  death-rate  has  been  enormous. 

'"We  found  after  investigation  that  the  use  of  cableways  over 
the  broken  bridges  and  up  the  steepest  mountains  was  the  quick- 
est and  most  feasible  way  of  transporting  food  to  the  isolated 
districts  beyond. 

"'On  the  route  from  Podoritza  to  Kolaehii,  for  instance,  we 
put  up  a  cable  over  the  blown-up  bridge  that  used  to  span  the 
foaming,  swift-running  river  that  runs  between  the  mountains 
here.  With  this  we  were  able  to  swing  our  loads  of  food  over 
to  the  other  side.  Here  we  packed  the  food  on  burros  for  the 
perilous  haul  over  five  miles  of  mountain  trails  winding  in  and 
out  on  the  edge  of  the  cliffs.  Then  they  were  swung  on  a  second 
cable  over  a. second  broken  bridge  spanning  a  dee])  chasm,  and 
from  there  the  food  could  be  taken  by  horse  and  cart  to  Kolachij. 
The  entire  distance  of  this  rout9  is  but  fifty  miles,  but  the  many 
different  hauls  necessary  even  in  this  short  distance  give  some 
idea  of  our  transportation  problem  here.' 

"From  another  part  of  Jugo-Slavia  comes  the  following  report: 
'The  specter  of  hunger  has  at  last  been  removed  in  this  district, 
even  tho  a  mountain  wall  of  five  thousand  feet  shut  it  from  the 
outside  world,  and  for  a  long  time  this  region  seemed  doomed. 
We  have  succeeded  at  last,  however,  in  establishing  cableways 
up  to  the  tops  of  the  mountains.     Here  we  collect  all  the  burros 
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and  pack-horses  wo  can  scrape  together  to  lake  the  food  <l< >\\  n 
to  the  valley  towns  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountain. 

"'You  should  see  how  anxiously,  hut  trustingly,'  the  Deport 
goos  on  to  say,  'the  people  down  in  the  valley  wait  for  our 
American  food  to  arrive.  When  we  first  entered  this  region  it 
was  tho  latter  part  of  the  winter,  and  the  people  had  given  up 
all  hope  of  being  saved.  "It  is  no  use,"  they  told  us  when  we 
arrived;  "you  can't  save  us;  wo  haven't  enough  provisions  to 
hold  out  until  spring,  and  even  if  there  is  American  food  to  be 
had,  you  can't  set  it  to  us.  The  Germans  have  torn  up  all 
railroads  and  bridges  leading  to  the  seaboard.  But  even  if  you 
could  get  the  food  to  the  mountains  you  couldn't  get  it  over  to 
us,  because  all  the  mountain-trails  are  impassably  for  hauling 
this  time  of  year.     No,  you  can't  save  us,"  they  kept  repeating. 

"'Yes,  we  can,'  we  replied,  and,  planting  the  American  flag 
on  one  of  their  little  churches  as  a  symbol  of  hope  to  k9ep  up 
their  courage,  we  went  back  over  the  mountains  and  began  to 
open  up  the  channels  of  communication  with  the  seaboard  by 
means  of  horses  and  cables,  as  already  described.  The  hardest 
part  of  the  haul  was,  of  course,  over  the  mountains  themselves. 
Here  we  never  dared  to  send  off  a  train  of  our  pack-horses  car- 
rying the  precious  food  without  sending  with  them  a  crew  of 
men  to  shovel  them  out  of  the  drifts.  Many  times  the  trails  had 
to  be  shoveled  foot  by  foot  as  the  pack-horses  proceeded.  The 
discouraging  part  of  it  was  that  when  the  wind  was  high  the 
trails  almost  immediately  filled  up  again,  so  that  a  few  minutes 
after  one  had  been  shoveled  it  would  be  lost  beneath  the  drifts. 
By  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  snow  melted  sufficiently  so 
that  this  difficulty  was  removed. 

"'Anyhow,  we  kept  our  word,'  this  report  ends.  'What  they 
said  couldn't  be  done  we  said  could.  And  we  did  it!  The 
people  in  this  district  are  now  happily  eating  American  flour 
and  pork.  They  have  stopt  digging  graves  and  are,  instead, 
planting  their  crops  for  this  year's  harvest.'" 


CATCHING   FISH   WITH   SPIDERS'  WEBS 

YOU  CAN  HARDLY  BLAME  ANY  ONE  who  demands 
somewhat  more  than  the  unsupported  word  of  a  traveler 
before  he  believes  that  a  fish-net  can  be  made  from  a 
spider-web;  yet  when  a  considerable  number-  of  independent 
observers  assert  that  they  have  seen  such  nets  in  common  use, 
and  others  testify  to  the  existence  of  tropical  webs  of  sufficient 


A  PAPUAN   AND  HIS    NEW  DIP-NET. 
It  is  made  of  looped  bamboo  and  the  web  of  a  large  spider. 
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strength  to  make  nets,  skepticism  must  give  way.  So  at  least 
thinks  Prof.  E.  W.  Gudger,  of  the  State  Normal  College,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  who  writes  in  The  Zoological  Society  Bulletin  (New 
York)  on  "The  Most  Remarkable  Fishing -Net  Known." 
Despite  the  characterization  of  the  tales  quoted  by  Professor 
Gudger  as  "fairy-stories"  by  certain  naturalists,  he  insists  that 
they  are  entitled  to  credence.     To  quote  and  summarize: 

"Louis  Becke,  author  of  many  interesting  books  on  the  life 
and  customs  of  the  South-Sea-Islanders,  says  that  many  years 
ago  he  was  discussing  the  customs,  habits,  and  manner  of  life 
of  the  inhabitants  of  western  Polynesia  with  Dr.  J.  S.  Kubary, 
a  German  naturalist  and  traveler  of  high  standing.  They  were 
at  the  time  traversing  a  path  through  the  mountains  of  Ponape, 
one  of  the  islands  of  the  Caroline  Archipelago,  lying  northwest 
of  New  Guinea. 

"It  was  early  in  the  morning,  and  spiders'  webs  with  the  dew 
on  them  were  found  everywhere.  They  were  very  large,  so  much 
so  that  occasionally  one  of  them  would  obstruct  the  path  of  the 
travelers,  and  would  have  to  be  broken  through  with  a  stick. 
The  German  assured  him  that  these  were  nothing  compared 
to  those  which  he  had  heard  were  to  be  found  in  the  vicinity 
of  Astrolabe  Bay  on  the  northeastern  coast  of  that  strange 
island-continent,  Papua,  or  New  Guinea. 

"Kubary  told  his  companion  that  he  had  read  in  either  a  letter 
or  a  publication  by  the  distinguished  Russian  naturalist,  Baron 
Nicolai  Miklucho-Maclay,  the  statement  that  the  mountain- 
dwelling  tribes  about  Astrolabe  Bay  used  similar  spider-web  nets 
for  catching  fish  in  their  mountain  streams. 

"Whether  or  not  the  Baron  had  actually  seen  the  natives  use 
the  large  spider-webs  for  catching  fish,  Kubary  could  not  say; 
but  he  certainly  believed  that  tho  forme:  had  grounds  for  mak- 
ing the  statement.  Kubary's  own  notion  wp*  that  the  natives 
somehow  or  other  were  able-  to  removejhe-"'  I  whole  and  un- 
injured from  the  branches  of  the -trees  Betweeu^v/hich  they  had 
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been  spun,  and  having  fastened  them  with  proper  supports  across 
the  narrow  streams,  drove  the  fish  into  them. 

"I  have  had  careful  search  made  of  all  the  works  available  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  of  both  Kubary  and  Miklucho-Maelay, 
but  with  barren  results  so  far  as  finding  anything  confirmatory 
of  this  interesting  story. 

However,  from  another  source  we  now  come  to  a  most 
important  confirmation  of  the  spider-web  fish-net  story,  in 
B.  A.  Pratt's  "Two  Years  Among  Xew  Guinea  Cannibals' 
(London,  190G)  is  found  the  following  remarkable  account  of 
fishing:  with  the  spider-web  nets. 

"'One  of  the  greatest  curiosities  that  I  noted  during  my  stay 
in  Xew  Guinea  was  the  spider-web  fishing-net.  In  the  forest 
at  this  point  (Waley,  near  Yule  Bay),  huge  spiders'  webs, 
six  feet  in  diameter,  abounded.  These  were  woven  in  a  large 
mesh,  varying  from  one  inch  square  at  the  outside  of  the  web 
to  about  one-eighth  inch  at  the  center.  The  web  was  most 
substantial,  and  had  great  resisting  power,  a  fact  of  which  the 
natives  were  not  slow  to  avail  themselves, 
for  they  have  prest  into  the  service  of  man 
this  spider,  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hazel-nut,  with  hairy,  dark-brown  legs, 
spreading  to  about  two  inches.  This  dili- 
gent creature  they  have  beguiled  into 
weaving  their  fishing-nets.  At  the  place 
where  the  webs  are  thickest  they  set  up  long 
bamboos,  bent  over  in  a  loop  at  the  end.  In 
a  very  short  time  the  spider  weaves  a  web  on 
this  most  convenient  frame,  and  the  Papuan 
has  his  fishing-net  ready  to  his  hand. 

"'He  goes  down  to  the  stream  and  uses  it 
with  great  dexterity  to  catch  fish  of  about 
one  pound  in  weight,  neither  the  water 
nor  the  fish  sufficing  to  break  the  mesh. 
The  usual  practise  is  to  stand  on  a  rock  in 
backwater  where  there  is  an  eddy.  There 
they  watch  for  a  fish,  and  then  dexterously 
dip  it  up  and  throw  it  on  to  the  bank.  Sev- 
eral men  would  set  up  bamboos  so  as  to 
have  nets  ready  all  together,  and  would  then 
arrange  little  fishing  parties.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  the  substance  of  the  web  resisted 
water  as  readily  as  a  duck's  back.'" 

A  third  brief  reference  to  the  spider's 
web  fish-net  has  also  come  to  light.  In 
Capt.  C.  G.  Rawling's  "Land  of  the  New 
Guinea  Pygmies"  is  found  this  interesting 
statement: 


"The  bushes  round  the  camp  (at  the  vil- 
lage at  Atabo  on  the  coast)  contained  large 
numbers  of  an  immense  spider;  I  do  not 
know  its  name,  but  it  is  well  known  in 
other  parts  of  New  Guinea.  They  have 
soft,  balloon-like  bodies,  and  spin  a  web 
of  great  strength.  It  has  been  commonly  stated  that  these 
webs  are  utilized  by  the  natives  as  fishing-nets,  and  that  large 
fish  are  secured,  but  I  am  afraid  that  this  is  an  unsubstantiated 
yarn.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  children  do  take  the 
webs  off  entire  by  slipping  a  ring  of  cane  below,  and  that  in  them 
they  will  carry  fish  the  size  of  sprats." 

In  a  subsequent  article  in  The  Bulletin  Professor  Gudger 
quotes  an  additional  number  of  authorities,  including  naturalists 
from  1725  on,  all  testifying  to  the  great  strength  of  certain 
spiders'  webs  in  the  tropics  and  adding  probability  to  the  fish- 
net story. 

Again,  in  a  very  recent  work  (1900),  by  R.  W.  Williamson, 
on  the  Mafulu  district  of  New  Guinea,  occurs  the  following  very 
circumstantial  account.  Williamson,  after  describing  a  dip-net 
of  hand-woven  mesh,  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  other  form  (of  dip-net)  is  also  found  on  a  looped  cane; 
but  the  loop  in  this  case  is  larger  and  more  oval  in  shape,  and 
the  netting  is  made  of  the  web  of  a  large  spider.  To  make  it, 
they  take  the  aln  ady  looped  cane  to  where  there  are  a  number 
of  such  webs,  and  twist  the  looped  end  round  and  round  among 
the  webs,  until  there  is  s!i.  1cm  d  ;i<  ross  the  loop  a  double  or 
treble  or  quadruple  la"yyr  of  web,  which,  tho  flat  when  made, 
is  elastic,  anJbia  ts?n  foe^  "becomes  under  pressure  more  or  less 
bag-shaped." 


HE    INVENTED  THE   TREE-WIRELESS 


Major-General    George     O.    Squier 
Chief  Signal  Officer,  U.  S.  Army. 


TALKING   THROUGH   THE   TREES 

DID  YOU  EVER  SEND  a  "  floragram,"  or  talk  to  a  friend 
over  the  "  floraphone  "?  These  somewhat  fanciful  words 
are  coined  by  Maj.-Gen.  George  O.  Squier,  chief  signal 
officer  of  the  United  States  Army,  in  connection  with  his  experi- 
ments on  "  tree- wireless,"  or  the  transmission  and  reception  of 
wireless  messages  of  all  kinds,  telegraphic  or  telephonic,  by  the 
use  of  growing  trees  as  antenna?.  General  Squier's  results,  as  he 
describes  them  in  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (Xew  York,  July  . 
indicate  that  trees  play  a  much  more  important  part  in  electrical 
phenomena  than  has  been  generally  supposed.  From  the  moment 
that  a  seed  sprouts  it  becomes  a  possible  detector  and  receiver 
of  electromagnetic  waves,  and  trees  have  been  effectively  used  as 
such  by  the  United  States  Signal  Corps  in  the  operations  of  the 
Great  War.  Further,  the  possibility  of  using 
trees  in  general  meteorological  observation 
of  electrical  phenomena  is  asserted  by  Gen- 
eral Squier,  who  also  looks  forward  to  a 
more  systematic  study  of  physical  botany  by 
this  means.     He  writes  in  substance: 

"The  discovery  is  now  announced,  after 
experiments  covering  fifteen  years,  begin- 
ning in  California  and  continuing  intermit- 
tently until  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  when 
they  went  forward  with  vigor  as  an  emer- 
gency means  of  communication.  The  sys- 
tem was  utilized  during  the  war  in  '  listening 
in'  on  the  German  radio  communication. 

"Without  entering  into  the  details  of  these 
preliminary  experiments  here,  it  may  be 
said  that  one  of  the  best  receiving  arrange- 
ments is  found  to  be  an  elevated  tree  earth- 
terminal  in  the  upper  part  of  the  tree-top. 
and  an  earth  consisting  practically  of  sev- 
eral short  pieces  of  insulated  wire,  sealed  at 
the  outer  end,  radiating  out  from  a  common 
center,  and  buried  a  few  inches  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  tree. 

"  This  same  type  of  circuit  was  employed 
in  an  inverse  manner  for  radio-telephonic 
transmitting  purposes,  altho  the  experiments 
thus  far  have  been  limited  to  short  dis- 
tances. It  was  found  that  two  -  way 
radio-telephonic  communication  was  easily 
established  with  remarkably  low  values  of 
transmitting  antenna  current. 

"The  flexibility  of  this  arrangement  is 
very  striking.  The  linking  up  of  wire  and 
wireless  methods  was  found  to  be  both 
convenient  and  efficient.  Radio-telephonic  messages  from 
airplanes  were  readily  received  by  the  tree-antenna  arrange- 
ment and  transferred  thence  to  the  wire  system  of  the  city  of 
Washington,  and  finally  received  at  any  point  desired. 

"Furthermore,  radio-telephonic  transmission  through  the  tree- 
antenna  was  received  by  another  tree-antenna,  and  automat- 
ically returned  to  the  sender  on  a  wire  system,  thus  making  t In- 
complete circuit. 

"Long-distance  reception  on  any  wave-length  from  all  the 
larger  European  stations  and  from  our  ships  at  sea  was  easily 
accomplished  and  traffic  copied  on  a  twenty-four-hour  schedule 
by  the  regular  enlisted  operators  of  the  Signal  Corps. 

"In  France  officers  of  the  Signal  Corps,  by  the  simple  device 
of  driving  a  spike  into  a  tree-trunk  to  which  to  connect  the  audion 
set,  which  wireless-operators  use  to  magnify  the  dot  and  dash — 
little  sounds  which  make  up  wireless  messages — found  it  was 
possible  to  'listen  in'  on  communications  between  German  air- 
planes and  the  German  lines.  Messages  were  thus  intercepted 
in  spots  into  which  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  transport  a 
field-wireless  apparatus." 

With  regard  to  the  physical  theory  of  "tree-wireless,"  General 
Squier  tells  us  that  a  metallic  electrode,  rigidly  driven  into  the 
living  organism  of  a  tree,  is  intimately  connected  to  the  earth 
itself  and  is  subject  to  changes  of  electrical  tension  representing 
the  innumerable  frequencies  required  by  modern  radio-telephony 
and  telegraphy,  as  well  as  any  other  electrical  disturbances  on 
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the  surface  <>f  the  earth  or  tho  atmosphere  above  it.  Any  one 
of  these  may  be  selected  for  study    by  properly  "tuning"  a 

system  of  connected  circuits,  just,  as  color  screens  can  select  a 
particular  component  of  white  light.  The  physicist  has  there- 
lore  in  the  growing  tree  a  new  means  of  studying  in  detail 
atmospheric  and  earth  electrical  disturbances.  General  Squier 
goes  on: 

"From  the  moment  an  acorn  is  planted  in  fertile  soil,  it  he- 
comes  a  'detector'  and  a  'receiver'  of  electromagnetic  waves, 
and  the  marvelous  properties  of  this  receiver,  through  agencies 
at  present  entirely  hidden  from  us,  are  such  as  to  vitalize  I  lie 
aeorn  and  to  produce  in  time  the  giant  oak.  In  the  power  of 
multiplying  plant  cells,  it  may,  indeed,  he  called  an  incomparable 
'amplifier.' 

"From  this  angle  of  view,  we  may  consider  that  trees  have 
been  pieces  of. electrical  apparatus  from  their  beginning,  and  with 
their  manifold  chains  of  living  cells  are  absorbers,  conductors, 
and  radiators  of  the  long  electromagnetic  waves  as  used  in  the 
radio  art. 

"For  our  present  purpose  we  may  consider,  therefore,  a  grow- 
ing tree  as  a  highly  organized  piece  of  living  earth,  to  be  used 
in  the  same  manner  as  we  now  use  the  earth  as  a  universal 
conductor  for  telephony  and  telegraphy  and  other  electrical 
purposes. 

"It  would  seem  that  living  vegetation  may  play  a  more  im- 
portant part  in  electrical  phenomena  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  In  view  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  space 
telegraphy  within  the  last  seven  or  eight  years,  it  is  difficult  to 
predict  to  what  extent  this  means  of  communication  may  be 
ultimately  developed.  If  the 
earth's  surface  is  already  gen- 
erously provided  with  efficient 
antennae,  which  we  have  but  to 
utilize  for  such  communication, 
even  over  short  distances,  it  is  a 
fascinating  thought  to  dwell  upon 
in  connection  with  the  future 
development  of  the  transmission 
of  intelligence. 

"It  is  seen  that  a  growing 
tree,  covered  with  foliage,  is  in- 
fluenced inductively  by  electrical 
disturbances  outside  of  itself, 
and,  in  fact,  becomes  generally 
responsive  to  induced  electrical 
oscillations. 

"Our  great  forest  areas  may 
exercise  an  influence  in  main- 
taining a  general  equilibrium  be- 
tween the  electrical  charges  of  the  upper  atmosphere  and  the 
earth,  which  has  not  been  fully  realized.  On  this  point,  com- 
parisons between  observations  from  the  interior  of  great  desert 
areas  devoid  of  any  vegetation,  with  those  from  other  portions  of 
the  earth's  surface  well  covered  with  forests,  would  be  instructive. 

"From  this  view-point,  the  general  surface  of  the  earth  may  be 
considered  as  supplied  by  nature  with  innumerable  meteorological 
observation-towers,  which  possibly  may  be  employed  by  means  of 
apparatus  involving  principles  already  well  known  to  science. 

"In  conclusion,  it  is  believed  that  vegetation  should  be  studied 
more  systematically  from  a  distinctly  physical  standpoint,  than 
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has  been  done  in  the  past.  Physics  has  been  said  to  be  tho 
mother  of  all  tho  sciences,  and  more  and  more  the  physical 
method  of  studying  all  science  is  proving  to  be  the  true  one, 
as  is  evidenced  by  the  great  advance;  in  recent  years,  in  com- 
paratively new  branches  of  scientific  work,  such  as  astrophysics 
and  physical  chemistry.  Has  not  the  time  arrived  for  a  moro 
systematic  study  of  physical  botany,  in  the  light  of  the  new 
electric  theory  of  matter?" 


TRIPLEX  GLASS — The   non-shattering  glass  designed   origi- 
nally for  use  on  automobiles  was  described  several  years  ago, 

just  after  its  invention,  in  these 
columns.  It  has  now,  we  are 
informed  by  The  British  Medical 
Journal  (London,  June  7),  been 
adapted  to  many  other 
We  read  in  this  paper: 


uses. 


"  During  the  war  it  was  proved 
to  be  of  the  greatest  service 
for  goggles  for  airmen.  For  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  its 
construction  we  may  state  that 
this  glass  is  made  up  of  three 
layers  of  material,  two  of  glass, 
and  a  middle  layer  of  xylonite. 
The  three  are  firmly  prest  to- 
gether, so  that  they  are  practi- 
cally indissoluble.  The  middle 
layer  of  flexible  material  makes 
very  little  difference  to  the  transparency  of  the  glass,  but  alters 
very  materially  its  reaction  to  violence.  A  blow  that  would  shat- 
ter an  ordinary  sheet  of  glass  and  endanger  all  persons  who  were 
near  has  quite  a  different  effect  on  the  triplex  glass.  This 
may  be  fissured  and  seamed  by  hundreds  of  fine  lines;  but 
the  middle  layer  of  flexible  material  holds  all  together  securely, 
so  that  not  a  particle  of  the  glass  leaves  its  place  in  the  fissured 
sheet. 

"  The  stopping  effects  of  the  glass  upon  rifle-bullets  must 
be  seen  to  be  believed.  The  glass  can  be  used  for  the  manu- 
facture of  ordinary  spectacle  lenses.  It  is  of  great  value  for 
this  purpose  to  short-sighted  persons  who  are  exposed  to  the 
risk  of  breakage  of  glasses — for  example,  in  hunting,  shooting, 
and  motoring.  The  lenses  can  be  ground  to  any  combination 
of  spheres  and  cylinders,  just  as  the  usual  glass  lens,  and  can 
be  fitted  into  rims  or  mounted  into  rimless  spectacles  or  clips. 
It  is  necessary  to  coat  the  edges  of  the  lenses  with  an  invisible 
varnish  to  secure  the  glass  from  the  penetration  of  damp,  but 
otherwise  no  special  method  of  working  is  necessary.  The 
lenses  are  a  little  thicker  than  the  usual  glass  lens,  and  they 
have  a  faintly  amber  tint.  This  is  not  objectionable;  in  fact, 
it  would  be  an  advantage  where  glasses  are  worn  to  prevent 
glare  effects,   but   the  tint  would  reduce  visibility   slightly  at 

twilight 

"  The  lenses  are  quite  accurate,  and  altho  very  thin  the 
blow  of  a  steel  hammer  only  produced  numerous  fissures  in 
the  glass,  and  did  not  detach  one  fragment.  Wearers  of 
monocles  would  materially  reduce  their  consumption  of  lenses 
by  the  use  of  this  glass." 
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TO  AVERT  A  NATIONAL  CRISIS   BY  "  NEW-ENGLANDISM 


•)•> 


THE  WAR  HAS  GIVEN  us  that  temper  which  precedes 
a  social  revolution,  declares  one  of  our  leading  librarians. 
He  sees  one  way  of  conquering  a  possible  crisis  in  harking 
back  to  the  example  of  our  fathers  in  meeting  another  revolu- 
tion. '"  If  we  can.  as  a  nation,  transform  our  society  to  fit  this 
new  temper,  we  may,  as  did  our  New  England  fathers,  hold 
fast  to  the  new  in  us  that  is  good,  and  let  none  of  the  humanism 
of  the  new  spirit  the  war  has  brought  us  be  exhausted  in  violence." 
His  antidote  is  "  Xew-Englandism."  and  if  this  strikes  some 
sections  as  savoring  too  much  of  sectionalism  they  have  but  to 
follow  his  example  and  try  to  summon  up  for  emulation  the  best 
that  they,  whether  of  the  South,  the  West,  or  the  Middle  West, 
have  contributed  to  the  nation's  ideals  and  let  their  minds 
dwell  on  these  things.  Xew  England,  however,  has  her  justifi- 
cation in  her  tercentenary  year  falling  in  1920.  The  present 
writer,  Air.  John  Cotton  Dana,  now  director  of  the  Newark 
Public  Library,  summons  New-Englanders  to  "give  a  year's 
earnest  effort  to  strengthening  the  good  that  lies  in  New-En- 
glandism,"  and  his  appeal  is  nation-wide,  for  he  sees  that  spirit 
having  gone  into  remote  corners.  Writing  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  he  does  not  leave  us  without  definite  suggestions: 

"Establish  a  central  bureau  of  information  and  suggestion. 
Ask  this  bureau  to  discover  by  letter,  circular,  book,  press,  and 
personal  appeal  all  organizations  of  persons  of  New  England 
descent,  no  matter  how  small  and  no  matter  how  remote  from 
New  England,  and  try  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  take  thought 
of  New-Englandism  at  some  time  during  1920.  Make  it  clear 
from  the  first  that  this  1920  movement  has  two  main  purposes 
in  view — one,  to  study  New  Englandism  in  an  effort  to  find  what 
good  it  has  done  and  by  the  exercise  of  what  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart  it  has  done  that  good;  and,  the  other,  to  try  to  make  more 
active  here  and  now  those  same  qualities." 

The  story  of  New  England  may  be  briefly  told,  especially 
that  aspect  of  it  that  Mr.  Dana  proposes  as  the  soul  of  his 
celebrations : 

"Our  first-comers  to  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and  those  who  followed  soon  after  them,  brought  here  certain 
theories  of  society  and  certain  habits  in  conduct.  These  seem 
to  have  had  their  birth  in  those  movements  of  heart  and  mind 
which  preceded  a  great  revolution.  In  England  these  theories 
and  habits  came  forth  in  that  revolution  itself,  and  therein  were 
in  a  measure  exhausted  and  then  supplanted  by  the  thoughts  and 
morals  of  an  inevitable  reaction.  On  our  shores,  that  which  our 
forbears  brought  of  the  new  fashion  in  stern  faiths  and  of  the 
new  manner  of  living  together  was  not  exhausted  by  revolu- 
tionary excess.  It  here  persisted  through  generations,  and,  so 
far  as  human  nature  permitted,  was  here  put  into  practise. 

"Why  these  things  were  so,  no  one  knows.  Nor  does  any  one 
know  why  the  soil,  the  climate,  the  relative  isolation,  the  quite 
forbidding  ocean  to  the  east  and  the  very  inviting  new  lands  to 
the  west,  strengthened  the  beliefs  and  manners  of  the  earlier 
comers,  modified  them  to  fit  new  occasions,  and  made  them, 
if  we  New-Englanders  are  not  entirely  self-deceived,  of  great 
effect  on  all  the  development  of  all  of  a  great  country  for  two 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  years. 

"Is,  now,  this  work  of  these  three  centuries  an  'event'  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word?  And  should  we  hear  the  answering 
word  'celebration'  when  we  ask  what  it  is  well  to  do  as  these 
three  centuries  of  work  are  rounded  out'.'  Surely  not,  if  we  are 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  what  we  are  moved  to  look  back  upon, 
as  1920  approaches  and  the  cause  for  wishing  to  do,  in  1920, 
certain  good  works,  is  not  the  pilgrimages  and  landings  of  L620 
and  thereabouts,  but  the  work  of  the  years  that  lie  between 
those  dates." 

Conventional  celebrations,  Mr.  Dana  sees,  are  entirely  unfit 
for   the  coming   tercentenary.     There   is   a   value,   however,   in 


finding  out  "what  our  fathers  of  New  England  have  well  done 
in  three  centuries,"  and  in  trying  "to  equip  ourselves  better  to 
do  like  things  here  and  now."  Perhaps  there  will  accrue  a 
distinct  value  in  clarifying  the  nebulous  idea,  which  passes  under 
the  name  of  "Puritanism."  and  see  how  much  of  it  can  be 
translated  into  Americanism.     Mr.   Dana  specifies: 

"The  suggestion  is  that  in  1920  we  have  in  all  parts  of  our 
country  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  memorial  exercises, 
simple  or  elaborate,  earnest  or  gay,  formal  or  trivial,  as  place 
and  opportunity  may  indicate,  and  of  the  type  each  group  may 
select. 

"Plymouth,  Boston,  and  Massachusetts  proper  should  note 
that  this  suggestion,  were  it  brought  to  realization,  would  not 
make  it  more  difficult  to  carry  out  the  conventional  celebration 
plans  that  they  may  have  designed.  On  the  contrary,  a  nation- 
wide New  England  observance  in  1920  would  help  to  arouse 
interest  in  local  Massachusetts  celebrations. 

"Of  the  many  suggestions  the  central  bureau  could  send,  here 
are  a  few: 

"Gather  the  household,  farming,  and  industrial  objects  of 
Colonial  days  and  set  them  up,  with  full  descriptive  labels  and 
pictures,  for  the  observation  and  study  of  old  and  young.  The 
fascination  these  collections  have  for  the  descendants  of  our  early 
settlers  is  well  known;  but  few  realize  how  many  of  them  have 
been  made,  even  in  the  far-Western  States,  and  how  readily 
an  interest  in  them  is  taken  up  by  newcomers  and  by  the  children 
of  the  most  foreign  of  foreign  parents. 

"Let  this  collection  form,  wherever  possible,  the  beginning 
of  a  local  Colonial  museum,  placed  in  a  house  of  the  older  type. 
In  a  large  city  build  a  house  after  the  ancient  pattern  and  fill  it 
and  its  attached  sheds  and  barns  with  ancient  furniture,  utensils, 
and  implements,  all  somewhat  as  has  been  done  in  and  with 
veritable  old  houses  in  New  England  itself. 

"This  bureau  will  supply  Colonial  objects,  by  loan  or  by  sale, 
at  cost,  as  far  as  possible;  it  will  furnish  pictures  and  working- 
drawings  of  them  as  needed;  and  it  will,  as  demand  increases, 
make  copies  of  many,  mark  them  as  such,  and  sell  them  at  cost. 
The  supply  of  these  objects  is  greater  than  many  suppose. 
Mr.  Mercer,  of  Doylestown,  Pa.,  has  collected  15,000,  ranging 
from  huge  cider-presses  to  candle-snuffers,  in  the  last  fifteen 
years,  most  of  them  being  identical  with  like  objects  used  in 
New  England. 

"If  location  and  funds  permit,  construct  the  house  in  the 
country,  with  ample  gardens,  pasturage,  and  wood  lot;  place 
in  and  about  it  all  the  equipment  and  devices  by  the  use  of  which 
the  Colonial  household  made  of  itself  a  complete,  self-sustaining 
community.  Then,  during  certain  weeks  in  the  year,  engage 
interested  persons,  old  and  young,  to  dress  in  the  Colonial 
manner,  live  on  the  place,  and  carry  on  the  life  of  the  old  days 
as  completely  and  accurately  as  possible. 

"This  suggestion  contains  the  essentials  of  all  the  others. 
My  long  intimacy  with  the  West  assures  me  that  it  would  there 
make  a  strong  appeal,  as  would  all  the  minor  suggestions  that 
naturally  go  with  it. 

"The  central  bureau  will,  of  course,  be  ready  to  furnish,  at 
cost  or  free,  detailed  information  to  any  group  which  tries  thus 
to  reconstruct  and  make  real  by  occupancy  a  Colonial  home- 
stead ;  just  as  it  will  be  ready  to  help  the  few  of  a  remote  village 
to  gather  some  objects  and  set  up  a  modest  Colonial  room. 

"The  word  'Colonial,'  and  not  the  phrase  'Colonial  New 
England,'  is  here  used,  partly  for  ease  of  expression,  but  chiefly 
because  I  wish  to  indicate  that  this  whole  suggestion  for  1920 
should  be  made  on  broad  lines,  and  not  confined  to  New-England 
life.  Thus  made  it  will  lose  nothing  of  its  ultimate  purpose  and 
will  gain  much  in  interest. 

"The  little  red  schoolhouse  is  a  suggestion  that  points  to 
many  and  varied  ceremonies  of  strong  appeal.  A  replica 
of  an  old-time  schoolroom  was  set  up  in  a  corner  of  a  temporary 
building  in  St.  Louis  two  years  ago.  and  was  visited  by  many 
thousand  persons,  old  and  young.  Its  success  fully  proved  that 
representations  of  old-time  American  ways  are  of  the  greatest 
interest  to  all  Western  people. 
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"With  the  old  schoolhouse  go  inevitably  suggestions  for  old 
folks'  concerts,  spelling-bees,  quilting  parties,  town-meetings, 
and  many  others  of  the  forms  of  social  activity  which  in  oarly 
days  so  often   took  place  in  the  SOhoolhouse. 

"The  central  bureau  will  find  it  easy  to  induce  those  of  Now- 
England  descent,  in  hundreds  and  thousands  of  villages  and 
towns,  to  hold,  in  1920,  at  least  one  New-England  day,  a  day 
devoted  to  such  displays  and  exercises  as  the  genius  and  facilities 
of  each  place  may  indicate. 

"This  bureau  will  promote  by  letter,  circular,  journal,  press, 
and  book  the  study  of  American  his- 
tory, including  in  this  more  particu- 
larly that  history  as  affected  by  the 
literary,  political,  social,  mechanic, 
and  industrial  activities  of  the  New- 
Englander,  of  the  New-Englander  at 
home,  and  the  New-Englander  trans- 
planted, and  of  the  first  and  all  suc- 
ceeding generations. 

"This  literary  and  historical  material, 
furnished  free  in  proper  cases  and  in 
others  sold  at  cost,  will  be  welcomed  by 
teachers  and  pupils  and  by  all  school 
authorities,  if  it  is  adjusted  well  to  the 
main  purpose  of  the  whole  movement 
and  is  modest  and  inquiring  and  not 
boastful. 

"It  may  prove  difficult  at  first  to 
gain  the  attention  of  the  public  press 
to  an  organized  effort  to  produce  a  quite 
unorganized  commemoration  not  of  an 
event,  but  of  the  quality  and  extent  of 
a  nation  -  wide  influence  continuing 
through  three  centuries,  and  of  the 
ideas  and  conduct  behind  that  influ- 
ence. But  once  the  idea  is  grasped 
that  this  is  a  democratic  plan,  in  that 
it  urges  every  man  to  be  the  fount 
and  origin  of  his  own  observances, 
and  that  the  bureau  is  to  suggest  and 
inform  and  never  to  control,  it  will 
surely  be  widely  approved." 


GERMANIZING   A   FRENCH   THEATER 
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GERMAN     ART  -  DEALERS  —  The 

alien  problem  will  reappear  in  the  art 
world,  warns  the  New  York  Herald. 
"German  art-dealers  have  made  up 
their  minds  to  get  back  into  the  art 
business  in  America  up  to  their  necks." 
Sweden,  which  is  said  to  have  received 
"the  art-plunder  of  Russia,"  will 
furnish  these  dealers  things  to  sell,  if 
no  one  else  will.  Upon  which  state- 
ments The  American  Art  News  (New 
York)  practically  says:  "Well,  why 
not?" 

"The  war  is  over,  and  if  German 
merchants  in  other  lines  of  trade  are 
permitted  to  resume  business  here — and 
we  predict  that  they  will  be  received, 
if  not  welcomed  (alas  for  American 
memory  and  consistency!) — we  can  see 
no  reason  why  the  German  art-dealer 
should  be  shut  out  from  resuming  his 

activities  in  this  country.  There  are  certain  German  art 
firms,  notably  those  of  Munich,  which  enjoyed  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  their  fellow  art-dealers  here  for  many  years  pre- 
ceding the  war — and  to  those  the  cold  shoulder  will  probably 
not  be  turned. 

"And  as  we  happened  to  know  that  two  prominent  Fifth 
Avenue  firms  at  least  have  been  quietly  buying  pictures  owned 
in  Germany,  through  agents  in  neutral  countries,  at  the  great 
sales  in  Berlin  three  years  ago,  and  from  private  sources, 
many  of  which  are  now  in  their  store-rooms  here,  is  it  or  will 
it  be  any  more  unpatriotic  to  trade  with  the  German  dealer 
who  may  soon  offer  his  wares  here,  than  with  the  firms  who 
have  been  buying  and  importing  German-owned  pictures  during 
the  war?" 
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'The  Theater/ ' 

FIRST-NIGHT   PROGRAM 


At  Lille's  Germanized   theater,   where  we  see 
tragedy  and  comedy  disporting  the  pickelhaub. 


ELATED  HISTORY  CROPS  IT  now  and  then, helping 

lis   to   (ill    up   the  gaps  in  our   knowledge  of   I  lie  cultural 

life  of  the  enemy  during  the  war-years.     Amusement 

for  I  lie  troops  had  to  reach  a  higher  level  as  time  passed  than 
that  indulged  in  by  the  Germans  during  the  first  days  of  in- 
vasion. When  Lille  was  entered  in  the  fall  of  1914,  the  first 
thing  they  did,  says  The  Theater  Magazine  (New  York),  "was 

tO     pillage    the    town,   gorge   themselves 

with  commandeered  viands  and  wine, 
and  annoy  and  terrify  the  inhabitants." 
Common  sense  saw  that  this  witches' 
Sabbath  could  not  preserve  the  morale 
of  the  troops,  so  when  Lille  became  the 
headquarters  for  the  staff  surrounded 
by  a  garrison  of  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  efforts  were  made  to  provide 
rational  entertainment.  Probably  it 
was  with  a  long  sight  for  the  future  that 
the  Kommandantur  set  about  the  Ger- 
manization  of  the  French  stage.  Lille 
had  a  fine  new  theater  —  Nouveau 
Theatre — all  but  completed  after  the 
designs  of  the  architect,  Cordonnier, 
but  her  municipal  authorities  did  not 
yield  immediately  or  graciously  to  the 
overtures  of  the  Germans.  The  Theater's 
account,  translated  from  he  Theatre  et  la 
Musique  (Paris),  recovers  this  page  of 
theatrical  history: 

"Let  us  quote  again;  the  Ingenieur- 
offizier  is  speaking:  'At  first,  the  negoti- 
ations opened  up  with  the  town  of  Lille 
failed  to  bring  about  any  satisfactory 
result,  owing  to  the  obstinacy  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  who  argued  that 
they  possest  neither  the  plans  nor  the 
money,  nor  yet  the  necessary  labor,  and 
that  the  material  for  the  equipment  of 
the  theater  was  in  Paris.  A  thorough 
and  systematic  search  partly  proved  the 
contrary.  The  Government  decreed  that 
the  existing  fittings  could  be  used  by 
the  troops  at  the  Empire  for  the  town 
and  local  government.  An  order  was 
issued  stipulating  that  the  Nouveau 
Theatre  had  to  be  ready  by  January  1, 
1916. 

'"Soldiers,  prisoners,  and  civilians 
were  requisitioned  for  this  work.  Herr 
Hauptmann's  delight  at  the  rapidity 
with  which  it  was  carried  out  knew 
no  bounds  .  .  .  "gigantic  work"  in- 
deed. No  fewer  than  three  hundred 
cart-loads  of  rubbish  were  cleared  away, 
and  under  the  debris  were  found,  lying 
in  a  confused  heap,  cases  full  of  articles 
for  the  equipment  of  the  theater.  When 
the  questions  of  heating,  lighting,  drain- 
age (!),  fitting  of  the  wings,  cables, 
safety-curtains,  were  satisfactorily  set- 
tled, despite  immense  difficulties  successfully  overcome  "thanks 
to  the  iron  will  of  those  who  wished  to  create  a  home  for  Ger- 
man art  in  the  enemy's  country,"  the  "Deutsches  Theater"  of 
Lille  was  opened  on  December  25,  1915.  The  technical  manager 
and  the  stage-manager,  who  had  toiled  days — nay,  weeks — 
without  resting  (would  you'believe  it?)  saw  their  efforts  rewarded. 
Goethe  shared  the  triumph,  for  the  inaugurating  spectacle  was 
"Iphigenie  en  Tauride.'"" 

Nobody  but  the  Germans  attended  these  representations. 
" Boches  always,"  says  the  French  account,  but  "sometimes  there 
were  Boches  of  distinction,  such  as  Rupprecht."     We  find  that — 

"He  presided  (a  thing  which  he  will  never  do  now,  not  even 
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in  a  theater)  in  a  front  box.  He  also  patronized  the  buffet, 
for  which  he  had  provided  stoneware  mugs  around  which  ran 
the  inscription  'Rupprecht  to  his  brave  soldiers.'  The  'brave 
soldiers'  would  have  appreciated  letter  this  princely  souvenir 
had  they  received  it  full  of  beer,  but  that  was  asking  too  much 
of  the  Bavarian  Kronprim's  generosity. 

"The  repertoire  of  the  'Deutsches  Theater- Lille'  included 
every  kind  .  .  .  the  Huns'  musical  and  dramatic  Kultur  is  so 
adaptable!  Mozart  ('Noces  de  Figaro,'  'Don  Juan'),  Weber 
('Freisehutz'),  Carmen.'  the  'Postilion  de  Longjumeau'  of 
Adam,  the  'Tales  of  Hoffmann'  of  Offenbach,  as  well  as  'La 
Poupee'  of  Audran;  the  latter  played  as  opera-bouffe.  provided 
food  for  'intellectual  excitement'  as  the  'Ingenieur-kaptan- 
program-distributer'  says.  The  majority  of  the  programs  of 
the  Theaterleitung  der  6e  Armee  are  devoted  to  French  or 
Italian  plays  ('  Le  Barbier  de  Seville,'  '  Rigoletto,'  '  Le  Trouvere'). 


Photographed  by  the  International  Film  Service. 

WHEN  ONLY  GERMANS  WENT  TO  THE   NOUVEAU  THEATRE.     - 

This  fine  theater  at  Lille  was  almost  completed  at  the  time  of  the  German  invasion.    The  enemy  gave  it 
the  finishing  touches  and  moved  in,  but  were  obliged  to  draw  largely'on  the  French  repertory  for  amusement. 


"Operettas  of  Strauss  ('La  Chauve-Souris'),  or  of  Franz 
Lehar,  or  Hugo  Felix  occupy  the  second  rank. 

"Among  modern  dramatic  authors  they  chose  Hauptmann. 
Among  the  older  masters,  Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Schiller." 

As  to  the  artists,  most  of  them  were  unknown.  They  formed 
two  or  three  troupes,  we  are  told,  "who  traveled  from  one 
army  to  another  'selling  their  goods'  at  Brussels,  Lille,  Va- 
lenciennes, Douai,  Laon,  Maubeuge,  not  at  random,  but  accord- 
ing to  a  definite  itinerary  made  out  by  some  Uber-Komman- 
dantur."     For  instance: 

'The  'Postilion  de  Longjumeau,'  given  at  Lille  on  July  3, 
1917,  came  straight  from  La  Monnaie  of  Brussels,  with  Herr 
Bussard  as  the  Marquis  de  Corey,  Siewert  (Herr,  of  course),  as 
C'hapelou,  and  Frankalensee  as  Madeleine. 

"Playing  before  the  troops  was  considered  an  honor,  as  it  is 
here.  The  Berlin,  Munich,  Cologne  impresarii  multiplied  their 
offers,  as  testified  by  a  voluminous  correspondence  from  agents 
and  editors,  some  of  them  very  important  ones. 

"Some  of  the  artists  chosen  received  fairly  high  salaries. 
I  have  a  list  made  out  for  a  lyrical  troupe  who  came  to  Lille 
at  the  end  of  January,  1916,  to  sing  'Freischiitz,'  the  'Barbier 
de  Seville,'  etc.  Here  is,  for  instance,  the  distribution  of 
Weber's  piece  with  the  salary  for  each  artist:  "Max  (Kirchner), 
175   to  200  marks;  Killian  (von  Bongardt),  100  marks;  Agathc 


(Fraulein  Bamberger),  150  marks;  Kaspar  (Schutzendorff),  125 
marks;  Annette  (Frau  Julich),  150  marks;  Prompter  (sic)  (Fraulien 
Horn),  50  marks,  etc.  The  total  of  the  salaries  amounts  to 
1,760  marks,  including  small  parts. 

'The  'Barbier  de  Seville,'  given  on  February  1,  cost  1,210 
marks  only." 

THE   KNELL   OF   "THE   BELLMAN" 

WEEKLY  JOURNALISM  never  has  flourished  with  us 
to  the  extent  our  English  cousins  have  favored  it. 
Those  papers,  like  the  late  Critic,  that  have  been 
purely  literary,  have  long  since  died,  leaving  no  successors. 
Literature  comes  in  like  a  bow  of  ribbon  on  the  skirt  of  such  as 
depend  on  their  appeal  to  the  sterner  interests  of  to-day.     But 

even  one  such,  The  Bellman 
( Minneapolis),  has  rung  its  last 
peal  and  departed  with  a  grace- 
ful valedictory  that  leaves  on- 
lookers cogitating  on  the  state 
of  publicism  among  us.  On  all 
hands  the  retirement  of  The 
Bellman,  which  frequently  fur- 
nished our  readers  good  poetry 
and  occasionally  articles  in  the 
realm  of  this  department,  is  ac- 
companied with  expressions  of 
regret.  This  regret  has  no  need 
of  accompanying  sympathy,  for 
this  weekly  did  not  fail.  As 
a  contemporary  says,  it  has 
"always  paid  dividends  to  its 
stockholders  and  now  returns 
them  their  invested  money  with 
interest  and  thanks  for  the  ac- 
commodation." It  even  achieves 
the  distinction  of  a  prophet  with 
home  honors,  such  as  these  voiced 
by  the  Minneapolis  Journal: 

"We  shall  miss  The  Bellman, 
for  it  has  held  a  unique  place 
among  periodicals.  Some  one 
has  spoken  of  an  institution  as 
the  shadow  cast  by  a  man,  and 
in  Minneapolis  we  have  always 
been  able  to  see  the  sturdy 
character  back  of  The  Bellman. 
Some  have  rejoiced  in  it,  others 
have  gnashed  on  it  with  their 
teeth,  but  all  have  respected  it  as  real  character  with  a  back- 
bone in  it. 

"But  whatever  one  thinks  or  has  thought  of  the  literary 
character  or  political  policy  of  The  Bellman,  it  has  always  kept 
itself  clean  and  strong,  and  it  has  carried  the  name  of  Minneapolis 
and  the  Northwest  far  afield,  into  every  literary  corner  of  the 
world,  and  it  has  done  its  section  good  and  never  harm." 

The  event  stirs  reflection  on  the  general  subject  of  weekly 
journalism.  One  paragraph  of  the  swan-song  of  Mr.  William  C. 
Edgar,  its  owner  and  editor,  is  quoted  by  the  New  York  Sun. 
Seeing  that  The  Bellman  had  no  future  to  fear,  it  exprest 
sentiments  "  entirely  disinterested  ": 

"In  truth,  the  policy  of  the  Government  for  several  years  past 
in  respect  of  periodicals,  especially  the  smaller  weeklies  through- 
out the  country,  including  the  increasing  exactions  and  burdens 
imposed  upon  them  by  the  Post-office  Department,  lias  been  such 
as  greatly  to  discourage  their  publication.  It  has  had  no 
particular  influence  in  determining  the  retirement  of  The  Bell  man. 
but  unless  changed  to  a  more  enlightened  and  liberal  one,  it  will 
inevitably  result  in  the  total  extinction  of  most  such  weeklies. 
Only  the  great  Eastern  periodicals,  with  their  enormous  adver- 
tising revenue,  can  possibly  survive  such  a  policy." 

The  Evening  Sun  adds: 

"This  is  not  only  a  serious  matter  for  the  threatened  publica- 
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tions  but  also  (or  their  readers:  students  of  special  subjects, 
amateurs  of  Local  interests,  and  dilettanti  to  art,  letters,  polities, 
what-not.  Truly  the  war  covers  a  multitude  of  sins  and  blunders, 
and  plasters  many  small  sores.  Hut  the  war  is  over,  and  it 
would  be  a  pity  if  the  peace  brought  in  its  train  the  obscuration 
Of  a  fertile  field  of  fancy  and  reflection. 

"We  mark  the  passing  of  The  Bellman  with  sincere  regret 
and  hope  he  will  be  the  last  of  his  kind  to  pass  into  the  shades 
for  a  long  time  to  come." 

Taking  a  survey  of  the  weekly  field,  ono  of  The  Bellman's 
compeers  seems  to  point  out  that  most  of  its  kind  are  already 
passed.  The  majority  that  remain  are  of 
another  sort,  so  the  editor  of  Reedy' 's  Mirror 
(St.  Louis)  sots  out  to  show.  Character- 
izing its  former  Northern  contemporary  as 
"editorially  sane,  without  stodginess  in 
its  conservatism,  devoted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  serious  affairs  but  not  without  fre- 
quent dignified  humor,  publishing  excellent 
poetry  and  short  fiction  and  ci'iticism  that 
was  critical  but  neither  hypercritical  nor 
vagaristic,"  The  Mirror  finds  The  Bell- 
man's demise  as  "significant"  in  that 
"the  country — the  world,  in  fact — seems 
to  have  gone  radical  with  a  vengeance." 
Looking  over  the  field,  The  Mirror  thus 
reflects: 

"There  is  but  one  truly  conservative 
weekly  of  note  left  in  the  field,  and  that  is 
The  Argonaut,  of  San  Francisco.  I  am  ex- 
cluding from  consideration  Col.  W.  D' Alton 
Mann's  Town  Topics,  of  New  York,  the 
representative  society  weekly  of  this  nation. 
The  once  conservative  New  York  Nation 
has  become  so  radical  in  tone  that  now 
the  erstwhile  advanced  and  superprogres- 
sive  New  Republic  and  the  Veblenian  Dial 
'toil  after  it  in  vain,'  like  'panting  Time' 
after  Shakespeare,  in  the  poem.  Then 
there  is  Max  Eastman's  paper,  The  Libera- 
tor, often  represt  but  insuppressible  in  its 
forceful  intransigence.  The  Public  re- 
mains radical,  with  a  strong  reservation 
against  all  faultfinding  with  President 
Wilson  and  his  policies;  it  does  not  make 
so  much  headway  with  so-called  radicals 
as  it  might,  for  the  reason,  as  T  see  it,  that 
the  remedy  it  proposes  for  the  evils  against 
which  most  of  the  intelligentzia  inveigh 
has  one  fatal  defect — it  will  work.  The 
remedy  is  the  single  tax.  Even  the  vener- 
able Atlantic  Monthly  now  publishes  articles 
by  Herbert  Wilton  Stanley,  whose  other 
name  is  Harold  Lord  Varney,  an  accredited 
organizer  of  and  lecturer  for  the  I.  W.  W., 
who  has  written  ably  in  Reedy' s  Mirror  in 
favor  of  the  Bolshevistic  theory  of  society 

and  government,  and  finds  its  circulation  increasing.  It  is  very 
evident  that  radicalism  is  'what  the  people  want,'  and  the  hotter 
the  radicalism  the  more  they  want  of  it 

"The  only  sign  I  see  of  any  reaction  against  the  radical  rage, 
if  one  may  call  it  so,  is  the  recent  inauguration  of  The  Review, 
of  New  York,  to  whose  arrival  The  Bellman  cries  'Hail'  in  the 
same  issue  in  which  it  chants  its  own  'Farewell.'  The  Review 
aspires  evidently  to  take  the  conservative  position  once  held  by 
The  Nation,  now  gone  out  into  the  wilds  with  Ishmael  under  the 
brilliant  direction  of  Oswald  Garrison  Villard,  with  a  renaissance 
of  that  passion  which  characterized  the  earlier  Garrison's  abo- 
litionist Liberator.  It  is  capitalized  for  $200,000,  subscribed  by 
men  and  women  in  the  different  big  cities  of  the  country,  but  the 
stockholders  are  not  to  have  anything  to  say  about  its  editorial 
policies.  The  Review  is  devoted  to  '  the  preservation  of  American 
ideals  and  American  principles  of  government.'  I  have  seen  two 
numbers  of  this  weekly.  It  is  not  an  exhilarating  publication. 
It  is  all  at  sixes  and  sevens  with  the  Zeitgeist.  It's  like  reading 
an  old  book  in  support  of  the  geocentric  theory  of  the  universe 
to  peruse  The  Review.     Almost  you  expect  to  turn  the  page  and 
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Editor   and   proprietor   of    The    Bellman 

which,    in    ceasing    to   make    its   rounds 

leaves  only  regret  behind. 


find  an  able  article  condemnatory  of  such  innovations  as  elec- 
tricity and  steam  in  human  service.  Tin  re  was  no  such  con- 
servatism as  The  Review's  in   The  Bellman,  whosa  bell  tinkles 

away  into  silence.  The  Review  looks  to  me  like  a.  reaction  that 
won't  amount  to  much.  Its  antiquatedness  of  social,  economic, 
and  political  view  is  positively  laughable  when  contrasted  with 
tho  liberalism  of  America,  the  Roman  Catholic,  SO-called  Jesuit, 
review,  now  in  its  twenty-first  volume.  Some  of  (he  most 
forceful  criticism  of  the  League  of  Nations  that  1  nave  Been, 
from  tho  point  of  view  of  internationalism,  has  appeared  in 
America,  and  it  gives  frequent  indications  of  being  able  to  dis- 
tinguish  some   reason   in    the   spread   of    Bolshevism.      America 

1  should  class  with  the  liberal  papers,  but 
I  expect  to  find  The  Review  thundering  in 
tho  index  against,  the  recent  social  mani- 
festo of  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops." 

Noting  The  Villager,  of  Katonah,  "re- 
cently coming  to  the  front  by  sheer 
worth  of  good  writing  and  sound,  if  con- 
servative, thinking,"  as  "radical"  com- 
pared with  Harvey's  Weekly,  Mr.  Reedy 
goes  afield  from  the  weekly  press  to  add 
to  his  list.  But  when  he  gathers  them  all 
up,  and  hails  them  as  nearer  relations  to 
his  own  Mirror  than  they  perhaps  would 
be  willing  to  grant  if  speaking  for  them- 
selves, he  finds  "these  are  bad  days  for 
conservative  periodicals": 

"The  unconventional  thinkers  are  on 
top.  And  why?  Because  nearly  every  in- 
dividual person  in  the  United  States  at  the 
present  time  is  a  socialist  or  an  anarchist 
as  to  some  institution  or  government  policy 
- — everybody,  that  is,  except  Ed.  W.  Howe, 
of  Atchison,  whose  Howe's  Monthly,  'of 
Information  and  Indignation,'  is  the 
raciest,  rippingest,  raspiest,  defender  of  the 
status  quo — except  as  to  revealed  religion, 
radicalism,  journalism,  feminism,  and  a 
few  other  things.  Ed.  Howe  is  so  con- 
servative he's  a  radical  against  radicalism, 
and  indeed  he's  doing  good  service  in  his 
blasting  of  fake  social  reforms  and  all  tho 
world  of  sentimental  sob-stuff. 

"Radicalism  is  the  order.  Don't  make 
any  mistake  about  that.  If  you  want  to 
find  Bolshevism,  talk  to  many  of  our  re- 
turned soldiers.  Keep  your  ears  open  in 
the  street-cars.  Listen  to  the  workers  in 
the  factories,  the  men  engaged  on  new 
buildings,  the  clerks  in  the  stores.  The 
mood  slightly  below  the  surface  every- 
where is  one  of  discontent  and  defiance. 
The  worst  thing  I  can  say  about  this  mood 
of  the  people  is  that  its  defiant  discontent 
is  desperate — hopeless.  And  this  is  not 
bettered  by  prohibition,  governmental  es- 
pionage, suppression  of  the  press  and  speech, 
raids  on  headquarters  of  non-conformists' 
propaganda,  imprisonment  of  men  and  women  for  opinion's  sake. 
Conservatism  is  in  a  stupor  from  which  it  seems  only  to  awake  in 
fits  and  starts  of  senseless  panic.  It  is  paralyzed  before  the  symp- 
toms of  revolt.  It  is  playing  into  the  hands  of  radicals  through 
such  performances  as  the  opposition  of  the  Republican  party  in 
the  Senate  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  with 
the  implied  threat  of  Haman-high  tariffs  and  hard  fighting  against 
concessions  to  organized  labor  instead  of  conciliation.  It  gives 
all  kinds  of  aid  and  comfort  to  the  revolutionary  elements.  It 
goes  ahead  smashing  away  at  public  and  private  liberty,  playing, 
in  the  case  of  the  Republicans,  at  politics  on  a  heaving  volcano. 
Conservatism  wants  a  restoration  of  the  world  before  the  war. 
That  world  has  passed  away  never  to  return.  The  Bellman  saw 
the  coming  of  the  trouble  and  gracefully  tolled  its  own  knell, 
dying  with  a  grace  that  half  redeems  its  cause.  And  the  conserva- 
tive press  and  the  conservative  statesmen  are  doing  nothing  to 
allay  the  intelligent  discontent  preached  and  fostered  by  the 
increasingly  successful  radical  publications.  We  are  all  radicals 
now.  It  is  radical  rather  than  conservative  opinion  here  that 
imperils  our  acceptance  of  the  League  of  Nations." 


THE   GREEK   PATRIARCH   FOR  A  LEAGUE   OF  CHURCHES 


THE  CHURCHES  OF  THE  WORLD,  as  well  as  the 
civil  states  thereof,  stand  in  need  of  applying  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  Fourteen  Points.  What  this 
statement  means,  coming  from  the  highest  dignitary  of  the  Greek 
Church,  is  that  the  world  needs  a  League  of  Churches,  par- 
ticularly to  stand  guardian 
over  the  principle  of  self-deter- 
mination of  peoples  in  church 
matters.  Incidentally,  this 
principle  applied  to  missionary 
effort,  says  his  Eminence 
Dorotheos,  the  Patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church,  or  the  Locum- 
Tenens  of  the  Ecumenical 
Throne,  "means  that  one 
Christian  Church  ought  not  to 
be  wasting  its  energies  trying 
to  take  converts  from  another 
Christian  Church."  In  a  wider 
sphere  the  principle  should 
effect  a  check  on  the  imperia- 
listic designs  shown  in  church 
as  well  as  in  state.  The  Greek 
Church,  which  feels  itself 
especially  aggrieved  in  this 
respect,  sent  its  Patriarch  to 
Paris,  where,  according  to  Mr. 
Gregory  Mason,  to  whom  this 
dignitary  gave  an  interview  for 
The  Outlook  (New  York),  such 
a  thing  happened  as  shat- 
tered a  much  older  precedent 
than  President  Wilson's  ab- 
sence. "It  was  the  first  time 
since  the  Council  of  Florence, 
in  1439,  that  a  Patriarch  of  the 
Greek  Church  has  left  the 
Ecumenical  Throne."  What 
the  Pope  is  to  the  Church  of 
Rome  the  Patriarch  is  to  the 
Church  of  Greece,  whose  mem- 
bers number  one  hundred  and 
thirty  millions.  The  Patriarch 
said : 

Cnuitesy  of  "  The  Outluuk." 


Christians  ought  to  stand  together,  we  find  one  Christian  Church 
slyly  trying  to  undermine  another.  Why,  the  Roman  Church 
has  even  put  forward  a  preposterous  claim  to  St.  Sophia!  Such 
conduct  from  the  great  Church  of  Rome  is  hard  to  understand. 
Have  her  leaders  forgotten  all  the  noble  ideals  of  Christianity? 
Now,  if  ever,  is  the  world  sadly  in  need  of  the  spirit  of  brotherlv 

love." 


"You  understand  that  I  am 
the  shepherd  of  all  the  Greeks. 
The  unredeemed  Greeks  living 
under  alien  domination  all  look 
to  me  for  succor,  for  there  are 
ways  in  which  I  can  reach  them 
when  the  hands  of  even  our 
great  patriot  and  public  leader, 

Mr.  Venizelos,  are  tied.  I  have  come  to  put  before  the  leaders 
of  the  great  nations  assembled  at  the  Peace  Conference  a  plea 
for  the  protection  of  my  people  against  imperialistic  influences 
which  are  threatening  to  envelop  them. 

"There  are  ecclesiastical  forces  much  in  evidence.  It  is 
unfortunately  true  that  the  imperialism  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment, which  aims  at  swallowing  territory  in  both  the  ,-Egean 
Sea  and  northern  E pirns,  which  is  preponderantly  Greek, 
is  abetted  by  the  covetousness  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church! 
It  is  extremely  regrettable  that  in  these  trying  times,  when  all 


FATHER  OF  THE   LEAGUE  OF  CHURCHES. 

Patriarch  of  the  Greek  Church,  who  proposes  "  just  as  compact  and 

definite  an  organization  as  that  proposed  for  the  League  of  Nations." 

This   signed  ana  inscribed   photograph  was  given  to  Mr.  Mason,  of 

The  Outlook,  by  the  Patriarch  himself. 


When  Mr.  Mason  asked  the 
Patriarch  if  his  idea  of  a  League 
of  Churches  comprised  such  a 
compact  and  definite  organiza- 
tion as  that  proposed  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  an- 
swered decisively: 

"I  have  in  mind  just  as  com- 
pact and  definite  an  organiza- 
tion as  that  proposed  for  the 
League  of  Nations,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  entirely  practicable. 
On  all  sides  already  you  can 
see  signs  which  indicate  that 
churchmen  everywhere  recog- 
nize the  vital  need  of  coopera- 
tion among  all  Christian 
churches.  I  have  been  already 
in  communication  with  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who 
has  always  championed  the 
entente  of  all  the  Christian 
churches.  In  fact,  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Anglican  and 
Episcopalian  Churches  have 
always  been  cordial,  and  to-day 
they  are  the  very  best." 

When  asked  what  would  be 
the  attitude  of  missionaries 
from  English  and  American 
Protestant  churches  in  the 
Balkans  and  in  Asia  Minor,  he 
said: 

"Perhaps  it  is  too  soon  to 
say,  but  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  sympathetic.  In  the  past 
the  relations  between  our 
Church  and  the  Protestant 
churches  have  been  cordial. 
There  have  been  some  excep- 
tions, there  have  been  some 
individual  Protestant  mission- 
aries of  a  bitter  temper,  but 
on  the  whole  the  relations 
have  been  cordial. 

"I  regret  to  say  that  it  is 
with  the  great  Roman  Catholic 
Church  that  the  rub  comes. 
Thus  far  indications  are  that 
the  Catholics  are  not  soinclined 
to  welcome  the  plan  for  a 
League  of  Churches  as  one  would  hope.  In  many  respects 
there  have  always  been  more  sympathy  and  understanding  be- 
tween the  Greek  Church  and  the  Protestant  churches  than 
between  the  Orthodox  Church  and  the  Church  of  Rome." 

The  missionary  field  which  would  most  feel  the  effect  of  a 
League  was  viewed  in  this  light: 

"The  idea  is  that  each  Christian  Church  would  be  allotted 
particular  fields,  just  as  particular  nations  are* made  mandataries 
for  certain  territory  under  the  League  of  Nations.     Asia  Minor 
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would  naturally  be  die  field  for  the  Greek  Church.  Friendlj 
churches  would  no  more  scud  missionaries  to  invade  one  and  tier's 
fields  than  America,  Tor  instance,  would  scud  political  agents 

into  Ireland  to  wean  the  Irish  away  from  the  British  Empire. 
It  is  necessary  to  lace  the  fact  thai  in  some  respects  foreign 
missionary  work  runs  the  risk  of  clothing  itself  in  some  of  tho 
very  features  which  make  disliked  the  work  of  such  foreign 
political  propaganda  as  you  came  to  disapprove  of  so  heartily 
in  America  during  the  recent  war.  But  it  should  be  under- 
stood that  the  free  exercise  of  religion  is  to  form  the  basis  of  our 
understanding.  Non-Christian  peoples  will  not  be  simply 
relegated  to  this  or  the  other  Church,  but  will  be  allowed  to 
choose  for  themselves  the  Church  they  wish  to  join.  We  will 
have  simply  brought  them  the  message  of  the  Bible." 

"But,  your  Holiness,"  interjected  Mr.  Mason,  "as  I  under- 
stand it.  your  League  of  Churches  would  embrace  only  Christian 
organizations.  Now,  if  there  is  a  League  of  Nations  it  will 
contain  some  non-Christian  nations.  What  would  be  your 
attitude  toward  the  invasion  of  a  modern  and  civilized  but  non- 
Christian  nation  like  Japan  by  Christian  missionaries?"  The 
Patriarch  reflected  a  moment,  while  he  twined  and  untwined 
his  slender  fingers.     Then  he  replied: 

"I  should  say  that  any  missionary  effort  is  proper  so  long  as 
it  is  not  brutal  or  coercive,  so  long  as  the  missionary  confines 
himself  to  offering  people  a  chance  to  have  the  light  which  he 
believes  he  carries.  No  one  could  object  to  Japan  sending 
Buddhist  missionaries  to  Europe  in  that  spirit.  Christianity 
fears  no  rival,  because  Christianity  is  confident  of  the  moral 
foundation  on  which  it  rests.  But  Christian  missionaries  ought 
to  bear  in  mind  that  very  feature  of  their  religion  in  carrying 
their  message  to  heathen  peoples.  Christianity  does  not  lend 
itself  to  being  spread  by  force,  but  merely  by  the  inherent 
strength  of  its  own  principles." 


JAPAN'S   WAR   ON   THE   CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION   IN   KOREA 

ANOTHER  BELGIUM  is  on  the  world's  hands,  according 
/-\  to  the  view  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  whose  mis- 
-^-  -*-  sionaries  have  been  included  among  the  victims  of  the 
Japanese  persecutions  in  Korea.  A  report  of  several  thousand 
words  has  been  issued  by  this  Church  embracing  information 
which  has  been  verifiad  as  trustworthy.  "It  becomes  necessary 
that  the  facts  be  stated  by  some  one,"  says  this  report,  "  and 
that  these  be  held  to  form  the  basis  of  constructive  reformation 
later  on."  What  is  related,  it  is  declared,  "can  be  duplicated 
in  scores  of  places  in  Korea,  and  some  of  the  reports  thus  far 
received  are  even  more  harrowing  than  the  ones  we  report." 
The  narrative,  which  is  in  part  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Times,  covers  some  individual  cases: 

"  'Many  of  these  reports  are  repulsive  in  the  extreme,  and  our 
readers'  blood  will  boil  with  indignation  as  ours  has  who  have 
witnessed  these  things.  We  make  very  few  comments,  there- 
fore, and  leave  the  facts  to  convey  their  own  lesson.  Were  the 
conditions  as  they  actually  are  to  be  fully  reported  the  report 
would  be  extremely  long  and  too  horrible  to  relate.' 

"Preliminary  police  examinations  of  Koreans  suspected  of 
complicity  in  the  revolutionary  movement  are  said  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  investigators  to  include  'every  human  refinement  in 
brutality,'  men  being  beaten  to  death  and  women  subjected  to 
nearly  every  possible  form  of  shameful  treatment.  Milder  punish- 
ment, it  is  said,  included  ninety  blows  rained  upon  the  prisoner's 
body  with  a  bamboo  rod,  and  the  administering  of  many  boot- 
kicks,  at  the  end  of  which  the  victim,  if  he  survived,  was  sent 
almost  lifeless  to  a  hospital."  .■ 

Special  significance  is  seen  in  instances  like  the  following, 
where  the  persecutions  take  the  form  that  imply  orders  from 
sources  higher  up.  In  a  previous  article  The  Literary  Digest 
reproduced  a  picture  showing  Christian  Koreans  tied  to  crosses 
and  shot.  We  have  since  been  informed  that  the  picture  is  not 
recent — at  present  the  Koreans  are  merely  tied  to  crosses  and 
flogged.  The  following  cases  cited  in  the  Presbyterian  report 
seem  to  show  a  rather  pointed  prejudice  against  Christianity: 
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" Christians    murdered     and    burned    by    Jnpancso    soldiers.' 
— Japan  Advertiser,  Tokyo,  April  '_'!),  L919. 

"The   following   is   the   most    terrible  story   yet    verified.      The 

American  Vice-Consul  and  the  British  Acting  Consul,  as  well  as 
many  others  have  personally  visited  the  scene  and  have  protests 

against  such  acts.     The  Governor-General  was  compelled  t 
mil,  the  offense,  and  the  following  article  gives  the  general  fact: 

"Statement  of  II.  II.  Underwood,  a  missionary  resident  in 
Seoul,  as  to  trip  to  neighborhood  of  Pal  Tan,  market  town  in 
country  of  Bu won-K\ -ongki  Province,  April   16. 

'"Party  left  Seoul  about  9:30  a.m.  by  writer's  auto  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Pal  Tan  by  way  of  Buwon  and  Osan,  a.  distance  of 
slightly  over  forty-six  miles  in  all.  About  two  miles  before 
reaching  Pal  Tan  a  large  cloud  of  smoke  was  seen  rising  from 
behind  a  market  town.  The  car  was  stop!  for  lunch  here,  and 
the  writer  strolled  over  toa  near-by  cluster  of  houses  and,  finding  a 
farmer,  engaged  him  in  conversation.  After  a  little  preliminary 
talk  tho  following  took  place: 

"'II.  II.  Underwood — What  is  that  smoke? 

"'Farmer — That  is  a  village  that  has  been  burned. 

'"II.  H.  U  —  When  was  it  burned? 

'"F.— Yesterday. 

'"H.  H.  U—  How  was  it  burned? 

"'F. — (Glancing  around  fearfully.)     By  the  soldiers. 

"ML  H.  U. — Why?  Did  the  people  riot  or  shout  for  inde- 
pendence? 

"'F. — No,  but  that  is  a  Christian  village. 

"'After  lunch  we  drove  to  the  town,  leaving  the  car,  as  it  was 
impossible  to  cross  the  stream  at  the  entrance  to  the  town. 
We  walked  past  the  police  station,  which  is  situated  where  the 
two  main  roads  entering  the  town  meet.  A  file  of  soldiers  of  the 
78th  Regiment  was  standing  outside  the  station.  As  we  were 
passing,  a  Japanese  policeman  came  out  and  demanded  where 
we  were  going,  ordering  us  into  the  station.  We  entered  as  two 
Japanese  officers  got  up  and  left.  We  all  noticed  their  shoulder- 
straps,  which  are  red,  with  three  stars.  This,  I  am  told,  is  the 
badge  of  First  Sergeant.  The  policeman  who  had  ordered  us 
into  the  station  shouldered  a  carbine  and  followed  the  officers. 
In  a  moment  we  saw  them  setting  off  on  the  road  to  Hemyang, 
with  the  policeman  in  the  lead. 

"'Mr.  Curtice  then  presented  his  card  to  the  officer  and  con- 
versed with  him  in  Japanese.  I  do  not  speak  Japanese,  but  I 
know  a  little,  and  followed  a  large  part  of  the  conversation. 
After  chatting  about  the  roads,  bridges,  mutual  acquaintances  in 
Seoul,  etc.,  Mr.  Curtice  asked  about  the  fire.  The  chief  said 
there  had  been  a  small  fire,  but  t  hat  it  did  not  amount  to  much. 

"'When  asked  about  the  disturbance,  he  said  that  there  had 
been  a  little  disturbance  in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  that  it 
was  now  over.  Some  more  general  conversation  took  place. 
Mr.  Curtice  asked  if  rickshaws  could  be  procured  in  the  town, 
as  we  would  like  to  make  a  little  excursion  to  see  the  fire.  The 
chief  asked,  "What  fire?"  Mr.  Curtice  said  the  near-by  on?,  and 
that  we  would  probably  like  to  take  a  little  ride  for  three  or  four 
miles  in  the  country. 

"  'The  chief  seemed  a  little  surprized,  but  said  "Yes"  and  sent 
a  policeman  with  us  to  the  rickshaw  stand,  where  we  hired  three 
rickshaws  and  set  out.  The  village  from  which  the  smoke  was 
rising  was  not  more  than  a  mile  from  town,  and  after  a  short  ride 
we  left  the  rickshaw  and  walked  around  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  the 
sides  of  which  the  village  had  been. 

'"Our  estimate  and  the  statements  of  the  Koreans  that  the 
village  had  consisted  of  about  forty  houses  agreed.  Only  four 
or  five  were  left  standing.  The  rest  were  heaps  of  smoking  ashes, 
with  flames  still  visible  here  and  there.  We  saw  groups  of  women, 
children,  and  old  men  sitting  on  the  hillside  above  the  village 
watching  the  ruins  in  dumb  despair. 

"'We  walked  the  entire  length  of  the  village,  and  about 
half-way  up  saw  the  corpse  of  a  young  man  terribly  burn?d 
lying  just  outside  a  building  which  we  learned  later  had  been  the 
church.     This  body  was  photographed  where  it  lay. 

"'After  going  the  length  of  the  village  we  came  back  along 
the  hillside  and  called  to  a  man  sitting  in  one  of  the  groups 
mentioned.  He  held  his  head  in  his  hands  and  said  that 
everything  he  had  and  all  the  results  of  years  of  hard  work  had 
gone.  I  condoled  with  him  and  asked  when  the  fire  occurred. 
He  said,  "About  this  time  yesterday"  (2  p.m.)  . 

"'H.  H.  Underwood — How  did  it  start? 

"'Korean — Why,  the  soldiers. 

"'H.  H.  U. — Were  many  people  burned  or  hurt? 

'"K. — The  soldiers  killed  all  the  Christians  who  were  in  the 
church. 

"'H.  H.  U. — What  were  they  in  the  church  on  a  Tuesday 
afternoon  for? 
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'"K. — The  soldiers  came  and  ordered  all  the  Christians  to 
gather  in  the  church. 

"  ■  H.  H.  U. — Were  there  women  in  the  church,  too? 

"'K. — No;  the  women  were  told  not  to  come. 

"'H.  H.  U. — Well,  after  the  Christians  gathered  in  the  church, 
what  happened'.' 

"'K. — The  soldiers  fired  on  them  and  also  used  their  knives, 
swords,  and  bavonets,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  church. 

'"H.  B.  U  — How  did  the  houses  catch? 

"'K. — Some  caught  from  the  church,  and  others  on  the  other 
side  where  the  wind  did  not  carry  the  flames  were  set  on  fire  by 
the  soldiers. 

'"'H.  H.  U. — How  i>.  it  you  are  alive? 

"K. — I  am  not  a  Christian,  and  only  the  Christians  Avere 
ordered  to  gather. 

" '  H.  H.  U. — Your  house  was  also  burned? 

"'K. — Yes:  there  are  the  ruins  (pointing). 

" '  H.  H.  U. — But  there  are  a  few  houses  left.    How  about  those? 

"-K.— Those  stood  by  themselves,  and  after  the  fire  had  been 
set  in  several  places  if  the  rest  did  not  catch  they  did  not  set 
them  on  fire. 

•" '  H.  H.  U. — About  how  many  were  killed  in  the  church? 

'"K.— Thirty. 

"'I  then  left  this  Korean  and  walked  over  to  another  group. 
Here  there  were  several  young  women  with  babies  and  old  women 
and  a  young  boy  of  about  nineteen  or  twenty.  These  people  were 
Christians,  and  knew  Dr.  Noble,  of  the  North  Methodist  Mis- 
sion, in  whose  district  this  church  was.  I  asked  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same,  questions,  and  got  the  same  answers  as  to  time, 
method,  number  killed,  the  setting  of  the  fire,  etc. 

""I  asked  the  young  man  how  he  happened  to  be  alive,  and 
he  replied  that  he  had  been  away  gathering  wood  on  the  hills 
and  had  returned  at  night  to  find  all  his  male  friends  and  relations 
dead  and  buried  under  the  flaming  ruins  of  the  church. 

"  *  The  people  were  absolutely  destitute.  Here, and  there  a  few 
household  goods  had  been  snatched  from  the  flames,  but  none 
of  the  little  groups  seemed  to  have  more  than  a  very  small  bowl 
of  rice  or  grain  for  all  the  survivors,  and  they  said  that  most  of 
them  had  lost  their  grain  seeds  for  the  coming  year  and  every- 
thing, including  domestic  animals,  on  which  they  were  dependent. 

"'We  bid  good-by  to  this  group,  after  taking  their  picture, 
and  walked  through  the  village  to  one  of  the  houses  that  was 
still  standing.  Here  one  owner  was  a  very  old  man  who  said 
that  his  house  stood  alone  and  had  not  caught  fire,  and  had  not 
been  set  because  he  was  not  a.  Christian.  His  account  of  the 
event  tallied  in  every  way  with  that  of  the  others. 

'"He  also  did  not  know  how  many  had  been  killed,  but  put 
the  number  at  about  thirty.  After  taking  a  few  more  photos 
we  returned  to  the  rickshaws  and  started  back  to  the  town.  The 
rickshaw  coolies  offered  to  take  us  to  another  place  about  three 
miles  farther  on,  where  the  same  thing  had  happened  a  few 
days  before.  They  volunteered  that  about  fifteen  places  had 
been  burned,  and  in  most  cases  Christian  centers. 

"'This  tallied  with  other  stories  and  with  reports  brought  up 
to  Seoul  to  the  missionaries  in  charge  of  the  district.  The  sol- 
diers had  been  brought  in  by  auto  about  two  weeks  or  ten  days 
before,  and  the  first  villages  had  been  burned  at  that  time.  The 
chief  of  police  had  reported  that  the  trouble  had  been  over  for 
some  time,  and  we  heard  no  accusations  that  there  had  been  any 
violence  on  the  part  of  the  Koreans  in  this  village,  which  we 
visited;  but  the  police  claim  that  violence  had  been  committed 
in  other  places.  We  bade  good-by  to  the  police  and  returned 
to  Seoul  by  auto  as  we  had  come,  reaching  Seoul  about  5:o0. 

"'The  Governor-General  says  that  the  lieutenant  in  charge 
of  the  troops  who  committed  this  crime  has  been  punished.  We 
should  like  to  know  whether  this  means  removal  from  his  present 
post  and  promotion  to  a  higher  position  somewhere  else.'  ' 

The  burning  of  Christian  Church  buildings  is  described  by  this 
witness  as  "a  favorite  pastime  of  the  military,  including  the 
police,  at  present."  Attempts  are  made  to  cast  blame  on  non- 
believers,  who  are  "disgusted  with  the  Christians  and  are  anxious 
to  get  rid  of  them."     Evidence,  however,  is  strong  that — 

"The  military  themselves  are  inciting  the  people  to  do  the 
work,  while  they  usually  take  a  place  in  the  background  and  are 
righteously  indignant  when  the  crimes  have  been  committed. 
Y<s,  there  are  cases,  as  you  can  see  from  the  article  above  on  the 
murder  and  burning  of  Christians,  that  they  have  done  the 
deeds  themselves. 

"We  give  two  accounts  herewith  of  the  burning  of  the  church 
at  Tyumgju,  North  Pyengen  Province.  The  one  is  by  the 
Seoul  Press,  a  government-controlled  paper,  and  the  other  by 


the  pastor  of  the  church,  an  American  missionary,  who  sow  the 
church  and  made  careful  investigation.  The  reader  is  at  liberty 
to  draw  his  conclusions: 

'"Christian  Church  Burned.'— Seoul  Press,  April  13,  1919. 

" '  On  Tuesday,  at  6  a.m.,  fire  broke  out  in  a  Christian  church  at 
Tyumgju,  site  of  a  district  office  in  North  Pyengen  Province, 
and  the  whole  building  was  reduced  to  ashes. 

"'The  loss  is  estimated  at  10,000  yen.  It  is  suspected  that 
some  Koreans,  detesting  the  purposeless  agitation,  have  been 
driven  by  their  bitter  indignation  to  commit  incendiarism  at  the 
expense  of  the  church.' 

"The  following  is  from  the  pastor  of  the  church: 

"'Burning  of  Tyumgju  Church. — On  April  8  gendarmes  came 
to  the  large,  newly  built  church  in  Tyumgju  City,  gathered  the 
mats  and  other  furniture  together,  and  set  fire  to  them.  They 
also  put  out  the  fire.  The  Christians  have  been  bending  every 
energy  to  the  building  and  paying  for  this  building. 

' '  On  April  9,  at  night,  as  on  the  Sth,  a  large  pile  of  com- 
bustible material  was  heaped  upon  the  pulpit  and  set  on  fire. 
A  deacon  of  the  church  rang  the  bell,  and  a  few  Christians  came 
together  and  put  it  out.  The  next  morning  the  police  com- 
manded the  ChristiansTwho  had  houses  near  the  church  to  move 
away,  the  pretext  being  that  they  bad  set  fire  to  the  church. 

"'On  April  10,  combustibles  were  put  all  about  the  church, 
and  soaked  in  coal-oil,  and  then  set  on  fire.  They  also  rang  the 
bell,  but  no  one  came,  and  the  church  burned  to  the  ground. 

"'On  April  11  the  Avife  of  the  pastor  and  some  of  the  church 
officers  were  called  up  and  rebuked  for  burning  the  church.  They 
also  gave  them  a  lecture  on  what  low-down  rascals  the  Christians 
were,  stating  that  not  a  single  person  would  come  out  to  help  put 
out  the  fire.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  appearing  on  the  streets 
at  night  are  severely  beaten  and  otherwise  mistreated. 

' '  There  was  a  statement  in  the  Japanese  press  that  Chris- 
tians set  the  church  on  fire  to  show  their  disapproval  of  the  leaders 
of  the  church  in  the  independence  movement.  No  comments 
needed.'" 

In  conclusion,  after  publishing  what  are  alleged  to  be  vio- 
lently anti-American  articles  from  certain  Japanese  newspapers, 
the  report  of  the  Presbyterian  investigators  says: 

"It  is  unnecessary  to  say  more.  These  articles  speak  for 
themselves.  The  reader  can  judge  of  the  attitude  of  the  press 
when  the  Government  permits  such  stuff  to  be  printed.  As  the 
press  always  are  under  the  censor  here,  when  such  stuff  is  printed 
the  Government  becomes  morally  responsible." 


WHAT  KOREA  DEMANDS— Christian  missionaries  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  awakening  of  the  Koreans  in  intelligence  and  a 
desire  for  progress,  says  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World 
(New  York),  but  are  not  responsible  for  any  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment. The  missionaries  can  not,  it  continues,  see  their  unarmed 
and  unresisting  Korean  friends,  including  women  and  children, 
maltreated  and  killed  without  a  protest.     The  Revieio  continues: 

"While  independence  may  not  be  feasible  at  this  time,  certain 
reforms  are  justly  demanded  and  should  be  expected  from  the 
Japanese.  These,  as  stated  by  one  of  the  missionaries  who  was 
called  into  conference  by  the  Japanese,  are: 

"  '  1.  Due  consideration  of  racial  distinction  between  the 
Koreans  and  Japanese.  There  should  not  be  the  policy  of 
absorption. 

"'2.  The  privilege  of  Korean-language  study  in  the  schools. 
This  is  now  prohibited. 

"'  3.  Freedom  of  speech,  of  the  press,  of  public  meetings,  and  of 
travel.  While  Japanese  and  foreigners  enjoy  these,  the  Koreans 
are  denied  them. 

"'4.  Opportunity  to  promote  social  purity.  The  Japanese 
have  forced  prostitution  as  an  institution  upon  the  Koreans. 

"'.5.  The  removal  of  discimni nation  against  Koreans  in 
Japanese  courts  of  justice.  At  present  no  Korean  has  an  equal 
chance  with  a  Japanese  before  the  courts."' 

In  the  Korean  Declaration  of  Independence  occur  these  words: 

"To-day  there  is  only  one  duty  for  our  men,  that  is  to  es- 
tablish ourselves,  and  surely  not  to  injure  others.  By  the  stern 
decree  of  our  own  consciences,  we  must  open  up  the  new  life 
of  our  own  household,  and  not  indeed  because  of  old  hatred  or 
some  temporary  feeling  seek  to  expel  others.  The  old  thoughts 
and  old  powers,  that  have  bound  the  policy  of  the  Japanese 
Government  into  an  unnatural  and  unreasonable  condition,  must 
be  swept  away." 
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Notice  me,  please — my  quickness  and  ease! 

I  find  this  is  never  a  bore 
The  Campbell's  Soup  way  makes  it  easy  as  play 
II  throw  in  a  meal  or  two  more  I " 


No  easy  stunt! 

But  we'll  help  you  maf\e  it  easier 

Getting  three  meals  a  day  for  a 
hearty,  hungry  family  means  real  work 
for  the  conscientious  homekeeper. 

Even  with  competent  help  you  have 
a  hard  problem. 

You  have  all  kinds  of  appetites  to 
please,  beside  the  folks  with  "no 
appetite." 

Every  meal  means  marketing,  pre- 
paring and  cooking  the  meal,  clearing 
it  away  and  washing  dishes  afterward. 

It  seems  sometimes  as  if  life  was  just 
one  meal  after  another.  And  there  is 
the  question  of  expense. 

Now  look  at  the  help  you  get  from 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

A  tempting  appetizer,  it  makes  any  meal  tastier  and  more 
nourishing.  As  a  Cream  of  Tomato  or  served  with  boiled. rice  or 
noodles  added  it  becomes  a  sustaining  dish  in  itself. 

Or  served  with  cold  meat,  it  gives  the  satisfaction  of  a  fresh 
cooked  meal  without  the  labor  or  heat.  And  however  used,  it 
is  high  food  value  for  your  money 

Order  a  dozen  or  more,  and  have  it  handy. 

Have  you  tried  Campbell's   Vegetable-Beef  Soup  ? 

A  rich  meat  stock  combined  with  choice  vegetables  and  selected  beef. 
You  could  make  your  whole  luncheon  of  this  hearty  and  satisfying  soup. 
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WEAR-EVER 


ALUMINUM 
\  TRADE  MARK 


FOOD  always  seems  to  taste  better  when: fried  in  a 
"Wear-Ever"    Aluminum   Fry    Pan    because 
"Wear- Ever"  is  so  bright  and  clean. 

Turn  flame  to  usual  height  at  first.  When  pan  is 
thoroughly  heated,  reduce  flame  one-third  to  one-half. 
Save-f  uel ! 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  seen  in  homes  where  the  same  pride  is  taken  in 
the  quality  and  appearance  of  the  kitchen  equipment 
as  in  the  other  furnishings  of  the  home. 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-  Ever " 

Look  for  the  "W ear-Ever"  trade  mark,  on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 
The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utensils  are  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Canada 


wear-ever\ 


ALUMINUM  ,;#: 


&* ,  mw 


TRADE  MARK 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


-i_ 


TWICE  a  year  in  all  parts  of  Japan 
occurs  the  "great  cleaning"  which 
corresponds  to  our  "clean-up  weeks." 
It  is  called  Osoji  and  is  announced  by 
policemen  who  call  upon  the  inhabitants 
of  every  town  and  city.  On  the  day  fixt 
and  the  days  immediately  following,  all 
the  floor-mats  and  most  of  the  possessions 
of  the  people  are  taken  from  the  houses 
into  the  street,  where  they  are  thoroughly 
dusted  and  beaten  and  rubbed.  Naturally 
great  pilos  of  refuse  accumulate  and  the 
air,  during  these  days,  is  full  of  grime. 
When  the  cleaning  is  all  over,  the  police- 
men call  again,  and,  if  satisfied  that  it  has 
been  properly  done,  affix  an  official  notice 
to  the  door-post  of  each  house.  In  the 
following  verses  from  The  New  East 
(London)  we  have  a  quaint  picture  of  a 
clean-up  period,  in  which  a  Japanese  baby 
accidentally  becomes  an  important  person 
of  the  drama.  In  the  melee  of  formal,  in- 
formal, and  often  formless  verse  of  the  hour, 
who  shall  say  it  is  not  poetry? 

O-SOJI 

By  E.  E.  S. 
He  was  a  dear  little  baby 
With  a  round  face 
Like  a  Buddha, 
And  such  quiet  ways, 
He  hardly  ever  cried. 
And  if  he  had  but  a  flower 
Or  a  few  sea-shells 
He  was  mightily  satisfied. 
When  the  day  came  they  must, 
As  everywhere  in  Japan, 
Take  up  the  floors  and  remove 
Twelve  months"  rubbish  and  dust, 
And  lay  it  before  the  eyes 
Of  the  stern  policeman. 
They  had  nowhere  else  to  put  him 
But  in  a  wooden  tub 
Of  small  and  shallow  size 
In  the  courtyard. 
And  when  they  began  to  scrub 
And  beat  and  brush  and  sneeze. 
He  leaned  out  to  the  ground 
And  daubed  his  little  face 
With  the  soft  mud  he  found. 
At  noon  the  policeman  came 
With  note-book  and  sword, 
And  strode  through  the  house 
Peeping  everywhere. 
And  without  a  word 
He  suddenly  began  to  laugh, 
And  they  saw  him  stare 
At  a  little  black  head  with  a  face 
Like  an  unwashed  potato. 
"Is  that  the  way,"  he^said, 
"  You  get  rid  of  dirt?  " 
But  the  mother  turned  red 
Beneath  her  kerchief. 
With  sudden  pity 
Her  tears  began  to  fall 
As  folk  gathered  round. 
And  her  baby  sat  there 
Looking  up  at  them  all 
Through  that  earthy  mask 
With  his  wondering  starry  eyes. 

In  the  Boston  Transcript,  Samuel  Min- 
turn  Peck  writes  in  his  usual  finished  man-, 
ner  on  a  sentimental  theme  that  is  rather 
quaintly  pictured. 

THE  SECRET  PACK 

By  Samuel  Minturn  Peck 
My  memory  hath  a  secret  pack 

Wherein  I  store  the  loveliest  things; 
And  in  my  heart,  not  on  my  back, 

My  dear  and  guarded  treasure  swings. 
With  every  passing  year  it  grows, 

And  as  it  grows  life  fairer  gleams ; 
And  lesser  weigh  my  daily  woes,. 

And  brighter,  rarer  shine  my  dreams. 


My  memory  hath  a  secret   |>acl<; 

It  steads  me,  cheers  me  all  the  while. 
Within  it  enters  nothing  black, 

Hut  each  kind  word,  each  loving  smile. 
It  matters  not  if  darkness  fall. 

1  never  let   my  heart  he  dumb, 
For  love  knows  not  until  it  call 

What  faithful  echoes  back  will  conic.  . 

My  memory  hath  a  secret  pack; 

When  1  am  sad  I  open  it 
And  soon  of  solace  I've  no  lack. 

And  all  my  soul  with  joy  is  lit; 
And  over  land,  and  over  sea. 

My  thought  flies  swifter  than  a  dove. 
For  are  not  those  who  smiled  on  me 

Still  keeping  bright  the  lamp  of  love? 

We  all  have  a  memory  for  places,  and  it 
is  notable  that  in  our  minds  soma  of, them 
have  an  appeal  almost  of  personality.  In 
Scribner's  Magazine,  Sara  Teasdale  writes 
of  the  places  she  loves  that  "come  back 
to  me  like  music." 

.  PLACES 

By  Sara  Teasdale 

Places  I  love  come  back  to  me  like  music, 
Hush  me  and  heal  me  when  I  am  very  tired; 

I  see  the  oak  woods  at  Saxton's  flaming 

In  a  flare  of  crimson  by  the  frost  newly,  flred, 

And  I  am  thirsty  for  the  spring  in  the  valley 
As  for  a  kiss  ungiven  and*  long  desired. 

I  know  a  white  world  of  snowy  hills  at  Boonton, 
A  blue  and  white  dazzling  light  on  everything 
one  sees, 
The  larches  and  hemlocks  and  maples  sparkle, 
Their  ice-sheathed  branches  tinkle  in  the  sharp 
thin  breeze, 
And  iridescent  crystals  fall   and  crackle   on   the 
snow-crust 
With  the  winter  sun  drawing  cold  blue  shadows 
from  the  trees. 

Violet  now,  in  veil  on  veil  of  evening, 

The  hills  across  from  Cromwell  grow  dreamy 
and  far; 
A  wood-thrush  is  singing  soft  as  a  viol 

In  the  heart    of    the  hollow    where    the  dark 
pools  are; 
The  primrose  has  opened  her  pale  yellow  flowers 
And  heaven  is  lighting  star  after  star. 

Places  I  love  come  back  to  me  like  music — 

Mid-ocean,  midnight,   waves  buzz  drowsily ; 
In    the    ship's    deep    churning    the    eerie    phos- 
phorescence 
Seems  like  souls  of  people  who  were  drowned 
at  sea; 
And  I  can  hear  a  man's  voice,  speaking,  hushed, 
insistent, 
At  midnight,  in  mid-ocean,  hour  on  hour  to  me. 

A  brilliant  picture  of  England's  far-flung 
battle-line  is  presented  in  Scribner's  Maga- 
zine, by  Rhys  Carpenter.  This  "Marching 
Song  for  England  in  the  East,"  moreover, 
justifies  its  title  in  the  admirable  swing  of 
its  lines. 

A  MARCHING   SONG  FOR  ENGLAND 
IN  THE  EAST 

By  Rhys  Carpenter 

From  Egypt  into  China  they  have  builded  them 

a  wall; 
They  have  held  the  front  of  Eden  from  the  Teuton 

and  his  thrall; 
On  the  showy  stairs  of  Elburz  you  may  hear  their 

bugles  call, 

' '  Ye  are  safe !     Be  at  ease !     Ye  are  safe ! ' ' 

There  are  gardens  in  the  southland  where  the 

Tatar  may  not  go ; 
There  is  dewy  corn  in  Babel  where  the  desert  used 

to  blow; 
In  the  vineyards  over  Gaza  y'ou  may  see  the-grapes 

aglow : 

Ye  are  safe!    Be  at  ease!    Ye  are  safe. 


You  sbaU  \yatch  the  ships  adriftlng  with  the  Tigris 
underkeel 

In  the  crooked  street  9  ()r  Bagdad  you  shall  gee  <  he 

camels  kneel 

With  the  nood  t  hinge  out  of  Persia  t  hat  i  he  robber 

could  not  steal ; 

Yearesafel    Beat  ease!    Ye  are  safe. 

In  the  brain  of  wounded  England  lay  the  silence 

for  a  span ; 
Then    she    rose    and    wrought  a  marvel    by    the 

steppes  of  Turkestan ; 
O    ye    women-folk    of    Irak!      ()    ye  children    of 

Iran! 

Ye  are  safe!    Be  at  ease!    Ye  are  safe 

-  To  The  Atlantic  Monthly  Wilfrid  Wilson 
Gibson  contributes  a  sequence  of  war- 
portraits  dedicated  to  his  son.  The  mes- 
sage of  the  men  who  have  gone  west,  as 
given  merely  in  their  life's  story,  is  one 
that  may  well  be  passed  to  all  the  rising 
generation. 

CASUALTIES 

By  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson 

To  Michael 

If  the  fair  promise  of  your  coming's  true. 
And  you  should  live  through  years  of  peace, 
O  son  of  mine,  forget  not  these. 
The  sons  of  man,  who  died  for  you. 

I.    ANGUS    ARMSTRONG 

Ghostly  through  the  drifting  mist  the  lingering 
snow-wreaths  glimmer, 
And  ghostly  cornes  the  lych-owl's  hunting-cry; 
And  ghostly,  with  wet  fleeces  in  the  watery  moon 
a-shimmer, 
One  by  one  the  gray  sheep  slowly  pass  me  by . 

One  by  one,  through  bent  and  heather,  disappear- 
ing ip  the  hollow, 
Ghostly  shadows  down  the  grassy  track  they 
steal ; 
And  I  dread  to  see  them  passing,  lest  a  ghost 
behind  them  follow — 
A  ghost  from  Flanders  follow,  dog  at  heel. 

II.    ALAN    GORDON 

Roses  he  loved,  and  their  fantastic  names — 

Gloire  de  Dijon,  Leonie  Lamesch, 
Chateau  de  Clos-Vougeot — like  living  flames 

They  kindled  in  his  memory  afresh. 
As,  lying  in  the  mud  of  France,  he  turned 

His  eyes  to  the  gray  sky,  light  after  light; 
And  last  within  his  dying  vision  burned 

Chateau  de  Clos-Vougeot's  deep  crimson  night. 


X.  JIM    PURDHAM 

They  fought  and  quarreled;    fifty  times  a  day 
She  cursed  her  marriage,  and  she  wished  him  dead ; 
And  then  the  war  came — and  he  went  away. 
But  sore  she  missed  him;  for  no  news  she  heard 
From  that  day  on,  till,  in  some  heathen  land. 
A  bayonet  stuck  him;  and  they  seht  her  word. 

Holding  the  yellow  envelop  in  her  hand. 
She  fell  down  in  a  swoon,  and  never  stirred— 
Breathing  her  last;   the  telegram  unread. 

XI.  PHILIP   DAGG 

It  pricked  like  needles  slashed  into  his  face, 
The  ceaseless,  rustling  smother  of  dry  snow- 
That  stormed  the  ridge  on  that  hell-raking  blast. 

And  then  he  knew  the  end  had  come  at  last. 
And  stumbled  blindly,  muttering,  "Cheery-oh!" 
Into  eternity,  and  left  no  trace. 

"  XII.    NOEL   DARK 

She  sleeps  in  bronze,  the  Helen  of  his  dreams. 

Within  the  quiet  of  my  little  room. 
Touched  by  the  winter  firelight's  flickering  gleams 

To  tenderer  beauty  in  the  rosy  gloom. 

She  sleeps  in  bronze :  and  he  who  fasliioned  her, 
Shaping  the  wet  clay  with  such  eager  joy. 

Slumbers  as  soundly  where  the  cold  winds  stir 
The  withered  tussocks  on  the  plains  of  Troy. 


TRAGIC   FREAKS   OF  THE   FERGUS   FALLS   TORNADO 


WHEN  THE  "THIN,  IMPALPABLE  AIR"  becom.es 
a  tornado,  as  it  did  in  northwestern.  Minnesota  on 
June  22.  even  the  immense  destructive  forces  de- 
veloped bj*  human  intelligence  in  the  Great  War  seem  less 
terrible  by  comparison  with  the  blind  fury  of  nature.  The 
path  of  the  storm  cut  across  the  little  city  of  Fergus  Falls,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  the  center  of  the  town  had  been  wrecked  as 
thoroughly  as  were  some  of  the  Belgian  villages  exposed  to 
artillery-fire  for  days.  The  wind  found  time,  in  the  midst  of 
killing  and  destroying,  to  play  some  tricks  suggestive  of  a  kind 
of  demoniacal  spitefulness.  It  stript  all  the  feathers  from  a 
flock  of  thirty  chickens,  which  failed  to  survive  the  picking;  it 
lifted  a  huge  chimney  and  set  it  down  intact  a  hundred  feet 
from  its  foundations;  it  tore  the  shoes  from  the  feet  of  a  little 
girl  sitting  on  her  fa- 
ther's lap,  leaving  her 
uninjured,  altho  her 
father,  mother,  and  sis- 
ter were  killed.  More 
than  fifty  persons  lost 
their  lives,  and  property 
worth  several  million 
dollars  was  destroyed, 
all  in  the  course  of  the 
few  seconds  that  it  took 
the  tip  of  the  black, 
funnel-shaped  cloud  to 
tear  through  the  city. 
"In  an  instant  nearly 
half  the  town  was 
changed  from  one  of 
the  most  prosperous 
places  in  northwestern 
Minnesota  into  a  huge 
kindling  -  pile,"  writes 
( 'arlton  W.  Miles  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune.  A 
peculiar  feature  of   the 

situation  was  that  a  large  part  of  the  town  of  Fergus  Falls  had 
no  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  tornado.  In  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  city  so  little  was  known  of  it  that  persons  from  there 
came  into  the  business  section  three  hours  afterward  not  knowing 
that  there  had  been  any  damage.  From  descriptions  given  by 
persons  who  saw  the  tornado  as  it  approached  the  city  it  appears 
that  it  was  accompanied  by  all  the  phenomena  which  characterize 
sudfc  storms — a  black,  funnel-shaped,  "twisting"  cloud,  or  several 
of  them,  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain,  and  a  terrific  roar.  Mrs. 
Elsie  Rathbun,  who  watched  the  storm  from  the  Great  Northern 
railway-station,  is  quoted  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  as  saying 
that  "the  storm  approached  rapidly,  with  black  clouds  pushing 
up  from  the  west  toward  the  city.  Just  before  it  struck  Fergus 
Falls  there  was  a  humming  like  a  dozen  lactones  all  full  of  buzz- 
saws  running  at  once,  and  then  when  the  storm  arrived  there  was 
a  pandemenium  of  noise."  Richard  Krynen,  according  to  the 
same  paper,  also  watched  the  storm  from  the  Great  Northern 
station.     He  is  quoted: 

For  a  considerable  time  before  the  tprnado  struck  there  was  a 
rumbling  sound,  then  it  started  to  rain  and  rained  hard.  We 
thought  the  rain  was  going  to  stop,  but  hailstones  the  size  of 
marbles  began  to  fall.  There  were  sixty  or  seventy  people  in 
the  station,  waiting  for  train  No.  4,  on  which  we  were  to  return 
to  Minneapolis,  or  seeking  shelter  from  the  storm.  A  big  steel 
box  car  behind  the  Great  Northern  station  protected  those  in 
the  building  from  injury.  Flying  timbers  hit  the  car,  were 
Btopt,  and  fell  between  it  and  the  station. 


NOT  A  PICTURE  OF  DESOLATION  IN  BELGIUM, 
But  the  main  street  of  Fergus  Falls,  Minnesota,  after  the  passing  of  the  recent  tornado. 


As  we  stood  in  the  station  it  grew  dark;  very  dark,  and  the 
rumbling  we  had  heard  before  became  a  roar.  We  watched  the 
storm  through  the  windows. 

After  it  was  all  over  we  went  out  to  look  around.  There  was 
nothing  left  of  the  Northern  Pacific  station  except  a  square  place 
where  the  building  had  stood  and  the  station-platform,  on  which 
was  the  body  of  a  man.  Two  bridges  over  the  Red  River  had 
disappeared.  There  was  a  house  across  the  river  in  which  lived 
a  woman  and  three  children.  The  house  had  been  torn  into 
kindling-wood.  One  child  was  found  alive,  but  when  I  heard 
last  the  woman  and  the  other  two  children  still  were  missing. 

Box  cars  were  blown  about  the  town.  One  was  thrown  into 
the  river.  Two  cars  wer,e  standing  together  on  a  siding  by  a  mill. 
One  was  blown  ona  way  and  the  other  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  terrific  force  of  the  tornado  is  shown,  by  the  fact  it  picked 
up  five   heavy   passenger-coaches   from    the    Oriental    Limited 

train  on  the  Great 
Northern,  and  then 
dropt  them  back  on  the 
track  and  jammed  them 
up  against  the  diner. 
The  story  is  told  in  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune: 

The  Oriental  Limited 
was  four  miles  north- 
west of  Fergus  Falls 
when  the  trainmen  saw 
the  storm  coming.  As 
it  struck  the  train  tha 
storm  seemed  to  split. 
This  probably  •v\as  due 
to  the  circular  motion 
of  the  twister.  Passen- 
ger-cars were  hurled  to 
one  side  of  the  track  and 
then  dropt  back.  Even 
the  engine  seemed  to 
jump  from  the  track 
and  settle  back  again. 

The  suction  had  bro- 
ken and  twisted  the  rails 
under   the*   dining  -  car, 
bringing   the   car   to   a 
stop.     Employees  in  the  diner  were  hurled  against  the  sides  and 
floor  when  it  overturned.     All  were  bruised  and  cut,  but  no  one 
was  seriously  hurt. 

The  smoking-car  was  seriously  damaged.  Bruises,  cuts,  and 
sprains  were  more  or  less  common  among  the  passengers,  but 
none  of  them  appeared  seriously  hurt.  One  woman  received  a 
sprained  ankle  and  a  soldier  had  his  thumb  smashed.  The 
passengers  and  some  of  the  crew  were  taken  to  Fargo  on  train 
No.  1,  where  coast  passengers  were  transferred  to  another  train 
to  continue  their  journey. 

Some  strange  escapes  are  narrated,  of  which  the  following 
are  among  the  most  remarkable: 

The  Northern  Pacific  passenger-  and  freight-station  was 
demolished  completely.  J.  Sheehan  and  Oscar  Carlson,  both 
of  Campbell,  and  members  of  the  Federal  jury  panel,  were  in  the 
station  as  the  storm  approached.     They  heard  it  coming. 

There  was  a  large  iron  safe  in  the  freight-office.  Sheehan  and 
Carlson  sat  down  on  one  side  of  it,  held  on  tightly  by  the  handles 
and  waited  for  the  storm  to  break. 

It  broke  soon  enough,  and  swept  the  station  away  right  over 
their  heads.  The  safe  didn't  budge,  and  Sheehan  and  Carlson 
at  the  end  of  the  storm  released  their  grip  on  the  safe  and  looked 
up  to  find  themselves  under  the  sky  and  the  ruins  of  the  'station 
piled  up  across  the  street. 

"I  was  sitting  in  my  room  up-stairs,"  said  R.  J.  Underwood, 
"and  I  decided  when  the  trees  in  the  front  yard  began  to  fall 
that  it  was  time  to  get  to  the  basement.  My  father  followed 
me,  and  when  we  reached  the  kjtchen  the  whole  side  of  the  house 
seemed  to  come  up  toward  me.  1  threw  myself  on  the  floor, 
and  the  kitchen  range  flew  over  my  head,  landing  on  the  other 
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Dismiss  the  idea  that 

Vacuum  Cup  Tires  are  high  priced! 

There  are  no  better  paid  rubber  workers  in 
the  world  than  those  employed  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Rubber  Company's  modern  plant. 

The  greatest  efficiency  has  been  attained 
through  the  closest  co-operation  in  every 
branch  of  the  industry. 

This  efficiency  of  workmanship,  taken  in 
conjunction  with  the  Company's  zone  sell- 
ing system,  enables  us  to  market  our  fast- 
growing  production  without  increasing  the 
selling  expense. 

We  therefore  can  sell  Vacuum  Cup  6,000 
Mile  Tires  at  prices  approximating  the  pre- 
vailing figures  for  ordinary  3,500  mile  tires. 

For  these  reasons,  you  can  promptly  dismiss 
the  idea  that  Vacuum,  Cup  Tires  are  high 
priced. 

Maters  also  of  Pennsylvania  Auto  Tubes  "  Ton  Tested  " 

PENNSYLVANIA  RUBBER  CO.,  Jeannette,  Pa. 

Export  Dept.,  Woolworth  Bldg.,  New  York  City 

Direct  Factory  Branches  and  Service  Agencies  Throughout 

the  United  States  and  Canada 
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side  Of  the  room.  I  seemed  to  (urn  a  somersault  and  found 
myself  facing  the  range  with  the  kitchen  floor  twisting  over  my 
head  and  protecting  me.  I  could  see  the  particles  of  wood  and 
debris  flying  past  me.  Finally  1  crawled  out  from  the  wreckage 
and  found  my  father  doing  the  same  thing.  In  one  corner  of 
the  basement  we  found  my  mother  and  sister  standing.  We  had 
hardly  started  to  speak  to  them  when  a  heavy  downpour  followed 
the  wind."     Underwood  was  badly  but  not  seriously  cut. 

Sam  Bennett  ran  into  the  doorway  of  the  Leader  department- 
store  to  escape  the  storm.  The  wind  picked  him  up  and  drew 
him  into  the  middle  of  the  street,  then  threw  him  through  the 
plate-glass  window  into  the  interior  of  the  store.  He  managed 
to  crawl  to  the  basement  and  lay  there.  The  following  morning 
he  was  discovered  by  Tim  Donahue,  proprietor  of  the  store,  who 
noticed  the  trail  of  blood  and  followed  it  to  the  basement. 

One  of  the  best  accounts  of  what  the  devastated  area  of 
Fergus  Falls  looked  like  after  the  storm  was  over  is  furnished 
by  Carlton  YV.  Miles,  before  quoted  in  the  Minneapolis  Journal. 
He  says  in  part: 

Half  the  town  looks  like  a  vast  acreage  Of  kindling;  the  other 
half,  save  for  trees  split  at  the  roots,  is  unharmed. 

The  city  is  divided  into  two  portions,  north  and  south  of  the 
Red  River.  On  each  side  of  the  river  is  a  business  street,  the 
principal  one,  Lincoln  Avenue,  being  on  the  north  side.  Two 
or  three  streets  farther  south  is  Vernon  Avenue,  the  principal 
residence  street,  while  at  right  angles  to  Lincoln  Avenue  and 
running  north  and  south  is  Union  Avenue,  on  which  are  several 
churches  and  many  handsome  residences.  Three  blocks  north 
of  the  river  is  Lake  Alice,  about  a  mile  in  circumference,  around 
which  are  many  other  residences. 

Toward  the  north  end  of  this  lake  the  storm  swept,  dividing 
here  and  turning  down  Union  Avenue  and  the  next  parallel  street, 
Vine.  The  storm  swept  through  the  southeastern  portion  of  the 
city,  demolishing  scores  of  residences  and  sweeping  like  a  "V" 
through  the  business  portion  of  the  streets  south  of  the  river, 
razing  the  Northern  Pacific  station  and  tumbling  several  box 
cars  into  a  near-by  slough,  cutting  business  buildings  in  half, 
leaving  the  upper  story  sitting  on  the  ground  with  the  lower  one 
blown  in  every  direction,  slicing  through  the  back  of  an  apart- 
ment-building, blowing  out  several  bridges,  and  knocking  the 
window-glass  out  of  nearly  all  the  business  stores. 

The  greatest  damage,  however,  was  done  on  the  Grand  Hotel, 
a  three-story  brick  structure,  where  many  of  the  guests  were 
buried  in  the  ruins  and  in  which  search  is  still  being  carried  on 
for  bodies.  Tree  -  trunks  are  broken  and  prevent  progress 
along  most  of  the  streets  and  huge  piles  of  brick  show  where 
once  there  was  a  court-house. 

Two  girls  are  fishing  clothing  from  Lake  Alice.  "Our  home 
is  gone  and  we  must  save  what  we  can,"  they  explained.  Blue 
calico  dresses  hang  from  the  tops  of  the  trees  that  surround  the 
lake  and  in  a  branch  is  a  twisted  mass  of  tin  that  looks  like  a 
gigantic  wash-boiler. 

Many  of  the  homes  are  stript  half-way  down,  leaving  a  section 
of  both  stories  in  view.  In  one  house  the  bed  is  split  in  half, 
only  the  upper  part  of  it  remaining.  Below  are  a  chair  and  a 
table  in  the  living-room. 

The  home  of  J.  O.  Barke,  on  Lakeside  Drive,  looks  as  if  the 
only  damages  were  a  few  broken  windows.  As  you  approach 
it  you  find  that  the  interior  of  the  house  is  completely  gutted 
without  an  article  of  furniture  left  inside. 

The  jail,  situated  next  to  the  court-house,  south  of  the  river, 
was  half  blown  to  pieces,  but  none  of  the  nine  prisoners  in  it 
was  injured.     None  escaped. 

The  court-house,  a  tall,  brick  building,  was  cut  in  half  stand- 
ing square  above  a  hill  of  tangled  ~kindling-wood  that  once  was  a 
street  of  residence  and  business  buildings  and^a^bridge. 

Tattered  scenery,  with  a  mass  of  sheet-iron  roofing,  is  all  that 
is  left  of  the  Lyceum  Theater;' built  twenty-five  years  ago. 

The  roof  of  the  cigar-factory  was  moved  across  the  river  and 
landed  on  the  court-house  lawn,  several  blocks  south. 

The  roof  of  the  Northwestern  College  was  badly  damaged  and 
a  huge  hole  was  torn  in  the  building. 

The  Lincoln  grade  school,  one  of  the  handsome  school-build- 
ings of  the  city,  on  Union  Avenue,  is  a  flat  mass  of  kindling-wood. 

Fergus  Falls,  which  is  a  city  of  12,000  inhabitants,  situated 
in  a  rich  agricultural  section  of  Minnesota,  has  been  noted  for 
its  beautiful  residence  streets  and  handsome,  tree-shaded  lawns. 
While  some  of  the  better  residences  escaped,  there  is  hardly  a 
lawn  on  which  the  trees  are  not  splintered  and  twisted  up  by  the 
roots,  according  to  Mr.  Miles.     He  continues: 

Harly  accounts  of  the  disaster  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  extent 
of  the  tornado.     It  is  peculiar  in  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 


western  portion  and  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  there 
hardly  is  a  street  in  which  the  kindling-wood  is  not  piled  high. 
Buildings  that  have  been  land-marks  for  thirty  and  forty 
years  have  been  razed  to  the  foundations.  The  Chase  Block, 
the  Hoyt  Block,  the  "old  Opera-house  Block,"  and  the  Grand 
Hotel  had  been  familiar  to  every  resident  of  the  city  for  many 
years.     They  were  destroyed. 

Only  two  churches  out  of  the  many  scattered  through  the  city 
remain.  The  Congregational  Church,  the  Grace  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Lutheran  Church  on  Union  Avenue 
were  demolished.  St.  James's  Episcopal  Church,  one  of  the 
oldest  in  the  city,  on  Lakeside  Drive,  is  a  mass  of  ruins.  A  cross 
gleams  from  the  front  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  one  of 
the  finest  church  edifices  in  the  city.  The  main  portion  of  the 
brick  structure  is  blown  to  pieces,  leaving  exposed  at  the  farther 
end  the  altar  with  its  ceremonial  fixtures  and  statues.  A  block 
away  is  the  Grand  Hotel,  where  the  workers  are  still  digging 
for  bodies.  A  block  in  the  other  direction  and  an  entire  row  of 
modern  homes  is  flat  on  the  ground.  A  block  west  from  the 
church  and  you  would  not  know  that  there  had  been  a  storm. 

The  south  end  of  Lake  Alice  was  little  visited  by  the  wind, 
which  blew  with  such  terrific  force  across  the  north  end,  laying 
bare  a  huge  line  of  waste  where  formerly  there  were  many  houses. 
Some  of  these  streets  are  so  blocked  with  debris  that  [it  is  im- 
possible to  traverse  them. 

The  tornado  twisted  across  the  north  end  of  the  lake,  but  did 
not  rise  from  the  hollow  to  the  top  of  the  hill  on  which  the  State 
hospital  for  the  insane  is  situated.  This  escaped  practically 
without  damage.  So  did  the  handsome  residence  of  Charles 
R.  Wright  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the  city,  the  Jefferson 
school  near  by,  and  all  the  homes  in  that  portion  of  the  city, 
where  the  home-dwellers  hardly  knew  that  the  city  had  been  hit. 

For  ten  miles  east  of  Fergus  Falls  there  is  evidence  of  the 
damage.  Two  farm-houses  were  blown  down  near  Ashuby, 
and  from  there  to  the  scene  of  the  disaster  there  are  wrecked 
fences  and  collapsed  barns,  with  hanging  telegraph-poles,  as 
witness  of  the  extent  of  the  storm. 

The  news  of  the  disaster  that  had  befallen  Fergus  Falls  spread 
quickly  and  in  a  short  time  relief-trains  began  to  reach  the 
stricken  city.  The  town  was  placed  under  martial  law,  and  the 
troops  assisted  in  the  work  of  clearing  the  debris  and  searching 
for  the  bodies  of  victims.  Says  an  account  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune: 

Armed  sentries,  with  orders  to  shoot  any  persons  who  at- 
tempted looting,  paced  back  and  forth  beside  the  water-soaked 
ruins  of  what  had  been  the  Grand  Hotel,  stores,  and  business 
blocks,  churches,  and  the  city's  most  attractive  homes,  only 
forty-eight  hours  ago.  Guards  were  stationed  at  every  entrance 
to  the  town  to  keep  out  the  curious  and  those  who  might 'come 
to  rob.  State,  military,  and  city  oificials  are  cooperating  to 
prevent  looting  in  the  devastated  area. 

All  day  Minnesota  National  Guard  troops  searched  frantically 
in  the  ruins  for  victims  of  the  storm,  in  the  hope  that  some  of 
those  buried  in  the  debris  might  still  be  alive,  while  the  towns- 
people assisted  mechanically,  or  stood  about  in  dazed,  apathetic 
groups. 

They,  too,  had  delved  in  those  ruins,  frantically,  all  Sunday 
night,  in  the  rain  and  wind.  Yesterday  they  were  trying 
vaguely  to  realize  the  horror  of  it  ail.  They  were  too  dazed  to 
speak — all  save  those  whose  friends  or  relatives  were  missing. 
Most  of  them  talked  very  little.  Apparently  they  could  not 
remember  how  the  storm  came,  or  what  it  was  like.  Every  hour 
or  so  a  low  groan  broke  from  the  crowd,  and  white-faced  men  and 
women  hurried  up  to  the  soldiers.  Another  body  had  been 
found. 

Soldiers  and  civilians  also  searched  for  the  dead  in  the  near- 
by lakes.  On  the  west  shore  of  Lake  Alice  many  prominent 
citizens  had  beautiful  summer  homes.  Most  of  these  were 
demolished  when  the  storm  swooped  dow  n  over  the  lake  after 
having  cut  its  path  through  the  town.  The  bodies  of  several  of 
the  householders  were  recovered  from  the  lake  yesterday. 
Many  more  are  believed  to  be  in  the  water.  From  One-Mile 
Lake  they  recovered  the  body  of  Isabelle  Kreitzer,  who  was 
graduated  from  the  Fergus  Falls  High  School  only  a  few  days 
ago.  Her  two  brothers  and  her  sister  also  wore  drowned. 
They  were  blown  into  the  water  when  their  home  was  destroyed. 

Relief  agencies,  from  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  and  from  near- 
by towns  had  been  active  all  day,  with  the  result  that  tempo- 
rary shelter  was  provided  for  the  1,500  homeless  citizens  by 
nightfall.  Arc-lights  had  been  strung  up  on  temporary  poles 
to  take  the  place  of  the  wrecked  lighting  system.  Streets  and 
alleys  had  been  ordered  clear  by  ten  o'clock,  but  they  were 
deserted  long  before  that.  The  city,  tired  out  after  having 
struggled  with  its  horror  for  nearly  thirty  hours,  had  gone 
home  to  rest — and  to  mourn. 
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^jhe  most  widely  usecL 
*-  steel  files  in  the  worl4 


Look  for  the 
Trade  Mark 


Telephone  your  needs 

to  our   nearest   branch  office  or 
agency.     Branch  offices  in — 


"700  line" 
steel  files 


Baltimore  Cincinnati  Kansas  City 

Birmingham  Cleveland  Minneapolis 

Boston  Dallas  New  York 

Buffalo  Detroit  Pittsburgh  is==&—_ 

Chicago  Hartford  Washington  ^^^^^^^ 

Art  m 


\7XDU  can  standardize  on 
1  "700  line"  steel  files,  be- 
cause in  their  82  interchange- 
able styles  there  is  a  file  for 
every  filing  need,  now  or 
twenty  years  from  now. 

Here  are  a  few  reasons  for  the 
popularity  of  "700  line"  files: 

Automatic  locks. 

Loaded  or  empty,  every 
drawer  glides  easily. 

Units  rigidly  interlock, 
making  one  solid 
stack. 

Solid,  one-piece  weld- 
ing. 

Protection  from  fire, 
dust  and  vermin. 

Perfect  Art  Metal  fin- 
ishes. 

APvT  Metal  Construction  Co. 

JAMESTOWN         .        .        .        NEW  YCKK 

Branch  offices  and  agents  in 

all  principal  cities 


JAMESTOWN       N-Y' 

Worlds     largest     makers     of     steel     office     furniture 
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"CHAMPION  FIGHTERS"   OF  TO-DAY  AND  SOME  DAYS  AGO 


THE  BOLD  ASSERTION  that  "all  Americans  like  a 
first-class  scrap"  is  offered  in  a  lightsome,  off-hand 
manner  by  the  editor  of  the  Jersey  City  J  our  mil,  as  a 
solution  for  the  large,  dark  question  thai  crops  up  whenever 
a  championship  fight  is  in  prospect — "Why  do  peaceable,  in- 
telligent, respectable  average  Americans  become  enthusiastic 
over  the  spectacle  of  two  l>i<_c  men  pummeling  each  other  until 
one  or  both  arrive  at  a  state  of  disfigured  helplessness?"  The 
enthusiasm  has  been  present  in  large  measure  on  every  such 
occasion  in  the  long  history  of  championship-boxing.  It  was 
responsible  for  a  tremendous  pilgrimage  to  Toledo,  Ohio,  when 
Willard  fought  Dempsey  on  July  4.  Airplanes,  wires,  and  news- 
papers cooperated  in  rushing  to  the  four  corners  of  the  country 
the  tremendous  news  that  Mr.  Willard  had  collapsed,  suffering 
from  an  extreme  fistic  indisposition,  in  the  third  act,  or  round. 
Mr.  Dempsey,  whose  courage  some  of  the  soldiers'  papers  are 
questioning  because,  altho  unmarried  and  within  draft  age,  he 
did  not  appear  in  France,  is  hailed  as  the  "world's  champion 
fighter."  However,  the  New  York  Tribune  refers  to  a  "fine 
distinction"  made  by  Mr.  Grantland  Rice,  who  opines  that 
Dempsey  is  "a  marvel  in  the  ring,  the  greatest  hitting  machine, 
or  what  you  will,"  but  he  is  not  "the  world's  champion  fighter." 
As  Mr.  Rice  puts  it: 

Not  by  a  margin  of  50,000,000  men  who  either  stood,  or  were 
ready  to  stand,  the  test  of  cold  steel  and  exploding  shell  for 
anything  from  six  cents  to  a  dollar  a  day.  It  would  be  an  insult 
to  every  young  American  who  sleeps  to-day  from  Flanders  to 
Lorraine,  from  the  Somme  to  the  Argonne,  to  crown  Dempsey 
with  any  laurels  built  of  fighting  courage. 

The  Tribune  comments  that  "the  call  of  combat  is  loud,  and 
human  beings,  the  most  orderly  and  peaceable  of  them,  find  a 
thrill  in  the  dramatic  values  of  any  duel  between  giants.  .  .  . 
But  the  heroes  of  the  prize-ring  are  something  else  again.  The 
war  gave  us  new  values,  new  standards  of  courage  and  moral 
valor,  new  contrasts,  and  a  new  meaning  for  'champion  fighters.' " 
Despise  the  men  and  the  methods  as  we  will,  a  so-called  cham- 
pionship fight  "holds  a  curious  and  intense  fascination  for  us 
all,"  in  the  words  of  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Daily  Telegraph,  and  has 
held  a  similar  fascination  wherever  men  had  red  blood  in  their 
veins.  It  is  an  "instinct,"  remarks  the  New  York  Times, 
"and  there  is  no  quarreling  with  an  instinct." 

Among  men  of  intellect  and  culture  who  felt  this  fascination, 
or  "instinct,"  it  is  recalled,  was  the  great  English  essayist, 
William  Hazlitt,  critic  of  Shakespeare  and  biographer  of  Napo- 
leon. Hazlitt,  who  received  the  homage  of  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son and  of  W.  E.  Henley,  whatever  his  position  may  be  to-day, 
wrote  a  description  of  a  prize-fight  that  took  place  nearly  a 
century  ago.  "His  summary  of  the  fight  between  Hickman, 
the  Gas-man,  and  Bill  Neate,"  says  one  of  his  biographers,  "is 
alone  in  literature  as  also  in  the  annals  of  the  ring."  It  is  true 
that  Charles  Lamb,  who  was  not  always  in  a  state  of  grace 
himself,  remarked  that  Hazlitt  was  "one  of  the  finest  and  wisest 
spirits  breathing  when  in  his  natural  and  healthy  state,"  and 
some  unkind  critic  lias  suggested  that  his  state  may  not  have 
been  "natural  and  healthy"  when  he  wrote  of  the  great  and 
bloody  battle.  Nevertheless,  Hazlitt's  report  of  the  Hiekman- 
Neate  fight  has  become  a  classic,  even  tho  it  is  lacking  in  most 
of  the  "extravagances  of  journalism,"  which  the  Chicago 
Tribune  detects  in  the  language  with  which  the  recent  Willard- 
Dempsey  fracas  was  <lished  up  to  I  lie  public.  Hazlitt  begins 
with  a  long  description  of  his  journey  to  the  place  of  the  battle, 
and  finally  comes  to  a  consideration  of  the  contest  itself  in  this 
fashion: 

Reader,  have  you  ever  seen  a  fight?  If  not,  you  have  a 
pleasure  to  come,  at  least  if  it  is  a  fight  like  that  between  the 
(Jas-man  and  Bill  Neate.  The  crowd  was  very  great  when 
we  arrived  on  the  spot;  open  carriages  were  coining  up,  with 
streamers  flying  and  music  playing,  and  the  country  people 
were  pouring  in  over  hedge  and  ditch  in  all  directions,  to  see 
th.ir    hero    beat    or    be    beaten.     The   odds    were   still    on    Gas, 


but  only  about  five  to  four.  Gully  had  been  down  to  try 
Neate.  and  had  backed  him  considerably,  which  was  a  damper 
to  the  sanguine  confidence  of  the  adverse  party.  About  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  ($1,000,000)  were  pending.  The 
Gas  says  he  lias  lost  £3,000  which  were  promised  him  by  differ- 
ent gentlemen  if  he  had  won.  He  had  presumed  too  much  on 
himself,  which  had  made  others  presume  on  him.  This  spirited 
and  formidable  young  fellow  seems  to  have  taken  for  his  motto 
tlie  old  maxim  that  "there  are  three  things  necessary  to  success 
in  life — Impudence!  Impudence!  Impudence!"  It  is  so  in 
matters  of  opinion,  but  not  in  the  Fancy,  which  is  the  most 
practical  of  all  things,  tho  even  here  confidence  is  half  the 
battle,  but  only  half.  Our  friend  had  vapored  and  swaggered 
too  much,  as  if  he  wanted  to  grin  and  bully  his  adversary  out 
of  the  fight.  "Alas!  the  Bristol  man  was  not  so  tamed!" 
"This  is  the  grave-digger!"  would  Tom  Hickman  exclaim  in 
the  moments  of  intoxication  from  gin  and  success,  showing 
his  tremendous  right  hand.  "This  will  send  many  of  them  to 
their  long  homes;  I  haven't  done  with  them  yet!"  Why 
should  he?  Tho  he  had  licked  four  of  the  best  men  within  the 
hour,  yet  why  should  he  threaten  to  inilict  dishonorable  chas- 
tisement on  my  old  master  Richmond,  a  veteran  going  off  the 
stage,  and  who  has  borne  his  sable  honors  meekly?  Magnanimity, 
my  dear  Tom,  and  bravery  should  be  inseparable.  Or  why 
should  he  go  up  to  his  antagonist,  the  first  time  he  ever  saw  him 
at  the  Five  Court,  and,  measuring  him  from  head  to  foot  with  a 
glance  of  contempt,  as  Achilles  surveyed  Hector,  say  to  him: 
"What,  are  you  Bill  Neate?  I'll  knock  more  blood  out  of  that 
great  carcass  of  thine,  this  day  fortnight,  than  you  ever  knock'd 
out  of  a  bullock's!"  It  was  not  manly,  'twas  not  fighter-like. 
If  he  was  sure  of  the  victory  (as  he  was  not  I,  the  less  said  about 
#it  the  better.  Modesty  should  accompany  the  Fanes  as  its 
shadow.     The  best  men  were  always  the  best  behaved. 

The  fighters  were  matched,  in  this  classic  affair,  along  lines 
familiar  to  those  who  read  accounts  of  the  recent  Willard- 
Dempsey  go.  The  Gas-man  resembled  Dempsey  in  being  lighter, 
more  aggressive:  Bill  Neate  was  a  great  ox  of  a  man,  some- 
what resembling  Willard.  The  outcome,  however,  was  entirely 
different,  even  tho  Hazlitt's  description  of  the  first  round  might 
fit  the  same  round  in  the  recent  widely  advertised  contest  at 
Toledo.     As  the  essayist  reports: 

In  the  first  round  every  one  thought  it  was  all  over.  After 
making  play  a  short  time,  the  Gas-man  flew  at  his  adversary 
like  a  tiger,  struck  five  blows  in  as  many  seconds,  three  first. 
and  then  following  him  as  he  staggered  back,  two  more,  right 
and  left,  and  down  he  fell,  a  mighty  ruin.  There  was  a  shout, 
and  I  said,  "Thero  is  no  standing  this."  Neate  seemed  like  a 
lifeless  lump  of  flesh  and  bone,  round  which  the  Gas-man's 
blows  played  with  the  rapidity  of  electricity  or  lightning,  and 
you  imagined  he  would  only  be  lifted  up  to  be  knocked  down 
again.  It  was  as  if  Hickman  held  a  sw'ord  or  a  fire  in  that  right 
hand  of  his,  and  directed  it  against  an  unarmed  body.  They 
met  again,  and  Neate  setmed,  not  cowed,  but  particularly 
cautious.  I  saw  his  teeth  clenched  together  and  his  brows 
knit  close  against  the  sun.  He  held  out  both  arms  at  full  length 
straight  before  him,  like-  two  sledge-hammers,  and  raised  his  Left 
a,n  inch  or  two  higher.  The  Gas-man  could  not  get  over  this 
guard — they  struck  mutually  and  fell,  but  without  advantage 
on  either  side.  It  was  the  same  in  the  next  round;  but  the 
balance  of  power  was  thus  restored — the  fate  of  the  battle  was 
suspended.  No  one  could  tell  how  it  would  end.  This  was  the 
only  moment  in  which  opinion  was  divided;  for,  in  the  next, 
the  Gas-man,  aiming  a  mortal  blow  at  his  adversary's  neck 
with  his  right  hand,  and  failing  from  the  length  he  had  to  reach, 
the  other  returned  if  with  his  left  at  full  swing,  planted  a  tri  nieii- 
dous  blow  on  his  cheek-bone  and  eyebrow,  and  made  a  red  ruin 
of  that  side  of  his  face1.  The  <  las-man  went  down,  and  there 
was  another  shout— a  roar  of  triumph  as  the  waves  of  fortune 
rolled  tumultuously  from  side  to  side.  This  was  a  settler. 
Hickman  got  up,  and  "grinned  horrible  a  ghastly  smile,"  ye\ 
he  was  evidently  dashed  in  his  opinion  of  himself;  it  was  the 
first  time  he  had  ever  been  so  punished;  all  one  sid<  of  his 
face  was  perfect  scarlet,  and  his  right  eye  was  closed  in  dingy 
blackness  as   he  advanced  to  the  fight,  less  confident  but  still 

determined.      After   one   or    two    rounds,    not    receiving   another 

such  remembrancer,  he  rallied  and  went  at  it  with  his  former 
impetuosity.  But  in  vain.  His  strength  had  ben  weakened 
his  blows  could  not  tell  at  such  a  distance  -he  was  obliged 
to  fling  himself  at  his  adversary,  and  could  not  strike  from  bis 
feet;  and  almost  as  regularly  as  he  fleVi  at  him  with  his  right 
hand,    Neate   warded    the   Mow,   or  drew   back  out    of  its   reach. 
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It's  a  Joy 

To  Clean  Your  Teeth  with  Klenzo 


EVEN  the  children  find  that  cool,  clean 
Klenzo  feelingas  refreshingasgrown-ups. 
And   the    reason    is   that   Klenzo   Dental 
Creme  frees,  in  a  natural  way,  the  teeth,  gums 
and  mouth  of  those  secretions  which  foster 
germs,  acidity  and  decay. 

For  Klenzo  is  designed  to  maintain  normal, 
healthy  mouth  conditions.  That  is  why  you 
can  safely  give  it  to  your  children,  knowing 
that  it  will  whiten  their  teeth  and  stimulate 
without  injuring  the  growing  gum  tissue. 

Klenzo  Dental  Creme  is  made  to  conform 
to  a  scientific  standard,  with  all  the  technical 
skill  that  the  resources  of  a  great  institution 
can    supply.       You    run    no   risk    in    using 

25c at  The  80OO 


Klenzo.  You  take  no  unnecessary  chances 
that  may  work  irreparable  damage  to  your 
teeth  or  gums. 

8,000  druggists  constituting  the  Rexall 
system  throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  will  tell  you  that  the  dentifrice  of 
their  first  choice  is  Klenzo. 

Be  guided  by  their  recommendation.  Learn 
at  first  hand  how  to  have  white  teeth,  healthy 
gums  and  a  clean  mouth.  Any  one  of  them 
will  refund  your  money  without  quibble  or 
question  if  Klenzo  fails  to  do  this. 

It  is  your  privilege  to  return  it  and  receive 
your   money   if  it   does   not   produce  these 

results. 


jgttgifljL  Stores  Only 

United  Drug  Company,   Boston,  Mass. 
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and   felled   him   with   the  return  of  his  left.,   .There  was  little 


and 


cautious  sparring — no  half-hits — no  tapping  and  trifling,  none 
of  the  petit-maitre-ship  of  the  art — they  were  almost  all  knock- 
down blows;    the  fight  was  a  good  stand-up  fight. 

In  the  end  the  boastful  Gas-man,  pummeled  to  a  pulp,  went 
down  for  the  count,  and  Hazlitt  reports  that,  on  being  brought 
back  to  consciousness,  he  asked,  "Where  am  I?"  in  the  most 
approved  manner.  They  collected  a. purse. for  him,  of  a  size 
not  specified  bj_  the  careless  reporter,  who  also  neglects  to 
mention  how  much  the  victorious  Bill  Xeate  secured*  as  his 
share.  Probably  it  did  not  equal  a  tenth  part  of  the  8100,000 
which  Mr.  Willard  received  for  fighting  for  twelve  minutes  on 
July  4,  a  rate  of  payment  which  most  newspapers  seem  to  think 
considerably  excessive.  In  fact,  the  whole  present  financial 
arrangements  of  championship  boxing-matches  come  in  for 
some  hard  knocks.  "A  heavjnveight  championship  is  a  com- 
mercial enterprise,  promoted  by  a  plunger  who  stands  to  win  or 
lose  a  fortune,"  says  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard  K and  the  Omaha 
Dee  buzzes  disgustedly:  » 

Once  the  great  athlete  was  admired  by  all  and  envied  by 
many.  He  was  an  example  of  the  possibility  of  physical  and 
mental  development  and  coordination.  On  his  mind  as  well  as 
his  muscles  depended  his  preeminence  in  his  especial  line  of 
endeavor,  and  the  all-around  man  was  a  source  of  inspiration 
because  of  his  vigor.  Among  savage  and  semicivilized  people 
he  was  chief,  and  the  highly  cultivated  paid  him  tribute  of 
respect  because  of  his  beauty  and  grace  as  well  as  hisr  ability. 

Not  so  these  days.  The  professional  athlete  is  first  of  all  a 
business  man.  His  real  triumph  is  found,  in  the  box-office, 
his  trophies  take  the  form  of  cash  in  hand,  and  his  glory  is  in- 
vested in  lands  and  stocks.  His  leadership  may  pass,  but  the 
usufruct  of  his  endeavor  is  substantial  and  enduring.  Even 
should  he,  as  many  of  the  ilk  have  done,  dissipate  his  gains 
foolishly,  it  remains  true  that  it  was  not  the  sporting  instinct 
nor  the  joy  of  winning  that  led  him  to  the  top,  but  the  sordid 
longing  for  the  hard  cash. 

"May  the  best  man  wrin!"  is  a  mockery  now,  because  the 
outcome  is  really  determined  by  the  money  taken  at  the  door. 


A  FILIPINO  WHO  DIED  FOR  HIS  COUNTRY 

THE  BIRTHDAY  OF  DR.  JOSE  RIZAL,  perhaps  the 
greatest  national  hero  of  the  people  of  the  Philippine 
Islands,  was  celebrated  this  year  with  unusual  enthu- 
siasm because  of  the  effort  that  the  Filipinos  are  making  for  com- 
plete independence.  Dr.  Rizal  died  in  the  fight  against  Span- 
ish domination.  Since  the  moment  of  his  dramatic  execution 
by  the  Spanish  on  December  30,  1896,  his  memory  has  been 
revered  as  the  first  of  Filipino  patriots,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
personages  in  the  history  of  the  Malayan  race. 
.  "The  real  undoing  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  Philippines  began 
with  Rizal's  writing,  when  even  as  a  child  at  school  he  indicted 
verses  passionate  with  love  of  country,"  says  the  Pittsburg  Chron- 
icle-Telegraph,  where  we  find  this  appreciation  of  the  man  and 
his  work: 

Rizal  appeared  at  a  time  when  the  government  of  his  country 
was  a  government  of  men  and  not  of  law.  He  early  saw  the 
high-handed  methods  of  colonial  Spain.  He  early  witnessed 
deeds  of  oppression  that  sent  shafts  of  grief  into  his  poet  soul. 
And  he  early  dedicated  his  life  to  the  liberation  of  his  "land 
adored." 

Rizal's  life  was  a  hostage  to  tyranny  and  his  example  immor- 
talized him  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen.  He  taught  them 
that  they  had  a  fatherland  which  was  not  Spain.  He  made 
articulate  the  stifled  grievances  of  the  voiceless  multitude. 

For  that,  he  was  executed  by  Spain.  But  the  death  is  one 
of  those  epochal  dramas  of  history  which  have  inspired  peoples. 
Philippine  nationalism  has  its  root  in  the  writings  of  this  hero. 
The  challenge  Hung  against  Spain  in  1896  was  the  sweeping  man- 
ifestation Of  the  national  spirit  of  the  race  made  conscious  of 
itself  by  the  ringing  tones  of  the  leader.  The  mendacious  insti- 
tutions of  the  day  were  annihilated;  the  ground  was  cleared  for 

a  modern  scheme  of  government;  and  a  republic  was  instituted 
clothed  with  all  the  requisites  of  a  genuine  democracy. 

There  were  no  deeds  of  valor  in  the  battle-field  that  can  be 
cited  to  Rizal's  credit.  His  only  weapon  was  the  pen.  But  "all 
he  was  was  patriotism,  all  he  thought   was  patriotic." 

Rizal  was  horn  in  Calamba,  province  of  La  Laguna,  about 
three  hours'  journey  from  Manila,  on  June  L9,  1861.      His  father 


was  Francisco  Mereado,  who  often  used  to  "descant  with  pride 
on  the  intellectual  progress  of  his  son  at  the  Jesuits'  school  at 
Manila,"  who  was  winning  prizes  in  literary  contests.  Before 
the  boy  was  fourteen  years  of  age  he  wrote  a  melodrama  in  verse 
entitled  "Junto  al  Pasig"  ("Beside  the  Pasig  River"),  which  was 
performed  in  public  and  well  received.  He  could  paint,  was  in- 
terested in  clay-modeling,  and  was  an  expert  in  carving.  When 
aged  twenty-one  years,  he  went  to  Spain  and  entered  the 
Madrid  University,  where  he  was  graduated  as  doctor  of 
medicine  and  philosophy.  He  supplemented  his  studies  in  Paris, 
Brussels,  London,  and  at  several  seats  of  learning  in  Germany. 

It  was  in  Europe  that  he  acquired  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
rights  of  humanity.  It  was  there  that  he  brooded  on  plans  by 
which  his  country  could  be  placed  on  a  level  of  material  and 
moral  prosperity  with  others. 

He  studied  the  causes  of  his  country's  unhappiness,  and  to 
bring  those  causes  home  to  the  people  he  wrote  and  published 
in  Germany,  in  the  Spanish  language,  a  book  which  he  entitled, 
"Noli  Me  Tangere."  It  is  a  satirical  novel  exposing  the  inner 
life,  the  arrogance,  and  the  despotism  of  the  friars  in  their  treat- 
ment oiLthe  Filipino  natives.  Through  one  of  his  characters, 
the  old  philosopher,  he  said  in  this  novel  that  he  was  not  writing 
for  his  own  generation,  but  for  a  coming  instructed  generation. 
He. wanted  to  show  that  "not  all  were  asleep  in  the  night  of  our 
forefathers." 

The  novel  was  supplemented  in  1890  by  another  book  in  the 
form  of  romance,  entitled,  "El  Filibusterismo,"  the  purpose  of 
which  was  to  show  the  Filipinos  were  goaded  into  outlawry. 

The  two  works  had  a  tremendous  influence  on  the  thought 
of  the  country.     They  awakened  the  conscience  of  the  masses. 

As. a. result  of  a  controversy  with  the  Dominican  Order  with 
respect  ■•tor  a  large  agricultural  tract  of  land,  he  was  forced  to 
return  to  Spain.  While  there  he  contributed  several  articles  in 
La  Solvddridad,  trying  to  awaken  the  sympathetic  interest  of 
Spain  in  his  own  country's  misfortunes.  He  advocated  a  wiser, 
better-governed,  and  more  prosperous  Philippines.  Because  of 
his  frank  admission  that  he  hoped  in  time  to  see  a  free  Philip- 
pines, he  was  branded  a  traitor  to  Spain.  Immediately  the  ma- 
chinery of  medieval  religious  autocracy  was  set  in  motion;  the 
preacher  of  "sedition  and  rebelhon,"  the  arch  enemy  of  the 
friars,  must  be  exterminated. 

Friends  of  Rizal  advised  him  not  to  attempt  a  reentry  into  the 
islands.  He  returned  nevertheless.  His  luggage  was  searched, 
and  seditious  papers  were  alleged  to  have  been  found  among  his 
belongings. 

He  was  executed  on  December  30,  1896.  The  trial  was  a 
mockery,  characteristic  of  Inquisition  daj's.  He  went  to  the 
execution  spot  with  a  demeanor  that  was  expressive  of  his  oft- 
quoted  saying,  "What  is  death  to  me?  I  have  sown  the  seed; 
others  are  left  to  reap." 

The  night  before,  in  his  cell,  aw'aiting  execution,  he  had 
written: 

Farewell,  clear  Fatherland,  clime  of  the  sun  caress'd. 

Pearl  of  the  Orient  seas,  our  Eden  lost! 
Gladly  now  I  go  to  give  thee  this  faded  life's  best. 
And  were  it  brighter,  fresher,  or  more  blest. 

Still  would  I  give  it  thee,  nor  count  the  cost. 

On  the  field  of  battle,  'mid  the  frenzy  of  fight 

Others  have  given  their  lives,  without  doubt  or  heed; 
The  place  matters  not — cypress  or  laurel  or  lily  white. 
Scaffold  or  open  plain,  combat  or  martyrdom's  plight. 

'Tis  ever  the  same,  to  serve  our  home  and  country's  need. 

I  die  just  when  I  see  the  dawn  break. 

Through  the  gloom  of  night,  to  herald  the  day; 
And  if  color  is  lacking  my  bleed  thou  shalt  take, 
Pour'd  out  at  need  for  thy  dear  sake, 

To  dye  with  its  crimson  the  waking  ray. 

My  Fatherland  ador'd,  that  sadness  to  my  sorrow  lends, 
Beloved  Filipinos,  hear  now  my  last  good-by ! 

I  give  thee  all:   parents  and  kindred  and  friends; 

For  I  go  where  no  slave  before  the  oppressor  bends. 

Where  faith  can  never  kill,  and  God  reigns  e'er  on  high. 

The  Filipino  hero  could  read  and  write  Tagalog,  Spanish,  En- 
glish, Greek,  French,  and  German.  He  had  a  reading  knowledge 
of  Latin,  Russian,  Dutch,  and  Visayan. 

It  is  curious  to  note  that  as  early  as  1876  Rizal  had  with 
prophetic  vision  stated  that  America  would  some  time  come  to 
the  Philippines.  In  his  work,  "The  Philippines  a  Century 
Hence,"  an  exposition  of  Spain's  misdeeds  in  the  Philippines, 
he  adduced  reasons  for  this  belief. 

That  the  hero  wished  to  prepare  his  country  for  the  changed 
conditions  that  would  then  have  to  ensue  may  be  deduced  from 
the  following  facts:  His  eagerness  to  buy  expensive  books  on  the 
United  States,  such  as  his  early  purchase  in  Barcelona  of  two 
different  "Lives  of  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States."  his 
study  of  the  country  in  his  travel  across  it  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  York,  and  his  studies  on  the  English  revolution  and 
other  Anglo-Saxon  influences  which  culminated  in  the  founda- 
tion of  the  United  States  of  America. 
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E  would  be  a  little  less  than 
human  if  we  were  not  proud  of 
the  present  status  of  the  Cadillac. 

The  country's  best  citizenship 
frankly  proclaims  it  the  car  of  cars 
— the  very  best,  and  the  most 
desirable,  that  human  skill  can 
build,  or  money  can  buy. 

Men  and  women  who  are  at  the 
forefront  of  their  communities,  in 
culture,  discrimination,  and  ability 
to  choose  the  best,  have  en- 
trenched it  in  a  position  of 
leadership,  which  admits  of  no 
question. 

Putting  this  national  and  inter- 
national preference  on  its  lowest 
plane — trying  to  estimate  the 
worth  of  Cadillac  reputation  in 
money — the  imagination  can  not 
measure  its  value. 

As  we  would  be  a  little  less  than 
human  if  we  did  not  prize  this 
precious  preference — 


So  we  would  be  a  little  less  than  sane 
if  we  did  not  protect  it. 

Every  consideration  of  common 
sense,  and  business  acumen,  and 
sentiment,  requires  that  the 
Cadillac  shall  be  made  better,  and 
better,  and  better,  in  the  future,  as 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 

We  pledge  you  that  this  is  the 
only  sense  in  which  the  Cadillac 
will  ever  change — in  a  steady 
pressing  forward  toward  higher 
and  higher  standards. 

The  Cadillac,  whose  excellence 
the  whole  world  celebrates  today, 
is  the  same  Cadillac  as  the  first  of 
its  type — refined  with  infinite 
patience,  and  unremitting  zeal. 

We  promise  you  that  the  Cadillac 
of  tomorrow,  or  a  thousand  to- 
morrows, hence,  will  still  be  the 
same  splendid  car,  progressively 
improved — Cadillac  in  principle, 
Cadillac  in  high  purpose,  and 
Cadillac  in  performance. 


CADILLAC  MOTOR  CAR, COMPANY-*  DETROIT  MICH. 
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ET  US  SAY  SOMETHING  GOOD  AND  TRUTHFUL 
about  the  bartender."  remarks  the  Columbus  Citizen, 
evidently  moved  by  a  feeling  that  the  whole  tribe  is 
shortly  to  become  extinct,  and  thus  worthy  of  such  encomiums 
ire  bestowed  nowadays  on  the  dodo,  the  megatharium,  and 
others  who  no  longer  take  the  sun  and  air.  Having,  no  doubt, 
received  the  desired  permission,  The  Citizen  presents  the  follow- 
ing as  good  and  truthful  observations  anent  this  passing  human 
species.  If  the  remarks  begin  like  an  obituary,  they  cheer  up 
toward  the  last.     Says  The  Citizen: 

As  an  institution  he  existed  in  the  supply  of  a  demand. 

He  did  not  create  the  demand — he  was  pretty  much  like  other 
clerks  and  salesmen,  even  tho  what  he  supplied  had  a  negative 
effect  upon  those  he  served. 

The  bartender  was  always  courteous. 

If  he  was  not  courteous  he  did  not  remain  a  bartender  Aery  long. 

He  was  a  good  fellow  when  those  he  served  demanded  good 
fellowship. 

He  was  often  bored  to  extinction  by  the  talk  of  some  that  he 
served,  and  he  had  to  use  infinite  tact  and  patience  with  others 
when  they  were  in  their  cups.  ^. 

Bartenders  as  a  rule  were  not  drunkards;  they  were  about  like 
other  men  in  other  lines  who  found  that  they  could  not  do  their 
work  and  hold  their  jobs  in  a  total  or  semi-inebriated  state;  and 
the  best  of  them,  through  horrible  example  no  doubt,  did  not 
drink  at  all.       ' 

All  those  whom  the  bartenders  served  were  not  drunkards — 
in  fact,  a  very  large  majority  of  them  were  not. 

The  drunkard  or  a  down-and-qnt  was  never  a  desirable 
patron,  even  tho  the  saloon  as  an  institution  may  have  been 
responsible  for  his  state. 

Drunkards  always  have  a  way  of  getting  drunk  in  one  saloon 
and  then  going  into  another  and  exhibiting  themselves  and  their 
state. 

A  very  large  number  of  those  whom  the  bartender  served  were 
prosperous,  intelligent,  some  were  even  learned,  and  not  infre- 
quently men  of  large  affairs. 

The  bartender  came  in  intimate  and  frequent  contact  with 
these,  always  to  a  point  of  acquaintance,  and  often  to  actual 
friendship. 

The  employment  and  wages  of  a  bartender  by  a  saloon  pro- 
prietor were  frequently  a  matter  of  the  bartender's  acquaintance 
or  the  amount  of  trade  that  he  could  attract  to  a  place. 

The  bartender  has  two  assets  that  would  ably  fit  him  for  num- 
berless lines  of  business. 

One  is  his  courtesy,  the  other  is  his  acquaintance  and  his 
ability  to  make  friends. 

In  a  good  many  of  the  large  cities  that  have  been  dry  for  a 
year  or  more,  ex-bartenders  in  better-class  places  were  actually 
sought  by  life-insurance  and  the  larger  real-estate  agencies  as 
salesmen,  largely  by  reason  of  their  acquaintance. 

Then,  again,  by  reason  of  their  acquaintance,  courtesy,  and  dex- 
terity in  handling  glasses  and  drink-mixing  devices,  the  down- 
town drug-stores  and  other  places  with  large  soda-trade  are  find- 
ing it  more  profitable  to  employ  ex-bartenders  at  a  higher  wage 
than  persons  of  less  experience,  since  the  ex-bartender  can  handle 
the  trade  faster,  with  greater  efficiency  and  satisfaction. 

It  is  our  guess  that,  after  a  very  short  period  of  readjustment, 
the  bartender  will  find  himself  in  much  higher  service  of  society, 
and  with  a  much  larger  degree  of  prosperity  to  himself  than  in 
the  occupation  of  his  enforced  abandonment. 

In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  even  more  definite  hopes  are 
expiest  that  the  late  lamented  bartender  may,  in  some  future 
existence,  some  larger  sphere  of  usefulness,  so  to  speak,  more 
than  atone  for  any  mistakes  he  may  have  made,  largely  by  force 
of  circumstances,  while  he  was  struggling  in  his  recent  vale  of 
beers.  The  various  substitutes  for  the  saloon  that  will  soon  be 
springing  up  all  over  the  country  will  need  men  of  the  former 
barkeep's  mental  and  "mixing"  equipment.  As  The  Post 
points  out: 

This  argument  does  not  concern  itself  with  the  chemist  of  the 
cocktail  counter  along  New  York's  unsawdusted  trail.  He  is  a 
being  apart,  who  might  as  naturally  be  dispensing  soda-water 
from  behind  a  marble  shelf  or  handling  ribbons  in  a  department- 
store.  He  may  put  exquisite  skill  into  his  blending,  but  he  puts 
no  soul  and  heart  into  his  friendships:  He  might  turn  his  atten- 
tion to  chemistry  and  find  room  in  our  expanding  dye  industries, 
but  he  does  not  create  a  workingman's  club. 


The  bartender  we  ara  considering  is  the  one  who  calls  his  cus- 
tomers "Bill"  and  "Tom,"  while  they  in  turn  address  him  as 
"Frank"  or  "Mike."  He  is  the  one  whose  place  of  business, 
whether  it  be  in  the  suburbs  or  the  business  center  or  the  manu- 
facturing  district,  is  the  regular  calling-place  of  those  whom  it 
serves. 

Three  things  make  such  a  place:  its  crude,  comfortable  con- 
venience as  a  meeting  ground;  its  alcohol;  its  bartender.  Sub- 
stitutes for  the  saloon  aim  to  provide  the  first  and  omit  the 
second.  They  have  rarely,  if  ever,  considered  the  third.  Yet 
the  third,  as  many  of  the  members  of  these  saloon-clubs  could 
testify,  is  by  no  means  insignificant.  To  neglect  him  may  not  be 
to  omit  33 Y$  per  cent,  of  the  appeal.  But  to  include  him  in  any 
scheme  of  saloon  substitute  undoubtedly  leaves  mere  alcohol  in 
possession  of  a  minority  of  the  points  of  debat". 

Our  candidate  for  the  responsible  task  of  aiding  men  to  forget 
the  lure  of  intoxicants  instead  of  seeking  the  furtive  trails  of 
illicit  liquor  and  drugs  possesses  no  fewer  than  six  qualities  that 
recommend  him  to  the  post.     They  may  be  listed  thus: 

(1)  He  knows  men.  Human  nature  to  him  has  been  revealed 
as  to  few  others  of  our  economic  order. 

He  has  seen  them  in  vino.  And  there  is  historic  basis  for  the 
belief  that  in  vino  there  is  much  Veritas. 

Few  men  are  mysteries  to  him.  Few  vagaries  elude  his  un- 
derstanding. He  knows  them  by  rule  of  thumb,  to  be  sure, 
rather  than  by  text-book  page.  Of  psychology  he  may  not  know 
the  definition.     He  merely  uses  it  in  his  business. 

(2)  He  can  manage  men.     This  is  the  test  of  his  psychology. 
He  can  make  them  welcome.     He  can  respond  gracefully  to 

the  smallest  advance  from  a  stranger  customer.     He  can  restrain 
the  exuberance  of  the  most  cheerful  group  toward  closing  time. 
The  test  of  his  ability  here  is  not  pleasing  a  committee.     The 
test  is  the  cash  register. 

(3)  He  can  please  customers.  In  him  the  fundamental  rule 
of  business  has  become  an  instinct. 

He  is  the  most  accommodating  of  merchants.  And  he  is  the 
most  honest. 

Business  with  him  is  not  a  science.     It  is  an  art. 

(4)  He  makes  a  ready  friend.  His  club  members  testify  that 
he  has  the  skill  to  let  acquaintanceship  ripen  soon  into  what  at 
least  has  the  semblance  of  sincere  cordiality. 

If  men  visit  his  place  of  business  to  find  companionship  he  is 
one  of  the  companions.  He  remembers  names  and  faces  and 
facts.     He  can  fit  into  any  conversation. 

When  other  members  of  the  club  are  absent  the  superinten- 
dent is  always  there.  And  he  is  a  superintendent  who  transacts 
business  without  a  card  catalog. 

The  home,  of  course,  is  the  ideal  substitute  for  the  saloon. 
But  there  are  young  men  of  the  hall-room  class  who  seek  friend- 
ships.    And  there  are  men  of  family  who  still  are  lonely. 

(5)  He  does  not  try  to  offer  friendship  without  the  prospec- 
tive recipient's  wish. 

As  a  down-puller  he  has  ever  been  discreet.  As  an  up-lifter 
he  might  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  the  same. 

(6)  He  does  not  smirk. 

These  six  qualifications,  if  investigation  should  prove  them 
true,  might  be  held  to  fit  the  bartender  above  all  other  social 
workers  for  the  task  of  manning  the  substitutes  for  the  saloon 
which  probably  must  be  provided  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  pre- 
dicted lapses  from  rigid  prohibition.  As  an  illustration  of  Avhat 
the  qualities  might  have  done  in  another  but  not  entirely  unlike 
case,  we  may  consider  the  difficulties  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  had 
with  its  personnel  in  the  early  days  of  its  work  with  the\\merican 
Expeditionary  Forces  in  France. 

We  are  told  that  much  of  the  criticism  that  emanated  from 
the  troops  in  the  winter  of  1917-18  was  due  to  defective  personnel 
among  the  workers  of  the  Red  Triangle.  Would  there  possibly 
have  been  less  occasion  for  such  criticism  had  some  of  the  defec- 
tives been  replaced  by  experienced  bartenders  of  middle  age 
bringing  to  their  task  the  qualities  enumerated  above?  After 
a  year  on  the  side-lines  of  Avar  perhaps  1  might  venture  an 
ansAver  to  that  question.  But  I  prefer  to  leave  it  to  the  deduc- 
tive reasoning  of  the  reader.  Tli9  self-wrought  ansAver  may  be 
more  conArincing  to  him. 

So  much  for  the  presentation  of  the  bartender's  recommenda- 
tions to  the  House  Committee  of  our  substitute  club  for  Avork- 
ingmen.  Lest  any  such  committee,  too  readily  convinced,  should 
start  out  prematurely  to  seize  upon  the  first  convenient  speci- 
men, a  word  as  to  methods  may  not  be  amiss.  For  it  may  safely 
be  assumed  that  not  all  bartenders  are  up  to  the  standard  here 
outlined. 

How,  then,  shall  the  committee  find  an  acceptable  candidate? 
It  will  not  do  to  select  him  haphazard  by  the  color  of  the  paint 
on  the  front  of  his  place  of  business.  The  only  member  of  the 
committee  Avho  might  properly  be  capable  of  making  the  choice 
Avould  be  the  Salvation  Army  soldier  who  for  years,  till  just  now, 
A'isited  the  inside  of  saloons  and  passed  around  her  tambourine 
for  nickels  with  Avhich  to  undo  the  work  that  alcohol  has  done. 
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Language  in  action!  Words 
are  of  little  use  until  they 
have  gone  from  their  authors 
out  to  others— until  they  are 

put  in  action.    Today  the  Mimeograph  is 
the  winged  Mercury  of  the  business  world 
— the  speediest  transmitter  of  written  lan- 
guage from  the  place  where  it  has  little 
value  out  to  the  places  where  it  has  great 
value.   These  flying  wheels  reproduce,  with 
cameo-sharpness,    letters,   bulletins,    maps, 

plans,  forms— all  to  knit  more  closely  the  fabric  of 

the  enterprise,  to  give  power  to  policy  and  persistency 

to  sales  propaganda.    And  that  too  at  ridiculously  small 

cost.     Let  us  show  you  how  language  can  be  put  into 

powerful  action  —  for  you  and  your  business.     Booklet 

"L"  from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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Worthy  of  Their  Name  Plate 


The  immense  Paige  plants  are  equipped  with 
practically  every  labor  saving  device  that 
is  known  to  modern  shop  practice. 

Here,  under  ideal  manufacturing  conditions, 
we  are  producing  a  line  of  trucks  that 
will  uphold  every  tradition  of  the  name 
Paige  and  serve  the  public  as  all  Paige 
products  have  served. 


Into  every  Paige  truck  goes  the  accumulated 
experience  of  eleven  years  as  automotive 
engineers — and  our  reputation  as  makers 
of  honest,  trustworthy  motor  vehicles. 
We  are  building  in  the  one  way  that 
Paige  men  know  how  to  build — solidly, 
enduringly.  There  could  be  no  more 
convincing  guarantee  of  basic  quality. 

PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A 


The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 


She  came  to  know  ono  bartender  from  another,  and  she  had  the 
bartender's  blessing. 

Lacking  her  advice,  perhaps  some  ultra-respectable  moderate 
drinker  could  be  induced  to  put  the  problem  to  one  of  his  ac- 
quaintances QOt  quite  so  glossy,  who  in  turn  could  present  it  to 
one  of  his  acquaintances  who  would  be  representative  of  the 
substantial  class  for  which  the  committee  plans  to  provide  the 
substitute'.  And  the  latter  might  recommend  some  keen,  genial, 
sober,  efficient,  man-to-man  bartender  of  his  acquaintance. 

lu  no  less  sincere  way  should  the  task  of  conservation  be 
approached. 

"THE   BLACK   POPE   OF  BOLSHEVISM" 

THE  REAL  POWER  in  the  Bolshevik  movement,  Hie 
"  man  who  holds  the  sword"  with  a  ruthlessness  that  has 
kept  the  new  order  supreme  in  Russia,  we  are  now  told, 
is  a  zealot  with  the  musical  name  of  Dzerjinsky.  He  is  prac- 
tically unknown  outside  of  the  inner  circles  of  the  movement, 
declares  a  former  Bolshevik,  who  has  "reformed"  and  is  said  to 
bo  exposing  some  Bolshevistic  mysteries  through  tho  medium  of 
the  London  Times.  "Even  as  the  General  of  the  Jesuits  was 
once  called  the  Black  Pope  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
writes  this  authority,  "so  Dzerjinsky  is  the  Black  Pope  of 
Bolshevism."  He  is  called  "firm,"  "unwavering,"  with  "stern 
eyes  burning  with  a  fanatical  hatred,"  the  sort  of  a  man  who 
would  build  the  "temple  of  universal  happiness"  on  an  "enor- 
mous pyramid  of  mutilated  corpses."  The  most^cruel  fanatics  of 
the  Spanish  Inquisition  might  envy  this  modern  Russian  fanatic, 
says  the  ex-Bolshevik  writer,  who  signs  himself  "A.  Sokoloff," 
formerly  of  Gorky's  newspaper,  Novaya  Zhizn. 

In  contrast  with  his  real  importance,  Dzerjinsky's  official 
title,  we  are  told,  is  "modest  and  unassuming": 

He  is  nothing  more  than  the  Commissary  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission  for  eradicating  profiteering  and  counter-revolution- 
ary conspiracies,  an  institution  designed  to  take  the  place  of  the 
old-fashioned  police  department.  Under  ordinary  conditions 
he  would  have  ended  his  days  as  a  second-rate  official  or  a 
modest  intellectual  of  advanced  views.  The  history  of  Russia 
would  have  nothing  to  tell  about  him  except  the  mere  fact  that 
he  existed.  A  freak  of  fortune  has  made  him  a  person  under 
whose  scrutinizing  stare  not  only  common  mortals,  but  even  the 
members  of  the  all-powerful  Council  of  the  People's  Com- 
missaries wince,  fall  back,  and  experience  uncomfortable  fore- 
bodings of  some  retribution  in  store  for  them. 

He  did  not  cut  too  brilliant  a  figure  in  the  ranks  of  the  party. 
People  who  know  him  personally  are  rather  doubtful  of  his 
political  gifts  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  deny  him  any  considerable 
amount  of  theoretical  knowledge.  He  has  spent  so  much  of  his 
time  in  prisons  and  the  mines  of  Siberia  that  he  had  but  a  few 
chances  of  wandering  through  the  mazes  of  the  Marxist  doctrine 
to  some  practical  purpose.  However,  from  those  incidental 
excursions  to  the  fields  of  learning  he  has  obtained  three  funda- 
mental;truths  to  be  treasured  up  in  his  mind  to  the  end  of  his  days : 
first,  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  class-struggle;  secondly,  that 
class-struggle  means  class-war;  and,  thirdly,  that  class-war 
meant!  extermination.  And  as  to  the  methods  of  that  extermina- 
tion, he  had  them  from  his  Siberian  jailers,  who  knew  to  per- 
fection everything  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  general  effect  of  these  methods  was  often  eclipsed,  if  not 
totally  extinguished,  by  the  deplorable  custom  of  bribery,  which 
would  be,  of  course,  utterly  out  of  place  in  such  an  institution 
as  the  Extraordinary  Commission.  Dzerjinsky  is  free  from  that 
weakness.  He  is  an  honest  jailer.  He  can  never  be  bribed,  or 
assuaged,  or  talked  round,  or  adulated  into  lenience.  Tor- 
quemada  himself  might  have  envied  those  stern  eyes,  burning 
with  fanatical  hatred,  those  thin  ascetic  bloodless  lips,  that  pale 
brow,  those  resourceful  brains,  enhancing  the  scourge  of  cruelty 
by  the  scourge  of  honesty'.'  If  the  temple  of  universal  hap- 
piness is  to  be  cemented  by  blood  and  erected  on  an  enormous 
pyramid  of  mutilated  corpses,  then,  indeed,  Dzerjinsky  is  the 
only  man  to  be  entrusted  with  laying  out  its  foundations. 

It  would  be  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  he  has  succeeded  in 
inculcating  upon  the  minds  of  those  around  him  that  elevated 
spirit  of  self-denial.  Far  from  that.  As  late  as  in  the  month 
of  November,  1918,  no  less  a  person  than  his  right-hand  man, 
Mr.  Peters,  at  whose  orders  hundreds  had  been  put  to  death,  was 
tried  for  blackmailing,  not  to  speak  of  dozens  of  others  who 
were  tried  and  shot  for  the  same  thing.  But  the  executions  have 
somehow  failed  to  be  an  effective  deterrent,  and  it  is  a  secret 
to  nobody  that  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  with  its  num- 
berless ramifications  spread  all  over  the  country,  has  become  a 
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place  where  blackmail,  extortion,  and  acts  of  persona]  vengeance 
are  being  practised  on  an  unheard-of  scale.  Even  the  most 
enraged  Communists,  while  speaking  of  the  Commi  ion,  can  not 
help  a  grimace  of  disgust,  twitching  their  lips. 

All  the  spies,  informers,  and  (i<i<nts  provocateurs  of  the  old 
regime  ami  all  the  pickpockets  and  murderers  of  the  new  era 
seem  to  have  found  shelter  in  the  lap  of  thai  hospitable  organiza- 
tion. "Scum  of  society,"  and  "  wa.sps'  nisi,"  are  about  the 
gentlest  nicknames  by  which  those  guardian  angels  of  the 
Bolshevik  order  are  universally  styled.     And  yet  without  them, 

as    everybody     knows,    Trol/.ky's    temple    of    happiness    would 

have  crumbled  into  dust  a  long  time  ago.  They  are  indis- 
pensable  for   the   Communistic    virtues   to   prosper.     Avowed 

miscreants  tho  they  are,  they  are  not  to  be  dispensed  with.  And 
thus  it  conies  about,  that,  curses  and  oaths  hurled  in  such  pro- 
lusion at  the  heads  of  murderers  and  blackmailers  are  usually 
ended  with  the  invariable  refrain:  "Then-  is  no  God  but  the 
Extraordinary  Commission,  and  Dzerjinsky  is  its  prophet." 

Tho  Extraordinary  Commission,  which  is  apparently  extraor- 
dinary enough  to  suit  even  tho  most  exacting,  has  its  representa- 
tives everywhere;  and,  since  the  traditional  division  between 
administrative  and  judicial  powers  had  been  abolished,  (here 
is  no  earthly  affair  that  can  not  be  brought  before  this  institu- 
tion. Very  often,  according  to  Mr.  Sokoloff,  it  administers 
justice  on  the  spot,  "shooting  without  much  ado  all  those  whoso 
guilt  has  been,  in  its  opinion,  more  or  less  established." 
Tortures  that  would  make  our  own  "third  degree"  seem  mild 
and  innocuous  have  been  introduced: 

To  secure  the  course  of  justice,  there  have  been  reintroduced 
tortures  of  the  same  kind  as  had  been  practised  in  some  notorious 
prisons  of  the  old  Russia.  Prisoners  are  fed  with  pickled 
herrings,  to  be  refused  drink  afterward,  or  they  are  flogged  and 
beaten  by  the  hour,  or  they  have  wooden  pins  driven  'under 
their  finger-nails,  or,  as  is  the  case  at  the  Moscow  prison,  they 
are  put  down  on  an  electric  chair. 

There  is,  tho,  a  difference  between  the  old  times  and  the 
new.  Under  the  Czar's  regime  people  in  authority  tried  to  hush 
up  or  explain  away  those  proceedings,  while  Bolshevik  Russia 
has  put  the  question  of  tortures  on  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Extraordinary  Commission  issues  a  weekly  newspaper  {Messenger 
of  the  E.  C),  distributed  in  the  capital  and  in  the  provinces, 
where  readers  will  find  very  interesting  discussions  on  the  ad- 
visability of  tortures  from  the  Communist  point  of  view.  The 
same  publication  gives  sometimes  rather  instructive  statistical 
items  of  the  activity  of  the  Commission.  And  every  word, 
every  figure,  breathes  terror,  blood,  death. 

I  saw  many  a  Bolshevik  throw  away  in  horror  those  blood- 
drenched  records  of  human  perversity.  But  on  the  following 
day  I  found  them  as  loyal  as  ever,  holding  forth  to  the  tune: 
"There  is  no  God  but  the  Extraordinary  Commission,  and 
Dzerjinsky  is  its  prophet."  I  witnessed  Communist  women  faint 
and  Communist  agitators  fall  into  fits  of  hysterics  on  hearing 
of  the  deeds  of  the  Commission.  And  still  their  loyalty. to  the 
party  prevailed  over  pricks  of  conscience,  and  an  article  in  the 
Izvestia  or  a  speech  of  Trotzky  always  succeeded  in  setting 
their  doubts  at  rest.  Some  people  call  it  the  power  of  conviction. 
Nothing  of  what  I  saw  corroborates  this  assertion.  Dilated 
eyes,  that  strange,  vague  stare  peculiar  to  people  under  hypnotic 
suggestion,  those  unaccountable  mental  leaps  from  the  utter 
dejection  of  a  natural,  deeply  suffering  man  to  the  fanatical 
wrath  of  a  fire-eating  terrorist,  testify  to  a  psychic  disease  rather 
than  to  force  of  character. 

If  terrorism  is  preached  from  day  to  day,  if  it  is  printed  in 
big  type  on  every  sheet  of  newspaper,  if  it  is  extolled  by  men 
of  theory  and  freely  indulged  in  by  men  of  action,  if  not  a  single 
printed  line  or  a  single  spoken  word  is  allowed  to  doubt  its 
blessings — no  wonder  that  the  Bolshevik  rank  and  file  should 
in  the  long  run  become  obsessed  with  the  idea;  and  grumble, 
curse,  or  weep  as  they  may,  the  people  of  the  Extraordinary 
Commission,  who  know  their  customers,  will  only  laugh  at  their 
short-lived  fits  of  opposition.  The  Extraordinary  Commission 
has  achieved  its  object,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  far  more 
thoroughly  than  its  clumsy  predecessors  of  the  Czar's  epoch. 
The  whole  of  the  country  has  been  so  firmly  enmeshed  in  the  net- 
work of  Communistic  espionage  that  there  is  hardly  anybody 
who  would  dare  to  express  his  opinions  in  public.  For  centuries, 
even  in  the  darkest  periods  of  their  history,  Russians  thought 
themselves  entitled,  if  not  to  opposition,  at  least  to  whispered 
criticism,  until  they  have  learned  from  the  Communistic 
Government  that  the  chief,  nay,  the  only,  political  virtue 
expected  from  them  is  complete  abstinence  from  speech. 

The  point  has  struck  home,  apparently.'  I  shall  never  for- 
get a  scene  I  witnessed  in  one  of  the  big  thoroughfares  of  Moscow 
on    a    bright    October    morning.     A    heavily    laden    cart    was 
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approaching  at  an  unusually  high  speed. 
As  it  drew  near,  I  discerned  two  Red 
Guards  sitting  in  the  front  seat,  with  six 
coffins  piled  high  up  behind  them.  These 
were  the  remnants  of  the  executed  being 
conveyed  from  the  prison  of  Butyrka  to 
the  outskirts  of  the  city.  The  coffins 
were  spotted  with  blood;  one  of  them 
bore  a  clear  print  of  a  bloody  hand,  belong- 
ing seemingl}-  to  one  of  the  executioners. 
The  Red  Guards  looked  jovial,  contented, 
quiet.  Their  rosy-cheeked,  youthful,  al- 
most boyish  faces  betrayed  no  interest 
in  the  hideous  load  with  which  they  were 
charged.  One  of  them  was  telling  a  story 
that  must  have  been  rather  amusing, 
because  the  other  laughed  in  a  most 
satisfied  way. 

''Fresh  ones!"  whispered  a  man  in  a 
shopkeeper's  coat,  waiting  for  the  tram- 
car,  to  his  neighbor,  who  by  way  of  reply 
winked  at  him  knowingly.  And  nobody, 
not  even  a  most  experienced  spy  of  the 
new  formation,  would  be  able  to  say  what 
the}^  really  meant  by  their  looks.  Passers- 
by  gazed  at  the  cart  for  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  their  heads  away  and  hurried 
on.  Only  an  old,  wrinkled  woman,  who 
must  have  forgotten  the  times  she  was 
living  in,  made  an  attempt  at  relapsing 
into  the  old  superstitious  ways.  She  stopt 
and  lifted  her  right  hand  for  crossing 
herself,  then  suddenly  thought  better  of  it, 
dropt  her  hand  hastily,  and,  after  casting 
round  a  few  timid  glances,  hurried  on  at 
the  top  of  her  poor  shaky  speed. 

The  bright  street  was  bright  for  me  no 
more.  In  its  doorways,  behind  the  cur- 
tains of  the  windows,  in  the  gestures  of 
men,  in  their  looks  and  words  and  thoughts, 
I  discerned  the  same  ominous  shadow  that 
casts  its  poisonous  gloom  over  all  the  ex- 
panse of  the  country,  the  shadow  of  "the 
Black  Pope  of  Bolshevism." 


DON'T  FONDLE   THE   GILA   MONSTER 
FOR  ITS  BITE  IS  SOMETIMES  DEADLY 

A  TIME  ago  The  Literary  Digest 
published  an  article  in  which  the 
statement  was  made,  in  effect,  that  the 
Gila  monster,  albeit  unprepossessing  in 
appearance,  was  comparatively  harmless, 
stories  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
The  statement  in  question  was  based  on 
an  editorial  in  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican, 
which  referred  to  a  recent  announce- 
ment by  the  University  of  Arizona — the 
State  where  Gila  monsters  abound — 
stating  that  long  research  by  one  of  the 
departments  of  that  institution  had  failed 
to  reveal  a  single  authentic  case  of  death 
as  the  result  of  the  bite  of  this  reptile. 
We  are  now  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
David  Ross  of  Kalispell,  Montana,  in 
which  he  says  the  idea  that  the  bite  of  a 
Gila  monster  is  not  dangerous  is  erroneous; 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  one  of  the 
deadliest  things  known.  He  admits  that 
the  animal  is  not  equipped  with  poison- 
glands  or  fangs  in  the  usual  manner  of 
venomous  reptiles,  but  avers  that  the 
dangers  from  the  "monster's"  bite  lies 
in  the  infection  which  is  practically  certain 
to  follow,  due  to  putrid  substances  in  the 
creature's  stomach  and  mouth.  Mr.  Ross 
states  that  he  was  in  Tucson,  Arizona,  when 
the  story  of  the  Gila  monster's  innocuous 
character  was  published,  and  he  says: 

It    created     considerable    comment    at 
the  time,  as  it  was  generally  understood 


— 
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the  bite  of  this  animal  was  more  deadlj 

Mian  any  other  in  the  world.  I  was  en- 
gaged in  war-work  for  this  Government 
and  my  duties  took  me  over  the  State  of 
Arizona  and  eastern  California  and  I  made 
it  a  point  to  inquire  concerning  the  re- 
liability of  this  statement  published  by  the 
University  of  Arizona.  In  1017  I  was  at 
Los  Angeles  and  visited,  among  other 
places,  the  Alligator  Garden  at  East  Lake 
Park.  In  the  alligator  pit  were  two 
Gila  monsters,  and  the  attendant  warned 
every  one  not  to  try  to  lay  hands  upon 
them,  stating  that  a  year  previous  a  man 
had  taken  hold  of  one  of  them  and  was 
bitten  on  the  hand;  that  he  was  rushed  to 
the  Roosevelt  Hospital,  a  few  blocks  away, 
for  treatment,  but  that  the  man  died  with- 
in forty  minutes,  there  being  no  known 
antidote  for  the  bite'  of  this  animal. 
Shortly  after  the  publication  of  the  article 
referred  to  above,  a  street  faker  on  the 
streets  of  Tucson  was  exhibiting  a  Gila 
monster  and  giving  a  lecture  upon  it,  to 
draw  a  crowd.  I  heard  him  make  the 
statement  that  the  Gila  monster  has  no 
teeth  and  no  poison-sack,  but  that  when  it 
takes  food  into  its  stomach,  there  being 
no  digestive  organ,  the  food  lies  in  the 
animal's  stomach  until  it  decays,  and  that 
if  irritated  at  this  time  the  animal's  bite  is 
fatal,  not  from  poisonous  venom,  but  from 
blood-poisoning  communicated  from  this 
decaying  matter  in  the  animal's  stomach; 
that  during  the  period  between  the  food 
passing  away  and  the  taking  on  of  more 
food,  the  animal's  bite  is  not  poisonous,  but 

.^the    difficulty .  would    be    in    determining 
when  the  animal  has  food  in  its  stomach. 
Afterward      I     was    traveling    between 

r  Tucson^and  Noga^es,  by  automobile.     At 
Tubac,  ,a,t  the    road    camp  located  thare 

„  at  the  time,  1  was  informed  by  one.. o|-' the 
engineers,-*;  :\a«ul;$*'-w>e  were  discussing  this 
article  published  by  the  University  of 
Arizona  .regarding  the  bite  of  the  Gila 
monster,  .jj^t  a  short  time  before,  one 
of  the  workmen,  a  young  Mexican,  was  _. 
bitten  by  a  Gila  monster,  that. he  was^put  . 
in  an  automobile  to  be  taken  to  Tucson 
for  treatment,  but  that  in  less  than  an  hour 
this  man  died  from  the  effects  of  the  bite. 
They  had  four  or  five  Gila  monsters  in 
captivity  at  this  camp,  but  killed  them 
the  day  before  this  conversation  took  place. 
They  were  showing  us  the  dead  body  of  an 
exceptionally  large  one  at  the  time  and  this 
led  to  the  above  conversation. 

I  talked  with  a  great  many  regarding 
this  matter  down  there,  and  without  any 
exception  the  ^universal  testimony  was 
that  the  bite  of  the  Gila  monster  was 
poisonous,  as  well  as  the  sting  of  the 
scorpion,  the  centipede,  and  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula.  In  fact,  the  bites  or  stings  of 
nearly  all  the  reptiles  and  insects  of  that 
part  of  the  country  are  poisonous.  I 
have  had  a  small  tarantula  jump  or  spring 
a  foot  at  me,  when  irritated.  How  far  a 
full-grown  one  could  jump  I  could  not  say 
but  would  hazard  a  statement  that  one 
could  jump  two  feet,  easily.  A  scorpion's 
bite  is  poisonous  for  I  have  seen  the  arm  of 
a  man  swollen  to  twice  its  natural  size  from 
the  bite  of  one,  and  badly  discolored. 

The  reason  very  few  cases  are  heard  of 
regarding  persons  being  bitten  by  the 
Gila  monster  is  that  the  animal  is  very 
sluggish,  lying  in  the  same  spot  for  days  and 
not  moving  except  when  disturbed  or  in 
quest  of  food.  It  will  not  bite  except  when 
stept  upon  or  irritated.  In  the  former  days, 
when  the  natives  went  barefooted,  there  no 
doubt  were  more  cases  of  bites  by  these 
reptiles,  but  in  these  days  of  boots  and  shoes 
no  fatalities  could  occur  from  a  bite  on  the 
foot,  these  animals  having  no  teeth. 
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50th  anniversary— fifty  years  of  progress 


^Vinegars 

There  should  be  more  to  vinegar  than  sourness.  There  should 
be  a  real  flavor,  a  fine  aroma  that  awakens  the  latent  taste  of 
vegetables  and  salads. 

Heinz  Vinegars  are  like  that.     Materials  of 
#^       the    highest    grade,     skill    and    care   in    the 
making,  and  unhurried  aging  in  wood  develop 
the  delightful  flavor  that  makes  them  distinctive. 

^^  Pints,  quarts  and  half- gallons.   Malt,    Cider,    White 

In  bottles  filled  and  sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment 

HEINZ 

Imported 

OliveOil 

is  olive  oil  at  its  best.  Fine  flavored  and  of 
absolute  purity.  Made  in  a  Heinz  factory  in 
Seville,  Spain. 


Some  of  the 
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Baked  Beans  Spaghetti 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 
India  Relish 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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IN  THE  hands  of  600,000  owners,  Overland  is  a  national  force  foi 
health,  home  happiness  and  business  efficiency.  The  staunchness  ol 
Overland  cars  has  made  staunch  friends  of  Overland  owners.  There  h 
no  better  guide  in  selecting  a  car  than  their  praise.  It  is  safer  thar 
judging  by  specifications.      There   are  more  than   150,000   Model  9( 


\V  I  L  L  Y  S  -  O  V  E  R  L  A  N  r 

.  Model  Ninety,  Five  Passer 

Willys-Knight  Touring  Cars.  Coupe'.  Lim> 
Canadian  Fact 
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•wners  who  sought  first  for  beauty,  economy,  comfort  and  dependable 
•erformance.  The  significant  fact  is  they  all  decided  upon  Model  90. 
riiese  are  the  advantages  you  want  in  a  car.  Model  90  combines  them 
11.  Its  low  price  is  possible  only  because  of  our  large  production 
vhich  in  turn  is  made  possible  by  the  public  appreciation  of  Overland. 

C,     TOLEDO,     OHIO 

Car,  $S85;  Price  f.  o.  b.  Toledo 

rland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Toronto,  Canada 
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AMERICAN   FIGHTERS   AS   SEEN   BY   A 
GREAT   SPANISH   NOVELIST 

GOING  TO  DEATH  "as  tho  they  were  playing  a  new 
game,"  running  toward  the  enemy  as  if  they  had  a 
"bet  on  to  see  which  one  could  get  there  first,"  American 
soldiers  contributed  the  splendid  fearlessness  of  youth  to  the 
last  days  of  the  war,  writes  Vicente  Blaseo-Ibafiez,  the  Spanish 
novelist,  in  a  just-published  appreciation  of  America's  part  in 
the  war.  Mr.  Ibanez's  ""Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse" 
has  been  called  the  greatest  novel  produced  by  the  war,  and  the 
recent  little  essa3r  in  the  New  York  World,  in  which  he  sums  up 
the  human  element  contributed  by  America,  suggests  some 
of  the  war-passages  from  that  widely  circulated  book.  Mr. 
Ibanez  opposes  the  idea  that  American  troops,  in  those  last  days, 
played  an  inferior  role.  "There  was  even  one  military  writer," 
he  notes,  "who  asserted  that  the  Americans  had  occupied  the 
lines  just  to  fill  up  the  gaps  left  by  the  more  seasoned  French 
and  English  troops."  American  modesty,  he  says,  boldly 
crediting  us  with  a  quality  which  we  are  frequently  accused  of 
lacking  altogether,  contributed  to  "general  injustice"  along 
this  line.  He  gives  us  the  European  attitude  toward  our  Army, 
and  contrasts  it  with  some  facts: 


hardiest,  the  most  reckless  of  life,  and  the  most  defiant  of  death. 
The  other  divisions  of  the  army  were  made  up  of  "men,"  of 
citizens  who  fulfilled  their  duty  to  their  country,  and  were 
ready  to  die  if  necessary.  The  troops  of  Mangin  were  com- 
posed of  "warriors,"  of  men  who  instinctively  loved  danger  and 
adventure,  the  glory  of  arms,  the  rude  charm  of  action  and 
struggle.  To  the  satisfaction  of  serving  a  noble  cause  was  added 
the  harsh  voluptuousness  of  gratifying  their  personal  tastes. 
They  were  French  regiments  picked  by  Death,  in  which  re- 
mained only  the  bravest  and  the  maddest:  Algerian  and  Moroc- 
can troops,  Spanish  and  African  half-breeds;  the  irresistible 
battalions  of  the  Foreign  Legion  of  legendary  fame;  the  Sene- 
galese sharpshooters,  who  with  the  childishness  of  the  bellicose 
negro  considered  war  the  only  occupation  worthy  of  a  man.  And 
they  all  adored  Mangin,  the  invulnerable  general,  who,  when 
the  hour  of  attack  arrived,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  soldiers, 
and  in  the  moments  of  rest  fraternized  with  them. 

For  a  little  while,  at  his  own  wish,  he  remained  quietly  in  the 
background.  General  Nivelle,  during  his  brief  period  of  com- 
mand, began  an  offensive  against  the  German  lines,  ordering 
Mangin  to  break  through  whatever  it  might  cost.  And  he  would 
have  done  so,  but  there  was  a  commission  of  Senators  at  the 
front  then,  men  of  peace,  who  knew  war  only  by  hearsay,  and 
who  were  terrified  at  the  reality  of  it.  At  seeing  how  the  hos- 
pitals filled  up;  how  the  fields  were  heaped  with  the  slain,  they 
protested  against  this  way  of  making  war  of  "Mangin  the 
Butcher."  Painleve,  the  head  of  the  Government  at  that 
time,  could  not  afford  to  antagonize  these  Senators,  and,  so  they 

Europeans  could  not  understand  how  an  army  born  in  the      f?  he  ^^'^ff  suspend  „this  costly  operation  and  made  a 
„*  ,ni7  „„,u  _„„,™„i;„u  „„„+i,; ,.™^  ™ 4.; ;jt*s '.  failure  out  of  what  would  have  been  a  certain,  tho  a  bloody, 


summer  of  1917  could  accomplish  anything  worth  mentioning 
before  two  or  three  years.  "Armies  are  not  improvised,  however  * 
rich  and  powerful  a  country  may  be,"  said  the  military  special- 
ists with  authority.  But  in  the  spring  of  1918  the  few  Amer- 
ican divisions  assisted  in  the  counter-offensive  which  saved 
Paris,  and  in  the  fall,  on  their  own  responsibility,  under  the 
direction  of  Pershing,  they  vied  with  the  European  armies 
in  gaining  the  victory.  It  is  really  amazing  that  the  American 
Republic  has  been  able  to  improvise  in  a  year  an  army  equal  to 
those  that  Europe  was  able  to  put  in  the  field  only  after  four 
years  of  warfare  and  long  periods  of  military  preparation.  This 
is  a  thing  that  many  Europeans  consider  the  greatest  feat  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  from  a  country  that  every  one  considers 
a  land  of  miracles.  But  even  more  than  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  Army  was  organized,  they  admire  the  Americans'  ability  for 
soldiering.  The  great  majority  of  them  were  men  in  civil  life, 
citizens  of  a  republic  which  had  no  compulsory  military  service, 
and  who,  for  that  reason,  had  never  been  in  the  ranks,  and  lived 
without  even  the  rudimentary  military  instruction.  Yet  these 
citizens,  when  they  put  on  a  uniform  and  took  up  arms,  became 
in  a  few  months  as  thoroughgoing  soldiers  as  the  French  and 
English,  who  had  had  three  years  of  experience  and  took  part 
from  the  first  in  the  most  bloody  and  decisive  operations  to  the 
close  of  the  war. 

This  leads  to  the  idea  that  a  vigorous,  free,  educated  people, 
even  tho  it  live  in  peace,  can  organize  itself  for  war  with 
more  rapidity  and  intelligence  than  those  automatons,  sub- 
jected to  a  military  despotism,  who,  after  forty  years  of  me- 
chanical discipline  and  of  painstaking  preparations,  were  finally 
defeated. 

The  first  and  second  American  divisions  reconquered  Chateau- 
Thierry  and  Belleau  Wood,  and  then  five  American  divisions  were 
thrown  into  the  terrible  counter-attack  of  July,  directed  by 
General  Mangin.  "This  name  means  everything,"  comments 
Ibanez,  "to  one  who  has  lived  near  the  battle-front."  He  was 
called  by  his  enemies  "Mangin  le  Boucher""  (Mangin  the 
Butcher),  because  of  the  readiness  with  which  he  sacrificed 
human  lives  to  win  an  objective.  "It  was  under  command 
of  this  terrible  general,  in  one  of  the  most  decisive  and 
bloody  counter-offensives,  that  the  American  soldiers  made 
their  debut  in  France.  That  tells  everything,"  declares  the 
writer,  and  gives  a  brief  account  of  Mangin's  character  and 
achievements : 

Short  of  stature,  ugly  as  a  devil  (but  a  good-natured,  friendly 
devil),  he  was  born  to  command  men  and  to  inspire  them  with 
the  heroic  madness  that  ends  in  victory  or  in  death.  Peace 
never  existed  for  him.  He  has  made  war,  ever  since  he  left  the 
military  school,  in  Asia,  in  Africa,  in  all  the  colonics  and  lands 
conquered  by  France.  He  has  fought  with  men  of  all  colors 
under  the  difficulties  that  virgin  forests  and  unexplored  rivers 
offer.  He  has  fought  with  the  deadly  diseases  that  lie  in  wait 
for  the  white  man  in  tropical  lands.  And  he  has  always  come 
out  a  victor. 

In    this   war   the  troops   commanded   by   Man§jhi   were   the 


:  Thechief  victims,  the  soldiers,  have  been  the  General's  stoutest 
supporters.  Men  instinctively  love  a  hero  who  leads  them  either 
to  victory  or  to  death,  beginning  at  the  bottom  like  themselves. 
They  turned  the  nickname  of  his  enemies  into  ah  enthusiastic 
battle-cry.  Like  the  soldiers  of  other  centuries  who  shouted*1 
the  name  of  a  saint  as  they  charged,  all  these  picked  fighters. 
as  they  advanced  in  a  bayonet  charge,  through  the  hail  of  ^he 
machine  guns,  falling  in  groups,  shouted  'with  fierce  fervor, 
"Mangin  the  Butcher!  Long  "five*  Mangin  the  Butcher!" 
In  the  moments  of  calm  the  name  of  "this  general  and  his 
terrible  nickname  were  a  title  of  glory  for  those  who  fought 
under  him.  ^v 

I  have  sometimes  seen  in  the  trains,  among  the  other  soldiers 
going  home  on  a  few  days'  furloxigh,  certain  -poilus  who  at- 
tracted general  attention  by  the  fumber  of  decorations  on  their 
breasts  and  the  gold  cordons  hanging  from  their  shoulders,  by 
their  fierce,  determined  anjf  and  by  their  sharp,  authoritative 
voices.  They  formed  a  sort  of  aristocracy;  they  considered 
themselves  superior  to  the  other  soldiers. 

And  when  they  were  asked  to  which  army  and  to  which 
division  they  belonged,  they  gave  no  numbers;  details  seemed 
superfluous.     They  merely  answered  proudly: 

"I  am  one  of  Mangin's  men." 

And  they  added  m  their  hoarse  voices,  looking  pityingly  at 
the  other  soldiers: 

"Mangin  the  Butcher!" 

It  was  under  the  command  of  this  terrible  general  in  one  of 
the  most  decisive  and  bloody  counter  -  offensives  that  the 
American  soldiers  made  their  debut  in  France. 

This  tells  everything. 

What  could  surprize  Mangin's  warriors?  For  three  years 
they  had  been  continuously  on  the  offensive.  Whenever  a 
breach  had  to  be  made  in  the  German  wall  they  were  called. 
How  could  those  hardened  soldiers,  the  last  word  in  daring  and 
heroic  madness,  be  astonished  at  another's  bravery? 

And  yet  these  warriors  of  Mangin,  tried  and  tempted  by  three 
years  of  incessant  attack,  admired  the  youthful  daring  of  the 
American  divisions.  They  were  amazed  at  the  heroic,  unwaver- 
ing frankness  with  which  they  defied  death,  storming  the  enemy's 
positions. 

In  all  previous  wars,  unseasoned  troops  have  frequently  given 
way  to  panic,  to  lack  of  self-control,  scattering  or  retreating 
under  fire.  Only  after  several  months  of  fighting  could  they 
be  depended  on.  Our  own  Civil  War  might  be  cited  in  this 
connection,  with  its  first  disastrous  battles.  However,  as 
Ibanez  points  out: 

The  present  war  has  given  the  lie  to  the  majority  of  the 
teachings  of  earlier  wars.  Perhaps  it  was  because  this  was*  a 
war  of  emotions  (some  right,  some  wrong,  but  all  equally  real) 
that  the  new  troops  were  more  impetuous  in  their  attack,  more 
overwhelming,  and  blinder  to  danger  than  thoso  who  had  been 
campaigning  for  some  time. 

One  lias  only  to  recall  the  beginning  of  the  war.  The  French 
and  the  Germans  were  equally  unseasoned;  they  had  had  a  long, 
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Columbia  Stel 
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^for  tke  Jwecluxnically  Inclined- 

Timke'n  Axles — Continental  Red  Seal 
Motor  —  Detroit  Pressed  Steel  Company 
Frame  — ■  Harrison  Radiator  with  Ther- 
mostatically Controlled  Shutters — Spicer 
Universal  Joints — Borg  #•  Beck  Clutch — 
Detroit  Steel  Products  Company's  Springs 
—Gemmer  Steering  Gear— Auto  Lite  Start- 
ing &  Lighting  —  Atwater-Kent  Ignition 
— ^Stromberg  Carburetor  —  Prest-O-Lite 
Storage  Battery — Painting  and  Trimming 
by  The  American  Auto  Trimming  Co. — 
Pantasote  Top. 


Prices— Five-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1695.00; 
Four-Passenger  Sport  Model  (5  wire  wheels 
included),  $1845.00;  Five-Passenger  Touring 
Sedan,    $2850.00.       Prices    F.  O.  B.    Detroit 


Good  ALL  the^y  Tlit ougk 

Chief  among  the  reasons  why  the  Columbia  Sir  has, 
during  the  past  five  years,  gained  a  place  among  the 
leading  makes  of  cars  in  this  country  is  this  —  It  is 
built  well  all  the  way  through. 

The  Columbia  Motors  Company  have  never  built  a 
failure — never  have  had  a  "poor  year" — because  from 
the  outset  they  have  held  to  the  standard  of  thorough 
goodness. 

To  our  knowledge  no  Columbia  Six  owner  has  ever 
become  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase. 

Every  part  of  the  Columbia  Six  is  acknowledged  by 
men  who  know  motor  cars  to  be  as  good  as  can  be 
bought  or  manufactured.  There  is  not  one  exception 
to  this  rule  ev£n  to  the  smallest  details. 

This,  naturally,  results  in  remarkably  low  depreciation 
and  operating  costs. 

The  reputation  of  Columbia  Six  parts  plus  scientific 
assembly  by  Columbia  engineers  will  prove  this  "good 
all  the  way  through"  quality  to  you. 

Ask  any  Columbia  owner  —  inspect  a  Columbia  Six 
— ride  in  it  and  drive  it. 

Columbia  Motors  Company 

Detroit,  U.  S.  A. 
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painstaking  preparation  for  war,  but  no  real  experience.    Almost 

all  of  them  wore  soldiers  of  maneuvers,  barrack  soldiers  who 
heard  the  whistle  of  a  bullet  for  the  first  time. 

The  world  knows  what  the  French  did.  Before  the  artillery 
could  weaken  the  enemy,  they  rushed  forward  with  their  bayonets 
shouting  the  "Marseillai-  tho  courage  were  •■very tiling. 

They  fell  by  the  thousand,  with  unavailing  heroism,  long  before 
they  could  reach  their  objective.  A  wave  of  madness  carried 
them  to  a  glorious  suicide.  The  colonels,  their  kepis  on  their 
sword-points,  advanced  at  the  head  of  their  regiments.  As 
tho  their  red-trousered  uniforms,  that  turned  every  regiment 
into  a  poppy-field,  wore  not  absurd  enough,  the  officers  wore 
their  parade  uniforms,  with  their  white  gloves  and  their  showiest 
decorations.  They  thought  only  of  dying,  as  tho  death  were  an 
inevitable  condition  of  victory. 

One  must  admit  that  the  Germans  were  not  far  behind  in  this 
period  of  mad  offensives.  The  papers  of  Berlin  rightly  spoke  of 
the  "German  Fury"  as  did  those  of  Paris  of  the  "French  Fury." 
They  attacked  in  a  green  mass,  solid  as  a  moving  wall.  In  vain 
the  enemy  artillery  cut  great  spaces  in  it;  the  living  stept  into 
the  breach  left  by  the  dead,  and  the  human  machine  advanced. 
The  drum  and  fife  kept  up  a  continuous  accompaniment  to  the 
chant-like  song  of  the  assailants  as  they  mounted  the  slopes 
and  went  down  into  the  valleys,  like  an  irresistible  flood,  leaving 
behind  mountains  and  mountains  of  dead. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  this  tenacious  attack,  this  lack  of 
fear  of  the  enemies'  fire,  was  achieved  by  intoxicating  the  soldiers 
with  something  worse  than  liquor;  stupefying  drugs  that  made 
them  lose  the  sense  of  reality.  French  writer  friends  of  mine 
who  were  in  the  Army  assure  me  that  there  was  a  strong  smell 
of  ether  about  these  advancing  masses,  and  that  many  prisoners 
and  wounded,  who  seemed  mad,  needed  several  hours  to  become 
normal.  This  may  be  true,  since  there  are  trustworthy  witnesses 
to  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  all  of  them  were  maddened  by 
ether.  Only  those  who  were  accustomed  to  it  before  the  war 
used  it,  and  those  who  might  have  become  addicts  to  it  during 
the  first  weeks  of  the  campaign  in  order  to  forget  their  danger. 
The  others  had  the  stimulus  of  enthusiasm,  of  the  need  to  triumph 
at  all  costs,  of  the  national  pride  that  made  them  commit  the 
maddest  follies.  In  the  battle  of  the  Yser,  late  in  1914,  the 
German  generals  ordered  all  the  battalions  of  volunteers,  made 
up  of  young  men  of  Berlin  and  other  cities  who  had  enlisted, 
after  listening  to  the  speeches  of  the  Pan-Germans,  pass  through 
the  marshes  under  the  Belgian  artillery-fire.  It  was  the  greatest 
slaughter  of  the  war.  The  cannon  swept  down  the  men  in 
masses.  Yet  they  did  not  retreat.  As  long  as  there  wag  a 
man  left  they  advanced,  all  singing,with  an  inexplicable  intoxi- 
cation. Many  of  them,  imitating  the  barbarians  of  old,  tied 
themselves  together  so  that  in  this  way  one  who  became  fright- 
ened could  not  retreat,  as  the  others  dragged  him  forward. 

The  British  in  the  first  year  of  the  war  showed  themselves 
equally  indifferent  to  danger  and  death.  At  first  they  could 
not  make  the  English  soldier  dig  trenches.  They  considered 
it  a  dishonor  to  their  national  pride  to  take  a  spade  and  dig  out 
the  ground  like  a  day-laborer.  They  preferred  being  shot  down 
and  dying  in  the  field,  victims  of  a  shrewder  enemy  who  knew 
how  to  hide  in  the  ground.  In  their  offensives  the  English 
advanced  in  a  straight  line,  seeing  only  the  enemy  ahead  of 
them,  and  pursuing  them  without  taking  the  trouble  to  explore 
the  towns  and  the  farms  on  both  sides  of  their  march,  nests  in 
which  the  Germans  were  ambushed.  Then  when  they  had  to 
retreat  they  found  themselves  cut  off  completely  and  flanked 
by  an  enemy  they  had  left  behind. 

But  the  war  modified  this  blind,  heroic  daring,  this  reckless 
indifference  to  danger.  The  s<  asoned  soldier  may  not  have  been 
1(  ss  brave,  bul  lie  was  more  cautious,  more  astute,  more  appre- 
ciative of  life  and  of  the  dangers  he  was  facing.  The  American 
Army  began  like  the  others,  showing  at  the  first  a  maximum  of 
daring  and  heroism.  These  young  men  from  across  the  Atlantic 
threw  their  lives  away  as  recklessly  as  Frenchmen,  Germans, 
and  Englishmen  had  done  in  tin;  early  days  of  the  Avar.  They 
did  not  have  to  lace  the  long,  heart-breaking  miseries  that  had 
tamed   the  other  armies.     As  correspondents  in    France  have 

recently  reported,  it  was  the  belief  both  of  Marshal  Foch  and  of 

General  Eaig,  at  the  time  when  the  first  Americans  were  coming 
to  training-camps  in  France,  thai  the  war  would  be  foughl  out 
in  the  trenches,  but  Pershing  resolutely  refused  to  take  that 
view.  Therefore,  the  Americans  were  not  trained  in  trench- 
fighting,  nor,  when  they  got  to  the  front,  were  they  forced  to 
endure  the  disheartening  trench -life  which,  according  to  all 
accounts,  most  soldiers  hated  worse  than  tiny  did  risking  their 
lives  in  open  combat.  The  Americans  oame  to  the  fighting-lines 
prepared  to  perforin  the  impossible,  to  lift  the  war  out  of  the 


ground  and  make  the  struggle  once  more  a  war  of  movement. 
Luckily,  the  Germans  had  already  decided  to  take  that  very 
step,  thus  playing  into  the  bauds  of  the  Yanks.  As  the  Spanish 
writer  sums  up  tin   situation  when  the  Americans  began  to  fight: 

Before  going  to  the  war  the  men  saw  its  most  brilliant,  daring 
aspect:  the  bayonet  charges,  the  advances  through  the  rain 
of  machine-gun  fir.,  the  hand-to-hand  combat.  And  so  when 
they  meet  these  things  in  reality  they  are  not  surprized.  What 
does  surprize  and  break  even  the  firmest  will  is  the  other  pale, 
melancholy  side  of  war:  tin  tilth  and  the  boredom  of  the  trenches; 
the  long  monotonous  operations  without  visible  results;  the 
torture  of  the  rain,  the  cold,  the  mud,  the  snow;  the  bad  food; 
the  vermin;  without  a  sight  of  the  enemy,  without  under- 
standing what  it  is  all  about. 

The  Americans  attacked  with  the  fervor  and  enthusiasm  of 
youth.  They  brought  in  something  new  with  their  good  humor 
and  their  healthy  fun.  They  went  to  death  as  tho  they  were 
playing  a  new  game,  and  ran  toward  tho  enemy  as  tho  there  were 
a  bet  on  to  see  which  one  could  get  there  first. 

The  soldiers  of  Mangin  had  once  felt  this  same  heroic  con- 
fidence, this  indifference  to  death,  but  it  had  long  since  been 
forgotten.  Three  years  of  this  wrar  were  equal  to  thirty  or 
forty  of  ordinary  life. 

And  this  was  why  the  heroic  poilus  of  General  "Butcher," 
the  professional  warriors  of  Africa,  the  adventurers  of  the  Foreign 
Legion,  the  heroes  of  the  bloodiest  combats — those  fighters, 
young  in  age  but  old  in  experience  and  exploits,  felt  a  twinge 
of  envy  when  they  saw  the  American  divisions  advance,  calm, 
irresistible,  bearing  the  enemy  before  them.  It  was  the 
emotion  old  heroes  feel  when  they  see  lads  repeating  with  the 
fresh  vigor  of  youth  the  exploits  that  in  other  days  were  their 
own  pride. 

•  •••••«• 

All  the  world  knows  what  the  American  Army  did  when  it 
was  finally  organized  as  a  separate  unit.  Their  swift  action  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  battle  wras  a  fitting  climax  to  the  exploits 
of  the  single  divisions  at  Chateau-Thierry  and  in  Mangin's 
counter-offensive. 

On  September  26  Pershing  began  his  attack.  He  was  on 
difficult  ground,  thickly  covered  with  woods  and  broken  by 
declivities  wdiere  the  Germans  had  taken  advantage  of  the  lie 
of  the  land  to  fortify  their  positions  strongly.  On  the  following 
day  the  Americans  had  gained  over  four  miles,  capturing  8,000 
prisoners  and  700  cannon.  Six  days  later  they  had  driven  the 
Germans  out  of  their  first  two  lines  of  defense  and  were  attacking 
their  third  position.  On  October  21  they  took  the  fourth  line 
of  the  German  defenses;  on  November  5  they  passed  the  Meuse 
and  on  the  10th  they  entered  Sedan,  and  the  road  to  Metz  was 
open  to  the  Allies.  The  Germans  could  hold  out  no  longer. 
The  great  road  from  Lille  to  Metz  which  supplied  all  their  ex- 
tensive front  was  cut. 

The  same  German  General  Staff  that  had  from  the  first 
so  carefully  garbled  their  reports  from  the  front  had  to  admit 
in  a  communique  the  defeat  which  Pershing  had  inflicted  on 
them. 

This  army  raised,  in  a  few  months,  arrived  in  time  to  partici- 
pate, not  as  an  auxiliary  force  of  the  Allies,  but  on  its  own 
responsibility  in  a  long  and  difficult  battle,  that  of  the  Meuse- 
Argonne. 

The  Germans  threw  twenty-two  divisions  into  this  battle 
against  the  Americans.  General  Pershing  had  580,000  men  on 
the  fighting-line  and  140,000  casualties,  which  shows  the 
importance  of  this  decisive  victory  and  the  boldness  with  wlsich 
the  Americans  defied  death. 

I  have  talked  wdth  French  soldiers  who  fought  with  the 
Americans.  They  are  men  of  letters,  careful  observers,  capable 
of  expressing  their  impressions  with  exactitude. 

They  all  admired  the  joy,  the  self-confidence,  the  good  humor 
with  which  these  sturdy  lads,  so  recently  arrived  from  America, 
advanced  under  fire.  The  Crusaders  of  Liberty  attacked  as  tho 
they  wero  invulnerable,  and  when  they  fell  never  to  rise  again 
there  was  something  about  them  that  distinguished  them  from 
the  other  dying. 

"I  don't  mean  to  say  that  they  died  in  a  different  mann  r," 
safd  one  of  these  writer-soldiers.  "All  soldiers  die  alike,  and 
all  the  Allies  fought  for  the  same  just  cause.  But  in  those 
American  heroes  there  was  a  sort  of  ania/.enienl  and  shock  at 
dying,  as  tho  they  felt  it  a  great  injustice,  and  this  astonishment 
was  reflected  in  their  kindly,  childlike  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was 
surprize  at  realizing  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  country  could  die 
at  the  bands  of  a  despotic  monarchy's  automaton  soldier.  Per- 
haps in  his  last  gleams  of  consciousness  he  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  absurdity  of  this  old  world  in  which  the  soldier  of  a 
republic  that  has  no  desire  to  conquer  or  enslave,  and  aspires 
only  to  the  establishment  of  peace,  must  lose  his  life  to  bring 
liberty  to  the  very  ones  that  kill  him.'' 


AUSTRALIA 

The  manager  of  a 
mining  company  writes, 
"I  have  been  using 
your  Gargoyle  600  W 
Cylinder  Oil  for  the 
last  three  months  with 
every  satisfaction,  only 
one  -  third  of  the  oil 
previously  used  being 
necessary  to  give  per- 
fect lubrication." 


SOUTH 
AFRICA 

A  tramway  company 
reports,  "Your  Gar- 
goyle Cylinder  Oil  is 
higher  in  price  than  the 
one  formerly  used,  but 
we  have  been  able  to 
get  better  lubrication 
from  40  gallons  of  it 
than  from  80  gallons  of 
previous  oil.  The  net 
saving  is  35%." 


NORWAY 


One  of  the  largest 
Norwegian  mechanical 
works  reports  that  Gar- 
goyle 600  W  Cylinder 
Oil  saves  50%  over 
the  oil  previously  used. 
"Vi  ere  meget  godt 
fornojede  med  den  fra 
Vacuum  Oil  Company 
leverede  600  W  Cylin- 
derolie,  idet  vi  finde,  at 
Brugen  af  den  bevirker 
ca.  50%  Besparelse  i 
Forhold  til  den  Olie, 
som  vi  have  brugt  for. ' ' 


SPAIN 


In  replacing  former 
oils  with  Gargoyle 
Lubricants,  a  Spanish 
Company  writes, 
"Tenemos  la  satisfaccion  de 
manifestarle  que  las  pruebas 
hechas  con  sus  aceites  min- 
erales  marcas  600  W  Cylin- 
der y  Arctic  Machine  en 
nuestras  maquinas  de  vapor  y 
de  hilar  han  sido  tan  satisfac- 
torias,  que  desde  luego  hemos 
dejado  de  usar  los  aceites  que 
para  dichas  maquinas  venia- 
mos  empleando,  y  que,  con 
ventaja,  hemos  sustituido  por 
las  precitadas   marcas." 
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The  above  reports  a  power  test  made  by 
a  Japanese  company,  in  which  the  gain  of 
power  with  Gargoyle  Lubricants  over  oils 
previously  used  was  13.6  per  cent. 


Speed  up  the  world-work 


T 


HE  world    has  turned   into   a  vast  power 
station.     Each  nation  is  a  power  plant. 


The  world's  mightiest  power  plant  is  the  United 
States  of  America.  Never  were  our  power  units 
called  upon  for  such  high  efficiency — the  sta- 
tionary steam  and  gas  engines,  the  looms,  the 
electric  generators,  motors  and  transformers,  the 
farm  tractors,  the  motor  trucks,  the  automobiles. 

The  international  testimonials  shown  here 
point  to  an  interesting  fact.  The  world  is  fast 
learning  the  difference  in  power  results  between 
"oils"  and — the  right  oil  in  the  right  place  in 
the  right  way. 

This  work  must  go  on. 


Lubricants 

J  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


ENGLAND 

The  Governing  Di- 
rector of  a  Textile  Mill 
reports  the  following 
results  on  changing  to 
Gargoyle  Lubricants, 
"To  our  considerable 
astonishment  we  dis- 
covered an  economy  of 
horse-power  of  I2'M 
z6%  and  %\/2%,  re- 
spectively, for  three 
different  machines." 


HOLLAND 

A  Dutch  user  writes 
as  follows  about  Gar- 
goyle Lubrica'nts, 
"Sinds  1895  hebben 
wy  uwe  olie  soorten 
etna  voor  de  weefstoel- 
en  en  transmissie  en 
600  W  voor  de  cylin- 
ders in  gebruik  en  heb- 
ben de  groote  smeer- 
kracht  geconstateerd." 


CEYLON 


An  engineer  reports, 
"Gargoyle  Lubricants 
have  been  used  for  some 
time  past  on  all  kinds 
of  machinery,  rolling 
stock,  dredging  craft, 
etc. ,  and  have  answered 
very  satisfactorily  in  the 
place  of  native  and  other 
oils,  in  that  they  lubri- 
cate more  efficiently  and 
are  cheaper  in  the  end . ' ' 


ITALY 

An  Italian  user  of 
1000-horse-power  en- 
gines finds  Gargoyle 
Lubricants  "superior  to 
all  others."  He  states, 
"A  vostra  richiesta  ben 
volentieri  attestiamo  che  i 
vostri  lubrificanti  per  cilindri 
e  movimenti  di  macchine  a 
vapore  che  dal  mese  di 
Novembre,  1 896,  usiamo 
per  le  nostre  motrici  di  1000 
H.  P.,  eccellono  per  bonta 
e  superiority  ed  hanno  il 
merito  speciale  di  essere 
sempre  dello  stesso  ed  ugual 
tipo  e  di  essere  somministrati 
colla  massima  accuratezza." 


VACUUM  OIL  COMPANY 


b.peciab'a/,a  in  the  manufacture  of  high- 
grade  lubricants  for  every  class  of  machinery 
Obtainable  everywhere  in  the  world 


NEW  YORK.  U.  S. A.  J 


"J 
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"Always  Reliable 

One  Inch  Firing  Surface 

Insures 
Positive 
Ignition 
and  Steady 
Service 


BIG  POWER  SPARK  PLUGS 

Give  a  live,  crackling  shower  of  hot,  fat  sparks,  rapid  and  continuous 
— that  ignite  every  charge  of  every  cylinder — giving  more  power — 
a  smoother  running  engine — continuous  service  and  great  economy 
of  gasoline.  Made  in  all  sizes — to  fit  any  motor.  Every  plug  is 
carefully  inspected  and  rigidly  tested. 

Prices — Standard  Sizes,  $1  each — Tractor  Special,  $2  each. 

Ask  Your  Dealer  or  Write  for  Booklet 
NATIONAL  SPARK  PLUG  CO.,  ROCKFORD,  ILL. 

New  York,    Pittsburgh,    Atlanta,    San  Francisco,    Dallas,    Tulsa,  Okla. 
Export  Dept.:    WERNER  &  BUTTS.  336  Whitehall  Building.  New  York.  U.  S.  A. 


THIS    KANSAS     SENATOR    HAS    A 
MANIA  FOR  BUYING  NEWSPAPERS 


"\  \  THEN  Arthur  Capper,  the  new  Sen- 
*  *  ator  from  Kansas,  made  up  his  mind 
early  in  life  to  become  a  self-made  man,  he 
concluded  that  the  best  way  to  attain  that 
end  was  to  acquire  the  ownership  and 
control  of  a  few  publications.  As  soon  as 
circumstances  permitted,  therefore,  he  set 
about  doing  this,  and  by  now  he  has 
accumulated  eight  properties  of  that  kind, 
scattered  over  Kansas,  Missouri,  Okla- 
homa, and  Nebraska,  and  having  a  circu- 
lation of  more  than  2,000,000  copies.  And 
the  end  probably  is  not  yet,  for  Senator 
Capper  is  not  an  old  man,  and  a  habit  like 
buying  farm  journals  and  newspapers, 
once  acquired,  is  not  easy  to  throw  off. 
Of  course,  he  is  in  the  Senate  now,  and  it 
may  be  that  he  will  find  all  his  attention 
occupied  by  the  doings  of  "the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world"  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  will  not  have  time  to  extend 
his  publishing  activities. 

Arthur  Capper's  assets,  when  he  began 
his  career  in  Topeka,  Kansas,  thirty-five 
years  ago,  in  a  modest  way,  were  $1.50  in 
money  and  a  Waterbury  watch.  Some 
prominent  Americans  have  started  with 
nothing  but  money,  but  this  story  teaches 
us  that  a  watch  helps.  Maybe  an  earlier 
start  would  be  made  with  an  alarm  clock, 
but  there  is  no  record  that  Cyrus,  Alex- 
ander, Caesar,  or  Henry  Ford  had  one,  so 
let  it  go  at  a  Waterbury  watch.  Capper 
carried  that  equipment,  anyway.  To 
James  B.  Morrow,  representing  the  Phila- 
delphia Record,  the  Senator  recently  re- 
lated some  of  his  early  experiences,  and 
they  are  set  out  in  that  paper  as  follows: 

I  had  graduated  at  our  little  high  school, 
and  was  a  fairly  good  country  printer.  When 
I  was  thirteen  I  began  working  on  Satur- 
days and  during  vacations  in  the  office  of 
our  village  newspaper.  I  became  a  fast  com- 
positor for  a  boy  and  made  few  errors  in 
the  copy  that  I  turned  into  type. 

Topeka  was  our  largest  city  and  I 
decided  to  go  there.  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  my  arrival  I  went  to  the  com- 
posing-room of  The  Morning  Capital. 
Kansas  then  was  not  a  prohibition  State. 
Topeka  had  fifty  or  sixty  saloons.  Mon- 
day was  pay-day  with  the  printers. 

The  foreman  of  The  Capital  sent  me 
to  a  temporarily  vacant  case,  telling  me 
that  I  could  substitute  for  the  regular 
man  that  night.  He  may  have  had  his 
doubts  about  me,  but  he  needed  help.  On 
getting  out  of  bed  the  next  morning  I  gave 
the  proprietor  of  the  hotel  my  Waterbury 
watch.  He  smiled  when  he  took  it  and 
soon  gave  it  back. 

1  didn't  want  him  to  feel  that  he  was 
taking  any  risk  by  my  presence  in  his 
house.  And  the  watch  was  the  only  thing 
of  value  that  1  possest.  1  substituted 
Tuesday  night  and  Wednesday  night  and 
was  then  given  a  steady  job.  Before  long 
1  made  the  acquaintance  of  Maj.  J.  K. 
Hudson,  owner  and  editor  of  the  paper, 
and  told  him  that  when  there  was  an  op- 
portunity I  should  like  to  get  into  some 
other  branch  of  the  business. 

In  about  six  months  Major  Hudson 
called  me   to  his  office  and   informed  me 
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"When  Can  I  Get 

That  is  the  Inquiry  Men  Now  Make  Con- 
cerning  the  Light  Weight,  Quality  Car 

An  Essex?" 


No  industry  has  equaled  the  automobile  for  its 
surprises.  And  judged  by  the  way  people  every- 
where have  taken  to  it,  no  car  has  equaled  the 
Essex  in  the  quickness  with  which  it  has  gained 
its  leadership. 

Some  Say  Advertising 
Did  It 

There  is  a  measure  of  truth  to  that.  But  the 
advertising  was  not  of  the  usual  type.  The  Essex 
received  the  kind  of  advertising  that  is  always 
effective.  No  product  has  been  advertised  as  it 
has  been  that  has  not  become  a  favorite. 

Its  advertising  has  been  the  voluntary  praise  of 
tens  of  thousands  who  recognize  Essex  qualities. 

Just  as  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  stimulate 
a  want  for  an  automobile  because  its  utility  is 
recognized  by  everyone,  so  it  has  not  been  neces- 
sary to  more  than  call  attention  to  the  Essex. 

Six  Million  Motorists 

Six  million  American  motorists  have  rather 
definite  perceptions  of  their  ideal  car.  The  Essex 
seems  to  have  met  the  ideal  of  many  thousands 
of  that  number.  It  is  evident  on  every  hand. 
You  hear  favorable  mention  of  the  Essex  wher- 
ever the  subject  is  discussed. 


'    The  Essex  is  so  well  advertised  because  it  fills 
the  want  so  many  people  have  long  entertained. 

Everything  you  hear  about  the  Essex  is  what 
motorists  think  of  it.  At  first  only  impressions 
such  as  came  from  a  store  room  view  and  a  short 
ride  were  given.  But  those  views  were  all  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Essex. 

Now  thousands  of  owners  know  from  daily 
service  just  how  good  a  car  the  Essex  is. 

So  the  Matter  Of 
Delivery  Is  All 

That  is  about  the  only  question  buyers  now  ask. 

Factory  production  is  now  steadily  increasing. 
It  is  close  to  a  hundred  cars  a  day.  Buyers  must 
have  some  patience.  They  must  not  expect  to 
get  an  Essex  off  the  floor  whenever  they  may 
decide  to  buy.  Wanted  articles  are  not  usually  so 
easily  obtained. 

All  dealers  are  forced  to  enter  orders  and  make 
delivery  in  rotation.  The  man  who  buys  to-day 
will  get  his  Essex  sooner  than  he  who  delays. 

But  isn't  it  worth  while  to  take  one's  turn  in 
buying  such  an  important  article  as  an  auto- 
mobile, and  especially  when  the  car  is  so  univer- 
sally praised  as  is  the  Essex?  . 
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This  is  how  Huron  Road, 
Cleveland,  looks  most  any  day, 
winter  or  summer,  from  eight 
in  the  morning  till  five  p.m. 

And  on  any  street  where  large 
numbers  of  cars  are  parked,  in 
any  town,  you'll  find  just  about 
what  a  friend  of  ours  found  on 
Huron  Road. 

He  walked  up  one  side,  down 
the  other  and  wrote  down  the 
name  of  every  make  of  car  he 
saw.  Then  he  looked  them  up 
in  "  The  Companies  Timken 
Keeps,"  a  book  that  lists  all 
cars  using  Timken  Bearings. 

Over  90%  of  these  cars  had 
Timken  Bearings,  or  were  built 
by  manufacturers  who  have 
since  then  adopted  them. 


And  all  those  Timken  Bear- 
ings were  at  hard  service  points 
—  pinion  shaft,  transmission, 
differential,  knuckle  heads,  and 
wheels. 

Further  analysis  brings  out 
strikingly  the  leadership  of 
Timken  bearings. 

For  example,  half  of  these 
cars  had  Timken  Bearings  on 
the  pinion  shaft,  and  the  same 
was  true  of  the  differential.  If 
the  other  50%  had  been  con- 
fined to  one  or  two  other  makes 
of  bearings,  the  figures  would 
not  be  startling,  but  when  you 
consider  that  this  other  50% 
was  divided  among  no  less  than 
ten  other  makes  of  bearings 
you  see  how  difficult  it  is  for  a 
car  builder  to  find  a  substitute 
for  Timken  Taper. 


Another  interesting  fact  is 
that  when  the  smallest  and  least 
expensive  cars  are  eliminated, 
the  percentages  in  favor  of 
Timken  are  still  greater. 

And  in  the  front  wheels — 
where  there  was  only  one  other 
type  of  bearings  in  use,  the 
figures  secured  by  this  test  were 
"85%  Timken." 

So  it  goes.  You'll  always  find 
a  preponderance  of  Timken 
Bearings  at  the  hard  service 
places,  and  in  the  main,  the 
better  the  car  is  built,  the  more 
sure  it  is  to  have  Timken  Taper. 

Try  it  yourself  sometime 
and  see. 


W     THE  TIMKEN   ROLLER   BEARING  CO. 
Canton,  Ohio 
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that  there  was  a  vacancy  on  the  reporters' 
staff.  "Your  held."'  he  said,  "will  be  in 
North  Topeka.  Your  wages  will  be  $10 
a  week." 

I  took  the  place  at  once,  altho  I  was 
earning  S20  to  $25  a  week  setting  type. 
My  printer  friends  that  night  said  I  was 
making  a  ridiculous  mistake.  North 
Topeka,  I  later  found  out,  was  where 
Major  Hudson  tested  all  of  his  new 
reporters.  Well.  I  became  city  editor  in 
course  of  time,  and  then  managing  editor 
Of  The  Capital. 

But  I  thought  I  needed  a  wider 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper  business  and 
with  Major  Hudson's  approval  left  The 
Capital  and  went  to  New  York.  1  had 
no  intention  of  remaining  in  the  East. 
The  West  was  my  home  and  I  meant  to 
return  at  the  end  of  a  year. 

I  applied  for  reportorial  work  at 
several  newspaper  offices  in  New  York 
without  success.  Then  The  Tribune  gave 
me  a  place.  My  first  assignment  was  a 
yacht  race.  I  had  never  seen  a  yacht. 
The  only  craft  that  I  knew  anything  about 
was  a  prairie  schooner. 

Perhaps  I  should  have  confessed  my 
ignorance  to  the  city  editor,  but  I  didn't. 
Reporters  from  other  newspapers  were 
good  to  me  when  they  learned  that  I 
had  just  come  out  of  the  wild  grass  of  the 
prairies  and  from  them  I  learned  some  of 
the  lingo  of  yachting  and  the  name  of  the 
yacht  that  won  the  race.  I  wrote  the 
report  myself,  however,  and  the  city  editor 
accepted  and  printed  it. 

So  passed  for  me  the  summer  and 
fall  of  1892.  Out  in  Kansas  the  Populists 
were  promising  the  near  approach  of  the 
millennium  and  had  sent  William  Alfred 
Peffer  to  the  Senate  and  John  Davis, 
Jerry  Simpson,  and  other  statesmen  and 
financiers  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  was  well  acquainted  with  Peffer. 
He  had  been  associate  editor  of  The 
Capital,  but  had  seen  a  great  light  and 
joined  the  Populists.  The  Republican 
party  in  Kansas  had  been  wrecked  almost, 
and  Major  Hudson  asked  me  to  attend  the 
next  session  of  Congress  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  tabs  on  Peffer  and  his  legislative 
associates.  So  my  experiences  in  the  East 
were  rounded  out  by  a  service  of  six  months 
in  the  press-galleries  of  Washington. 

Then  Mr.  Capper  went  back  to  Topeka 
and  became  connected  with  The  Capital 
once  more.  He  felt  the  time  had  come, 
however,  to  secure  a  publication  of  his 
own,  and  so  he  took  steps  in  that  direction. 
In  North  Topeka  was  a  weekly  paper  called 
The  Mail,  and  here  he  began  his  career  as 
a  publisher.    As  he  relates: 

The  editor  and  owner  offered  to  sell 
me  the  property  for  $2,200,  cash  on  the 
spot.  I  had  joined  a  building  association 
while  setting  type  on  The  Capital  and  had 
continued  my  payments,  even  when  as  a 
reporter  I  earned  but  $10  a  week.  The 
term  of  the  payments  had  ended  and  I 
found  that  1  had  $1,(KK)  in  ready  money. 

A  banker  in  North  Topeka  loaned  mo 
$1,200  and  1  purchased  The  Mail.  In 
South  Topeka  another  weekly  publication, 
called  The  Breeze,  was  having  a  difficult 
time.  I  bought  it  and  united  it  with 
The  Mail.  The  Mail  and  Breeze  is  still 
being  published  under  my  ownership  and 
direction  and  is  not"  only  prosperous,  but 
is  very  near  to  my  heart. 

In  the  meantime  Major  Hudson  was 
having  a  life-and-death  struggle  with  The 
Capital.     Eventually  he  lost  the  property 

and  it  was  taken  over  by  a  Topeka  bank. 
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Nor  could  the  bank  make  both  ends  meet. 
'"You  seem  to  be  doing  well  with  The 
Mail  and  Breeze,"  the  president  of  the 
bank  said  to  me.  "You  had  better  buy 
The  Capital.  You  can  have  it  for  $1,000 
cash  and  $54,000  in  notes." 

The  offer  was  accepted.  My  assets 
at  the  time  didn't  amount  to  more  than 
$10,000.  For  several  years  the  outcome 
was  much  in  doubt,  but  in  the  end  I  had 
good  luck.  1  advocated  progressive  poli- 
cies, such  as  direct  primaries,  State  control 
of  railroad-rates,  and  the  measures  desired 
by  the  people  of  Kansas. 

Agriculture,  as  everyone  knows,  is  the 
principal  industry  in  our  State.  Our 
farmers  are  thinking  men.  They  plow, 
plant,  and  reap  and  reflect  as  they  work 
over  the  things  they  hear  and  read.  Corpo- 
rations, they  believe,  should  be  regidated. 
I  was  born  and  brought  up  among  them 
and  agree  with  them,  not  only  publicly, 
but  privately,  i 

The  Capital  turned  the  corner  at  last 
and  showed  a  small  profit.  I  changed  the 
name  of  The  Weekly  Capital  into  Capper's 
Weekly.  It  now  has  250,000  subscribers. 
Western  farmers  don't  read  magazines. 
They  want  daily  and  weekly  newspapers, 
and  the  latter  must  contain  articles  that 
are  interesting  and  helpful  to  farmers' 
wives  and  to  farmers'  children. 

Three-cornered  stories  of  love  and  im- 
possible adventures  and  the  ordinary 
"yellow"  inventions  so  popular  in  some 
American  quarters  would  not  be  tolerated 
on  the  clean  and  invigorating  prairies  of 
the  West.  You  can  understand  by  what  I 
have  said  my  general  policy  as  a  publisher. 
In  addition  to  The  Capital,  I  own  seven 
publications,  among  which  let  me  men- 
tion The  Kansas  Farmer,  The  Missouri 
Fanner,  The  Oklahoma  Farmer,  and  The 
Nebraska  Farm  Journal.  All  are  printed 
in  a  building  of  my  own  at  Topeka. 

A  man  who  has  been  so  successful  in 
business  would  naturally  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  his  fellow  citizens.  So,  before  he 
became  Senator  Mr.  Capper  had  already 
twice  been  elected  Governor  of  Kansas, 
and  he  was  also  a  member  of  the  boards  of 
directors  of  several  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies. None  of  these  honors  was  enough 
to  make  an  enlarged  hatband  necessary, 
however,  and  through  it  all  Arthur  Cap- 
per went  about  "calm,  low-voiced,  and 
very  serious,  except  when  a  fleeting  smile 
brought  momentary  sunbeams  into  his 
countenance."  Mr.  Morrow  says  the 
Senator's  smile  is  like  no  other  smile  in 
Washington.  "It  is  an  honest  smile," 
he  says,  "and  farmers  and  their  wives 
and  children,  experts,  by  intuition  and 
experience,  in  judging  smiles,  will  tell  you 
so."  Mr.  Capper  confesses  that  he  has 
few  oratorical  gifts,  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  famous  smile  has  more  than  made  up 
for  this  deficiency  in  his  political  cam- 
paigns. When  the  Record  man  asked 
how  he  got  into  politics  and  became  a 
candidate  for  office,  tho  Senator  gave 
the  following  history  of  his  political 
activities: 

I  had  been  working  with  Walter  R. 
Stubbs,  who  was  our  Governor  from 
L909  till  1911,  and  with  William  Allen 
White,  the  Emporia  editor,  Henry  J. 
Allen,  who  is  our  present  Governor,  and 
others,  and  little  by  little  reached  the 
state    of     mind     where    office-  holding    as 


applied  to  myself  ceased  to  be  entirely 
objectionable.  It  was  an  evolutionary 
process  I  suppose,  and  so  in  1912,  Stubbs 
being  a  candidate  for  United  States  Sen- 
ator, I  agreed  to  run  for  Governor. 

It  was  a  bad  year,  however,  for  my 
debut.  Kansas  Republicans  desired  the 
nomination  of  Roosevelt  and  when  Taft 
was  chosen  and  Roosevelt  started  a  party 
of  his  own  and  became  its  candidate  there 
was  serious  trouble  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 
I  declined  to  go  off  into  the  wilderness 
with  the  Progressives  and  was  beaten  for 
Governor  bjr  twenty-nine  votes.  Other 
candidates  on  the  ticket,  were  beaten  by 
40,000  votes. 

In  1914,  with  a  Democratic  and  a 
Progressive  running  against  me,  I  was 
given  a  majority  of  50,000.  The  Repub- 
licans were  united  in  191G  and  my  majority 
that  year  was  162,000.  Then  in  1918 
Stubbs  and  I  announced  our  willingness 
to  represent  Kansas  in  the  United  States 
Senate.     I  was  nominated  and  then  elected. 

This  is  the  kind  of  a  campaign  I  carry 
on  when  running  for  office: 

I  get  into  my  automobile  and  go  into 
every  county  of  the  State.  W^hen  I  wras 
candidate  for  Governor  the  first  time  the 
committee  decided  to  keep  me  under  cover. 
I  was  a  business  man  and  admitted  that  I 
couldn't  make  a  speech.  The  committee, 
therefore,  said  that  I  had  better  shun  the 
stump. 

But  demands  for  my  appearance  began 
coming  in.  They  originated,  I  fear,  with 
the  Democrats,  who  knew  my  limitations 
with  words  when  on  my  feet.  Anyway,  it 
was  thought  best  to  put  me  on  exhibition 
to  a  limited  extent. 

My  first  speeches,  ten  minutes  long, 
or  less,  were  terrible.  I  suffered  and  so 
did  those  who  heard  them.  Gradually, 
I  lengthened  my  output  until  I  could  stay 
in  the  ring  about  twenty  minutes.  By  a 
study  of  the  returns  after  the  election  tho 
chairman  of  our  committee  discovered 
that  I  ran  the  best  in  those  communities 
where  my  so-called  speeches  were  the 
shortest. 

But  speech-making  is  like  any  other 
undertaking.  It  can  be  learned  as  to  its 
rudiments  even  if  one  has  few  gifts  in  an 
oratorical  direction.  During  1918  I  made 
four  hundred  campaign  and  Liberty- Loan 
addresses.  I  don't  speak  of  their  quality, 
you  understand,  but  only  of  their  number. 

We  have  good  prairie  roads  in  Kansas, 
and  my  automobile-driver,  who  has  cam- 
paigned with  me  ever  since  I  got  into 
politics,  is  a  fast  man  between  cities  and 
villages.  Often  we  have  covered  four 
counties  in  a  day.  My  tours  are  billed 
by  the  State  Committee  and  the  people 
along  the  line  of  my  travels  know  the 
hours  of  my  arrival. 

Some  of  our  meetings  at  nine  o'clock 
in  the  morning  were  attended  by  fivo 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children.  At 
ten  o'clock  there  would  be  a  meeting  some- 
where else,  at  eleven  o'clock  another,  and 
so  on  during  the  day,  and  in  the  evening 
there  would  be  a  big  meeting  at  the  town 
where  we  planned  to  stay  overnight. 

Before    1    began    running    for    office   I 

had  gained  some  popularity  with  the  boys 
and  girls  of  our  State.  I  have  no  children 
of  my  own,  so  on  July  14  of  each  year 
I  give  a  birthday-party  in  honor  of  myself 
and  invite  to  it  the  children  of  other 
people,  of  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  white 
and  the  black.  These  parties  were  local 
at  first  and  only  Topeka  boys  and  girls 
present. 

Now  they  are  State  -  wide,  I  might 
say,  because  the  invitations  include  all 
the     children     of     Kansas  —  more     than 
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The  Fulton  Triple  -  Heated  -  Gas 
motor  responds  quickly  on  hilly 
road  or  level  stretch .  Fulton  power 
at  your  command  makes  transpor- 
tation easy. 


With  positive  clearance  on  hard 
concrete  highways^  the  patented 
Fulton  Ground -Gripper  '  attach- 
able rims  give  sure  traction  on  mud- 
dy roads  or  freshly  ploughed  fields, 
no    matter    how     heavy    the    load. 


The  self-ventilating  steel  cab,  with 
8-inch  cushioned  driver's  seat,  is 
part  of  the  regular  Fulton  Truck 
equipment.  Driver  comfort  pro- 
duces better  driver  service. 


Make  It  a  Point  to  See  the  New 

FULTON  TRUCK 

"\/"OU  won't  grasp  its  tremendous  superiority' over  ordinary  motor 
■*•    trucks   until   you   have   actually   seen   and   ridden  in  the  new 
Fulton  Model  "C." 

You've  got  to  climb  into  the  comfortable  driver's  cab  and  try  it  for 
yourself.  Feel  the  smooth  gliding  of  the  transmission-gear  under 
your  two-finger  pressure — no  tugging  to  waste  driver's  energy.  Feel 
the  easy  control  of  the  steering  gear.  Feel  the  quick  response  of  the 
motor — picking  up  from  2  to  25  miles  an  hour  on  high  without  shift- 
ing gears — making  it  possible  to  give  your  entire  attention  to  steering 
while  in  traffic.  And  note  that,  without  sacrificing  a  foot  of  body- 
space,  the  new  Fulton  Truck  can  turn  in  a  street  of  less  than  40  feet. 

This  is  Performance!  It  puts  the  new  Fulton  lK-2-ton  Truck  in  the 
front  rank  among  the  great  national  carriers.  The  Standard  Oil  Co., 
Borden  Farm  Products  Co.,  Jones  &  Laughlin  Steel  Co.,  Allis- 
Chalmers  Co.,  and  other  great  national  concerns  have  chosen 
Fulton   Trucks   for   their   fleets. 

And  the  reliable  sturdiness  and  famous  Fulton  economy-average — 
14  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — which  determined  their  choice, 
hold  equally  in  the  newer  and  more  rugged  Fulton  Model  "C." 
You  can't  really  know  the  new  Fulton  until  you  have  seen  it  and  ridden 
in  it.  But  if  you  are  interested  in  transportation,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self to  have  the  nearest  Fulton  dealer  give  yon  that  experience  today. 

The  price  of  the  New  Fulton  Model  "C,"  including  the  DeLuxe 
Steel  Cab,  is  $2,150  F.  O.  B.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Write  for 
booklet:  "Ten  Reasons  Why  Your  Truck  Should  Be  a  Fulton" 

THE  FULTON  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  17 10  Broadway,  New  York 


Canadian  Distribution  by 

GRACE  MOTORS,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Canada 


Export  Distribution  by 

FULTON  MOTORS  EXPORT  CO 
New  York,  M.  Y. 


The  Repeat  Order  TRUCK 
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CHICLE 


GOOD  RESTFUL  SLEEP  is  seldom 
enjoyed  by  those  whose  digestion  is 
'  faulty  and  deranged,  due  to  hasty 
and  improper  mastication  of  food.  The  sen- 
sation of  heaviness,  pressure  and  pain  which 
often  result  from  even  mild  attacks  of  indi- 
gestion, with  the  attendant  nervousness, 
rarely  fail  to  give  rise  to  nights  of  broken 
rest. 

Insufficient  sleep  caused  by  an  impaired 
digestion  sooner  or  later  produces  a  state 
of  irritability  that  will  handicap  the  most 
efficient  and  capable  individual. 

Such  a  person  soon  finds  that  there  is  a 
"falling  off"  in  his  enthusiasm  and  will-to- 
do,  and  all  too  often  this  is  contributed  in 
some  degree  to  those  around  him. 

In  my  personal  practice,  regulation  of  the 
diet  and  chewing  a  stick  of  my  original 
pepsin  gum  for  ten  minutes  after  meals  will 
usually  so  improve  the  digestion  and  relax 
the  nervous  system  that  an  individual  soon 
finds  that  he  is  not  only  sleeping  better  but 
is  accomplishing  a  great  deal  more  in  his 
daily  work. 
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10,000  boys  and  girls  last  year.  The  party, 
I  hope,  will  be  as  big  this  year  and  next 
year  and  every  other  year. 

I  rent  an  amusement-park  for  the  day 
and  everything  is  free  to  my  guests.  Yes, 
and  I  make  a  few  remarks,  which  possi- 
bly may  lessen  somewhat  the  pleasure 
of  the  occasion.  Boys  and  girls  who  come 
to  my  birthday-parties  help  to  increase 
the  size  of  my  political  audiences. 

Then  several  years  ago  I  started  pig 
and  corn  clubs  for  boys  and  poultry  clubs 
for  girls  in  all  the  counties  of  Kansas. 
I  lend  the  members  money  for  the  pur- 
chase of  animals  and  seed  and  the  borrow- 
ers pay  the  loans  when  they  sell  their  eggs, 
chickens,  corn,  and  pork. 

I  have  loaned  in  this  way  $100,000 
and  every  penny  of  it  has  been  paid  back. 
The  boys  and  girls  are  learning  thrift 
and  business  management  and  are  getting 
an  early  vision  of  the  richness  and  fulness 
of  farm  life.  With  an  average  invest- 
ment of  $63  in  1918  the  net  gain  of  each 
boy  in  our  pig  clubs  averaged  more  than 
$150. 

When  my  automobile  passes  farm- 
houses and  rural  schools,  therefore,  boys 
and  girls  are  waiting  for  me  at  the  side  of 
the  road.  If  it  is  possible  they  come  to 
my  meetings.  Campaigns  with  me  are 
pleasant  and  restful  vacations.  Then 
during  July,  August,  and  September,  I 
go  to  scores  of  farmers'  picnics  and  in  that 
way  make  the  acquaintance  of  new  in- 
habitants and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  the  old  ones. 


DOCTORS  SHOULD  ORGANIZE,  SAYS 
ONE  OF  THEM 


DOCTORS  must  organize — not  into 
unions  for  mutual  protection  and  the 
increase  of  income,  but  for  the  betterment 
of  service.  Both  physician  and  patient 
sorely  need  facilities  that  can  never  be 
furnished  by  the  individual  practitioner. 
We  have  swarms  of  experts,  but  each  is 
playing  a  lone  hand.  Outside  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries  there  is  no  team-work 
at  all,  and  its  logical  development  is  seen 
only  in  a  very  few  institutions  such  as  the 
Mayo  Clinic.  In  an  article  on  "Group 
Medicine,"  contributed  to  The  American 
Journal  of  Public  Health  (Boston)  by 
Dr.  Michael  M.  Davis,  Jr.,  director  of  the 
Boston  Dispensary,  the  wastefulness  of 
our  present  methods  of  "family  doctoring" 
is  emphasized,  and  its  replacement  by 
coordinated  effort  is  advocated.  At 
present  the  rich  and  the  poor  are  fairly 
well  cared  for,  to  the  injury  and  neglect 
of  tlu>  man  of  moderate  income.  To 
quote  and  condense  his  article: 

Specialization  in  industry  has  pro- 
gressed to  an  extreme  point.  Along  with  it 
has  gone  another  factor  which  lias  rendered 
a  high  degree  of  specialization  both  possi- 
ble and  efficient.  This  factor  is  organiza- 
tion. In  medicine,  within  a  generation, 
specialization  has  developed  enormously. 
The  factor  of  organization  in  medicine  is 
as  yet  relatively  undeveloped.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  this  paper  to  suggest  some 
indications  of  its  present  and  its  probable 
development. 

In  private  practise-  among  the  well-to-do 
a  family  will  call  during  twelve  months 
upon  a  podiatrist  for  the  baby,  an  ortho- 
pedist for  father's  feet,  a  neurologist  for 
mother's   nerves,  a   laryngologist   to   take 
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NCE  upon  a  time  there 
was  only  one  drop  forg- 
ing plant  in  all  the  United 
States  of  America.      That  was 

Billings  &  Spencer,  of  Hartford. 

Since  that  far  past  time  (it  was  in 
Civil  War  days,  and  Lincoln  knew 
Billings)  other  great  plants  have,  of 
course,  grown  up  and  dotted  the 
industrial  map.  But  to  many  a 
keen  buyer  of  drop  forgings,  of 
machinery,  of  hand  tools,  there  is 
still  only  one  drop  forging  plant 
in  the  United  States  of  America. 
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The  sharp  blocks  of 
the  AH- Weather  Tread 
write  as  they  grip, 
Goodyear,  Goodyear, 
Goodyear!  Watch  for 
their  signature  wher- 
ever men  travel  in 
motor  cars. 
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More  people   ride    on 
Goodyear   Tires   than 


on   any    other   kind 
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This   is  an  actual  photograph  of  the  impression  left 
on  a   dirt  road  by  the  Goodyear  All- Weather  Tread 
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out  Tommy's  tonsils,  a  surgeon  for  the 
debutante's  appendix,  an  oculist  and  a 
dentist  for  nearly  every  member  of  the 
family.  The  expense  of  this  system  of 
specialization  without  organization  may 
not  be  a  defect  to  those  who  can  afford  it. 
But  the  system  is  far  from  100  per  cent,  of 
medical  efficiency.  This  is  particularly 
apparent  in  those  cases  which  are  difficult 
to   diagnose,   or   which   present   practical 

problems  of  treatment-.  For  without  a 
central  medical  point  of  view,  to  harmonize 
the  opinions  and  plans  of  several  special- 
ists, the  patient  is  likely  to  take  the  advice 
that  is  the  least  trouble  to  himself  or  that 
tits  in  best  with  his  own  preconceptions  or 
prejudices.  Such  a  system  of  unorganized 
specialist  practise  is  not  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  medical  wire,,  even  anions  the 
well-to-do,  and  it  is  far  too  costly  to 
extend  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

In  most  large  cities,  the  same  physi- 
cians whovjis  specialists,  spend  most  of 
their  mornings  or  afternoons  in  well-paid 
private  practise  among  the  rich,  spend 
much  of  their  afternoons  or  mornings  in 
unpaid  practise  in  hospitals  or  dispensaries 
for  the  poor.  In  the  hospital  or  dis- 
pensary we  have  specialization  brought  to 
a  high  degree,  and  also  have  another  factor 
introduced — namely,  organization.  An 
elaborate  equipment  of  instruments,  mi- 
croscopes, laboratories,  x-ray  facilities, 
sterilizing  and  mechanical  apparatus,  is 
brought  together  in  a  single  building 
instead  of  being  scattered  through  many 
separate  offices,  and  is  placed  under  one 
general  administrative  control.  The  hospi- 
tal or  the  dispensary  provides  and  admin- 
isters equipment  for  joint  cooperative  use. 

Further  than  this,  in  the  hospital  or 
the  dispensary,  the  relations  between  the 
different  specialists  are  organized  by  com- 
mon consent  under  a  central  authority,  rep- 
resented by  the  managing  body  of  the  insti- 
tution itself.  Procedures  are  .fixt  by  the  j 
central  organization  and  supervised  by  it. 

Thus  there  is  not  only  organization  of 
equipment,  but  also  organization  of  skill. 
This  means  Group  Medicine.  Group 
medicine  represents  a  system  for  utilizing 
the  maximum  resources  of  modern  medi- 
cine in  all  its  various  branches  for  diagnosis 
and  treatment,  so  as  to  promote  the  most 
effective  and  economical  utilization  of 
technical  equipment,  and  the  most  effi- 
cient coordination  of  professional  skill. 

Group  medicine  is  new,  because  special- 
ization in  medicine  is  comparatively  new. 
The  modern  hospital  in  its  most  developed 
forms  represents  group  medicine,  but  there 
are  hospitals  which  to-day  are  merely 
medical  boarding-houses.  The  develop- 
ment of  medical  organization  plus  special- 
ization is  coming  to  mean  a  new  and  much 
more  efficient  organization  of  hospitals 
and  dispensaries. 

There  are  also  institutions  which  have 
been  founded  particularly  for  the  practise 
of  group  medicine.  Most  notable  is  the 
Mayo  Clinic,  of  Rochester,  Minnesota,  an 
institution  which  stands  on  the  principle 
that  group  medicine  is  more  efficient 
than  individualistic  or  specialized  practise 
without  organization.  The  Mayo  Clinic 
receives  patients,  who,  as  a  visitor  was 
once  told,  may  pay,  "anything  from 
nothing  up  to  $10,000,"  and  gives  the  same 
treatment  to  all.  Group  medicine  in 
Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  in  Fall  River, 
Massachusetts,  and  a  number  of  other 
places  in  the  country,  is  represented  to- 
day by  organizations  specially  formed 
for  the  purpose.  These  organizations 
are  on  a  business  basis  like  well-con- 
ducted private  academies. 

The  time  has   now   arrived,   Dr.   Davis 


A  Giant  Tube  -50? 


EVERY  Mennen  Prod  tut  goes 
through  two  phases;  first,  our 
chemists  work  their  heads  off 
to  make  it  good,  regardless  of  cost; 
and  then  we  practical  salesmen  try 
to  figure  out  ways  to  get  this  good- 
ness to  the  public  at  lowest  possible 
cost. 

Now  Mennen  Shaving  Cream  is 
probably  the  most  expensive  shav- 
ing preparation  to  manufacture  that 
has  ever  been  produced.  Ingredi- 
ents and  the  processes  are  very  cost-, 
ly,  compared  to  ordinary  methods. 

We  have  found  a  way  to  give  the 
million  men  who  tame  their  beards 
with  Mennen's  a  little  more  Shav- 
ing Cream  for  their  money.  We  are 
now  making,  in  addition  to  the  35 
cerit  size,  a  he-size  portly  tube  with 
enough  Cream  in  it  to  last  for  sev- 
eral months. 

Last  year  we  put  Mennen  Talcum 
back  on  a  before-the-war  price  basis 
by  packing  it  in  a  big,  economical 
can  which  meant  important  savings 
in  labor,  p-ackages  and  other  items 
of  cost. 

In  the  same  way,  we  have  been 
able  to  work  out  important  econo- 
mies by  means  of  this  big  tube  of 
Shaving  Cream  and  are  therefore 
able  to  give  you,  in  the  big  tube, 
quite  a  bit  more  Cream  in  propor- 


tion to  its  cost  than  you  get  in  the 
regular  35  cent  size. 

Wait  a  minute  I  suppose  there 
are  still  a  few  conservatives  who 
have  never  tried  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream.  Even  35  cents  may  seem 
to  them  a  lot  of  money  to  gamble  on 
an  untried  article.  That's  where  my 
12  cent  demonstrator  tube  will  come 
in  handy. 

Send  for  one.  Squeeze  the  cream 
into  your  wet  brush.  Agitate  it  on 
the  point  oPyourchin  until  a  lather 
forms  andthen  spread.  Add  grad- 
ually about  three  times  as  much 
water,  hot  or  cold,  as  you  usually 
use.  Work  the  lather  with  the 
brush  for  three  full  minutes — don't 
rub  with  the  fingers.  Then  go 
through  the  form  of  shaving.  It 
won't  seem  like  shaving.  Your  razor 
will  glide  over  your  countenance  the 
way  it  did  the  first  time  you  re- 
moved a  boyish  down  from  your 
upper  lip.  Afterwards  your  face 
will  feel  great. 

About  three  such  tests  will  con- 
vince you  that  50  cents  is  a  cheap 
price  for  months  of  perfect  shaves. 


H*~*#- 


{Mennen  Salesman) 


Th^  M^nn^M  Company 
ricwflRK.  n.j.  u.s.d. 


Jim 

Henry 
The  Men- 
nen Company 
42  Orange  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Dear  Jim:  Here's  12 
cents  for  a  demonstrator 
tube.      If  ft 's  as  good  as  you 
say,  SO  cents  won't  scare  me. 
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Dodge  Brothers 

EU5INE55  CAR 


Merchants  will  tell  you  that  it 
gives  as  good  service  in  its  sec- 
ond or  third  year  as  in  its  first 


This  long-time  dependability 
and  economy  make  it  valu- 
able   in  any  business. 


The  haulage  cost  is  unusually  low. 


Dodge  Brothers. Detroit 
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Applied    after    shaving    its 
healing  qualities  are  reflected  in  the 
soothing,  cooling  sensation  and  soft  com- 
fortable skin  that  follows.    Clear  skinned  men 
in  ail  walks  of  life  who  shave  daily,  know  from 
experience  that  Hinds  Cream  improves  the  com- 
plexion, prevents  infection  and  fortifies  the  skin  against 
wind  and  sun  burn.     The  new  non-leakable  cap 
makes  the  bottle  ideal  for  travelers  and  vacationists. 


Hindi  Crtim 

Toilet   Neceisitiet 

are  selling   everywhere,  or 

will  be  mailed,  postpaid  in 


SAMPLES:  fir  sure  In  enclose  stamps  with  your  request.  Hinds 
Honey  and  Almond  Cream  2c.  Both  Cold  and  Disappearing 
Cream  4c.  Talcum  2c.  Trial  Cake  Soap  8c.  Sample  Face 
Powder  2c;  trial  size  15c.     Attraction   IVeek.F.nd  Box  50c. 


U.  S.  A.,  from   Laboratory.  A     S.HINDS  241   West  Street         Portland,  Mnine 


believes,  when  "organized  practise"  by 
physicians  should  be  permitted  both  by 
law  and  by  public  opinion.  On  the  other 
hand,  no  hospital,  mutual  medical  organ- 
ization, or  any  other  group,  should  be 
permitted  to  carry  on  the  diagnosis  and 
treatment  of  disease  except  under  -public 
supervision.  The  responsibility  of  phy- 
sician to  patient  does  not  cover  the  situ- 
ation. The  practise  of  medicine  has  gone 
beyond  any  one  man.  Specialization  car- 
ries with  it  the  necessity  of  organization 
and  public  supervision.     Dr.  Davis  goes  on: 

The  further  development  of  group 
medicine  is  needed  both  by  •  the  medical 
profession  and  by  the  public.  The  gen- 
eral practitioner  is  cut  off  very  often  from 
the  best  facilities  of  modern  medicine. 
His  patients  have  not  access  to  these 
facilities  because  they  can  not  pay  higli 
fees.  Only  through  organization,  which 
will  pool  equipment  and  coordinate  the 
various  branches  of  special  skill,  can  the 
facilities  of  modern  medicine  be  opened 
up  to  all. 

A  group  medicine  plan  is  applicable 
not  only  to  a  large  city  but  to  the  small 
communities  also.  In  cities  of  small  size 
specialists  may  visit  on  occasion,  even  if 
they  can  not  dwell  there  permanently. 
Their  visits  should  be  arranged  for,  by 
the.local  medical  group,  at  regular  intervals. 
Thus,  a  body  of  specialists  would  take 
part  in  a  cooperative  medical  group  often 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  locality. 
Thus  all  physicians  who  were  members  of 
the  group  would  get  the  benefit  of  co- 
operative work  and  the  advantages  of 
equipment  which  no  one  individual  pln-si- 
cian  could  provide  for  himself.  The  public 
of  the  locality  would  be  similarly  benefited. 

Does  group  medicine  mean  breaking 
the  personal  relationships  between  the 
individual  and  the  physician?  It  need  not 
do  so.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  personal 
relationship  of  the  average  practitioner 
to  his  patients,  particularly  in  cities,  is 
decidedly  discontinuous;  while  the  per- 
sonal relationship  of  the  specialist  to  his 
patient  is  generally  not  only  discontinuous 
but  fragmentary.  The  patient  is  seen  bi- 
sections. Group  medicine  can  be  so 
organized  as  to  cause  unification  of  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  patient,  and  to  pre- 
serve personal  relationships,  as  well  as 
promote  medical  efficiency. 

The  development  of  group  medicine 
in  the  immediate  future  may  perhaps  be 
stimulated  if  business  men  and  social 
promoters  recognize  that  it  is  a  coming, 
useful,  and  profitable  form  of  organization 
to  meet  community  needs  for  good  medical 
care.  But  if  the  development  of  group 
medicine  is  to  take  place  in  the  best  \va\  , 
it  must  move  forward  on  the  basis  of  pub- 
lic service  rather  than  of  individual  inter- 
est. The  general  public  must  be  educated 
to  see  the  advantages  of  group  medicine 
and  to  support  those  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, health  departments,  and  other 
organizations  which  are  endeavoring  to 
further  it.  A  health  -  insurance  system 
might  be  another  way  in  which  funds 
would  bo  available. 

The  experience  of  military  service  will 
have  rendered  thousands  of  physicians 
familiar  with  methods  of  organization  and 
accustomed  them  not  only  to  the  treat- 
ment of  individual  patients,  but  to  co- 
ordination of  work  with  other  doctors. 
The  return  of  these  physicians  tp  private 
life  may  well  be  occasion  for  stimulating 
the  organization  of  medicine  and  for  help- 
ing the  institutions  in  which  group  medicine 
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General  Motor $  Tradks 
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HEN  furniture  dealers  depended  upon  horse  delivery 
it  was  considered  a  good  day's  work  to  put  a  load  of 
furniture  into  the  house  of  a  customer  ten  miles  away. 


Today,  Summerfield  &  Hecht,  one  of  Detroit's  big  retail 
furniture  firms,  have  a  regular  delivery  radius,  by  GMC 
Trucks,  of  75  miles — and  the  round  trip  of  150  miles  can 
be  made  in  a  day. 

Summerfield  &  Hecht  bought  GMC  Trucks  because  they 
wanted  their  75-mile  deliveries  to  be  as  dependable  as  their 
city  deliveries — bought  them  because  they  knew  that  to  carry 
heavy  furniture  up  hill  and  down  dale  over  country  roads, 
they  needed  trucks  with  stamina. 

GMC  Trucks  have  stamina  because  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  built  and  of  what  they  are  built.  Compare  them 
point  for  point  with  any  truck  that  sells  for  less,  or  for  more. 

And  behind  every  GMC  Truck  stands  the  great  General 
Motors  Corporation,  insuring  against  "orphanage,"  insuring 
service  and  parts  readily  secured  during  the  full,  long  life  of 
every  GMC  Truck.  GMC  on  a  truck  is  like  U.  S.  A.  on  a 
bond. 

Write,  stating  your  line  of  business,  and  we  will  send  you 
a  booklet  dealing  with  GMC  Trucks  in  your  line. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors   Corporation 
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PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,  U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities 
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Radius    Rods 

go  on  every  size  truck  that  we 
build.  Without  them  the  drivins 
axle  must  push  the  load  through 
the  rear  springs.  With  them  the 
push  is  transmitted  direct  from 
the  axle  to  the  truck  frame  as  it 
should  be. 

Our  booklet  "From  Radiator  to 
Tail  Light"  is  a  guide  to  intelli- 
gent truck-buying  which  every 
prospective  truck  buyer  should 
have.    Free  upon  request. 
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Every  reader  of  Literary  Digest  owes  it  to  himself  to  see  the  New 
Studebaker  BIG-SIX  before  deciding  upon  the  purchase  of  any  motor  car. 
It  has  full  60-horsepower  motor,  126-inch  wheelbase,  perfectly-balanced 
chassis,  genuine  hand-buffed  leather  upholstery,  Gypsy  top  with  oval 
plate-glass  windows,  glove  box  and  extension  light  in  tonneau,  silver- 
faced  jeweled  clock  and  magnetic  speedometer,  shock  absorbers,  33  x4^ 
inch  cord  tires,  and  many  added  features  of  comfort  and  convenience. 
THE  LIGHT-FOUR  $1325        THE  LIGHT-SIX  $1685       THE  BIG-SIX  $2135 

All  prices  f.  o.   b.   Detroit 
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is  practised.  Group  medicine  is  a  qcoos- 
sary   progressive  st»»i>   in   the  practise  <>r 

medicine  for  the  public  service.  Was 
there  ever  a  time  more  ripe  for  forward 
movement  than  the  present? 


GOETHALS  WAS  A  DICTATOR  IN  HIS 
BRANCH   OF  THE  ARMY 


COMMITTEES,  bureaus,  and  Soviets 
may  have  points  to  recommend  them 
at  certain  limes  and  under  certain  condi- 
tions, but  General  Goethals  believes  a  dic- 
tatorship was  the  making  of  the  Army's 
purchase,  traffic,  and  storage  department 
during  the  war.  The  General  so  arranged 
matters  that  he  became  an  autocrat  in 
his   realm,    "unhampered  by   the   General 

Staff  or  the  Secretary  of  War,"  and  he  is 

i  *  * 
proud  of  it.     In  his  testimony  before  the 

Special  Committee  on  War  Department 
Expenditures,  he  defended  his  dictatorial 
methods  in  the  Quartermaster-General's 
office,  adopted  after  the  principle  of  busi- 
ness cooperation  on  which  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  acted  in  the  first  part  of 
the  war  had  proved  to  be  "fallacious."  As 
the  New  York  Tribune's  Washington 
Bureau  reports  this  clash  between  the 
principles  of  cooperation  and  of  "the  one 
6trong  man": 

The  General  was  made  a  sort  of  sup- 
plies autocrat  when  the  confusion  pre- 
vailing in  the  Quartermaster-General's 
Department  reached  an  intolerable  stage. 
In  this  way,  and  by  cooperation  with  the 
War-Industries  Board,  he  explained,  the 
equivalent  of  a  ministry  of  munitions 
was  finally  reached.  Having  unlimited 
authority,  he  used  it  to  purchase  supplies 
for  an  army  of  3,000,000  men  while  the 
General  Staff  was  still  figuring  in  1,300,000. 
When  the  General  Staff  came  up  to 
3,000,000,  he  planned  for  4,000,000;  but 
when  the  staff  jumped  to  5,000,000  it  got 
ahead  of  him.  Fortunately,  he  said,  the 
war  ended  before  the  inevitable  deficit 
that  would  otherwise  have  resulted  was 
reached. 

Asked  if  he  was  criticized  for  ordering 
supplies  for  an  army  twice  as  large  as 
the  staff  contemplated,  General  Goethals 
replied : 

"I  had  the  authority  and  I  was  willing 
to  take  the  responsibility  of  gambling  on 
my  judgment." 

Secretary  of  War  Baker  and.  the  General 
Staff  absolutely  lived  up  to  the  under- 
taking to  leave  him  alone,  he  said. 

General  Goethals's  testimony  was  largely 
in  the  nature  of  a  commentary  on  the 
business  management  of  the  Army,  which 
was  organized  on  obsolete  lines  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war  and  so  continued 
in  some  degree  tip  to  the  signing  of  the 
armistice,  because,  after  the  new  system 
was  finally  decided  on,  in  the  spring  of 
1918,  it  took  a  considerable  period  to 
install  it. 

Under  the  old  bureau  system  of  pro- 
curing supplies,  half  a  dozen  bureaus 
bought  and  shipped  independently  of 
each  other,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Navy, 
with  the  result  that  they  paid  high  prices, 
competed  with  each  other,  blocked  the 
railways,  and  jammed  the  ocean  terminals. 

Soon  after  he  was  called  back  to  help 
straighten  out  the  mess  in  December, 
1917,  General  Goethals  had  proposed 
to   Edward   R.    Stettinius,  Assistant   Sec- 


rotary  of  War,  in  charge  of  purchase 
and  supplies,  a  complete  consolidation  of 
army  purchasing  and  transportation. 

Mr.  stettinius,  the  General  explained, 
had  come  to  Washington  "heralded  as  the 
man  who  would  save  the  situation." 
The  direction,  of  the  consolidation  would 
have  fallen  to  Mr.  Stettinius,  and  the 
reason  it  was  not  then  approved  by  the 

latter  was  that  probably  he  did  not  care 
to  assume  such  a  I remendous  responsibility. 

General  Goethals  said  that  he  had  recom- 
mended to  Secretary  Baker  the  establish- 
ment of  a  munitions  ministry,  as  the 
logical  way  to  deal  with  the  situation,  but 
was  informed  that  the  President  had 
already  decided  against  that  plan  and  that 
he  (Bakor)  agreed  with  the  President. 

The  consolidation  idea  (purchaso,  traffic, 
and  storage  combined),  recommended 
again  in  July,  was  finally  adopted  in 
September,  1918,  with  Goethals  in  supreme, 
charge.  With  its  adoption  was  centralized 
control  of  purchase,  procurement,  and  rail- 
way and  marine  transportation.  From 
the  factory  to  France  there  was  but  one 
authority  and  one  responsibility,  and 
General  Goethals  was  that. 


EPISCOPALIANS  WILL  NOT  PROSE- 
LYTIZE IN  FRANCE  — When  a  speaker 
at  a  recent  Catholic  gathering  in  Carnegie 
Hall  protested  vigorously  against  Protes- 
tant efforts  to  win  converts  in  France  he 
erroneously  included  the  Protestant  Episco- 
pal Church  among  those  trying  to  raise 
funds  to  be  used  in  this  way.  The  speaker 
was  Mr.  W.  D.  Guthrie,  who  now  admits 
he  was  mistaken  on  this  point.  Bishop 
A.  S.  Lloyd,  president  of  the  Board  of 
Missions  of  the  American  branch  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  thus  states  the  attitude 
of  his  Church  with  regard  to  proselytizing: 

It  goes  without  saying  that  we  should 
rejoice  to  help  France  and  the  Church  in 
France,  but  if  we  were  able  to  do  this  our 
work  would  be  a  mission  of  help  and  not  to 
proselyte,  as  is  the  case  with  all  the  work 
that  the  American  Church  is  doing  in  any 
country  where  the  national  Church  is 
Roman.  Indeed,  it  would  be  going  in  the 
face  of  the  Church's  tradition  if  she  were 
to  pursue  any  other  course. 

The  American  Church  is  carefully  re- 
adjusting herself  in  order  that  she  may  meet 
more  effectively  the  enlarged  obligations 
which  the  new  time  has  laid  upon  her, 
but  she  will  do  nothing  to  embarrass  those 
who  have  been  so  sorely  stricken. 

I  think  I  speak  for  the  whole  Church 
when  I  say  that  it  would  give  me  joy 
if  we  could  make  generous  gifts  to  help 
France  at  this  time,  but  such  help  would 
be  to  help  reestablish  the  Church  in  France 
and  not  to  add  to  her  burdens. 


Gorgeous. — ■"  What  part  of  the  scenery 
around  here  seems  to  attract  the  most 
attention?  " 

•  "  Well,"  said  Farmer  Corntossel,  "  I've 
studied  the  boarders  pretty  close.  I 
should  say  it's  ^the  ham  and  [eggs  on  the 
breakfast  table." — Washington  Star. 


Troubles  Enough. — "  What's  the  matter, 
old  man?     You  look  blue  !  " 

"  No  wonder  !  I've  just  paid  my  income 
tax,  my  house  burned  down,  my  car  was 
stolen,  and  now  my  daughter  has  gone 
and  married  what  she  calls  a  genius." — 
Life. 


This  Vise  is 
Removable 
From  its 
Base  for 
Continuous 
Work 

The  illustrations  in 
the  circles  suggest  a 
few  of  the  many  op- 
erations possible  with 
the  "YANKEE" 
Vise,  without  releas- 
ing the  work. 

The  swivel  base 
shown  attaches  to  bench.  The 
body  of  the  vise  lifts  off  the  base, 
work  and  all.  Still  gripping  your 
work,  it  may  be  taken  in  turn  to 
surface-plate,  drill-press,  shaper, 
milling  machine,  emery-wheel, 
or  any  other  machine  in  the  shop, 
for  consecutive  operations. 

The  bottom,  sides,  ends  and  top 
of  the  "YANKEE"  Vise  are 
machined  tr.ue.  True  with  the 
jaws;  true  with  the  surface-plate; 
true  with  each  other.  Set  your 
work  and  it  stays  set.  No  chance 
to  go  wrong. 

Note  illustration  of  grooved  steel 
block  for  holding  round  or  irregular 
shapes.  By  actual  test,  it  has  held  a 
nickel-plated  rod  for  threading,  without 
marking  polished  surface. 

"YANKEE" 
VISE 

No.  1993,  with  Swivel  Base  .  .  .  Price  %H  HS. 
Set-screw  holds  Vise  to  base;  cam  throw  '•'*-' 
lever  locks  position.  Body  7).4"x2M"  (wide) 
x3".    Hardened  steel-faced  jaws,  open  3;  3". 

No.  993.  without  Swivel  Base     .     .    Price  $C    IE 
Otherwise  same  as  No.  1993-  yJ*A*J 

Your  Dealer  Can  Supply  You 

Write  for  free  "YANKEE" 
Tool  Book,  showing  full  line 
of  "YANKEE"  Tools  in 
action.  Better  ways  of  drill- 
ing, boring,  tapping  and 
driving  and  drawing  screws. 

NorthBros.Mfg.Co. 

Philadelphia 
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YANKEE 
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COAL 


Coal  or  cargo  —  how  can  America's 
merchant  marine  reduce  its  consumption 
of  the  one  and  increase  its  capacity  for  the 
other? 

This  is  a  question  of  first  importance 
to  every  designer,  builder  and  operator  of 
ships,  to  every  banker,'  business  man  and 
manufacturer  whose  eyes  are  turned  to 
foreign  markets  in  the  great  "war  after  the 
war,"  upon  which  the  world  has  entered. 

For  the  success  of  American  business 
and  of  the  shipping  industry  in  this  epic 
struggle  will  depend  to  no  small  extent  upon 
the  speed  and  economy  with  which  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  can  be 
brought  from  far  shores,  and  products 
labeled  ''Made  in  America"  transported 
across  the  seas. 

Here  again  Westinghouse  is  able  to  be  of 
great  assistance  both  to  the  individual 
ship-builder  and  operator  and  to  the 
nation  at  large,  through  its  development, 
to  a  stage  of  proved  dependability  and 
superior  efficiency,  of  the  marine  steam 
turbine  with  floating- frame  reduction 
gears. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  this  development, 
the  turbine  is  fast  superseding  other 
forms  of  power  generating  apparatus  at 
sea  as  it  has  so  widely  supplanted  them 
on  land. 


Westinghouse 

STEAM    TURBINE      C7     MARINE    EQUIPMENT 
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CARGO 


One  of  the  reasons  for  this — and  there 
are  many — is  that  Westinghouse  Geared 
Turbines  effect  remarkable  savings  in  coal 
consumption  with  far-reaching  benefits 
both  direct  and  indirect. 

The  saving  in  fuel  is  from  10  to  25  per 
cent  over  the  highest  type  of  reciprocating 
engine — the  accepted  form  of  drive  until 
the  turbine  arrived. 

This  means  not  alone  vastly  reduced  fuel 
cost,  but  far-reaching  additional  benefits. 

Costly  ♦bunker-coal  space  is  turned  into 
profitable  cargo-carrying  space. 

Many  boilers  are  eliminated,  cutting 
the  weight  and  cost  of  machinery,  and 
providing  still  more  room  for  cargo. 

Reliability  is  increased,  operation  and 
control  made  easier,  vibration  and  all  its 
disadvantages  largely  overcome. 

The  dependability  of  Westinghouse 
Geared  Turbines  is  shown  by  their  long 
service  in  various  kinds  of  vessels. 

They  are  in  use  on  more  than  80  ships, 
some  of  which  have  covered  150,000  miles 
or  more  in  the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 
These  vessels  include  warships,  passenger 
liners,  cargo-carriers,  oil-tank  ships  and 
others. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


West 

W       W      DOUBLE-RE] 


DOUBLE -REDUCTION 


GEARS  FOR  VESSELS 
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Points  of  Interest 

YOU'LL  know  what  they 
are — where  they  are — 
and  all  ahout  them  at  the 
very  time  you  pass  them, 
if  you  use 

THE  AUTOMOBILE 
%  BLUE  BOOK  to 

The  Standard  Road  Guide 
of  America 

Drop  in  at  the  next  bookstore, 
supply  store,  garage,  or  news- 
stand and  examine  a  copy. 
Price  S3. 00,  or  sent  postpaid 
on  receipt  of  $3.15. 

The  Automobile  Blue  Book 

Publishing  Company 

New  York        Chicago 
San  Francisco 


THE     STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is     necdrrt     in     every 
American  home  where  education  and  culture  arc  tiulv  esteemed. 


Double  Rotar 
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Sprinkles  Like 
Rain  —  75  ft.  in  Diameter 

Turning  faucet  reduces  sprinkling 
to  any  area.    Takes  all  disaeree- 
ableness  out  of  sprinkling.     Docs 
work  quicker,   easier    and    better. 
Saves  its  cost  in  few  weeks  In  water 
ring;  practically  eliminates  all  work  in  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  parks,   golf  courses,  etc. 
10  Dava*  Trial  Once  you    see   sprinkler 
>  — "'"  y°°  W1"   "ever 

give  it  up.    Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free  Book. 
DOUBLE    ROTARY    SPRINKLER    COMPANY 

lOl   Gateway  Station,  Kansas  City    MlaaourL 

JUPITER   8PRINKLER  COMPANY 

104   Dahura  Building,  Portland.  Oraftaa. 


DECK   PAINT 


for  porches,  floors  and  walls 
DRIES    HARD   OVERNIGHT 


It  Is  economy  to  keen  floor*,  walla  and  porches  well 
pnintrtl— that  in,  with  a  paint  that  dries  hard  and 
arives  lonir  service,  U.  S.  N.  Deck  Paint  withstand* 
wear  inside  the  home— and  sun.  rain,  anow  and  »l«-et 
on  the  porch.  If  you  don't  know  who  sells  it  in  your 
town,  write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


REVIEWS  -  OF  -NEW- BOOKS 


THE  FIRST  MONTHS   OF  THE  WAR- 
LORD  FRENCH'S   BOOK 

French,    Field -Marshal,    Viscount     of    Tpres. 

1!H4.  With  a  preface  by  Marshal  Foch.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  viii-386.  Boston  and  New  York:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

What  Admiral  Jellicoe's  book,  recently 
noticed  in  these  columns,  is  to  the  British 
Navy,  for  the  period  before  Lord  French's 
retirement  the  present  volume  is  to  the 
Army.  With  this  difference,  however, 
that  most  readers,  in  spite  of  censors, 
already  knew  more  about  the  little  British 
first  expeditionary  force,  that  "contempti- 
ble little  army,"  with  its  retreat  from  Mons 
and  its  stand  at  Ypres,  while  the  doings, 
and  even  the  bases,  of  the  fleet  remained 
till  the  war  was  practically  over  as  thickly 
veiled  as  the  North  Sea  in  its  own  fogs. 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  this  likeness 
between  the  two  books:  both  are  frank 
revelations,  outspoken,  concealing  neither 
faults  nor  perfections,  fearless  alike  in  praise 
and  blame.  Thus  a  clash  is  reported  with 
Lord  Kitchener,  who  "arrived  ...  in  the 
uniform  of  a  field-marshal  and  from  the 
outset  .  .  .  assumed  the  air  of  a  comman- 
der-in-chief";  also  the  fact  that  Kitchener 
was  told  by  Marshal  French  that  the  re- 
sponsibility was  his  (French's)  own  and 
that  he  "would  not  tolerate  any  interfer- 
ence with  (his)  executive  command  and 
authority"  till  he  was  relieved  of  his  com- 
mand by  the  proper  authorities. 

"Lord  Kitchener  came  to  PaVis  with  no 
other  object  than  to  insist  upon  my  ar- 
resting the  retreat,  altho  no  sign  of  a  halt 
appeared  at  any  part  of  the  Allied  line. 
He  was  ignorant  of  the  condition  of  the 
Army  as  I  knew  it,  and  was  mistaken  in  his 
assertion  that  reenforcements  of  men  and 
material  had  already  reached  me.  The 
impression  conveyed  by  his  visit  was  that 
I  had  greatly  magnified  the  losses  which 
had  occurred,  and  exaggerated  the  condi- 
tion of  the  troops.  It  was  difficult  to 
resist  such  pressure.  Fortunately  I  was 
able  to  do  so." 

This  is  one  of  many  matters  in  the  book 
likely  to  lead  to  severe  recriminations  and 
perhaps  bitter  quarrels.  On  the  other 
hand,  praise,  lavish  and  generous,  is  meted 
out  with  a  whole-heartedness  that  shows  no 
hint  of  anything  but  a  desire  to  do  the 
fullest  justice  to  colleagues  (French,  Bel- 
gian, and  English),  subordinates,  and  rank 
and  file. 

Just  as  Admiral  Jellicoe  told  of  the 
constitution,  commands,  and  staff  of  the 
Grand  Fleet,  Marshal  French  describes 
the  constitution,  etc.,  of  the  army  of  1914: 
the  sailing  from  England,  its  coordination 
with  French  troops,  detailing  the  difficul- 
ties of  liaison,  those  which  arose  from  the 
independence  of  commands  and  from  the 
temperaments  of  the  generals.  He  is  as 
outspoken  regarding  the  character  and 
action  of  some  of  the  French  as  he  is  re- 
specting that  of  his  own  officers  and  su- 
periors. Lanrezac  especially  comes  in  for 
sharp  criticism.  The  retreat  from  Mons 
takes  up  two  chapters,  and  then  comes  the 
thrilling  story  of  the  first  battle  of  the 
Marne.  Here  are  the  Marshal's  reflec- 
tions on  it. 

"  When  the  Allies  look  back  to  this  great 
battle  (of  the  Marne)  and  realize  what 
was  accomplished,  they  can  not  fail  to 
remember  with  a  thrill  of  pride  that  they 
fought  and  badly  defeated  an  army  not 
only  flushed  with  the  knowledge  that  it 
had  effected  a  tremendous  inroad  into  the 


enemy's  territory,  but  which  also  enjoyed 
one  other  incalculable  advantage:  it  was 
commanded  and  led  by  a  sovereign  who 
possest  absolute  authority — military  and 
civil.  Its  Emperor  and  Commander-in- 
Chief  was  served  by  a  great  general  staff 
which  had  been  steadily  and  vigorously 
preparing  for  this  tremendous  trial  of 
strength  for  a  period  of  over  forty  years. 

"This  great  collision  of  nations  in  arms 
had  been  kept  stedfastly  in  view.  In  the 
preparation  of  the  German  Army  for  this 
supreme  moment  not  a  chance  had  been 
thrown  awav.  In  man-power,  armament, 
training,  and  equipment;  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  loaders  and  officers;  on  the  choice 
of  commanders  and  every  other  element 
which  makes  for  efficiency  in  an  army,  the 
most  laborious  thought  and  care  had  been 
expended. 

"Compare  this  with  the  conditions 
in  which  the  French  and  British  armies 
had  been  brought  up  to  this  fateful  hour — 
systems,  staffs,  military  policy,  even 
money  grants,  all  undergoing  constant  and 
drastic  change  year  after  year  with  every 
fresh  wave  of  popular  opinion  and  every 
fresh  clamor,  while  the  intrigues  which 
run  riot  in  all  branches  of  the  public  service, 
when  'votes'  rule  everything,  exercised 
their  usual  baneful  influence." 

After  the  battle  of  the  Marne,  French 
and  English  alike  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  about  to  be  driven  to  the  Meuse, 
if  not  to  the  Rhine.  But  the  warfare  of 
trenches  soon  showed  the  transformation 
in  th*e  character  and  maneuvers  of  war 
wrrought  by  the  development  of  modern 
weapons — high  explosives  in  huge  shells, 
trench-mortars,  bombs,  grenades,  and  air- 
planes revolutionized  methods  of  fighting. 
And  so  followed  the  battle  of  the  Aisne. 

In  the  narrative  parts  of  the  volume  the 
account  suffers  particularly  from  the 
total  lack  of  maps.  The  description  of  all 
movements  is  by  letter-press,  with  no 
illustrations  or  charts  to  help  the  imagina- 
tion. Even  the  topography,  on  which  so 
much  depends,  must  be  carried  mentally. 
It  was  during  the  battle  of  the  Aisne  and  the 
attempts  at  outflanking,  which  eventually 
brought  both  belligerent  armies  to  the  sea, 
that  the  menace  to  the  Channel  ports 
and  the  Channel  itself  and  Strait  of 
Dover  appears.  On  September  16  Mar- 
shal French  confesses  that  that  great 
danger  manifested  itself  to  him.  Earnest 
warnings  went  to  the  home  authorities. 

Severe  criticism  of  Lord  Kitchener 
and  the  home  authorities  occurs  in  con- 
nection with  the  dispatch  of  troops  to 
Antwerp,  and  with  the  entire  conduct  of 
affairs  in  the  attendant  coastal  operations. 
Marshal  French  shows  that  Joffre  agreeel 
with  him,  and  makes  on  principle  the  old 
complaint  of  home  interference  with  the 
commaneler  in  the  field,  who  knows  the 
situation. 

While  some  of  the  narrative  is  more  or 
less  technical,  much  of  it  is  illuminating 
even  to  the  lay  mind.  The  value  of  the 
long  stand  at  Ypres  (October  lo  to  Novem- 
ber 21),  in  French's  opinion,  w^as  "the 
safety,  indeed,  the  very  existence,  of  the 
British  Empire."  And  that  the  (ivrmans 
elid  not  concentrate  to  capture  Dieppe  and 
Calais  was  one  of  their  gigantic  mistakes. 
1  low  easily  they  might  have  broken  through, 
anel  how  decisive  the  result  would  have 
been,  is  made  thoroughly  clear. 

Many  larger  questions — the  Dardanelles, 
etc. — come  up  in  the  later  chapters  of  the 
discussion.  That  mistakes,  grave  ones, 
were  made    and   that  policies  were  often 
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CprnellWoodBoard 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New  Work 
Makes  the  Worlds  Best  Wall  Board 

Its  Pedigree  Goes  Straight  Back  to  the  Spruce  Forests 
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CprnellWoodBoard 

U  Easy  to  Put  Up 
Stays  Up 


Cornell  -  Wood  -  Board 
Superiority  didn't  just 
happen! 

There  are  several 
sound  reasons  why  it  is 
the  most  serviceable,  sat- 
isfying and  economical  of 
all  wall  boards. 


From  the  log  to  the 
finished  board,  special 
Cornell  Process  methods 
guarantee  a  durable, 
easily  handled  and  beau- 
tiful interior  finish- 
ing material  that  is  un- 
equaled. 


*  pi 
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Super-sized  both  sides  (patent  applied  for),  there  is  no  waste 
to  Cornell- Wood-Board;  it  will  not  warp,  crack  or  buckle. 
Resists  heat,  cold  and  moisture.  Requires  less  paint  or  calci- 
mine than  other  interior  finishing  materials. 

^%  Our  Department  of  Design  and  Decoration  will  furnish 

W*  Y*p£k  Free  Panel   Plans  and    Cost  Estimates  on  receipt  of 
^*V^  dimension  sketch  or  blue  print  giving  exact  location  of 
doors  and  windows.     Ask  your   Dealer  for  Cornell -Wood -Board 
samples  and  full  information. 

Cornell   Wood   Products   Company 
Dept.  17,  190  N.  State  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

New  York  City  Minneapolis  Atlanta        Denver        Los  Angeles  Dallas 

FOREIGN   OFFICES:  V 

Wellington,  New  Zealand         Melbourne,  Australia         Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Largest  manufacturers  of  wall-board  under  one  roof 

Mills  at  Comell.Wis.,  Operated  by 

20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power 


t- 
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Digs  into  skin  after  cutting  zvhisker 


Glides- over  skin  after  cutting  whisker 


This  Double  Bevel  Blade 
Makes  Your  Face  Feel  Fine ! 

DOESN'T  scrape.     Doesn't  pull.     The  tiny  second  bevel  guides  the  keen  edge 
along  the  skin,  leaving  it  clean,  cool  and  smooth. 

This  new  Penn  Double  Bevel  Blade  fits  all  Penn  Razors,  including  the  new  Penn 
Adjustable  Razor,  the  razor  adaptable  to  every  type  of  beard — the  razor  with 
the  new  style  guard  that  smooths  out  skin  along  complete  front  of  blade  and  per- 
mits use  of  entire  shaving  edge. 

Penn  Adjustable  Razor,  with  10  Double  Bevel  Blades  in  leather  case,  $5.  Com- 
plete shaving  sets,  including  Penn  Adjustable  Razor,  10  Double  Bevel  Blades, 
Honing  Strop  and  Handle,  complete  in  leather  case,  $7.50  and  $10. 

The  store  where  you  trade  will  loan  you  one  to  try.  If  your  dealer  does  not 
keep  the  Penn,  send  us  his  name  and  we  will  make  sure  you  are  supplied. 

A.  C.  Penn,  Inc.,  New  York 

iC  nRr44fctzor 


fWith  the  Double  Bevel  Blado/T  - 


Al  ihe  seashore 
In  ihe  mountains 
On  your  molor  trips 
And  al  Koine 


Y)u  can  always 
gel  ihe  Sampler ! 


Our  thousands  of 
agents  (usually  the  best 
drug  stores)  all  over  the 
United  States  receive 
direct  from  us  frequent 
fast  shipments  of  the 
Sampler  and  other  pack- 
ages of  Whitman's — 
famous  since  1842.  Each 
package  guaranteed  by 
the  agent  and  by  us. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  & 

Philadelphia,  U.S.  A 


astray  are  clearly  shown.  That  they  were 
balanced  by  greater  ones  on  the  Teuton, 
side  is  as  evident,  for  the  Germans  should 
have  won  the  war  by  winter.  That  they 
did  not  was  due  in  part  to  excellent 
leadership  and  to  sheer  grit  on  the  part  of 
the  Tommies  and  the  poilus.  Marshal 
French's  volume  is  in  some  respects  a 
powerful  ex-parte  statement.  It  will  evoke 
sharp  replies.  The  future  must  pronounce 
judgment. 

JOYCE  KILMER  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE 

Kilmer,  Joyce.  Joyce  Kilmer:  Poems,  Essays, 
and  Letters.  In  two  volumes,  w  th  a  memoir  by 
Robert  Cortes  Holliday.  Pp.  290-271.  New  York: 
Geo.rge  H.  Doran  Company. 

Through  these  collected  poems  and  let- 
ters and  Mr.  Holliday's  intimate  memoir, 
Joyce  Kilmer  is  revealed  in  his  winsome 
and  vigorous  human  charm.  Of  his 
memoir  Mr.  Holliday  says:  "It  is  the 
felicity  of  these  pages  that  they  can  not 
be  dull.  It  is  their  merit,  peculiar  in  such 
a  memoir,  that  they  can  not  be  sad."  And 
he  is  right  in  saying  so,  for  they  are  gay, 
whimsical,  and  tender,  as  they  should  be, 
to  picture  "a  character  and  a  career  so 
racy."  They  are  full  of  those  illuminating 
incidents  that  throw  more  light  on  a  man's 
mental  and  moral  make-up  than  do 
quantities  of  adjectives.  Early  in  the 
memoir  appears  the  following  delightful 
description  of  Kilmer  as  a  salesman  in  the 
bookstore  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons, 
shortly  after  his  graduation  from  Columbia 
University : 

"One  who  met  him  then  felt  at  once  a 
gracious,  slightly  courtly,  young  presence. 
He  gave  forth  an  aroma  of  excellent, 
gentlemanly  manners.  .  .  .  His  smile, 
never  far  away,  when  it  came  was  winning, 
charming.  It  broke  like  spring  sunshine, 
it  was  so  fresh  and  warm  and  clear.  And 
there  was  noticeable  then  in  his  eyes  a 
light,  a  glow  which  marked  him  as  a 
spirit  not  to  be  forgotten.  So  tenderly 
boyish  was  he  in  effect  that  his  confreres 
among  the  book-clerks  accepted  with 
difficulty  the  story  that  he  was  married." 

A  more  fully  drawn  portrait  is  quoted 
from  John  Bunker,  one  of  Kilmer's  as- 
sociates on  the  New  York  Times. 

"As  to  his  physical  aspect,  he  was 
stockily  built  and  about  medium  height, 
and  his  habit  of  body  was  what  I  should 
call  plump,  tho  later,  under  the  stress  of 
military  drill,  he  changed  somewhat  in 
this  last  respect.  I  noted  at  once  that  he 
had  a  remarkable  head — well  rounded, 
with  broad  and  high  forehead  and  a  very 
pronounced  bulge  at  the  back,  covered 
thickly  with  dark,  reddish-brown  hair. 
But  his  eyes  were  his  most  remarkable 
feature.  They  were  of  the  unusual  color 
of  red,  and  they  had  a  most  peculiar 
quality  which  I  can  only  inadequately 
suggest  by  saying  that  they  literally 
glowed." 

The  story  of  Kilmer's  life,  of  his  energetic 
journalism,  of  his  poetry,  his  religious 
devotion,  his  patriotism,  and  his  heroic 
death  is  well  known,  but  in  Mr.*  Holliday's 
hands  it  acquires  a  luminous  and  living 
grace.  We  get  such  bright  glimpses  of 
him  as  this:  ^»*  i«,     lwm^  ,         -  t 

"Kilmer's  home,  a  place  of  boundless 
week-end  hospitality  and  almost  equally 
boundless  domesticity  (guests  being  ob- 
liged to  exercise  much  agility  in  clamber- 
ing about  toj's  with  which  the  stairs  were 
laden),  was  also  year  after  year  a  place 
of  almost  unbelievable  literary  industry. 
The  trying  idiosyncrasies  of  the  artistic 
temperament  were  about  as  discernible 
in  Kilmer  as  kleptomania.  He  was,  as 
you  may  say,  social  and  domestic  in  his 
habits  of  writing  to  an  amazing  degree. 
Night  after  night  he  would  radiantly  walk 
up  and  down  the  iloor  singing  a  lullaby  to 
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Machine  Tools 


Scales 


Valves 


Power 
Transmission 


Engines  and 
Pumps 


Automobile  and 

Service  Station 

Equipment 


Guarantee 
on  all  we  sell 


Untangle  your  Buying 


How 


t< 


The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K."  certifies 
and  simplifies  your  purchases 


FROM  dealing  with  many 
houses — many  orders — 
many  bills — to — 

One  house — one  order — 
one  bill.  That  iswhy more  and 
more  Purchasing  Agents  are 
turning  for  their  mechanical 
equipment  and  supplies  toThe 
Fairbanks  Company. 

And  that  is  how  they  are 
taking  the  tangles  out  of  their 
buying. 

Here  is  another  factor  of 
equal  or  greater  importance: 
Many  houses  mean  many 
standards  of  quality.  The 
Fairbanks  Company  sells  only 
supplies  that  are  worthy  of 
"The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K." 

"The  Fairbanks  Company 


O.  K."  goes  on  everything  we 
sell — mill,  mine  and  railway 
supplies,  power  transmission, 
scales,  engines  and  pumps, 
trucks  and  wheelbarrows, 
machine  tools  and  valves 
and  automobile  and  service 
station  equipment. 

"The  Fairbanks  Company 
0.  K."  means  O.  K.  in 
quality,  O.  K.  in  perform- 
ance, O.  K.  in  price. 

Let  "The  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany O.  K."  take  the  tangles 
out  of  your  buying.  Save  time, 
money,  bother,  doubt.  The 
Fairbanks  Branch  Houses  are 
listed  here.  They  are  at  your 
service.  Look  up  the  nearest 
one.  There  you  will  find  full 
stocks,  prompt  attention  and 
,  quick  deliveries. 


THE    FAIRBANKS    COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:   -   New  York 


7h 


Branch  Houses: 

Albany 

New  York 

Baltimore 

Paterson 

Birmingham 

Philadelphia 

Boston 

Pittsburgh 

Bridgeport 

Providence 

Buffalo 

Rochester 

Chicago 

Scranton 

Detroit 

St.  Louis 

Hartford 

Syracuse 

Newark 

Utica 

New  Orleans 

Washington 

Havana,  Cuba 

London, 

England 

Birmingham,  England 

Glasgow 

Scotland 

Paris, 

France 

* 
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FAIRBANKS 

Company 


MILL,    MINE    &    RAILWAY    SUPPLIES     *     SCALES     *     VALVES     *     POWER    TRANSMISSION 

MACHINE    TOOLS,    TRUCKS    &    WHEELBARROWS,    ENGINES    &    PUMPS,    AUTOMOBILE    AND    SERVICE    STATION    EQUIPMENT 
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Through  the  very  Heart  of  Bustling  Boston — 


Three  years  ago,  Youlden,  Smith  &  Hopkins,  Boston, 
handled  500  tons  of  freight  daily  within  a  radius  of  10 
miles,    requiring    150    horses   and    between   45   and  75 

drivers. 

Today  they  handle  1500  tons  a  day  within  a  30- 
mile  radius. 

The  narrow,  circuitous,  congested  streets  of  Boston 
seemed  a  problem  to  the  prospective  buyer  of  Trailers. 
Today,  no  one  in  Boston  questions  the  ease  with  which 
heavily  loaded  trucks  and  Troy  Trailers,  such  as  illus- 
trated above,  can  be  operated  there. 

When  one  of  the  heads  of  this  company  was  asked  as 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  Troy  Trailers,  not  only  in 
Boston  but  in  that  hilly  section  of  the  country,  he  re- 
plied, "I  found  no  difficulty  in  handling  goods  to  any 
place  within  the  territory  covered  by  motor  trucks.  In 
fact,  the  roads  being  in  fairly  good  condition  our  Troy 


Trailers  have  reduced  materially  the  operating  expenses 
of  handling  this  class  of  work." 

The  truck  and  Troy  Trailer  above  pictured,  carrying 
an  exceptionally  large  load  of  scoured  wool,  is  shown 
passing  through  one  of  the  busiest  sections  of  the  City 
of   Boston  to  Lawrence,   Mass.,  a  distance  of  26  miles. 


Every  truck  owner  should  have  a  copy  of 
the  first  booklet  named  below.  Mailed 
to  anyone  making  request  for  same. 

"Some  Users"  of  Troy  Trailers— from  single  truck  owners  to 
fleet  operators."  

"Hauling  and  Road-Building." 


"Bonus  Systems  in  Truck,  Trailer,  Taxi  and  Bus  Operations." 

THE  TROY  WAGON  WORKS  CO.,  Troy,  Ohio 

Oldest  and  largest  makers  of  Trailers,  making  pos- 
sible highest    grade  construction  at  lowest    cost. 


a 


S 


H.  B.  Stevick,  Wellington,  Ohio,  more  than   DOUBLES   the  capacity  of  bis  truck,   EVERY  TRIP, 

by  using  a  5-ton  Troy  Trailer. 
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one  of  his  children  whom  he  carried 
soreammg  in  his  arms  while  he  dictated 
between  vociferous  sounds  to  his  secretary 
or  wife — his  wife  frequently  driven  l>y  the 
drowsiness  of  two  in  the  morning  to  take 
short  naps  with  her  head  upon  the  type- 
writer while  the  literally  tireless  journalist 
filled  and  lighted  his  pipe." 

Of  the  burden  which  Kilmer's  spirit  had 
to  bear  at  tho  time  he  left  for  France  and 
of  the  fine  nobility  of  his  bearing  it,  Mr. 
Holliday  tells  thus: 

"One  day  he  appeared  in  my  office  on  an 
errand  of  business  relating  to  the  handling 
of  his  literary  property.  He  was,  in  out- 
ward effect,  perfectly  composed,  and  an 
admirable  picture  of  a  young  soldier. 
.  .  .  Settled,  with  his  customary  air,  in 
my  chair,  he  demanded  some  pipe  tobacco. 
I  had  none.  And  for  this  he  heartily 
damned  me  out.  Then  he  said:  "Bob, 
my  affairs  are  somewhat  in  disarray." 
Thinking  that  perhaps  he  wanted  to 
borrow  two  dollars,  or  something  like  that, 
I  asked:  'What's  the  matter,  Joyce'?' 
'Well,'  he  answered,  quite  in  his  ordinary 
way,  'several  days  ago  Rose  (his  daughter) 
died;  yesterday  ray  son,  Christopher, 
was  born;  Kenton  (his  eldest  son)  is  with 
my  wife  at  her  mother's;  my  family  is, 
in  fact,  very  much  scattered;  I'm  ex- 
pecting to  go  to  France  within  a  few 
days — and  I  have  many  other  difficulties.' 
That  was  all  he  said  as  to  this.  He  then 
talked  excellent  business.  I  went  to  the 
elevator  with  him.  We  shook  hands  more 
quietly  than  usual;  he  said,  'Good-by, 
Bob";  and  the  door  of  the  car  closed 
upon  him,  standing  erect  in  his  military 
overcoat,  looking  somewhat  serious.  That 
was  all." 

His  "handful  of  fine  poems,"  as  one 
writer  calls  them,  are  in  the  first  of  these 
volumes  prefaced  by  the  memoir.  The 
second  volume  contains  prose  articles  and 
letters.  There  are  a  number  of  excellent 
photographs.  The  letters  written  from 
France,  particularly  those  to  Rev.  James 
J.  Daly,  S.J.,  and  to  Kilmer's  wife  and 
children,  are  radiant  of  his  personality. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  letters 
to  his  wife. 

"I  am  sending  some  battling  picture 
post-cards  soon,  which  you  will  find  amus- 
ing, I  think — portraits,  in  two  striking 
histrionic  poses,  of  myself.  You  know  now 
from  my  previous  letters  that  I  am  no 
longer  (I  thank  God!)  doing  statistics, 
so  gently,  but  widely  and  most  firmly, 
correct  the  statement  that  I  have  a 
bullet-proof  job.  I  had  one,  but  suc- 
ceeded, after  two  months'  intriguing,  in 
getting  rid  of  it.  .  .  .  It  wasn't  shell- 
proof,  I  say,  and  if  I  should  be  squashed 
by  a  shell,  wouldn't  you  hate  to  have  it 
said  that  I  was  nobly  holding  my  post 
in  the  office,  or  bravely  manning  my 
typewriter?  Now,  I'm  doing  work  I  love — 
and  work  you  may  be  proud  of.  None  of 
the  drudgery  of  soldiering,  but  a  double 
share  of  glory  and  thrills.  But  it  is  not 
so  glorious  and  thrilling  as  you. 

"There  is  to  be  a  Homeric  banquet  at 
our  house  one  day — the  day  when  I  ex- 
hibit to  my  comrades  the  glory  of  my  life 
— yourself.  You  will  like  them  all  .  .  . 
say  a  prayer  for  them  all,  they're  brave 
men  and  good,  and  splendid  company. 
They  are  all  men  of  education,  and  breed- 
ing, and  humor,  and  we  have  fine  times. 
Dangers  shared  together  and  hardships 
mutually  borne  develop  in  us  a  sort  of 
friendship.  I  never  knew  in  civilian  life 
a  friendship  clean  of  jealousy  and  gossip 
and  envy  and  suspicion — a  fine,  hearty, 
roaring,  mirthful  sort  of  thing,  like  an 
open  fire  of  whole  pine-trees  in  a  giant's 
castle. 

"I  love  you  very  much,  and  I  am  very 
sorry  for  you — you  aren't  having  the  amus- 
ing adventures  I  am  having;  but  you're 
able   to   write   nice   things,   and    that's   a 


Consolation.      I    hope   to  see  you   and   your 

admirable  babies  soon." 

PALGRAVE   OF   THE  "GOLDEN    TREA- 
SURY"—HIS  PROSE  WRITINGS 

Patersve,  sir  Francis,  K.H.:  Collected  His- 
torical Works.  Edited  by  his  son,  Sir  R.  H.  Ingles 
I'aljrrave,  F.H.S..  In  ten  volumes.  I  The  History 
of  Normandy  and  of  England.  In  four  volumes. 
Vols.  I  and  II.  Large  8vo,  pp.  xxxvi-560,  xlii-588. 
Cambridge:  University  Press. 

Sir  Francis  Palgrave  (1788-1861)  was 
an  infant  prodigy,   of  Jewish    parentage, 

becoming  a  Christian  and  changing  his 
name  (Cohen)  on  the  occasion  of  his 
marriage  in  1823.  lb"  received  a  broad 
linguistic  training,  was  called  to  the  bar, 
and  specialized  in  pedigree  cases  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  He  early  became  inter- 
ested in  antiquarian  research  and  early 
literature,  edited  a  volume  of  Anglo- 
Norman  chansons,  wrote  for  the  leading 
reviews  on  art,  became  editor  for  the 
Record  Commission,  and  finally  turned  to 
the  writing  of  English  and  French  history. 
He  received  high  commendation  from 
Hallam,  and  also  from  Freeman,  whose 
work  covered  partly  the  same  ground. 
Apart  from  his  own  writings,  he  did  valiant 
service  as  deputy  keeper  of  the  records 
and  edited  several  important  early  docu- 
ments. His  access  to  sources  had,  of 
course,  everything  to  do  with  the  writing 
of  his  historical  books. 

The  present  edition  of  his  works, 
printed  in  the  fine  form  always  expected 
from  the  Cambridge  Press,  is  a  labor  of 
filial  duty  by  his  surviving  son,  carrying 
out  the  wishes  of  the  author  as  exprest 
in  his  will.  The  writing  was  done  before 
the  most  modern  canons  of  historical 
investigation,  as  laid  down  by  Lord 
Acton,  for  instance,  had  been  formulated. 
A  present-day  historian  would  not  use  a 
sentence  like  this: 

"With  respect  to  the  pristine  ages  of  the 
world,  we  know  nothing  historically  true, 
beyond  the  facts  whereunto  Holy  Scrip- 
tures bear  their  witness." 

Fortunately  the  author  is  not  dealing 
with  "pristine  ages,"  or  we  could  hardly 
accept  him  as  a  safe  guide.  He  had  great 
fondness,  his  son  tells  us,  for  the  subject 
developed  in  these  volumes.  His  diligence 
was  unremitting;  he  was  interested  in 
laws  and  institutions,  especially  in  their 
origins;  and  his  skill  in  biographical 
portraiture  is  notable.  But  his  tempera- 
ment was  that  of  the  advocate  rather 
than  of  the  historian,  where  his  sympathy 
was  enlisted,  and  his  style  is  diffuse  and 
redundant.  His  service  is  in  casting  light 
on  Anglo-Saxon-Norman  institutions  and 
laws  and  in  giving  a  vivid  picture  of 
medieval  Europe.  He  also  redirected  at- 
tention to  the  medieval  historians. 

The  editor  has  prefixt  to  Volume  I  a 
biographical  and  literary  sketch  of  his 
father,  has  supplied  copious  notes,  and 
has  seen  to  the  furnishing  of  detailed 
tables  of  contents,  maps,  and  excellent 
indexes. 


His    Fate. — The    young    man    brought 

some  verses  to  his  father. 

"Father,  I  have  written  poems." 
"What  !     Let  me  see  them  instantly." 
The  father  read  them  over  carefully,  the 

tears  slowly  welling  to  his  eyes  as  he  did  so. 

Finishing  the  last  one,  he  threw  down  the 

manuscript,  folded  the  boy  to  his  breast, 

and  sobbed: 

"Oh,  my  poor,  poor  son  !" 

"Are  they  so  bad  as  that,  father?" 

"Bad  !     They  are  excellent.     They  are 

real  poetry.     My  boy,  my  boy,  you  will 

starve  to  death  !" — Indianapolis  Star. 
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Nearly  everyone  knows  the  buoyant  feeling 
that  comes  after  a  bath  in  lake  or  ocean. 

There's  nothing  like  it  for  making  a  hot  day 
bearable. 

And  there's  no  more  reason  for  you  to  mind 
a  hot  day  at  home  than  if  you  were  at  shore 
or  lake. 

The  Speakman  Portable  Shower  gives  a 
sparkling,  tingly  bath  that  cools  the  blood,  tones 
up  the  body  and  makes  the  hottest  day  more 
liveable. 

They  are  easily  installed — you  can  put  one 
up  yourself  in  fifteen  minutes — only  five 
screws  needed  to  hold  it  firmly  in  place. 

The  shower  comes  packed  complete. 

Price  $17.50. 

Speakman  Showers  are  known  the  country  over. 
There  are  over  250  styles.  Below  is  pictured  a  more 
elaborate,  built-in  shower  of  handsome  design  and  fit 
for  the  finest  bath-room.  It  enables  cleansing  in  run- 
ning water  at  any  desired  temperature  and  is  particu- 
larly adapted  for  homes,  clubs,  hotels,  etc. 

You  will  be  interested  in  reading  our  latest  shower 
booklet.     Write  for  it  to-day. 

SPEAKMAN  COMPANY 
Wilmington,  Delaware 


Shower  952 H 
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By  meeting  each  increase  in  produc- 
tion with  a  constantly  tighten  in£>  system 
of  inspection  we  have  been  able  to 
maintain  the  Connecticut  standard  of 
quality  on  a  bi£  production  basis. . . 

CONNECTICUT  VlN^i  COMPANY 


51  Britannia  Street 


Meriden,  Conn. 


J9UBT  III  WIT  C  VFIEdfc 

For  the  most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely- 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 
Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  45c.  (foreign  55c) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 

IIST 

IS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASONING. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Kaust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 

Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Ui. 

Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


Faust 

W   INSTANT    _ 


l_ 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  Coffee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.S.  Trench  Cot(ee) 
was  being  shipped  to 
our  soldiers.         -■ 

Victory  now  en-  ^\~ 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 

C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA   &    COFFEE    CO. 
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THE  WORLD'S  GREATEST  AIRPLANERY 


*"pHIS  is  the  Curtiss  plant  at  Buffalo, 
*■  covering  acres  of  ground  and  pro- 
nounced by  W.  R.  Richardson,  writing  in 
Modern  Building  (Detroit),  "one  of  the 
greatest  industrial  achievements  of  the 
war."  In  an  article  contributed  to  the 
same  paper  by  Norman  Krickbaum,  en- 
titled "A  Trip  Through  the  Curtiss 
Airplane  Plant,"  the  writer  says  that 
merely  to  walk  through  this  plant,  casually 
noting  the  operations  of  the  departments, 
took  him  nearly  two  and  one-half  hours. 
Since  the  entire  structure  covers  twenty- 
seven  acres,  at  the  time  the  building  was 
being  erected,  the  superintendent  of 
construction  had  to  make  regular  use  of 
a  horse  to  traverse  the  field  of  his  opera- 
tions.    To  summarize  further: 

"Ordinarily  we  think  a  factory  is  ex- 
tensive if  it  covers  a  whole  city  block. 
This  factory  occupies  the  area  of  ten  aver- 
age city  blocks.  This  is  a  place  wherein 
most  of  the  employees  do  not  know  each 
other  even  as  well  as  would  the  inhabitants 
of  a  small  town.  When  instruments  were 
set  up  on  the  prospective  corners  of  the 
building  the  men  could  not  see  each  other 
wave  their  arms. 

"'To  begin  at  the  beginning'  his  pere- 
grinations through  this  bewildering  maze 
of  manufacture,  one  should  proceed  across 
the  hall  of  the  long,  low,  wooden  office- 
building  and  in  at  the  front  door  of  LTnit  1 
of  the  main  structure. 

"Unit  1  (700  feet  by  900  feet)  is  a  one- 
story  building,  height  28  feet  to  the 
under  side  of  roof  trusses;  the  walls  are 
nearly  solid  steel  sash  and  glass. 

"There  is  only  one  section  of  Unit  1 
completely  divided  from  the  rest  by  a  wall 
to  the  roof.  This  section  is  the  'dope- 
room.'  It  is  100  feet  by  625  feet.  This 
one  room,  if  it  were  isolated  as  a  single 
factory  building,  might  be  considered  a 
large  plant:  it  occupies  just  about  one  one- 
hundred  and  eightieth  of  the  space  cov- 
ered by  the  whole  structure.  In  the  'dope- 
room'  the  linen  for  the  airplane  wings  is 
cut  and  sewed  to  the  panels  (wing  frames). 
Five  or  six  coats  of  the  'dope'  are  here 
applied  to  the  wings.  This  'dope'  thor- 
oughly impregnates  the  linen,  shrinks  it, 
and  makes  it  tight  and  water-proof.  Since 
the  'dope'  is  offensive  in  odor  and  injurious 
to  breathe  in,  the  whole  room  is  under- 
mined by  a  system  of  sewers  into  which  the 
air  is  sucked  through  apertures  in  the 
floor. 

"Returning  into  the  main  section  one 
comes  to  the  maintenance-room,  which 
affords  general  repair  service  to  the  plant. 
Continuing  in  progression  about  the  outer 
quadrangle  of  the  main  room  one  passes 
store-rooms  which  occupy  almost  the 
whole  of  its  rear  part.  But  the  end  is  not 
yet — the  A^ast  center  is  still  unexplored. 
First  in  this  center  space  is  the  hydroplane 
department,  where,  arranged  in  a  double 
row  with  an  aisle  between,  are  set  up  scores 
and  scores  of  long,  wooden  foundations  for 
laying  the  keels  of  flyings-boats.  Next 
is  the  panel  department,  where  the  wooden 
wing-frames  (four  to  a  machine)  are  manu- 
factured. Then  come  rows  of  steel  and 
wooden  jacks  for  assembling  the  fuselage 
(this  term  embraces  the  body  and  chassis 
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JACK 

Do  It  The  Rees   Way— Not  The  Old  Way 


. 


r„ 


HE  Rees  Jack  em- 
bodies the  double  worm- 
gear  drive  principle  for 
Ike  fir  si  time  in  any 
jack.  The  double  worm 
gear  as  here  designed 
multiplies  the  leverage 
applied  and  many  times 
increases  the  effectiveness- 
of  the  single  worm  gear  be- 
cause end  thrust  and  side 
strain  are  eliminated  and 
friction  reduced  to  a  min- 
imum. It  is  this  princi- 
ple, as  illustrated,  to- 
gether with  high  quality 
materials  and  good  work- 
manship which  account 
for  the  great  power,  safety 
and  dependability  of  Rees 
Jacks. 


WITH  the  Rees  Jack  the  rear  axle  of  your  car  is  made  not  only 
accessible,  but  accessible  without  grovelling  in  the  grease  and  dirt. 

The  long  folding  handle  serves  both  to  place  the  Rees  Jack  under 
the  axle  -and  to  operate  it.  A  few  easy  turns  of  the  handle  lifts 
the  heaviest  car  with  the  power  and  steadiness  of  an  hydraulic  jack. 

The  Rees  Jack  is  a  marvel  of  speed  and  power  because  of  the 
unique  mechanical  principle  of  the  double  worm  gear  drive.  It  is 
absolutely  safe,   and  holds  the  load  automatically  at  any  height. 

You  start  the  trip  with  greater  unconcern  when  the  Rees  Jack  is 
aboard.  Its  dependability,  convenience  and  ease  of  operation  are 
especially  appreciated  where  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  the 
younger  folks  to  make  tire  changes. 

Rees  Jack  No.  1,  passenger  car  model,  with  folding  handle,  fits 
readily  in  any  tool  box.     Lifting  capacity  4000  lbs.     Price  $9.00. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  Rees  Jack  in  stock  we  will  send 
it  to  you  by  parcel  post,  prepaid  upon  receipt  of  check,  draft  or 
money  order  for  $9.00. 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

Department  16 

7501  Thomas  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  also  of 

Rees  Double    Worm  Gear  Jacks  for  Truck, 

Railway  and  Industrial  Uses. 
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Internal    Gear    Drive    Axles 


Why  The  Internal  Gear? 


We  are  known  as  build- 
ers, not  of  the  most, 
but  of  the  Best  Rear 
Axles  for  Motor  Trucks 


ENGINEERS  universally  con- 
sider reduction  in  unsprung 
weight  the  most  important  factor 
in  refinement  of  truck  design. 

The  Russel  Axle  is  considerably 
lighter  than  other  types  of  self  con- 
tained power  drives. 

Other  admitted  advantages  are 
power  efficiency,  road  clearance, 
durability  and  economy. 

These  features  are  accomplished  in 
Russel  Axles  without  sacrificing 
strength. 

Russel  Motor  Axle  Company,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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of  the  machine — the  whole  frame  with  the 
exception  of  the  wings).  Further,  still  in 
the  center  portion,  is  the  cable-splicing 
department,  where  one  Bees  many  girls 
at  work  on  the  fasteners  which  attach  the 
ends  of  the  wire  cables  to  the  wings.  On 
the  righl  extremity  of  Unit  1  are  the  final 
assembly  and  shipping  departments.  Sec- 
tions for  these  two  operations  take  up  the 
entire  700-foot  length  of  the  right  side. 

"Unit  I  was  separated  from  Unit  2  by 
a  great  fire  -  wall,  since  the  fire  under- 
writers forbade  the  joining  of  the  two 
buildings. 

"On  penetrating  into  the  expanse  of 
Unit  2,  one  perceives  himself  lost  in  a 
forest  of  columns,  shafting  belts,  etc.,  so 
that  he  can  from  hardly  any  angle  see 
the  end  of  a  room  undivided  by  wall 
partitions.  One  enters  first  a  room  for 
varnishing  struts,  and  after  that  the  wing 
assembly  department,  where  the  airplane 
panels  are  finally  assembled.  Next  is  a 
division  for  the  assembly  of  tail  units. 
The  balance  of  Unit  2  (by  far  the  major 
part)  is  divided  into  two  general  sections, 
the  wood  division  and  the  metal  division. 
In  these  departments  the  raw  materials 
are  received  and  worked  into  parts  for 
assembly,  which  is  mostly  accomplished 
in  Unit  1.  Almost  the  whole  left  side  of 
Unit  2  (the  first  eight  bays)  is  occupied 
by  the  wood  division.  First  is  the  rough 
mill,  where  the  spruce  and  ash  are  received 
from  the  freight-cars  and  trimmed  down. 
This  section,  like  most  of  Unit  2,  is  filled 
with  heavy  shafting.  On  the  extreme  left 
are  also  the  repair-room  for  this  division 
and  eight  great  kilns  for  drying  lumber. 
Transfer  carriers  go  into  these  kilns  on 
tracks  loaded  with  lumber  spaced  for 
drying. 

"With  the  tin-shop  one  makes  his 
entrance  into  the  metal  division.  Here  the 
sheet-metal  tinned  tanks  are  made,  and 
also  aluminum  airplane  bodies.  The  ma- 
chine department  represents  a  diversity  of 
production.  The  propeller  -  hub  depart- 
ment is  engaged  on  aluminum  propeller 
hubs.  A  mechanical  drafting-room  is  here, 
as  are  also  shops  for  tool-making,  punch- 
presses,  screw  -  machines,  drill  -  presses, 
lathes,  and  milling-machines. 

"We  must  note  here  that  in  this  plant 
women  workers  mix  with  men  on  seem- 
ingly equal  terms.  The  drill-presses,  for 
instance,  are  almost  wholly  manned  by 
girls.  It  is  girls  and  women  who  do  most 
of  the  sewing  work  in  the  'dope-room.'  In 
the  strut  department  it  is  girls  who  are  at 
work  coppering  the  ends  of  the  small 
wooden  struts  and  soldering  the  joints 
in  the  copper.  All  the  welders — and  there 
are  scores  of  them — are  girls — masked  in 
black  goggles,  jumper-clad  in  khaki,  with 
rows  of  formidable  tanks  behind  them  and 
bricks  and  metal  and  blinding  blue  flames 
before  them. 

"The  extensive  sheet-metal  department 
is  complete  in  every  detail.  Here  are  made 
among  other  things,  engine  parts  and  clips 
for  fastening  together  the  panels,  metal 
struts,  and  braces.  In  the  paint-room  at 
the  extreme  right  are  thirteen  huge  gal- 
vanized iron  sprayers  for  painting  metal 
parts,  and  ten  great  black  ovens  for 
baking  on  the  .  paint.  In  the  nickel- 
planing  department  metal  parts  are  plated 
with  either  nickel  or  copper.  A  polishing 
department  polishes  every  metal  part.  The 
remainder  of  the  right  portion  of  Unit  2 
is  taken  up  by  a  sand-blast  room,  a  heat- 
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treating   room    for   steel,   a   metallurgical 
laboratory,  and  a  general  metal  office." 

When  one  turns  from  t  h.e  main  structure 
he  is  greeted  by  the.  prospect  of  other 
buildings — a  shed  for  storing  mahogany,  a 
a ml-storage  house,  an  oil-storage  house, 
and  a  power-house  with  a  capacity  of 
:U)00  horse-power.  The  entire  factory, 
with  the  exception  of  the  "dope  room,"  is 
heated  by  a  blower  system.  We  read 
further: 

"Such  is  the  house  of  a  thousand  oper- 
ations, built  to  turn  out  a  completed  air- 
plane every  ten  minutes.  All  these  thou- 
sand operations,  with  the  exception  of 
making  of  the  engines,  are  carried  on  in  this 
giant  plant,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  one  way 
and  a  sixth  of  a  mile  the  other,  with  an 
area  and  a  working  population  rivaling 
those  of  the  average  small  town.  The 
vastness  of  the  whole  spectacle  symbol- 
izes the  immensity  of  the  airplane  itself  as  a 
human  institution — the  conquest  of  the 
illimitable  air,  which  shall  be  in  the  main, 
after  all  is  said,  an  American  conquest 
and  an  American  triumph. 

"Yet  there  is  one  other  thing  about  this 
factory  almost  as  remarkaMe  as  its  size — 
and  that  is  the  almost  inconceivable  rapidity 
of  its  erection.  This  great  structure  in  its 
entirety — a  permanent  concrete,  steel,  and 
glass  factory  covering  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  square  feet — was  com- 
pleted and  ready  to  occupy  in  less  than 
four  months.  Standardized  designs,  ma- 
terials, and  erection  methods  made  pos- 
sible the  completion  of  the  structure  in 
double-quick  time." 
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Afitiseptic 
and  waterproof. 

A  first-aid  preparation 
for  cuts,  scrapes  and 
little  skin  injuries. 


Never  Neglect   a 
Break  in  the  Skin. 


MAKING  USE  OF  THE   GOVERNMENT 


OUR  Government  has  long  been  the 
marvel  of  the  world  for  the  extent 
and  value  of  its  scientific  work  and  for  the 
way  in  which  this  work  is  planned  to  bene- 
fit the  average  citizen.  In  farming,  in 
forestry,  in  manufactures,  in  commerce, 
it  is  ascertaining  and  publishing,  day  by 
day,  literally  thousands  of  useful  facts. 
If  those  who  ought  to  be  benefited  were  as 
quick  to  seize  and  use  these  as  our  highly 
paid  experts  are  to  find  them  and  give 
them  out,  the  Government  would  not  be 
wasting  its  money.  They  are  being  used, 
of  course,  and  the  country  is  the  wiser 
and  the  richer  for  it;  but  no  one  can  main- 
tain that  this  use  is  a  hundredth  part  as 
great  as  it  ought  to  be.  All  that  many 
citizens  know  of  the  scientific  and  industrial 
work  at  Washington  is  gleaned  from  some 
would-be  comic  editorial  holding  up  to 
ridicule  the  jaw-breaking  Latin  names  in 
an  occasional  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of 
Entomology.  In  an  editorial  of  a  different 
type,  entitled  "Railway  Surveys  and 
Government  Maps,"  Engineering  and  Con- 
tracting (Chicago,  June  18)  tells  the  rail- 
way engineers  of  the  country  that  the 
Government  has  long  been  in  the  surveying 
and  map-making  business— a  fact  of  which 
some  of  them  seem,  it  says,  to  be  ignorant. 
Recently  the  United  States  topographi- 
cal survey  of  a  certain  region  in  Michigan 
saved  to  a  railroad  in  a  single  instance, 
as  stated  by  its  own  officials,  more  money 


Be  sure  you    get 

New-Skin,  not  an 
inferior  substi- 
tute. Smile,  but 
insist. 

All  Druggists — 
15  and  30  cents. 

NEWSKIN  CO. 
NEW  YORK 


Flor  de 

MELBA 

The  Cigar  Supreme 


I.  Lewis  Cigar  Mfg.  Co.  //}_ 
Newark,  N.  J..  Makers   1UC 


For  the  Upper  10% 

]r^/rE  MAKE  stationery 
£/£/  and  printed  matter 
matching  the  needs  of 
business  houses  who  cannot 
afford  to  be  classed  with  the  90% 
average — stationery  of  quality 
and  distinction  which  reflects 
the  owner's  estimate  of  himself 
— and  that  which  he  entertains 
for  his  correspondents:  one 
which  they  must  appreciate. 

May  we  tell  you  of  some  of  the 
big  corporations  we  serve? 
May  we  discuss  your  problems? 

The 
Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive    Business   Stationery 

and  Direct  Advertising  Matter 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Medal,  London,  1914 
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Anywhere -any  time- 
any  hind  -  Huyler's 

The  great  advantage  of  a  friendship  with  Huyler's 
candies  is  that  you  can  get  just  what  you  want, 
wherever  you  may  be — at  home  or  when  traveling. 

There  are  good  Huyler  agents  almost  everywhere. 
And  they  all  have  ample  stocks  not  only  of  assorted 
chocolates,  but  of  old  fashioned  peppermint  drops, 
taffies,  lemon  sour  balls,  molasses  candies  and  dozens 
of  other  old  favorites.     Wherever  you  are — 

Ask  for  your  favorite 
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'NEW  YORK 

67  Stores**-  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 


In  Canada-many  agencies .  factor^  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higher  in  Pacific  CoastStates 
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BKOWN  SHOE    POLISH 

for  Dark  Tan  &  Brown  Shoes 

A  high  class  polish,  easily 
applied.  Made  during  the 
war  especially  for  Army 
Officers'  Shoes  —  now 
sold  by  leading  dealers. 

A  dauber  with  each 
bottle.        t 

A  Liquid — 25c 
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than  the  cost  of  the  whole  survey. 
This  is  only  one  of  the  cases  where 
our  national  scientific  work  has  borne 
fruit.  We  read  in  the  paper  named  just 
above: 

"When  a  new  railroad  project  of  any 
magnitude  is  under  consideration,  the  en- 
gineer in  charge  necessarily  has  recourse 
to  maps,  even  before  any  reconnaissance  is 
made  of  the  proposed  route:  First,  usually 
a  small-scale  map  on  which  a  route  of  per- 
haps several  hundred  miles  may  be  taken 
in  at  a  glance  and  its  location  shown  with 
reference  to  competing  and  connecting 
transformation  lines;  next,  a  larger-scale 
map  on  which  some  of  the  more  prominent 
features  of  alinement  may  appear,  together 
with  the  approximate  location  of  stream- 
crossings  and  other  controlling  points. 

"Very  seldom  has  it  been  in  the  pasl 
that  an  engineer  before  going  into  the  Held 
for  a  reconnaissance  has  had  available 
any  more  detailed  map  than  those  indicat- 
ed above.  ...  It  is  undoubtedly  well  known 
to  the  majority  of  railway  engineers  that 
there  are  map-making  bureaus  of  the  Na- 
tional Government  which  publish  small- 
scale  contour-maps  of  sections  of  the  coun- 
try as  fast  as  the  surveys  are  completed. 
The  United  States  Geological  Survey,  in 
particular,  has  been  engaged  in  this  map- 
making  as  a  part  of  its  work  for  a  good 
many  years,  but  even  now  has  covered  but 
a  small  proportion  of  the  country.  The 
United  States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey 
also  has  done  considerable  mapping.  It 
is  a  matter  of  some  doubt  as  to  whether 
railway  engineers  full}'  appreciate  the  use 
to  which  these  maps  may  be  put  where 
they  are  available 

"A  topographic  map  on  a  scale  of  one 
inch  to  the  mile  and  a  contour  interval  of 
twenty  feet  has  enough  detail  to  serve  many 
purposes:  A  very  little  study  on  it  will 
show  which  of  several  routes  in  a  general 
direction  is  the  best;  further  stud}-  will 
give  quite  closely  the  probable  grade  in 
feet  per  mile  of  this  most  favorable  line 
and  some  idea  of  the  alinement  and  amount 
of  development;  condensed  profiles  may  be 
plotted  by  scaling  from  the  contours  and 
used  for  various  comparative  purposes. 
Existing  lines  of  railroad,  already  shown 
on  a  contour  -  map  and  probably  very 
economically  located  for  the  traffic  orig- 
inally in  sight,  have  been  rebuilt  and 
changed  somewhat  in  alinement.  and  for 
these  changes  the  contour-map  has  proved 
invaluable.  Drainage  areas  may  be  scaled 
from  these  maps  with  sufficient  accuracy 
in  many,  if  not  most,  cases,  to  properly 
proportion  the  size  of  waterways,  thus  sav- 
ing the  expense  of  a  drainage  area  sur\  e\ . 

"In  the  last  annual  report  of  the  I  nit<  d 
States  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  su- 
perintendent, in  making  a  plea  for  increased 
appropriation  for  the  Division  of  Geodesy, 
gives  an  instance  of  a  topographic  map 
having  been  made  by  the  Geological 
Survey  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  in  co- 
operation with  a  certain  railroad.  As  a 
result  of  the  survey,  a  gap  or  pass  was 
found  among  some  hills  which  permitted 
the  railroad  to  join  two  places  at  a  very 
great  reduction  of  cost  over  what  the  ex- 
pense would  have  been  if  it  had  been 
necessary  to  skirt  the  hilly  country  or 
build  the  road  through  some  pass  which 
was  higher  in  elevation.  It  was  stated  by 
the  officials  of  the  railroad  that  the  saving 
to   the  company   in   finding   that   one   pass 
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FOR  over  three  hundred  years  the 
name  Atkins  has  been  associated 
with  saw  manufacturing.  Since  its 
establishment  in  America  in  1857,  the 
E.  C.  Atkins  organization  has  been  a 
vital  factor  in  practically  every  devel- 
opment of  saws. 

Atkins  originated  the  world  famous  "Silver 
Steel."  The  approval  of  Atkins  laboratories 
marks  it  as  the  finest  of  materials  that  can  be 
secured  for  making  saws. 

Atkins  "AAA  Non-Breakable"  and  "All  Hard" 
Hack  Saw  Blades  represent  the  finest  products 
for  metal  cutting  developed  by  this  organiza- 
tion. The  greatest  industrial  institutions  have 
proved  them  in  service.  There  is  a  type  and 
style  for  every  metal  cutting  purpose.  They 
are  described  and  listed  in  the  Atkins  "Hack 
Saw  Chart."     Ask  for  it. 

E.  C.  Atkins  &  Company,  Inc. 

Indianapolis,  U.  S.  A. 

"Makers  of  Silver  Steel  Saws  and  Tools" 

Branches  in  Principal  Cities 

Dealers  Everywhere 


Ask  for  literature  on  any  of  these 

ATKINS    PRODUCTS 

Haiul  mill  Power  Hack  Saw  Blades 

/fuck  Suw  Frames 

Metal  Cutting  and  Power  Hack  Saw  Machines 

Circular  Saws  for  Wood  and  Metal 
Band  and  Mill  Saws  Klmlinii-  Knives 

Hand  Saws  Cross -Cut  Saws 

Buck  {Wood)  Saws  Pruning  Saws 

Braces  Trowels 

Drag  Saws  and  Machines 


so 
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1-Ton  chassis,  $1650  f.  o.  b.  factory 


Announcing  the 

New  %-ton  Stewart  Delivery  Truck 

With  Electric  Lights— Starter— Magneto  Ignition 
The  Long -Wanted,  Perfected  Light  Delivery   Truck  At  a  Moderate  Price 

This  Model  "11"  %-ton  "Stewart"  is  the  result 
of  years  of  truck -building  experience.  It  is 
designed  as  a  truck — built  as  a  truck — by  one  of 
America's  leading  exclusive  truck  manufacturers. 

Engineers  pronounce  it  the  first  real  light  de- 
livery truck  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

The  Model  "11"  has  all  the  simplicity,  reliability 
and  low  cost -to-run  features  found  in  the  thou- 
sands of  other  "Stewarts"  now  in  daily  use 
throughout  the  world.  It  has  the  same  type  of 
rear  truck  axle  found  in  the  "Stewart"  1-ton, 
l1  o-ton,  2 -ton  and  3V4-ton  models. 

•      —  t  /    — 

A  simple  Eisemann  magneto  and  generator  sup- 
ply the  current  for  ignition,  lights  and  starter. 

The  many  types  of  stock  bodies  are  high  grade 
— ample  loading  space. 

Years  of  steady  service  in  all  parts  of  the  world 
— in  over  500  American  cities  and  27  foreign 
countries — and  years  of  concentrated  truck 
building  is  the  quality  record  of  "Stewart"  motor 
trucks.  Many  concerns  of  national  and  inter- 
national reputation  operate  fleets  of  "Stewarts." 

Write  today  for  particulars  on  this  first  real 
delivery  truck. 

In  Five   Years  No  Stewart  Has  Worn   Out 

3/2-Ton  chassis,  $3500  f.  o.  b.  factory 


1/2-Ton  chassis,  $1975  f.  o.  b,  factory 


2-Ton  chassis,  $2575  f.  o.  b.  factory 


STEWART    MOTOR    CORPORATION,    Makers         BUFFALO,   N.  Y. 
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was  much  greater  than  the  total  cost  of 
the  topographic  survey.  Tim  superin- 
tendent quotes  the  ohief  engineer  of  one 
of  the  Western  railroads  as  stating  that  the 

topographic  surveys,  as  published  by  the 
Ceological  Survey,  were  of  the  greatest 
value,  since  it  was  often  possible  to 
choose  a  route  between  terminal  points 
by  reference  to  the  published  quadrangles 
that  would  be  far  better  than  could  possibly 
have  been  selected  had  those  maps  not 
been  in  existence.  In  the  extension  of  the 
electric  railway  interurban  lines,  govern- 
ment contour-maps  may  be  of  great  bene- 
fit. The  selection  of  reservoir  sites  in 
certain  regions,  in  connection  with  rail- 
road water-supply,  has  also  been  aided  by 
small-scale  contour-maps. 

"The  war  has  stimulated  interest  in 
map-making  and  in  the  use  of  maps  for 
many  purposes.  It  is  believed  that  in 
future  it  will  be  easier  to  get  generous  ap- 
propriations from  Congress  for  carrying  on 
government  survey  work  than  it  has  been 
in  the  past,  on  account  of  the  increased 
demand  for  maps.  Certainly  railway  en- 
gineers should  be  interested  in  the  early 
completion  of  the  entire  topographic  map 
of  the  United  States,  and  should  lend  their 
support,  together  with  other  interested 
engineers,  to  the  enlarging  of  this  branch 
of  government  work." 


FEAR  OF  GROUND  GLASS 


THE  fear  that  some  one  has  mixed  or 
will  mix  ground  glass  with  one's  food 
is  characterized  in  The  Journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  (Chicago,  June  28) 
as  an  "obsession."  During  ths  war,  those 
affected  by  it  ascribed  the  origin  of  the 
"glass"  to  enemy  sources,  of  ^course;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  confined  to  war-times, 
says  the  paper  named  above: 

"Obsessions  of  hidden  danger  from 
ground  glass  in  food  are  likely  to  spring 
up  in  the  future  as  has  happened  occasion- 
ally in  the  past.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  revert  again  to  the  subject  by  calling 
attention  to  some  analyses  of  products  that 
were  alleged  to  contain  ground  glass.  In 
thirty-one  out  of  forty  "instances  of  food 
and  glass  phobia,  analysts  investigated  the 
accused  products  rather  than  rumors. 
Ground  or  powdered  glass  chiefly  had  been 
suspected.  The  Connecticut  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  at  New  Haven  found 
no  evidence  of  glass  in  the  samples  sub- 
mitted. Silica  (or  sand),  which  is  widely 
distributed  in  foods  of  vegetable  origin,  and 
crystallized  sugar  were  the  substances 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  alarm  in  these 
cases.  In  three  instances,  onfc  of  which 
was  evidently  a  case  of  sabotage,  glass  was 
detected.  Here  no  analysis  was  necessary 
as  the  large  fragments  represented  a  pro- 
portion of  two  and  one-half  ounces  per 
pound  of  the  canned  beef  under  suspicion. 
In  some  instances  the  occasion  for  the  false 
assumption  of  the  presence  of  glass  is  easily 
traced.  The  ash  of  any  vegetable  matter 
contains  substances  which  are  like  glass  in 
kind  and  quality  and  are  familiar  as  silica 
or  sand.  Moreover,  particles  of  siliceous 
material  in  vegetable  ashes  often  show 
sharp  and  jagged  edges  when  viewed  under 
the  microscope.  Fortunately  ground  glass 
is  scarcely  more  injurious  than  are  other 
coarse  particles  which  are  frequently  swal- 


lowed wilh  impunity.  This  w 
i/.ed  by  lb-.  Thomas  Mmwn  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  from  whose  writings  Bailej 
has  extracted  the  following  interesting 
comment: 

'"That  ground  glass  is  poyson  accord- 
ing unto  common  conceit  I  know  not  how 
to  grant.  Not  only  from  the  innooenoy  of 
its  ingredients,  that  is,  fine  sand,  and  the 
ashes  of  glass-wort  of  fearn,  which  in 
themselves  are  harmless  and  useful;  or  be- 
cause 1  find  it  by  many  commended  for 
the  stone;  but  also  from  experience,  as 
having  given  unto  dogs  above  a  dram 
thereof,  subtilly  powdered  in  butter  or 
paste,  without  any  visible  disturbance." 
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FOSSIL   SEA-WATER 


THIS  is  the  term  applied  by  many 
authorities  to  the  salt  water  that 
almost  always  occurs  in  connection  with 
underground  supplies  of  oil  and  gas.  The 
brine  has  been  supposed  to  be  all  that  is 
left  of  the  local  oceanic  waters  of  a  long- 
past  geological  era.  It  is  stated,  however, 
by  R.  Van  A.  Mills  and  Roger  C.  Wells, 
in  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  that  the  composition 
of  this  "fossil  sea-water,"  if  it  be  such, 
differs  widely  from  that  known  to  us  at 
present.  They  do  not,  apparently,  ques- 
tion the  source  of  the  salt,  but  they  assert 
that  the  chemical  constitution  of  the 
solution  must  have  been  greatly  altered 
during  its  hundreds  of  centuries  of  under- 
ground existence;  and  in  particular  they 
believe  that  some  of  it  has  been  vaporized, 
mingled  with  natural  gas,  and  carried  away 
with  it,  leaving  behind  a  much  modified 
liquid.  The  authors  believe  that  the 
composition  of  the  brine  depends  on  its 
proximity  to  the  actual  oil-field,  and  that 
chemical  analysis  may  yield  important 
information  to  those  in  search  of  petroleum. 
Our  quotations  are  from  a  press  bulletin 
of  the  Survey  (No.  413,  Washington, 
June).     We  read: 

"In  general  oil  and  gas  occur,  not  in 
large  caverns  or  in  underground  lakes,  but 
in  minute  open  spaces  between  the  grains 
of  porus  sandstones.  The  oil  in  nearly  all 
fields  is  accompanied  by  variable  quanti- 
ties of  water,  generally  very  salty.  Nearly 
every  oil-well  yields  some  water  with  the 
oil,  and  many  yield  considerably  more 
water  than  oil.  The  amount  of  water  in  the 
oil-water  mixture  generally  increases  as 
the  well  grows  older,  until  finally  the  yield 
of  oil  may  be  too  small  to  make  the  well 
pay  and  it  is  then  said  to  be  'drowned  out.' 
The  drowning  of  many  wells  is  a  result  of 
the  natural  movement  of  oil  and  water 
in  the  rocks — a  movement  consequent 
upon  the  removal  of  large  quantities  of  oil 
and  gas  through  wells — but  drowning  is 
often  the  result  of  leakage  of  water  from 
a  water-bearing  stratum  into  the  oil- 
bearing  stratum  through  non-producing 
wells  which  have  been  drilled  through  both 
strata  and  from  which  the  casing  has  been 
removed. 

"A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
properties  of  oil-field  waters  would  aid  the 
oil-operator  in  detecting  the  source  of  such 
damaging  leakage,  for  the  waters  in  differ- 
ent strata  and  at  different  depths  are  of 
different  composition.  In  the  bulletins 
just    published    Messrs.    Mills   and    Wells 


(or  Insect 
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unburn 


T^HE  cooling,  healing 
action  of  Mentholatum 
relieves  the  pain  and  the 
"drawn"  feeling  ;  stops  the 
itch  of  insect  bites  at  once. 
Try  it  and  learn  its  comfort. 
Antiseptic  and  gently  heal* 
ing  for  cuts,  bruises,  and 
other  "little  ills." 

The  Mentholatum  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


At  all  druggists"  v~ 
in  tubes,  25c  \ 
Jars,25c.50c.$l. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Fersuson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,   New  York 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


prevent 
ed  " 


for  Auto    Tires.      Double     mileage,, 
blowouts  and  punctures.     Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.     Used  over   and   over   in    several    tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agenta  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co. ,  Dept.  316  Cincinnati,  0. 


THE 

7-MILE 
CIRCLE 


ill  VERYBODY  who  goes  into  the  woods  with- 
out a  compass  is  bound  to  make  the  7-mile  circle 
sometime— and  sometimes  it's  dangerous.  Don't 
take  chances. 

The  LEEDAWL  is  the  only  guaranteed  com- 
pass at  $1.   Has  sensitive  arrow-shaped  needle- 
no  mistaking  north  and  south;  heavy  tempered 
steel  point,  silvered  metal  dial,  non-tarnishing 
white  metal  case.    At  your  dealer's. 
Other  Taylor  Compasses  shown  by  your  dealer: 
Magnapole  $1.50    Aurapole$2.50    Meradial  $2.50 
Flodial  2.00    Literute     2.00    Ceebynite3.00 

Gydawl  2.25    Usanite      3.50 

Prices  In  Canada  and  the  Far  West  pro- 
portionately higher. 

If  your  dealer  can'tsupply  you  or  won't, 
remit  direct  to  us.  sending  dealer's  namo. 

Taylor  Instrument  Companies 
«i8         Rochester,  N.Y. 


LEEDAWL 

DOLLAR  COMPASS 
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As  Good  as  it  Was 
Twenty  Years  Ago! 

The  other  day  a  Golfer  wrote  that  he  is 
still  playing  a  club  he  bought  from  us  20 
years  ago — and  that  it  is  as  good  as  ever. 
This  is  no  uncommon  experience.  For 
more  than  twenty-two  years  we  have  been 
putting  such  quality  into 

clubs.     Ask  your  Pro  or  Dealer. 

The  wide  range  of  our  line  will  surprise 
you.  There  is  a  club  for  every  kind  of 
play.  Perhaps  you  will  find  in  our  cata- 
log just  what  you   have  been  looking  for. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Every  Golfer  should  have  it.  It  is  free  for 
the  asking — and  lists  Clubs,  Balls,  Bags,  Gloves, 
Markers,  and  various  sundries  of  important  golf 
equipment.     Write  us  today  for  your  copy. 

THE  CRAWFORD,  McGREGOR 
&  CANBY  CO. 
Golf  Desk  12.  Dayton,  O. 


CDNOMY 


n^S^lMMi^ 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original   efficiency.    The   Economy   is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses.it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts.,  CHICAGO,  U.S.  A. 

Sole  manufacturers  of  *iARKLESS"—tke  Non- 

RrnnewaMt  Fust  with  ths  100%  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 


FOR    133    YEARS 

The  Evans  Family  have  been  producing  high  grade  beverages  on  the 
banks  of  the  Hudson. The  achievement  of  four  generations  isliound  in 


Good  for 
Health  as 
well  as 
Pleasure 


£van5 

NON.  INTOXICATING 


Substan- 
tial, Sat- 
isfy in  g 
Pure  Food 
I  Beverage 


Up-to-Date 
Grocers, 
Druggists  and 
Dealers 


Soon  to 
be  named 
'Evans'  Che. 
rcona  Beverage" 
by  Govt.  Ruling 
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FINE  FOR  HOME  ENJOYMENT  AND  HOSPITALITY 
C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS   Estab.  1786    HUDSON,  N.  Y. 


present  analyses  of  many  oil-field  waters 
and  suggest  how  such  analyses  can  be  used 
to  advantage  in  avoiding  trouble  with 
water  in  oil-fields.  Valuable  informa- 
tion is  also  given  regarding  the  chemical 
interactions  which  probably  occur  under- 
ground in  some  oil-fields  when  waters 
containing  different  salts  in  solution  be- 
come mixed  and  interact  to  form  pre- 
cipitates which  cement  and  close  the 
rock  pores  and  decrease  or  stop  the  flow 
of  oil. 

"The  discovery  of  the  source  of  the  oil- 
field brines  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  their  relations  to  the  oil  with  which 
they  are  mixed,  and  to  an  interpretation 
of  them  as  indicators  of  future  success  or 
failure  in  new  fields  which  are  being  tested 
with  the  drill.  The  brines  have  usually 
been  regarded  as  fossil  sea-water,  which 
was  imprisoned  in  the  sands  and  clays  as 
these  were  deposited  on  the  sea-bottom. 
After  extended  chemical  studies,  however, 
the  authors  conclude  that  tho  these  brines 
may  originally  have  been  sea-water  they 
have  been  changed  in  various  ways,  prin- 
cipally in  the  nature  and  proportions  of  the 
salts  they  contain  and  in  their  concentra- 
tion. 

'  These  changes  have  probably  been  more 
effective  than  the  original  composition  of 
the  sea-water  in  determining  the  present 
composition  of  the  oil-field  brines.  The 
changes  in  composition  are  believed  to 
have  resulted  from  the  leaching  of  the 
sediments  by  the  water  and  from  the  chem- 
ical interaction  of  the  brines  with  other 
waters  of  different  composition.  The  con- 
centration is  believed  to  have  resulted 
largely  from  the  evaporation  of  the  water 
in  the  brine  deep  underground,  the  vapor 
passing  into  large  volumes  of  natural 
gas.  Gas  migrates  much  more  easily 
than  oil  and  escapes  at  the  surface  in 
large  quantities.  It  is  believed  to  have 
been  forming  in  deep  strata  under  oil- 
fields and  escaping  for  ages,  bearing  with 
it  enormous  volumes  of  water  vapor. 
In  some  places  the  concentration  of  the 
water  has  thus  gone  on  until  salts  were 
precipitated  in  the  rocks  in  large  quanti- 
ties, perhaps  closing  or  sealing  up  the  oil 
in  the  rocks  so  that  it  can  not  be  obtained 
by  drilling  wells.  Some  wells  fail  almost 
immediately  after  they  begin  to  flow, 
being  'salted  up'  in  this  way.  This 
'salting  up'  appears  to  be  due  to  the  rapid 
evaporation  underground  of  moisture  from 
the  brine  into  gases  that  escape  from  the 
well  and  the  consequent  supersaturation 
of  the  brine  and  the  precipitation  of  solid 
salts,  which  clog  the  rock-pores  and  the 
drill-hole  or  casing. 

"The  oil-field  brines  are  unique  in 
composition,  for  they  contain  practically 
no  sulfates,  the  ratio  of  the  sodium  and 
magnesium  to  the  chlorin  in  them  is  less 
than  in  sea-water  and  the  ratio  of  calcium 
to  chlorin  is  greater.  Moreover,  oil-field 
brines  range  in  concentration  from  slightly 
less  to  several  times  greater  than  sea- 
water.  The  brines  are  distinguishable 
from  fresh  surface  Maters  by  their  much 
lower  content  of  carbonates.  The  value 
of  establishing  the  character  of  oil-field 
waters  becomes  apparent  when  it  is 
recognize:!  that  the  analysis  of  a  brine 
obtained  in  wildcat  or  prospect  drilling 
may  indicate  whether  oil  is  present  near 
a  drill-hole  in  the  stratum  from  which 
the  brine  is  obtained,  even  if  the  drill 
strikes  no  oil." 


Lift  Corns  Out 
With  Fingers 

A  few  drops  of  Freezone  loosen 

corns  or  calluses  so 

they  lift  off 


Apply  a  few  drops  of 
Freezone  upon  a  touchy 
corn  or  a  callus.  The 
soreness  stops  and  shortly 
the  entire  corn  or  callus 
loosens  and  can  be  lifted 
off  without  a  twinge  of 
pain. 


Freezone  removes  hard  corns,  soft 
corns,  also  corns  between  the  toes  and 
hardened  calluses.  Freezone  does  not 
irritate  the  surrounding  skin.  You  feel 
no  pain  when  applying  it  or  afterward. 

Women !      Keep  a    tiny    bottle    of 

Freezone  on  your    dresser  and  never 

let  a  corn  ache  twice. 

Tiny  bottle  costs  few  cents 
at  drug   stores — anywhere 

Adv. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennis,  by  P.  A.  Vailc.  A  thorough,  export  description 
of  the  principles  and  methods  used  by  the  International  champions. 
4S  photographs  of  Mrl.onghlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  etc.,  in  action 
Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.16.     Funk  &  Wapnalls  Company,  New  York. 

■  .  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $8,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting;  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  tho 
supervision  01  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
stair  of  C.  P.  A'a,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,      Dept.  752-H.C,  Chicago 
"1'he   World's    Greatest  Extension   I  nivct sit\" 


Skin  Troubles 

Soothed 

With  Cuticura 

All  druggists;  Soap  26,  Ointment  25  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 
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"How  I  Save  43%  on  Typewriters" 

An  Expert  Buyer's  Statement 

"Formerly  the  typewriters  used  in  our  office  were  priced  at  $100  each. 
Now  we  buy  Olivers  at  $57.  This  saving  of  nearly  half  means  a  great  deal 
to  us  because  we  use  so  many  machines.  If  any  typewriter  is  worth 
$100,  it  is  this  Oliver  Nine,  which  we  buy  direct  from  the  maker.  After 
using  Olivers  we  will  never  go  back  to  $100  machines.     It  is  pure  waste/1 

Oliver  Typewriters 

Over  700,000  Sold 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  now  sells  direct.  It  has  dis- 
carded old  and  wasteful  ways. 

During  the  war  we  learned  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  great 
.numbers  of  traveling  salesmen  and  numerous,  expensive  branch  houses 
throughout  the  country.  We  were  also  able  to  discontinue  many 
other  superfluous,  costly  sales  methods.     You  benefit  by  these  savings. 


Among   our   cus- 
tomers are: 

United     States     Steel     Cor- 
poration 

Montgomery    Ward     &     Co. 

Baldwin     Locomotive 
Works 

Pennsylvania    Railroad 

Lord  &  Thomas 

Columbia     Graphophone 
Company 

Bethlehem   Steel  Co. 

National    Cloak    &    Suit   Co. 

New  York  Edison  Co. 

Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co. 

National     City     Bank     of 
New  York 

Hart,      Schaffner      &      Marx 

Encyclopedia     Britannica 

American   Bridge  Co. 

Otis    Elevator    Co. 

Diamond   Match   Co. 

Fore     River     Ship     Building 
Corporation 

Boy   Scouts   of   America 
Corn  Products  Refining 

Company 
Boston    Elevated    Railway 


Our  new  way  saves  $43  and  so  we  sell 
brand  new  Oliver  Nines  for  $57. 

This  is  the  exact  $100  machine — not 
a  change  has  been  made.  Such  is  our 
$2,000,000  guarantee. 

Free  Trial 

Merely  mail  us  the  coupon  and  we  will 
send  you  an  Oliver  for  five  days'  free  trial. 
Try  it  at  your  office  or  at  home.  If  you 
decide  to  keep  it,  pay  us  at  the  rate  of  $3 
per  month.  If  you  return  it,  we  will 
gladly  refund  the  outgoing  transportation 
charges.  Old  machines  are  accepted  in 
exchange  at  fair  valuation. 

The  Oliver  Nine  has  the  universal 
standard  keyboard.  So  any  operator  may 
turn  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation. 
And  it  has  a  dozen  other  features  which 
attract.  It  is  greatly  simplified  in  con- 
struction, having  far  less  parts.  It  is 
noted  for  its  freedom  from  trouble,  great 
durability  and  easy  operation. 


Why  Be  Wasteful? 

Whether  you  use  one  typewriter  or 
one  hundred,  this  new  Oliver  plan  saves 
you  half. 

No  machine  does  better  work.  No 
typewriter  is  speedier.  None  are  more 
satisfactory  in  the  long  run  than  the 
Oliver  Nine. 

All  this  you  can  know  for  yourself 
very  easily.  You  are  your  own  salesman 
and  decide  for  yourself. 

Read  the  coupon.  Note  how  simple 
our  plan  is.  Then  mail  it  today  for  either 
a  free-trial  Oliver,  or  our  amazing  book 
entitled  '  The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters 
— The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  With 
the  latter  we  send  an  illustrated  catalog 
describing  the  Oliver  in  detail. 

Which  for  you?  Check  one  or  the 
other  item  on  the  coupon  now. 


Canadian  Price,  $72 

The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company 

103-A  Oliver  Typewriter  Building  Chicago,  111. 


Save 
$43 


Mail 
Today 


M  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1. 

—  m 

Z  THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  CO.,  = 

Z  103-A  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

■  | — |    Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free        ; 

5  I I    inspection.    If  I  keep  it,  I  will  pay  S57  at  the 

-  rate  of  S3   per  month.    The  title  to  remain  in  you 
5  until  fully  paid  for. 

5         My  shipping  point  is Z 

This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy. 
If  I  choose  to  return  the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back 

Z         at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days.  z 

-  I — I    Do  not  send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.    Mail 
I I    me  vour  book— "The  High  Cost  of  Typewriters 

Z         — The   Reason    and    the   Remedy,"    your    de    luxe 
catalog  and  further  information. 


Na 


Street  Address 

;  City State j 

(23.0- )     jj  Occupation  or  Business     

■^^— *! ■■  ■■■■■■III Illl I II  HI "' 
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Stop  Thief / 

And  he  does  stop  every  time  he  spots 

a  Powersteel  Autowlock.     He  knows 

.he  can't  beat  that  combination  of  Yellow  Strand 

Wire  Rope  and  unpickable  spring  lock.     At 

dealers,  $2.35,  east  of  Rockies. 

Basline  Autowline,  also  made  of  Yellow 

Strand  Rope,  gets  you   home   when   stalled. 

Has  easily-attached,  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 

At  dealers,  $5.80,  east  of  Rockies. 
Powersteel  Truckline  will  tow  home  the  biggest 
truck-load.     Reta    ;,  east  of  Rockies,  at  $11.30  with 
plain  hooks;  $12.75  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co.  new  york 

Manufacturtri  of  Celebrated    Yellow  Strand 
JVire  Rift — For  All  Industrial  Purfoiei.    CI 


w*. 
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AT 
BEST 
STANDS         ^tei 


Exclusive 

Havana     Ci^-at* 
MADE  IN  BOND 

U.S.      GUARANTEE 


—  READ     THE.     WHITE     STAMP     ON     EACH      BOX  — 


CuestaReyi 

TAMPA  —  Since  ise* 


HAVANA 


Rider  Agents  Wanted 

Everywhere  to  rids**  and  exhi-  Sa=gjg==r-  T 
bit  the  new  Ranger  "Motorbike" 
completely  equipped  with  electric 
light  and  horn,  carrier,  stand,  tool 
tank,  coaster- brake,  mud  guards 
and  anti-skid  tires.  Choice  of  44 
other  styles,  colors  and  sizes  in 
the  "Ranger"  line  of  bicycles. 
EASY  PAYMENTS  if  desired  at 
a  small  advance  over  our  Spec- 
ial Factory-to-Rider  cash  prices. 
DELIVERED  FREE  on  approval 
and  30  DAYS  TRIAL. 

TI  D  C  Q     Lamps,     Wheels, 
I  M  CO     Sundries,  and    parts 
for  all  bicycles-half  usual  prices. 

SEND  NO  MONEY  but  tell  us  exactly  what1  -.., 
you  need.  Do  not  buy  until  you  get  our  prices,  \y 
terms  and  the  big  FREE  catalog. 

MEAD 


CYCLE   COMPANY 

Dept,  P-172,      CHICAGO 


DO- IT-ALL 

PACTORS 


"DO-IT-ALL*'  Tractors  do  your  fall  plowing  and  to  Farm  successfully 
you  must  plow  in  the  fall.  VDO-IT-ALL"  Tractors  cost  less  to  buy 
than  the  keep  of  a  pair  of  horses.  It  has  6  h.  p.  on  the  belt.  Operates 
HORSE  MOWERS,  LAWN  MOWERS,  etc.  Don't  be  a  slave  to  a 
horse.     *»et  more  crops  at  less  cost.     Ask  for  Catalop  7. 

CONSOLIDATED  GASOLINE  ENGINE  CO.,  202  Fullon  Street,  New  York  City 


Here's  My 


Fireless 
Cooker 


TAKE  IT 


Wm.  Campbell 
The  Original  Fire- 
less  Cooker  Man 


Have  better  food  with  one-quarter  of  the  work. 
The  Rapid  transforms  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  into 
delicious  "treats"  for  the  table.     Cut  down  to 

^^^^^^^^^^™    "^^™    less  than  one-quarter  the  time  you  spend  over 

a  sizzling  hot  range.     Have  more  time  for  more  pleasant  home  work  —  for  more  play-time 

with  the  children — and  still  no  worry  about  mi  a's  being  ready,  cooked  to  perfection,  "on  time." 

Over  25'J,000  Rapids  in  use  prove   its  superiority. 

Write  me  NOW  —  gel   a  Rapid — Aluminum  Lined 

Throughout,  including  the  top  cover — with  Full  Equip 

ment   of  "Wear-Ever"   Aluminum    Cooking    Utensils. 


Use  It  To  Cook  Your  Meals 

For  30  Days'  FREE  TRIAL 

—  on   my   personal    money-back   guarantee.      Sec   how   1/  cuts  down 
your  fuel  bill  —  reduces  your  grocery  bill   so  that  it   more   than   pays 
for  itself  in  a  few  months — enables  you  easily  to  do  without  a  maid. 
If  your  whole  family  isn't  perfectly  delighted,  send  it  right  ba  k  and    j 
I  will  return  your  money  without  one  word  of  argument. 

Get  My  Low  Direct-From-Factory-To-You  Price 

and  FRKK  book  that  gives  full  details  of  my  plan.     Send  your  name 
and   address  on  postcard   and  say.  "Send  Me  Your  Big  Free  Book." 

Write  Quick  and  I  Will  Quote  You  Special  Low  Price 
William  Campbell  Co..  Dept.  450,  Detroit,  Mich. 


SCIENCE  AND  INV ENTION 

Continued 


THE   MARVELS   OF   MILK 


IV  /T  ILK  and  eggs  occupy  a  unique  posi- 
■i-V  A  tion  among  common  articles  of  diet, 
we  are  told  by  Dr.  Percy  G.  Stiles,  professor 
of  physiology  in  the  Harvard  Medical 
School.  The  fitness  of  most  foods  may  be 
challenged,  but  these  are  of  nature's  own 
providing.  It  is  self -e\n  dent,  says  Professor 
Stiles,  writing  in  The  forecast  (Philadelphia, 
June),  that  an  egg  contains  all  that  is 
needed  for  the  development  of  a  chick  and 
that  milk  can  be  transmuted  into  the  vari- 
ous tissues  of  a  growing  animal.  These, 
he  asserts,  would  be  justifiable  inferences 
from  the  facts  of  life,  and  confirmation  for 
them  was  long  ago  furnished  from  the 
laboratory.  To  quote  and  condense  his 
article: 

"The  perfect  adaptation  of  milk  to  its 
nutritional  purpose  has  been  demonstrated 
in  connection  with  its  mineral  content. 
Milk  may  be  dried,  completely  burned,  and 
then  the  residual  ash  may  be  analyzed.  In 
a  parallel  fashion  the  body  of  a  young  ani- 
mal maj'  be  cremated  and  the  mineral  con- 
stituents determined.  The  correspondence 
is  surprizing.  Soda,  lime,  potash,  and  mag- 
nesia— the  proportions  of  all  these  are 
nearly  identical  in  the  milk  and  in  the 
suckling.  The  same  is  true  of  the  phos- 
phates and  chlorides.  When,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  compare  the  inorganic  residues 
of  milk  and  of  blood,  for  a  given  species, 
we  find  no  agreement  whatever.  We  are 
led  to  wonder  at  the  working  of  the  cells  of 
the  mammary  gland.  As  the  production 
of  milk  goes  on  these  cells  are  dependent 
upon  the  blood  for  their  raw  material. 
But  they  do  not  transmit  to  the  milk  the 
soluble  salts  of  the  blood  by  a  simple  filtra- 
tion; they  exercise  a  most  remarkable 
selective  power. 

"It  is  not  wholly  far-fetched  to  say  that 
the  body  which  is  to  be  exists  in  solution 
in  milk.  Milk,  like  faith,  is  '  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.'  Since  the  tissues  to  be  elabo- 
rated are  composed  largely  of  proteins,  es- 
pecial interest  attaches  to  the  nitrogenous 
compounds  in  milk.  Comparison  of  milks 
provided  for  the  nourishment  of  animals 
of  different  kinds  has  disclosed  the  fact 
that  the  protein  is  always  abundant  in  spe- 
cies having  a  rapid  rate  of  growth.  The 
human  infant  takes  six  mouths  to  double 
its  weight  at  birth.  A  calf  accomplishes 
this  doubling  in  a  much  shorter  time  and. 
in  harmony  with  this,  cow's  milk  carries  a 
decidedly   higher  percentage  of  protein. 

"It  is  probably  fair  to  claim  that  a  food 
specialized  to  promote  growth  will  be 
found  valuable  in  convalescence.  Fasting, 
whether  it  is  voluntary  or  enforced  by  ill- 
ness, makes  a  draft  upon  the  tissues  in- 
cluding those  which  are  active  as  well  as 
the  adipose.  The  renewal  of  the  wasted 
organs  must  be  a  process  closely  resembling 
their  original  development  years  before. 
Milk,  which  served  so  well  in  the  former 
case,  should  be  found  almost  equally  suit- 
able in  the  later  emergency.  In  a  single 
respect  it  is  known  to  be  deficient:  It  is 
very  poor  in  iron.  The  reason  this  short- 
coming does  not  make  itself  felt  in  infancy 
is  that  the  child  is  born  with  a  store  of 
iron  which  will  suffice  for  some  months 
without  additions." 
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Most  people  nowadays  laugh  at  a  corn,  knowing  it 
is  needless.  They  know  that  all  the  pain  and  bother 
can  be  ended  in  a  jiffy. 

They  even  smile  at  themselves — smile  to  think  of 
the  ways  in  which  they  used  to  coddle  corns. 

They  smile  to  think  of  how  they  feared  dainty 
shoes — 

Of  how  they  slipped  shoes  off 
to  give  the  corn  a  respite- 

Of   how  they  frowned 
while   others  laughed, 
because    an    aching 
corn    claimed   all 
their  attention. 

They  smile  to 
think  of  howthey 
tried  to  ease  corns— 

Of  how  they 
soaked  and  pared 
and  padded — 

Of  the  hours 
they  spent  to  get 
just  brief  relief — 

Of  how  they 
kept  corns  year 
after  year,  and 
came  to  call  them 
"pet  corns." 

And  they  smile 
to  think  of  the 
old-time  treat- 
ments which 
somebody  said 
would  endcorns — 

Of  their  mus- 
siness  and  harsh- 
ness— 

Of  the  soreness  which  they  caused — 

Of  how  the  toe  often  suffered  far  more  than  the  corn. 

There  was  never  a  little  trouble  anywhere  near  so 
defiant— 

Nor  nearly  so  persistent. 

Yet  there  was  never  a  trouble  so  easily  ended,  and 
the  millions  who  laugh  at  corns  know  it. 

A  corn  today  is  like  a  dirt  spot  which  needs  but  a 
touch  of  soap. 

It  is  like  a  small  rip  which  needs  a  few  stitches. 

We  smile  at  folks  who  neglect  such  things.  And  a 
corn  nowadays  is  solely  due  to  just  such  a  trifling  neglect. 


Try  treating  a  corn  in  this  way  once  and  you'll  laugh 
at  all  corns  thereafter.  Simply  apply  a  Blue-jay  plaster. 
You  can  do  it  in  an  instant. 

Then     go    your    way  —  forget    the    corn.       It   will 
never  pain  again. 

In  about  two  days   take  the  Blue-jay  off,  and 
you'll  find  that  the  corn  is  ended. 

Sometimes  an  old,  tough  corn  proves 
obstinate.      But  it  can't    resist    this 
Blue  -  jay   method.      It    simply 
needs  another  application. 

Blue  -  jay  has 
for  years  been 
ending  corns  in 
this  way.  It  has 
proved  itself  to 
millions. 

Any  time  you 
let  it,  it  will  prove 
itself  to  you. 

It  Is  Scientific 

Blue-jay  was 
invented  by  a 
famous  chemist. 
It  is  made  by 
a  surgical  dress- 
ing house  of 
world-wide  repu- 
tation. 

It  is  the  mod- 
ern, scientific  way 
of  dealing  with  a 
corn. 
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Proved 
In  One  Minute 

You  can  prove  in  one  minute  that  Blue-jay  com- 
pletely stops  the  pain. 

You  can  prove  that  it  places  the  aching  toe  in  com- 
fortable condition. 

In  48  hours  you  will  know  that  it  ends  corns — ends 
them  completely  without  pain  or  soreness. 

You  will  know  that  any  future  corn  can  be  likewise 
ended,  the  moment  it  appears. 

You  will  know  that  corns  are  needless.  That  paring 
is  folly.  And  that  old-time  methods  ought  to  be 
abandoned. 

Why  not  prove  this  tonight? 


Bauer    &    Black,   Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products,  Chicago,   New  York,  Toronto 


How  B&B  Blue=jay  Acts 


A  is  a  felt  pad  which  stops  the  corn 
pain  by  relieving  the  pressure. 

B  is  the  B&B  wax  which  gently 
undermines  the  corn.     Note  how  the 


whole  effect  is  centered  on  the  corn. 
C  is  rubber -coated  Adhesive  which 
wraps  the  toe  comfortably  and  holds 
everything  in  place. 


Blue = jay 

The  Scientific  Corn  Ender 

Stops  Pain  Instantly — Ends  Corns  Completely 

25  Cents — At  Druggists 
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That  "New"  Market  Right  at  Hand! 

-Texas- 


There's  Farm  Wealth- 

In  1918  Texas  was  FIRST 
in  value  of  farm  products — 
the  price  received  when 
marketed — with      - 

$691,651,000 


There's  Cattle  Money- 

Texas  is  one  of  the  great 
meat-producing  states  of  the 
union.  It  ranks  third  in  the 
value  of  its   livestock   with 

$455,000,000 


Then,  There's  Oil — 

With  over  30,000  square 
miles  under  lease  at  a  cost 
of  $600,000,000  and 
$150,000,000  to  be  spent  in 
1919  in  exploration,  Texas' 
oil  industry  brings  to  land 
owners    and    wage    earners 

$750,000,000 


There  is  no  need  of  seeking  some  far-distant 
market  for  a  manufactured  product  unless  it 
has  already  conquered  Texas. 

Here  is  an  area  of  demand  right  at  home  that  is 
literally  clamoring  for  substantial  merchandise. 

It  is  a  market  able  to  buy.  It  has  plenty  of  natu- 
ral resources.  You  cannot  find  any  section  of 
Texas  which  hasn't  some  particularly  convincing 
set  of  figures  illustrating  its  buying  power. 

For  Instance:  The  El  Paso  Region 

is  one  quite  as  large  as  the  average  state,  with 
impressive  production  totals.  The  mines  in  the 
territory  served  by  El  Paso  produced  $275, 000, 000 
in  copper,  silver  and  gold  in  1918.  The  ranches 
shipped  over  400,000  head  of  cattle  to  market. 
The  irrigated  lands  nearby  produced  millions  of 
dollars'  worth  of  truck,  and  the  vineyards  millions 
more.  El  Paso  is  the  principal  jobbing  point  for 
New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  a  vast  section  of 
Old  Mexico;  and  El  Paso  itself,  with  at  least 
100,000  population,  is  no  mean  market. 

You  Cannot  Take  Texas  For  Granted 

Realize  there  are  other  zones  in  Texas  quite  as  important 
as  El  Paso;  that  each  of  them  is  a  teeming  productive 
area  with  means  to  buy;  that  reaching  them  with  the  story 
of  your  product's  worth  is  not  a  matter  to  leave  exclusively 
to  some  national  medium,  no  matter  how  great  its 
circulation.  You  should  seek  an  intimate,  man-to-man 
acquaintance  with  them  in  the  papers  they  read  every  day 


Fourteen  Papers  Ready  to  Blaze  the  Way  For  You 


Austin  American  Beaumont  Journal 

Austin  Statesman  Dallas  Daily  Times  Herald 

Beaumont  Enterprise         Dallas  Dispatch 
Waco  News  Tribune 


El  Paso  Times  Houston  Chronicle 

Fort  Worth  Record         Houston  Post 
Galveston  Tribune  San  Antonio  Light 

Waco  Times  Herald 


Any  of  Them  Will  Answer  Trade  Territory  Queries  Promptly 

Prepared  by  the  Southwestern  Advertising  Company,  Dallas,  Texas 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE   PKKUMINAKIES 

July  9.— By  a  vote  of  208  to  L15,  the 
German  National  Assembly  adopts  a 
resolution  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty. 
Ninety-five  deputies  refrained  from 
voting. 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the 
former  German  Emperor,  telegraphs 
KiiiLc  George  and  begs  him  to  desist 
in  his  effort  to  extradite  the  former 
monarch,  pledging  himself  to  assist 
the  King  in  bringing  to  light  "the  truth 
regarding  the  war  and  its  consequonces." 

July  10. — President  Ebert  of  Germany 
signs  the  bill  ratifying  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  tho  document  is  dispatched  to 
Versailles. 

July  11. — Marshal  Foch  and  representa- 
tives of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  Jugo- 
slavia appear  before  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil of  the  Peace  Conference  to  discuss 
the  movement  of  the  partizans  of  Bela 
Kun,  Hungarian  Communist  Foreign 
Minister,  against  Czecho-Slovakia  and 
Austria  and  tho  advisability  of  com- 
bined military  action  against  them. 
A  dispatch  from  Copenhagen  says  that 
the  mission  recently  sent  to  Moscow 
by  Bela  Kun,  the  Hungarian  Com- 
munist leader,  has  returned  with 
several  million  counterfeit  English  and 
French  bank-notes  to  be  used  in  fur- 
thering Bolshevik  propaganda. 
Robert  Lansing,  American.  Secretary  of 
State,  leaves  Paris  to  return  to  America. 

July  12. — Premier  Clemenceau  officially 
notifies  the  head  of  the  German  Peace 
Delegation  of  the  raising  of  the  German 
blockade. 
The  Supreme  Council  of  the  Allies 
begin  the  considertion  of  the  question 
of  raising  the  blockade  of  Russia. 

July  15. — The  question  of  the  future  fate 
of  the  former  German  Emperor  is 
taken  up  for  consideration  by  the 
Inter-Allied  Committee  on  War  Re- 
sponsibility in  Paris. 
Postmaster-General  Burleson  rescinds  tho 
order,  issued  the  day  after  war  was 
declared,  suspending  all  mail-service 
to  Germany. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  9. — Herr  Wissell,  German  Minister  of 
Economics,  resigns  when  his  schemes 
for  government  control  of  economic  re- 
construction are  defeated  in  the  Cabinet 
by  a  vote  of  13  to  1. 

July  10. — Tension  between  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  Governments  is  indi- 
cated by  dispatches  received  in  Paris 
from  Vienna  and  Budapest.  The  Aus- 
trian minister,  Dr.  Otto  Bauer,  de- 
mands the  recall  of  the  Hungarian 
Minister,  Czobed,  from  Vienna. 

July  14. — Three  thousand  Galician  Jews 
are  arrested  in  the  streets  of  Budapest, 
according  to  advices  received  at  Vienna. 
Bela  Kun,  head  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet 
Government,  declares  in  reply  to  a  Po- 
lish protest  against  these  arrests  that  it 
was  done  to  protect  Hungarian  Jews 
against  pogroms  sure  to  follow  the 
influx  of  the  Galicians. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  9. — As  the  result  of  an  advance  over 
a  front  of  70  miles  by  the  troops  of  Gen-' 
eral  Denikine,  the  Crimea  has  been 
entirely  cleared  of  Bolsheviki,  accord- 
ing to  a  War  Office  statement  issued  in 
London. 

July  10.— A  great  battle  is  reported  to  have 
been  in  progress  for  several  days  in 
eastern  Galicia  between  the  Ukrainians 
and  the  Poles,  according  to  advices  from 
Vienna.  The  Ukrainians  are  said  to  be 
forcing  the  Polish  troops  to  retire. 

July    11. — A   dispatch  from   Romanovka, 


Chase  Drednaut  Motor  Topping 

is  guaranteed  weatherproof — appropriate  in  every  detail — 
adds  to  the  beauty  and  dignity  of  any  car  and  remains  true 
in  finish  over  a  long  period  of  use. 

Perhaps  you  are  one  of  the  many,  who,  to  their  sorrow* 
accepted  without  heed,  a  top  on  its  face  value  —  look 
further  now — specify  DREDNAUT  and  be  protected  both 
by  the  material  and  our  trademark. 

If  your  top  is  made  of  DREDNAUT,  you  know  that  it  is 
the  best  to  be  had — admitting  that  it  is  costly,  yet  it  is  eco- 
nomical, owing  to  its  sterling  qualities  of  good  appearance 
and  durability. 

Do  Your  Re-topping  With  Drednaut 

Motor-car  and  top  makers  know  the  Chase  reputation  for  quality;  service 
stations,  garages  and  repair  men  can  also  test  Drednaut  by  replacing  old 
tops  with  it  and  keeping  track  of  results.  Once  used  in  this  way,  Drednaut 
soon  becomes  a  standard  for  judging  appearance  and  durability. 

The  "CHASE"  trademark  stands  for  over  seventy-one  years'  leadership 
in  manufacturing — one  of  the  several  reasons  why  leading  car  manufac- 
turers use  CHASE  DREDNAUT  MOTOR  TOPPING. 

Specify  Drednaut  for  Your  New  Car 
Likewise  when  Re-topping 


L.  C.  CHASE  &  CO.,  BOSTON 


New  York 


Detroit 


San  Francisco 


Chicago 
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Salary-Raising  Books  For 

STENOGRAPHERS 


THESE  four  volumes  by  Robert  F.  Rose,  the 
famous  shorthand  expert  and  teacher,  offer 
instruction  of  priceless  value  to  every  stenog- 
rapher. They  will  open  the  way  for  YOU  to  a 
high-salaried  position  by  giving  you  the  special 
training  that  is  necessary.  There  is  no  greater 
shorthand  authority  than  Mr.  Rose.  Director  of  the 
Rose  Expert  Shorthand  System.  He  knows  from 
thirty  years'  experience  all  the  phases  and  require- 
ments of  special  shorthand  work.  He  gives  you  the 
benefit  of  his  thorough  knowledge  in  these  books: 

HOW  TO  CONSTRUCT  SHORTHAND  PHRASES 

A  volume  of  word-signs,  phrasing  principles  and 
phrase  rules  that  will  give  far  greater  speed  to  every 
stenographer.  The  phrase-forming  in  this  hook  goes  far 
beyond  that  of  ordinary  systems,  and  gives  the  speed 
necessary  inexpert  work.  Includes  special  sections  on 
correspondence  work,  legal  terms,  court  reporting 
phrases,  etc.,  etc..  with  copious  illustrations. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  A  PRIVATE  SECRETARY 

The  qualities  that  are  essential  to  success  in  this  work. 
and  how  they  may  be  acquired,  are  explained  in  this 
book.  It  contains  examples  of  all  phases  of  the  work, 
illustrated  by  shorthand  notes.  Gives  forms  for  business 
and  diplomatic  correspondence,  facts  about  Govern- 
ment service. 'congressional  work,  etc. 

HOW  TO  BECOME  AN  EXPERT  COURT 
REPORTER 

Gives  thorough  training  in  all  phases  of  court  work, 
including  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  proceed- 
ings. Deposition  work.  etc.  Fully  illustrated  with 
samples.  Special  phrases  which  are  needed  peculiarly 
by  the  court  reporter  and  which  make  possible  the 
greatest  speed  are  listed  for  practise,  and  a  wealth  of 
invaluable  information  on  the  subject  is  given. 

HOW  TO  DO  LAW  OFFICE  STENOGRAPHY 

Explains  fully  the  stenographer's  work  in  a  law  office. 
Shows  forms  of  the  common  law  pleadings  of  Assumpsit. 
Covenant,  Debt,  Detinue,  Trespass  on  the  Case.  Certio- 
rari. Ejectment.  Garnishment.  Habeas  Corpus.  Manda- 
mus. Quo  Warranto,  etc.  Also  all  the  pleadings  in  an 
equity  proceeding  from  its  inception  to  the  final  brief  in 
the  highest  reviewing  court,  including  the  proper  forms 
and  shorthand  notes  for  complaint,  answer  affi- 
davits, etc. 

Large  volumes,  handsomely  printed  and  bound. 
Price,  $2.50  per  volume,  postpaid.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed  or  money  returned. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dept.  312,  NEW  YORK 
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English 


By  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D. 

Here  is  the  most  usable  new  bock  on  English  expression 
for  men  and  women  who  need  to  put  English  to  praciial 
use.  This  volume  explains  simply  and  directly  just  how 
you  can  make  everything  you  say  or  write  go  straight 
to  the  heart  of  your  subject  with  the  greatest  power 
and  effect. 

This  new  book  shows  you  the  factors  that  make  what 
you  say  powerful  and  convincing,  and  beautiful  in  form. 
It  points  out  the  slips  and  indiscretions  whicli  take  the 
life  out  of  your  words. 

SOLVES  THE  PUZZLES  OF  GRAMMAR 

Hundreds  of  those  difficult  and  vital  problems  of  gram- 
mar or  rhetoric  are  explained  in  brief  and  simple  form. 
When  you  are  not  sure  whether  you  should  use  "who"  or 
"whom."or"shall"or"wiIl;"  when  you  are  doubtful  about 
an  infinitive,  a  possessive  case,  a  plural,  or  some  other  lit- 
tle point;  consult  this  book  and  get  the  answer  quickly. 
Here  you  will  learn  how  to  use  figures  of  speech  to  ad- 
vantage; how  to  discriminate  between  synonyms;  how 
to  acquire  clearness  and  directness  of  style;  how  to  get  a 
broad  and  practical  vocabulary.  Hundreds  of  such  sub- 
jects are  covered.  This  book  is  invaluable  to  every  one 
who  uses  English  and  wants  to  do  it  well. 

Cloth  bound,  474  Pages.     Price,  $1 .60  net;  by  mail,  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


AFTER  you  have  PAID  for 
YOUR    LIBERTY    BONDS 

Many  thousands  of  Americans  are  paying  for  their  Lib- 
erty Bonds  on  the  installment  plan.  After  you  have 
thus  paid  for  your  bonds,  you  will  not  want  to  stop 
saving.  You  will  have  acquired  the  habit  of  thrift  and 
nothing  should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  your  keep- 
ing it  up.    As  a  first  aid  to  successful  saving,  get  a  copy  of 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  To  Save  and  What  To  Do 

with  Your  Savings 

By  T.  D.  MacGREGOR 

It  tells  you  how  thousands  of  persons  have  acquired 
financial  independence  through  their  own  efforts  and 
points  out  how  you  can  do  likewise.  What  Thrift  Is; 
The  Present  Need  for  Thrift  in  the  United  States;  Waste 
in  America;  Preparedness — Thrift's  Best  Argument; 
Teaching  Children  to  Save;  Stories  of  Thrift,  How  to 
Keep  Out  of  Debt;  Commercial  and  Industrial  Thrift; 
Home  Ownership;  Savings — Clubs  and  Associations; 
Successful  Saving  Plans;  Women  and  Money;  House- 
hold Efficiency;  Thrift  on  the  Farm;  The  Earning  Power 
of  Money;  Essentials  of  Safe  Investment;  The  Get- 
Rich-Quick  Folly;  The  Safety  and  Service  of  Banks; 
Kittle  Talks  on  a  Big  Subject;  Watchwords  of  Progress 
— 178  Quotations. 

Larfie  12mo.  Cloth.     $1.00  net;   by  mall  $1.12 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.      NEW  YORK 


Siberia,  reports  that  a  force  of  Bolshe- 
viki,  in  a  recent  surprize  attack  on  an 
American  camp  in  that  city,  killed 
twenty-one,  after  which  the  Bolsheviki 
were  repulsed  by  the  Americans.  Roland 
S.  Morris,  American  Ambassador  to  Ja- 
pan, leaves  for  Omsk  to  make  a  special 
investigation  of  the  Russian  situation. 

July  14. — A  Congress  of  representatives  of 
various  organizations  in  Siberia  meet 
at  Omsk  to  organize  support  for  the 
Siberian  Army  arrayed  against  the 
Bolsheviki. 

FOREIGN 

July  9.— The  British  dirigible  R-34,  which 
recently  reached  this  country  on  tho 
first  transatlantic  flight  from  Europe 
to  America  by  dirigible,  starts  on  her 
return  journey. 

July  11. — According  to  reports  received  at 
the  State  Department,  the  Mexican 
Government  has  confiscated  the  prop- 
erty of  the  Scottish-Mexican  Oil  Com- 
pany, a  British  company  with  several 
American  stockholders,  the  first  actual 
confiscation  that  has  come  to  light 
under  the  Carranza  decrees,  which  have 
been  the  subject  of  protests  from  the 
United  States  and  several  European 
governments. 

Owing  to  recent  disorders  at  Fiume 
between  Italian  troops  and  other  ele- 
ments of  occupation,  three  Allied  war- 
ships, one  each  from  the  American, 
British,  and  French  navies  have  been 
ordered  to  that  city.  The  situation  at 
Fiume  is  reported  to  be  more  quiet. 

An  increase  of  $1.44  a  ton  in  the  price  of 
coal  is  reported  from  London.  It  is 
said  that  this  will  enable  American 
coal-exporters  to  compete  with  the 
miners  of  Great  Britain. 

July  12. — Enver  Pasha  and  two  other 
Turkish  leaders  are  condemned  to 
death  by  a  Turkish  court  martial,  being 
found  responsible  for  Armenian  massa- 
cres during  the  war. 

July  13.— The  British  dirigible  R-34, 
commanded  by  Maj.  G.  H.  Scott, 
reaches  London  on  her  return  trip  from 
Mineola,  New  York,  seventy-five  hours 
and  three  minutes  after  the  start  was 
made. 

Italian  Socialists  publish  a  manifesto 
proclaiming  a  general  strike  July  20 
and  21  as  a  protest  against  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

July  14. — The  Lloyd  George  Government 
is  preparing  a  plan  for  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  the  British  Empire,  designed  to 
convert  its  sixty  component  countries 
into  one  nation. 

Following  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  Government  postpones  an 
enforcement  of  the  six-shilling  increase 
in  the  price  of  coal,  yielding  to  demands 
of  the  miners. 

According  to  reports  received  at  Vienna, 
the  city  of  Fiume,  recently  the  scene 
of  disorders  between  Italian  and  French 
troops,  is  again  quiet,  with  the  Italian 
Provost-Marshal  maintaining  order. 

The  murderers  of  a  number  of  American 
citizens  in  Mexico  have  been  appre- 
hended and  executed  by  the  Mexican 
Government,  according  to  a  statement 
made  in  Washington  by  the  Mexican 
Ambassador. 

July  15. — Strike  riots  occur  in  a  number  of 
places  in  Italy.  In  Sicily  rioters  raise 
a  cry  for  a  Soviet  government. 

DOMESTIC 

Julv  9. — The  war-cost  of  the  United  States 
"up  to  June  20,  1919,  was  $30,177,000,000 
according  to  a  statement  submitted  by 
Secretary  Glass  to  the  Congressional 
Appropriations  Committee. 

July  10. — Edward  N.  Hurley,  Chairman  of 
the    United    States    Shipping    Board, 


hands  in  bis  resignation  to  become  ef- 
fective August  1.  It  is  understood  that 
he  will  be  succeeded  by  John  Barton 
Payne,  of  Chicago,  General  Counselor 
of  the  Railroad  Administration. 

President  Wilson  delivers  an  address  on 
the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Peace 
Treaty,  and  submits  the  Treaty  to  the 
Senate  in  open  session.  Virtually  the 
entire  address  was  devoted  to  a  defense 
of  the  fundamental  principle  of  a 
League  of  Nations. 

Dr.  A.  Jacobi,  famous  physician  and 
specialist  in  children's  diseases,  dies  at 
his  homo  at  Lake  George,  New  York, 
aged  eighty-nine. 

July  12. — President  Wilson  vetoes  the  re- 
peal of  the  Daylight^Saving  Law. 

Dr.  Max  Muller,  one  of  the  foremost 
Egyptologists  in  the  world,  dies  by 
drowning,  at  Wildwood,  New  Jersey. 

July  13. — Governor  Smith  of  New  York 
issues  a  proclamation  calling  a  special 
term  of  the  Supreme  Court  for  the 
investigation  by  a  grand  jury  of  criminal 
anarchy  and  other  acts  directed  against 
organized  government. 
The  United  States  Shipping  Board,  in  an 
effort  to  settle  the  troubles  between  the 
steamship  owners  and  striking  seamen, 
grants  a  wage-increase  approximating 
10  per  cent,  to  employees  of  vessels 
operated  from  Atlantic  and  the  Gulf 
ports. 

The  "wets"  in  the  House  begin  a  fight 
on  the  Volstead  Prohibition  Bill  by 
asking  for  amendments  which  will  have 
the  effect,  if  adopted,  to  strike  out  the 
provision  dealing  with  war-time  prohibi- 
tion; to  kill  the  definition  declaring 
intoxicating  all  liquors  containing  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  cent,  of  alcohol; 
to  insert  a  provision  permitting  2.75 
per  cent,  beer,  and  to  strike  out  the 
provision  prohibiting  holding  liquors  for 
beverage  purposes  outside  the  home. 

All  the  Republican  members  of  the 
Senate  unite  in  proposing  four  reserva- 
tions to  the  League  of  Nations,  provid- 
ing that  it  be  made  clear  that  the 
United  States  does  not  undertake  to 
guarantee  the  political  and  territorial 
integrity  of  every  member  state  against 
external  aggression;  that  the  LTnited 
States  expressly  reserves  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  from  interference  by  the 
League;  that  the  country  reserves  all 
domestic  questions  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  League ;  and  that  the  United 
States  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
from  the  League  upon  two  years'  notice, 
regardless  of  whether  other  member 
states  consider  its  obligations  under  the 
League  as  fulfilled. 

July  14. — The  contest  in  the  House  over 
the  amendments  proposed  to  the 
prohibition  bill  by  the  "wets"  ends  in 
victory  for  the  "drys,"  the  bill  remain- 
ing as  it  was  originally  drafted  except 
for  minor  amendments  correcting  its 
language. 

An  attempt  in  the  House  to  pass  the 
repeal  of  the  Daylight-Saving  Law 
over  the  President's  veto  fails,  the 
vote  standing  247  to  135,  which  was 
eight  votes  less  than  the  two-thirds 
of  the  members  present  necessary  to 
pass  the  repeal. 

President  Wilson  receives,  at  Washing- 
ton, a  mission  from  Abyssinia,  sent  to 
this  country  to  congratulate  the  Amer- 
ican Government  on  the  victory  of  the 
Allied  nations. 

■ 

The  immediate  resumption  of  commercial 
relations  with  Germany  by  American 
business  men  is  authorized  in  export 
and  import  rulings  issued  by  the  War 
Trade  Board  section  of  the  State 
Department. 

Thomas  Nelson  Page,  Ambassador  to 
Italy,  arrives  in  the  United  States, 
for  the  purpose  of  handing  in  his 
resignation  as  Ambassador. 
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Gun  Tap 


How  GTD  Helped  to  Build 
a  Better  Marine  Engine 


Acorn 
Die 


Snap  Gage 


Our  booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends" 
suggests  ten  questions  every  executive, 
plant  superintendent  or  purchasing 
agent  ought  to  ask.  Your  copy  is  ready 
for  mailing. 


THE  cooperation  of  a  GTD 
engineer  helped  a  marine  en- 
gine manufacturer  build  a  better, 
more  compact,more  efficient  engine. 

American  shipping  nceda  de- 
manded an  improved  American- 
built  product.  Foreign  engines, 
especially  those  of  the  Diesel  type, 
had  been  thought  superior  to  ours. 

As  his  first  problem  this  manu- 
facturer saw  that  the  best  engine 
he  could  build  might  become  use- 
less, if  vital  bolts  or  nuts  should  jar 
loose  under  pressure  and  strain. 
He  knew  that  upon  the  precise  fit 
of  the  thousand  threaded  parts  in 
his  product  depended  its  success. 

He  sent  for  a  GTD  engineer — 
who  recommended  tools  which 
would  cut  threads,  if  need  be,  to  the 
limits  of  a  ten  thousandth  of  an  inch. 

These  tools  reduced  the  manu- 
facturer's assembly  costs.  They 
made  the  work  easier  for  his  work- 
men, at  the  same  time  helping;  him 


to  produce  a  better  and  stronger 
engine. 

They  made  it  possible  for  him 
to  use  smaller  bolts,  nuts  and 
screws,  thus  reducing  the  amount 
of  metal  in  the  engine,  while  each 
thread  had  been  made  to  fit  the 
other  so  accurately  that  the  possi- 
bility of  their  jarring  loose  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum. 

Whether  you  manufacture  en- 
gines, machines,  implements  or  ap- 
pliances, the  fit  of  the  threaded  parts 
in  your  product  is  of  supreme  im- 
portance to  you. 

It  will   pay  you   to  let  a  G  T  D 

engineer  look  overyour  blue  prints, 
as  was  done  by  this  marine-engine 
builder. 

The  time  and  service  of  our  men, 
based  on  forty  years  of  experience, 
is  freely  offered — and  their  sugges- 
tions may  save  you  thousands  of 
dollars  in  producing  a  better  and 
more  efficient  product. 
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TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greenfield,  Mas sachtxsetts,  U.S.A. 

World  s  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Screw  Cuttinglbols 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


ALIENS  LEAVING   OUR  SHORES  IN 

LARGE   NUMBERS— WHAT  IF  WE 

HAD   HAD   NO   IMMIGRATION? 

AX  exodus  of  aliens  "is  growing  like  a 
mania,"  and  "  1,200  foreigners  are  leav- 
ing New  York  every  day,"  so  said  recent 
head-lin<  s  in  New  York  newspapers,  the  rea- 
son being  a  temporary  scarcity  of  work, 
comparatively  large  savings,  and  a  desire 
to  see  relatives.  The  exodus  seems  to  have 
become  most  pronounced  among  Italians, 
Greeks,  and  Serbians.  These  "form  a 
large  proportion  of  the  line  which  may  be 
seen  every  day  outside  the  Customs  House 
entrance,  within  which  they  are  exam- 
ined by  officials."  The  average  amount 
of  money  carried  by  the  emigrants  was 
believed  to  be  about  $2,000.  On  amounts 
in  excess  of  §1,000  Itahans,  Greeks,  and 
Serbians  are  required  to  pay  12  per  cent, 
as  income  tax.  Eighty  per  cent,  of  the 
returning  aliens  are  Italians.  There  are 
few  Scandinavians,  but  large  numbers  of 
Greeks  and  Serbians.  The  vast  majority 
did  not  intend  to  come  back,  altho  many 
said  that  in  four  or  five  j^ears  they  ex- 
pe"ted  to  return.  Some  of  the  Italians 
frankly  said  their  desire  was  to  purchase 
a  farm  in  Italy  with  the  money  they  had 
laid  away  under  swollen  war-wages. 

Many  Italians  and  Greeks  had  money 
enough  to  allow  them  to  "five  and  support 
their  families  at  home  in  comfort  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives."  Thousands  among 
them  were  composed  of  workers  released 
by  industries  which  were  producing  ex- 
clusively war-materials  at  greatly  in- 
creased capacities.  Few  of  them  saw  that 
shortage  of  work  was  only  temporary.  The 
average  age  of  the  aliens  going  home  was 
about  forty-five.  Scarcity  of  space  in  the 
steerages  of  passenger-ships  prevented  the 
outpouring  from  growing  greater.  There 
were  usually  about  2,500  on  the  waiting- 
list.  The  office  forces  of  various  depart- 
ments dealing  with  what  had  become 
almost  "  bulk  exportation  of  illiterate 
humanity"  had  been  doubled  and  trebled. 
Fourteen  months  ago  six  customs  clerks 
did  everything  necessary.  Now  there  are 
seventy-five.  Commenting  on  the  exodus, 
the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  says: 

"Recently  three  steamers  left  this  port 
for  Italy  with  more  than  five  thousand 
passengers  on  board,  much  more  than  half 
of  whom  were  returning  to  their  native 
land  after  being  occupied  in  industries 
and  trade  here.  They  may  have  high 
hopes  of  helping  to  build  up  industries 
and  trade  over  there  and  the  intention 
of  staying  permanently  for  the  purpose, 
with  no  continued  tide  moving  in  this 
direction.  This  movement  is  not  limited 
to  Italians  or  to  aliens  who  have  not 
become  American  citizens,  and  how  long  it 
will  continue  no  man  can  tell.  As  our 
industries  and  trade  get  fully  readjusted 
and  foreign  commerce  is  built  up  in  both 
directions,  there  may  lie  another  turn 
in  the  tide. 

"A  good  deal  of  money  has  been  col- 
lected  from  these  departing  aliens  in  the 
way  of  income  tax*.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
more  than  $1,000,000,000  since  the  process 
began,  and  averaged  over  $350,000  a 
month.  It  has  amounted  once  or  twice  to 
more  than  $20,000  in  a  day.  On  the 
other  hand,  many  of  these  migrating 
persons  had  savings  invested  here  which 
ihe.\  carry  away  with  them.  The  effect 
of  that  is  not  likely  to  be  seriously  felt. 
Possibly    the   draft   from    the   labor   force 


will  be,  and  may  run  through  various 
lines  of  production  and  trade.  Large 
plans  are  being  laid  for  building  tip  in- 
dustries and  trade,  including  agencies  of 
transportation  on  land  and  sea,  in  which 
much  labor  will  be  employed,  especially 
when  development  gets  well  under  way 
in  other  countries.  That  will  have  effect 
upon  the  movement  of  labor  between 
nations.  It  can  not  now  be  calculated, 
but  it  may  induce  a  change  of  policy  in 
dealing  with  it.  There  is  special  need  of 
long-sightedness  in  these  days." 

In  another  article  the  same  paper  notes 
that  an  Interracial  Council  has  been 
formed  "with  a  view  to  cheeking  this 
movement,  and,  if  practicable,  reversing 
it."  Its  main  purpose  is  declared  to  be 
"to  improve  conditions  for  bringing  these 
foreign  elements  into  harmony  with  Amer- 
ican ideas,  with  a  better  knowledge  of 
conditions  and  of  principles  and  methods." 
Of  this  purpose  an  essential  feature  is 
"the  spread  of  the  native  language  of  the 
United  States,  an  elementary  knowledge 
of  its  history  and  Government,  and  a 
cooperation  of  natives  in  bringing  about  a 
more  complete  coalescence."  In  other 
words,  what  is  needed  most  is  "the 
Americanization  of  those  who  come  to  this 
country  to  live  and  become  citizens."  The 
Interracial  Council,  in  a  prospectus,  ad- 
vocates making  the  country  "a  one- 
language  country."  We  have  three  million 
people,  it  says,  who  do  not  speak  English 
and  6,000,000  who  do  not  read  or  write  it. 
Instead  of  becoming  interested  in  this 
country  and  investing  their  money  in 
homes  here,  they  are  taking  out  of  the 
country  $1,400,000,000,  according  to  a 
calculation  made  for  this  prospectus,  a 
sum  which  does  not  seem,  however,  to  refer 
specially  to  those  who  are  actually  going 
out  with  their  families,  but  includes  also 
sums  of  money  sent  away  for  investment. 

The  Council  would  make  our  foreign- 
language  press  pro-American,  not  by  sup- 
pression, nor  by  elimination,  but  by  mak- 
ing wholesome  use  of  it.  It  believes  also 
that  the  way  to  forestall  the  I.  W.  W.  and 
Bolsheviki  is  to  see  that  the  foreign-born 
get  the  right  idea  about  American  business, 
life,  and  opportunities,  and  not  to  "leave 
the  whole  field  to  the  agitator."  The 
Council  contends  that  the  heart  of  the 
whole  situation  "is  the  foreign-language 
press,  which  should  be  "put  on  an  Amer- 
ican basis  in  its  business  methods  and  its 
point  of  view,  and  in  material  printed 
and  advertising  patronage."  Then  "a 
large  part  of  the  battle  will  be  won."  If 
we  are  to  reach  the  foreign-born  it  must  be 
through  their  societies  and  leaders  and 
through  their  press;  that  is,  "not  by  con- 
trol, but  by  cooperation."  The  Inter- 
racial Council  includes  business  and  labor 
men  and  racial  leaders.  It  is  directing 
its  effort,  "not  for  profit,  but  for  the 
benefit  of  business  America."  Commenting 
on  these  ideas,  The  Journal  of  Commerce 
says: 

"Whatever  forces  may  be  under  this 
movement  or  back  of  it,  there  is  no  doubt 
about  the  desirability  of  the  results  which 
it  professes  to  be  working  for.  There  is 
great  need  of  a  new  policy  of  Amereaniza- 
tion  for  foreign  elements  in  the  population: 
That  has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated 
by  the  experience  we  have  been  going 
through  in  the  last  four  or  five  years  and 
the  condition  we  are  in  now.  There  are 
crude   un-American   elements   which   have 


been  seriously  troublesome.  The  fault  has 
not  been  all  on  one  side,  that  of  em- 
ployers or  that  of  workingmen;  and 
what  is  specially  needed  now  is  a  mutual 
understanding  and  harmonious  cooperation. 
One  of  the  dangers  of  the  time  is  a  diminu- 
tion in  the  volume  and  quality  of  produc- 
tion on  various  lines  and  in  the  effective 
interchange  and  distribution  of  results. 
In  time  past  the  factors  and  agencies  in 
these  processes  have  come  far  short  of 
attainable  results,  and  by  proper  co- 
operation and  harmony  they  could  achieve 
much  greater  and  better  effect,  tho  the 
number  engaged  in  action  and  the  time 
devoted  to  it  should  be  materially  lessened. 
It  is  time  for  a  firm  step  forward  in  industry 
and  business  as  well  as  in  Government 
and  public  conduct." 

The  situation  has  led  a  writer  in  the 
New  York  Times  to  point  to  one  element 
in  the  situation  "which  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all,  but  it  receives  little  or 
no  consideration."  This  is  the  problem, 
"What  would  have  happened  if,  during  the 
century  and  a  half  of  our  national  life, 
we  had  received  no  immigration? "  The 
writer  points  to  a  school  of  economists 
who  have  reasoned  from  a  "biological 
axiom"  that  as  the  rate  of  increase  in 
population  is  determined  solely  by  the 
supply  of  fertile  land  and  food,  therefore 
the  twenty  millions  who  have  come  to  our 
shores  "have  prevented  the  birth  of  twenty 
millions  of  native-born  Americans."  Along 
this  line  the  Times  writer  proceeds  to  say: 

' '  In  Colonial  American  families  the  birth- 
rate had  been  small  before  leaving  Great 
Britain,  but  increased  amazingly  on  Amer- 
ican soil,  all  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries.  In  1751,  when  our 
population  was  about  one ,  million,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  said  that  the  immigrants 
who  had  produced  this  number  were  gen- 
erally believed  to  have  numbered  less  than 
eighty  thousand — a  gain  of  over  twelve- 
fold in  little  more  than  a  century.  In 
some  parts  of  the  Colonies  the  people, 
without  the  aid  of  immigration,  doubled  in 
twenty-five  years,  and  there  were  localities 
in  which  they  doubled  in  less  than  twenty 
years.  Up  to  1820,  the  entire  population 
of  New  England  and  of  the  regions  settled 
from  New  England  came  from  immigrants 
who  numbered  not  over  twenty  thousand. 
These  mainly  arrived  between  1620  and 
1640,  the  immigration  from  1640  to  1820 
being  virtually  nil.  Many  writers,  in- 
cluding Sydney  G.  Fisher,  Edward  Jarvis, 
and  Gen.  Francis  Walker,  have  said  that 
the  subsequent  checking  in  native  growth 
came  as  a  result  of  the  great  wave  of  im- 
migration which  began  in  1820.  If  it  had 
not  been  for  this,  they  say,  our  total 
population,  exclusively  derived  from  the 
elder  stock,  would  now  be  as  great  as,  or 
even  greater  than,  it  is. 

"This  would  have  meant,  of  course, 
that  our  railways  would  have  been  built 
and  our  factories  manned  by  American 
laborers.  A  doubt  is  permissible,  in  spite 
of  the  'biological  axiom,'  whether  they 
would  have  been  forthcoming  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  accomplish  the  results  we  have 
to-day.  A  rise  in  the  standards  of  living, 
to  say  nothing  of  increasing  luxury,  such 
as  became  inevitable  with  the  development 
of  tli  'continent,  would  probably  have  acted 
as  a  check  on  the  birth-rate.  But  the  slow- 
ing down  of  our  development  might  not 
have  been  an  unmixed  calamity.  What  we 
lost  in  the  sum  total  of  wealth  we  should 
probably  have  gained  in  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  what  we  had — fewer  swollen 
fortunes  and  less  poverty. 

"One  result  of  recruiting  our  population 
from   foreign  peoples  has   been  peculiarly 
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Massillon.Ohio 
February   6th,   1918 
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The  Addressograph  Co., 

901   W.    Van   Bur  en   at., 
Chicago,    111. 

Gentlemen  :- 

We  once   said   the   Addressograph  oould  not   bo 
used   to  advantage   In  writing  our  pay   forme  —    too  many 
changes,    eto.      But  actual    experience    hao  proved   It   to 
be  a.  great   time  and  labor   sever  —  more  Important,    It 
positively   eliminates  all   errors   In   transcribing,   as  Is 
frequently   the   case  when  pay   rolls  are   oopled  by  pen  or 
typerrrl  ter. 

Is   It  any  wonder  we   telegraphed  you  for  a 
complete  new  pay  roll   Addressograph  ecjilpment    to  replace 
the  one  destroyed  by  fire? 

Yours    truly, 

THE  CENTRAL   STEEL  COMPART 
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RESULTS  Thai 

Turn  Doubters 

Into  Boosters! 

"'HE    man    who    says   he 
*  cannot  use  an  Addresso- 
graph,  quickly   changes  his 
mind  when  he  sees  this  re- 
markable machine  at  work. 

His  preconceived  notion  that  the 
Addressograph  is  used  solely  for  ad- 
dressing envelopes  vanishes  when  he 
finds  thousands  of  concerns  in  nearly 
500  different  lines  of  business  using 
their  Addressographs  for  imprinting 
names,  dates,  symbols  and  other  data 
on  every  form,  large  or  small. 

The  various  models  of  the 
Addressograph — the  graphotype  for 
handling  plate  changes  and  additions 
— the  various  attachments,  overcome 
all  objections. 

Investigation  costs  nothing — may  save 
you  a  great  deal. 


Chicago 


New  York 
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unfortunate.       For     an     fingfeh-Gpcalring 

American  to  accept  certain  forms  of  hand- 
labor  is  to  fall  quite  out  of  his  natural 
sphere.  Any  form  of  brain-work,  however 
humble  or  ill-paid, appears  to  be  preferable. 
We  have  thus  vast  numbers  of  middle-class 
Americans  living  on  salaries  actually  less 
than  the  wages  of  foreign  hand-laborers. 
And  among  these  middle-class  people  the 
birth-rate  is  alarmingly  small.  Above  all, 
the  unregulated  influx  of  foreigners,  ignor- 
ant of  our  ways,  has  brought  a  loss  in  the 
vigor  and  integrity  of  our  native  institu- 
tions. Bolshevism  and  socialism  also  very 
largely  are  the  product  of  the  people  who 
have  bees  welcomed  by  captains  of  indus- 
try intent  on  immediate  material  results. 

"Our  lofty  sentiments  and  our  material- 
ism are  alike  wounded  by  the  proposal  to 
limit  immigration  by  means  of  selective 
tests.  But  if  the  result  is  to  convince  cur 
middle-class  respectables  of  the  dignity  and 
worth  of  hand-labor  and  at  the  same  time 
to  guard  the  integrity  of  our  free  institu- 
tions, there  will  be  a  compensation." 

THE  UPWARD    MOVEMENT   IN 
BUILDING 

Another  "sharp  gain"  in  building  per- 
mits is  reported  in  Dun's  Review,  which 
regards  the  gain  as  "further  concrete 
evidence  of  a  wide-spread  revival  of  con- 
struction activities."  Permits  issued  in 
June  at  101  of  the  country's  representative 
cities  involved  an  estimated  expenditure 
of  $114,582,111,  which  was  a  total  "not 
only  193.7  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the 
$39,009,011  of  the  same  month  of  1918, 
but  the  largest  of  any  month  in  a  long 
period,  and  contrasted  with  $94,284,615  at 
104  centers  in  May  of  this  year,  $73,366,125 
at  101  cities  in  April,  and  $51,282,735  at  102 
points  in  March."  Each  month  this  year, 
aside  from  January,  "has  shown  more  or 
less  expansion  over  the  1918  figures,  the 
increase  in  May  being  110.7  per  cent.,  in 
April,  89.5  per  cent.,  in  March,  54.5  per 
cent.,  and  in  February,  15.0  per  cent." 
What  recent  returns  had  made  clear  to 
Dun's  Review  was  the  fact  that  "expecta- 
tions of  declining  prices  of  materials,  rather 
generally  entertained  earlier  in  the  year, 
have  been  largely  dissipated,  if  not  wholly 
eliminated,  and '  that  important  work 
which  had  long  been  held  in  abeyance  is 
now  going  forward."  Further  comments 
are  made  with  a  table  of  returns  from  cities: 

"Continued  augmentation  of  the  value 
of  permits  is  shown  in  Greater  Now 
York,  the  June  total,  $25,658,124.  being 
59.3  per  cent,  above  that  of  May  and  no 
less  than  628.7  per  cent,  greater  than  the 
small  aggregate  of  $3,520,642  of  June,  191 S. 
Comparing  with  the  latter  period,  all  of 
the  five  boroughs  contribute  substantially 
to  the  excellent  exhibit,  the  gains  in  Man- 
hattan, the  Bronx,  Brooklyn,  and  Queens 
being  especially  noteworthy,  while  outside 
the  metropolis  the  permits,  $88,923,987, 
excee/1  by  150.6  per  cent,  those  of  June, 
last  year.  Of  the  one  hundred  cities,  only 
eight  disclose  reduction,  and  at  many  of 
the  remaining  ninety-two  centers  tho 
increases  are  striking.  Included  among 
the  more  important  of  these  are  Balti- 
more Boston,  Chicago, 
apolis,  Philadelphia,  and 
returns,  in  detail,  follow: 

June 

Akron 

Albany 

Allentown 

Atlanta 

Baltimore.  .  .  . 
Binghamton .  . 
Birmingham.  . 

Boston 

Bridgeport.  .  . 

Buffalo 

Butte 

Camden 

Canton 

Charleston,  W. 

( 'bicago 

Cincinnati 
Columbus,  <  i 

Covington 

I  tavenporl . . . 


Va.. 


Detroit, 

Minne- 

St.   Lorn 

s.     Tho 

1919 

1918 

12,346,388 

$812,550 

342,460 

105,245 

114,450 

119,925 

1,181,037 

449,203 

o,080,692 

474,600 

324,446 

130,750 

295,097 

78,188 

2,746,264 

1,166,298 

698,692 

241,655 

1 ,576,009 

687,000 

135,643 

52,155 

'.'74,204 

169,995 

471370 

205,075 

230,820 

125,350 

11,416,600 

4,062,500 

902.100 

474,895 

648,660 

325,870 

76,026 

4.5(H) 

345,747 

69,887 

June                                             1919  1918 

Dayton $864,853  $395,112 

Denver 521,650  225.600 

Des  Moines 532,140  143,099 

Detroit 6.649,045  3,012,975 

Duluth .'77,863  410,672 

St.  I/ouis 54,050  167,825 

El  Paso 221,297  58,727 

Erie 223,581  285,925 

Ft.  Smith •         208,000  11.400 

H.Wayne 245,143  123.155 

r  t.  Worth 750,663  242,989 

Grand  Rapids 637,010  91,580 

Harrisburg 480,850  28,800 

Hartford 777,939  487,645 

Houston 598,552  125,626 

Indianapolr,                   1,044,260  ,541,651 

Jacksonville 304,795  38,365 

Jersey  City 475,293  1,232,547 

Kansas  City,  Kan .        ..                         170,276  97.475 

Kansa;  City,  Mo                                       937.550  698,820 

Lawrence 145,460  42\M>s 

Lincoln 161,380  141,961 

Los  Aneeles. . .                                      1.914,470  778,780 

Louisville . . . ,             473,503  1 78,5 1 2 

Manchester 57,445  27,720 

Memphis 524,340  150,607 

Milwaukee 1 ,407,640  670,898 

Minneapolis 1,351,985  490,235 

Mobile 23,675  21,000 

Montgomery 58,537  23,936 

Muskogee 53,350  70,400 

Nashville 495,622  33.275 

Newark 1.430,885  580,921 

New  Bedford 434,300  68,150 

New  Haven 784,528  179,012 

New  Orleans 422,865  101.7S1 

Norfolk 1,097,463  311.785 

Oakland 704,782  589,422 

Omaha 634,320  467,650 

Paterson 359,492  133,309 

Peoria 1,068,965  103.430 

Philadelphia 7,249,175  1,671,900 

Pittsburg 1,160,796  976,259 

Portland,  Me-. 96,935  18,840 

Portland,  Ore 1.063,118  476,230 

Pueblo 43,200  41,6f>2 

Reading 200.100  60,800 

Richmond 634,625  198,548 

Rochester 597,066  293,415 

Saginaw 246,233  98,396 

St.  Joseph 187,855  22,565 

St.  Louis 2,016,711  891,863 

St.  Paul 1.056,432  276,696 

Salt  Lake 273,405  165,815 

San  Francisco 1,516,778  1,115,339 

Savannah 97,100  17,225 

Schenectady 143,855  84,240 

Scranton 165,310  43,085 

Seattle 1,755,795  1,023,525 

Shreveport 174,673  36,401 

Sioux  City 820,475  139,150 

South  Bend 961,878  63,148 

Spokane 330,620  13.150 

Springfield,  111 173,390  63,285 

Springfield,  &.KS 927,864  132,900 

Superior 1 19,265  57,285 

Syracuse 840,695  170,223 

Tampa 75,650  31,430 

Terre  Haute 80,545  77,745 

Tacoma 364,357  240,303 

Toledo 654,832  507,534 

Topeka 152,790  27,645 

Trov 66,633  27,200 

Utica 330,085  179,375 

Washington 2,780,986  755,465 

Wheeling 21,000  18,714 

Wichita 801,340  419,350 

Wilkes-Barre 42,832  56,527 

Wilmington 649,889  452,484 

Worcester 491,973  307,914 

Youngstown 769,820  442,567 

Total $S8,923,987  $35,488,369 

New  York  (  it',: 

Manhattan $10,700,280  $1,215,100 

Bronx 2,785,700  264,300 

Brooklyn 7,379,545  1,522,827 

Queens 4,401,161  403,954 

Richmond...                                             391,432  114,461 

Total.  . . . $25,658,124  $3,520,642 

June,    101  Cities $114,582,111  $39,009,011 

Mav,    104  Cities 94,284,615  44,743,448 

April,   101  Cities. .  " 73,366,125  38,718,202* 

Mar.,    102  Cities 51,282,735  33,197,513 

Feb.,      97  Cities 29,074,283  25,275,348 

Jan.,       94  Cities 18,992,072  25,245,136 

Dec,     101  Cities 16,320,984  28,656,867 

Nov.,     99  Cities 15,351,136  37.831.4:4 

Oct.,     106  Cities 22,401,591  41,849,628 

AFTER   OUR   CIVIL  WAR  AND   AFTER 
THE  WORLD   WAR 

Recalling  the  after-t he-war  conditions  of 
the  pasl  eight  months,  in  the  light  of  those 
which  immediately  followed  our  Civil  War, 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  remarks  that  while  history  "does 
not  exactly  repeal  itself,  it  certainly  has  a 
most  remarkable  way  of  paralleling  itself." 
This  fact  the  writer  believes  to  be  due  to 
"the  common  factors  of  human  nature 
which  change  seldom  and  slightly."  Firsi 
Of  till  he  notes  that  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States  during  the  late  war 
"closely  paralleled  those  of  fifty  or  more 
Vears  ago."  Wholesale  prices  of  commodi- 
ties in  general  started  to  advance  rapidly 
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in  1861,  and  wore  followed  more  leisurely 
by  retail  prices.  The  wages  of  labor  fol- 
lowed these  as  third  in  order  of  successive 
increase.  This  order  of  advance  was  the 
usual  and  natural  one,  and  it  was  found 
to  have  occurred,  not  only  in  the  United 
States  during  the  three  or  four  years  of  the 
World  War,  but  also  "in  most  modern 
countries  under  like  war  -  conditions." 
When  the  second  stage  of  the  changes 
wrought,  is  considered,  the  illustration, 
he  finds,  "just  as  pertinent  as  in  the 
earlier  stage,  for  the  lowering  of  priced 
after  the  Civil  War."     He  continues: 

"Wholesale  prices  began  slowly  to 
rocede  during  April,  1867).  The  first  real 
signs  of  it  appeared  about  the  middle  of 
the  month,  during  the  days  that  (lapsed 
between  the  surrender  of  Lee  to  (5  rant  at 
Appomatox,  Va.,  on  April  9,  and  the 
surrender  of  J.  E.  Johnston  to  Sherman 
near  Durham,  N.  C,  on  April  26.  These 
two  surrenders  virtually  ended  hostilities, 
but  the  United  States  Government  did  not 
officially  declare  the  war  ended  by  the 
Presidential  proclamation  of  Andrew  .John- 
son until  April  2,  1866.  This  applied  to 
all  the  former  Confederate  States  except 
Texas.  A  further  proclamation  on  August 
20,  1866,  declared  the  war  ended  in  that 
State  and  everywhere  in  the  United  States. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  about  sixteen 
months  elapsed  between  the  ending  of 
hostilities  and  the  final  legal  termination 
of  the  war.  It  is  now  eight  months,  or 
about  half  that  time,  since  the  armistice 
of  last  November  was  signed,  and  the  ten- 
dency toward  change  in  wholesale  prices 
has  been  much  the  same. 

"Following  the  ending  of  the  Civil  War 
retail  prices,  which  had  remained  very 
high,  declined  slowly  and  gave  but  little 
sign  of  recession  until  the  fall  of  1865, 
and  after  the  crops  of  that  year  were  har- 
vested. The  downward  movement  was 
extremely  slow  in  most  commodities,  and 
hardly  reached  what  might  be  considered  a 
normal  level  until  eight  or  ten  years  later. 
Most  interesting  of  all,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  wages  of  labor  showed  little  or  no 
sign  of  recession   until  about   1868,   three 

years  after  the  war  had  closed." 

• 
The   writer  proceeds    to    recall    that    it 

was  "the  tremendous  expansion  of  agricul- 
tural production,  owing  to  the  rapid  settle- 
ment of  the  rich  lands  of  the  Middle  W'est, 
and  the  growth  of  manufactures,  due  to 
new  inventions  and  greater  efficiency  of 
industrial  labor  and  management,  which 
accelerated  the  lowering  of  prices  during 
the  decade  following  the  Civil  War."  He 
reminds  us,  therefore,  that,  in  the  present 
emergency,  it  can  only  be  by  increased 
production  that  there  can  be  effected  "a 
lower  cost  of  living  with  real  solid  pros- 
perity on  the  part  of  labor,  of  business 
in  general,  and  the  consuming  public  in 
particular."  More  of  healthy  work,  and 
the  consequent  result  in  more  production, 
he  declares  to  be  "the  one  great  cure  for 
unrest,  political,  economic,  and  intellectual, 
for  unrest  in  these  three  fields  is  inevitably 
interrelated  and  dependent  the  one  upon  the 
other."     He  gives  "one  final  warning:" 

"There  is  one  final  warning  in  the  his- 
torical parallel  as  mentioned  above.  The 
Civil  War  was  followed  by  speculation, 
increased  expansion  of  credit,  and  reckless 
investment,  with  special  reference  to  oil, 
railroads,  etc.  This  also. was  followed  by 
'Black  Friday'  in  1869,  and  by  the  'hard 
times'  of  the  succeeding  years,  which 
culminated  in  the  panic  of  1873  and  the 
labor  troubles  of  1877.  Fortunately  for 
our  immediate  future,  those  in  present 
control  of  our  banking  and  financial  inter- 
ests are  well  aware  of  these  experiences 
of  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  for  its  own  good  the  investing  public 
in  general  will  not  forget  what  happened 
at  that  time.  It  is  the  unthinking  person 
who  always  pays  the  penalty  after  all." 
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TRANSACT 
ALL  FINANCIAL  BUSINESS 
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7%e  CONTINENTAL  and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

COMMERCIAL  BANKING,  FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC.  SAV- 
INGS. PERSONAL  TRUSTS.  CORPORATE  TRUSTS  AND 
CORPORATE  AGENCIES.  SAFE  DEPOSIT.  SAFEKEEPING 
FOREIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  SECURITIES.  INVESTMENT  SE- 
CURITIES. FINANCING  GOVERNMENT  ISSUES.  FINANCING 
INDUSTRIES,  MUNICIPALITIES,  RAILROADS  AND  UTILITIES 

Continental  and  Commercial 
National  Bank  of  Chicago 

Continental  and  Commercial 
Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CHICAGO,  U.  S.  A. 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Gompton  Service 
Adds  Security  to 
Municipal   Bonds 


Before  the  Compton  Company  con- 
summates its  purchase  of  an  issue 
of  bonds,  the  Company's  attorneys 
carefully  investigate  all  conditions 
surrounding  the.  issue,  to  satisfy 
themselves  that  every  legal  require- 
ment has  been  complied  with. 

In  investigating  issues  of  Municipal 
Bonds  the  ratio  between  net  bonded 
debt  and  the  assessed  value  of  the 
property  in  the  issuing  community 
is  determined.  Also  the  financial 
statement  of  the  estimated  actual 
value  ot  the  taxable  property  is 
checked  up  to  determine'  the  real 
margin  of  safety. 

Our  investigation  extends  beyond 
the  verification  of  the  legality  of 
an  issue  of  bonds.  We  take  into 
account  the  population,  character 
of  industries  and  transportation 
facilities  of  the  issuing  community, 
and  the  character  of  the  soil  of  the 
territory  surrounding  and  support- 
ing it.  These  are  all  factors  which 
determine  the  potential  prosperity 
of  the  community  issuing  the  bonds. 

Bonds  issued  under  such  safeguards 
are  not  a  burden  on  the  issuing 
community  and  are  therefore  popu- 
lar and  have  a  good-will  value  in 
addition  to  unquestioned  legality 
and  security. 

Our  great  facilities,  organization  and  re- 
sources enable  us  to  render  such  service. 
The  fact  that  we  do  so  carefully  investigate 
every  bond  issue  we  buy  adds  attractive- 
ness to  th^  bonds  themselves.  Our  ex- 
tensive dealings  in  high-grade  bonds  and 
our  intimate  touch  with  the  financial 
centers  of  America,  through  our  system  of 
exclusive  private  wires  between  our  differ- 
ent offices,  provide  a  splendid  market  for 
our  customers. 

Municipal  Bonds  are  unusually  attractive 
now,  because  of  their  tax  exemption  fea- 
tures. If  you  are  interested  in  increasing 
your  net  income,  let  us  send  you  our 
book,  "Why  Municipal  Bonds  Are  Exempt 
From  Federal  Income  Taxes."  Address 
Department  L-7. 


William  R.(bmpton(o. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"  Over  a  Quarter  Century 
in  this  Business  " 

New  York,       Chicago,        St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,       New  Orleans 


A  New  Book  That  Shows 
Correct  English  at  a  Glance 


lust  Published — A  New  Idea  in  Helps  for  the  Busy 
Business  Man  in  the  Shape  of  a  Compact  Book,  Vest- 
PocketSize,  that  will  Answer  the  Most  Perplexing  Ques- 
tions in  English  Grammar  Simply  and  Immediately. 

The  Dictionary  of  Grammar 

By  JAMES  A.  HENNESY 

This  wonderful  little  book,  which  is  literally  packed 
I  with  just  the  information  you  want,  covers  all  the  more 
important  rules  of  grammar,  the  errors  most  frequently 
made  in  speech  and  writing,  and  the  hundred  and  one 
vexed  questions  of    usage   that  confuse  us  all  at  times. 

Just  the  Book  for  the  Busy  Worker 

For  those  who  are  in  a  hurry,  or  who  have  not  the  time  to 
devote  to  hunting  through  more  pretentious  works.it  will 
is  a  godsend.  To  the  rmn  of  business,  the  speaker, 
writer,  stenographer,  correspondent,  etc.',  it  will  prove 
an  invaluable  aid.  With  it  in  your  pocket  you  can 
avoid  all  the  ordinary  mistakes  in  speaking  or  writing. 

Cloth,   6K  x  3  inehe3,  45  cents;  Full  Leather,  75  cents. 
Postage  2  cents  additional. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


As  for  Figures. — "  Figures  won't  lie." 
"  They're  not  supposed  to,"  answered 
Ananias.  "  They're  simply  raw  material 
in  the  hands  of  the  expert." — London 
Answers. 


No  Argument. — "  But  think  of  the 
money  you'll  save  through  prohihition." 

"  Save  !  Why,  the  money  it  took  to 
stock  up  my  cellar  wall  keep  me  in  debt 
five  years  !  " — Life. 


Touching  Them. — Pastor — "  Don't  you 
think  I  touched  them  rather  deeply  this 
morning?  " 

Deacon — "  I  don't  know,  sir.  I  haven't 
counted  up  yet." — Boston  Transcript. 


Proof  Positive.— Wife — "  I  think  that 
chauffeur  was  under  the  influence  of 
liquor." 

•'Husband — "  I  know  that  he  was.  He 
gave  me  back  the  right  change." — Virginia 
Motorist. 


Vocational  Training. — "I  wouldn't  have 
my  boy  taught  grammar  at  all,  if  I  had  my 
way." 

"That's  a  strange  idea.     Why  not?" 
"I  intend  that  he  shall  be  a  writer  of 
popular  songs."- — Boston  Transcript. 


A  100%  Golfer.— "Well,  you  should  be 

thankful  your  husband  can't  play  golf  at 
night,"  said  the  sympathetic  neighbor  to  a 
golf  widow. 

"I  don't  know  about  that,"  she  replied. 
"He  can  talk  about  it  at  night." — Detroit 
Free  Press. 


Evidently  Not.  —  Bess  —  "Somebody 
passed  a  counterfeit  dime  on  Bob  a  year 
ago,  and  he  hasn't  been  able  to  get  rid  of  it 
since." 

Maiden  Atjnt  (horrified)  —  "  What ! 
Does  that  young  man  never  go  to  church, 
then?  " — St.  Paul  Dispatch. 


Several  Differences. — The  ball  had  gone 
over  the  railings,  as  balls  will  in  suburban 
gardens,  and  a  small  but  unabashed  bats- 
man appeared  at  the  front  door  to  ask  for  it. 

Then  appeared  an  irate  father. 

"How  dare  you  show  yourself  at  my 
house?  How  dare  you  ask  for  your  ball? 
Do  you  know  you  nearly  killed  one  of  my 
children  with  it?" 

"But  you've  got  ten  children,"  said  the 
logical  lad,  "and  I've  only  got  one  base- 
ball."— Chicago  News. 


Canny  Finance. — A  man  from  the  north 
of  Scotland  was  on  holiday  in  Glasgow. 
On  Sunday  evening  he  was  walking  along 
Argyll  Street  when  he  came  upon  a  con- 
tingent of  the  Salvation  Army,  and  a 
collection-bag  was  thrust  in  front  of  his 
nose.     He  dropt  a  penny  into  it. 

Turning  up  Queen  Street,  he  encountered 
another  contingent  of  the  Salvation  Army, 
and  again  a  smiling  "  lass  "  held  a  collec- 
tion-bag in  front  of  him. 

"  Na,  na  !  "  he  said.  '  I  gied  a  penny 
lac  a  squad  o'  your  folk  roon'  the  corner 
jisl  the  noo."  i 

"Really?"  said  the  lass.  "That  was 
very  good  of  you.  But,  then,  you  can't 
do  a  good  thing  too  often.  And  besides, 
you  know,  the  Lord  will  repay  you  a 
hundredfold." 

"  Aweel,"  said  the  cautious  Scot,  "  we'll 
jist  wait  till  the  first  transaction's  feen- 
ished  before  we  start  the  second." — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Helping  You 
to  Invest 

A  $100  investment,  a  $1000 
investment,  a  $10,000  invest- 
ment— large  or  small,  it  comes 
within  the  scope  of  our  service 
as  investment  brokers. 

Submit  your  investment 
problems  to  us.  With  our 
long  experience,  we  think  we 
can  help  you. 

Send  for  Booklet  D-9 
"Odd  Lot  Investment" 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

V  SPECIALISTS    IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway,  N."Y 


High  Class  City  Loans 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  high  class  City 
property.   Amounts  $500  to  $10,000.     Semi- 
annual Interest.    We  have  loaned  $3,000,000 
without  loss  to  investors.  Write  for  literature. 

Aurelius-Swanson  Co.,  Inc.       Capita/  $500,000.00 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


For  40  years  we  have  heen  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigati  on.  Please  ask  for  Loan  ListNo. 
77. Certificates  of  $*2.Jand  up  also  for  saving  investors. 


PERKINS  SCO.   Lawrence   Kans 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.   Williams,    Inc.,  538  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


Books    That   Build 

Mental,  Moral  and  Physical 


The  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hirschfeld.  M.D.  Get  this 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or"run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  iiving,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound.  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $2.62. 


Personal  Power 


By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  In  a  word- — the  book  fits  men  for  leadership. 
Cloth,  300   pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — N. 
Y.  Times.  Cloth.  350  pages.  $1.7 5  net:  by  mail,  $1.87. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  fatuous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist;  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  How  to  Avoid  Them.  By  Charles  D.  Mus- 
grove,  M.D.  Any  man  wliosets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work.  J 
is  obliged  to  equip  himself  with  some  knowledge  oljr 
the  nervous  system — its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
and  1 1«  liability  to  exhaustion.  Truly,  as  Dr.  Mus- 
grove  savs.  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  w  ho  are  most 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."  i2mo, 
.loth.  $1.25  net:  by  mail,  $1.37. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

V    354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


.  Stirring^ 
'  Inspiriting 
Books Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 

POWCr  and  PoiSC 
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Inquiry  from  South  Carolina. — O,  butter- 
milk, where  is  thy  sting? — Columbia  Rec- 
ord. 


Next ! — Miles  Poindexter  has  launched 
his  boom  for  president.  Now  that's  over. 
— Detroit  News. 


Latest  Little  Fad. — Bathing  has  become 
quite  popular  with  the  social  set. — Albany, 
Ala.,  News-Argus. 


Solemn  Thoughts. — If  you  see  an  editor 
who  pleases  everybody,  there  will  be  a 
glass  plate  over  his  face  and  he  will  not  be 
standing  up. — Thomasville  Times. 


A  Helping  Hand. — Gentleman  (slightly 
dazed  after  falling  off  bus) — "Where  am  I?" 

Gutter  Merchant — "  'Ere  y'are,  sir — 
map    o'    London,    one    penny." — London 

Blighty. 


No  Place  Like  It. — "Some  families," 
said  Uncle  Eben,  "would  be  a  whole  lot 
happier  if  dey  didn't  keep  tryin'  to  put 
too  much  jazz  in  'Home,  Sweet  Home.'  " — 
Washington  Star. 


How  They  Got  By.— "It's  a  mighty  good 
thing,"  said  Uncle  Eben,  "dat  de  Ten  Com- 
mandments was  handed  down  direct,  in- 
stead of  bein'  'bliged  to  go  through  de  hands 
of  a  lot  of  committees." — Washington  Star. 


William  the  Woodsman. — Speaking  of 
trees  cut  down  by  the  ex-Kaiser,  we  are 
convinced  of  one  that  he  has  felled,  and 
that  is  the  family  tree  of  the  house  of 
Hohenzollern. — (Windsor)  Border  Cities 
Star. 


As  the  Poet  Might  Now  Remark 

We  are  living,  we  are  living, 

In  a  grand  and  awful  time  ! 
And  a  quarter  we  are  giving 
For  things  not  worth  a  dime  ! 
— (Windsor)  Border  Cities  Star. 


These  Changed  Times. — "I  hear  your 
son  is  determined  to  marry  an  actress." 

"Yes." 

"Permit  me  to  condole  with  you." 

"Condole?  That  stuff's  out  of  date. 
Why,  she  makes  $10,000  a  week  in  the 
movies." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Multitudinous  Brain  Fag. — "You  don't 
mean  to  tell  me  you  ever  doubt  the  wisdom 
of  the  majority?" 

"Well,"  responded  Senator  Sorghum 
with  deliberation,  "what  is  a  majority?  In 
many  instances  it  is  only  a  large  number  of 
people  who  have  got  tired  out  trying  to 
think  for  themselves  and  have  decided  to 
accept  somebody  else's  opinion." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


Self-Defense. — In  a  crowded  omnibus  a 
stout  woman  vainly  endeavored  to  get  her 
fare  out  of  the  pocket  of  her  cloak,  which 
was  tightly  buttoned  as  a  precaution 
against  pickpockets. 

After  she  had  been  working  in  vain  for 
some  minutes,  a  gentleman  seated  on  her 
right  said,  "Please  allow  me  to  pay  your 
fare." 

The  lady  declined  with  some  acerbity, 
and  recommenced  her  attacks  on  the 
pocket. 

_  After  these  had  continued  for  some  little 
time  her  fellow  passenger  said,  "You  really 
must  let  me  pay  your  fare.  You  have  al- 
ready undone  my  braces  three  times,  and  I 
can  not  stand  it  any  longer." — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Burlington  Lavatory 


KOHLER 

Also   MEANS  FACTORY  SANITATION 

In  the  realm  of  enameled  plumbing  ware, 
Kohler  products  are  varied  and  many. 
Kohler  means  a  bathtub,  a  lavatory,  a 
drinking  fountain. 

Kohler  also  means  a  complete  plumbing 
installation  for  the  great  factory  or  institu- 
tion. Concerns  zealous  for  the  well-being 
of  their  people  show  their  appreciation  of 
plumbing  ware  of  unusual  beauty  and 
durability  by  specifying  the  Kohler  kind, 
with  the  thought  that  quality  means  econ- 
omy. Assurance  of  Kohler  quality  is  the 
name  inconspicuously  glazed  into  the 
enamel. 

Every  Kohler  product  is  the  result  of 
forty-five  years'  strict  adherence  to  a  high 
ideal.  Kohler  is  more  than  a  name;  it  is 
the  standard  of  a  great  institution  where 
happy  workmanship  insures  high  artisan- 
ship. 

Thus  the  Kohler  lirie  makes  an  especial 
appeal  to  architects  and  plumbers  having 
at  heart  their  clients'  every  interest. 

Let  us  send  you,  with  our  compliments,  an 
illustrated  book  containing  the  interesting 
Kohler  story  of  better  plumbing  ware. 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 
Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

TWELVE    AMERICAN     BRANCHES 
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MANUFACTURERS      OF     ENAMELED     PLUMBING     WARE 
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Guaranty  Trayel^r^Checks 


A  "wallet"  of  Guaranty  Travelers  Checks.  The  purchaser 
signs  each  check  in  the  upper  corner.  When  cashing  a  check 
he  signs  again  in  the  lower  corner,  in  the  presence  of  the 
person  cashing  it>  who  compares  the  two  signatures,  assuring 
identification  and  preventing  use  by  an  unauthorized  holder. 

" Safer  than  Cash" 

/^  UARANTY  TRAVELERS  CHECKS  are  accepted,  the  same 
^-^  as  eash,  by  hotels,  railroad  ticket  offices,  and  business  houses, 
yet  are  a  safeguard  against  loss.  Take  them  for  short  or  long  trips 
— for  your  motor  tour — for  your  vacation.  Inexpensive — only 
50c.  per  $100 — at  your  bank. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

New  York  London  Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

Capital  &  Surplus  $50,000,000  Resources  over  $700,000,000 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in   mind  that  no  notice 
uill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"C.    A.    B.."    Denver,    Colo. — "Can    the    old 
prophecies    of    Mother    Shipton,    or    QjCjppbecies-: 
credited  to  her,  at  all  events,  be  obtained  com- 
plete anywhere,  and  if  so,  where  and  from  whom*  " 

Mother  Shipton  was  reputed  an  EA'glisB 
prophetess,  of  the  time  of  Henry  VTII.  She  was 
first  heard  from  in  1641.  when  "The  Propherie  of 
Mother  Shipton"  was  published  anonymously  in 
London.  In  1862  Charles  Hindley  reprint  ed 
a  life  of  Mother  Shipton.  originally  published  by 
Richard  Heady  (London,.  1684).  He  added  some 
doggerel  of  his  own  and  wound  up  with  the 
prophecy  that  the  world  would  come  to  an  end  in 
1881.  In  1873  Mr.  Hindley  acknowledged  that 
the  verses  were  a  hoax.  W.  n.  Harrison  pub- 
lished" Mother  Shipton  Investigated"  in  London 
in  1881. 

"M.  F.,"  Toronto,  Canada. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  pronunciation  of  Doge  (of  Venice),  and  its 
equivalent  in  modern  English,  magistrate  or  what 
not?" 

Doge,  pronounced  do}' — o  as  in  go — is  derived 
from  the  Latin  "dux,"  a  leader.  The  doge  tras 
the  elective  chief  magistrate,  holding  princely 
ranK;  in- the'  republics  of  Genoa  and  Venice.  '  The 
government  of  Venice  has' been  descrbed  as  "an 
elective  monarchy,"  the  "King  or  Doge  pos- 
sessing in  early  times  at  least  as  much  inde- 
pendent authority  "as-  many  other  European 
sovereigns."  "Chief  Magistrate"  would,  how- 
ever, be  a  suitable  description.  "Duke"  is  also 
derived  from  "dux"  (through  the  French  "due") 
and  is  occasionally  used  as  the  equivalent  of 
"Doge."  In  1437  the  Doge  obtained  a  diploma 
of  investiture  from  the  Emperor  creating  him 
"Duke  of  Treviso,"  etc.  Doges  several  times 
attempted  to  make  the  office  hereditary.  In 
1361  the  Doge  was  required  to  abdicate  -when 
asked  to  do  so,  but  was  .not  allowed  to  resign 
on  his  own  account. 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


TRAVEL 


A  rriving   at 

Historic    Quebec 

rp  VERY  hour  of  this  won- 
derful  all-water  journey 
has  its  revelation  of  beauty 
and  historic  interest  — 
Niagara  the  Sublime, 
Toronto  —  "The  Queen 
City  of  Canada,"  the  Vene- 
tian-like Thousand  Islands, 
the  thrilling  descent  of  the 
marvelous  rapids,  the  Ca- 
nadian Metropolis  Mon- 
treal, the  miracle-working 
shrine  of  Ste.  Anne  de 
B  e  a  u  p  r  e — an  hour  from 
Quebec,  the  stupen- 
dous Capes  "Trinity"  and 

"Eternity" — higher  than  Gibraltar 

— are  all  on  this  route. 

A  thousand  miles  of  travel  — 
a  thousand  thrills  of  pleasure 

Send  2c  postage  for  illustrated 
Imoklet.  map  ind  guide,  to  John 
F.  Pierce,  Asst.  Traffic  Manager, 
Canada  Steamship  Lines,  115 
C.S.  L.  Bldg.,  Montreal,  Canada 

Canada  Steamship  Lines 


A  man  can  gain  some  new  knowledge  from 
the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 
nil  whole  lite— and  then  turn  it  over  to  his 
children  for  their  benefit. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street.  N.  \V.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  415,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  .1.  EVANS  &  CO..  7S9 
Ninth,  Washington,  D,  C, 


Clcissi  tied    Coin  mns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAUS'  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR,  a  leader 
for  over  30  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat,  Clean, 
Reliable.  50  Copies  from  typewriting,  150 
from  pen.  We  invite  comparisons.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  trial  offer. 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  New  York 


Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries — $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n,   Dept.  140-H,  Chicago. 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
ljeautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you 
how  melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  heli)  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  I-Ta. 


1  00  Years  of  Vital  History 

The  Story  of  One  of  the  World'*  Most  Critical  Periods.  Nearly  a  century  of  vital 
history  rills  the  interval  between  Napoleon's  fall  and  the  maturing  of  tin-  Anglo  French 
understanding.  It  was  a  century  of  national  upheavals  and  international  readjust- 
ments which  had  so  important  a  bearing  upon  the  alliance  of  the  powers  for  the  great 
world  war.  A  knowledge  of  the  events  of  this  period  and  the  men  who  controlled 
them  is  indispensable  to  tlie  man  or  woman,  boy  or  girl,  who  would  understand  the 
attitudes  and  policies  of  trie  nations  to-day.  This  great  story  of  the  world's  evolution 
is  completely,  fascinatingly,  authoritatively  told  in  one  big,  fine,  inexpensive  volume, 

A  History  of   the  Modern  World 

By  Oscar  Browning,  M.A..  one  of  the  world's  greatest  historical  authorities.  It  describes 
the  world's  dominant  figures  of  a  hundred  years  and  what  they  accomplished  for  good  or  ill — 
Lincoln.  Bismarck,  Edward  VII,  Korea  of  others.  It  tells  of  our  Civil  War;  the  evolution  of 
the  German  Empire,  the  birth  of  the  French  Republic,  the  beginning  of  the  Triple  Alliance 
winch  Italy  repudiated  in  1014;  the  Boer  War;  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  and  all  the  other 
significant  political  and  military  events  of  this  period.  It  is  a  gripping  story  of  a  new  world 
in  the  making.     Get  it  and  read  it.     History  anc!  Biography  give  the  greatest  education. 

New,  inexpensive,  one-votume  edition.     1,000  pages,  cloth  bound,  $j.oo;  by  mail,  Sj.jo 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


ALCOHOL 

ITS  RELATION  TO 

HUMAN  EFFICIENCY 

AND  LONGEVITY 

By  Dr.  Eugene  Lyman  Fisfy 

Medical  Director  of  the  Life  Extension  Institute,  and 

author,  with  Professor  Irving  Fisher,  of 

"How  to  Live." 

Revised  and  criticized  by  the  Members  of 
the  Hyuriene  Reference  Board. 

An  absorbingly  interesting  study 
of  alcohol  and  its  effects  upon 
humanity  which  should  be  read 
with  profound  attention  at  this 
time,  when  the  evidence  that 
society  is  paying  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  indulgence  in  stimulants  can 
no  longer  be  disregarded  by  think- 
ing men  and  women.  The  author 
examines  the  question  from  the 
point  of  view  of  life  insurance 
statistics,  of  laboratory  tests,  of 
the  clinic,  and  of  the  sick  room, 
and  in  other  ways,  and  gives  it  as 
his  cumulative  judgment  that 
alcohol  is  a  destructive  force, 
wholly  evil  hi  its  total  effects. 

8vo,  Cloth 
$1.00  Net;  by  Mail,  \l.12 


FUNK  &•  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

Publishers 

354-360  Fourth  Ave,  New  York  City 


— 
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Choosing  a  Motor  Truck 


TN  YOUR  investigation  of  motor 
^  trucks,  remember  that  the  steer- 
ing gear  must  be  operated  by  hand 
every  moment  that  the  truck  is  in 
service,  and  that  it  absolutely  con- 
trols the  movement  of  the  truck  at 
all  times. 


>*K 


Truck  efficiency  demands  a 
steering  gear  that  operates 
easily,  that  can  be  depended 
upon  at  all  times,  and  that 
gives  a  real  assurance  of 
safety. 


In  a  total  of  342  different  models  from 
X-ton  to  10-tons  capacity — 136  motor 
truck  manufacturers — representing  con- 
siderably over  half  the  entire  industry — 
are  now  using 

Ross 

Steering 

Gears 

In  the  exclusive  screw  and  nut  design, 
these  steering  gears  have  a  greater  bear- 
ing surface  than  any  other  motor  truck 
steering  gear  on  the  market.  When  the 
steering  wheel  is  turned,  a  compara- 
tively slight  application  of  human 
strength  is  developed  into  an  almost 
irresistible  force,  guaranteeing  the  high- 
est degree  of  efficiency,  safety  and  relia- 
bility. 

For  further  information,  write  for  this  booklet 
"Choosing  a  Motor  Truck",  and  for  our  list  of 
342  models  in  136  different  makes  of  trucks  tl.ct 
are  equipped  with  Ross  Steering  Gears.  Lse 
tins  list  as  a  guide  in  choosing  your  truck. 

Ross  Gear  fPTool  Company 

lafaijette, Indiana,  U.S.A. 

THE  STEERING  GEARS  THAT  PREDOMINATE  ON  MOTOR  TRUCKS 
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A  Rousing  Welcome  for 
the  Cleveland  Six 

AMERICA  has  given  the  Cleveland  Six  a  rousing  welcome.     Its  first  showing  to  the  public 
t  was  the  event  of  the  year  in  automobile  affairs.'] 

And,  no  wonder,  for  the  Cleveland  Six  is  the  product  of  men  splendidly  experienced  in  the 
designing  and  building  of  fine  cars.  It  is  an  expression  of  the  best  ideals.  It  is  designed  and 
built  for  service  to  the  world,  dependable  service  of  transportation  and  recreation.  It  is  a  really 
unusual  car.     It  brings  new  motor  car  quality  into  the  low  price  field. 


Room  and  Comfort  for  Five  Grown  Persons 

The  Cleveland  touring  car  is  roomy  and  comfortable  for  five 
grown  persons.  Those  who  have  seen  it  admire  it  for  the  beauty 
of  its  lines,  the  clean-cut  design.  Those  who  have  driven  it  or 
ridden  in  it  talk  of  its  power,  its  flexibility, 'its  comfort. 

Cleveland  Sixes  have  been  on  the  road  for  three  years,  under- 
going every  conceivable  test.  Two  years  ago  the  car  was  ready 
for  the  market.  But  war  was  coming,  and  the  Cleveland  waited. 
It  is  today  a  finished  product  without  a  suggestion  of  the  experi- 
mental. It  is  built  in  our  own  new  plant,  the  very  last  word  in 
modern  equipment  and  method  under  the  direction  of  a  group  of 
men  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  is  a  guarantee  of  excellence. 

Exclusive  Cleveland  Motor 
Found  in  no  Other  Car 

There  is  power  to  spare  in  the  Cleveland.  Power  that  takes 
the  loaded  car  flying  over  the  hills,  and  at  any  speed  that  anyone 
would  wish  over  the  country  road  or  open  highway.  Power  so 
flexible,  so  responsive  to  the  slightest  touch  of  the  throttle,  that 
men  who  have  driven  many  cars  say  there  are  few  motors  indeed 
that  compare  with  it  at  all. 


And  this  motor  is  in  no  other  car.  It  is  the  exclusive  Cleveland 
Six  motor,  designed  by  engineers  of  the  Cleveland  Company  and 
built  under  their  personal  supervision  in  the  Cleveland  factory. 
You  can  have  the  advantage  of  this  motor  only  through  the 
ownership  of  a  Cleveland  Six. 

The  Cleveland  will  quickly  dominate  the  light  car  field. 
Another  year  will  see  fifty  thousand  Clevelands  on  the  road. 
The  Cleveland  will  lead  because  it  offers  splendid  six  cylinder 
design  and  constructibn  in  a  car  of  style  and  comfort  at  a  price 
unapproached. 

In  some  one  of  the  four  models  in  which  the  Cleveland  Six  is 
built,  you  will  find  just  the  car  you  want. 

Brief  Specifications 

Wheelbase,  112  incites;  Motor,  Six  Cylinder  valve-in-head  type,  3  in.  bore,  kVi 
in.  stroke;  Stromberg  carburetor;  Gray  &"  Davis  two-unit  starting  and  lighting 
system;  Cellular  radiator;  unit  power  plant;  three  speed  transmission;  disc  dutch; 
semi-elliptic  springs  front  and  rear — rear  springs  underslung;  floating  type  rear 
axle,  spiral  gears  and  Timken  bearings;  drop  forged  front  axle  with  Timken 
bearings  in  front  wheels;  32  x  k  tires,  non-skid  in  rear;  Body  finished  in  Cleveland 
blue  with  enameled  fenders  and  hood;  seats  upholstered  in  long  grain  bright  finish 
hand  buffed  leather.     One-man  lop  with  door-opening  curtains. 


A    leading   automobile   distributing   house   in    every   principal    city    is    now    showing    the 
Cleveland  Six.      You  will  feel  rewarded  for  seeing  the  car  and  finding  out  all  about  it  at  once. 

Models  and  Prices 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1385 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers) 


Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1385 
Coupe  (Four  Passengers) 


Cleveland  Automobile  Company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


i— - — 
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liCCO  Home 
will  be  as  beautiful 

10  years  from  now 


Residence  built  by  Rosedale  Land  Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Architects,  Slratton  6f  Schneider,  Detroit. 

Stucco  Contractor,  Detroit  Stucco  Co. 

Bishopric  Stucco  Board  used  on  all  exteriors. 


as  today ! 


r 


^HE  Stucco  is  held  intact  by  a  Bishopric  Board  background.  There — behind  the  gray- 
white  walls — welded  to  them,  in  fact — Bishopric  Board  grips  the  Stucco  with  a  grip  that  is 
unseverable  and  takes  no  account  of  time. 

In  the  beginning  your  Stucco  home  will  be  beautiful.  All  Stucco  homes  are.  But  those  which 
retain  their  beauty  are  built  upon  an  efficient  Stucco  base  which  clamps  the  Stucco  rigid-tight 
to  the  building,  preventing  sagging  and  cracking. 

Bishopric  Board  is  the  ideal  background  for  your  Stucco  home.  Using  it,  and  the  right 
Stucco  mixture,  there  is  absolutely  no  reason  why  the  Stucco  surface  should  not  remain  smooth 
and  unbroken  always. 

No  background  can  be  fastened  to  a  building  so  securely  as  Bishopric  Board.  That's  why 
the  average  Stucco  wall  cannot  dislodge  a  single  wood  strip.  Furthermore,  stresses  are  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  wall  area  by  the  breaking-joint  method  of  application. 

Dampness  will  have  no  effect  upon  your  home  if  it  is  built  upon  a  Bishopric  Board  base. 
Bishopric  Board  is  scientifically  preserved  and  protected  against  moisture,  atmospheric  change 
and  disintegration.  It  will  not  harmfully  warp  or  swell.  It  is  as  thoroughly  efficient  and  de- 
pendable where  warm  Gulf  winds  blow  as  in  the  cold,  changeable  north. 

A  modern,  patented  combination  of  materials  and  principles 
master  builders  have  been  specifying  for  generations — that's 
Bishopric  Board!  It  is  not  alone  the  ideal  Stucco  base  but  the 
most  economical.  You  save  in  first  cost;  one-third  less  Stucco  is 
required  because  of  the  dovetailed  keys;  time  and  labor  are 
saved  in  applying.  Other  advantages  of  its  use  are  its  per- 
feet  insulating  and  sound  deadening  qualities. 


WATER- 
PROOF 
FIBRE 
BOARD 


ASPHALT 
MASTIC 


CREOSOT- 
ED  WOOD 
STRIP 


DOVETAIL 
LOCK 


Applied  on  interior  walls,  ceilings  and  partitions,  plaster, 
time  and  labor  are  saved  and  splendid  insulation  and  sound 
retarding  secured. 

Another  efficient  Bishopric  product  is  Bishopric  Sheathing. 
Used  instead  of  %-inch  wood  Sheathing  you  save  about  30 
per  cent  and  secure  a  solid,  practically  wind-tight  wall. 
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Write  for  our  booklet  which  contains  the  ideal  stucco 
mixture  and  gives  positive  proof  of  the  efficiency  and 
economy  of  Bishopric  Board.  Also  gives  facts  on  the  cost 
of  wall  construction,  and  carries  endorsements  from 
important  Architects,  Engineering  firms  and  tests  by 
Sheffield  Scientific  School  of  Yale  and 
other  institutions. 

THE  BISHOPRIC  MFG.  COMPANY 

331  Este  Ave.  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 
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Briscoe  popularity  is  based  not  on  any  one  qual- 
ity, but  on  an  all-around  desirability  which 
omits  no  essential  of  motor  car  satisfaction. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


D   D  D 


The  car  itself  pleases  the  eye;  its  performance 
and  economy  of  operation  confirm  the  g,ood 
judgment  of  the  purchaser. 
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BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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XCEPTIONAL  wearing  qualities,  more  than  any  other  single  factor,  have 
won  for  Ajax  Tires  their  splendid  reputation  among  car  owners. 

Ajax — and  Ajax  alone — has  applied  a  recognized  scientific  principle  to  the 
building  of  wearing  qualities  into  automobile  tires.  The  principle — known 
as  Ajax  Shoulders  of  Strength — is  widely  used  in  other  fields.  The  giant 
steamship,  for  example,  is  an  embodiment  of  "shoulders  of  strength." 


A3AK  ROAD  KING 

MORE  RUBBER  WHERE  IT  SHOULD  BE 


In  the  illustration  of  the  Ajax  Road  King, 
note  this  tire's  massive  tread.  Note  those 
"shoulders  of  strength."  See  how  they 
brace  and  re-inforce  the  tread.  They  are 
placed  exactly  where  they  do  most  good — 
right  at  the  base  of  the  tread.  Thus,  they 
give  more  rubber  where  it  should  be- 
more  tread  on  the  road. 

The  Ajax  Road  King  is  an  all-service 
tire.     Its  wearing    qualities    are    as  pro- 


nounced as  its  good  looks.  That's  why 
it  is  97  %  Owner's  Choice.  This  big  per- 
centage of  the  total  output  of  Ajax  Road 
King  Tires  is  chosen  by  individual  -car 
owners  to  replace  other  tires  that  came 
on  their  cars. 

The  Ajax  guarantee,  which  has  always 
protected  every  user  of  every  Ajax  Tire, 
has  ever  been,  and  will  continue  to  be, 
the  industry's  strongest  guarantee. 


Buy  Ajax  Tires — Ajax  Tubes — Ajax  H.  Q.  Tire  Accessories.    The 
sign  "Ajax  Tire  Supply  Depot"  identifies  the  reliable  tire  dealer. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  INC.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.  Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools 
which  interest  them.  The  School  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools.  We 
will  gladlv  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 
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&  ff®n°  Gnirlls 
FOR  GIRLS 
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Mount 

Ida 
School 


Miles  from 
Boston 


Send  for  New 
Year  Book 


We  send  students  to  college  on  certificate.  Many  girls,  however,  after 
leaving  high  school  do  not  wish  to  go  to  college.  But  often  they  desire 
advanced  work  in  a  new  environment  with  competent  instructors,  with 
studies  best  meeting  their  tastes. 

We  offer  just  these  opportunities.  Students  take  English  or  Litera- 
ture, but  the  course  otherwise  is  elective.    All  subjects  count  for  diploma. 

Graduation  from  high  school  not  necessary-     No  examination  required. 

Special  work  in  voice,  piano,  cello,  violin,  harp,  and  pipe  organ  with 
eminent  Boston  masters.  A  finely  equipped  school.  New  building 
(6  in  all)  with  new  pipe  organ;  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

Excellent  Secretarial  Course.  Courses  in  Business  Management;  Cos- 
tume Design  and  Home  Decoration.     Junior  College  Courses. 

All  outdoor  sports.  All  the  opportunities  of  Boston  in  Music,  Art  and 
historical  associations  are  freely  used.    Domestic  Science,  Art,  Elocution. 

A  girl,  after  leaving  grammar  school,  can  begin  her  studies  at  Mount 
Ida  and  continue  them  until  she  has  an  education  equivalent  to  two  years 
in  college,  taking  through  her  whole  course  an  elective  program. 

There  are  some  rooms  with  hot  and  cold  water.  For  1919-20,  early  appli- 
cation is  necessary  to  secure  enrolment. 

Special  cars  for  Western  girls  from  Chicago  and  St.  Louis,  September  25. 

Exceptional  opportunities 
with  a  delightful  home  life. 


2308  Summit  St.,  NEWTON,  Mass. 


Sea  Pines 


Recognized  as  the 

Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


MISS  FAITH  ItlCHFOKI),  Prlncipsil 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  GIRLS 

IllOV.  THOMAS  HICKVOKU,  A.M.,  Founder 

HAPPY  home  life:  persoml  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  whole- 
some, beautiful  ideals  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  1000  feet  seashore.  Climate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback 
riding,  gymnastics.  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses.  French,  German 
and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork.  Household 
Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.    Experienced,  earnest  instiuctors.     Booklet. 

Bill  H.   RRF.WSTF.lt,  MASS. 


HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES 

A  School  for  Girls.  Extensive  grounds  and  pine  groves.  Athletic  fields. 
Horseback  riding.  Swimming.  Gymnasium.  Modern  dwelling  with  sleep- 
ing porch.  Separate  buildings  for  upper  and  lower  school.  Languages — 
native  teachers.  Music.  Secretarial  Courses,  including  bookkeeping, 
commercial  law,  letter  writing,  stenography,  typewriting.  Domestic 
Arts,  including  plain  sewing,  dressmaking,  millinery,  embroidery,  etc. 
Domestic  Science,  including  cooking  and  -erving  of  meals,  marketing, 
food  values  and  the  care  of  the  home.  Every  attention,  not  only  to  habits 
of  study,  but  to  each  girl's  health  and  happiness. 

MISS  GERTRUDE  E.  CORNISH,  Principal 


NORTON,    MASS. 

40  minutes  from  Boston 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 


from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-six  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation — half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all  branches.  Mistress  of  field  games.  House  mother.  Family  life 
emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridge  C.  Whiting,  Amherst,  Yale;  Mrs.  Whiting,  Wellesley,  Principal* 
Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,    Mass. 


WALNUT   HILL    SCHOOL 


24  Highland  Street,  Natlck,  Mass. 

A  College    Preparatory  School  for    Girls.       17    miles 


Boston.     4fi  Acres.      Skating  Pond.    Athletic  Fields. 
Buildings.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals 


from 
Five 


The  MacDuf f ie  School  for  Girls 

Springfield,  Mass.  3  acres  for  sports. 

Principals:  JOHN  MacDUFFIE,  Ph.D.,     Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFFlE,  A.B. 


A  School 
for  Girls 
23  miles 
from  Boston 


Abbot  Academy 


ANDOVER,  MASS 
Founded  1828 

Ranker!  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  Leading  colleges  for  women, 
eral  course  offering  advanced  wor.;  for  girls  who  do  not  desire  a  college  course, 
teachers.    Thorough  equipment.    Long  record  of  successful  work. 

MISS    BERTHA    BAILEY,    Principal 


Thorough  College 
Preparation 

General  Course 

Household  Science 


Strong  gen- 
Experienced 
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HOWARD 


;      A  Famous  Old  New  England  Country  School 


Twenty-five  miles  from  Boston.  College  Prep- 
aration. General  Courses.  Domestic  Science 
and  Home  Management.  Strong  (nurses  in  in- 
strumental and  vocal  music.  Modern  Languages. 
The  school,  home  and  gymnasium  are  each  in 
separate  buildings.  Large  new  sleeping  porch. 
Fine  new  Y.  \Y.  C.  A.  swimming  pool.  Military 
drill,  horseback  ridiiiR,  excellent  canoeing,  trips 
afield.  Extensive  grounds.  All  sports.  Live 
teachers.  J6oo-$8oo.  Upper  and  lower  school. 
50  pupils.     For  catalog  address 

MR.  and  MRS.  C.  P.  KENDALL,  Principals 
16  Howard  St.,  West  Bridge  water,  Mass. 


.SEMINARY, 
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Lasell   Seminary 

More  than   a   passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.    Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciations  of  the  best   in   life 
and   to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.     A 
course    of    study    from    first    year    high  school 
through    two    years    advanced    work    for    high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects,  and  electives  necessary  to  individual 
development.      Unusual    training    is    given    in 
various  phases  of  home-making,  from  marketing 
to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  thirty  acre 
estate  ten   miles  from  Boston.    Cultural  advantages 
of    the    city  are  utilized.     Many  forms   of   outdoor 
sport  and  recreation  play  a  part  in  the  school  activ- 
ities.   For  booklet  address 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road                     Auburndale,  Mass. 

K 
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The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 


Miss  McClintock's  School 

4  Arlington  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

38tb  year.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  Management.  Cook- 
ing, Sewing.  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  Sports.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jeannie  Evans. 
Prin.    Miss  Augusta  Choate.  Assoc.  Prin. 


WALTHAM   SCHOOL  For  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

From  primary  grades  through  college  preparatory.  School 
building.  Gymnasium.  South  Hall  for  girls  6-12  years.  North 
Hall  for  older  girls.    60th  year.    Address 

Miss  Martha  Mason,  Principal.  Waltham.  Mass. 


WHEAT0N  COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN 

Only  small  separate  college  for  women  in  Massachusetts. 
4-year  course.  A.  B.  degree.  Faculty  of  men  and  women. 
20  buildings.     100  acres.     Endowment.     Catalog. 

Rev.  Samuel  V.  Cole.  D.D.,  LL.D..  President, 

Norton  (30  miles  from  Boston),  Massachusetts. 


Milium 


Bradford  Academy 

Founded  1803.  S 

C  o  1 1  e  g  e  pre  -  IS 

paratory     and  «■ 

three     general  >— 

courses    of  -  j; 

feted.    Special  SS 

courses      in  IS 

music,    art,  ' 

j    domestic    science.     25-acre  campus    with  IS 

S     12-aerc    athletic    field.     New   gymnasium.  — 

S     Outdoor    winter    sports.       Only    30    miles  ■■ 

S     from   Boston.    Splendid   equipment.  S 

S     Early   registration  desirable,    and   now  j 

S    accepted  for  1920.    Terms  $900. 

Sj     Miss    Marlon    Coats,  A.  M.,    Principal  IS 

S  Box  170.  Bradford,  Mass.  ~ 
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BY-THE-SEA 

Half-Hour  to  New  York  City 

For  High'School  Cirls  or  Graduates 


All  studies;  no  examinations.  Music, 
Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Scc- 
i't  trial.  Social  tr.iininR.  Riding,  boating, 
surf-bathing.  Select,  national  attend  ime. 
Large  gymnaeium.  Granite  buildings  of 
French  chateau  design,  safe  and  superb. 
Estate  of  is  acres,  U9  town.  Tenth  year. 
Membership  Siooo.  For  latest  catalogue, 
with  numerous  pictures,  address 

Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Ton  n  send ,  Dean 

GLEN  EDEN.  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


Castlej 


j£, 


&4 


M?ss  Masou's  School  £o*  Girls 

On  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  from  New 
York.  Graduate,  preparatory,  special,  vo- 
cational departments.-  Separate  school  for 
little  girls.  Summer  School  emphasizes  vo- 
cational training.  For  eithereatalog  address 

rVirSS  C.  E.  MASON.  LL.M.. 
Box  710  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


She  GARDNER 

SCHOOL  for  Girls 

11  East  51st  Street 
New  York  City 

A  THOROUGH  school  with 
-'*-  delightful  home  life.  Fireproof 
building.  College  preparatory, 
academic,  secretarial  and  elective 
courses.  Music.  Riding,  swimming, 
tennis,  rhythmic  dancing.   6"2d  year. 

Address  Box  78 

Miss  Eltinge  and  Miss  Masland 

Principals 


THE  SEMPLE  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  City  School  with  Country  Advantages 

Opposite  Central  Park.  Boarding  and  Day  pupils.  Special  and 
Finishing  courses.  Languages,  Art,  Musicand  DramaticArt. 
Social  Life.  Outdoor  Recreation.  Mrs.  T.  Darrington 
Semple,  Principal,  24 i  Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 


TheScudderSchgdl 

MyronT.  Scudder         for  Younsl  Women 

Pr«*id»nt  v 

244,  246,  248,  316  W.  72d  St.,  New 
York,  at  Riverside  Drive.  Two 
dormitories,  150  girls,  25  teachers. 
Unusual  Secretarial  Courses,  at- 
tractive to  college  and  high  school  graduates.  French, 
Spanish,  Library  Methods,  Filing,  Current  Topics, 
etc.  Gymnasium,  swimming,  rifle  range,  athletic 
recreations.  Other  departments  are  Household  Arts 
and  Home  Administration,  i-yr.  course,  training  for 
simplified  and  standardized  housekeeping  and  for  all-round 
efficiency  in  the  home.  High  School  approved  by  the 
Regents:  elective  finishing  courses:  college  preparation. 

lAddress  Registrar  L.  D.  SCUDDER 
316  West  72d  Street,  New  York 


New  York,  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  "&«£ 

College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business  Course,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B.,  Prins. 


WALLCOURT 


Miss  Goldsmith's  School 
for  Girls 

18  acres  in  finger-lake  region.  College  preparatory.  General 
course  includes  Secretarial  and  Spanish,  Home  Economics, 
Dramatics,  Music.    Supervised  athletics.     Boat  house.    For 
catalog  address — 
Registrar,  Wallcourt  School,  Aurora-on-Cayuga,  N.  Y. 


All    r! 


a  Bijafn 


DREW  SEMINARY 

THE  Carmel  School  for  girls.  Healthfully  located  49 
1  miles  from  New  York.  600  feet  elevation  overlook- 
ing beautiful  Lake  Gleneida.  Homelike  atmosphere. 
General  and  special  courses.  All  athletics.  Catalogue. 
Clarence  Paul  McClelland,  Pres.,  Box  908,  Carmel,  N.  T. 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 
in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  and  courses  in 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Science, 
Physical  Culture  and  Swimming.  School's  50-acre.farm, 
"Umberficld,"  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  all  sports, 
including  tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snowshoeing,  etc. 
Girls  here  also  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven. 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO.  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Howe  and 
Miss  Marot's  School 

Thompson,  Connecticut 

A  COUNTRY  boarding 
^  ^  school  for  girls.  College 
preparation.  Advanced  courses. 
Special  attention  to  outdoor 
life. 

MARY    LOUISE   MAROT,   Principal 


EfNI 


formerly  at  Brinrriiff  Hmatx 
tfowat  TarrytwnonRadL 
&rty  Minutes  from  Hew)  ork 


Catalogue   and  views,   address 

Mrs.  £T.  Russeii  tlouqhton.  Principal         "g 


Ossining  School 


For  Girls,    sistyear.    Academic  and  economic  courses. 

Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Principal 

Box  88,  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  £°ne,^ 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Junior  department. 
Limited  enrollment. 


ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT.  A.B.,  Principal, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral    School  of   Saint   Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  19  miles  from  New  York.  Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM   A.  BYTEL.  Principal 

=TENACRE= 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 

PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.  The 
finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

MISS    HELEN  TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


Homestead 

HILLSIDE 

A  School   for  Girls 
NORWALK  CONNECTICUT 

45  miles  from  New  York.  Preparation 
for  comprehensive  college  examinations. 
Cultural  Courses.  Household  Science, 
including  actual  practice  in  a  real  home. 
Homestead  and  Lodge.  School  house  and 
Gymnasium.  Study  of  the  individual 
girl.     Organized   Athletics. 

Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.B.,  Vattar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith 

Principals 
Gymnasium 


Southf  ield  Point  School 

FORGIRLS.  Situated  among magnificentold trees 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  General  and  College  Pre- 
paratory courses.  Character  and  tone  of  instructors 
unusually  high.  Private  bathing  beach,  hockey 
field,  tennis  and  basketball  courts,  riding  horses, 
golf  link  privileges.  Only  M  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  For  catalogue,  address 

MRS.  LANGDON  CASKIN,  Principal 
Southfield  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


Lincoln   School 

Country  surroundings  with  city  advantages. 
Elective  courses.  College  preparation.  Music, 
Art,  Home  Economics,  Secretarial  course. 
Horseback  riding  and  all  country  sports. 

Miss  FRANCES  LUCAS,  Principal 

Providence,  Rhode  Island 


MARY  C.  WHEELER  SCHOOL 

A  town  school  offering  country  life  and  sports.  College  preparatory 
courses.  Music,  Art,  Dancing,  Home  Economics,  Gardening,  and 
Secretarial  Work.  University  lectures,  advanced  course  for  graduate 
students.      Country  residence  for  young  girls. 

Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

ST.  MARY'S  HALL  FOR  GIRLS 

General,  College  Preparatory  and  Secretarial  Courses. 
Two  years  Post-Graduate  Work.    Music,  Art,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnasium,  Outdoor  Sports  and  Riding. 
MRS.  FEARNLEY,  Principal,  Box  421,  Burlington,  New  Jer«ey. 


Rogers  Hall  School  for  Girls 


38  minutes  from  Boston 


Faces  Rogers  Fort  Hill  Park 


College  preparation.  Advanced  courses  for  high  school  graduates.  Courses 
in  Social  Service.  Citizenship  and  Civic  Advancement.  Art,  Music,  Busi- 
ness, and  Household  Arts.  Extensive  grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Trained 
instructors  in  charge  of  all  athletics.     Gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 

For  Catalogue   address 

MISS  OLIVE  S.  PARSONS,  Principal,  Lowell,  Mass. 
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MaryJ}ipnjSchool 


All  the  advantages  you  cherish  for 
vour  girl  are  waiting  for  her  at  Mary 
Lvon  School.  A  big  home  on  a  wooded 
hillside,  in  a  college  town.  Beautiful 
country  and  all  outdoor  sports. 

New  dormitory  with  sunny,  cheerful 
rooms  finished  in  soft  tones.  Adjoining 
baths.  Individual  closets,  long  mirrors, 
separate  desk  space,  etc. 

College  preparation.  Post  Graduate 
S:hool  in  new  building  oilers  Home 
Making.  Secretarial,  Music,  and  Cultural 
Coui  • 

Seven  Gables  is'a  separate  completely 
equipped  school  for  girls  9-M-  Post 
Graduate  students  in  new  building, 
Wildcliff. 

You  are  cordially  invited  to  visit  the 
school.     Write  for  Catalogs. 


MISS  MILLS  SCHOOL 

At  Mount  Airy 
First  Out-of-door  School  for  Well  Children 
13th  year.     A  Bcardim:  and  Day  School  for 
Girls  from  6  to  16.     Specialized  individual 
care  and  training.     Outdoor  life.     Riding. 
Tennis    10  acres.    Class  work  in  bungalows 
with  glass  protection,  built  to  catch  thesun. 
Scientific  methods  of  supervised  teaching. 
Write  for  illustrated  booklet. 
Ellen  Stanney  Mills,  Box  L,  Mount  Airy.  Phila.,  Pa. 


Hie 


tv uded  vcheclc 


,   for 
WOl  Girts 


Formerly  Miss  Marshall's  School 

COMBINES  charm  and  wholesomeness  of  beautiful 
suburb  with  city  advantages  only  eight  miles  dis- 
tant. Prepares  for  all  colleges.  Strong  general  courses. 
Domestic  Science,  Music  and  Art.  Campus  4  acres 
with  lake.  Outdoor  sports,  swimming  and  riding.  In- 
dividual attention.  Separate  house  for  younger  girls. 
Oliver  Denton.  Visiting  Di- 
rector Piano  Dept.  Catalog 
and  views  on  request. 

Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.B. 
Head  of  School 

Oak  Lane 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


MISS  BEARD'S   SCHOOL   FOR   GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13   miles  from  New  York.      College  pre- 
paratory,  special   courses.     Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.     Supervised  physical  work  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address 
Miss  Lucie  C  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

K  F  NT  T>I  AfF  summit,  n.j. 

■VCl"!  1       I^J-.>*.\_jZi     20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  )   D_-  , 

Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  J  Principals 

N'f.w  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  %2£%m33Bg£Z 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.     Prepares  fcr  all  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.     Spacious  grounds.     Suburban  to 
New  York.     Gymnasium.     Tennis,  riding.    Address  Box  623. 
Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Karrar.  Principals. 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  girls  in  a  whole- 
some and  inspiring  environment  for  the  big  future  which 
awaits  them  as  American  women.  50  acres.  5  modern 
buildings;  $400,000  equipment;  swimming  pool,  etc. 
Experienced  teachers.     Thorough  college  preparation. 

crel  trial  <  louraea 
with  diploma.  Supervl  ed  57  miles  from  New  York. 

athletics  in  gymnasium  jj*  Catalog.  Dr.  R.  J.  Tre- 
and  field.  You  are  invited  W  vorrow  AM  Hacketts- 
to  visit  the  school.  -r^  '     .      •        D       ,_ 

.   j  1^—    town,  N.  J.        Box  69 
One  of  five  buildings. 
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eechwood 


in  a, 


An  established  cultural  and  practical 
school  for  young  women.  Faculty  built 
by  years  oj  selection.  Many  graduates 
occupy  positions  oj  responsibility. 

EVERY  young  woman  should  be  trained 
for  social  power  and  individual  effi- 
ciency. This  is  the  aim  of  Beechwood.  It 
combines  the  advantages  of  country  and 
city  training.  Complete  courses.  Junior 
College  Departments,  College  Prepara- 
tory. Music,  Art,  Arts  and  Crafts,  Phys- 
ical Education,  Expression,  Domestic 
Science  and  Art,  Secretaryship,  Normal 
Gymnastics,  Normal  Kindergarten.  Large 
Faculty.  Swimming  Pool,  Athletic  Field, 
Gymnasium.  Rates  moderate.  Catalog. 
Address 

M.  H.REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenkintown.Pa. 


OGONTZ  SCHOOL 

Founded  1850 

A  country  school  for  girls  in  the  Rydal 
Hills.  25  minutes  from  Philadelphia,  on 
the  New  York  line  of  the  Philadelphia 
and  Reading.  Catalog  describing  and  il- 
lustrating new  buildings  sent  on  request. 

MISS   ABBY  A.    SUTHERLAND.    Principal 
Ogontz  School,  Penna. 


Box  251,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Offers  exceptional  opportunities  to  a  limited 
number  of  girls  in  their  preparation  for  col- 
lege or  for  social  or  business  life.  Small 
classes.  Special  two-year  finishing  course  for 
High  School  graduates.  Exceptional  advan- 
tages in  Music,  Art,  Household  Arts  and 
Sciences.  Arts  and  Crafts,  Expression  and 
Secretarial  work.  Junior  Department. 
High  healthful  Ideation  New  gymnasium  andtiled 
on  the  slope  of  the  Lehigh  swimming  pool.  Tennis, 
Mountains.  Near  New  basketball,  skating,  nd- 
York  and  Philadelphia,  ing,  etc.  Aesthetic  and 
Bishop  Ethelbert  FolkDancing.  Address 

Talbot,  ./"""V,       Claude  N.  Wyant, 

Visitor.  ^Cffj^Wi.  Principal. 


DEVON   MANOR 

COLLEGE  preparatory  and  junior  college  courses 
also  practical  training  in  vocational  work.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Secretaryship,  Social  Service,  Art 
and  Music.  Open-air  schoolrooms,  campus  of  16 
acres,  out-of-door  sports  including  riding.  On  the 
Main  Line  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  16  miles  from  Phila., 
in  the  historic  Valley  Forge  region. 

EDITH  SANSON,  Prin.,  Box  108.  Devon  ltan,pr,  Devon,  Pa. 


MISS  SAYWARD'S  SCHOOL 

In  beautiful  suburban  Philadelphia.  Each  girl  in- 
dividually studied.  Junior.  College  Preparatorv  and 
Advanced  Depaitments.  Art.  Music.  Expression. 
Domestic  Science  and  Secretarial  Courses.  All  outdoor 
sports.  Swimming. 
Horseback  riding. 
27th  year.  Catalog 
on  request. 

Miss  5.  Janet  Sayward 

Principal 

Overbrook.  Pa. 


RYDAL 


Junior  Department  of   the 
OGONTZ     SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 

years.         Teacher    of     strong    personality    and 

experience  in  charge.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Abby   A.    Sutherland,    Rydal,  Montgomery    Co.,    Pa. 


Highland  Hall 


SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS  Hollidaysburg.  Pa. 

College  Preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music, 
Home  Economics,  Stenography  and  Typewriting. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  all  out-door  activ- 
ities, dancing.  Unusual  equipment  throughout 
school.  Large  sleeping  porch.  Location  health- 
ful.   In  residential  town.  1,100  ft.  above  sea  level. 

ELLEN  C.  KEATES.A.B.,   Prin.  For  catalog  address  Secretary 

The   Birmingham   School 

FOR  GIRLS  Founded  1853 

"The  Mountain  School" 

Healthful,  invigorating  location  amid  picturesque  surround- 
ings. School  park  land  of  100  acres.  Six  modern  homelike 
buildings  for  90  girls  and  14  teachers.  Thorough  college 
preparation  and  courses  for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Music, 
dancing,  practical  domestic  science  and  athletic  training. 
Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  sleeping  porch. 

Illustrated  Catalog 

A.  R.  GRIER,  President,    Box  109,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

P.  S.  MOULTON.  A.B.,  Headmaster 


.......... 


~1 


^Darlington  Seminar? 

A  developing  school  for  girls,  delightfully  sit- 
uated on  60-acre  estate  in  Pennsylvania's  finest 
country.  College  Preparatory  and  Special 
Courses,  including  Art,  Music,  Expression. 
Secretarial,  Business, 
Household  M  ana  gem  en  I 
Course  with  actual  application. 
Certificate  privilege. 
Advancement  by  subject. 
Athletics.  Moderate  rates. 
Catalog. 

Christine  F.  Bye,  President 
Box  628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

"''• ^'"'iiiiiiiiiiiii'iiiiiHiiiini: 


IRVING 

College  and  Music  Conservatory 

Will  begin  64th  year  Sept.  24th.  A.  B.  course;  Pipe 
Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Harp,  Theoretical  Sub- 
jects; Art;  Expression;  Home  Economics;  Secretaryship; 
Public  School  Music  and  Drawing;  Outdoor  Basket 
Ball  and  Tennis;  Hikes;  Swimming  Pool.  In  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  valleys  in  the  world.  Just 
outside  Harrisburg.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City 
and  Washington;  three  hours  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Select  patronage.  Terms  $400  to  $600. 
Send  for  Catalog  A. 

E.   E.  CAMPBELL,    A.M.,  Ph.D.,    President 

MECHANICSBURG,  PENN. 


LINDEN  HALL 


SEMINARY 


GIRLS 

For  173  years  it  has  been  educating  and  training 
young  women  for  worthy  living.  Aims  at  highest  de- 
velopment of  body,  mind  and  character.  Provides  a 
happy,  wholesome  home  life.  Beautiful,  healthful  loca- 
tion Comfortable  buildings  modern  equipment.  Gym- 
nasium.  Academic.  College  Preparatory,  Music,  Art, 
1  tamest  tc  Science,  Secret  anal.  lunior  Dept.  Terms  $500. 
Rev.  F.  W.  STENGEL,  Principal,  Box  123,  Litltz,  Pa. 


xc 
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NationalFKricSeminary 

For  Young  Women 

Washington,  D.  C,  Suburbs 
JAMES  E.  AMENT,Ph.D.,LL.D..Pre.ident 

AH  I  G  H  E  R  school  for  high  or 
preparatory  school  graduates 
with  specialized  instruction  in 
Music,  Art,  Expression,  and  vocational 
subjects.  No  extra  charge  for  Domestic 
Science  diploma  course.  66-acre  cam- 
pus. Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool. 
Outdoor  sports.  Unusually  attractive 
small  group  plan  in  cultured  environ- 
ment. Organized  study  of  Washington. 

Registration  for  1919-20  Session  is 
far  advanced.  Early  application 
advisable.  References  required.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 

REGISTRAR 

Box  157,  Forest  Glen,  Md. 


HOLY  CROSS  ACADEMY 


A  school  for  girls.  Cultural  and 
practical  courses.  Music,  Art,  Ex- 
pression, Domestic  Science  and 
Physical  Culture.  Separate  de- 
partment for  little  girls.  Junior 
College  course  for  advanced  stu- 
dents. Fireproof  building  in  23 
acre  park.    Address 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
Washington,  D.  C. 


CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ™f^ 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School,  Box  D,  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONIAL    SCHOOL    for   GIRLS 

A  distinctive  school  riving:  to  a  selected  number  of  girls  the  best 
American  culture.  College  preparatory.  Academic  Collegiate  Courses 
with  individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
gymnasium.     All  Athletics.     Catalogue. 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  St,  Washington,  D.  C. 

■p>  A  TTDA/rOT^JT  ^  rare  combination  of  outdoor  life 
^*VA*v±VAVy.1.Ti  •*■  with  the  unique  advantages  of  the 
National  Capital.  Regular  and  special  courses:  Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Advanced  courses 
for  High  School  graduates.  Supervised  athletics.  Indi- 
vidual care.  Address 
MR.  &  MRS.  ARTHUR  RAMSAY,     Washington.  D.  C. 

GUNSTON  HALL 

A    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS.      Established    1892.      College 
Preparatory.   Post-Graduate  and  business  courses.  -Domestic 
Science.     Required  Athletics  under  trained  supervision. 
Mrs.  Beverley  Ft.  Mason,  Principal,  1920  Florida  Avenue,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 
WOMEN   and   GIRLS 

14th  year  under  present  management.  College  and  special 
courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music.  Art,  Expression, 
Modern  Languages,  Domestic  Science.  Business  Course. 
Miutrated  Catalog.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B. ,  Mrs.  Geo.  F  .  Winston, 
A.M.,  Principals.  3053  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  O.  C. 


MADISON  HALL 


cNotre  Dame  <tf  Maryland 

^A  Cottege  for  Women  *-J  Schoof  for  Qirk 

Conducted  by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  to  train 
the  body,  mind  and  spirit  —  to  develop  true  womanhood. 
Located  in  beautiful  park  of  70  acres  ;  all  outdoor  sports. 
Lecturers  of  national  reputation.  Courses  regular  and  elec- 
tive. Music  and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School  is 
for  younger  students.     Catalogue. 

NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 

Charles  Street  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  r0r%fArtorCyolangd 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.  Catalog.  Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 

Hood  Seminary  for  Girls 

Affiliated  with  Hood  College  with  certificate  privilege. 
Thorough  preparation  for  all  other  colleges.  Diploma 
course.  Unusual  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science.  Gymnasium.  $400.  For  catalog  address 
JOSEPH  H.  APPLE,  LL.D.,  President,  Box  L,  Frederick,  Md. 

1853     Maryland  College     1919 

■  FOR   WOMEN  (J 

COl'RSES— College  Preparatory,  College.  B.  A..  B.  L. :  Domes- 
tic Science.  B.  S.,  Teachers  Certificate;  Music,  B.  Mus., 
Teacher's  Certificate;  Expression,  B.  0.,  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate. 
ADVANTAGES—  6f>  Years'  History,  Strong  Faculty,  Girls 
from  32  States,  10  miles  from  Baltimore,  500-foot  elevation, 
near  Washington,  fireproof  buildings,  swimming  pool, 
private  bath,  set  bowls,  non-sectarian,  ideal  size,  per- 
sonal  care.  Address  Box   Q,  Lntherville,  Md. 


1BU  -  Charlirtd  tSiS 


The  Oldest  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

in  the  South 

"A  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL,"  MARK  TWAIN 
Honor  Medal  at  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

Columbia  Institute 

A  modern  curriculum  and  the  Ideal9  of  the  old 
South.  Site  chosen  10"  years  ago  for  its  beautiful 
■cenerr  and  wonderful  climate.  Epidemics  unknown.  Not 
one  caso  of  influenza.  Official  mean  temperature.  October  to 
April.  «o— for  entire  year,  68».  Fintahine,  college  prepara- 
tory, and  Junior  College  Courses.  Reaervationa  limited. 
Feea  moderate.  Six  Scholarship!  to  award.  Write  for  catalog. 

TheREV.CHARLESKENNETHTHOMSON.M.A. 
Columbia  Institute,  Dept.  C  240  Columbia,  Term. 


VIRGINIA    COLLEGE 

For  Young  Women,  Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

One  of  the  leading  Schools  in  the  South.  Modern  buildings. 
Extensive  campus.  Located  in  the  Valley  of  Virginia, 
famed  for  health  and  beauty  of  scenery.  Elective,  Pre- 
paratory and  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Athletics,  under  the  direction  of 
European  and  American  instructors.  Students  from  32 
States.    For  catalogue  address 

MATTIE  P.  HARRIS,  President. 

Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris  Boatwright,  Vice-President. 

AVERETT  COLLEGE  jSSS^.SSSfaS 

year.    Four  year  preparatory,  two  year  college.    Music,  Art, 
Expression,  Domestic  Science.      New  building,  library,  lab- 
oratories.    So  resident  students;  faculty  16.     Moderate  rates. 
For  catalog  address 
C.  E.  CR0SLAND,  B.A.  (Oxon.),  Pres.,  Box  G,  Danville,  Va. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  fgaffigS 

Four  Year  College  Course.  Admission  by  certificate  or  ex- 
amination. Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities. 

Miu  MATTY  L.  COCKE,  President,  Box  313,  HOLLINS,  VA. 

<5/~»ift-V>*»r«  C'rsWe'Cte-  Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
OOUtnern  ^CUiege  and  Young  Women.  57th  year. 
$500.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Prepar- 
atoiy  and  Finishing  Courses.  Music.  Art,  Expression,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Tennis,  Basketball,  Gymnasium.  Students 
from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 
Va.,  Petersburg,  1127  College  PI.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M. 

MARY  BALDWIN  SEMINARY   roLEA^°I^° 

Established  1842.  Term  begins  Sept.  12th.  In  the  beauti- 
ful and  historic  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia.  Unsurpassed 
climate,  modern  equipment.  Students  from  31  states. 
Courses:  CoIlegiate(3 years), Preparatory(4years).  Music.Art, 
Expression  and  Domestic  Science.  Catalog.  Staunton,  Va. 

For  Girls  and  Young 
Ladies,  Warrenton,  Va. 

The  60th  session  begins  Sept.  27th,  1910.  Situated  in  Piedmont 
region  of  Virginia,  55  miles  from  Washington.  A  limited  and 
thorough  home  school  Modern  buildings, s-acre  campus.  Rates 
*375-Catalog.  Miss  NELLIE  V.BUTLER.Principal.Box  19. 

Warrenton  Country  School  gKSfX1*: 

uated  in  the  foothills  of  Virginia  near  Washington.  College 
Preparatory  and  special  courses.  French,  the  language  of  the 
house.  Teaches  girls  to  study,  brings  them  nearer  nature  and 
inculcates  habits  of  order  and  economy. 

Mlle.  Lea  M.  Bouligny,  Box  21,  Warrenton,  Virginia. 


FAUQUIER  INSTITUTE 


SIT        /"»    11     .     f        "VI T  A  modern  college  in 

ullins  College  tor  W  omen  healthful  Southern 
Virginia,  with  environment  of  home.  Handsome  new  build- 
ings, Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, Outdoor  Sports,  Standard 
High  School  and  Junior  College  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expres- 
sion and  Domestic  Science.  Write  for  catalogue  and  Book  of 
Views.  Address, 

W.  E.  Martin,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  BoxD,  Bristol,  Va. 

VIRGINIA  INTERM0NT  COLLEGE 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women.   35th  year.    Students  from  20  states. 
Preparatory   and   Junior  College   Courses.   Music,    Art,    Expression. 
Domestic  Science.  Music  a  Specialty.  Large  Campus.  Bracing  climate. 
Altitude  1900  feet.  New  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool. 
H.  G.  HOFFSINGER,  A.M.,  Pres.,    Box  130,  Bristol,  Va. 

\yfO»A\JAN 

COLLEGE  FOR  WOMEN  Bethlehem, 

SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS         Pennsylvania 

The  178th  annual  session  which  will  begin  Sept.  24th  will 

be  stronger  and  better  than  ever.     Fully  accredited  by  the 

State.  Catalogue  on  request.    J.  H.  CLEWELL,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 


For.  Cirls  and  Youn  g  Women 

RESERVATIONS  for  the  1919-20  session 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible  to 
insure  entrance. 

WARD-BELMONT  offers  courses  to  meet 
individual  needs  of  students  covering 
4  years  preparatory  and  2  years  college 
work.  Strong  Music  and  Art  Departments. 
Also  Literature,  Expression,  Physical  Train- 
ing, Home  Economics  and  Secretarial.  Out- 
door sports  and  swimming  pool.  Edenwold, 
the  harm  and  Country  Club,  affords  week- 
end trips  into  the  open  country. 
Applications  should  include  references.  Book- 
lets on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 
Belmont  Heights      Box  F,  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Martha  Washington  College 

Abingdon,  Va. 

Founded  in  1853.  and  having  maintained  through 
all  her  history  a  high  course  of  study,  this  College 
is  not  only  one  of  the  oldest,  but  also  one  of  the 
best  in  Virginia.  Matriculation  numbers  over  6000, 
alumnae  over  500,  representing  every  Southern  State. 
The  college  has  five  large  brick  buildings,  steam  heat, 
electric  lights,  hot  and  cold  water  on  every  floor, 
and  a  good  library.  Ten  acres  of  beautiful  campus. 
Altitude  217s  feet  —  health  record  unsurpassed. 
Faculty  of  University  trained  teachers.  Courses  of 
study  up-to-date  and  instruction  thorough.  Fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  Class. 
Best  advantages  in  Music,  Art,  Expression  and 
Household  Economics.  The  work  in  these  depart- 
ments is  characterized  by  the  same  thoroughness  as 
is  that  of  the  literary  department.  Teachers  of  high 
professional  standing.  Parents  cannot  find  a  better 
place  to  educate  their  daughters.  Next  session  opens 
[Sept.  nth,  1919.  For  catalog  and  book  of  views,  write 

CHARLES  C.  WEAVER,  President,  Box  242,  Abingdon,  Va. 


SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

Sweet  Briar,  Va.  Standard  college  courses.  A.B.  and  B.S. 
Degree  recognized  by  all  universities  as  basis  of  graduate 
work.  No  preparatory  department.  Students  received  on 
certificate  from  accredited  schools.  For  catalogue  and 
views  address  the  Registrar,  Box  13. 
EMILIE    WATTS   McVEA,    A.M.,  Litt.D.,  President 

SOUTHERN    SEMINARY 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

52nd  year.  Location:  In  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  famous 
Valley  of  Virginia,  near  Natural  Bridge.  Rare  health  record. 
Courses:  College  Preparatory;  Special,  for.  High  School 
graduates;  Art,  Music,  including  Pipe  Organ,  Business  and 
Domestic  Science.  Home  Life:  Personal  attention  to  the 
whole  life — manners,  character,  etc.  Outdoor  Sports:  Large 
grounds.  Building:  Beautiful  and  commodious.  Students 
from  every  section  of  the  U.  S.  and  outside.  Recommended 
by  Bishop  J.  H.  Vincent.  Rate  $425.  Catalog. 
SOUTHERN    SEMINARY,    Box  990,    BUENA    VISTA,    VA. 

STUART   HALL,   $%*£% 

Episcopal  School  for  Girls.  Seventy-sixth  Session.  'Rich  in 
traditions  of  the  past;  alive  to  needs  of  the  present.  Thor- 
ough college  preparation.  Outdoor  sports.  Address  Mrs. 
H.  N.  Hills,  A.B.  (formerly  Principal  of  Sweet  Briar 
Academy),  Box  L. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  INSTITUTE  SSI^IS^SSS 

preparatory  and  special  courses  for  those  not  wishing  to  go 
to  college.  Vocal  and  Instrumental  Music,  Art,  and  Ex- 
pression. Attractive  home  life.  Gymnasium.  Branch  of  the 
Randolph-Macon  System.  Rates  $400.  Catalogue.  Address 
CHAS.  d.  EVANS,  A.M.,  Principal    -    -    Danville,  Virginia 

A  school  for  girls,  offering  a 
broad  variety  of  courses,  includ- 
ing preparation  for  entrance  to  the  best  women's  colleges. 
Beautiful  old  estate,  4  acres,  with  modern  equipment.  Swim- 
ming pool.  Northern  advantages  in  southern  climate.  Cat- 
alogue on  request. 
Mary  Vardrine  McBek,  M.A.,  Principal,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


ASHLEY  HALL 


COKER    COLLEGE 

FOR    WOMEN 

E.  W.  SIKES,  A.M.,  Ph.D.,  President,  HartsviUe,  S.  C. 

A  well-endowed   College  with    High-Grade    Teachers. 


FOR  THE  HIGHER  AND  BROADER  EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN 

No  Preparatory  Department.  Fifteen  units  required  for  unconditional  entrance.  Courses  leading  to  B.A. 
and  B.S.  degrees.  Chemical,  Biological,  Physical  and  Psychological  laboratories.  Music,  Art,  Expression. 
Every  building  absolutely  fireproof.  Home  comforts.  Private  bath  with  every  room.  Two  hundred  acres. 
Gymnasium.    Golf.    Tennis.     Boating.    Address  A.  W.  VAN    HOOSE,  Pres..  ROME.  GA. 
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FERRY  HALL 


FOR    GIRLS 


On  a  wooded  bluff  with  a  campus  of  12  acres  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan  stands  Ferry  Hall-.  It  presents  Eastern 
intellectual  training  in  an  ideal  location — a  north  shore 
Chicago  suburb. 

Courses  are  College  Preparatory,  General  High  School 
and  Advanced.  Also  special  work  in  Music,  Art ,  Expression, 
Domestic  Arts  and  Science.  Artesian  well.  Gymnasium, 
modern  swimming  pool.  Horseback  riding  and  open  air 
sports.     Physical  director. 

51st  year  opens  in  September.  Celebration  of  Golden 
Anniversary.  Enrollment  complete  for  1919-1920.  Regis- 
trations for    1920-1921   now   received.     Early  application 

advisable.  For  catalog  address 

Miss  Eloise  R.  Tremain,  Principal,  Box  314,  Lake  Forest,  111. 


MISS  HAIRES  SCHOOL 

Tne    Uni  rersity    School    for    Girls 

CHICAGO 

EXCEPTIONALLY  appointed  fireproof 
building  overlooking  Lake  Michigan. 
Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.      College  pre- 
paratory   and    elective    courses.       Horse- 
back-riding and  supervised  outdoor  sports. 
Annual  charges  $1300. 

MISS  ANNA  R.  HAIRE,  A.  B.,  Principal 
1106  Lake  Shore  Drive,     Chicago,  Illinois 


Catalogue  by  application 


Offers  unexcelled  opportunities  for  study,  recreation  and 
health  in  delightful  climate.  New  cement  buildings. 
^Schoolrooms  and  bedrooms  instantly  convertible  -^p 
into  open-air  rooms.  Strong  Latin,  English  and 
French  courses.  Modelflat  for  Domestic  Science  and 
Art.  Post-graduate  work  in  Literature,  History  of 
Art.  General  Information,  etc.  Accredited  colleges 
East  and  West.  Gymnasium.  All  out-door  sports. 
31st  year  opens  Sept.  24th.     Address 

Mrs.  Geo.  A.  Caswell,  Principal, 
5041  W.  3rd  St.  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


The  Bishop's  School 

Upon  the  Scripp's  Foundation 

For  Girls   La  Jolla,  California 
Upper  and  Lower  Schools 

EDUCATIONAL  and  social  training  equal 
to  that  of  Eastern  Schools.  A  faculty 
representative  of  Eastern  Colleges.  The  ad- 
vantages 'of  the  healthiest  climate  in  the 
world.  The  pupil  goes  to  school  in  perpetual 
sunshine — sleeps,  plays,  exercises  (at  tennis, 
basket  ball,  riding,  swimming,  etc.)  and  stud- 
ies out  of  doors  the  year  round. 

Sixteen  miles  from  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
Convenient  for  parents  wishing  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California.     Write  for  booklet. 

Right  Reverend  Joseph  II.  Johnson,  President 
Marguerite  Barton,  M.A.,  Headmistress 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 


Accredited  Junior  College 
for  Girls.  In  the  Heart  of 
theOzarks.  Healthful  and 
healthy.  Modern  methods 
of  hygiene  and  instruc- 
tion. Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20  states.  Ad- 
dress for  catalogue  and 
view  books, 

CKESCENT  COLLEGE 
Box  L,  Em-eka  Springs,  irk. 


California,  Berkeley,  2532  Channing  Way. 

Anntl  Vlectfi  SrVinnl  Primary,  grammar  and  high 
/\nna  neaU  OCIIUUI  school.  Accredited  East  and 
West.  Outdoor  study  and  school  100m.  Gymnasium,  tennis, 
basketball,  swimming-pool,  etc.  5  buildings.  32nd  year  opens 
Sept.  4.    For  catalog  write  Miss  Mary  E.  Wilson,  Principal 

ORTON  SCHOOL 

FOR  GIRLS.      30th  year.      Opens  September  18th. 
Outdoor  study  all  winter.      Academic  and  Collegiate 
Courses.    Art,  Music,  Gymnasium,  Riding,  Tennis. 
ANNA  B.  ORTON,  Principal,  Pasadena,  California 

ForeSt  Park  College  ^LZUln^^r 
School.  Certificate  admits  to  Eastern  and  Western  Colleges 
and  Universities  accepting  certificate.  College  of  Music, 
E.  R.  Kroeger.  Director;  Nordstrom-Carter,  Voice;  Public 
School  Music.  Violin,  Expression,  Art,  Bible  School,  Home 
Economics.  Year  S350.         anna  S.  CAIRNS,  Pres.,  Si.  Louis.  Mo. 


LINDENW00D 
COLLEGE 

St.    Charles,    Missouri 


A  DISTINCTIVE  college  for  women, 
**  embracing  sound  scholarship  and 
and  whoie  aim  is  the  thorough  preparation 

Two  million  dollar  endowment 
enables  Lindenwood  to  otrer  the 
best  in  [education,  equipment, 
and  buildings.  50  minutes  from 
St.  Louis.  4-year  courses  con- 
ferring B.  A.  and  B.  S.  degrees. 
2-year  courses  conferring  A.  A. 
degree.  Exceptional-  music  ad- 
vantages. 3-year  Academy 
course.  Thorough  physical 
development.  Gymnasium, 
swimming  pool.  Catalog.  Ad- 
dress 

J.    L.  ROEMER,   D.D.,  President 
Box  El,        St.  Charles,  Mo. 


established  1827, 
Christian  ideals, 
for  the  iistful  life. 
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Frances   Shinier  School  Junior  College 

Academy 

A  home  school  for  girls  and  young  women.  College 
department,  two  years  with  diploma.  Four  years 
academy  work.  Teachers.  Secretarial  and  Business 
courses.  Certificate  privileges.  Home  Economics  with 
diploma.  Music.  Art,  etc.  35  acres.  Golf.  Tennis,  Gym- 
nasium. School  gives  its  own  movies.  Pictur 
location.  127  miles  from  Chicago.  Pupils  from  six- 
teen states.  Catalog,  address 
Rev.  WM.  P.  McKEE,  Dean, 

Box  648.  Mt.  Carroll,  R 
Illinois 


MONTICELLO    SEMINARY 

Junior  College  for  Young  Women  and  Academy  for 
Girls.  Historic  school  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Eighty- 
second  year  begins  September  18,  1910.  Buildings 
worth  more  than  $500,000,  with  Swimming  Pool,  Roof 
Garden.  Sun  Parlor  and  Conservatory.  Sixty-acre  Cam- 
pus, two  Athletic  instructors.  Preparatory  and  college 
courses  standard  and  accredited.  For  catalogue,  address 

HARRIET  RICE  CONGDON,  Principal 
Monticello  Seminary  Godfrey,  Illinois 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credits  recognized  by 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Degrees  "granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music 
and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secre- 
tarial,   Physical    Training    and  other    special    courses. 

6  Buildings.    Music  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 

7  Acres  Tennis,  Hockey.     For  catalogue  address 

Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

ROCKFORD  COLLEGE 

A  woman's  college  of  first  rank.  Degrees  of  B.A., 
B.S.,  B.S.  in  Secretarial  work,  B.S.  in  Home  Eco- 
nomics work.  A  five-year  course  leading  to  B.A.  or 
B.S.  with  diploma  in  music.  Member  of  North  Cen- 
tral Association  and  of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnae. 

WM.  A.  MADDOX,  Ph.D. 

President-elect 


430  College  Ave. 


Rockford,  111. 


MISS    SPAIDS'    SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS 

Buena  Avenue  near  Sheridan  Road,  Chicago.  Boarding 
and  Day  School.  Delightful  and  healthful  location.  College 
Preparatory  and  Advanced  Courses  Exceptional  Advan- 
tages in  Music.  Every  influence  which  will  make  for  the  de- 
velopment of  refined,  capable  womanhood. 

Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids.  Principal. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

^ ■        College  for  Women.     79th  Year.        ^^^" 

Standard  Courses  leading:  to  Degrees.     Departments  of  Ex- 
pression,  Household   Economics,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses.     12  buildings,  gymnasi- 
um, natatorium,  40-acre  golf  links,  riding,  etc. 
Member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  For  Bulletins  and 
Illus.  Booklet  address  The  Registrar,  Box  130. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 

Harcourt  Place  f^S? 


College  Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  High  aca- 
demic standards.  Personality  and  Character  developed 
through  sympathetic  guidance.  A  teacher  for  every 
five  girls.  Commanding  location  (8  acres)  In  charming 
college  town.       1200  feet  above  sea  level.        33rd  year. 

For  Catalogue  address 
ETHEL  K.  STREIBERT,  Principal,  Gambier,  Ohio 


O AKHURST 

MISS    HENDRICKS    COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

College  Preparatory  and  advanced  General  Courses.  Resi- 
dent French  teacher.  Modern  Languages.  Music  and  Art. 
Miss  Helen  F.  Kendrick.  Principal,  669  and  723  Oak 
Street.  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


Miss  White's  School  for  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  Departments 

4146  Lindell  Boulevard,  St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Opens  September   15,  1919.     For 
catalogue  and  information  address 

Mary  Josephine  White,  A.  B.,  A.M.,  Principal. 


HOSMER  HALI 

II  Wydown  Boulevard      ^»W 

St.  Louis.  Missouri 

36th  year.  A  purposeful  school  for  girls,  operated 
under  the  supervision  of  an  alumnae  directorate. 
Small  classes  and  an  intimate  direc- 
tion ol  the  individual.  Character 
building  linked  with  mental  develop 
nu'iH.  College  Preparatory.  Excep- 
tional  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and 
Expression.  Supervised  "gym" 
I  work,  outdoor  and  indoor  athletics. 
Rhythmic  dancing. 

For  catalogue  address 
The  Principal 


Sdkools  for  Girls  anndl  C©lEeg<es 
for  W©mm®ira 


Milwaukee'Downer 
Seminary 

An  accredited  college  preparatory  school  for  glrla 
covering  the  le*t  six  years  of  secondary  school  work. 
Also  a  finishing  school  of  the  best  type  for  (host-  pre 
paring  for  i  ravel,  vocational  work  or  home  life- 

The  Seminary  is  distinctly  eep&XAte  trom  Milwaukcr- 

Downer  College  in  buildings  and  faculty,  but  affords 
all  its  advantages  in  Music,  Art  and  Home  Economics, 
Picturesque  forty  acre  ram  pus,  well-equipped  gym- 
nasium. Thoroughly  modern  buildings.  Kxceplional 
location  combines  the  healthful  features  of  country 
and  cultural  opportunities  which  Milwaukee  affords. 
Write  lot  catalog  H. 
MISS  ELLEN  C.  SABIN,  President,  Milwaukee,  Wisconsin 


SAINT  MARY'S  HALL,  far^^Jota 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 

Prepares  for  leading  colleges.    Thorough  general  course  and 

junior  college.    Excellent  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Write 

lor  catalog.    Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowev,  Principal. 

OXFORD  COLLEGEHfoFWOMEN 

Founded  1830.  Standard  college  course  with  B.  A.  Degree. 
Music  courses  with  B.  M.  Degree.  Normal  courses  in 
Household  Economics,  Public  School  Music  and  Art.  Rates 
$375.    Write  for  "Seven  Points."    Address 


OXFORD  COLLEGE 


Box  54,  Oxford,  Ohio 

SCIENCE ;  HrLlTSCHOOL  ^^ 

An  English  and  Classical  School  for  Girls.  College  Preparatory 
Course  for  Wellesley,  Vassar,  Smith,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Randolph- 
Macon,  Cornell  University.  93th  year.  Piano,  Violin,  and  Voice 
Instruction.  Domestic  Science,  Art,  Basketball,  Tennis,  Hockey. 
Horseback  Riding.  Rate  $r>50.  MRS.  W.  T    POINTER,  Principal 

Lewisburg  Seminary  for  Girls 

In  the  mountains  near  White  Sulphur  Springs,  main  line  C. 
&  O.  R.  R.    3300  ft.  altitude.    College   preparatory.     Two 
years  graduate  work.     Music,   Art,   Home  Economics  and 
Expression.    Terms  <3So.ACatalog  on  request. 
Box  80.  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

ST.  HILDA'S  HALL 

The  Chevron  School  for  girls.  Episcopal.  In  the  Shenandoah 
Valley.  College  Preparatory.  Elective  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Athletics.  Open  air  classes.  Individual  instruction. 
$500.  Catalog.  Mariah  Pendleton  Duval,  Principal 
(former  Principal  Stuart  Hall).    Charlestown,  West  Va. 

ST.  MARY'S,  An  Episcopal  School  for  Girls 

Founded    1842.     Full   College   Preparation   and    two   vears 
advanced  work.    Music.   Art.   Elocution,   Domestic  Science 
and    Business.     14    Modern    Buildings,    25-acre    Campus   in 
mild  Southern  Climate.    Moderate  rates.    Address 
Rev.  Warren  W.  Way,  Rector,  Box  22,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Boys"  Preparatory 

RIDGEFIELD 

Ridgefield,  Conn.  A  country  school  for  boys 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  50  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D.,  Headmaster. 

ACADEMY 
FOR  BOYS 

Established  1804.    15  miles  from  Springfield.    An  endowed 
school.    Certificate   privileges.     Completely  equipped  ath- 
letic field.    Modern  dormitory.     Gymnasium.    Rate  $450. 
Fund  for  boys  of  proven  worth.     Send  for  catalog. 
MONSON.  MASS. 

MOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.    Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School — Special  home  care  and   training  of  younger 
boys.    Graded  classes.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gifford,  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 

STEARNS    SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  preparing  for  college,  scientific 
school,  and  business.     Stimulating  air,  outdoor  sports, 
modern  homelike  buildings. 
ARTHUR  F.  STEARNS.     -     -     -      Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Holderness  School  u 


/VYOINSOIN 


FOR  BOYS         PLYMOUTH,  N.  H. 


I 


Five  buildings.  Twenty  acres.  Prepares  for 
Colleges  and  Technical  Schools.  Ranks  with 
the  highest  grade  schools  in  New  England, 
yet  the  tuition  is  moderate.  Individual  in- 
fluences and  instruction.  Modern  gymnasium. 
Athletic  field,  running  track.  Skating.  Invig- 
orating winter  sports.    40th  year. 

Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER,  L.  H.  D.,  Rector. 


Boys"  IPirffiparaftouy 


Tlir   Lilntitv   Digi-sl  for     lii^nsl   2,    191? 

Boy*"  Prcpan-aiflKo-irj 
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Gaskill  Memorial  Field 


Pool  75x30 


Gym  100x60 


School  Campus 


Worcester 
Academy 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Two  hundred  boys  (twelve 
to  eighteen  years).  Eighty- 
sixth  year  opens  September 
seventeenth. 

Alumni  all  over  the  world. 
Graduates  in  twenty  colleges. 
Strictly  preparatory  for  col- 
lege   or    engineering    school. 

For  catalog  and  registration 
blank  address 

G.  D.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Registrar 
Rates:  $700— $900  single  room 
$550 — $750  two  in  room 

SAMUEL  F.  HOLMES,  M.A. 

Principal 


1 


O 


Organized  for  the  development  of  the  individuality  of  each  boy.   Each  unit  of  16  boys  under  an  efficient  master. 

Preparatory  and  scientific  departments.    Stimulating  life  in  the  open.    Directed  work  and  play.     Big  athletic 
fields.    Six  buildings.    Gymnasium.     Modern  and  complete  equipment.     79th  year. 

LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS  from  10  to  14.  A  distinct  school  with  a  building  of  its  own.    Under  the  manage- 
ment of  a  house  father  and  mother. 

JOSEPH  H.  SAWYER.  L.  H.  D.,  Principal,  Easthampton.  Hui. 


Dummer  Academy 


South  Byfield 


Massachusetts 


157th  year.  35  miles  from  Boston.  370  acres.  A  boys'  boarding  and  day  school,  small  (60  boys)  and  demo- 
cratic. Your  son  —  not  the  class — the  unit.  Preparation  for  college  and  technical  schools.  Gymnasium. 
Athletic  field.  Tennis  courts.  New  board  track.  New  Golf  Course.  Hockey  pond.  Salt-water  sports. 
Mnnrlv  HniitA  New  building  designed  for  needs  of  boys  from  9  to  14.  Lessons,  play  and  home 
1  lUUUjr  llUUoC.  ijfe  carefully  planned,  correlated  and  supervised  in  healthful,  comfortable  surroundings. 
For  catalog  and  other  information  address 
CHARLES    S.    INGHAM.    Ph.D..    He.adma.tcr. South   Byfield.   Mass. 


Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  farm  of  250 
acres.    Enrollment — 60  boys.    Moderate  rates. 

Gaylord  W.  Douglass,  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 


Massachusetts,  Boston,  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  1828.     Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 
and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 


The  School  that  Gets  Results 


POWDER; POINT  SCHOOL  aims  to 
produce  young  men  mentally  strong, 
morally  right,  and  physically  fit.  Ready 
for  work,  eager  for  accomplishment  and 
with  a  knowledge  that  they  are  prepared 
to  "take  hold"  whether  in  college  or  in 
business — that's  the  spirit  of  the  Powder 
Point  graduate. 

A  wide-awake,  up-to-the-minute  boys'  school 
but  not  military.  Military  instruction  is  purely 
mechanical  and  can  be  learned  quickly  if  the 
fundamental  training  has  been  strong.  We  know 
this.  It  was  proven  to  us  by  the  rapidity  with 
which  many  Powder  Point  boys  gained  commis-  (jMr' 
sions  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy.  *M  j 

Athletics  at  Powder  Point  are  clean.  Every 
boy  has  a  chance  to  win  his  P  in  many  forms  of 
outdoor  sport.  Baseball,  football,  track,  tennis, 
golf,  swimming — the  school  has  its  own  bathing 
beach.  Upper  and  lower  schools.  Write  for 
catalog.    Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.M.,  Headmaster 
95  King  Caesar  Road  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School] 
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SWARTHMORE 

Preparatory  School 
— and  Your  Boy 

DOOKS  alone  do  not  form  character.  Sur- 
JJ  roundings  and  school  characteristics  are 
of  greatest  importance  in  training  your  boy 
for  the  future. 

With  a  full  realization  of  this,  Swarthmore 
really  molds  boys  for  lives  of  usefulness.  It 
is  a  school  with  a  definite  mission,  and  aims 
to  discharge  every  day  its  deep  responsibil- 
ity. The  relations  between  the  faculty  ana 
the  students  are  most  wholesome  and  pleas- 
ant. Each  boy  receives  individual  direction 
from  men  of  strong  character  and  keen 
minds,  bringing  out  what  is  best  in  him  and 
cultivating  that  in  whichhemaybedeficient. 

Modern  buildings,  exceptional  campus 
and  grounds,  indoor  and  outdoor  sports. 
Summer  session.  Write  for  free  booklet 
'•The  Vision  of  Swarthmore." 

ARTHUR  H.  TOMLINSON) 
WILLARD  P.  TOMLINSON  )  Headmasters 
Swarthmore.  Penna.  (11  miles  from  Phila.) 


||g§g|rs  b  u  fg 

Academy 

Mercersbiirs,  Pa. 

Aim  of  the  School — A  thor- 
ough physical,  mental  and 
moral  .raining  for  college 
or  business. 

Spirit — A  manly  tone  of 
self-reliance,  under  Chris- 
tian masters.  Personal  at- 
tention to  each  boy. 
Location — On  the  western 
slope  of  the  famous  Cum- 
berland Valley,  one  of  the 

most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots  of  America. 

Equipment — Modern  and    complete.      Junior  School. 

Gymnasium.     Write  for  catalogue  and  "The 

Spirit  of  Mercersburg."       Address  Box  103, 

WILLIAM  MANN  IRVINE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster. 


Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 


LANCASTER,  PA. 


Founded    1787 


Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and  technical  schools. 
Beautiful,  elevated  grounds.  Excellent  health  record. 
Fine  modern  equipment.  Library,  Gymnasium.  All 
athletics.  Old  School  on  basis  allowing  moderate  terms. 
Catalogue  and  literature  of  interest  to  college  prepara- 
tory students  on  request.    Address  Box  407. 

Main    M  O  Edwin  M.  Hartman.  A.M. 

Buildin 


Bethlehem  Preparatory  School,  bethlehem 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  41  years.    Ex- 
tensive grounds.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields. 
Summer   session.'    Separate   Junior    School    new  building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 
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PEDDIE 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

£i3ik         hum 
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Conducted  without  thought 
of  profit 

Peddie  spends  all  its  income  upon  its  students. 
This    policy    removes  the  temptation  to  retain 
students  solely  for  the  revenue  they  bring.     It 
makes  the  school  exclusive,  not  on  the  basis  of 
wealth  or  position,  but  because  of  its  high  intel- 
lectual and  moral  standards.    The  achievements 
of  Peddie  graduates  at  college  and   in  business 
are  significant  of  the  value  of  its  teachings. 
Every  Peddie  boy  is  given  a  comprehemive 
physical    examination.      Every    organ    is 
tested  and  charted-eyes,  ears,  nose,  throat, 
teeth,  lunge,  heart,  etc.    Reports  are  mailed 
to    parents.     Defects    are  corrected — spe- 
cial abilities  noted  and  encouraged. 
Peddie  is  an  endowed  school,  and   conducted 
without  thought  of  profit.    0  miles  from  Prince- 
ton.   Modern  dormitories— 60  acre  campus— gym- 
nasium— swimming      pool — baseball — football — 
cinder  track.    Music  and  public  speaking.    Sum- 
mer camp.    Lower  School  for  boys  from  n  to  14 
years.    Graduates  enter  all  colleges  by  certificate 
or  examination.    S4th  year. 

Write  for  Booklets  and  Catalog 
Roger  W.  Swellaod,  LLD.,  Headmaster.  Box  8  P.  Highlstown.N.J. 

Ci  "Real  *TeV|V  School 

Liberally  endowed  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  boys  who  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  op- 
portunities offered.  Under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  not  sectarian.  General  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  any  college  or 
technical  school.  A  catalog  will  be  mailed 
upon  request,  but  a  visit  for  personal 
inspection    is    more    satisfactory. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL.D.,  Headmaster 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


KINGSLEY   SCHOOL   FOR   BOYS 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 


J.  R.  Campbell,  M.A. 


Box  L,  Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 


Princeton  Preparatory   School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  14.  Rapid  progress. 
Limited  number  of  pupils  (60)  and  freedom  from  rigid  class 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.   45th  year. 

J.  B.  FINE,  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory  School  JoV^ny 

college  or  technical  school.  Military  training.  Ample  re- 
sources. 153rd  year.  Specializes  also  in  educating  boys  10 
to  14.  Give  particulars  about  your  boy  and  receive  full  in- 
formation. Rate  $750.  William  P.  Kelly,  Headmaster. 
New  Jersey,  New  Brunswick.  2  College  Avenue. 

Carson  Long  Institute 

81st  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18  acres 
in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Individual 
and  personal  instruction— how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how 
to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  culture,  efficiency. 
College  Preparatory,  Business,  Junior  Courses.  Spanish, 
French,  Public  Speaking.  Separate  building  for  boys  under 
13  years.  Strong  religious  but  non-sectarian  influence.  Low 
charges  due  to  endowment  and  buying  supplies  direct  from 
farmers.  $360  and  up;  Juniors,  $295.  For  further  details, 
address  Carson  Long  Institute. 
Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield.  Box  Y. 


Thorough  Training  of  the  Boy,  during  the  Formative 
Years,  to  Develop  the  Four-Square  Man 

In  the  New  Jersey  hills,  convenient  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  High  moral  stan- 
dards, excellent  environment.  Pennington  prepares  for  all  colleges  and  technical 
schools.  Business  course.  Small  classes  insure  individual  attention.  Specially  chosen 
faculty  of  experienced  men  teachers.  Well-rounded  school  life.  Literary  and  musical 
organizations.  Athletics.  Modern,  well-equipped  gymnasium.  Swimming  pool. 
Ample  provision  for  outdoor  sports,  10-acre  campus.  Resident  nurse.  Moving 
pictures.  Moderate  rates.  Separate  Junior  School  for  a  limited  number  of  boys 
from  9  to  13.    Home  care.    82nd  year.    Booklets. 

FRANK    MacDANIEL,  D.D.,    Headmaster,       Box  80,      Pennington,  New  Jersey 


Pennington 
School 


KiskiminetasScrBOYS 

In  the  high,  healthful  country  of  Western  Pennsylvania  "Kiski"  lets 
a  boy  grow  up  out-of-doors.  200  acres  of  wooded  highland  overlooking 
the  Kiskiminetas  River.  Special  preparation  for  college  or  technical 
schools.  University  certificate  privileges.  A  faculty  of  13  expert 
teachers  keeps  in  close  personal  touch  with  boys.  Small  classes.  Fine 
moral  tone  throughout  the  school.  High  athletic  spirit  and  strong  com- 
petitive teams.  Several  football  and  baseball  fields.  Tennis,  golf  course. 
New  Gymnasium  with  swimming  pool  and  bowling  alleys.  School  owns 
its    own    farm   and   dairy.      Rate  $725.      For   catalog  address   Box  816. 

DR.    A.  W.    WILSON,    JR.,    Pre*.,    Kitkiminetas    Spring    School,    Salliburj,    Pi. 
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LOOMIS 

The  only  school  of  its  type  offering  a  complete  4-year 
high  school  course  in  business,  including  theory  and 
practice  under  actual  business  conditions.  Prepares 
for  Collegiate  Schools  of  business  and  finance,  or  for 
business  life.  Also  Agricultural  and  College  Prepara- 
tory courses.  7  fire-proof  buildings.  Gymnasium.  Ath- 
letic fields.  Cinder  track.  ]7.r>-acre  farm.  Manual-train- 
ing shops.    $2. 500.000  endowment.    $500  a  year.    Address 

N.  H.  BATCHELDER,  A.M.,  Headmaster 

Loomis  Institute,  Windsor,  Conn. 


Wheeler 

(^FFERS  to  boys 
"  all  the  advantages 
of  a  school  located  in 
the  country  .with  small 
classes.an  enthusiastic 
corps  of  teachers,  and 
a  course  adaptable  to 
individual  needs. 

College  Preparatory 
and  General  Courses,  with  op- 
tional work  in  Agriculture,  Sloyd 
and  Printing.  School  farm.  All 
sports.  Regular  hours,  quiet 
nights,  and  wholesome  food. 
Terms  $600-$700. 

See  our  catalog. 

Royal  A.  Moore,  A.M.,  Headmaster 

North   Stonington,  Conn. 


The  Curtis  School  for  Young   Boys 

Has  grown  forty-four  years  and   is  still  -under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder. 

Frederick  S.  Curtis,  Principal 
Gerald  B.  Curtis,  Assistant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut. 

IRVING 

S  C  H  O  0  L  for  Boys.  Tarry  to  wn-on  -  Hud  son.  New  York 

25  miles  from  N.  Y.,  in  the  beautiful,  historic  "Irving" 
country-  83rd  year.  28  years  under  present  Headmas- 
ter. New  site  and  buildings  1904.  Prepares  for  all  col- 
leges and  technical  schools.  Individual  instruction. 
Athletic  Field.     Swimming  Pool.      New  Gymnasium. 

Address      J.  M.  FURMAN.  A.M..  Headmaster.  Box  905. 


MOHEGAN LAKE  SCHOOL 


Military 


40th  Year 


Beautifully  located  on  Mohegan  Lake  in  the  High- 
lands of  the  Hudson.  Classes  are  small,  giving  teach- 
ers opportunity  to  study  each  boy.  Thorough  prepa- 
ration for  College,  Technical  School  and  Business. 
Certificate  privileges.  Military  drill,  physical  culture, 
athletics.  References  as  to  character  required.  Re- 
quest illustrated  booklet.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M.,  Principal 

Box  89,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  H.  T. 


ST.  PAUL'S 


A  boarding  school  for  boys 
in  the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  9  to  s-  Fall  term  begins  Thursday,  September  18th. 
Phone  Garden  City  1163.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,   Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


W  Where  Boys  are  Really  Understood 

Close  personal  touch,  courtesy  and  a  fine  spirit 


Where  Boys  are  Really  Understood 

Close  personal  touch,  courtesy  and  a  fine  spirit 
of  fair  play  and  gentlemanlincss  are  St.  Luke  tra- 
ditions. A  school  of  reasonable  size.  Preparation 
for  college  and  business.  Special  Junior  School. 
The  Masters  are  kindly,  cultured  men  whose  spe- 
cialty is  boys. 

For  Booklet  and  Catalog,  please  address 
Chas.  H.  Strout,  M.A.,Wayne-on  the  Main  Line-Pa. 


JmJfm.-     -  mtimfk*tJ  jAjM||  L^L 
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Instruction  in  small  groups — personal  care.    Develop 
ment  of  character  and  training  for  efficient  service  in 
life.    Prepares  for  colleges,  technical  schools.    Separate 
Junior  Department — with   House   Mother  and  con 
stant  supervision — complete  equipment.    Gymnasium 
and  twenty-acre  athletic  field.   Military  drill.   Camegit 
Library.    Moderate  rates.    Catalog. 
OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D..  Prin„  Box  113.  Penmbnrf ,  P« 
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THE  STONE   SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  Box  17,  New  York 

FIFTY-THIRD  YEAR 

A  School  in  the  Heart  of  the  Open 

Country.     For  Boys  from  9  to  19. 

LOCATION:  so  miles  from  New  York,  s  miles  from 
\\'i  -,(  Point,  on  a  spur  of  Storm  Kim;  Mountain,  900 
feel  above  tea  level.  Healthful,  invigorating,  un- 
usually adapted  to  a  sane  and  simple  out-of-door  life. 
WORK:  Preparation  for  College  or  Business  Life; 
recent  graduates  in  12  leading  colleges,  Each  boy 
at  udied  physically  and  mentally  to  increase  individual 
efficiency.  Small  (lasses:  A  teacher  for  every  6  boys. 
ATHLETICS:  Two  fields  with  excellent  facilities 
for  all  sports,  under  supervision;  hiking,  woods  life, 
iMiiLiniiii:  pool. 

You  are  invited  to  come  and  see  for 
yourself.    Catalog  sent  on  application 

ALVAN    E.    DUERR,     Headmaster 


MOUNT 


PLEASANT 

Founded  1814 


ACADEMY 


REPUTATION.  An  old  school  with  a  propr«»ive  policy.  Has 
educated  and  developed  bops  in  chnracter,  mind  and  body  hy  a 
mtom  involving  personal  attention  of  qualified  instructors. 
Takes  prid*  in  its  quiet  but  Continuous  achievement  of  over  a 
century's  training  of  boys  to  become  men  of  integrity  and  use- 
fulness. 

SCOPE.  Prepares  boys  for  business  activity  or  entrance  to 
ranking  colleges  and  universities.  Pr.vtical  military  instruc- 
tion in  conjunction  with  field  work.  Kfticient  and  constructive 
methods  of  physical  training  supplemented  by  athletic  sports. 

FACILITIES.  Admirably  situated  on  the  highlands  of  the 
Hudson  thirty  miles  from  New  York.  Complete  with  modern 
buildings  and  apparatus.  Perfect  co-ordination  between  rarious 
departments.    A  school  home  with  an  ideal  environment. 

Address:   CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE 

P.  O.  Box  521  Ossming-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business  life.  Individual 
attention.  Athletics.  Gymnasium.  Recreation  building  on 
Lake  Cayuga.  Navy  outfit  for  the  well-known  school  crew. 
Military  Drill.  Enrollment  I!I5.  Healthfully  located  above 
Ithaca  and  Lake  Cayuga.  Summer  School  specializing  in 
preparation  for  University  Entrance  Examinations.  Catalogs. 

A.  M.  DRUMMOND,  M.A.,  Director,  Box  118.  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

MASSEE~COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Individual  attention.  Rapid  preparation  for  college.  2  years 
work  in  one.  is  miles  from  New  York.  New  Gym.  and  dormi- 
tories. All  sports.  Military  training.  Junior  Department  for 
young  boyso  years  up.  Unusually  successful  record.  Address 
W.  W.  MASSEE.  Ph.D.,  Box  300.  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

17"VT  IT  CPTJOOT  For  4s  boys.  8  to  16.  Beauti- 
•«-  *  LiXL,  0\^nUWi-»  f  „i  location.  22  miles  from  New 
York.  30th  year.  First  prize  winner  competitive  military 
drill,  71st  Armory,  N.  Y.'  (1000  boys  participated).  "Your 
school  looks  so  homelike!"  —  visitors'  expression.  Summer 
Camp  in  the  Catskills. 
Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Box  19,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 


TOME   SCHOOL 

On  the  Susquehanna 

National  Boarding  School  (or   Boys 
Separate  School  for  Little  Boys 

MURRAY  PEABODY  BRUSH,  Ph.D.,  Director 
Port  Deposit,  Maryland 


C  A  TTsJT  AT  T3  A  TS.TC  The  National  Cathedral  School 
OAllN  1.  t\.L,n>*\Vi  O  fot  Boys.  Beautiful  campus  of 
40  acres.  College  preparatory.  Outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
One  resident  master  to  every  four  boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of 
Washington,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Write  for 
descriptive  catalog  and  view  book. 
Wm.  H.  Church.  Headmaster.  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

41 17  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburbs),  Washington,  D.  C. 


BLUE  RIDGE  SCHOOL  for  BOYS 

A  school  with  a  high  moral  standard  where  strong,  virile 
manhoood  is  developed.  Limited  enrollment — one  teacher 
to  7  boys.  Military  drill.  Special  care  of  younger  boys. 
Opens  September  17th.    Rate  $480.     Catalog. 

J.  R.  SANDIFER,  Headmaster,  Hendersonville,  N.  C. 
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STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  1901.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  full  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4257  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  6chool  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.      Write  today. 
%t^W«teni  School  for  Stammerers,  Inc.,  2319  Grand  A»e.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 


s 


TAM  MERER 

Our   course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
impediments .  Write  for  booklet  describing  course . 

BOSTON   STAMMERERS'    INSTITUTE 

Pounded  1867.     Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246    Huntington     Avenue,     Boston,    Mass. 
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n  i  wi    f~lD    Qfl-Jf^fH      "Castle  on  the  Tennessee."      An  old  school  with  new  and  up-to-date  buildings. 
Or\  I  LiWlS.  OV^niwyv_Jl_i  Situated    on    high    wooded  cliff  overlooking   Tennessee   river,    four   miles    from 


Chattanooga.  Location,  equipments  and  buildings  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Climate  and  health  condition, 
unsurpassed.  Maintains  high  standards  of  scholarship.  Accredited  School  in  Southern  Schools  and  Colleges 
Association.     Military  Drill  and  Training  by  Officers  of  A.  E.  F.     Write  for  illustrated  catalog  with  full  particulars. 

STATION  "A",  CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


STUYVESANT  SCHOOL 

Warrenton,   Virginia 

Location:  Foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Near  historic 
Warrenton,  sixty  miles  from  National  Capital. 
Superb  scenery,  unrivaled  climate. 

Equipment :  New  buildings,  open  air  sleeping  porches, 
large  gymnasium.    One  hundred  acres. 

Military:  Not  a  military  school,  but  with  Depart- 
ment for  Military  Training — setting-up  exercises, 
drill,  target  practice,  semaphore  work  and  frequent 
hikes. 

Athletic*:  Football,  baseball,  tennis,  riding  and  all 
outdoor  exercises. 

Studies:  Small  classes,  individual  instruction.  Pre- 
pares for  Yale,  Harvard,  Virginia,  and  all  colleges. 
Catalog.    Address 

EDWIN  B.  KING,  WI.A.  (Yale)     -     -     .     Headmaster 


Randolph-Macon  Academy 


Box  410,  Front  Royal.  Va. 


A  School  for  Boys  with  Military  Training 

A  branch  of  the  Randolph-Macon  System.  Liberal 
gifts  make  unusual  advantages  possible.  Equipment 
cost  $100,000.  Prepares  for  College  or  Scientific 
Schools.  Gymnasium,  physical  culture  and  outdoor 
sports.  2SthsessionopensSeptember  16th,  1919.  Rates 
$400.     For  catalog  address 

CHARLES  L.  MELTON,  A.M.,  Principal. 


The  Virginia  Episcopal  School 

(Near)  LYNCHBURG,  VIRGINIA 

Prepares  boys  for  college  and  university.  Handsome  build- 
ings, modern  equipment,  in  beautiful  mountain  country. 
Education  at  cost  through  generosity  of  founder.  Apply  for 
information  to  Rev.  ROBERT  C.  JETT,  D.D.,  Principal. 


Claremont  School  for  Boys 

A  school  of  high  standards  for  a  limited  number  of 
recommended  boys.  Thorough  preparation  for  all 
colleges.  Ideals  of  Yale  in  Southern  California  cli- 
mate. Continuous  outdoor  life  among  orange  groves 
with  snow -covered  mountains  at  back  Rate.  Sleeping 
porches.  Camping  trips.  Modern  Military  Train- 
ing. All  sports.  35  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Send 
for  catalog  and  full  particulars. 
W.  E.  GARRISON.  l'li.K..  Headmaster,  Box  220,  Claremont,  Cal. 


CThe  McCallie  School 

A  Home  School  for  Boys 

On  historic  and  beautiful  Missionary 
Ridge.  College  or  Technical  prepara- 
tory. Student  self  government. 
Honor  System.  Large  corps  of  teach- 
ers. Small  classes.  All  athletic 
sports.  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Gym- 
nasiums. No  better  athletic  field  in 
South.  Diving,  swimming,  rowing 
on  lake.  Military  Drill.  Write  for 
well  illustrated  catalogue. 

Headmasters,  S.  J.  &  J.  P.  McCallie 
CHATTANOOGA,  TENN. 


OLD  DOMINION  ACADEMY 

Under  entire  new  management.  Robert  Allen's 
school  for  boys,  8  to  20,  affords  excellent  opportunity 
for  make-up  work  and  summer  tutoring  in  mountains, 
at  health  resort.  Regular  school  prepares  for  college 
or  business.  Semi-military.  3  well  appointed  buildings. 
Boys  live  with  masters  under  refining  influences. 
Honor  system.  Tennis,  baseball — all  athletics.  Write 
for  Summer  Announcement  and  Catalog. 

R.  E.  ALLEN,  Supt.,       Box  L,  Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va.. 


ocT 


Not  a 
"Prep"  School 

Designed  exclusively 
for   younger    boys. 
Genuine  home    life. 
i  Vigilant  watchfulness  of 
personal  habits.    Com- 
radeship between  teach- 
ers and  boys  develops  right  \ 
thinking  and  manliness. 


TODD  SEMINARY 


FOB  BOYS 


?2nd  FEAR 


i  Pure  air,  pure  water,  active  outdoor  life.  In  J 
'  Illinois  hill  country,  one  hour  from  Chi- 
cago.   fOOO  feet  above  sea  level,  20  acres j 
,  woodlands.     Athletics.     Inquire  about/ 
your  Northern  Summer  Camp. 
NOBLE  HILL,  Principal 
Woodstock,  HI. 


f^rattwrft 

Faribault,  Minn. 


Episcopal.  College  Preparatory 

Military — 53rd  Year 

Boys  should  enroll  now  for  1920-21.  Enrollment 
complete  for  September,  1919.  Catalogue  and  View 
Book  on  Request. 

C.  W.  NEWHALL,   Headmaster,    Drawer  F 


Lake  Forest 

Academy 

FOR    BOYS 

College  Preparatory — Not  a  Military  Insti- 
tution. Aim  Distinctively  Educational  and 
for  Service — not  for  Profit. 

Preparatory  education  as  thorough  as  can  be 
found  East  or  West.  Fits  for  all  colleges.  Gradu- 
ates admitted  to  all  certificate  universities.  Definite 
preparation  for  entrance  examinations  of  Yale, 
Princeton,  Harvard,  Mass.  Inst,  of  Tech. 
Helpful  co-operation  between  faculty  and  students 
— Honor  ideals.     Right  kind  of   boys.    Clean  living. 

swimming  pool. 


RECITATION  BUILDING. 

Trustees:  Louis  F.  Swift,  J.  V.  Farwell, 
H.  C.  Chatfield-Taylor,  Clayton  Mark,  A. 
B.Dick,  Alfred  L.  Baker,  Rev.  J.  G.  E. 
McClure,  Geo.  A.  McKinlock,  A.  A.  Car- 
penter, J.  H.  S.  Lee,  S.  A.  Benedict,  Stan- 
ley Field,  B.  M.  Linnell,  M.D.,  John  S. 
Nollen,  Ernest  Palmer,  Rev.  Andrew  C. 
Zenos. 

Scientific  physical  training.      All  athletics,  including  golf.    Modern  building 
Beautiful  rural  location  one  hour  north  of  Chicago.     Annual  charge  $850. 


JOHN  WAYNE  RICHARDS,  Headmaster,   Box  140,    Lake  Forest,  111 
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The  Mitchell  Military 
Boys  School 

A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American 
boy  and  the  discriminating  parent.  Expo- 
nents of  clean  sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough 
work.  Development  and  maintenance  of 
health  considered  of  first  importance.  Mil- 
itary training  adapted  to  the  age  of  our  boys. 
Preparatory  to  larger  secondary  schools. 
Equipment  modem  and  complete.  100  acres. 
Tuition  £1000. 

ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L,   Billerica,   Mass. 


WENONAHTcLiirMry 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  developed 
in  your  boythiough  the  Military  System.  He  will  be 
taught  how  to  study  —  how  to  learn.  12  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  Academic,  Special  and  Business  Courses. 
Catalogue  and  View  Book  mailed.     Address 

Dr.  CHARLES  H.  L0RENCE,  Pres.,  Major  CLAYTON  A.  SNYDER,  Supl. 
Box  402  m  Wenonah,  New  Jersey 


-NEWTON  ACADEMY- 

NEWTON,  N.  J. 
A  Military  Country  School  for  Young  Boys 

A  home  school  for  a  limited  number 
of  boys,  2  hours  from  N.  Y.  City  on 
D.L.&W.  R.R.  Beautiful,  health- 
ful location  in  mountain  and  lake 
region.  1000  feet  elevation.  58th 
year.  Thorough  preparation. 
Special  emphasis  on  individual  at- 
lention  with  kind  but  firm  discip- 
line. Horses  and  ponies  for  riding 
and  driving.  Gymnasium.  Outdoor 
sports.  Summer  Session.  Moderate 
rates.    Write  for  Catalog. 

Address  Box  C. 
PHILIP  S.WILSON  AM.,  Principal 


Mffift&sry 
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Stamford     Military     Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational 
methods  and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind 
and  body.    Located  at  Shippan  Point  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  New  York,  the  situation  is  ideal. 
Military  tactics  in  the  fresh  invigorating  air  keep  the 
boys  in  the  finest  physical  trim.  Classes  are  purposely 
small  and  students  are  assured  individual  considera- 
tion from  every  teacher.     The  locality  permits  every 
kind    of  outdoor  sport    and   the   gymnasium   is    well 
equipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.   Summer  Camp.  For 
catalog  address  WALTER  D  oEEKEN,  A.M.,  Principal, 
SHIPPAN  POINT,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 

***£&£. 


ALLEN  MILITARY  SCH00Lw%??ron 


Mast. 

U.  S.  Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says: 

"The  Allen  School  has  taken  up  with  seriousness  and 

completeness  the  work  of  giving   military   training 

to  its  pupils — something  that  all  our  large  schools, 

colleges  and  universities  ought  to  do." 

A  country  school  10  miles  from  Boston.  Development 

cf  the  personality  of  each  boy  plus  organized  athletics, 

work  and  play  under  a  military  system.     Horseback 

liding,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool.      Athletic  fields. 

New  buildings.    For  booklet  address 

THOMAS  CHALMERS.  A.B..D.D.,  Director, 
431  Waltham  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 


MILITARY      INSTITUTE 

Purpose:    The    individual    development  of  a 

boy's  character  and  scholarship  for  the  work  of 

the  world  in  college,  scientific  school,  business 

or  national  service. 

Instruction:  Small classes.tndividual attention. 

Each  boy  is  taught  how  to  study. 

School  Life:  High  standard  of  social  and  moral 

student  life.     Supervised  athletics,  wholesome 

food,  carefully  regulated  daily  program  of  work 

and  recreation  and  drill  produce  sound  bodies, 

capable  minds  and  cheerful  disposition. 

For  catalog,  address 
Col.T.  D.  LANDON,  Drawer  C-7,  Bordentown.  N.J. 


MANLIUS 

Urgent  need  for  mental,  moral  and  phys- 
ical man-timber  with  broad,  keen  minds. 

Saint  John's  School,  Manlius.  develops  boys  on  common 
sense  principles,  combines  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 
Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Superior  military  training 
through  its  R.  O.  T.  C.  Thorough  equipment.  11  miles  from 
Syracuse.    For  booklet  address 

Brig.  Gen.  WM.  VERBECK,  Pres. 


Boi  108,  Manlius,  New  York 


FREEH 


Send  the  Boys  to 

"The  West  Point     ^ 
of  the  Keystone  State" 


For  70  Select  YOUNG  BOYS 

A  school  with  the  personal  touch.  Just 
enough  military  training  to  inculcate  habits 
of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness,  clean- 
liness and  self-reliance.  One  teacher  to  ten 
boys.  The  students'  comforts,  pleasures  and 
sports  are  as  carefully  considered  as  their 
mental  training.  Healthful  location.  42 
miles  from  N.  Y.,  66  miles  from  Phila. 
For  catalog  address 

MAJOR  CHAS.  M.  DUNCAN,  Box  85,  Freehold,  N.J. 


ILITARY  SCHOOL 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Military 
College 


"<. 


Trains  for  leadership  in  war  and  peace.  -* 

Grants  degrees  In  Civil  Engineering.  Chem- 
J«try   Economics  and  pinance.     Football,  basket- 
ball,  baseball,   gymnastics,   and  swimming  under 
j^t-  competent  instructors. 
-"«"J|L     I'n-pnr  itoiv   Department    and  School  foi 
gA       ^m^     K   younger  boys    Karly  application  necessary  to 
'WflBSfl  m    obtain  admission  lor  college  year  Parting  Sept. 

Tlv/r        *^Tl      /V  *7'  Reservations  for  1020  1021  are  being  mad-.     Write 
IV0  U  11   iAi  or  wire  Ool.    Chas.    E.    Hyatt,   Pres  ,    Box  516,  Che»ter,   Pa 


Milattaury 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  New  York 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus- 
trated  catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice-President. 

Largest  Military  School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL  RATES  TO  MUSICIANS) 


flEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

1*  (Military  since  1857) 

I         87th  year.     Army  Officer  Detailed. 
A.     R.  O.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 

Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the   PRINCIPALS,  Peekskill,   N.  Y. 


MILITARY 
SCHOOL 


ST.  JOHN'S 

Prepares  boys  for  college.  Every  modern  facil- 
ity for  best  mental,  moral  and  physical  training. 
Splendidly  equipped  buildings.  Gymnasium 
and  athletic  field.  Sympathetic  faculty.  Mili- 
tary discipline.  JUNIOR  HALL,  a  separate 
school  for  boys  under  18.     For  catalog  address 

WILLIAM  RANNEY,A.M„Pd.D.,Prin.,0SSININ6-0N-HUDS0N,N.Y. 


Danville  Military  Institute 

f  Danville,  Virginia  a 

In  the  far-famed  Piedmont  Region.  Uusurpassed  cli- 
mate. Prepares  for  colleges,  universities,  business, 
and  Government  Academies.  Select  patronage,  strong 
faculty,  home  influences,  modern  equipment.  Depart- 
ment for  small  boys.    Charges  $500.     Catalog,  address 

Col.  ROBERT  A.  BURTON,  Superintendent 


Military  Academy 

"'"OUR  boy  at  Nazareth  Hall  will  be  sur-    ■ 
rounded  with  the  influences  that  develop 
>  manly   character.      Boys    live  in 
,  companies    under   supervision  of 
instructors.  Complete  equipment. 
Gymnasium.  Basket  ball.  Base  ball. 
Tenni-,  Skating,    Skiing  and 
Coasting.    Military    system    in- 
stills   promptness,     order     and 
obedience.       Location     near 
Bethlehem    and     Easton. 
College  Preparatory, 
Business    and    Gen- 
eral   Courses.     New 
Junior    Department    in     separate 
building.     Rate  $500.    Come  and 
visit  the  school.      Address 
REV.  A.  D.  THAELER,  I>.  D. 


Hi,,    20 
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STAUNTON 

MILITARY 

ACADEMY 

An  Ideal  Home  School 
for  Manly  Boys 


Government    Honor  -School 


52E  bojrj  from  47  States  last  session.  Largest 
private  academy  in  the  East.  Boys  from  10  to  20 
years  old  prepared  for  the  Universities,  Government 
Academies  or  Business. 

1,600  feet  above  sea  level;  pure,  dry,  bracing 
mountain  air  of  the  proverbially  healthful 
and  beautiful  Valley  of  the  Shenandoah. 
Pure  mineral  spring  water.  High  mora! 
tone.  Parental  discipline.  Military  train- 
ing develops  obedience,  health,  manly  car- 
riage. Shady  lawns,  expensively  equipped 
gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic 
park.  Daily  drills  and  exercises  in  open  air. 
Boys  from  homes  of  culture  and  refinement 
only  desired.  Personal,  individual  instruc- 
tion by  our  tutorial  system.  Academy  fifty- 
nine  years  old.  $275,000  barracks,  full  equip- 
ment, absolutely  fireproof.  Charges  $550. 
Catalogue  free.    Address 

Col.  WM.  G.  KABLE,  Ph.D..  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 


Fishburne  Military  Schoo 

Waynesboro,     Virginia 

40th  year.  New  $60,000  fireproof  (wilding1.  A  modern 
high-standard  school  located  in  the  Bine  llidge  Mountains. 
Small  classes  of  not  more  than  10  cadets  to  each  teacher 
secure  individual  attention  for  every  boy.  Prepares  for 
universities  aud  business  life.  Rate  $500.  Catalog. 
Annual  Spring  encampment. 

Major  Morgan  H.  Hadgins 
Principal,  Box  404. 


Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR 

The  school  you  can  send  your  boy  to  and  be  sure  you  have 
made  the  right  choice.  Highest  grade  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  This  Academy  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  exceptionally  strong  faculty — all  college  graduates  spe- 
cialized in  boy  training  and  development.  Inspiring  loca- 
tion. Best  moral  surroundings.  $450  includes  everything. 
R.  O.  T.  C.  under  supervision  of  Major  R.  F.  Jordan  and 
Lieutenant  Kent  Morrison.  United  States  Army.  It  will 
pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue. 
Branbam  &   Hughes  Military  Arademy,  Box  4.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

SEWANEEnWILITARY 
ACADEMY 

IN  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains. 
Thorough  preparation  for  college ;  vigorous  out- 
door life;  R.O.T.C. unit.  All  athletics.  Enrollment 
220.  Unable  to  accommodate  80  late  applicants 
last  year.    Early  registration  advisable.    Catalog. 

Col.  DuVAL  G.  CRAVENS,  Superintendent, 
Box  690,  Sewanee,  Tenn.    • 


■ENNESSEE 

Sweetwater 


M 


.ITARY  INSTITUTE 

a_  Tennessee 


Forty-sixth  year.  Nation-wide  pat- 
ronage. Classed  as  HONOR  SCHOOL 
for  interstate  recognition.  Southern 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
Unit  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
with  West  Point  Graduate  in  charge. 
Prepares  for  Government  Academies, 
Colleges,  Business.  Health  record  un- 
surpassed. All  athletics.  Summer 
camp  June  27th.  Charges  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  views,  address 

COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY,  Supt.,      -    Box  90,    Sweetwater.  Tenn. 


!The  Citadel 

Founded  1842^Nn^  CHARLESTON,  S.  C. 

!  Rated  by  War  Dept.     as  "Distinguished  Military  College" 

Senior  unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Open  air  military  work  all  the  year. 
Unsurpassed  for  military  excellence  and  esprit.  Over  300  re- 
cent graduates  are  officers  in  military  and  naval  service.  En- 
gineering, Scientific  and  Liberal  Art  courses  confer  B.S.  and 
C.E.  degrees.  14  High  School  units  required  for  admission. 
Applicants  must  be  16  years  old.  Expenses  limited  to  cost. 
|  Catalog,  address 
Ji  COL.  O.  J.  BOND,  Superintendent 


Military 
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Built  by  the  U. S.  Governme nt 


Reserve  Officers 
Training  Corps  under 
supervision  of  Ll.-Col. 
E.  F.  Graham,  US.A. 


The  South's  great  military  school  where  initiative 
and  natural  gifts  of  leadership  are  strengthened  by 
thorough  scholarship  and  self-discipline. 


BOYS  FROM  26  STATES 

Magnificent  $500,000  plant.  Largest  drill  hall  in  the  South 
beautiful  campus.  Excellent 
parade  grounds  and  field  for  all 
sports.  Athletics  open  to  all 
students,  under  careful  personal 
supervision. 

Junior  School  for  smaller  boys.  Sep- 
arate buildings.  When  writing  for 
catalogue,  please  give  age  of  your  boy. 


The  Columbia 

Military  Academy 

Box  D 

Columbia 
Tenn. 


67 


acres 


STL&  HEIGHTS  ESSM 


Best  equipped  boys'  school  in  South.  TEN  BUILDINGS  with  excellent 
library,  laboratory,  class-room  facilities.  Faculty  of  university  experts 
guarantees  thorough  work.  INDIVIDUAL  ATTENTION  AND  CLOSE 
SUPERVISION  DAY  AND  NIGHT.  Character-moulding,  sound  scholar- 
ship, good  habits,  clean  sport — school  ideals.  Classical,  scientific,  agricul- 
tural, commercial  courses.  Certificate  admits  to  leading  universities  North 
and  South.  MILITARY  DEPARTMENT  UNDER  SUPERVISION  OF 
FOUR  GOVERNMENT  OFFICERS.  Rates  $500;  at  Annex,  $350.  For 
handsomely   illustrated   catalog   address 

Col.  L.  L.  RICE.  President,  Box  1 OO,  Lebanon.  Tenn. 


Maryland,  St.  Mary's  Co.,  Charlotte  Hall 

That-lntta  Hall  <\r-r.nnl  F°"n'led  1774.  A  well-estab- 
VnariOUe  Mall  OCOOOl  Hshed  Military  Academy,  in 
proximity  to  Baltimore  and  Washington.  Estate  of  325 
acres.  Healthful  location.  Safe  home  for  boys.  Business  and 
classical  courses.  Moderate  terms.  For  catalog,  address 
Captain  B.  F.  Crowson,  Principal 


THE  MASSANUTTEN  MILITARY  ACADEMY  Wcd!S&va. 

Preparatory  School  for  boys.  Healthful  location,  beauti- 
ful Shenandoah  Valley.  100  miles  from  Washington.  Pre- 
pares for  college  and  business.  M  usic,  athletics.  New  $25,000 
Dining  Hall  and  Dormitory.  Limited  to  100  boys.  S42S. 
Address  HOWARD  J.  BENCHOFF,  A.  M.,  Headmaster. 


BINGHAM   MILITARY  SCHOOL 
126th  Year  Amy^^SiS:  Military  Since  1861 

Forty  states  of  our  Union  # 

and  eighteen  countries  outside  of  the  United  States  represented  since  1880. 


COL.  R.  BINGHAM,  Supt. 


CAPT.  JOHN  A.  PERRY,  U.  S.  Army,  retired,  Com'dnt 


Blackstone    Military   Academy 


B  LA  CKSTONE,  VIRGINIA 

College  preparatory  and  home  school  for  boys  in  healthful  Pied- 
mont section  of  Virginia.    Unit  of  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps. 
On  West  Point  accredited  list.      New  modern  buildings.      Personal 
supervision  of  students.   Graduates  admitted  to  leading  Universities 
without  examination.      New  equipment  throughout. 
Full  commercial  courses.    Tuition  $425.00.    For  cata- 
logue address  Colonel  E.  S.  LIGON,  President, 
Box  B,  Blackstone,  Virginia. 


RORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


UnitR.  O.T.  C.  Established  1867.  A  national  school.  341  boys 
enrolled  from  28  states  and  3  foreign  countries 
t".. is  year.  An  unusual  junction  of  highest  scho- 
lastic preparation  with  strongest  incentives  to 
Christian  manhood.  College  preparatory  or  busi- 
ness training.  Boys  are  developed  through  inti- 
mate tutoring  system.  Gymnasium  and  swim- 
ming pool.  All  out-of-door  sports  the  year  round 
Unusually  liberal  terms.  A  broader  preparation 
than  the  public  school  can  give.    Catalog. 

REV.  WALTER  MITCHELL,  D.D.,  Rector 

Box  L.  Charleston,  S.  C. 
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MILITARY    ACADEMY 

4    14   MILES    TROM  CHICAGO 


A  school  whore  a  boy 
receives  thorough  training  in  the  fun- 
damentals and  acquires  regular  habits  of 
study.     There  is  no  other  military  academy  which 
offers  teacher-conducted  visits  to  Chicago's  industries, 
business   houses   and    civic  centres.     Boys  thus  brought 
into  direct  touch  with  varying  phases  of  modern  economic 
piogiess  can    choose   intelligently    their   own   life   work.     Home 
atmosphere  and   individual   care.       Separate    school    for    younger 
bovs.    Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.    All  sports.    For  catalog  address 
Col.  H.  D.  ABELLS.  Supt..  Box  800.  Morgan  Park.  Chicago.  III. 
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gcademy 

EPISCOPAL  THE  AMERICAN   R.UCBY 

ASCHO*OL  that  has  earned  a  more 
than  national  reputation  for  the 
thoroughness  of  its  scholastic  work,  the 
excellence  of  its  military  instructions, 
and  the  perfection  of  its  physical  train- 
ing. The  boy  who  puts  himself  in 
harmony  with  St.  John's  methods  will 
find  his  reward  in  a  robust  body  and 
alert  mind  and  a  strengthened  moral 
backbone.  Early  application  is  im- 
perative to  secure  admission  for  the 
coming  school  year  opening  Sept. 24th. 
Entries  for  1920  received. 

For  particulars  address 

ST.   JOHN'S    MILITARY     ACADEMY 

Box  12H,  Delafield,  Waukesha  Co. 

Wisconsin 


MIAMI 

Military  Institute 

Trains   for    Good  Physical   Manhood 

Meets  students'  needs,  whether  instruction,  1 
encouragement,  advice  or  discipline.    Mili- 
tary   training    makes    bodies    strong;    high 
academic  standards,  social  and  moral  train- 
ing    brings*  out    individuality.     Recreation 
and  all  outdoor  activities. 
Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Govern- 
ment Academies,  Higher  Colleges,  Univer- 
sities or  business.     Prep,  department.    Mili- 
tary   training    under  U.   S.  Army  Officers. 
35th  year,  September  17th,  1919-    Catalog. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  M.A.,  President;  REED  M. 
BROWN,     A.B.,    Ph.D.,    Headmaster;    S.      KENNEDY 
BROWN,  A.B.,  Registrar.  Box  72,  Germantown.  Ohio 

Ohio  Military  Institute 


«.• 


PURPOSE — Academic,  military  and  physical 

f       training  under  personal  supervision. 
SCOPE — Prepares  for  college.    Lower  school 
for  boys  of  8  to  U  years.    Only  recommended 
boys  taken. 
LOCATION — A  picturesque  suburb  of  Cincin- 
nati, the  great  art  and  music  center. 
Write  for  catalog  to 
.  HENSHAW,  Superintendent,  Box  51,  College  Hill,  Ohio 


MBSMBB 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music.  Unit 
of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  by  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Recog- 
nized by  N.  Central  Ass'n  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  "BIG  BROTHER"  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. New  $75,000  Fireproof  Bar- 
racks. Separate  building  for  smaller 
boys.  All  Athletics,  Debating  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club, 
Band,  Orchestra.  Capacity 
taxed  annually.  Tuition  $660. 
Write  us  about  our  Summer  School 
Catalogue.  Addie  s 
ASS'T  SECRETARY 
Mexico,  Mo. 


New  Mexico  S28SZ 

I A  state-owned  school  in  the  heart  of  the 
vigorous,  aggressive  West.  Develops  the 
highest  type  of  manhood.  Ideal  conditions 
— bracing  air,  sunshine,  dry  climate.  Al- 
titude 3700  feet.  Preparatory  and  Junior 
College.  Address 
Col.  J»».  W.  Willson,  Supt.,  Box  L,  Roswell,  New  Mexico 


MILITARY 
JJLVhR^  ACADEMY 


will  mould  and  develop 
your  boy.  Culver  teaches  responsi- 
bility, promptness,  obedience,  loy- 
alty. Second  only  to  West  Point  in 
standing  and  equipment,  Culver  with 
high  academic  ideals,  exceptional 
physical  training  and  practical  work 
teaches  boys  to  handle  the  emer- 
gency as  well  as  the  conventional. 
A  new  barracks  makes  room  for  a 
few  more  boys  for  1919-20.  Ages  14-!6 
preferred.  Early  enrollment  urged,. 
Catalog.    Address 

The  Executive  Officer,  Culver,  Indiana 


KEMPER 


Boonville,  Mo. 
76th  Year. 

The  U.  S.  War  Department 
rates  Kemper  as  an  "Honor  School",  the  highest  rating  given.  Largest  and 
most  completely  equipped  "prep"  school  in  the  West.  Senior  and  Junior  units 
R.  O.  T.  G.  Certificate  admits  to  colleges  and  universities.  New  $150,000.00 
fire-proof  barracks  and  new  equipment.  Early  application  ad  vised.  Tuition 
$600.     For  cat-    P«|     T      A       l«k>«li»       Cuni         706  Third  Street 


MILITARY  SCHOOL 


I 


For  cat- 
alog   a<l*lnss 


Col.  T.  A.  Johnston,  Supt. 


Boonville,  Missouri. 


A   Military   Brans  Band  is  one  feature  of 
Kemper's  exceptional  music  department. 


Northwestern    Military   and   Naval   Academy 

If)  ini/*c  *   virile  college-preparatory  school  on  the   high  shores  of   Lake  Geneva. 

IU  JllllcS  Government  bascdonHonorideals.  Thorough  military  and  naval  instruction. 

fmni  Chif/lVO  Visit  to  the  school  while  in  session  is  urged.  Every  improvement  in  sani- 
ty f(//f(  \jriiLU£u  tation.  heating,  lighting.  Fireproof.  Fixed  price  covers  board,  tuition, 
uniforms  and  all  necessary  expense  including  pocket  mon-\  . 

Only  those  who  qualify  morally,  academically,  physically  and  as  refined  gentlemen  receive 
diplomas      Automobile  corps  includes  tjnks.     R.  O.  T.  C.     Designated  "Honor  School." 

Completion  this  Summer  of  buildings  gives  increased  capacity.   Limit,  220selectcd  students. 
Early  registration  necessary.    Catalog.    Address 

COLONEL  B.  P.  PAVID80N,  Bnpt. Lake  Geneva,  Wisconsin 


MARION  INSTITUTE 

The  Army  and  Navy  College 

A  DISTINCTIVE  and  completely  equipped 
school  with  a  twenty-five  acre  campus. 
Ideally  located  in  the  Appalachian  Foothills. 
Military  Staff  from  the  Army  and  U.  S.  Naval 
Academy.  Strong  faculty  from  leading  uni- 
versities. 

The  best  is  developed  in  the  boy.  Small 
classes  insure  individual  attention.  Private 
tutoring  for  every  boy  without  extra  cost. 
Junior  College  course.  Professional  and  Uni- 
versity Preparatory  courses.  B.  A.  degree  con- 
ferred. 

Army  and  Navy  Department 

Senior  and  Junior  Divisions  R.  O.  T.  C.  Com- 
plete equipment  for  Infantry,  Signal  Corps, 
Machine  Gun  Practice.  Automatic  rifles.  Pre- 
paring for  entrance  to  Annapolis  and  West 
Point.  College  courses  to  insure  high  rank  in 
the  Academies.  Marion  Institute  has  an  excep- 
tional record  of  successes  on  entrance  exam- 
inations to  these  Government  Schools.  Unsur- 
passed health  records.  Marion  is  located  in  the 
isothermal  belt  that  the  Government  found  the 
most  satisfactory  for  training  soldiers.  Outdoor 
work  every  day  in  winter.     Rates  moderate. 

For  catalog  and  information,  address 

COLONEL  W.  L.  MURFEE 

Superintendent 
MARION  ALABAMA 


The  Southern  Military  Academy 

Plant,  $500,000,  fully  equipped.  Carefully  trains  for  all 
Universities,  West  Point,  ;Annapolis,  Business.  Diplomas 
awarded.  Music,  physical  culture,  athletics,  gymnasium, 
swimming-pool.  Full  Faculty  of  university  and  army 
specialists.  Dormitories  and  equipment  brand  new,  sweet, 
and  sanitary.  Electric  lights,  steam  heat,  sleeping  porches, 
baths,  toilets,  showers,  hot  and  cold  water  on  all  floors. 
Healthful  and  delightful  climate,  congenial  and  cultured 
society.    Board  and  tuition,  $500.    Address  Box  B, 

COL.  W.  D.  FONVILLE,  Pres.,  Greensboro,  Alabama 


\ 
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Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  col- 
lege. The  two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  drill 
all  year  round.  Equipment  excellent,  including  new 
laboratories,  buildings  and  woodworking  shops. 
Designated  "Honor  School"  by  War.  Dept.  Junior 
and  Senior  R.  O.  T.  C.  Early  registration  necessary; 
waiting  list  1917-1918.  References  required.  Address 
THE  COMMANDING  OFFICER,  K.M.I..  LYNDON,  KY. 


rGreenbrier-i 

A  Prcsbyterial  Military  School 

An  up-to-date  military  boarding  school  for  100  boys.  In- 
structors—allcollegegraduates.  Bracing  mountainclimate. 
2300ft.  altitude.  On  Main  Line,  C.&t).  R.  R.  Brick  build- 
ings. Athleticfield.  Terms$37S.  Illustrated  catalog  address 

Col.  H.  B.  Moore,  A.M.,  Principal,  Box  21,  Lewlsborg.W.  Va. 
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A  Disease  Resisting  Physique  devel- 
oped by  sleeping  on  screened  porches 
the  year  round,  and  by  all  forms  of 
athletics  and  water  sports. 
A  Well  Trained  Mind  made  alert  by 
a  strong  body  and  equipped  for  all 
emergencies  by  a  college  bred  faculty. 
A  Strong  Will  acquired  by  learning 
how  to  obey  and  how  to  command. 
A  Rugged  Character  built  by  associa- 
tion with  manly  boys  and  manly  men. 
Both  Military  and  Naval  Training 
under  Government  Officers. 

Junior  School  for  boys  be- 
tween the  ages  of  8  and  15. 

For  catalogue,  address  the  Academy, 

R  1,  GULFPORT,  MISS. 

Send  us  the  Boy  and  we  will  return  you  the  Man 


ONE  of 
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"Honor  Schools" 

WENTWORTH 

Military  Academy 

"Oldeit  Military  School  West  of  the  Mississippi" 

Under  direct  supervision  of  the  Unite  cT  Si  ate  s 
War  Department.  Students  have  use  of 
Government  apparatus  worth  thousands  of 
dollars.  A  high  standard  ot  efficiency  in 
keeping  with  these  advantages  is  maintained. 
Graduates  admitted  without  examination  to 
leading  colleges  and  universities.  Separate 
department  for  small  boys.  New  gymnasium, 
hew  barracks,  two  athletic  fields,  greatly 
enlarged  drill  grounds.      Extensive  ad 
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ditions  to  buildings 
during  the  past   year 
Senior  R.  ().  T.  C. 


Junior  and 


For  eatalog  address 

Col.  SANDFORD  .SELLERS,  Supt. 
1813  Washington  Ave,,  Lexington,  Mo. 

43  miles  from  Kansas  City 


J 
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HITCHCOCK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

San  Rafael,  California  18  Miles  from  San  Francisco 

Everything  to  make  your  boy  a  staunch,  sturdy  American. 
All-year-round  outdoor  life.  Splendid  equipment.  Experi- 
enced instructors.  School  fully  accredited.  Indoor  rifle 
range.  Physioal  culture,  track,  diamond,  gridiron,  tennis, 
etc.  High  morals.  Thorough  training  of  mind,  body  and 
character.  Separate  room  for  each  pupil.  Juniors  in  sepa- 
rate building.  Hitchcock  is  a  countiy  school  in  a  beautiful, 
healthful  part  of  California.  42nd  year  opens  in  September. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  to  REX  D.  SHERER,  President. 


KELLEY  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

To  build  a  more  virile  patriotism 

A  new  boys'  school  with  splendid  location  and 
equipment.  60  acre  campus  on  the  beautiful 
Neosho.  Boating,  swimming,  athletics.  Mili- 
tary- drill  under  Army  Officer.  Small  classes 
and  individual  attention  in  academic  work. 
Catalogue  on  request.    Address 

CLYDE  R.  TERRY.  M.A.,  President,     Burlington,  Kansas 


SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  and  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  preparatory.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  military 
instruction.  Fully  acci edited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Out-dooi  sports  entire  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Address  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres. 
CALIFORNIA,  Pacific  Beach.  Summer  Sessions. 

F®ir  lh<&  DeaiF 

DEAF    CHILDREN 

Of  3  Vi  to  4  years  of  age  received. 

Taught  to  speak  and  read  lips  by  most  advanced  methods. 

Given  the  Home  Care  and  Training  that  all  children  need. 

Attendance  limited  to  sixteen. 

Prepared  to  attend  schools  with  hearing  children.    Write  to 

MISS  ARBAUGH'S  SCHOOL  FOR  DEAF  CHILDREN 

Vineville,  Macon,  Georgia 

CENTRAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Julia  M.  Connery,  Principal 
Oral  School  for  Deaf   Children.    Normal  Training  School. 
Instruction  in  Lip  Reading  for  Adults.  Corrections  of  Defects 
in  Speech.    Endorsed  by  leading  ear-specialists  and  teachers. 
Central  Institute  (or  the  Deaf,  818  S.  Kingshighway,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


WYOMING  SEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a  vision 
of  the  highest  purposes  of  life.  College  Preparation, 
Business,  Music,  Art,  Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Military  Training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic 
Fields.  75th  year.  Endowed — low  rates.  Catalog. 
L.  L.  Sprague.  P.P.,  President,  Kingston,  Pa. 

Dickinson  Seminary,  *t*m*t$gj£S&?a^* 

Experienced  teachers.      Strong  courses  in  Business,  Piano, 
Voice,  Violin,  Art,  Crafts.  Expression.    All  sports.    Athletic 
field.    Pool.    Gymnasiums.    Co-educational.    Separate  dor- 
mitories.   High  ideals.     Rates  $450. 
Pres..  Benjamin  C.  Conner,  P.P..  Box  L,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

DEAN  ACADEMY,  Franklin,  Mass. 

53rd  Year 
Young  men  and  young  women  find  here  a  homelike  atmos- 
phere, thorough  and  efficient  training  in  every  department 
of  a  broad  culture,  a  loyal  and  helpful  school  spirit.  Liberal 
endowment  permits  libera!  terms,  $350  to  $450  per  year. 
Special  Course  in  Pomestic  Science. 

For  catalogue  and  information  address 
ARTHUR  W.PEIRCE,  titt.D.,  Principal 
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reasonable  terms,  targe  endowment.        \ 
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Athletics.     Military  Drill.  Manual 
["raining.     Prepares  for  College  01 
Business*       Individual     instruction. 
Piano,  Voice.    Four  year  com  .     and 
electives.    Violin,  preparatory  and  ad- 
vanced. Art,  Domestic  Science,  2  years' 
course.      Oratory.      Glee   Club.     Orchestra.     Chorus, 
MILO    B.    PRICE,    Ph.D..    Principal.    Owatonna,     Minn. 


WAYLAND  ACADEMY 

BEAVER  DAM,  WISCONSIN 

Established  1855.  Co-educational.  Large  Endow- 
ment. In  healthful  hill  country  of  southern  Wisconsin. 
6  modern  buildings.  20  acres,  athletic  field;  large  lake. 
A  Christian  home  school  preparing  for  all  colleges. 
Courses,  8th  grade  to  1st  year  college.  Piano,  violin, 
vocal,  elocution,  stenography.  Expenses,  $400. 
For  Catalog  address 

Registrar,  Box   AD,  Beaver  Dam,   Wisconsin 

Emory  and  Henry  College 

f^     Emory,  Va.  Established  1836 

On  the  Norfolk  and  Western  R.  R-,  25  miles  east  of 
Bristol,  Va.  Noted  for  beauty  and  healthfulness.  New, 
modern  dormitories.  University-trained  faculty. 
Courses  of  instruction  up-to-date  and  instruction  thor- 
ough. Literary  societies  famous  for  excellence  of 
work.  Society  halls  unsurpassed  in  the  South.  Fifteen 
units  required  for  admission  into  the  Freshman  class. 
Reasonable  rates.  Write  for  catalog  and  book  of  views. 
Next  session  opens  September  18,  1919.    Address 

CHARLES  C.  WEAVER,  Preiident,  Box  242,  Emory,  Va. 


U_.i.___  P-|l-__  Co-ed.  30  m.  from  Wash.,  D.  C. 
eastern  COIiege  a  20th-century  College.  Fine 
new  bldgs.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  Also  two  year  degree 
courses  in  Lit.  Ped.,  Dom.  Sci.,  Expres.  and  Bus.  Superior 
Music  Conservatory.  Prep.  Dept.  with  certificate  rela- 
tions. Military  Training.  Hervin  U.  RooP,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Virginia,  Manassas,  Box  L.  President. 


George  School 

A  Home  School  in  the  Country  For  Boys  and  Girls 

Separate  dormitories.  Courses  broad  and  thorough. 
Each  student  studies  under  supervision  of  principal. 
Graduates  succeed  in  college.  Special  courses.  Ath- 
letics, gymnasium,  pool.  227.  wooded  acres  and  open 
country  on  Neshaminy  creek.  Endowed — rates  mod- 
erate.    Catalogue  mailed  on  request. 

George  A.  Walton,  A.  M.,    Box  274,    George  School,  Fa. 


In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  Ten*  buildings, 
including  new  gymnasium  and  dining-  hall.  Separate  dor- 
mitories for  young  men  and  women.  New  25-acre  athletic 
field.  Thorough  training  under  Christian  idoals.  Preparation 
for  college  orfiusiness.  Music,  Elocution  and  Manual  Training. 
Special  courses  for  high-sclioot  graduates.  Home  Economics, 
including  Sewing,  Dressmaking  and  Domestic  Science. 
Catalog  and  views. 

TILTON  LOWER  SCHOOL  FOR  YOUNG  BOYS 
Entirely  distinct  buildings.  Number  limited.  All  advantages 
of  Seminary  faculty,  gymnasium  and  athletic  field.  Supervised 
play.  House  mothers.  Separate  booklet.  Faculty  and 
equipment  superior  to  most  high-priced  schools  while 
the  endowment  permits  an  unusually  {moderate  rate. 
For  information  aliout  either  school  address 

GEORGE  L.  PLIMPTON,  Prin.,     52  SCHOOL  ST.,  TILTON,  N.  H. 
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FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING   AND   DAY   PUPILS 

Prepare!  (or  any  college.    By  an  Intenti  of  in- 

dividual  instruction,  enables  a   brighl   pupil  to  compl 

in  much  lesa  than  the  usual  time,  and  trains  pupils 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert, 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  hh  I  jj  ■ 

Write  for  records  made  i>y  pupils  al  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog.    Summer  sets1 

Boys'  School,  72d  St.  &  West  End  Ave. 

Gills'  School,  301   West  72d  St. 

New  York  City 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 
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COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY.  An  Unusually  Complete  Day 
School.  College  preparation.  Household  ami  Fine  Arts,  Gym 
nasium  and  Swimmint?  Pool.  Six  Year  High  School  Course 
tor  Girls.  Six  Year  Elementary  Course  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
Catalogue  upon  request.  Henky  Cark  1'karson.  Principal, 
Broadway  at  120th  Street,  N<"v  York  City. 


Oakwood  Seminary  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Endowed.    Managed   by  Friends.    9  teachers.      80   pupil*, 

College   preparatory — Music — Citizenship.      Quaker   Ideals 

dominate.     Board   and    tuition  $350.     Send    for  catalogue. 

William  J.  Reagan,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Union  Springs-on-Cayuga  Lake,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Yates  Co.,  Lakemont,  Box  437. 
Qt-QT-lrptr  Qominonr  Beautiful  site  on  Seneca  Lake. 
OtdlKCy  Oemindiy  Real  country,  pupils  have  room 
and  air.  Modern  plant.  For  both  sexes,  eleven  years  and 
upward.  Prepares  for  best  colleges  and  business.  Advanced 
courses  in  Art  and  Music.  N.  Y.  State  Regents  Standards. 
Secure  rooms  early.     Rates,  $33.V$375. 

Martyn  Summerbell,  LL.D..  President. 

GRAND  RIVER   INSTITUTE 

Founded  1831.    Strictly  high-grade,  co-educational,  prepara- 
tory school.  Exceptional  equipment  made  possible  by  endow- 
ment.    New  dormitories  and  gymnasium.     Special  training 
in  business  fundamentals,  music  and  oratory. 
E.  W.  HAMBL1N,  President,   Box  7,  Austlnburg,  Ohio 

Pnlhv  Arar\pm\r  New  London,  N.  H.  In  the  New 
^<J1  L»y  /\cauemy  Hampshire  Hills.  Location  un- 
surpassed. Co-educational.  Meets  college  requirements. 
General  courses.  Domestic  Arts.  Music.  Modern  buildings. 
Exceptional  scientific  equipment.  Gymnasium.  Athletic 
field.  Endowment.  Founded  1837.  Boston  Office,  Tremont 
Temple.  Justin  O.  Wellman,  A.B.,  Headmaster. 

GODDARD  SEMINARY  a^c^5£ 

Credits  in  music  for  diploma.    Domestic  Science.    Teacher 
Training.    Commercial  Course.    Superb   location.     Modern 
equipment.    Large  endowment.    4  buildings.    Gymnasium. 
Athletic  Field.    $300  a  year.    No  extras. 
Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Litt.D.,    Principal,  Box  10,  Barre,  Vt. 


Proctor   Academy 

At  foot  of  Ragged  Mountain 

A  homelike  school  in  a  community  of  homes.  Recrea- 
tion out-of-doors  throughout  the  year.  Gymnasium. 
Personal  care  of  boys  and  girls.  Lady 
Principal  in  charge  of  girls*  College 
preparatory  work.  Agricultural  and 
.       domestic  arts  courses. 


lJULj^ 


I       Moral     and     religious 
\       influences    wholesome. 
Expense  $400.    Address 
F.    T.   CLAYTON    A.  M., 
Headmaster,     Andover, 
New  Hampshire* 


^;-?.v    V. '.*•■« 


/rJj*0nte0B0n  3\x%t  Snarling  nnh  Sag  §>rt}0ol 

0  ffittlU  GUptorat  Sijrrr  to  Evasive  ^rara 

Scientific  Direction  covers  diet,  recreation,  deportment,  occupation,  differ- 
ing for   each  individual  child.        French,  Music  and  formal  grade  studies. 
Experience,    results,    and    references    have   established    our    foundation. 
ANNA  WINDLE  PAIST,  Directress  West  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 


1^bJi!l  Union, Academy.  MerideJ 


A  high  grade  preparatory  school  with  a  moderate  tuition.  107th  year  opens  Sept.  17th.   High  elevation.  Eight  budd- 
ings.   100  acres.    New  and  separate  dormitories  for  boys  and  girls.    New  gymnasium.    Playing  fields,   benool  iarm. 
For  full  information  address  CHARLES  ALDEN  TRACY,  Headmaster,  Meriden,  New  Hampshire  
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INewtngland    , 

Conservatory 


George  W.  Chadwick 
Director 


OF  MUSIC 

BOSTON.    MASS. 


Year  Opens 
September     18,    1919 


Located  in  the  Music  Center  of  America 

It  affords  pupils  the  environment  and  at- 
mosphere so  necessary  to  a  musical  educa- 
tion. Its  complete  organization  .  and 
splendid  equipment,  offer  exceptional  facil- 
ities for  students. 

Complete  Curriculum 

Courses  in  every  branch  of  Music,  applied 
and  theoretical. 

Owing  to  the  Practical  Training 

In  our  Normal  Department,  graduates  are 
much  in  demand  as  teachers. 


The  Free  Privileges 

Of  lectures,  concerts  and  recitals,  the  op- 
portunities of  ensemble  practice  and  ap- 
pearing before  audiences,  and  the  daily 
associations  are  invaluable  advantages  to 
the  music  student. 
A  Complete  Orchestra 
Offers  advanced  pupils  in  piano-forte,  voice, 
organ  and  violin  experience  in  rehearsal  and 
public  appearance  with  orchestral  accom- 
paniment. 

Dramatic  Department 

Practical  training  in  acting. 


Address  Ralph  L.  Flanders,  General  Manager 


<P 


inkinni 


Jy 


\>*    FOUNDED  BY  CLARA  BAUR      '       ^ 


More  than  half  a  century  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Music 
Schools.  Unsurpassed  in  faculty  and  equipment.  "Preparatory, 
Normal  and  Artist  Departments.  Exceptional  advantages  for 
post-graduate  and  repertoire  work;  advanced  study  in  Theory  and 
Composition;  Orchestral  Training,  Opera,  Expression,  Lan- 
gauges.  Literature,  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing.  Engage- 
ments for  graduates.  Attractively  appointed 
residence  buildings.  Master  Violin  Class 
under  Eugene  Ysaye,  "King  of  Violinists." 
For  catalog  address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

2601-47  Connecticut  Ave.    Washington,  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by  the  world's  greatest  musi- 
cians and  in  charge  of  the  recognized 
musical  leaders  of  Washington.  Voice, 
piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera,  lan- 
guages, classic  dancing,  accompanying. 
Frequent  concerts  by  world-renowned 
artists.  Rates  $1200  up.  Additional 
courses  extra.  Inquiries  solicited  from 
students  with  best  social  and  financial 
references. 

Thoi.  Erant  Greene,  Mrs. Wilson-Greene,  Prins. 


Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  advantages  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  or 
educational    work.     All    instruments,   vocal,  dramatic  art, 
etc.    Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America. 
Catalog.     Distinguished  faculty.     Address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  s  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Our  Method  Makes 

Piano  Teaching 

PROFITABLE 

We  Teach  You  How  To  Teach 

this  successful  method. 

We  Teach  You  How  To  Form  a  Class 

of  your  own. 

We  Establish  You  in  Business 

as  a  branch  of  this  school.  J 

Our  Graduates  Make  Money 

CENTRALIZING    SCHOOL    OF    MUSIC 

Dept.  11,  20  East  Jackson  Blvd.,  Chicago 
Accredited.       GETRUDE  RADLE-PARADIS,  Pres.      Est.  1899 


^"y^JLJniversitV 
v®/$chodl  ofAfusic 

MARTA  M1LINOWSKI,  B.A.,  Director 

Sound  musical  training  under  teachers  of  wide 
reputation*  and  long  experience.  Four  years 
special  work  required  for  Performer's  and* 
Teacher's  Certificate.  Special  Courses  in  Key- 
board Harmony,  History  of  Music  and  Appre- 
ciation. School  chorus,  orchestra,  and  recit- 
als. Cheerful  home  environment.  Dormitory 
accommodations  limited.  Address 
The  Director,  Box  109,  Lake  Forest,  111. 
Credits  allowed  by  Lake  Forest  and 
Ferry  Hall  for  Music  School  work 


Combs  Conservatory 

35th  Year.  Individual  Instruction.  Supervised  Practice.  AH 
branches,  theoretical  and  applied.  A  School  of  Public  Per- 
formance. 4  Pupils'  Recitals  a  week.  Teachers'  Normal  Train- 
ing Course.  Public  School  Music  Supervision.Two  Complete 
Pupils' Symphony  Orchestras. Degrees  Conferred.  Reciprocal 
Relations  with  Univ.  of  Pa.  Dormitories  for  Women.  Mod- 
ern methods  of  instruction  and  management.  A  school  of 
inspiration,  loyalty,  success.  Valuable  Year  Book  Free. 
GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS,*  Director,  1327  S.  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia 

Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City 

r>f  T*Jp\x/  Vorlr  An  er>dowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch. 
ul  1'c"  iWliw  Director.  Provides  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Ave.,  N.  Y.  City. 

CRANE  NORMAL  INSTITUTE  OF  MUSIC 

Trains  for  supervisors  of  music  in  public  schools.  Voice, 
Harmony,  History,  Form.  Ear  Training,  Sight  Singing, 
Chorus  and  Orchestra  conducting.  Limited  number. 
Catalog.  59  Main  St.,  Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Columbia  College  of  Expression 

Co-educational,    two   and   three  year  courses  with  diplomas.       Fall 
term  opens  September  10th.   Professional  trainingin  Public  Speaking, 
Platform    Reading,    Direction    of    Plays,     etc.       Accredited   College 
Building.     Residence  Halls.     Address 
BOX     L,    3358     MICHIGAN    AVENUE,     CHICAGO.    ILL. 


W^3 

-'Kenneth 


Kenneth  M.  Bradley 
Prei.  aud  Director 


Bush  Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


ir  Nelsoi*^  . 


carl 

Vice-Pre*. 

E.  H.  Schwenker 

Secy. 


An  institution  of  National  prominence 
Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degrees  in 

Expression  1V/T         T  CL  ¥  {~**         Languages 

Physical  Culture        1V1  LJ  O  1  ^>         Dancing 

Faculty  of  over  sixty  instructors  including  such  famous  ar- 
tists as  Charles  W.  Clark,  baritone,  Richard  Czerwonky,  vio- 
linist, Muses  Boguslawski,  Mme.  Julie  Rive-King,  pianists. 

Only  conservatory  in  Chicago  with  its  own  building 
and  residence   department   for   boarding  students 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  8.  Dormitory  reservations  now.  For  illustrated  catalog 
describing  this  magnificently  equipped  school  and  its  many  advantages, address 

L.  D.  JONES,  Registrar,  839  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 


(jcvrland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girN  to  preside  over 
and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teachers  in- 
clude Child  Study"  the  Family  and  Social  Problems. 
Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing. Furnishings.  Clothing.  Serving  of  Meals,  Stories 
and  hand  work  for  children  and  many  other  vital 
home  subjects.  Also  shortefelective  courses.  Resi- 
dent students  direct  the  Home-Houses  under  super- 
vision, putting  into  practice  principles  taught. 

Amusements,  recreation  and  exercise  receive  due 
attention.  Girls  attend  evening  concerts,  lectures 
and  plays  under  proper  chapeionage.  Catalog  on 
request.    Address 

MARGARET  J.  STANNARD.  Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Skidmore  School  of  Arts 

Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  President 

A  Professional  and  Vocational  College  for  women.  Fine 
and  Applied  Art,  Home  Economics,  Music,  Physical 
Education.  Secretarial  courses.  Four-year  courses  lead 
to  B.  S.  Degree.  Two  and  three-year  Normal  Courses 
command  teachers  and  supervisors  certificate.  Catalog. 
Summer  Session. 

Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTURE  and  LANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 


FOR 
4  BRATTLE  STREET 


WOMEN 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


SCHOOL  OF 
THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Forty-fourth    year    begins    September    twenty-ninth. 
DRAWING— PAINTING— MODELING— DESIGN. 
For  Illustrated  Circular  write  to 
Alice  F.  Brooks.  Manager. 

Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts 

Oldest  art  school  in  America.  Winter  term  opens  Oct.  6th. 
Instruction  in  drawing,  painting,  sculpture  and  illustration. 
Faculty  of  eminent  artists.    Circular  on  request.    Address 

FLORENCE   B.   NEELY, 
Broad  and  Cherry  Streets. Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Art  Painting  School  SgSLSSE 

ing  in  France,  Belgium  and  U.  S.  A.,  can  teach  you  quickly 

to  do  perfect  Graining,  Decorating,  Marble,  Picture  and 

Sign  Painting.    To  be  a  good  Painter,  learn  to  be  one. 

Address:  Art  Painting  School,  DuBois,  Pa. 


Cumnock  School  of  Expression 

Los   Angeles,  California 

Oldest  School  of  Expression  on  the   Pacific   Coast. 

Helen  A.  Brooks,  Director. 
Credits  in  transfer  accepted  by  University. 
Diploma  granted  after  3  years  course. 
Graduates  of  4th  year  entitled  to  High  School  State 

Certificate  in  Oral  and  Dramatic  Expression. 
In  connection  is  Cumnock  Academy  (fully  accredited 

High  School).    For  catalog  address  SECRETARY. 


Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word 

A  school  of  expression  with  a  building  of  its  own. 

Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 

For  catalog  address 

The  Registrar.  Upper  Fenway.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Morse  School  gf  Expression 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Advanced  Educational  Methods,  Dramatic  Art  Pageantry, 
Voice,  Diction,  Physical  Training.  Summer  Term,  St.  Loui? 
and  Detroit.     ELIZABETH  MORSE.  Principal. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Henry  Lawrence  Southwlck,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  Degrees 
granted.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  as 
teachers  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
is  greater  than  we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles- 
lettres,  oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture, 
voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.  40th  year  opens 
1  September  22nd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers        Boston,  Mass. 


The  Williasts^School 


^r 


Teachers'  Course;  Lyceum 
Course;  Dramatic  Course  and 
General  Culture  Course.  Grad- 
uates eligible  to  teach  in  N.  Y. 
State  Public  Schools  without 
State  Certificate.  Dormitories 
and  Auditorium.  For  catalogue 
address 

THE  REGISTRAR 
0  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  N.  T. 


#"> 
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Russell  Sage  College 


Fouuded  by  Mrs.  Russell  Sage  in  connection 
with  Emma  Willard  School 

A  School  of  Practical  Arts 

Designed  for  the  higher  education  of  women, 
particularly  on  vocational  and  professional 
lines.  Secretarial  Work,  Household  Economics 
and  Industrial  Arts.  B.A.  and  B.S.  degrees. 
Address  Secretary 
RUSSELL  SAGE  COLLEGE  TROT,  N.  Y. 


Technical  Normal  School 
of  Chicago 

Accredited,    Professional    Training;    in     DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE.  MUSIC.  ART.  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

One  and  two  year  courses.    New  Location.    Dormito- 
ries. Diplomas  granted.  Graduates  assisted  to  positions. 
Fall  term  opens  September  3.    Write  for  Catalog. 
Director  Dept.  A.  S025  Sheridan  Road 

SCHOOL  of  DOMESTIC  SCIENCE  and  ART 

One-year  courses.  Intensive,  practical,  efficient.  Graduates 
are  teachers,  dietitians,  matrons,  cafeteria  directors.  Big  field 
for  capable  trained  women.  A  Josephine  Forehand, 

B.  Y.  W.  C.  A..  41  Berkeley  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

The  Battle  Creek  School  of  Home  Economics 

Offers  three  distinct  courses:  Dietitians',  Teachers',  HomemakerV. 
Affiliation  with  Sanitarium  affords  unusual  opportunities.  Students 
enjoy  refined  companionships  and  beautiful  surroundings.  Tuition  and 
living  expenses  moderate.  Opportunity  afforded  to  defray  part  of 
expense.  Illustrated  prospectus  upon  request.  Address 
I.enna  Frances  Cooper,  Dean,  Box  F,      Battle  Creek,  Michigan 

The  Lesley  School  of  Household  Arts 

Fits  for  lucrative  positions  and  home  efficiency.  One 
and  two  year  courses.  Specialist  for  every  course. 
Attractive  residence.  Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  Wolfard, 
Principal,  29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  Zl™£ 

Normal  and  Home-making  courses.  Trains  fur  teachers  of  cookery. 
sewing,  matrons,  dietitians.  The  first  school  devoted  solely  to  Nor- 
mal Domestic  Science  training.  Red  Cross  Work.  Graduates  occupy 
exceptional  positions.     Opens  Sept.  23rd.  1919.     Address 

Mrs.  F.  A.Wetherid,  15S  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

Good  Positions  Open  to  Young  Men  and  Women 

As  physical   directors,    playground    supervisors,  etc.     Two 

year  normal   course  for  High  School  graduates.  Includes 

athletics,    aesthetic    and    folk   dancing,  games.  Complete 

equipment.  Strong  faculty.  Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.     Fall  term  opens  September  23rd. 


AMERICAN  M 
COLLEGE  of 

Accredited 
Address  Dept.  50, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 


Co-educational 
4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


FOR 
WOMEN 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 

TWO  YEAR  NORMAL  COURSE  for  Directors  of  Physical 
Education,  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing!  Teachers,  etc. 
Thorough  preparation  in  all  branches  under  strong  facultv. 
Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools 
admitted.  Fine  dormitory.  16th  Session  opens  middle  of 
September,  ioio. 

CHICAGO  NORMAL  SCHOOL  OF  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Accredited). 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

FRANCES   MUSSELM AN,  Principal. 

Box  2S,  430  S.  Wabash    Ave.,  Chicago.   Illinois 

The  Ithaca  School  of  Physical  Training 

Two  year  Normal  Course.     Graduates  eligible  to  teach  in 
N.  Y.  State  Public  Schools  without  State  Certificate.!    Course 
includes  athletics,  dancing,  fencing,  public  speaking,  games. 
Co-educational.    Dormitories.    For  catalogue   address 
The  Registrar,  5  DeWitt  Park.  Ithaca.  N.  Y. 

The  Sargent  School  ia55SSS? 

Established  1881 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 

NEW  HAVEN   NORMAL   gymnUL 

1466  Chapel  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn.  33rd  year.  Fits 
for  teaching,  physical  training,  playground  work.  Vocational 
bureau.  Dormitories.  2  gymnasiums.  New  Dining  Hall. 
9  buildings.  Enclosed  3-acre  campus.  Boathouse,  athletic 
fields,  100  acres  on  Sound. 

Massachusetts,  Boston,  779  Beacon  Street. 

Posse  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics 

3lstyear.    Newbuilding.    Coursesof  one.  two  and  three  years. 
The  warhascreated  greatdemand  for  our  graduates.    Courses 
in  Medical  Gymnastics  and  Playgrounds. 
Apply  to  The  Secretary. 

Battle  Creek  Normal  School  °edp£cyast?o* 

Normal  Course — September  10th.  Three  years.  Broad, 
powerful  training.  Specialization  for  selected  positions. 
Unrivalled  equipment  and  facilities.  C.  Ward  Crampton, 
M.D..  Dean,  Box  30,  Battle  Creek,  Michigan. 

Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Annie  Moseley  Perry,  Founder.  Prepares  for  Kinder- 
garten, primary,  playground  positions — 2  years.  Child 
training  in  the  home — t  year.  Opportunity  for  practical 
work.  22nd  year.  Mrs.  HARRIOT  HAMBLEN  JONES, 
Principal,  Suit*  66,     IS   Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 
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Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under  the   direction   of   the   liabson   Statistical   Organization 
— the  largest  institution  of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men  who  by  in- 
heritance or  other  circumstances  are  to  occupy  positions  of  authority, 
responsibility  and  trust. 

The  school  will  instruct  by  unique  methods  in  these  four  essentials  for 
executive  work. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 
Financial  Investments  and  the  care  of  Property. 
Business  Psychology  and  the  management  of  Men. 
Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  One's  Self. 

Courses     include    manufacturing,    financing,    banking,  merchandising, 

domestic   and   foreign   trade,    investments,    accountancy,  business   man. 

agement,  labor   problems,   executive   training,  individual  efficiency,  and 
specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson  Institute  or  information  on  other  features  of  the 
Babson  Service  for  business  men  address    H.  Langdon  Pratt,  Secretary. 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 
President 


BABSON  INSTITUTE 

350  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


RALPH   B.  WILSON 
Dean 


Dentistry 


unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 

DENTAL  COLLEGE 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  New 
college  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 29.  Augmented  curricu- 
lum. Able  faculty.  Clinical 
facilities  unexcelled.  Write 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.     Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Dean 
W.  North  Street.  Indianapolis 


Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

Modern    buildings  and   equipment.      Degree  of  D.  M.  D. 

Certificates  from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted. 

Fall  term  opens  September  22,  1919.     Catalog. 

EUGENE  H,  SMITH,  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  D.D.S.  degree. 
Term  opens  September  30th,  1919-     Registration  closes 
October  10th.    Co-educational.    Address 
H.  B.  TILESTON.  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Learn  to  be  a  Nurse 

In  registered  hospital,  approved  list.  175  beds.  3-year 
course  for  women  from  18  to  30.  Diploma  granted.  Pupils 
live  in  Nurses'  Home,  board,  tuition  and  laundry  free. 
Compensation  while  learning.  Two  weeks  annual  vacation, 
with  weekly  half-day  leave  and  part  of  Sunday.  Require- 
ment, Grammar  School  Certificate  and  1st  year  High  School. 
Address  Supt.  Mercer  Hospital,  Trenton,  N.J. 

ELIZABETH   GENERAL   HOSPITAL 
TRAINING   SCHOOL   FOR   NURSES 

Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Registered  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.     3  year  course. 
Resident  instructor- — new  home — 30  minutes  from   New 
York  City.    Address  Supt.  o' Nurses. 


ETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  LA 

TWO 
SCHOOLS 


Prepare  for  the  Bar.  Three  years'  course  leads  to  degree 
of  LL.B.  Students  may  witness  22  courts  in  daily  session. 
Thorough  instruction  in  theory  and  practice.  Faculty  com- 
prises 28  members  of  Bench  and  Bar.  I  2'oth  year  begins 
Sept.  22,  1019.  Self-supporting  students  assisted  in  finding 
employment.    For  catalog  and  full  particulars  address 

DETROIT   COLLEGE   OF   LAW 

34  Wltherell  Street  DETROIT,  MICH. 


kXoli: 
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Worcester,  Mais. 


Announces    a    Series    of   Specialized    Programs 

1.    Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
Social   and  Economic  Reconstruction. 
Industrial  Chemistry. 
Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 
Engineering. 
High  School  Teaching. 


These  courses  are  combined  with  the  fundamental, 
academic  subjects  which  form  the  true  basis  of  a 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND  C.  SANFORD.  President 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President's  office 


lOrtttwester 


University 

I  School^CommerceJ 

/f      A 'University Professional  School 

OFFERS 

1.  -To  high  school  graduates  a  four-year  com- 
bination course  (with  the  Collegelof  Liberal 
Arts)  leading  to   the  degree  B.  A.  or  B.  S. 

2.  To  students  who  have  had  two  years  of 
college,  a  two-year  course  leading  to  the 
degree  B.  A.  or  B.  S.,  and  a  three-year 
course  leading  to  the  degree  Bachelor  in 
Business  Administration. 

3.  Opportunities  to  specialize  in  Business 
Administration,  Accounting,  Banking  and 
Finance,  Merchandising  and  Advertising, 
Factory  Management,  Traffic  and  Trans- 
portation, Foreign  Trade,  Labor  Admin- 
istration, etc. 

4.  A  location  which  enables  the  school  to 
utilize  the  opportunities  of  Chicago  for  the 
scientific  study  of  business. 

Write  for  booklet  of  courses 

Northwestern  University  School 

of  Commerce 

409  Northwestci  1  University  Building 

Lake  and  Deorbc.  n  *ts.  Chicago,  Illinois 


For  sixty  years  the  leading  American  Business  College.  Trains  thoroly  for  Office 
Work  and  obtains  employment  for  students  zvho  can  be  recommended  for  efficiency  and 
good  character.  Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Civil  Service,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions, 
good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage  a 
h'gh  school  or  college  education. 

Experienced,   efficient,    faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses.    Ideal 
location.     Moderate  expenses.     $160  pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
board  for  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 
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Technical 

Mining    Engineering 

■-   For   Your  Profession   ~>\ 

A  wide  and  profitable  field,  not  overcrowded,  is 
o|x*n  to  forward-looking  young  men.  The  Michigan 
College  of  Minis  (established  18S6)  offers  a  compre- 
hensive four  year  course  which  can  be  completed  in 
three  years.  Its  breadth  provides foundationfor  ex- 
pert specialization  in  that  field  of  engineering  which 
most  appeals  to  the  student.  All  phases  of  technical 
knowledge  and  instruction  relative  to  mine  develop- 
ment and  operation  thoroughly  presented  by  con- 
structive methods.  Practical  experience  is  here 
combined  with  theoretical  work  in  a  rare  way.  Col- 
lege is  located  in  center  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
copper  miningdistricls.  Close  relations  are  constantly 
maintained  with  mines,  mills,  smelters,  electrolytic 
and  power  plants  which  are  practically  a  part  of  the 
College  equipment  and  a  factor  of  enormous  value 
in  instruction.  "M.C.M.  Men  Make  Good."  For  de- 
scriptive book  .address  Registrar,  Houghton,  Mich. 

Michigan  Co,Jf8e  Mines 


South 
Dakota 


School  of  Mines 


RAPID  CITY,  S.  D. 


A  State  institution  with  strong  staff  of 
experienced    engineers    and     practical 
mining  men.  At  gateway  of  the  Great 
Black  Hills  gold  mining  region. 
Offers  splendid  field  work.    Modern 
laboratory.  Large  library.   Tuition 
very  low.       Graduates  in  big  de- 
man  1  for  permanent  positions. 

For  catalog  address 

President,  The  South  Dakota 
State  School  of  Mines. 


riortriral  training  again  open  to  civilians.  For 
tltSl»  II  IVdl  men  of  character,  ambition  and  limited 
time.    Condensed  Course  in  Electrical 

Engineering 

includes  Theoretical  and  Practical  Electricity, 'Mathematics, 
Steam  and  Gas  Engines,  Mechanical  Drawing.      Complete 

In  One  Year 

Fireproof  dormitories,  dining  hall,    labora- 
tories, shops.     Write  for  catalog. 
27th  year  opens  October  1st. 

BLISS   ELECTRICAL  SCHOOL 
108  Takoma  Ave.,         Washington,  D.  C. 

NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mining.  Metallurgical,  Civil  and  Geological  Engineering. 
Practical  faculty  of  technical  graduates.     Low  cost.    Stand- 
ard recognized  by  Government.    Inducements  to  discharged 
men.     Great  engineering  opportunities. 
A.  X.ILLINSKI,  President.         SOCORRO,  NEW  MEXICO 

Colorado  |3chool/Nine? 

Golden 


/^OURSES  in  Metal  Mining,  Coal  Mining,  Metallurgy,  and 
'"'  Mining  Geology.  New  courses  in  Petroleum  and  Oil  Geology. 
Scholarships  available  to  honorably  discharged  Officers  and 
Men  of  the  Army,  Navy  and  Marine  Corps.  Also  one  Scholar- 
ship to  each  State  in  the  Union  and  to  each  Latin-American 
country.  Autumn  term  begins  September  1,  1919. 
REGISTRAR,  Box  618,  School  of  Mines,  Golden,  Colorado 


HARTFORD  SCHOOL 

OF  RELIGIOUS  PEDAGOGY 

Trains  young  men  and  women  as  Directors  of  Religious 
Education,  Pastors'  Assistants.  Bible Teachers, Sunday 
School  Field  Workers,  Social  Workers,  etc. 
Degree  Courses,  Pd.  B.,  Pd.  M.,  Ph.  D. 
Elective  Courses  for  volunteer  church  workers. 
Correspondence  Courses  for  teacher-training. 
Associated  with 
Hartford  Theological  Seminary  Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Address  DEAN  E.  H.  KNIGHT,  Hartford,  Conn. 


<3orbon 


Theological,  Vssionary,  Reli^ious- 
Educatioua'.  r'.t>  Jtmt  course  of  4  yi 
Graduate  S  .  «>i  of  Theology  (.!  y<'ar). 
Collegiate  and  advanced  degrees.  Two 
year  collegiate  training  coarse.  Interdenominational, 
evangelistic.  New,  fireproof  buildings,  with  dormitories. 
Organized  religous  work.  Self-support.  Catalog. 
Nathan  R.Wood,  Pre*., Gordon  Bible  College,  Boston,  Mass. 


NEW-CHURCH  THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL 

48  Quincy  St.,  Cambridge,  Matt. 
Established    1866.      Three   years  course.     College    pi. 
tion  desired.      The    curriculum    includes    systematic    study 
of   the  theological    writings   of    Emanuel    Swcdcnborg    and 
spiritual    interpretation   of   the   Scriptures. 
1-ot  catalogue  and  information,  address 

WILLIAM  L.  WORCESTER,  President. 


©san©: 


CHICAGO 

Kindergarten  Institute 

Accredited 

A  normal  school,  recognized  by7  the  state,  for 
training  specialists  in  Kindergarten  elementary 
teaching.  2  and  3  year  courses.  Great  demand  for 
highly  qualified  teachers.  Located  in  fine  residen- 
tial section — North  Side  Chicago.  Home-making 
and  demonstration   school.      For  catalog  address 

REGISTRAR 

701  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

(Formerly  Miss  Hart's) 
8Q00  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.     Junior,  Senior  and  Graduate 
Courses.  Primary  Methods.  Practice  Kindergartens.  Home- 
like Students'  Residence.     For  particulars  address 
Miss  A.  T.  ILLMAN,  Director,  Box  D,  3600  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

THE  CINCINNATI  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Cincinnati.  Unusual  facilities 
for  practice  teaching.  Dormitory  accommodations.  Fall 
term  opens  September  18th.  Write  for  full  linformation. 
Lillian  M.  Stone.  Principal;  Matilda  M.  Remv,  Associate 
Principal.      No.  6  Linton  Street,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Gbe  ffannfe  B.  Smitb 

Jfroebel    Iftinocrgarten    anb    'Graining    Scbool 

School  residence  for  a  limited  number.    Grounds  for  athletics 
and  outdoor  life.    Practical  work.    One  and  two  year  courses. 
Graduates  in  demand.     Catalog. 
FANNIE  A.  SMITH,  Principal,    1130  Iranislan  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

CONN.    FROEBEL    NORMAL 

Kindergarten  Primary  Training  Scbool,  176  West  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Cons. 
Academic,  kindergarten,  primary  and  playground  courses. 
Boarding  and  day  school.  Big  opportunities  for  our  gradu- 
ates. State  certificate.  $450  covers  board  and  tuition.  2"th 
year.    Booklets.    Address        MAHY  C.  MILLS,  Principal. 

National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Methods.    Two-year  course, 
diploma.  Advanced  courses.    Accredited.  Constant  demand 
for    kindergarten  and   primary   teachers.       Dormitories  on 
College  grounds.    For  illustrated  catalog  address 
Box  72,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

Kindergarten-Primary  Training  School 

Oberlin,  Ohio.  Accredited.  Two-year  course  in  theory 
and  practice.  Prepares  for  Kindergarten  and  Primary 
teaching.  Special  teachers  from  Oberlin  College  and 
Conservatory  of   Music. 

Address  Miss  Rose  D.  Dean,   125  Elm  St. 

LESLEY   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

FOR  KINDERGARTNERS  AND  GRADE  TEACHERS 

Courses  given  by  Harvard  educators.  Prepares  for  kinder- 
garten, playground,  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Dor- 
mitory and  house  mother.  Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  Wolf ard, 
29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

KINDERGARTEN     TRAINING 

Pestalozzi-Froebel  Teachers'  College 

A  Kindergarten  Normal  College.     School    and   Dormitory 
overlook  Lake  Michigan.     3  Departments — I:  Kindergarten; 
II:  Primary;  III:  Playground.   Fine  Equipment.  Accredited. 
23rd  year.    Opens  September  16.     Write 
Registrar,  Box  4,  616-22  So.  Michigan  Blvd.,  Chicago,  111. 

THE  WINS0R  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  HOME  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Open   to   graduates  of  secondary   schools.     For  cir- 
cular  apply  to   MISS   C.   M.   POWELL,    Secretary, 
1  Autumn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


BROWN'S  SALON  STUDIO 
0/  FASHIONS 

Fashion  Design  DcLuxe  with  P.  Clement  Brown. 
Fashion,  create  and  design  for  statre  and  trade. 
Studio  and  mail.  Brown's  Salon  Studios:  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  San  Francisco.  599  Fifth  Ave. 
at  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 

Miis©®flla3ia<e©iLas 


TO 


SING 


AT  HOME 

Learn 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  Bldg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
D, "The  Voice  Made 
Beautiful." 


DETROIT 

?•*   The  Auto  Center  is  the 
^-4^        -Logical  Place^" 
.    To  ^^h\ 


Unlimited 
field,  exceptional 
opportunities.  Biff  de- 
mand for  competent, 
trained  men.    Our  graduates 


EARN    $100  TO 
$400    MONTHLY 

Own  a  gnrnge.  sell  auton,  trucks   and  trae- 

tora.  Qualify  for  better  job  In  factory,  Rarageor 

service  station. Detroit  trained  men  get  preference 

Factories  Endorse  Our  School 

Our  thorough  methods  earn  fullest  " 
co-operation  of  Auto  Factories. 

Tractor  Course  Included 

with  Auto  Course.     It  razing.    Welding  and 
Tire  Repairing  taught  separately. 

BIG  FREE  CATALOG  gMT"^.! 

today.  Better  still,  jump  train  and  come. 
Don  t  wait.  Our  guarantee  protects  you 
Money  refunded  if  Court**'  misrepresented. 

MICHIGAN  STATE  AUTO  SCHOOL 

3148  Auto  Bldf.,  Detroit.  Michigan,  us. A. 


DETROIT 

)W  ■!  1 1 1  01  THE  >UT0  IIMISTTT 


F©tr  Backward  CM!dlir«mi 

^Bancroft  School 

The  Home  School  for  Subnormal  Children 

f      Winter  home,  The  Lindens,  18  acres,    \ 
Haddonfield,     N.    J.       Summer    home, 
Garthgannon    Lodge,    28    acres,    Owl's 
Head  on  the  Maine  Coast. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  increasing  pat- 
ronage Lullworth,  a  beautiful  estate  of  10  acres 
adjoining  The  Lindens,  has  been  secured.  This 
provides  a  number  of  additional  suites  with 
private  baths  for  those  desiring  a  maximum  of 
comfort  and  convenience.  References  required. 
For  information  or  an  appointment,  address 

The  Bancroft  School,  Box  133,  Haddonfield,  N.  1. 
E.  A.  Farrington,  M.  D. 
Miss  Jenzia  C.  Cooley 


Massachusetts,  Barre. 
T7T  1\/T     T-TTT  T       *  1'rlnitc  Mnme  »na  school  for 
•H'i-'-IVl     niLit,    Defloto at   Children   and   Youth 

Skillful  and  affectionate  care.  Invigorating  air.  250-acre 
farm.  Home  dairy.  AU  modern  conveniences.  Personal 
companionship.  Health,  happiness,  efficiency.  71st  year. 
Address    George  A.  Brown,  M.D..G.  Percy  Brown,  M.D. 

Stewart  Home  Training  School  Forchudr**n"d 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky  . 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,   Box  C,  Frankfort,  Ky. 

A  J  T     j         '     _,  C    L        1  Forhovs  and  girls  who 

cerwood  1  utoring  School  „<.ed   individual   i„- 

struotion  to  make  normal  progress.      Kiu<lert:arten  to  High  Sclio..! : 

Industrial  Arts.  Domestic  Science.  Music.  Gymnastics.  Gardening. 
Ethical  Training.  Home  Life.  Medical  Supervision.  Adequate  Build- 
ings— Large  Campos,  Outdoor  life  in  summer.  16  Miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia.   Booklet.    Miss  Devereux,  Devon,  Pa. 

TL      T-T    Jl  C    L        1        For  children  of  slightly  re- 

1  ne   nedley   DChOOl        tarded     mentality.        Indi- 
vidual instruction  along  normal  lines.      Latent  abilities  de- 
veloped.   Ideal  Home  Life.  Association  with  normal  children. 
J.  Roger  Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedley  (N.  Y.  University),  Principal. 
Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 

School  for  Exceptional  Children 

Every  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 
and  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are 
unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  Dept.  of  Domes- 
tic Scieneefor  older  girls.  Mollie  A.Woods,  Prin.,  Koslyn,  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School 

A  [home  school  for  the  care  and  training  of  children  retarded 
in  development;  also  nervous  children.  Work  adapted  lo 
bring  out  latent  abilities.    Attention  to  speech  defects, 

Marion  Marsh,  M.D.,   Principal,    Muskegon,    Mich. 

Miss  Compton's  School  for 

Children  of  Retarded  Mentality  xZS.o28SUm 

Adjacent  to  three  parks,  thus  combining  the  best  features  ot' 
country  life  with  city  privileges.  Founded  iyoi.  Terms  $900. 
and  upwards.     FANNY  A.  COMPTON,  Principal, 

3809  Flad  Avenue,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  nervous  and  backward  children. 
Special  arrangements  for  dav  pupils. 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE,  M.D. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Limited    to    ten 
children;       Play 


^ALARYea 

»/ DOUBLED 


Typewrite  the  New  Way — go 
to    100    words   per  mini' 
guaranteed.   Earn  $ 25  to 
S40  weekly.    Totally 
ne\v  system.  G' 
speed  and  accu 
racy.     Learn 
at  home 


If  you  want 
ore    money 
in    your   Pay    En- 
lope  write  for  book, 
explaining   the    system. 
Tells     how     hundreds     of 
NEW     WAV     graduates    in- 
creased their  salaries  J300,  Jsoo, 
$1000     yearly.      SEND     POSTAL 
TO-DAY  FOR  FREE  COPY. 
THE  TCLLOSS  SCHOOL 
3228  College  Hill,  Springfield,  O. 


THE  NEW  WAY 

IN    TYPEWRITING 


BEA 


ACCOUNTANCY 

The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 

in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system 

I  CBFF  RAHK  International  Accountants  Society 

rust  pvvn  DepUH,tt26S.MkhlgaiiAT.,ikkaic« 


Be  a  NURSE 


Earn   $18  to   $30 
)  per  week  In  this 
'congenial,    re- 
spected vocation. 
Any  woman  lo*  or  over  can  learn  under  our  simple,  per- 
fected  home  stiniy  system.     No    interference  with 
your  present  work.    System  founded  20  yeai s  aso  by 
O.  J.  Perkins,  M.D.     Thousands    of  successful  stu- 
dents  and  graduates.     Low  tuition.      Small  monthly 
payments.     Nurse's  outfit  free.     Hospital  training;  if 
'*<^  desired.    Send  today  for  32  lesson  inures  and  large  il- 
lustrated  catalog-.    CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept,  18,       116  S.  Michigan  Ave.  t  Chicago 
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Let  These  Books  Clear  Up 


Them  FREE 


Your  English  Troubles 

Six  vitally  valuable  little  volumes  that  will  take  the  faults  out  of  your 
English  and  put  the  force  in.  Written  by  Sherwin  Cody,  the  famous 
Business  Teacher,  for  the  business  man  or  woman  who  needs  a  genuinely 
practical  help  in  handling  correctly  and  commandingly  our  puzzling 
language.     Each  book  is  indispensable. 


THt    ART  Of 

1  IS11 


Punctuation 
Business  Letters 
Capitalization 
Pronunciation 
Social  Letters 
Word  Usage 
General  Faults 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


THE  ART  or" 

VRITINGJ-SPr-WINC 

■SXc  r.NGl  ISti 


W0RD-5TV0 


Unusual  Spellings 
Special  Accents 
Cultured 

Pronunciation 
Syllabication 
Vowel  Sounds 
Consonants 
Word-Building 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


News  Stories 
Booklet  Writing 
Book  Reviews 
Fictional  Stories 
Magazine  Articles 
Compiling  Books 
Test  of  Ability 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

MR.  II.  P.  WARREN,  Marshall 
Field  &  Company's  former 
Advertising  Manager: 
"Your  course  is  rich  and 
fine.  .You  seem  to  have 
condensed  the  experience 
of  years  into  a  few  sen- 
tences that  a  business  man 
can  use  immediately." 


Do  You  Ever  Make  Mistakes? 

Of  course  you  do — everyone  does.  And  certainly 
the  ambitious  business  man  or  woman  can  ill  afford 
to  have  his  or  her  work  marred  by  errors.  Your 
work  need  not  be;  whatever  your  weakness,  whether 
spelling,  punctuation,  word  usage,  you  will  find  a 
great  help  in  overcoming  it  in  this  valuable  little 
book,  Dictionary  of  Errors.  It  clears  up  in  simple, 
easily  understood  language,  the  mistakes  you  are 
likely  to  make  in  grammar,  letter-writing,  pro- 
nunciation, and  many  other  subjects. 

Does  Grammar  Sometimes  Puzzle  You? 

No  one  is  free  from  the  perplexities  that  con- 
stantly come  up  regarding  the  grammatical  use  of 
English.  Above  all  others,  the  man  who  would  put 
power  into  business  speech  or  writing,  should  be  on 
familiar  ground  in  solving  the  questions  of  grammar 
that  he  is  sure  to  meet  again  and  again.  If  you 
would  be  sure  of  these  vital  points  whenever  they 
arise,  keep  handy  a  copy  of  this  practical  book, 
Grammar,  for  easy  reference.  It  will  answer  every 
one  of  your  questions  in  a  moment. 

Are  Words  Stumbling  Blocks? 

Do  not  their  irregularities  of  form  and  use  often 
trip  you  up  and  make  you  wish  you  could  master 
regular  and  irregular  words  so  that  their  spelling  or 
pronunciation  or  meaning  would  always  be  clear  to 
you?  You  can — if  you  have  this  reliable  help, 
Word-Study,  to  solve  your  many  word  problems. 
It  gives  you  quickly  and  easily  just  the  information 
you  constantly  need  in  turning  out  acceptable 
letters,  reports,  and  other  work.  You  will  find  it  a 
valuable  desk  companion. 

Put  Power  Into  Your  Writing 

— that  dynamic  essential  that  turns  a  black  and 
white  printed  sheet  into  a  live-wire,  result-producing 
representative.  Do  you  want  to  put  more  of  that 
quality  into  your  business  literature — acquire  just 
the  right  style  to  make  your  work  compelling?  Yes! 
then  get  this  little  wonder-book,  Composition.  It 
will  show  you  how  to  develop  the  power  of  forceful 
expression  that  is  so  vital  both  in  talking  and  in 
writing  successful  business  letters,  advertisements, 
booklets,  etc. 

Have  You  Time  to  Read? 

No  matter  how  little  time  you  have — if  it's  only 
ten  minutes  a  day — what's  the  use  of  wasting  it? 
You  can  spend  it  in  reading  that  is  at  once  enter- 
taining, and  of  real,  practical,  business  value — if 
you  have  the  right  guide  to  the  right  books.  This 
little  volume,  How  and  What  to  Read,  is  an  "open 
sesame"  to  the  kind  of  literature  that  will  strengthen 
your  grip  on  English.  Describes  the  advantages  of 
different  styles,  authors,   and  kinds  of  literature. 


Shall  and  Will 
Infinitives 
Idioms 

Collective  Nouns 
Errors  in  Tenses 
Errors  in  Pronouns 
Parts  of  Speech 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 


Power  of  Simplicity 
Epigrammatic  Style 
Master  Methods 
Imagination — Reality 
Use  of  Models 
Ridicule — Humor 
Harmony^ 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 
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Extra  Money  from  Writing 

Successful  writing  is  largely  a  matter  of  training 
— not  alone  of  talent,  says  this  convincing  volume, 
Story-Writing  and  Journalism,  and  it  goes  on  to 
pour  out  a  fund  of  suggestion,  information,  and 
instruction  that  might  easily  mean  "big  money" 
to  the  man  or  woman  who  accepts  and  uses  it.  The 
book  shows  you  how  to  produce  the  "stuff"  that 
wins — whether  it  be  an  advertising  booklet,  a  story, 
a  newspaper  report,  or  any  other  money-making 
composition. 


Modern  Literature 
Short  Stories 
Realistic  Novelists 
Romantic  Novelists 
What  is  a  Good  Novel? 
How  to  Read  Poems 
Studying  Shakespeare 
Etc.,  Etc.,  Etc. 

E.    E."  RICHARDS.    President 
State  Rank  of  Woodstock, 

Woodstock,  111. 
"If  I  am  in  doubt  as  to 
the  proper  placing  of  verbs, 
adverbs,  adjectives,  etc.,  a 
reference  to  the  books  de- 
cides the  question.  Noth- 
ing could  be  of  more  direct 
and  practical  use  than  this 
set." 


Business-Like,  Interesting,  Necessary 


You  will  need  all  of  these  books  some  of  the  time  and  some  of 

\     them  you  will  be  reaching  for  many  times  a  day  when  you  have 

\     discovered  how  easily  they  will  solve  your  puzzles.     Every 

\     man  in  business  must  have  a  grip  on  good  English.     And  by 

\     gradually  assimilating  the  practical  instruction  of  these  six 

\^^Td^ys-hfreePexaminaiion.y     little   volumes — by   keeping   them    handy   for   continual 

i  enclose  soc  stamps  and.  if  I  de-  \     reference,  you  will  build  this  absolutely  essential  founda- 


FUNK&  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-60  Fourth  Ave., 
New  York 

I   want  to   look  over  Sher- 
win Cody's   "Art  of  Writing 
and     Speaking    the     English 


tide   to  keep    the  books,  will  send     »  *-\r\n  nf  cnrcpcc 

five    further  monthly  payments    of    V       110 
Soc  each,  $3  in  all.      Otherwise,  will    \ 
return  books  in  5  days  and  you  are  to    \ 


refund  the  soc  paid. 


Dig.  8-2-19 


And  the  Price  is  Right 


NAME. 


\ 


P.O.. 


DATE. 


STATE. 


So  are  the  terms.     $3  is  the  cost  of  these  six  volumes,  payable 
50  cents  a  month  after  you  have  examined  and  accepted  them. 
Send  the  coupon  to-day  with  50  cents.     If   5  days'  examina- 
tion does  not  convince  you  of  the  value  of  the  books,  send 
them  back  and  your  money  will  be  refunded.     Each  book 
is  S  M  by  4  inches.    Cloth  bound  and  the  set  neatly  boxed. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York  City 


What 


ELI/AItKTIl  TOWNK 
Editor  of  Ntiutilua 


New  Thought 

Does 

Dissolves    fear    and    worry. 

Brings  power  and  poise. 

Dissolves  the  causes  of  dis- 
ease, unhappiness  and 
poverty. 

Brings  health,  new  joy  and 
prosperity. 

Dissolves  family  strife  and 
discord. 

Brings    co-operation    and 

development. 

Hundreds  of  letters  in  our 
files  prove  the  above 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  Knows 

the  value  of  New  Thought;  and  shy  tells  about  it  in  the 
little  booklet,  "What  1  Know  About  New  Thought."  More 
than  70,000  persons  have  sent  for  this  booklet. 

FOR  10  CENTS  you  can  get  the  above  booklet  and  a 
month's  trial  of  Nautilus,  leading  magazine  of  New  Thought. 
Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne,  editors.  Edwin 
Markham  and  Dr.  Orison  Swett  Marden  are  among  its  con- 
tributors. Send  now  and  we  will  include  "How  to  Get  What 
You  Want."  The  Elizabeth  Towne  Company,  Depf.  C-22,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Teach  Your 
Child  at  Home 

from  the  time  he  is  four 
years  old,  by  the  latest  sci- 
entific methods,  and  PUT 
HIM  AHEAD  OF  HIS 
FRIENDS  and  playmates 
or  make  him  LEAD  HIS 
CLASS  IF  IN  SCHOOL. 
You  can  train  your  own 
child  so  that  you  will  be 
proud  of  him  when  compared  with  others  of 
his  age.  Detailed  lessons  of  instructions  will 
carry  him  progressively  from  the  age  of  four 
till  twelve  years,  and  make  it  possible  for  him  to  enter 
school  a  year  ahead  of  those  without  his  advantages. 
The  leading 
child  specialists 
in  the  country 
will  show  you 
how.  So  write, 
stating  age  of 
child,  for  in- 
formation and 
free  sample  les- 
son, to 

Calvert    School  j 

BoxH.ChaseSt. 
Baltimore 
Maryland 

Chautauqua  Lecturers  Wanted 

For  Summer  1920 

Only  men  who  have  had  sufficient  experience  to 
demonstrate  ability  will  be  considered — and  those 
with  other  occupations,  desiring  summer  work 
only,  preferred.  No  propagandists.  Small  town 
Chautauquas;  moderate  salaries.  Write 
"Chautauqua,"  227  Good  Block,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

WANTED 

By  September  15th — a  tutor  for  three  boys;  ages 
6,  9  and  13.  Winter  months  spent  in  California. 
Must  be  experienced,  unmarried,  fond  of  athletics 
and  of  Protestant  faith;  and  have  first-class  rec- 
ommendations.     H.  H.  TIMKEN,    Canton,  Ohio 


Makes  Bible 
Study  Easy 


YOUNG'S 


A  Mine  of 
Information 


The  latest,  fullest,  moit  authoritative  concordance  to  the 
Bible.  Indispensable  to  the  minister,  teacher,  or  student. 
With  it  you  are  your  own  commentator  without  having 
to  know  Hebrew  or  Greek.  Gives  all  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing not  apparent  in  the  English  version,  analyzes  them, 
etc.  Includes  the  latest  information  on  biblical  geog- 
raphy, arc  l^ology,  etc.  Proper  names  in  alphabetical 
order,  with  pron_in:iation  and  meaning.  Provides 311,000 


ANALYTICAL 


references,  and  marks  over  30,000  New  Testament  read- 
ings. 4I0,  1,2  f  4  pp.,  $7.50  :  Half  Morocco,  $10.00;  Full 
Morocco.  $12.00.  Patent  Thumb-index,  75  cents  addi- 
tional. Special  India  Paper  Edition,  very  light  and  port- 
able. Flexible  Morocco  Binding,  $16.00.  Average  carriage 
charges,  36  cents. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth   Avenue        -  New  York 


CONCORDANCE 
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Perfection  in  Plumbing 
Requires  the  Use  of  Mueller  Fixtures 

For  over  fifty  years  no  one  has  excelled  the  MUELLER  standard  of 
quality  in  materials  and  precision  in  manufacture — few  have  ever  approached  it. 
The  name  MUELLER  is  the  accepted  mark  of  supremacy  in  plumbing. 

MUELLER  Fixtures  to  equip  a  $12,000  to  $15,000  residence  like  the  above, 
will  cost  you  less  than  $150 — will  last  a  lifetime,  and  will  save  you  the  annoyance 
and  expense  of  constant  repairs.     Ask  anyone  who  has  used  them. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


MUELLER  Fixtures  are 
designed  to  fit  any  style  of 
1  a  vatorjy  basins,  bath 
tubs,  etc. 

Ask  your  architect  about 
MUELLER  Fixtures.  In- 
struct him  to  specify 
MUELLER  in  your  plans. 
Tell  your  plumber  you  want 
Mueller.  See  that  the 
name  MUELLER  is  on 
every  fixture  used — for  it 
means  both  service  and 
real  economy. 

The  reason  is  simple. 
MUELLER  Fixtures  are 
made  of  Muellerite,  a  metal 
85  °Jo  pure  copper.  Ordinary 
fixtures  are  made  of  com- 
mon brass,  which  is  rarely 
60%  copper. 


E-SS76—  MUELLER  Lavatory  Combination 

with  Shampoo  Attachment.    Delivers  hot, 

cold  or  tempered  water. 


Muellerite  is  susceptible 
to  a  finer  precision  in  man- 
ufacture, takes  and  holds 
a  heavier  nickel  plating,  and 
resists  corrosion  better  than 
common  brass. 

"Whether  you  intend  to 
build  or  remodel,  you 
should  investigate  the 
merits  of  MUELLER. 

May  we  send  you,  with 
our  compliments,  a  "Port- 
folio of  Modern  Homes" 
showing  many  very  clever 
architectural  suggestions, 
and  a  book  on  "Depend- 
able Plumbing"  ?  They  will 
help  you  to  secure  perfec- 
tion in  plumbing.  Write 
for  them  today. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,         DECATUR,  ILL.,        U.  S.  A. 

New  York  City,  145  W.  30th  St.        Sarnia,  Ontario,  Canada         San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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THE   PACKERS   AT   THE   BAR   OF   PUBLIC   OPINION 


MR.  ARMOUR'S  DOUBT  whether  "it  will  ever  be 
possible  for  the  packers  on  account  of  the  very  nature 
of  their  business  to  really  become  popular  with  the 
public,"  finds  a  certain  amount  of  confirmation  in  the  general 
tone  of  press  comment  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
report  on  the  packing  industry.  If  the  press  represent  public 
feeling  in  this  matter,  the  people  do  not  seem  to  be  worrying 
over  the  precise  percentage  of  profits  made  by  Mr.  Armour 
and  Mr.  Swift  and  Mr.  Wilson  and  the  rest,  nor  are  they  so 
deeply  concerned  lest  these  gentlemen  branch  out  too  widely 
into  the  grocery  business.  What  they  do  ask  is:  Are  the  pack- 
ers profiteering;  are  they  keeping  up  the  prices  of  meat  and 
other  products  they  handle;  are  they  one  of  the  props  of  the 
High  Cost  of  living?  To  the  family  of  narrow  means,  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  is  aware,  "the  high  cost  of  living 
is  not  a  joke — it  is  a  torture,  a  burglar  who  is  not  afraid  of  the 
police,  a  jailer  when  more  fortunate  people  are  taking  holiday, 
a  censor  who  forbids  all  pleasures,  and  a  breeder  of  envy,  class 
hatred,  and  all  uncharitableness."  It  is  this  same  high  cost 
of  living,  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  remarks,  that  may  be  the 
"fulminating  cap"  to  "explode  the  bomb  of  revolutionary 
discontent."  We  may  know  perfectly  well  that  "the  watering 
of  the  dollar"  is  partly  responsible  for  high  prices,  and  to  that 
extent  we  know  "we  are  helpless."  But  what  practically  con- 
cerns us,  declares  the  Kansas  City  Star,  "is  to  know  whether 
prices  are  higher  than  they  need  to  be  because  of  profiteering 
or  a  wasteful  system  of  distribution,  or  both."  And  when 
questions  like  these  are  being  asked,  when  "a  popular  tempest 
breaks  against  the  high  cost  of  living,"  and  when  such  a  "storm 
signal"  as  "Kenyon  to  Open  Fight  on  the  Packers  in  Senate 
at  Once,"  appears  in  the  head-lines,  then,  says  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  the  meat-packers  are  forcibly  reminded  of  their 
own  existence,  and  "if  half  of  what  is  alleged  against  the  pack- 
ing industry  is  true,  the  fight  of  its  life  is  still  to  come." 

The  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which  declared 
that  unless  they  are  stopt  the  packers  are  about  to  dominate  all 
"important  foods  in  the  United  States"  and  the  world  meat 
trade,  was  quoted  at  length  in  our  last  issue.  At  the  same  time, 
the  packers'  defense  was  quoted,  including  Mr.  Armour's  asser- 
tion of  the  small  margin  of  profit  made  by  the  packers  and  his 
explanation  that  the  high  price  of  meat  is  due  to  the  price  of 
corn  and  to  other  causes  beyond  the  packers'  control.  The 
Commission  and  the  packers  thus  having  had  their  say,  we  turn 
to  note  the  impression  these  statements  have  made  upon  the 
press  of  the  country.  While  the  packers  have  their  defenders 
among  the  newspapers,  we  find  a  wide-spread  belief  that  the 
"Big  Five"  can  not  be  held  guiltless  of  all  blame  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  high-food  prices,  and  a  very  general  suspicion  that 
the  packers'  ways  of  doing  business  are  more  profitable  to  them 
than  beneficial  to  the  country.  The  packers  may  be  "inclined 
to  sneer"  at  the  Commission's  report,  but  they  "sneer  without 


their  host — the  consuming  public,"  as  a  Pennsylvania  editor 
remarks.  It  will  not  do,  says  an  Alabama  paper,  the  Tuscaloosa 
Nexvs,  to  "call  Chairman  Colver  a  Socialist  and  a  hater  of  capi- 
tal." Rather,  "  if  his  presentments  are  untrue,  let  the  packers 
refute  them;  if  they  are  true,  there  is  a  menace  over  the  table 
of  every  family  in  the  land."  "Those  who  have  felt  the  touch 
of  the  high  cost  of  living"  now  know,  says  the  Charleston  Mail, 
that  "the  packers  are  the  offenders,"  that  "they  hold  the  people 
at  their  mercy."  After  a  careful  review  of  the  Commission's 
report  and  Mr.  Armour's  reply,  the  Knoxville  Sentinel  concludes: 

"The  high,  prohibitive  prices  are  still  hung  up  out  of  reach 
of  the  multitude  and  the  method  by  which  this  is  done  is  one 
phase  of  the  efficient  and  economic  packers'  system  that  is 
strangely  overlooked  in  Mr.  Armour's  message  and  yet  which 
appears  to  us  to  be  of  far-reaching  and  material  importance 
to  one  party  to  the  problem — the  consuming  public. 

"The  people  are  paying  two  prices  for  many  of  the  staple 
articles  of  food — twice  as  much  for  meats  and  butter  and  other 
products  the  markets  for  which  are  alleged  now  to  be  controlled 
and  largely  supplied  by  the  packers — as  before  the  war.  And 
this  notwithstanding  they  know  that  there  are  plenty  of  food- 
stuffs in  the  country  and  that  there  is  no  good  excuse  for  the 
extortionate  prices  that  continue  to  prevail." 

Mr.  Armour's  contention  that  the  packers'  profits  are  almost 
negligible  is  found  strangely  inconsistent  by  the  Indianapolis 
News  with  the  large  dividends  being  paid  to  stockholders  in 
some  of  the  companies.  And,  "what  if  they  do  make  almost 
no  profit  on  beef,"  cries  the  Buffalo  Evening  News — 

"They  do  not  expect  it.  It  is  the  medium  that  carries  the 
sentimental  influences  of  their  business.  Being  able  to  prove 
that  they  make  little  or  no  profit  on  beef  mollifies  the  aroused 
consumer  and  reconciles  him  to  the  belief  that  high  prices  are 
merely  a  condition  that  can  not  be  obviated  by  any  human 
agency. 

"It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  reference  to  oleomargarine, 
butter,  eggs,  cheese,  and  the  countless  other  food-products  is 
studiously  avoided.     And  therein  is  the  joker." 

The  argument  that  the  packers  "make  but  a  small  turnover 
profit  will  avail  them  nothing  in  the  public's  estimation," 
asserts  The  Intelligencer  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  which  says: 

"The  fact  that  they  grab  every  food  product  that  might  come 
in  competition  with  their  high-priced  meats  is  the  damning  in- 
dictment and  must  be  remedied  before  the  public  will  pay  any 
attention  to  packers'  arguments  that  their  profit  on  each  dollar's 
turnover  is  very  small. 

"If  the  packers  were  not  buying  all  the  eggs,  poultry,  and 
other  meat  substitutes,  they  would  be  used  during  certain  months 
as  meat  substitutes,  and  meat  would  have  to  fall  to  a  reasonable 
price.  Or  if  canned  goods,  canned  fruits,  and  a  great  many 
food-products,  especially  in  warmer  weather,  should  decrease 
in  price,  they  could,  with  a  little  care,  be  substituted  for  meat 
and  meat  prices  would  have  to  decline.  But  as  the  packers 
now  work  it — controlling  eggs,  poultry,  butter,  canned  goods, 
canned  fruits,  meat  by-products,  they  keep  the  prices  of  all  of 
them  so  high  that  an  egg  breakfast,  or  a  vegetable  lunch,  or  a 
poultry  dinner,  is  no  cheaper  than  a  meat  diet.  The  consuming 
public  never  get  a  rest  from  the  gouging,  for  when  fruits,  or 
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vegetables,  or  eggs  and  poultry  are  plentiful,  the  packers  grab 
the  surplus  which  would  naturally  depress  prices,  and  store  it 
and  exact  their  toll  day  in  and  day  out  against  the  consumers. 
' '  Besides,  their  profit  is  on  the  basis  of  turnover  percentage, 
and  the  higher  a  product  is,  the  greater  the  net  profit  on  the 
year's  business." 

The  Detroit  News  quotes  one  of  its  special  writers  as  remark- 


SEEMS  TO  BE  A  NO-LIMIT  GAME. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

ing  that  the  "Big  Five"  "do  not  have  to  be  unfair,"  since  "they 
have  the  wealth  which  enables  them  to  obtain  the  equipment 
that  gives  them  the  inside  track."  And  it  objects  especially 
to  the  packers  having  private  refrigerator-cars  which  give  them 
"special  privilege  in  the  use  of  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country."  "The  exorbitant  prices  the  consumer  is  paying  for 
all  cuts  of  meat  in  the  face  of  the  severe  decline  of  cattle  in  all 
markets  are  adding  to  the  discontent  and  dissatisfaction  of  beef 
producers,"  as  well  as  consumers,  says  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 
This  paper  passes  the  blame  on  to  retailers  when  it  notes  that 
in  its  own  territory  live-cattle  values  have  declined,  "packers 
have  materially  reduced  their  wholesale  prices  to  retailers,  yet 
consumers  are  paying  war-prices."  In  view  of  the  high  prices 
which  confront  the  consumer,  papers  like  the  New  York  World, 
Jersey  City  Journal,  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  and  Detroit 
News  find  it  difficult  to  take  seriously  the  advice  from  packers 
and  government  experts  "to  stop  saving  meat." 

The  case  of  the  consumer  and  the  producer  against  the  packer 
is  presented  judicially  and  strongly  by  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  in  an  editorial  entitled  "Robbing  Producer  and 
Consumer."  This  conservative  business  newspaper  makes  a 
direct  charge  of  profiteering  against  the  meat  interests.  At  the 
end  of  the  war,  it  says,  a  great  relief  was  expected  by  the  public 
in  the  shape  of  "a  speedy  reduction  in  market  prices  and  return 
from  normal  domestic  consumption  at  reasonable  cost."  "Why 
did  it  not  come?"      The  Journal  of  Commerce  answers: 

"Because  those  related  market  forces  in  this  field  were  intent 
upon  keeping  up  their  profiteering  policy.  They  were  virtually 
controlling  the  supply  to  the  retail  trade  the  country  over,  and 
restricting  distribution.  This  inevitably  resulted  in  accumu- 
lating supplies  in  store,  and  the  same  intermediate  power  re- 
duced the  demand  upon  producers  and  put  down  the  prices 
available  to  them.  This  has  naturally  caused  a  keen  dissatisfac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  producers  and  an  agitation  for  official 
control  that  would  enforce  a  reasonable  degree  of  equity.   .  .   . 

"This  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to  the  market  for  cattle 
and  sheep  as  articles  of  food.  It  has  been  applied  to  the  hides 
of  cattle  and  to  skins  and  wool  of  sheep.  The  war-demand 
for  leather  was  also  an  urgent  one  and  it  resulted  in  putting  up 
the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  and  reducing  their  qualities  to  an 
extreme  degree.  That  also  was  borne  with  patience  while  the 
war-demand  kepi  up  to  its  limit,  but  that  has  been  rapidly 
falling  for  months  while  the  price  of  boots  and  shoes  and  other 
articles  of  leather  has  not.  Neil  Hit  lias  the  quality  been  coming 
u p  to  a  normal  relation  with  the  price.  In  that  a  profiteering, 
engendered  by  the  war,  is  being,  maintained,  to  an  irregular 
extent,  but  with  a  view  to  illegitimate  gain  at  the  expense  of 


consumers,  who  are  still  struggling  with  excessive  costs  of  living. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  wool  as  with  leather.  There  was  a 
long  restraint  upon  indulgence  in  more  new  clothing  or  more 
expensive  clothes  than  was  necessary,  while  there  were  so  many 
soldiers  and  sailors  in  camps  and  battle-fields  to  be  properly 
drest  for  their  patriotic  service.  In  producing  the  exceptional 
quality  and  quantity  'profiteering'  was  more  or  less  a  necessary 
stimulus,  but  the  time  for  that  has  gone  by. 

"These  are  not  the  only  fields  of  production  and  consumption 
that  are  affected.  The  principle  and  practise  apply  to  other 
food  than  the  flesh  of  animals  and  of  fish  and  fowl.  There  is 
the  traffic  in  grain  and  fruit  and  the  articles  made  from  them 
to  be  put  in  storage  and  let  out  upon  the  market  to  meet  de- 
mands. These  can  be  accumulated  and  held  back  for  profiteer- 
ing results,  and  in  no  small  degree  wasted  in  the  end.  And  the 
offense  has  not  been  and  is  not  now  confined  to  those  exercising 
control  over  large  production  and  distribution.  Retail  dealers 
have  been  infected  with  it  in  no  small  degree,  and  many  of  them 
add  to  the  profiteering  from  consumers,  who  are  at  the  end  of 
the  line  and  can  not  recover  what  is  exacted  from  them  by  get- 
ting it  out  of  somebody  else.  Here  is  a  wide  field  close  at  home 
Avhere  there  is  serious  need  of  a  return  to  sound  principles,  which 
are  more  keenly  appreciated  in  their  personal  application  than 
ever  before. 

"The  disquieting  feature  of  the  situation  is  that  the  control 
of  the  American  food-supply  is  coming  more  and  more  under  the 
domination  of  a  few  able  and  superselfish  men.  Their  control 
is  not  confined  to  grain  and  meats,  but  is  extending  to  the  trans- 
portation, distribution,  storage,  and  manufacturing  of  these 
products.  If  the  present  drift  is  not  checked  or  regulated,  the 
whole  food-supply  of  the  United  States  will  ere  long  be  absolutely 
under  the  control  of  a  few  men,  incapable  of  putting  any  restraint 
upon  their  ambitions  or  powers.  What  will  such  a  result  mean? 
Is  it  possible  that  these  men  are  unconscious  of  the  outcome  of 
their  present  course?  Are  they  aware  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  dangerous  public  opinion;  and  are  they  recklessly  acting  in 
defiance  of  their  better  judgment?  At  the  moment  there  are 
encouraging  signs  of  an  abatement  of  extreme  ideas  favoring 
rovernment  ownership  and  radical  socialistic  experiments.  But. 
if  the  people  become  obsessed,  as  they  will  if  provoked,  with  the 
idea  that  the  high  cost  of  food  and  other  things  is  seriously  ag- 
gravated by  the  profiteering  of  a  few  powerful  men,  they  will 
adopt  the  quickest  and  easiest  measures  of  relief — namely,  rigid 
government  regulation,  or,  worse  still,  public  ownership,  both 
of  which  measures  would  find  favor  with  conservative  Socialists 
and  extreme  radicals  alike.  Surely  the  food  barons  are  alive 
to  the  consequences  of  their  acts  and  the  folly  of  defying  public 
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— Murphy  in  the  Pittsburg  Post. 

opinion  especially  when  that  opinion  has  its  origin  in  the  human 
stomach.  Europe  is  a  warning  of  the  effect  of  hunger  on  the 
public  mind." 

Added  weight  is  given  to  these  editorial  expressions  of  in- 
dignation and  alarm  by  such  pieces  of  news  as  the  report  that 
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In  the  middle  of  last  month  there  wore  stored  in  Chicago  ware- 
houses 150,000,(KX)  pounds  of  beof  and  pork,  7,893,000  pounds 

of  butter,  and  300,000,000  dozen  eggs;  by  the  report  that  tho 
price  of  shoes  is  likely  to  bo  doubled  in  the  near  future,  while 
one  leather  concern  is  making  twice  as  largo  a  profit  as  it  did 
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EVERYTHING  HE  ATE  WENT  TO  HIS   LEGS. 

— Harper  in  the  Birmingham  Age  Herald. 

last  year  at  this  time,  and  while  shoes  are  being  advertised  for 
export  at  less  than  half  the  price  charged  for  them  in  our  stores; 
by  the  rumor  that  coffee  may  soon  reach  a  dollar  a  pound; 
and  by  the  sale  of  hogs  in  the  Chicago  market  at  $23.50  a  hun- 
dredweight, the  highest  price  ever  known. 

With  so  many  papers  convinced  of  the  culpability  of  the  pack- 
ers, it  is  but  natural  that  there  should  be  approval  of  legislation 
to  "curb  the  Meat  Trust."    Says  the  Emporia  (Kan.)  Gazette: 

"The  packers  and  all  their  activities  should  be  made  public 
utilities.  They  should  be  subject  to  stringent  regulation  and 
Federal  control.  They  should  be  wise  enough  to  accept  this 
regulation  and  control  in  good  will;  if  they  balk  they  will  fare 
worse.  For  the  people,  after  all,  will  run  this  Government. 
And  the  people  are  greater  than  the  packers." 

"The  plan  to  deprive  the  packers  of  the  control  of  refrigerator- 
cars,  stock-yards,  and  cold-storage  warehouses  all  of  which  might 
be,  if  they  are  not,  instruments  of  monopoly,  will,"  so  the  Duluth 
Herald  thinks,  "commend  itself  strongly  to  the  majority  as  a 
very  mild  step  in  social  self-protection."  The  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce  is  convinced  of  "the  desirability  of  some  effective 
legislation  for  putting  an  end  to  the  monopolizing  processes  on 
various  lines  that  the  'Big  Five'  have  established."  Perhaps  in 
due  course,  "with  a  Meat  Trust  supervised  by  the  Government," 
says  Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka),  "we  shall  be  able  to  stop  the 
enormous  economic  waste  for  which  the  Trust  is  responsible  and 
for  which  it  makes  consumer  and  producer  and  the  nation  suffer. 
Here's  hoping!"     The  daily  Topeka  Capital  thinks  that — 

"Senator  Kenyon,  of  Iowa,  strikes  fairly  at  the  root  of  the 
monopoly  in  his  bill  to  drive  out  the  pac'iers  from  control  of 
stock-yards,  to  make  refrigerator-cars  common  carriers,  and  to 
provide  a  license  system  to  apply  to  all  firms  engaged  in  the 
packing  industry,  including  traders  and  commission  firms;  in 
short,  to  confine  the  packers  to  the  packing  business." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post  notes  that  a  committee  of  stock- 
men are  appealing  through  agricultural  papers  for  support  of 
legislation  like  this.  While,  "on  the  other  side,  packers  urge 
that  the  control  proposed  would  be  'revolutionary'  and  'arbi- 
trary,' that  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  service  they  give 


and  that  of  the  government-controlled  public  service  corpora- 
tions, and  that  interference  by  'bureaucrats'  would  greatly 
lessen  the  efficiency  of  their  business."  There  are  a  Dumber  of 
Middle-Western  newspapers  which  seem  to  share  the  packers' 
alarm  at  such  legislation.  Such  Interference  "must  give  rise 
to  grave  misgivings,"   in  the  Minneapolis   Journal,',-;  opinion. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  assumes  that  some  "greater  degree  of 
regulation"  of  the  packing  industry  "is  inevitable,"  but  it 
emphasizes  the  "danger"  that  "in  the  heat  of  tho  moment 
Congress  may  enact  legislation  which  will  tend  to  destroy"  its 
efficiency.  "If  that  were  don3  the  packing  business  would 
suffer,  and  Chicago  would  suffer,  but  we  think  the  country  would 
suffer  more."  The  Peoria  Transcript  concedes  that  there 
may  be  some  danger  to  tho  public  in  such  "gigantic  food- 
operations"  where  "there  is  lack  of  public  information  and 
control."  But  "it  does  not  appear  from  tho  published  reports 
that  tho  Commission  has  made  out  a  case  commensurate  with  tho 
adverse  impression  its  report  will  create."  The  Grand  Rapids 
News  makes  a  similar  study  of  the  attack  on  the  packers  and 
Mr.  Armour's  defense,  and  concludes  that  "  the  packer  makes  out 
a  good  case  for  himself."  The  St.  Paul  Dispatch  ironically  notes 
how  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  "has  convicted  tho  'Big 
Five'  packing  companies  of  having  an  astonishingly  large  and 
successful  business."     The  Minnesota  daily  says  further: 

"  There  is  one  fact  which  very  considerably  protects  the  packers 
in  public  opinion.  This  is  the  fact  that  they  buy  their  raw  mate- 
rial in  the  open  market  at  published  quotations.  And  they  buy 
it  of  a  producer  who  constitutes  a  large  part  of  the  common 
people.  This  fact  effectually  bars  any  rumors  of  huge  profits 
or  hidden  purchase  prices.  And  it  estops  this  class  of  the  com- 
mon people  from  making  unwarranted  and  extravagant  attacks 
upon  the  buyers  of  their  product 

"  So  long  as  the  packers  operate  economically,  without  restrain- 
ing or  interfering  in  other  lines  of  trade  and  without  controlling 
the  markets,  they  are  a  useful  and  beneficent  institution.  There- 
fore, they  should  not  be  disturbed  by  destructive  and  harassing 
legislation.     But  because  of  their  very  power  they  should  be 
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IT  DOES  LOOK  LIKE  A  FRAME-UP. 

— Spang  in  the  Montgomery  Advertiser. 

under  the  friendly  thumb  of  the  Government.  To  convict  them 
of  criminal  intent  merely  because  of  their  size  and  efficiency 
would  be  a  calamity  which  would  quickly  react  upon  both  pro- 
ducers and  consumers  of  food.  And  the  first  man  whom  such 
a  condition  would  drive  to  distress  would  be  the  man  of 
slenderest  means." 
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-Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


"DRASTIC"    PROHIBITION   ENFORCEMENT 

IONG,  SHARP  "TEETH"  in  the  Prohibition  Enforce- 
ment Bill  promise  to  make  prohibition  effective,  and 
— *  Judge  Thomas  L.  Chatfield,  of  the  United  States  District 
Court  in  Brooklyn,  hands  down  his  decision  in  a  test  case  and 
declares  that  the  courts  have  no  right  to  interfere  with  en- 
forcement. Thus  dwindles  the  chance  that  prohibition  may  be 
found  unconstitutional.  America  will  go  dry;  it  will  go  bone 
dry;  it  will  go  completely,  consistently,  and  even  drastically, 
bone  dry — that  is,  if  law  prevails.  Yet  there  are  suspicions 
reported,  not  only  among  a  majority  of  the  "wets,"  but  among 
a  minority  of  the  "drys,"  that  perhaps  the  enforcement  bill 
contains  longer,  sharper,  and  more  numerous  teeth  than  are 
good  for  it.  So  the  New  York  Times  regards  the  measure.  But 
the  Peoria  (111.)  Transcript,  published  in  a  city  formerly  famous 
for  its  distilling  industry,  remarks  that  ' '  the  action  of  the  House 
in  these  matters  undoubtedly  will  meet  with  the  approval  of 
the  country,"  for  this  reason: 

"The  nation  has  adopted  prohibition  by  the  overwhelming 
vote  of  its  State  legislatures,  and  it  is  therefore  the  clear  duty 
of  Congress  to  give  effect  to  the  amendment  and  anterior  legis- 
lation bearing  upon  it. 

"We  can  not  have  prohibition  and  alcoholic  liquors  at  the 
same  time.  If  the  country  is  opposed  to  prohibition,  it  can  and 
will  repeal  the  Eighteenth  Amendment.  If  prohibition  is  a  good 
thing,  tt  should  be  enforced;  if  it  is  a  bad  thing,  enforcement  is 
the  shortest  road  to  repeal." 

The  Enforcement  Bill  passed  the  House  on  July  22  by  the 
decisive  vote  of  287  to  100,  and  we  may  conveniently  sketch 
its  provisions  and  at  the  same  time  view  it  through  friendly 
and  hostile  spectacles  by  quoting  two  editorials,  the  first  one 
from  the  New  York  Globe,  entitled  "The  Drys  Listen  to  Reason": 

"The  House  has  labored  hard  at  the  prohibition  amendments 
and  seems  finally  to  have  arrived  at  definite  conclusions.  Liquor 
in  the  home  is  allowed  for  the  family  and  its  guests.  And  Feb- 
ruary 1,  1920,  has  been  fixt  as  the  date  before  which  a  report 
of  the  amount  and  kind  of  liquor  in  his  possession  must  be  made 
by  every  druggist  or  manufacturer.  But  those  who  have  laid 
in  private  stocks  of  liquor  are  not  required  to  report.  Wv  ^n  the 
question  of  search  and  seizure  actually  came  before  the  members 
of  the  House  they  were  unwilling  to  authorize  so  evident  a  de- 
parture from  the  Anglo-Saxon  tradition  that  every  man's  house 
is  his  castle. 

"There  is  little  logic  now  behind  the  statements  of  violent 
critics  of  the  enforcement  bill  to  the  effect  that  it  will  be  the 
cause  of  violent  resentment  throughout  the  country.  It  will 
not  enforce  itself,  and  wo  may  be  sure  there  will  be  local  dis- 
agreements over  just  what  is  and  what  is  not  lawful.  There  will 
be  stubborn  individuals  who  havo  always  had  their  can  of  beer 
or  tankard  of  ale  and  intend  to  keep  on  having  it  now.  There 
are  saloon-keepers  and  hosts  in  way-sido  taverns  who  have  been 


in  the  business  fifty  years,  and  who  are  simply  without  the 
imagination  to  conceive  a  change  in  national  ethics  and  statutes 
that  renders  them  either  obsolete  or  criminal.  They  will  go  on 
selling  defiantly  until  somebody  comes  to  close  them  up.  Their 
situation  is  both  tragic  and  pathetic.  The  triumphal  car  of  our 
civilization  is  grinding  over  them.  And  there  are  others  in  a 
similar  case.  Real-estate  owners,  brewers,  wine-manufacturers, 
grape-growers,  and  hotel-men  are  in  many  cases  faced  with  a 
complete  loss  of  income  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  are  incapable 
of  the  necessary  readjustments. 

"And  yet  the  statement  of  James  Mann  concerning  prohibi- 
tion remains  substantially  true.  A  number  of  people  will  suffer, 
but  the  nation  as  a  whole  makes  a  clear  gain  by  banishing  alco- 
holic beverages  from  the  public  market.  '  If  we  can  prevent  the 
manufacture  and  sale  and  transportation  of  intoxicating  liquor,' 
says  Mr.  Mann,  'the  world  will  have  made  a  step  of  progress 
which  is  almost  beyond  belief.'  Perhaps  Mr.  Mann  emphasized 
the  'if.'  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  possibility  of  complete 
enforcement  seems  rather  remote.  It  hasn't  even  been  tried. 
Meanwhile,  the  amendment  has  gone  a  goodly  distance  toward 
enforcing  itself  by  merely  existing." 

The  other  view  appears  in  the  New  York  World  under  the 
unequivocal  title,  "A  Monstrous  Measure": 

"The  Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill  which  passed  the  House 
yesterday  287  to  101  is  a  monstrosity  of  fanaticism  and  funda- 
mental lawlessness. 

"This  measure  authorizes  searches  and  seizures  in  plain 
defiance  of  the  Fourth  Article  of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights 
and  in  contempt  of  those  traditions  and  provisions  of  Anglo- 
Saxon  law  which  respect  a  man's  house  as  his  castle. 

"It  subverts  the  right  of  trial  by  jury  in  violation  of  the  Fifth 
Article  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

"It  prostitutes  the  equity  powers  of  the  Federal  Courts  to  the 
uses  of  the  prosecuting  agents  of  a  fanatical  sectarian  body,  and 
in  the  enforcement  of  its  decrees  clothes  these  courts  with 
arbitrary  and  dictatorial  powers,  going  beyond  anything  ever 
before  known  under  a  government  of  law  rather  than  of  men. 

"It  creates  a  new  class  of  crimes  and  includes  among  them  the 
hitherto  considered  harmless  acts  of  the  housewife  in  reducing 
the  fruits  of  the  orchard  and  vineyard  to  a  liquid  form. 

"If  this  inconceivable  product  of  twentieth-century  law- 
making is  to  stand,  we  might  as  well  tear  up  the  Federal  Bill 
of  Rights  and  let  the  Eighteenth  Amendment  stand  forth  for 
just  what  this  enforcement  bill  would  make  it — the  only  con- 
stitutional amendment  worth  considering  and  the  only  part 
of  the  whole  Constitution  of  the  United  States  entitled  any 
longer  to  the  notice  of  the  American  people  when  they  come  to 
consider  what  has  become  of  that  great  instrument  in  pro- 
tection of  their  rights  of  person  and  of  property. 

"Representative  Crago,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  in  the  closing 
debate  that  'no  self-respecting  Congressman  could  vote  for  the 
Volstead  measure.'  It  may  better  be  said  that  no  Congressman 
mindful  to  any  degree  whatsoever  of  his  oath  of  office  could 
have  voted  for  it. 

"Unless  this  vicious  and  subverting  measure  is  radically  modi- 
fied by  the  Senate  it  will  become  the  duty  of  the  President 
to  veto  it." 
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"OUR   OWN   SUBJECT   RACE"  REBELS 

THERE  IS  A  TOUCH  OF  IRONY,  a  good  inany  ob- 
servers find,  in  the  chance  that  brought  a  raoe-riot  to 
President  Wilson's  door  in  Washington  so  soon  after 
be  had  returned  from  Looking  after  the  needs  of  suppresl  nation- 
alities and  subject  races  in  Europe.  "One  of  the  most  brutal 
forms  of  oppression,"  asserts  the  Now  York  World  in  an  edi- 
torial entitled  "Our  Own  Subject  Race,"  "is  the  punishment 
of  a  whole  race  for  the  crimes  of  individuals.  For  many  years 
this  has  been,  and  still  is,  the  practise  in  American  Status  that 
do  not  recognize  the  citizenship  of  the  negro."  In  the  Wash- 
ington riots,  for  the  first  time  on  any  considerable  scale,  tins 
negroes  met  "mobs  with  mobs,"  and  inflicted  at  least  as  many 
casualties  as  were  inflicted  on  them.  This  rebellion  against 
injustice  was  "bound  to  come,"  according  to  The  World,  which 
concludes:  "We  grieve  over  the  hardships  of  many  subject 
pooples  a  long  way  off,  and  on  occasion  manifest  something 
resembling  indignation,  but  in  all  tho  world  there  is  hardly  a 
population  so  God-forsaken  and  law-forsaken  as  our  own  blacks." 

The  trouble  in  Washington  had 
its  roots,  according  to  most  ob- 
servers, in  crimes  committed  by 
negroes;  "as  a  matter  of  fact," 
observes  the  New  York  Times, 
"practically  all  the  crimes  of  vio- 
lence in  Washington  were  com- 
mitted by  negroes."  In  the  last 
few  months  violence  has  so  in- 
creased that  the.  Washington  r 
Herald  called  the  country's  capi- 
tal "the  most  lawless  city  in  the 
Union."  "Crimes against  women," 
"daylight  hold-ups,"  and  "other 
outrages,"  we  read,  incited  white 
men,  mainly  soldiers  and  sailors, 
to  a  general  attack  upon  the 
negroes.  The  negroes  armed 
themselves  and  fought  back. 
Automobiles  loaded  with  black 
rioters  fired  on  convalescent 
soldiers  on  the  lawns  of  a  Wash- 
ington hospital.  Eight  persons 
were  killed,  and  some  hundreds 
wounded,  before  troops  called 
out    through    the    initiative    of 

Secretary  Baker  and  President  Wilson  finally  got  the  situation 
in  hand.  Throughout  the  whole  trouble,  complains  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  police,  "trained  for  at  least  a 
generation  to  expect  comparatively  few  crimes  from  the  whites, 
and  to  regard  the  negro  population  as  in  the  main  not  only  law- 
abiding,  but  even  submissive,"  were  incapable  of  handling  the, 
situation.  They  failed,  since  all  their  training  had  been  that  of 
constables  doing  duty  in  a  peaceful  town,  just  as  they  failed  to 
protect  the  women  suffrage-paraders  from  rioters  a  few  years 
ago.  But  to  say  that  the  magnitude  of  the  trouble  was  the 
fault  of  the  police  is  simply  keeping  our  race  question  "in 
abeyance,"  in  the  words  of  the  New  York  Globe.  The  Amsterdam 
News  (New  York),  which  refers  to  itself  in  a  subtitle  as  "The 
Leading  Colored  Newspaper,"  probes  the  recent  outbreak  to 
this  effect: 

"  What  is  the  matter  with  the  white  soldiers  and  marines 
that  they  have  come  back  from  '  over  there  '  determined  to 
give  the  Afro-American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  people  all  the 
trouble  they  possibly  can? 

"We  have  had  violent  outbreaks  of  white  soldiers  and  sailors 
at  Norfolk,  Charleston,  Pensacola,  and  now  at  Washington, 
with  isolated  instances  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  against  black 
soldiers  and  sailors,  some  seven  of  whom,  it  is  said,  have  been 


lynched,  without  justifying  provocation;  and  there  is  no  justify- 
ing provocation  for  lynch-la^ . 

"There  must    be  something  ;,|    ||l(,  bottom  of  this  new  hatred 

which   the  while  soldiers  and  sailors  have  fetched   back  from 

France  against  the  I. hick  soldiers  and  sailors.  It  is  said  1  li.it  I  he 
cause  is  to  l.e  found   in   the  unusual    valor  of  the  black   soldi  - 

brigaded  with  tin.  French  and  commanded  by  French  officer 

and    the   splendid    recognition    of    their   heroic   services    Ihnt    the 

French  Governmenl  and  commanders  bestowed  upon  them,  in 

decorations  and  citations,  in  orders,  and  the  like,  together  with 
the  open-arms   hospitality    that    the    French    people  extended    to 

them.     They  accepted  them  as  men  and  brethren. 

"The  Southern  white  soldiers  and  their  sympathizers  resented 
this  generous  treatment  of  the  French  Governmenl  and  people, 

and  the  conclusion  is,  irresistibly,  that  they  are  now,  through  the 
methods  of  the  lynchocrat,  undertaking  to  keep  the  negro  in  his 
place  the  place  that  the  white  soldiers  and  sailors  and  their 
Sympathizers  think  he  should  occupy,  and  not  the  place  he 
made  for  himself  as  a  soldier  in  action  and  as  an  industrial  force 
in  essential  industries  at  home." 

Ex-Senator  Vardaman,  of  Mississippi,  whose  Weekly  is  strongly 
of  the  opinion  that  "the  mob  is  the  only  protection  of  the  white 
man's  home,"  and  who  is,  therefore,  calling  upon   "the  bravest 

and  best"  in  Mississippi  to  organ- 
ize, "since  there  is  no  doubt  that 
hill  will  be  to  pay  in  this 
country  in  the  near  future," 
agrees  with  The  Amsterdam  News 
at  least  in  admitting  that  the 
American  negro's  experience  in 
France  has  sharpened  our  own 
race  problem.  The  colored  man 
in  France  was  received  by  the 
inhabitants  on  a  basis  of  social 
equality.  Senator  Vardaman  de- 
scribes these  returned  negroes  as 
"French- women-ruined,"  and 
holds  the  threat  of  Judge  Lynch 
over  their  heads.  "His  sole 
thought  is  of  hangings  and  burn- 
ings at  the  stake,"  comments  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  "when- 
ever, as  he  elegantly  exprest  it  in 
connection  with  a  recent  lynch- 
ing where  an  innocent  negro 
was  done  to  death,  'the  infuri- 
ated mob  demanded  a  victim 
upon  which  to  wreck  their 
revenge.' " 
While  the  Washington  Star  remarks  that  the  "unusual  spec- 
tacle" of  rioting  in  Washington  is  "enough  to  shock  the  com- 
munity seriously,"  the  New  York  Globe  calls  it  "  a  humiliating  and 
shameful  business,"  in  which  the  only  discoverable  moral  is  that 
"we  make  no  pretense  nowadays  of  settling  the  race  question; 
we  simply  keep  it  in  abeyance."  The  National  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  when  asked  by  The 
Digest  for  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the  matter,  forwrarded 
their  "Ninth  Annual  Report,"  with  a  marked  paragraph. 
This  paragraph  not  only  contains  a  criticism  of  the  mob  tactics 
employed  by  the  negroes  to  meet  the  mob  tactics  of  the  whites, 
but  suggests  one  large  source  of  trouble  that  most  other  com- 
mentators neglect.     It  runs: 

"We  would  deeply  deplore  the  forcible  defense  of  negroes  by 
other  negroes,  since  it  would  perhaps  lead  to  sanguinary  conflicts 
between  the  lower  element  of  whites  and  the  negroes,  but  no 
sane  observer  can  fail  to  reflect  that  either  white  men,  who  make 
and  enforce  the  laws,  must  stop  mob  attacks  upon  black  men, 
no  matter  what  reason  may  be  given  for  the  attacks,  or  confess 
themselves  unable  to  maintain  law  and  order  and  protect  all 
citizens   from   unlawful   attack. 

"No  class  of  citizens  can  be  denied  the  protection  of  the 
law  with  impunity." 
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PROSPERITY   AS    OUR   DUTY 

WE  WILL  HAVE  HEAL  PEACE  only  when  everybody 
goes  to  work  again  and  when  "the  healing  processes 
of  trade"  have  a  chance  to  make  themselves  felt.  So 
we  hear  on  every  hand.  European  statesmen  passionately  or 
plaintively,  or  even  profanely,  urge  their  countrymen  to  industry 
and  thrift.  Their  pleas  are  strongly  supported  by  our  own 
press,  one  journal  insisting  that  the  wealth  destroyed  by  the  war 
can  only  he  replaced  "by  the  united  efforts  of  individuals — in 
fact,  by  working  profanely  hard,"  and  another  looking  to  inter- 
national commerce  "as  the  peerless  medium -of  the  restoration 
of  order,  law,  and  hope  in  the  world."     Yet  with  the  straight 


WAITING   FOR  HIM. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

road  indicated  so  clearly,  careful  observers  see  Europe  still  wan- 
dering about  in  a  No  Man's  Land  which  is  neither  war  nor 
peace.     As   the  Springfield    Republican,   for  instance,   remarks: 

"The  tendency  of  the  war,  and  of  the  long  blockade  following 
the  armistice,  has  been  to  create  hobo  nations;  that  tendency 
must  be  reversed  before  the  habit  of  steady  work  upon  which 
civilization  in  great  measure  rests  can  be  recovered." 

But,  thinks  the  Washington  Post,  while  "there  will  be  anxiety, 
contention,  and  suffering"  in  Europe,  "the  worst  is  over."  And 
in  an  editorial  entitled  "Out  of  No  Man's  Land,"  The  Post  says: 

"The  defenders  of  the  world  must  now  tighten  their  belts  and 
go  through  No  Man's  Land  to  the  place  of  sowing  and  reaping. 
The  burden  of  taxation  is  so  heavy  as  to  be  almost  killing;  the 
grief  over  loss  of  friends  and  fortune  is  debilitating;  the  dis- 
appointment over  the  peace  settlements  is  as  painful  as  a  twice- 
opened  wound;  the  road  to  redemption  is  dark,  rough,  and 
beset  with  ruffians;  but  nevertheless  the  heroic  souls  that  fought 
down  the  greatest  danger  of  all  will  now  face  and  fight  down 
the  hardships  and  dangers  of  these  days." 

Moreover,  adds  The  Post,  "Americans,  richer  than  ever  and 
with  minds  clear  of  the  horrors,"  will  "help  to  direct  affairs," 
and  give  the  needed  material  and  financial  support.  America 
must  furnish  the  things  they  need  "over  there,"  says  the  Toledo 
News-Bee,  but  "that  means  the  busiest  kind  of  an  America." 
Or,  as  the  Springfield  Republican  puts  it,  "the  economic  effect 
upon  America  of  the  reconstruction  of  Europe  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  greal  immediate  prosperity." 

These  optimistic  observations  are  supported  by  statements 
from  business  authorities  and  by  facts  gathered  from  the  news- 
columns  of  the  press.  The  Federal  Reserve  Hoard's  July  report 
stated  that  in  nearly  all  the  Federal  Heserve  Districts  "the  opin- 
ion is  entertained  that  the  prospects  for  a  successful  and  pros- 
perous year"  are  now  positive.  Judge  Gary,  of  the  Steel  Cor- 
poration, sees  "an  era  of  unprecedented  prosperity  "  lacing  this 
country  "if  it  rises  to  its  opportunities."  The  New  York  Com- 
///.  rdal  reminds  us  that  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  there 
were  fewer  failures  than  in  any  corresponding  period  since  1881. 


Pittsburg  dispatches  seem  to  indicate  that  a  boom  in  the  steel 
trade  is  under  way.  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  notes 
a  record  number  of  new  business  enterprises  chartered  in  June, 
furnishing  "convincing  proof  of  the  wonderful  strides  that  have 
thus  far  been  made  in  the  way  of  business  revival  since  the 
armistice  was  signed."  As  evidence  of  the  same  thing,  the 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  calls  attention  to  "the  tremendous  amount 
of  well-devised  and  persistent  advertising  which  you  will  see  in 
the  good  newspapers  of  this  country."  In  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  an  article  prepared  by  a  banker  calls  attention 
to  "the  buying  of  fall  merchandise  by  the  South  fully  two 
months  ahead  of  time  owing  to  the  extraordinary  prosperity  of 
the  cotton  belt,  a  country-wide  revival  of  retail  trade  and  con- 
tinued effort  by  manufacturers  everywhere  to  provide  for  a  great 
volume  of  reconstruction  business  which  Europe  is  expected  to 
send  here."  In  the  same  article  we  are  reminded  that  the  crop 
outlook  is  most  promising,  that  the  wheat  crop  alone  will 
represent  a  record-breaking  valuation  of  $2,800,000,000,  which 
"suggests  that  the  total  out-turn  of  the  harvests  will  exceed 
$22,000,000,000,  a  sum  nearly  equal  to  the  total  issues  of  Liberty 
bonds,  treasury  certificates  of  indebtedness,  and  other  borrow- 
ings of  the  United  States  for  war-purposes."  The  Minneapolis 
Tribune  quotes  a  Minneapolis  bank  president  as  saying: 

"None  of  us  realize  fully  what  it  meant  to  hold  back  the 
normal,  legitimate  growth  and  expansion  of  business  throughout 
the  course  of  five  years  of  war,  during  the  last  two  of  which 
there  was  practically  an  embargo  on  building  and  improvements. 
We  now  begin  to  realize  that  we  must  build  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands, if  not  millions,  of  homes  to  house  our  people  adequately; 
that  the  railroads  must  spend  billions  of  dollars  to  be  able  to 
care  for  the  commerce  of  the  country  reasonably  well,  both  as 
to  freight  and  passenger  business;  that  municipalities  must 
spend  vast  sums  of  money  for  present  requirements,  to  say 
nothing  about  the  future;  that  we  must  supply  food  and  raw 
material  to  Europe,  at  least  temporarily,  until  its  people  may 
be  fed  and  put  to  work,  as  it  is  apparent  that  the  factories  of 
Europe  can  not  start  on  their  own  supplies 

"In  other  words,  the  whole  world's  trade  must  be  increased 
in  volume  and  scope  in  order  that  the  nations  now  heavily  in 
debt  as  a  result  of  the  war  may  begin  as  soon  as  possible  to 
liquidate  their  indebtedness." 

Here  is  voiced  a  call  to  world  trade  for  our  own  sake  and  for 
that  of  the  world.  Yarious  editors  point  out  that  in  stimu- 
lating our  foreign  commerce  both  in  the  way  of  exports  and 
imports  we  are  helping  Europe  recover  from  the  effects  of  the 
war  and  at  the  same  time  are  establishing  our  own  prosperity 
on  a  broad  issue  or  basis.  And  it  is  noteworthy  to  find  Western 
papers  like  the  Ogden  Standard  and  Spokane  Spokes7nan-Review 
as  emphatic  in  making  this  demand  as  is,  for  instance,  the 
New  York  Commercial  or  the  Philadelphia  Press.  Here,  ob- 
serves the  New  York  Times,  is  a  world  "short  of  everything.'' 
Nobody  thinks,  we  are  told  by  this  editor,  that  "the  in- 
stant supply  of  a  single  billion  of  surplus  goods"  would  mee1 
the  world's  demand.  No  nation  except  ourselves  "has  a  billion 
to  spare  of  anything,"  but  we  can  spare  several  billions  "if  work- 
ing conditions  of  payment  can  be  established."  We  are  a  little 
slow  in  getting  started,  but  The  Times  hears  it  said  "that  when 
we  get  our  momentum,  the  world  never  saw  such  business  as 
we  shall  do."  That  this  is  not  an  idle  boast,  we  read  further, 
"appears  from  the  overture  played  in  the  minor  key  of  hundreds 
of  millions  as  ah  appetizer  for  the  billions  to  come."  The  Time* 
reminds  us  that  Chicago,  New  York,  and  Pittsburg  firms  have 
joined  in  a  .f&oO.OOO.OOO  contract  for  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Nancy  region,  that  France  plans  to  import  a  million  tons  of  our 
coal,  that  Belgium  will  electrify  her  railways,  and  that  France 
will  probably  electrify  most  of  her  six  thousand  miles  of  rail- 
way to  be  reconstructed.  We  shall  do  this  railroad  work 
because  "  we  are  best  fitted."  Also,  "the  new  Poland  intends  to 
provide  its  ancient  cities  with  power,  sewer,  and  water  plants, 
and  Baltimore  engineers  were  looking  them  over  last  week.  Italy 
is  buying  our  shoe  machinery,  and  so  on  interminably." 
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-  ET  IKS  TRY  to  submit  to  the  Entente,  entirely  un 
adorned,  our  great  distress,"  said  Dr.  Renner,  hea< 
of  the  Austrian  Peace  Delegation,  in  his  protest 
against  the  "unheard-of  severity"  of  the  peace  terms  thai  were 
handed  to  aim  on  July  20,  "and  so  obtain  a  peace  with  condi- 
tions that  will  be  supportable  for  our  country."  He  added, 
according  to  Paris  dispatches,  that  he  would  not  sign  "engage- 
ments which  ho  know  could  not  be  executed."  These  remarks 
romind  our  editors  of  the  recent  German  kicking  against  similar 
pricks,  but,  there  is  a  general  agreement  that  Austria  has  better 
reasons  for  complaint.  "After  all,  Germany  remains  a,  great 
nation,"  observes  the  New  York  World,  "and  will  again  become 
a  prosperous  one.  Austria  ...  is  sunk  to  the  status  of  a 
fourth-rate  Power,  desperately  poor, 
utterly  discouraged."  Factories  are 
idle,  say  recent  reports  from  Vienna, 
thousands  of  persons  are  trying  to 
leave  the  country,  little  business  is 
being  done,  and  the  American  dollar, 
quoted  before  the  war  at  five  crowns, 
is  now  worth  thirty-two,  so  that  the 
crown,  formerly  worth  twenty  cents, 
is  now  worth  three.  Austria,  as  the 
New  York  Sun  sums  up  the  situation, 
is  paying  debts  "that  have  been  ac- 
cumulating for  centuries,  and  she  is 
paying  not  so  much  to  victors  in 
war  as  to  the  peoples  she  has  opprest 
and  misgoverned." 

This  phase  of  the  peace  terms  is 
well  illustrated  by  the  new  terri- 
torial arrangements  in  Middle  Europe 
as  shown  on  the  accompanying  map. 
The  Empire,  which  had  a  population 
of  28,000,000  in  1910,  loses  three- 
fourths  of  its  subjects,  and  even  more 
of  its  natural  resources.  By  other 
stipulations  of  the  Treaty,  the  total 
amount  to  be  paid  in  reparation  will 
be  announced  before  May  1,  1921; 
in  the  meantime  Austria  is  to  pay  "a 
reasonable  sum,"  also  not  fixt  as  yet. 

The  Austrian  Army,  so  "awfully  arrayed,"  when  it  "boldly  by 
battery  besieged  Belgrade,"  is  reduced  to  a  paltry  30,000  men, 
including  officers.  Austria  also  agrees  to  replace  as  far  as 
possible  the  animals,  machinery,  and  personal  property  plun- 
dered from  Serbia,  Roumania,  and  northern  Italy,  and  definite 
numbers  of  domestic  animals  are  to  be  delivered  within  three 
months  as  a  beginning.  All  objects  of  artistic  and  scientific 
value  seized  in  the  invasions  are  to  be  returned,  together  with 
"special  objects  carried  off  by  the  House  of  Hapsburg  or  other 
dynasties,"  if  the  Reparation  Commission  finds  the  removal 
was  illegal.  The  old  debt  of  the  Empire,  incurred  before  the 
war,  is  to  be  divided  proportionately  among  the  various  states, 
as  all  the  revolutionary  Slav  leaders  have  previously  agreed; 
on  the  war-debt  a  compromise  has  been  reached  which  amounts 
to  the  repudiation  of  a  large  part  of  it.  "The  once  proud  arch- 
duchies will  appear  before  the  world  hereafter  as  a  small  and 
very  lean  sheep  shorn  to  utter  nakedness,"  comments  the 
Boston  Transcript,  which  finds  a  final  ironical  touch  in  the  fact 
that  "the  very  existence  of  Austria  is  maintained  by  the  Allies 
in  order  that  she  may  sustain  this  burden  and  make  these  heavy 
amends."     According  to  this  authority: 

"Left  to  her  free  will,  Austria  would  renounce  her  sovereignty 
and  join  the  German  realm.  She  is  kept  alive  as  an  independent 
country  in  order  that  she  may  suffer  in  her  misery  the  con- 


sequences of  acts  committed  in  her  might.  This  is  indeed  a 
spectacle  lor  all  mankind  to  view   and  to  take  to  heart. 

"Utterly  bumbled  by  Prussia  in  1866,  Austria  became  Prussia's 
slave,  and  her  willing  slave.     Her  culminating  ad  or  Blavish- 

ness  was  the  attack  on  Serbia;  the  purpose  of  that  act  was  to 
open  Germany's  road  of  Empire  to  Constantinople  and  Bagdad. 
It  was  the  Hapsburg'B  final  gamble.  The  Austrian  people 
heartily  supported  tin-  gamble.  The  game  was  played,  and  the 
stakes  were  death.  But  even  in  her  agony,  Austria  is  not  per- 
mitted to  die  until  she  has  made  the  fullest  reparation  lor  the 
evil  (\(h^(\  done." 

Nevertheless,  other  commentators  point  out,  Austria  will 
display  a  natural  objection  to  dying,  even  when  "permitted," 
and  the  future  of  the  country  is  causing  concern,  since  the 
natural  tendency  is  toward  an  alliance  with  Germany.  The 
lest   of  political  defeat  or  victory  in  the  war,  according  to  the 
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New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  is  the  extent  to  which  the  Allies 
will  be  able  to  create  in  central  and  southeastern  Europe  a  chain 
of  national  states  "whose  vital  interest  it  will  be  to  resist  German 
hegemony."  "Left  to  itself,  the  new  Austria  could  hardly 
survive,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  "A  population 
of  seven  millions  can  not  furnish  the  economic  background  for  a 
city  like  Vienna,  with  a  population  of  more  than  two  million." 
The  result,  believes  The  Post,  will  be  the  emergence  of  "an 
economic  group  consisting  of  Austria,  Czecho-Slovakia,  and 
Hungary,  with  an  aggregate  population  of  30,000,000."  Charles 
A.  Selden  cables  from  Paris  to  the  New  York  Times,  in  opposi- 
tion to  this  idea,  as  well  as  to  the  general  trend  of  opinion  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic: 

"It  is  relevant  that  Italy  wants  Austria  annexed  to  Germany, 
and  that  there  is  a  strong  opinion  among  American  and  English 
statesmen  that  under  the  principles  of  self-determination  tho 
Austrians  should  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  please  in  the  matter." 

The  same  correspondent  quotes  "a  member  of  the  French 
Foreign  Office"  to  the  effect  that  "in  the  meantime,  Austria 
seems  to  be  keeping  a  level  head,  despite  her  lack  of  food  and  tho 
other  hardships  growing  out  of  the  war,"  and  the  Nashville 
Banner  agrees  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News  that,  "under  tho 
egis  of  the  League  of  Nations,"  the  future  is  not  so  black  even 
for  Austria. 
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BRITISH   SOLDIERS   IN  SHANGHAI  REMOVING  CHINESE   POSTERS  THAT  DENOUNCE  THE  PEACE  TREATY. 


THE  UPROAR  OVER  SHANTUNG 


C( 


Ti 


i  HE  BLACKEST  PAGE  in  all  our  history,"  cries 
Senator  Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  "was  writ- 
ten  when  our  name  was  signed  to  the  Treaty  deliv- 
ering Shantung  to  Japan."  Many  newspapers  agree.  Glancing 
through  their  pa?es,  we  run  upon  such  head-lines  as  "Japan 
the  Possessor  of  Stolen  Goods,"  "The  Crime  of  Shantung,"  and 
"Far-Eastern  Alsace-Lorraine,"  indicating  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  produced  no  little  impression  among  editorial 
writers  whan  he  said  recently  in  the  Senate:  "To  the  Japanese 
Empire,  with  only  60,000,000  of  people,  we  turned  over  shame- 
fully and  cruelly  40,000,000  of  Chinese.  To  the  autocracy  of 
the  Orient  we  delivered  40,000,000  republicans  of  China.  We 
made  the  Orient  'safe  for  democracy'  by  dismembering  its  only 
democracy  and  handing  the  parts  to  the  strongest  autocracy  on 
earth."  This,  so  the  Senator  declared,  "makes  a  mockery  of 
our  pretensions,  and  if  the  Senate  permits  it  to  stand,  it  stamps 
us  forever  with  its  infamy,"  for,  "with  Shantung  given  to  Japan, 
its  people  transferred  to  the  Japanese  Empire,  under  the  League 
of  Nations,  we — we,  mind  you,  the  ninety-six  men  sitting  in  the 
Senate — guarantee  for  all  time  by  this  League  of  Nations,  if 
we  adopt  it,  Japan's  territorial  integrity  and  political  indepen- 
dence. We  have  not  only  committed  the  crime,  in  the  first 
instance,  but  we  have  guaranteed  the  crime  for  all  time.  We 
give  by  the  Peace  Treaty  Shantung  to  Japan  and  by  the  League 
of  Nations,  part  of  the  same  document,  we  guarantee  Shantung 
to  Japan,  and  guarantee  it  with  our  treasure  and  our  blood." 
Thus  arguing,  the  Senator  provides  Mr.  Hearst's  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner  with  a  text  for  an  editorial  with  the  head-line,  "Sold — 
40,000,000  People,"  and  declaring: 

"Outrageously  robbed,  China  quite  properly  declined  to  sign 
away  her  title  to  the  loot  that  had  been  taken  from  her  and 
furnish  a  certificate  of  good  character  to  the  highwayman. 

"Japan — wily,  tricky,  fight-thirsty  Japan — who  did  no  more 
in  the  war  than  half  a  regiment  of  American  dough-boys  could 
have  accomplished,  played  her  cards  and  her  secret  treaties  so 
cleverly  at  Versailles  that  she  emerged  with  a  prize-package  of 
plunder  second  only  to  that  of  Britain. 

"With  hands  still  red  from  butcheries  in  helpless  Korea,  the 
Ireland  of  the  Far  East,  Japan  eagerly  signed  the  Treaty,  League 
of  Nations  and  all." 

Sharing  The  Herald-Examiner's  convictions,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script characterizes  the  Shantung  business  as  "insolent  and  Hun- 
like spoliation,"  while  to  the  New  York  Call  it  is  "one  of  the 


most  shameless  deeds  in  the  record  of  imperialistic  diplomacy." 
The  Buffalo  Evening  News  says  it  "treats  China  as  if  she  were 
an  enemy,  not  a  friend."  The  Franklin  (Pa.)  Neivs-Herald  calls 
it  a  "damnable  enterprise"  and  "inexcusable  injustice."  The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  calls  it  a  "conspiracy  to  rob."  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  sees  a  "betrayal  of  China  to  Japan  as  the  price  of 
the  latter's  adherence  to  the  League  of  Nations."  The  San 
Francisco  Chronicle  thinks  it  "an  infamy,"  and  declares:  "The 
Shantung  clauses  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  ought  to  prevent  even 
its  further  consideration  by  the  American  Senate  and  people." 
Meanwhile  several  papers  praise  the  Chinese  for  their  refusal  to 
sign  that  much-discust  document.     Says  the  Columbus  Dispatch: 

"At  last  China  had  her  day.  That  day  was  June  28,  1919. 
When  the  Chinese  delegates  refused  to  sign  the  Treaty  because 
they  would  not  give  their  sanction  to  the  transfer  of  the  rights  (?) 
which  Germany  had  in  the  province  of  Shantung  before  the  war, 
they  raised  China  high  above  all  the  other  nations." 

As  cordially,  if  not  more  so,  many  papers  attack  Japan. 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  tells  us  that  "Japan  is  a  country 
that  will  have  to  be  watched.  She,  like  Germany,  is  devoid  of 
conscience."     Japan,  according  to   The  Arkansas  Democrat — 

"Intends  to  strengthen  herself  at  all  costs  against  the  day 
when  she,  too,  like  the  militaristic  Germany  she  now  decries, 
may  cast  her  sword  into  the  scales  in  a  bid  for  world-dominion. 
Her  purposes  are  but  thinly  veiled,  and  the  white  races  of  the 
world  will  do  well  to  avoid  self-dalusion  in  the  matter." 

As  to  the  Shantung  enterprise,  the  Franklin  (Pa.)  News-Herald 
finds — 

"Something  almost  humorously  sinister  about  the  transaction, 
when  you  consider  the  three  parties  involved.  Here  is  avowedly 
pagan  China,  trying  to  become  a  republic  and  accept  the  civili- 
zation of  democracy;  here  is  pagan-hearted  but  civilization- 
veneered  Japan,  utterly  undemocratic  and  more  dangerously 
autocratic  than  Germany  herself;  here,  too,  the  Christian,  civ- 
ilized, democratic  Powers,  giving  their  blessing  to  the  plunder- 
ing of  the  young  Republic." 

And  what,  the  remonstrants  ask,  has  become  of  self-determina- 
tion? "Obviously,"  remarks  the  Portland  (Ore.)  Telegram, 
"it  is  to  be  applied  only  to  conquered  nations  and  to  peoples 
within  conquered  territory;  China  was  denied  even  the  right  to 
make  a  protest,"  and  the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union  says: 

"In  assigning  this  province  to  Japan  the  doctrine  of  self- 
determination  was  thrown  to  the  winds,  for  the  people  are 
Chinese.  China  and  Japan  do  not  love  each  other  much  better 
than  France  and  Germany.     If  the  people  of  Shantung  were 
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called  on  to  choose  the  government  to  which  they  would  owe 
allegiance  Japan  is  tho  very  last  government  they  would  select." 

Mwt  would  our  rejection  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  with  its 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  benefit  China?  "The  Shantung 
affair,"  says  the  Springfield  Republican, 

"Is  being  made  a  special  point  of  attack  in  the  hope  of  dis- 
crediting the  League  of  Nations.  By  no  possibility  could  the 
United  States  bo  made  to  guarantee  a  robbery  Tor  all  time,' 
under  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  for  the  benefit]  of  Japan.  If 
the  League  falls,  Shantung  will  become  more  Japanese  than 
ever,  unless  Senator  Johnson  can  persuade  the  United  States 
to  go  to  war  with  Japan;  if  the  League  succeeds,  the  Chinese 
will  still  have  some  hope  of  coming  into  their  own  again.  For 
what  Japan  has  thus  far  gained  in  Shantung  is,  first,  railroad  and 
mining  concessions;  no  technical  sovereignty  has  beon  lost  by 
China.  Secondly,  Kiaochow,  coded  to  Japan,  is  a  leasehold 
only;  Germany  had  it,  under  this  lease,  for  ninety-nine  years. 
Under  the  League  here  is  a  basis  for  ultimate  restitution." 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  determine  precisely  how  much  and 
how  little  Japan  gets  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  we  reproduce  the 
provisions  bearing  thereon — as  follows: 

Shantung. 

"Article  156. — Germany  renounces,  in  favor  of  Japan,  all 
her  rights,  title,  and  privileges — particularly  those  concerning 
the  territory  of  Kiaochow,  railways,  mines,  and  submarine  cables 
— which  she  acquired  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  her 
with  China  on  March  6,  1898,  and  of  all  other  arrangements 
relative  to  the  Province  of  Shantung. 

"All  German  rights  in  the  Tsing-tao-Tsinanfu  Railway,  in- 
cluding its  branch  lines,  together  with  its  subsidiary  property 
of  all  kinds,  stations,  shops,  fixt  and  rolling  stock,  mines,  plant 
and  material  for  the  exploitation  of  the  mines,  are  and  remain 
acquired  by  Japan,  together  with  all  'rights  and  privileges 
attaching  thereto. 

"The  German  state  submarine  cables  from  Tsing-tao  to 
Shanghai  and  from  Tsing-tao  to  Chefoo,  with  all  the  rights, 
privileges,  and  properties  attaching  thereto,  are  similarly  ac- 
quired by  Japan,  free  and  clear  of  all  charges  and  incumbrances. 

"Article  157. — The  movable  and  immovable  property  owned 
by  the  German  state  in  the  territory  of  Kiaochow,  as  well  as  all 
the  rights  which  Germany  might  claim  in  consequence  of  the 
works  or  improvements  made,  or  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  her, 
directly  or  indirectly,  in  connection  with  this  territory,  are  and 
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WHICH,  OF  COURSE,  MAKES  THE  ACTION  OF  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

ENTIRELY    CLEAR. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 
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"COMES  UP  LIKE  THUNDER." 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

remain  acquired  by  Japan,  free  and  clear  of  all  charges  and 
incumbrances. 

"Article  158. — Germany  shall  hand  over  to  Japan  within 
three  months  from  the  coming  into  force  of  the  present  Treaty 
the  archives,  registers,  plans,  title-deeds,  and  documents  of  every 
kind,  wherever  they  may  be,  relating  to  the  administration, 
whether  civil,  military,  financial,  judicial,  or  other,  of  the  terri- 
tory of  Kiaochow. 

"Within  the  same  period  Germany  shall  give  particulars  to 
Japan  of  all  treaties,  arrangements,  or  agreements  relating  to 
the  rights,  title,  or  privileges  referred  to  in  the  two  preceding 
articles." 

For  her  own  part,  Japan  has  long  since  agreed  to  get  out  of 
Shantung.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  reminds  us,  Japan 
"declared  in  her  ultimatum  that  she  proposed  merely  to  expel 
Germany  from  her  neighborhood  and  that  occupied  territory 
would  be  restored  to  China."  The  Tribune  likewise  recalls 
that  on  August  27,  1914,  Premier  Okuma  said: 

"As  Premier  of  Japan,  I  have  stated,  and  now  again  state 
to  the  people  of  America  and  of  the  world,  that  Japan  has  no 
ulterior  motive,  no  desire  to  secure  more  territory,  no  thought  of 
depriving  China  or  other  peoples  of  anything  they  now  possess." 

Altho  it  calls  for  "  a  definite  undertaking  to  evacuate  Shantung 
at  an  early  and  specified  date,"  The  Tribune  contends  that — 

"Fairness  demands  consideration  of  the  Japanese  defense,  or, 
rather,  her  series  of  defenses,  for  her  excuses  are  various.  First, 
she  intimates  that  she  still  intends  to  make  restoration  to  China, 
as  originally  promised,  and  says  that  to  ask  for  a  new  pledge  is 
a  reflection  on  her  honor ;  secondly,  that  she  is  holding,  not  Ger- 
man territory,  but  merely  German  property  (railways,  mines, 
franchises,  concessions,  and  the  like),  as  we  hold  German  mer- 
chant ships ;  thirdly,  that  this  German  property  will  but  partially 
pay  Japan's  war-expense,  the  implication  being  that  when  China 
or  some  one  else  lifts  the  mortgage  the  property  will  be  released." 

That  the  Shantung  affair  is  misunderstood  at  present  by 
multitudes  of  Americans  is  the  belief  of  Dr.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell, 
president  of  Harvard  University.  As  reported  by  the  New  York 
Times,  he  said  at  a  meeting  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace: 

"Germany  cedes  to  Japan  only  the  rights  that  she  acquired 
from  China  by  the  treaty  of  March  6,  1898.  This  gives  certain 
industrial  concessions  in  regard  to  railroads,  etc.,  in  the  Province 
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'AND   THEY  SHALL  BEAT  THEIR  SWORDS   INTO   PLOWSHARES. 

— Page  in  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal. 
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BETTER  KEEP  TO  THE  OLD  CHANNEL. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 


SILENT    ARGUMENT   FOR   AND   AGAINST   THE    LEAGUE. 


of  Shantung,  but  the  only  territory  ceded  is  a  strip  of  land  fifty 
kilometers  (thirty  miles)  wide  around  the  Bay  of  Kiaochow,  and 
this  only  by  a  lease  for  ninety-nine  years,  China  expressly  re- 
taining the  sovereignty,  tho  not  exercising  it  during  the  period 
of  the  lease. 

"The  chief  objection  raised  to  the  cession,  so  far  as  the  United 
States  is  concerned,  is  that  under  Article  X  of  the  Covenant  we 
should  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  against  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  existing  political  inde- 
pendence of  all  members  of  the  League.     It  is  suggested  that  by 


agreeing  to  the  cession  of  German  rights  in  Shantung  we  should 
undertake  to  guarantee  Japan's  possession  of  this  province,  or 
rather  of  the  strip  of  land  around  Kiaochow  Bay,  against  any 
future  attempt  by  China  to  recover  it.  Clearly,  this  could  not 
apply  to  the  Province  of  Shantung,  outside  of  the  strip  around 
the  bay,  because  no  territorial  sovereignty  is  conveyed  In  fact, 
it  would  not  seem  to  apply  even  to  the  strip  around  the  bay, 
because  China  retains  the  sovereignty.  That  strip  does  not  be- 
come a  part  of  Japan  in  the  sense  that  a  loss  of  it  would  interfere 
with  her  territorial  integrity." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


All  America  now  has  no  kick  coming. — Lowell  Courier-Citizen. 

Senator  Borah  acts  as  if  he  had  bet  on  Willard.- — Columbus   Ohio 
State  Journal. 


Might  as  well  have  another  hour  of  daylight 
after  dark  any  more. — New  York  Evening  Sun. 

Turning  hand-grenades  into  savings-banks  is 
plowshares  out  of  swords. — Philadelphia  Public 

Nobody  objects  to  Germany  coming  back, 
that  comes  back  that  causes  the  worry. — 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail. 

Any  male  citizen  of  thirty  -  five  years 
may  now  be  President  of  Germany,  but  any 
man  of  that  age  ought  to  know  better. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  colleges  are  attempting  to  raise  large 
amounts  of  money  so  as  to  stop  the  pro- 
fessors from  envying  the  janitors. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

A  Chicago  reformer  proposes  the  abo- 
lition of  all  church  choirs.  The  movement 
for  world-peace  continues  to  make  rapid 
progress. — The  Optimist  (Pittsburg). 

Some  of  the  interests  that  are  calling 
loudly  upon  Uncle  Sam  to  put  Mexico 
on  its  feet  really  want  him  to  stand  Mexico 
on  its  head. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Some  persons  are  mean  enough  to  sug- 
gest thai  China  got  the  worst,  of  it  at  the 
Peace  Conference  because  she  has  no  army 
and  navy  and  is  not  prepared  for  war. — 
Boston  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

"Pack  my  box  with  five  dozen  liquor- 
Jugs,"  is  the  shortest  sentence  in  the  lan- 
guage containing  all  the  letters  of  the 
alphabet.  But  after  July  1  the  fellow 
who  does  so  is  apt  to  draw  one  of  the 
longest,  sentences  on  record. —  The  Optimist 
[Pittsburg). 


There  isn't  much  to  do 

the  next  thing  to  making 
Ledger. 

It's  the  kind  of  Germany 


There  are  no  more  open  bar-rooms  openly  arrived  at. — Nashville  Banner. 

A  philosopher  is  one  who'can  look  an  empty  glass  in  the  face  and 
smile. — Baltimore  American. 

Now  Italy  wants  a  concession  in  China.     Everybody  gets  a  concession 
in  China  except  the  Chinese.— Dallas  Times-Herald. 

When  a  prominent  politician  refers  to  himself  as  forward-looking,  he 
generally  means  to  1920. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

Prohibition  is   cutting   down   the  production   of  bottles.     The  news 

should  cause  umpires  to  smile  in  relief. — 
Baltimore  American. 


OVER  THE  FENCE   WITH   IT. 

— Harding  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle. 


There  is  this  bright  side  to  the  question 
of  who  won  the  war — Germany  didn't. — 

Toledo  Blade. 

The  world  has  become  so  peaceful  that 
even  the  beer  has  lost  its  kick. — Boston 
Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter. 

The  English  Government  is  having 
plenty  of  food  for  thought  just  now  in  the 
Irish  stew. — Baltimore  American. 

Go  on,  Senators,  break  the  world's  heart, 
and  have  a  breach-of-promise  suit  on 
your  hands. — Chicago  Daily  News. 

Perhaps  the  next  big  strike  will  follow 
the  demand  of  salaried  men  for  wages. — 
Boston  Shoe  and'  Leather  Reporter. 

"This  is  the  land  of  corn  and  wine,''  is 
one  hymn  which  has  been  tacitly  expur- 
gated from  the  song-books.  —  Savannah 
News, 

Geneva  sends  word  that  "suicides  among 
German  officers  are  increasing  alarmingly." 
What  do  they  mean  alarmingly? — Chicago 

Tribune. 

A  brewery  in  Wales  has  been  bought 
by  a  reformer  and  will  be  turned  into  a 
cheese-factory.  This  is  adding  insult  to  in- 
jury.— Baltimore  American. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


a 


FAILURE   OF  JAPANESE   MILITARISM    IN   KOREA 


JAPAN'S  FAILURE  IN  KOREA  is  attributed  by  not  a  few 
Japanese  observers  to  the  fact  tliat  the  weight  of  authority 
in  Korea  has  been  lodged  with  the  military  administration. 
Democratic  observers  in  Japan  are  severe  in  their  criticism  of 
the  militarist  party,  while  even  those  of  anti-Korean  inclination 
are  bound  to  admit  that  the  Koreans  have  issued  a  declaration 
of  independence  at  the  psychological  moment,  when  the  doc- 
trine of  self-determination  is  the  chief  gospel  of  international 
profession.  As  an  indication  of  Japan's  admission  that  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  administration  of  Korea  has  been  reached,  somo 
editors  point  to  Washington  dispatches  saying  that  the  State 
Department  has  been  advised  of  the  Japanese  Government's  re- 
solve to  adopt  a  more  liberal  policy.  Certain  Japanese  observers 
think  that  the  best  result  of  the  trouble  in  Korea  is  the  "awak- 
ening of  public  opinion  in  Japan  to  the  necessity  of  a  radical 
change  in  the  administration  of  the  peninsula  country."  Even 
such  conservative  journals  as  the  Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo  and  the 
Tokyo  Asahi  are  publishing  articles  in  which  the  failure  of  the 
Japanese  authorities  in  Korea  is  rated  in  harsh  terms.  Under 
the  law,  we  are  advised,  the  Governor-General  of  Korea  must 
also  be  a  General  in  the  Army.  Under  the  Governor-General  are 
a  Director  of  Civil  Administration  and  the  Director  of  Police, 
the  latter  controlling  both  the  gendarmerie  and  police.  Officially 
these  two  directors  are  on  an  equal  plane,  as  the  Jiji-shimpo 
tells  us,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Director  of  Police  is  far  more 
powerful,  because  he  is  closer  to  the  Governor-General,  who 
commands  something  like  six  battalions  of  infantry  and  a  regi- 
ment each  of  cavalry  and  artillery.  We  are  further  informed  that 
the  gendarmerie  in  Korea  number  8,000,  of  whom  4,600  are 
Koreans,  and  that  the  police  consist  of  3,000  officers  and  men, 
mostly  natives.  A  writer  in  the  Jiji-shimpo,  who  is  considered 
an  authority  on  the  Korean  question,  pictures  the  Civil  Admin- 
istrator as  little  more  than  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  the  Director  of  Police.     He  informs  us  that — 

"If  the  gendarmerie  and  police  confined  their  activities  to  the 
maintenance  of  order  in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  no  harm 
would  follow.  But  their  authority  goes  much  further  than  their 
proper  function.  Directly  or  indirectly,  they  exercise  great 
influence  upon  the  judiciary  and  educational  sections  of  admin- 
istration. It  seems  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  Korea  under 
Japanese  rule  is  really  administered  by  gendarmerie,  with  its 
usual  accompanying  spy  system. 

"The  militarists  who  have  gained  a  controlling  influence  in 
Korea  act  as  tho  they  were  conquerors  who  have  taken  the 
peninsula  by  the  might  of  arms.  They  look  upon  the  natives 
as  a  vanquished  people,  and  think  that  the  country  should  be 
governed  by  force.  That  is  the  fundamental  mistake  from 
which  many  administrative  blunders  must  inevitably  result." 

A  similar  view  is  exprest  in  the  Tokyo  Asahi,  by  Professor 
Fukuda,  of  the  Tokyo  College  of  Commerce,  who  diagnoses  the 
cause  of  the  trouble  as  militarism,  and  remarks : 

"The  Korean  disturbance  is  not  a  manifestation  of  discontent 
on  the  part  of  a  few  disgruntled  natives.  Nor  can  it  be  attributed 
to  the  agitation  of  those  students  abroad  who  have  become  ena- 
mored with  the  new  doctrine  of  self-determination.  On  the 
contrary,  the  discontent  is  deep-rooted  and  wide-spread.  It 
can  not  be  dispelled  without  removing  the  fundamental  cause 
of  our  Korean  failure.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  militaristic 
character  of  our  administration." 

He  then  points  approvingly  to  the  change  of  policy  in  Man- 
churia, where  Japan  appointed  the  liberal-minded  civilian,  Baron 
Hayashi,  as  Governor  of  the  leased  territory  of  Kwang-tung.  Pro- 
fessor Fukuda  can  see  no  reason  why  Japan  should  not  make  the 


same  wise  move  in  Korea.  General  Hasegawa,  Governor-Gen- 
eral of  Korea,  is  reported  t<>  have  decided  to  resign  his  post  be- 
cause of  "ill  health,"  and  some  press  observers  point   to  tin-  facl 

that  (lie  ill-health  report  coincides  with  uprisings  in  Korea.     As 
to  his  successor,  the  somewhat  erratic  Tokyo  Yorodzu  declare 
that  Korea  is  done  with  military  rule,  and  thai  no  general,  mili- 


HOW  NOT  TO  BRING  UP  THE  BABV. 

Grandpa  Japan  can  never  quiet  Baby    Korea  till  he  takes  off  that 
rattling  saber.  — Jiji-shimpo  (Tokyo). 

tary  or  naval,  should  hereafter  be  permitted  to  occupy  the  chair 
of  Governor-General  in  that  country,  for — 

"Some  of  the  things  that  have  been  done  in  Korea  under  the 
direction  of  militarists  are  obviously  against  humanity.  We 
have  seen  enough  of  them,  and  we  are  convinced  that  military 
rule  in  Korea  has  been  a  total  failure.  The  day  of  military  ad- 
ministration is  gone,  and  must  never  return." 

Now  that  Kwang-tung  has  gone  from  the  control  of  the  mfli- 
tary  clique,  certain  Japanese  editorial  on-lookers  consider  it  a 
foregone  conclusion  that  both  Korea  and  Formosa  will  follow 
suit,  and,  in  fact,  that  all  Japan's  colonial  responsibilities  will  bo 
entrusted  to  civil  administrators.  The  fall  of  the  militarist 
influence  in  Japan  is  recognized  without  regret  by  some  Japanese- 
critics,  among  them  the  editor  of  Nippon  oyobi  Nipponjin, 
who  says  that  for  forty  years  the  militarists  "have  looked  up  to 
Germany  for  inspiration  and  guidance."  And  there  was  a 
time  "when  a  German  Chancellor  was  something  of  an  unofficial 
adviser  of  (official)  Japan."  This  writer  pictures  the  militarists 
in  a  state  of  panic,  fearing  that  the  "democratic  forces  of  Japan, 
encouraged  by  the  disembodiment  of  the  Potsdam  hierarchy 
and  the  flight  of  the  Kaiser,  might  challenge  them  for  the  pos- 
session of  their  stronghold."  namely,  the  Privy  Council  and  the 
House  of  Peers.     Japanese  correspondents  advise  us  that  within 
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one  or  two  weeks  after  this  editorial  appeared  its  prophecy  was 
in  part  fulfilled.  In  Korea's  appeal  to  the  world  for  freedom  as 
published  by  the  Korean  National  Association  the  outstanding 
injustices  to  which  the  Koreans  are  submitted  are  listed  as 
follows: 

"Their  richest  lands  rapidly  are  passing  under  private  and 
Japanese  Government  ownership. 

"The  Korean  language  is  abolished  from  the  public  schools, 
with  the  substitution  of  Japanese. 

"Korean  scholars  are  not  permitted  the  higher  education. 


TURNING  THE  DOG  LOOSE  ON  THE  COLLECTOR. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

"The  history  of  a  proud  Korea  is  excluded  from  the  schools  to 
make  way  for  Japanese  culture. 

"All  Koreans  are  forced  to  salute  the  Japanese  flag  and  to 
worship  the  Japanese  Emperor's  tablet. 

"Constant  and  bitter  persecution  of  Christianity  in  all  its 
activities — both  in  its  distinctively  religious  activities  and  in  its 
social  and  educational  work — while  official  sanction  is  given 
Buddhist  and  Shinto  propagandists. 

"Japanese  are  in  control  of  all  business  and  industry. 

"Constant  inhumane  treatment  of  any  Korean  who  exhibits 
outwardly  his  endeavor  to  remain  Korean." 

The  Korean  Declaration  of  Independence  was  issued  at  Seoul 
and  is  signed  by  thirty-three  representatives  of  the  various 
religions  in  Korea.  We  are  advised  that  the  object  of  this 
religious  classification,  which  begins  with  Presbyterians,  then 
Methodists,  then  Roman  Catholics,  and  lastly  Buddhists,  is 
to  show  that  the  movement  is  not  one  of  any  particular  Church 
or  religion,  but  of  all  Korea.  The  signers  were  arrested  before 
the  printed  hand-bills  containing  it  were  on  the  streets  of  Seoul 
an  hour.  Following  the  declaration  the  Korean  committee  issued 
a  later  manifesto,  urging  the  people  that  there  must  be  no 
destruction  of  property  and  no  violence  against  the  life  or  safety 
of  any  one,  and  advising  them  that  any  Korean  who  resorted  to 
violence  wotdd  disgrace  his  nation  and  hurt  its  cause.  In  the 
declaration  itself  we  read  the  following: 

"To  bind  by  force  20,000,000  of  resentful  Koreans  will  mean 
not  only  lass  of  peace  forever,  for  this  part  of  the  Far  East,  but 
also  will  mean  for  the  center  of  danger  as  well  as  safety  the  400,- 
000,000  of  China,  a  suspicion  of  Japan,  and  an  ever-deepening 
hatred.  From  this  all  the  rest  of  the  East  will  suffer.  To-day 
Korean  independence  would  mean  not  only  life  and  happiness  for 
us,  but  also  it  would  mean  Japan's  departure  from  an  evil  way 
and  exaltation  to  the  place  of  true  protector  of  the  East,  so  that 
China,  too,  even  in  her  dreams,  would  put  all  fear  of  Japan 
aside.  This  thought  comes  from  no  minor  resentment,  but  from 
a  large  hope  for  the  future. 


SHORT   AND   STORMY   ANNALS   OF 
BELA   KUN 

BELA  KUN'S  "DOWNFALL"  is  considered  by  some  ob- 
servers to  indicate  the  gradual  break-up  of  Bolshevism 
in  Hungary,  but  Bolshevik  sytnpathizers,  or  the  Com- 
munist element,  as  they  officially  desire  to  be  recognized,  see  in 
the  reported  overthrow  of  Hungary's  Red  leader  nothing  more 
than  one  step  farther  forward  on  the  path  of  Communist  progress. 
The  first  dispatches  from  Paris  giving  word  of  the  new  turn  of 
affairs  in  Hungary  spoke  of  the  general  demoralization  of  Bela 
Kun's  army,  which  was  straggling  back  from  the  different  fronts 
in  utter  lack  of  discipline.  The  break-down  in  the  spirit  of  the 
troops  is  attributed,  according  to  Budapest  dispatches,  to  the 
cessation  of  fighting  against  the  Czechs  and  the  Roumanians, 
because  of  the  armistice,  and  also  to  the  hasty  increase  of  the 
well-drilled  loyal  army  of  60,000  to  12.5.000.  From  Budapest 
also  reports  to  the  peace  delegates  indicate  that  Bolshevism  in 
Hungary  is  confined  almost  exclusively  to  the  capital,  and  that 
the  peasants  are  obstructing  shipments  of  food  to  the  city, 
which  is  rapidly  reaching  a  desperate  state. 

A  "Red  Terror"  in  its  worst  form  is  looked  for  in  Budapest, 
according  to  a  Berlin  Tageblatt  correspondent  there,  who  says 
that  "terror  troops"  are  masters  of  the  capital,  have,  stormed 
the  garrison,  disarmed  the  troops  of  the  Bela  Kun  Government, 
and  distributed  arms  to  the  "ragged  proletariat."  The  new 
leaders  in  control  are  the  People's  Commissaries  Varga  and 
Szamuely  and  Vice-Commissary  of  Foreign  Affairs  Moses  Alpary. 
The  Tageblatt  correspondent  smuggled  out  of  Budapest  parts  of 
a  recent  speech  of  Bela  Kun  before  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Soviet,  in  which  the  one-time  leader  stated  that  Hungary  was 
facing  a  triple  crisis — in  power,  economics,  and  morale.  The 
crisis  in  power  was  evidenced  by  the  counter-revolution,  in 
economics  in  the  unbelievable  prices  of  food,  and  in  morale,  in 
corruption,  which  had  attained  undreamed-of  limits.  Accord- 
ing to  Bela  Kun,  all  officials  in  Hungary  were  susceptible  to 
bribery.  They  were  making  out  passes  for  persons  to  flee  from 
Hungary,  charging  for  them  from  50,000  to  300,000  crowns,  and 
they  were  also  buying  illicitly  in  the  provinces.  Every  one,  he 
declared,  was  swindling  and  willing  to  take  any  criminal  steps  to 
live  well.  It  is  recalled  by  the  press  that  Bela  Kun  assumed  the 
ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hungarian  Soviet  Government 
in  March,  1919.  The  Hungarian  Soviet  Government  succeeded 
the  Republican  Government  of  Count  Karolyi,  and  immediately 
he  took  office  Bela  Kun  got  in  touch  with  the  heads  of  the 
Russian  Soviet  Government.  He  was  considered  the  founder  of 
the  Communist  party  in  Hungary. 

As  to  the  Communist  view  of  Bela  Kun's  retirement,  we  learn 
from  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Elore,  a  radical  Magyar  daily, 
that  it  is  immaterial  to  the  Council-Republic  of  Hungary  whether 
Bela  Kun  or  some  other  person  is  in  power  so  long  as  the  in- 
structions of  the  Workers'  and  Peasants'  Councils  are  Faithfully 
carried  out.  Admitting  that  Bela  Kun  may  be  persona  non  grata 
to  the  peace  delegates,  the  Elore  editor  suggests  that  perhaps 
Bela  Kun  has  stept  down  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Allied 
delegates  refuse  to  make  peace  with  Hungary  because  of  Bela 
Kun,  or  because  Hungary  is  a  Communist  republic.  Again,  it 
is  pointed  out  that  there  was  great  dissatisfaction  of  late  with 
Bela  Kun  because  he  was  not  strong  enough  as  a  leader.  A 
counter-revolution  was  springing  up  and  the  great  bloodshed 
inevitably  involved  in  such  a  movement  could  only  be  avoided 
by  the  firm  arm  of  repression.  The  men  named  as  new  officials 
of  the  Communist  Government  in  Hungary  are  said  to  possess 
the  force  and  resolution  necessary  for  such  repression.  But 
we  are  assured  that  whatever  the  change  of  personnel,  the 
system  of  government  remains  the  same,  which  is  one  "built 
upon  industrial  democracy,  an  industrial  government  system 
for  the  workers,  by  the  workers,  and  of  the  workers.  It  may  be 
overthrown  by  a  force  that  is  superior  to  the  force  of  the  pro- 
letariat, but  at  present  no  such  superior  force  exists  in  Hungary." 
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IS   THE  TREATY   A  "SCRAP   OF  PAPER"? 

WHETHER  GERMANY  BELIEVES  she  has  another 
"scrap  of  paper"  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  is  the 
question  agitating  some  observers  who  consider  Gor- 
niany  the  "faithless  among  the  nations."  Their  suspicion  is 
confirmed,  we  are  told,  by  the  fact  that  certain  Allied  leaders 
have  found  it  nocossary  to  assuro  the  world  that,  if  necessary, 
Germany  will  bo  "forced"  to  fulfil  the  terms  of  her  agreement. 
Bluntly  skeptical  is  the  Journal  de  LUge,  which  avers  that  "it 
is  obvious  Germany  signs  with  no  intention  of  keeping  her 
word,"  and  it  suggests  that  perhaps  Germany  "adds  a  new 
'scrap  of  paper '  to'hor  collection  "  in  the  Troaty  of  1019.  Equally 
downright  is  the  criticism  of  a  newspaper  in  neutral  Spain,  the 
Madrid  Sol,  which  issues  the  warning  that  "all  is  over  only  in  a 
theoretical  sense,  because  Germany  signed  with  mental  reser- 
vations," while  the  Brussels  Nation  remarks  cynically  that  the 
Germans  have  signed  the  Treaty,  but  they  "will  never  execute 
it,"  as  they  consider  the  Treaty  "a  peace  of  dupes."  The 
Madrid  Figaro  adopts  the  explanation  that  Germany  "ac- 
cepted the  terms,  not  because  she  believed  herself  vanquished, 
but  because  she  feared  that  her  people  would  lose  all  spirit 
of  law  and  order."  How  well  founded  suspicion  of  Germany 
is  may  be  partly  judged  from  the  observation  of  certain  sullen 
German  newspapers,  among  which  is  the  Berlin  Kreuzzeitung, 
which  laments  that  the  destiny  of  Germany  is  "sealed  for  a 
long  time,"  and  adds  surlily  that  "our  enemies  have  sown  the 
seed  of  hate  and  we  shall  cultivate  that  sowing  untih  the  day 
comes  when  our  people  are  strong  enough  to  break  its  shackles 
of  dishonor."     Again  the  Berlin   Vorwdrts  remarks: 

"We  are  the  victims  of  force,  but  we  may  issue  a  word  of 
warning  to  those  who  imagine  that  force  shall  always  be  possest 
solely  by  those  folk  at  Paris  who  are  now  swollen  with  success. 
Let  us  have  no  lamentations,  no  despair,  and  let  us  not  lose 
either  courage  or  hops.  The  day  of  resurrection  will  surely 
come  and  the  shame  that  has  been  inflicted  upon  us  will  revert 
on  that  day  to  those  who  are  its  author." 

A  cynical  note  sounds  in  the  verdict  of  the  Vienna  Zeit,  which 
says: 


"  It  is  an  evil  peace,  but  il  is  peace.  History  is  no  longer  made 
exclusively  around  a,  table  covered  with  green  baize,  and  the 
inevitable  development  of  history  will  upset  the  most  beautiful 

I  reaty  ever  drawn." 

But  also  among  the  Vienna  press  we  find  the  Wiener  Journal 
pitying  (he  Anglo-Saxon  race  because  its  chief  representatives, 
Premier  Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  allowed  them- 
selves to  he  "subjected  to  the  fanatical  hatred  of  Premier 
Gleincnc-au,"  and  it  calls  this  "a  shame  without  parallel." 
This  journal  proceeds: 

"There  is  no  precedent  for  the  basis  of  crime  on  which  the 
peace  is  built.      The  death  of  France  has  been  hastened   by  this 

dreadful  war,  and  her  feeling  of  fatal  decadence  explains  in  part 
the  hysteria  that  governed  her  dictation  of  the  peace." 

The  Vienna  Neue  Frcie  Pressc  joins  in  sympathy  for  Premier 
Lloyd  George  and  President  Wilson,  as  it  lays  all  tins  blame  for 
the  Treaty  on  Mr.  Clemeneeau.     Thus  it  observes: 

"This  Treaty  is  a  transcript  of  madness — the  work  of  a  decrepit 
old  man,  who  is  a  slave  to  his  memories  and  his  dreams  of 
vengeance.  Lloyd  George  suffered  it  to  pass  because  his  plans 
for  British  world -dominion  are  safeguarded,  and  President 
Wilson  was  simply  incapable  of  meeting  the  European  situation." 

To  find  the  silver  lining  of  the  cloud  is  the  effort  of  some 
German  papers,  among  which  is  the  Berlin  Vossische  Zeituiig, 
which  says: 

"The  National  Assembly  has  drained  the  chalice  of  sorrow 
to  the  last  dregs.  No  suffering  will  be  spared  the  German  people. 
At  least,  let  it  be  hoped  that  through  the  peace  all  our  internal 
discord  will  be  ended." 

The  Berlin  Deutsche  Tageszeitung  advises  the  people  that  now 
the  peace  is  signed  "the  national  ideal  must  grow  and  develop 
each  day,  and  we  must  never  tire  of  exhorting  those  who  think 
as  good  Germans  to  stick  together  and  work."  But — to  quote 
another  harsh  remark  from  Spain — the  Madrid  El  Pais  says: 

"The  German  Republic,  suspected  of*  Kaiserism  because  of 
its  personnel  of  spurious  revolutionaries  and  because  of  its 
incessant  machinations,  was  obliged  to  submit.  It  deserves 
to  disappear  in  the  night  of  history  as  the  German  Fleet  has 
disappeared  in  the  waters  of  Scapa  Flow." 


SIGN   VS.  COUNTERSIGN. 
If  the  Huns  can  scuttle  their  ships,  they  can  scuttle  their  pledged  word. 

— Evening  News  (London). 


A  GERMAN  PREDICTION  OF  PERFIDY. 

A  French  soldier  of  the  Army  of  Occupation  in  the  year  2000  still 
awaiting  the  payment  of  the  last  50,000  milliards  of  war-indemnity. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 


SKEPTICAL   SKETCHES   OF    SCALAWAG   SCHEMES. 
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"DRY"   AMERICA   AS   AN   EXAMPLE   TO 

ENGLAND 

ENGLAND  SHOULD  SERIOUSLY  HEED  America's 
example  in  prohibition,  say  some  British  editors,  who 
take  this  stand  not  so  much  on  moral  as  on  the  material 
ground  of  the  mental  and  physieal  efficiency  of  a  "dry"  nation. 
Others  declare  that  prohibition  will  not  prohibit,  predict  worse 


THE 

THIRSTY  i 
FIRST     j 


Uncle  Sam — "You  needn't  grouse, 
swallow! " 


Just  look  at  the  cup  I've  got  to 
— Daily  Mail  (London  i. 


conditions  under  surreptitious  evasions,  or  brand  the  law  as 
a  blow  at  human  freedom.  The  Manchester  Guardian,  however, 
sees  the  entire  Anglo-Saxon  race  coming  around  to  prohibition, 
with  England  alone  hanging  back.  American  prohibition  it 
considers  the  "biggest  blow  at  the  use  of  alcohol  that  has  been 
struck  since  Mohammed  banned  liquor  among  his  followers, 
unless,  indeed,  we  except  the  Czar's  ukase  against  vodka  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war,"  and  this  daily  adds: 

"The  growth  of  the  movement  toward  abjuring  alcohol 
among  the  English-speaking  peoples  has  been  hastened  by  the 
war,  but  in  no  sense  caused  by  it.  It  has  made  a  slow  and  steady 
progress,  district  by  district,  province  by  province,  and  State 
by  State.  Canada  is  dry  except  for  Quebec;  and  it  may  soon 
be  impossible  legally  to  obtain  liquor  between  Hudson  Bay  and 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  New  Zealand,  in  the  latest  of  many 
referenda,  narrowly  missed  achieving  Dominion-wide  prohibi- 
tion. Already,  like  Australia,  she  has  by  local  option  ended 
the  liquor  traffic  in  many  districts.  Scotland  and  Wales  steadily 
tighten  their  hold  on  the  'trade,'  and  the  former  is  about  to 
embark  on  a  far-reaching  plan  of  local  option." 

Then,  in  somewhat  censorious  mood,  The  Guardian  wonders 
why  "England  alone  moves  with  extreme  caution  in  the  matter," 
and  it  suggests  that  the  Englishman  "may  well  ask  himself  how 
it  happens  that  he  is  a  brake  instead  of  a  source  of  power  to  a 
movement  that  is  sweeping  all  before  it  among  the  men  of  his 
race  overseas."  The  London  Daily  News,  a  noted  supporter  of 
the  "dry"  cause,  tells  us  that  hitherto  the  British  people  have 
refused  to  regard  prohibition  as  practical  social  politics,  but 
have  thought  of  it  "merely  as  fanaticism."  Now  they  must 
face  it  squarely,  and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"Europe  will  be  confronted  by  a  'dry'  America — commanding, 
not  only  material  resources,  but  an  efficiency  in  industrial  and 
civic  life  going  beyond  any  standards  in  European  society.  For 
us  and  our  national  future,  what  is  that  going  to  mean?" 


Similarly  the  London  Westminster  Gazette  believes  that  "if  we 
are  to  meet  the  future  and  to  hold  our  own  equally  against 
demilitarized  Germany  and  'dry'  America,  we  shall  have  to  find 
better  specifics  than  'unlimited  beer.' "  A  less  fixt  idea  is  exprest 
by  the  London  New  Statesman,  which  says  that  tho  "it  would  be 
unquestionably  true  to  say  that  while  the  multitude  of  British 
people  hold  that  a  nation  like  the  United  States  can  not  possibly 
banish  liquor  from  its  society,  an  extraordinary  number  of 
American  citizens  are  persuaded  that  it  can."  A  very  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  whole  controversy  in  the  United  States  is 
the  use  made  on  both  sides  of  the  patriotic  appeal,  thinks  this 
weekly,  which  explains  that — 

"The  prohibitionists  are  exploiting  the  revelations  of  the 
Senate  Committee  of  inquiry  into  enemy  propaganda  to  prove 
the  alliance  of  the  brewers  with  Germany  and  their  active  com- 
plicity in  the  corruption  of  opinion  through  bought  newspapers; 
while  the  wets,  with  an  accurate  instinct  for  the  most  opprobri- 
ous nickname  of  the  movement,  declared  that  prohibition  is 
Bolshevism.  There  would  seem  to  be  no  possibility  of  fore- 
casting the  development  of  affairs  during  the  coming  half-year. 
It  is  possible  that  legal  judgments  may  be  obtained  from  the 
State  courts  (not  the  Supreme  Court  at  Washington)  in  favor 
of  light  beers,  thus  making  it  possible  to  evade  the  amendment. 
And  whether  this  should  occur  or  not,  it  is  possible  that  the 
prohibition  amendment  may  strain  to  breaking-point  the 
renowned  Constitution  itself.  It  is  possible,  again,  that  the 
federal  machine  of  government  may  crack  on  an  attempt  to 
enforce  so  unprecedented  a  law.     No  one  can  tell." 

Equally  skeptical,  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  observes: 

"It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  the  transient  'prohibi- 
tion' at  least  does  not,  after  all,  actually  increase  the  quantity 
of    intoxicating  liquor   consumed   in   America,   and   whether  it 


A    "  DRY  "   PROPOSAL.  • 
The  "Coldwater"  Crocodile — "Come  in  out  of  the  wet." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 

will   not    be   found    expedient    to   mitigate    the    Constitutional 
'prohibition'  itself  with  equally  generous  exceptions. 

"In  Burns's  day,  when  whisky  was  taxed  beyond  the  range 
of  the  poor,  it  was  found  possible  to  reach  that  stage  of  eleva- 
tion which  he  described  as  having  '  a  wee  drap  in  oor  ee '  on 
cheap  claret,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  even  next  year,  and  in 
their  own  country,  Americans  may  still  be  merry." 


I 
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SCIENCE  'AND  -  INVENTION 


1 


PARACHUTING   FROM   A  PLANE 


THE  PARACHUTE  as  a  means  of  escaping  from  a 
damaged  airplane  has  been  much  disoust,  but  its  use 
has  not  yet  assumed  a  practical  aspect.  The  Germans 
are  said  to  havo  practised  it  to  some  extent,  but  Lieut.-Col.  II.  S. 
Holt,  who  writes  in  the  "Aeronautical  Engineering"  supple- 
ment to  The  Aeroplane  (London), 
says  that  after  making  care- 
ful inquiry  overseas,  altho  he 
found  records  of  some  escapes 
of  this  kind,  lie  discovered  not  a 
particle  of  evidence  that  any  of 
them  had  been  made  while  the 
plane  was  actually  falling.  He 
considers  some  new  form  of 
mechanism  necessary,  and  he  has 
devised  what  he  calls  an  "auto- 
chute,"  or  compound  parachute 
system,  in  which  the  release  of 
the  main  parachute  is  effected 
by  a  smaller  or  "pilot"  para- 
chute, which  is  released  before 
the  man  jumps  and  relieves  the 
strain  on  the  large  parachute  at 
the  moment  of  opening.  This 
strain,  he  says,  is  usually  a  vari- 
able quantity,  depending,  in  the 
case  of  a  parachute  launched 
from  a  captive  balloon,  on  the  dis- 
tance it  falls  before  opening.  If 
the  parachute  is  launched  from 
a  rapidly  moving  airplane,  addi- 
tional and  severe  strains  may  be 
thrown  on  the  fabric.  In  the  com- 
pound or  tandem  parachute  sys- 
tem the  strain  on  the  main  para- 
chute is  always  the  same  within 
small  limits,  and  can  be  accur- 
ately estimated.  The  pilot  para- 
chute opens  first  and  then  with- 
draws the  main  parachute  from 
its  case.     Writes    Colonel    Holt: 

"By  simple  timing-devices  the  release  of  the  main  parachute 
can  be  delayed  as  long  as  desired;  but  the  strain  on  it  when 
opening  will  always  be  the  same,  because  a  well-designed  pilot 
parachute  attains  its  terminal  velocity  in  a  few  feet. 

"In  certain  cases  the  writer  employs  a  secondary  pilot  para- 
chute of  very  small  diameter  and  made  of  as  light  and  thin  a 
material  as  possible,  whose  function  is  to  draw  out  the  first 
pilot  parachute.  This  is  only  necessary  where  the  first  pilot 
has  to  be  made  of  considerable  diameter  and  very  strong  and 
heavy. 

"Theoretically  the  strain  on  the  main  parachute  can  be  re- 
duced to  any  extent  by  varying  the  relative  areas  of  the  main 
and  pilot  parachutes.  But  practically  there  are  limits  beyond 
which  one  can  not  go;  as,  for  instance,  if  one  made  the  pilot 
larger  than  the  main,  which  would  be  an  absurdity. 

"The  essentials  for  a  good  pilot  parachute  are  smallness  of 
area  relative  to  the  main  parachute,  great  strength  of  material, 
and  design  and  rapid  inflation 

"  The  writer  in  practise  attaches  the  pilot  to  the  main  by 
cords  from  the  cable  of  the  pilot  to  the  circumference  of  the 
hole  in  the  main.  Correctly  speaking,  the  pilot  cable  should 
be  attached  directly  to  the  cable  of  the  main  at  the  point  where 
the  lines  meet.     In  this  way  the  load  on   the   pilot  parachute 


A   "HOP  OFF"   IN   THE   AIR. 

Jumping  from  a  disabled  plane  with  a  double  parachute.     "  The 
pilot  parachute  opens  first,  and  then  withdraws  the  main  parachute 

from  its  case." 


would  be  transmitted  direct  to  the  cable  of  the  main  instead  of 
through  the  fabric  of  the  main.  But  there  are  obvious  practi- 
cal objections  to  this. 

"The  writer  has  already  successfully  employed  this  com- 
pound system  in  his  large  parachute  (lares,  and  to  adapt  il  to 
life-saving  parachutes  was  merely  a  matter  of  modifying  details 

and    proportions    to    suit     some- 
what different   conditions." 

In  the  typo  of  "autochute" 
shown  in  the  illustrations  the 
main  parachute  is  carried  on 
the  aviator's  back,  in  a  sort  of 
knapsack  with  a  spring  lid.  The 
cable  connecting  it  with  the 
pilot  is  secured  to  the  harness 
with  a  spring-bolt,  which  is  either 
released  automatically  at  once  or 
can  be  held  back  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  flier.  The  method  of 
operation  is  as  follows,  as  de- 
scribed by  Colonel  Holt: 

"The  pilot  parachute  is  with- 
drawn and  held  in  the  hand,  and 
the  man  gets  in  a  position  to 
jump  overboard.  The  instant 
before  jumping  he  releases  the 
parachute,  which  opens  as  soon 
as  he  begins  to  fall  and  draws 
out  the  main  parachute. 

"In  certain  circumstances  he 
may  wish  to  fall  for  a  con- 
siderable distance  under  the  pilot 
parachute  only.  Thus  if  he 
found  he  was  close  to  the  coast 
and  was  afraid  the  main  para- 
chute might  drift  out  to  sea 
before  it  reached  the  earth,  he 
might  wish  to  fall  very  quickly 
to  within  a  few  hundred  feet  of 
the  ground.  Or,  again,  in  war- 
time, if  the  passenger  thought 
the  enemy  airmen  would  attack 
him  with  their  machine  guns 
while  falling,  he  could  drop  under 
the  small  pilot  until  near  the 
ground,  and  then  release  the  main. 
"In  this  case  before  jumping  off  he  will  turn  the  lever  on  the 
harness,  thereby  locking  the  release-bolt  so  that  the  main  para- 
chute is  not  withdrawn.  Until  he  releases  the  lever  the  main 
parachute  will  be  retained  in  its  receptacle. 

"When  falling  under  the  parachute  a  man  is  apt  to  grip  and 
cling  on  to  anything  that  he  can  get  hold  of,  and  the  lever 
locking  this  bolt  is  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  he  can  not 
do  this,  and  the  moment  he  lets  go  of  the  lever  the  bolt  will  be 
released. 

"At  the  moment  the  cords  become  taut  the  strain  falls  on  the 
pilot  parachute,  which  acts  as  a  brake  on  the  whole  system  and 
lessens  the  shock  when  the  main  parachute  opens  to  full  ex- 
pansion a  moment  later.  Thus  the  shock  due  to  the  coming 
into  action  of  the  parachute  system  is  divided  into  two  portions 
separated  by  a  fraction  of  time  from  one  another.  For  this 
reason  it  seems  probable  that  shock-absorbers  will  be  quite 
unnecessary  in  the  compound  parachute  system.  The  relative 
proportion  of  the  two  shocks  depends  chiefly  on  the  relative  sizes 

of  the  two  parachutes 

"There  is  much  less  suction  from  the  aperture  at  the  apex 
or  the  center  of  the  parachute  than  there  is  with  a  single  para- 
chute, the  reason  being  that  during  the  withdrawal  of  the  main 
parachute   there  is  hardly  any  motion  of  translation  of  this 
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parachute  beyond  a  leisurely  fall  of  a  few  feet  per  second,  due 
to  its  weight  acting  on  the  pilot  parachute. 

"This  suction  is  oik  of  tin  greatest  dangers  in  connection  with 
parachutes,  as  it  causes  a  vacuum  between  the  folds  of  the  para- 
chute and  effectually  prevents  its  opening.  But  even  such 
small  amount  of  suction  as  might  be  present  is  entirely  eliminated 
by  the  device  the  writer  has  adopted  of  closing  the  central  hole 
witli  a  disk  of  specially  flexible  paper.     This  is  arranged  to  be 

easily  replaced  each  time 
after  use.  It  remains  in- 
tact till  the  pressure  inside 
the  parachute  becomes  suf- 
ficient to  burst  it.  With 
this  arrangement  and  the 
system  of  tubes  already  de- 
scribed it  matters  very  lit- 
tle how  the  parachute  is 
folded,  and  nothing  in  the 
nature  of  skilled  atten- 
dance is  necessary." 
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WITH   PARACHUTE  OX  BACK. 

The  aviator  is  ready  for  a  drop  to  earth. 


ROADS  PAST  THE 
TALKING  STAGE  — The 
best  thing  about  the  good- 
roads  movement  now,  says 
The  Implement  and  Tractor 
Trade  Journal  (Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  June  21).  is  that 
it  is  a  movement  of  mate- 
rials toward  the  roads  to  be 
improved   and   not    exclu- 


sively a  movement  of  devoted  and  public-spirited  jaws,  as  it 
has  been  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  More  highways  are  definite 
projects  or  under  actual  construction  at  this  time  than  ever 
before  in  the  road-building  history  of  this  country.  We  read 
further: 

"The  returned  soldiers  from  France  are  telling  us  stay-at- 
homes  what  good  roads  mean.  The  young  Yanks  in  the  A.  E.  F. 
came  in  contact  with  roads  that  had  been  kept  good  for  centuries. 
They  know  what  would  have  happened  in  the  movement  of 
troops,  supplies,  etc.,  had  it  not  been  for  the  excellent  French 
highwaj's.  Highways  are  meant  to  travel  over.  They  will  in- 
sist that  our  roads  must  meet  this  reasonable  test.  All  im- 
provements have  to  go  through  their  '  talking  stage.'  That  is 
characteristic  of  any  democracy.  But  our  public  is  about  to 
issue  an  order  for  a  real  system  of  good  roads.  These  confident 
statements  are  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  a  number  of  States 
have  adopted  road  -  building  programs  and  provided  for  the 
money.     This  is  not  reconstruction.     It  is  construction  itself." 


MORE  WHEAT  WITH  TRACTORS— Kansas  farmers  who  use 
tractors  in  their  work  are  getting  eight  to  ten  more  bushels  of 
wheat  per  acre  than  those  who  do  not  use  them,  according  to 
J.  J.  Hartman,  a  wheat  and  live-stock  farmer  near  Elmo,  Kan., 
who  is  quoted  in  an  article  entitled,  "Tractor  Increases  the 
Wheat  Yield,"  contributed  by  F.  B.  Nichols  to  The  Tractor  and 
Gas  Engine  Review  (Madison,  Wis.,  July).  Success  in  winter- 
wheat  growing,  Mr.  Nichols  asserts,  is  largely  a  matter  of  plowing 
deeply  early  in  the  season.  This  will  conserve  moisture,  aid  in 
the  forming  of  available  plant  food,  and  allow  the  capillary 
attraction  to  be  restored  before  planting-time.  This  early,  deep 
plowing,  however,  can  not  be  done  over  a  large  acreage,  in  hot 
weather,  with  the  ordinary  horse  equipment  of  a  farm;  and  here 
is  where  the  tractor  comes  in.  Increased  yields  such  as  those 
reported  above  quickly  pay  for  the  machine,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  Nichols,  it  is  "placing  the  wheat-raising  business  on  a  new 
basis."      He  says: 

"As  an  average  for  the  country,  year  after  year,  deep,  early 
preparation  of  the  seed-bed  is  the  vital  thing  in  get-ting  a  good 
yield  of  wheat.  Fairly  good  yields  usually  are  produced  even 
in  unfavorable  years  on  the  fields  thai  were  plowed  deeply  early 
in  July.  This  early  preparation  allows  a  prompt  start  of  the 
bacterial  and  chemical  plant  food -forming  agencies,  so  (lie 
maximum  amount  of  plant  food  will  be  available  later  when 


the  crop  is  planted.  .  .  .  Most  of  the  progress  made  by  tractor 
farming  has  come  because  of  the  appreciation  of  the  need  for 
deep  plowing." 

THE   CAVALRY   OF  INDUSTRY 

THE  "HORSE-POWER"  IS  UNIVERSALLY  USED  as 
the  unit  for  measuring  the  rate  of  doing  work,  whether 
by  an  animal,  a  man,  or  an  engine.  The  name  of  the 
unit  harks  back  to  the  day  when  all  heavy  work  was  done  by 
draft  animals,  and  it  furnishes  an  excuse  for  the  somewhat 
fanciful  title  which  we  copy  from  an  editorial  in  Power  Plant 
Engineering  (Chicago,  July  1).  The  article  in  question  relates  to 
the  power  controlled  through  machinery  by  industrial  workers, 
measured  in  the  conventional  units  and  compared  with  that 
which  they  could  have  exerted  personally  without  machines. 
The  comparison  is  thus  between  "horse-power"  and  man-power, 
and  justifies  the  writer  in  applying  to  our  present  effective  com- 
bination of  the  machine  and  the  man  (or.  woman)  behind  it  the 
name  "cavalry  of  industry."  These  are  horses  that  we  can  not 
ride  to  death,  and  they  are  working  for  us  faster  and  more 
efficiently  every  day.     We  read: 

"During  the  war  we  heard  much  of  the  man  in  the  shop  serv- 
ing as  much  as  the  man  in  the  Army.  But  we  did  not  get 
specifications  as  to  the  branch  in  which  he  served.  A  little 
consideration  places  him  in  the  cavalry,  for  every  man  is  using 
horse-power — some  many  horse-power — to  do  his  work. 

"Just  a  few  facts.  It  will  take  continuous  effort  of  a  big 
draft-horse  for  one  and  one-third  hours  to  give  the  energy  of  a 
kilowatt-hour.  And  a  horse  can  do  as  much  muscular  work  as 
ten  men. 

' '  Now,  in  the  Schenectady  shops  of  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany over  66,000,000  kilowatt-hours  of  electric  energy  were  used 
during  1918.     And  the  employees,  men  and  girls,  were  21,500. 

"There  you  have  each  man  and  each  girl,  on  an  average,  using 
3,100  kilowatt-hours,  or  about  4,150  horse-power-hours.  On  a 
nine-hour-da y  basis  and  300  days  a  year,  each  employee  was 
using  one  big  draft-horse  and  one  ordinary  horse,  truly  some 
force  of  cavalry.  Practically  an  army  division,  and  each  one 
with  two  horses  to  ride.  Of  course,  some  of  the  girls  used  only 
a  pony,  so  that  left  some  of  the  men  using  a  team  that  would 
put  into  the  shade  the  twenty-mule  borax  outfit. 

"Now  look  at  the  men  it  would  have  required  if  this  cavalry 
outfit  had  been  infantry — 
all  man-power.  That  4,150  j  ■ 
horse  -  power  -  hours  would 
have  required  the  muscle 
work  of  fifteen  men  working 
for  each  employee.  Each 
employee  commanded  the 
labor  of  two  infantry  squads 
— every  working  minute,  all 
the  year.  The  whole  would 
have  made  an  army  of  344,- 
000  men;  and  that  in  one 
works  of  one  company. 

"What  does  it  mean  in 
cost  to  be  using  this  indus- 
trial cavalry  in  place  of  men? 
With  workers  paid  the  aver- 
age wage,  the  cost  of  elec- 
trical machinery  and  supplies 
is  about  one-sixteenth  what 
it  would  be  with  man-power 
used  alone.  An  electric-light 
socket  instead  of  thirty  cents 
would  cost  $4.80  if  our  cav- 
alry force  were  wiped  out. 
An  electric  toaster  would 
cost  $75,  and  a  fan  to  alleviate  our  swelterings  would  cost  $150. 
We  would  go  back  to  kerosene  and  candles  in  a  hurry. 

"And  we  would  walk,  or  creep  along  in  the  festive  horse-car. 
Big  factories  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Small  shops  with  a 
few  men  working  would  take  their  place.  For  most  of  us  it 
would  be  a  case  of  'back  to  the  land.'  And  for  rnany  a  case 
of  'no  job.' 

"To  our  cavalry  of  industry  and  its  horse-power  equipment, 
and  to  the  residting  ease  and  low  cost  of  production,  do  we  owe 
all  our  comforts  and  much  of  our  civilization." 


HOW   THE  TWO   PARACHUTES  WORK 

In  "  parachuting  from  a  plane." 
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SINGLE-EYEDNESS 

IS  ONE  EYE  NEARLY  AS  USEFUL  AS  TWO'.'  Or  only 
half  as  useful?  This  question  is  important  in  the  de- 
termination of  disability  in  connection  with  insurance  or 
pensions.  In  England,  at  present,  a  so-called  "flat  scale" 
obtains,  according  to  which  the  loss  of  one  eye  is  rated  as  •">()  per- 
cent, of  total  disability.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  giving  evi- 
dence before  the  [British]  Select  Committee  on  the  Adminis- 
tration of  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Pensions,  characterized  this 
plan  as  "absolutely  absurd,"  and  suggested  25  per  cent,  as  a 
more  reasonable  estimate.  Sir  Arthur's  view  is  that  a  man 
with  one  eye  is  almost  as  well 
off  as  one  with  two.  Says  The 
Lancet  (London,. June 21),  com- 
menting on  this: 

"On  tho  other  hand,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  insurance 
against  any  temporary  or  per- 
manent disability  to  the  re- 
maining eye,  the  possession  of 
two  sound  eyes  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  importance.  Also, 
the  binocular  field  of  vision  is 
considerably  larger  than  the 
monocular,  and  may  be  a  factor 
of  importance  in  the  avoidance 
of  accidents — for  instance,  in 
crossing  a  crowded  street. 
With  regard  to  the  value  of 
binocular  vision,  that  is  a 
matter  in  which  a  great  deal 
of  misconception  exists.  Our 
knowledge  on  the  subject  has 
not  reached  any  degree  of 
finality,  as  was  shown  in  a 
recent  discussion  that  took 
place  on  the  visual  perception 
of  solid  forms  at  the  Section 
of  Ophthalmology  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Medicine. 

"The  power  of  fusing  the 
two  dissimilar  images  of  an 
object  which  are  focused  on 
the  two  retina?  is  certainly  a 
valuable  attainment  and  helps 
those  who  possess  it — i.e.,  the 
majority  of  people — to  acquire 
the  power  of  estimating  cor- 
rectly the  relative  position  or 

distance  of  objects  or  parts  of  objects — a  power  which  is  known 
as  sense  of  perspective,  or  stereoscopic  vision. 

"This  power,  however,  is  by  no  means  confined  to  those  with 
two  eyes;  the  man  who  grows  up  blind  in  one  eye  from 
infancy  may  possess  it  in  almost  equal  perfection  with 
the  possessor  of  two  normal  eyes;  for  the  fusion  sense  is 
only  one  among  many  factors  which  contribute  to  its  at- 
tainment, and,  if  it  is  wanting,  may  be  compensated  for  by 
any  one  who  is  able  to  get  full  value  out  of  the  remaining 
factors. 

"These  are  atmospheric  and  shadow,  effects,  parallax,  and, 
above  all,  the  memory  of  what  the  shape  of  objects  really  is, 
according  to  knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  in  early 
years,  largely  by  the  sense  of  touch.  All  these  are  as  available 
to  the  one-eyed  as  to  the  two-eyed  man,  and  hence  it  happens 
that  a  man  may  play  cricket  well  or  be  a  good  airman,  and  yet 
be  without  the  faculty  of  binocular  vision.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  one  who  possesses  this  faculty  is  suddenly  deprived  of  it  he 
will  be  considerably  handicapped,  especially  at  first.  A  woman 
may  find  she  can  not  pour  from  a  teapot  into  a  cup  without 
spilling  the  tea. 

"A  hammerman  may  take  some  time  before  he  can  hit  the 
nail  on  the  head  with  his  former  accuracy;  indeed,  whether  or 
not  he  can  ever  attain  it  again  is  doubtful.  The  just  assess- 
ment of  the  disability  due  to  the  loss  of  an  eye  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty,  but  certainly  Sir  Arthur  Pearson's 
estimate  is  far  more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  pensions  author- 
ity in  cases  where  the  second  eye  is  a  sound  one.  Where  it  is 
not,  the  compensation  should,  of  course,  be  substantially 
increased." 


SHOOTING    UP  WAREHOUSES 

HOW  GUNS  WERE  USED  during  the  war  not  onlj 
tor  destroying  buildings,  but  for  erecting  them,  is  told 
by  a  contributor  to  The  Engineering  News-Record 
(New  York).  This  remarkable  constructive  "shooting"  was 
effected  by   what   are.  called    "cement  guns,"   used   to  apply 

stucco  with  great  speed  and  in  huge  volume  to  steel  or  limber 
framing  covered  with  wire  network.  The  type  of  cement 
used  for  this  purpose  has  been  appropriately  named  "gunnite." 
In  building  army  warehouses  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  which  is  tho 
particular  item  of  work  described  in  the  paper  named   above, 

a  battery  of  "guns"  was  used, 
and  as  many  as  twelve  were 
sometimes  projecting  their 
sticky  missiles  at  once.  As 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
picture,  the  apparatus  looks 
more  like  a  hose  squirting  out 
a  semiliquid  mixture  than  like 
a  gun;  but  in  war-work  it 
is  natural  that  the  military 
metaphor  should  prevail.  The 
Norfolk  warehouses  were  ac- 
cordingly "shot  up"  with  speed 
and  efficiency.  To  quote  and 
condense : 


W 
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SHOOTING    UP"  A    CONCRETE    WALL   WITH   "GUNNITE. 


"Concrete  walls  and  wide 
roofs  were  placed  with  tho 
cement-gun  on  timber  and  steol 
frame  warehouses  and  pier 
sheds  on  the  United  States 
Army  Base  at  Norfolk,  Va., 
during  the  war.  Land  being 
cheap  as  compared  with  that 
for  army  bases  in  large  cities, 
the  warehouse  facilities  there 
are  provided  in  the  form  of 
large  one-story  buildings,  with 
a  view  to  securing  convenience 
and  rapidity  in  making  up 
cargoes.  On  the  site  of  640 
acres  there  are  eight  ware- 
houses, which  serve  two  piers, 
the  former  having  a  capacity 
of  nearly  2,500,000  square  feet 
of  floor-area  and  the  latter 
having  sufficient  frontage  to  accommodate  as  many  as  twelve 
large  ocean  steamers. 

"Transportation  difficulties  at  the  time  of  construction  made 
it  imperative  to  use  local  material  as  far  as  possible.  Sand 
being  plentiful,  it  was  decided  to  make  the  walls  of  2-inch 
concrete,  placed  by  the  cement-gun  process.  This  was  em- 
ployed for  six  warehouses,  while  one  has  brick  and  the  other  has 
tile  walls,  the  latter  being  weatherproofed  with  a  stucco  coat 
applied  by  the  cement  gun.  Wire  netting  of  triangular  mesh 
was  secured  to  the  posts  and  girts  by  wire  nails  and  by  wire 
chairs  which  kept  the  netting  about  one-half  inch  away  from 
the  wood. 

"  On  the  inside  of  the  building  are  placed  wood-form  panels 
about  one-half  inch  behind  the  wire,  and  the  gunnite  is  shot  in 
place  from  the  outside  to  build  up  a  wall  about  two  inches 
thick.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  panels  may  be  removed 
and  set  up  for  the  next  section  of  the  work. 

"Roof  construction  of  an  unusual  type  for  the  middle  bay 
consists  of  a  23^-inch  slab  of  concrete  or  gunnite.  Forms  were 
placed  close  against  the  upper  flanges,  and  wire  netting  was 
stretched  from  side  to  side,  being  supported  clear  of  the  beams 
by  wire  chairs.  The  concrete  was  then  shot  into  place  from 
above. 

"  A  test  panel  eleven  days  old,  under  a  uniformly  distrib- 
uted load  of  164  pounds  per  square  foot,  showed  a  deflection 
of  five-eighth  of  an  inch  with  slight  cracks  on  the  under- 
side. At  209  pounds  the  deflection  increased  to  one  and  five- 
eighths  inches,  and  the  cracks  opened.  On  removal  of  the  load 
the  slab  returned  to  normal  position  and  showed  no  sign  of 
injury  on  the  top  surface." 
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Ouuitesj  of  "The  Railway  Review,'    Chicago.  * 

THE    PONTOON    RAILROAD   BRIDGE    CONNECTING   PRAIRIE    DU   CHIEN.  WISCONSIN.   AND   NORTH   McGREGOR.   IOWA. 


PONTOON   RAILWAY   BRIDGES 

A  RAILWAY  BRIDGE  built  on  boats  has  been  used 
for  many  years  to  cross  the  Mississippi  at  Prairie  du 
L  Chien,  Wis.  It  has  worked  satisfactorily,  and  others 
are  being  constructed  on  the  same  principle.  We  quote  a 
descriptive  article  contributed  by  P.  Schwarzbach  to  The  Pop- 
ular Science  Monthly  (New  York,  July).  The  author  says  in  his 
heading:  "The  tide  rises  and  falls,  but  the  train  speeds  along 
at  an  even  level."  Just  when  the  Mississippi  became  a  tidal 
stream,  and  how  long  it  takes  the  tidal  wave  to  climb  up  the 
thousand-mile  stretch  from  the  Gulf,  we  are  not  informed. 
We  are  retaining  the  tidal  allusions  in  the  extract,  as  the  Mis- 
sissippi certainly  does  rise  and  fall,  and  the  exact  cause  is  of 
minor  consequence  in  the  present  connection.  In  a  real  tidal 
stream,  however,  with  constant  change  of  level,  running  through 
two  complete  cycles  every  twenty-four  hours,  the  method  of 
compensation  by  the  insertion  of  blocks  by  hand  might  not 
prove  convenient.     We  are  told: 

"As  you  ride  through  Prairie  du  Chien,  Wis.,  you  hear  your 
fellow  passengers  talking  about  the  pontoon  bridge  you  soon 
will  cross.  At  the  word  'pontoon'  you  automatically  mumble 
something  about  Xerxes  crossing  the  Hellespont  and  try  to  re- 
member what  you  once  learned  about  that  pontoon  bridge  he  used. 

"A  pontoon  bridge  is  a  bridge  built  on  boats,  rather  shaky 
and  dangerous — a  degree  better  than  nothing  in  an  emergency. 

"It  is  often  made  simply  of  planks  laid  across  rowboats 
which  are  placed  side  by  side.  While  in  alarm  you  imagine  your 
train  swaying  and  finally  falling  off  into  the  river,  you  find  your- 
self already  crossing  the  bridge.  No  jerks,  no  wabbling,  nothing 
unusual  about  it!     How  can  that  be? 

"This  pontoon  is  so  built  that  tide  variation,  and  the  change 
of  buoyancy  due  to  the  weight  of  the  train,  are  absorbed  in  its 
mechanism.  Instead  of  being  made  up  of  several  boats,  it  is 
built  on  one.  The  pontoon  is  a  double-decker.  On  the  lower 
floor  is  the  steam-engine,  with  its  drum,  that  opens  and  closes 
the  bridge.  This  is  done  by  means  of  a  heavy  steel  cable  which 
connects  the  west  end  of  the  pontoon  with  piling  in  the  river. 

"Between  the  lower  and  the  upper  floors  there  are  nineteen 
columns,  each  of  which  contains  twenty-eight  blocks  seven  inches 
thick.  The  tracks  are  on  the  uppor  floor.  As  the  tide  rises 
some  of  the  blocks  in  each  column  are  gradually  removed  by 
hand.  The  space  between  floors  is  thus  shortened  just  enough 
to  make  up  for  the  tide  rise.  The  blocks  are  put  back  when 
the  tide  goes  down. 

"  When  the  blocks  are  taken  out.  six  motors  on  the  lower  deck, 
which  are  run  by  a  turbine-driven  dynamo,  turn  drums  that 
Btand  beside  all  the  columns  of  blocking.  Wire  cables  attached 
to  these  drums  extend  up  and  over  pulleys  which  are  mounted 
on  beams  on  the  upper  floor.  As  the  drums  turn,  the  cables  lift 
up  the  tracking  and  keep  it  up  until  the  blocks  have  been  re- 
moved. Then  the  cables  are  unwound  and  the  tracking  slips 
back  into  place. 


"The  boat  itself  is  274  feet  long,  56  feet  wide,  and  6  feet  thick. 
The  wood  in  it  was  treated  with  many  tons  of  creosote  to  keep 
it  from  rotting.  This  pontoon  is  opened  only  for  very  large 
boats.  All  small  ones  must  go  through  spans  in  the  pile  bridge 
built  at  the  east  end  of  the  pontoon. 

"From  Prairie  du  Chien  this  bridge  goes  over  the  Mississippi 
to  Iowa.  You  may  think  it  a  clumsy  way  to  build  a  bridge; 
but  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Railway  does  not  agree 
with  you,  for  it  is  building  many  bridges  after  this  pattern." 

In  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago,  May  24)  it  is  stated  that 
there  are  only  four  bridges  of  this  kind  in  the  United  States, 
and  that  all  belong  to  the  railway  named  above.  In  a  later 
issue  (June  28)  this  is  corrected  by  the  statement  that  there 
is  a  pontoon  bridge  on  the  Addison  branch  of  the  Rutland 
Railroad,  where  that  road  crosses  Lake  Champlain,  near  Ticon- 
deroga,  N.  Y.     Says  The  Review: 

"The  lake  is  about  half  a  mile  wide  at  the  point  of  crossing, 
and  the  track  is  carried  on  a  pile  trestle,  except  for  a  distance 
of  three  hundred  feet  over  the  boat  channel,  which  gap  is  filled 
by  a  wooden  pontoon  300  feet  in  length  and  26  feet  in  width. 
The  present  pontoon  wras  constructed  in  1902,  under  the 
direction  of  Mr.  Parker  [assistant  engineer  of  the  New  York 
Central],  and  replaced  a  pontoon  of  similar  dimensions  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire. 

"The  variation  in  the  water-level  amounts  to  about  ten  feet, 
wdiich  is  overcome  by  stringers  being  hinged  on  the  pontoon, 
and  also  on  the  trestle  approaches,  the  stringers  on  the  pontoon 
being  raised  and  lowered  by  hydraulic  piston  connected  with  a 
pump  on  the  pontoon." 


ODD  USES  FOR  CLOTH— The  demand  for  textile  fabrics 
for  use  in  various  unexpected  ways  may  be  seen  from  inspection 
of  the  "questions  and  answers"  page  in  a  single  issue  of  The 
Textile  World  Journal  (New  York).  One  correspondent  writes 
for  advice  in  the  finishing  of  textile  material  to  be  used  for 
powder-puffs;  another  inquires  what  fabric  can  best  be  used 
for  an  airplane-runway  in  muddy  airdromes.  A  third  com- 
plains that  his  silk  cloth  "looks  cottony,"  and  wants  to  know 
what  he  shall  do  about  it.  Still  another  desires  information 
regarding  the  water-proofing  powers  of  aluminum  stearate.  The 
editor's  answer  to  the  question  about  the  airplane-runway  is 
interesting,  and  we  quote  it,  as  follows: 

"In  our  opinion,  the  most  available  and  satisfactory  material 
for  use  as  a  runway  for  airplanes  on  muddy  ground  is  coco- 
nut matting,  or  a  somewhat  heavier  material  than  jute-cotton 
bagging.  It  is  possible,  of  course,  that  ordinary  jute-cotton 
bagging  would  be  found  satisfactory  for  light  machines,  or  that 
two  thicknesses  of  this  bagging  superimposed  could  be  used,  for 
heavy  machines  as  well.  However,  it  is  our  impression  that 
coconut  matting  would  be  the  best  all-around  material,  provided 
the   cost   is    not   considered    prohibitive.      If,    as   you    suggest, 
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bamboo  matting  might  be  found  satisfactory,  we  arc  inclined  to 
believe  thai  a  matting  woven  of  willow-withes,  similar  to  that 
which  is  used  for  protecting  the  levee  of  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  from  erosion,  mighl  be  found  satisfactory." 


WHAT   THE   DRAFT   SHOULD   TEACH   US 

FMtOM  ONE-THIRD  to  one-half  of  our  drafted  men 
were  unfit  for  soldiers.  Thirty  per  cent,  were  rejected 
by  their  draft  boards  as  physically  unfit.  Others  were 
thrown  out  at  the  camps.  The  fact  that  this  high  proportion 
of  our  young  men  are  so  far  below  par  as  to  be  unavailable 
for  military  service  is  cause  for  great  anxiety,  Gon.  Leonard 
Wood,  writing  in  Modern  Medicine  (Chicago),  assorts  that  we 
are  not  only  losing  out  from  tho  standpoint  of  military  effi- 
ciency, but  are  wasting  vast  amounts  of  energy  from  that  of 
oconomic  and  industrial  fitness.  There  is  to  bo  a  "war  after 
tho  war,"  we  aro  told — a  contest  for  the  world's  industrial 
supremacy.  In  this  fight  America  is  apparently  handicapped 
heavily  at  tho  outset.  The  remedy,  according  to  General 
Wood,  is  physical  supervision  and  universal  training.  Many 
of  the  physical  defects  found  in  drafted  men  after  they  were 
sent  to  camps  were,  he  says,  of  a  character  which  could  have 
been  easily  corrected  in  early  youth  through  proper  training 
and  exercise.  Others  could  have  been  very  much  benefited. 
We  read : 

"Flat  chests,  spinal  curvaturos  and  deformities,  flat  feet, 
wretched  muscular  development,  defective  tooth,  slow  co- 
ordination of  mind  and  muscle  were  common.  And  this  among 
the  70  per  cent,  who  were  sent  to  us  as  presumably  fit  for  service. 
What  the  condition  of  the  remaining  30  per  cent,  was  can 
readily  be  imagined. 

"Again,  many  men  were  exempted  as  obviously  physically 
unfit,  and  were  not  brought  before  the  boards  for  physical 
examination.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  our  men 
were  unfit  for  field-service  in  war.  This  is  bad  enough  from 
the  military  standpoint,  but  it  is  even  more  serious  from  the 
standpoint  of  industrial  efficiency. 

"Among  the  men  from  the  South  there  was  a  very  large  pro- 
portion of  them  with  hookworm,  with  its  attendant  anemia 
and  sluggishness  of  mind  and  muscle.  Indeed,  the  entire  situ- 
ation was  one  which  indicated  the  need  of  much  broader  and 
deeper  interest  on  the  part  of  the  state  in  the  welfare  of  its 
youth,  the  establishment  of  measures  looking  to  the  building-up 
of  physical  training  and  general  sanitary  supervision  in  public 
schools  and  in  all  places  where  the  youth  come  under  the  super- 
vision and  control  of  the  state.  There  was  also  a  large  per- 
centage  of    vice    diseases,    indicating   the   importance   of   em- 


phasizing the  dangers  to  which  south  is  subjected,  and  the  need 

of  more  thorough  instruction  on  this  point.  Carelessness  con- 
cerning the  person  brought  out  very  forcibly  the  necessity 
of  more  careful  teaching  in  matters  of  personal  hygiene. 

"Certainly  these  facts  indicate  very  clearly  that  we  musl 
wake  up  and  pay  much  more  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral 

developmenl  Of  the  youth  Of  tho  country;  that  we  are  lowing  a. 
large  portion  Of  our  men  from  a  standpoint  of  military  efficiency, 
and  are  subjected  to  enormous  wastage  from  the  standpoint  of 
economic  and  industrial  efficiency.  These  are  losses  which  tho 
nation  can  ill-afford,  in  view  of  the  coming  contest  for  industrial 
supremacy . 

"Then,  again,  if  we  want  sound  children  we  must  have  sound 
parents.  To  insure  this  end,  much  more  thorough  and  intelli- 
gent methods  are  required  in  tho  education  of  OUT  youth.  Much 
has  been  done.      Much  more  must  be  done. 

"We  must  have  thorough  and  careful  physical  supervision 
of  our  children  in  the  schools,  beginning  with  early  youth. 
We  must  carry  this  work  through  systematically.  It,  is  of  vital 
importance  to  the  nation.  With  the  physical  training  must  go 
careful  moral  training. 

"Another  powerful  agency  in  correcting  existing  physical 
defects  will  be  found  in  universal  training  for  national  service. 
This  training  will  include  rigid  physical  supervision  and  intelligent 
effort  to  build  up  poor  physiques  and  to  correct  physical  de- 
ficiencies. This,  however,  will  only  reach  the  boys  and  young 
men.  Our  physical  training  must  be  broad  enough  to  reach  tho 
girls  and  young  women  of  the  land." 


THE  LARGEST  GASOLINE  FIRE-ENGINE  — A  tost  of 
what  is  asserted  to  bo  the  world's  largest  gasoline  motor  fire- 
engine,  made  in  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  June  18  last,  is  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Louisville  Herald.     Says  this  paper: 

"Braving  showers  of  spray  that  let  no  straw  hat  or  Palm  Beach 
suit  go  undampened,  men,  women,  and  children  were  awed  by 
the  powers  of  the  new  equipment  that  roared  and  vibrated  like 
an  airplane  motor  as  it  pumped  thousands  of  gallons  of  water 
into  the  air  every  minute.  .  .  .  'The  spectacular  old-time  fire- 
engine  rolling  down  the  street  with  smoke  pouring  from  its 
funnel  and  steam  hissing  in  its  cylinders  is  passing,'  said  Chief 
Neunschwander  as  he  watched  the  big  motor  doing  the  work  of 
twelve  ordinary  engines.  'With  this  engine  on  duty  in  tho 
business  district  we  are  in  a  position  to  cope  with  nearly  any 
fire.'  At  first  the  apparatus  threw  a  two-and-a-quarter-ineh 
vertical  stream  from  200  to  210  feet  in  tho  air.  Following  this 
exhibition  four-and-a-quarter-inch  streams  wero  thrown  on  to 
Center  Street,  which  is  as  much  work  as  five  ordinary  small 
steam  fire-engines  can  do.  The  third  test  was  the  use  of  four 
'three-way  Siamese  sots,'  divided  into  four  lines  from  the  engine 
to  four  three-way  couplings  and  throwing  twelve  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  streams  of  water  toward  the  heavens  at  once." 
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AN   INTELLECTUAL   ENTENTE   WITH   ENGLAND 


THE  SORRY  HISTORY  of  our  exchange  professorships 
-with  Germany  does  not  daunt  us  in  trying  for  another 
intellectual  entente.  Only  the  object  of  exchange  is  no 
Longer  Germany.  Some  hardy  spirit  has  proposed  an  exchange 
of  newspaper  editors  with  England,  and  the  project  has  enough 
gunpowder  in  it  to  blow  up  two  countries.  A  milder  form  Of 
interevangelization  is  seen  in  Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark's  proposal 
of  "an  intellectual  entente  among  English-speaking  nations — 
particularly  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States." 
The  hand  has  been  held  out  to  us  from  the  other  side  by  such 
men  as  John  Masefield,  Alfred  Noyes,  Cecil  Chesterton,  Ian 
Hay,  John  Galsworthy,  and  Laurence  Housman;  but  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  '"the  American  is  a  lecture-loving  person,"  Mr. 
Clark  can  only  say  that  the  literary  ambassadors  have  up  to  the 
present  **  striven  without  conspicuous  encouragement  from 
Americans."  He  sizes  us  up  as  "suspicious,  I  think — or  a  trifle 
reticent,  and  perhaps  a  bit  apathetic.  The  war  is  over,  we 
reason;  let  us  do  our  best  to  restore  business  relations  and  let 
the  rest  go  hang."  The  one  person  we  seem  eager  to  entice 
-over  here  is  Bernard  Shaw,  and  he  hits  the  entente  project  a 
thump  that  shows  perhaps  more  suspicion  than  good  will. 
"The  only  recipe  for  artificial  ententes  that  I  know  of,"  he  says, 
"is  a  tablespoonful  of  lies  twice  a  day  administered  in  several 
newspapers."  Mr.  Clark  has  a  batch  of  letters  that  he  is  print- 
ing in  the  Xew  York  Sun,  which  show  that  their  writers  have 
another  idea  than  their  Irish  Thersites.  Besides  the  program 
of  lectures,  the  proposals  are  at  most  tentative.  "Some  kind  of 
a  hospitality  club,"  suggests  Mr.  Hugh  Walpole.  Mr.  Zangwill 
would  have  it  ordained  that  "any  book,  article,  or  play  copj-- 
righted  in  either  country  be  ipso  facto  copj^righted  in  both 
countries."  Lord  Dunsany,  indeed,  sees  the  entente  already 
existing,  and  doesn't  set  much  store  on  such  an  unpredictable 
thing  as  literature: 

"At  any  rate,  it  is  clear  that  our  two  countries  now  feel  very 
close  to  each  other,  and  since  they  hold  identical  views  on  such 
things  as  the  drowning  of  women  and  the  bombing  of  children, 
it  is  obviously  to  the  interest  of  humanity  that  they  should 
remain  close,  forming  a  solid  and  formidable  block  of  what 
seems  to  us  the  right  feeling. 

"It  is  pleasant  to  think,  if  the  projected  time-tables  that  I 
read  are  accurate,  that  a  man  by  having  his  breakfast  very  early 
and  his  supper  rather  late  may  now  have  the  one  meal  in  England 
and  the  other  in  America  in  the  same  day;  a  pleasant  change 
after  correspondence  that  has  lately  accustomed  one  to  expect 
an  answer  to  a  letter  in  little  short  of  two  months. 

"That  the  present  feeling  will  continue,  momentarily  ruffled, 
of  course,  by  the  occasional  loss  of  luggage  by  tourists  from 
either  country  and  questions  about  it  in  Congress  and  Parlia- 
ment, I  trust  there  is  little  doubt.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  a 
serious  breach  ever  coming  between  the  two  countries  on  any 
grounds,  short  of  an  emperor  rising  up  in  America,  claiming 
descent  from  heaven,  and  seeking  to  impose  his  divine  will 
upon  England. 

"That  there  will  be  efforts  made  to  estrange  us  I  do  not 
doubt,  and  such  efforts  will  be  well  made,  and  they  will  appeal 
especially  to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each  nation,  holding  up  base- 
ball to  the  ridicule  of  English  cricketers,  and  pointing  out  in 
America  the  futility  of  a  nation  that  can  waste  two  whole  sum- 
mer days  over  one  game  of  cricket.  But  our  present  alliance 
is  based  upon  the  failure  of  all  such  propaganda,  and  we  need  only 
lie  watchful,  not  fearful  of  the  future." 

Swirmerton,  whose  following  here  has  not  yet  become  a  cult, 
points  out  that  "the  danger,  unless  very  sane  people  are  in 
charge,  is  that  sets  and  cliques  in  one  country  might  be  foisted 
on  the  innocent  admirationists  in   the  other."     Mr.    Hewlett's 


personality j  displayed  in  the  following  letter,  must  make  many 
wish  that  he  would  come  on  the  first  ship: 

"Dear  Sir: 

"According  to  my  ideas,  it  is  more  than  time  that  man- 
kind awoke  to  the  fact  that  all  men  are  in  reality  one  kindred, 
having  a  common  origin,  common  rights,  common  duties,  and 
immortality  (as  most  men  believe)  in  common.  The  tie  be- 
tween England  and  America  is  closer  still,  but  on  that  very 
account  it  can  only  be  morally  strengthened  by  a  nearer  ac- 
quaintance. I  don't  know  what  it  is  that  holds  the  two  coun- 
tries apart,  except  that  it  is  the  nature  of  the  stock  from  which 
both  are  descended  to  be  afraid  of  self-expression.  That  which 
we  in  Britain  hold  most  dear  we  are  apt  to  keep  under  lock 
and  key.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  British  are  much  more 
conscious  of  their  American  kinship  than  the  Americans  are  of 
their  British. 

"And  another  thing  which  I  am  sure  Americans  don't  realize 
is  that  we  consider  the  most  British  thing  the  Americans  ever 
did  was  to  rebel  against  and  overthrow  the  tyranny  of  the 
English  'King'  and  Parliament  in  1775.  No  grudge,  therefore, 
on  the  score  of  the  War  of  Independence  should  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  intimacy.  It  is  freely  understood  over  here  that 
the  Americans  could  not  have  done  other  than  they  did,  and  that 
in  that  struggle  for  freedom  the  better*  cause  was  won  by  the 
better  men. 

"I  do  not  see  how  the  cause  you  have  at  heart  can  be  better 
served  than  by  education  in  history  upon  these  times.  Beyond 
education,  again,  I  don't  see  how  you  can  usefully  proceed  any 
further.  As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  the  British  shrink  from 
expressing  their  feelings.  Rhetoric  is  against  the  grain;  the 
mere  fact  that  it  is  forensic  and  hortatory  will  work  against  it- 
Education  and  unrestricted  intercourse  are  the  hope  of  the  future. 

"Yours  sincerely, 

"Maurice  Hewlett." 

Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  feels  that  "a  real  unity  can  only  be 
established  through  the  theater";  and  Mr.  St.  John  G.  Ervine, 
whose  play,  "John  Ferguson,"  is  now  running  so  successfully  in 
New  York,  seems  to  prove  the  principle.  Speaking  for  him- 
self, Mr.  Ervine  says: 

"I  have  always  believed  that  the  passion  for  freedom  which 
animates  people  of  our  language  is  likely  to  prove  the  solvent 
of  old  tyrannies.  It  is,  perhaps,  easier  for  Americans  to  incite 
the  world  to  freedom  than  it  is  for  Englishmen,  because  they 
are  less  entangled  in  ancient  wrongs;  but  I  think  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  in  this  matter  of  liberty  there  is  more  affinity 
between  the  various  members  of  the  English-speaking  com- 
munities than  among  any  other  members  of  the  human  race,  not 
even  excepting  the  French,  altho  I  like  to  think  of  the  people  of 
Alsace  raising  that  banner  with  the  strange  device,  'Here 
Begins  the  Land  of  Liberty,'  on  the  Kehl  Bridge  in  1790. 

"In  the  matter  which  most  nearly  concerns  me,  namely,  the 
wrong  done  to  my  country  of  Ireland  by  England,  I  discover 
a  real  repentance  among  Englishmen;  they  manifest  a  genuine 
spirit  of  good  will  toward  the  Irish  people,  and  are  sincerely- 
anxious  to  fulfil  the  desires  and  petitions  of  our  hearts.  It  is 
not  a  problem  which  can  be  easily  solved,  chiefly  because  Ulster- 
men,  of  whom  I  am  one,  are  reluctant  to  commit  their  great 
enterprises  to  the  governance  of  men  whom  they  consider  to  be 
irresponsible  and  incompetent;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  witli 
the  growth  of  good  will  in  England  and,  please  Heaven,  the 
decline  of  hate  in  Ireland,  a  way  out  of  an  unhappy  situation 
will  be  found.  May  I  add  that  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  not  made  easier  by  behavior  such  as  that  of  the  three  Irish- 
American  delegates  who  lately  chose  to  give  a  display  of  grossly 
bad  manners  in  Ireland? 

"I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  the  English-speaking  people 
have  a  natural  instinct  for  freedom  by  the  fact  that  Bismarck, 
that  hierarch  of  suppression,  disliked  England  as  much  as  he 
disliked  America,  and  that  his  dislike  A\as  based  less  on  the 
Eact  that  British  policy  collided  with  Prussian  policy  as  on  the. 
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lad  that  British  policy  tendod  mom  and  more  toward  demo- 
cratic government,  which  he  despised  and  distrusted.  5Tou 
remember  how  he  buttressed  up  the  eastern  side  of  his  Prussio- 
Acid  Empire  by  an  alliance  with  Czar  Alexander  III.,  whose 
support  he  obtained  by  soaring  him  with  the  specter  of  democ- 
racy stalking  through  England  and  America! 

"Familiarity  with  our  literature  has  helped  to  maintain  a, 
bond  of  some  sort  between  England  and  America;  and  many 
of  us  here  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  learning  to  know 
more  of  America  from  the  works  of  Mr.  Winston  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Edith  Wharton,  Mr.  Ernest  Poole,  and,  1 
would  add,  O.  Henry.  But  there  is  no  means  under 
Heaven  whereby  men  may  so  well  pet  to  know  one 
another  as  by  personal  contact,  and  no  men  so 
quickly  absorb  the  spirit  of  another  race  as  young 
men 

"Dr.  Johnson,  who  was  so  sadly  wrong  about 
America,  but  so  bravoly  right  about  Ireland,  de- 
clared that  'young  men  have  more  virtue  than  old 
men;  they  have  more  generous  instincts  in  every 
respect.'  Very  well,  then!  The  thing  to  do  is 
plain.  Send  your  young  men  here  to  complete 
their  education,  and  give  us  a  chance  to  send  our 
young  men  to  you  to  complete  theirs.  As  for  the 
old  men,  fractious  and  antagonizing,  let  us  leave 
them  to  God,  before  whom  they  must  soon  appear, 
for,  as  your  Lowell  puts  it  in  '  The  Biglow  Papers,' 

.    .    .    you've  got  to  git  up  airly 
Ef  you  want  to  take  in  God. 

"I  am  going  to  America  in  January  of  1920,  and 
I  look  forward  to  meeting  you  again. 
"Sincerely, 

"St.  John  Ervine." 


was  any  possibility  of  their  finding  a  permanent  home  in  the 
British  Museum,  but  are  afraid  that  prices  will  range  tar  be- 
yond the  modest  means  of  the  nation.  Mr,  fates  Thompson 
has  already  provided  for  a  permanent  memorial  of  his  collection 
by  presenting  two  of  his  finest  manuscripts  to  London  and 
Cambridge,  an  act  of  princely  generosity." 

The  implied  compliment  to  the  taste  of  our  millionaires  is 

probably  based  on  the  possession  of  money  rather  than  a 
known    thirst    for     medieval     manuscripts,     tho     they    may    be 
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THE  HIGH  PRICES  of  pictures  by  the 
great  masters,  and  of  rare  books  by  great 
or  even  little  writers,  have  given  us  so  many 
thrills  in  the  past  that  we  refuse  to  be  moved  by 
any  further  extravagance.  Ten  thousand  dollars 
was  thought  by  one  man  at  least  not  too  much  to 
pay  for  a  copy  of  "Gammer  Gurton's  Needle," 
which  in  its  triviality  is  almost  unreadable,  but 
which  carries  the  bibliographical  honor  of  being  the 
earliest  printed  comedy  in  the  English  language. 
Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  great  canvas  representing 
"Mrs.  Siddons  as  the  Tragic  Muse"  was  put  up  at 
auction  a  few  weeks  ago  in  London  and  knocked 
down  for  £52,000,  which  is  difficult  to  translate 
into  dollars,  as  the  value  of  the  pound  is  now 
fluctuating  at  a  value  nearer  four  dollars  than 
five.  It  is  reported,  tho,  that  its  owner,  the  Duke 
of  Westminster,  bought  it  in  because  it  did  not 
achieve  the  reserve  price  of  £60,000.  Not  many 
of  our  boasted  millionaires  have  paid  beyond 
$100,000  for  a  single  picture;  but  the  bogy  of  the 
American  octopus  is  invoked  in  England  when- 
ever a  great  work  of  art  comes  into  the  market. 
It  was  done  not  long  since  when  a  collection  of 
medieval  manuscripts  were  sold  in  London,  and  one 
of  these,  a  Book  of  Hours,  fetched  £11,800.  Mr.  Yates  Thomp- 
son, the  owner  of  these  works,  has  devoted  his  energies  for  many 
years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  finest  medieval  illuminated  man- 
uscripts that  could  be  obtained,  says  the  London  Athenceum, 
"limiting  the  nutnber  to  one  hundred,  and  weeding  out,  as 
each  new  treasure  was  added  to  it,  the  least  desirable  of  those 
already  in  his  possession."  Twenty-eight  of  his  collection  were 
offered  in  the  present  sale.  This  same  journal,  when  speaking 
of  the  announced  sale,  sounded  the  usual  dolorous  note: 

"Every  manuscript  is  a  museum  specimen,  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately  pass  into  public  hands, 
most  probably  in  America.     We  should  be  glad  to  think  there 
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"THE   MOST   MAGNIFICENT   BOOK   IN  THE   WORLD," 

In  the  previous  owner's  judgment.    It  is  the  first  complete  "  Aristotle  "  (1483),  with 

the  philosopher  seated  on  a  rock  in  a  black  cap  and  long  white  gown  teaching  the 

Cordovan  Avcrrhoes.    It  sold  for  £2,900. 


depended   on    to    ponder    this    statement    of    the    Athenaeum's 
bibliographer: 

"The  value  of  a  first-class  illuminated  manuscript  can  not  be 
estimated.  It  is  unique,  in  the  sense  that  no  printed  book  can 
ever  be;  and  we  have  seen  lately  to  what  extent  the  price  of  a 
'unique'  printed  book  can  rise.  It  is  a  work  of  complete  and 
exquisite  artistry  within  its  own  limits,  and  tho  we  can  rarely 
give  a  name  to  the  artist,  its  beauty  and  authenticity  are  not 
diminished  thereby.  It  may  be,  and  in  the  present  case  often 
is,  of  first-rate  historical  interest,  opening  a  window  into  the 
life  of  the  past,  through  which  we  may  see  our  forefathers  in 
their  habits  as  they  lived.  It  is,  many  times  over,  more  worth 
having  than  any  picture  save  by  one  of  the  great  masters  of 
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the  world,  a  continual  joy   to  the  possessor.     The  due  praise 
of  illuminated  manuscripts  has  yet  to  be  sung." 

One  of  the  manuscripts,  the  "Hours  of  Jeanne  II.,  Queen  of 
Navarre,"  has  a  peculiar  interest  at  the  present  time.  It  is  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  assigned  to  dates  between  1336  and 
1348,  and  contains  seventy-eight  large  miniatures.  The  one 
we  reproduce  represents  St.  Louis  at  the  age  of  eleven  going 
to  Reims  to  be  crowned.  "The  little  King  is  with  his  mother, 
Blanche   of    Castile,  in   a    rich-tilted    wagon,  accompanied  by 


THE   GEM   OF   THE   YATES    THOMPSON   COLLECTION. 

The  young   St.  Louis   going   to   Reims  to   be  crowned.     The   book 
containing  this  page  brought  £11,800. 




t 


nobles  on  horseback."     Some  of   the  other  Specimens   are  thus 
described  in  The  Athenaeum: 

"Mr.  Yates  Thompson's  personaileaning,  we  should  imagine, 
is  toward  the  Anglo-French  illumination  and  decoration  of  the 
fifteenth  century;  at  any  rate,  fourteen  out  of  the  twenty-eight 
here  offered  for  sale  are  fifteenth-  and  sixteenth-century,  and  this 
represents  fairly  enough  his  whole  collection.  Some  of  them, 
however,  belong  to  other  schools:  lot  23  is  a  fine  piece  of  Sa- 
markand work,  prepared  for  presentation  to  the  grandson  of 
Tamerlane  in  1410,  while  lot  17,  of  which  the  title  is  wrongly 
given,  is  a  South-Italian  manuscript  of  a  rather  poor  text  of  the 
Secretum  Secretorum;  lot  16,  a  Florentine  illuminated  copy  of 
the  Tesoro  of  Brunetto  Latini,  with  an  Italian  translation  of 
the  Secretum  and  other  tracts;  lot  18,  another  Florentine  manu- 
script of  the  Sonnets  and  Triumphs  of  Petrarch,  and  lot  26,  a 
fine  manuscript  of  the;  Latin  version  of  Polybius,  decorated 
with  initials  and  bloomers,  in  the  original  binding.  Another 
Italian  hook,  much  earlier  in  character,  is  lot  14,  a  profusely 
illustrated  History  of  Troy,  executed  in  Venice  about  1350. 
Turning  to  the  French  manuscripts — lot  9  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
late  fifteenth-century  work,  with  five  very  fine  illuminations 
and  some  quite  characteristic  borders.  It  is  undoubtedly 
Paris  work 

"  Lots  6  and  7  are  the  most  interesting  historically  in  the 
sale,  while  being  excellent  specimens  of  the  art  of  Anglo- 
French  illumination  in  the  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
They  are  the  books  of  Hours  of  John  Talbot,  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury, and  Margaret  Beauchamp,  whom  he  married  in  1433. 
It  is  difficult  to  resist  the  internal  evidence  that  these  books 


were  written  in  Normandy,  but  the  minor  ornament  has  much 
resemblance  to  English  work  of  the  time,  and  the  illuminations 
resemble  to  some  degree  those  of  the  great  Shrewsbury  book  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  Talbot  Hours  seem  to  have  been 
taken  when  he  was  killed  near  Bordeaux  in  1453,  and  only  reap- 
peared in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  at  Nantes;  the 
Beauchamp  Hours  disappear,  perhaps  falling  into  the  hands  of 
a  votary  of  Sion  House,  at  Sheen,  until  1610,  when  they  are 
found  in  Luxembourg.  The  sale  contains  two  fine  but  different 
examples  of  sixteenth-century  work:  a  manuscript  written  for 
Giuliano  de'  Medici,  and  a  French  Burgundian  manuscript  of 
the  Life  of  Christ,  the  other  part  of  which  is  in  the  Cathedral 
of  Lyons. 

"  Considerable  competition  among  American  buyers  may  be 
expected  for  lots  27  and  28,  the  first  giving  the  earliest  cor- 
rect representation  of  Newfoundland,  the  second  a  Portolano 
of  a  little  later  date.  The  sale  closes  with  two  printed  books 
on  vellum:  the  Aldine  Theocritus  of  1495,  with  a  picture  (per- 
haps by  Diirer,  since  it  is  a  Pirkheimer  book)  of  two  peasants 
playing  a  viol  and  pipes  respectively,  and  the  Asolano  Aristotle 
of  1483,.  in  two  volumes,  which  is  certainly  a  very  fine  book 
indeed,  tho  we  can  not  go  quite  so  far  in  its  praise  as  its  owner." 


TRAFFICKING   THE   COUNTRY'S   HONOR 
IN   POST-CARDS 

PICTURE  POST-CARDS  are  the  straws  which  tell  which 
way  the  wind  of  popular  feeling  blows.  They  also  seem 
to  tell  how  insensible  that  popular  feeling  may  be,  for 
we  are  told  that  Germans  in  Cologne  are  selling  to  their  con- 
querors post-cards  that  picture  the  bitterest  moments  of  their 
defeat.  What  is  the  character  of  the  German  mentality  that 
can  compass  these  things?  asks  Canon  Meyrick  in  The  Daily 
Chronicle  (London).  Is  it  "pride  struggling  for  expression" 
which,  removing  all  else,  thrusts  "these  symbols  of  broken  hopes 
before  the  eyes  of  an  English  visitor,"  or  is  it  "mere  insensi- 
bility, a  lack  of  something  akin  to  humor  and  akin  to  shame," 
which  invites  the  "Englishman  to  ponder  and  moralize  on  the 
crusht  power  of  Kaiserism  "?  Or  is  it  possible,  asks  this  English 
traveler  in  the  Rhine  country,  perhaps  remembering  the  frequent 
German  taunts  against  the  "commercial"  nation,  "that  deeper 
than  Kaiserism,  deeper  than  militarism,  is  the  commercial 
spirit"?  To  help  toward  the  answer,  he  gives  us  an  account  of 
his  discoveries: 

"In  the  first  shop  I  entered — strangers  in  a  strange  land 
usually  find  their  way  to  a  post-card  shop — I  was  offered  for  half 
a  mark  many  pictures  which,  had  I  been  a  German,  I  would 
rather  have  cut  off  my  right  hand  than  sell  to  a  representative 
of  the  accursed  conquerors. 

"There  was  a  picture  of  a  rabble — the  conquered  German 
Army,  whose  guns  and  lorries  were  lying,  like  leaves  in  Vallotn- 
brosa,  on  all  the  main  roads  westward  of  Cologne — entering  the 
city  in  the  day  of  their  defeat.  It  was  a  picture  for  a  sorrowful 
but  generous  lover  of  the  Fatherland  to  cherish  secretly  and 
sadly,  in  the  spirit  that  inspired  conquered  Romans  to  thank  the 
surviving  consul  who  escaped  from  the  disaster  of  Canne  for 
not  having  despaired  of  the  Republic;  but  it  was  hardly  a 
picture  to  ask  an  Englishman  to  send  home.  One  began  to 
wonder  what  the  word  'pride'  connoted  in  the  mind  of  the 
German  trader. 

"The  pictures  which  followed  did  not  help  in  the  solution 
of  the  problem.  Here  was  one  of  the  British  cavalry  entering 
the  city.  Imagine  Rome  perpetuating  the  picture  of  her 
citizens  flying  before  the  conquering  Gaul  to  the  Capitol!  The 
senators  in  their  pride  died,  each  on  his  accustomed  throne, 
in  all  his  robes  of  office.  The  modern  tradesman  sells  to  his 
enemy  the  picture  of  defeat. 

"Here  is  another  photograph.  The  British  infantry  have 
just  marched  into  Cologne,  and  are  resting  in  the  great  square 
west  of  the  Cathedral.  The  mighty  facade,  with  its  great 
towers,  immense  portal,  and  central  light,  makes  a  fine  hack- 
ground  for  our  Army.  But  imagine  a  conquered  Londoner 
glorying  in  the  Abbey  or  St.  Paul's  as  a  beautiful  background 
for  an  invading  conqueror! 

"Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  photograph  of  all  for  a  German 
to  wish  to  sell  to  an  Englishman  was  a  picture  of  a  great  pre- 
war review  in  the  Newmarket — a  beautiful  square  in  the  very 
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heart  of  the  city — remarkable  for  this  reason:  You  could  carry 
that  picture  of  German  militarism  in  all  its  pomp  and  pride  to 
that  very  Newmarket  and  find  the  great  square  still  occupied 

li\  tlr.'  old  machine;  but  the  machine  is  broken  and  the  pomp 
and  pride  have  lied.  When  I  first  saw  that  square  it  was  en- 
tirely tilled  with  military  lorries,  captured  from  the  Germans, 
and  the,  only  soldiers  on  duty  were  a  few  Britishers,  who,  guard- 
ing the  lorries,  were  quite  unconsciously  occupying  the  old 
Mekka  of  German  pride. 

"Yet  the  German  tradesman  does  not  seem  to  appreciate  the 
irony  of  the  situation.  He  assures  you  that  the  Newmarket 
will  be  found  at  the  third  turning  to  the  right,  lie  apparently 
has  no  "host  of  a  suspicion  that-  lie  is  directing  you  to  a  ^real- 
symbol  of  his  country's  downfall,  or  that:  he  has  sold  for  half  a 
ma  k  a  parable  of  judgment  on  Bernhardi  and  his  clan. 

"Is  it  possible  that  deeper  than  Kaiserism,  deeper  than 
militarism,  is  the  commercial  spirit?  Was  Kaiser  worship  at 
heart  Mammon  worship  and  little  more?  The  Kaiser's  throne 
is  empty — what  matters  if  commerce  flourishes?  The  glory 
has  departed  from  Hindenburg.  What  matters?  We  still 
have  the  Fatherland. 

"1  suspect  that  the  German  loves  commerce  more  than  the 
Kaiser,  and  the  beauty  of  his  Fatherland  far  more  than  the 
glory  of  Hindenburg." 


FUSTIAN   FROM   GERMAN   PROFESSORS 

WHEN  THE  GERMAN  UNIVERSITIES  uttered 
their  pronouncements  in  the  early  days  of  the  war  they 
did  so  in  the  name  of  Kidtur.  It  took  us  a  long  time 
to  find  out  just  what  this  term  signified.  It  was  waved  in  our 
faces  like  a  banner  which  was  supposed  to  dazzle  us  into  un- 
questioning worship.  Now,  at  least,  these  same  universities 
take  more  pains  to  define,  and  speak  of  themselves  as  "pro- 
tectresses of  the  eternal  worth  of  civilization  and  morality," 
also  of  "truth  and  uprightness."  Blistering  replies  from  Allied 
lands  answered  the  full-blown  pretentions  of  that  earlier  day, 
but  now  they  get  a  scorching  answer  in  their  own  household. 
A  communication  relative  to  peace  conditions  seems  to  have 
recently  been  issued  from  Gottingen  in  the  name  of  German 
universities,  the  substance  of  which  is  passed  on  with  withering 
comment  by  the  Berliner  Tageblatt.  First,  here  is  what  they 
had  to  say,  as  the  Tageblatt  restates  it: 

"The  German  universities,  as  protectresses  of  the  eternal  worth 
of  civilization  and  morality,  utter  the  sharpest  possible  protest 
against  the  unchivalric,  unnecessary,  and  inhuman  method  of 
waging  war  which  consists  in  inflicting  starvation  and  misery. 
They  appeal  against  this  to  the  conscience  of  the  world.  The 
German  universities,  as  protectresses  of  German  history  and 
culture,  utter  a  no  less  sharp  protest  against  that  which  is 
opposed  to  the  principle  of  nationality  and  the  widely  preached 
principle  of  self-determination — all  this  being  involved  in  the 
taking  away  of  German  territory  with  a  German  population 
in  great  parts  of  the  north  and  east  Marches,  in  Alsace-Lorraine, 
and  in  the  Sarre  region.  They  designate  that  as  especially  an 
assault  upon  Kidtur  which  abandons  a  strongly  developed 
German  civilization  in  the  east  to  a  foreign  population  and  an 
unorganized  state.  They  appeal  against  all  this  to  the  spirit 
of  history. 

"The  German  universities,  as  protectresses  of  truth  and  up- 
rightness, lodge  most  expressly  a  protest  against  this,  namely, 
that  the  elementary  wars  of  nationalities,  assumedly  to  attain 
self-government  and  economic  existence,  really  mask  a  ruth- 
less policy  of  force — a  moral  assault  upon  each  individual 
people. 

"It  is  unexampled  in  the  modern  history  of  the  nations  of 
culture  that  peoples  who  have  been  overcome  in  a  heroic  war 
should  be  punished  by  a  hideously  mounting  misery  of  war  and 
blockade,  by  means  of  a  continuing  defenselessness  and  a  con- 
tinuous economic  fettering;  and  not  only  this,  but  through 
looting  from  them  of  colonies  acquired  in  times  of  peace  and 
the  laying  upon  them  of  unfulfillable  conditions  of  peace.  The 
German  universities  designate  this  as  irreconcilable  with  the 
obligations  of  duty  and  the  sense  of  honor  of  every  people  that 
their  hereditary  or  elected  leaders  should  be  subjected  to  a  trial 
at  the  hand  of  foreign  Powers.  Against  this  they  appeal  to  the 
sense  of  honor  and  the  sense  of  right  of  all  nations." 


Editorial  comment  which  follows  seems  to  bear  out  a  Com- 
plaint    recently    raised    by    a,    university    professor    that     in    the 

modern  German  state  members  of  his  calling  arc  ranked  of  less 

account  than   the  scene-shifters  in   the  theater: 

"We   are   of   the   opinion    that    in    the   flghl    against    the   peace 

conditions  imposed  by  the  Entente  this  manifesto  of  i he  universi- 
ties is  at  least  superfluous.  It  does  not  (ii  in  with  nor  strengthen 
at  all  the  position  of  the  pronouncement  <>r  all  German  nationals 
and  Qon-annexationists  who  have  appealed  for  a  peace  of  justice 
and    have    protested    against    a    peace    of    force.     The    German 


A  GAME   OF  PERSIAN    POLO. 

This  illustration  shows  that  polo  was  played  in  Persia  as  early  as 
1410.  The  manuscript  containing  it  fetched  £5,000  in  the  Yates 
Thompson  sale,  and  was  originally  made  for  Tamerlane's  grandson. 


universities  can  too  easily  be  answered  to  the  effect  that  a  great 
number  of  their  professors,  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  were 
so  hostile  to  Kidtur,  so  senseless,  so  vain,  and  so  haughty  as  to 
have  scorned  justice  by  demanding  the  enslaving  of  foreign 
people  and  the  annexation  of  foreign  territory  in  just  the  manner 
that  the  leaders  of  the  Entente  are  doing.  The  'protectresses 
of  the  eternal  worth  of  civilization  and  morality,'  who  are  also 
the  'protectresses  of  truth  and  righteousness,'  would  be  doing 
good  service  if  they  could  prove  that  most  of  the  professors 
were  true  to  these  ideals,  and  if  they  can  bring  this  matter  to 
proof  we  recommend  to  them  the  study  among  other  docu- 
ments of  those  which  were  signed  by  several  hundred  university 
teachers,  which  were  a  clear  expression  of  a  ruthless  policy 
of  force. 

"The  fight  against  the  hideous,  unacceptable  peace  condi- 
tions of  the  Entente  can  be  carried  on  to-day  only  by  those 
who  earlier,  when  Germany  appeared  to  be  victorious,  fought 
for  the  idea  that  might  can  not  be  put  before  right.  It  is  a 
thing  most  regrettable  that  the  most  of  the  German  university 
professors  were  favorable  to  entirely  different  ideas." 


PICKING   FLAWS   IN   THE   MINISTRY 


THE  MINISTRY  is  one  of  those  institutions  that  are 
periodically  examined  and  usually  found  wanting. 
All  kinds  of  missiles,  save  gold  nuggets,  are  thrown  at 
its  members.  The  Baptists  are  troubled  because  their  ministry 
is  deteriorating  in  education,  and  an  effort  was  recently  made 
toward  "standardization."  Six  States,  reports  The  Standard 
(Baptist,  Chicago),  have  formed  State  committees  on  ordina- 
tion, while  certain  other  States  have  "permanent  councils 
and. advisory  committees"  to  act  on  the  scholastic  qualifications 
of  candidates  for  the  ministry.  Too  many  States,  it  is  charged, 
"are  still  following  the  independent  plan  where  the  local  church 
practically  goes  ahead  and  does  'that  which  is  right  in  its  own 
eyes."  The  committee  urging  standardization,  headed  by 
Dr.  T.  J.  Villers,  declares  that  "the  utter  lack  of  uniformity  in 
this  gravely  important  matter  calls  urgently  tor  immediate 
remedial  cooperation."  The  Standard  presents  some  state- 
ments that  seem  to  support  this  plea: 

"Twenty-eight  States  report  133  ordinations,  only  twenty- 
nine  of  wrhich  met  the  requirements  of  the  Northern  Baptist 
Convention  standard,  sixteen  of  the  twenty-nine  being  in  one 
State.  Of  the  remaining  104  only  a  comparatively  small 
number  had  a  fairly  good  education.  Every  one  of  the  five 
men  ordained  in  one  State,  according  to  the  State  superintendent, 
was  'poorly  equipped  for  the  ministry.'  Another  superin- 
tendent states  that  seven  candidates,  with  wholly  inadequate 
preparation,  were  by  the  influence  of  friends  pushed  through 
councils  altogether  lacking  in  backbone.  In  another  State, 
where  'every  local  church  ordains  whom  it  pleases,'  ten  persons 
had  'hands  suddenly  laid  on  them.'     And  so  the  story  goes. 

"When  will  we  wake  up  to  the  fact  that  there  are  scores  of 
badly  prepared  men,  and  often  pervertedly  prepared  men,  that 
are  seeping  into  our  Baptist  ministry  and  slowly  but  surely 
affecting  a  certain  and  not  inconsiderable  segment  of  our  church 
life?  Some  are  saying  already  that  when  we  really  wake  up,  it 
will  be  too  late.  We  are  unwilling  *to  believe  that  immediate 
efforts  to  remedy  the  situation  will  prove  futile,  but  the  serious- 
ness of  the  conditions  confronting  us  in  many  State  conventions 
can  not  be  overstated. 

"We  wish  that  the  strong  report  presented  by  Dr.  Villers 
through  this  committee  might  be  read  and  discust  in 
every  Baptist  association  throughout  the  country.  We  ought, 
in  the  words  of  the  report,  'insistently  and  persistently  to 
agitate,  and  advocate,  and  educate  until  every  State  is  brought 
into  line,  not  only  in  a  standardized  ordination  program,  but 
also  in  a  convention- wide  system  of  certification  of  ministerial 
good  standing.'" 

The  Reformed  Church  Messenger  (Philadelphia)  reports  for 
its  denomination  that  a  current  criticism  is  being  brought  against 
the  business  qualifications  of  its  clergy.  This  state  of  affairs 
is  alleged  as  the  reason  "why  so  many  churches  are  run  in  such 
a  poor  manner."  But  the  report  does  not  get  the  support  of 
The  Messenger,  which  sees  just  the  opposite,  in  fact: 

"  It  is  a  question  as  to  whether  any  group  of  men  make  better 
use  of  what  they  have  than  the  ministers.  Many  of  them  could 
give  pointers  to  some  financiers  on  how  to  make  ends  meet. 

"In  a  certain  minister's  family,  one  who  had  to  do  with  the 
education  of  the  children  of  the  family  remarked  that  they  all 
seemed  to  be  exceptionally  bright  in  mathematics,  to  which  the 
minister's  wife  replied  that  she  could  well  understand  why  this 
was,  for  throughout  her  life  from  the  time  she  became  a  minister's 
wife  until  the  children  were  born,  and  subsequent  thereto,  one 
of  the  chief  things  she  had  to  do  was  to  plan  and  scheme  how  to 
make  five  dollars  do  the  work  of  ten  dollars,  and  she  was  there- 
fore sure  that  the  mathematical  superiority  was  due  to  the  way 
she  and  her  husband  had  to  manage  the  family  finances.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  the  facts  are  that  the  leaders  in  certain  large 
enterprises  are  clergymen.     For  example,  some  of  the  leading 


men  that  John  D.  Rockefeller  has  selected  to  carry  out  his  big 
ideas  have  come  from  the  ranks  of  the  ministry.  John  D.  has 
shown  that  he  has  been  a  pretty  good  judge  of  men.  Further- 
more, the  heads  of  the  various  colleges  and  universities  of  our 
land  have  been  in  most  cases  clergymen,  and  if  the  managetnent 
of  such  institutions  does  not  require  ability  of  such  a  high  order, 
both  that  which  is  executive  and  that  which  is  financial,  reports 
have  not  been  true,  and  furthermore,  most  of  the  great  boards 
of  the  churches,  such  as  the  mission  and  publication  boards, 
have  largely  been  guided  and  directed  by  men  who  are  clergymen. 

"The  Presbyterian  Ministers'  Fund,  the  most  successful  and 
highly  prosperous  corporation,  if  not  the  largest  in  its  assets, 
in  the  insurance  line,  has  as  its  head  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Perry  S.  Allen.  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Henry  in  his  management 
of  the  Presbyterian  Publication  Board  is  another  example. 
Rev.  Dr.  A.  J.  Roland,  of  the  Baptist  Church,  and  our  own 
secretary,  Dr.  R.  W.  Miller,  are  other  instances.  If  Dr.  Miller 
had  devoted  the  same  amount  of  energy  to  affairs  of  business  that 
he  has  given  to  the  affairs  of  the  publication  interests  of  the 
Reformed  Church  he  would  be  classed  among  the  big  business 
men  of  our  city. 

"The  difficulty  in  many  a  congregation  is  not  that  the  pastor 
is  not  a  good  business  man,  but  that  there  are  oftentimes  two 
or  three  close-fisted,  hard-headed  business  men  who  lack  vision 
and  faith  and  unfortunately  nullify  the  leadership  of  the  pastor. 
They  may  not  mean  to  do  so,  and  probably  would  resent  the 
statement  that  they  were  doing  so,  but  instead  of  responding 
and  measuring  up  in  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  as  they  come 
before  the  local  congregation,  they  adopt  a  picayune  policy, 
and  instead  of  coming  forward  and  responding  with  a  degree  of 
liberality  and  generosity,  they  measure  up  to  those  whom  in  the 
business  world  they  would  not  consider  in  their  class.  It  is  this 
kind  of  following  rather  than  poor  leadership  that  is  responsi- 
ble for  many  able  congregations  failing  to  take  their  share  of  the 
burden  for  Kingdom  extension.  What  is  needed  is  that  the 
officers  of  all  our  churches  should  join  the  Boosters'  Club  and 
vacate  the  seats  so  often  held  in  the  Knockers'  Fraternity.  Try 
this  in  your  congregation,  and  see  whether  the  pastor  and  people 
do  not  respond  in  splendid  fashion  and  whether  all  do  not 
recognize  that  a  new  day  has  come  and  a  new  era  has  begun 
in  the  history  of  your  church." 

From  another  angle  comes  a  sweeping  charge  that  puts  the 
ministry  in  a  class  of  non-effectives,  particularly  in  relation  to 
the  war.  Mr.  William  T.  Ellis  is  quoted  by  The  Christian 
Work  (New  York)  as  saying: 

"It  is  notorious  that  during  the  past  five  years  of  spiritual 
agony  throughout  the  whole  earth  there  has  been  no  one  clear, 
strong,  arresting  voice  heard  in  the  Christian  pulpits  of  the  world. 
We  have  had  to  look  to  the  laity  for  our  prophetic  messages. 
One  reason  why  society  is  in  a  state  approaching  chaos  has  been 
the  collapse  of  great  spiritual  leadership.  .  .  .  The  mass  of  man- 
kind ignore  them  as  mild  creatures  who  are  ineffective  except  as 
killjoys.  The  drift  of  decades  has  steadily  shoved  him  to  one 
side  as  a  non-essential." 

This  statement  coupled  with  one  made  by  an  evangelist — 
"an  imitator  of  Billy  Sunday" — that  preachers  were  '"crooks 
and  grafters,"  leads  The  Christian  Work  to  put  some  questions: 

"Is  there  any  just  ground  for  this  criticism?  Is  the  charge 
that  the  ministry  is  decadent  true?  Is  it  true,  as  Mr.  Ellis 
states,  that  'there  is  a  strange  unrelatedness  between  the 
average  pulpit  utterance  and  the  life  of  the  community?'  Has 
the  minister  lost  his  place  of  leadership  in  the  moral  and 
spiritual  realm  in  the  United  States?  The  writer  feels 
that  he  has  very  good  foundation  for  giving  an  answer  to 
the  question:  'Is  the  ministry  decadent'.''  lie  is  not  only  a 
student  of  church  history,  but  for  years  lias  been  in  daily  con- 
tact with  thousands  of  ministers  all  over  I  lie  United  States. 
In  the  past  three  years,  during  the  period  of  greatest  stress  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  we  have  met  with  the  ministers  of  a 
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hundred  and  seventy-five  Americas  cities.    We  have  heard  the 
message?  from  the  pulpits  from  tho  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
"We  believe  that  there  was  never  a  baser  nor  more  ungrounded 

slander  than  that  against  Hie  ministry  of  to-day.  Never  was 
the  quality  of  leadership  on  the  part  of  ministers  higher  than  it 
is  to-day.  In  every  community  wo  have  found  the  preachers 
relating  their  messages  to  the  vital  things  of  community  life. 
As  at  no  previous  time  in  history  were  there  so  many  ministers 
earnestly  trying  to  apply  tho  principles  of  Jesus  to  every-day 
life,  both  individual  and  social.  Ministers  of  to-day  are  not 
being  bound  by  tradition.  They  are  the  leaven  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  in  every  community.  The  voices  of  God's  prophets  are 
not  silent  in  this  hour  of  world  crisis.  They  can  not  be  bribed 
nor  bought,  and  they  are  not  mollycoddles  nor  weaklings.  Of 
course,  there  are  exceptions,  but,  thank  God,  they  are  not 
numerous.  Those  who  prate  about  the  decadence  of  the  min- 
istry ought  to  attend  church  oftener.  Again  and  again  during 
the  past  few  weeks  the  writer  has  found  churches  in  widely 
scattered  sections  of  the  country  that  could  not  contain  the 
people  who  wanted  to  hear  God's  message  from  the  pulpit." 


PROTESTANT   FEARS    OVER   IRELAND 

A  PROTESTANT  VIEW  OF  THE  IRISH  SITUATION 
is  presented  by  "one  of  our  well-known  and  successful 
-  army  chaplains"  in  a  letter  which  The  Congregalionalist 
(Boston)  prints.  It  is  put  forward  as  a  warning  of  possible 
friction  between  England  and  America.  It  is  perhaps  well 
known  that  "recent  American — or  rather  Irish- American — 
interferences  with  the  delicate  and  difficult  relations  of  Great 
Britain  to  its  uneasy  and  reluctant  member,  Ireland,  have 
somewhat  endangered  good  feeling  toward  us  in  England." 
The  results  of  Mr.  De  Valera's  visit  to  America  are  yet  to  be 
determined  in  their  effect  upon  England.  The  realities  of  the 
various  dangers  confronting  us  are  emphasized,  thinks  The 
Congregalionalist,  in  the  letter  which  it  quotes,  whatever  the 
ultimate  validity  of  the  judgments  contained  therein: 

"I  am  just  back  from  two  weeks  in  England  and  Ireland, 
where  I  saw  much  of  the  Sinn-Fein  movement  and  had  good 
opportunity  to  study  the  present  situation.  It  really  is  serious, 
especially  in  its  implication  of  America.  Last  Friday  I  was 
present  at  a  big  open-air  Sinn-Fein  gathering  of  four  counties  of 
Ulster,  where  the  population  is  about  half  and  half  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  Two  prominent  speakers  addrest  them,  one  of 
whom  had  been  in  prison  in  Dublin.  He  was  eloquent  and 
earnest,  of  the  stuff  of  which  martyrs  are  made,  and  I  liked  the 
man  tho  I  disagreed  with  his  position.  The  man  that  presided 
and  introduced  the  speakers  closed  his  remarks  with  these  words : 
'Sinn  Fein  means  Ireland  for  Ireland,  or  in  other  words,  Ireland 
for  the  Pope.'  I  heard  these  words  myself.  The  second  speaker 
declared  that  the  Irish  now  controlled  America  by  both  direct 
and  indirect  means  and  that  America  would  be  compelled  by 
means  which  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  divulge  to  force  England 
to  make  Ireland  free.  He  emphasized  the  resolution  passed 
by  our  Senate  and  declared  that  to  be  but  the  beginning  of 
greater  things  to  follow.  He  stated  that  certain  agencies  could 
precipitate  war  between  England  and  America,  whenever  it 
might  seem  necessary.  He  was  intensely  bitter  against  England 
and  said  that  the  Irish  held  the  balance  of  power  in  America 
and  that  the  whole  Catholic  organization  is  with  them. 

"I  talked  with  many  classes  of  people:  Dr.  Montgomery, 
president  of  the  Presbyterian  Assembly  of  Ireland:  Dr.  Park, 
and  many  other  Belfast  men  of  standing.  They  realize  that 
the  situation  is  serious,  and  especially  in  view  of  Ryan's  report. 
I  told  them  the  time  had  come  when  the  true  facts  should  be 
given  to  America  in  justice  to  both  America  and  themselves. 
I  am  sending  a  portion  of  these  in  the  enclosed  paper,  which 
I  believe  you  will  be  glad  to  have.  The  Protestants,  tho  but  one- 
fourth  of  the  population,  furnish  three-quarters  of  the  revenues. 
Many  stated  the  same  belief  which  Dr.  Van  Allen,  of  Boston, 
who  is  in  my  camp  with  the  '  Y '  recently  declared  to  be  his — 
that  the  Vatican  in  Italy  finds  itself  in  an  embarrassing  situation 
following  the  war,  that  change  of  location  is  necessary,  and 
that  Ireland  is  to  be  the  place.  They  believe  this  to  be  the 
ultimate  objective.  Were  it  merely  a  political  question  they 
would  be  willing  to  let  it  be  tried  out,  tho  that  could  bring  no 
material  benefit.  I  had  a  long  talk  with  an  English  priest,  a 
fine  fellow,  and  he,  defending  England,  stated  that  the  move- 


ment is  at  least  90  per  cent,  a  religious  question.  ...  In  En- 
gland Cccling  is  nil  her  intense  at  the  net  ion  of  our  Senate  and  the 
suggestion  that  we  will  meddle,  whether  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  her  internal  affairs." 

In  view  of  this  situation,  adds  The  Congregationaliai  on  its 
own  authority,  however  important,  wc  may  regard  the  speedy 
solution  of  the  Irish  question  we  must,  not,  forget  that  our 
interest  in  it  is  largely  because!  it,  hinders  a  cordial  relation  of 
partnership  between  Great  Britain  and  America  in  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  not  because  we  wish  to  interfere  with  tho 
internal  affairs  of  the  British  Empire  or  forget  that  Kngland 
also  must  be  consulted  in  the  future  settlement. 


GERMAN   MISSIONS   AND   THE   TREATY 

MORE  THAN  one  and  a  half  million  candidates  for 
baptism  will  lose  their  spiritual  guides  and  run  the 
danger  of  backsliding,  German  leaders  fear,  as  a 
result  of  Article  438  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  which  deals  with 
Germany's  religious  missions.  These  leaders,  whose  fears  were 
formulated  by  Count  Brockdorff-Rantzau  in  a  protest  pre- 
sented to  the  Allied  Peace  Commission  on  May  18,  interpret 
this  article  as  meaning  the  expulsion  of  German  missionaries 
from  their  spheres  of  labor  and  the  confiscation  of  their  property 
acquired  by  contributions  to  the  missionary  cause.  To  some 
of  us  it  may  seem  that  this  interpretation  is  a  distorted  one. 
Article  438  reads  as  follows: 

"The  Allied  and  Associated  Powers  agree  that  where  Christian 
religious  missions  were  being  maintained  by  German  societies  or 
persons  in  territories  belonging  to  them,  or  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment is  entrusted  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  present  treaty, 
the  property  which  these  missions  or  missionary  societies  pos- 
sest,  including  that  of  trading  societies  whose  profits  were 
devoted  to  the  support  of  missions,  shall  continue  to  be  devoted 
to  missionary  purposes.  In  order  to  insure  the  due  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  will 
hand  over  such  property  to  boards  of  trustees  appointed  by  or 
approved  by  the  governments  and  composed  of  persons  holding 
the  Christian  faith.  It  will  be  the  duty  of  such  boards  of  trustees 
to  see  that  the  property  continues  to  be  applied  to  missionary 
purposes. 

"The  obligations  undertaken  by  the  Allied  and  Associated 
Governments  in  this  article  will  not  in  any  way  prejudice  their 
control  or  authority  as  to  the  individuals  by  whom  the  missions 
are  conducted. 

"Germany,  taking  note  of  the  above  undertaking,  agrees  to 
accept  all  arrangements  made  or  to  be  made  by  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  concerned  for  carrying  on  the  work  of 
said  missions  or  trading  societies  and  waives  all  claims  on  their 
behalf." 

This  is  the  German  protest,  as  printed  in  the  London  Times: 

"For  more  than  200  years  the  German  missions  of  both 
Christian  denominations  have  in  all  parts  of  the  world  devoted 
themselves  to  the  religious,  moral,  and  economic  uplifting  of  the 
population.  Their  work  has  been  crowned  with  rich  success. 
They  have  restricted  themselves  to  their  educational  work,  and 
thus,  together  with  the  confidence  of  the  governments,  have  won 
the  gratitude  of  the  population  in  their  sphere  of  labor.  This 
very  promising  development  it  is  intended  abruptly  to  interrupt. 

"In  fact,  if  Article  438  should  be  carried  out,  the  German 
missions  would  be  forcibly  expelled  from  all  their  spheres  of 
labor,  with  the  exception  of  the  Dutch  Colonial  Empire.  They 
would  be  robbed  of  their  well-earned  rights  by  being  deprived 
of  the  property  acquired  by  gifts  to  the  missions  by  Christians 
at  home  and  entrusted  to  them  for  administration.  The  mis- 
sionaries would  be  forced  to  give  up  the  activities  for  which  they 
had  specially  prepared  and  trained  themselves. 

"But  there  is  more  at  stake  than  the  property  and  the  pro-* 
fessional  activities  of   the  German  missions.     More  than   one 
and  a  half  million  candidates  for  baptism   and  scholars  of   all 
races  would  lose  their  spiritual  leaders  and  run   the  danger  of 
backsliding. 

"The  personalities  who  would  be  sent  to  the  deserted  posts 
of  labor  as  substitutes,  perhaps  by  the  missionary  societies  of 


other  nationalities,  could  not  fulfil  the  object  in  view,  if  for  no 
oilier  reason  than  because  they  could  not  be  adequate  in  numbers, 
and.  moreover,  would  be  acquainted  with  neither  the  Language 
nor  the  country,  nor  would  they  possess  the  confidence  of  the 
population. 

"At  this  time,  which  has  been  described  in  competent  quarters 
as  the  decisive  hour  of  world  missions,  the  army  of  Christian 
missions  would  be  deprived  of  an  indispensable  auxiliary  force, 
Christianity  would  be  hindered  in  the  fulfilment  of  its  high  task, 
and  the  progress  of  peoples  checked. 

"If  Article  438  of  the  Peace  Treaty  be  compared  with  the 
stipulation  of  the  Kongo  Act,  which  guarantees  the  protection 
and  freedom  of  missions,  one  is  astounded  to  learn  to  what  an 
extent  the  legal  situation  of  Christian  missions  will  be  weakened, 
and  the  missionaries'  confidence  in  their  work  will  be  diminished 
if  their  supernational  character  is  assailed  for  political  reasons. 
By  following  this  course  not  only  the  German  missions,  but 
Christian  missions  generally,  would  be  brought  into  a  state  of 
dependence  on  political  power  which  is  incompatible  with  their 
nature  and  methods. 

"In  any  case,  the  German  Government  considers  it  incom- 
patible with  its  dignity  to  be  expected  to  accept  this  article. 
If  it  were  to  agree  to  it,  it  would  come  into  conflict  with  those 
principles  of  liberty  with  the  protection  of  which  it  has  been 
entrusted  by  the  German  people  and  would  also  grievously  of- 
fend the  most  sacred  convictions  of  all  Christian  circles." 


WAR'S    EFFECT   ON   MISSIONS   IN   CHINA 

WHILE  THE  WAR  has  not  weakened  the  native 
Christian  Church  in  China — tho  some  missionaries 
feared  that  the  spectacle  of  Christian  nations  engaged 
in  such  a  struggle  would  seem  to  the  Chinese  to  stultify  the 
teachings  of  Christ — it  has  "increased  immensely  the  tasks  and 
responsibilities  of  missions."  Attention  is  called  to  this  fact 
by  Edward  M.  Merrins,  M.D.,  a  physician  on  the  staff  of  the 
Episcopal  University  of  St.  John's,  in  Shanghai,  Avho  sees  no 
reason  why,  in  this  emergency,  "all  missions  in  China  should 
not  unite  in  some  kind  of  federation  for  the  purpose  of  speaking 
with  one  strong,  united  voice  on  all  questions  affecting  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  as  in  the  recent  antiopium 
movement."  Writing  in  the  New  York  Churchman  (Protestant 
Episcopal),  Dr.  Merrins  thus  sketches  the  outstanding  features 
of  China  as  a  mission  field: 

"Confronted  by  the  disturbing  forces  of  these  days,  it  is  no 
longer  possible  even  for  the  East  to  bend  low  before  the  blast  in 
patient,  deep  disdain,  preserving  the  inner  life  unchanged. 
( 'hina  itself  has  been  stirred  deeply,  not  so  much  by  the  war, 
perhaps,  as  by  the  opening  of  the  country  to  the  manifold  in- 
fluences of  western  civilization  during  the  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  The  old  religions  are  losing  their  power; 
the  bonds  of  ancient  social  standards  and  customs  are  being 
broken;  everywhere  there  is  change,  if  not  disintegration. 
And  there  is  no  prospect  of  a  new  and  abiding  order  being  soon 
established.  The  more  conservative  classes  are  still  strong 
but  bewildered;  those  moving  in  the  new  paths  seem  to  have  no 
fixt  goal. 

"As  to  religious  and  other  results  of  the  war,  it  may  be  well 
to  consider  each  stratum  of  Chinese  society  separately.  Among 
the  millions  of  the  poor  and  uneducated  little  intelligent  interest 
was  felt  in  the  Avar.  To  them,  western  nations  are  still  strange 
and  hardly  distinguishable  from  one  another.  The  rapacity  of 
their  own  officials,  the  cruelty  and  robberies  of  the  rabble  sol- 
diery, the  general  lawlessness  and  other  social  troubles  of  their 
own,  concern  them  far  more  deeply  than  a  distant  war,  the 
causes  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  them  to  understand.  What 
they  need  is  good  government,  amelioration  of  their  hard  lot, 
education,  and  true  religion.  A  large  proportion  of  our  church 
members  come  from  this  class,  and  their  children  are  being 
educated  in  our  elementary  schools. 

"The  middle,  and  wealthier  classes,  educated,  and  with  some 
"knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  took  a  livelier  interest  in  the  Avar. 
but  Bolelj  from  the  Chinese  point  of  view.  Their  sympathies 
were  generally  Avith  Germany,  lor  they  hate  and  fear  Japan, 
and  the  Allied  Powers  were  with  Japan,  whereas  Germany  was 
against  it.  However,  since  the  enunciation  of  President  Wilson's 
famous  fourteen  points  and  the  success  of  1  he  Allies,  their  opin- 
ions haAe  altered,  and  they  are  now  expecting  great  things  from 


the  Peace  Conference.  As  some  of  their  demands  are  not  Aery 
practicable,  a  measure  of  disappointment  no  doubt  awaits  them, 
and  for  a  time  they  may  be  less  friendly  to  all  foreigners,  but 
this  is  not  likely  to  affect  missions  A-ery  seriously,  as  they  know 
the  value  of  our  hospitals  and  educational  institutions.  The 
students  in  our  high  schools  and  colleges  come  from  this  class. 

"As  to  the  goA'erning  classes,  the  A'ast  horde  of  officials, 
actual  and  expectant,  with  their  hungry  retinues,  the  Avar  has 
left  them  unchanged;  it  has  not  kindled  a  spark  of  the  un- 
selfish patriotism  Avhich  has  done  so  much  to  redeem  and 
strengthen  the  Aveaker  nations  of  Europe.  With  but  few 
exceptions  Chinese  officials  are  either  Aveak,  incompetent, 
unpractical,  or  corrupt.  Under  its  present  form  of  goA'ern- 
ment  the  nation  is  floundering  helplessly;  and  there  is  little 
prospect  of  immediate  improAement.  as  it  is  plainly  evident 
that  the  ancient  religions  and  customs  of  the  Chinese  gi\'e  them 
no  firm  anchorage  in  dealing  with  the  problems,  external  and 
internal,  Avhich  have  arisen  since  the  country  was  forced  open  to 
the  influence  of  Avestern  civilization.  To  Avork  out  her  salva- 
tion, new  ideals  are  necessary,  and  the  spiritual  wisdom  and 
power  to  enable  those  ideals  to  be  realized. 

"China's  need  of  help  is  more  urgent  as  tAvo  menacing  clouds 
loom  on  the  horizon  in  consequence  of  the  Avar.  The  first  is 
the  spread  of  BolsheA'ism.  By  some  foreigners  this  danger  is 
regarded  as  negligible,  but  there  is  no  tremendous  difference 
between  the  Chinese  of  Manchuria  and  Mongolia  and  the 
Russians  of  Siberia;  and  if  people  become  BolsheAdki  from  AATant 
of  food,  in  what  part  of  the  world  are  there  such  hungry  multi- 
tudes living  from  hand  to  mouth  as  in  China? 

"The  other  danger  is  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  material 
resources  of  the  country  by  foreign  nations,  and  the  evils  to 
which  this  will  directly  and  indirectly  giA*e  rise.  As  soon  as 
business  in  the  West  flows  in  more  normal  channels,  the  com- 
mercial competition  in  China  will  be  Aery  keen.  All  kinds  of 
industrial  enterprises  will  be  started.  Among  the  vast  num- 
bers of  Chinese  employed  many  will  be  Avomen  and  children. 
Unless  the  conditions  in  Avhich  they  liA'e  and  labor,  their  hours 
of  Avork,  Avages,  etc.,  are  regulated  by  the  humane  laws  and 
regulations  noAv  happily  in  force  in  Avestern  countries,  the  fate 
of  the  poor  and  defenseless  will  be  most  deplorable.  This 
raises  the  question,  Avhat  will  be  the  character  of  the  ciA'ilization 
Avhich  emerges  from  this  commercial  union  of  the  East  and  the 
West?  Also  the  deeper  question,  will  Christianity  in  China  be 
able  to  subdue  unto  itself  not  only  all  that  is  alien  to  it  in  the 
religious  and  social  life  of  the  Chinese,  but  also  all  that  is  hostile 
to  it  in  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  West?" 


BOLSHEVISM  AND  CHRISTIANITY— "  Bolshevism  and  the 
Christian  religion  can  not  both  surAiAe,"  affirms  the  report 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  on  BolsheAdsm.  An  exam- 
ination of  this  report,  says  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  Avill  con- 
vince the  American  Christian  that  "Russian  BolsheA'ism  tri- 
umphant in  this  country  Avould  be  folloAved  by  the  confiscation 
of  203,432  church  edifices;  by  the  suppression  of  all  demomina- 
tional  Sunday-schools,  seminaries,  and  colleges:  and  by  atheist 
dictatorship  domination  OA-er  41,926,854  church  members." 
What  the  BolsheAik  goArernment  has  done  to  show  its  hostility 
to  the  Christian  religion  is  thus  summarized  from  the  Senate 
report  by  the  Minneapolis  paper: 

"It  has  confiscated  all  church  property,  real  and  personal. 

"It  has  established  the  right  of  antireligious  propaganda  as  a 
constitutionally  recognized  institution. 

"It  has  supprest  Sunday-schools  and  has  expressly  forbidden 
the  teaching  of  all  religious  doctrines  in  public,  either  in  schools 
or  in  educational  institutions  of*  any  kind. 

"It  prohibits  religion  from  being  taught  or  studied  except 
in  private. 

"It  has  abolished  all  recognition  of  a  supreme  being  in 
goArernmental  and  judicial  oaths. 

"It  has  disfranchised  expressly  all  clergy  and  servants  and 
employees  of  church  bodies  and  has  depriAed  them  of  all  right 
to  hold  public  positions. 

"Under  the  old  imperialistic  regime — sinner  that  it  was — 
it  became  the  practise  by  both  custom  and  decree  that  every 
neAVspaper  and  cAery  periodical  published  on  Easter  Sunday 
throughout  the  Russian  Empire  carried  the  commemorative 
head-line,  'Christ  is  Risen.'  On  Easter  Sunday  of  1918  the 
Bolshevik  publications  substituted  the  legend: 

"'One  hundred  years  ago  to-day  Karl  Marx  Avas  born.'" 
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"I  never  make  light  of  your  care 
But  make  it  much  lighter  to  bear. 
This  bright  radiation  in  homes  of  the  nation 
Brings  comfort  and  liberty  there." 


Enlight 


Common  Sense 
ening  the  World 


It  is  your  surest  and  safest  guide 
on  the  food  question 

You  probably  know  a  great  deal 
more  about  diet  and  food-values  than 
your  grandmother  knew.  But  the  most 
advanced  ideas  of  today  are  after  all 
plain  common  sense. 

The  most  important  thing  that  mod- 
ern dietary  science  teaches  is  the 
supreme  value  of  a  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion. 

The  very  latest  science  says  you 
should  eat  a  good  soup  every  day. 
Why?  Because  good  soup  is  an 
appetizer  as  well  as  a  food. 

You   are   following  science   and 
common  sense  both  when  you  begin  your  dinner  or  supper  with 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 


It  not  only  imparts  a  keener  relish 
to  your  entire  meal,  but  makes  all  your 
food  digest  better  and  yield  you  more 
nutrition. 

Many  people  are  over- fed  but 
under-nourished.  Many  eat  too  much 
meat. 


When  you  begin  with  Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup  you  may  want  less  meat, 
less  heavy  food.  But  what  you  eat 
nourishes  and  satisfies.  The  soup  itself 
is  nourishing. 

Keep  a  supply  on  your  pantry  shelf, 
and  get  the  full  benefit  and  enjoyment. 


Campbell's  Vegetable-Beef  Soup — almost  a  meal 

In  this  new  Campbell's  kind  we  combine  choice  vegetables,  selected 
beef  and  a  nourishing  stock.    An  unusually  hearty  soup.    Try  it. 


21  kinds 


=Ji= 


CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  enthusiasm  of  the  men  in  khaki  to 
hurry  back  to  "civvies"  and  the  pro- 
saic routine  of  workaday  life  is  better 
known  than  the  quiet,  unromantic  determi- 
nation with  which  some  decide  to  follow  an 
army  or  navy  career  because  they  have  found 
the  life  attractive  and  have  progressed 
so  rapidly,  from  both  a  mental  and  a  phys- 
ical standpoint,  during  their  term  of  service. 
More  novel,  tho  quite  as  normal,  is  the 
type  of  young  American  who  goes  tlirough 
all  the  exhilaration  of  a  plunge  back  into 
civilian  life  only  to  find  later  that  the 
call  of  the  bugle  persuades  him  to  reenlist. 
His  frame  of  mind  is  graphically  shown  in 
verses  from  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  brought 
to  our  attention  by  Col.  Adna  G.  Clarke, 
of  Fort  MacArthur,  Cal.,  who  tells  us 
that  they  are  being  "used  effectively  as  a 
part  of  Uncle  Sam's  intensive  recruiting 
program." 

"LONG  BOY'S"  RETURN 

By  Burde  Baxter  Clarke 

Gee,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  home! 

'Tho  I  didn't  pull  off  any  hero  stuff, 

Still  I  think'  that  we've  called  old  Heinie's  bluff; 

For  we  charged  his  trench  with  our  Indian  yell, 

And  we  paid  him  off  with  our  shrapnel  shell 

And  gas  and  flre  and  general  hell; 

Now  I'm  goin'  home! 

Gee,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  home! 
'Tho  it  ain't  as  I  thought  before  the  scrap, 
When  I  came  to  Europe  to  change  the  map, 
And  the  mugs  of  the  Kaiser's  hosts  to  mar 
And  relate  the  horrors  of  this  here  war; 
For  I  didn't  get  even  a  tiny  scar, 
Or  chevron  or  cootie  or  shoulder- bar: 
But  I'm  goin'  home! 

Gee,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  home! 

'Tho  most  of  our  friends  are  gone  with  flu, 

And  Father  is  feelin'  pretty  blue; 

And  my  purse  like  a  cast-off  bandoleer, 

And  I've  lost  my  job  and  there's  no  more  beer, 

And  I  ain't  a  wearin'  a  War-Cross  here. 

And  my  girl  has  married  a  profiteer; 

There  are  Mother's  pies  and  her  heart  o'  cheer, 

And  I'm  goin'  homel 

"LONG  BOY"  REENLISTS 

By  Burde  Baxter  Clarke 

Say,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  back! 

'Tho  I  didn't  think  when  I  sailed  away, 

That  I'd  be  making  so  short  a  stay 

In  the  home  town  here  in  the  Golden  State, 

But  I  tell  you  fellers  that  soldier'n's  great; 

And  I'm  goin'  to  re-up  as  sure  as  fate, 

Yes,  I'm  goin'  back. 

Say,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  back! 
For  I've  seen  the  corn  all  growin'  green, 
With  the  squash  vines  trailin'  along  between. 
I've  followed- all  day  at  the  tail  of  the  plow; 
I've  curried  the  mule  and  milked  the  cow, 
And  gathered  the  eggs  from  the  old  haymow. 
But  everything  seems  to  be  changed  somehow, 
And  I'm  goin'  back. 

Say,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  back! 

For  I  miss  the  durned  old  bugle.     Gee! 

How  I  cursed  "Fatigue"  and  "Reveille"! 

And  expendin'  of  extra  elbow  grease, 

On  serubbin'  floors  and  kitchen  police. 

And  wonderin'  when  the  war  would  cease; 

Still  hopin'  we  wouldn't  sign  for  peace 

Till  we'd  grabbed  some  portion  of  Heinie's  fleece, 

Now  I'm  goin'  back. 


Say,  fellers!     I'm  goin'  back! 
It's  the  life  I'm  longin'  for  I  guess, 
With  its  drill  and  guard  and  Army  mess, 
And  the  polishin'  guns  and  growlin'  why 
A  feller  can't  always  have  milk  and  pie 
With  his  chow,  but  I'd  can  the  sigh 
If  the  Top  was  cross  or  the  Old  Man  nigh, 
Seems  I  couldn't  see  how  hard  they'd  try 
To  keep  all  their  dough-boys  fed  and  dry; 
So  again  I'm  biddin'  the  folks  good-by, 
'Cause  I  want  to  enlist  for  a  Regular  guy. 
And  I'm  goin'  back!j 

Peace  day  is  variously  recorded  in  verse 
and  prose,  and  in  the  London  Westminster 
Gazette  we  find  a  quatrain  that  tells  the 
story  simply  and  touchingly. 

JUNE  28,  1919 
By  Iolo  Aneurin  Williams 

The  peace  is  won.     The  Allied  peoples  cry 
Aloud  in  joy,  singing  the  soldiers  go. 

In  Flanders  and  the  Somme  the  dead  men  lie 
Who  greeted  peace  with  silence,  long  ago. 

Affection  for  the  horses  that  did  their 
bit  in  the  war  is  evident  in  many  pictures 
and  stories  of  the  days  of  the  supreme 
test.  In  verse  also  we  find  frequent 
tributes  to  the  almost  human  understand- 
ing and  loyalty  of  the  horse.  One  who  has 
been  at  the  front  and  writes  with  a  brusk 
sense  of  the  actuality  of  things  there  con- 
tributes to  Punch  (London)  some  vivid 
stanzas  in  which  we  see  the  horses  return- 
ing from  Flanders  to  Blighty,  with  all  the 
enthusiasm  and  longing  of  men. 

THE  HAIRIES 

By  Patlander 
We  have  carried  our  lancers,  hussars,  and  dragoons 
And    tugged    in    the    batteries,    columns,    and 
trains, 
On  pave  that  smoked  under  white  summer  noons 
And  tracks  that  washed  out  under  black  winter 
rains. 

We've  shivered  in  standings  hock-deep  in  the  mud. 
With  matted  tails  turned  to  the  drift  of  the 
sleet ; 
We've  seen  the  bombs  flash  and  been  spattered 
with  blood 
Of  mates  as  they  rolled,  belly-ripped,  at  our 
feet. 

We've    dragged    ammunition    up    shell-smitten 
tracks, 
Round    bottomless    craters,    through    stump- 
littered  woods; 
When  the  wagons  broke  down  took  the  load  on 
our  backs 
And  somehow  or  other  delivered  the  goods. 

But  the  dread  roads,  the  red  roads  will  know  us 
no  more; 
Oh,  it's  England,  chum,  England  for  you  and 
for  me! 
The  countryfolk  wave  us  as  westward  we  pour 
Down  the  jolly  white  highways  that  lead  to 
the  sea. 

There's  a  mist  of  frail  blossom  adrift  in  the  trees, 
The   spring   song   of   birds   sets    the    orchards 
a-thrill; 
And  now  on  our  brows  blows  the  salt  Channel 
breeze. 
The  busy  port  hums  in  tho  lap  of  the  hill. 

So  warp  out  your  transports  and  bear  us  away 
From  the  Yser  and  Somme,  from  the  Ancre 
and  the  Aisne, 

From  fire-blackened  deserts  of  shell-pitted  clay. 
And  give  us  our  Chilterns  and  Cotswolds  again. 

Oh,  show  us  old  England  all  silver  and  gold. 
With  the  flame  o'  the  gorse  and  the  flower  o' 
the  thorn; 


We  long  for  lush  meadow-lands  where  we  were 
foaled, 
And  boast  of  great  runs  with  the  Belvoir  and 
Quorn. 

The  pack-pony  dreams  of  a  primrosy  comb, 

A  leisurely  life  in  a  governess-cart, 
Plum-cake  and  a  bottle-nosed  gardener-groom; 

The  Clyde  has  a  Wensleydale  farm  in  his  heart. 

We  whinny  and  frolic,  light-headed  with  bliss. 
Forgetting  leg-weariness,  terror,  and  scars; 

Ye  ladies  of  England,  oh,  blow  a  soft  kiss 

To  the  hairy  old  horses  come  home  from  the 
wars. 

One  of  those  illuminating  poetical  minia- 
tures of  the  war  that  tell  us  more  than  col- 
umns of  prose  is  afforded  in  verses  in  The 
English  Review  (London),  which  refer  to  the 
Doiran  Front,  in  April,  1918. 

AFTER  THE  RAID 

By  Trevor  Allen 

.  .  .  No;  it  is  not  the  barrage,  not  alone 
The  frenzied  mouthing  of  the  guns,  the  flashes 
That  blench  the  sky,  the  gale  of  roaring  shells 
Over  ravines,  the  crash  that  cleaves  the  breath. 
The  moan  of  falling  fragments;   not  alone 
The  mocking  chatter  of  machine  guns,  spitting 
Death  like  a  hundred  devils  at  one's  head — 
Tho  this  is  bad  enough,  God  knows,  God  knows. 

Not  these,  not  these.     It  is  the  sudden  poise. 

The  sob  of  silence  when  the  tumult  dies, 
And  the  frog's  croaking  seems  so  still  a  noise. 

And  the  cicada's  plaint  so  wise,  so  wise. 
It  is  the  moment  when  the  stars  regain 

Their  empery,  their  tragic  questioning; 
And  the  moon  gazes  at  our  world  of  pain. 

So  like  a  fevered  child's  pitying. 
It  is  the  bustle  in  the  trench,  the  speech 

Of  agony:    "O  Christ!  go  steady,  mate!" 
The  curtness  of  the  bearers,  lest  they  reach 

Then-  journey's  end,  too  late. 
It  is  the  pang  that  one  whom  England  bore. 
Who  loved  his  England  thirstily  as  I, 
Lies  lonely  now  beneath  a  stranger's  sky, 
And  will  see  England,  England!  nevermore. 

The  ring  of  true  poetry  is  heard  in  some 
sonnets  and  songs  written  by  an  inmate  of 
Leavenworth  Prison,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  They  appeared  originally  in 
the  prison  paper  and  are  republished  by  the 
Socialist  New  York  Call.  In  few  forms  of 
verse  is  it  so  fatally  easy  to  be  mechanically 
correct  and  spiritually  barren.  We  think 
Ralph  Chaplin's  sonnets  are  good  in  form 
and  possest  of  genuine  feeling. 

PRISON  NOCTURNE 

By  Ralph  Chaplin 

Outside  the  storm  is  swishing  to  and  fro; 
The  wet  wind  hums  its  colorless  refrain; 
Against  the  walls  and  dripping  bars,  the  rain 
Beats  with  a  rhythm  like  a  song  of  wo. 
Dimmed  by  the  lightning's  ever  fitful  glow, 
The  purple  arc-lamps  blur  each  streaming  pane; 
The  thunder  rumbles  o'er  the  darkened  plain; 
The  cells  are  hushed  and  silent,  row  on  row. 

Fall,  fruitful  drops,  upon  the  parching  earth, 
Fall,  and  revive  the  living  sap  of  spring; 
Blossom  the  fields  with  wonder  once  again! 
And  in  all  hearts  awaken  to  new  birth 
Those  visions  and  endeavors  that  will  bring 
A  fresh,  sweet  morning  to  the  world  of  men! 

NIGHT  IN  THE  CELL-HOUSE 

By  Ralph  Chaplin 

Tier  over  tier,  they  rise  to  dizzy  height — 

The  cells  of  men  who  know  the  world  no  more. 

Silence  intense  from  ceiling  to  the  floor; 

While  through  the  window  gleams  a  lone  blue  light 
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|"F  you  have  ever  lived  in  the  country,  mere  men- 
■■■  tion  of  what  Hires  is  made  from  will  make  you 
cease    to    wonder    why    it    is    so  downright  good. 

Juices  of  winter  green,  sarsaparilla, 
birch  barky  spikenard,  juniper  berries — 
the  roots,  herbs,  barks  and  berries  that 
you  searched  for  so  eagerly  in  bygone 
days.  These — and  pure  cane  sugar. 
There  are  sixteen  nature-grown  ingre- 
dients— and  the  combination  makes 
Hires  the  delight- 
ful drink  it  is.  Yet 
you  pay  no  more 
than  you  do  for 
an  artificially  fla- 
vored  substitute. 


Hires 


We  even  crossed  the  sea  to  find  some  of  the 
goodness  that  goes  into  Hires.  Hires  contains 
nothing  to  create  an  unnatural  craving — nothing  to 
unduly  stimulate.  Drink  all  the  Hires  you  want, 
without  regret.  Little  tots,  grown-ups,  old  folks — 
every  one  can  drink  Hires  pure  and  healthful  with 
nothing  but  enjoyment. 

Hires  to  be  sure.  And  to  be  sure  you  get 
Hires  say  'Hires"  distinctly.  Hires  is 
"rootbeer"    but   all       rootbeer"    is    not    Hires. 

Remember  that  and 
impress  it  on  the 
youngsters.  Hires 
is  natural.  Substi- 
tutes are  artificially 
flavored. 


Ask  for  Hires  at  every  good  soda  fountain.     Also   bottled  by 
licensed  bottlers.    Sold  in  bottles  so  that  you  can  have  Hires  at  home. 


THE  CHARLES  E.   HIRES  COMPANY,   PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 


Hires   contains  juices   of  sixteen   roots,  barks,  herbs   and  berries 
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Right  well  they  know  where  they'll  hear  the 
latest  popular  songs,  and  dance  to  the  newest  waltzes 
and  jazzes.  The  pure,  brilliant  tone  of  the  Grafonola 
makes  it  the  ideal  instrument  for  the  informal  dance 
or  party.  The  best  music,  the  best  fun,  and  the  best 
dancing  are  always  waiting  to  welcome  guests  in  hap' 
py  homes  made  musical  by  the  Columbia  Grafonola. 

To  make  a  good  record  great, 
play  it  on  the  Columbia  Grafonola 

COLUMBIA  GRAPHOPHONE  COMPANY,  New  York 

London  Factory:   102  Clerkenwrll  Road,  E.C 


Columbia  Grafonolas 
—  Standard  Models 
up  to  $300;  Period 
Designs  up  to  $2100 


.*•'' 
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Which  slabs  the  dark  Immensity  of  night. 

The  guard  comes  sliiillling  down  the  corridor. 

Kelt-shod,  and  ghostly  like  a  shade  of  yore; 

His  key-ring  jingles   .   .   .   and  he  glides  from  sight. 

Oh.  to  forget  the  prison  and  its  sears. 
And  face  the  bree/.e  where  ocean  meets  I  he  land, 
To  watch  thi'  foam-CrestS  dance  with  silver  stars, 
While   long   green    waxes   come    tumbling   on    the 

sand 

My  brow   is  hot  against   the  icy  bars; 
There  is  the  smell  of  iron  on  my  hand. 

PRISON   REVEILLE 

By  Ralph  Chaplin 

Out  through  the  iron  doorway,  bolted  strong, 
1  see  the  night  guard's  shadow  on  the  wall. 
The  bugle  sounds  its  thin,  white  silver  call. 
Awake!  awake!  O  world-forgotten  throng! 
And  then  the  sudden  clanging  of  the  gong. 
And  .  .  .  silence  .  .  .  aching     silence  .  .  .  over 

all; 
While  through  the  windows,  steel-barred,  stern, 

and  tall. 
Pale  daylight  greets  us  like  a  plaintive  song. 

Somewhere  tho  dawn  breaks,  laughing  o'er  the  sea, 
To  splash  with  gold  the  cities'  domes  and  towers. 
And  countless  men  seek  visions  wide  and  free 
In  that  alluring  world  that  is  not  ours. 
But  no  one  there  could  prize  as  much  as  we 
The  open  road,  the  smell  of  grass  and  flowers. 


In  their  policy  of  ruthless  destruction  the 
Germans  overlooked  the  fact  that  Nature 
would  come  to  the  relief  of  war-torn  France 
in  the  needs  of  her  soil  as  the  Allied  races 
have  sprung  to  her  aid  in  the  needs  of  her 
people.  The  one  thing  the  Hun  forgot  is 
commemorated  in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune 
in  these  lines: 

ONE  THING  THE  HUN  FORGOT 

By  C.  J.  Greenwood 

Across  the  shell-rent  fields  of  France 
Where  rocked  the  earth  but  yesterday, 

The  sack-clothed  shadows  flit  and  dance. 
To  wild,  weird  airs  the  wind-harps  play. 

Among  the  trees  of  Argonne  wood. 

Despoiled  by  Hell's  gas-poisoned  breath. 

The  ghosts  of  Hun  wolves  whelp  and  brood 
And  search  with  hungry  eyes  for  death. 

In  countless  homes  the  nights  are  long, 
And  specters  haunt  the  peasant's  dreams; 

The  morn  no  longer  breaks  in  song, 
And  mute  the  vesper-bells  of  Reims. 

Fair  Belgium's  soil  is  torn  by  war; 

Her  harvest  fields  close-shocked  with  death ; 
Her  altars  shrove  with  ruck  and  scar; 

Where  wild-flowers — crosses  bloom  instead. 

The  va'ndal  herd  with  carnage  drunk, 
Outorgied  Rome  in  Nero's  time — 

Befoided  the  earth  until  it  shrunk 
In  loathing  from  the  reek  and  slime. 

But  lo!  one  thing  the  Hun  forgot — 
That  seeds  of  plants  and  soids  of  men 

Survive — God's  noiseless  looms  pause  not, 
But  clothe  the  dead  with  life  again. 


To  realize  the  dream  of  world  enfran- 
chisement from  the  domination  of  the  sword 
has  been  the  dream  of  Allied  fighters  from 
the  moment  of  the  invasion  of  Belgium. 
The  price  of  this  dream  as  paid  by  the 
several  Allied  nations  is  only  too  well  known, 
and  the  memory  of  it  inspires  the  following 
stanzas  in  Scribner's  Magazine. 

THE  PRICE  O'  DREAMS 

By  Alice  Rollit  Coe 

We  dream;   and  the  mounting  vision, 

Freed  from  the  reek  and  stain 
Of  sin-bound  cities,  is  lifted 

To  skies  that  are  clear  again — 


Homes  redeemed  from  the  spoiler. 

'The  Child  at   his  hapin    play  ; 
Mill  for  every  dream  we  win  lo  fael . 

With  blood  and  with  tears  we  pay. 

There  kindled  a  dream  of  freedom, 

It-  burned  with  a  holy  Maine; 
When,  slowly,  with  lips  that  trembled, 

We  spelled  out  that   awful  name. 
Down  in  the  dust  of  the  battle 

our  best—  our  dearest,  lay. 
We  dream,  and  the  dreams  come  true  at  last, 
But  we  pay,  we  pay,  we  pay. 

Aviators  receive  their  share  of  romance 
in  the  picturesque  side  of  war-history,  and 
that  the  legend  of  romance,  will  still  abide 
with  them  may  be  gathered  from  lines  in 
Hi  •  New  York  Times  which  are  character- 
ized by  grace  of  expression  and  a  pleasing 
sweep  of  imaginative  force. 

FANTASY 

By  Anne  W.  Young 

Now,  if  my  love  had  come  one  far-off  day, 

In  coach  and  six,  along  the  King's  Highway; 

Or  to  my  casement,  hidden 

By  roses,  over  the  hills  had  ridden 

His  Arab  steed;   or  had  he  sailed  the  sea 

To  bring  a  golden  ring  and  chain  to  me — 

Then  I,  a  maid  of  high  degree, 

As  it  might  be, 

Had  stept  down  terraced  paths  as  night  drew  on, 

Down  to  a  pool  all  dark,  save  for  the  ghostly  swan 

And  for  the  white  and  fairy  waterfall, 

The  trysting  place  of  lords  and  ladies  all. 

And  where  an  hundred  lovers,  hand  in  hand, 

Strayed  quaintly  set,  as  in  a  Saraband, 

Or   sang    to    the   lute,    maybe,    'twixt   flowering 

hedges ; 
There  had  we  two,  at  dusk,  exchanged  our  pledges. 
Or,  lowly,  had  I  been 

The  village  maid  he  trudged  long  leagues  to  win, 
I  would  have  slipt  to  him  from  my  task  at  noon, 

no  doubt, 
While  all  the  gossips  down  the  lane  looked  out. 

But  'tis  a  winged  car 

My  lover  drives;   by  the  North  Star, 

That  led  down  lonely  ways  and  perilous, 

Yet  rainbow-hedged,  uniting  us. 

My  love  shall  swear.     And  you  must  know 

Those  paths  so  high  above  earth's  steeps  that  go — 

Paths  of  the  wild  bird  and  the  fairy  moth — 

Lead  to  no  common  plighting  of  a  troth. 

So  in  a  leafless  time  of  year, 
When  the  stark  forest  deeps  had  drawn  us  near 
Before  all  other  lovers — what  should  we  do 
But  call,  where  silver  birches  crossed  the  blue. 
Three  loveliest  clouds  among  the  boughs 
To  be  the  witness  of  our  vows? 

To  him  who,  in  the  love  of  nature,  holds 
dear  certain  places  of  hill  or  plain  lines  to 
"Little  Gray  Water"  in  Punch  will  surely 
make  a  strong  appeal. 

%  LITTLE  GRAY  WATER 

By  W.  H.  O. 

Little  Gray  Water,  my  heart  is  with  you 

In  the  loop  of  the  hills  where  the  lone  heron  feeds. 

Where  your  cloak  is  a  cloud  with  a  fining  of  blue. 
And  your  lover  a  wind  riding  over  the  reeds. 

Little  Gray  Water,  I  know  that  you  know 

What  the  teal  and  the  black  duck  are  dreaming 
at  noon, 
And  the  way  of  the  wistful  wild  geese  as  they  go 
Through  the  haze  of  the  hills   to  keep   tryst 
with  the  moon. 

Little  Gray  Water,  folk  say  and  they  say 

That  the  homing  hill-shepherd,  benighted,  has 
heard 

A  song  in  the  reeds,  'twixt  the  dawn  and  the  day, 
That  was  never  the  song  of  a  breeze  or  a  bird. 

But  I  know  you  so  silent,  so  silent  and  still, 

And  so  proud  of  your  trust  that  you'll  never 
betray 
What  the  fairies  that  gather  from  Grundiston  Hill 
Tell  the  stars  before  morning  to  witch  them 
away. 


It  took  a  Reflex  Spark 
Plug  to  do  this 

— to  unfailingly  snap  spark 
after  spark  into  the  carbon 
loaded  cylinders  of  the  five 
ton  truck  from  which  this 
plug  plate  was  taken!  Note 
the  unretouched  photograph — 
the  clean  points  of  the  Reflex 
— the  dense  carbon  deposit 
massed  on  the  plate  completely 
surrounding  the  plug. 

This  Detroit  firm  had  con- 
tinual trouble  with  this  truck 
operated  in  coal  haulage  ser- 
vice. The  hot  gruelling  grinds 
and  the  necessary  heavy  lu- 
brication were  too  hard  on 
plug  after  plug.  Delays  were 
not  eliminated  until  the 
sturdy  Reflex  was  tried.  And 
now,  EVERY  truck  of  their 
big  fleet  is  Reflex  equipped. 

The  cromite  war  service 
porcelain  and  non  pit  elec- 
trode construction  of  Reflex 
plugs  gave  just  as  trouble- 
free  service  in  thousands  of 
White  Trucks  in  the  war 
zones.  It  is  this  Reflex  fea- 
ture which  insures  an  abso- 
lutely dependable  ignition 
unit  for  you  whether  you 
operate  a  car,  truck,  tractor, 
motorcycle,  motorboat  or 
stationary  engine.  It's  well 
worth  a  trial.  Write  us  if 
your  dealer  is  not  supplied. 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Company 


Dept.  L2 


Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 


Reflex  a» , 

KEEP  U  :CAR.  ON  THE  GO?  R 
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Announcing  a  New 


{[  You  are  accustomed  to  look  upon  a  motor  car  bearing  the  name  Reo  as  something 
substantially  standard  rather  than  novel.  {[  In  the  long  history  of  this  company  Reo 
models  have  been  few.  f[  For  our  policy  has  been  to  build,  not  something  different,  but. 
something  better.  (J  The  splendid  reputation  the  Reo  product  enjoys  is  largely  the  result 
of  that  policy.  J[  Insofar  as  the  science  has  advanced  and  Reo  engineering  has  kept  pace, 
we  believe  you  will  find  this  a  better  Reo.  Ct  You  will  find  in  this  new  model  those 
features  ardently  desired  by  many  Reo  distributors  and  a  large  percentage  of  the  select 
Reo  clientele.  C  The  motor  is  a  six.  41  Call  it  a  "light  six"  if  the  term  pleases  you. 
CL  We  maintain,  however,  that  beyond  a  certain  point,  lightness  is  incompatible  with 
longevity  and  Low  Upkeep,     {[  Too  many  cars  are  light  to  the  point  of  flimsiness. 

Reo  Motor  Car  Con) 
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!eo  Model— a  "Six" 


Reo  designed,  the  dimensions  of  this  new  Six  guarantee  that  surplus  power  you  have 
arned  to  expect  in  a  Reo.  {[  Clean-cut  in  design,  rugged  in  construction,  it  possesses 
:  the  same  time  great  flexibility  and  great  "lugging"  power.  (£  Outwardly  it  is 
itirely  different — but  close  examination  will  disclose  a  pleasing  rearrangement  of  those 
stinctly  Reo  features  without  which  you  would  not  expect  to  find  that  performance, 
at  durability  and  economy  that  are  Reo  attributes.     C  Body  design  is  new — of  course. 

New  bodies  are  not  unusual.  ([.This  new  Reo  Six  will  strike  you  as  singularly 
;autiful  and  in  excellent  taste.  Ct  Your  Reo  distributor  may  have  his  sample  by  the 
me  you  read  this.  C  If  so,  ask  him  to  treat  you  to  a  ride.  ([  Then  you  will  experience 
le  only  real  surprise  the  Reo  engineers  have  prepared  for  you  in  this  new  Reo  Six. 

,  Lansing,  Michigan 
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Copyrighted  by  G.  V.  Buck.  Washington.  D.  C. 

TO  TAKE  THE   RISK  OUT  OF  WAR-RISK  INSURANCE    FOR  OUR  VETERANS. 

The  new  Advisory  Committee  of  the  War-Risk  Bureau,  headed  by  Mr.  Hughes,  in  session  at  Washington.    The  complete  personnel  of  the 

committee  is  given  elsewhere  on  this  page. 


SOLDIERS  AND   SAILORS  DROPPING  THEIR   INSURANCE 


THE  MOST  CHEERFUL  money-losing  business  in  the 
world,  probably,  is  the  mammoth  insurance  concern 
located  in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  their  chief  worry  at 
present  is  that  they  are  losing  the  chance  to  lose  more.  The 
soldier  and  sailor  lads  who  have  the  most  generous  war-risk 
policies  ever  issued  are  drifting  out  of  touch  with  the  War- 
Risk  Bureau  and  giving  up  a  gilt-edge  line  of  insurance  such  as 
they  may  never  be  able  to  duplicate.  It  is  officially  estimated 
that  approximately  three  out  of  four  of  the  4.539,048  service 
men  who  applied  for  war-time  insurance  have  permitted  their 
policies  to  lapse. 

The  Bureau  frankly  admits  it  would 
lose  money  on  these  policies,  and  the 
policy-holders  come  out  ahead,  but 
Uncle  Sam  would  be  glad  to  foot  the 
bill  for  the  boys  who  fought  for  him, 
and  the  Bureau  sends  word  through 
these  pages  to  those  out  of  touch  to 
write  in  and  renew  their  policies.  The 
resources  of  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world  are  behind  them  and  every 
claim  will  be  paid.  The  reason  some 
of  the  payments  have  been  delayed  is 
that  the  Bureau  was  swamped  by  the 
rush  of  business.     Its  grand  total  of 

risks  is  nearly  forty  billion  dollars,  or  about  ten  billions  more 
than  America  invested  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
It- has  five  miles  of  files  in  its  offices,  sends  out  2,500,000  pre- 
mium notices  a  month,  and  has  received  a  grand  total  of 
4,000,000  letters  in  the  past  six  months.  Its  promoters  have' 
managed  to  lose  a  good  deal  of  money  in  it  from  the  first,  and  it 
seems  likely  to  continue  in  the  money-losing  class  indefinitely; 
however,  as  they  point  out,  their  patrons  have  profited  even  if  the 
business,  at  present  Avriting,  is  some  $700,000,000  in  the  hole. 

"The  most  generous  piece  of  Legislation  ever  written  on  the 
statute-books  of  a  grateful  nation,"  some  one  called  the  War- 
Risk  Insurance  Law  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  and  the  way  in 
which  applications  for  insurance  flowed  in  suggested  that  it  was 
popular  with  the  fighting  men  whom  it  was  intended  to  benefit. 
But  the  Bureau  was,  in  some  degree,  a  victim  of  its  own  popu- 


SOME    GOVERNMENT   INSURANCE 
FIGURES 

Applications 4,539,048 

Amount $39,669,198,000 

Average  policy $8,740 

Claims  in  active  war-period  .  $900,000,000 
Premiums    paid    by    men    in 

actual  war-period $200,000,000 

Cost  to  taxpayers $700,000,000 


larity.  It  was  almost  swamped  with  business.  From  the 
beginning  there  was  an  accumulation  of  unanswered  mail,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  start  this  tremendous  business  by  "working 
backward  and  forward  at  the  same  time."  Naturally,  admit 
the  Bureau's  chiefs,  "there  were  mistakes."  Some  of  the  mistakes 
worked  bitter  injustice  to  American  soldiers  and  their  dependents. 
The  main  cause  of  trouble,  we  are  told,  was  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  repetitions  of  names  appear  in  those  miles  of  files  and 
card-indexes,  "these  repetitions  being  six  times  as  numerous 
as  are  found  in  the  records  of  commercial  companies."  Word 
was  mistakenly  passed  among  the  men  that  the  Bureau  was  not 

functioning,  and  such  rumors  are 
thought  to  be  largely  responsible  for 
the  tendency  among  returning  soldh  rs 
to  permit  their  insurance  to  lapse. 
This  tendency  is  unfortunate,  says 
the  Bureau's  chiefs,  since  the  men 
can  never  hope  to  get  insurance  on 
such  favorable  terms  again. 

Lately  the  Bureau  has  been  reor- 
ganized, under  a  new  director,  and  on 
July  15  a  special  Advisory  Com- 
mittee, headed  by  Charles  Evans 
Hughes,  met  in  Washington  to  make 
recommendations  for  increasing  the 
usefulness  of  Uncle  Sam's  insurance  business.  The  complete 
committee  is  announced  as  follows: 

Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chairman. 

Newton  D.  Baker,  Secretary  of  War. 

Josephus  Daniels,  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Grosvenor  B.  Clarkson,  Director  of  the  United  States  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

Matthew  Woll,  Vice-President  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Homer  L.  Ferguson,  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
of  United  States. 

H.  P.  Davison,  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

John  C.  Agar,  Director  of  the  National  Catholic  War  Council. 

Dr.  Livingstone  Farrand,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  tlie  American  Red  Cross. 

Colin  II.  Livingstone,  President  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Mrs.  August  Belmont. 
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60,000  Earlier  Hudsons 
Foretold    This    Super-Six 

Qualities   That   Men    Had   Predicted   Would   Make 
it    the    Unrivalled    Car   Have    Now    Been    Realized 


Everyone  knows  Hudson  Super-Six  history.  It 
is  written  in  the  official  records  of  some  of  the 
greatest  endurance  and  speed  tests  known.  It  is 
told  in  nearly  every  locality  by  those  who  know 
how  performance  reveals  quality.     . 

But  its  greatest  fame  lies  in  the  appreciation 
that  thousands  of  owners  hold  for  it. 

You  have  heard  Hudson  owners  predict  its  ulti- 
mate achievements.  They  have  praised  their  cars 
and  yet  always  they  have  said  that  a  greater 
Super-Six  was  inevitable. 

Hudson  Evolution 
Came  Naturally 

Let  the  reader  review  the  past  four  years  of 
motor  history.  The  Super-Six  was  a  distinct  step 
ahead  in  motor  designing.  It  added  72%  to  power 
without  increased  weight  or  complications. 

Its  principle  was  new.  Vibration  had  been  min- 
imized.    Performance  had  been  increased. 

That  first  Super-Six  revealed  a  development  not 
possible  to  any  other  type.  It  foretold  the  Hudson 
we  now  offer. 

Each    Year  Marked 

Some  Improvement 

New  Hudson  models  are  not  mere  changes  in 
body  design.  Such  attractiveness  is  not  overlooked. 
The  main  effort  has  been  to  increase  endurance,  to 
free  it  from  the  faults  common  to  all  cars. 


Easier  starting,  more  reliability  of  performance, 
freedom  from  mechanical  attention,  a  safer,  more 
comfortable  and  more  economical  car  has  been 
the  aim. 

Each  added  quality  has  been  proved  in  a  thou- 
sand ways.  The  speedway,  road  racing,  mountain 
climbing,  trans-continental  touring  at  express 
speed,  did  their  part.  Spectacular  records  were 
established,  but  long  after  details  of  the  world's 
fastest  mile  for  a  stock  chassis,  or  the  double  run 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  and  return,  had 
been  forgotten  by  the  public,  Hudson  engineers 
continued  to  profit  by  the  lessons  learned  in  those 
tests.     Subsequent  models  showed  the  result. 

Such  a  car  would  have  been  impossible  without 
that  experience.  We  did  not  enter  racing  to  win 
prizes  but  to  learn  how  to  build  a  better  car. 

Sales  Lead  All 
Fine  Cars 

Like  the  constant  champion  it  proved  to  be  on 
•the  race  track,  Hudson  sales  exceed  those  of  any 
other  fine  car. 

More  Hudsons  are  built  now  than  ever  before. 
A  month's  output  now  is  as  great  as  was  the  first 
four  months'  production  of  the  first  Super-Six. 

Sales  demand,  though,  has  always  been  ahead  of 
the  supply.  That  shows  how  motordom  regards 
the  Super- Six. 

When  will  you  make  it  your  choice? 
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Mrs.  Mary  Roberta  Rinehart. 

R.  G.  Cholmeley-Jones,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War-Risk 
Insurance  (member  ex  officio). 

E.  H.  Greenwood,  Special  Assistant  to  Director,  Secretary. 

Even  tho  it  is  still  called  a  War-Risk  Bureau,  the  job  of  Uncle 
Sam's  big  insurance  company  in  these  piping  days  of  peace  is 
far  larger  than  confronted  it  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  according 
to  its  new  director,  In  explanation  of  the  chief  difficulties  with 
which  he  is  faced,  he  writes: 

Several  million  men  are  already  demobilized,  and  it  is  necessary 
for  the  Bureau  to  render  a  complete  accounting  to  each  individual, 
both  as  regards  pay  allotments  and  government  allowances,  and 
compensation  in  the  case  of  those  who  have  been  injured,  and  in 
connection  with  their  War-Risk  Insurance.  It  is  a  regrettable 
fact  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  addresses  of  the  discharged 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines,  according  to  the  latest'  available 
information,  are  incorrect,  and  it  is  only  by  a  careful  and  pains- 
taking process  of  readdressing  and  of  constant  inquiry  that  it 
is  possible  for  these  letters  eventually  to  reach  their  proper 
destination.  As  a  consequence,  there  are  literally  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  discharged  from  the  service  with  their  millions 
of  dependents  who  are  anxiously  waiting  some  word  from  the 
Bureau. 

This  situation  presents  another  problem  almost  as  important 
and  quite  as  far-reaching.  We  must  see  to  it  that  these  men 
benefit  to  the  fullest  extent  by  this  government  insurance,  and 
that  each  one  is  reached  in  order  that  he  may  thoroughly  under- 
stand the  new  policies  nowr  being  issued,  and  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  as  many  men  as  possible  to  continue  their  present  term 
policies,  or  to  secure  a  converted  form  of  policy.  That  the 
Government  be  successful  in  accomplishing  this  is  most  im- 
portant from  an  economic  point  of  view,  and  incidentally  it  is 
a  right  to  which  the  soldier,  sailor,  and  marine  are  justly  entitled. 

Some  insurance  "twisters,"  according  to  a  statement  recently 
sent  out  by  the  Bureau,  are  representing  government  insurance 
as  inferior  to  the  ordinary  old-line  insurance,  but  the  presidents 
and  leading  representatives  of  the  great  life-insurance  com- 
panies are  cooperating  with  the  Bureau  and  the  insurance  com- 
missions of  various  States  "against  this  sort  of  insurance  agent." 
In  order  to  show  just  how  Uncle  Sam  does  business  when  he  goes 
into  life-insuring,  an  announcement  "To  Soldiers,  Sailors,  and 
Marines"  has  been  widely  distributed  among  returning  troops. 
"Hold  on  to  your  government  insurance!"  this  announcement 
urges,  and  cites  some  special  reasons  why  such  insurance  is 
superior  to  other  kinds: 

All  policies  issued  by  the  government  contain  a  total  dis- 
ability clause,  making  them  payable  at  any  time  you  may  become 
totally  and  permanently  disabled,  regardless  of  your  age. 

No  policy  in  a  private  company  contains  a  similar  clause 
running  beyond  the  age  of  sixty-five. 

Another  advantage  of  government  policies  is  that  a  service 
man,  after  his  return  to  civil  life,  may  engage  in  any  occupation, 
no  matter  howr  hazardous,  including  military  service,  or  may 
travel  anywhere,  without  affecting  his  insurance,  provided  he 
keeps  his  premiums  paid. 

No  physical  or  medical  examination  is  necessary  for  the 
conversion  of  policies.  Physical  examination  would  be  neces- 
sary befor  you  could  obtain  insurance  from  any  other  source. 

You  may  not  be  able  to  pass  such  an  examination,  or  if  later 
you  try  to  get  private  insurance,  something  may  have  hap- 
pened to  your  health  in  the  meantime  and  you  may  find  it 
impossible  to  get  life-insurance  of  any  kind. 

Your  government  insurance  is  protected  from  the  claims  of 
creditors.  Your  insurance  money  can  not  be  taken  away  from 
you  (or  later  from  your  beneficiary)  for  payment  of  the  debts 
of  your  beneficiary.  This  is  a  most  important  provision,  which 
insures  your  insurance. 

Government  insurance  is  non-assignable,  which  means  that 
iifil  her  you  nor  your  beneficiary  can  lose  the  fruits  of  your  labor 
and  sacrifice  by  pawning  your  insurance. 

Neither  you  nor  your  beneficiary  ever  will  have  to  pay  a  cent 
of  taxes  to  the  Government  on  the  proceeds  of  your  government 
insurance. 

You  may  p"ay  your  premiums  by  the  month  without  having  to 
pay  anything  extra  on  account  of  the  additional  expense  to  the 
<  liivemment  of  collecting  monthly  premiums.  Or,  if  you  prefer, 
you  may  pay  quarterly,  semiannually,  or  annually.  The 
Government  pays  all  the  expenses  of  running  the  business. 

You  may  have  the  whole  month  in  which  to  pay  the  premium 
for  that  month.  If  you  fail  to  pay  and  your  new  policy  lapses, 
you  may  get  it  back  through  provisions  for  reinstatement. 


Of  course,  when  your  insurance  has  lapsed,  the  longer  you 
wait  the  harder  it  is  to  dig  up  the  money  for  the  back  premiums 
and  the  greater  the  risk  of  having  something  happen  to  you 
before  you  can  secure  reinstatement. 

After  one  year  the  new  government  policies  will  have  guaran- 
teed cash  and  loan  values,  and  also  paid-up  insurance  and  ex- 
tended term-insurance  values.  Policies  issued  by  private 
insurance  companies  usually  do  not  give  these  values  until  the 
insurance  has  been  in  force  for  three  years.  Furthermore,  the 
values  guaranteed  by  the  Government  give  you  your  full  money's 
worth  without  any  "surrender  charge."  This  is  a  distinct 
advantage  to  you.  Never  forget  that  one  of  the  most  valuable 
features  of  a  government  insurance-policy  is  that  it  provides  for 
the  disability  of  the  holder,  as  well  as  for  his  death.  Now  don't 
mix  up  accident  and  disability  insurance.  Only  one  out  of 
twenty  cases  of  disability  is  due  to  accident.  The  greater  num- 
ber of  disability  cases  occur  through  disease.  When  for  any 
reason  you  become  totally  and  permanently  disabled,  you  not 
only  do  not  have  to  pay  any  more  premiums,  but  the  Govern- 
ment pays  you  the  full  monthly  sum  called  for  by  your  policy 
every  month,  no  matter  how  long  you  live. 

There  are  absolutely  no  restrictions  as  to  age.  With  most 
insurance-policies,  when  you  reach  sixty  or  sixty-five  your 
rights  to  disability  benefit  cease,  but  with  this  government 
insurance,  no  matter  how  old  you  are  wrhen  the  disability  occurs, 
you  are  entitled  to  disability  benefits.  In  most  cases  disability 
does  not  occur  until  the  age  of  sixty  or  after,  so  you  can  see  the 
advantage  of  the  Government's  provision,  which  protects  you, 
regardless  of  whether  the  disability  is  due  to  accident  or  disease. 
In  old  age  one  out  of  two  persons  becomes  disabled. 

If  it  were  not  for  this  disability  clause  you  would  run  a  big 
risk  of  losing  your  insurance  because  probably  you  could  not  keep 
up  your  preminum  payments  if  disabled.  Disability  is  given 
the  following  broad  meaning:  Any  impairment  of  mind  or  body 
which  makes  it  impossible  for  the  disabled  person  to  follow  any 
substantially  gainful  occupation. 

As  a  recommendation  of  the  sort  of  insurance  offered  by  the 
United  States  to  its  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  "the  secretary 
of  one  of  the  largest  life-insurance  companies  in  the  world" 
is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

"Of  course,  a  life-insurance  company  can  not  grant  insurance 
at  less  than  cost,  but  the  Government  offers  insurance  to  soldiers 
and  sailors  at  less  than  it  would  cost  the  Government  to  grant 
that  insurance.  .  .  .  The  Government  is  justified  in  this  liber- 
ality in  consideration  of  the  fact  that  these  soldiers  and  sailors 
have  risked  their  lives,  or  have  been  walling  to  risk  their  lives, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation.  All  this  being  so,  it  is  obviously 
expedient  for  soldiers  and  sailors  to  take  all  the  insurance  offered 
by  the  Government  at  the  low  rate  charged." 

The  report  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  handed  to  the  director 
on  July  18,  includes  a  recommendation  that,  "in  order  to  correct 
the  address  list,  immediate  efforts  be  made  to  elicit  the  coopera- 
tion of  all  voluntary  agencies  for  the  purpose,  such  as  the  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  other 
associations  which  have  so  helpfully  contributed  their  aid  in 
connection  with  war-activities."  It  is . recommended  that  a 
representative  of  the  Bureau  be  sent  to  the  capital  of  each  State, 
to  confer  with  State  officials  on  methods  of  obtaining  correct 
addresses.     Other  recommendations  are  as  follows: 

Secondly. — We  recommend  that  the  Bureau  immediately 
proceed  to  establish  local  representatives  in  each  State,  or  in 
such  districts  as  it  may  seem  advisable  to  divide  the  count ry 
for  this  purpose,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  constant  provision 
for  personal  contact  with  the  insured  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines 
and  their  dependents,  for  the  procuring  by  them  of  information 
with  respect  to  their  privileges  and  obligations,  for  the  local 
payment  of  premiums  and  furnishing  of  proofs,  and  for  whatever 
local  business  may  be  conveniently  transacted  within  the 
district. 

Thirdly. — That  the  cooperation  of  voluntary  agencies  desired 
to  meet  the  immediate  exigencies  of  the  Bureau  should  be  secured 
to  the  fullest  extent  possible  to  the  end  that  their  aid  may  always 
be  available  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the  insured. 

Fourthly. — That  in  addition  to  the  means  already  suggested, 
and  the  cooperation  of  these  agencies,  there  should  be  started  a 
publicity  campaign  through  adequate  advertising  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  information  to  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines, 
and  their  dependents,  with  respect  to  allotments,  allowances, 
and  compensation  and  for  the  purpose  of  directing  attention 
to  the  importance  of  the  reinstatement  of  policies  and  the 
continuance  of  their  insurance  by  the  soldiers,  sailors,  and 
marines." 
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Wilson's  Certified  Bacon 

excels  in  flavor  and  quality 

A  few  slices  of  Wilson's  Certi- 
fied Bacon — hot  from  the  kit- 
chen —  a  teasing,  pleasing  aroma 
that  awakens  new  zest  in  your 
appetite  —  a  crisp,  rich,  delicious 
taste  that  tells  of  excelling  qual- 
ity —  No  one  has  a  better 
breakfast  than  you! 

For  our  Certified  Bacon  the 
choicest  young  porkers  are 
inspected   and  passed   by 
competent    inspectors. 
The    most    exacting 
standards    are   observed, 
and   these   choice   bacon 
sides  are  given  our  long, 
mild  cure   and    sweet 
hickory  smoking,  so  that 
the  finished  product 
proves  to  you  that  "Certi- 
fied" is  not  a  mere  trade 
name  but  is  a  principle. 
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We  are  as  careful  and  thought- 
ful as  your  own  mother  would 
be  in  the  selection  and  prepar- 
ation of  Certified   Bacon,   as 
well  as  Certified  Ham  and  all 
other  foods  bearing  the  Wil- 
son Label.  This  label  is  a  con- 
stant assurance  to  you  that 
the  product  has  been  hand- 
led  with   the   respect  your 
food  deserves. 

It  is  an  economy  to  buy  the 
whole   piece  of  Wilson's 
Certified   Bacon.     Slice   it 
as  required.     Each  slice  is 
fresh   and    firm,   the   re- 
mainder   keeping    sweet 
and    retaining    its   mild, 
tempting    hickory- 
smoked  flavor. 
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The    VSilson    Label    Protects    Your    Table 


THE  GERMAN  FOREIGN  MINISTER  IS  USED  TO  DUBIOUS  JOBS 


WHEN  HERMANN  MULLER,  the  present  German 
Foreign  Minister,  found  himself  in  Paris  the  other 
day  as  one  of  the  two  representatives  delegated  by 
Germany  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  it  was  not  the  first  time  he 
had  visited  the  French  capital.  He  was  there  August  1,  1914, 
on  a  mission  no  less  extraordinary  than  to  try  to  induce  the 
French  Socialists  to  vote  against  war-credits.  If  the  French 
would  consent  to  this,  so  he  said,  the  German  Socialists  would 
follow  suit,  and  there  would  be  no  war.  The  story  of  this  exploit 
is  told  for  the  first  time  in  this  country  by  Lieut.  Henry  De  Man, 
of  the  Belgian  Army,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Lieutenant  De  Man  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Belgian  Labor 
party,  and  is  now  in  the  United  States  as  a  representative  of  the 
Belgian  Ministry  for  industry  and  labor.  He  has  spent  several 
years  in  Germany  as  a  student  of  the  Social  Democratic  move- 
ment, and  just  before  the  war  accompanied 
Herr  M tiller  to  Paris  on  that  remarkable 
mission  to  the  French  Socialists.  To  quote 
Lieutenant  De  Man: 

Xow  that  Miiller  has  unexpectedly  come 
to  the  foreground.  I  should  not  be  surprized 
to  find  that  the  European  press  will  take  up 
the  subject  of  his  journey  to  Paris  on  August 
1,  1914,  about  which  very  little  has  been 
made  public  so  far.  As  I  accompanied 
Miiller  on  that  eventful  journey,  which 
throws  an  exceedingly  curious  light  on  the 
policy  of  German  Social  Democracy  on 
the  eve  of  the  war,  I  am  in  a  position  to 
give  a  full  report  of  what  really  happened 
then. 

Apparently  Miiller  is  predestined  to  be  en- 
trusted with  other  people's  dubeous  jobs. 
At  least,  the  mission  which  the  executive  of 
German  Social  Democracy  gave  him  to  fulfil 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  deserves 
as  much  to  be  put  under  that  heading  as 
his  present  role  as  a  registrar  of  surrender. 

I  was  working  at  my  office  in  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Belgian  Labor  party  in  Brus- 
sels— at  the  same  time  the  headquarters  of 
the  "Internationale" — on  the  morning  of 
August  1,  1914,  when  I  received  a  call  from 
Camille  Huysmans,  secretary  of  the  Inter- 
national Socialist  Bureau.  He  told  me  that 
Hermann  Miiller  had  arrived  early  that 
morning  on  his  way  to  Paris,  and  that  he 
(Huysmans)  was  going  along  to  help  him 
in  his  contemplated  negotiations  with  the 
French  Socialists,  with  a  view  to  a  common 
action  against  the  menace  of  war.  They 
both  wanted  me  to  join  them.  The  three 
of  us  had  a  short  conference,  and  we  left  for  Paris  on  the  first 
train  available. 

As  we  arrived  at  the  Gare  du  Nord  about  .3  p.m.  we  found  that 
the  general  mobilization  had  just  been  declared  in  France.  We 
went  to  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  where  most  of  the  Socialist 
and  labor  leaders  of  the  country  were  assembled.  They  im- 
mediately summoned  a  meeting  in  one  of  the  committee-rooms 
of  the  Chamber.  Our  conference  lasted  two  hours.  After  a 
short  interruption  for  supper,  it  was  resumed,  this  time  at  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  L'Humanite,  and  lasted  till  close  to  mid- 
night. Then  Miiller  and  1  hurried  to  the  station  to  catch  the 
last  train,  which  gave  him  a  chance  to  leave  France  before  all 
the  Germans  on  French  soil  were  interned.  Huysmans  stayed 
behind  and  returned  to  Brussels  a  few  days  later. 

All  through  the  proceedings  I  acted  as  interpreter  between 
Miiller — who  knew  but  a  very  few  words  of  French — and  the 
French.  The  next  day,  as  we  were  arrested  and  put  under 
guard  shortly  before  reaching  the  Franco-Belgian  frontier,  I 
destroyed  the  notes  which  I  had  kept,  not  that  there  was  any 
reason  to  keep  them  secret,  but  in  order  to  avoid  lengthy  in- 
vestigations which  might  have  prevented  Miiller  from  reaching 
Berlin  in  time  to  report  on  the  result  of  his  mission,  which  it 
was  essential  he  should  before  August  4,  when  the  Reichstag 
was  to  meet.  Soon  afterward,  however,  1  reconstructed  an 
account  of  the  main  data  of  the  proceedings,  so  that  T  am  still 
able  to  furnish  a  report,  the  complete  accuracy  of  which  1  can 
vouch  for. 

It   had  been  decided    that,  should  any  considerable  delay  on 
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Muller's  return  journey  appear  probable,  I  was  to  try  to  reach 
Berlin  by  a  different  route,  if  necessary,  via  Switzerland,  so  that 
there  would  be  two  chances  instead  of  one  of  reporting  to  Berlin 
in  time.  I  am  glad  this  proved  unnecessary,  for  then  I  should 
probably  have  spent  the  duration  of  the  war  in  a  German  in- 
ternment-camp. Fortunately,  once  we  had  got  into  Belgium 
— on  the  afternoon  of  August  2 — it  appeared  that  Miiller  would 
be  back  in  Berlin  on  the  evening  of  August  3,  which  he  eventually 
did,  so  that  he  was  able  to  give  a  full  report  before  the  memor-. 
able  sitting  of  the  Social  Democratic  members  of  the  Reichstag 
that  preceded  the  voting  of  the  war-credits  on  August  4. 

Miiller,  who  was  most  cordially  received  by  the  French  Social- 
ist deputies  in  Paris,  began  by  stating  the  nature  of  his  mission. 
The  executive  of  German  Social  Democracy,  he  said,  had  sent 
him  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  prevent  the  war  by  deciding  on  a 
common  course  of  action  of  the  French  and  German  Socialists. 
He  had  no  authority  to  pledge  his  party  to  any  definite  course, 
as  the  exact  circumstances  at  the  time  of  the  prospective  meet- 
ing of  the  Reichstag  could  not  yet  be  foreseen, 
but  he  was  authorized  to  explain  the  situa- 
tion and  his  party's  views  at  the  time  when 
he  had  left  Berlin  (on  July  31).  In  the  light 
of  this  information,  he  said,  the  French 
Socialists  might  find  it  easier  to  determine 
their  own  attitude,  should  the  question  of  the 
vote  of  the  war-credits  be  put  to  them.  He 
would  take  back  to  Berlin  the  information 
which  they  would  give  him.  This  exchange 
of  information  would,  he  hoped,  facilitate 
the  choice  of  a  common  policy  aiming  at  the 
prevention  of  the  war. 

He  then  gave  a  rather  optimistic  account 
of  the  state  of  affairs  in  Germany.  He  said 
he  knew  nothing  about  a  general  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  German  Army,  the  rumor  of 
which  had  been  spread  in  Paris  that  morn- 
ing. He  admitted  that  since  the  day  before, 
when  he  had  left  home,  something  of  the  sort 
might  have  taken  place,  but  then  it  might 
have  been  merely  a  local  mobilization  which 
had  given  rise  to  exaggerated  rumors.  The 
"state  of  danger  of  war"  (Kriegsgefahrzu- 
stand),  which  had  been  declared  on  July  31, 
he  called  a  comparatively  harmless  measure, 
quite  different  in  its  meaning  from  mobil- 
ization proper.  As  Herr  Haase  had  done  at 
the  meeting  of  the  International  Socialist 
Bureau  in  Brussels  four  days  earlier,  he  laid 
much  stress  on  what  he  called  the  underhand 
encouragement  given  by  the  Imperial  Chan- 
cellor to  the  antiwar  demonstrations  and  in 
the  alleged  desire  of  the  Kaiser  to  maintain 
peace. 

As  to  the  Social  Democratic  party,  Muller 
said,  it  would  on  no  account  vote  in  favor 
of  any  war-credits.  "  Dass  man  fur  die 
Kriegskredite  stinimt,  das  halte  ich  fur  ausgeschlossen"  ("It  is 
impossible  that  the  war-credits  will  be  voted"),  was  his  definite, 
repeated  statement.  A  fraction — probably  a  small  minority — 
might  favor  abstention  from  voting,  with  a  view  to  the  danger 
from  Russia,  but  Muller  declared  that  he  himself  did  not  share 
the  latter  view,  and  that  he  thought  a  unanimous  vote  against 
the  war-credits  probable,  especially  if  the  French  Socialists 
decided  to  follow  a  similar  course. 

The  Frenchmen  listened  to  Muller,  but  did  not  evince  any 
particular  enthusiasm  over  his  proposal.  They  pointed  out  that 
it  was  the  earnest  desire  of  the  French  Government  to  maintain 
peace,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  defense  would  France  take  up 
arms.  The  French  Socialists,  therefore,  felt  that  they  could  not 
refuse  the  war-credits  which  the  Government  would  need  should 
France  be  attacked.  A  few  seemed  to  favor  opposition  to  the 
credits  on  the  ground  that  such  action  would  serve  as  a  dis- 
claimer of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  Socialists  for  the 
results  of  the  competitive  system  of  armament  which  they 
had  always  been  against.     The  account  continues: 

No  formal  decision  was  arrived  at,  but  the  "information" 
Miiller  had  to  take  home  was  to  the  effect  that  the  French 
Socialists  were  not  to  be  indu.-ed  to  refuse  their  Government 
the  war-credits,  and  that  the  only  chance  of  a  possible  common 
policy  consisted  in  abstention  from  voting  on  both  sides. 

Muller  and  I  left  Paris  with  a  slow  night  train  crowded  with 
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THE       STARTER--     THAT 
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While  you  are  driving  about  town 
at  the  usual  traffic  speed  of  1 8  to  22 
miles  an  hour,  the  generator  of  the 
Wagner  Starting  System  is  work- 
ing busily.  It  is  producing  its 
maximum  of  charging  current  for 
your  battery. 

As  your  speed  picks  up  above  22 
miles,  the  amount  of  current  sent 
to  your  battery  materially  de- 
creases. This  entirely  prevents 
damage  to  your  battery  from  over- 
charging when  driving  at  sustained 
speed,  as  on  open  country 
touring. 

The  chart  below,  at  the  right, 
makes  this  point  clear. 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing 


As  a  result  of  its  perfected  engi- 
neering design,  the  Wagner  Start- 
ing System  provides  a  battery  fully 
charged  but  never  overcharged. 
Battery  maintenance  is  therefore 
brought  to  a  minimum. 

This  is  true  of  every  Wagner 
Starting  System  because  it  is  made- 
to-order  for  the  individual  car  it 
serves.  Being  so  specifically  de- 
signed to  fit  the  exact  need,  Wagner 
Starting — Lighting — Ignition  is  the 
most  proficient  system  possible  for 
the  particular  purpose. 

It  is  logical  for  you  to  prefer  cars 
equipped  with  Wagner  Starting 
System. 

Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Germans  who  were  hurriedly  trying  to  get  out  of  France.  Thanks 
to  the  intervention  of  Deputy  Marcel  Cachim  with  the  station- 
niaster,  we  got  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  places  in  a  com- 
partment that  was  supposed  to  accommodate  eight  persons. 
It  was  an  awful  journey,  during  what  was  probably  the  hottest 
and  closest  night  of  that  summer.  In  almost  every  station  the 
train  was  formally  besieged  by  people — mostly  Germans — who 
had  to  be  kept  out  with  the  help  of  the  naked  fist.  The  passengers 
smashed  all  the  windows  to  get  a  little  more  air. 

In  Maubeuge,  the  last  French  town,  it  seemed  as  tho  it  had 
all  been  in  vain.  The  station  was  occupied  by  troops  which 
stopt  the  train  and  put  all  the  Germans  and  Austrians  under 
guard.  But  I  stuck  to  Miiller  and  managed  to  get  him  into  the 
station  restaurant,  from  which  we  escaped  through  a  back  door. 
For  twenty  minutes  we  walked  briskly  toward  the  Belgian 
frontier.  Then  we  were  again  arrested,  and  the  gendarmes 
took  us  to  the  police-station  at  Maubeuge.  To  get  in,  we  had 
to  make  our  way  through  a  crowd  of  waiting  reservists,  who  had 
no  trouble  in  discerning  that  Miiller  was  a  German  and  demon- 
strated their  affection  by  hooting  first,  and  by  pushing  and 
kicking  rather  ungently  afterward.  I  got  my  share  of  these 
attentions,  but  the  prospective  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  German 
Republic  by  the  grace  of  Foch  got  most  of  it.  As  soon  as  wre  were 
inside  the  station,  I  began  to  kick  up  a  regular  Latin  rowr  about 
the  disgraceful  fashion  in  which  a  friendly  Belgian  citizen  had 
been  ill-treated,  and  soon  succeeding  in  seeing  the  boss  of  the 
establishment  himself,  on  whom  I  inflicted  such  a  daring  speech 
that  he  was  apparently  glad  to  get  rid  of  us  by  handing  us  over 
to  two  heavily  armed  gendarmes  with  the  order  to  get  us  across 
the  Belgian  border  immediately.  As  soon  as  we  were  out  on  the 
country  road  our  escort  seemed  to  find  the  walking  too  hot  and 
let  us  do  the  few  miles  of  hiking  alone.  In  Mons  we  found  a 
train  and  that  same  afternoon  I  put  Miiller  on  the  Berlin  express 
in  Brussels — two  hours  before  the  handing  of  the  German 
ultimatum  to  Belgium.  As  we  shook  hands  in  parting,  the  last 
connecting  link  betw-een  the  Socialists  of  the  two  groups  of 
powers  was  broken. 

In  the  light  of  subsequent  events,  Midler's  mission  to  Paris 
appeared  to  some  French  Socialists,  who  had  never  entertained 
any  doubt  about  the  honesty  of  his  purpose  while  he  was  among 
them,  as  part  of  a  crooked  machination  of  the  German  Socialists, 
in  alliance  with  the  Kaiser's  Government,  to  unnerve  France's 
resistance  by  inducing  the  French  Socialists,  under  false  pre- 
tenses, to  hamper  their  Government's  action  for  national  defense. 
I  owe  it  to  fairness  to  say  that  I  am  unshakably  convinced  that, 
in  spite  of  appearances,  there  never  was  any  foul  play  intended. 

I  may  err  in  my  belief  that  Miiller  was  too  honest  to  have 
lent  himself  to  such  a  disgraceful  game.  But  then  there  is 
objective  evidence  enough  to  show  that  until  July  31,  or  up  to  the 
time  when  Miiller  left  Berlin,  the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the 
German  Social  Democrats  did  indeed  correspond  to  the  picture 
Miiller  gave  of  it  in  Paris.  The  change  that  resulted  in  the 
betrayal  of  Social  Democracy's  pledges  of  international  solidarity 
by  the  vote  of  the  war-credits  in  the  Reichstag  on  August  4, 
1914,  occurred  while  Miiller  was  on  his  way. 

In  his  article  Lieutenant  De  Man  also  throws  some  light  on 
the  personalities  of  the  members  of  the  present  German  cabinet, 
stating  that  they  are  characterized  mainly  by  mediocrity.  He 
says  that  men  like  Scheidemann,  who  have  a  reputation  as  states- 
men to  sustain,  have  "left  the  sinking  ship."  It  appears  that  the 
cabinet  members,  many  of  whom  were  once  workingmen  with 
radical  tendencies  and  no  other  aim  than  to  advance  the  interests 
of  the  horny-handed  sons  of  toil,  have  forgotten  all  about  their 
altruistic  ideals  and  are  devoting  themselves  assiduously  to 
furthering  their  own  interests,  in  that  connection  exhibiting  a 
reactionary  and  bureaucratic  spirit  that  would  give  pointers 
to  the  most  hidebound  and  "junkerish"  of  the  representatives 
of  the  old  regime.  Of  Minister  Miiller  it  is  said  that  through 
some  error,  presumably  in  cabling,  he  has  been  given  the  title  of 
Doctor  in  the  American  press.  But  Miiller  never  had  this 
title.  He  was  born  in  the  southern  Rhineland  and  was  originally 
a  workingman — 

He  started  his  political  career  as  a  "radical,"  or  "Left  Wing" 
Socialist.  He  was  an  editor  of  a  provincial  Socialist  daily  of 
extreme  tendencies  when,  shortly  after  the  National  Congress 
of  Social  Democracy  in  1906,  he  was  made  a  member  of  the 
National  Executive  {Parteivorstand)  of  the  party.  His  election 
was  considered  a  concession  to  the  Left  Wing  of  the  party, 
which  had  been  making  some  headway  since  1905  and  was  com- 
plaining that  the  party  executive  needed  some  "young  blood" 
infused,  and  that  the  radical  element  should  be  represented. 

But  the  radicals  soon  found  out  that  they  had  been  deceived. 


As  a  party  official  Miiller  turned  out  to  be  a  quite  different  per- 
son from  the  radical  agitator  he  had  been  before  he  was  invested 
with  a  share  of  responsibility  in  running  the  party  machine.  His 
former  friends  complained  bitterly  that,  altho  a  good  deal 
younger  than  most  of  his  colleagues  of  the  Parteivor stand — he 
was  not  quite  forty  then — he  showed  himself  a  born  bureaucrat, 
and  more  of  a  reactionary  and  routine  worshiper  by  tem- 
perament than  any  of  the  old  "moderates." 

His  physical  aspect  is  that  of  the  typical  Prussian  petty  official. 
A  heavy,  big  frame,  with  the  fatty  flesh  of  the  beer-drinker — 
much  of  that  prewar  flesh,  however,  seemed  to  have  gone  when 
I  saw  Miiller  in  1912,  as  I  ran  across  him  at  Stockholm — a  full, 
round,  but  yellowish  face,  almost  hidden  behind  a  pair  of  huge 
spectacles;  and  a  somewhat  schoolmasterly  expression,  more 
suggestive  of  pedantry  than  of  any  sense  of  humor.  He  is  a 
poor  speaker — good  speakers  are  exceedingly  rare  in  Germany — 
and  his  voice  is  slow  and  monotonous.  With  all  that,  he  is  a 
hard-working,  serious  fellow,  who  owes  his  comparative  success 
more  to  the  conscientious  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  party 
official  than  to  any  form  of  political  virtuosity  d  la  Scheidemann. 
From  what  I  know  of  his  character — and  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  him — I  take  it  that  he  is  not  sufficiently  blinded  by 
ambition  not  to  realize  that  he  is  more  or  less  the  victim  of  the 
shrewdness  of  his  political  friends,  who  apparently  have  suc- 
ceeded in  convincing  him  that  it  was  part  of  his  duties  as  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  party  machine  to  assume  functions  which 
at  this  juncture  mean  nothing  short  of  a  political  suicide  to  those 
who  have  accepted  them. 

Lieutenant  De  Man  writes  of  August  Schlicke,  the  new 
German  Minister  for  Labor,  that  the  Fatherland  must  have  been 
in  dire  need,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  to  have  dragged  such  as  he 
from  the  obscurity  in  which  he  had  hitherto  performed  his  duty 
as  a  bureaucrat  of  the  Socialist  party  and  the  labor-union  machine. 

It  appears  that  in  this  position  Schlicke  received  extensive 
training  in  the  gentle  Prussian  art  of  ruthlessness,  which  he  felt 
called  upon  to  exercise  ever  and  anon  in  dealing  with  the  up- 
risings of  the  various  rebellious  elements  in  the  organization  of 
which  he  was  the  head,  and  it  may  be  that  this  will  stand  him 
in  good  stead  in  his  new  job.     We  read: 

Herr  Schlicke  I  have  known  for  years  as  the  president  of  the 
Socialist  Metal  Workers'  Union  of  Germany.  He  confined 
himself  to  trade-union  activities  and  never  played  a  prominent 
part  in  politics.  He  was  known  as  the  most  despotic  of  all  the 
trade-union  "bosses"  of  the  Fatherland.  His  authority  over 
the  membership  of  his  union,  however,  was  not  due  to  any  par- 
ticular talent  as  a  tribune  or  a  leader  of  men,  for  he  is  a  poor 
speaker  and  anything  but  a  striking  personality.  But  he  is  a 
born  bureaucrat,  well  trained  in  the  routine  of  officialdom,  and 
his  position  practically  as  a  dictator  of  the  Mctallarbeiterrrrband 
resulted  from  the  clever  way  in  which  he  had  centralized  to  the 
extreme  the  administrative  powers  of  this  national  union.  Its 
internal  story  is  one  long  series  of  rebellions  of  local  and  district 
organizations  against  the  autocratic  rule  of  the  Schlicke  bureau- 
cracy, but  these  rebellions  were  downed  every  time,  thanks  to 
the  ruthlessness  with  which  Schlicke  and  his  assistants  used  the 
powrer  they  derived  from  the  centralization  of  practically  all  the 
financial  means  of  the  national  union  in  their  hands.  As  a 
member  of  the  executive  of  the  International  Metal  Workers' 
Federation  Herr  Schlicke  made  himself  equally  unpopular 
with  his  foreign  colleagues.  Especially  the  French  and  the 
British  found  it  hard  to  .^tand  his  overbearing  attitude  and  the 
open  fashion  in  which  he  showed  his  contempt  for  English  and 
French  nationality. 

The  only  new  member  of  the  German  cabinet  who  is  not 
frankly  to  be  regarded  as  a  figure-head,  according  to  Lieutenant 
De  Man,  is  Dr.  Eduard  David,  Minister  of  the  Interior,  of 
whom  he  says: 

It  will  be  remembered  that  he  retired  from  the  original  German 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference  in  favor  of  Herr  Erzberger, 
allegedly  on  account  of  ill-health,  but  really  because  he  was 
generally  against  any  possible  discussion  of  the  return  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine  to  France. 

Dr.  David  has  more  enemies  in  his  own  party,  the  Majority 
Social  Democrats,  than  in  any  other  political  group  in  Germany. 
The  main  reason  for  his  unpopularity  is  the  fact  that  he  has  never 
been  able,  to  hide  his  burning  ambition  to  play  a  leading  role  as 
a  statesman.  Even  in  August  Bebel's  lifetime  he  unsuccess- 
fully competed  with  the  "Old  Lion"  for  the  parliamentary 
leadership  of  the  party.  From  what  I  know  of  him  I  suppose 
that  his  satisfaction  of  having  got  a  portfolio  at  last  is  so  great 
as  to  make  him  forget  that  this  is  but  a  meager,  and  probably 
quite  temporary,  consolation  for  his  failure  as  a  peace 
plenipotentiary. 
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the  favorite  with  children    everywhere, 
and  it  "won  its  favor  through  its    flavor" 
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CHILDREN  are  keen  judges 
of  good-tasting  food.  The 
inimitable  flavor  of  Kellogg's 
makes  them  prefer  it  unani- 
mously. It  adds  to  the  healthful 
goodness  that  Nature  puts  in  the 
selected  corn  we  use.  It  is  a 
lurking  sweetness  —  a  tangible 
excellence  that  lends  greater  en- 
joyment to  the  meal. 


Our  waxtite"  package  brings 
you  Kellogg's  Toasted  Corn 
Flakes  in  all  its  newly-toasted 
goodness,  so  that  you  almost 
imagine  the  tempting  aroma  that 
drifts  from  our  great  oven  doors. 


Every  grocer  everywhere 
sells  Kellogg's  every  day 


Kellogg's  in  Car.ada  is  packed   in  "Waxtite"  packages 
only.     All  others  are  imitations. 
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"THE  SILENT  HERO"  OF  BELGIUM,  WHO 
DIED  FOR  AN  ATTEMPT  ON  THE  KAISER 

IF  EARNEST  YEARNING  for  the  demise  of  the  Kaiser 
could  have  killed  him,  the  death  of  Mr.  William  Hohen- 
zollern  would  probably  have  been  celebrated  somewhere 
about  August  1,  1914.  But  while  the  prolonged  entertainment 
of  a  consuming  desire  for  somebody's  passing  hence  may  be 
effective  in  some  cases  for  all  we  know,  it  hasn't  bothered  the 
ex-Kaiser,  who  is  reported  to  be  enjoying  robust  health  and 
making  preparations  to  remain  at  Amerongen  until  overtaken 
by  extreme  old  age.  There  was  at  least  one  man.  however, 
who  wasn't  satisfied  merely  with  sitting  around  hating  the 
former  head  of  the  Huns  and  hoping  he  would  meet  with  a  fatal 
accident.  This  man  was  Alois  Van  Keirsbilk,  a  Belgian,  who 
wanted  to  kill  the  Kaiser  because  he  thought  that  by  so  doing 
the  war  would  come  to  an  end.  It  occurred  to  Alois  that  the 
best  way  to  accomplish  his  purpose  was  to  have  an  airman 
gently  drop  a  bomb  or  two  down  on  a  building  in  Thielt,  Alois's 
native  town,  when  the  All-Highest  and  his  mighty  staff  were 
holding  a  big  banquet  there,  as  they  had  planned  to  do.  Per- 
haps the  scheme  would  have  succeeded  if  circumstances  had  not 
intervened  over  which  the  man  who  conceived  the  idea  had  no 
control.  The  story  is  told  by  Egbert  Hans  in  the  New  York 
Times  as  follows: 

Thielt  was  the  headquarters  of  the  Fourth  German  Army  and 
sheltered  the  Commander-in-Chief  with  a  staff  of  hundreds  of 
officers.  Alois  Van  Keirsbilk  was  chief  conductor  on  the  railway 
between  Thielt  and  Bruges.  Also  he  was  the  chief  of  a  secret 
organization  which  had  only  one  object — "help  to  our  boys  and 
death  to  the  enemy."  The  organization  was  in  communication 
with  the  Belgian  Army  through  spies  who  made  regular  trips 
into  Holland  across  the  "cable  of  death,"  and  many  a  German 
plan  originated  at  headquarters  in  Thielt  failed,  thanks  to  the 
activity  of  Alois  and  his  men. 

It  was  not  long  before  Alois  saw  his  chance  for  a  big  stroke. 
The  Kaiser  was  coming  to  Thielt  on  November  1.  A  desperate 
attack  was  to  be  made  against  the  Belgian  forces  along  the 
Yser  and  from  there  on  against  Ypres  and  Dunkirk,  and  Wilhelm 
II.  in  person  was  to  inspect  the  preparations. 

Kill  the  Kaiser  and  the  war  will  be  over  was  the  firm  con- 
viction of  Alois  and  his  friends,  and  they  set  to  work.  Alois 
acquired  all  the  information  that  his  organization  could  procure, 
as  to  the  movements  and  schedule  of  the  imperial  visitor,  and 
sent  all  the  details  to  his  agents  in  the  Belgian  Army,  with  the 
request  that  airmen  be  sent  at  the  opportune  moment  "to  kill 
the  Kaiser!" 

Only  one  of  the  three  messengers  who  were  sent  out  reached 
the  other  side  of  the  electric  cable,  for  at  th.it  time  the  guards 
were  doubled.  But  one  was  sufficient  and  when  November  1 
came  Alois  felt  confident  that  something  would  happen. 

The  big  dinner  at  which  the  Kaiser  and  his  staff  were  to 
gather  around  the  table,  and  for  which  all  the  best  silver  in 
town  had  been  requisitioned,  was  to  begin  at  two  o'clock.  At 
that  moment  anxious  eyes  watched  the  sky  toward  the  west. 
Would  they  come,  the  airmen  with  their  bombs  to  do  the  deed 
that  would  finish  the  war?     Would  they  be  in  time? 

At  2:15  there  was  a  speck  in  the  blue  sky.  It  grew  bigger  and 
bigger,  and  soon  the  watchers  distinguished  three  flying- 
machines.  In  haste  Alois  communicated  with  his  friends. 
Barely  had  those  who  were  warned  taken  shelter  when  the  first 
explosion  was  heard.  Then  for  a  few  minutes  the  town  of 
Thielt  shuddered  as  bomb  after  bomb  exploded. 

It  was  a  well-managed  raid  and  the  daring  airmen  escaped  in 
safety,  but  it  was  all  in  vain.  There  had  been  a  sudden  change 
in  the  Kaiser's  schedule  and  the  war-lord  had  left  Thielt  at 
two  o'clock  sharp.  During  the  bombardment  his  motor-care 
were  speeding  along  the  road  to  Bruges  and  his  life  was  safe. 

Thus  ended  the  attempt  planned  by  Alois  Van  Keirsbilk  to 
do  away  with  the  Kaiser,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  troubles 
for  tho  unfortunate  Belgian.  The  commander  of  the  Fourth 
German  Army  raged  and  roared.  Somewhere  in  the  territory 
over  which  he  was  the  master  there  had  been  a  leak  that  had 
almost  resulted  in  the  death  of  the  mighty  and  idolized  lord  of 
some  70,000,000  Huns.  Such  things  must  not  be  permitted 
to  go  unpunished,  and  he  set  about  discovering  the  guilty 
parties  in  a  Teutonic  and  thorough  manner: 

A  contra-spy  system  was  organized  at  once  and  large  sums 


were  promised  for  any  bit  of  information.  Slowly  but  surely 
Alois  was  drawn  into  the  net  woven  by  a  most  minute  and  com- 
plete investigation.  On  February  2  he  was  summoned  to  the 
Kommandatttr  and  taken  prisoner.  Already  three  of  his  co- 
operators  were  there. 

It  was  then  that  Alois  Van  Keirsbilk  showed  the  courage 
which  won  for  him  the  name  of  "The  Silent  Hero."  He  knew 
that  one  word  spoken  lightly  might  betray  the  whole  of  his 
organization,  and  his  last  word  to  his  friends  who  were  still  free 
had  been,  "Do  not  let  my  absence  or  death  scare  you;  but  keep 
up  the  work  that  we  have  been  doing."  After  his  arrest  nothing 
could  induce  him  to  speak  even  a  word.  All  devices,  old  and 
new,  were  tried  by  the  Komrryindatwr — tortures  as  well  as  prom- 
ises, the  menaces  of  a  cruel  death,  and  the  promise  of  life  in 
luxury.  It  was  all  in  vain.  Perhaps  Alois  thought  o'f  the  many 
lives  he  had  in  his  hands.     Anyway,  he  remained  silent. 

He  was  condemned  to  death  on  February  25,  and  then  the 
Germans  created  and  applied  as  devilish  a  scheme  of  mental 
torture  for  a  human  being  as  could  be  devised.  Alois  had  two 
children,  and  a  third  was  to  be  born  soon. 

"On  the  day  that  new  life  enters  your  home  your  life  will  end 
unless  you  speak,"  said  the  German  inquisitor.  Undoubtedly 
Alois  thought  of  his  wife,  who  would  be  calling  for  him  on  that 
day  more  than  ever.  Perhaps  hffthought  of  the  new  baby  also. 
Nevertheless  he  was  still  true  to^his  name,  "The  Silent." 

On  April  5  a  little  girl  was  born-in  the  Van  Keirsbilk  home.  It 
might  seem  unbelievable,  but  evidently  the  Germans  had  waited 
for  the  event.  On  the  same  day  they  sent  official  word  to 
"Madame  Van  Keirsbilk"  that  if  she  desired  to  see  her  husband 
still  alive,  she  could  see  him  that  day  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
prison  at  Ghent.  A  merciful  neighbor  nurse  saw  to  it  that  the 
message  did  not  reach  the  mother,  then  nursing  her  day-old 
baby.  Instead  the  eldest  girl,  ten  years  old,  was  sent  to  the 
prison  to  see  her  father.  Full  of  joy,  in  her  happy  ignorance, 
she  exclaimed: 

"Oh,  father,  you  must  come  home  with  me.  We  have  a 
little  sister,  and  mother  wants  to  show  it  to  you.    Come,  father! " 

But  father  could  not  come.  He  prest  his  little  girl  in  his  arms. 
He  could  not  tell  that  she  would  never  see  him  again,  for  he 
wanted  to  spare  the  mother,  who  had  to  live  for  the  children. 
Not  a  word  did  he  say.  One  kiss,  and  the  big  prison  gate  closed 
after  the  child,  while  her  father  prepared  himself  to  die. 

His  end  came  next  morning  at  half-past  five  in  the  cow 
of  the  prison.  Four  Belgians  were  to  fall  that  day.  When  Van 
Keirsbilk  arrived  at  the  place  of  execution,  three  were  already 
lying  dead  against  the  wall.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  was 
to  face  the  muzzles  of  twelve  German  rifles  alone. 

He  refused  to  be  blindfolded.  "  Let  not  a  German  hand  touch 
me  in  this  solemn  moment  when  I  die  for  my  country.  1  have 
no  fear  of  your  bullets,"  the  Belgians  heard  thaV  he  said,  and 
erect  he  waited  for  the  moment  when  his  agony  would  come  to 
an  end.  A  few  sceonds  later  his  body,  with  those  of  his  com- 
rades in  death,  was  thrown  into  the  ditch. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  a  German  soldier  knocked 
at  the  door  of  the  "Widow  Van  Kiersbilk"  and  delivered  a 
parcel  to  the  devoted  neighbor  who  was  earing  for  the  new 
baby  and  its  mother.  The  woman  opened  it,  and  with  horror 
found  that  it  contained  the  suit  of  clothes  of  the  unhappy 
master  of  the  house.  That  was  the  German  announcement  of 
his  death. 

Loving  friends  managed  to  keep  the  news  from  the  widow  for 
several  days,  altho  the  continual  absence  of  her  husband  plainly 
made  her  fear.  But  one  morning  she  was  looking  through  the 
window  into  the  street,  when  the  church-bells  began  to  ring  for  a 
funeral-service.  The  people  attending  looked  up  at  her  and 
nodded  with  sympathy.  None  told  her.  but  perhaps  the  un- 
happy woman  read  the  pity  that  was  in  the  eyes  of  the  passers- 
by.  Nobody  knows,  but  suddenly  a  terrible  look  of  suspicion 
came  into  her  eyes.  She  rushed  down-stairs,  where  the  neighbor 
nurse  was  preparing  the  meal  for  the  children,  and,  seizing  her 
by  the  arms,  cried  out: 

"Who  is  dead?  For  whom  are  the  bells  ringing?  Is  it  for 
Alois?  Tell  me,  or  I  will  run  out  into  the  street  and  find  out. 
I  must  know  where  Alois  is.  T  must  know  it  if  he  is  dead." 
Then  and  there  the  sad  news  had  to  be  broken,  and  the  widow 
of  Alois  began  a  time  of  lonely  misery  only  broken  by  the  strug- 
gle to  keep  her  three  children  fed  and  clothed. 

To-day  the  Belgian  flag  flows  again  from  the  tower  of  Thielt 
and  the  thrifty  people  of  Flanders  are  busy  rebuilding  their 
homes.  Many  of  the  men  are  missing;  some  died  on  the  battle- 
field, others  in  prison,  but  all  died  fighting  for  the  small  strip 
of  land  they  called  their  own,  and  (hose  who  remain  cherish  the 
memory  of  their  heroes.  They  will  tell  their  stories  to  their 
children  and  grandchildren,  thus  adding  another  page  to  the. 
glorious  history  of  Fland<  rs,  and  among  those  stories  will  be  that: 
of  Alois  Van  Keirsbilk,  who  tried  to  end  the  war  by  ending  its 
instigator,  and  who  failed  and  died,  silent. 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  FRANKLIN  PIERCE 
14th  President  of  the  United  States,  Hillsborough, 
N.    H.        The    buildings  were  erected   about    1750. 


Will  Yours  last  as  well? 


THESE  farm  buildings  were 
built  before  your  great- 
great-grandfather  fought  in  the 
Revolution.  They  are  plain, 
frame  farm  buildings. 

What  accounts  for  their  won- 
derful preservation?  They  have 
not  escaped  attack  by  the  ele- 
ments. No  buildings  escape  the 
elements.  Something  must  stand 
the  sun  and  storms  of  the  years. 

The  answer  is  Surface  Pro- 
tection. The  buildings,  as  build- 
ings^ have  been  left  untouched 
because  the  elements  have  never 
gotten  beyond  the  protective 
coating. 


''Save  the  Surface!  Paint 
and  Preserve  your  prop- 
erty and  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  labor. 

Wm.  B.   Wilson 
Secretary  of  Labor 


Deterioration  cannot  make 
headway  with  painted  or  var- 
nished objects— it  damages  only 
when  the  protective  coatings 
are  lacking.  Surface  protection 
is  entire  protection — save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 

Whether  the  surface  be  of 
wood,  iron,  steel,  concrete, 
cement  or  stucco — use  a  pro- 
tective coating  and  avoid  the 
unnecessary  expense  of  repairs 
and  replacement. 

c 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will  find 
as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell  you  some 
startling  new  things  about  surface  protection  as  a 
means  to  prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated.  Send 
for  a  copy.  Address,  Save  the  Surface  Campaign, 
Room  632,  The  Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee,  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement    and    manufacturing    industries,    and     their    divisions. 


The  steel  skeletons  of  sky  scrapers 
are  painted  although  they  are  to 
be  incased  in  concrete.  A  wind- 
mill should  be  painted  regularly  if 
it  is  to  endure  an  open  life,  con- 
stantly exposed  to  the  elements. 
Steel  rusts — rust  ruins.  Save  the 
surface  and  you  save  all. 


Children,  maids — pretty  nearly 
every  member  of  the  household 
does  his  or  her  share  in  damaging 
the  window  sill  and  frame — some 
in  one  way  and  some  in  another. 
It  is  one  part  of  the  woodwork 
that  needs  constant  surface  pro- 
tection against  careless  knocks, 
scratches  and  the  friction  of  neces- 
sary cleaning.  Furthermore,  paint- 
ing the  window  sash  helps  to  keep 
the  putty  in  place  adding  greatly 
to  its  service. 


"SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL'-^W1  fc  (\£rtud£, 
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PRICE  and  WAGE 


NO  MATTER  whether  a  man  works 
for  day  wages  or  for  salary,  his  in- 
terest in  the  rate  of  pay  is  of  secon- 
dary importance.  His  first  and  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  whether  or  not  his 
pay  will  provide  for  the  needs  of  his  family, 
with  something  over.  And  by  needs  we  do 
not  mean  a  bare  existence.  Every  man  who 
takes  his  place  in  industry,  whatever  that 
place  may  be, and  does  hisshareofthe  world's 
work, is  entitled  to  more  than  a  bare  existence. 
He  is  entitled  to  a  return  for  his  effort  which 
will  supply  all  needs  with  enough  more  to 
care  for  emergencies  and  provide  for  old  age. 

The  amount  of  pay  received,  therefore, 
becomes  important  only  in  its  relation  to  the 
cost  of  the  things  he  must  buy.  If  a  man 
gets  $50.00  a  month  and  can  go  out  into 
the  market  and  buy  the  things  which  he 
needs  for  $40.00,  he  has  a  chance  to  get 
ahead.  But  if  he  gets  $250.00  a  month  and 
prices  are  such  that  it  takes  $300.00  to  pay 
for  the  things  which  he  and  his  family  should 
have,  he  is  in  an  impossible  situation.  On 
the  one  hand  he  is  contented  and  happy  with 
the  low  wage;  on  the  other  he  is  in  despair 
with  the  high  wage.  Therefore,  our  state- 
ment that  the  rate  of  wages  is  secondary, 
the  question  of  real  importance  being  the 
relation  that  earnings  bear  to  cost  of  living. 

But  what  fixes  this  cost  of  living?  What 
makes  food,  clothing,  rent,  etc.,  high  or  low 
in  price?  The  wages  and  profits  of  those  en- 
gaged in  the  production  and  distribution  of 
these  things.  If  wages  of  those  who  work 
for  transportation  companies  —  those  who 
work  in  the  industries  which  produce  equip- 
ment for  transportation — locomotives,  cars, 
motor  trucks,  etc. ,  are  high,  then  transporta- 
tion will  be  high.  The  cost  of  transportation 
influences  the  price  of  all  commodities,  as 
nothing  which  enters  into  our  needs  escapes 
the  necessity  of  transportation,  local  or 
otherwise,  either  as  raw  material  or  finished 
product— and  the  consumer  pays  the  freight. 


If  transportation  and  farm  labor  are  high, 
then  food  is  going  to  be  high.  If  transporta- 
tion and  labor  in  the  building  trades  are  high, 
then  houses  are  going  to  cost  more  and  rent 
is  going  to  be  high.  If  transportation  and 
labor  in  the  production  of  clothing  are  high, 
then  it  is  going  to  cost  more  to  buy  clothes. 
If  these  things  cost  more,  wages,  no  matter 
in  what  industry,  must  be  on  a  scale  to 
meet  these  high  prices. 

And  we  come  again  to  the  matter  of  price, 
with  the  additional  thought  that  wages  in 
large  measure  determine  price.  But  we  are 
getting  nowhere  except  to  have  established 
that  if  wages  are  high  prices  will  be  high, 
and  if  prices  are  high  wages  must  be  high. 
With  wages  chasing  price  and  price  chasing 
wages,  the  commercial  world  presents  the 
ridiculous  spectacle  of  a  cat  chasing  its  tail. 

Workers  in  every  trade  may  demand  by 
just  right  a  wage  sufficient  to  meet  their 
needs,  but  not  exorbitant  so  as  to  work  injus- 
tice to  those  in  other  trades  who  buy  their 
products.  Nature  has  endowed  some  men 
with  mental  capacity  or  physical  strength 
which  raises  their  earning  power  above  that 
of  their  fellows  in  the  industry  in  which  they 
are  engaged.  Others  are  willing  to  exert 
extra  effort,  energy  and  application. which 
enhances  their  earning  power.  These  in- 
dividuals are  entitled,  in  the  rate  of  pay,  to 
recognition  of  their  better  or  greater  produc- 
tion; but  no  individual  or  group  of  individ- 
uals should  expect  to  receive  a  higher  rate  of 
wage  for  their  skill  and  effort  than  they  are 
willing  to  pay  for  the  same  degree  of  skill 
and  effort  devoted  to  the  production  of  the 
commodities  which  they  must  buy. 

Our  whole  national  life — the  happiness 
and  contentment  of  every  individual — is  de- 
pendent upon  our  industrial  and  commercial 
prosperity.  The  fulness  of  national  prosperity 
can  only  be  achieved  through  every  citizen 
and  individual  doing  his  full  share  and  re- 
ceiving his  full  share.    This  can  only  be  ac- 


complished by  having  every  one,  insofar  as 
it  is  humanly  possible,  apply  himself  with 
the  consciousness  that  justice  prevails,  that 
he  is  getting  a  fair  return  for  his  work — that 
he  is  giving  up  only  a  fair  proportion  of 
what  he  gets  to  pay  for  the  work  of  others. 

Why,  then,  is  it  not  possible  to  establish 
fair  comparative  prices  as  between  staple 
commodities,  based  upon  actual  and  intelli- 
gent facts  as  to  the  consumption  of  energy 
necessary  for  their  production  and  then  es- 
tablish wages  on  a  fair  basis  of  relationship 
to  these  prices? 

Equity  of  price,  therefore,  and  proper 
ratio  of  price  as  between  commodities,  is  the 
first  and  most  important  consideration  in  the 
fixing  of  wages.  In  establishing  this  proper 
ratio  of  price,  the  first  concern  of  both  Cap- 
ital and  Labor  in  every  industry  is  to  see, 
through  Management,  that  the  right  price  is 
obtained  for  the  products  of  that  industry. 

This  lends  evidence  to  a  previous  state- 
ment that  the  proper  alignment  of  interests 
and  individuals  is  the  Capital,  Management 
and  Labor  of  each  industry,  and  not  the  Cap- 
ital of  all  industries  as  opposed  to  the  Labor 
of  all  industries.  Capital  must  understand 
and  recognize  the  needs  of  the  workmen  in 
its  particular  industry  and  workmen  must 
understand  the  legitimate  needs  of  the  Cap 
ital  in  their  particular  industry.  Together 
they  must  strive  to  obtain  the  right  price  for 
their  product  and  through  Management  must 
arrange  for  the  proper  distribution  of  profits. 

Such  a  meeting  together — such  a  mutual 
understanding — forms  the  real  basis  of  in- 
dustrial organization.  At  Hydraulic  we  are 
seeking  to  effect  this  kind  of  organization, 
and  as  we  progress  in  it,  are  more  and 
more  satisfied  with  the  practical  results. 

This  is  the  eighth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  this  publication. 
Reprints  of  former  articles   will    be  sent   on    request. 

THE    HYDRAULIC   PRESSED    STEEL   COMPANY 
of  Cleveland 


HYDRAULIC 


L  COMPANY 
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WILL  "STANDARDIZATION''  IMPROVE 
OUR  SINGING -TEACHERS/ 


THE  problem  of  the  fako  singing- 
teacher  lias  not  yet  been  taken  up  by 
the  Peace  Conference,  even  tlio  its  acute- 
ness  in  this  country  is  a  direct  result,  of  the 
war.  Conditions  abroad  are  such  that 
"artists"  of  all  sorts  look  upon  America 
as  a  Promised  Land  of  Profitable  Pickings, 
and  among  all  the  varieties  of  "artists" 
the  music-teacher  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  and  active.  In  his  native  Italy — 
he  is  oftenest  an  Italian — he  may  have 
been  nearly  anything  from  a  cobbler  to  a 
scion  of  nobility  temporarily  out  of  a  job. 
His  dark  but  frequently  lucrative  ways  were 
discust  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Dk;est. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  a  good  many 
of  them  might  be  cured,  or  at  least  en- 
couraged to  go  into  other  professions,  by 
standardizing  the  methods  of  teaching 
singing.  Some  of  the  musical  journals 
advanced  the  idea  that  all  singing- teachers 
should  be  forced  to  pass  a  satisfactory 
examination,  as  doctors  and  lawyers  are, 
before  being  permitted  to  practise.  "If 
anybody  succeeds  in  getting  this  matter 
to  the  capital  of  the  State,  the  Board  of 
Regents  will  have  a  bad  half-hour  to  say 
the  least,"  writes  Frank  Hemstreet,  in 
Musical  America.  From  the  standpoint 
of  an  American  teacher  of  singing,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  problem  of  fakes 
and  standardization: 

1  might  go  into  a  long  and  tiresome 
discussion  of  facts  and  near-facts  about 
various  successful  singers  before  the  public 
who  may  be  heard  for  any  sum  from 
twenty-five  cents  to  six  dollars  per  seat; 
that  Caruso  holds  his  tongue  in  a  certain 
way  and  that  Amato  manages  his  in  quite 
another,  both  of  whom  have  thrilled  you 
in  the  same  evening  with  their  tongues  in 
different  positions.  I  simply  use  this 
illustration  to  show  the  utter  futility  of 
trying  to  standardize,  say,  even  one  point 
of  the  subject.  Take  that  of  correct 
breathing,  for  instance;  one  successful 
singer  says  he  does  it  "this  way,"  and 
another  equally  successful  artist  says 
"that's  all  wrong,  watch  me,"  and  so  on. 

How  will  the  Standardization  Com- 
mittee begin  to  standardize,  and  what  are 
the  poor  members  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
at  Albany  to  do  when  their  qualifying 
decision  as  to  capability  and  tire  right  to 
teach  becomes  necessary?  What  stand- 
ard are  they  going  to  employ?  One  of 
these  estimable  gentlemen  might  like 
Amato's  singing  and  at  the  same  time 
claim  that  Caruso's  "method"  is  all  wrong 
because  his  daughter  told  him  so.  She 
ought  to  know,  for  she  is  "taking"  from 
Signor  Spaghettilino  at  five  dollars  for 
twenty  minutes.  I,  of  course,  understand 
that  the  layman  does  not  know  just  what 
to  look  for  in  the  selection  of  an  instructor. 
I  also  know  that  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion with  regard  to  good  and  bad  singing 
is  rare;  but  still  the  fact  remains  that  if 
thoss  seeking  an  instructor  would  only  be 
curious  to  the  extent  of  asking  all  sorts  of 
questions,  whys,  wherefores,  and  reasons, 
they  wouldn't  have  to  undo  their  methods 
nor  begin  all  over  so  often.  If  the  pros- 
pective teacher  is  too  busy  to  grant  a 
reasonable  interview  and  has  only  time  to 
get  the  money  for  the  first  term  of  lessons, 


why  not  ask  if  it  is  not  possible  t<>  come 
again  when  he  lias  time  to  display  his 
wares,   so   to  speak?      He'll   do   it. 

While  the  students  of  singing,  and  those 
"looking    for    a    good     teacher"     are     not 

actually  or  directly  to  blame  For  the  large 
number  of  alleged  singing-teachers  —far 
be  if  from  me  to  style  any  one  of  my 
colleagues  as  a  fake  or  charlatan  the  fun- 
damental cause  of  the  whole  situation  li.'S 
at  their  door  and  could  eventually  lie 
improved  if  they  would  only  start  some- 
thing from  their  end. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  FRONT  TO  THE 
FOLKS  AT  HOME 


MARINES  who  enlisted  "for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war"  to  lick  the  Kaiser, 
and  instead  find  themselves  down  in  the 
West  Indies — Haiti.  Porto  Rico,  and  Santo 
Domingo — are  becoming  more  and  more 
peeved  over  the  unkind  fate  which  keeps 
them  interminably  and  stagnantly  down 
in  that  torrid  and  otherwise  unpleasant 
section  of  the  globe,  while  their  comrades 
who  fought  gloriously  in  France  are  per- 
mitted to  go  home  to  receive  the  plaudits 
of  their  admiring  friends  and  afterward  to 
go  about  their  business  in  civil  life.  Sev- 
eral letters  expressing  the  opinion  of  the 
writers  regarding  the  "general  cussedness 
of  the  situation"  have  already  appeared  in 
our  columns  devoted  to  soldiers'  letters,  and 
many  more  have  been  received.  All  com- 
plain of  being  kept  in  the  service  for  no  rea- 
son apparent  to  anybody.  Some  make 
charges  of  favoritism.  All  say  they  entered 
the  service  willingly  and  were  glad  to  make 
sacrifices  so  long  as  the  necessity  therefor 
seemed  to  exist.  But  now  they  feel  that 
the  war  is  over,  and,  like  the  sailors  aboard 
the  vessel  of  The  Flying  Dutchman,  they 
"want  to  go  home."  Out  of  a  number  of 
letters,  now  on  hand,  from  these  Marines, 
we  reproduce  the  following  typical  one  writ- 
ten by  Private  Lionel  P.  Atwood,  who  is  in 
Santo  Domingo.     He  says: 

There  has  come  to  our  attention  lately 
a  letter  from  one  Private  Perry,  of  this 
regiment,  to  your  periodical,  giving  vent  to 
a  little  rightful  indignation  about  the  con- 
dition of  a  large  number  of  duration-of-war 
Marines,  all  volunteers  who  are  at  present 
stationed  in  Santo  Domingo.  If  Private 
Perry,  who  is  at  regimental  headquarters 
in  Macoris,  where  the  one  canteen,  movie- 
show,  and  newly-heard-of  Navy  Welfare 
League  are  located,  feels  indignant  about 
the  state  of  affairs  down  here,  then  perhaps 
a  word  or  two  from  some  of  us  who  are 
really  back  in  the  hills  will  not  be  out  of 
place. 

For  the  most  part  we  are  "duration-of- 
war"  men  who  left  good  homes  and  good 
jobs  to  fight  for  a  great  cause.  We  left  will- 
ingly because  the  cause  was  worth  the  sacri- 
fice many  times  over.  But  against  our  will 
and  choice  we  were  literally  shanghaied 
down  here  to  partake  in  a  work  which  not 
only  was  disagreeable  to  us,  but  not,  in  our 
opinion,  worth  the  price  which  Ave  have  had 
to  pay,  i.e.,  dependent  parents  and  families 
at  home  and  promising  careers.  This  job 
may  be  necessary,  that  is  not  for  us  to  say, 
but  it  should  be  handled  by  men  who  enlist 
in  the  Marine  Corps  for  a  living  and  not  an 
emergency.  We  feel  this  task  to  belong  to 
these  men  and  these  men  only.     To  them  it 


is  nothing  hut  the  performance  of  ordinary 

duty  ;  to  us  il  is  a  louir-dra  wii-out. expedition 
of  uselessness,  arid  a  wasteful  poal  pom  mint 
of  our  ambitions  and  hopes. 

Our  life  consists  of  endless  hikes  after 
negro  bandits  across  boiling  savannas, 
through  muddy  trait,  ami  over  brush- 
bound  and  brush-covered  hills.  The  coun- 
try is  Badly  in  its  infancy,  its  people  an 
ignorant  and  childishly  thievish;  and  alt.  ho 
we  can  see  wherein  it  may  be  necessary  to 
lend  them  a  military  hand,  still  we  can  not 
see  why  this  job  should  be  forced  on  these 
"duration"  men  when  the  Marine  ( "orps  has 
its  regulars  just  for  this  purpose.  On  many 
of  fhes(  hikes  we  arc  improperly  fed.  On  a 
recent  four-day  hike  the  rations  for  ten  men 
consisted  of  two  cans  of  salmon,  three 
pounds  of  rice,  and  one  can  of  sausage.  Is 
it  necessary  to  add  that  we  were  obliged  to 
procure  the  additional  required  food  as  best 
we  could? 

If  there,  is  a  chaplain  attached  to  this 
regiment  we  know  nothing  of  his  existence. 
Can  you  reasonably  expect  men  to  maintain 
a  high  morale  under  such  conditions?  And 
the  medical  attention  is  just  as  faulty. 
One  chap,  on  a  hike  not  long  ago,  received 
an  ordinary  flesh  wound  in  his  leg,  but  be- 
cause there  was  no  hospital  apprentice  with 
the  detail  and  the  sergeant  in  command  dis- 
played a  criminal  ignorance  of  simple 
wound-binding,  this  unfortunate  man  bled 
to  death  on  the  way  back  to  camp.  If  a 
man  goes  to  the  Naval  dentist  to  have  a 
tooth  filled,  he  gets  the  cavity  drilled  out 
all  right,  but  for  a  filling  he  receives  a  wad 
of  cotton.  The  clothing  issue  is  insuffi- 
cient, improper  socks  and  not  enough 
shoes  being  just  several  of  the  many  econo- 
mies practised  by  the  richest  government 
in  the  world.  You  may  remind  us  of  Brest, 
but  let  us  remind  you  that  Brest  was  France 
and  France  was  glory  and  something  worth 
suffering  for. 

We  see  no  signs  of  relief.  We  are  told 
that  this  being  an  expeditionary  force  we 
will  return  when  the  job  is  finished.  The 
job  began  in  1916  and  isn't  much  nearer 
a  finish  now  than  it  was  then.  It  is  now 
seven  months  since  the  armistice  was 
signed.  We  can't  see  how  we  are  asking 
more  than  our  due;  we  dislike  grumbling 
and  kicking,  but  what  chance  have  we 
otherwise?  In  this  tent  where  I  am  writing, 
five  States  are  represented;  Illinois,  Texas, 
Missouri,  New  York,  and  Michigan.  WTould 
it  do  any  good  to  write  five  different  Sena- 
tors or  five  different  newspapers?  Our  only 
chance  of  cooperation  is  by  communicating 
with  some  national  weekly,  and  you  would 
earn  the  gratitude  of  two  thousand  Marines 
by  bringing  this  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public. 

We  still  believe  in  the  American  people, 
the  old  American  democracy  founded  on 
justice  to  all,  and  we  are  writing  this  with 
the  hope  that  that  democracy  may  know 
of  our  plight.  With  this  knowledge  as- 
sured, we  feel  confident  that  something  will 
be  done  to  effect  our  return  to  the  States. 
Our  situation  is  serious  and  all  our  hopes 
are  in  the  American  people.  Will  they 
come  through? 

"Soft  pedal  the  critical  stuff,"  suggests 
Roger  B.  Hull  in  a  letter  to  the  New  Re- 
public (New  York),  dealing  with  the  ten- 
dency of  the  dough-boys  to  harp  on  French 
profiteering.  In  view  of  all  the  complaints 
that  have  been  made  along  this  line,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  reproduce  Mr.  Hull's 
letter,  which  presents  the  matter  from  the 
opposite  angle.     Says  Mr.  Hull: 

The  profiteering  with  which  our  soldiers 
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Vn-retou  hid  photograph  of  a  Coodrear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tire  after  15.000  miln  on  a 
motor  truck  owned  by  the  Acme  Chain  of  Ha, let  Stores.  Fred  W.  Albrecht,  Proprietor. 
Akron.  Ohio.      Since  being  photographed  this  tire  hat  traveled  8,000  additional  milei 
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He  Lists  Seven  Advantages 
of  Pneumatics 

"'T^O  sum  up  the  reasons  why  we  use  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires, 
j.  I  will  say  that,  (/)  the  big  pneumatics  are  a  great  deal  easier  on  the 
truck,  the  driver,  and  his  helper;  (2)  they  are  easier  on  the  goods  being 
hauled;  (3)  chassis  upkeep  much  lower;  (4)  greater  gasoline  mileages;  (5) 
greater  operating  radius  of  truck;  (6)  the  Goodyear  All- Weather  Tread  makes 
driving  safer;  (7)  therefore,  an  all-around  economy  in  motor  delivery." — Mr. 
Fred  W.  Albrecht,  Proprietor,  Acme  Chain  of  Basket  Stores,  Akron,  Ohio 


THE  last  year  has  brought  a  mass  of 
significant  reports  regarding  Good- 
year Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  from 
every  part  of  the  United  States,  from  the 
war  zone  and  even  from  the  Never  Never 
lands  of  Australia. 

The  main  lessons  of  this  world-wide 
experience,  however,  are  well  summed 
up  in  the  single  statement  of  one  of  the 
users  right  here  in  our  home  city,  Mr. 
Fred  W.  Albrecht,  proprietor  of  a  chain 
of  forty-two  grocery  stores. 

Mr.  Albrecht's  statement,  given  above,  is 
based  on  a  direct  comparison  of  the  work 
done  by  a  solid-tired  truck  and  that  done 
by  a  pneumatic-shod  unit,  and  also  on  a 
monthly  cost  analysis  of  their  operation 
and  upkeep. 

His  ledger  pages  show  a  difference  in 
maintenance  charges  of  about  33M  per 
cent  in  favor  of  the  Goodyear  Cords, 
noted  largely  in  fewer  truck  repairs  and 
slower  depreciation. 

Almost  the  same  amount  of  difference  is 
found  in  the  gasoline  account,  evidencing 
that  the  easy-rolling  Goodyear  Cords 
effect  daily  fuel-money  savings  which 
mount  up  to  a  sizable  total  in  a  year. 

The  drivers'  reports  also  make  plain  that 
the  truck  on  Goodyear  Cords  frequently 
accomplishes  twice  as  much  hauling  as 
the  solid-tired  carrier  although  the  former 
always  is  chosen  for  the  longest,  hardest 
deliveries,  including  the  emergency  runs. 


Mr.  Albrecht  points  out  that  this  is  partly 
because  of  the  wider  radius  of  truck  ac- 
tion on  the  athletic  Goodyear  Cords  and 
partly  because  it  is  not  necessary  to  slow 
down  as  much  or  as  often  as  when  on 
solid  tires,  particularly  over  rough 
stretches. 

And  the  men  of  his  transportation  de- 
partment make  pertinent  reference  to  the 
big  diamond  blocks  of  the  Goodyear  All- 
Weather  Tread  which,  they  say,  supply 
firm  traction  on  miry  or  snow-covered 
roads  that  stall  solid-tired  trucks. 

Fresh  bread  is  handled  only  on  the  pneu- 
matics since  their  cushioning  affords  eff.ee- 
tive  protection  of  this  load,  especially 
when  it  must  be  distributed  to  the  forty- 
two  stores  located  in  Akron  and  eight 
towns  roundabout. 

Any  description  of  this  entirely  successful 
use  of  these  Goodyear  Cords  would  not 
be  complete  without  mention  of  their 
mileages  which  run  as  high  as  23,000, 
demonstrating  the  toughness  of  these  tires 
for  such  hard  general  service. 

Nor  would  this  narrative  be  complete 
unless  it  included  the  fact  that  the  drivers 
much  prefer  to  work  on  the  big  smooth- 
going  pneumatics. 

Certainly  the  foregoing  explains  the 
action  of  truck  owners  who  change  over 
to  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  without  waiting  for  solid  tires  to 
wear  out. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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A  Graphic 
Comparison 

The  area  of  the  large 
circle  represents  the 
total  mileage  of  roads 
in  the  United  States — 
that  of  the  small  circle 
the  mileage  of  improved 
roads  in  comparison 
with  the  total. 


Good  Roads  for  Bad 

There  are  two-million  five-hundred-thousand  miles 
of  rural  roads  in  the  United  States.  Of  this  great 
total  only  6000  miles  may  be  said  to  be  highly 
improved;  that  is,  graded,  straightened,  drained, 
and  surfaced  with  concrete. 

Only  with  the  coming  of  the  war  was  the  signifi- 
cance of  these  figures  fully  realized. 

The  demand  of  imperative  necessity  demonstrated 
the  importance  of  good  roads.  It  proved  to  us 
beyond  question  that  a  good  road  saves  time, 
money,  and  energy,  in  value  far  beyond  its  cost. 
It  proved  the  utter  wastefulness  of  poor  roads. 

As  a  result  the  country  faces  the  greatest  era  of 
good  road  building  it  has  ever  known.  Plans  for 
the  work  are  being  formulated  in  every  state  in 
the  Union. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  these  plans  Hercules  Powders 
will  be  extensively  used.  In  order  that  they  may 
be  used  effectively  and  that  the  roads  they  help 
build  may  be  of  the  best,  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 
stands  ready  to  co-operate  with  those  interested  rn 
the  subject — engineer  and  contractor,  teacher  and 
student,  state,  county  and  city  officials.  Our 
technical  department  will  be  glad  to  offer  sugges- 
tions or  advice  to  those  who  address  the  nearest 
branch  office  of  the 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago  St.  Louis 

Pittsburg,  Kan.  Denver 

S,m  Francisco  Salt  Lake  City 

Chattanooga  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 
Wilmington,  Del. 
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and  officers  are  charging  tho  French  is 
largely  overdrawn.  A  sergeant  said  in  my 
hearing,  "You  go  into  a  French  shop  and 
up  goes  tho  price  fifty  francs."  He  didn't 
specify  whether  he  was  talking  aboul  the 
price  of  cheese  or  of  a  motor-car,  and  when 
prest  for  details  he  became  hopelessly 
confused;  yet  his  original  assertion  was 
greeted  with  cheers. 

1  was  preyed  upon  in  a  Southern  trnining- 
camp  town  more  irreligiously  than  J  was 
in  France. 

Moreover,  as  Mr.  Glass  says,  the  dough- 
boys' "disregard  for  money"  is  at  the 
root  of  the  situation.  One  can  still  buy  all 
the  food  he  can  eat  for  seven  francs  in  the 
Latin  Quarter,  or  lie  can  go  to  the  Cafe  de 
Paris  and  spend  fifty.  My  superior,  a  col- 
onel, took  two  Red-Cross  girls  and  myself 
to  the  latter  for  dinner,  paid  275  francs  for 
a  rather  simple  repast  and  then  began  to 
curse  the  French  for  profiteering.  I  aslced 
him  why  he  went  to  that  particular  cafe 
when  he  knew  it  was  one  «of  the  most  ex- 
pensive places  in  Paris,  and  he  replied: 
"Why  I  wanted  to  give  the  girls  a  good 
time,"  and  when  1  asked  him  why  he  or- 
dered turkey  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
thirty  francs  per  portion,  he  said:  "Why  I 
wanted  to  give  them  a  good  meal,  some- 
thing they  hadn't  had."     Exactly! 

The  mother  begging  at  the  Metro  sta- 
tion in  the  piercing  March  cold,  holding  to 
her  scantily  protected  breast  a  twenty- 
eight-day-old  baby,  typifies  to  me  France 
as  she  emerges  from  the  war,  rather  than 
the  shopkeeper  tempted  and  encouraged  by 
the  American  officer  with  his  "beaucoup 
de  francs."  Or  the  poilu  that  insisted  on 
giving  up  his  bed  to  an  Australian  officer 
and  myself  when  we  arrived  in  a  devastated 
town  in  northern  France  at  1 :30  in  the 
morning.  He  brought  us  wood  for  the  fire- 
place and  hot  coffee  and  he  spent  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  a  chair  in  the  kitchen.  Let 
the  praises  ring  a  little  for  a  change  and 
soft  pedal  the  critical  stuff! 


Capt.  Charles  McKnight,  Jr.,  sends  us 
another  sample  of  German  propaganda 
which  he  says  was  dropt  from  an  airplane 
over  the  American  sector  in  France  about 
October  25.  While  in  sentiment  it  is  much 
like  effusions  of  the  same  kind  of  which 
copies  have  appeared  in  these  columns  be- 
fore, it  is  evident  from  the  phraseology  of 
this  particular  piece  of  Hun  literature  that 
it  must  have  been  prepared  by  somebody 
who  at  least  had  a  rather  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  American  speech.  The  "production 
follows : 

Never  say  die! 

Don't  die  till  you  have  to! 

What  business  have  you  to  die  for  France, 
for  Alsace-Lorraine,  or  for  England  in 
France? 

Isn't  it  better  anyhow  to  live  than  to 
die,  no  matter  for  how  "glorious"  a  cause? 
Isn't  it  better  to  live  and  come  back  to  the 
old  folk  at  home,  than  to  rot  in  the  shell- 
holes  and  trenches  of  France? 

You  have  had  to  hear  many  highfalutin 
words  about  "liberty,"  "humanity,"  and 
"making  the  world  safe  for  democracy," 
but  honest  now,  aren't  these  catchwords 
merely  a  sugar-coating  to  the  bitter  pill  of 
making  you  spend  wretched  months  far 
from  home?  Do  you  really  believe  those 
German  soldier  boys  in  their  faded  gray 
uniforms  on  the  other  side  of  "No  Man's 
Land  "  are  hot  on  the  trail  of  your  liberties? 

Just  like  you,  they  want  the  war  to  end 


with   honor  so   they  can  go  hack    to   their 
home-folk.     All  they  want  is  a  ohanw    to 

live  and  let  live. 

And  so,  if  it  should  happen  to  yon  to 
fall  into  their  hands  you  will  find  that  they 
will  treat  you  fair  enough  on  the  principle 
of  "live  and  lii  live."  Why  run  any  more 
chances  than  you  have  to,  you  might  as 
w:>ll  be  a  free  boarder  in  Germany  till  the 
war  is  over.  You  don't  want  to  die  till  you 
have  to! 


"For  Heaven's  sako  don't  send  any  moro 
mail  to  Lieut.  Carl  A.  Foss,  A.E.F.,  Ger- 
many," writes  that  gentleman  in  a  letter 
asking  us  to  change  his  address.  At  tho 
sama  time  he  takes  occasion  to  express  his 
intense  joy  at  being  on  the  eve  of  departure 
for  his  home  in  the  good  old  U.  S.  A.  His 
signature  is  followed  by  the  abbreviation, 
"M.  S.  O.  T.  E.,"  which  he  explains  stands 
for  "Member  of  the  Society  Opposed  to 
Travel  in  Europe."  Here  is  his  brief 
missive : 

I'm  coming  home  and — Oh,  boy! — never 
again!  I'm  a  home  and  fireside  bird  from 
now  on.  You  can  have  all  of  the  east- 
bound  ocean  passages  I'm  entitled  to,  you 
can  buy  my  Baedeker,  and  you  can  borrow 
my  cootie-proof  underwear,  but,  as  for  me, 
I've  discovered  why  all  of  the  Irish  and 
French  and  Dutch  and  Swedes  who  go  to 
America  never  use  their  return  tickets. 
I'm  off. 


THE  REBIRTH  OF  AN  ANCIENT 
NATION  IN  PALESTINE 


WHILE  the  colonization  of  Palestine 
by  the  Jews  has  the  character  of  the 
return  of  a  people  to  their  motherland, 
few  know  much  of  the  historic  country  to 
which  they  are  turning  to  concentrate 
again  as  a  nation.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  determine  the  exact  boundaries  of 
the  Palestine  of  to-day,  which  is  about 
the  size  of  Belgium,  altho  in  Biblical  times 
its  area  was  probably  double  that.  De- 
scribing the  country  and  its  resources, 
The  International  Review  of  Agricultural 
Economics  says: 

The  Jordan,  which  rises  in  the  Moun- 
tains of  Hermon,  has  a  course  parallel 
with  the  Mediterranean  shore  at  a  dis- 
tance thence  of  about  seventy  kilometers. 
It  then  crosses  the  Lake  of  Tiberias  and 
flows  into  the  Dead  Sea.  This  river 
divides  the  country  into  two  parts,  a  west- 
ern and  coast  district,  wdiich  constitutes  a 
zone  of  fertility,  easily  cultivated  because 
of  its  life-giving  waters,  and,  to  the  east, 
a  rocky  territory  on  which  small  woods 
are  scattered  here  and  there.  The  fertile 
plain  of  Hauran,  lying  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain  so-called,  stretches  beside  the 
river  to  the  east. 

The  climate  varies  very  much  with  the 
altitude.  On  the  coast  there  is  always  a 
high  and  more  or  less  constant  tempera- 
ture from  20  to  26  degrees  centigrade. 
The  most  eastern  territory,  which  is  near 
the  mountainous  district,  has  a  lower  tem- 
perature, and  there  is  often  snow  in  Janu- 
ary and  February.  The  plain  of  the 
Jordan  has  a  hot  climate.  Its  tempera- 
ture is  24  degrees.  The  plateau  beyond 
the  Jordan,  which  forms  a  vast  steppe,  has 
a  temperature  slightly  higher  than  that  of 
the  coast.     The  rainfall  is  equal  to  that 


of  Central  Europe,  but  is  unequally  spread 
over  the  seasons.  Wain  falls  between 
November  ami   March  almo  I  exebj  ively. 

It    is    of    much    benefit    to    the    plains    and 

plateaux,  but  the  Bame  can  not  he  said  of 
the  mountain  /.one,  tor  the  cisterns  in 
which  water  was  conserved  in  antiquity 
have  disappeared,  and  the  waters  h 
destroyed  the  terraced  slopes  that  anciently 
covered  these  mountains. 

The  vegetation  is  like  that  of  Italy  and 
Greece,  especially  on  the  coast  and  on  the 

western  plateau  of  the  Jordan.  Thanks 
to  irrigation,  grapes,  olives,  oranges, 
almonds,  figs,  etc.,  are  obtained.  The  land 
lends  itself  to  the  cultivation  of  corn, 
harlev,  and  sesamum.  On  tho  mountains 
of  Lebanon  cedars  are  often  found,  hut 
the-forests,  once  so  plentiful  in  the  country, 
exist  no  longer. 

The  domestic  animal  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance is  the  sheep,  the  milk  and  wool 
being  a  source  of  profit  to  the  Arab.  Goat 
farming  is  also  practised,  the  flesh  of  the 
animal  being  the  chief  food  of  the  peasants. 
Oxen  serve  as  beasts  of  burden,  and  in  the 
mountain  zone  camels  and  donkeys  are 
used  for  transportation  purposes.  There  is 
little  horse-breeding. 

The  population  of  Palestine  is  estimated 
at  700,000,  only  about  10  to  15  per  cent, 
of  that  of  the  time  of  its  greatest  pros- 
perity, but  the  writer  states  that  tho 
country  could  easily  maintain  its  former 
population  under  scientifically  economic 
conditions.  About  three-quarters  of  the 
population  are  Arabs,  the  remaining 
quarter  being  made  up  of  approximately 
120,000  Jews,  and  100,000  Christians. 

The  Jews  in  Palestine  speak  the  dialects 
of  the  countries  of  their  origin.  About 
15,000,  who  are  descended  from  those  who 
fled  from  Spain  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
speak  a  Spanish  dialect,  while  the  remain- 
der of  the  population,  which  has  immi- 
grated in  the  last  thirty  years,  speak 
Hebrew,  Yiddish,  Arabic,  Russian,  Persian, 
Polish,  Roumanian,  Georgian,  English, 
French,  and  German.  In  order  that  this 
babel  of  tongues  may  be  eliminated, 
classical  Hebrew  has  been  introduced  as 
the  spoken  tongue  and  as  the  language 
in  which  instruction  is  given  in  the  schools. 

Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine  dates 
from  the  sixteenth  century.  In  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  Don  Josef 
Nasi,  a  dignitary  of  the  court  of  the  Sultan 
Solim,  obtained  permission  to  rebuild  the 
town  of  Tiberias,  and  to  form  a  coloniza- 
tion district  as  a  refuge  for  the  Jews  who 
had  left  the  countries  of  Europe.  The  Jews 
were  invited  to  establish  themselves  there 
and  to  devote  themselves  to  agriculture 
and  the  pursuit  of  their  trades.  Says  The 
Review: 

After  the  death  of  this  Jewish  prince 
all  his  property  was  confiscated  by  the 
Sultan,  and  all  trace  of  this  first  attempt 
at  colonization  was  lost.  According  to  the 
account  of  Moses  Don  Joseph  von  Tram, 
the  Jews  occupied  themselves  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  in  producing  wool,  wheat, 
and  vegetables  and  in  silkworm-rearing 
and  bee-keeping.  The  Jewish  population 
of  Palestine  did  not  exceed  three  thousand 
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EveivReady 

Radio  Blades 

The  Ever-Ready  Razor  makes  your  morning 
shave  half  as  long  and  twice  as  pleasant  as  any 
shave  you  ever  had.  Because  the  X3X  Tempered 
Radio  Blade  takes  and  holds  an  edge  that  simply 
floats  through  the  stubbornest  stubble,  it  makes 
your  face  feel  as  well  as  it  looks. 

The  Ever-Ready  Safety  Razor  comes  complete 
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at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  Jewish  colonization  of  Palestine  did 
not  begin  on  a  really  large  scale  until 
toward  the  middle  of  last  century.  Pales- 
tine had  lost  the  importance  it  derived 
from  the  fact  that,  until  the  sea-route  by 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  was  opened,  it 
served  as  a  bridge  between  the  East 
and  Asia  Minor.  The  opening  of  the 
Suez  Canal  restored  to  it  its  place  on  a 
trade-route,  and  it  thereupon  became  a 
colonizing  district  of  evident  economic 
importance. 

The  first  essay  at  colonization  made  by 
individuals  took  place  in  1854,  and  was 
undertaken  by  a  well-known  philanthropist, 
Sir  Moses  Montefiore.  He  visited  Pales- 
tine several  times,  and  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  the  Sultan  and  the  British 
Ambassador  as  to  the  agricultural  condi- 
tion of  the  Jews  in  Palestine.  He  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  a  few  dozen  families 
of  Safed  (Galilee)  and  made  them  practise 
agriculture.  In  1860  he  founded  a  great 
Jewish  organization,  the  Universal  Alliance 
of  Israel,  which  aimed  at  improving  the 
social  condition  of  Jews,  especially  in  the 
countries  of  Eastern  Europe,  and  at  pro- 
tecting them.  The  Alliance  was  not  a 
colonizing  company  in  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word,  but  an  institution  of  relief 
which  founded  in  several  countries  schools 
giving  general  and  technical  instruction. 

The  first  agricultural  school  which  the 
Alliance  opened  in  Palestine  was  that 
called  Mixveh  Israel,  or  the  Hope  of  Israel, 
and  was  founded  near  Jaffa,  to  the  south 
of  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  railway,  in  1870.  It 
still  exists  and  yields  excellent  results. 
The  Turkish  Government  has  given  250 
hectares  of  land  to  form  a  field  for  this 
school's  experiments.  Pupils  of  this  school 
have  come  to  hold  itinerant  lectureships 
in  the  various  Jewish  colonies.  The 
Alliance  owns  in  Paris  a  preparatory  es- 
tablishment in  which  teachers  are  trained 
for  the  agricultural  schools. 

The  first  Jewish  agricultural  colony 
was  founded  in  Palestine  in  1878  by  the 
inhabitants  of  Jerusalem.  It  is  called 
Pctach  Tikva,  or  Threshold  of  Hope,  and 
is  situated  fifteen  kilometers  to  the  north  of 
Jaffa.  The  district  cultivated  by  the 
colonists  measured  280  hectares  (a  hectare 
is  2.47  acres),  but  has  been  extended,  by 
the  purchase  of  neighboring  lands,  to 
1,278  hectares. 

About  1880  a  strong  current  of  emigra- 
tion toward  Palestine  came  from  Russia 
and  Roumania.    In  order  to  spread  the  idea 
of  colonization  among  the  Jewish  masses 
and  win  them  over  to  it,  propaganda  clubs 
were  founded  among   the  Jewish  youths 
of     many     Russian     towns.     They     were 
called  bilu,  a  word  made  up  of  the  intitials 
of  the  words  of  the  Hebrew  verse  "Bet 
Jacob  Lechu  Venelchu,"  that  is,  "Forward, 
House  of  Jacob."    About  the  same  time  a 
great   colonizing   company,    called   Hoveve 
Sion,  or  the  Friends  of  Zion,  was  founded 
at    Odessa;     and    it    did    practical    work, 
establishing  a  series  of  agricultural  colonies 
in  Palestine  between  1882  and  1884.    Thus, 
in    Judea,    in    the    district    south    of    the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem  line,    there   were  founded 
the   colonies   of    Riscion    le    Sion,  or   the 
First    Step    to    Zion,    Olladi    Hanin    and 
Catrah,    and    in    Samaria     the    colony    of 
Zichron  Jacob,  or  Jacob's  Memorial,  some 
twenty-five  kilometers  south  of  Haifa;   in 
Galilee    that  of  Rose  Pina,  or   the  Corner- 
stone, and  to  the  north  of  Lake  Tiberias 
those    of     Yesod   Hamalah  and    Miscemar 
Hadardon. 

A    larger    development    of    colonization 
resulted  from  the  efforts  of  this  company 


tho  the  colonies  wero  in  anything  but 
a  flourishing  condition.  There  was  in- 
sufficient public  security,  a  lack  of  good 
roads  as  a  result  of  the  country  being 
left  entirely  to  its  own  resources,  marsh- 
land fevers  wero  prevalent  in  many  dis- 
tricts, there  was  a  very  vague  native  con- 
ception of  private  property,  and  the  en- 
tirely new  and  difficult  surroundings 
offered  serious  obstacles  to  the  newcomers 
to  Jewish  Palestine. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  the  Baron 
Edmund  de  Rothschild  decided  to  take 
several  colonies  under  his  guidance  and  to 
improve  conditions.  These  were  Biseion 
le  Sion,  Zichron  Jacob,  Roue  Pina,  and 
Petach  Tikva.  Viticulture  was  intro- 
duced with  the  idea  of  producing  the  best 
kinds  of  French  wines.  Of  the  result  The 
lu  view  says: 

In  the  colony  of  Riscion  le  Sion,  which 
had     Baron     de     Rothschild's     particular 
support,    large   cellars    supplied    with    the 
most  modern  plant  were  constructed.    The 
storage  capacity  was  of  75,795  hectoliters, 
and  the  whole  product  of  the  vintage  of  all 
the   neighboring     colonies    could    thus   be 
received.      Baron   de   Rothschild   founded 
new    colonies — Ecron,     Sieveia,     and     Bat 
in  Judea  from  1884  to  1888,  and  the  small 
colony    of    Mctula,    the    northernmost    in 
Palestine,  in  1896.     From  1889  to  1899  he 
also  bought  vast  areas  of  land  in  Galilee 
and   Samaria   and    about    11,700   hectares 
in  the  district  beyond  the  Jordan,  near  the 
El  Mazurib  station  on  the  Hejaz  railway. 
This  last   property   was   granted   to  Arab 
peasants  on  lease,  for  the  unhealthy  and 
insecure    conditions    of    the    country    and 
continual  Bedouin  invasions  made  Jewish 
colonization    too    difficult.      However,    in 
1890  and    1891    the   Warsaw   colonization 
company,  called  the  Friends  of  Zion,  found- 
ed the  colonies  of  Rechoboth  in  Judea  and 
Hedera  in  Samaria.      In   1895  the  Odessa 
colonization    company    founded    the    Cas- 
tignia  colony  in  the  south  of  Palestine,  and 
a  Bulgarian  colonization  company  founded 
the  colony  of   Artuf  to   the  north  of  the 
Jaffa-Jerusalem  railway  in  1896. 

All  these  colonies  were  well  able  to 
develop,  thanks  to  the  financial  support  of 
Baron  de  Rothschild.  But  their  pros- 
perity was  short-lived.  Baron  de  Roths- 
child, whose  knowledge  of  the  conditions 
of  the  country  was  imperfect,  aimed  at 
forming  in  Palestine  a  class  of  colonists 
like  the  French  vine-growers,  who  are 
often  able  to  supply  all  their  needs  from  a 
comparatively  small  piece  of  land  by  prac- 
tising intensive  viticulture.  Disappoint- 
ment was  inevitable;  for  the  success  of  the 
French  peasants  is  the  result  of  a  long 
process  of  adaptation  to  local  conditions, 
whereas  in  Palestine  no  thought  was  given 
to  the  necessity  of  coordinating  the  immi- 
grants' work  with  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
Almost  all  the  colonists  gave  themselves 
up  to  vine-growing,  for  a  prospect  of 
economic  independence  and  prosperity 
attracted  them,  and  they  neglected  every 
other  kind  of  cultivation  almost  entirely. 
The  production  of  wine  increased  more  and 

I  more,  and  then  suddenly  a  crisis  occurred 
on  the  European  wine  market.  The  cost 
of  wine  fell  below  the  cost  of  production, 
and  the  colonists,  whose  training  fitted 
them  only  to  grow  vines,  were  no  longer 
able  to  be  economically  active,  and  incurred 
heavy  losses.  To  remedy  this  crisis 
Baron  de  Rothschild  decided  to  buy  all 
the  wine  produced  by  the  Jewish  colonies 
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|  at  prices  higher  than  the  European 
market  prices,  for  he  hoped  that  normal 
conditions  would  soon  be  reestablished. 
This  beneficent  work  cost  the  philan- 
thropist enormous  sums  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  other  methods  in  order 
to  reorganize  the  colonization  and  save 
it  from  these  crises. 

In  1893  Baron  Hirsh  had  formed  the 
Jewish  Colonization  Association  with  offices 
in  Paris.  It  was  known  by  the  initials  of 
its  name  —  lea.  In  1899  Baron  de 
Rothschild  ceded  his  colonies  to  this 
association  in  order  that  it  might  re- 
organize them.  The  financial  resources  of 
the  lea  amounted  to  200,000,000  francs, 
and  to  encourage  Jews  in  agricultural 
pursuits  it  had  established  schools,  banks, 
and  cooperative  societies.  The  manage- 
ment of  the  lea  undertook  to  radically 
reform  the  colonies,  and  The  Review 
says: 

The  year  1900  should  be  looked  upon  as 
beginning  a  new  era  in  the  history  of 
Jewish  colonization  in  Palestine.  The 
association  began  by  giving  more  liberty 
and  autonomy  to  the  colonists  in  order  to 
accustom  them  to  the  idea  that  it  was  not 
a  relief  society.  In  four  years  the  vine- 
yards were  reduced  to  one-third  of  their 
former  area,  barley,  olives,  almonds, 
oranges,  and  other  crops  being  grown  in  the 
land  thus  set  free. 

The  great  cellars  are  granted  to  the  vine- 
growers  in  owmership,  and  a  commercial 
syndicate,  "The  Cooperative  Society  of 
the  Viticulturists  of  the  Great  Wine 
Vaults  of  the  Colonies  of  Riscion  le  Zion 
and  Zichron  Jacob,"  for  the  sale  of  Pales- 
tine wine,  was  formed  with  a  working 
capital  of  1,650,000  francs. 

The  new  colonists  had  to  undergo  a 
period  of  trial  as  farmers,  after  which  they 
obtained  the  right  to  establish  themselves 
finally  on  the  land,  as  owners,  paying  the 
value  of  the  lands  granted  to  them  in 
instalments.  The  new  management 
sought  little  by  little  to  give  this  coloni- 
zation an  economic  instead  of  a  philan- 
thropic character.  The  colonist^  ordina- 
rily received  a  lot  of  some  twenty-seven 
hectares,  and  also  a  cottage  and  ac- 
commodation for  their  stock,  the  value 
of  the  whole  being  from  12,000  to  1S,000 
francs.  The  capital  had  to  be  repaid  in 
fifty-one  37ears  by  small  instalments,  in- 
terest on  the  sum  loaned  being  at  the 
rate  of  2  per  cent.  The  lea  thus  founded 
a  series  of  colonies  in  Palestine,  almost 
all  of  them  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Lake  Tiberias  in  Galilee.  They  are  the 
following:  Sedjerc,  founded  in  1910  with 
a  model  experimental  held;  Mescja, 
Melhamia,  and  Jamma,  founded  in  1902; 
Bet  seen  in  1905;  Atlil,  in  Samaria,  to  the 
south  of  Haifa,  on  land  which  at  first 
belonged  to  Baron  de  Rothschild,  in  1907; 
and.  finally,  Kinereth  and  Mizpa,  in  1908. 
All  these  colonies  developed  rapidly  and 
successfully  under  the  new  management, 
and  before  the  war  they  were  all  notice- 
ably prosperous. 

There  has  grown  with  colonization  a 
movement  of  a  national  and  political 
character  known  as  Zionism,  which  has  for 
its  ideal  the  foundation  of  a  national 
borne  for  .lews  in  Palestine  guaranteed  by 
public  law.     The  Review  says: 

In  the  economic  sphere  Zionism  aims  at 
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buying  land  in  Palestine  in  order  to  found 
there  colonies  which  can  be  the  inalienable 
possession  of  the  Jewish  people.  The 
colonist  receives  only  the  usufruct.  The 
legal  title  by  which  such  land  is  held  is 
that  of  emphyteusis  or  hereditary  lease. 
Land  thus  acquired  is  exempted  forever 
from  private  speculation,  and  land  revenue 
belongs  to  the  state.  By  this  ideal  Zion- 
ism is  connected  with  the  ancient  Hebrew 
agrarian  system  while  at  the  same  time 
it  keeps  pace  with  the  movement  of  modern 
agrarian  reform. 

The  means  at  the  disposal  of  Zionism 
for  the  fulfilment  of  its  task  are  the 
following : 

In  1S99.  that  is  to  say  in  the  year  in 
which  Baron  de  Rothschild's  colonies 
passed  to  the  lea's  management,  the  Zion- 
ist colonial  organization  founded  a  Jewish 
colonial  bank,  the  Jewish  Colonial  Trust. 
a  limited  liability  company  which  has  its 
offices  in  London.  It  is  the  function  of  this 
bank  to  facilitate  the  purchase  of  lands  in 
Palestine  and  to  grant  to  colonists  short- 
term  loans  and  long-term  mortgage  credit, 
hitherto  entirely  lacking  in  Palestine.  In 
1000  this  bank  opened  two  branches,  one 
at  Jaffa,  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company, 
which  had  local  offices  at  Jerusalem, 
Beirut,  Haifa,  Safed,  Hebron,  Tiberias, 
and  Gaza,  and  the  other,  known  as  the 
Anglo-Levantine  Banking  Company,  at 
Constantinople. 

Another  Zionist  institution,  the  Jewish 
National  Fund,  founded  in  1901,  also 
became  an  important  colonizing  factor. 
It  was  organized  as  a  limited  liability 
company  having  offices  in  London.  Its 
income  consists  exclusively  of  gifts  and 
subscriptions,  especially  from  the  least 
well-to-do  classes.  The  capital  thus  ob- 
tained amounted  to  7,500,000  francs  at 
the  end  of  1917.  This  institution  enjoys  a 
great  popularity  among  Jews  adhering  to 
Zionism.  It  is  very  active  both  in  the 
social  and  economic  and  in  the  industrial 
spheres.  In  1908  it  founded  a  model 
agricultural  school  in  the  colony  of  Kinereth, 
and  an  olive-grove  in  the  colony  of  H ulda 
in  Judea,  near  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  railway. 
In  the  same  year  the  colony  of  Dag  any  a 
on  Lake  Tiberias  was  founded.  In  1910 
the  colony  of  Ben  Socmen  near  Hulda  was 
founded  to  intensify  the  cultivation  of 
olives. 

In  1908  another  important  institution 
was  founded  with  the  help  of  the  National 
Fund,  the  Palestine  Land  Development 
Company.  The  object  of  this  company 
is  to  manage  the  lands  of  the  National 
Fund,  especially  those  lying  on  Lake 
Tiberias,  the  value  of  which  can  be  realized 
only  by  means  of  large  capital  and  there- 
fore not  by  the  Jewish  farmers.  The 
Land  Development  Company  also  grants  to 
individuals  lots  of  cultivable  land  which  it 
continues  to  manage  if  the  owrners  live 
outside  Palestine.  In  1912  it  amalgamated 
with  the  lea  in  order  to  pursue  with  that 
body  the  work  of  colonization  in  Pales- 
tine. In  this  way  the  purchase  was  ef- 
fected of  the  Dscema  estate  at  the  extreme 
south  of  Palestine,  near  Gaza,  of  Cafruria 
in  Judea,  and  of  Karkur,  which  lies  near 
the  coast,  half-way  between  Jaffa  and 
Haifa.  This  institution  also  bought 
other  lands  which  it  is  now  preparing  for 
colonization. 

In  1911  the  National  Fund  was  responsi- 
ble for  founding  an  institution  which  aims 
at  forming  cooperative  agricultural  col- 
onies. It  is  called  the  Erez  Israel  Settle- 
ment Association,  and  it  has  formed  two 
cooperative  colonies  of  this  kind,  namely 
the    Marchavia  and  the  Dagavia. 

The  colonists  have  met  and  are  over- 
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coming  many  difficulties  in  the  new-old 
country.  There  had  been  no  scientific 
system  of  draining  the  marshy  lands  which 
bred  fever  and  were  unfit  to  form  inhabited 
centers.  To  the  colonizing  association 
fell  the  task  of  preparing  the  land  for  cul- 
tivation according  to  modern  methods. 
Of  this  work  The  Review  says: 

One  of  its  most  important  duties  was 
the  reforestation  of  the  country,  which 
had  been  made  barren  artificially,  and  the 
restoration  by  this  means  of  its  former 
fertility.  To  make  these  lands  healthy 
the  cultivation  of  large  numbers  of  eucalyp- 
tus-trees in  the  Petach  Tikva,  Chedera, 
and  other  colonies  was  decided  upon.  The 
hygienic  conditions  of  the  country  have 
been  notably  improved  b}r  these  works, 
and  many  colonies  which  had  been  deserted 
on  account  of  the  marsh-fever  have  come 
once  more  to  be  among  the  most  populous 
in  Palestine.  The  eucalyptus-tree,  which 
has  an  excellent  influence  on  climate  and 
health,  is  now  cultivated  by  the  Arabs, 
who  even  call  it  the  Jews'  tree  (sadiar 
al  jahod). 

Other  works  of  reforestation  were  also 
undertaken  by  the  colonizing  companies  in 
this  country,  which  centuries  of  continual 
war  have  left  so  wasted.  Following  on  a 
resolution  of  the  Sixth  Zionist  Congress,  of 
1904,  a  special  fund  for  the  reforestation 
of  Palestine  was  formed.  At  the  end  of 
1917  this  fund  amounted  to  nearly  1,200,- 
000  francs,  and  it  was  intended  for  the 
formation  of  forests  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Jewish  colonies.  In  1908,  100,000 
trees  were  planted  on  the  lands  of  the 
National  Fund  in  the  district  of  Jtidea, 
in  the  colonies  of  Hulda  and  Ben-Schemcn, 
to  the  north  of  the  Jaffa-Jerusalem  railway. 
This  plantation  was  called  the  Herzl 
Forests  in  memory  of  the  distinguished 
founder  of  Zionism,  who  died  in  1904.  The 
plantation  of  such  fruit-  and  nut-trees  as 
olives,  pomegranates,  almonds,  etc.,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  chief  tasks  through 
which  the  work  of  this  institution  tends 
to  give  back  to  the  country  its  old  pro- 
ductivity. 

To  meet  the  need  of  the  wood-cutters, 
especially  of  the  Jewish  emigrants  from 
southern  Arabia,  the  Yemenians,  small 
cement  cottages,  which  have  gardens,  are 
built,  each  worth  altogether  about  a  thou- 
sand francs.  These  little  dwellings  subse- 
quently become  then  the  property  of  the 
laborers,  being  paid  for  by  instalments  on 
very  moderate  terms.  The  settlement 
in  the  agricultural  colonies  of  a  popula- 
tion strongly  attached  to  the  soil  is  thus 
encouraged.  Contracts  for  these  cottages 
are  concluded  by  the  colonists  with  the 
National  Fund  through  the  medium  of  the 
Anglo-Palestine  Company  Bank.  Hither- 
to these  cottages  have  been  built  near  the 
huge  colonies  of  Chedera  and  Petach 
Tikva,  out  of  which  have  arisen  dependent 
colonies-  or  independent  settlements  of 
agricultural  laborers.  Up  till  1913  the 
National  Fund  thus  built  dwellings  for 
136  families. 

The  principal  aim  is  to  encourage  a 
raising  of  the  economic  position  of  the 
agricultural  laborers,  so  that  they  will  have 
the  possibility  of  becoming  independent. 
Those  of  them  who  have  given  proofs  of 
capacity  and  have  shown  thai  they  have  a 
sufficient  experience  of  agriculture  are 
established  on  the  property  of  the  lea, 
or  receive  grants  of  land  enabling  them  to 
form  cooperative  colonies  like  the  Dagaria 
and  the  Marcharia.  The  latter  gives  occu- 
pation to  eighteen  members,  avIio  share  in 
the  profits  of  the  farm,  and  to  twenty-two 
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wage-earning    laborers.      Tho    cultivated 

area  measures  3,f>()()  <ln»<tm,  or  about  thirty- 
five  hectares.  There,  is  here  question  of  the 
first  experiments  in  cooperative  coloniza- 
tion, on  the  model  of  the  collective  leasing 
societies,  and  no  definite  opinion  can  he 
given  as  to  the  future  of  institutions  of 
the  kind. 

The  first  rural  hanks  in  Palestine  were 
founded  in  the  Petach  Tikva  colony  in 
L908.      Two   years    later    there    were    eight 

of  them.  Since  that  date  the  Odessa 
Palestine  Committee  lias  assigned  50,000 
francs  to  tho  Anglo-Palestine  Company, 
35,000  francs  being  intended  for  agricul- 
tural cooperation  in  general  and  15,000 
francs  for  the  cooperative  organization  of 
agricultural  laborers.  The  rural  banks 
developed  rapidly.  In  1912  they  num- 
bered forty- fivo,  and  had  1,833  members 
and  a  credit  of  934,06N  francs. 

For  tho  improvement  of  agricultural 
methods  American  Jews  have  established 
an  agricultural  experiment  station  on  land 
belonging  to  the  National  Fund,  near 
Haifa.  Agricultural  instruction  is  also 
given  in  the  school  founded  in  the  Mikve 
Israel  colony.  In  1910  an  agricultural 
experiment  school  for  girls  was  founded 
at  the  expanse  of  the  National  Fund  with 
tin*  support  of  the  Jewish  Women's  Asso- 
ciation for  Agricultural  Work  in  Pales- 
tine. This  school  was  founded  by  the 
Kinc.ret  colony,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jordan, 
on  Lake  Tiberias. 

The  course  lasts  for  two  years  and  the 
girls  are  taught  domestic  economy,  dairy 
work,  poultry-keeping,  gardening,  etc.  A 
girls'  school  of  Popular  Economy  was  also 
founded  in  the  Petach  Tikva  colony  in 
1913.  In  Jaffa  an  agricultural  paper, 
called  Hackeklei,  has  been  published  since 
1911.  The  last  institution  of  instruction 
and  propaganda  to  be  founded  was  the 
Agricultural  Society  of  Palestine  in  1914, 
immediately  before  the  war,  in  the  Mikve 
Israel  colony,  where  the  first  Jewish  colony 
of  Palestine  was  founded  in  1870.  The 
members  of  the  society  are  agricultural 
experts  and  colonists  who  have  had  prac- 
tical training. 

The  Jews  of  Palestine  encourage  urban 
colonization,  of  which  The  Review  says: 

Such  colonization  has  been  very  active 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Jaffa,  where  a  sort 
of  suburb,  Tel  Aviv,  or  Spring  Hill,  has  been 
established.  With  its  wide  and  clean 
streets  and  its  dwellings  supplied  with 
all  the  apparatus  of  modern  comfort,  it 
resembles  a  modern  European  garden- 
city.  The  National  Fund  has  through  the 
medium  of  the  Anglo-Palestine  Company 
contributed  250,000  francs  to  the  making 
of  this  little  Jewish  town. 

Of  the  circumstances  which  have  most 
hindered  the  economic  development  of  the 
country  two  should  be  named:  Interior 
customs  and  the  duty  of  11  per  cent,  of 
value  payable  on  all  imported  merchandise. 
Several  industrial  establishments  have 
been  set  up — some  oil-mills,  a  factory  where 
packing  material  and  barrels  are  made, 
workshops  for  the  repair  of  machinery,  etc. 
The  building  industry  has  developed  to 
some  extent.  There  are  two  glass-works 
in  the  country,  and  cement,  scent,  and 
edible  paste  factories.  The  lace  industry 
has  spread  widely,  thanks  to  the  Jewish 
Women's  Association  for  Agricultural  Work 
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THE  world's  need  is  for  better  building 
— more  durable,  permanent  building. 
American  speed  is  good;  American 
goodness  is  better — whether  it  be  factory, 
office,  warehouse  or  highway.  That  is  what 
Robertson  Process  brings  to  construction 
worl:,  wherever  men  build  for  the  future. 

That  process — the  Robertson  Process — 
has  already  made  three  contributions  to 
the  world's  need  for  better  building:  a  new 
construction  material  of  protected  metal; 
a  new  utilization  of  gypsum,  and  a  better 
asphalt. 
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METAL 


Robertson  Process,  applied  to  metal,  is  a  method 
of  protecting  steel  sheets,  shapes  and  bars  by  means 
of  a  series  of  impervious  coatings  of  asphalt, 
asbestos  and  water-proofing.  It  is  a  method  of 
protecting  metal  from  rust,  corrosion  and  general 
deterioration  caused  by  exposure  to  weather, 
smoke,  gases  and  fumes. 

Robertson  Process  Metal  finds  its  greatest 
economical  use  as  an  industrial  building  material 
in  roofing,  siding,  ventilators,  skylights  and  general 
building  trim  where  it  quickly  saves  its  cost  in 
painting  and   repairing. 


GYPSUM 


In  Robertson  Process  Gypsum,  one  of  the  world's 
basic  building  materials  has  been  given  new  and 
economical  uses  in  building  construction.  By  a 
method  of  scientific  composition  and  reinforcement, 
gypsum  has  become  a  practical  flooring  and  roofing 
material.  In  both  poured  and  pre-cast  form  it 
combines  the-  greatest  possible  strength  with  the 
lightest  possible  weight  and  effects  savings  in  roof 
and  floor  costs  as  well  as  in  the  general  structure  of 
public,  commercial  and  industrial  buildings.  Fire 
resistance,  non-condensation,  heat  insulation  —  all 
inherent  qualities  of  gypsum  are  fully  utilized. 


ASPHALT 


This  is  another  basic  building  material  which  has 
assumed  greater  world-wide  usefulness  through  the 
application  of  Robertson  Process.  By  a  new 
method  of  refining  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
produce  asphalt  of  a  heretofore  unknown  quality 
and  with   greater  economy. 

This  better  kind  of  asphalt  finds  many  practical 
uses  in  Robertson  Paving  Joints,  Robertson 
Asphaltic  Paints,  Robertson  Mineral  Rubber  and 
many  other  building  products  and  building  materials. 


Technical  bulletins  covering  each  basic  product, 
or  general  booklet,  "Robertson  Process — Metal, 
Gypsum,    Asphalt,"    will   be    sent    upon    request. 
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in  Palestine  in  most  of  the  colonies,  and  i 
in  many  towns,  as  in  Jaffa.  Jerusalem, 
Tiberias,  etc.,  there  are  more  than  four 
hundred  girls  now  at  work.  In  order  to 
form  a  skilled  and  a  managing  staff  the 
Academy  of  Applied  Arts,  or  Bezalel,  was 
founded"  in  1904.  It  had.  in  1912,  480 
pupils  distributed  in  eight  sections,  namely, 
the  woodwork,  ivory-work,  carpet-weaving, 
lace-making,  and  other  sections.  This 
school's  rapid  development  appears  from 
the  fact  that  the  total  value  of  the  goods  it 
produced  was  20,000  francs  in  1908,  90,000 
francs  in  1910,  and  250,000  francs  in- 
1912.  Thus  in  only  four  years  it  was  more 
than  multiplied  by  twelve. 


OUR  DIVISION  OF  MILITARY  INTELLI- 
GENCE, IN  WAR  AND  PEACE 


AMONG  the  tilings  Uncle  Sam  found 
himself  needing,  when  he  began  to 
prepare  for  war.  was  an  adequate  system 
for  gathering  and  classifying  such  informa- 
tion as  a  nation  at  war  always  finds  useful. 
The  wily  Huns  had  numerous  spies  at 
work  in  this  country,  of  whose  nefarious 
operations  nobody  had  any  but  the  vaguest 
idea.  The  same  species  of  Huns  on  the 
other  side  were  up  to  a  lot  of  deviltry  of 
which  some  knowdedge  was  absolutely 
essential  to  any  nation  desiring  to  chastise 
them.  The  Allies  wTho  had  been  fighting 
since  1914  had  learned  a  lot  of  newr  wrinkles 
in  the  bewildering  game  of  war,  and  it  was 
up  to  any  new  hand  going  in  to  acquire 
these  matters  as  fast  as  possible.  But  to 
collect  such  data,  and  thereafter  to  handle 
it  so  it  would  be  of  any  value,  required  an 
elaborate  organization.  All  Uncle  Sam 
had  for  the  purpose  were  two  officers  and  a 
few  clerks,  who  were  promptly  "snowed 
under."  To  meet  the  emergency  a  Mili- 
tary Intelligence  Division  was  created. 
During  the  war  this  department  grew  so 
rapidly  that,  at  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
it  consisted  of  790  officers,  1,156  civilians, 
and  30  military  attaches,  with  70  assis- 
tants. Gen.  Marlborough  Churchill  is  the 
head  of  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
of  the  Army,  and  to  him  went  C.  C. 
Brainerd,  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  for  an  interview  on  the 
work  of  this  division.  Of  the  lack  of 
proper  facilities  for  obtaining  informa- 
tion at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  the 
necessity  therefor,  General  Churchill  said: 

Up  to  the  time  Ave  entered  this  war 
we  had  practically  no  military  intelligence 
in  the  War  Department.  In  other  words, 
as  an  army  we  were  blind,  just  like  a 
blind  prize-fighter.  The  only  agency  at  the 
disposal  of  the  department  for  finding  out 
what  are  the  facts  in  the  world  is  this 
division,  which  has  been  developed  during 
the  war.  I  was  one  of  the  eight  American 
officers  on  duty  with  (lie  French  Army, 
and  I  know  we  all  obtained  information 
which,  if  it  could  have  been  properly 
handled,  would  have  saved  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  a  good  deal  of  money. 

When  General  Pershing  went  over  to 
France  there  was  not  a  member  of  his  staff 
who  had  an  adequate  idea  of  how  the 
French  cooperated  from  the  air  with  the 
artillery.  An  American  medical  officer 
got    the    whole    inside    of    the    Ambrine 


treatment  for  wounds  caused  by  tire  and 
liquid  gas.  I  could  tell  twenty  other 
in-tances  in  which  absolutely  vital  military 
information  was  not  used  because  there 
was  no  agency  here  with  money  and  per- 
sonnel enough  to  put  it  where  it  belonged. 

The  work  performed  by  the  Intelligence 
Division  during  the  war  was  of  a  highly 
confidential  nature,  and  some  of  the  facts 
concerning  it  are  now  coming  to  light, 
says  the  writer: 

It  will  probably  interest  and  please  a 
good  many  people  to  know  that  it  contrived 
to  get  quite  a  number  of  its  agents  into 
Germany  during  the  war.  They  were 
spies,  of  course,  and  would  have  paid  the 
extreme  penalty-  had  they  been  caught, 
but  General  Pershing  has  testified  to  the 
fact  that  the  work  they  did  was  abso- 
lutely invaluable  to  him  in  making  his 
plans  of  campaign.  These  men  who  went 
into  Germany  in  disguise  not  only  obtained 
military  information  of  great  importance, 
but  they  also  collected  facts  that  were 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  and  which  shed  a 
clear  light  on  the  breaking  morale  of  the 
German  people. 

As  to  the  work  done  at  home  General 
Churchill  is  quoted  to  this  effect: 

I  think  if  we  had  not  been  working  at 
home  a  great  deal  of  harm  would  have 
been  done.  The  Germans  planned  to  put 
a  man  with  every  division,  every  brigade, 
every  regiment  of  our  service,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  establish  an  intelli- 
gence system  in  our  own  Army.  We  had 
to  take  in  the  good  and  the  bad  at  the  same 
time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  keep  our 
eyes  open  in  our  own  forces. 

We  came  across  correspondence  wdiich 
indicated  the  German  plans,  but  I  think 
that  by  the  prompt  arrest  and  internment 
of  so  many,  for  which  Mr.  Bielaski,  of  the 
Department  of  Justice,  is  chiefly  responsi- 
ble, the  system  in  America  was  largely 
broken  up.  In  individual  cases  we  found 
people  who  must  have  been  placed  there 
with  instructions  to  work  or  they  would 
not  have  been  working.  I  do  not  think 
they  ever  got  very  far  with  putting  a  man 
in  every  unit. 

Only  a  part  of  the  efforts  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division  was  devoted  to  the  cap- 
ture of  spies,  however.  Says  General 
Churchill: 

Unfortunately,  the  idea  has  grown  up 
that  the  Military  Intelligence  Division 
has  devoted  all  its  time  to  so-called  spy- 
catching.  It  is  true  that  during  actual 
hostilities  we  did  work  in  connection  with 
the  Department  of  Justice,  Naval  Intelli- 
gence, the  Treasury  and  State  depart- 
ments, and  the  Immigration  Service,  in  the 
tracing  down  of  so-called  German  agents 
in  the  United  States,  as  well  as  Americans 
and  neutrals  who  were  alleged  to  be  dis- 
loyal. But  on  the  signing  of  the  armistice 
I  received  orders,  based  on  my  own  rec- 
ommendation, to  cease  all  that  sort  of 
investigation,  because  it  was  not  a  proper 
thing  for  a  military  agency  to  be  doing  in  a 
free  country  after  actual  hostilities  were 
over.  We  are  not  doing  any  of  that  work 
at  present,  except  in  cases  of  graft  and 
fraud  in  the  Army. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  there  wras 
a  reduction  in  the  personnel  of  the  Intelli- 
gence Division,  and  at  the  present  time 
there  are  only  140  civilian  employees. 
The   division   will   continue   to   be   main- 


tained, however,  Congress  having  just 
provided  for  an  appropriation  of  $400,000 
for  that  purpose.  The  work  now  being 
carried  on  is  sketched  briefly: 

The  division  publishes  what  is  known  as  a 
daily  intelligence  summary,  a  weekly  sum- 
mary, and  a  book  called  "The  Current  Es- 
timate of  the  Strategic  Situation."  These 
deal  principally  with  military  matters, 
and  furnish  a  general  picture  of  the  mili- 
tary situation  all  over  the  world.  But  in 
addition  to  the  military  information  there 
is  much  material  dealing  with  political, 
economic,  and  psychological  matters.  It 
is  regarded  as  highly  important  to  collect 
information  concerning  the  morale  of 
peoples.  "The  Current  Estimate"  is  a 
book  arranged  on  a  loose-leaf  system,  re- 
ceiving constant  additions,  and  there  are 
twenty-one  copies  of  it  circulated  through 
the  War,  State,  and  Navy  departments. 

"In  addition  to  the  work  of  keeping 
up  with  the  changing  situation  of  the 
Avorld,"  General  Churchill  said,  "it  is 
also  our  duty  to  prepare  monographs  and 
handbooks,  setting  forth  geographic  and 
topographic  information  necessary  for  the 
commander  of  any  force  to  go  into  any 
part  of  the  world  where  the  United  States 
is  likely  to  operate.  We  trjr  to  divide  the 
world  into  sensitive  and  non-sensitive 
points.  There  are  certain  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  is  not  likely  that  the  United 
States  wdll  ever  carry  on  military  opera- 
tions. There  are  other  points  as  to  which 
it  is  our  business  to  be  prepared  to  fit  out 
any  expedition  with  late  information  about 
the  country  into  which  it  is  going. 

"Along  with  this  goes  map-work.  We 
are  also  responsible  for  translations  for 
the  War  Department  and  the  General 
Staff.  We  are  getting  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  information  in  the  text-books 
and  confidential  pamphlets  of  our  Allies, 
which  has  to  be  translated  and  the  useful 
portions  incorporated  in  our  own  text-books. 

"The  attache  system,  which  is  the  basis 
of  the  whole  military  intelligence  system, 
is  very  little  understood.  Before  the  war 
we  had  attaches  at  most  of  the  foreign 
capitals,  but  they  were  men  chosen 
because  they  could  afford  to  live  there. 
Some  of  them  were  excellent  men,  but  that 
was  mere  chance.  Almost  anybody  who 
could  afford  to  live  in  a  foreign  capital 
and  asked  for  duty  of  that  kind  could  get 
it.  There  was  no  central  direction;  no 
proper  supervision.  To-day  we  have 
thirty-three  military  attaches.  That  is, 
thirty-three  countries  are  represented. 
That  is  more  than  is  necessary  in  time  of 
peace,  and  the  system  is  being  rapidly 
demobilized." 

The  Mexican  situation  has  furnished  the 
Intelligence  Division  considerable  work  and 
is  likely  to  keep  the  department  occupied 
for  some  time  to  come.  Again  quoting 
General  Churchill: 

When  wo  crossed  the  border  in  1916 
wre  had  practically  nothing  on  topography 
or  conditions  over  there.  Now  we  have 
the  entire  border  covered  with  books 
which  go  into  everything  one  needs  to 
know  about  the  country — every  resource, 
every  waterway,  every  trail.  We  are 
going  into  something  wdiich  I  think  has 
never  been  attempted  before — we  have 
tried  to  put  in  these  books  an  analysis  of 
the  character  of  the  people  living  in  the 
country  concerned,  with  hints  as  to  how  to 
get  along  with  them.  I  think  a  chapter 
on  the  psychology  of  a  people  is  essential, 
and  from  now  on  will  occupy  an  important 
part  in  every  handbook. 
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T  is  easy  to  understand 
why  the  Hupmobile  has 
become  known,  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  as  an 
extraordinarily  good  car. 

The  reason  is  simply  the 
ability  of  The  Comfort  Car  to 
remain  at  its  best  for  months 
at  a  time,  without  the  need 
for  expert  attention. 

People  have  learned  that  this 
unusual  quality  moans  faithful 
service  from  the  car  itself. 
They  also  find  it  a  source  of 
ratifying  and  really  excep- 


tional economy. 


\\ 
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Tlug  of  the  World 


Ask  For  AC 


When  you  say  to  the  garage-man,  "Put 
in  a  spark  plug,"  you  pave  the  way  for 
trouble— short  circuits,  hard  starting  and 
motor  misses. 

It  is  just  as  easy  to  say,  "Put  in  an  AC 
Spark  Plug."  That  does  away  with  all 
the  old  annoyances. 

You  need  not  experiment  with  every  make 
of  spark  plug  in  the  dealer's  show  case. 

'  Just  remember  this  when  you  buy  spark 
plugs  again :  Most  manufacturers  of  high 
grade  cars  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory 


equipment \  and  have  been  using  AC  Spark 
Plugs  for  years;  when  the  Government  needed 
a  reliable  plug  for  aviation  service ',  after  a 
careful  testy  army  engineers  chose  AC  fors. 
standard  equipment  on  all  Liberty  and  His-     >, 
pano-Suiza  aircraft  motors. 

Doesn't  that  prove  that  AC  Spark  Plugs 
are  the  spark  plugs  you  want  for  your  car? 
If  you  drive  an  Overland,  Studebaker  or 
Ford,  ask  for  AC  Carbon  Proof  Plugs. 

They  are  self-cleaning. 

Champion  Ignition  Co.,  FLINT,  <^htichigan 


Acason  Trucks 
Acme  Trucks 
Advance-Rumely 

Tractors 
Ahrens  Fox  Fire 

Trucks 
Amtrican-La  France 
American  Trucks 
Anderson 
Apperson 
Appleton  Tractors 
Auburn 
Avery  Tractors 
Beck-HawkeyeTrucks 
Betz  Trucks 
Hrockway  Trucks 
Buffalo  Motors 
Bugattl 
Bulck 
Cadillac 

J.  I.  CaseT.  M.  Co. 
Chalmers 
Chandler 
Chevrolet 


These  manufacturers  use  AC  Spark  Plugs  for  factory  equipment 


Chicago  Trucks 

Cole 

Commonwealth 

Conestoga  Trucks 

Continental  Motors 

Crane-Simplex 

Daniels 

Davis 

Deere  Tractors 

Delco-Light 

Diamond  T  Trucks 

Diehl  Trucks 

Dodge  Brothers 

Dort 

Duesenbcrg  Motors 

Eagle  Tractors 

Essex 

Federal  Trucks 

F-W-D  Trucks 

Gabriel  Trucks 

Genco  Light 

G.  B.  S.  Motors 

G.  M,  C,  Trucks 


Gramm -Bernstein 

Trucks 
Gray  Dort 
Hackett 
Hall  Trucks 
Harvey  Trucks 
Hatfield 
Haynes 

Herschell-Splllman 
Hlspano-Suiza 
Howell  Tractors 
Hudson 
Hupmobllc 
Jackson 
Jordan 

Jumbo  Trucks 
Kalamazoo  Trucks 
KentConcreteMixcrs 
Kissel  Kar 
Kleibcr  Trucks 
Klemm  Trucks 
Knox  Tractors 
Koehler  Trucks 
K-Z  Trucks 


La  Crosse  Tractors 
Lalley-LIght 
Liberty 
Liberty  Aircraft 

Motors 
Locomobile 
Maccar  Trucks 
Marmon 
Master  Trucks 
Maxim  Fire  Trucks 
Maytag 
McLaughlin 

(Canada) 
Menominee  Trucks 
Midland  Trucks 
Mitchell 
Moline-Knlght 
Moreland  Trucks 
Napoleon  Trucks 
Nash 
National 
Nelson 
Nelson  Tractors 


Nelson  &  Le  Moon 

Trucks 
Netco  Trucks 
Northway 
Oakland 

Old  Reliable  Trucks 
Oldsmobile 
Owens  Light  & 

Power  Plants 
Packard 
Paige 

Pan-American 
Parker  Trucks 
Paterson 
Patriot  Trucks 
Peerless 
Phianna 
Plerce-Arrow 
Pilot 

Pioneer  Tractors 
Premier 
Ranger  Trucks 
Reo 


Re  Vere 
Rlker  Trucks 
Robinson  Fire 

Trucks 
Rock  Falls 
Rowe  Trucks 
Rutenber  Motors 
Samson  Tractors 
Sandow  Trucks 
Saxon 

Scrlpps  -Booth 
Scripps  Motors 
Seagrave  Fire  Trucks 
Seneca 

Signal  Trucks 
Singer 

Smith  Motor  Wheel 
Standard  "8" 
Standard  Trucks 
Stearns  -Knight 
Stearns  Tractors 
Sterling  Engines 
Sterling  Motors 


Sterling  Truaks 
Stewart  Trucks 
Straubel  Engines 
Sullivan  Trucks 
Swartz  Lighting 

Plants 
S-S-E-Co. 
Titan  Trucks 
Tower  Trucks 
Universal  Trucks 
United  States  Motor 

Trucks 
United  Trucks 
Vim  Trucks 
Ward  La  France 

Trucks 
Westcott 
White 

Whitney  Tractors 
Wilcox  Trux 
Wisconsin  Motors 
Wolverine  Trax'tora 


U.  S.  Pat.  No.  1,135.727.  April  13.  1915,  V.  S.  Pat.  No.  1.216,139,  Feb.  13. 1917,  Otber  Patents  Pending; 
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SELECTING   FREE  WORKERS 


ARE  those  what  Roosevelt  called 
"weasel  words?"  Does  the  "selec- 
tion" suck  the  meaning  out  of  the  "free- 
dom?" Hew  can  that  which  La  selected 
be  free?  We  select  a  suit  of  clothes  or  a 
motor-car;  but  the  suit  and  the  car  have  no 
say  in  the  matter.  This  is  perfectly  true 
unless  the  selection  is  based  on  an  ascer- 
tainment of  fitness  and  preference.  The 
motor-car  has  no  say  because  it  is  not  built 
that  way;  but  to  have  preferences  and  to 
act  upon  them  is  the  exact  and  particular 
way  in  which  man  is  constructed;  and 
selecting  him  for  anything  must  take  this 
into  account — must  act  on  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  he  is  a  human  being  and 
not  a  mere  thing.  Dr.  Henry  Clayton 
Metcalf,  who  writes  on  "Selection  and 
Placing  of  Workers"  in  Industrial  Manage- 
ment (New  York,  June),  lays  great  stress 
on  the  influence  of  the  worker's  surround- 
ings. Nothing,  he  says,  influences  a  man 
more  than  his  work-environment,  unless 
it  is,  perhaps,  his  religious  conviction. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  work-environment  is  highly  dy- 
namic. It  is  full  of  energy  and  operates  all 
the  time.  It  influences  us  fundamentally 
during  our  waking  hours.  In  the  work- 
environment  we  find  those  things  that  we 
care  most  about,  the  wherewithal  to  pur- 
chase our  food,  shelter,  clothing,  and  the 
money  with  which  we  satisfy  our  higher 
development  wants.  One  great  English 
economist  has  stated  that  'the  work- 
environments,  as  well  as  people,  have 
children.' 

"If,  then,  the  work-environment  in- 
fluences us  so  fundamentally  for  good 
or  for  ill,  it  is  of  the  first  importance 
that  there  should  be  the  greatest  free- 
dom in  occupational  choice.  Freedom  in 
occupational  choice  is  the  greatest  goal 
of  society.  In  selecting  and  placing  work- 
ers, then,  everything  possible  should  be 
done  to  discover  native  talents  and  place 
prospective  workers  in  the  work  positions 
where  they  will  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunities to  discover,  train,  and  develop 
their  personal  powers. 

"Prof.  John  A.  Hobson,  one  of  the 
keenest  students  of  the  human  interpreta- 
tion of  industry,  declares  that  'the  forced 
consent  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people 
of  the  world  to  work  against  their  will  is 
the  heaviest  drag  upon  the  car  of  human 
progress.'  This  quotation  contains  a  vital 
truth  in  helping  us  bear  in  mind  the  impor- 
tance of  readjusting  the  work-environment 
so  that  talents  may  function  normally  and 
grow  and  develop. 

"The  true  object  of  selection  and  place- 
ment, then,  is  to  discover  and  protect 
organic  man.  This  means  that  man's  phys- 
ical welfare  must  be  conserved  in  every 
way,  and  includes  the  idea  of  careful 
initial  physical  examinations,  periodical 
examinations,  the  right  length  of  work 
day,  rest-periods,  wholesome  hygienic  con- 
ditions— everything,  in  fact,  that  affects 
physical  welfare." 

The  conception  of  organic  man  further 
demands,  according  to  Dr.  Metcalf,  that 
man's    desire    to    create    be    given    every 
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opportunity    in    the    work  -  environment. 

This,  the  selector  should  hear  in  mind,  is 
the  basis  of  all  the  training  program  iii  all 
his  placement  work.  He  expresses  his 
conviction  that  in  the  proper  understand- 
ing  and    release   of    the   creative    desire    in 

the  average  man  will  be  found  as  great  a 
fund  of  wealth  as  .the  world  has  discovered 
in  steam  and   machinery.      He  goes  on: 

"The  conception  of  organic  man  further 
comprehends  the  importance  of  under- 
standing the  desire  to  own  or  possess.  This 
means  that  those  responsible  for  selecting 
and  placing  workers  must  see  to  it  that 
every  opportunity  is  given  to  satisfy  this 
normal  instinct  to  own.  This  gives  us  the 
concrete  basis  for  the  study  of  initial  wages, 
progressive  rewards,  and  non-financial 
incentives,  profit-sharing  schemes,  and  all 
forms  of  ownership. 

"Again  the  conception  of  organic  man 
demands  that  we  appreciate  the  normal 
desire  to  associate.  The  values  of  friend- 
ship which  came  from  cooperation  in  the 
earlier  days  of  industry  have  been  largely 
destroyed  by  modern  machinery.  The 
machine  has  broken  the  brotherhood  bond 
and  much  of  the  discord,  chaos,  and  waste 
in  industry  to-day  are  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  normal  desire  to  associate  is 
thwarted,  balked,  and  maimed.  This  nor- 
mal, human  desire  to  associate,  which  can 
be  translated  into  a  great  human  asset 
by  those  who  are  responsible  for  selecting 
and  placing  workers,  should  lead  personnel 
workers  to  do  everything  they  can  to  con- 
serve and  satisfy  this  normal  desire. 

"Once  more,  the  desire  to  appreciate 
the  beautiful  is  normal  in  the  average 
human  being.  Very  little  has  thus  far 
been  done  in  the  business  world  to  trans- 
late this  normal  human  desire  into  a  busi- 
ness asset.  Our  most  progressive  business 
leaders,  however,  are  conscious  of  this 
human  power,  and  are  constructively 
utilizing  it  in  the  work-environment. 

"Finally,  in  our  organic  conception  of 
the  human  unit  in  the  work-environment, 
we  should  never  forget  that  however 
thoroughly  physical  welfare  may  be  cared 
for;  however  fully  we  may  satisfy  the  crea- 
tive instinct ;  however  thoroughly  we  satis- 
fy the  desire  to  own;  however  fully  we  meat 
the  sense  of  association  and  care  for  the 
esthetic  longings,  we  must  never  forget 
that  the  fundamental  sense  of  justice  must 
be  satisfied.  This  is  absolutely  essential 
if  we  are  to  have  harmony  and  efficiency  in 
the  business  world. 

"Now  the  meaning  of  all  this  for  those 
who  are  responsible  for  selecting  and  plac- 
ing the  worker  is  that  the  quality  fact  in 
man  is  the  best  business  asset.  The  best 
asset  that  any  business  can  have  is  the 
whole-souled,  enthusiastic  interest  of  all 
its  employees  in  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing the  quality  of  their  own  labor.  Science 
has  been  doing  a  great  deal  in  the  recent 
past  in  concentrating  attention  upon  the 
quality  fact.  The  Great  War  has  brought 
to  the  surface  the  significance  of  human 
personality  as  never  before.  The  emer- 
gence of  the  common  man  is  one  of  the 
great  assets  of  this  world's  war.  Biology, 
especially,  the  new-born  science  of  eugenics, 
has  directed  our  attention  to  the  quality 
fact;  vocational  psychology,  through  its 
attention  to  intelligence  -  tests  and  trade- 
tests,  has  directed  our  attention  to  the  qual- 
ity fact;  and  economics  and  physiological 
sociology  are  directing  our  attention  to  the 
significance  of  the  human  interpretation 
of  industry  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
greatest  unsolved  problem  of  the  present 
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is  the  problem  of  doing  justice  between 
persons  in  the  human  relations. 

"Selection  and   placement,   then,  are  a 
greal  problem  of  mutuality;  the  problem, 

thai  is,  of  enabling  the  employer  to  dis- 
cover the  righl    man    to  do  the  righl     worl. 

in  the  righl  way,  and  to  give  the  employee 
the  fullest  knowledge  of  his  prospective 
job.  The  worker  has  the  right  to  be  freely 
chosen  for  his  occupation,  to  have  the  full- 
est, knowledge  of  Ids  prospective  em- 
ployer, to  be  guaranteed  bodily  integrity, 

to  l»e  regularly  employed,  to  be  instructed 

in  his  work,  to  be  justly  remunerated;  pro- 
tected against  all  hazards,  surrounded  by 
machinery  designed  to  keep  open  channels 
through  which  he  may  express  himself  at 
all  times  fully  and  freely  about  matt'i 
that  directly  affect  his  physical,  intellec- 
tual, and  moral  welfare;  assured  that  merit 
will  win,  and  freely,  and  fearlessly  taking 
part  in  all  those  activities  that  train, 
awaken,  and  develop  personal  power." 


OIL-PROPELLED  SHIPS 


THE  marine  fuel  of  the  future  is  not 
coal,  but  oil.  The  prices  of  the  two 
are  already  approximately  equal,  and  the 
advantages  are  all  on  the  side  of  the  oil, 
writes  Mr.  V.  G.  Iden,  in  The  Marine 
Review  (Cleveland,  July).  The  fuel-oil 
problem,  Mr.  Iden  says,  is  peculiarly 
American.  Until  we  entered  the  war  and 
our  Shipping  Board  began  its  building 
program,  oil  as  a  fuel  was  of  little  con- 
sequence in  the  merchant  marine,  altho 
the  British  Navy  has  already  adopted  it. 
The  consumption  of  oil  by  American  mer- 
chant ships  will  exceed  twenty  million 
barrels  for  the  current  year — approximate- 
ly one-tenth  of  our  entire  domestic  pro- 
duction. Shipping  experts,  as  cited  by 
Mr.  Iden,  attribute  our  past  neglect  of  oil 
as  a  marine  fuel  to  the  inability  of  ship- 
owners to  make  long-time  contracts  with 
oil  companies.  This  condition  has  now 
been  favorably  altered  by  the  influence  of 
the  Shipping  Board,  and  this  fact  is  one 
of  the  considerations  that  led  Mr.  Iden 
to  his  prediction.     To  quote  what  he  says: 

"Just  prior  to  the  armistice,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  set  to  work  to  make  an  es- 
timate of  the  fuel-oil  needs  of  the  merchant 
fleet.  Based  upon  the  deliveries  of  new 
vessels,  and  the  expected  deliveries  during 
1919,  the  board  calculated  that  at  least 
28,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  oil  would  be  re- 
quired. Contracts  for  a  great  part  of  this 
have  been  let 

"In  arriving  at  the  estimated  needs  of 
the  merchant  ships  for  fuel  oil,  the  experts 
employed  by  the  Shipping  Board  calculated 
that,  assuming  the  highest  efficiency  for 
the  ships  and  good  installations,  a  ship 
will  burn  1.1  pounds  of  oil  per  horse-power 
hour.  It  was  assumed,  under  war-condi- 
tions, that  a  ship  will  be  at  sea  sixty  per 
cent,  of  her  time,  and  that  while  in  port 
she  will  burn  but  twenty-one  per  cent, 
of  the  oil  burned  at  sea.  Upon  this  basis 
a  ship  would  be  burning  approximately 
sixty-eight  per  cent,  of  her  maximum 
capacity  during  the  entire  year.  The 
production  of  fuel  oil  during  1918  has  been 
estimated  at  200,000,000  barrels,  in  round 
figures,  the  greater  proportion  having  been 
consumed  by  the  Navy.  Should  this 
much  fuel  oil  be  drawn  from  our  oil  de- 
posits   consistently    each    year,    oil    men 
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A  Personal  Experience  with 


npHIS  is  the  battery 
-*-  referred  to,  from  a 
photograph  taken  three 
years  and  five  months 
after  it  went  into  service. 
It  was  put  back  in  the 
car  and  is  still  alive  and 
kicking.  Only  once  in 
its  life  was  it  recharged 
from  an  outside  source. 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 


I  have  one  of  the  original  lot 
of  Still  Better  Willards,  put 
out  in  1916  before  any  an- 
nouncement had  been  made  to 
the  general  public. 

It  was  in  February,  1919, 
that  I  discovered  my  battery 
had  Threaded  Rubber  Insula- 
tion. The  car  had  seen  plenty 
of  hard  service.  I  drove  it  all 
through  the  hard  winter  of 
1918 — extreme  cold  and  lots  of 
dark  days. 

But  I  never  had  any  battery 
trouble  of  any  kind  till  one 
morning  in  February  when  I 
found  the  battery  dead.  The 
day  before,  the  distributor  was 


out  of  order  and  a  friend  of 
mine  who  was  driving,  pun- 
ished the  starter  severely  and 
exhausted  the  battery. 

I  went  to  the  nearest  Willard 
Service  Station,  got  a  rental 
battery,  and  had  mine  re- 
charged. I  was  told  what  I 
didn't  know  —  that  I  had 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
in  my  Willard  Battery. 

I  haven't  had  it  recharged 
since,  and  it  has  the  same  old 
punch  and  pep  today  (June 
1st).  That's  some  record, 
I'll  say. 

A.  JUDSON, 

13730  Euclid  Ave.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


THE  above  is  a  fair  sample  of  what  Thread- 
ed Rubber  Insulation  means.  If  this  bat- 
tery had  had  wood  insulation,  it  would 
long  since  have  had  to  be  reinsulated;  for  the 
owner  frankly  admitted  he  had  never  been  any 
too  regular  about  keeping  it  filled  with  water. 
Of  course,  starvation,  overheating  and  im- 
properly regulated  electrical  equipment  will 
injure  even  a  Willard  Battery  with  Threaded 
Rubber  Insulation,  and  therefore  it's  impossible 
to  guarantee  any  definite  length  of  life.  But 
under  equal  conditions  Threaded  Rubber  In- 
sulation greatly  extends  a  battery's  life  and  in- 
definitely postpones  reinsulation. 

Three  years'  experience  on  thousands  of  cars 
has  established  this  fact  beyond  any  question. 


STORAGE 

BATTERY 


Willard  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
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figure  that  the  supply  will  be  depleted 
within  thirty  years.  A  good  ship  will  last 
from  twenty  to  twenty-five  years,  and 
while  the  supply  of  oil  would  hold  out 
that  long,  the  price  would  certainly  mount 
so  high  as  to  make  oil-burning  merchant- 
men unprofitable. 

"It  is  believed  by  oil  men  that  the 
radical  industrial  adjustment  is  certain 
to  come  about  within  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  that  in  the  future  fuel  oil 
will  be  largely,  altho  probably  not  ex- 
clusively, used  as  a  marine  fuel.  For 
instance,  oil  has  been  used  in  some  brick 
kilns  until  the  price  mounted  so  high  as 
to  make  it  unprofitable. 

"Despite  the  uncertain  factors  in  the 
future  use  of  oil  as  a  fuel,  the  matter  must 
be  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
relative  cost  of  oil  and  coal  is  to-day  ap- 
proximately equal.  It  has  been  estimated 
by  fuel  engineers  that  one  ton  of  oil  will 
produce  one-half  again  as  much  heat  as 
one  ton  of  coal.  The  price  of  oil,  there- 
fore, might  advance  considerably  or  the 
price  of  coal  drop  before  the  economy 
of  fuel  oil  on  a  ship  is  wiped  out.  But, 
in  addition  to  this,  by  the  use  of  oil-burners, 
a  vessel  can  reduce  her  fire-room  crew  by 
approximately  one-third.  The  saving  in 
wages  can,  therefore,  well  be  added  to  other 
economies. 

"Other  advantages  are  found  in  the  use 
of  fuel  oil  in  marine  work,  which  are  not 
present  in  land  work.  The  bunker  can 
be  stored  in  peak  tanks,  double  bulkheads, 
double  bottoms,  thereby  increasing  cargo 
space 

"Some  shipping  men  have  exprest  the 
opinion  that  the  internal  combustion 
engine  will  be  the  medium  of  merchant- 
marine  propulsion  in  the  future.  Ob- 
viously, this  depends  largely  on  the  success 
met  in  applying  this  type  of  engine  to  large 
vessels.  Engineers  of  course  agree  that 
this  engine  is  an  economical  consumer  of 
fuel." 

The  Shipping  Board  summarizes  the 
advantages  of  oil  fuel  in  a  statement  show- 
ing that  it  saves  forty  per  cent,  bunker 
space,  increases  mileage  ten  to  twenty  per 
cent.,  insures  better  control  of  steaming, 
eliminates  fire-risk  from  spontaneous  com- 
bustion, does  not  deteriorate  in  storage, 
will  not  shift  in  a  rough  sea  and  requires 
no  stokers.     To  quote  Mr.  Iden  further: 

"Not  until  the  War  Trade  Board  levied 
its  restrictions  on  bunkering  were  any 
accurate  statistics  kept  of  the  amount 
of  fuel  consumed  on  merchant  ships.  .  .  . 
The  Shipping  Board,  realizing  the  needs  of 
the  future,  projected  a  comprehensive 
tanker  -  building  program.  Forty  steel 
tankers  of  402,710  tons  have  been  com- 
pleted since  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  in  the  war.  The  completed  pro- 
gram calls  for  fifty-eight  tankers  of 
560,230  tons.  Contracts  upon  which  work 
has  not  started  will  bring  this  total  up  to 
156  tankers  of  1,463,230  deadweight  tons. 
Each  one  of  these  tankers  is  capable  of 
transporting  oil  sufficient  to  displace  ap- 
proximately 21,000  tons  of  coal.  Each 
can  make  three  trips  every  two  months  from 
Mexico  to  American  seaboard  ports. 

"With  fuel  oil  at  Tarn  pi  co,  Mex.,  sell- 
ing around  24  cents  and  at  the  American 
seaboard  for  SI. 38  per  barrel,  it  is  easily 
Been    that    the    new   fleet  of  tankers  will 


not  only  greatly  simplify  the  question  of 
bunkering  stations  but  will  tend  to  equalize 
and  stabilize  the  price  of  oil  bunker 
throughout  the  western  hemisphere.  Altho 
some  limit  is  seen  to  the  sources  of  oil  in 
the  United  States,  it  is  contended  that 
the  potential  supply  in  Mexico  is  almost 
unlimited 

"The  experience  had  with  fuel  oil  dur- 
ing the  period  of  the  war  has  further 
tended  to  clarify  the  definitions.  This 
was  undertaken  first  by  the  navy  depart- 
ment which  is  a  large  consumer  of  this 
bunker.  The  tests  and  specifications  of 
the  Navy  have  been  extended  to  merchant- 
vessel  usage  by  the  Shipping  Board 

"The  cargo  carrier  George  Washington, 
which  is  powered  with  Diesel  engines, 
made  a  round-trip  voyage  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  the  Orient  without  rebunkering,  the 
distance  covered  being  14,000  miles.  She 
docked  with  several  weeks'  supply  of  oil 
on  hand." 


OUR  FORTY-EIGHT  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 
LABORATORIES 


'"RESTS  of  interesting  but  doubtful  ex- 
*~  pedients  or  devices  in  economics  or 
administration  are  tried  out  in  remote 
corners  of  the  United  States,  and  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole  acts  on  the  results.  Our 
States  are  our  "social  science  laboratories," 
as  it  is  put  by  an  editorial  writer  in  Engi- 
neering and  Contracting  (Chicago,  July  2). 
That  is  what  we  have  done  with  prohibi- 
tion and  woman  suffrage,  and  it  is  what  we 
are  now  doing  with  certain  forms  of  state- 
controlled  industry.  If  these  things  fail, 
they  fail  only  in  the  "laboratory,"  and  no 
great  harm  is  done;  if  they  succeed,  the 
United  States  can  adopt  them  as  a  whole. 
It  will  be  noted  that  we  are  so  cautious 
that  we  are  often  not  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults obtained  in  one  laboratory,  but  turn 
over  the  problem  to  others.  Prohibition 
has  been  tested  out  at  many  times  and  in 
many  different  places  before  we  have  been 
willing  to  make  it  a  nation-wide  policy. 
And  our  final  word  on  woman  suffrage  has 
not  yet  been  said.     We  read: 

"The  forty-eight  States  of  the  Union  are 
forty-eight  experimental  laboratories  of  so- 
cial science.  No  other  nation  has  ever  had 
more  than  a  few  such  laboratories.  Cer- 
tainly no  other  nation  has  made  as  many 
experiments  in  government  as  have  been 
made  in  the  United  States  during  the  past 
century. 

"  It  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  economic 
advantage  of  experimenting  on  a  small 
scale,  for  making  sweeping  changes  on  a 
large  scale,  whether  in  political  or  in  indus- 
trial affairs.  But  any  one  familiar  with  the 
history  of  even  a  fraction  of  the  experi- 
ments made  by  our  States  knows  that  for 
every  successful  experiment  there  have  been 
fully  a  score  of  failures.  Had  these  experi- 
nients  Keen  conducted  by  the  entire  nation, 
we  might  long  ago  have  sickened  of  experi- 
menting, because  of  the  excessive  cost  of 
trying  out  new  schemes  on  so  large  a  scale. 

"Prohibition  was  first  tried  in  Maine,  if 
we  remember  rightly,  and  then  in  other 
States.  The  growing  number  of  seemingly 
successful  experiments  in  State  prohibition 
has  finally  led  to  national  prohibition.  Fro- 
test  as  some  of  us  may  against  this  restric- 
tion of  liberty,  at  least  we  can  not  protest 
that  it  lacks  evidence  in  its  favor.      Few 


States  have  ever  gone  '  wet '  after  once  going 
'dry.' 

"Similarly  State  experiments  in  'suf- 
frage' have  served  as  object-lessons  which 
will  soon  result  in  national  suffrage  for 
women. 

"Every  State  in  the  Union,  except  Dela- 
ware, now  has  a  public  service  commission 
that  regulates  ths  rates  of  railways,  and  in 
most  cases  the  rates  of  public  utilities. 
Wisconsin  was  the  first  to  experiment  with 
a  public  service  commission  having  broad 
regulatory  powers  over  all  public  utilities, 
but  Wisconsin  simply  'went  Massachusetts 
one  better.'  Other  States  followed  these 
two. 

"North  Dakota  is  now  experimenting  in 
State-ownership  of  grain  elevators,  and  in 
State  marketing  of  farm  products.  Six 
years  ago  the  State  Constitution  was 
amended  to  permit  State-ownership  of  ele- 
vators. Recently  an  attempt  was  made 
to  stop  those  socialistic  experiments  in 
North  Dakota.  A  suit  was  brought  to  en- 
join the  public-ownership  program  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality,  but  it  has 
been  dismissed  by  Judge  Charles  F.  Amidon, 
of  the  U.  S.  District  Court,  who  said: 

' '  The  present  movement  began  at  least 
as  far  back  as  1911.  In  that  year  an 
amendment  to  the  State  Constitution  was 
initiated  authorizing  the  State  to  acquire 
one  or  more  terminal  grain  elevators  and 
maintain  and  operate  the  same  in  such 
manner  as  the  legislative  assembly  should 
prescribe.  That  amendment  was  adopted 
in  1913. 

'"From  that  time  forward  the  discussion 
of  the  subject  of  marketing  the  products  of 
the  State  has  been  the  main  theme  of  pub- 
lic thought.  The  movement  has  gone 
straight  forward,  the  Constitution  has  been 
repeatedly  amended,  including  the  amend- 
ments here  assailed,  all  having  for  their 
object  the  correction  of  the  existing  system 
of  marketing  the  State's  products.  Year 
by  year  the  conviction  has  deepened,  in 
steadily  increasing  majorities,  that  public 
ownership  of  terminal  elevators,  mills,  and 
packing-houses  is  the  only  effective  remedy 
to  correct  the  evils  from  which  they  believe 
themselves  to  be  suffering. 

'"Their  decision  is  not  a  popular  whim, 
but  a  deliberate  conviction,  arrived  at  as  a 
result  of  full  discussion  and  repeated  pres- 
entations of  the  subject  at  the  polls.  The 
acts  which  the  court  is  asked  to  restrain  are 
not  those  of  public  officials  who  are  pursu- 
ing enterprizes  of  their  own  devising. 
Those  acts  express  not  simply  the  judgment 
of  the  State  legislature.  To  authorize  their 
enactment,  the  people  of  the  State  have 
redrawn  their  Constitution.  That  is  the 
highest  and  most  deliberate  act  of  a  free 
people.' 

"Altho  we  seriously  question  the  eco- 
nomic wisdom  of  State  marketing  of  farm 
products,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  make 
the  experiment  on  a  moderate  scale. 
North  Dakota  is  a  farming  State.  Seventy 
per  cent,  of  its  State  legislators  are  farmers. 
They  are  determined  to  try  State  market- 
ing of  farm  products.  If  careful  cost  and 
profit' records  are  kept  over  a  term  of  years 
they  may  be  able  to  persuade  other  States 
to  try  the  same  experiment.  In  this  man- 
ner the  theory  should  receive  a  thorough 
test  on  a  progressively  larger  scale,  if  it 
shows  real  merit. 

"Idealists  are  generally  inexperienced  in 
economics.  Having  conceived  what  seem 
to  them  to  be  ideal  social  States,  they  wish 
to  bring  their  ideals  into  immediate  uni- 
versal existence.  They  grow-  impatient 
when  asked  to  experiment,  on  a  small  scale 
first.  Practical  men  who  have  managed 
business  /affairs  know  that  few  innovations 
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Write  This  Advertisement  Yourself 

Cotton  collars  cost  me cents  each.     I  need 

clean  collars  per  week trips  to  the  laundry  and  the 

collars  are  worn  out.     In  a  year's  time  I  buy new  collars 

and  I  pay  $ for  laundering.  Total  cost  per  year  $ 

Challenge  Cleanable  Collars 

(A  Du  Pont  Product) 

will  give  me  all  the  style,  fit,  appearance  and  comfort  of  a  cotton 
collar.  Dirt,  oil,  grease  or  perspiration  will  not  affect  them  and 
when  soiled  I  can  clean  them  myself  with  a  little  soap  and 
water.  No  laundry  bills  to  pay.  They  cost  35c  each.  Six 
of  them  will  last  me  a  year.  Total  cost  of  Challenge  Cleanable 
Collars    $2.10    per   year.     Total    cost   of  cotton  collars  and 

laundering  $ I  save  $ by  wearing  Challenge 

Cleanable  Collars. 

Fill  in  the  blank  spaces — figure  it  out  for  yourself.  Prove 
it  and  then  ask  your  dealer  about  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars. 
If  he  can't  supply  you,  write  us.  State  your  size  and  favorite 
collar  style  and  enclose  35c  for  sample. 

THE  ARLINGTON  WORKS 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co. 

WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 

Branches  in  all  principal  business  centers 

The  Arlington  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont.      Branches — Montreal  and  Winnipeg 


.The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  Are: 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions.  Ethers,  Bronzing 
Liquids,  Coal  Tar  Distillates,  Acids.  Heavy  Chemicals,  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid 
Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material,  Du  Pont  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell  and 
Transparent  Py-ra-lin,  Py-ra-lin  Specialties.  Challenge  Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuff's.  Paints  and  Var- 
nishes* For  Industrial  and_  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone: 
For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses. 
Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 

For  full  information  address: 
Advertising  Division,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &-  Co. 


Wilmington,  Delaware 
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YOU  can't  blame  a  man  for  smoking  an  expensive  cigar.  But 
you  CAN  blame  him  for  smoking  one  when  he  hasn't  the 
time  to  finish  it — it's  extravagant.  That  is  why  most  men  carry 
daily  supplies  of  In-B-Tweens — their  small  size  is' ideal  for  those 
intervals  when  it  would  be  wasteful  to  light  up  a  big  cigar.  And 
remember,  though  they  are  a  short  smoke,  they  are  also  a  great 
smoke,  the  best  you  ever  had,  made  of  the  tender  baby  leaves 
of  the  world's  finest  tobacco — truly  four  inches  of  a  25c  cigar. 

Box  of  10,  60c 
Box  of  SO,  S3. 00 

If  not  at  your  dealer's,  order  direct,  mentioning  dealer's  name. 

KRAUS  &  CO.,  Dept.  D 

Baltimore,    Md. 


5  in  tin  foil,  30c 
Box  of  25,  SI- 50 


MESINOL  SOAP  is  of  the  utmost  value  in  reducing  disfiguring  blemishes 
which  so  often  create  unfavorable  impressions.  Its  soothing  healing 
qualities  benefit  the  skin  cells,  allay  irritation  and  exert  a  tonic  action. 
At  all  druggists.     Trial  free. 


'Dept.  cA-8;,  %e,inol 
Baltimore,  3\4d. 
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'pan  out'  as  well  as  anticipated.  Hence 
their  insistence  on  orderly  progress  based 
on  small-scale  experiments.  They  believe 
in  evolution  rather  than  revolution  in  eco- 
nomic affairs.  Since  government  is  mainly 
business,  they  ask  that  successful  business 
methods  be  applied  in  government.  Of 
these  methods  none  has  been  more  success- 
ful than  experimenting  on  a  moderate 
scale.  Hence  the  wisdom  of  tbe  demand 
that  social  experiments  in  America  begin 
with  the  smaller  political  units." 


MEASURING  STARLIGHT 


*\  TERY  faint  light  is  now  measured  by 
*  astronomers  with  photoelectric  cells. 
These  devices,  described  in  an  article  con- 
tributed to  The  Evening  Sun  (New  York, 
June  27)  by  Isabel  M.  Lewis,  of  the  United 
States  Naval  Observatory,  promise  to  fur- 
nish a  most  valuable  means  for  measuring 
in  standard  units  the  amount  of  light  emit- 
ted not  only  by  the  stars,  but  also  by  the 
nebulae,  the  star  clusters,  the  comets,  and 
all  diffuse  luminous  surfaces  as  well  as  the 
amount  of  sunlight  reflected  from  the  sur- 
faces of  the  planets.  It  is  also  hoped' that 
they  may  enable  observers  to  study  the 
sun's  corona,  whose  light  is  so  faint  that 
it  has  heretofore  baen  possible  to  investi- 
gate it  only  when  the  main  body  of  the 
sun  has  been  hidden  during  a  total  eclipse. 
The  value  of  the  photoelectric  cell,  Miss 
Lewis  informs  us,  rests  on  the  principle 
that  the  alkali  metals,  potassium,  rubidium, 
and  caesium,  like  the  human  eye  and  the 
photographic  plate,  are  abnormally  sensi- 
tive to  rays  of  light  from  limited  portions 
of  the  spectrum.     She  writes: 

"Potassium  is  most  sensitive  to  light 
in  the  blue  region  of  the  spectrum  of  wave- 
length 4,400  and  caesium  to  light  in  the 
yellow  of  wave  -  length  5,500.  These 
metals  always  limit  negative  electrons 
from  their  surfaces  when  acted  upon  by 
light,  but  the  number  emitted  becomes 
several  hundred  times  the  usual  amount 
for  the  wave-lengths  to  which  each  metal  is 
particularly  sensitive 

"The  metal  most  commonly  used  in 
practise  is  potassium.  The  photoelectric 
cell  usually  consists  of  a  vacuum  tube  in 
which  the  potassium  forms  the  cathode  and 
a  ring  of  platinum  wire  supported  by  a  thin 
glass  tube  the  anode.  With  this  is  con- 
nected a  sensitive  electrometer  for  measur- 
ing the  strength  of  the  current  produced." 

The  problems  of  astronomy  that  can  be 
successfully  attacked  by  means  of  this 
photoelectric  cell  are  many  and  varied, 
Miss  Lewis  tells  us.  Not  only  can  the  re- 
flecting power,  or  "albedo,"  of  the  planets 
be  determined,  but  the  question  of  the 
variability  in  the  radiation  of  the  sun  can 
be  settled."     She  goes  on: 

"A  change  in  the  amount  of  light  and 
heat  radiated  from  the  solar  surface  would 
produce  corresponding  changes  in  the 
amount  of  light  reflected  from  the  surfaces 
of  the  planets.  Thus  the  photoelectric 
cell  may  greatly  assist  in  solving  tlie 
question  of  the  variability  of  the  sun.  , 
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"According  to  A.  P.  and  P.  A.  Linde- 
mann,  who  have  written  recently  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society  in  regard  to  the]  applications  of 
the  photoelectric  cell  to  astronomical  prob- 
lems, some  preliminary  determination  of 
the  temperatures  of  stars,  the  luminosity 
of  spiral  nebula  and  the  albedo  of  Jupiter 
are  yielding  valuable  and  interesting  re- 
sults. Measurements  of  the  albedo  of  Ju- 
piter appear  to  indicate  that  this  planet  is 
emitting  a  small  amount  of  inherent  light 
in  addition  to  the  light  of  the  sun  reflected 
from  its  surface,  while  determinations  of  the 
equivalent  stellar  magnitude  of  the  great . 
nebula  in  Andromeda  aro  quite  in  accord 
with  the  thoory  that  the  spiral  nebula?  are 
external  universes  at  enormous  distances 
from  the  earth. 

"By  using  a  potassium  cell  sensitive  to 
blue  rays  and  a  caesium   cell  sensitive   to 
yellow  rays  alternately  upon  the  same  star 
the  relative  intensity  of  the  light  from  the : 
two  portions  of  the  spectrum  can  be  de-{. 
termined,  and  this  affords  a  valuable  and; 
accurate  method  for  finding  the  absolute 
temperature  of  the  star. 

"One  of  the  most  important  uses  for  the, 
photoelectric  cell  is  to  determine  the  quan-; 
tity  of  light  emitted  by  all  luminous  sur- 
faces of  great  extent,  such  as  spiral  nebulas,- 
star  clusters  and  the  great  irregular  gaseous 
nebula?. 

"The  quantity  of  light  received  from 
the  zodiacal  light  and  the  clouds  in  the 
earth's  atmosphere  can  be  determined  by 
this  method.  By  measuring  the  'earth 
shine'  on  the  moon  or  the  light  upon  the 
portion  of  the  lunar  surface  unilluminated 
by  the  sun  but  illuminated  faintly  by  the; 
sunlight  reflected  to  the  moon  from  the 
earth,  the  albedo  or  reflective  power  of  the 
earth  can  be  determined. 

"By  far  the  greatest  triumph  for  the 
photoelectric  cell  would  be  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  the  solar  corona  may 
be  studied  without  a  total  eclipse  of  the 
sun.  During  the  total  solar  eclipse  of  June, 
8,  1918,  Dr.  Joel  Stebbins  obtained  at  Rock 
Springs,  Wyo.,  values  for  tlra  total  radia- 
tion of  the  corona  by  means  of  a  potassium 
photoelectric  cell.  It  was  found  that  the 
light  of  the  corona  was  six- tenths  of  the 
light  of  the  full  moon.  ...  It  is  this  ex- 
treme faintness  of  the  light  of  the  corona 
that  makes  it  so  difficult  to  observe. 

"A  series  of  experiments  with  this  end  in 
view  are  now  being  carried  on  at  Mount 
Wilson.  Two  photoelectric  cells  mounted 
in  a  metallic  box  with  double  walls  are  being- 
used  for  this  purpose  at  the  focus  of  the  150- 
foot  tower  telescope.  The  two  cells  are  ex- 
posed to  the  sky  at  points  equidistant  from 
the  sun,  but  only  one-sixth  of  the  solar 
diameter  from  its  edge.  The  cells  are  con- 
nected with  the  electrometer  in  such  a  way 
as  to  register  differences  in  the  amount  of 
radiation  received  by  each  cell.  If  one  cell 
received  light  from  a  coronal  streamer  and 
the  other  from  the  sky  between  streamers 
the  radiation  received  by  the  two  cells 
would  bs  unequal  and  the  differences  of 
radiation  would  be  recorded.  It  has  been 
found  that  there  are  continual  small  fluc- 
tuations of  about  1  per  cent,  in  the  radia- 
tion at  this  distance  from  the  sun  that 
makes  the  measurement  of  very  small  dif- 
ferences impossible  at  the  sensitiveness 
employed.  It  is  hoped  that  improvements 
in  the  apparatus  may  finally  make  possible  a 
successful  solution  of  this  long-standing  prob- 
lem of  the  detection  of  the  solar  corona." 


railmo 


Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


iW 


Saves  Extra  Truck  Trips 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Lignt  Four-wheeled 

TrailmobiU-s  for  use 
with  passenger  cars  or 
light  trucks,  1,280  lbs., 
Ji-ton  and  1-ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 
Heavy  -  duty  Four- 
wheeled  Trailmobiles 
for  ubo  with  trucks; 
1H  tons,  non-revers- 
ible; 2  tons;  3'A  tons; 
and  5  tons,  reversible. 

DIVISION  No.  3 

Trailmobile  Semi- 
Trailers:  2  tons;  3  tons; 
5   tons  and  7  tons. 


IN  delivering  plants  and  trees  from  the  Swan  River  Nursery 
at  Patchogue,  L.  I.,  to  the  big  estates  in  the  vicinity  the 
Trailmobile  shown  in  the  picture  often  saves  the   truck 
an  extra  trip. 

One  driver  does  twice  as  much  work  with  no  more  effort 
when  his  truck  pulls  a  Trailmobile;  the  Trailmobile  adds  only 
12^2  per  cent  to  the  cost  ol  operating  the  truck. 

Drawn  by  a  light  passenger  car  a  Trailmobile  will  take  the 
place  of  a  one-ton  truck  and  do  the  work  of  two  or  three 
teams.  It  relieves  the  man  shortage  in  rush  times. 

The  exclusive  Trailmobile  steering  and  coupling  mechanism 
is  covered  by  patents.  It  enables  the  Trailmobile  to  track  accu- 
rately behind  the  truck  on  any  road  and  greatly  increases  the 
life  of  the  tires. 

Write  for  booklet,  "Economy  in  Hauling", 
The  Trailmobile  Co. 

517-537  E.  Fifth  St.,   Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Good  roads  are  preserved  by 

reducing  the  load  carried  on  each  wheel, 
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It  s  YOUR 
Turn  NOW 


"We  have  made  your 
home  safe  against  the 
dangerof theHun.  Now 
keep  it  safe  against  the 
dangers  of  the  unpro- 
tected. Get  a  Colt.  It's 
the  essential  protection 
you  owe  your  home/' 


I 


OLT 


FIR  E  ARMS 


EVERY  man  of  our  fight- 
ing forces  knows  now 
why  the  personal  protection 
which  Uncle  Sam  gave  him 

for  overseas  was  a  Colt  Automatic 
Pistol  —  the  official  side  arm  of  the 
army  and  navy. 

Its  accuracy,  safety  and  supreme  de- 
pendability were  unfailing  in  every 
peril  that  confronted  them. 

For  your  home  you  should  not  be 
satisfied  with  less.  You  need  Colt 
protection.  And  now  your  dealer 
can  supply  you.  Get  him  to  show 
you  why  it  is  impossible  to  forget  to 
make  a  Colt  safe. 


The  Gun  that  Stopped 
theHun  '  Over  There.'" 


Colt's  Patent   Fire  Arms 
Mfg.  Co. 

Hartford,  Conn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of 
Colt's  Revolreri  Colt'*  Automatic  Piltoli 

Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic  Colt's  (Browning)  Automatic 

Machine  Cons  Machine  Rifles 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


No  Prohibition  in  England. — Mrs.  Rus- 
sell— "What  is  your  husband's  average 
income,  Mrs.  Harper?" 

Mrs.  Harper — "Oh,  about  midnight.'' 
— London  Blighty. 


It's  the  Same  in  France. — "I  suppose 
you  are  going  into  the  country  for  your 
holiday  this  year,  as  you  always  do?" 

"No,  not  this  year;  our  cook  prefers  the 
seaside." — Le  Rire,  Paris. 


Innocent. — Executive  Officer  (as  ship 
is  coming  to  anchor) — "Leggo  that  star- 
board anchor." 

Recruit  (just  aboard  ship  recently) — 
"I  ain't  got  ahold  of  it,  sir."— Sol. 


Harp  or  Pitchfork? — Host — "Won't  you 
try  a  piece  of  my  wife's  angel-cake?" 
Guest — "Will  it  make  an  angel  of  me?" 
Host — "That  will  depend  on  the  kind 
of  life  you  have  led  !" — London  Blighty. 


A  Repeater. — He — "You  know  I  love  you 
— will  you  marry  me?" 

She — "But,  my  dear  boy,  I  refused  you 
only  a  week  ago." 

He — "Oh  !  was  that  you?" — London 
Opinion. 


Loaded. — "Here's  a  blank  form." 

"What  for?" 

"Sort  of  business  questionnaire.  The 
boss  wants  you  to  tell  what  you  do  around 
the  office." 

"Gimme  six  blanks." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Disappearing  Hair. — "I  think  the  baby 
has  your  hair,  ma'am,"  said  the  new  nurse, 
looking  pleasantly  at  her  mistress. 

"Gracious  !"  exclaimed  the  lady,  glanc- 
ing up  from  the  novel.  "Run  into  the 
nursery  and  take  it  away  from  her.  She 
will  ruin  it." — London  Blighty. 


His  Sinking  Spell 

Old  Father  Hubbard 
Went  to  the  cupboard 

To  get  his  poor  self  a  drink. 
But  when  he  got  there 
The  cupboard  was  bare, 

So  he  got  him  a  drink  at  the  sink. 
— Brooklyn  Eagle 


Doing  Her  Best. — "Yes,  grandma,"  said 
the  fair  young  thing,  "I  am  to  be  married 
during  the  bright  and  gladsome  month  of 
July." 

"But,  my  dear,"  said  the  old  lady,  earn- 
estly, "you  are  very  young.  Do  you  feel 
that  you  are  fitted  for  married  life?" 

"I  am  being  fitted  now,  grandma,"  ex- 
plained the  prospective  bride,  sweetly. 
"Seventeen  gowns  and  three  costumes." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Pie  and  Ruin. — The  American's  fondness 
for  pie,  to  which  I  was  alluding  the  other 
day,  was  the  ruin  of  Emerson,  according  to 
a  letter  written  by  one  of  his  friends,  Henry 
J.  Warner:  "It  was  pie  at  breakfast  that 
broke  down  Emerson  prematurely;  no 
human  being,  however  well,  can  live  long 
and  keep  his  mind  unclouded  on  pie  at 
breakfast.  Emerson  lost  his  mind — or 
memory — at  a  much  earlier  period  than  he 
would  have  been  likely  to  lose  it  owing  to 
the  vicious  habit  of  pie  at  breakfast." — 
The  London  Daily  News. 
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Head-Work. — Two  heads  are  certainly 
better  than  one  for. a  barrel. — Jacksonville 
Times-Union. 


Cash  Friendship. — "  Friendship,"  said 
Uncle  Eben,  "  don't  mean  no  mo'  to  sonic 
folk  dan  a  license  to  borrow  money." — 
Washington  Evening  Shir. 


An  Old  Hand. — "  Aro  yon  an  experienced 
aviator?  " 

"  Well,  I've  been  at  it  three  months 
and  I'm  all  here."— Boston  Transcript. 

Couldn't  Fool  Him. — Art -Dealer — 
"  Here  we  have  a  fine  Old  Master." 

War-Profiteer — "  Nonsense  !    Any  one 
can  sec  it  is  meant  to  be  a  young  girl." — 
London  Opinion. 


Cheering. — "  Did  the  doctor  seem  en- 
couraged about  your  condition?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Grabcoin.  "  I  have 
an  idea  he  thinks  I'm  going  to  be  one  of 
the  most  profitable  patients  he  ever  had." 
— Birmingham  A  ge-Herald. 


Where  Courage  Fails 

A  man  may  smile  in  the  face  of  death, 

But  you  will  never  find 
A  man  who  can  draw  a  placid  breath 

With  his  collar  loose  behind. 
-Tennyson  J .  Daft,  in  the  Kansas  City  Star. 


She  Did  Them  Good. — The  Soldier — 
"  I  am  positive  it  was  only  thinking  of 
your  love  for  me  that  pulled  me  through 
after  that  last  wound." 

The  Lady — "  Yes,  it  is  such  a  comfort 
to  know  I  saved  three  poor  fellows  in  that 
way." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


A  Mixed  Bolshevik. — Our  Glorious  Re- 
public is  now  clouded  by  a  greater  storm 
than  the  chain  of  Prussian  Autocracy  in 
the  form  of  the  crouching  lion  of  the  East 
— Bolshevism.  Now  is  the  time  for  each 
of  us  to  crush  this  poisonous  serpent  be- 
neath our  heel. — Quoted  from  a  Memorial- 
day  address  at  Northfield  Falls,  Mass. 


She  Wanted  Progress. — "No,  sah,  Ah 
doan't  neber  ride  on  dem  things,"  said  an 
old  colored  lady  looking  in  on  the  merry- 
go-round.  "Why,  de  other  day  I  seen  dat 
Rastus  Johnson  git  on  an'  ride  as  much  as 
a  dollah's  worth  an'  git  off  at  the  very  same 
place  he  got  on  at,  an'  I  sez  to  him,  'Ras- 
tus,' I  sez, '  yo '  spent  yo'  money,  but  whar 
yo'  been?'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


He  Couldn't  Clink. — Rumor  had  it  that 
the  marine  store-dealer  was  something  of  a 
miser,  and  two  gentlemen  of  the  Sikes 
persuasion  conceived  a  brilliant  notion  to 
relieve  him  of  his  superfluous  wealth. 

One  of  them  was  to  be  smuggled  into 
the  shop  in  a  bag  and  placed  with  other 
sacks  filled  with  old  iron,  and  at  midnight 
grasp  the  opportunity  to  give  entrance 
to  his  confederate. 

Up  to  a  point  the  plan  worked  admirably, 
but  unfortunately  the  dealer,  struck  by 
the  peculiar  shape  of  the  sack,  gave  it  a 
tremendous  kick.  A  ten  horse-power  howl 
followed,  and  a  second  later  the  man  in 
the  bag  was  beating  all  records  for  his 
liberty. 

'  Well,  I'm  disappointed  in  yer,  Bill," 
said  his  friend,  when  later  on  the  tale 
of  failure  was  told. 

"  It  was  your  own  idea,  too.  'Ere  was 
you  posin'  as  old  iron,  and  when  some  one 
come  along  and  just  kicked  yer  you  'adn't 
got  the  bloomin'  sense  to  clink  !  " — Tit- 
Bits. 


Here  is  a  Stupendous  Step 
Forward  in  Foundry  Efficiency 

Suppose  every  employee  in  a  plant 
could  furnish  a  certificate  of  efficiency — of 
physical  capacity  and  mental  make-up. 

You  could  determine  immediately  his  value  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

You  could  buy  his  labor  on  a  positive  and 
economical  basis. 

Securing  1 00%  efficiency  instead  of  80  or  60%. 

That's  exactly    what  we've   done  with    metals 

It  is  a  modern  method  of  selling  metals;  that 
puts  buying  on  a  new  efficiency  basis.  Elim- 
inating guess-work  in  values — results — and  quality. 

As  valuable  to  the  small  buyer  as  to  the  big  users. 

It  places  all  responsibility  for  metal  "quality"  on  our 
shoulders — not  on  yours.  It  eliminates  adjustments,  and 
produces  a  marked  saving  in  time,  money  and  waste. 

With  every  shipment  of  "Certificate"  Metals, 
we  give  a  signed  certificate  showing  a  complete 
chemical  analysis  of  its  composition,  its  tensile 
strength,  elongation,  Brinell  hardness  and  a 
microphotograph   of  the  structure  of  the  metal. 

What  the  "Certificate"  Means 


I  Chemical  Properties 


A  complete  chemical  analysis 
of  constituent  elements  deter- 
mined to  the  100th  part  of  I 

An  accurate  Quantitative  and 
Qualitative  analysis. 

Results  of  tests  for  possible 
impurities  or   foreign   matter. 


\ 

A  basis 

for 

deter- 

mining 

tempera- 

tures  necessary  for 

perfect 

fusion  of 

the  alloys,  a 

nd  the 

securing 

of 

homo- 

geneity. 

T 


A  means  of  assur- 
ing exactness  and 
uniformity  in  cast- 
ing results. 


Physical  Structure 


± 


Microphotograph.  Sectional 
view  enlarged  100  diameters 
showing  clearly  the  structure 
and  homogeneity  of  the  alloy. 


A  Record  of  the  Tensile  Strength  assur- 
ing the  exact  strength  needed  in  the 
metals.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
pay  for  excess  Tensile  Strength  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  having    sufficient. 


Brinell  Hardness  Test 

An  important  record,  as 
excessive  and  needless 
hardness  produces  unnec- 
essary wear  and  tear  on 
toots  and  machinery  in 
after  handling  of  the  metal. 


A   Metal  of  100%  Efficiency 

Exact  assurance  of  quality. 

The  modern  way  of  buying  on  a  basis  of 
maximum  economy. 


Fifty  years  of  intensive  activity  in  the  production  of 
non-ferrous  metals  has  shown  us  the  vital  need — of 
standardization. 

"Certificate"  Metals  are  standardized,  in  that  they  con- 
form absolutely  to  the  buyer's  specified  requirements,  and 
are  positively  just  what  you  are  paying  for — nothing 
"more  or  less" 

The  "Certificate"  stamp  and  number  on  our  ingot  is 
as  dependable  as  the  karat  mark  on  gold. 

And  it  presents  a  definite  working  basis  for  every 
operation,  from  the  start  to  the  ultimate  use  of  the  metal. 

Send  for  our  explanatory  book  on   "Certificate" 
Metals.      It  throws  a  new  light  on  metal  buying. 

White  &  Bro.,  inc. 

Since     1869 

SMELTERS  AND   REFINERS   OF   NON-FERROUS   METALS 

Manufacturers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,  Bronze  and  Brass  Ingots, 
Babbitt  Metal,  Solder  and  Type  Metals 


Oliver  Building 
Boston 


GENERAL  OFFICES: 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia 


Trinity  Building: 
New  York 
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Gum  decay  causes  tooth 
decay 


NEW  VORK   CiT¥ 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  H»WH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 

nFMTii  PRDFESSIOH 


Rrharfs 

FOR 
THE 

GUMS 


HEALTHY 
tee  t  h  need 
healthy  gums 
to  hug  them.  Else 
they  will  loosen  in 
Pyorrhea.  Tiny 
openings  will  come 
in  the  gums  to  act  as 
the  gateways  of  dis- 
ease germs,  causing 
various  ailments. 

Forhan's   pre- 
vents  Pyorrhea,    if 
used    in    time    and 
used  consistently. 
No  mere  toothpaste 
does.       Are  your 
gums  tender  gums? 
Are    they   bleeding 
gums?     If  so,  you 
are  certain  to  have 
Pyorrhea  (Riggs' 
Disease).      Four 
out  of  five  people 
who     are     over 
forty  have  it 

To  you  we  ear- 
nestly recommend 
Forhan's.  It  pre- 
serves the  gums, 
which  hold  the 
teeth  secure. 

Brush  your  teeth 
with  it.  Forhan's 
I  cleans  the  teeth 
scientifically —  keeps 
them  white  and 
clean. 

I  f  gum  -  shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 
In  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FORHAN  CO. 

£00  6th.  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


THE    STANDARD     DICTIONARY     is    needed    in    every 
American  h"ine  where  educatiuu  and  culture  are  truly  esteemed. 


Double  Rotar 


"3    1    ^  Sprinkles  Like 

'    Rain  —  75  It.  in  Diameter 

Turning;  faucet  reduces  Bprinkling 
to  any  area.  Takes  all  disaeree- 
ablenesa  oat  of  Bprinkling-.  Docs 
work  quicker,  easier  aud  better. 
Saves  its  cost  in  few  weeks  In  water 
saving;  practically  eliminates  all  work  in  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  etc. 
in  ll-i i/o»  Trial  Once  you    Bee   sprinkler 

ju  uays    irtai i  tHMfct*    you  ^fi  never 

give  it  up.  Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free  Book. 
DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  Gstsws*  Station,  Kansas  City    Missouri. 

JUPITER  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 

104  Dskum  Building,  Portlsnd.  Orel... 


.Manufacturers 

REPRESENTATIVES 

WANTED  IN  EVERY  STATE 

Most  reliable  automatic  FIRE 
ESCAPE  on  the  market. 
Fibre  -  covered  flexible  steel 
cable,  chilled  steel  drum.  Ap- 
proved by  Safety  Institute  of 
America.    Retails  for  $16.50. 

Liberal   Profits,  Enormous 

Sales  Possibilities. 

Write  at  once  for  particulars 

FEDERAL  AUTOMATIC  SAFETY  DEVICE  CO. inc 

489    FIFTH  AVENUE      NEW  YORK 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

July  17. — Dispatches  from  Washington  re- 
port that  President  Wilson  in  confer- 
ence with  Republican  Senators  on  the 
Peace  Treaty  indicates  that  he  will 
make  no  fight  against  the  ideas  involved 
in.  the  four  proposed  reservations.  He 
contends  that  the  United  States  is  al- 
ready safeguarded  on  those  lines,  but 
intimates  that  he  will  have  no  objection  j 
to  using  language  drawn  by  the  Senate, 
where  practicable.  On  Shantung  the 
President  adopts  the  defense  that  it  was 
necessary,  in  order  to  induce  Japan  to 
stay  in  the  Peace  Conference  and  join 
the  League  of  Nations. 

July  19. — According  to  Washington  ad- 
vices, it  appears  that  in  the  contest  be- 
tween President  Wilson  and  the  Senate 
on  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty 
and  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant, 
while  the  President  has  been  convinced 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  will  insist 
that  the  resolution  of  approval  contain 
lucid  interpretations  of  certain  provi- 
sions in  the  covenant,  he  is  determined 
that  there  shall  be  no  textual  changes 
requiring  the  reopening  of  negotiations 
with  Versailles.  Attempts  are  being 
made  to  work  out  a  compromise  that 
will  satisfy  the  Republicans. 

July  20. — The  full  peace  conditions  of  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  are 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Austrians. 
They'  provide,  among  other  things, 
that  Austria  must  reduce  her  army 
to  30,000  men,  abolishing  conscription; 
must  reduce  armaments,  surrendering 
the  surplus  to  the  Allies  and  maintain- 
ing hereafter  only  one  munitions- 
factory;  must  pay  for  damage  done 
Allied  civilians;  and  must  surrender 
all  merchant  ships  within  three  months, 
and  20  per  cent,  of  her  river  fleet. 

July  21. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
ratifies  the  Peace  Treat y  with  Germany. 

According  to  Republican  leaders  in  the 
Senate  it  is  announced  that  a  direct 
amendment  to  the  Peace  Treaty, 
striking  out  the  Shantung  provision, 
will  probably  be  insisted  upon  by  those 
opposed  to  the  Treaty  in  its  present 
form. 

The  total  amount  of  the  material  dam- 
age suffered  by  France  as  a  result  of 
the  war  is  placed  at  forty  billion  dollars 
by  the  Parliamentary  Commission  of 
Peace  in  Paris  appointed  by  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  to  examine  into 
the  Peace  Treaty  with  Germany. 

The  Supreme  Council  decides  to  give 
eastern  Galicia  to  Poland,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  Paris.  The  territory 
involved  includes  5,000,000  inhabitants 
and  closes  the  last  gap  in  the  barrier 
against  Bolshevism  from  the  Baltic 
to  the  Black  Sea. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  17. — Bela  Kun,  head  of  the  Hungarian 
Communist  Government,  is  ousted,  ac- 
cording to  dispatches  from  Vienna  re- 
ceived at  the  Peace  Conference  in  Paris. 
General  Boehm  and  Herr  Lander  are 
said  to  have  taken  control  of  the  Com- 
munist Government. 

July  20. — A  new  reign  of  terror  exists  in 
Budapest,  according  to  a  dispatch  from 
that  city  to  Berlin,  so-called  "terror 
troops"  now  being  masters  of  the  capi- 
tal after  having  stormed  the.  garrison, 
disarmed  the  troops  of  the  Bela  Kun 
Government, 'and  distributed  arms  to  the 
proletariat.  Food  conditions  in  Buda- 
pest are  said  to  be  indescribable  and 
money  is  declared  to  bo  rapidly  falling 
in  value. 


The  independent  Socialists  of  Berlin  de- 
cide to  join  in  the  general  strike  against 
the  Versailles  peace,  according  to  ad- 
vices from  Berlin. 

July  21. — According  to  Vienna,  a  new  Gov- 
ernment is  formed  at  Budapest,  at  the 
head  of  which  are  three  men:  Bela 
Varga,  former  Minister  of  Social  Pro- 
tection; Moses  Alpary,  and  Tibor 
Szamuely. 

July  22. — American  military  police  in  the 
Army  of  Occupation  put  down  a  strike 
in  Bendorf,  Germany,  called  in  con- 
junction with  the  general  strike  in  Ber- 
lin and  other  parts  of  Germany. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Vienna,  the 
commander  of  the  Allied  forces  in  the 
Near  East  announces  that  he  is  prepar- 
ing an  advance  on  Budapest,  the  Hun- 
garian capital,  with  an  army  of  150,000 
troops,  made  up  of  French  Colonials, 
Roumanians,  Jugo-Slavs,  Italians,  and 
Hungarians. 


AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  16. — A  Russian  wireless  dispatch 
received  in  London  says  that  Ekaterin- 
burg, the  center  of  the  Ural  mining 
region,  has  been  captured  by  the  Bol- 
sheyiki.  This  city  has  been  one  of  the 
main  supply  bases  of  the  northern  -wing 
of  the  Kolchak  army,  and  if  the  report 
of  its  capture  is  true,  these  forces  have 
lost  their  last  important  base  north  of 
the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad. 

July  17. — According  to  an  official  com- 
munication from  Omsk  to  the  military 
attache  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at 
Washington,  the  Bolshevik  forces  have 
been  successful  along  the  Siberian  front, 
having  captured  a  number  of  towns  and 
villages.  On  the  southern  front  the 
army  of  General  Denikine  is  con- 
tinuing its  operations  successfully,  in 
the  Astrakhan  region  having  reached 
the  mouth  of  the  Volga,  and  in  the 
south  having  captured  a  number  of 
towns.  The  Bolshevik  losses  from 
June  24  to  July  21  are  said  to  be  more 
than  50,000  men. 

July  18. — The  southern  Finnish  Army  has 
been  completely  routed  by  the  Bol- 
sheviki,  according  to  a  Stockholm 
report.  The  northern  army  of  Finns 
saved  a  greater  part  of  its  forces  by  a 
hasty  retreat. 


FOREIGN 

July  16. — The  Spanish  Cabinet,  headed  by 
Antonio  Maura,  resigns,  according  to  a 
dispatch  from  Madrid,  as  a  result  of  an 
adverse  vote  in  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
regarding  the  recent  election. 

July  19. — American  sailors  from  a  battle- 
ship, while  in  a  launch  flying  the 
American  flag,  were  held  up  by  armed 
Mexicans  nine  miles  from  Tampico  and 
robbed,  according  to  an  announcement 
made  by  the  State  Department.  The 
incident  is  regarded  by  officials  of  the 
State  Department  as  the  most  serious 
one  since  Vera  Cruz. 

Great  Britain  celebrates  the  coming  of 
peace  in  London  with  the  greatest 
procession  in  history.  The  parade  was 
headed  by  General  Pershing. 

China  mobilizes  5,000  troops  for  the 
defense  of  the  northwestern  frontiers 
against  the  alleged  aggression  of  General 
Semenoff,  according  to  advices  from 
Peking. 

July  20. — The  Italian  Government  takes 
police  and  military  precautions  in  a 
number  of  cities  to  prevent  or  repress 
anv  disorders  that  may  arise  in  case 
the  anticipated  strike  is  carried  into 
effect.     Troops  occupy  the  government 
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Skeridan 
Road 

Kenilworth 
III 


Wealth  and  Traffic 

Demand  the  Best 

THAT'S   why   Sheridan  Road  in  Kenilworth 
and    Winnetka,    Illinois,    is   paved   with 
concrete. 

This  famous  street  leading  through  these 
wealthy  Chicago  suburbs  receives  practically  all 
of  the  motor  traffic  passing  in  and  out  of  Chicago 
through  the  exclusive  North  Shore  residential 
district.  Normal  traffic  is  indicated  by  a  count  of 
motor  vehicles  made  Sunday,  May  11,  when  over 
4,000  automobiles  passed  over  the  concrete  shown 
above  in  six  hours. 

Kenilworth  and  Winnetka  did't  have  to  con- 
sider first  cost — but  they  were  vitally  interested 
in  last  cost.  When  you  consider  cost,  let  it  be 
ultimate  cost  only.  Choice  will  then  be  concrete, 
as  it  has  been  in  hundreds  of  small  towns  where 
wealth  and  traffic  are  secondary  to  returns  on  the 
investment.  Whatever  your  paving  problem- 
road,  street  or  alley — concrete  is  the  answer. 

Write  our  nearest  District  Office  for  a  free  copy  of  "Your  Streets." 

Portland  Cement  Association 


ATLANTA 
CHICAGO 
DALLAS 

DENVER 


DES  MOINES 
DETROIT 
HELENA 
INDIANAPOLIS 


OFFICES  AT 

KANSAS  CITY 
LOS  ANGELES 

MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 


NEW  YORK 
PARKERSBURG 
PITTSBURGH 
SALT  LAKE  CITY 


SEATTLE 
ST.  LOUIS 
WASHINGTON 


CONCRETE  FOR  PERMANENCE 
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You  Can  Sell  Your  Goods 
Thru  These  Publications 


"LJERE  is  a  select  list  of  Southern  dailies — well  estab- 
lisht,  with  guaranteed  circulations*     These  papers 
reach  the  homes  of  most  of  the  worth-while  families  in 
the  States  named. 

Today  the  Southern  people  are  decidedly  well-to-do. 
They  enjoy  a  degree  of  prosperity  that  was  undreamed 
of  five  years  ago.  All  classes  in  Dixieland  are  abun- 
dantly blest  with  the  wherewithal  to 
buy  the  luxuries  as  well  as  the  com- 
forts of  life. 


The  South  has  made  marked  progress  in 
late  years  in  the  diversification  of  crops.  One 
proof  is  the  fact  that  for  three  years  the  South 
has  raised  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  grain 
grown  in  the  whole  United  States,  besides 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  other 
staple  crops  and  livestock  products. 

So- 

Aim  your  advertising  at  all-'round  farmers. 
Advertise  tractors,  threshers,  cream  separators, 
milking  machinery,  electric  lighting  plants  as 
well  as  motor  trucks,  automobiles,  fencing,  roof- 
ing, farming  implements,  furnishings  for  the 
home,  personal  belongings  for  the  family,  trade- 
marked  goods  for  the  table.  Advertise  for  busi- 
ness by  mail.  The  South  has  long  been  known 
as  the  greatest  mail-order  field  in  America. 

Southern  newspapers  practically  dominate 
the  Southern  market  and  you  can  expect  good 
returns  from  them. 

A  little  experience  will  convince  you  that 
these  dailies  are  not  only  remarkable  result- 
producers,  but  also  the  most  economical  ad- 
vertising mediums  you  can  use. 


ALABAMA 
Birmingham  Age-Herald 
Birmingham  Ledger 
Birmingham  News 
Mobile  News-Item 
Mobile  Register 
Montgomery  Advertiser 
Montgomery  Journal 

ARKANSAS 
Ft.  Smith   Southwest  American 
Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  Florida   Metropolis 
Tampa  Times 
Tampa  Tribune 

GEORGIA 
Albany  Herald 
Athens  Herald 
Augusta  Chronicle 
Augusta  Herald 
Columbus  Enquirer-Sun 
Macon  Telegraph 
Savannah   Morning  News 
Savannah  Press 

NORTH  CAROLINA 
Asheville  Citizen 
Asheville  Times 
Charlotte  News  &  Evening 

Chronicle 
Charlotte  Observer 
Durham  Sun 
Greensboro   News 
Raleigh  News  &  Observer 
Raleigh  Times 
Winston-Salem  Twin-City 

Sentinel 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 
Charleston  American 
Charleston  News  &  Courier 
Charleston   Post 
Columbia  Record 
Columbia  State 
Greenville  News 
Greenville  Piedmont 
Spartanburg  Herald 
Spartanburg  Journcl   & 
Carolina  Spartan 

TENNESSEE 
Chattanooga  News 
Knoxville  Sentinel 
Knoxville  Journal   &  Tribune 
Memphis  Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis   Pres*. 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean  &  Evening 
American 


[Prepared  hy  Massengale  Advertising  Agency,  Atlanta] 
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offices,  the  central  post-  and  telo^niph- 
office,  and  the  banks  and  railway- 
stations  in  Home,  and  armored  cars 
with  machine  guns  have  been  placed 
at  strategic  points. 

Jewish  masses  in  overy  country  in  the 
world  are  preparing  to  go  to  Palestine, 
and  a  great  migration,  which  will  in- 
olude  one  million  Jews  from  Russia 
alone,  will  begin  as  soon  as  the  political 
status  of  Palestine  is  definitely  estab- 
lished, according  to  the  Zionist  Organ- 
ization of  America. 

A  new  Spanish  Ministry  is  sworn  in, 
headed  by  Joaquin  Sanchez  Toea,  con- 
fidential adviser  to  King  Alfonso. 

July  21. — The  labor  situation  reaches  a 
crisis  throughout  England,  according 
to  advices  from  London.  Soldiers 
patrol  the  streets  of  Luton,  following 
serious  outbreaks  there,  in  which  dis- 
charged soldiers  and  sailors  sacked  and 
burned  the  City  Hall,  doing  a  million 
dollars'  worth  of  damage.  Rioters  in 
Coventry  attack  and  loot  more  than 
a  dozen  stores,  and  200,000  Yorkshire 
miners  quit  their  posts  in  protest  against 
the  Government's  decree  raising  the 
price  of  coal  six  shillings. 

According  to  advices  from  San  Salvador, 
the  Government  of  Honduras  has  de- 
clared a  state  of  siege  to  exist  because 
of  violence  during  the  elections  in 
progress  there. 

DOMESTIC 

July  16. — President  Wilson  issues  a  proc- 
lamation putting  the  entire  control  of 
the  wheat  situation  in  the  hands  of 
Wheat-Director  Jules  H.  Barnes,  who, 
by  a  license  system,  may  regulate  the 
export  and  import  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour,  the  foreign  and  domestic  distri- 
bution, the  milling  processes,  and  the 
baking  of  bread  and  other  products. 

Republican  leaders  in  the  House  decide 
to  introduce  a  measure  repealing  the 
soda-water  tax. 

Prohibition  is  being  enforced  effectively 
throughout  the  United  States,  according 
to  Attorney-General  Palmer,  who  as- 
serts that  the  sale  of  liquor  such  as 
whisky,  gin,  and  brandy  virtually  has 
ceased,  except  for  scattering  violations. 
Manufacture  and  sale  of  beer  have  also 
ceased  except  in  communities  where  the 
courts  have  held  that  2.75  per  cent, 
alcoholic  drinks  are  permissible. 

Under  an  official  order  issued  by  Chief 
of  Staff  March,  conscientious  objectors 
will  not  be  given  victory  buttons  by 
the  War  Department. 

Final  plans  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
National  Guard  are  approved  by  Secre- 
tary Baker.  They  provide  for  a  maxi- 
mum expansion  to  about  440,000  men 
on  the  sixteen-division  basis. 

July  17. — The  Lusk  Committee,  investi- 
gating Bolshevik  activities  in  New 
York,  unearth  an  international  plot  of 
the  I.  W.  W.  to  tie  up  the  shipping  of 
the  world  by  a  strike  of  the  seamen  of 
many  countries,  as  a  step  in  their 
revolutionary  plans. 

The  vanguard  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  con- 
sisting of  six  super-dreadnoughts  and 
thirty  destroyers  and  tenders,  sails  from 
its  anchorage  at  Old  Point  Comfort, 
bound  for  the  western  coast  by  way  of 
the  Panama  Canal. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  an  es- 
timate based  on  July  1  crop  conditions, 
announces  that  the  domestic  sugar  crop 
will  reach  nearly  two  and  a  quarter 
billion  pounds,  which  is  far  above  the 
average  of  the  preceding  six  years. 

July  21. — Race  riots  break  out  in  Wash- 


ington, in  which  three  men  are  killed 
and  a  number  wounded.  It  is  said  by 
officials  that  the  disturbances  are  of  a 
more  serious  nature  than  anything 
which  has  occurred  in  the  capital  since 
the  outbreaks  just  following  the  Civil 
War. 

Senator  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  submits 
a  proposal  to  the  Senate  to  cancel  all 
sentences  imposed  upon  American  fight- 
ers by  courts  martial  during  the  war, 
except  for  crimes  that  would  be  tried 
as  felonies  in  civil  courts. 

July  22. — More  race  riots  take  place  in 
Washington  in  which  two  persons  are 
killed  and  several  wounded.  Two  thou- 
sand troops  are  patrolling  the  streets. 
President  Wilson  summons  Secretary 
Baker  to  confer  on  measures  to  stop 
the  disorders. 

By  a  vote  of  287  to  100  the  House  passes 
a  bill  for  the  enforcement  of  the  Prohi- 
bition Law.  Among  its  provisions  is 
one  to  the  effect  that  possession  of  any 
liquor  after  February  1,  1920,  other 
than  as  authorized  by  law,  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  that  it  is  being 
kept  in  violation  of  the  law.  The  law 
defines  intoxicating  liquor  as  a  beverage 
containing  more  than  half  of  one  per 
cent,  of  alcohol. 

By  a  vote  of  368  to  47  the  House  passes 
a  bill  providing  a  minimum  wage  of 
three  dollars  a  day  for  all  government 
employees  except  those  in  the  postal 
service. 

The  Lusk  Committee  investigating  the 
activities  of  radicals  in  New  York  City 
discover  evidence  indicating  that  the 
Bolshevik  leaders  here  have  been  mak- 
ing every  effort  to  enlist  the  aid  of  the 
Soldiers',  Sailors',  and  Marines'  Protec- 
tive Association  in  carrying  out  a  plot 
to  overthrow  the  Government  by  force. 

Robert  Lansing,  Secretary  of  State,  ar- 
rives in  New  York  from  an  eight 
months'  stay  in  Paris  as  one  of  the 
American  delegates  at  the  Peace 
Conference. 

Twenty-two  hundred  prisoners,  former 
soldiers,  conscientious  objectors,  and 
I.  W.  W.,  at  the  Leavenworth  Army 
Prison,  join  in  open  mutiny,  demanding 
general  amnesty. 

The  question  of  the  right  of  brewers  to 
manufacture  beer  containing  2.75  per 
cent,  of  alcohol  reaches  the  Supreme 
Court  through  appeals  taken  by  the 
Government^rom  Federal  Court  decrees 
in  Baltimore. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE    OF   SUBSCRIPTION 
SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newals. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  community 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 


{LEVATOR  DOOR 
fQUIPMENT 


FOR 

Apartments  and  other 
high-class    structures 

WagneK-SiaR 

ELEVATOR  DOOR 

HANGERS 

possess  unusual  advantages. 
They  are  of  the  smooth-oper- 
ating, ball-bearing  type  and 
contain  distinctive  patented 
features  not  found  in  any- 
other  hanger. 

Send  for  Catalog  17  and 
full  details  of  Wagner 
service  to  building  owners , 
architects  and  contractors. 

Wagner  Manufacturing  Co. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  of  Elevator  Door 

Equipment,  Door  Hangers  and  Tracks,  and 

Overhead  Carrier  Systems 


i*^.V.— 
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BE  PREPARED  for  tire  troubles— take  your 
silver  lining  with   you.     Fill   your   repair 
kit  with  Firestone  Tire  Accessories. 

Firestone  is  the  name  which  stands  for  most 
miles  per  dollar — a  big  name  in  travel  today. 

Everybody  knows  that  this  big  idea,  most  miles 
per  dollar,  extends  to  the  smallest  thing  the 
Firestone  people  make.  The  little  tube  patch, 
for  instance,  is  made  to  those  same  high  stand- 
ards of  true  service  which  characterize  Firestone 
Tires  of  all  sizes,  up  to  the  giants  for  trucks. 

Look  for  the  name  Firestone  and  get  most  miles 
per  dollar  results  from  every  tire  accessory  you 
buy.     Your  dealer  has  a  full  stock. 


WHAT  OUR   TRADE   WITH    GERMANY 
WAS  BEFORE  THE  WAR 

IN  one  of  the  recent  bulletins  of  the 
National  City  Bank,  dealing  with  the 
resumption  of  our  trade  with  Germany,  and 
more  especially  with  German,  trade  with  us 
and  other  nations  of  the  Entente  before  the 
war,  the  writer  notes  that  a  resumption 
of  this  trade  "should  not  be  a  matter  of 
surprize."'  The  prewar  trade  of  the  Cen- 
tral Powers  and  the  Entente  Allies  and  their 
associates  amounted  to  nearly  $3,000,- 
000,000  a  year,  "which,  of  itself,  would 
suggest  a  reasonably  prompt  return  to 
former  relations."  The  history  of  all  wars 
in  the  commercial  period  1850-1919 
"shows  in  every  instance  not  only  a  prompt 
return  to  trading  relations  but  an  increase 
of  trade  between  countries  only  a  few 
months  earlier  at  war."  Trade  between 
France  and  Germany  following  the  war  of 
1870-71  "was  not  only  promptly  resumed 
but  promptly  increased."  The  imports  of 
France  from  Germany  in  the  year  before 
that  war,  1869,  were  $50,000,000,  and  in 
1872,  the  year  following  the  war,  "were 
approximately  $70,000,000,  and  aggregated 
$66,000,000  a  year  during  the  five  years 
following  the  war."  Germany  imported 
from  France,  in  1869,  $60,000,000  worth  of 
merchandise,  but  in  the  five  years  follow- 
ing the  war  her  imports  from  France 
averaged  $83,000,000  a  year. 

Another  example  of  trade  resumption 
closely  following  war-relations  is  cited  by 
this  writer  from  the  figures  of  our  own 
trade  with  Spain  prior  to  and  following 
our  war  with  that  country  in  1898.  The 
imports  of  the  United  States  from  Spain  in 
1897  were,  in  round  terms,  $4,000,000,  and 
in  the  five  years  following  the  war  aver- 
aged $6,000,000  per  annum;  while  our  ex- 
ports to  that  country,  which  were  $11,000,- 
000  a  year  preceding- the  war,  "advanced 
to  an  average  of  $14,000,000  a  year  in  the 
five  years  which  followed  it."  So,  again, 
in  the  case  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War;  the 
exports  of  Japan  to  Russia  in  the  five  years 
following  that  struggle  "averaged  twice  as 
much  per  annum  as  in  the  year  preceding 
that  war."  The  writer  says  the  prewar 
commerce  between  the  Central  Powers  and 
the  Allies  and  their  associates  ' '  was  larger 
perhaps  than  is  usually  realized."  It  ag- 
gregated nearly  $3,000,000,000  a  year. 
Our  own  trade  with  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  aggregated  nearly 
$600,000,000  in  our  fiscal  year  1914,  "all  of 
which  preceded  the  war,  and  more  than 
$500,000,000  of  this  was  with  Germany 
alone,  about  $50,000,000  with  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  $25,000,000  with  Turkey." 
Our  exports  to  Germany  in  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  war  amounted  to  $330,000,000, 
to  Austria-Hungary,  $23,000,000,  and  to 
Turkey,  about  $5,000,000,  while  from  Ger- 
many our  imports  were,  $190,000,000, 
Austria-Hungary,  820,000,000,  and  Turkey 
over  $20,000,000.     Moreover: 

"Great  Britain  sold  to  the  Central 
Powers  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war  about 
$400,000,000  worth  of  merchandise  and 
bought  from  them  another  $100,000,000 
worth;  France  sold  to  Germany,  Austria- 
Hungary,  and  Turkey  about  $200,000,000 
worth  of  merchandise  per  annum  prior 
to  the  war,  and  took  from  them  about 
$250,000,000  worth.  Italy's  sales  to  the 
Central  Powers  aggregated  about  $125,- 
000,000  a  year  and  her  purchases  from  them 
$175,000,000,     while     Belgium's     imports 


from  them  were  about  $160,000,000  per 
annum  and  her  sales  to  them  $220,000,000. 
In  fact,  the  Allies  and  their  associates, 
Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  Belgium,  and 
United  States,  Japan,  Canada,  Australia, 
and  British  India,  bought  from  Germanv 
in  1913  more  than  $1,000,000,000  of 
merchandise  and  sold  to  her  nearly  $1,500,- 
000,000  worth,  while  from  Austria  they 
bought  about  $150,000,000  worth  and 
sold  her  $200,000,000  worth,  making  the 
total  of  prewar  trade  between  the  two 
great  groups  of  nations  recently  at  war 
fully  $3,000,000,000  per  annum." 

Accompanying  the  above  statements,  the 
bulletin  gives  tables  showing  the  quantity 
and  values  of  the  principal  articles  that 
formed  the  trade  between  this  country  and 
Germany  in  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914, 
as  follows: 

Principal  Imports  from  Germany 
Quantity 

Potash,  muriate  of tons  236,218 

sulfate  of "  43,993,000 

carbonate  of lbs.  12,876,000 

Indigo "  7,488,000 

Alizarin  dyes "  2,594,000 

Anilin  salts "  2,800,000 

Coal-tar  dyes 

Ammonia,  muriate  of lbs.  4,389,000 

sulfate  of tons  14,225 

Fusel  oil lbs.  1,053,000 

Dead  or  creosote  oil gals.  10,001,000 

Art  works 

Rice  flour  and  broken  rice. . . .  lbs.  64,936,000 

Cocoa,  crude "  6,765,000 

Cotton  cloths,  colored sq.  yd.  3,190,000 

Laces  and  embroideries,  cotton.. .  

fiber 

"       "  "  silk 

Plushes sq.  yd. 

Stockings,  hose,  etc doz.  prs. 

Chinaware,  decorated 

not  decorated 

Feathers,  flowers,  etc 

Kainit  (fertilizer) tons  537,000 

Manure  salts "  257.000 

Sisal  grass "  11,917 

Furs  and  skins,  undrest 

Furs  drest  on  the  skin 

Calfskins lbs.  16,560,000 

Hides  of  cattle "  4,990,000 

India  rubber "  7,053,000 

Hops "  2,868,000 

Scissors  and  shears doz.  575,000 

Pocket-knives "  1,223,000 

Needles 

Glove  leather 

Gloves 

Musical  instruments 

Palm-oil lbs.  13,234,000 

Palm  kernel-oil "  23,306,000 

Paints  and  varnishes 

Lithographic  labels 

Souvenir  post-cards 

Paper-hangings 

Photographic  paper 

Platinum,  unmanufactured 

oz.  (Troy)  15,100 
Platinum  ingots,  bars,  etc. 

oz.  (Trov)  30,015 

Grass-seed lbs.  22,500,000 

Sugar-beet  seed "  8,848,000 

Tin,  bars,  pigs,  etc "  4,108,000 

Toys,  Dolls  and  parts  of 

Toys,  all  other 

Wood  pulp tons  65,000 

Woollen  cloths lbs.  2,779,000 


1,695,000 
2,375,000 


Principal  Exports  to  Germany 
Quantity 
443,000,000 
274,066,000 
10,983,000 


Cotton,  raw lbs. 

Copper  pigs,  ingots,  etc 

Wheat bu. 

Mowers  and  reapers 

Lard lbs. 

Illuminating  oil gals. 

Lubricating  oil 

Apples,  dried lbs. 

Copper  plates  and  sheets " 

Phosphate  rock tons 

Automobiles,  passenger No. 

Furs,  raw 

Metal  working  machinery 

Cash  registers No. 

Upper  leather,  kid lbs. 

Boots  and  shoes prs. 

Oleo  oil lbs. 

Sausage-casings " 

Nickel  oxid  and  matte " 

Rosin " 

Turpentine,  spirits gals. 

Cottonseed-oil lbs. 

Tobacco,  leaf 

Canned  salmon 

Mill  feed tons 

Waste  cotton His. 

Lumber,  pitch  pine M.  ft. 

Typewriters 

Prunes lbs. 

Apples,  green  or  ripe bbls. 

Horse  skins lbs. 


1,4 


146,209,000 
79,471,000 
22,596,000 
17,646,000 
35,306,000 
364,000 
1,411 


12,100 
14,282,000 

507,000 
16,180,000 
10,061,(1(10 
11,084,000 

799,000 

3,276,000 

240,349,000 
31,544,000 


54,000 

21,012,000 

47,400 


17,418,(100 

169,000 

5,055,000 


Value 

$7,855,000 

1,828,000 

419.596 

938,000 

834,000 

203,000 

5,966,000 

223,000 

960,000 

186,000 

459,000 

1,970,000 

1,180,000 

846,000 

702,000 

3,733,000 

1,021,000 

192,000 

912,000 

3,051,000 

3,245,000 

529,000 

1,515,000 

2,555,000 

2,697,000 

1,811,000 

2,698,000 

1,207,000 

5,392,000 

849,000 

3,595,000 

1,502,000 

686,000 

1,058,000 

90,668 

1,756,000 

4,196,000 

1,468,000 

954,000 

2,118,000 

1,059,000 

1,352,000 

419,000 

577,000 

728,000 

562,000 

1,370,000 
1,433,000 
689,000 
1,576,000 
1,792,000 
5,927.000 
2,620,000 
3,066,000 

Total 
$181,891,000 
40,745,000 
10,605,009 
2,888,000 
16,593,000 
4,290,000 
3,204,000 
1,378,000 
5,160,000 
3,110,000 
1,041,000 
4,292,000 
2,167,000 
1,366,000 
2,939,000 
1,371,000 
1,632,000 
1,280,000 
3,00s. oi  Ml 
3,466,000 
1,369,(100 
3,540.000 
4,005,000 
1,840,000 
1,410,000 

1,828,000 

1,128  i ii hi 

975,000 

938,000 

917,000 
533,000 


Total  Value  op  Trade  of  United  States  with 
1890-1919 
(Years  ending  June  30) 

Im  ports  from 
Germany 

1890 $98,838,000 

1895 81,014,000 

1900 97,375,000 

1905 118,268,000 

1910 168,805,000 

1911 163,243,000 

1912 171,380,000 

1913 188,963,000 

1014 189,919,000 

1915 91.373,000 

1916 13,944,000 

1917 1,525,000 

1918 64,000 

1919* 678,000 

'Eleven  months  ending  with  May. 


Germany — 


Exports  to 

Germany 
$85,563,000 

92,053,000 
187,34S,000 
194,220,000 
249,555,000 
287,496,000 
306,959,090 
331,684,000 
344,734,000 

28,863,000 

283,000 

2,199,000 


61,000 


HOW  WE  HAVE  BEEN  EXPORTING 
-   SUGAR 

The  suspension  in  exports  of  refined 
sugar  from  the  United  States  by  order  of 
the  United  States  Sugar  Equalization 
Board,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  local 
deficiencies  and  preventing  an  upward 
movement  of  local  prices,  has  led  the 
National  City  Bank,  of  New  York,  to  com- 
pile and  publish  a  statement  showing  the 
exportations  of  refined  sugar  from  this 
country  during  the  last  fifty  years.  What 
is  most  striking  in  the  statement  is  the 
showing  that  the  quantity  of  refined  sugar 
exported  by  us  in  the  five  years  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war  was  "more  than 
double  that  of  the  half-century  preceding 
the  war."  The  quantity  sent  out  of  the 
country  in  the  five  years  ending  with  June, 
1919,  was,  in  round  terms,  5,000,000,000 
pounds,  against  2,000,000,000  pounds  in  the 
half-century  preceding  the  war;  and  the 
value  in  the  five-year  war-period  was 
$290,000,000,  against  $120,000,000  in  the 
half-century  prior  to  the  war.  The  sudden 
demands  for  refined  sugar  which  came  with 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  says  this  state- 
ment, was  due  to  the  fact  that  "most  of 
the  European  countries  which  had  formerly 
relied  for  their  sugar  upon  the  beet-fields 
of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Russia, 
found  their  usual  supplies  cut  off  by  the 
war  and  were  compelled  to  look  to  the  cane- 
sugar  area  of  the  world." 

The  cane-sugar  area  is  chiefly  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  Hawaii,  the  Philippine 
Islands,  Java,  and  India.  Cuba  and  our 
own  islands  send  their  raw  sugar  to  the 
United  States  to  be  refined;  India  con- 
sumes all  of  its  sugar  locally;  and  Java 
exports  a  large  proportion  of  her  product 
in  the  raw  state  to  her  neighbors  in  the 
Orient,  especially  India,  Australia,  and 
Japan,  while  the  Latin-American  countries, 
which  produce  about  1,000,000  tons  an- 
nually, have  little  for  exportation.  This 
left  Cuba  and  the  islands  belonging  to  the 
United  States  as  "the  chief  available 
source  for  cane-sugar,  and  as  all  of  these 
islands  have  been  sending  their  raw 
product  to  the  United  States  for  refining, 
quite  naturally  the  European  countries 
requiring  sugar  turned  to  this  country  for 
supplies  of  the  refined  article."  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this  condition,  the  amount  of 
refined  sugar  exported  from  the  United 
States  in  our  fiscal  year  1915,  the  first  year 
of  the  war,  was  550,000,000  pounds;  in 
1916  it  was  1,030,000,000;  in  1917,  1,250,- 
000,000;  in  1918,  575,000,000,  and  in  1919 
approximately  1,000,000,000  pounds,  which 
makes  for  the  five-j'ear  war-period  approxi- 
mately   5,000,000,000    pounds    of    refined 
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First  Aid 

Sterile  Dressings 

Supreme  Necessities 

A  First  Aid  Outfit  is  essential  in 
a  home. 

It  costs  a  trifle — it  may  save  a 
life. 

The  chief  requirements  are: 

Absorbent  Cotton 
Bandages 

Sterile  Gauze 

Adhesive  Plaster 

Get  them  from  your  druggist 
now.  Put  them  in  a  handy  place. 
Be  ready  when  some  accident  occurs. 

Even  a  trifling  injury,  if  it  breaks  the 
skin,  opens  the  gate  to  infection.  It  calls 
for  sterile  dressings.  Chance  dressings 
will  not  do. 

In  greater  injuries  there  are  vital  min- 
utes before  the  doctor  comes.  And  first 
aid  is  all-important. 

Get  B  &  B  for  Safety 

Get  the  B  &  B  Dressings  because  they  are 
safe.  They  are  sterilized  in  the  package  after 
they  are  sealed.  Incubator  tests  are  constantly 
used  to  prove  their  absolute  sterility. 

We  have  spent  25  years  in  perfecting  safe 
dressings  for  physicians,  hospitals  and  homes. 

First  Aid  Book  Free 

We  issue  a  First  Aid  Book  written  by  an 
able  Army  authority.  It  tells  what  to  do  in 
any  emergency — in  accidents,  poisoning,  sun- 
stroke, shocks,  fainting,  drowning,  etc.  It  is 
filled  with  pictured  instructions. 

This  book  is  free.     Write  us  for  it. 
with  your  First  Aid  Dressings. 

We  urge  you  to  do  this  now! 
B  &  B  Dressings  from  your  druggist — write  us 
for  the  book.  The  need  may  occur  any 
moment.  The  only  safety  lies  in  readiness. 
Address  BAUER  &  BLACK,  2500  S.  Dearborn 
Street,  Chicago;  96  Spadina  Avenue,  Toronto, 
if  you  live  in  Canada. 


Place  it 


Get  the 


BAUER  6  BLACIC  ^Makers  of  Sterile  Surgical 
Dressings  andjllied  Products-  Chicago. New\6rk,rIoronto 
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The  Natural  Strength 

of 

Municipal  Bonds 

American  cities  are  the  homes  of  great 
industries  and  thousands  of  prosperous 
citizens.  There  is  a  natural  and  real  rea- 
son for  their  existence  and  growth.  That 
is  why  they  always  remain  solvent  and 
pay  their  obligations — principal  and  in- 
terest— with  unfailing  regularity. 

Municipal  Bonds 

do  not  depend  upon  business  conditions 
but  are  payable  from  taxes  levied  upon 
all  the  property  within  the  community. 
Being  exempt  from  all  Federal  Income 
Taxes,  the  net  income  received  from 
Municipal  Bonds  is  in  many  instance* 
considerably  larger  than  that  secured  from 
other  investments  not  so  fully  protected. 

Write  for   Booklet    T-8 
"Bonds  That  Always  Pay" 

Kauf  f  man-Smith -Emert  Co. 

Security  Building  St.  Louie,  Mo. 
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'First    Lien    Mortgage 

GOLD   BONDS 


7 

^g  Secured    by    iucome-bringing.     Fireproof    Apart- 

^m  fX*7    meat    and     Business     Properties     located     in    the 
So   \J/s\  larger,    most   prosperous    cities   of  the    rich    and 

^r     /(/  srowine  south. 

^^       *  "  Our  Safeguarded  Gold    Bunds   are   of   established 
strength.     They  are  not  speculative.      Banks.  Trustees  and  in- 
dividuals in  every  part  of  the  Nation  have  purchased  them.   All 
pronounce  them  "prompt  paying  and  superior/'Denominatious: 
$1000.  $500.   $100.     Interest  payable  monthly,  in  advance. 
Ask  for    booklets,   "BANKING    CREDENTIALS"   and 
"MILLER  SERVICE,  how  this    protect*  and  safeguard* 
the   Bond  Buyer's  Investment  Interest*." 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  COMPANY,  Inc. 

1019  Hurtz   Building  ATLANTA,  GA. 

Also  Miami,  Fla. 


FOR  m  MEN 


OP  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


There's 
something 
about  it 
you'll  like' 


On  Sale 

Everywhere 


AW} 

M    Herbert    A 

Tareyton 

London 

Smoking  Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 
FaJkTobaeco  Co,  1784  Broadway,  NewYork* 


Free  Book. 

Contain  in  tri-ortipleti:) 
etory  of  the  origin 
end  history  of  that 
wonderful  instru-^ 
ment — the 


Easy  to  Play 
vEasytoPay 


SAXOPHONE 


14] 


hia  book  tells  you  when  to  \: 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  hand;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and  many  other  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

You  can  ■•arn  to  play  th«  «cal«  In  on*  hour'  _ 
practice,  and  Hoorrbe  pi  ay  in  if  popular  aire.    You 
can  double  your  Income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity .  Easy  to  pay  by  our  eaay  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT* 

fiend   for  fmo  Saxophone  book  and  catalog  of  True- "" 
Tone  Band  Inntrumenta. 

DIJPCCIiFR   BAND    INSTRUMENT   CO. 

■»»*  ai^**n  t^W%     266  Jackson  Str..t,  Clkhart,  Ind. 
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I  sugar  exported.     The  statement  says  fur- 
|   ther,  ending  with  a  table  of  exports  for  the 
year  1870-1919: 

"While  export  prices  during  the  war- 
period  were  much  higher  than  those  in  the 
period  immediately  preceding  the  war,  they 
were  materially  less  than  those  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifty-year  period  prior  to 
the  war.  The  average  export  price  of  the 
refined  sugar  sent  out  of  the  United  States 
during  the  war  ranged  from  4.7  cents  per 
pound  in  1915  to  about  7.1  cents  in  1919, 
while  the  average  export  price  in  1871  was 
13.2  cents  per  pound;  in  1875,  10.8  cents;  in 
1880,  9  cents;  in  1890,  7  cents;  in  1900,  4.5 
cents;  in  1905,  3.5  cents,  and  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914,  all  of  which  preceded  the  war, 
3.6  cents.  While  most  of  the  exportation 
from  the  United  States  has  gone  to  Europe, 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  are  gradually 
turning  to  the  United  States  as  a  new  source 
of  supply,  and  the  exports  of  refined  sugar 
in  the  fiscal  year  1918  were  to  Argentina. 
93,000,000  pounds;  Uruguav,  21,000,000; 
Mexico,  18,000,000;  Canada,  12,000,000; 
Africa,  4,500,000,  and  to  Asia  (chiefly  Japan 
and  India),  nearly  1,000,000  pounds. 

"This  habit  of  the  cane-sugar  producers 
of  America  of  sending  their  product  to  the 
United  States  to  be  refined  grew  out  of  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  was  the  chief 
consumer  of  their  product,  while  Europe, 
the  other  great  sugar-consuming  section  of 
the  world,  was  supplied  from  the  beet-fields, 
especially  those  of  Germany,  Russia,  and 
Austria-Hungary.  The  United  States  con- 
sumed at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  one-fourth  of  the  sugar  of  the 
world,  but  with  the  great  enlargement  of 
world-production  which  followed  the  year 
1900,  the  share  of  the  world's  crop  con- 
sumed by  us  fell  to  about  one-fifth,  altho 
the  quantity  consumed  by  us  steadily 
increased.  World- production  in  1900  was 
19,000,000,000  pounds,  in  1910,  33,000,- 
000,000,  and  in  1914,  42,000,000,000, 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this  tremendous 
increase  in  production,  the  percentage 
of  the  world's  crop  consumed  by  us  fell 
from  25.7  per  cent,  in  1910  to  20.9  per  cent, 
in  1914,  altho  our  consumption  grew  from 
4,477,000,000  pounds  in  1900  to  8,793,- 
000,000  in  1914.  Following  is  a  table 
of  exports  of  refined  sugar  from  the 
United  States  in  each  vear  from  1870  to 
1919: 

Export  Price 

per  Lb., 

Cents 

12.6 

13  2 

12.6 

11.6 

10.5 

10.8 

10.7 

11.6 

10.2 


2 
7 
2 
1 
•i 
7 
0 
6.3 
7.6 


Year  Pounds  Value 

1870 4,415,000  $555,000 

1871 3,797,000  501,000 

1872 4,461,000  561,000 

1873 9,871,000  1,143,000 

1874 9,970,000  1,041,000 

1875 23,790,000  2,585,000 

1876........  51,841,000  5,553,000 

1877 39,665,000  4,587,000 

1878 44,040,000  4,508,000 

1879 72,309,000  6,154,000 

1880 30,125,000  2,718,000     9.0 

1881 22,228,000  2,050,000 

1882 13,761,000  1,336,000 

1883 26,815,000  2,454,000 

1884 75,921,000  5,402,000 

1885 252,579,000  16,071,000 

1886 164,340,000  10,973,000 

1887 190,672,000  11,436,000 

1888 34,505,000  2,185,000 

1889 14,167,000  1,070,000 

1890 27,018,000  1,901,000      7.0 

1891 108,223,000  6,139,000     5.7 

1892 14,605,000  666,000     4.6 

1893 20,387,000  963,000     4.7 

1894 14,778,000  653,000     4.4 

1895 8,834,000  407,000     4.6 

1896 9,106,000  451,000     4.9 

1897 7,197,000  342,000     4.7 

1898 6,048,000  302,000     5.0 

1899 9,462,000  426,000     4.4 

1900 22,192,000  1,004,000      4.5 

1901 8,728,000  438,000     5.0 

1902 7,218,000  293,000      4.1 

1903 10,421,000  359,000      3.4 

1904 15,305,000  529,000      3  5 

1905 18,321,000  746,000     4.1 

1906 21,899,000  823,000     3.8 

1907 21,179,000  S'29.000      3.9 

1908 25,497,000  974,000     3.8 

1909 79,885,000  2,783,000     3.5 

1910 125,453,000  ■5,396,000      4.3 

1911 54,947,000  2,244,000      4.1 

1912 79,594,000  3,681.000      4.6 

1913 43,995,000  1,681,000      3.8 

1914 50,895,000  1,840,000      3.6 

1915 549,007,000  25,615,000      4.7 

1916 1,630,151,000  79,390,000      4.9 

1917 1,248,908,000  77,094,000      6.2 

1918 576,483,000  38,762,000     6.9 

1919 940,000,000*  67,000,000*    *7.1 

•June  exports  estimated. 


Finelawns 
Kept  Fine 


THE  care  of  large  lawns  pre- 
sents real  difficulty  today 
because  of  the  scarcity  and 
high  cost  of  labor.  However, 
if  you  are  encountering  anv  of 
these  difficulties,  the  IDK\L 
TRACTOR  LAWN  MOWER 
will  solve  your  problems. 

The  Ideal  is  a  wonderful  labor 
and  time  saver.  It  is  a  simple 
trouble-proof  machine — easy  to 
operate  and  easy  to  care  for. 
Cuts  just  as  close  to  walks, 
trees,  flower  beds  and  other 
obstacles  as  a  hand  mower. 
Moreover,  the  Ideal  is  a  roller 
and  mower  in  one,  and  keeps  the 
sod  firm  and  smooth. 

Sold  on  a  guarantee  of.  pos- 
itive satisfaction.  Write  for 
catalog  and  ask  for  details  of 
our  five  day  trial  offer. 

IDEAL   POWER    LAWN  MOWER   CO. 

B.  E.  OLDS,  Chairman 
420  Kalamazoo  St.,      Lansing,  Michigan 


%  TRACTOR 

'  IAW1WERS 


"Does  ihc  work  of 
5  Hand  Manias' 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


Cuticura 
Promotes 

iwi/m  ,Hair  Health 

All  druggists;  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  &  60,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 


D  \  TIT  MTC       TRADE-MARKS 

*T  J-\.  1  Hi  1^1    1  O      COPYRIGHTS 

Write  for  our  free  book  of  patent  information. 

DQ,1.  JP,  P0-L-  1420  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Deaie  OC  rarK  Commercial  Trust  Bldg..  Philadelphia,  P«. 


An  Aid  to  Literary  Style 

Here  is  a  practical  help  for  every  writer  and  speaker 
who  wants  to  increase  his  vocabulary,  improve  his 
English  style,  or  develop  his  fluency. 

15,000  Useful  Phrases 

By   Grenville   Kleiser.      This   is   a  book   of  telling 

f>hrases,  striking  similes,  apt  expressions  of  great 
iterary,  conversational  and  business  value.  It  is  of 
immeasurable  help  and  suggestion  to  everyone  who 
wishes  to  strengthen  and  polish  his  language. 

Cloth  bound,  price  $1 .60  net;  by  mail,  $1 .72. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 


Nerve  Control  and 
How  To  Gain  It 

Just  Published 

This  most  interesting  and  helpful  book,  by 
H.  Addington  Bruce,  covers  the  whole  subject 
of  nervous  troubles,  their  causes,  care  and  cure. 
In  a  sympathetic  and  convincing  manner  the 
author  points  the  way  to  the  correction  of  all  the 
common  nervous  faults.  The  information  in  the 
book  is  based  on  absolute  authority.  There  arc 
fifty-eight  chapters,  some  of  their  titles  being: 

Signs  of  Nerve  Strain ;  Worry  and  Its  Core ;  Exercise  for 
Nerve  Control ;  Brain  Fan  :  Insomnia ;  Nervous  Dyspepsia  ; 
Habits  that  Hurt ;  Self-Analysis,  etc. 

Handsome  cloth  binding 
Price  $1.00  net;  by  mail.  $1.1S 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  354  360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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AN  ENGLISH  CHANNEL  TUNNEL  NOW 
AN    ECONOMIC   NECESSITY 

Almost  from  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
the  probability  of  building  to  completion 
the  tunnel  under  the  English  Channel  bad 
been  a  matter  of  discussion.  Since  the 
jm'.-ico  terms  with  Germany  were  signed, 
this  great  work,  which  was  begun  about 
fifty  years  ago,  has  again  been  taken  up 
by  the  Channel  Tunnel  Company,  with  a 
\  iew  to  pushing  if  to  completion  on  na- 
tional grounds  of  political  economy,  as  well 
as  political  necessity.  At  a  recent  meeting 
of  the  company,  the  chairman,  Emile  B. 
d'Erlanger,  spoke  as  follows  on  this  sub- 
ject: 

"After  fivo  j^ears  of  the  most  frightful 
destruction,  peace  has  come  upon  the  world, 
and  it  behooves  every  nation,  and  more 
particularly  ours,  which  has  always,  from 
every  point  of  view,  stood  in  the  van  of 
civilization,  to  set  the  example  of  intensi- 
fied purpose  of  reconstruction.  Rightly, 
we  consider  the  completion  of  the  channel 
tunnel,  which  we  began  fifty  years  ago,  one 
of  the  most  important  items  in  our  national 
policy  of  reconstruction.  It  is  essential 
in  our  eyes,  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
in  order  to  link  our  destinies  with  those 
of  France  as  closely  in  peace  as  in  war, 
and  to  consolidate  that  alliance,  which 
five  years  of  brotherhood  in  arms  has 
forged,  and  to  cement  it  with  that  spirit 
of  mutual  good  faith  and  confidence  which 
will  alone  insure  its  permanency. 

"It  is  essential  in  no  less  a  degree  from 
the  point  of  view  of  political  economy.  We 
must  ever  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  we 
have  never  been,  and  have  no  intention  of 
becoming,  a  military  empire;  we  are  not 
even  what  some  people  believe  us  to  be— a 
naval  empire.  True,  we  have  held  the 
supremacy  of  the  seas  for  four  centuries 
or  more,  but  it  is  a  supremacy  which  has 
never  been  aggressive;  we  have  held  it 
and  wielded  it  for  the  protection  of  our 
commercial  rights  and  those  of  others.  We 
have  never  used  our  fleet  but  to  protect 
our  liberties  and  those  of  others  to  whom  we 
granted  and  recognized  the  same  rights 
of  commerce  and  free  trade  as  we  claimed 
and  asked  for  ourselves.  Our  empire  has 
been  essentially  a  commercial  empire;  its 
foundation-stones  have  been  trade,  com- 
merce, and  industry,  and  that  is  why  it  has 
grown  into  the  biggest  and  strongest 
empire  of  which  the  world's  history  has 
kept  the  record.  If  we  are  to  keep  this 
record  unblemished  and  unchallenged,  we 
must  by  all  legitimate,  and  therefore 
peaceful,  means  maintain  our  position  in 
the  world's  trade,  commerce,  and  industry. 
Who  will  gainsay  that  in  the  competition 
for  the  markets  of  the  world  the  question 
of  quick,  safe,  and  cheap  transportation  is 
not  a  dominant  factor?  The  speediest,  the 
.most  reliable  and,  I  venture  to  assert,  the 
cheapest  access  to  the  markets  of  Conti- 
nental Europe  will  be  best  assured  by  the 
construction  of  the  channel  tunnel,  and 
that  is  why  I  advocate  its  construction  on 
national  grounds  of  political  economy. 

"If  Parliament  and  public  opinion  agree 
with  us  on  this  point — and  I  venture  to 
assert  to-day  that  they  do  with  as  much 
confidence  as  of  yore  I  asserted  that  they 
would  agree — let  the  question  be  debated 
at  once  in  Parliament  and  the  matter  be 
set  at  rest  once  and  for  all;  for  your  ex- 
pectations, gentlemen,  are  those  of  France, 
and  as  expectations  grow  with  hope,  the 
sooner  any  adverse  decision  is  known,  if  it 
is  to  be  adverse,  the  less  bitter  will  be  the 
disappointment.  I  verily  believe  that  this 
general  meeting  is  the  proper  time  and  place 
to  make  bold  our  claims  to  the  avoidance 
of  any  further  delay,  and  to  assert  our 
indisputable  right  to  test  the  position. 
This  company  has  spent  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  pounds  in  preliminary  work, 
and  in  keeping  the  question  of  the  tunnel 
constantly  before  the  public  eye.  It  has, 
therefore,  vested  rights  in  law  and  in 
equity  which  I  feel  certain  that  such  an 
impartial  and  high-minded   body    as  the 
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Comfort 
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In  Svcty 
Jar 


Jkigtcims 

Ihet^fieattc 

Shaving  Ct&atu 

For  a  clean,  close,  comfortable  shave,  (ret  a  50c  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  and  use  it  in  this  way: 
Place  a  portion  of  the  antiseptic  cream  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  on  the  chin.  Moisten  your  shavintr  brush  and  work  the 
cream  into  a  rich,  dense,  long- lasting  lather.  Applying 
plenty  of  water,  spread  the  lather  to  soften  the  entire  beard. 
Slip  the  razor  swiftly  over  your  face  just  once  and  it  will 
leave  you  clean  shaven,  cool  an. I  comfortable.  Ingram's 
Shaving  Cream  keeps  the  skin  healthful,  preventing  irritation 
and  healing  small  abrasions  or  scrapes. 

To  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ineram's  Zodenta  for  the 
teeth,  mail  us  the  name  of  the  druggist  who  sells  you 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream_  together  with  the 
carton  it  comes  in.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied,  mail 
50c  to  us  with  his  name  and  address  and  receive  a  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta.  We 
will  then  remit  to  the  druggist  his  profit  on  the  sale. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.,  77,  10th  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Address,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Australasian  Address,  Melbourne,  T.  W.  Cotton,  Ltd.,  Agent 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merits  write 
for  free  sample 
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ECONOMY 

en&wdMe«EUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost  in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  lire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy    Fuse    to    its 
original   efficiency.     The   Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sole  monufactvrertt  of  "ARKLESS"—the  Non- 

Reneu-able  Fuse  unth  ""■  100%  Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 
hhmimu  urn  .nil  1    ml 


For  Hard  Plaster  Walls 

In    Offices,    Churches,     School 
Rooms,  Lodc;e  Rooms,  Factories, 
etc.,   Moore   Push-less    Hangers   (4 
siz   s)  are  better  than  nails  to  hang 
up  things. 
Won't     mar     plaster     or   woodwork. 
Hol.1  up  to  100  pounds. 
Sol  1  by  hardware,  stationery,    4  f\  per 

drug   and  photo  supply  stores    I  lltf*  packet 
everywhere.  *  ^^^» 

Moore  Pmh-Pin  Co.,  133  Berkley  St,  Philadelphia 


Power  of  Expression 

Here  is  a  supremely  helpful  new  book  on  English  expres- 
sion by  JAMES  C.  FERNALD,  L.H.D..  the  noted  au- 
thority. It  explains  all  the  factors  that  make  for  the 
most  expressive  speech  and  writing. 

EXPRESSIVE    ENGLISH 

This  book  treats  all  phases  of  English,  giving  explana- 
tions and  disclosing  secrets  that  will  put  the  full  power 
of  the  language  at  your  command.  Hundreds  of  difficult 
problems  of  rhetoric  and  grammar  are  solved,  and  you 
will  learn  how  to  express  exactly  what  you  have  in  mind 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  effect.  This  book  is  inval- 
uable to  every  user  of  the  English  language. 

Cloth  bound,  474  pages;  price  $1.60  net;  by  mail  $1.72 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


The  Human  Side  of  Church  Work 


TIKRK  in  two  cleverly  written  books  by  Rev. 
xx  Jamks  M.  CAUPBBLL  <H:imish  Manni,  whose 
photographic  accuracy  will  be  recognized  by  every 
church  member. 

Typical  Elders  and  Deacons 

Skilful  little  clmraetcr  sketches   of   re] 

types  that  will  be  familiar  to  all,  everyone  a  lifelike 
portrait,    clean -cut  as  a    cameo. 
K'    1    of    kindly    wit    and   homeiy 
wisdom. 

Clerical  Types 

1'ithy  descriptions  of  ministers  of  widely  differ- 
ing temperaments  drawn  from  the  life  by  a  keen 
but  sympathetic  observer.  Shows  a  remarkable 
comprehension  of  the  trials  that,  beset  the  pas- 
tor's life  and  the  unobtrusive  courage  with  which 
they  are  boms. 

ltmo.  cloth,  $1.00  each:  by  mail,  it  .08. 
KINK  *    ltaflg  IM.S  0OHPA.XT,  3ol  Kourlli  Avenue.  New  York 


British  Parliament  would  be  the  last  to 
ignore.  The  Channel  Tunnel  Company 
is  prepared,  at  any  time,  to  promote  a  bill 
in  Parliament  for  the  construction  of  the 
tunnel,  fully  realizing  that  it  has  to  satisfy 
the  Mouse  of  Commons  on  the  following 
points:  (a)  That  not  only  will  the  con- 
struction not  endanger  the  national  safety, 
but  will  make  security  doubly  secure;  (6) 
that  from  a  technical  point  of  view  there 
are  no  insuperable  physical  difficulties  in 
the  construction  of  the  tunnel;  (c)  that  the 
safety  and  comfort  of  the  public  using  the 
tunnel  will  be  assured;  (d)  that  the  tunnel 
scheme  is  a  sound  commercial  enterprise; 
(e)  that  it  will  greatly  stimulate  the  trade, 
industry,  and  commerce  of  this  country; 
(/)  that  proper  control  of  the  private  enter- 
prise by  the  state  is  assured  and  that  the 
state  be  given  the  opportunity  of  taking  a 
financial  interest  in  the  same  if  it  so  desires. 
In  conclusion,  all  I  ask  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents  before  shouldering  the  heavy 
burden  of  work  and  the  great  expense 
entailed  by  the  promotion  of  such  a  bill  is 
some  assurance  that  no  prima-facic  decision 
has  been  taken  by  the  Government  against 
the  construction  by  private  enterprise,  that 
the  bill  is  deposited  with  the  approval  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  is  thus  assured  the  im- 
partial consideration  of  Parliament." 

WHAT   THE   TRACTION   COMPANIES 
HAVE  BEEN  EARNING 

That  during  the  year  1917  street  and 
interurban  railways  of  the  United  States 
"transported  more  than  11,000,000,000 
fare-paying  passengers,  representing  an 
average  of  about  100  trips  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country,"  has 
been  discovered  by  BradstreeC  s  in  a  prelim- 
inary report  recently  issued  by  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  Department  of  Commerce, 
covering  operations  of  such  railways.  The 
report  relates  to  the  calendar  years  1917, 
1912  and  1907,  but  it  "gives  many  other 
interesting  details."  For  instance,  these, 
as  Bradstreet's  summarized  them: 

"Electric  railway  companies  in  1917 
operated  102,603  cars  on  32,535  miles  of 
line,  comprising  44,812  miles  of  track;  em- 
ployed 294,826  persons,  to  whom  were  paid 
salaries  and  wages  aggregating  $257,240,- 
362,  and  derived  revenues  amounting  to 
$650,149, 806  from  their  railway  operations. 
These  figures  are  for  947  operating  and  364 
lessor  companies.  The  number  of  operat- 
ing companies  compares  with  975  in  1912 
and  945  in  1907.  The  line  mileage  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  6.9  per  cent,  as  com- 
pared with  1912  and  27.4  per  cent,  over 
1907,  the  corresponding  rates  of  increase 
in  track  mileage  being  9.1  and  30.3,  respec- 
tively. The  total  number  of  cars  reported, 
comprising  79,914  passenger-cars  and  22,- 
689  freight  and  other  non-passenger  cars, 
shows  an  increase  of  9.1  per  cent,  for  the 
period  1912-17  and  of  22.7  per  cent,  for 
the  decade  1907-17.  It  is  noteworthy  that 
there  was  a  marked  increase  in  the  number 
of  electric  locomotives  in  use,  the  total  in 
1917  being  357,  against  277  in  1912  and 
only  117  in  1907. 

"Pay-rolls  increased  much  faster  than 
did  the  number  of  employees.  Between 
1912  and  1917,  for  example,  an  increase  of 
4.4  per  cent,  in  the  total  number  of  em- 
ployees was  accompanied  by  an  increase 
of  28  per  cent,  in  salaries  and  wages,  while 
during  the  ten-year  period,  1907-17,  the 
corresponding  rates  of  increase  were  33.1 
per  cent,  and  70.4  per  cent. 

"In  addition  to  11,304,660,462  revenue 
passengers,  the  electric  railways  carried 
3,021,137,935  transfer  and  181,116,176  free 
passengers,  making  a  total  of  14,506,914,- 
57:5.  This  total  represents  an  increase  of 
19.5  per  cent,  during  the  poriod  1912-17 
and  52.2  per  cent,  for  the  decade  1907-17. 

"The  report  shows  that  the  income  of 
the  companies  from  all  sources  in  1917  ag- 
gregated $730,108,040,  of  which  sum  $650,- 
149,800  represented  revenues  from  railway 
operations,  $59,675,286  was  derived  from 
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The  Riddle  of  Personality 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  Author  of  "Nerve  Control." 

An  illuminating  description  of  mental  life  and  its 
many  amazing  phases.  Multiple  personalities, 
mental  telepathy,  hypnotism,  spiritism,  hallucina- 
tions, psychotherapy,  applied  psychology,  etc.,  are 
treated,  not  with  any  attempt  at  sensationalism,  but 
in  a  simple,  highly  instructive  manner.  The  different 
theories  of  various  scientific  schools  are  explained. 
The  Author  had  the  cooperation  of  such  famous 
scientists  as  James,  Sidis,  Prince,  Janet,  etc. 

"I  am  glad  that  the  public  is  getting  psychopathology 
from  one  who  is  so  able  to  give  it  in  its  truthful  and  scien- 
tific aspects." 

'  , — Dr.  Isador  H.  Coriat,  F-amous  Neurologist. 

r  Cloth  bound,  SI. SO,  Net;    by  Mail,  SI. 62 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


10,000 

Inspired 
Sermons 

are  suggested  by  the  luminous  notes  which  Dr.  Joseph 
Parker  has  incorporated  alongside  of  every  verse  in  his 
great  work  for  preachers,  " The  Pulpit  Bible." 


Nearly  1400  Pages. 
Size,  Each  Page, 
11x8  in.  750,000 
Words  in  Notes 
Alone.  Printed 
from  New  Type. 
overcrowded   condition 


"  Thousands  of  sermons  will  grow 
out  of  this  seed,  and  many  a  hard- 
pushed  minister  who  has  not  sunk  to 
borrowing  the  brains  of  other  men, 
will  bless  Dr.  Parker  for  thoughts  that 
stir  his  own  mind  and  set  it  in  motion 
for  preaching,"  said  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  concerning  this  splendid  work 
by    Dr.   Parker.     Once    in    a   while 

in  our   stock-room  make  it  neces- 


sary to  sacrifice  something,  and  so  we  have  decided  to  close 
out  the  remaining  87  copies  of  Parker's  Pulpit  Bible  at  Jio" 
instead  of  the  regular  catalog  price  oi  $15  (see  F.&W.  catalog). 

You  Can  Save  a  Third  of  the  Price 

Parker's  Pulpit  Bible  is  a  regular  quarto-sized  Bible  such 
as  is  ordinarily  used  in  the  pulpit.  Its  type-page  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  regular  text  of  the  Scriptures  runs  in  two 
columns  of  large  type  down  the  centre  of  each  page,  and  on 
the  outside  of  each  of  these  columns  two  others  of  smaller, 
solid  type  present  Dr.  Parker's  notes,  plans,  ideas,  com- 
ments, etc.  Each  note  is  printed  immediately  alongside  of 
the  text  to  which  it  refers.  This  book  therefore  serves  every 
purpose  to  which  the  Bible  is  ordinarily  put,  while  in  addi- 
tion Dr.  Parker's  sermonic  notes  make  it  a  compact  com- 
mentary of  immeasurable  value. 

You  read  the  text,  then  glance  at  Dr.  Parker's  inspiring 
interpretations — the  very  thoughts  that  started  him  off  in 
the  preparation  of  a  certain  sermon  on  a  given  text  have  been 
here  written  down  in  plain  language  for  the  inspiration  of 
other  preachers.  This  plan  provides  you  with  a  starting 
point — a  basic  thought  around  which  the  sermon  easily  and 
naturally  grows.  With  the  aid  of  this  work  every  ser- 
mon is  an  inspired  sermon. 

It   Will   Last  a  Lifetime 

This  edition  is  exquisitely  de  luxe.  Bound  in  heavy  full 
Morocco,  with  gold  tooled  inside  edges,  grained  marbled 
cover  linings,  reinforced  cover  hinges,  etc.,  and  full  gold  edges, 
it  is  a  book  not  only  beautiful  but  substantial  in  make-up. 

A  Real  Big  Bargain 

We  have  only  87  copies  of  "The  Pulpit  Bible"  in  our  stock- 
room. This  is  the  remainder  of  a  large  edition.  The  regular 
price  of  this  work  is  $15  (see  F.  &  W.  catalog).  To  clear  out 
tin-  few  remaining  copies  of  this  beautiful  and  valuable  book 
we  shall  cut  $3  off  the  price  to  all  those  who  order  on  the 
coupon  herewith  and  you  need  not  pay  any  money  down — 
merely  sign  and  send  us  the  coupon  herewith.  Even  at 
this  low  price  you  may  pay  the  Jio  which  we  ask  for  the 
book  in  easy  monthly  instalments. 

%  Off  While  They  Last 

Use  Coupon  Below 
No  Money  Down  —  Return  Book    if    Unsatisfactory 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 

354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
Gentlemen:  —  Send  mo  PARKER'S  rui.riT  BlBl.E  (or 
fin  (carriage  prepaid),  regular  price  Slo.  I  agree  to  nnd  yon 
$5  wit  1 1  i  1 1  five  davs  at  receipt  of  the  work,  as  the  first  payment 
f . , ,-  the  Bame.  I  agree  to  remit  the  balance  of  the  price  "i 
monthly  Instalments  of  $'_>  each  until  settled  in  full.  It  ll 
nnilcrstood  if  I  consider  the  work  unsatisfactory  I  may  return 
it  at  your  expense  within  five  days  of  receipt  and  I  will  owe 
you  nothing.  !-■  D..8   1   i'1 


Name. 


address. 

Pate .  .  . 


City. 


auxiliary  light  and  power  business,  and  $20,- 
282,948  was  non-operating  income.  The 
revenues  from  railway  operations  increased 
by  21.3  percent,  during  the"  period  1912-17 
and  by  62.2  per  cent,  between   1907  and 

1917,  bill  (hose  I'roni  light  alld  [lower  busi- 
ness increased  by  89.4  per  cent,  and  24f>.l 
per  cent:  during  the  live-year  and  ten-year 
periods  respectively. 

"Operating  expenses  totaled  $452,594,- 
654 — an  increase  of  36  per  cent,  over  1912 
and  SO.  I  par  cent,  over  1907;  and  the  de- 
ductions from  income,  comprising  taxes,  in- 
terest, and  li.xt  charges,  amounted  to  $221,- 
062,456,  an  increase  of  19.6  per  cent,  for 
the  later  five-year  period  and  of  60.1  per 
cent,  for  the  decade.  The  net  income, 
therefore,  was  $56,450,930,  a  sum  less  by 
17.2  per  cent,  than  the  net  income  of  1912, 
but  greater  by  39.9  per  cent,  than  that  of 
1907.  Of  the  947  operating  companies, 
300  paid  dividends  aggregating  $48,337,- 
435,  a  decrease  of  6.4  per  cent,  as  compared 
with  1912. 

"The  increase  in  operating  expenses, 
coupled  with  the  decreases  in  net  income 
and  in  dividends  over  the  later  five-year 
period  "covered,  is  significant  of  conditions 
which  are  compelling  the  serious  attention 
of  traction  managers.  How  urgent  the  sit- 
uation is  felt  to  be  was^  indicated  in  the 
course  of  a  hearing  before' the  Federal  Elec- 
tric Commission  at  Washington  this  week, 
when  Mr.  Guy  E.  Tripp,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Hundred,  representing 
the  American  Electrical  Railway  Associa- 
tion, predicted  that  many  of  the  larger 
electric  lines  of  street  railways  would  be 
in  bankruptcy  before  the  commission  com- 
pleted its  hearings.  An  investment  banker 
of  Chicago,  Mr.  H.  L.  Stuart,  said  that 
there  was  little  or  no  market  for  street 
railway  securities,  while  Mr.  W.  G.  Bradlee, 
president  of  the  Stone  &  Webster  Manage- 
ment Association  of  Boston,  said  that  ap- 
proximately $1,000,000,000  was  needed  by 
the  electric  railways  each  year  to  meet  de- 
mands and  serve  the  public.  According 
to  Mr.  Bradlee,  there  are  only  two  ways  to 
secure  this  money — either  through  muni- 
cipal ownership  or  the  establishment  of 
some  plan  under  which  the  private  investor 
will  feel  that  he  can  count  on  a  reasonable 
return  on  the  capital  invested." 

SOUTH  AMERICA'S  GROWING 
BUSINESS 

Basing  its  statement  on  bank-deposits 
in  Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil,  Chile,  and 
Peru,  it  is  asserted  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  from  statistics  collected  by  Ernest 
H.  Wands,  a  New  York  banker,  that  South 
America  has  "shared  equally  with  the 
United  States  in  material  benefits  derived 
from  the  war."  Banking  statistics  for 
South  America,  it  seems,  have  never  been 
systematically  compiled  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  was  in  an  effort  to 
fill  this  gap  in  information  that  led  Mr. 
Wands  to  write  to  various  financial  and  gov- 
ernmental authorities  in  Latin-American 
countries  asking  for  figures  as  to  bank-de- 
posits in  1914,  before  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,    and    for    those    covering    the    year 

1918.  The  replies  received  show  that  "in 
the  five  leading  commercial  countries  of 
South  America — Argentina,  Bolivia,  Brazil, 
Chile,  and  Peru — bank-deposits  increased 
in  the  period  under  consideration  in  even 
greater  ratio  than  in  the  United  States." 
In  terms  of  United  States  currency,  the 
comparison  is  as  follows: 

1918  1914 

Argentina $1,207,744,870  $609,924,900 

Bolivia 12,885,551  7,563,735 

Brazil 371,679,516  236,000,304 

Chile 177,620,519  97,119,841 

Peru 39,820,437  35,717,472 

Total $1,809,750,893  $986,326,252 

United  States $32,588,200,000        $18,624,633,050 

The  writer  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
believes  the  increase  in  South-American 
deposits  "can  not  be  attributed  to  any  dis- 
proportionate inflation  in  credit  or  money, 
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for  the  reason  that  the  red iic tii >i i  to  United 

States  currency  has  been  made  at  (lie  ap- 
proximate mint  par  of  each  national  cur- 
rency, and  not  at  exchange-rates."    In  fact, 

the  showing  "would  not  be  materially  af- 
fected if  current  exchange-rates  had  been 

used,  as  they  are  all  fairly  close  to  the  mini 
par."      The  rates  used  for  the  table  were   13 

cents  for  Argentine  pesos,  39 'cents  for  boli- 
vianos, $324  for  contos  paper  (1,000 
milreis),  19  cents  for  Chilean  paper  pesos, 
30jj    cents    for    Chilean    gold    pesos,    and 

$4.8665  for  Peruvian  pounds.  Exchange- 
rates  on  June  30,  1919,  were:  Argentine 
pesos,  43  cents  per  peso;  bolivianos,  2.71 
per  ft  1;  milreis,  3.60  per  $1 ;  Chilean  paper 

pesos,  4.S2  per  SI;  ;  eruvian  libra,  or 
pounds,  .f5.0275  per  libra.  The  actual  fig- 
ures of  bank-deposits  as  they  were  reported 
in  national  currency  were: 
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Argentina 

(Buenos  Aires  only  1 

October  31,  191s 
June  30,  1914 

2,808,709,000 
1,418.430,000 

Argentine  paper  pesos 

Increase 

.1,390,279.00(1 
Bolivia 

• 

June  30,1918 

....      33,038,594 

Bolivianos  paper 

June  30,  1914 

....      19,394,193 

Increase 

13,644,491 
Brazil 

April  30,  1918 
January  1,  1914.  .  . 

1,147,159 
728,396 

Contos  paper 

Increase 

418,763 
Chilk 

December  31,  1918. 
June  30,  1914 

....    576,496,721 
405,395,905 

Chilean  paper  pesos 

Increase 

17l7i<A816 

" 

December  31.  191  s 
June  30,  1914 

186,537,376 
....      55,100,600 

gold 

Increase 

131,435,776 
Peru 

(i         (,         i. 

August  31,  1918 
March  31,  1914.  . . . 

8,182,562 
7,339,459 

Peruvian  pounds 

Increase 

843,103 

"            " 

The  Journal  assumed  that  savings  de- 
posits and  government  funds  were  included 
in  the  South-American  figures,  just  as  simi- 
lar deposits  have  been  included  in  the 
United  States  figures.  How  far  profits  be- 
longing to  European  investors  have  been 
left  in  South-American  banks  during  the 
period  of-  the  war,  in  comparison  with  pre- 
war practise,  it  was  found  impossible  to 
estimate,  "but  the  status  of  exchange 
would  sesm  to  indicate  that  in  Peru,  and 
possibly  in  Chile,  withdrawals  of  profits 
have  not  been  as  heavy  as  in  Brazil  and  Bo- 
livia, while  in  Argentina  development  of 
home  industries  may  have  served  to  keep 
exchange  steady." 

THE  LEATHER  EUROPE  NEEDS 
FROM  US 

Most  European  countries  have  been  in 
this  market  for  leather  supplies  since  the 
war  ended,  and  since  the  peace  terms  were 
signed  by  Germany,  that  country  has  come 
into  our  market  for  them.  The  inquiries 
from  Europe  are  declared  to  range  from 
500,000  to  1,000,000  feet,  Chaotic  condi- 
tions in  Russia  have  precluded  the  purchase 
of  hides  and  skins  there  by  Germany.  The 
leather  trade  is  declared  by  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  believe  that  many  of  the  large 
inquiries  received  from  European  countries 
have  been  influenced  by  a  hope  of  future 
German  buying,  and  in  many  instances 
originated  in  German  sources.  Numer- 
ous inquiries  have  come  from  Russia,  with 
a  strong  demand  from  neutrals,  especially 
the  Scandinavian  countries.  Owing  to  ex- 
isting conditions,  however,  no  orders  can 
be  accepted  from  Russia.  The  resumption 
of  commercial  relations  with  the  Central 
Powers  "is  expected  to  soon  bring  about  a 
large  demand  direct  from  German  sources." 


K  A  PO 

LIFE-SAVING 

WING,  WATER  VEST,  OCEAN  WAISTCOAT 
OR  CANOE  AND  MOTOR-BOAT  PILLOW 

Because 

they  are  filled  with  Kapo  C<  ibasilk,  a  few  ounces 
of  which,  as  used  in  our  life-saving  products,  will 
support  the  heaviest  person  in  the  water  for  three 
months. 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Children 
Go  to  your  department   or   sporting-goods  store 
and  see  these  wonderful  life-savers,  or  send  to  us 
for  a  complete  illustrated  catalog. 

KAPO  MFG.  CO. 

16  HARCOURT  ST.  BOSTON,  MASS. 


PARSIFAL.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  II.  R.  Haweis.  Small  121110,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs..  New  York. 

~m~.  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm;* 
need  them.  Only  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,  Dept.  852-H.,  Chicago 

"The   World's    Greatest  Extension   University ' ' 
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Training  for  Authorship 

HoW  to  Write,  Whatto  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  setf-eNpression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc..  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is    averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 

photoplay  writing  alone. 
I 
There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wr  publish  77ie  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
Ihe  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Plcair  uJdrett 

X\\e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 
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Of  Germany's  demand  for  leather  from  this 
country  before  the  war,  the  writer  says: 

"Prior  to  the  war,  Germany  ranked 
•  ml  to  the  United  states  in  the  Leather 
trade  With  her  extensive  steamship  ser- 
vice,  which  reached  every  port  in  the  world, 
Germany  had  a  wide  distribution  of  many 
raw  materials,  including  hides  and  skins. 
In  1913  exports  of  hides  and  skins  ag( 
gated  149,465,000  pounds,  of  which  25  per 
cent,  went  to  Russia,  16  per  cent,  to 
Austria-Hungary,  and  14  per  cent,  to 
Belgium.  Total  exports  of  leather  in  the 
same  year  aggregated  s.>7..~>98,000,  of  which 
S27. _'.")."), 000  consisted  of  upper  leath<  r. 
This  compares  with  total  imports  of 
leather  amounting  to  $20,308,000. 

"The  value  of  leather  produced  in  Ger- 
many in  1913  is  estimated  at  about 
S 15 1.">,000,000.  Taken  in  conjunction  with 
figures  given  above,  this  would  make  value 
of  leather  used  for  home  consumption  of 
approximately  8157,800,000.  Total  pro- 
duction of  hides  and  skins  in  1913  is  esti- 
mated at  337,9o9,000  pounds,  and  total 
consumption  at  742,827,000  pounds,  so 
that  Germany  before  the  war  was  obliged 
to  go  to  outside  markets  for  approximately 
404,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

"Germany  prior  to  the  war  secured  the 
greater  volume  of  her  requirements  of  hides 
and  skins  from  Russia,  Austria-Hungary, 
and  South  -  American  countries,  prin- 
cipally the  Argentine  Republic.  Because 
of  the  chaotic  conditions  in  Russia  it 
will  probably  be  some  time  before  trade 
relations  are  resumed,  so  that  cattle  hides 
and  calfskins  formerly  purchased  in  that 
country  will  have  to  be  sought  elsewhere, 
presumably  in  America. 

"Germany  was  never  much  more  than 
able  to  supply  enough  shoes  for  home 
demand.  In  1913  imports  of  boots  and 
shoes  approximated  $2,500,000,  while  ex- 
ports totaled  $7,000,000.  With  almost 
the  entire  civilian  population  to-day  wear- 
ing shoes  made  of  wood  and  fibrous  sub- 
stances, large  stocks  of  leather  will  be 
required  for  manufacture  of  boots  and 
shoes. 

"The  leather  trade  in  Germany  will  be 
further  handicapped  by  lack  of  tanning 
materials.  Quebracho,  which  the  tanning 
industry  used  in  large  quantities,  was  im- 
ported from  Argentina,  where  practically 
80  per  cent,  of  production  was  controlled 
by  the  Forestral  Land,  Timber,  and  Rail- 
way Company.  Prior  to  the  war  this 
company  was  in  the  hands  of  Germans, 
but  soon  after  the  war  was  declared  it  was 
acquired  by  British  subjects." 

TOWNS  ON  THE  BARGAIN  -  COUNTER 

What  is  called  a  condition  in  which, 
among    other    things,     "complete    towns 


have  be6n  thrown  on  the  bargain-counter 

is  described  in  a  recent  letter  to  the  New- 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  from  Wilming- 
ton. Del.  It  appears  that  "five  complete 
towns,  great  factories,  railroads,  amuse- 
ment-houses, powder-plants,  theaters  and 
hotels,  automobiles  and  tugboats,  railroad 
engines  and  city  halls."  are  to  be  sold  hy 
the  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  during 
the  next  three  years,  the  ending  of  the  war 
having  made  it  necessary  for  the  company 
to  dispose  of  plants  which  were  built  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  the  Allied  armies  with 
ammunition.  One  of  the  towns  is  Carney's 
Point,  X.  J.,  a  war-time  "boom  "  town  with 
a  housing  capacity  of  10,000  and  great 
])owder-plants,  which  were  the  occasion  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  village  and  at  one  time 
employed  as  many  as  25,000  people.  It 
covers  approximately  3,300  acres  of  ground 
and  consists  of  1,000  buildings  of  all  kinds. 
At  the  present  time  only  4,000  people  are 
employed  there,  chiefly  in  the  manufactur- 
ing of  dyes. 

Another  town  is  Hopewell,  Va.,  which 
has  a  listed  population  of  20,000  people. 
At  the  close  of  the  war  the  powder-plant, 
at  Hopewell,  says  this  letter,  was  employing 
25,000  people.  It  has  two  hotels  with 
accommodations  for  350  persons;  604 
single  houses,  126  two-apartment,  and  167 
six-apartment  houses.  In  addition  to  these 
are  amusement  -  houses,  moving  -  picture 
theaters,  bowling-alleys,  billiard-rooms,  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  houses,  restaurants,  and  lunch- 
counters.  Haskell,  N.  J.,  is  also  to  go 
under  the  hammer,  with  a  housing  capacity 
of  450  families,  dormitories  for  250  men, 
and  club  accommodations  for  800  bachelors. 
Wherever  possible,  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
company  "to  sell  machinery  and  plants 
to  some  new  industry  in  order  that  the 
towns  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  powder- 
plants  may  not  lose  the  prosperity  they 
enjoyed  during  war-time." 


Appearances  Were  Bad. — A  well-known 
surgeon  was  performing  an  operation  on  a 
patient  when  a  fire  started  at  a  warehouse 
across  the  road,  illuminating  the  whole 
operating-theater.  Having  finished,  the 
surgeon  turned  to  the  nurse  and  said 
dryly: 

"I  say,  nurse,  I  notice  the  patient  is 
coming  to.  I  think  you  had  better  draw 
the  blinds.  I  don't  want  him  to  think  the 
operation  hasn't  been  a  success!" — London 
Tit-Bits. 
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Readers  will    please  bear   in  mind  tiiat  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"H.  I.."  Pittsburg,  Pa. — "What  i*  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  the  word  patriotism.''' 

The  word  patriotism  is  pronounced  correctly 
pe'tri-ot-izm — e  as  in  prey,  i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in 
senator,  i  as  in  hit;  or  pat'ri-ot-izm — a  as  in  fat, 
i  as  in  habit,  o  as  in  senator,  i  as  in  hit. 

"E.  H.  R.."  Asheville.  N.  C. — "Please  answir 
the  following:  (1)  What  is  the  origin  and  inc., 
of  the  word  loorf  It  is  used  in  a  Norse  epic  in  u  i- 
wa\  :  'Loud  I  signaled,  and  heard  the  wot  Of  t!  < 
horns  that  answered.'  (2)  How  is  .fcsir  pro- 
nounced? (3)  Is  it  correct  to  say.  'On  Septen 
her  second  the  field  was  sowed  in  corn.'  or  'sowed 
to  corn';  'I'm  stopping  at  the  hotel.'  or  '  stuyirn: 
at  the  hotel'.'  (4)  When,  where,  and  how  did  the 
idea  of  witchcraft  and  witches  originate'.''' 

(1)  The  loor  is  a  prehistoric  trumpet  of  curved 
form  and  usually  of  great  length  used  by  the  old 
Scandinavians.  They  are  occasionally  unearthed 
in  Denmark,  etc.  The  modern  Danish  word  is 
lur,  pronounced  lur — u  as  in  rule.  (2)  The 
Scandinavian  diphthong  "ae"  is  pronounced  like 
the  ordinary  English  "a."  JSsir  is  correctly 
pronounced  e'sir  or  ey'sir — e  as  in  me;  cy  as  in 
they.  (3)  "With  corn"  and  "staying  at"  are 
correct.  (4)  The  idea  of  witchcraft  is  world-old 
and  appeared  among  primitive  peoples.  In 
Europe  woman  was  considered  the  almost  ex- 
clusive possessor  of  magical  powers,  but  in  India 
and  Africa  witchcraft  had  been  known  for  years. 
For  its  history  see  any  good  encyclopedia. 

"R.  S.  B.,"  Seattle,  Wash. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  mobilize?" 

The  word  mobilize  is  correctly  pronounced 
mo'bil-aiz — o  as  in  go,  i  as  in  habit,  ai  as  in  aisle. 

"T.  B.  S.,'  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Kindly  tell 
me  the  plural  of  Deputy  Marshal." 

As  the  word  deputy  in  the  phrase  deputy 
marshal  is  used  as  an  attribute,  the  plural  form  of 
deputy  marshal  is  deputy  marshals,  and  not  deputies 
marshal. 

"W.  I.  B.,"  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. — "Can  the 
word  loan  be  correctly  used  as  a  verb,  as,  for 
instance,  'I  will  loan  you  my  book,'  that  is,  can  I 
use  it  as  synonymous  with  lend?" 

You  do  not  loan  but  lend  your  friend  a  book, 
but  the  practise  of  using  loan  as  a  verb  is  preva- 
lent in  the  United  States,  and  tho  stigmatized 
as  a  colloquialism  has  survived  condemnation. 

"F.  K.,"  Lawndale,  Pa. — "Please  inform  me 
if  the  abbreviation  'aren't  I  ?'  is  ever  correct." 

Aren't  is  used  for  are  not  when  the  subject 
follows;  as,  "Aren't  you?"  "Aren't  they?"  The 
best  conversational  usage  contracts  the  verb 
when  the  subject  precedes :  "We're  not,"  "  You're 
not,"  etc.  Similarly  we  say  "  I'm  not,"  "  I'll  not." 
But  never  "Aren't  I?"  The  verb  must  always 
agree  with  its  subject;  and  as  one  should  never 
say    "I    are,"    one    shotdd    likewise    never    say 
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TRAVEL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEASON 

IN  THE   FAR  EAST 

Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  under  personal  escort  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  October  17  for 
a  wonderful  visit  to  Japan  and 
China  at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Departim  >it 

65  Broadway,  N.  Y.        23  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 

Market  &  2nd  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


SWIMMING  SCIENTIFICALLY   TAUGHT 

by  Prof.  I'  E  Dai. ton  and  I,.  C.  Dalton,  the 
Doted  experts,  teaches  von  all  tin-  principal 
strokes,  how  to  float,  < l i  v < ■ .  etc.  Get  it  to-day 
and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. 

S'euly  revised  and  illustrated ;  by  mail,  tt-35. 
FUNK  &  VVagnalls Company.    -    New  York 


CasselPs  New 
French  Dictionary 

Edited  by  James  Boielle,  B.  A.  A 
large  and  comprehensive  volume, 
with  1,230  pages  and  over  150,000 
vocabulary  terms.  Contains  French- 
English  and  Knglish-French  vocabu- 
laries and  gives  careful  and  simple 
explanations  of  all  pronunciations. 
The  book  explains  many  necessary 
points  of  French  grammar,  and  in- 
cludes tables  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures, money  values,  lists  of  proper 
names,  etc.,  etc. 

Size  5l/2x8x2l4  inches.  Durably 
bound  in  cloth,  $1.  75  net;  $1. 95  by 
mail.  Thumb-notch  index,  50  cents 
extra. 

Critical  Review,  Paris,  says  this  is 
"The  best  French  and  English  Dic- 
tionary of  ordinary  size  in  existence." 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY    -    New  York 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book,  "How  To  Obtain  a  Patent."  Send 
model  or  sketch  and  description  ior  our  free 
opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  RIGHTS.  Write  for 
"Record  of  Invention"  which  contains  forms 
to  establish  evidence  of  conception  of  your 
invention.  Prompt,  personal  service.  Prelim- 
inary ad  vice  without  charge.  J.  Reaney  Kelly, 
732-F  Woodward   Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  .V  LA(  I  N 

651  F  Street,  N.  \Y„  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection.  Sign  and  witness  form  "Evidence 
of  Conception."  This  form  book  and  infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  8:  All  wine, 
211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.  C. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
P&tetltS  should  write  lor  our  guide  book, 
How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
De;>t.  41').  W  .Ellington,  D.  C. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAUS'  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR,  a  leadei 
for  over  39  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat.  Clean. 
Reliable.  50  Copies  from  typewriting.  150 
from  pen.  We  invite  comparisons.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  trial  offer. 

FELIX  B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,  111  John  Street,  New  York 

"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter. 
J  1.50  up.  50  to  75copiesfiom  pen, pencil. type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  36, 000 firms  U9e 
it.  80  Days'  trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Railway  Traffic  Inspectors:  (no  a  month  to 
start  and  expenses;  Travel  If  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement  no  age  limit.  Three  months 
homestudy.  Situation  arranged.  Prepare  for 
permanent  position.  \\  rite  lor  booklet  CM  24, 
St. mil. ml  Busint  B9  Train'g  Inst., Buffalo,  N.Y. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— 17  States— 
$10  to  $100  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illus- 
ti.ited  catalogue.  E,  A.Strout  Farm  Agency, 
2026  DN  Sun  Building,  New  York. 

MODERN  TENNIS 

By  P,  A.  Vaile.  A  thorough,  expert  description  of 
the  principles  and  methods  QMd  by  the  international 
champions.  48  photograph 8  of  McLoughlin.  Brooke*. 
Williams,  etc.,  in  action.     (  ivth.  bu  mml.  SJ.J6. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    -    New  York 


Aren't  I?  "  Yet  there  are  people  who  do  so,  and 
the  usage  may  perhaps  heroine  so  llnnly  estab- 
lished as  to  become  idiomatic  There  is,  however, 
an't,  idiomatic  since  1700  for  "are  not,"  and 
colloquial  since  1737  for  "am  not." 

"E.  F.."  Washington,  D.  C. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  horizon?" 

The  word  horizon  is  correctly  pronounced  ho- 
rni'-.an — o  as  in  obey,  ai  as  in  aisle,  a  as  in  final. 

"I.  McM."  El  Paso,  Texas.— "What  Is  'The 
Arkansas  Traveler' — air,  song,  story,  or  what? 
What  is  its  origin?" 

According  t«>  the  "New  International  Ency- 
clopedia," the  "Arkansas  Traveler"  is  "A  comic 
dialog  or  rustic  drama,  with  musical  accompani- 
ment, in  which  the  two  parts  represented  are  an 
Arkansas  squatter  (a  tiddler)  and  the  Arkansas 
traveler.  It  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  taverns 
and  hotels  of  the  West  and  Middle  West  when 
there  were  but  few  railroads.  The  person  who 
took  the  part  of  the  squatter  was  usually  seated 
on  a  broken-backed  chair  or  a  box  on  the  table 
in  the  center  of  the  room,  where  he  attempted 
to  play  on  a  violin  the  first  part  of  the  tune,  'The 
Arkansas  Traveler,'  which  he. was  supposed  to 
have  heard  at  a  theater  in  New  Orleans.  During 
the  attempt,  which  was  unsuccessful,  he  was  sub- 
jected to  a  running  firo  of  teasing  questions  by  a 
person  who  approached  Mm,  and  who  proved  to 
be  the  Traveler  himself.  The  latter,  after  more 
dialog,  took  the  violin  and  played  the  second  part, 
but  refused  to  play  the  first." 

"M.  L.,"  Fairfield.  Tex. — "In  speaking  of  time, 
which  is  correct. — 'Twenty  minutes  to  five,'  or 
'Twenty  minutes  of  five'?" 

Both  forms  are  in  use.  ."Twenty  minutes  to 
five"  is  the  only  form  heard  in  England,  but  in 
the  United  Ktates'general  usage  has  sanctioned  the 
idiomatic  phrase  "of  five."  In  the  first  to  stands 
for  "until"  denoting  time  not  reached;  in  the 
second  of  stands  for  "relation  to  some  definite 
point  as  regards  nearness,"  as  in  "it  lacks  five 
minutes  of  five." 

"B.  C.  F.,"  Snow  Hill,  Md. — "Kindly  give 
me  the  correct  pronunciation  of  the'  word 
authoritative." 

The  word  authoritative  is  pronounced  o-lhor'i- 
te'tiv — o's  as  in  nor,  th  as  in  thin,  i  as  in  habit,  e  as 
in  prey,  i  as  in  habit;  or  o-thor'i-ta-tio — o's  as  in 
nor,  th  as  in  thin,  i  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final,  i  as  in 
habit. 

"D.  W.  S.,"  Philadelphia,  Pa.— "Can  you  give 
me  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
poem  written  some  years  ago  which  is  a  sort  of 
humorous  eulogy  upon  the  'cook,'  the  first  line 
of  which  is  something  like  this:  'We  may  do 
without  music,  literature,  and  art'  and  various 
other  tilings,  but  we  can't  do  without  the  services 
of  a  good  cook?" 

The  lines  were  written  by  "Owen  Meredith," 
Edward  Lytton,  Earl  of  Lytton,  and  run: 

We  may  live  without  poetry,  music,  and  art; 
We  may  live  without  conscience  and  live  without 

heart ; 
We  may  live  without  friends ;  we  may  live  without 

books ; 
But  civilized  man  can  not  live  without  cooks. 


iuv    ijiieruiy    ingest   for   /iiigusi   <s,    lyiy 


I  W   - 


what  is  knowledge 
-what  is  hope  but 


He  may  live  without  books, 

but  grieving? 
He  may  live  without  hope, 

deceiving? 
He  may  live  without  love, — what  is  passion  but 

pining? 
But  where  is  the  man  that  can  live  without  dining? 

Lucile,  pt.  i,  canto  2 

"F.  I.  L.,"  San  Francisco,  Cal. — "Is  there  any 
authority  for  the  use  of  lower-case  letter  hi  the 
words  government,  army,  and  navy,  for  example, 
in  the  body  of  a  letter  when  referring  to  the 
United  States  Government,  United  States  Army, 
and  United  States  Navy?  Or,  for  the  word  slate 
when  referring  to  a  particular  city,  and  board 
when  referring  to  a  definite  Board  of  Directors? 
Would  the  use  of  the  small  letter  be  admissible?" 

When  referring  to  our  own  Government,  Army, 
Navy,  State,  or  City,  use  capital  initial  letters; 
when  writing  of  others,  use  small  initial  letters. 
This  practise  is  common  except  hi  official  publica- 
tions, where  the  use  of  capitals  is  commonly 
avoided,  as  it  is  also  in  the  Bible  when  referring 
to  the  Deity,  God,  and  the  Lord. 

»"£  W7T--"  Dayton,  O. — "  Please  give  the  origin 

Iot  the  phrase,  'A  fool  and  his  money  is  soon 
parted. 
old 
isht 
son: 
moi 
kno 


"A  fool  and  Ms  money  are  soon  parted"  is  an 
old  English  proverb.  Thomas  Tusser,  who  flour- 
ished about  1550,  in  Ms  "Good  Husbandly  Les- 
sons," made  use  of  the  phrase,  "A  fool  and  Ms 
money  be  soon  at  debate."  Of  its  origin 
know  notMng. 
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METAL  COLUMNS 

An  Impressive  Entrance 

For  the  church — school  —  hospital  —  or  other  monumental  building, 
there  is  no  entrance  so  impressive  as  that  produced  by  the  use  of  stately, 
fluted  columns. 

Union  Metal  Columns  are  the  economical  and  permanent  columns  for  this  pur- 
pose. They  are  made  in  sizes  up  to  36  inches  diameter  and  32  feet  high,  using  a 
special  steel  which  is  pressed  and  fluted  to  form  the  exact  classical  designs  of  ancient 
architecture. 

These  columns  will  not  rot,  split  or  warp  as  all  wood  columns  must  sooner  or  later 
do.  They  are  protected  against  both  wind  and  weather  so  that  they  will  last  as  long 
as  the  building  itself. 

The  combination  of  Union  Metal  Columns  with  Union  Metal  Lighting  Standards 
makes  a  building  entrance  which  is  conspicuously  beautiful  by  night  or  day. 
Ask  for  Booklet  No.  24  on  Metal  Columns,  or 
Booklet  No.  114  on  Building  Entrance  Lighting. 

THE  UNION  METAL  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Canton,  Ohio 

Capable  representatives  will  be  considered  for  open  territory. 
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Ghemistry 

and  the  Sscabinq 

"IT  T"OU  remember  the  story  of  the  poor  fisher- 
J  man  who  cast  his  net  and  brought  up  a  copper 
-*•  vase  bearing  the  Seal  of  Solomon.  And  how 
when  he  broke  the  seal,  a  vast  cloud  of  smoke 
poured  from  the  vase  and  turned  into  a  genie  who 
threatened  to  destroy  him.  How  the  fisherman 
cunningly  contrived  to  lure  the  genie  once  again 
within  the  vase  and,  having  done  so,  made  him 
work  his  will. 

The  ancient  fable  finds  its  counterpart  in  modern 
facts,  with  Chemistry  as  the  fisherman.  The  clouds 
of  smelter  fumes  which  spread  destruction,  the  acid 
mists  from  chemical  plants,  the  dust  blown  from 
cement  works,  have  by  the  chemist's  skill  lost  their 
power  for  harm.  An  electrical  discharge  of  high 
voltage  condenses  and  collects  the  escaping  values 
and  the  nuisance  now  earns  dividends. 

This  is  just  another  example  of  the  value  of 
teamwork  between  science  and  industry.  Now,  your 
own  business  may  be  in  need  of  this  cooperation. 
Perhaps  you  don't  realize  how  closely  your  busi- 
ness is  bound  up  with  chemistry.  Did  you  never 
even  think  of  having  a  chemist's  opinion  on  your 
difficulties? 

For  thirty-three  years  we  have  been  engaged  in 
solving  industrial  problems.  Our  efforts  have  carried 
us  into  nearly  every  line  of  industry.  We  may  be 
in  a  position  to  suggest  some  new  and  important 
developments  for  your  work.  To  find  out  will 
cost  you  nothing. 

In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  how  wide  a  scope  of 
work  we  have  been  engaged  in  we  publish  a  very 
interesting  booklet  called  "Chemistry  in  Overalls." 
This  booklet  is  brimful  of  compelling  facts  and  all 
of  them  are  stated  in  simple,  everyday  English. 
We'll  send  you  a  free  copy,  if  you  write  for  one. 

artimr  3B.  little.  3fnc. 

Chemists    -     Engineers    •    Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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XdAc  Most  Beautiful  Car  in/Jmerica 

A  GREATLY  enlarged  Paige  plant  is  now 
ready  for  operation.  The  buildings  have 
been  erected,  machinery  installed  and,  within 
a  very  short  time,  we  shall  take  up  the  most 
ambitious  production  schedule  ever  planned 
by  this  company. 

Our  new  plant  covers  fifteen  acres  of  floor  space 
and  includes  practically  every  labor'saving  device 
known  to  large  scale  manufacturing.  It  is,  beyond 
doubt,  one  of  the  most  completely  equipped 
factories  in  the  nation— a  home  that  is  truly 
worthy  of  "The  Most  Beautiful  Car  in  America." 

With  such  ample  facilities  at  our  command  wc 
shall,  for  the  first  time,  be  in  position  to  supply 
the  vastly  increased  demand  for  our  products. 
And,  as  in  the  past,  all  of  our  buildings, 
all  of  our  brains  and  all  of  our  brawn  will  be 
dedicated  to  one  task — the  production  of  strictly 
high 'grade  motor  vehicles  that  will  outlive 
any  guarantee  that  we  might  write  for  them. 
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THE  PAIGE'DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO., DETROIT,  MICH. 
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'Training  jor  /Tuthorship 

HoW  to  Write,  What  to  Write,  • 
and  Where  to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
art  of  self-e£pression.Make 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short- Story  Writ-, 
ing,  Versification,  journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      '■Real teaching. 

•One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stones  and 
articles  writlen  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wt  pubhsh  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a, 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pltait  aJdirti 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Sprirurfteld,  Mass. 
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!«}     Become  an  Expert  in 

Banking 

Banking  as  now  conducted  is  really  a  new  profession. 
Financial  institutions  are  more  active  and  progressive,  than 
ever  before.  They  need  men  trained  in  modern  methods. 
Splendid  opportunities  open  for  cashiers,  managers,  tellers, 
trust  officers,  etc.  Make  yourself  a  Banking  Expert  thru 
the  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking  and  Finance.  Only  spare 
time  required.  Moderate  cost.    Easy  terms. 

Send  for  FREE  BOOK 

Our  free  book  tells  all  about  the  opportunities  in  Banking 
for  LaSalle  trained  experts.  Write  tor  this  book  and  com- 
plete information  on  the  LaSalle  method  of  training  men  for 
quick  advancement  and  larger  salaries. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.852-BF  Chicago,  111. 


I    TEACH 


r/tf/jy//7/tf/jr/i 


BY    MAIL 


•ecr 


I  won  WorlcTB  First  Prlzo  for  best  course! 

In  l'i  n  i  nan  ship.  Under  my  truidance  you  can) 
becomo  an  expert  penman.*  Am  placing  many  of  my 
students  an  instructors  in  commercial  coIIckch  at  high 
salaries.  If  you  wish  to  become  a  better  penman,  write 
me.  I  will  send  you  KltKK  one  of  my  Favorite  Pons 
and  a  copy  of  tho  Kansomcrian  Journal.     Write  today. 

C.  W.  ltuiiHom,    41-jjr  Essex  Bl<]ff.,KuusagClty,Mo, 


Memory 
^  the  Basis 
of All 

Knowledge 


The  Key 
To  Success 

The  secret  of  busi- 
ness and  social  suc- 
cess is  the  ability 
to  remember.    1  can 
make    your    mind    an    infallible  I 
classified  index  from  which  you  can 
instantly  select  thoughts,   facts, 
figures,  names,  faces.  Enables  you  I 
to     concentrate,     develop    self  -  control, 
overcome     bashf ulness,     think  on     your  | 
feet,  address  an  audience.  Easy.  Simple. 
The    result   of    20  years'  experience  do-  | 
veloping-  memories  of  thousands. 

ifa  Tnrlaw    for  free   booklet  "How  to  \ 
lie  lUUd/    Remember"    and    Copy- I 
silted  Memory  Test,  also  how  to  obtain  my 
FREE  book,  "How  To  Speak  In  Public.'* 


Henry 
Dickson* 

Principal 

Dickson  School  of  Memory,  1754  Hearst  Bids.,  Chicago,  111. 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bigr  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
Deed  thorn.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  co  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroty  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting1  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,     Dept.  852-H.  A.,  Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 


LANGUAGES  WS®& 


SPANISH.FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


ON     ALL 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
'sow  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  haa  created  unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know    languages.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

_  recommended   by   educators   in  leadinjr  colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  4Sth  St.,  N.  Y. 
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SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 

imparts  in  one  volume : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Man  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Husband  Should  Hive. 
Knowledge  a  father  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Father  Should  Impart  to  His  Son.  § 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Husband  Should  Have. 
Also  includes  other  kindred  subjects.  § 
All  in  one  volume.   Illustrated.  $2.00  postpaid.  H 

Write  for  "Other  People's  Opinions"  und  TaMc  of  Contents.   = 

I  Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  1783  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  | 

^11:11  ii::i:iiji  iij:il  :m.  i  ,ijj;  i.  ni  1 1; ;.  i.i  ,,i ,, :,  ii.i  ;i,ii,i[iii;:i)ii:i.ii.i  iM,.!,!!,!; :!  i:  i;  i,  i,  :,.i,.i.  i,  i;,;i!'i:.i;.,s 

THE  BURIAL  OF  THE   DEAD 

Br  Rev.  George  Duffield,  D.D.,  and  Rev.  Samuel  W.  Duffield 
A  pastor's  complete  handbook  for  funeral  services  and 
for  the  consolation  and  comfort  of  the  afflicted.  Supplies 
a  practical  need  in  a  practical  way,  slips  handily  into  the 
pocket,  and  is  printed  in  type  that  can  easily  be  read  in 
a  darkened  room.  Has  services  appropriate  to  all  occa- 
sions and  many  hints  for  sermons  and  addresses.  In 
constant  use  by  thousands  of  pastors.  Cloth,  75  cents; 
limp  leather,  $1.25.  By  mail  8  cents  extra. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


COLLEGE  OF   MEDICINE 

UNIVERSITY   OF   ILLINOIS 

("X)LLEGE  term  begins  October  i,  1919.  Entrance 
~  requirements — fifteen  units  of  work  from  an  accred- 
ited high  school  and  two  years  work  in  a  recognized 
college  or  university,  compiising  not  less  than  sixty 
semester  hours,  including  prescribed  subjects. 
Superior  clinical  facilities.  Five  year  curriculum.  For 
full  information  address  Secretary,  College  of  Medi- 
cine, University  ot  Illinois,  Dept.  13,  508  South 
Honore  Street,  Chicago. 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four  year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery.  Fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unexcelled  in  point  of  equipment  and  operating  facilities. 

Demand  for  dentists  greater  than  the  supply.  Located 
in  the  Heart  of  Chicago's  Medical  and  Hospital  Center. 
Unprecedented  opportunities  for  dental  students.  Write 
for  catalogue.    The  Dean, 

College  of  Dentistry,  University  of  Illinois 
Box  41,  1838  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 

WANTED 

By  September  15th — a  tutor  for  three  hoys;  ages 
6,  9  and  13.  Winter  months  spent  in  California. 
Must  be  experienced,  unmarried,  fond  of  athletics 
and  of  Protestant  faith;  and  have  first-class  rec- 
ommendations.     H.  H.  TIMKEN,    Canton,  Ohio 

THE  SMEAD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

The  Misses  Anderson,  Principals, 

2048  School  Place.  Toledo,  Ohio 

SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Individual  instruction.    Home  privileges.    For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 
R.  F.  P.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

National  Kindergarten  &  Elementary  College 

Kindergarten  and  Elementary  Methods.    Two-year  course, 
diploma.   Advanced  courses.    Accredited.  Constant  demand 
for    kindergarten  and  primary  teachers.       Dormitories  on 
College  grounds.    For  illustrated  catalog  address 
Box  12,  2944  Michigan  Blvd.  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 


How  .To  Prevent 
Human  Misfits 
in  Business 


Kor  iiiiMiandwo* 
men  who  want 
to    know  what 
Woj  k  ilu.v  ;m-  KM  fitted  for 
and   f"r   all    interested  In 
teaching  or  practising   vo- 
cational guidance,  the 
most  complete  and  practical  hook  on  this  subject  is 

HOW  TO  CHOOSE  THE  RIGHT  VOCATION 
by  the  expert  Vocational  Counselor  Holmes  W.  Merton.  Ex- 
plains how  t«  analyze  an  Individual's  abilities  and  inclinations 
and  direct  him  into  the  work  which  offers  the  best  proepecta  of 
success  and  satisfaction,  ami  how  to  develop  and  bring  •  al  his 
greatest  powers.  Describes  the  requirements  ot  1400  distinct 
occupations.  0.1*  Jacobs,  Director  of  Industrial  Education  and 
Vocational  Guidance,  Dept  of  Education,  San  Francisco,  says 
"This  book  is  one  of  the  best  on  the  market  for  beginners  in  the 
field  of  Vocational  Counseling,  as  well  «s  for  independent  study  by 
mature  persons  who  are  interested  in  coming  to  conclusions  re- 
garding* their  own  vocational  prospects.  Hundreds  of  TYnchers  as 
well  as  social  workers  are  to-day  desperately  in  need  of  just  some 
such  book  as  Merton'a. 

Cloth  bound,  $1.50  net;  by  mail  $1.62 
Fl'NK  Jb  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  S54-80O  Fourth  Are.,  Mew  York 
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'  The  Spirit  ofUnityforges  the  links  of  "ACCO"chains,-a  spirit  thatsajs:- 


In  all  plants  and  offices  of  the  American  Chain  Company,  Inc., 
is  posted  the  placard  reproduced  above.  The  placards  were 
sent  to  the  plant  and  office  managers  with  the  following  letter: 


The  spirit,  the  feeling  of  a  people,  their  single-hearted  devotion  to  a  purpose  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  a  single  simple  phrase  that  is  a  guide  and  an  inspiration. 

To  some  of  the  hundreds  of  ACCO  Boys  who  served  in  France  it  occurred 
that,  in  their  daily  work  at  home,  there  was  something  of  the  spirit  and  feel' 
ing  of  the  Poilus  at  Verdun — the  giving  the  best  one  has  to  protect  the  life 
and  safety  of  others. 

Each  of  us  in  the  ACCO  Family,  no  matter  what  the  work  may  be,  does 
give  his  or  her  best  in  a  spirit  of  unity  and  cO'Operation. 

We  are  welded  together  in  a  common  purpose  as  each  link  is  welded  in  a  chain. 

Wherever  they  are  used,  we  members  of  the  ACCO  Family  see  our  chains 
doing  their  appointed  task  on  land  and  sea. 

Each  of  us,  whether  he  or  she  works  with  hands  or  head,  realizes  a  personal 
responsibility. 

We  know  the  safety  of  thousands  upon  thousands  depends  upon  our  devotion 
to  our  work.  Their  confidence  in  us,  their  dependence  upon  us,  creates  a 
trust  we  cannot  escape. 

A  spirit  such  as  this  always  finds  expression  as  it  has  in  our  organization. 
Once  it  is  formulated  it  is  recognized  as  a  real  thing  and  true. 

Therefore  we  know  that  all  the  members  of  the  ACCO  Family  will  be  glad 
to  see  before  our  eyes  that  which  is  at  once  our  commandment  and  our  creed: 
"THEY  SHALL  NOT  BREAK !" 


ACCO  Chains  are  made  by  experts — from  the  ore  to  the  finished  product,  and  not 
a  single  chain  ever  leaves  our  factories  until  our  rigid  tests  show  EVERY  LINK  in 
every  CHAIN  to  be  absolutely  safe.  The  big  ACCO  line  includes  chainsf  or  every  purpose 
—from  plumbers'  safety  chain  to  ships'  anchor  chain— all  sizes,  styles  and  finishes. 


American  Chain  Company,  Inc. 


AC 


Atlanta, 


Bridgeport  \J/  Connecticut 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 

General  Sales  Office :  Grand  Central  Terminal,  New  York  City 

DISTRICT    SALES    OFFICES 
Boston,         Chicago,        Philadelphia,         Pittsburgh,        Portland,  Ore.        San  Francisco 


me  L,uerars    vigesr  jor  .-tugusi   v.   iy/y 


GOD'S  PREACHER 

WHOSE    PARISH    IS    THE    WORLD 

Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon — The  Paul  of  His  Time 

In  life,  giving  to  the  world  his  vision  of  Christ's  truth. 
In  death,  leaving  the  world  a  record  of  'wonderful  evangeUsm. 

Spurgeon's   Sermons 

A  Library  of  Inspiration  for  All  People 

Masterpieces  of  a  great  Apostle — 400  of  them — arranged  in  book  form 
for  the  benefit  of  all  men.  A  lasting  work  which  time  can  no  more 
render  obsolete  than  the  truth  on  which  it  is  based.  Spurgeon — whose 
sermons  have  made  religious  historj — still  able  to  teach  men  in  the  Art 
of  Winning  Souls.  The  purpose  of  these  books  is  not  to  furnish  sermons 
for  the  pastor  who  reads  them,  but  to  point  him  more  surely  to  the  truth 
— to  inspire  him  with  a  message  of  his  own. 

You  Can  Save  40%  of  the  Price     A  Wonderful  Library  of  Sermons 


in  securing  this  set,  if  you  act  quick- 
ly. A  discount  of  40%  from  the 
regular  price  of  #20.  00  makes  this 
special  price  512.00,  a  genuine 
saving  of  #8.00  with  privilege  of 
an  easy  instalment  arrangement. 
Send  only  $2.00  with  the 
coupon,  and  $1.00  per  month 
thereafter  until  the  payments  total 
S12. 00.  This  offer  makes  easy  the 
securing  of  this  valuable  work.  The 
supply  of  sets  is  limited,  therefore 
you  had  better  send  in  your  order 
to-day. 

Approve  Before  You  Accept 

Implicit  confidence  of  the  Pub- 
lishers is  put  in  the  works  of  Charles 
Spurgeon.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  says : 
"His  sermons  are  models  for  preachers 
because  of  their  spirituality, their  simplic- 
ity, their  unmistakable  sincerity  and  direct- 
ness." Every  minister  who  examines  these 
books  will  appreciate  their  value;  there- 
fore we  want  to  send  the  twenty  volumes 
to  you  for  a  ten  days*  examination.  If 
they  do  not  convince  you  of  your  need  of 
them,  send  them  back  at  our  expense  and 
your  money  will  be  refunded.  If  you 
•  decide  to  keep  them,  send  us  $1.00  per 
month  thereafter  until  $1 2. 00  lias  been  paid. 
Sign  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  to-day. 

You  Assume  No  Risk 

until    you    keep    the    books  —  the 
examination  of  them  will  not  cost  a 
cent  if  you  do  not  accept  them. 
They  are    sent  to  you    prepaid, 
and  if  they  come  back  to  us,  they 
come  "collect.  "    You  will  be 
under  no  obligation   whatever 
except  that  you  agree  to  send 
the  set   back  if  it  is  not  ac- 
ceptable.     If    you    decide 
to  keep  it,  the  small  pay- 
ments will  be  no  burden 
to  you.      Why  not  ex 
amine     these    books, 
under  the  protection 
of   our   absolute 
guarantee? 


D-S-9-HI 

FUNK 
& 

WAGNALLS 
COMPANY, 
New  York   City. 
Gentlemen: — 

Send      me,    carriage 
paid,   the    20    Spurgeon 
Sermons   Volumes.    I  en- 
close (2.00.    If  satisfactory, 
I   will   remit    $1.00  within   10 
i         after  receiving  them,  and 
Jl.oo   a  month   thereafter   until 
my    payments    total      $12.00.      If 
the  booKs  do  not,  satisfy,    I  will  re- 
turn them  at    your  expense,  and    you 
will  refund  the  Jj.oo. 


Name . 
Address . 
Dale 


in  twenty  fine  cloth-bound  volumes 
— 402  models  of  inspiring  pulpit 
appeal,  clear,  forceful,  brilliant,  but 
above  all  spiritual.  Spurgeon' s  in- 
terpretation of  the  truth  has  reached 
every  quarter  of  the  globe.  His  ser- 
mons have  been  translated  into  near- 
ly every  language  of  the  world,  and 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  volumes 
have  been  printed  in  America  alone. 
One  volume  of  the  twenty  is  de- 
voted to  The  Life  of  Spurgeon,  a 
complete  biography  of  this  great 
Preacher  by  G.    Holden  Pike. 

Pastors  need  to  study  the  master 
sermons  of  this  modern  Apostle, 
just  as  a  painter  studies  the  master- 
pieces of  his  art.  It  will  be  as 
though  you  had  Charles  Spurgeon, 
himself,  as  a  constant  companion 
in  your  study.  The  wonderful,  sug- 
gestive power  of  these  books  will 
help  you  strengthen  your  own  sermons. 

All  Denominations 

join  in  earnestly  endorsing  Reverend 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon.  To  every  pastor 
preaching  The  Word,  the  study  of  these 
sermons  must  bring  an  increased  under- 
standing of  his  Bible,  a  greater  enthu- 
siasm for  his  work,  a  higher  degree 
of  inspiration.  Spurgeon,  himself, 
was  a  student  of  the  preaching  of 
other  ministers.  As  he  once  said, 
"I  never  grow  tiredof  studying  the 
sermons  of  successful  preachers." 

"How  I  Do  Love  To  Preach 

the  old  Gospel  of  my  Lord  and 
Savior,"   declared   Spurgeon 
in  the  middle  of  one  of  his 
sermons.     Here  we  find  the 
guiding  power  of  his  life, 
his  love  of  service,   and 
one  of  the  secrets  of  his 
great    ministerial    suc- 
cess.     What   inspira- 
tion must  come  from 
the   prayerful  study 
of  the  messages  of 
such  a  man ! 


Stale . 


— AND  — 

How  to  Gain  It 

By  H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE 

An  expert  explanation  of  the  causes  and 
symptoms  of  all  nervous  troubles,  and 
simple,  direct  instructions  for  their  relief. 
The  cloud  of  mystery,  which  hides  this 
vital  subject  from  the  average  man  or 
woman,  is  blown  aside  by  this  enlighten- 
ing and  reassuring  book.  In  a  helpful 
and  sympathetic  way  the  author  explains 
health-giving  nerve  control  in  all  its 
phases.  He  shows  how  to  take  care  of 
your  nerves  and,  through  them,  preserve 
the  health  of  your  whole  body.  While 
the  book  is  written  in  popular  language, 
easily  understood,  it  teaches  principles 
based  on  sound  scientific  facts. 

THIS    BOOK    TELLS    YOU 

THINGS  YOU   NEED 

TO   KNOW 

The  signs  of  nerve  strain 
Habits  that  hurt  nerves 
How  to  overcome  worry 
Relief  from  melancholy 

Brain  fag  and  its  remedy 
How  to  banish  insomnia 

Freeing  yourself  from   irritability 
How  to  rise  above  timidity 

Getting  rid  of  nervous  indigestion 
Keeping  the  whole  system  well 
Relieving  nervous  headache 
How  to  regulate  your  diet 
Saving  wasted  energy 

How  to  exercise  mind  and  body 
Overcoming  imaginary  ills 
How  to  relax — and  why 
Importance  of  posture 

How  to  get  up  in  the  morning 
Daily  hygiene 

The  best  "spring  tonic" 

Bad  dreams  and  their  causes 
The  right  recreation 

and  dozens    more 

The  Judgment  of  a  High  Authority 

"An  immense  amount  of  practical  advice  that  is  both  sound 
and  scientific  and  in  agreement  with  latest  advances  in 
Neurology.  Ought  to  l>e  of  immense  help  in  a  general  way 
to  sufferers  from  nervous  troubles." — Isador  H.  Corial, 
M.U.,  Eminent  Neurologist,  Boston. 

One  of  the  Most  Practical  Books  of  the  Kind 

"I  think  it  one  of  the  most  practical  books  of  the  kind  1 
have  seen.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  it  to  some  of  my 
patients,  confident  thai  they  will  derive  benefit  from  it." — 
James  J.  Walsh,  M.D..  New  York. 

Only  $1. — Money  Back  Guaranty 

To  allow  for  the  widest  popular  distribution 
of  this  valuable  book,  the  price  has  been  set 
as  low  as  possible — $1.00;  postpaid,  $1.12. 
Co  to  your  bookstore  and  s>ct  the  book;  or 
send  the  coupon  attached,  with  pric  ■  ($1.12 
in  all),  and  we  will  mail  it  to  you.  If  it  docs 
not  thoroughly  satisfy,  return  it  and  your 
money  \\  ill  be  refunded. 

ORDER   ON   THIS   COUPON 

FUNK  it  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Dig.  8-0-19 

354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York. 
Please  send   me   NERVE   CONTROL  AND   HOW   TO 
GAIN    IT  by  H.  Addington   Bruce.    I  enclose  $1.12.    If 
unsatisfactory  1  may,  within  five  day--  alter  receipt,  return 
the  book  to  you  and  you  will  refund  my  money. 


Name 


Address. 
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|   The    Digest    School    Directory  Index: 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges,  the  announcements  of  which  appear  in  The 
Digest  during  August.  J  The  August  2nd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.      Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Bishop's  School La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orton  School Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  1).  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmount  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids  School Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College Norton,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Cons Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Moravian  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warren  ton,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warren  ton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Connl 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.   School    .Washington,   D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy So.  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,   Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Stearns  School Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy : Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  School Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  ...  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson   Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &   Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas   Springs   School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.   Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.    Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Stamford   Military  Acad Stamford,   Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,  111. 

Western  Mil.  Academy.  .    Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kelley  Mil.  Acad Burlington,  Kan. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper   Military   School Boonville,    Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy.  ..  .Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy  ..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah   Mil.   Academy Wenonah,   N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Inst Roswell,  N.  M. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst German  town,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Institute Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Perm  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.    Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .  .Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School .  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy .  .  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School Macon,  Ga. 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  Mo. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .Houghton,  Midi. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines  Socorro,  N.  M. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  I). 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Detroit  Coll.  of  Law Detroit,  Midi. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N.  .1. 

Mercer  Hospital  Training  School.  .  .  .Trenton,  N.J. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.   H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration ....  New  York  City 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  and  Day  School 

W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Goddard  Seminary Barre,  Vt. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford  Sch.  Rel.  Pedagogy.  .  .  Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Cat. 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.  Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics  ..New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.   Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Coll.  Phys.  Education Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music Chicago,  111. 

Centralizing  Sch.  of  Music Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111. 

No.  West  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce  ...  Chicago,  111. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School .  .  .  Chicago,  111. 

Technical  Normal  Sch Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  111. 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch.  .  .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory v.  .Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  of  Spoken  Word, 

Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Eng.  Cons,  of  Music.  : Boston,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Winsor  Training  School      Boston.  Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  School.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ .  .  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School.  .  .  .Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music .Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenasum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College . '. Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts.    Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  &  Train.  Sch.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of    Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Art  Painting  School Dubois,  Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  BACKWARD   CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elm  Hill  School Barre,  Mass. 

Hedley  School German  town.  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

Nortn-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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Significant  Facts 
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WHITE  TRUCKS 


They  have  much  the  largest  output  in  the  high 
grade  truck  field. 

They  were  the  trucks  with  which  transport  units 
in  the  French  Army  won  the  Croix  de  Guerre. 

They  were  adopted  as  the  standard  Class  A 
Truck  in  the  United  States  Army. 

They  have  the  largest  fleet  distribution  in  the 
United  States.  No  other  truck  maker  has  ever 
approached  the  ROLL  CALL  of  fleet  owners 
published  annually  by  The  White  Company. 

They  have  the  most  extensive  mileage  records 
—  exceeding  100,000,  200,000  and  300,000  miles. 

They  have  the  lowest  cost  of  operation  and  the 
highest  percentage  of  days  in  active  service,  as  far 
as  shown  in  any  comparative  records  known  to 
this  company. 


ill 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 
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RATIFICATION   WITH   RESERVATIONS"   PREDICTED 


THE  CONVICTION  of  a  largo  number  of  editors  that 
the  Treaty  and  Covenant  will  eventually  be  ratified 
with  "amendments"  or  "reservations"  or  '"interpreta- 
tions" has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  series  of  messages 
from  Republican  leaders  calling  for  "ratification  with  reserva- 
tions." A  month  ago  Mr.  Root  came  forward  with  his  reserva- 
tions. Ex-President  Taft,  who  has  been  stumping  the  country 
for  the  League,  and  who  has  been  considered  its  strongest 
champion  except  the  President  himself,  has  asked  League  op- 
ponents and  supporters  to  get  together  by  agreeing  to  ratify 
with  certain  "interpretations."  Mr.  Hughes  follows  suit  with 
his  own  list  of  reservations.  Thus  the  "Big  Three"  of  the 
Republican  party  outside  of  Congress  have  indicated  a  path  in 
which  it  would  be  easy  for  Republican  Senators  to  walk.  And 
Chairman  Hays,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee,  with 
an  eye  to  party  unity  and  party  success  in  1920,  also  advises 
Republican  Senators  to  accept  the  Treaty  with  certain  reserva- 
tions to  "safeguard  the  sovereignty  of  the  United  States  in  every 
particular."  Republican  Senators  have  allowed  themselves  to 
be  quoted  as  favoring  ratification  with  certain  reservations,  and 
influential  Republican  papers  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other  echo  this  demand  until  the  Philadelphia  North  American 
is  willing  to  stake  its  journalistic  reputation  on  the  prophecy, 
"There  Will  Be  Reservations,"  which  appears  in  an  editorial 
head-line.  Republican  Senators  are  said  to  have  told  the  Presi- 
dent that  the  Republicans  have  votes  enough  to  force  reservations 
through,  and  a  New  York  Times  correspondent  reports  that  the 
confidence  of  the  reservationists  is  bolstered  up  by  word  which 
Senator  Lodge  is  said  to  have  had  from  England  "that  both 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  agree  to  the  reservations  pro- 
posed pertaining  to  Article  X,  guaranteeing  territorial  integrity; 
the  Monroe  Doctrine;  purely  domestic  questions,  such  as  im- 
migration, the  tariff,  and  racial  equality;  and  America's  right 
to  withdraw  from  the  League  upon  two  years'  notice,  America 
to  determine  for  herself  if  her  obligations  to  the  League  have  been 
fulfilled."  While  some  predict  ratification  without  reserva- 
tion, it  is  worth  noting  that  even  among  fighters  for  undiluted 
ratification  there  are  doubts  about  their  own  success.  A  New 
York  World  correspondent  says  that  President  Wilson  may 
"ultimately  consent  to  make  easy  the  way  out  for  the  statesmen- 
politicians  and  accept  qualifications  that  do  not  change  the 
effect  of  the  document.  So  some  reservations  may  be  expected." 
Senator  Hitchcock  (Dem.,  Neb.),  who  is  leading  the  fight  for  the 
Treaty  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  is  quoted  by  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger  as  saying: 

"The  President  wants  the  Treaty  ratified  without  a  single 
change.  But  he  also  wants  to  get  the  Treaty  through.  Whether 
he  would  agree  to  having  reservations  made  if  he  could  not  se- 
cure its  ratification  otherwise  I  do  not  know." 

Seldom,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  the  leading  organ  of 
Republican  opinion,  has  an  idea  made  its  way  forward  more 


steadily  than  the  reservation  doctrine.  This,  it  holds,  is  because 
"it  seemed  to  offer  the  only  workable  plan  by  which  the  good 
in  the  Covenant  might  be  retained  and  its  evil  eliminated,  and 
at  the  same  time  took  the  Peace  Treaty  proper  out  of  peril." 
As  The  Tribune  notes,  "  Mr.  Root  camo  out  in  favor  of  it,  and 
quickly  the  plan  more  than  any  other  became  that  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Senate;  then  Mr.  Taft  fell  in  line,  and  now  Mr. 
Hughes  adds  the  weight  of  his  authority."  This  Republican 
paper  even  hears  that  President  Wilson  is  seriously  thinking  of 
"agreeing  to  it  as  offering  him  an  avenue  of  escape  from  an 
embarrassing  predicament,"  and  it  believes  that  "if  all  party 
pressure  were  lifted  and  personal  feuds  and  animosities  laid 
aside,  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  ratification  with  reser- 
vations would  go  through  by  practically  a  unanimous  vote." 
The  Tribune  adds: 

"The  idea  that  the  other  nations  would  reject  the  Avhole 
Treaty  if  we  appended  reservations  was  preached  for  a  few  days, 
but  did  not  have  vitality  enough  to  live  long.  The  other  Powers 
so  much  want  our  signature  to  any  sort  of  international  agree- 
ment that  they  will  not  cavil.  Business  can  go  forward  on  the 
assumption  that  the  other  Powers  will  tacitly  or  expressly  accept 
our  reservations." 

The  Philadelphia  North  American  (Rep.)  thinks  that  the  fear 
that  reservations  would  throw  the  whole  Treaty  back  to  the 
Peace  Conference,  "with  calamitous  consequences  of  confusion 
and  delay,"  was  disposed  of  once  for  all  "by  the  authoritative 
declaration  of  Elihu  Root": 

"This  reservation  and  these  expressions  of  understanding  are 
in  accordance  with  long-established  precedent  in  the  making  of 
treaties.  They  will  not  require  a  reopening  of  negotiations,  but 
if  none  of  the  other  signatories  expressly  objects  to  the  ratifica- 
tion with  such  limitations,  the  Treaty  stands  as  limited  between 
the  United  States  and  the  other  Powers." 

In  the  Middle  West  the  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.)  notes  the 
trend  toward  "ratification  with-  protective  exceptions,"  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.)  sees  "strong  likelihood  that  resolu- 
tions embodying  reservations  of  an  interpretative  character  will 
receive  support  from  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  constitut- 
ing a  majority  of  the  Senate,"  and  the  Grand  Rapids  Herald 
(Rep.)  "believes  that  when  the  Covenant  is  ratified,  America's 
signature  will  be  accompanied  by  candid  American  reservations 
which  will  see  to  it  that,  beyond  dispute,  our  'rights  as  a  free 
people'  remain  unimpaired  and  that  'our  honor  as  a  sovereign 
government'  is  not  left  to  the  vagaries  of  fortune." 

It  seems  to  the  Democratic  New  York  Times  that  in  adopt- 
ing the  slogan  "Ratification  with  Reservations"  Republican 
opponents  of  the  League  are  bringing  their  protests  against  the 
Covenant  and  the  Treaty  to  the  "vanishing  point."  After 
Messrs.  Root,  Taft,  Hughes,  and  Hays  have  spoken,  says 
The  Times,  the  Republican  attitude  may  be  deseribed  as  prac- 
tically amounting  to  this: 

"The  Republican  Senate  accepts  and  ratifies  the  Treaty  and 
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the  League  Covenant  because  it  does  not  dare  reject  them  or  by 
amendment  put  them  in  peril  of  rejection  by  other  signatory 
Powers.  But  since  the  Senate  has  made  such  a  prodigious  fuss 
over  tin-  Treaty  in  the  form  in  which  it  cam*'  from  the  Peace 
Council  and  the  hands  of  President  Wilson,  it  takes  the  liberty 
of  masking  its  surrender  by  interweaving  with  the  act  of  ratifica- 
tion certain  harmless  paraphrases  and  innocent  statements  of 
undisputed  facts.'' 

But  "reservationist"  editors  naturally  take  the  Taft  and 
Hughes  interpretations  much  more  seriously.  The  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier  ilnd.)  thinks  that  "Mr.  Taft  has  strengthened 
the  doubts  of  thousands  of  citizens  who  have  not  been  able  to 
convince  themselves  that  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of 
the  United  States  have  been  adequately  safeguarded."  The 
New  York  Evening  Sun  (Ind.)  actually  insists  that  Mr.  Taft  has 


Copyrighted  l)y  the  New  York  Herald  Oompany. 

THIS    MAY    BE    A    BETTER    GODDESS    THAN     LIBERTY — BUT    WE'LL 
HAVE  TO  BE  SHOWN. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

"wrecked"  the  League  "with  improvements  of  ruinous  weight 
and  extent,"  and  that  his  reservations  would  "so  completely 
transform  the  present  purport  and  effect  of  the  instrument  that 
they  amount  to  a  complete  rewriting  of  it."  What  the  Senate 
is  now  trying  to  do,  in  the  Chicago  Tribune's  (Rep.)  opinion,  "is 
to  prevent  trouble  for  the  United  States,  and  it  is  trying  to  do 
that  by  accepting  the  League  of  Nations  with  reservations 
which  preserve  distinctly  American  interests  and  tradition." 
Other  dailies  which  thoroughly  approve  of  Mr.  Taft's  plan  for 
"interpretations"  are  the  New  York  Globe  (Rep),  Charleston 
Mail  (Rep.),  Detroit  Free  Press  (Ind.),  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
(Rep.),  Chicago  Evening  Post  (Rep.),  Minneapolis  Journal 
(Rep.),  Cincinnati  Times-Star  (Rep.),  Tacoma  News-Tribune 
(Ind.),  St.  Paul  Dispatch  (Ind.),  and  Rochester  Post-Express 
Rep.). 
These  papers  do  not  forget  the  political  significance  of  the 
move  for  "ratification  with  reservations."  The  Cincinnati 
Times-Star,  owned  by  Charles  P.  Taft,  believes  that  "all  but  a 
lew  hotheads  like  Borah  and  Johnson  among  the  Republicans 
in  the  Senate  must  recognize  that  it  would  be  exceedingly  dan- 
gerous for  the  Republican  party  to  go  into  the  next  Presidential 
campaign  with  a  record  of  having  refused  compromise  as  to  the 
League  of  Nations  and  of  having  flatly  turned  down  the  Treaty 
of  Peace."  The  Independent  Tacoma  News-Tribune  is  also 
alive  to  the  political  side  of  the  issue,  tho  taking  a  non-partizan 
•  iew.  It  deplores  the  apparent  deadlock  at  the  capital,  a  dead- 
lock which  in  its  opinion    "means  a  slowing  up  of  our  industrial 


adjustment  at  a  critical  time,"  and  also  "means  that  other  na- 
tions will  get  into  the  world-trade  long  before  the  United  States." 
"A  compromise  growing  out  of  the  Taft  suggestions,  if  accept- 
able to  both  sides,  might,"  it  observes,  "take  the  question  out 
of  partizan  politics  and  might  point  a  way  out  of  a  political 
situation  that  is  fast  taking  on  the  aspect  of  a  blind  alley.''  And 
the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  thus  shows  how,  in  its  opinion,  a  common 
ground  might  be  created  "on  which  all  the  sincere-friends  of  the 
League  principle  without  any  element  of  political  feeling  or 
consideration  may  unite": 

"By  yielding  to  the  Taft  program  the  Republicans  will  not  be 
yielding  to  Air.  Wilson.  And  by  their  concurrence  with  the 
plan  the  supporters  of  the  Administration  would  not  be  yielding 
to  the  political  opponents  of  the  President  or  the  enemies  of  the 
League.  Could  any  more  plausible  basis  of  common  action  be 
conceived?" 

Editors  opposed  to  any  reservations  look  upon  the  state- 
ments of  the  Republican  leaders  as  being  based  primarily  on 
the  political  needs  of  their  party.  The  Jersey  City  Journal 
(Ind.)  says: 

"The  only  real  difference  in  their  various  recommendations 
lies  in  the  fact  that  Taft  is  most  anxious  to  save  the  League, 
while  the  chief  concern  of  both  Root  and  Hughes  is  to  save  the 
Republican  party  from  the  political  consequences  of  the  Senate 
blunders.  Taft,  too,  in  spite  of  his  genuine  interest  in  the 
League,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  political  danger  that  threatens 
Republicans  because  of  the  Senate's  Treaty  opposition." 

This  New  Jersey  paper  is  inclined  to  agree  with  President 
Wilson  that  there  is  "no  such  thing  as  a  harmless  reservation." 
and  it  calls  attention  to. Senator  Pittman's  (Dem.,  Nev.)  state- 
ment on  this  point: 

"If  we  change  the  language  of  this  contract  by  amendment  or 
reservation  we  may  not  think  that  the  change  of  language  con- 
stitutes any  change  of  substance,  and  yet,  no  matter  what  the 
change  is,  the  other  contracting  party  must  agree  as  we  agree, 
or  it  does  not  change  the  substance  of  the  contract.  Otherwise 
it  is  not  a  contract.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  reservation 
that  we  can  place  in  this  Treaty  that  does  not  necessitate  a 
renegotiation  and  reconsideration  of  every  contract  power." 

It  is  hard  for  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  (Ind.)  "to  see  where 
the  Treaty  would  have  its  value  if  every  country  concerned  rati-* 
fled  it  'with  reservations' — said  reservations  all  being  different 
and  all  relating  to  the  pet  clauses  insisted  upon  by  other  coun- 
tries. The  only  result  would  be  confusion  worse  confounded  and 
very  probably  a  condition  requiring  a  further  peace  con- 
ference." And  the  New  York  World  (Dem.)  argues  similarly 
against  "Tinkering  the  Treaty": 

"This  is  no  ordinary  treaty  which  permits  the  easy  renewal 
of  negotiations  for  minor  modifications.  It  was  signed  at  Ver- 
sailles by  the  representatives  of  twenty-seven  governments,  and 
these  governments  must  all  be  consulted  if  changes  of  any  kind 
are  made  by  the  United  States  Senate.  If  there  are  amend- 
ments, if  there  are  reservations  of  obligation,  if  there  are  inter- 
pretations that  modify  an3;r  of  the  clauses,  it  is  no  longer  the 
Treaty,  so  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned,  which  Germany 
signed  at  Versailles  and  ratified  at  Weimar.  It  will  be  a  new 
convention  that  must  be  renegotiated  with  German y  and  with 
all  the  Powers  that  participated  in  the  signing  of  the  original 
treaty." 

It  seems  to  the  Duluth  Herald  (Ind.)  that  the  proposed  reser- 
vations are  all  harmless  enough,  except  as  they  affect  Article  X 
of  the  League  Covenant.  Of  the  suggestions  to  wreaken  or  limit 
our  obligations  under  that  article,  it  says: 

"Article  X  is  the  League  of  Nations.  It  is  the  Peace  Con- 
ference changed  from  a  temporary  organization  to  a  permanent 
league  in  order  that  its  decrees  may  be  enforced  and  not  Left  mere 
idle  words  on  lifeless  parchment.  It  is  as  vital  that  it  be  rati- 
fied as  it  is  that  the  Peace  Treaty  itself  be  ratified.  And  to  ratify 
it,  and  then  to  destroy  ratification  of  all  meaning  by  the  weasel 
words'  of  the  proposed  resolution  of  reservation,  is  a  cheap  and 
tawdry  trick,  utterly  unworthy  of  the  Republican  party,  and 
certainly  unworthy  of  America." 
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— Orr  in  tin1  Chicago  Tribuni 


CAN  HE  GET     KM    TOGETHER? 

—  Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial-Appeal, 
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But  even  tho  it  considers  the  proposed  reservations  harmless 
and  meaningless,  the  Paterson  Press- Guardian  (Ind.)  is  still 
quite  out  of  patience  with  them.  It  holds  that  "'Article  X  of 
•  the  League  could  not  in  itself  draw  the  United  States  into  a 
war  unless  Congress  first  consented  to  such  a  course,"  and  for 
that  reason  the  adoption  of  the  four  Hughes  reservations  "like 
practically  all  of  those  proposed  by  Mr.  Root  and  Mr.  Taft, 
would  be  superfluous  and  would  automatically  place  the  Senate. 
in  a  ridiculous  position,  when  their  tinkering  is  placed  under 
the  search-light  of  intelligent  scrutiny." 

An  examination  of  the  reservations  proposed  by  the  various 
Republican  leaders  shows  a  striking  similarity.  In  his  letter 
to  Senator  Lodge,  Elihu  Root  recommended  the  refusal  of  our 
assent  to  Article  X,  the  assertion  of  our  right  to  withdraw  from 
the  League  after  two  years'  notice,  and  the  declaration  of  our 
unimpaired  right  to  maintain  without  any  outside  interpreta- 
tions our  traditional  attitude  toward  purely  American  ques- 
tions. Later  Chairman  Hays  issued  a  statement  declaring  that 
in  ratifying  the  Treaty  and  the  Covenant  Republicans  should 
insist  on  reservations  which  "must  safeguard  the  sovereignty 
of  the  United  States  in  every  particular;  must  guarantee  the 
Monroe1  Doctrine  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt;  must  either 
eliminate  Article  X  entirely  or  so  modify  it  that  our  own  Con- 
gress shall  be  morally  as  well  as  legally  free  after  a  specified 
period  to  decide  when  and  where  and  to  what  extent  our  soldiers 
shall  be  employed;  must  retain  our  full  control  of  immigration, 
tariff,  and  all  other  purely  domestic  policies,  and  must  provide 
full  right  to  withdraw  from  the  League  at  any  time  without 
hindrance  or  conditions  of  any  kind,  upon  giving  suitable 
notice."  Ex-President  Taft  explained  in  a  letter  to  Chairman 
Hays  that  tho  he  personally  would  prefer  the  ratification  of  the 
Treaty  as  it  stands,  he  does  not  believe  that  the  necessary 
Republican  votes  for  ratification  can  be  secured  "except  by 
relieving  their  consciences  through  reassuring  interpretations 
of  the  League,  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  likely  to  be 
accepted  without  further  negotiations  and  conference  and  delay, 
by  the  other  nations  who  dictated  the  peace."  Mr.  Taft  hopes 
the  suggestions  for  interpretations  which  he  has  formulated 
"will  suggest  a  basis  of  agreement  between  the  Democrats  and 
sufficient   Republicans   to  ratify  the   Treaty."     His   object,   he 


says,  "is  'hat  of  securing  a  ratification  of  the  Treaty,  a  freeing 
of  the  Republican  party  from  the  burden  of  defeating  the 
Treaty,  and  the  removal  of  its  issues  from  the  next  political 
campaign."  Tho  the  Taft  interpretations  are  not  set  forth 
in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Hays — the  publication  of  which  was  declared 
by  the  writer  to  be  unauthorized — the  Associated  Press  pre- 
sents their  substance  briefly  as  follows: 

"1.  That  upon  two  years'  notice  the  United  States  could 
cease  to  be  a  member  of  the  League  without  having  the  League 
pass  upon  whether  she  had  fulfilled  all  her  obligations  under  the 
Covenant. 

"2.  That  self-governed  colonies  and  dominions  could  not  be 
represented  on  the  League  Council  at  the  same  time  with  the 
mother  government,  or  be  included  in  any  of  those  clauses  where 
the  parties  to  the  dispute  are  excluded  from  its  settlement. 

"3.  That  the  functioning  of  the  Council  under  Article  X 
shall  be  advisory  only,  and  that  each  member  shall  be  left  free 
to  determine  questions  of  war  in  its  own  way,  the  decision  of 
the  United  St.ites  resting  with  Congress. 

"4.  That  differences  between  the  nations  regarding  immigra- 
tion, the  tariff,  and  other  domestic  questions  shall  not  be  left 
to  the  League  for  settlement. 

"5.  That  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  to  be  reserved  for  adminis- 
tration by  the  United  States. 

"6..  That  the  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw 
unconditionally  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  or  at  least  to  terminate 
then  her  obligations  under  Article  X." 

The  last  Republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency  outlined 
his  "reservations"  in  a  letter  to  Senator  Hale  (Rep.  Me.).  Air. 
Hughes  put  his  suggestion-,  in  the  form  of  a  Senate  resolution, 
which  may  be  reduced  to  these  brief  declarations: 

1.  Any  nation  may  withdraw  from  the  League  on  two  years' 
notice,  but  without  release  from  any  debt  or  liability  incurred 
during  membership. 

2.  Purely  domestic  questions,  like  immigration  and  the  tariff, 
shall  not  come  under  the  League's  jurisdiction. 

3.  The  United  States  shall  not  relinquish  its  traditional 
attitude  toward  purely  American  questions  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine,  which  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  League's 
jurisdiction. 

4.  Under  Article  X  the  United  States  shall  assume  no  obliga- 
tion involving  the  use  of  its  Army  or  Xavy  unless  action  is 
authorized  by  Congress. 
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"SOMKDIMES   I  VONDER  IF   I   VASN'T  CHXJST  A  I.KETLF.  TOO  THOHOl  '  l- 

— Sykes  i ii  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


Mil  IK    AT   THE    SI/.K    OF   THAT    FIRST   STEP. 

— Burtt  in  tlie  Knoxville  Journal  and  Tribune. 


STUMPED:    SAD    OUTLOOK   FOR    THE    TEUTON    TRADER. 


THE  ADO  ABOUT  THE  FRENCH  TREATY 


A" 


(J  RE  AT  BEATING  OF  TOM-TOMS"  accom- 
panied by  "a  number  of  amazing  verbal  somersaults, 
remarks  a  Michigan  editor  listed  as  independent 
in  politics,  has  lately  arisen  in  the  ranks  of  Republican  orators 
and  newspapers  over  the  proposed  Treaty  of  Great  Britain, 
the  United  States,  and  France,  whereby  the  two  former  promise 
to  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter  in  case  she  is  the  victim 
of  an  unprovoked  act  of  aggression  by  Germany.  The  treaty 
is  "merely  a  oledge  that  we  will  do  again  what  we  found  it 
necessary  to  do  before,"  protests  this  editor,  who  seems  quite  as 
much  annoyed  as  do  many  of  his  frankly  Democratic  con- 
temporaries that  so  much  fuss  should  be  made  over  such  a  small 
matter.  In  the  meantime  the  fuss  continues.  The  Wash- 
ington correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  expresses 
the  opinion  that  opposition  is  coming  from  three  quarters,  which 
may  account  for  the  very  lively  and  mixed  nature  of  the  dis- 
cussion. According  to  this  stanch  anti-Administration  author- 
ity, the  three  varieties  of  objectors  are: 

'The  Borah  'irreconcilables,'  who  are  opposed  to  any  'en- 
tangling alliances';  the  friends  of  the  League,  such  as  Senator 
Nbrris,  who  thinks  that  the  Franco-American  pact  amounts 
to  a  declaration  the  League  is  ineffective,  and  the  Senators  very 
friendly  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  hut  who  are  opposed  to 
the  intertwining  of  the  Franco-American  Treaty  with  the 
League  of  Nations  and  the  subjection  of  its  approval  to  the 
League  Council." 

Press  comment  supporting  the  "irreconcilables "  does  not 
seem  to  be  as  copious  or  upstanding  as  on  previous  occasions 
when  the  matter  of  the  Treaty  was  up  for  discussion.  Even 
the  New  York  Sun,  which  has  developed  into  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's 
bitterest  critics,  half-way  deserts  its  guns  in  a  eolumn-and-a-half 
editorial  whose  conclusion  is  the  not  very  hostile  statement  that 
the  Franco-American  Treaty's  "sophisticated  provisions  re- 
quire the  same  close  scrutiny  and  deliberate  attention  which  the 

Senate  is  bestowing  upon  the  Treaty  of  Peace."  The  Chicago 
Tribune  (Rep.)  objects  thai  America  ought,  at  least,  to  have 
secured  a  "recognized  and  particular  obligation  in  reciprocity." 

A  suitable  "obligation,"  suggests  this  authority,  would  be 
England's  guaranty  to  bar  trouble  from  our  shores  with  her 
Meet    in    case    necessity    arose      As    objectors    of    the   second,    or 


Senator  Norris,  class,  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.),  the  Detroit 
Journal  (Ind.),and  the  Houston  Chronicle  (Dem.),  findfau  It  with 
the  Treaty  because  "it  seems  to  cast  doubt  on  the  workability 
of  that  very  League  of  Nations  which  we  have  done  so  much  to 
create."  This  objection  is  converted  into  the  Treaty's  greatest 
virtue  by  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  brings  unexpected  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  Administration  in  the  shape  of  a  strong  in- 
dorsement of  the  measure.  Not  all  of  the  arguments  set  forth 
in  favor  of  it,  however,  may  be  palatable  to  the  Democratic 
advocates  of  the  new  alliance.     According  to  The  Tribune: 

"The  French  Treaty,  taken  in  connection  with  the  similar 
Treaty  ratified  by  Great  Britain,  means  a  conjunction  of  power 
that  will  put  vitality  into  the  League.  The  three  nations,  re- 
sponsible to  themselves,  to  the  world,  and  to  the  future,  will 
together,  functioning  as  much  as  possible  through  the  League, 
be  able,  unless  false  to  themselves  and  to  their  high  responsibility, 
to  insure  a  peace  of  justice  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  is  no 
other  way. 

"The  union  of  the  three  nations  will  mean  that  to  the  wish 
to  do  right  will  be  wedded  the  ability  to  enforce  right 

"There  is  discussion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  French  Treaty  is 
compatible  with  the  League  of  Nations  idea.  There  is  not  only 
compatibility,  but  a  closer  relation.  The  French  Treaty  is  the 
fulfilment  of  the  Covenant — more  than  a  fulfilment,  a  veritable 
life  spirit  breathed  into  its  torpid  body." 

"The  treaty  guaranteeing  to  Frai  ee  immediate  military  assis- 
tance by  the  United  States  in  case  of  unprovoked  aggression  by 
Germany  is  an  integral  part  of  the  great  settlement  al  Versailles," 
declares  the  New  York  Evening  Post  (Ind.),  for  once  in  substan- 
tial agreement  with  the  Republican  Tribune.  "The  Treaty  is 
designed  to  further  the  development  of  the  League  into  an 
effective  instrument  for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the 
world."  Under  the  circumstances,  "it  is  pretty  hard  to  see  how 
the  United  States  and  England  can  do  anything  else  than  stand 
by  France  in  imposing  on  Germany  the  peace  of  Europe,"  thinks 
the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.),  oneof  the  most  outspoken 
proponents  of  the  new  alliance.  France  abuts  on  the  German 
frontier,  so  the  argument  runs,  and  therefore — 

"An  assault  on  France  is  a  direct  challenge  to  all  the  countries 
that  have  joined  in  making  the  Treaty,  and  the  way  to  forestall 
that  challenge  should  it  ever  come  forth  again  is  to  serve  notice 
on  Germany  at  once  that  a  violation  of  the  Treaty  is  a  declara- 
tion of  war  against    every  nation  that  is  a  party  to  the  Treaty." 
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WHY  THE  NEGRO  APPEALS  TO  VIOLENCE 

MA.CLAY  IIOVXK.  Illinois  stale  Attorney,  reports  thai 
"  large  quantities  of  firearms,  deadly  weapons,  ami  am- 
munition" were  stored  by  negroes  in  Chicago's  Black 
Belt,  thai  negroes  had  been  "arming  themselves  for  months" 
before  the  recent  "race  war"  began*,  thai  an  outbreak  of  negro 
violence  in  Chicago  had  been  "planned  for  July  I."  and  thai 
"a.  secret  organization"  is  counseling  the  negroes  "to  obtain 
what  they  regard  as  social  equality,  by  Force  if  necessary." 
Unless  Mr.  Hoyne  is  mistaken,  something  altogether  new  has 
developed  in  the  negroes'  psychology.  For  years  they  pinned 
their  faith  to  the  spelling-book,  then  for  years  they  pinned  it  to 
the  bank-book;  now,  as  if  convinced  that  neither  education  nor 
material  prosperity  could  advance  their  cause,  they  appear  to 
be  putting  their  trusl  in  brute  strength.  They  will  fight.  In 
Washington's  "race  war  "  negroes  were  frequently  the  aggressors. 
So  also  in  Chicago.  This  "changed  attitude,"  as  a  Chicago 
negro  puis  it,  would  seem  to  have  been  the  underlying  cause  of 
the  Chicago  riots,  tho  Mr.  Hoyne  informs  the  New  York 
American  that  they  came  about  thus: 

"  First  Cause.-  City  Hall  organization  leaders,  black  and  white, 
have  catered  to  the  vicious  elements  of  the  negro  race  for  the 
last  six  years,  teaching  them  that  law  is  a  joke  and  the  police 
can  be  ignored  if  they  bave  political  backing.  The  decent  colored 
element  is  as  much  incensed  as  whites  at  catering  to  colored 
gamblers  and  panderers. 

"Negro  politicians  have  even  threatened  the  discharge  of  white 
police  officers  who  made  arrests  of  Favored  and  protected  black 
grafters. 

"Second  Cause. — The  continued  enormous  importation  from 
the  South  of  ignorant  negroes,  who,  on  arriving  here,  listened  to 
these  teachings  and  have  thrown  off  all  restraint. 

"  Third  Cause. — Insufficient  housing  for  increased  negro  pop- 
ulation. The  negroes  have  invaded  many  residence  districts 
hitherto  confined  to  whites. 

"  Remcdi/. — Immediate  increase  of  police  force,  declaring  of 
martial  law,  and  searching-  of  buildings  in  Black  Belt  and  remov- 
ing firearms,  deadly  weapons,  and  ammunition  now  stored 
there  in  large  quantities. 

"There  should  he  some  scheme  of  segregation,  to  which  a 
majority  of  negroes  will  themselves  consent. 

"Race  feeling,  when  once  engendered  into  a  district,  does  not 
die  out. 

"In  Chicago  both  races  are  now  tremendously  inflamed  and 
the  situation  is  serious." 

LikeAvise  tracing  the  more  immediate  causes  of  the  race  war, 
Dr.  Willis  X.  Iluggins,  a  teacher  in  the  Chicago  public  schools 
and  editor  of  a  colored  weekly,  writes  in  the  Xew  York  Tribune: 

"The  basis  of  the  trouble  is  this:  The  large  employers  of 
labor  who  lured  my  people  to  the  North  with  high  wages  and 
the  city  of  Chicago  itself  have  been  derelict  in  providing  housing 
accommodations  for  them. 

"It  is  impossible  to  put  80,000  people  where  50,000  lived 
before  in  utter  congestion. 

"Politicians  who  wanted  to  be  sure  of  their  political  futures 
have  not  looked  with  displeasure  upon  the  crowding  of  un- 
people into  a  given  district  so  that  85  per  cent,  of  their  vote 
might  invariably  be  safely  held  under  control. 

"Unscrupulous  landlords  and  real-estate  dealers  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  shortage  of  houses  to  gouge  my  people,  both 
when  they  rent  and  when  they  buy.  My  people  in  Chicago 
always  have  to  pay  $5  and  up  in  excess  of  what  white  tenants 
have  paid,  and  that,  too,  minus  the  care  of  the  building  and 
grounds  that  was  given  to  white  tenants.  Negro  real-estate 
agents  have  been  as  instrumental  in  bringing  this  situation  about 
as  white  agents  have. 

"Few  of  my  people  have  moved  into  white  blocks  for  the 
sheer  braggadocio  of  being  in  such  a  community.  They  have 
moved  in  because  white  people  were  willing:  to  sell  or  rent, 
because  they  wanted  to  avoid  the  congestion  in  the  Second 
Ward,  and,  lastly,  because  they  are  American  citizens." 

But,  while  much  light  is  shed  upon  the  Chicago  riots  by  such 
testimony  as  this  of  Mr.  Hoyne  and  Dr.  Huggins — that  is,  in 


so  far  as  their  more  immediate  causes  are  concerned  i'  remains 
to  determine  whether  the  idea,  of  advancing  negro  interests  by 
recourse  to  violence  was  not  an  underlying  cause  from  the  first. 
The    Chicago    Defender,    edited    by    and    for    negroes,    frankl; 

admits   that,  if   was: 

"The  younger  generation  of  Mack  men  are  not  content  to 
move  along  the  line  of  least  resistance,  as  did  their  sires.  .  .  . 
We  have  little  Bympathy   with   lawlessness,   whether  those  guilty 

of  it  he  black  or  while.  [Jul  it  can  not  he  denied  that  we  have 
much  in  justification  of  our  changed  attitude.  .  .  .   Industrially, 

our  position   has  been    benefited    by   the  war.     Socially   it    ha 
grown  decidedly  worse.     On  all  sides  we  have  been  made  to  feel 

the  humiliating  pressure  of  the  white  man'-  prejudice.  In 
Washington  it  was  a  case  of  '  teaching  us  our  place.'  I  n  ( 'hicago, 
it  was  a  case  of  limiting  pur  sphere  to  metes  and  bounds  that  hail 

neit  her  the  sa  net  ion  of  law  nor  of  sound  common  sense.  In  bo  I  h 
cases    we    resented    the   assumption.       Hence    the    race  riots." 

Dr. .).  ( !.  Robinson,  a,  presiding  elder  of  t  he  African  Methodist 

Episcopal  Church,  refers  to  the  negro's  resolve  to  win  equality, 
by  force  if  necessary,  in  a,  letter  written  from  Chattanooga, 
Teiin..  to  President  Wilson  and  containing  the  following  signif- 
icant paragraphs: 

"Mr.  President,  1  recall  the  Nth  day  of  March.  1918,  when 
as  spokesman  of  a  committee  representing  the  bishops  and  mem- 
bership of  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  church  I  presented 
to  your  Excellency  the  pledge  of  loyalty  and  outlined  the  griev- 
ances of  t  he  twelve  million  negroes  in  t  he  United  States.  |  recall 
with  vivid  recollections  your  great  and  masterly  reply  to  my 
address.      Among  other  things  you  said: 

"I  have  always  known  that  the  negro  has  been  unjustly 
and  unfairly  dealt  with;  your  people  have  exhibited  a  degree 
of  loyalty  and  patriotism  that  should  command  the  admiration 
of  the  whole  nation.  In  the  present  conHict  your  race  has  rallied 
to  the  nation's  call,  and  if  there  has  been  any  evidence  of  slacker- 
ism  manifested  by  negroes  the  same  has  no),  reached  Washington. 
"Great  principles  of  righteousness  are  won  by  hard  lighting, 
and  they  are  attained  by  slow  degrees.  With  thousands  of  your 
sons  in  1he  camps  and  in  France,  out  of  this  conflict  you  must 
expect  nothing  less  than  the  enjoyment  of  full  citizenship  rights 
—the  same  as  are  enjoyed  by  every  other  citizen.' 

"Under  the  plea  for  democracy  emphasized  by  you  as  by  no 
other  man  in  the  world  400,000  negroes  went  undismayed  and 
helped  to  win  the  war. 

"  T  went  into  six  States  and  during  great  religious  revivals 
and  in  great  Liberty  Bond  and  War-Savings  Stamp  drives  I 
told  my  people  that  Mr.  Wilson  gave  us  the  assurance  that  full 
democracy  will  be  enjoyed  by  all  Americans;  we  rolled  up  our 
share  of  money,  etc.,  to  prosecute  the  war. 

"1  fear,  Mr.  President,  before  the  negroes  of  this  country 
again  will  submit  to  many  of  tho  injustices  which  we  have  suf- 
fered in  this  country,  the  white  man  will  have  to  kill  more  of 
them  than  the  combined  number  of  soldiers  that  were  slain 
in  the  great  world-war." 

The  publication  of  this  letter  while  the  race  war  in  Chicago 
was  at  its  height  might  be  taken  as  indicative  that  the  writer 
put  a  somewhat  broad  interpretation  upon  the  President's 
phrase,  "full  citizenship  rights."  Where  does  citizenship  begin'.' 
Where  doe;'  it  leave  off?  Does  it  imply  social  equality  as  well  as 
political  equality?  The  Chicago  Tribune  believes  not,  and  reads 
the  negroes  a  lecture.  At  the  time  of  the  riots  precipitated  by 
black  soldiers  early  in  the  Avar,  The  Tribune  told  negroes  to  see 
that  that  sort  of  thing  stopt  immediately.  Moreover,  it  told 
them  that  brilliant  behavior  during  the  Avar  would  tend  to 
advance  the  negro  cause.  Now,  when  brilliant  behavior  is 
succeeded  by  what  it  looks  upon  as  a  hopeless  struggle  to  win 
social  equality  by  violence,  The  Tribune  denounces  the  "changed 
attitude"  among  negroes  and  deckwes: 

"We  are  swiftly  getting  to  the  point  where  our  thoughtful 
colored  fellow  citizens  must  look  the  facts  in  the  face.  There 
will  be  no  political  injustice.  There  will  be  social  differences. 
They  need  not  be  unjust.  They  do  exist,  and  they  will.  The 
thinking  negroes  must  use  their  influence  with  their  race.  They 
must  realize  the  facts  and  conditions.  The  race  problem  will 
not  be  settled  by  these  outbursts,  nor  by  expedient  adjustments 
brought  about  by  military  forces.  The  enduring  settlement 
will  come  only  out  of  agreement." 
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WHY    SHOES   COST   MORE 

WOODEN  SHOES  will  go  clattering  along  the  side- 
walks of  Broadway  and  Fifth  Avenue  in  1020.  predicts 
a  New  York  shoe  manufacturer,  while  a  letter-carrier 

tells  a  newspaper  reporter  that  if  the  price  of  footwear  goes  up 
again,  "my  shoe  budget  will  either  be  doubled  or  I  will  request 


CIVILIZATION. 

— Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

permission  to  wear  one-buckle  sandals."  Two  years  ago  this 
man,  who  earns  $27  a  week  and  needs  comfortable,  well-made 
shoes,  "paid  $3  for  to-day's  $6  and  to-morrow's  $8  and  $10 
shoes."  "  Prices  of  shoes  are  high  enough  to  send  chills  down  the 
spine  of  fathers,"  and  yet,  as  an  Arkansas  editor  notes,  "the 
shoemen  in  convention  assembled  have  announced  that  prices 
must  go  higher."  The  newspapers  tell  of  prospective  advances 
for  the  fall  and  winter  of  from  10  to  100  per  cent,  or  from  $3  to 
$6  a  pair.  An  Evening  World  reporter  pins  a  leading  New  York 
shoe-retailer  down  with  the  question:  "What  will  be  the  cost 
next  fall  of  a  pair  of  shoes  which  now  cost  the  public  $12?" 
And  this  is  the  answer:  "Anywhere  from  $10  to  $20,  and  the 
same  ratio  of  increase  will  apply  to  all  grades  of  footwear." 
Since  we  all  wear  shoes,  and  since  the  idea  of  wearing  sandals 
or  wooden  shoes  does  not  seem  to  appeal  to  most  people,  editors 
find  in  such  a  shoe  price  situation  as  this  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tressing  phases  of  the  High  .Cost  of  Living.  Some  accept  the 
facts  with  resignation,  others  bitterly  attack  the  shoe  "profiteer." 
If  that  advance  in  shoe  prices  "threatened  by  the  profiteers" 
goes  into  effect  this  fall,  declares  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  "the 
United  states  Government  will  have  written  itself  down  as  a 
failure  in  so  far  as  its  power  to  protect  the  people  from  despoilers 
is  concerned."     And  it  goes  on  wrathfully: 

"The  cost  of  footwear  to-day  is  at  outrageous  heights,  with 
no  valid  reason.  Hides  were  never  more  plentiful,  the  army 
demand  lias  been  cut  to  a  minimum,  and  t  he-export  business  has 
not  yet  set  in  to  any  great  extent.  Increased  wages  are  not  to 
blame.  In  the  past  four  years  shoe  workers'  pay-rolls  have  in- 
creased only  32  per  cent.,  while  the  product  of  their  labor  has 
gone  up  300  per  cent,  and  more. 

"There   must    be  no  further  increase  in   the  cost   of  shoes.      If 

necessary,  the  Qovernmenl  should  commandeer  e\  erj  hide  in  t  he 
country,  put  an  embargo  on  the  export  of  foot  wear,  and  take  every 

other  possible  step  under  its  constitutional  powers 


"Dangerous  diseases  require  drastic  remedies  and  profiteering 
has  become  a  most  dangerous  disease  in  America.  If  we  must 
shatter  every  packing-house  in  America  in  order  to  get  hides  for 
shoes  at  reasonable  prices,  let  that  be  done.  If  it  is  necessary 
to  drive  every  middleman  out  of  business  to  cut  down  the  pri<-<  s 
of  the  finished  products,  let's  do  that." 

More  philosophical  but  far  from  cheerful  is  the  comment  of 
the  San  Antonio  Light.      There  is  "no  relief  in  sight" — 

"Most  certainly  the  price  of  shoes  will  be  based  for  a  long, 
long  time  on  the  price  of  leather,  and  so  long  as  live  stock  is  high, 
the  supply  short,  and  people  economizing  on  meat  because  it  is 
too  high,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of  leather  and  high  prices  for 
shoes.  No  satisfactory  substitute  for  leather  has  ever  been 
marketed  in  America.  .  .  .  Unless  a  substitute  can  be  found 
which  is  cheaper  and  equally  as  serviceable,  Ave  appear  destined 
to  pay  more  and  more  for  our  shoes  with  the  coining  years." 

Senator  Capper,  of  Kansas,  who  says  one-third  of  his  corre- 
spondence has  to  do  with  the  High  Cost  of  Living,  finds  his  con- 
stituents especially  alarmed  over  the  cost  of  shoes  and  clothing 
So  he  has  written  to  the  Boston  Shoe  mid  Leather  Reporter  for 

information  about  profiteering,  prices,  and  costs  in  making  and 
selling  shoes.  The  reply  of  The  Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter  takes 
the  shape  of  a  long  and  detailed  statement  denying  profiteering, 
and  explaining  why  prices  are  so  high.  The  editor  of  this  leather- 
trade  organ  points  out  that  the  ordinaiy  operation  of  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  does  not  hold  in  the  leather  industry: 

"Cattle  are  not  raised  or  slaughtered  for  their  hides,  which 
result  incidentally  in  quantities  determined  by  the  sales  of  beef. 
It  happens  to  be  a  fact  beyond  the  control  of  the  tanners  and 
shoe  manufacturers  that  during  many  years  past  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  has  decreased  while  the  per  capita  con- 
sumption of  leather  has  increased.  There  are  many  foods  other 
than  beef,  but  until  comparatively  recently  then  was  no  alterna- 
tive for  leather.  Here  we  have  a  peculiar  commodity  the  raw 
material  for  making  which  does  not  respond  with  larger  sup- 
lies  under  greater  demand." 

The  Reporter  quotes  government  figures  showing  that  the 
number  of  cattle  in  this  country  have  decreased  during  the  last 
thirty  years  in  proportion  to  the  population.  Thirty  years  ago 
"there  was  nearlv  one  animal  for  each  inhabitant":    when  the 


OUR   1)  '.  11. V    BREAD. 

— Satterfleld  for  tjie  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association. 

war  broke  out  "there  was  not  much  better  than  half  a  head  for 
each  person."  The  Avar  stimulated  cattle-raising  greatly  while 
there  was  also  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  hides  and  skins, 
but  The  Reporter  shows  that  "the  war-demand  at  home  and 
abroad,  added  to  the  great  domestic  consumption,  accounted  for 
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any  surplus  of  hides  and  leather  which  could  have  resulted  from 
the  increase  in  the  kill  of  cattle  and  imports  Of  hides."  Il  is 
noted  that  prices  of  hides  have  practically  doubled  since  I  he 
lifting  Of  the  government  price-restrictions  which  were  in  force 
at  the  time  6f  the  signing  of  the  armistice.  Explaining  the 
expected  further  advance  in  shoe  prices,  The  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter  says  that  "the  I  locks  of  hides  and  skins  throughoul  (lie 
world  are   known   to   be   insufficient,"    while   the  demand    will    be 

abnormal,  especially  in  Europe.     In  fact, 

"Perhaps  the  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  lower 
prices  for  shoes  is  the  fact  that  the  most  extreme  prices  quoted 
in  our  domestic  markets  look  cheap  to  European  buyers.  It 
would  be  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  if  the  American 
public  could  be  informed  that  shoes  have  been  selling  for  $25 
and  $30  tor  many  long  months  in  Continental  Europe.  The 
equalizing  process  following  peace  and  the  resumption  of  free 
trading  should  have  the  effect  of 
lowering  shoe  prices  abroad  while 
correspondingly  raising  them  in 
the  United  States." 

Then  there  is  the  advance  in 
labor  costs,  which  is  set  at  from 
60  to  100  per  cent,  in  shoe  man- 
ufacturing since  1914.  In  deny- 
ing the  charge  of  profiteering, 
this  leather-trade  writer  explains 
that  while  the  packers  did  raise 
the  prices  of  their  hides  and 
skins  rapidly,  "they  did  not  go 
to  the  extreme  of  holding  their 
stocks  at  prohibitive  rates,"  and 
"furthermore  they  have  not  de- 
manded more  than  the  rates  de- 
termined by  transactions  in  the 
world's  markets."  There  has 
been  no  "artificial  manipulation 
or  cornering  of  the  markets,"  we 
are  told,  and  "as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  departments  of  our  industry, 
from  the  tanner  to  the  retail  shoe 
dealer,  have  fought  against  the 
abnormal  advances  which  have 
been  forced  upon  the  trade  by 
strenuous  conditions."  The  fact  is  emphasized  that  "thus  far 
the  highest  rates  asked  for  shoes  are  below  the  latest  prices  charged 
for  leather,  and  the  highest  quotations  for  leather  are  similarly 
not  up  to  a  parity  with  the  cost  of  hides  and  skins."  And  the 
writer  asserts  his  belief  that  "retail  shoe  merchants  are  making 
smaller  profits  than  dealers  in  other  lines  of  merchandise." 

The  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat  quotes  several  authorities  in  the 
shoe  and  leather  trade  Avho  account  for  "the  soaring  price  of 
leather"  by  declaring  that  European  buyers  of  both  hides  and 
live  stock  are  keeping  up  prices  in  this  country.  A  Chicago 
wholesale  shoe-dealer  emphasizes  the  cost  of  handling,  having 
told  a  newspaper  man  "that  he  was  wearing  a  pair  of  shoes 
Avhich  cost  $6.75  at  the  factory,  but  which  after  the  jobber's 
expenses  and  profit  and  the  retailer's  expenses  and  profit  would 
retail  for  $12."  The  Globe-Democrat  does  not  think  that  these 
explanations  cover  the  situation.  It  notes  reports  that  millions 
of  hides  have  been  accumulating  in  Russia  and  South  America 
because  of  lack  of  transportation,  and  calls  for  the  utilization 
of  our  new  merchant  marine  to  make  these  hides  available  for 
consumers.  Other  editors  also  remain  unconvinced  by  the  ex- 
planations from  the  leather  trade.  The  New  York  World,  for 
instance,  note?  advertisements  of  thousands  of  pairs  of  shoes  for 
export  priced  at  from  $1.80  to  $5.75.  and  comments: 

"Taken  in  connection  with  increased  profits  reported  by  shoe- 
making  firms,  the  export  figures  suggest  inescapable  alternatives. 
Either  these  shoes  are  of  a  quality  that  will  do  American  trade 
no  good  abroad,  or  people  at  home  are  paying  too  much." 


1 


OUR    PEACEABLE    PACIFIC    FLEET 

THERE  EVEN  WAS  a  better-named  body  of  war-ships 

than  our  new  Pacific  Fleet,  now  receiving  a  royal  welcome 
up  and  down  the  west  coast,  our  editors  have  no  knowledge 
of  ii.     It   is  pacific  in  two  ways,  they  point  out   with  cheerful 

unanimity,  in  the  sense  of  being  both  "peaceable"  ami  "peace- 
making." II  is  "peace-making"  because  if  carries  such  a, 
large  stick,  and  is  so  well  drilled  in  the  use  of  the  same.  There- 
fore, even  if  il  is  pacific,  il  is  in  no  wise  pacilislic,  and  all  and 
sundry  who  are  disposed  to  consider  the  raising  of  anything 
resembling  trouble   in    points   west,   south,   and    north    are   urged 

to   think   twice   before   beginning.       'The   mythical   or   hypo- 
thetical Japs   who  are   pictured  as  grabbing  al    the   Philippine 
and    Hawaii,"    are   frankly    warned    by    the    Brooklyn    Eagle,   for 

instance,  that  "our  Pacific  Fleet 
is  a  body  of  lighting  ships  thai 
need  fear  nothing  on  the  ocean." 
Without  mentioning  any  names, 
I  he  Baltimore  American  insinu- 
ates that  the  new  fleet  "ought 
to  be  a  powerful  argument 
against  war  with  any  quarrel- 
some neighbor  in  that  direction," 
and  the  Omaha  Bee,  becoming 
personal,  opines  that  "if  the 
Mikado  will  only  notice  the 
size  of  that  armada  as  it  steams 
north  to  take  station  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  lie  may  be  able  to 
revise  some  features  of  his  pro- 
gram as  regards  America."  These 
gentle  hints  and  plain  sugges- 
tions are  typical  of  numerous  col- 
umns of  similar  newspaper  com- 
ment which,  strangely  enough, 
seem  to  be  somewhat  more 
strongly  anti-Japanese  in  the 
interior  of  the  country  than  near 
either  seaboard. 

The  inspiration  for  all  of  these 
public  notices  to  "any  super- 
ardent  jingoes  that  may  be  at  large  in  Japan"  is  the  large,  sobd 
fact  that  the  United  States,  'breaking  all  precedents,  is  dividing 
its  naval  forces  into  two  principal  units  and  basing  the  one 
that  most  critics  consider  the  more  powerful  on  the  Pacific 
coast.  As  Secretary  Daniels  summed  up  the  situation  in  his 
message  to  Admiral  Hugh  Rodman,  fleet  commander,  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  of  the  new  unit  for  its  Pacific  coast  bases: 

"The  country  is  to  be  congratulated  that  the  American  Navy 
of  to-day  is  big  enough  and  powerful  enough  to  be  organized 
into  two  powerful  fleets  of  534,142  tons  each.  The  world  gave 
glad  welcome  to  what  we  called  our  great  fleet  when  it  made 
its  historic  tour  around  the  world.  The  tonnage  of  that  fleet 
was  206,527,  or  less  than  half  your  Pacific  Fleet  which  will  soon 
sail  through  the  Panama  Canal.  We  have,  in  addition  to  this, 
an  equal  fleet  in  the  Atlantic,  a  small  Asiatic  Fleet,  which  is 
to  be  strengthened,  and  there  are  still  a  number  of  ships  in 
European  waters. 

"There  were  800  officers  and  13,500  men  in  the  fleet  when  it 
circled  the  globe  eleven  years  ago.  You  are  honored  to  com- 
mand 2,000  officers  and   33,000  men  in  your  splendid  fleet. 

"These  comparisons  afford  an  indication  of  the  growth  in 
tonnage  and  personnel  in  these  years,  but  the  growth  in  fighting 
power  is  many  times  greater.  Then  the  largest  ship  had  four 
twelve-inch  guns  and  could  shoot  10,000  yards.  Your  splendid 
flag-ship,  the  New  Mexico,  of  32,000  tons,  carries  twelve  four- 
teen-inch  guns  and  can  hit  the  target  at  20,000  yards.  Its 
electrical  propelling  machinery  has  marked  an  epoch  in  naval 
progress,  and  since  1907  the  substitution  of  oil  for  fuel  has 
greatly  increased  the  fighting  radius  of  our  ships." 

One    hundred    and    seventy-five    vessels,    headed    by    eight 
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super-dreadnoughts,   compose   the   armada    set    to   guard   our 

"hack  door."  Its  units  passed  through  the  Panama  Canal  in. 
the  space  of  ten  hours  each,  a  record  which  most  commentators 
consider  a  happy  omen  in  case  the  need  should  arise  to  combine 
our  main  fleets  on  either  coast,  and  arrived  Oil  the  Pacific  to 
receive  a  welcome  of  the  sort  forecasted  in  this  Los  Angeles 
Times  editorial: 

"There  have  been  receptions  and  welcomings  to  other  fleets 
at  other  times,  but  not  even  Dewey  returning  to  New  York 
had  so  gay  and  splendid  a  greeting  as 
is  planned.  When  'Fighting  Boh' 
look  his  fleet  around  the  world  there 
was  gaiety  and  good  cheer  in  every 
port,  but  those  wen'  mere  h  tspitable 
rejoicings. 

"Now  the  fleet  is  not  on  a  visit. 
It  is  moving  into  new  home  waters. 
It  belongs  to  us  of  the  Pacific  coast." 

Tin  Bulletin,  of  San  Francisco, 
where  the  fleet  is  scheduled  to  gather 
in  a  grand  review  on  August  15,  ex- 
tends a  hand  of  welcome  and  appre- 
ciation in  this  wise: 

"The  coming  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
marks  a  new  era  in  the  life  of  the 
Western  States.  At  last  we  are  rec- 
ognized as  pari  of  America  worthy 
of  adequate  naval  defense  and  not 
as  a  poor  ami  distant  relation  to  he 
placated  with  an  occasional  naval 
demonstration.  It  signifies  the  shift- 
ing entirely  of  defensive  gravity 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  or  at 
least  that  there  are  two  centers. 
Henceforth,  the  hack  door  is  to  he  as 
well  guarded  as  the  front 

"  The  Panama  Canal  has  been  held 
hade  by  the  war,  hut  the  passage  of 
the  fleet  has  demonstrated  that  it  is 
a  great  world  waterway." 

A  fleet  is  needed  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  in  the  opinion  of  the  San  Diego 
I'u ion,  not  so  much  for  continen-tal 
defense  as  "for  the  moral  effect  of  our 
ability  to  protect  Hawaii  and  the 
Philippines,  and  to  maintain  the 
stability  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  on 
the  west  eoasl  of  the  two  Americas." 
The  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  is  one 
of  several  papers  inclined  to  empha- 
size the  "peaceful  intent"  of  the  new 
disposition  of  our  naval  forces.  It 
comments,  in  a  recent  editorial: 


THE   "PLOT   AGAINST   MEXICO 
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"In  this  division  of  the  fleet  \ve  see  no  military  significance, 
save  possibly  a  recognition  of  the  facl  that  the  dangers  that  once 

existed  on  the  Atlantic  have  disappeared.  We  are  faced  on  the 
Atlantic  only  by  friendly  Powers,  and  the  choice  presented  to 
the  Naval  Department  was  one  of  keeping  an  excessive  navy  on 
the  Atlantic  to  confront   our  friends  or  dividing  our  navy  on  a 

more  equitable  hasis  of  friendship.     With  part  of  the  navy  in 

the  Atlantic  and  part  in  the  Pacific,  we  escape  the  embarrassment 
of  comparisons." 

The  Seattle  Times  hails  the  "triumph  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west" in  the  selection  of  Bremerton,  on  Pugel  Sound,  as  "the 
logical  primary  base  of  any  representative  United  States  naval 
force  operating  in  the  North  Pacific."  It  recognizes,  as  do  prac- 
tically all  of  the  other  recent  commentators  on  the  subject,  the 

need  for  defense,  or  at  least  the  need  for  a  sign  thai  a  compe- 
tent   defense  can   he  made,   along  the   Pacific   coast.       "if  force 

makes  for  peace,"  the  Detroii  News  somewhat  doubtfully  re- 
marks, "the  peaceful  ocean  will  be  forced  to  live  up  to  its  name." 


N  AUDACIOUS  MAGAZINE,  noted  for  "saying  things," 
contains  an  article  on  "The  Plot  Against  Mexico,? 
and  features  it  on  its  cover,  thus  making  every  news- 
stand a  bill-board,  so  to  speak,  in  a  kind  of  poster  campaign  to 
forestall  intervention,  and  to  convince  us  that  the  ""invisible 
government  "  whose  name  is  "Wall  Street"  has  its  eye  on  mines, 
markets,  and  oil-wells  with  a  view  to  conquest.     Not  unnaturally 

a  section  of  the  press  maintains  that 
such  i>  the  case.  One  paper,  for  ex- 
ample, takes  up  the  bulletin  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  American  Kights  in  Mexico, 
scans  the  roster  of  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee, finds  that  it  includes  several 
representatives  of  great  corporations, 
and  asks.  "Are  we  to  understand 
that  these  interests  would  have  our 
Government  wage  war  on  Mexico 
purely  for  the  establishment  and  de- 
fense of  property  rights  held  by 
the  above-mentioned  corporations'.'" 
Meanwhile  Felix  Holt  writes  from 
Washington  to  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call:  "'The  plot  to  foment  war  in 
order  to  guarantee  dividends  to  stock- 
holders is  going  merrily  forward. 
Following  the  news  from  Coblenz  that 
the  American  army  of  occupation  is 
busily  planning  a  'theoretical'  cam- 
paign, to  be  used  if  it  is  felt  advisable 
to  punish  the  Carranza  Government 
for  its  crime  of  trying  to  be  inde- 
pendent of  American  Big  Business, 
propaganda  against  the  southern  re- 
public has  taken  a  decided  boom." 
Editorially,   The  Call  says: 

"'A  tremendous  drive  is  being  made 
by  American  capitalists  with  invest- 
ments in  Mexico  to  use  the  Army  and 
Navy  for  the  conquest  of  Mexico  and 
the  establishment  of  their  rule  over 
the  Mexican  people.  This  drive  has 
acquired  a.  great  momentum  during 
the  past  week.  1 1  is  evident  that  it  is 
precipitated  at  this  time  as  more  op- 
portune than  later,  when  the  war- 
fever  has  passed  and  conscription  for 
this  service  will  be  more  difficult. 
There  have  been  more  deaths  through 
violence  in  the  South  and  in  Washing- 
ton the  past  few  weeks  than  have  oc- 
curred in  Mexico  in  the  same  period,  yet  the  few  deat  lis  in  Mexico 
are  exploited  as  a   'humanitarian'  reason  for  intervention." 

The  Topeka  ( 'apital  remarks,  "We  are  out  of  one  international 
broil  only  to  be  threatened  with  another,"  and  quotes  L.  .). 
I)e  Bekker  as  saying  in  The  Nation:  "Is  there  a  plot  against 
Mexico'.'  1  believe  there  is  and  that  the  originators  of  the  plot 
are  American  oil  men."     The  Baltimore  Evening  Sun  finds  that — 

"An  organized  propaganda  factory  for  war  with  Mexico  is 
started  in  New  York,  presumably  by  financial  interests,  and  it 
gets  a  good  deal  of  its  matter  in  newspapers  which  can  be  influ- 
enced. Then  there  are  the  newspapers  of  Hearst,  who  has  large 
properties  in  Mexico,  and  the  Chicago  Tribune,  all  of  which 
newspapers  were  hot  for  war  with  Mexico  over  outrages  to  a 
few  Americans  and  just  as  hot  to  prevent  war  with  the  '  Imperial 
German  Gxtt eminent.'" 

The  Springfield  Rt  publican  thinks  the  situation  resembles 
that  in  the  Transvaal  before  the  Boer  War,  "when  the  prize 
was  possession  of  the  new  gold-mines  of  South  Africa."      It  says: 
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"  In  Mexico  the  valuable  oil-fields  are  the  chief  prize,  for  to-day 

oil    is   almost    as    precious   as   gold    was    Iwenly    and    twenty-five 

years  ago.     The  world  lias  entered  upon  the  gasoline  age.      The 

search  For  fresh  petroleum-fields  is  being  prest  in  all  parts  <?f  the 
earth    am!    a    backward    country    like    Mexico,    swept    into    this 

capitalistic  whirlpool,  is  hound  to  have  trouble  exactly  as  the 
pastoral  Boers  did  in  old  Paul  Kruger's  time  when  Johannes- 
burg and  the  Rand  suddenly  became  the  center  of  the  gold- 
mining  industry  in  a.  world  financially  starving  for  a,  broader 

gold  basis  for  its  circulating  mediums." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  deplores  the  alleged  war- 
like spirits  of  those  with  "interests"  in  Mexico,  and  regrets  (hat — 

"They  seem  to  be  exerting  their  influence  in  Washington  qow 

for  the  promotion  of  those  "interests'  by  government  interfer- 
ence, which  would  lead  to  conflict  and  possible  acquisition  of 
territory.     Anything  of  that  kind  should  be  avoided  as  wholly 

unjustified." 

What  such  leaders  as  Samuel  (Jonipers  think  is  readily  con- 
jectured, bill  in  his  recent  public  statements  Mr.  Compers  con- 
tented himself  with  denouncing  "the  Jingo  spirit."      Said  he: 

"To  my  mind,  it  would  be  the  gravest  wrong  which  could  be 
inflicted  on  the  people  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  people 
of  Mexico,  if  the  Jingo  spirit,  which  is  now  in  the  course  of  manu- 
facture, should  drive  us  into  anything  like  armed  conflict  with 
Mexico." 

But  it  would  be  a  decided  exaggeration  to  speak  of  this  utter- 
ance and  the  foregoing  newspaper  comments  and  accusations  as 
representing  more  than  a  minority  opinion.  While  no  editorial 
writers  undertake  to  deny  that  the  enforcement  of  peace  in 
Mexico  might  please  "Wall  Street,"  the  real  or  imaginary  plot 
against  Mexico  appears  to  the  press  in  general  almost  iusigni  i- 
cant  beside  the  events  that  have  lately  drawn  attention  to  Mexico 
— notably  the  Correll  murder,  the  robbing  of  American  sailors, 
Ambassador  Fletcher's  report  on  the  numbers  of  Americans  slain 
in  Mexico,  the  Texas  legislature's  resolution  requesting  that 
Texas  be  permitted  to  pacify  Mexico,  and  the  President's  em- 
bargo on  arms.  Majority  opinion  holds  that  the  time  has  ar- 
rived when  "watchful  waiting"  should  cease. 

"Mexico  needs  a  spanking!"  cries  the  Peoria  (111.)  Transcript, 
and  the  Syracuse  (X.  Y.)  Herald  feels  that  "something  must  be 
done  to  end  the  apparently  unending  series  of  outrages,"  and 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  Press  calls  it  "the  duty  of 
the  United  States  to  establish  a  stable  government  in  Mexico," 
while  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  believes  in  "drastic  measures" 
toward  "suppressing  the  international  nuisance,"  and  the  Phila- 
delphia Public  Ledger  would  have  Uncle  Sam  quell  "the  Iskmael- 


A  SIGN  OF  THE  TIMES. 

— Marcus  in  the  New  York  Times. 


ADDING  TO  HIS   COLLECTION. 

— Bronstrup  in  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

ite  of  the  western   hemisphere."      "Destiny  is  plain,"  observes 
the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and  Courier,  adding: 

"It  can  not  be  dodged  or  averted.  Sooner  or  later — and 
probably  soon — we  must  make  an  end  of  the  Mexican  world- 
nuisance  in  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  ended.  We  shall 
be  strengthened  and  fortified  for  this  task  by  the  new  code  of 
international  law  which  Ave  ^ave  helped  to  wrork  out  at  Paris. 
With  the  prescriptions  of  that  code  as  our  warrant  and  with 
the  civilized  world  indorsing  our  action,  there  wall  be  none  who 
can  say  that  we  go  forth  as  imperialists  to  grab  and  loot  and 
exploit." 

Thus  far,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Press,  we  have  shirked  our 
duty:  "It  is  not  a  policy  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  Admin- 
istration in  regard  to  Mexico.  It  is  a  farce,  with  elements  of 
tragedy  as  well."  And  a  continuance  of  the  farce  would  betray 
a  curious  inconsistency,  the  Kansas  City  Times  maintains: 

"Is  the  United  States  to  allow  a  Balkan  problem  to  remain 
unsolved  on  the  American  continent  while  mixing  in, 
at  every  political  flurry,  to  settle  the  clashes  of  a  dozen 
races,  historical  animosities,  and  territorial  rivalries  in 
Europe  and  Asia? 

"Why  should  duty  be  so  attractive  at  a  distance 
and  be  ignored  close  to  home?  If  watchful  waiting  is 
such  an  admirable  policy  we  ought  at  least  to  follow 
it  consistently.  But  we  have  done  our  watchful  wait- 
ing' in  Mexico  only  and  have  jumped  into  European 
affairs  without  watching  where  we  were  jumping  and 
without  waiting  at  all.  It  will  seem  to  many  Ameri- 
cans that  this  policy  ought  to  he  reversed  and  that  we 
should  do  more  watching  and  waiting  in  Europe  and 
more  jumping  in  at  home." 

The  Asheville  (X.  ('.)  Times  declares  that  "every 
failure  on  the  part  of  our  Government  to  protect  its 
own  nationals  is  simply  an  invitation  to  the  Mexicans 
to  go  on  killing,"  and  the  Jersey  City  Journal  remarks: 
"Mexicans  appear  to  regard  this  country  with  con- 
tempt, seemingly  interpreting  our  lenient  policy  toward 
them  as  a  sign  of  weakness.  Tt  is  becoming  more  and 
more  evident  that  Ave  must  accord  them  the  same 
treatment  they  would  receiA-e  Avere  it  British  lives,  for 
instance,  that  Avere  concerned."  The  Xew  York 
Times,  too,  apprehends  that  just  such  stern  measures 
will  be  needed  to  bring  Mexico  to  terms,  for  "as    her 
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Government  seems  impotent  to  protect  foreigners,  and  is  dis- 
posed to  prey  upon  them,  it  is  hardly  to  1h>  expected  that  mere 
negotiation  can  procure  any  satisfaction  from  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans.*-  and  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser  is  convinced 
that  "eventually  Mexico  must  feel  the  wrath  of  this  Republic. 
It  must  lx>  made  afraid  to  kill  and  rob  our  people.  Mexico  is 
not  now  afraid  to  do  these  crimes,  and  its  conscience  to  stimu- 
late which  our  Mexican  policy  was  devised  has  nol  responded 
to  American  generosity."  The  Kansas  City  Journal  assures  us 
that  "Americans  demand  that  Mexico  be  'cleaned  up'  once  for 
all.  and  that  in  all  future  years  this  nation  will  he  free  from  tire 
continuous  insults,  indignities,  assaults,  and  marauding  of  Mexi- 
can bandits,  governmental  or  revolutionary.  And  the  sooner 
this  cleaning  process  is  set  in  motion  the  better  it  will  he."  For 
"watchful  waiting"  is  costly.  As  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  State 
Journal  reminds  us: 

"Along  the  whole  length  of  the  Mexican  border  American 
troops  are  on  guard  day  and  night.  The  actual  monetary  cost 
to  the  American  people  has  been  estimated  at  $1,000,000  per 
week.  Our  troops  are  there  to  protect  the  border  from  raids, 
murders,  and  robberies,  and  that  the  world  may  not  be  shocked 
and  horrified  by  a  repetition  of  the  Columbus  raid."' 

We  have  had  enough  of  this,  thinks  the  Hartford  (Conn.) 

Co  nr  ant: 


"It  is  time  to  step  in  and  at  least  take  charge  of  the  Mexican 
ports  in  the  interests  of  those  sections  of  the  busy  world  where 
there  is  something  doing  besides  robbery.  Moreover,  if  it  is 
eve*  to  be  done,  now's  the  time.  Doesn't  the  League  of 
Nations  forbid  any  interference  whatever  with  the  affairs  of 
another  country'.'  We  must  be  sure  to  get  our  work  in  before 
that  is  adopted  or  ash  permission.  Nor  could  we  fight  any- 
how, for  war  is  ended." 

Altho  not  so  sure  about  inability  to  fight,  the  Roeh 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  feels  that  haste  is  desirable:  the  question 
'should  be  settled  at  once,  without  waiting  for  the  proposed 
League  of  Nations  to  materialize  and  assume  the  right  to 
decide  whal  this  country  may  or  may  not  do  in  the  emergency." 
Under  the  head-line,  "Finishing  the  Task,"  the  Louisville 
(Ky.)  Time*  calls  attention  to  the  great  change  in  sentiment 
toward  Mexico: 

"Until  the  late  war  Mexico  meant  very  little  to  the  man  in 
the  street.  .  .  .  The  revelations  during  the  war  proved  to  the 
average  American,  however,  that  if  fortune  had  gone  against 
us  in  Europe,  the  Mexican  and  the  German  wereTeady  to  attack 
us  from  the  rear  and  that  plots  between  Berlin  and  Mexico  City 
were  many  and  sinister.  Also  he  does  not  entirely  trust  Japan 
in  respect  to  Mexico,  and  a  proposal  from  the  President  that  the 
country  be  made  safe  for  our  democracy  would  be  very  wel- 
comely  received  by  the  American  people." 


TOPICS    IN   BRIEF 


Tt  might  profit  the  profiteers  k>  put  their  oars  to  the  ground. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

If   they   didn't    mean   to   get    rid   of  Burleson,    why   did   they   raise   ovir 
hdpes? — New  }'ork  Call. 

Incidentally  we  would  like  to  know  what  the  other  97 }i  per  cent,  of 
2;!4  beer  is. — Columbus  Dispute):. 

Peru  is  building  a  new  war-ship,  the  inference  being  that  the  other  one 
is  worn  out. — Rochester  Post-Express. 

A  bi<;  crop  of  anything  these  days  appears  to  be  tin-  necessary  prelude 
to  a  price  increase. — Indianapolis  News. 

"AVe   must    maintain   a   fair  level   of  prices,"    says  meat-man   Armour. 
Why    not    a    level    of    fair    prices?  — 
Rochester  Post-Express. 

I  happen  to  be  Secretary  of  War. — 
Newton  D.  Baker.  That  is  the  best 
explanation  so  far  made  on  the  subject. 
— Detroit  Journal. 

Missionaries  laboring  to  educate 
China  are  probably  having  their  troubles 
in  trying  to  explain  the  Shantung  inci- 
dent.—  Washington  star. 

What  is  harder  than  to  keep  a  secret? 
To  keep  a  treaty.  And  what  is  harder 
than  to  keep  a  treaty?  To  keep  a 
secret  treaty  secret.  —  New  York  Eve- 
ning Sun. 

Thebe  is  a  possibility  that  England 
also  may  become  dry.  This  may  ac- 
count for  the  desire  that  has  sprung  up 
in  Scotland  for  Independence. — Nash- 
ville 'It  run  sm  an. 

We  had  an  idea  that  Henry  Ford's 
definition  of  a  mobile  army  would  be 
one  that  went  about  in  Fords,  but  it 
seems  he  didn't  think  of  that. — New 
York  Evening  Mai!. 

THE  wholesale  price  of  beef  lias  dropt 
a  feu  cents  a  pound,  hut  we  don't 
believe  the  retailers  are  charging  any 
more  mm  than  thej  did  before  the 
drop. -—Coin mbia  Record. 

\  German  has  been  arrested  in 
Frankfurt-am-Main  for  posing  as  an 
American.  If  an  American  in  this 
country  should  pose  as  a  German  we 
shouldn't  .iail  him  we'd  put  him  in  an 
ass  turn.     Tacoma  Ledger. 

THE  price  Of  food  has  declined  one- 
half  of  one  per  cent.,  the  (  Io\ -eminent 
experts  tell  us.  Less  than  one-half  of 
one  per  cent,  of  the  retail  dealers  ha\e 
had  this  sad  news  broken  to  them, 
however. —  New  York  Evening  Sun. 


i  op]  light  d  bj  tin    Roti  fori    I  ribune,  Inc. 

WAIT  TILL  OLD  BILL  GETS  TO  Tills  ONE. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 


At  the  hour  of  going  to  press  Haiti  was  noi  claiming  that  it  won  the 
war. — Birmingham  Aye  Herald. 

EVERT  raise  in  street-car  fares  gives  a  greater  area  to  the  phrase.  "  within 
walking  distance." — Boston  Transcript. 

The  building  of  a  "sky-scraper  church  '  would  seem  to  be  a  move 
in  the  right  direction. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 

It's  beginning  to  look  as  tho  the  Philippines  don't  want  a  divorce,  but 
only  separate  maintenance. — Manila  Bulletin. 

MOSES  doubtless  had  a  hard  time  convincing  tho  Israelites  that  the 
Ten   Commandments  would   work. —  Indianapolis   Tinus. 

If  they  expect  the  League  to  be  a  life-raft  for  the  world,  they'll  have  to 

quit   using   it    as  a  political  platform. — 

Indianapolis  Tinu  s. 

After  Dc  Valera  gets  through  look- 
ing around  over  here  maybe  he  won't 
care  to  make  a  republic  out  of  Ireland. 
— Columbia  Record. 

No  doubt  one  effect  prohibition  will 
have  in  this  State  is  that  fewer  guides 
in  the  Adirondacks  will  look  like  doer. 
— Rochester  Post-Express. 

It's  such  a  comfort  to  hear  that  the 
trouble  is  not  that  prices  arc  going  up. 
but  that  the  value  of  tho  dollar  is  going 
down. — Minneapolis  Evening  Tribune. 

That  $2,000,000  worth  of  leather 
the  Government  has  to  sell  will  prob- 
ably make  its  appearance  later  as 
$20,000,000     worth     of    shoes.  —  Des 

Moines  Register. 

Ky  the  time  he's  through  with  it.  the 
President  will  doubtless  feel  pretty 
pleased  if  he  can  got  oven  "  half  a 
League,  half  a  League-,  half  a  League 
onward.'' — New  York  Call. 

"It's  a  hard  conic  down."  says 
Waller  Pulitzer,  "that  the  country 
that  produced  William  of  Orange 
should  have  to  continue  to  harbor 
William  the  Lemon." — New  York  Eve- 
ning Mail. 

I'm  >im:\  i-  WILSON  says  the  world 
to-daj  leans  on  America,  and  .lack 
Harrison,  of  the  Hcloit  Gazette,  is  in- 
stantly reminded  of  "  Fainting  Bertha," 
the  celebrated  police-court  character 
who  used  to  faint  on  tho  street,  and 
alter  some  kind-hearted  gentleman  had 
Caught  her  in  his  arms,  helped  her  to  a 
place  of  safety,  and  started  away  in  the 
proud  consciousness  of  having  done  a 
kind  act.  he  usually  discovered  that 
Bertha  had  lifted  his  watch. — Kansas 
City  Star. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


CHINAS   ANTAGONISM   TO  JAPAN 


CHINA'S  BLAZK  OF  PROTEST  against  the  Shantung 
award  to  .Japan  by  the  Peace  Conference  took  most  effec- 
tive form  in  a  general  strike  and  the  boycott  of  things 
and  persons  Japanese.  According  to  the  Japanese  press,  these 
anti-Japanese    movements    in    China    are    instigated    by    British 

and  American  subjects,  particularly  missionaries.  This  is  denied 
by  the  ( Chinese,  who  reply  t  hat  if  the  Japanese  are  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  the  friendship  of  the  Chinese  people,  the  Government 
of  Japan  should  abandon  the  policy  of  making  China  the  "victim 
of  Japanese  territorial  expansion."  The  fact  that  even  in  the 
Chinese  Cabinet    there    were   ministers   of   reputed 

Japanese  affiliation  tended  to  inflame  the  patriotic 
element  in  China  still  more,  and  one  of  the  objects 
Of  t ho  strike  and  boycott  was  to  force  the  resig- 
nation Of  these  Chinese  ministers,  according  to 
the  Shanghai  Sken  Pao,  which  says: 

"The  strike  is  a  nation-wide  movement.  The 
rapidity  with  which  it  spreads  shows  conclusively 
that  it  is  more  than  a  movement  of  students  and 
merchants.  Through  it  the  people  wish  to  make 
known  their  will  to  the  Government.  Is  the 
Government  going  to  set  itself  against  the  wishes 
ut'  the  whole  nation'/  The  people  have  been  suffer- 
ing for  years,  and  the  only  request  they  now  make 
of  the  Government  is  the  dismissal  of  two  or 
three  officials.  Will  the  Government  continue  to 
protect  these  few  men  in  the  face  of  the  people's 
wrath?" 

The  great  violence  of  the  strike  was  witnessed 
in  Shanghai,  we  learn  from  the  Chinese  press, 
which  points  out  that  in  other  cities,  where  there 
was  no  foreign  interference,  the  strike  was  carried 
on  without  much  disturbance.  In  Shanghai  it 
lasted  from  June  8  to  15,  during  which  period,  we 
are  told,  all  banks,  factories,  markets,  and  shops 
of  all  kinds  were  closed.  Steamships  lying  along- 
side the  wharves  could  not  have  their  cargo  un- 
loaded, and  even  the  rickshaw  coolies  refused  to 
take  passengers.  In  the  meantime  the  streets  were 
thronged  with  people,  many  thousands  of  whom 
carried  little  flags  on  which  were  inscribed  such 
words  as  "We  Want  Justice,"  "We  Will  Never  Part  with  Kiao- 
chow,"  etc.  It  was  feared  that  in  the  heat  of  the  excitement 
there  would  be  disorder,  and  this  would  afford  an  excuse  to  the 
Settlement  Authorities  to  interfere.  To  avoid  such  eventualities, 
about  20,000  students  of  both  sexes  paraded  the  vicinities  of  the 
markets  and  other  centers,  with  bands  across  their  shoulders 
bearing  words  of  admonition  to  the  people  to  remain  on  then- 
best  behavior.  Detachments  of  Boy  Scouts  with  baskets  of  food 
went  about  distributing  it  to  those  who  were  affected  by  the  strike. 
Young  women  wearing  the  Red-Cross  bands  moved  among  the 
crowds  ready  to  give  first  aid  where  it  might  be  necessary. 

During  the  first  five  days  of  the  strike  in  Shanghai  there  was 
no  disorder.  On  the  sixth  day,  when  the  markets  were  still 
closed,  the  foreign  authorities  thought  it  time  to  break  the 
strike,  as  the  further  continuance  of  it  would  imperil  the  health 
of  their  women  and  children.  The  consular  body  then  issued 
through  the  Municipal  Council  a  proclamation  forbidding  dem- 
onstrations of  all  kinds  in  the  settlements.  Even  the  display  of 
anti-Japanese  flags  was  made  an  offense  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment. This  action  was  construed  by  the  Chinese  as  pro-Japa- 
nese,   and    student    orators    denounced     the    proclamation   at 


Street    corners.      Many    of    these    students    were    arretted    and 

punished. 

In  order  not  to  antagonize  the  foreign  authorities,  the  Students' 
Union  sent  oul  notices  urging  the  people  to  remain  quiet  and,  at 
the  same  time,  wrote  f.)  the  consular  body  as  follows: 

"We  have  maintained  order  in  the  strike,  and  foreigners  have 
generally  sympal  bized  with  us.  Our  strike  is  not  directed  against 
Americans,   English,  or  French,  who  are  our  friends. 

"We  have  urged  our  people  to  keep  the  peace  at  all  costs, 
and  requested  the  grocers,  butcher's,  etc.,  to  resume  business 
to  meet  your  Deeds.      We    l>cg  you   will   not    interfere  with  our 
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BUSINESS  NOT  AS    USUAL. 


Boards  up  on  Shanghai  shops  as  protest  against  the  award  of  Shantung  to  Japan. 
Anti-Japanese  placards  cover  the  window-boards. 


movement,    as  we  have  no  desire  to  do  anything  that  would 
cause  you  annoyance." 

The  Chinese  merchants  also  thought  it  wise  to  follow  the 
students'  example  and  addrest  this  note  to  the  foreign  business 
men: 

"The  demonstration  of  the  students  and  merchants  through- 
out tbe  country  is  not  directed  against  your  interests.  We 
hope  by  it  to  compel  our  Government  to  listen  to  the  voice  of 
the  people. 

"In  the  meantime,  we  are  doing  our  utmost  to  preserve  peace 
and  order.  We  trust  our  foreign  friends  will  understand  our 
motive  and  give  us  their  moral  support." 

There  was  yet  no  disorder.  But  a  Tokyo  message  in  one 
of  the  Shanghai  papers  announcing  that  Japan  had  ordered 
four  destroyers  from  Sasebo  to  Shanghai  served  as  match 
to  gunpowder  and  caused  the  pent-up  popular  feeling  to  ex- 
plode. Then  a  mob  formed  a  procession  and  tried  to  march 
into  the  foreign  settlements,  carrying  banners  with  patriotic 
slogans.  The  foreign  police  interfered,  and  there  was  a  right 
in  which  the  police  used  their  rifles  against  the  bare  tists  of  the 

(Continued  on  page  93  i 
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for  the  iir>t  time  the  idea  of  a 
social  state  formation.  This 
undertaking  can  not  be  conceived 

ami  taken  in  hand  in  a  party- 
political  manner,  for  we  need 
the  cooperation  of  the  whole 
nation  and  also  of  the  industrial 
circles  and  parties  which  differ 
on  principle  from  social  der 
CQOcracy  in  their  theoretical  con- 
ception of  the  economic  process. 
They  also  are  interested  in  the 
quickest  possible  liquidation  of 
our  obligations  and  in  the  ac- 
cumulation of  new  German 
bonds,  and  they  also  must  recog- 
nize that  in  our  position  there  is 
no  other  means  than  to  a  certain 
extent  to  mobilize  permanently 
the  whole  of  the  state  in  all  its 
parts  and  functions,  economical- 
ly and  socially." 


GERMANY   BLAZING   A   NEW   TRAIL 

DESPITE  GERMAN  PRESS  THREATS  that  the  peace 
terms  will  never  be  observed,  the  Government  of  the 
German    Republic  starts  promptly   to  blaze  the  trail 

toward  a  new  national  existence.  Tins  is  seen  especially  in  a 
public  statement  of  the  new  Prime  .Minister.  Gustav  Adolf 
Bauer,  who  says  in  effect  thai  his  Government  will  be  a  labor 
Government,  but  under  ii  the  workers  must  feel  thai  thej  are 
working  for  Germany  first  and  for  themselves  afterward.  Hence 
there  must  be  no  strikes,  all  disputes  being  settled  by  arbitration. 
In  this  way  the  former  German  militarism  will  be  transformed 
into  an  invincible  labor  army,  and  all  other  lands  will  have  to 
follow  Germany's  example.  The  new  ministry,  we  learn  from 
Weimar  dispatches,  is  composed  of  the  formerly  hostile  Clericals 
and  Social  Democrats,  forming  a  cabinet  popularly  known  as 
"Black  and  Red."  The  new  Premier,  an  East  Prussian,  forty- 
nine  years  of  age,  has  had  only  a  common  school  education  and 
politically  has  risen  from  a  secretaryship  in  a  labor  organization. 
lie  is,  in  fact,  a  specialist  in  labor  questions,  we  are  told  further, 
and  was  Minister  of  Labor  in  the  Scheidemann  cabinet.  Tu 
conversation  with  a  member  of  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Deutsche 
Allgemeine  Zeitung,  Premier  Bauer  .said  that  the  chief  task  of  his 
ministry  is  the  "internal  political  establishment  and  renewal  of 
Germany."  Herr  Bauer  then  points  out  that  his  selection  as 
Prime  Minister  is  "'a  significant  indication  of  this,"  because 
he  is  a  worker.  The  State  President  in  choosing  him  to  form  a 
new  cabinet,  says  Herr  Bauer,  must  have  had  in  mind  the 
"necessity  that  an  understanding  of  the  reorganization  of  labor 
and  of  the  social  reconstruction  of  the  state  should  be  put  first 
of  all  political  efforts,"  and  he  adds: 

"This  finds  its  basis  not  only  in  the  outside  and  superficial 
fact  l  hat  in  the  new  Germany  tin'  industrial  party  of  the  social 
democracy  takes  a  leading  part  in  politics,  but  it  is 'much  more 
based  on  the  fact  that  the  public  position  into  which  we  have 
been  brought  through  the  war  and  its  results  can  only  be  im- 
proved when  we  reach  in  the  social  state  the  highest  achievement 
in    labor,    and    attempt    by    means    of    the    abandonment   of    all 

unproductive  luxuries  to  reproduce  that  which  we  have  lost  in  the 

form  of  bases  of  production — be  it  in  human  material,  goods,  or 
territories. 

'"The  war  made  us  poor.  The  peace  limits  our  possibilities 
to  recover,  so  that  we  must  apply  all  our  energy,  summon  all  the 
invent  ive  power  of  technics  and  all  social  organizing  arts  in  order 
lo  achieve  by  the  smallest  possible  outlay  more  than  we  need  in 
order,  first,  to  do  justice  to  the  enormous  requirements  of  our 
peace  obligations;  and,  secondly,  to  lay  the  foundations  of  a  new 
social  prosperity.     That  I  look  upon  as  the  task  of  my  ministry 

and  of  the  ministries  which  will  come  after  us.  since  there  is 
here  a  task  which  will  demand  the  working-power  and  stubborn 
will  of  generations.  It  is  up  to  us  now  to  make  a  beginning  and 
to  put   forward  into  the  world  and  into  the  focus  of  all  politics 


The    transformation    of    Ger- 
many,   according     to     Premier 
Bauer,  is  that  while  formerly  everybody  in  Germany  worked  for 

himself  with  the  •"involuntary  recognition  of  tin  secondary  obliga- 
tion to  Leave  the  state  a  small  portion  of  the  result  of  his  labors," 
in  the  future  the  importance  of  the  state  will  be  "so  superior 
that  everybody  will  work  in  the  first  instance  in  order  to  keep  the 
slate  alive  and  only  in  the  second  instance  in  order  to  improve 
his  personal  situation,  because  the  second  becomes  possible 
only  when  the  first  task,  the  maintenance  of  the  state,  has  been 
accomplished."     The  Premier  proceeds: 

"The  economic-political  fighting  methods  and  fighting  prin- 
ci|>leN  of  the  old  state,  the  wage-fights,  strikes,  boycotts,  etc. 
gain  a  different  meaning  from  these  [joints  of  view.  When  the 
former  controversies  of  the  classes  and  of  tin-  economic  factors 
are  outdistanced  by  common  interests,  means  must  be  found  in 
the  strength  of  these  overwhelming  and  decisive  interests  to 
settle  authoritatively  by  means  of  arbitration  those  economic 
controversies  which  might  be  harmful  to  the  welfare  of  the 
population. 

"Even  in  countries  with  a.  nourishing  industry  prolonged 
wage-tights  cans**  great  damage.  In  our  position,  .however, 
they  are  in  the  nature  of  a.  catastrophe.  We  must  therefore 
get  out  of  the  habit  of  long  interruptions  in  the  national  labor 
processes  by  means  of  self-discipline,  or.  wherever  this  does  not 
succeed  owing  to  the  too  human  assessment  of  the  factors  invoh  ed, 
bring  about  just  and  immediately  effective  and  binding  decisions. 
That.  1  look  upon  as  one  of  the  most  pressing  tasks  of  the  future, 
and  I  hope  that  the  working  classes  as  well  as  the  employers 
will  possess  sufficient  insight  not  to  make  this  work  more  diffi- 
cult. The  eternal  strikes  must  stop.  The  workmen,  naturally, 
must  not  be  robbed  of  their  right  to  improve  their  economic 
situation,  and  we  shall  be  even  less  desirous  to  leave  the  employer 
classes  a  free  hand  if  they  try  to  exploit  their  position  of  power. 
We  strive  rather  to  combine  the  just  sett  lenient  of  labor  and 
wage  questions  with  the  interests  of  the  state.  Despotism 
must  be  abolished  on  every  side,  and  the  supreme  law  should  be: 
The  stale  has  a  claim  to  the  output  of  every  individual  state 
subject  and  is  entitled  to  press  its  claim  on  every  side." 

If  Germany  succeeds  in  realizing  this  "•new  type  of  a  state  of 
social  Labor,  she  will  not  only  serve  her  own  future,  but  also 
work  for  the  economic  and  social  political  development  of  the 

world,"  and  the  reason  given  by  the  Premier  is  that  there  is  no 
doubt  that — 

"Other  states,  even  those  which  have  emerged  out  of  the 
war  with  rich  booty  in  land  and  subterranean   treasures,  will  be 

led  to  this  same  way  by  the  general  impoverishment  and  by  th*1 

social  problems  which  the  war  has  brought  forth. 

"For  that  reason  our  program  is  also  favorable  for  the  moral 
position  of  Germany  in  the  world.  In  other  states  people  will 
soon  recognize  that  it  is  more  productive  and  more  profitable  to 
form  a  great  national  army  of  workmen  than  to  U'vd  and  to  clothe 

a  great  army  of  soldiers.  Out  of  the  disarmament  which  is  now 
being  forced  upon  us  we  will  try  to  make  an  economic  armament, 
and  we  will  hope  that  in  t his  manner  we  will  in  the  quickest  way 
get  our  enemies  to  follow  our  example  and  to  disarm  also." 
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IS   ITALY  OUT  IN  THE   COLD? 

WBETHER  ITALY  IS  LEFT  OUT  IN  THE  COLD 
by  the  Anglo-FranooAmerioaa  agreement  is  a  question 
dial  suggests  ominous  portents  to  outside  observers^ 
while  tlif  mere  suspicion  of  suob  a,  possibility  sets  sections  of 
the  ardent   Italian    press  ablaze.     Italy   lias   not    infrequently 

been  accused  of  taking  part,  in  the  war  lor  purely  selfish  reasons, 
lnil  now  finds  ;i  defender  in  the  London  Times,  which  argues 
that,  we  must  have  a  clear  idea,  of  Italy's  position  before  the 
war  in  order  properly  to  grasp  her  present  point  of  view.  For 
many  years   Italy   "lay  helpless   in    the  grip  of   what    was  called 

iii  diplomatic  mockery  the  Triple  Alliance,"  remarks  The 
Times,  which  points  out  that  Italy  was  helpless  because  Austria 
"held  the  keys  of  her  house,"  and  if  adds: 

"She  held,  in  fact,  the  dominating  passes  of  the  Alps,  and   the 

many-harbored  eastern  shore  of  the  Adriatic.  Germany  and 
Austria  together  could  at  any  time  descend  upon  Italy  from  the 
Alpine  heights  and  lay  waste  her  fairest  provinces,  while  the 
Austrian  Fleet  had  a  secure  base  from  which  to  attack  the  ill- 
protected  shipping  and  coasts  of  Italy.  Such  was  the  perilous 
position  of  the  young  Italian  nation,  which,  owing  to  these  perils, 
was  driven  into  a  policy  of  political  and  economic  dependence 
upon  the  hated  Tedeschi." 

11  is  said  that,  the  stipulations  made  by  Italy  when  she  joined 
the  Allies  were  "grasping  and  ambitious,"  and  The  Times  admits 
that  some  of  them  may  seem  so,  but  in  the  main  they  were 
stipulations  of  a  Power  filled  with  a  desire  for  security  of  frontier, 
and  this  London  daily  proceeds: 

"Now  she  finds  that  it  is  part  of  the  Allied  policy  to  create 
a  strong  nation  of  the  warlike  races  on  the  frontier  of  Italy  and 
to  give  some  of  the  Italian  doorways  into  their  keeping.  It  is 
not  a  policy  which  we  could  expect  Italy  to  like;  but  Italy 
nevertheless  accepted  a  compromise,  the  Treaty  of  London, 
which  gave  to  this  new  nation,  partly  composed  of  her  late 
enemies,  more  than  half  of  those  strongholds  which  are  the 
natural  eastern  defenses  of  Italy.  Would  England,  would 
France,  would  the  United  States  have  accepted  that  compro- 
mise?    We  doubt  it." 

Moreover,  we  are  told  that  it  is  apparently  true  that  the  de- 
fensive alliance  between  France,  the  United  States,  and  England 
was  arranged  and  concluded  without  the  knowledge  of  Italy, 
and  The  Times  observes: 


"Italy  is  thereby  isolated.     We  warn  our  statesmen  and  also 

I  hose  of   France   thai    the  loss  of   the  friendship  of    Hals,   which 

they  (real  so  lightly,  may  be  a  very  serioifs  matter  for  Europe, 
and  also  for  the  British  Empire.     The  German  way  to  the  Fast 

is  through  the  Balkans.  The  passes  of  I  he  eastern  Alps,  if 
they    were   in    the    hands   of   a   strong   ami    friendly    Italy,    would 

offer  England  and   France  a   means  of  checking  that  advance. 

If  would  be  a  bridge-head  or  pier-head  for  a  Hanking  movement 
which  would  check  the  German  advance  in  Ihat  direction.  And 
contrariwise,  a  weak  and  deserted  Italy  forced  into  a  subservience 

to  the  Central  Powers  would  make  the  right  Hank  of  such  an 
advance  invulnerable  to  France  and   England.     Bui   there  an 

higher  reasons    than   these  strategic  reasons.      Italy  is  a  frontier 

of  western  civilization.     If    we  arrange   the  isolation  of  thai 

frontier   post    we  arrange   the   betrayal   of    western   civilization." 

The  possibility  that  there  should  be  any  strain  on  the  rela- 
tions  between    France   and    Italy   causes    wide-spread   concern 

because   of    the   fact    that    the    two   countries   are    neighbors   l"  0 

graphically  and  cousins  as  members  of  the  Lai  in  race.  In  an 
interview  accorded  to  a  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Journal, 
Premier  Nilti  is  quoted  in  part  as  follows: 

"No  one  in  Italian  politics  to-day  could  think  of  a  break  with 
France.  Our  alliance  is  not  founded  merely  on  our  brotherhood 
of  blood,  because  even  brothers  may  quarrel,  and  our  past  history 
proves  it,  but  it  is  founded  on  the  most  obvious  self-interest. 
You  are  richer  than  we  are,  but  we  are,  and,  above  all,  we  shall 
be,  more  numerous  than  you.  We  supplement  the  numbers 
you  lack.  Disunited  before  I  lie  world  of  Slav,  Saxon,  and  Ger- 
many, which  is  not  dead,  France  and  Italy  would  be  nations  of 
no  importance  and  of  no  defense.  But  if  united  and  working 
together  in  Spain  and  in  South  America,  we  become  the  Latin 
world  with  a  magnificent  future.   .  .  .  All  we  wish  is  fair  play." 

A  polite  French  hint  to  the  Government  of  Rome  that  it 
take  due  note  of  the  Nationalist  elements  in  Italy  who  are  wag- 
ing a  dangerous  campaign  against  Franco-Italian  friendship  is 
offered  by  the  Paris  Gaulois  when  it  observes: 

"This  dangerous  game  is  one  that  nobody  in  Italy  thus  far 
seems  to  understand  or  properly  to  appraise  in  its  consequences. 
There  is  grave  risk  that  the  reestablishment  of  general  peace 
may  be  compromised  if  a  serious  tension  were  to  arise  between 
France  and  Italy  on  the  morrow  of  the  war.  What  is  more. 
as  it  is  impossible  to  force  the  nations  to  take  up  arms  again,  all 
international  conflict  thenceforward  would  be  turned  into  eco- 
nomic wars  and  internal  convulsions.  The  only  gainers  thereby 
would  be  the  Bolsheviki." 


ITALY'S    DISAPPOINTMENT. 
"A  peace  which  leaves  such  footprints  behind  it  is  not  (he  peace 


for  which  half  a  million  Italians  died. 


-JfiO  (Florence). 


ITALY'S   VORACITY. 
Orlando     "  It'  I  caul  have  four  aces  of  each  ^uit  l  won'1  plus 
any  longer."  Hvepsen    Oiuistiania). 


AS    ITALY    SEES    HERSELF    AND    OTHERS    SEF.    HER. 


/  he  Literary  Inmost  for 


lugust    V.    1919 


ENGLAND'S  NEGLECT  OF  HER  DEFENDERS 

INHUMAN  NEGLECT  of  disabled  officers  and  men  by  the 
Bril  ish  ( tovernment  is  the  oharge  of  no  less  a  personage  than 
Field-Marsha]  Sir  Douglas  Haig,  as  chief  witness  before  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  Pensions.  His 
evidence  was  sensational,  according  to  the  London  press,  and 
his  criticism  of  the  way  the  Government  allows  many  war- 
luroes  to  suffer  was  "'very  outspoken  and  very  caustic."  The 
London  Daily  Mail,  not  too  lenient  a  critic  of  the  Government, 
declares  that  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  ""exposure  of  the  misery  and 
neglect  inflicted  on  many  of  our  disabled  soldiers  and  their  fami- 
lies OUghl  to  make  l  he  most  complacent,  Government  wince." 
Mi-  evidence  is  ""a  tragedy  of  war-wrecked  lives  whose  sufferings 


Sir  Douglas  Haig  (to  the  disabled  officer) — "No  honors  for 

me,  my  boy,  till  we  got  justice  for  you." 

— The  Star  (Loudon). 

the  nation  has  not  yet  understood,"  and  this  journal  emphasizes 
the  fact  that  the  nation  is  "grateful  to  its  soldiers  and  means 
to  see  that  they  are  treated  justly  and  generously."  A  few 
specimen  cases  of  neglect  in  the  treatment  of  officers  and  of 
men.  cited  from  a  report  of  the  Disabled  Officers'  Fund,  by 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  are  as  follows: 

""I.  A  captain. — Nineteen  years  of  Territorial  service;  mobil- 
ized August,  1914;  demobilized,  April,  1919;  shot  through  thigh; 
sciatic  and  other  nerves  affected;  walks  with  pain  and  difficulty; 
married,  five  boys;  no  wound  gratuity;  no  pension  yet.  By 
this  delay  he  is  unable  to  get  his  children's  allowances;  his  ser- 
vice gratuity  rapidly  becoming  exhausted  for  maintenance;  slill 
waiting  for  pension. 

"2.  Engineer  lieutenant,  R.  X.  R. — Came  from  West.  U.S.  A., 
to  serve;  rive  years'  commissioned  service;  invalided  from  June 
)'■',,  1919;  has  been  without,  funds  since  June  13;  was  told  by 
the  Admiralty  that  his  gratuity  could  not,  be  paid  for  another 
lort night.  Why  should  an  officer  be  driven  to  charity  because 
the  government   departments  hold  up  what  he  is  entitled  to'/ 

•".'>.  Second  lieutenant. — Suffering  from  tuberculosis  and  in  a 
sanatorium;  has  pension  of  £175,  minus  4s.  <>'/.  a  day;  impos- 
sible io  provide  for  family  on  (his.  Typical  case  of  utter  inade-i 
quac\  of  pension  in  total  disability  and  neglect  of  government 
department    to    inform    people    of    what,    they    are    entitled    to. 


Appears  to  be  entitled  to  children  allowance,  but.  of  course,  w&s 
not  notified.  However,  his  little  boy  lias  just  died  -  probably 
of  starvation — so  it  will  save  the  (lovernment    t'24  a  year. 

*"4.  Second  lieutenant. — Service,  January,  1915,  to  May. 
1910;  bullet-wound  in  head;  married,  two  children;  employ- 
ment, nil;  pension,  **Do  not  know";  service  gratuity,  "Do 
not  know";  wound  gratuity,  nil;  other  income,  nil;  "I  am 
absolutely  destitute." 

*'.").  Captain. — Service,  1809-1910;  married,  two  children; 
destitute  except  for  unemployment  dole. 

"ti.  Flight  sergeant. — Not  disabled;  gave  up  business  and 
joined  in  1916;  now  destitute;  wife  and  four  children;  only 
income  unemployment  dole  of  £2  a  week;  30s.  of  this  goes  on 
rent;    trying  to  keep  family  on  10s.  a  week." 

•'How  can  the  nation  think  of  holding  peace  celebrations  and 
rejoicings,"  Sir  Douglas  Haig  asked  the  committee,  "'when  those 
who  gave  i  heir  all  in  the  struggle  ate  in  such  a  terrible  state  of 
want'.'"  By  way  of  remedying  the  condition  the  Field-Marshal 
proposed: 

"I.  A  greater  generosity  on  the  pari  of  the  state; 

"2.  A  single  authority  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the  minis- 
tries;   and 

"3.  An  improvement  in  the  machinery  that  has  been  set  up, 
but  is  now  working,  laboriously  no  doubt,  bin  too  slowly,  and, 
in  many  cases,  unsympat  helically." 

The  Loudon  Times  is  sure  that  the  nation's  intentions  and 
will  are  good,  but  Sir  Douglas  Haig's  criticisms  show  that  the 
""undoubtedly  good  intentions  of  the  country  are  to  some 
extent  being  defeated,"  and  The  Times  issues  a  warning  that 
lias  bearing  on  the  returned  soldiers  of  any  nation  when  it 
says  that,  ""every  miscarriage  of  justice  to  these  men,  whatever 
its  cause,  is  a  potent  breeder  of  discontent,  and  the  brood  will 
sooner  or  later  come  home  to  roost."  The  Field-Marshal's 
criticisms  are  very  detailed,  but  fall  naturally  into  two  classes, 
remarks  this  daily  as  it  continues: 

"The  first  class  of  grievances  arises  out  of  faults  of  adminis- 
tration. Among  these  faults  we  put  first  the  failures  of  the 
medical  boards.  The  pensions  depend  on  the  degree  of  disable- 
ment, which,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  doctor.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  doctor  makes  the  pension.  But  the  average 
doctor  who  examines  the  disabled  man,  being  as  a  rule  a  civilian, 
usually  knows  nothing  about  the  diseases  of  war.  Malaria, 
trench  fever,  and  shell-shock,  for  example,  are  disablements 
about  which  this  war  has  taught  medicine  most  of  what  it  knows, 
and  only  those  who  have  had  access  to  that  knowledge  can 
estimate  the  degree  of  disability  of  the  sufferer.  There  are 
young  doctors  unemployed  who  could,  from  their  war-experi- 
ence, do  justly  and  with  sympathy  the  work  that  is  often  being 
done  ignorantly  and  without  sympathy.  For  not  only  is  then* 
no  uniformity  in  decisions,  but,  as  Sir  Douglas  Haig  complains, 
some  doctors  treat  every  examinee  as  a  malingerer.  We  have 
several  times  drawn  attention  to  this  perhaps  the  bitterest  of  all 
the  grievances  of  the  disabled  soldier.  Next  to  the  doctors,  bad 
business  organization  of  the  departments  concerned  is  the  chief 
cause  of  injustice.  More  than  half  the  complaints  arise  out  of 
the  delays  of  the  departments  in  giving  the  men  the  rights  that 
are  undoubtedly  theirs.  Sir  Douglas  Haig  dwelt  on  the  hard- 
ship and  distress  caused  by  these  delays— delays  in  awarding 
and  renewing  the  wound-pension  and  service-gratuity,  in  assess- 
ing the  degree  of  disability  that  determines  the  retired  pay,  and 
in  obtaining  the  special  emergency  grants.  Papers  that  have  to 
pass  through  several  departments  are  unaccountably  held  up. 
and  while  the  departments  are  riling  and  referring  documents 
backward  and  forward,  and  occasionally,  no  doubt,  losing  them 
on  the  way,  the  poor  man   to  whom  they  refer  may  be  suffering 

the  acu  test  anxiety  and  even  sometimes  actual  want.  We  know, 
of  course,  that  the  secretarial  work  is  enormous,  but  the  conges- 
tion is  largely  due  to  defects  of  organization  that  are  preventable." 

By  many  organs  of  British  opinion  particular  note  is  taken  of 
Sir  Douglas  Haig's  recommendation  of  "a  more  generous  pro- 
vision for  the  wives  and  children  of  officers  and  men  and  also 
for  the  education  of  their  children,"  especially  as  the  present 
rates  were  fixt  by  Royal  Wan-ant  of  August,  1017.  As  the  H<  Ifasi 
Northern  Whig  puts  it.  "allowances  which  were  perhaps  adequate- 
then  have  ceased  to  be  so  to-day.  owing  to  the  steady  rise  in  the 

cost  of  living  during  the  intervening  two  years." 
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SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 
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THE   HUN  AS  A  RAILROAD-WRECKER 


THE  ENEMY'S  RAILWAY-LINES  and  railway  stations 
arc  always  legitimate  targets  in  war.  They  are  as 
much  a  part-  of  liis  fighting  material  as  artillery  <>r 
torts.  The  Germans,  however,  <li<l  not  treat  railways  in  the 
late  war  solely  as  part  of  the  Allies'  military  equipment.  Their 
main  object  scents  to  have  been  to  ruin  methodically  the  indus- 
trial regions  of  France,  and  therefore  they  put  out  of  commis- 
sion lines  that  could  be  of  no  possible  use  in  military  operations. 
They  systematically  razed  stations  to  the  ground,  destroyed  all 
bridges,  culverts,  and  tunnels,  of  whatever  size  or  importance, 
demolished  watchmen's 
shelter-houses,  swept  away 
water-tanks,  signals,  tele- 
graph-poles, and  all  yard 
equipment.  On  the  north- 
ern lines  alone  the  loss 
includes  1,000  hydraulic 
cranes,  150  switch-towers, 
5, 100  signals,  and  nearly 
10.000  miles  of  telegraph- 
line.  The  buildings  de- 
molished were  almost  en- 
tirely of  stone,  even  the 
smallest.  The  mere  enu- 
meration of  such  destruc- 
tion as  that  of  watchmen's 
houses  and  station  build- 
ings proves  that  the  Ger- 
mans had  some  other  ob- 
ject in  view  than  a  purely 
military  one.  Still  more 
proof  appears  in  the  meth- 
ods with  which  they  have 
conducted  this  destruc- 
tion. Says  P.  O.  Buttrick 
in  an  article  translated  in 

large  part  from  French  sources  and  printed  in  The  Railway  Age 
(New  York,  July  4): 

"Not  only  have  portions  of  the  rails  been  removed,  such  as 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent  tho  pursuit  of  an  enemy, 
but  often  the  entire  track  has  been  removed  or  destroyed.  To 
.separate  the  rails  from  the  ties,  the  Baches  used  a  special  appar- 
atus known  as  a  'charrue'  (literally,  a  plow).  It  was  composed 
of  two  rails  six  meters  long,  bolted  close  together  at  one  of  the 
ends,  the  two  other  ends  being  separated  to  form  a  V,  but  united 
by  means  of  two  other  completely  united  curved  rails.  This 
machine  was  hitched  to  the  tender  of  a  locomotive  by  means 
of  a  chain  attached  to  the  point  of  the  V.  The  curved  rail  was 
then  placed  under  the  rails  of  the  track,  but  above  the  ties  by 
mcans'of  tho  removal  of  two  rail-joints.  The  engine  then  started 
and  the  charrue  ript  up  the  track  as  it  progressed.  During  this 
operation,  a  crew  of  men  followed  the  locomotive  and  placed  tor- 
pedoes where  any  two  rails  remained  joined  together  after  the 
charrue  had  passed.  This  apparatus  was  employed  principally 
on  the  lines  of  the  Northern  railroad.  On  the  lines  of  the  East- 
ern the  Germans  confined  themselves  largely  to  torpedoing  every 
rail-joint. 

"To  destroy  the  embankments,  mines  or  torpedoes  were  placed 
from  50  to  200  meters  (approximately  1G0  to  650  feet)  apart  with 
an  explosive  charge  varying  from  50  to  100  kilograms  (25  to  50 
pounds).  Holes  capable  of  containing  2,000  cubic  meters  of 
material  have  been  found  in  such  places,  where,  of  course,  all 
the  embankments  have  been  destroyed  clear  down  to  the  natural 
soil. 

"Toward  the  end  of  the  war,  when  the  Germans  did  not  havo 


FRENCH   AND   BELGIAN  RAILROADS  DESTROYED  BY  THE   GERMANS 

Light  linos  show  railroads  destroyed,  heavy  lines  those  left  intact. 


time  to  prepare  special  mines,  nor  to  carry  away  their  artillery 

munitions,  they  made  the  latter  up  into  bundles  which   they 
heaped  together  loosely  along  the  tracks,  in  the  culverts  and 

the  cellars  to  the  stations,  and   then  exploded   them. 

"Tin*  bridges  were  not  simply  blown  out  in  their  center 
which  would  nave  been  sufficient  to  interrupt  our  pursuit  for 
the  time  necessary  for  the  Bodies  to  retire  to  another  defensive 
position — but  the  charges  of  explosive  were  placed  beside  the 
abutments  in  such  a  manner  as  to  overthrow  not  only  the 
masonry,  but  also  the  solid  earth  -  natural  or  artificial  which 
supported  the  masonry,  and. thus  to  enlarge  the  opening 
necessary  to  be  spanned  by  the  bridge.     The  great  size  of  the 

charges  used  was  such  thai 

vwiuflv  .J - — |     frequently   the   length  of 

the  span  was  doubled. 

"The  tunnels  were  simi- 
larly destroyed,  not  alone 
in  the  view  to  a  momen- 
tary     interruption,      but 

rather  in  a  manner  to  close 

them  permanently.    Such 

is  the  case  of  the  ones  at 
Perthes  near  Rethel  and 
at  the  Manse  near  Chal- 
leranges.  They  were  de- 
stroyed with  such  a  lavish- 
ness  of  explosives  thai  the 
soil  is  pulverized  clear 
to  the  surface  above  the 
arch." 

Another  scheme  wa.s  to 
leave    mines    with    slow- 
acting  fuses  which  would 
not    explode    until     long 
after  the  line  was  again  in 
French    possession.       On 
the     Northern     Railroad 
alono     there    have    been 
counted   250   mines   with 
delayed     fuses,     most    of 
which  did  not  explode  for 
weeks   or   even    months   after  the  Germans  had  left.     Certain 
places  were  mined  so  as  to  bo  destroyed  twice  or  oven  three 
times.     To  quote  again: 

"For  example,  the  Baches  on  leaving  blew  up  a  bridge,  knowing 
that  the  first  care  of  the  French  woidd  be  to  reesl  ablish  a  passage. 
After  the  explosion  they  would  plant  a  mine  with  a  delayed- 
action  fuse,  which  would  explode  in  the  same  place  a  dozen  days 
later.  After  the  explosion  of  the  second  one,  they  figured  that 
the  French  would  consider  it  as  finished  this  time,  and  recom- 
mence the  work  in  a  permanent  fashion.  So  they  placed  also 
a  second  mine  with  delayed-action  fuse  to  explode  a  month  later. 
The  positions  of  these  mines  were  calculated  so  as  to  enlarge 
each  time  the  mine-crater.  This  system  was  notably  employed 
at  a  bridge  at  Roye,  but  the  French  were  able  to  prevent  the 
last  explosion.  Another  stratagem  frequently  employed  by  the 
Germans  was  to  place  a  mine  with  a  retard-action  fuse  in  the 
crater  of  one  already  exploded.  They  counted  upon  this  not 
only  to  multiply  the  number  of  victims,  but  also  to  cause  a  state 
of  demoralization  such  that  no  one  would  dare  to  go  near  the 
lines. 

"From  the  extent  of  this  destruction,  one  may  deduce  the 
size  and  difficulties  of  the  reconstruction  of  these  lines.  It  is 
necessary  in  effect  to  reconstruct  the  track  ...  in  the  same 
manner  as  were  built  the  great  trunk  lines  in  America  or  the 
Trans-Siberian  Railway — that  is  to  say,  as  one  proceeds  in  coun- 
tries where  there  does  not  exist  any  other  means  of  transporta- 
tion, the  rails  already  laid  serving  to  bring  forward  the  materials 
for  the  continuation  of  the  line.  This  is  especially  true,  since 
the  highways  are  still  in  too  poor  a  state  to  permit  the  bringing 
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up  of  the  heavy  materials,  even  if  there  were  automobile-trucks 
powerful  enough  to  transport  the  heavy  steel  girders  necessary 
'or  the  bridges  and  viaducts  at  certain  point-. 

""The  work  of  laying  the  track  is  not  all.  Every  one  knows 
that  a  railroad  can  not  function  without  coal-  and  water-stations 
at  different  points  along  the  line.  There  is  also  to  be  consid- 
ered tin-  replacing  of  the  signal  system.  The  yards  and  station 
at  Valenciennes  alone  had  272  signals  of  various  kinds,  all  of 
which  were  destroyed  and  whose  replacing  is  a  long  and  delicate 
operation. 

"Supposing  the  track  reestablished  and  the  yards  reequipped, 
can  the  traffic  l>e  easily  reopened'.'  Xo.  There  remain  to  be 
reconstructed  the  buildings  for  sheltering  merchandise  and  pro- 
tecting it  against  pillage  and  for  lodging  the  personnel. 

"Because  of  this  destruction,  certain  localities  have  been  and 
still  arc  completely  iso- 
lated. When  traffic  has 
not  been  entirely  pre- 
vented it  has  been  forced 
to  detour.  If  is  thus 
that  all  the  traffic  from 
France  toward  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  Rhine 
Yalby.  cared  for  before 
the  war  by  seven  lines, 
has  been  reduced  to  a 
single  indirect,  line,  by 
way  of  Nancy.  The 
great  trunk  line  from 
Paris  to  Metz  was  de- 
stroyed for  a  great  dis- 
tance in  the Argonne and 
at  Verdun,  and  it  Avill 
not  permit  of  a  heavy 
traffic  for  a  long  time 
afteritsreestablishrnent. 

"The  great  viaduct  at 
Dannemarie  in  Alsace, 
between  Belfort  and 
Mulhausen,  has  not  yel 
been  reestablished  and 
has  been  replaced  by 
a  detour  over  an  un- 
stable soil  which  in  wet 
weather  can  carry  only 
light  trains." 


Bj  courtesy  of  tlj<'  Philadelphia  Commercial  Museum. 


THESE   GLASS   TUBES  WILL   BK   WINDOW-PANES  SOME   DAY. 

The  process  is  described  in  the  accompanying  article.    The,  workman  in  the  picture 
is  cutting  the  imperfect  end  from  a  cylinder  with  a  hot  glass  thread  and  a  cold  iron. 


AIR-SHIPS  AS  SAN- 
ATORIUMS  —  The  use 
of   air-ships   as  "aerial 

spas"  is  advocated  in  The  National  Review  (London,  June) 
by  Capt.  E.  Brown,  of  the  British  Army  Medical  Corps. 
Dr.  Brown  first  argues  that  mankind  is  slow  to  change  fixt 
beliefs,  adding  that  his  conservatism  is  always  supported  by  the 
best  expert  advice,  and  then  brings  forward  the  view  that  there 
may  be  something  in  aerial  medicine.     Says  The  British  Medical 

Journal  (London,  June  14)  in  commenting  on  his  article: 

• 

"Altho  a  permanent  residence  in  the  air  is  not  yet  feasible, 
the  development  of  the  giant  air-ship  provides  possibilities  of 
remaining  at  high  altitudes  for  considerable  periods  at  a  stretch. 
Thus  a  germ-free  atmosphere  (superior  in  this  respect  to  that  for 
which  the  rich  journey  to  Davos-Platz)  can  be  obtained  live 
thousand  feet  above  Oldham  or  Bradford  for  those  with  shallower 
purses;  and  the  picture  of  aerial  hospitals  for  early  pulmonary 
tuberculosis,  gliding  gracefully  over  our  cities,  is  drawn,  not  as  the 
fantom  of  a  dream,  but  as  a  realizable  possibility.  Tho  ad- 
vantages and  disadvantages  of  the  altered  atmospheric  pressure 
are  discust;  they  are,  of  course,  familiar,  but  the  reader's  atten- 
tion is  speciallj  directed  to  the  volume  and  movement  of  the  air 
at  high  altitudes  as  possibly  factors  of  considerable  importance, 
for  the  degree  of  motion  and  the  immense  volume  present  at  high 
altitudes  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  obtained  on  the  earth.  The  author, 
who  certainly  writes  with  enthusiasm,  foresees  \ast  curative  pos- 
sibilities from  the  stimulating  effect  thus  provided,  and  prophesies 
thai  we  may  in  time  go  to  aerial  spas  just  as  we  now  go  to  Bath 
or  Harrogate  for  certain  diseases.  A  month  or  two  ago  we  re- 
ceived from  Capt.  II.  W.Bernard,  R.A.M.C.,  a  communication 
in  which  he  worked  out  in  some  detail  the  requirements  For 
tilting  out  a  captive  air-ship  as  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium." 


CYLINDERS   OF   WINDOW-GLASS 

IF  YOU  SHOULD  SEE  a  vast  storehouse  filled  with  big 
glass  tubes  standing  on  end.  each  taller  than  your  head 
and  about  two  feet  in  diameter,  you  would  probably  be  sur- 
prized to  learn  that  you  were  looking  at  window-glass.  Window- 
glass  is  flat,  and  tubes  are  not:  yel  it  is  easier  to  blow  glass  into 
tubes  than  into  any  other  handy  shape,  and  all  the  tubes  need 
to  flatten  them  is  to  be  cut  and  opened  out,  both  easy  processes. 
Meanwhile  it  is  easier  to  store  the  glass  in  cylindrical  form — 
which  explains  the  warehouse  full  of  giant  tubes.  We  quote 
an  explanation  from  an  article  on  the  industries  of  Pennsylvania, 
of  which  glass-making  is  one,  contributed  by  John  Oliver  La 

Gorce  to  The  National 
Geographic  Magazine 
(Washington).  Weread: 

"Window-glass  is  of 
two  kinds  —  cast  and 
blown.  The  cast  is  the 
plate  glass  of  commerce. 
In  making  it  the  process 
is  not  dissimilar  to  the 
rolling  of  dough  on  a. 
dough-board.  A  huge 
flat  table  with  a  rim 
around  the  edge  is  filled 
with  a  pile  of  hot.  putty- 
thick  glass.  A  big  me- 
chanical rolling-pin 
spreads  it  out.  after 
which  if  hardens.  Then 
it  is  sent  to  the  anneal- 
ing furnace,  heated,  and 
allowed  to  cool  gradu- 
ally, for  cooling  either 
too  fast  or  too  slow 
wouldberuinous.  Final- 
ly it  is  ground  down  and 
polished  and  is  ready 
for  shipment . 

"  The  process  of  mak- 
ing blown  window-glass 
is  entirely  different.  In 
hand-blowing,  after  the 
batch  has  been  melted. 
Ihe  'gatherer'  takes  a 
pipe  about  five  feet  long. 
with  a  bell-shaped  head 
at  one  end  and  a  mouthpiece  at  the  other,  and  dips  the  bell- 
shaped  end  into  the  molten  glass.  A  small  ball  of  the  glass  ad- 
heres. He  blows  through -the  pipe  and  transforms  this  ball  into 
a  thick-skinned  bubble.  When  this  cools  sufficiently  it  is  dipt 
into  the  molten  glass  again,  and  more  adheres.  The  process  is 
usually  repeated  five  times,  the  bubble  growing  thicker  of  skin 
each  successive  time. 

"The  pipe,  with  its  adhering  plastic  bubble,  is  then  given  to  a 
'snapper,'  or  helper,  who  carries  it  to  the  'blower's  block,"  where 
the  'blower'  takes  it.  The  latter  workman  is  the  king  bee  of 
the  glass  industry — big  of  body,  powerful  of  lung,  and  deft  of 
hand.  He  places  the  bubble  in  the  'block,'  which  is  an  iron 
mold  set  in  water,  to  prevent  its  becoming  too  hot,  and  lined  with 
charcoal  to  keep  the  iron  from  discoloring  the  glass. 

"By  turning  the  bubble  in  the  block,  blowing  air  into  it  as  ho 
does  so,  and  gradually  drawing  the.  pipe  upward,  he  slowly 
transforms  it  into  a  pear-shaped  affair.  The  lower  part  gradu- 
ally becomes  solid  and  too  hard  to  be  workable  even  with  his 
powerful  lungs.  The  snapper  puts  it  into  the  blow  furnace, 
and  when  it  is  properly  heated  he  gives  it  back  to  the  blower. 
Standing  over  the  'swing-hole,'  the  blower  allows  the  weight  of 
the  plastic  glass  to  elongate  the  pear  into  a  cylinder,  which  he 
gives  the  desired  diameter  by  blowing  into  it  intermittently. 

"But.  altho  it  has  reached  the  desired  diameter,  the  cylinder 
is  not  yet  long  enough  to  suit  his  purpose.  So  he  reheats  it  and 
blows  it  over  and  over  again  until  it  attains  the  prescribed  length. 
"At  this  stage  the  cylinder  is  completed,  but  the  free  end  is 
closed  and  the  other  end  still  adheres  to  the  blowpipe.  It  is 
put  back  into  the  blow-furnace  and  the  free  end  heated  until  it 
is  soft  enough  to  permit  the  blowing  of  a  hole  through  it.  The 
resulting  imperfect  end    is  cut    away  by  wrapping  a  hot  glass 
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thread  around  the  cylinder  above  the  imperfection,  a1  the  point 
of  severance:  Touched  with  a  piece  of  cold  iron,  the  imperfect 
section  breaks  asunder.  The  oylinder  is  freed  from  the  blow- 
pipe in  a  similar  manner. 

"We  now  have  a  perfect  hollow  cj  linder  <>r  regulatipn  window- 
class.  Hui  before  il  can  be  used  in  a  window  it  must  be  flat- 
tened. To  accomplish  this,  it  Diust  first  be  split  open.  A  hot 
iron  or  a  charged  electric  wire,  passed  up  and  down  I  lie  line  of 
cleavage,  plays  the  role  of  a  pair  of  shears.  It  causes  a  strain- 
line  to  form  from  one  end  of  the  cylinder  to  the  other,  and  when 
this  is  touched  with  a  piece  of  cold  iron  the  big  roll  breaks  open 
as  perfectly  as  tho  it  were  cut  open  with  a  diamond-cutter 
and  straight-edge. 

"After  this  the  roll  of  ulass  is  sent  to  the  annealing  furnace. 
Heated  to  a  proper  degree,  the  glass  becomes  soft  enough  to 
permit  the  roll  to  be  flattened.  It  is  then  carefully  cooled  and 
stored,  ready  for  market. 

•'By  the  hand-blowing  process  cylinders  up  to  as  much  as  six 
feet  long  and  nineteen  inches  in  diameter  can  he  blown.  Machine 
blowers  have  been  gradually  substituted  and  have  revolutionized 

the  art  of  making  Hat  glass.  All  the  larger  cylinders  .  .  .  are 
machine-blown. 

"In  simple  terms  a  machine-blower  is  an  apparatus  which 
automatically  dips  a  big  pipe  into  a  kettle  of  molten  glass,  and 
theu  gradually  raises  it.  pulling  all  tho  molten  glass  upward  as 
the  pipe  rises.  A  constant  stream  of  air  kept  flowing  in  through 
the  pipe  causes  the  glass  to  assume  the  form  of  a  .cylinder.  Dip 
a  soda  straw  into  a  thimbleful  of  molasses,  and  blow  through 
the  straw  as  you  lift  it  up  from  the  molasses— thai  process  would 
roughly  duplicate  the  principle  of  the  mechanical  glass-blower." 


DRAINING   THE   EVERGLADES 

WHILE  FERTILE  LANDS  IX  FRANCE  have  been 
reverting  to  a  desert,  the  balance  has  been  maintained 
by  the  conversion  of  swamps  larger  than  the  States 
of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  into  good  farmland.  This 
region  is  part  of  the  famous  Florida  Everglades,  whose  reclama- 
tion was  begun,  as  announced  in  these  columns,  many  years  ay;o 
and  has  lately  been  proceeding  at  a  rapid  rate,  as  described  in 
The  Manufacturers'  Record  (Baltimore)  by  George  F.  Miles. 
The  Everglades  Drainage  District,  Mr.  Miles  tells  ns,  takes  in. 
an  area  of  about  four  million  acres,  and  includes  the  second  larg- 
est lake  wholly  within  the  United  States.  Lake  Okechobee. 
The  drained  lands  are  producing  good  crops  without  fertiliza- 
tion, according  to  Mr.  Miles,  ami  a  whole  count?  of  reclaimed 
territory  has  already  been  added  to  the  State,  including  a  sub- 
stantial county  town  standing  on  what  was  once  a  useless 
swamp.  Incidentally,  the  drainage  canals  are  navigably,  and 
it  will  ultimately  be  possible  for  vessels  to  pass  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Gulf  by   this  route.      Writes  Mr.   Miles: 


NOTHING    SLUGGISH    ABOUT  THIS. 

A  drop  of  about  thirty  feet  from  Lake  Okechobee  to  the  sea  makes  the  work  of  drain 
age  easier  and  produces  a  current  like  this  in  tho   forty-eight -mile   Hillshoro  canal 


THESE.    CANALS      ARE     TURNING     THE 
FLORIDA   SWAMPS  INTO   Hlf'H    FARMLANDS. 

"At  the  present  time  lar^e  tracts  of  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  tho  various  canals  are  under  cultivation,  and  the  output  of 
agricultural  products  from  the,  Everglades  region  is  steadily  lie- 
coming   an    important   factor    in    supplying    the    markets   of    the 

country 

"The  problems  to  be  solved  by  the  engineers  of  the  Drainage 
Commission  wen-  to  make  provision  for  the  removal  of  the  sur- 
face water  from  the  great  level  area  of  the  Everglades,  and  to 
provide  for  the  storage  of  the  excessive  rainfall  which  a1  times 
Hooded  this  whole  territory,  and  at  the  same  time  protect  the 
navigable  features  of  Lake  Okechobee  and  the  various  canals 
constructed  by  the  State.  The  elevation  of  the  country  to  be 
drained  varies  from  twenty  to  thirty  feet  above 
sea-level,  and  it  is  so  situated  that  canals  leading 
from  the  Everglades  to  both  the  Atlantic-  Ocean 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  can  be  utilized  both  for 
drainage  and  navigation  purposes,  and  as  these 
canals  are  till  being  equipped  with  substantial  locks, 
the  water-lev v!s  can  be  regulated  in  such  a  way 
that,  if  necessary,  the  upper  levels  can  be  used  for 
irrigation  should  such  treatment  of  the  soil  at  any 
time  prove  necessary." 

In  order  to  secure  the  desired  results,  the  Drain- 
age Commission  has  four  canals  already  constructed 
from  Lake  Okechobee  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
one  now-  partially  completed  from  the  lake  to  the 
headwaters  of  the  Caloosahatchie  Hirer,  which 
empties  into  the  Gulf.  It  is  also  building  a  large 
"control"  canal  from  Lake  Okechobee  to  a  branch 
of  the  St.  Lucie  River,  which  empties  by  way  of 
the  Indian  River  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  We 
read  further: 

"This  canal,  when  completed,  will  be  quite  a 
formidable  and  important  waterway,  its  width  being 
approximately  two  hundred  feet  and  its  depth 
twelve    feet.     It    will    have   the   necessary    locks 
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installed  to  render  it  navigable  for  vessels  of  considerable  size, 
and  also  to  control  the  water-levels  within  the  drainage  dis- 
trict. Also,  by  utilizing  lliis  canal,  together  with  the  waters 
of  Lake  Okechobee  and  the  canal  leading  from  the  lake  toward 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  it  will  be  possible  for  vessels  of  moderate 
size  to  pass  from  the  inside  waters  of  the  east  coast  of  Florida 
to  those  of  the  west  coast  by  this  canal  route  without  taking 
the  long  and  rather  dangerous  voyage  around  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Florida 

"The  results  obtained  so  far  indicate  that  the  large  outlay  re- 
quired for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  this  great  work  was  fully 
justified,  as  the  drained  lands  are  producing  large  crops  without 
the  use  of  fertilizers  of  any  kind,  and  the  property  is  being  rapidly 
purchased  at  good  prices  by  substantial  settlers,  while  at  the 
junction  of  Lak  •  Okechobee  and  the  canal  Leading  toward  the 
Gulf  a  prosperous  town  has  been  established  on  lands  which  less 
than  four  years  ago  were  covered  with  water.  Moore  Haven, 
the  town  referred  to,  has  a  population  of  approximately  two 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  it  is  rapidly  taking  its  place  among 
the  important  agricultural  centers  of  the  Stale. 

"In  fact,  the  development  of  this  section  has  been  so  rapid 
that  an  effort  is  now  being  mad;1  to  create  a  new  county,  with 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American."  >'ew  York. 

AN    IGNITING   RESONATOR  THAT   LIGHTS  FIRES  BY  WIRELESS 


the  county-seat  established  at  Moore  Haven,  but  the  necessary 
authority  to  put  this  movement  into  effect  has  not  yet  been 
granted  by  the  legislature. 

"The  town  of  Moore  Haven  has  become  famous  through  the 
fact  that  its  first  mayor  was  a  lady,  who  is  responsible  for  much 
of  the  progress  made  by  the  community,  as  she  demonstrated 
in  a  practical  way,  through  the  cultivation  of  large  tracts  of 
reclaimed  land,  that  when  properly  drained  and  intelligently 
treated  th<  Everglades  lands  are  capable  of  producing  a  great 
variety  of  crops,  and  that  farming  in  that  territory  can  be  made 
a  most,  profitable  industry. 

•"I  think  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  near  future  the 
country  surrounding  Lake  Okechobee  will  be  producing  vast 
quantities  of  sugar,  and  certain  sections  of  the  Everglades  are 
i  minently  suitable  for  cat  tie-raising,  as  fodder  crops  of  every 
kind  can  be  grown  at  small  expense.  In  fact,  at  the  present 
time  the  cattle  industry  is  already  quite  important  on  the  west- 
ern borders  of  the  drainage  district.  Also,  as  the  country  is 
level  and  five  from  any  large  growth  of  timber,  tractors  and 
i>t her  forms  of  agricultural  machinery  can  be  substituted  for 
manual  labor,  and  in  consequence  the  lands  can  be  prepared 
for  crops  a  I  a  very  reasonable  cost  per  acre. 

"Transportation  facilities,  too,  are  steadily  improving,  as 
branches  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  and  Florida  Fast  Coast 
railways  reach  the  lake  at  two  points,  and  other  lines  are 
projected  and  will  doubtless  be  built  in  the  near  future. 
Also,  water  transportation  is  likely  before  long  to  be  an 
important  factor  in  the  development  of  this  now  and  valuable 
territory." 


FIRES   STARTED   BY   WIRELESS 

AFTER  THAT  BLAZING  AIR-SHIP  fell  in  the  "Loop 
/-\  District"  of  Chicago,  killing  a  dozen  people  and  coni- 
"*~  *  pletely  wrecking  a  great  bank,  some  one  recalled  that 
it  had  passed  near  a  high-power  wireless  plant  and  suggested 
that  the  gas  in  the  balloon  might  have  taken  fire  from  a  wireless 
spark  or  wave.  Whether  this  spectacular  accident  was  due  to 
this  or  some  other  cause,  it  is  at  least  certain  that  our  progress 
in  both  aviation  and  radiotelegraphy  is  likely  often  to  bring 
wireless  waves  into  close  touch  with  highly  inflammable  gas- 
bags carrying  people  and  valuable  cargoes.  And  the  Chicago 
catastrophe  lends  immediate  interest  to  the  announcement  of  a 
French  scientist,  Mr.  George  A.  Leroy,  of  the  Municipal 
Laboratory  of  Rouen,  France,  that  he  has  proved  that  an 
ordinary  wireless  telegram  may  actually  start  a  fire.  His 
investigations  were  described  by  Jacques  Boyer  in  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Scientific  American  (New  York,  June  14). 
Mr.  Leroy's  discovery  was  stimulated  by 
several  lawsuits  in  which  fires  were  asserted 
t<>  have  originated  from  the  electric  waves 
set,  up  by  wireless  apparatus.  He  showed 
the  correctness  of  these-  charges,  or  at  any 
rate  indicated  their  probability,  through  an 
apparatus  of  his  own,  named  by  him  an 
"igniting  resonator"  and  shown  in  the  ac- 
companying picture.  By  its  means  Mr. 
Leroy  has  set  on  fire  combustible  materials 
several  yards  away,  the  wave  intensity  at 
this  distance  being  comparable  to  that  pro- 
duced at  far  greater  distances  by  the  power- 
ful wireless  apparatus  commonly  in  use. 
Writes  Mr.  Boyer,  in  substance: 

"The  igniting  resonator,  as  set  up  for  Mr. 
Leroy's  experiments,  consists  of  a  glass  bulb 
with  four  apertures,  operated  as  a  resonator 
of  the  classical  Hertz  type,  but  with  the 
spark  occurring  in  a  closed  vessel,  in  con- 
tact with  various  inflammable  substances 
which  are  there  submitted  to  test.  The 
upper  aperture  in  the  vessel  is  (dosed  by  a 
stopper  through  which  pass  a  manometer,  a 
thermometer,  and  a  drainage-tube  with  a 
cock.  Opposite  it,  the  lower  opening  gives 
passage,  through  heavy  packing,  to  a  wire 
that  supports,  inside  the  vessel,  a  light  table 
of  mica  on  which  are  placed  the  inflammables  for  test;  also  to 
a  second  drainage-tube  with  a  cock,  which  meets  the  upper 
one  already  mentioned. 

"The  entire  bulb  is  immersed  in  a  bath  of  oil  of  vaseline,  itself 
enclosed  in  an  inverted  bell-vat.  Once  this  igniting  resonator 
was  ready  for  action,  Mr.  Leroy  projected  upon  it  feeble  Hertzian 
waves,  producing  these  by  means  of  an  induction  coil. 

"This  rudimentary  apparatus  enables  the  skilled  experimenter 
to  show  without  doubt  the  incendiary  action  of  the  Hertzian 
waves,  altho  their  electric  intensity  is  a  minimum  in  comparison 
with  the  power  of  the  large  wireless  stations  now  in  service. 
In  particular,  Mr.  Leroy  has  set  up  at  some  meters'  distance 
inflammation  of  combustible  materials  such  as  guncotton, 
tinder,  cotton,  worsted,  tow,  paper,  etc.  For  example,  by  his  ob- 
servations upon  small  bales  of  cotton  enclosed  in  jute  WTappers 
with  iron  bands,  as  this  material  is  ordinarily  packed  for  ship- 
ment, he  explains  in  the  following  fashion  the  mechanism  of 
so-called  spontaneous  combustion  which  at  times  bursts  out  in 
warehouses  or  on  board  ships: 

"In  the  course  of  handling,  one  of  the  hoops  which  encircles 
the  bales  of  raw  cotton  breaks  or  comes  loose  under  the  action 
of  shock  or  some  other  cause,  and  a  small  fragment  of  the  metal 
projects  in  such  way  as  to  form  a  miniature  Hertzian  resonator. 
Then,  under  the  influence  of  the  wireless  waves  sent  out  from 
some  station,  sparks  pass  and  immediately  inflame  the  covering 
of  the  cotton  in  their  immediate  vicinity.  Equally,  the  contact 
between  the  metallic  bands  of  the  bales,  piled  one  on  another  in  a 
car  or  packed  in  the  hull  of  a  boat,  may  establish  an  electric 
circuit   offering   the  conditions   of   capacity   and   self-induction 
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necessary  for  the  production  of  the  phenomena  <>r  resonance. 
In  consequence,  when  the  circuit  finds  itself  interrupted  l>.\ 
imperfect  contact  between  two  bales,  incendiary  sparks,  apt 
to  inflame  the  cotton,  arc  likely  to  be  produced." 


BRANCHES  AND  ROOTS  RY  TURNS 

HOW  THE  BRANCH  OF  A  TREE  may  (urn  into  a 
root  and  later  become  a  branch  again  is  illustrated 
by  the  behavior  <>r  some  pf  t  he  vegetation  oi  I  lie  shifting- 
sand  regions  <>r  Indiana  and  Michigan,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Great  Lakes.  Here  the  winds  may  partially  bury  a  tree  at  one 
time  and  later  blow  Hie  sand  away  from  its  trunk.  In  many 
eases  the  buried  branches  promptly  transform  themselves  into 
roots  and  function  as  such  as  long  as  they  are  below  the  surface. 
If  they  find  themselves  once  more  in  the  upper  air  they  become 
branches  again,  without  making  any  fuss  over  it,  and  begin  to 
grow  a  crop  of  leaves  just  as  if  they  bad  never  done  any  under- 
ground work,  thus  proving  that  Vergil  bad  not  tin;  Indiana  sand- 
dunes  in  mind  when  he  wrote  that  it  was  easy  to  descend  into 
Avernus,  but  hard  to  get  hack.  Writes  Orpheus  Meyer  Schantz, 
in  an  article  on  the  dune  country  in  The  National  Geographic 
Magazine  (Washington) : 

""At  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  including  the  entire  shore- 
line of  Indiana  and  parts  of  the  adjoining  shores  of  Illinois  and 
Michigan,  there  is  a  dune  country,  unique  and  wonderful  and 
entirely  different  from  our  usual  ideas  of  sand-dunes. 

"The  vegetation  of  the  average  desert  or  sandy  region  is 
usually  an  interesting  example  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  most  of  the  plant  families  remaining  have  adapted  them- 
selves to  the  severe  conditions  of  their  environment.  Desert 
plants,  too,  are  often  strikingly  beautiful  when  in  blossom; 
but  their  period  of  growth  and  luxury  is  very  short,  lasting  only 
through  the  rainy  season. 

"Conditions  are  reversed  in  the  Indiana  dunes,  for  here  there  is 
never  a  long  period  of  drought,  and  in  place  of  a  desert  area 
there  is  a  natural  propagating  garden,  where  a  most  astonishing 
number  of  rare  and  beautiful  plants  congregate,  having  migrated 
both  from  the  north  and  south  to  this  unusually  favored  locality. 

"Here  on  the  shores  of  a  great  fresh-water  sea,  whose  moisture 
is  constantly  being  carried  southward  by  the  prevailing  north- 
west winds,  and  tempered  both  in  .summer  and  winter  by  its 
position  on  the  lake,  is  a  region  so  wonderful  that  it  should  be 
kept  for  all  time  as  a  great  natural  park  for  study  and  the 
recreation  of  millions  of  people  of  the  Middle  West. 

"There  are  about  twenty  miles  of  shore-line,  averaging  a  mile 
or  more  in  width  and  containing  approximately  thirty  square 
miles  of  land  in  the  dunes,  still  unspoiled  by  commercial  indus- 
tries. This  region  is  situated  within  easy  reach  of  more  than 
10,000,000  people  at  a  nominal  cost  for  transportation. 

"The  topography  of  the  dunes  lends  itself  to  the  formation  of 
marvelous  plant  societies:  great  shallow  ponds,  with  their 
typical  borders  of  marsh-loving  plants;  deep,  sheltered  hollows, 
perfectly  dry  at  the  bottom;  active  stream  beds,  thickly  fringed 
with  willows,  alders,  and  butionbush,  with  thickets  of  giant 
mallows  on.  the  mucky  shores;  north  slopes,  with  trailing  arbutus, 
wintergreen,  partridge  berry,  hepaticas,  and  violets,  and  rare 
ferns  and  orchids  spread  in  artistic  profusion;  moving  dunes, 
whose  leeward  sides  extend  slowly  and  surely  south,  in  time 
covering  even  tall  trees  with  their  smothering  blanket  of  sand; 
old  dunes,  clothed  to  their  crests  with  vegetation,  and  at  intervals 
'blow-outs,'  where  reverse  winds  have  uncovered  ghostly  tree- 
trunks,  gray  and  weather-beaten  and  entirely  denuded  of  bark, 
but  the  wood  still  sound  and  perfectly  preserved  by  the  sand- 
shroud  with  which  it  was  surrounded. 

"Many  trees  adapt  themselves  to  the  severe  conditions  on  the 
more  exposed  dunes,  frequently  sending  out  roots  from  the 
trunk  to  take  advantage  of  the  encroaching  sand,  and  if  again 
uncovered  the  roots  immediately  function  as  branches.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  Cottonwood,  which  also  sends  out  roots 
of  remarkable  length  close  to  the  surface  of  the  sand,  in  this  way 
making  use  of  surface  moisture 

"The  outlines  of  the  dunes  are  always  graceful;  for  Nature, 
tho  sometimes  cruel,  displays  wonderful  skill  as  an  artist." 


OBJECTIONS    TQ    I  III     SNAKE 

Tilt;  advice,  "Don't  swal  the  snak  ,"  given  to  farmer* 
and  others  in  .in  article  quoted  in  our  iflHlli  of  May  17. 
does  not  i  nee  I  with  universal  favor  among  those  to  whom 
if  was  addrest.  for  instance,  the  following  letter  ha-  been 
received  from  Charles  I).  <  lombs,  of  Corinth,  X.  Y.. 

"  I  la\  big  been  raised  on  a  farm  and  has  ing  had  quite  an  exten- 
sive observation  of  reptiles  in  this  section,  mj  experience  has  been 


By -tesyof  "  The  National  Geographic  Magazine,"  Washington,  D.C. 

THE  LOWER  BRANCHES  BECAME  ROOTS. 

Later,  when  the  sand  was  blown  otr  and  they  were  uncovered,  they 
resumed  their  functions  as  branches. 


such  as  to  cause  an  emphatic  protest  against  any  protection — 
legislative!  or  otherwise — of  snakes.  1  know  by  personal  observa- 
tion they  are  the  worst  enemies  of  small  birds,  their  eggs,  small 
chickens,  frogs,  and  toads,  which  last  two  feed  almost  wholly 
on  injurious  insects.  I  never  yet  saw  a  snake  make  any  at- 
tempt to  catch  an  insect,  but  I  have  on  numerous  occasions 
found  it  in  the  act  of  swallowing  toads,  frogs,  and  young  birds — 
the  milk-snake  climbs  trees  to  rob  birds'  nests.  I  have  caught 
him  and  killed  him  in  the  act,  with  a  young  bird  in  his  jaws. 
I  lost  many  small  chickens  mysteriously  at  various  times  and 
on  one  occasion,  after  losing  nearly  half  of  a  good-sized  brood, 
moved  the  coop.  The  losses  stopt  for  a  day  or  two,  then  one  day 
as  I  was  passing  near  the  old  location  I  saw  a  largo  milk-snake 
with  head  elevated  six  or  eight  inches,  evidently  Irving  to  re- 
locate the  coop.  I  went  quietly  across  the  road  to  a  barn  and 
got  a  horsewhip  and  soon  had  a  milk-snake  funeral.  I  can 
view  with  some  favor  the,  protection  of  the  crow  and  even  the 
hawk" and  owl;  the  crow  especially  is  entitled  to  much  consider- 
ation in  spite  of  his  occasional  rascality,  for  he  is  a  wholesale 
exterminator  of  grubs,  grasshoppers,  etc.,  and  all  three  of  these 
birds  have  at  least  one  redeeming  characteristic — they  all  kill 
snakes.  Snakes  are,  or  have  been,  a  part  of  the  economy  of  na- 
ture, a  necessary  evil,  perhaps.  We  are  given  to  understand  the 
devil  is  also,  but  he  isn't  entitled  to  any  protection — and  doesn't 
deserve  any." 
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WHY   AMERICA   LACKS   A  RADICAL  PRESS 


REMEMBERING  THE  WAR-TIME  FRICTION  between 
the  United  States  Government  and  certain  journals  pub- 
-  lished  in  the  interest  of  the  Socialists,  the  Industrial 
Workers  <>f  the  World,  and  other  radical  groups  in  our  popula- 
tion, many  will  be  surprized  by  the  suggestion  that  Ave  lack  a 
radical  press.  Yet  the  statement  that  "of  all  the  free  and  ad- 
vanced nations  of  this  world,  the  United  States  of  America  alone 
can  be  said  to  have  no  radical  press'*  is  made  by  no  less  an 
authority  than  Mr.  Charles  Edward  Russell,  well  known  as 
Socialist,  journalist,  and  author,  and  a  member  of  the  special 
diplomatic  mission  sent  to  Russia  in  1017.  What  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  our  radical  press  Mr.  Russell  dismisses 
as  '"certain  doctrinaire  publications  that  with  travail  and  almsgiv- 
ing issue  from  time  to  time  to  edify  a  following  already  convinced 
of  every  line  thus  printed."  But  "of  journals  of  a  constant  and 
practical  radical  aim.  having  also  large  circulation  and  large 
influence,  Ave  haAe  none."  Examination  of  the  causes  of  this 
condition  leads  Mr.  Russell  to  some  very  interesting  conclusions. 
which  he  presents  in  the  July  Bookman  (New  York).  To  begin 
Avith.  he  finds  part  of  the  explanation  in  "the  American  psy- 
chology," which  "is  poisonous  soil  for  any  groAvth  that  looks 
like  propaganda."     Enlarging  on  this  point,  he  Avrites: 

"As  a  nation  we  care  A-ery  little  for  exprest  opinion  of  any 
sort,  being  noAv  fixt  in  the  habit  of  making  our  own.  and  noth- 
ing at  all  for  that  which  charges  at  us,  beetle-browed,  to  drive 
us  into  strange  ways.  .  .  .  What  does  moAe  the  average,  typical 
American  mind,  stir  it  to  action,  and  mold  its  decision,  is  a 
statement  of  apparent  fact.  The  news-column  relating  some- 
thing that  has  happened,  or  is  said  to  have  happened,  is  a  mil- 
lion times  more  powerful  than  the  editorial  expounding  some 
learned  gentleman's  thought  about  that  happening 

"And  then  Ave  haAe,  or  seem  to  haAe.  some  instinctiAre  horror 
of  the  doctrinaire,  or  of  anything  looking  like  that  unfortunate 
creature;  that  is  another  strange  fact  about  us,  all  the  stranger 
in  a  nation  whare  agitation  is  incessant  and  unquenchable. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  we  will  stand  for  agitation  and  agi- 
tators, but  not  for  persons  obsessed  with  but  one  idea.  At  the 
charge  of  the  hobby-horse  brigade  we  turn  and  run. 

"It  is  the  same  Avay  with  propaganda  publications.  No  mat- 
ter hoAV  just  and  necessary  the  cause  they  adAocate,  iu  the  end 
they  do  it  more  harm  than  good.  Once  let  the  label  of  the  doc- 
trinaire be  put  upon  them  and  all  is  over  with  their  influence 
and  power;  the  public  discounts  everything  they  say.  And 
when  we  come  to  the  radical  cause  in  America — by  which  I 
mean  the  struggle  for  industrial  and  social  justice  and  the  whole 
cause  of  the  people  against  exploiters — many  gentlemen  once 
committed  to  that  endeavor  seem  henceforth  unable  to  free 
themselves  from  the  idea  of  a  furious  aud  unceasing  din  of 
propaganda." 

Turning  to  another  reason  for  "the  absence  in  America  of 
what  abroad  is  known  as  a  radical  press."  Mr.  Russell  points 
out  that  what  may  be  called  "reforming  publicity, "  which  is 
"the  life-blood  of  social  progression  no  less  here  than  elsewhere," 
has  in  America  in  one  generation  gone  through  three  phases  and 
entered  a  fourth.  For  many  years  the  newspaper  was  the  nor- 
mal tribune  of  the  populace,  he  reminds  us,  but  as  economic 
evolution  made  it  more  and  more  dependent  for  its  existence  on 
I  lie  advertiser,  it  became  less  and  less,  he  maintains,  the  cham- 
pion of  the  masses.     And  by  IW)|  the  crusading  magazine  had 

taken  I  he  place  of  the  newspaper  as  the  forum  in  which  radical 
social  reforms  were  agitated.  'Hul  the  same  forces  that  had 
eliminated  the  n  wspaper  forum  were  at  work  to  eliminate  the 
magazine  forum;"  and  there  followed  the  third  stage,  that  of 
radical  publicity  by  means  of  "investigations  by  committees  of 
Congress  and  by  Federal  commissions,  culminating  in  'he  many- 


A-olumed  Industrial  Relations  Report,  which  may  be  called  the 
most  stupendous  radical  tract  ever  issued."  Of  this  stage  he  goes 
on  to  say: 

"All  the  labors  of  the  radical  writers  were  eclipsed  by  the 
investigations  of  these  commissions  for  the  reason  that,  having 
the  national  authority,  they  could  issue  subpenas.  put  witnesses 
under  oaih.  and  summon  them  to  produce  books  and  papers. 
They  could,  therefore,  do  in  a  few  hours  what  the  radical  Avriters 
could  hardly  do  in  years  of  inferior  effort.  The  completed  report 
in  its  ponderous  tomes  might  be  read  by  but  few;  the  daily  ses- 
sions must  be  reported  in  the  press,  and  the  columns  once  dosed 
to  such  information  were  automatically  reopened  to  it.  Obvi- 
ously it  A\as  a  stage  that  could  not  last  long,  but  while  it  lasted 
it  produced  a  deep  impression  on  the  country.  If  we  take  but 
the  Industrial  Relations  Report  alone,  it  may  be  said  with  con- 
fidence that  the  conditions  it  reAealed  can  never  exist  again.-' 

But  "the  fourth  phase  of  radical  publicity  is  noAv  upon  us  and, 
outside  of  a  limited  use  of  the  platform,  the  chief  exponent  of 
radical  thought  has  become  the  book-publisher."  Consequently 
the  agitator  for  social  progress  uoav  makes  his  appeal  through  the 
book  rather  than  through  the  newspapers  or  the  magazines — 
and  so  does  his  opponent.  As  a  result  "the  publishers'  lists 
are  become  so  many  arenas,  clanging  with  fight."  To  quote 
further: 

"Already  the  steadily  increasing  output  of  controAersial  liter- 
ature has  encroached  upon  the  supremacy  of  fiction,  sacred  and 
unassailable  for  generations.  What  are  the  current  topics  of  most 
serious  interest?  The  Peace  Treaty  and  BolsheA'ism.  Look  at 
the  long  lists  of  books  already  out,  in  press,  or  in  preparation, 
that  deal  with  different  phases  of  the  peace  problem.  What  are 
these  but  expanded  leading  articles?  What  are  most  of  these 
writers  but  journalists  wielding  bigger  pens  across  an  enlarged 
strip  of  copy  paper?  And  by  this  ascension  behold  the  principle 
of  publicity  indomitable,  irrepressible,  going  always  to  greater 
power  instead  of  less,  for  that  is  the  fact  about  it. 

"I  have  before  me  now  seA'en  books  on  BolsheA'ism  recently 
from  the  press:  John  Spargo's,  John  Reed's,  Radziwill's  'The 
Firebrand  of  BolsheA'ism, '  Kerensky's  'The  Prelude  to  Bolshe- 
A'ism/ Beasley,  Forbes,  Birkett's  '  Russia,'  and  others.  They  deal 
with  both  sides  of  the  question;  you  can  gather  from  them  everj 
shade  of  impression  about  the  Bolsheviki  from  deAiltry  to  saint- 
hood. It  is  the  tractarian  tilting  of  the  eighteenth  century  mag- 
nified until  it  has  become  prodigy. 

"Is  this  a  disadAantage?  You  are  probably  Inclined  to  think 
so  because  it  seems  to  mean  so  much  more  time,  so  much  more 
effort.  We  must  read  books  where  we  formerly  read  pages. 
No  doubt;  but  the  gain  outweighs  the  loss.  Above  everything 
else  the  man  that  writes  the  book  is  now  free,  or  nearly  free. 
There  are  no  adAertisements  in  books;  the  business  manager 
Avill  not  run  up-stairs  Avith  the  deAastating  intelligence  that  the 
Beef  Trust  has  withdrawn  a  page  because  of  unkind  remarks  in 
our  last  issue.  The  libel  laws  and  the  fear  of  putting  forth  an 
unsalable  book  are  about  the  only  limitations  a  publisher  knoA\s. 
There  may  be  interests  that  for  certain  reasons,  good  and  suffi- 
cient, he  does  not  wish  to  offend,  but  he  need  not  look  for  a  loss 
of  sales  if  he  offend  them;  lie  is  not  likeh  bo  see  his  income  cut 
in  half. 

"And  then,  just  as  the  magazine  was  bigger  artillery  than  the 
newspaper,  so  a  book  is  bigger  artillery  than  a  magazine.  It 
speaks  with  more  authority;  assumably  it  has  been  prepared 
with  still  greater  care;  it  has  still  longer  time  to  make  its  influ- 
ence felt.  !t  stands  upon  the  shelf  long  after  the  magazine  has 
gone  back  to  paper  stock;  it  is  a  storehouse  of  facts,  influence, 
and  maybe  inspiration.  Year  after  year  other  writers  will  come 
with  shovels  and  scoop  up  its  statistics.  Idlers  in  the  public 
libraries  will  pick  it  up  and  get  impressions  from  it.  NeAvspapers 
will  discuss  in  it  statements  that  could  not  legitimately  be 
brought  in  anj  other  way  to  their  attention,  lnsteadof  being  de- 
prest  by  the  mutations  in  the  instruments  of  progress,  the  radical 
should  lift  up  his  heart  and  be  glad.  If  we  have  no  periodical 
radical  press,  we  h^we  a  book  press  that  is  better." 
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ONE  OP  MANTUA'S   STOLEN   ART-TREASURES,   RECENTLY   RETURNED   BY  AUSTRIA. 

'Phis  tapestry,  after  ;i  painting  by  Raffael,  depicts  St.  Peter  healing  the  cripples  at  the  door  of  the  Temple 


RETURN   OF   MANTUA'S   TAPESTRIES 

NOT  THE  LEAST  of  Austria's  humiliations  in  defeat 
was  the  condition  of  the  armistice  obliging  her  to 
return  Italian  art-treasures  that  have  been  taken  by 
the  Austrians  in  their  days  of  conquesl  from  such  cities  as 
Bologna,  Florence,  Mantua,  Padua,  Verona,  and  V<  nice. 
The  Italian  military  commission,  commanded  by  General  Segre, 
which  was  admitted  into  Austria  after  the  signing  of  the  armistice, 
had  as  one  of  its  component  parts  an  art  committee  under  Prof. 
Corrado  Ricci,  famous  as  the  restorer  of  the  forum  at  Pome. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  art  committee  to  reclaim  Italian  treasures, 
and  anion};-  those  thus  recovered  are  nine  fatuous  tapestries,  from 
paintings  by  RatTael,  that  had  been  stolen  from  Mantua,  in 
L866.  These,  one  of  which  is  reproduced  herewith,  deal  with 
incidents  in  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  Mantua  recently 
celebrated  their  return  by  a  formal  reopening  of  those  galleries 
of  the  Ducal  Palace  from  which  the  tapestries  were  taken  to 
Vienna,  and  in  which  their  empty  frames  had  hung  ever  since. 
In  L' IUustrazione  Italiana  (Milan,  May  25)  we  read: 

"Now  the  tapestries  have  returned  to  the  old  abode  whose 
beautiful  galleries  constitute  a  worthy  setting.  One  critic 
has  found  that  the  surroundings,  cold  and  neo-elassic,  do  not 
match  with  these  magnificent  compositions  which  are  so  warm 
and  so  vivid  in  the  solemn  expression  of  the  subjects.  Vet 
these  rooms,  criticized  for  their  modern  artistic  rigidity,  are  a 
wonderful  and  rare  specimen  of  neo-classicisni,  notwithstanding 
their  somewhat  poor  ceilings:  and  other  critics  maintain  that 
the  severe  atmosphere  of  their  environment  gives  more  promi- 
nence to  the  rich  and  vivid  works  of  art. 

"The  artist's  immortal  name,  the  importance  of  the  subjects, 
the  perfect  execution,  the  good  stale  of  preservation,  and  the 
freshness  of  the  colors,  give  to  Ihesc  tapestries  a.  priceless  value 
and  a  place  of  honor  among  works  of  the  kind.  The  Vatican 
preserves  the  other  original  bul  incomplete  series,  which  are  in  a 
more  or  less  good  state  of  preservation, 
_     "It    is    not    superfluous    to    say    that    the   restoration    of    tin; 


Mantuan  arrases  is  the  work  <*f  Signora  Antonia  Carre-Loven- 
/ini.  Her  broidery  has  been  so  perfect  thai  Eugisto  Callides  (the 
celebrated  Arcadian  Count  Bulgarini)  has  dedicated  a  sonnet 
to  the  restorer.  The  tapestries  represent  nine  compositions 
inspired  by  the  lives  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;  'The  Miraculous 
Draft  of  Fishes,'  'Christ  Entrusting  His  Flock  to  Peter,'  'Peter 
Healing  the  Maimed  at  the  Temple's  Door,'  '  Peter  Condemning 
Ananias,'  'The  Stoning  of  Stephen,'  'Saul  on  the  Road  to  Damas- 
cus," 'The  Blinding  of  the  Magician  Elima,'  'Paul  and  Barnabas. 
After  Having  Healed  the  Lame,  lief  use  the  Sacrifices  the  People 
Want  tollold  in  Their  Honor,'  'Paul  Preaching  in  the  Areopagus.' 
"Following  the  solemn  ceremony  of  restoration  there  will  be 
a  two-months'  exposition  (Juu.e  and  July),  together  with  an 
exposition  of  war-materials.  The  visitors  will  look  upon  those 
masterpieces  and  war-materials  as  the  first  tangible  fruits  of  the 
glorious  Italian  victory.  The  income  will  be  distributed  to 
three  local  philanthropic  institutions." 


PROHIBITIONS  SERVICE  TO  MUSIC— "The  passing  of 
liquor  is  going  to  prove  an  immense  impetus  to  music  in  this 
country,  not  only  artistically,  but  commercially."  This  con- 
lident  and  somewhat  surprizing  assertion  is  made  editorially 
by  the  Washington  Herald,  which  goes  on  to  say: 

"This  impetus  will  reflect  itself  in  a  greater  patronage  of  the 
concert  stage,  more  pupils  for  the  music-lcacher,  in  the  larger 
sale  of  musical  instruments  and  more  employment  to  professional 
musicians  at  an  increased  wage. 

"  It  is  not  just  for  the  reason  that  people  will  have  more  money 
to  spend  for  music  and  music-making  devices,  but  if  is,  in  fact, 
that  those  of  us  who  used  to  use  alcoholic  beverages  in  one  form 
or  another  to  get  away  from  the  material  of  our  every -day  life. 
are  going  to  use  music  to  a  degree  for  the  same  purpose 

"One  of  the  musical  publications  prophesies  thai  next  year 
will  find  twenty-five-piece  orchestras  in  many  of  the  big  hotels 
where  but  eight  or  ten  men  are  now  employed. 

"Many  of  the  big  cities  now  have  symphony  orchestras  <>( 
their  own  that  have  not  had  them  before 

"Music  is  one  means  by  which  we  can  forget  the  material,  for 
a  time  at  least,  but  without  intoxication  as  in  the  case  of  booze," 
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SCULPTURAL   SNAP-SHOTS   OF  THE 
PEACE-MAKERS 

TEE  MOST  ORIGINAL  and  vigorous  talent  that 
contemporaneous  American  art  lias  yet  produced," 
according  to  Mr.  Francois  Mouod.  a  writer  in  L'Wus- 
/ration  (Paris),  is  revealed  by  the  exhibition  of  portrait  busts  that 
Mr.  Jo  Davidson  has  modeled  on  the  occasion  of  the  Peace 
Conference.  After  stating  thai  Mr.  Davidson  .was  born  in  New 
York  in  1883,  served  his  artistic  apprenticeship  in  Xew  York 
and  Paris,  and  between  tic 
years  1905  and  1014  Avon  a 
""brilliant  and  solid  reputa- 
tion" as  "one  of  the  most 
eminent  portraitists  in  sculp- 
ture," Mr.  Monod  goes  on  to 
say: 

"He  possesses  a  keen  and 
delicate  sensibility,  a  supple- 
m  ns  of  line,  an  inexhaustible 
fund  of  intuition,  and  untiring 
analysis.  His  modeling  is 
plastic,  and  ho  possesses  a 
technique  of  infinite  variety  at 
once  free  and  definite. 

"During  the  war,  in  1916, 
Mr.  Davidson  made  his  por- 
trait of  President  Wilson,  a 
prhdlege  which  up  to  that  time 
had  been  granted  only  to  .John 
Sargent.  This  portrait,  by  its 
simplicity,  its  dignity,  its  vigor 
of  style,  invites  comparison 
with  the  most  distinguished 
portraiture  of  Imperial  Rome 
and  the  Italian  Renaissance. 
While  it  is  classic  in  form,  it 
has  seized  for  future  eyes  the 
essential  characteristics  that 
temperament,  the  period,  and 
the  authority  of  a  great  posi- 
tion have  stamped  upon  his 
illustrious  model:  the  intellec- 
tual energy,  the  meditative 
calm,  the  will-power,  and  the 
lofty  ecclesiastical  air  that 
characterize  the  features  of  the 
President.  This  bust  was 
modeled  in  Washington  in  the 
President's  office  at  the  White 
House.  All  the  other  portrait 
busts  of  this  collection  were 
made  in  France,  after  the 
armistice. 

"Each  of  these  busts  is  a 
triumph.  One  does  not  know  which  to  admire  most,  the  de- 
termination with  which  the  artist  has  forced  each  sitter  to 
reveal  his  own  personality  in  these  portraits,  or  the  terrific 
energy  with  which  he  modeled  at  high  tension  in  two  or  three 
hours  each  of  these  historic  figures. 

"The  accuracy  of  interpretation  Mr.  Davidson  has  attained 
in  these  impromptu  port  rails  is  shown  in  those  likenesses  which 
present  the  greatest  delicacies  and  shadings  of  expression:  the 
admirable  portrait  of  Colonel  House,  extremely  fine,  reserved, 
intelligent,  and  smilingly  affable;  that  of  Mr.  Baruch,  with  his 
smile  of  a  monsignor  and  the  quiet  radiance  of  his  expression; 
or  that  of  Mr.  Masaryk,  with  the  gentleness  that  veils  a  soul 
long  steeled  to  the  trials  of  adverse  fate. 

"The  most  picl  uresque  of  these  snap-shots  in  sculpture  was  the 
first  one  bo  l>e  made  and  the  finest  of  the  series,  that  of  Marshal 
Foch.  It  was  Mr.  Davidson's  desire  to  make  the  portrait  of 
the  conqueror  of  Germany  thai  decided  him  to  go  to  Paris  im- 
mediately after  the  armistice,  as  Houdon  in  years  gone  by 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  make  the  bust  of  Washington  immedi- 
ately after  the  War  of  Independence. 

"Mr  Davidson  will  complete  his  gallery  of  Peace  Conference 

portraits  with  busts  of  the  King  of  Belgium,  of  Lloyd  George, 
Marshal  Ilaig,  and  Veni/elos.  One  topes  'hat  Clemenceau 
will  also  eventually  capitulate  to  this  American  sculptor.'' 


GOD    SAVE   THE   KING"    REVISED 
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JO  DAVIDSON'S  PORTRAIT  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

This  bust,  says  a  French  writer,  "  invites  comparison  with  the  most  dis- 
tinguished portraiture  of  Imperial  Rome  and  the  Italian  Renaissance." 


HY  DO  YOU  SINt  1   God  save  the  King'— why  not 

'God  save  the  country,"  or  'God  save  the  people'.'" 

This  question  was  often  tossed  into  the  midst  of  the 

igorous  but  generally  good-natured  controversies  which  would 

3pring    up    between    Americans    and    Canadians    in    Canadian 

training-camps   over   the   merits   of   their   respective   forms   of 

government.     As  t-ho  in  answer   to  this  criticism,   a   tentative 

revision  of  the  British  national  anthem  has  been  made  and  has 

received  the,  King's    approval, 

we    learn    from     the     English 

press.      In   its  revised  form  it 

was  first   sung  in  front  of   St. 

Paul's    Cathedral    during   the 

recent  pea.-,. celebrations.   This 

is  the  revised  version: 

God  save  our  gracious  King, 
Long  live  our  noble  King, 

I  rod  save  i  lie  Kiug! 
Send  liim  victorious, 
Happy  and  glorious. 
Long  to  reign  over  us. 

God  save  the  King! 

One  realm  of  races  four. 
Blest  more  and  evermore, 

Cioil  save  our  land! 
Home  of  the  brave  and  free, 
Sel  in  i  he  silver  sea. 
True  nurse  of  chivalry, 

God  save  our  land! 

Kinsfolk  in  love  and  hirili 
From  utmost  ends  of  earth, 

God  save  us  all! 
Bid  strife  and  hatred  cease. 
Bid  hope  and  joy  increase, 
Spread  universal  peace, 

God  save  us  all! 

The  London  Times  comments 
on  the  innovation  as  follows: 

"It  will  be  perceived  that 
while  the  first  and  most  familiar 
stanza  remains  unchanged,  the 
two  succeeding  verses  have 
been  entirely  rewritten.  It  will 
also  be  perceived  that  the  sub- 
stituted sentiments,  couched  in 
language  not  devoid  of  a  certain 
subdued  grace,  can  offend  the 
moral  and  esthetic  sensibilities 
of  none.  The  anthem — for  it 
is  now  almost  worthy  of  that 
name  —  is  at  length  perhaps 
more  in  accordance  with  the 
refinement  of  an  age  remark- 
able for  its  avoidance  of  vivid 
colors  and  loud  language.  But 
it  is  to  be  noticed  that  there  is 
in  it  less  about  the  King  aud  more  about  ourselves,  and  even  the 
natural  scenery  of  our  domicile,  than  before;  and  our  taste  and 
sense  of  congruity  will  have  ultimately  to  decide  whether  this  mix- 
ture of  motives  is  calculated  to  make  the  same  direct  appeal  as  the 
former  single  one.  There  is  still  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
old  form,  which  made  the  King,  in  this  song,  as  in  more  solemn 
supplication,  stand  for  his  people.  It  was  the  King's  divine 
right,  which  was  never  refused  him  even  by  the  strictest  of  con- 
stitutionalists. 'May  he  defend  our  laws'  expresses  sound 
doctrine,  tho  it  is  to  be  superseded  to-morrow;  and  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  King's  enemies — 'Confound  their  politics;  frus- 
trate their  knavish  tricks' — so  apposite  during  the  war — has 
been  and  still  is  the  cry  of  our  hearts.  Why.  if  direct  and  forci- 
ble language  has  any  merit,  should  it  not  also  be  in  the  prayer 
on  our  lips?  For  our  part,  we  have  never  understood  the  sup- 
posed popular  discontent  with  the  historic  version,  and  while 
complimenting  the  latest  reviser  on  the  tact  and  gentility  of  his 
effort,  west  ill  retain  a  preference  for  the  hearty,  if  ruder,  original." 

"A  national  anthem  is  a  good  thing  to  leave  alone."  agrees  the 
New  York  Tribune,  because  "its  anachronisms  become  harmless 
through  lapse  of  time,  while  its  overtones  of  patriotic  emotion 
gwrw    with  bhe  years."     The  Tribune  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  can  be  an  emotional  quality  to  a  hymn   in  praise  of 
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the  'people.'  Our  own  'America'  has  much  to  be  said  for  it  ou 
this  score.  There  is  an  admirable  modern  hymn,  'Lord,  Save 
Thy  People,'  more  stirring  and  more  outspoken.  But  the 
revisod  version  of  the  British  hymn  seems  an  unfortunate  min- 
gling of  two  conceptions.  It  begins  with  the  King  as  head  and 
symbol  of  the  state;  and  then  switches  to  the  land  itself.  The 
original  hymn  had  the  clear  merit  of  sticking  to  one  point  of 
view  and  gaining  all  the  force  that  comes  from  an  outspoken 
unity." 


IS   LOCAL-COLOR   FICTION   PASSING? 

THE  DEATH  OF  JOHN  FOX,  JR.,  whose  stories  of  the 
Appalachians  revealed  the  passion  and  drama  in  the 
rugged  lives  of  our  Southern  mountaineers,  moves  a 
writer  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  to  ask:  "Is  the  volume  and 
popularity  of  the  local-color  fiction  that  gives  contemporary 
>ocial  life  a  record  declining?"  If  such  a  decline  exists,  remarks 
this  writer,  it  lacks  the  excuse  that  the  field  has  been  exhausted 
of  material  or  interest,  because  "large  areas  are  still  untouched, 
and  the  rapid  development  of  American  life  renews  old  fields 
as  fast  as  they  are  worked."     Nevertheless  he  notes  that — 

"An  increasing  group  of  authors  wdiose  stories  have  definite 
locale  might  usually  have  chosen  almost  any  other  locality  as 
setting.  William  Allen  White  lays  himself  open  to  the  terrible 
accusation  of  trying  to  write  'the  great  American  novel,'  with 
typical  characters;  Mr.  Tarkington  places  his  'Magnificent  Am- 
bersons'  and  the  characters  of  'The  Turmoil'  in  Midland  cities 
which  might  almost  as  well  be  Atlantic  or  Pacific  cities;  Mary 
S.  Watts's  new  novel  is  half  of  the  urbanized  trans-Alleghanies 
and  half  of  New  York.  If  we  want  the  old  provincial  types  and 
local  color  we  must  descend  to  less  important  authors  like 
Joseph  Lincoln,  of  Cape  Cod;  Rex  Beach,  of  Alaska;  Willa 
Sibert  Cat  her,  of  Nebraska." 

"Are  the  days  when  New  England  studies,  prairie  studies, 
Southern  studies,  Western  studies,  poured  forth,  gone  forever?" 
he  asks.  And  as  if  half  convinced  that  the  answer  is  affirmative 
he  goes  on  to  say: 

"It  might  be  urged  that  local-color  fiction  should  decline  be- 
cause the  emphasis  of  our  life  has  passed  from  localism  to  nation- 
alism. We  are  growing  more  homogeneous.  The  people  are 
being  stamped  by  rapid  communication  and  general  education 
into  more  general  likeness;  and  wrhile  in  the  old  days  it  was 
proper  for  fiction  to  stress  the  disparate  character  of  our  com- 
munities, now  it  should  stress  their  unity.     Mr.  Tarkington  may 


well  draw  his  Indiana  city,  Mr.  White  his  Kansas  town,  Mrs. 
Watts  her  Ohio  community,  as  what  Heiu-y  James  would  call 
the  true  American  'scene,'  a  scene  that  Atlanta,  Worcester, 
St.  Paul,  and  Spokane  will  recognize  as  identical  with  their  own 
society.  This  argument  has  much  justice,  especially  as  it  rests 
upon  the  clear  truth  that  whereas  a  varied  rural  life  was  once 
predominant,  now  a  little-varied  urban  life  is  so.  Recently 
three-fourths  of  our  people  were  literally  'provincial';  now  two- 
thirds  live  in  small  or  large  cities  that  under  the  skin  are  quite 
alike. 

"If  there  are  'provincial'  elements  wit  Inn  our  large  cities, 
they  are  mainly  elements  not  yet  fully  American — the  negro 
quarters  of  the  South,  the  immigrant  communities  of  the  Easl 
Side.  But  this  argument  wall  not  bear  too  heavy  a  strain. 
If  our  provincial  inhabitants  are  less  numerous  %comparatively, 
still  they  are  more  numerous  absolutely.  Local  peculiarities 
have  a  wonderful  power  of  persistence.  We  need  only  look  at 
England,  with  its  array  of  types  in  a  small,  populous,  closely 
finked  land — its  Wessexes  and  Drumtochties.  Our  vast  area, 
with  its  variety  of  blood-strains  and  economic  pursuits,  must 
always  retain  great  richness  of  local  peculiarity.  Our  fiction  loses 
a  chief  source  of  variety,  and  is  an  imperfect  mirror  of  our  life, 
if  it  concentrates  on  what  is  general  to  the  neglect  of  what  is 
special." 

Turning  back  to  John  Fox,  Jr.,  and  the  section  of  the  country 
to  which  he  dedicated  his  pen,  we  are  reminded  by  the  Birming- 
ham Age  Herald  that  the  little-known  people  he  portrayed  in 
such  books  as  "A  Mountain  Europa,"  "A  Cumberland  Ven- 
detta," "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome  Pine,"  and  "The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,"  have  been  called  "the  purest 
Anglo-Saxon  stock  in  America."  He  had  not  published  any 
book  since  1913,  when  "The  Heart  of  the  Hills"  appeared. 
In  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press  we  read: 

"Nearly  all  of  his  stories,  more  particularly  'The  Little 
Shepherd  of  Kingdom  Come,'  concern  Southern  mountain  folk, 
among  whom  he  lived  for  many  years.  He  died  at  Big  Stone 
Gap,  in  the  heart  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains,  made  famous  in 
his  stories.  All  his  work  reflects  deep  affection  for  the  people 
and  the  life  of  the  Southern  mountains.  The  people  of  the 
Appalachian  Mountains  are  almost  a  race  apart.  These  de- 
scendants of  pioneers  of  the  eighteenth  century  are  located 
in  what  has  been  called  the  backyards  of  seven  States.  Originally 
hailing  from  England  or  Scotland,  most  of  them  had  reached 
this  country  in  its  early  history  and  all  before  the  Revolution. 
They  were  pioneers  by  nature  and  pushed  westward,  finding 
in  the  Appalachian  ranges  just  the  enviroment  which  suited 
them.  There  they  have  remained  in  a  state  of  arrested  develop- 
ment until  now,  save  for  recent  efforts  at  modern  civilization." 
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CLOSING    SCENE   (IK   "THE   WAYFARER,"  THE   GREAT  PAGEANT  STAGED  AT  COLl'MBUS. 


THE   METHODIST   FAIR   THAT   DREW  A   MILLION    PEOPLE 


IP  THE  FIGHT  FANS  on  their  way  to  Toledo  had  stopt 
off  at  Columbus,  one  paragrapher  remarks,  they  would 
have  seen  a  bettar  show  than  the  Willard-Dempsey  prize- 
fight; and  the  fad  that  a  million  persons  visited  the  Methodist 
Centenary  Exposition  between  its  opening  on  June  21  and  its 
close  on  July  13  may  be  regarded  as  evidence  in  support  of  the 
claim.  But  in  addition  to  being  s  good  show,  this  religious 
fair,  primarily  designed  to  commemorate  the  founding  of  Method- 
ist missions,  "reached  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  Methodism  and 
won  tlie  attention  of  all  Christendom  by  its  demonstration  of  the 
possibilities  of  missionary  education  through  such  expositions," 
writes  Mr.  F.  P.  Haggard,  assislant  general  secretary  of  the 
Interchurch  World  Movement  in  North  America,  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Watchman-Examiner  (Baptist).  The  Lutheran,  of  the 
same  city,  official  organ  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  America, 
characterizes  the  exposition  as  "perhaps  the  most  impressive 
spectacular  celebration  ever  witnessed  in  this  country";  and 
the  New  York  Independent  sees  in  it  and  the  things  which  it 
celebrated — among  them  the  raising  of  a  Methodist  fund  of 
more  than  one  hundred  and  forty  millions  for  church  work — a 
conclusive  answer  to  "those  cynics  who  supposed  that  the  war 
would  leave  the  Church  stranded  and  impotent."  Even  more 
arresting  is  the  claim  of  another  observer,  the  Hew  Thomas 
Tiplady,  a  chaplain  of  the  British  Expeditionary  Forces  and  the 
author  of  several  hooks  on  war  and  religion,  thai  "  the  Methodist 
Exposition  at  Columbus  marks  a  turning-point  in  the  history 
of  Protestantism." 

The  originators  of  the  exposition,  in  Mr.  Tiplady's  opinion, 
"have  done  a  bigger  thing  than  they  dreamed  of."  inasmuch  as 
they  have  registered  an  "unconscious  protest"  against  the 
continued  domination  of  Protestantism  by  certain  extreme 
traditions  of  austerity  imposed  by  the  Puritan  fathers.  In  an 
interview  sent  out  to  the  press  by  the  .Missionary  Centenary 
Committee  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Mr.  Tiplady 
is  quoted  as  saying  in  part : 

"The  exposition  is  a  religious  fail-  that  we  have  been  waiting 
lor  during  two  or  three  hundred  years.  We  owe  a  great  debt  to 
our  Puritan  fathers.  They  cleansed  the  Church  from  an 
accumulation  of  superstition  and  error  and  gave  mankind  re- 
ligious   freedom.      Hut    to    do    this    they   Iliad    to    use    the    knife 

ruthlessly  and  in  Baving  the  life  of  the  patient  they  maimed  him. 


Tiny  saved  the  life  of  the  Church  at  the  cost  of  maiming  it. 
They  did  light,  for  desperate  diseases  demand  desperate  remedies. 
Hul  the  price  was  high  They  took  the  smile  from  religion  and 
gave  it  a  sour  and  stern  visage.  Laughter  came  to  be  regarded 
as  levity  and  fun  was  associated  with  sin.  This  A\as  giving  the 
devil  credit  he  did  not  deserve,  and  making  him  appear  to  men  as 
a  jolly  good  fellow  who  made  people  happy.  It  gave  men  the 
idea  that  they  must  sin  to  be  merry  and  bright.  The  Puritans, 
in  the  pictures  that  have  come  down  to  us,  had  long  faces  that 
never  smiled.  Their  countenances  were  forbidding,  and  one 
can  not  imagine  Christ  taking  them  with  him  to  Cana  of  Galilee. 
nor  could  we  imagine  them  wishing  to  go.  .  .  .  They  were 
stern  men  for  stern  jobs  or  surgeons  rather  than  family  doctors. 
They  took  out  the  stained-glass  windows  of  the  church  and  put 
in  plain  glass.  They  took  the  paintings  off  the  walls  and  re- 
placed them  with  a  coat  of  whitewash.  They  took  out  tin 
organ  and  orchestra  and  put  in  a  man  with  a  tuning-fork  to  had 
the  singing.  They  supprest  the  dramatic  instinct  altogether. 
They  took  away  from  religion  its  colors,  music,  and  movement. 
They  shut  eye-gate  and  left  .-ar-galo  only  half  open.  The\ 
relied  entirely  on  the  spoken  word.  This  may  have  been  neces- 
sary at  the  time,  but  it  was  not  necessary  for  all  time.  It  has 
made  Protestantism  dull.  The  poetry  has  been  taken  out  of 
religion  and  only  the  prose  has  been  left.  Terrs  have  be<  ii 
1  >f t  to  religion,  but  not  laughter.  To  me  the  Methodist  Ex- 
position appears  as  an  unconscious  protesl  against  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Puritan  ideal. 

"Dr.  S.  Earl  Taylor  [originator  ami  director  of  the  exposi- 
tion] is  a  layman,  not  a  minister,  and  there  lies  the  spiritual 
significance  of  the  exposition.  He  has  brought  to  his  task  a 
layman's  mind  and  gives  us  an  expression  of  robust  religion 
without  the  narrowness  and  bigotry  of  clericalism.  Without 
knowing  it  he  has  become  a  reformer  of  religion,  and  has  taught 
men  that  it  is  no  sin  to  smile,  and  that  the  eye  is  as  welcome 
in  the  service  of  God  as  the  ear 

"The  movie-picture  has  been  converted  into  a  missionary 
advocate.  The  electri  •  sign  has  been  converted  into  a  preacher 
on  prayer.  And  in  the  pageanl  the  dramatic  instinct  has 
been  converted  and  given  a  Christian  stage.  Music,  color,  and 
motion  have  been  brought  hack  HKe  prodigals  to  the  Church 
and  have  been  converted. 

"The  Christian  world  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Dr.  Earl 
Taylor  and  to  the  sane  and  courageous  men  and  women  who  have 
supported  him.  The  influence  of  the  Exposition  will  permeate 
and  change  the  religious  life  of  our  lime,  and  through  its  swirl 
and  joyous  influence  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  people 
will  be  drawn  into  the  ( 'hurch.  Dr.  Taylor  has  presented 
Christianity  to  the  world  with  a  smile  on  its  face,  and  our  war- 
stricken  world  needs  a  religion  with  a  smile  in  its  heart.     There 
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is  a  Cana  as   well  ;is  a  Calvary  in  Christianity— a  place  for 
laughter  as  well  a,s  a  place  for  tears." 

Thai  misgivings  aboul  such  an  innovation  may  have  been 
felt  in  some  quarters  is  recognized  by  the  Not  York  Christian 
Advocate  (Methodist),  which  assures  Its  readers,  bowever,  that 
"everj  highway  and  by-path  of  the  exposition  was  planned 
to  lead  to  Christ  ": 

"The  questions  that  have  doubtless  agitated  many  earnest 
Methodist  minds  as  they  have  read  of  the  great  crowds,  the 
parades,  the  pageants,  and  the  speeches  were  these:  Was 
Jesus  Christ  there?  Did  the  Holy  spirit  move  upon  (hose 
waves  of  people'.'  No  one  who  penet rated  at  all  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  show'  to  the  reality  could  have  any  doubt  about 
that.  Music  and  light3,  songs  and  pictures,  life-plays  and 
pageants  were  all  requisitioned  for  a  purpose,  and  that  purpose 
was  to  make  real  and  vivid  to  the  observer,  however  careless 
and  pleasure-seeking,  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  the  soul  of  man. 
Th ■.■  missionary  in  the  Indian  building  preaching  to  his  little 
group  of  make-believe  villagers  as  if  his  soul  and  theirs  depended 
on  the  message;  the  clear-eyed  young  Chinese  men  and  women, 
themselves  com  incing  proof  of  the  value  of  the  Christian  schools 
which  they  described;  the  Home  Mission  workers,  with  their 
surveys  and  plans  for  healing  the  sore  spots  in  American  life; 
the  promoters  of  stewardship  and  of  intercession;  the  students 
of  finance  with  stalls  lined  with  charts  and  diagrams,  showing 
what  wonders  the  churches  might  accomplish  by  a  better 
system  of  benevolence;  the  preachers  and  speakers,  scores  of 
them  in  every  building,  everywhere,  every  day,  addressing  small 
groups  and  mighty  congregations,  always  on  some  phase  of  the 
same  great  theme;  and,  to  crown  all,  'The  Wayfarer,'  presenting 
to  six  thousand  people  nightly,  through  the  medium  of  noble 
declamation,  sublime  music,  and  the  highest  form  of  dramatic 
expression,  the  lesson  that  the  Cross  is  the  world's  only  hope— 
this  was  the  Centenary." 

The  Exposition,  we  are  told,  was  only  one  item  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  centenary  of  Methodist  foreign  missions — in  fact, 
according  to  Dr.  Taylor,  "only  the  beginning  of  the  Centenary 
movement,  which  will  culminate  in  a  great  revival  and  forward 
movement  throughout  all  Protestantism."  Yet  the  various 
features  of  the  Exposition,  and  especially  the  great  religious 
pageant  called  "The  Wayfarer,"  are  to  be  perpetuated  and 
shown  to  the  world  for  years  to  come  through  the  instrumentality 
of  the  moving-picture  camera.  The  fib;n  was  prepared  without 
cost  to  the  committee  by  David  W.  Griffiths,  who  did  the  work 
as  a  memorial  to  his  mother.  The  Exposition  itself  covered 
114  acres,  with  eight  immense  buildings  whose  exhibits  gave 
glimpses  of  "all  the  strange  corners  of  the  earth,  with  their 
peoples,  red,  black,  yellow,  and  brown."  In  the  Coliseum, 
which  seats  seven  thousand  people,  "The  Wayfarer,"  "the  great- 
est religious  pageant  ever  given  in  America,"  was  presented 
nightly.  Of  this  outstanding  feature  of  the  exposition,  we 
read  in  the  New  York  Tribum  : 

"It  was  made  up  of  three  episodes — The  War,  the  Life  of 
Christ,  and  the  Conquest.  Each  episode  is  capable  of  standing 
by  itself. 

"The  pageant,  as  a  whole,  is  lengthy  and  somewhat  unwieldy. 
From  the  critic's  point  of  view  it  lacks  dramatic  continuity. 
But  this  is  the  severest  judgment  that  can  be  passed  upon  it. 
The  coloring,  the  stage  effects,  and  the  music  are  all  remarkable 
achievements  in  their  way,  and  it  is  not  too  far-fetched  to  say- 
that  the  general  impression  is  one  of  grandeur  except,  perhaps, 
in  the  final  scene  where  there  is  the  greatest  striving  after  effect 
with  the  least  satisfactory  results.  The  second  episode,  mirror- 
ing the  life  of  Christ,  is  the  most  successful.  It  is  not  overloaded 
with  incident  after  the  manner  of  the  final  episode.  It  is  simple 
and  surprizingly  beautiful  in  its  scenic  effects 

"The  birth  of  the  pageant  was  not  without  travail.  Half  a 
dozen  different  people  set  to  work  to  develop  a  religious  theme 
for  stage  purposes,  but  it  was  no  easy  task  for  the  uninitiated. 
Then  along  came  the  Rev.  J.  E.  Crowther,  who  had  never 
written  anything  in  his  life,  altho  he  had  worked  in  coal-mines 
and  done  sundry  things  with  his  hands  as  well  as  his  head.  He 
had  an  idea  for  a  pageant  which  he  gradually  evolved  until 
'The  Wayfarer'  was  complete  and  very  much  as  it  stands  to- 
day.    He  personally  acts  as  prolocutor  and  comes  in  front  of 


the  curtain  before  each  episode  to  deliver  the  preview.  The 
central  figure  is  The  Wayfarer,*  sojourner  through  life  who  is 
led  out  of  a  mist  of  doubt  and  despair  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross 
by  Understanding." 


TOLEDO    CLERGY   ON  THE    PRIZE-FIGHT 

TIIK  CLERGYMEN  OP  TOLEDO  were  asked  by  Tin: 
Digest  for  their  impressions  <>r  the  effect  of  the  Willard- 
Dempsey  prize-fight  of  Julj  I  on  law  and  order  in  their 
city.  The  replies  are  not  the  less  interesting  because  they 
to  some  extent  contradictory,  for  they  throw  illuminating  side- 
lights from  several  different  angles.  Thus  the  Rev.  M.  L. 
Garberson  (United  Brethren)  denounces  the  affair  as  "moat 
humiliating,"  but  adds:  "As  to  the  effect  on  law  and  order,  wo 
have  so  little  of  that  in  Toledo  thai  the  difference  was  not,  as 
noticeable  as  it  would  have  been  in  some  places,  '  Several 
others,  without  offering  explanations  so  unflattering  to  Toledo, 
agree  with  the  Rev.  George  Candee  (Congregationalist),  that 

the  effect  was  "not  perceptible."  "As  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge 
there  was  no  pronounced  effect  to  be  noticed  in  this  respect,. 
except  that  pickpockets  plied  their  trade  more  or  less  success- 
fully among  the  crowds  that  gathered  at  the  training-camps 
and  at  the  arena,"  writes  the  Rev.  Theodore  llorst  (Lutheran). 
"The  fight  barely  disturbed  the  ordinary  run  of  events  in  the 
city,  and  the  crowds  left  very  quickly,"  says  the  Rev.  Robert  S. 
Chalmers  (Protestant  Episcopal).  "Ohio  being  dry  doubtless 
had  a  very  marked  effect  upon  the  conduct  of  the  city  and  the 
visiting  fight  fans,"  testifies  the  Rev.  C.  Harold  Clerfce  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  who  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  huge  crowds  did  not  arrive,  the  thieves  and  roughs 
were  few  in  number — there  was  little  or  no  roughness  on  the 
streets.  Those  whose  efforts  were  to  get  rich  off  the  visitors 
really  lost  money.  There  was  betting,  of  course,  but  nothing 
like  what  was  expected.  Ticket  speculators  lost  hatfuls  of 
money,  and,  all  in  all,  I  think,  it  showed  that  the  fighting  game 
is  not  what  it  once  was.  Personally.  I  saw  nothing  objection- 
able on  the  streets  of  the  city  before  or  after.  I  have  no  possible 
objection  to  clean  boxing-contests,  but  brutal  fights  I  stand 
against." 

There  was  no  appreciable  effect  upon  law  and  order,  because 
of  the  "dryness"  of  Toledo  and  because  the  expected  vast  crowds 
did  not  materialize,  agrees  the  Rev.  Carlisle  B.  Holding  (Meth- 
odist Episcopal),  who  believes,  however,  that  "there  was  a  power 
at  work  against  the  fight  effective  toward  bringing  about  a 
condition  favorable  to  future  reformation."  In  support  of 
this  belief  he  goes  on  to  say: 

"Contrary  to  wild  and  extravagant  statements  in  the  dailies 
by  local  would-be  profiteers  and  by  promoters  of  the  contest, 
it  was  a  flat  failure  in  all  essential  points.  Permission  was 
obtained  to  give  the  exhibition  as  a  boxing-bout.  But  it  wasn't 
that  at  all,  but  a  real  prize-fight.  As  a  prize-fight  it  was  a 
failure,  for  it  was  all  over  in  less  than  fifteen  minutes,  when  it 
had  been  staged  to  last  an  hour  at  least.  It  was  to  be  fought 
before  the  largest  audience  ever  seated  to  witness  such  a  contest. 
Accommodations  for  100,000  spectators  were  provided.  Instead 
of  a  full  house  there  were  77,000  empty  seats,  mute  but  very 
eloquent  tribute  to  Toledo  manhood,  who  refused  to  be  wit- 
nesses. It  was  to  bring  great  gain  to  Toledo  in  money  spent 
for  entertainment  of  the  crowds  that  woidd  fill  the  city  for  at 
least  three  days.  The  crowds  didn't  come.  Here  is  a  sample 
of  many  similar  instances:  A  Toledo  man  rented  an  abandoned 
store-building  and  put  up  1,500  temporary  beds.  He  had  seven 
guests,  and  two  of  those  it  is  said  left  without  paying  for  lodging. 
Eating-houses  of  all  kinds  laid  in  enormous  supplies  of  food 
and  had  it  all  on  hand  July  5,  except  what  was  consumed  by 
regular  patrons.  So  it  was  a  fizzle  in  that  regard.  It  even 
failed  to  create  a  ripple  of  excitement  or  interest  despite  staring 
head-lines  in  the  dailies.     A  deadly  apathy  prevailed  everywhere. 

"Now  here  is  an  interesting  fact.  A  Christian  gentleman  of 
this  city  who  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  of  the  whole  affair,  but 
who  was  powerless  to  stop  a  boxing  bout  which  is  legalized  in 
Ohio,  was  heard  to  say  that  he  had  made  the  matter  a  subject 
of  daily  prayer  and  that  the  sum  and  substance  of  his  petition 
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was,  O  Lord,  make  it  a  failure.-'  Ii  most  certainly  was. 
The  invisible  power  responded!" 

That  "the  moral  effect  upon  our  city  -was  splendid"  is  the 
unique  contention  of  one  writer,  the  Rev.  K. .Lincoln  Long  [Pres- 
byterian). As  Mr.  Long  sees  it,  the  Toledo  fiasco  "stripl  away 
the  camouflage";  and  he  is  quite  sure  that  the  local  promoters  of 
the  li.^ht  "'.have  lost  enthusiasm  for  future  events  of  like  hind." 

Others,  however,  insist  that  the  fight  was  demoralizing  in  its 
effects,  a  liability  to  the  city,  and  subversive  of  law  and  order. 
Thus    the  Rev.  ('.  B.  Fletcher   (United   Brethren)  declares   that 

during  the  day  of  the  fight  and  for  some  days  before  "gambling 
and  betting  and  speculation  were  not  curbed  by  any  process  of 
law,"  and  "the  city  was  generally  listed  as  a  wide-open  town." 
"The  name  of  our  city  has  been  besmirched,"  and  "the  efforts 
of  moralists  have  been  greatly  neutralized  by  the  exhibition," 
declares  the  Rev.  Grant  \Y.  Speer  (Central  Christian).  The 
moral  effect  upon  Toledo,  writes  the  Rev.  L.  II.  Gressley 
(Methodist  Episcopal),  may  he  judged  by  the  following  fads: 

A  large  number  of  disreputable  characters,  especially 

had  women,  (locked  to  Toledo.  .More  than  sixty  women  were 
arrested  and  imprisoned  after  the  fight  to  protect  the  health 
and  morals  of  the  city.  (&)  The  leading  hotel  and  a  number  of 
cafes  openly  and  defiantly  violated  the  State  prohibition  law. 
(r)  In  all  parts  of  the  city  where  boys  congregated  fights  occurred 
of  an  angry  nature.  Older  boys  usually  urged  on  the  younger, 
and   thus   the   brutal  instincts   were  cultivated." 

The  same  opinion  is  exprest  by  the  Rev.  Richard  T.  Boyd 
(Congregationalist),  who  is  convinced,  however,  that  the  effects 
"would  have  been  much  more  marked  had  Toledo  not  been  a 
dry  town.'-     Says  Mr.  Boyd: 

"The  prize-fight  was  demoralizing  to  the  moral  life  of  the  city. 
It  had  a  stultifying  effect  upon  many  of  the  so-called  better 
classes  of  the  city.  The  only  feature  that  was  discust  for  thirty 
days  before  the  "bout  '  was  the  motley  that  it  would  leave  in  the 
city,  ignoring  the  moral  conditions  altogether.  But  as  a  money- 
maker it   was  a  failure. 

"It  did  not  only  bring  gamblers  and  the  worst  class  of  crooks 
to  the  city,  but  hundreds  of  women  of  the  underworld.  Our 
police  department  an'  having  a  great  deal  of  trouble  at  the 
present  time  in  handling  these  women.  The  best  hotels  in  the 
city  were  '  pulled  *  by  the  police  for  conducting  gambling  joints. 

"Many  robberies  occurred  and  many  arrests  were  made  for 
the  same.  The  moral  effect  of  this  affair  upon  the  young  and 
rising  generation   can   not  be   measured." 

Gambling  in  Toledo  "was  given  a,  powerful  impetus"  by  the 
prize-fight,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  M.  Maeleod  (Baptist), 

who  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  general  glorification  of  brawn  in  the  press  and  on  the 
street  has  obscured  for  many  the  great  fart  that  'mind  is  the 
standard  of  the  man.'  The  prize-fight  has  made  it  easier  to 
become  interested  in  a  dog-fight,  and  more  difficult  to  become 
interested  in  a  gorgeous  sunset. 

"On  the  whole,  commercialized  brutality  as  exhibited  in  the* 
recent  prize-fight  does  not  seem  to  have  had  an  elevating  influ- 
ence on  the  community,  altho  its  very  brutality  has  disgusted 
many  who  are  otherwise  interested  in  the  'manly  sport  of  self- 
defense.'  As  I  view  Ihe  aftermath  of  the  fight,  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  is  a  decided  drop  in  the  moral  temperature,  a  mis- 
placing* of  standards,  and  a  coarsening  of  the  moral  fiber.  This 
is  more  true  in   the  youthful  than  in  the  matured  men. 

"Much  of  the  effect  of  the  prize-fight  will  probably  pass  away 
in  due  time,  but  then-  can  be  no  doubt  but  that,  the  recent  fight 
has    made    the    maintenance   of   a    mental    and    moral    standard 

appreciably  more  difficult  than  before." 

From  the  sam<  letters  we  learn  that  when  it  became  known 
that,  the  fight  would  be  held  in  Toledo,  resolutions  of  protest 
were  passed  by  the  Itiieivhurcli  Federation  of  the  city  and  by 
various  denominational  ministerial  organizations,  and  these! 
protests  were  laid  by  a  special  committee  before  the  Mayor  of 
the  citj  and  tint  Governor  of  the  State;  but  according  to  Mr. 
Long,  "such  opposition  had  been  foreseen  and  prepared  for, 
ami  the  ministerial  resolutions  prior  to  the  fight  made  the  clergy- 
men the  source  of  a  great   deal  of  humor." 


A  DANGER  IN  CHURCH  UNION 

THERE  IS  A  DANGER,  thinks  the  Rev.  Dr.  .1.  Fort 
Newton,  of  the  famous  City  Temple,  London,  that  the 
present  notable  movemenl  for  church  union  may  see1 
to  advance'  by  the  methods  of  reaction  rather  than  the  methods 
of  liberalism.  In  illustration  he  cites  particularly  the  insistence 
of  the  Anglican  Church  on  its  own  theory  of  ordination.  If 
union,  he  says,  is  to  be  "a  thing  of  dicker  and  compromise,  of 
technicaMinkering  with  issues  of  orders,  ordination,  and  the  like, 
a  mere  matter  of  ecclesiastical  manipulation."  then  it  represents 
only  "the  spirit  of  reaction  in  disguise,"  and  is  "more  a  sign  of 
weakness  than  of  strength."  This  idea  is  developed  in  a  con- 
versation between  Dr.  Newton — who  is  a  Texan  by  birth,  a 
Baptist  by  ordination,  ami  has  filled  Baptist,  (niversalist,  and 
non-sectarian  pastorates — and  a  London  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Universalisi  Leader,  in  which  paper  the  interview  appears. 
In  the  portion  of  this  interesting  dialog  thai  follows  the  first 
speaker  is  the  correspondent: 

"Do  I  understand,'  J  inquired,  "that  you  regard  the  present 
movement  in  behalf  of  anion  as  reactionary,  as  tending  to  drag 
us  back  instead  of  leading  us  forward'.'' 

"'Exactly,'  he  answered  quickly;  'and  manifestly  so.  .  .  . 
When  my  Anglican  friends  tell  me  thai  my  Church  must  accept 
a  historic  episcopate  because  theirs  will  not  abandon  it.  and 
that  the  guilt  of  schism  rests  on  my  Church  if  unity  is  not  at- 
tained, I  am  moved  to  inquire  how  that  can  be  so.  When,  in 
my  turn,  I  ask  for  some  basis  of  an  episcopacy  in  the  Bible, 
or  some  proof  that  one  form  of  polity  is  more  blessed  of  God 
than  another,  I  am  met  by  a  reference  to  "our  theory  of  the 
church."  When  I  ask  my  friends  to  show  that,  psychologically, 
experimentally,  verifiably,  the  procedure  of  Cod  with  men  in  the 
sacrament,  his  blessing  upon  them  there;  is  in  any  way  different 
from  the  experience  of  him  in  prayer,  meditation,  and  obedience. 
I  am  again  referred  to  "our  theory  of  the  church."  The  time 
has  come  when  it  is  irenic  to  be  frank  and  to  speak  what  we 
think  and  feel  in  the  spirit  of  comradeship.  Reunion  by  am- 
biguity is  not  an  inviting  outlook.  Also,  we  must  be  loyal  to 
Christ,  and  no  effort  for  union  is  worth  while  that  does  not  show 
some  sign  of  entering  into  his  largeness,  in  which  there  is  room 
for  all,  and  work  for  all.  Jesus,  1  remember,  lived  and  died  a 
layman.  He  was  never  ordained,  lie  was  not  regular.  He 
never  preached  in  a  "consecrated"  place.  He  was  not  inter- 
ested in  churches:    he  was  interested  in  men.'  " 

• 

But  at  the  same  lime  Dr.  Newton  believes  that  "down  below 
this  superficial,  official  maneuver  the  real  Christian  mind  is 
moving  toward  a  union  thai  is  worth  talking  about — yes,  worth 
dying  for."  This  fact  was  brought  out  when  the  interviewer  sug- 
gested that  Dr.  Newton's  view-point  was  pessimistic.  While  the 
ideal  of  social  justice  is  a  prominent  factor  in  this  movement  to- 
ward a  vital  form  of  church  union,  Christ  must  be  its  "center  and 
circumference."      in  what  follows  the  Doctor  is  the  first  speaker: 

"'The  two  master  forces  that  shape  our  human  life  are  the 
religious  and  the  economic,  and  the  problem  before  us  is  to  bring 
these  two  into  right  relation.  Until  we  do  that  no  question  of 
our  day  is  really  solved.  There  are  signs  to  show  thai  the 
Christian  mind  is  becoming  keenly  aware  of  this  situation,  as 
witness  three  manifestoes  issued  near  ihe  close  of  the  war:  one 
by  a  group  of  employers  in  England  belonging  to  the  Society  of 
Friends,  one  by  four  ( 'at  holic  bishops  in  America,  and  one  by  the 
Canadian  Methodists.' 

"'  Bui  what  had  these  pronouncements  on  economic  questions 
to  do  with  Christian  union'.''  I  asked  in  some  perplexity. 

"'Everything,'  he  cried.  'Listen.  The  three  pronounce- 
ments, utterly  independent  of  one  another,  were  in  absolute 
agreement,  to  the  very  letter,  in  their  plans  and  demands  for 
essential  social  justice — their  basic  principle  being  ihe  demo- 
cratic control  of  industry,  to  which  they  added  the  items  now 
agreed  upon  by  the  best  and  most  enlightened  social  thought 
of  our  time.  It  is  astonishing.  11  is  thrilling!  Three  widely 
differing  communions — the  poles  apart  theologically  and  ec- 
clesiastically, Catholic,  Quaker,  and  Methodist — yet  unanimous 
and  in  one  accord,  as  at  Pentecost,  in  their  demand  for  thai 
fundamental  justice  without  which  theology  is  a  sounding  brass 
and  ecclesiasticism  a  millinery-shop.  Surely  that  fact  is  pro- 
phetic of  ihe  direction  in  which  the  Christian  mind  is  going,  and, 
perhaps, 'the  kind  of  unity  at  which  we  shall  arrive." 
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at  does  it  cost 

to  bathe  a  baby  ? 


IN  days  past  it  cost  a  lot  of  worry 
and  work,  and  waiting  for  kettles 
to  boil.  It  meant  heating  up  the 
whole  house  for  a  little  bit  of  hot 
water.    It  was  expensive  all  'round. 

Today  with  a  "Pittsburgh"  Auto- 
matic Gas  Water  Heater,  it  costs  a 
turn  of  the  faucet,  and  a  penny  in 
cash.  That's  just  what  it  costs — ONE 
CENT — for  ten  gallons  of  piping  hot 
water.  No  worry.  No  waiting.  It's 
delivered  "quick  as  a  wink." 

The  "Pittsburgh"  Automatic  can 
deliver  ten  gallons  of  hot  water  for  a 
cent  because  it  keeps  constant  guard 
over  the  gas  meter.  Not  a  foot  of 
gas  is  burned  unnecessarily.  The  gas 
burns  only  when  you  are  running  the 
water.  Closing  the  faucet  stops  all 
gas  expense  automatically. 


When  you  have  a  "Pittsburgh"  in 
the  cellar  a  penny  buys  not  only 
baby's  bath  but  an  endless  number 
of  other  personal  comforts  and 
household  conveniences. 

The  "Pittsburgh"  provides  hot 
water  for  the  bath,  lavatory,  kitchen 
and  laundry;  for  the  sick  room,  day 
or  night,  in  no  more  time  than  it 
takes  for  the  water  to  run  through 
its  sensitive  copper  coils,  and  at  no 
more  expense  than  a  like  amount 
heated  in  any  other  way. 

Your  gas  company  and  plumber 
know  all  about  the  "  Pittsburgh," 
and  can  install  one  in  a  short  time 
without  fuss  or  dirt.  Write  today 
for  illustrated  booklet  and  see  what 
comforts  the  "Pittsburgh"  has  in 
store  for  you. 


Architects,    see  Sweet's  Architectural  Edition,  pages  1024  to   1027,  for  complete 
line  of  Pittsburgh    Water  Heaters  and  sample  specifications. 

Pittsburg  Water   Heater   Company 
Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

Pittsburgh 

Automatic  Gas  Water  tie  ate  rs 


If    you    live 

near  one   of   these 

branch   offices,  stop  in  and  see 

the  "Pittsbu 

rgh"  demonstrated. 

Baltimore 

203  N.  Liberty  St. 

Boston 

78  Broad  St. 

Brooklyn 

212  Livingston  St. 

Buffalo 

86  West  Huron  St. 

Chicago      175  W.  Jackson  Blvd. 

Cincinnati 

622  Main  St. 

Cleveland 

1915  Euclid  Ave. 

Columbus 

346  N.  High  St. 

Dallas 

1523  Commerce  St. 

Dayton 

22  Third  St.  Arcade 

Denver 

408  Fifteenth  St. 

Detroit 

26  Bagley  Ave. 

Houston 

1021  Capitol  Ave. 

Indianapolis 

49  S.  Pennsylvania  St. 

Kansas  City 

507  E.  Fifteenth  St. 

Los  Angeles 

629  S.  Grand  Ave. 

Louisville 

518K  S.  Second  St. 

Newark 

15  Clinton  St. 

New  Orleans 

922-24  Common  St. 

Oakland 

309  Thirteenth  St. 

Philadelphia 

1313  Arch  St. 

Pittsburgh 

110  Jenkins  Arcade 

San  Diego 

758  Front  St. 

St.  Louis 

1010  Olive  St. 

St.  Paul 

147  E.  Sixth  St. 

San  Antonio 

208  Avenue  C 

San  Francisco          478  Sutter  St. 

Washington, 

D.C.,1305GSt.,N.W. 

Canada 

Toronto,  Can 

347  Yonge  St. 

SO  brave  a  man  as  Premier  Clemeneeaii 
abruptly  told  eomplainers  in  the  French 
(  'hamber  of  Deputies  that  it  is  harder  to 
make  peace  than  to  make  war,  and  in  a 
Bomewhal  similar  vein  the  poets  remind  us 
thai  it  is  not  enough  to  memorialize  those 
who  fought  and  fell  for  the  freedom  of  the 
world,  hut  even  more  important  so  to  live 
as  to  be  worthy  of  their  supreme  saerifice. 
In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  this  need  is  set 
down  as  an  act  of  faith  in  these  simple  yet 
strong  lines: 

A   CREED 

Lord,  let  me  not  in  service  lag. 

Let  me  be  worthy  of  our  flag; 

Let  me  remember,  when  I'm  tried, 

The  sons  heroic  who  have  died 

In  freedom's  name,  and  in  my  way 

Teach  me  to  be  as  brave  as  they. 

In  ;ill   1  am.  in  all  I  do 
Into  our  flag  1  would  be  true; 
For  Cod  and  country  let  me  stand. 
Unstained  of  soul  and  clean  of  hand. 
Teach  me  serve  and  guard  and  love 
The  Starry  Flag  which  flies  above. 

We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  all  we 
did  in  war  toward  making  a  huge  army  at 
top  speed.  On  this  glorious  record  the  one 
blot  to  be  found,  we  are  told,  is  that  of  the 
"hard-boiled"  officers  whose  existence  has 
become  known  outside  the  army  only  since 
the  peace  wras  signed.  The  author  of  the 
following  lines  is  himself  in  the  Army  and 
his  verse,  therefore,  possesses  something 
more  than  the  mere  requisites  of  poetry. 

"CHIMMY"   AT   "THE  FARM" 

By  William  V.  V.  Stephens 
11th  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

"Chimmy"  was  a  joyful  soul,  he  had  a  heart  of 
gold ; 
He  volunteered  in  April,  seventeen. 
He  did  his  share  of  digging — obeyed  what  he  was 
t  old- 
Was  a  patriotic  soldier's  what  I  mean. 

A  laughing,  scratching  dough-boy,  his  heart  was 
virgin  pure, 
And  he  brought  our  spirits  back  with  many  a 
smile. 
He  taught  us  "Patriotism"  was  to  hang  on  and 
endure — 
That    "Humor"    was  a  sovereign   balm  worth 
\k  hile. 

One  day  the  music  ended  among  the  Argonne  hills. 

And  "Chimmy."  on  permission,  went   away 
In    search    of   relaxation    and    to    taste    Parisian 
thrills — 

To  linger  where  the  lights  of  dalliance;  play. 

And    he   lingered   like   a  soldier  •till    his   pass   was 
overdue : 
Then   because  his  heart    was  honest,   true,  and 
large, 
Instead  of  sneaking  out  of  town  as  wiser  soldiers  do. 
Hi-  reported  to  the  A.  P.  M.  in  charge. 

To    the    Bastile    then    they    sent    him.    and    snap! 
him  into  line. 
They  beat  him  up  as  was  the  fashion  there. 
Thej    taught    him    "hard-boiled"   officers   possess 

the  right  divine 
To  instil  the  sacred  doctrine  of  Despair. 

And  then,  for  more  instruction,  thej    Bent  him  to 
"  the  Farm"; 

But,  alas,  the  Farm  is  nothing  but  a  name. 
For  irony  is  savage;  when  this  term  of  rural  charm 

Means  onlj    broken  hearts  and  bitter  shame. 

Tveas  at   "the  Farm"  when;  "Chimmy"  lost   his 
patriotic'  pride — 
His  soul  was  shriveled  up  by  Satan's  fire. 


His   righteous   indignation   brushed    righteousness 
aside 
And  fanned  the  llame  of  anarchistic  ire. 

Now  "Chimmy'   is  a  Bolshevist — he  bears  anot  her 
flag 
Than  that  for  which  he  suffered,  toiled,  and 
bled, 
With    purpose;    just    as  earnest — without    bluster, 
without  brag; 
But  the  banner  held  aloft  is  shameless  red! 

An  echo  of  Germany's  frightfulness  is 
heard  in  "The  Lowland  Sea,"  by  ('.  Fox 
Smith  (George  H.  Doran  Company),  and 
its  reminder  of  the  dastardly  policy  of  the 
submarine  makes  one  understand  the  hate 
and  bitterness  that  lurk  in  the  heart  of 
every  British  seaman. 

THE  LOWLAND   SEA 

By  C.  Fox  Smith 

"Oh,  sailed  you  by  the  Goodwins, 
Oh.  came  you  by  the  Sound? 
And  saw  you  there  my  true  love. 
That  was  homeward  bound?" 

"Oh,  never  will  he  anchor 
Again  in  English  ground; 
A-sailing  by  the  Lowlands 
Your  sailorman  is  drowned. 

"They  gave  his  ship  her  death-blow 
As  she  was  sailing  by. 
And  every  soul  aboard  her. 
Oh,  they  left  them  all  to  die. 

"They  were  not  common  pirates 

Nor  rovers  of  Sallee  .   .  . 

But  gentlemen  of  high  estate 

Come  out  of  Germanic!" 

"  It  was  no  worthy  gentleman, 
Tho  he  were  crowned  King; 
It  was  no  honest  seaman 

That  wrought  so  vile  a  tiling. 

"  But  the  foulest  of  all  pirates 
That  ever  sailed  the  sea.   .  .  . 
And  they  should  swing  as  pirates  swing 

Upon  the  gallows-tree, 
A-sailing  by  the  Lowlands 
That  took  my  lad  from  me!" 

A  splendid  tribute  to  Harry  G.  Hawker, 
the  Australian  airman  whose  attempted 
non-stop  flight  across  the  Atlantic  came 
to  a  disastrous  tho  not  tragic  ending,  ap- 
pears in  the  Sydney  Bulletin.  What  is 
more,  it  is  a  song  of  homage  to  all  daring 
voyagers  of  the  air. 

THE   SEARCH 

By  David  McKee  Wright 

Australia  knows  her  son. 

Let  Hi  is  word  !><•  said 
Of  the  great  deed  done: 
In  the  path  of  the  wind  and  the  swallow 

Others  shall  follow  and  follow; 
Hut  he  led. 

Into  the  northern  blue. 

With  white  winas  spread. 
Circling  and  soaring  he  flew 

Like  a  thing  cloud-bred. 
Higher  and  ever  higher! 

Thiii,  with  an  eagle's  sweep 
I  'pan  some  far  prey. 
Toward  the  goal  of  a  great  desire 
'   He  seemed  to  leap 
And  pass  away. 

Waves  that  wander  to  and  fro. 
Tides  at  ebb  and  tides  at   How. 


Crested  breakers  curving  green. 

What  have  ye  seen,  what  have  ye  seen? 

We  have  raced  the  wide  seas  o'er 
From  Finisterre  to  Labrador; 
And  we  have  watched  the  ice-fleet  sail 
Upon  the  midnight  gleaming  pale 
From  ports  where  yet  the  winter  lay 
In  shrouded  night  on  Baffin's  Bay. 
We  have  met  the  summer  breeze 
Blowing  a  scent  of  tropic  trees 
Above  the  warm  and  weedy  flow- 
That  sings  and  dreams  of  Mexico. 
We.  with  all  our  million  lips. 
Laughing,  have  kissed  a  thousand  ships; 
And  day  on  day,  'twixt  shore  and  shore. 
We  run  to  kiss  a  thousand  more. 

What  else,  what  else,  O  rovers  green. 
At  dawn  or  midnight  have  ye  seen'' 

Twice  we  ran  before  the  gale 

With  low  clouds  on  our  spumy  trail: 

For  half  a  night,  close-reefed,  we  lay 

At  shelter  snug  in  Galway  Bay; 

Then  northward,  with  the  piping  wind. 

We  left  the  Arran  rocks  beliind. 

And  up  and  up,  through  all  the  seas. 

We  tossed  about  the  Hebrides. 

We  have  seen  the  fisher  fleet 

Hard-driven  through  the  blinding  sleet. 

And  marked  a  fathom-depth  beneath 

The  granite  rocks,  with  weedy  teeth. 

That  waited  till  the  fall  of  day 

To  snare  a  blind  and  fluttering  prey: 

And  we  have  touched  the  fogs  that  stole 

With  chill  white  wings  above  the  shoal. 

What  else,  what  else?    O  wondering  ej  es, 
Saw  ye  that  passed  along  the  skies? 

We  have  seen  the  white  stars  shine. 
And  meteors  flash  a  fiery  line 
Across  the  darkness,  as  if  night 
Were  blown  to  spray  of  flying  light : 
And  we  have  seen  the  great  moon  make 
Our  racing  paths  a  golden  lake. 
While  oft  by  day,  'twixt  cloud  and  cloud. 
The  sun  looked  out  with  glances  proud. 
Or  stayed  an  hour  in  open  laughter 
To  tell  how  summer  followed  after. 

What  else,  what  else?    What  thing  went  by 
On  broad  white  wings  below  the  sky? 

We  have  seen  and  we  have  seen: 
And  crests  are  white  and  waves  are  green. 
The  young  tides  run.  the  old  tides  sleep: 
And  there  are  secrets  still  to  keep. 
Spanish  gold  lies  very  deep. 

But  who  shall  tell  you  where.' 
This  ye  know,  that  green  seas  weep 

Sorrows  none  may  share. 
We  have  seen  and  we  have  seen: 
And  ways  are  wide  and  winds  are  keen; 
But  the  ships  that  come  and  the  ships  that  go 
Seek  a  haven  that  none  may  know. 
Ship  of  the  sky  and  ship  of  the  sea 
Are  sport  of  the  wind,  even  as  we. 
The  young  tides  rove  and  the  old  sleep  well. 
But   their  secrets  none  may  tell. 

Sea  and  sky,  sea  and  sky. 

Ye  have  spoken  an  ancient   lie. 

Keep  your  wealth  of  Spanish  gold. 

Keep  the  treasures  that  ye  hold. 

But  ye  can  not  hold  the  Man — 

He  was  free  since  earth  began 

Lo,  in  his  place  above  the  kings. 

He  has  beaten  you  with  wings; 

And  out  of  the  heart  of  a  mystery  vain 

He  comes  again,  he  comes  again! 

Into  the  western  cloud, 

Willi  white  wings  spread. 
He  went  with  a  heart  too  proud 

The  winds  to  dread. 
In  the  path  of  the  tern  and  the  swallow 
Others  shall  follow  and  follow; 

Hut  he  led! 
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'HpM  IERE  is  only  one  Cadillac,  and,  for 
JL    most  excellent  reasons,  there  can  be 
only  one. 

The  Cadillac  did  not  spring  full-fledged, 
into  the  possession  of  its  beautiful  readi- 
ness, and  ease,  and  reliability. 

As  well  ask  a  boy  to  arrive,  over  night, 
at  the  poise,  and  mature  judgment  of  a 
man. 

The  qualities  which  distinguish  the 
Cadillac — steadily  and  progressively  de- 
veloped by  a  skilled  group  of  designers, 
engineers,  and  craftsmen — have  been 
seventeen  years  in  the  making. 

The  Cadillac  of  today,  is  the  fruit  of 
thousands  of  forward-looking  yester- 
days. 

Through  these  earnest,  painstaking  yes- 
terdays, this  corps  of  master  workmen 
has  brought  the  Cadillac  to  the  world- 
wide precedence  which  it  enjoys  today. 

Everyone  feels,  in  the  Cadillac,  a 
definite,  superior,  something,  which  few 
are  able  to  express  in  words. 

That  definite  something,  is  the  well- 
rounded  completion  and  co-ordination 
which  can  only  come  when  trained  minds 
work  together,  through  years  of  devo- 
tion and  development. 

Back  of  the  Cadillac  which  you  buy  to- 
day, are  more  than  75,000  of  the  same 
eight-cylinder  type. 

The  deep  seated  satisfaction  which  you 
feel,  the  economy,  the  ease  and  the  cer- 
tainty which  you  enjoy,  all  flow  out  of 
the  experience  gained  in  the  develop- 
ment of  this  type. 

There  is  only  one  Cadillac,  and  there 
can  be  only  one. 


CADILLAC     MOTOR.-CAR.COMPANY 

Detroit,  Michigan; 


AMERICAN  DOUGH-BOYS  TORTURED  IN  FRANCE 


OF  ALL  THE  INVESTIGATIONS  instituted  by  the 
present  Congress,  which  is  becoming  known  as  the 
"Investigating  Congress,"  none  has  created  a  greater 
sensation  than  the  inquiry  into  charges  of  brutal  treatment  of 
American  soldiers  by  the  officers  in  charge  of  military  prisons  in 
France.  The  facts  that  have  come  to  light  reveal  a  situation 
reminiscent  of  Libby  and  Andersonville  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  rivaling  the  atrocities  perpetrated  by  the  Huns  in  their 
prison-camps.  It  appears  from  the  testimony  submitted  at  the 
hearing  before  the  special  House  committee  having  this  matter 
in  charge,  that  men  were  wantonly  beaten,  reviled,  cursed, 
starved,  had  their  personal  property  stolen,  and  were  confined 
in  quarters  where  the  conditions  were  unspeakable.  The 
evidence  shows  that  in  some  cases  the  military  authorities  have 
already  convicted  officers  guilty  of  brutality,  who  are  now 
serving  sentences,  and  that  in  other  cases  investigations  are 
under  way  with  a  view  to  punishment.  That  the  officers  having 
supervision  over  military  prisons  were  guilty  of  cruelty  has  been 
admitted  by  Gen.  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  Staff,  who  furnished 
the  investigating  committee  copies  of  cablegrams  from  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  abroad, 
setting  forth  details  in  specific  cases.  Six  former  soldiers  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  testified  as  to  what  they 
knew  of  the  conditions  at  four  prison-camps  known  respectively 
as  "The  Bastile,"  "The  Stockade,"  "Prison  Farm  No.  2," 
and  "Stann's  Farm,"  known  also  as  "The  Brig."  One  of  the 
prison-camp  officers  mentioned  most  frequently  by  the  wit- 
nesses was  Lieut.  "Hardboiled"  Smith,  who  is  now  serving  an 
eigh teen-months'  sentence  at  Governors  Island,  New  York, 
after  having  been  found  guilty  of  brutality,  by  a  court  martial. 
Some  of  the  testimony  in  this  case  is  reported  by  the  New  York 
Sun: 

Several  of  the  soldiers  testified  that  in  addition  to  being 
beaten,  food  in  small  amounts  and  of  poor  quality  was  supplied, 
and  that  the  bedding  was  poor,  sometimes  the  mattress  being 
in  mud  under  a  small  tent. 

"A  prisoner  was  smiling,  and  an  officer  says,  'Take  that  smile 
off,  or  I  will,'  "  A.  H.  Mendleburg,  Baltimore,  who  served  with 
Base  Hospital  42,  testified.  "  The  officer  did  by  rolling  the  man 
in  the  mud,"  Mendleburg  added. 

"Did  you  get  that  officer's  name?"  asked  Representative 
Flood  (Va.),  Democrat. 

"I'm  sorry  I  did  not  take  his  name,"  answered  Mendleburg. 

When  telling  of  poor  food,  Mendleburg  said  that  "if  you  asked 
for  an  extra  piece  of  bread  you  were  flat  on  your  back."  Meals, 
he  and  others  said,  consisted  of  stew  made  from  canned  beef, 
one  slice  of  bread,  and  part  of  a  cup  of  coffee.  Sometimes  only 
the  slew  was  served,  witnesses  said. 

Charles  Goldberg,  320  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  a 
corporal  in  Company  <i,  38th  Infantry,  Third  Division,  said 
that  while  at  the  "Brig"  he  was  knocked  down  by  an  officer  and 
one  of  his  teeth  knocked  out  when  he  refused  to  surrender  his 
money-belt.  Drawing  a  black-jack,  the  officer  and  Goldberg 
fought  a  few  minutes,  but  the  witness  said  he  was  forced  to  sur- 
render because  of  the  pain  be  suffered  from  blows  on  the  arms. 

"Once  when  I  was  scrubbing  a  floor  a  sergeant  swung  a  club 
;it  my  head  every  five  seconds,"  testified  Goldberg. 

Paul  Boggs,  Baldwin,  N.  Y..  318th  Field-Signal  Battalion, 
said  men  at  the  farm  were  often  so  hungry  that  they  were  glad 
to  <at  dirty  potato-peelings.  He  said  that  lie  dipt  a  tin  cup  in  a 
swill  ban-el  so  as  to  get  sonic  grease  that  he  would  eat  "with  a 
relish." 

"  Instead  of  giving  a  command,  it  was  generally  given  with  a 
club,"  asserted  Boggs,  who  said  lie  saw  at  least  fifty  men  beaten. 

Alvin  Bates,  12  Hawthorne  Street,  Brooklyn,  who  was  with 
ihi'  headquarters  troops,  Second  Army,  said  whenever  "there 
was  a  formation  a  man  was  beaten  up  every  five  minutes"  at 
the  prison  farm. 

"Medical  inspection  was  a  farce,"  said  Bates,  referring  to  the 
farm        "  You  went  in  one  door  and  were  kicked  out  another." 

George    L.    PallittO,   315   Walnut    Street,  Newark,    private   in 


Company  M.  113th  Infantry.  Twenty-ninth  Division,  test  died 
that  he  became  known  as  a  "nut  patient  after  he  had  said  he 
did  not  like  a  nurse." 

Pallitto  also  told  of  many  cruelties  in  the  prisons  in  France, 
and  admitted  thai  he  was  absent  without  leave,  for  which  he 
was  sentenced. 

The  others  said  similar  charges  against  them  resulted  when 
they  were  trying  to  reach  their  units,  and  they  were  acquitted 
or  the  charges  dismissed. 

One  of  the  worst  cases  of  brutality  is  reported  in  an  article 
written  for  the  New  York  Globe  by  former  Sergeant-Major  James 
W.  Beckman.     According  to  Mr.  Beckman: 

On  December  .">  or  6,  1918,  at  an  American  military  prison 
in  France,  called  "  Farm  No.  2,"  a  soldier-prisoner  with  only  an 
imperfect  knowledge  of  English,  was  given  some  minor  mili- 
tary order.  For  failure  to  respond  as  the  officer  thought  he 
should,  he  was  cruelly  beaten.  Under  punishment  he  cried  out, 
"This  is  terrible!"  Let  an  eye-witness  tell  the  rest  of  what 
happened : 

"Their  answers  were,  'We'll  show  you  how  terrible  it  is,'  and 
took  him  in  front  of  the  personnel  officer.  Two  sergeants  and  a 
lieutenant  beat  him  again,  and  placed  him  in  a  'pup'  tent  for 
solitary  confinement.  During  the  afternoon  his  quietness 
was  noticed,  and  when  the  'pup'  tent  was  torn  down  1  saw  him 
lying  there  on  his  back  with  his  throat  cut.  It  was  almost  an 
hour  before  he  was  taken  away  in  an  ambulance.  I  don't  know 
Avhether  he  lived  or  not.     His  prison  number  Avas  634." 

Other  instances  of  cruelty,  and  a  description  of  the  quarters 
where  the  prisoners  were  kept  at  the  notorious  "Farm  No.  2" 
are  recorded  in  a  letter,  also  written  by  Mr.  Beckman,  portions 
of  which  were  read  to  the  House  by  Representative  Dallinger,  of 
Massachusetts,  and  later  printed  in  the  New  York  Times,  as 
follows : 

"Farm  No.  2  was  a  French  farm  outside  of  Paris  used  by  the 
American  Army  as  a  prison-camp.  There  were  many  stables, 
three-quarters  of  which  were  used  by  the  men  of  Company  K. 
which  numbered  about  250  men;  the  other  quarter  of  the  stables 
was  used  for  the  prisoners,  who  sometimes  numbered  as  high 
as  1,200  men.  These  men  were  quartered  in  something  like  ten 
stalls,  each  about  the  size  of  a  two-horse  stall,  and  a  loft  just 
above  these  stalls.  The  overflow  was  put  in  pup  tents  in  a  small 
yard.  About  sixteen  men  slept  in  a  single  stall.  The  unsanitary 
conditions  were  frightful. 

"When  soldiers  arrived  at  this  farm  from  the  Paris  prison 
they  were  taken,  two  at  a  time,  to  an  upper  floor  of  the  building 
used  by  the  company  commander  as  his  headquarters.  Here 
they  were  thoroughly  searched  by  two  sergeants  in  the  presence 
of  an  officer.  If  the  personal  belongings  or  money  of  the  men 
had  been  returned  to  them  before  they  left  the  Paris  prison, 
they  were  taken  awray  from  them  here.  A  big  box  was  placed 
ii\  the  center  of  the  room.  As  the  men's  belongings  were  taken 
from  them  they  were  tossed  into  this  box.  Lieutenant  Helphen- 
stein  sat  beside  the  box  and  immediately  took  charge  of  anything 
that  was  valuable.  Money  was  thrown  into  this  box,  and  there 
was  no  way  of  identifying  to  whom  it  belonged.  In  some  cases 
the  men  were  given  receipts  for  their  money,  but  in  others  they 
were  not.     It  all  seemed  to  depend  upon  the  whim  of  the  officer. 

"It  was  a  common  thing  to  see  a  sergeant  knock  a  man  down 
or  beat  him  up  on  the  slightest  provocation.  One  morning  as 
the  men  It'll  in  lino  for  breakfast  one  man  was  slightly  out  of 
line.  Sergeant  Ball  went  up  to  him  and  punched  him  in  the  face 
six  times. 

"One  morning  about  nine  o'clock  four  men  were  taken  into 
one  of  the  stalls  in  the  stable  and  beaten  with  black-jacks  for 
twenty  minutes.  When  they  came  out,  the  blood  was  stream- 
ing from  their  faces  and  they  were  in  a  horrible  condition. 
Lieutenant  Hepstein,  Sergeant  Ball,  a  duty  sergeant  of  ( !ompany 
K,  158th  Infantry,  together  with  three  general  prisoners,  entered 
the  stall  with  these  four  men  who  were  beaten  up.  A  guard  with 
a  rifle  on  his  shoulder  stood  at  the  door.  After  the  men  came 
out  Lieutenant  Helphenstein  and  another  stood  in  the  door  ex- 
amining their  fists.  The  men  were  taken  over  to  wash  off  the 
blood,  and  one  man,  a  little  weaker  than  the  others,  lingered 
behind.     Sergeant  Ball  punched  him  in  the  ear  from   behind, 
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Once  There  Was  No 
Lamson  Conveyor  Here 


BEFORE  the  Lamson  Conveyor  shown 
in  this  picture  was  installed,  the  parts 
were  delivered  to  the  multiple-drilling 
machine  operative  and  piled  up  beside  him. 
For  each  man  in  the  group  the  course  of 
action-  was  the  same:  he  reached  to  the  top 
of  the  full  pile  —  he  stooped  to  the  floor 
when  the  pile  got  low.  When  a  pile  was  used 
up  he  shut  off  his  machine  and  waited  for 
more  parts. 

One  day  the  manager  of  the  plant  sent  for 
a  Lamson  man  to  tell  him  what  could  be  done 
to  stop  these  waits  and  waste  motions. 

The  result  was  the  picture  you  see  here, 
with  the  addition  that  Lamson  Conveyors 
are  now  used  to  carry  parts  between  opera- 
tions throughout  the  entire  factory.  The  sys- 
tem doubled  the  productiveness  of  each  machine. 

In  this  shop,  as  in  all  others,  conveying, 


carrying  and  toting,  etc.,  can  be  done  by 
machinery  not  only  much  more  cheaply,  but 
much  more  efficiently  and  steadily  than  by 
man  power.  The  steady  flow  of  Lamson 
Conveyors  sets  the  pace,  and  all  the  factory 
follows  the  pace. 

Lamson  Conveyors  work  indoors  and  out, 
upstairs  and  down,  handling  raw  material, 
parts  in  process,  finished  parts  from  freight 
car  to  storeroom,  from  machine  to  machine, 
from  assembly  to  packing — always  placing 
the  thing  wanted  where  it  is  wanted  just  when 
it  is  wanted.  If  you  find  your  cost  of  produc- 
tion too  high,  it  is  time  to  learn  exactly 
what  service  Lamson  Conveyors  can  perform 
in  your  plant.  Write  for  the  Lamson  Book 
on  Conveying  and  match  its  story  against 
your  problem.  Better,  send  for  a  Lamson 
man  from  the  nearest  office  to  talk  it  over 
with  you.      No  obligation  at  all. 


Boston 100  Boylston  St. 

New  York 15  West  44th  St. 

Philadelphia 1200  Walnut  St. 

Pittsburgh 319  Third  Ave. 

Baltimore Equitable  Building 

Rochester 194  Main  St.  East 

Detroit 97  Woodward  Ave. 

Toronto,  Jones  &  Glassco,   136  Simeoe  St. 


The  Lamson  Company 

lOO   BOYLSTON   ST.,    BOSTON,   MASS. 

Cleveland 2063  East  4th  St. 

Cincinnati 119  East  5th  St. 

Indianapolis     .    Illinois  &  Washington  Sts. 

Chicago 6  N.  Michigan  Ave. 

Minneapolis     ....    221  Tribune  Annex 
Omaha      .    .    .    Brandeis  Bldg.,  Room  675 

Denver 1622  Arapahoe  St. 

Vancouver,  B.  C     .     .       603  Hastings  St. 


San  Francisco 617  Mission  St. 

Los  Angeles 627  So.  Broadway 

St.  Louis 709  Pine  St. 

New  Orleans    ....     124  St.  Charles  St. 

Dallas 905'..  Elm  St. 

Seattle 215  Stewart  St. 

Atlanta 30  Moore  Building 

Montreal,  Jones  &  Glassco,  Reg'd, 

St.  Nicholas  Building 
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and  kicked  him  into  line  with  the  other  three.  These  men  were 
put  on  broad  and  water." 

The  newspaper  reports  of  the  investigation  being  conducted 
in  Washington  are  causing  a  number  of  accounts  of  atrocities 
to  be  sent  to  various  newspapers  and  members  of  Congress  by 
persons  having  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  as  they  existed 
at  the  French  prison  ]>ens.  Thus  the  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  writes  as  follows  to  that  journal: 

Representative  Dallinger's  demands  for  an  investigation  of 
the  treatment  of  American  soldiers  by  military  police  in  and 
near  Paris  is  no  surprize  to  officers  now  in  charge  of  policing 
the  metropolis.  They  admit  {the  conditions  at  Roquet  te  Prison 
and  Chelles  Detention  Farm  were  terrible  during  1918  and  the 
winter  of  1919. 

The  writer  knows  something  about  Chelles  Farm.  A  sergeant 
and  two  privates  were  picked  up  in  Paris  for  overstaying  their 
pass  by  two  hours.  They  were  sent  to  Chelles  without  a  trial. 
They  were  forced  to  sleep  on  cobblestones  and  without  sufficient 
blankets.  They  were  given  insufficient  food  and  forced  to  work 
excessive  hours. 

The  officer  in  command  of  the  farm  was  Lieutenant  "Hard- 
boiled"  Smith,  now  in  confinement  at  Gievres  for  brutality. 

The  sergeant  said  that  the  guards  would  handle  the  men  here, 
thus: 

"  You're  hardboiled,  aren't  you?"  If  a  man  answered  "Yes," 
they  would  strike  him  down,  saying,  "This  will  take  it  out  of 
you."  If  he  answered,  "No,"  the  guards  used  their  fists  with 
this  line  of  talk:   "This  will  make  you  hardboiled." 

The  sergeant  said  that  American  soldiers  detailed  into  town 
from  the  farm  would  often  pick  up  bread  and  other  food  out  of 
the  refuse  cans  and  eat  it  because  they  were  half-starved. 

Irving  Sherman,  a  former  soldier,  writes  the  Xew  York  Times: 

I  am  quite  sure  that  what  William  Sterns,  a  former  comi-ade 
of  mine,  says  of  conditions  existing  in  prisons  about  Paris  is 
true.  It  is  a  wonder  that  more  men  who  were  lucky  to  have 
come  out  of  those  holes  alive  are  not  Bolsheviki. 

Any  member  of  the  A.  E.  F.  who  had  the  unfortunate  experi- 
ence of  being  "shanghaied"  to  the  Bastile  or  Farm  Jvfo.  2  will 
bear  me  out.  Some  of  the  cruelties  I  saw  enacted  there  were 
worse  than  those  supposed  to  have  existed  in  the  prisons  of 
Siberia  during  the  reign  of  the  Czar. 

One  of  the  pet  modes  of  torture  inflicted  upon  the  prisoners 

would  be  for  Top  Sergeant  ,  of  the  185th  Infantry,  and 

Lieutenant  "Hardboiled"  Smith  to  take  a  prisoner  and  make 
him  scrub  the  courtyard  Avith  a  tooth-brush,  as  the  writer  had 
to  do  one  day.  This  same  courtyard  was  four  blocks  long, 
being  used  as  a  drill-ground.  And  if  any  dirt  would  be  left 
upon  the  ground  a  clubbing  would  be  your  reward. 

Another  member  of  the  personnel,  Lieutenant ,  would 

take  special  delight  in  taking  away  a  person's  money,  pictures, 
valuables,  and  other  articles  of  personal  use,  and  if  you  had  the 
nerve  to  ask  him  to  return  these  articles  a  kick  under  the  jaw, 

or  a  call  to  Sergeant  ,  Sergeant  — ,  and  Corporal 

to  beat  you  up  with  a  black-jack  until  you  would  desist 

resulted. 

In  the  Bastile  methods  were  not  so  cruel  as  were  used  in  the 
prison  of  the  Farm,  but  they  were  terrible  nevertheless.  Ser- 
geant   ,  the  most  cowardly  man  in  the  A.  E.  F.  and  a  self- 
confessed  train-robber,  was  in  charge  of  the  "pen,"  or  "coop,"  as 
the  prison  was  called.  Every  statement  of  this  fiend  would  be 
punctuated  with  a  blow  upon  the  head  with  a  club,  and  if  you 
had  occasion  to  resist  his  playful  knocks  at  your  head,  a  terrible 
l>eating,  administered  by  other  guards  of  the  Bastile,  would  be 
your  lot.  His  own  comrades  attempted  to  assassinate  him  three 
times,  and  the  last  time  gave  him  only  a  scar  which  he  will  bear 
for  the  rest  of  liis  life. 

The  officers  wen'  just  as  bad,  and  the  brigadier-general  in  chief 
command  knew  what  was  going  on  and  would  not  lift  a.  finger 
in  protest. 

I  am  willing  so  to  testify. 

An  ex-dough-boy  sends  the  following  to  the  New  York  Globe: 

"While  in  Paris  I  had  to  report  to  the  A.  I'.  M.  in  the  St. 
Anne  Hotel  (I  guess  you  may  know  this  famous  place  where 
the  30th  Marines  did  M.  I*.).  By  mistake  I  walked  up  to  the 
third  floor  and  not  seeing  the  sign  "Brig,"  walked  in  uncon- 
sciously. What  happened  was  that  I  was  searched,  had  all  my 
valuables  and  money  taken,  and  was  put  in  jail  (brig)  for  three 
days.  As  you  know,  they  have  a  dead-line  there  two  feet  inside 
the  door.  I  stuck  my  head  out  of  the  door  and  a  club  came 
whizzing  by;  lucky  it  missed  me.  When  released,  did  not 
receive  money  or  valuables. 

"WTas  al    Is-sur-Till  in  replacement-camp  for  failure  of  being 


present  when  they  called  roll.  Was  put  in  stockade,  next  to 
replacement-camp;  stayed  there  three  days.  It  seems  they 
had  one  of  the  boys  put  down  the  twenty-five-foot  hole  thirteen 
days  on  one  can  of  corn-willic  and  box  of  hardtack;  was  taken 
out  of  the  hole  the  fourteenth  day  and  the  soldier  died.  It  seems 
that  a  sergeant  by  the  name  of  "Baby  Face"  ran  the  stockade, 
altho  "Baby  Face  "  got  a  bad  beating  the  officers  in  charge  should 
have  got. 

Frank  Woods,  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  who  spent  ten  months 
in  a  prison-camp,  sent  a  letter  to  Senator  Harding,  which  was 
later  published  in  the  New  York  Tribune.      The  ex-soldier  wrote: 


-,  prison   officer,  knock   down   and 


"I   saw   Lieutenant   — 
strike  prisoners  with  a  black-jack  and  otherwise  abuse  them. 
He  would  stand  you  in  the  mess-hall,  and  if  you  looked  around 

would  knock  you  down.     I  saw  Lieutenant-Colonel take 

a  prisoner  out  and  handcuff  him  and  shackle  his  feet,  gag  him 
and  spread-eagle  him  because  he  tried  to  get  a  letter  to  his 
people,  telling  them  of  the  treatme^^Lhe  was  receiving  in  the 
prison-camp.  We  were  glad  to  ge^tjfwead  from  the  Chinese 
laborers  about  the  prison.  1  have  <e*ti  soldiers  stagger  and  fall 
from  hunger. 

"Captain ,  quartermaster,  had  the  11th  Marines  doi'.g 

guard  duty.  He  issued  them  all  black-jacks  and  ordered  them 
to  go  as  far  as  they  liked  with  them.  You  could  see  dozens 
going  to  the  hospital  every  day  to  have  their  heads  bandaged 
from  the  frequent  use  of  the  black-jacks. 

"When  things  got  so  hot  about  the  prison,  General  Pershing 
sent  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor  to  investigate  the  sentences  of 
the  men.  He  started  to  restore  the  men  back  to  duty.  Men 
charged  with  larceny,  rape,  and  murder  were  sent  back  to  their 
regiments,  and  regular  army  men  for  military  offenses  were 
dishonorably  discharged  and  turned  out  in  the  world  with  five 
dollars  in  cash  and  an  old  suit  of  clothes." 

In  addition  to  the  investigation  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Woods,  Lieutenant-Colonels  Kinkaid  and 
Wainwright,  of  the  27th  Division,  also  investigated  conditions 
at  "Farm  No.  2,"  and  other  prison-camps.  The  report  of  their 
findings  to  the  commanding  general  of  that  division  was  among 
the  data  furnished  the  investigating  committee  by  General 
March.  It  is  reported  in  full  by  the  Ne.v  York  Herald,  from 
which  we  quote  the  following: 

These  soldiers  complain  that  at  the  Petit  llouget,  commonly 
known  to  the  men  as  the  Bastile,  in  Paris,  the  whole  atmosphere 
and  spirit  of  the  institution,  as  evidenced  by  the  profanity  and 
vulgar,  and  obscene  epithets  used  against  the  prisoners,  appeared 
to  be  a  spirit  of  intense  hatred  and  hostility  against  the  National 
Guard 

The  principal  point  which  the  investigating  officers  desire  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Commanding  General,  so  that  immedi- 
ate remedial  action  can  be  had,  is  the  condition  of  Prison  Camp  2, 
where  the  statements  made  by  these  soldiers  indicate  a  con- 
dition exists  rivaling  that  of  Siberian  prison-camps,  and  much 
worse  than  conditions  which  existed  in  German  prisoner-of-war 
cages.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  these  prisoners  are  in 
the  main  soldiers  from  the  combat  divisions,  who  are  men  above 
average  intelligence,  and  who  are  in  the  main  perhaps  technically 
guilty  of  absence  without  leave.  Both  of  the  investigating  offi- 
cers believe  absolutely  and  in  toto  the  statements  made  to  them 
by  the  soldiers.  That  such  brutality  and  inhuman  treatment 
can  exist  in  any  institution  under  the  control  of  Americans  is 
unbelievable,  but  the  evidence  is  overwhelming. 

The  manner  in  which  the  personal  property  of  these  men  was 
taken  from  them  and  never  returned  seems  trivial  after  a  recital 
of  the  more  important  facts  in  the  case,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  soldiers  concerned.  Attention  is  invited  to  the 
fact  that  not  only  official  declarations  and  property  of  consider- 
able value  was  practically  stolen  from  these  soldiers,  but  articles 
of  great  sentimental  value,  such  as  a  soldier's  crucifix,  the  photo- 
graph of  his  mother,  the  photograph  of  his  sweetheart,  and 
articles  that  could  be  of  no  value  to  the  person  in  whose  hands 
they  finally  came,  were  confiscated. 

Another  phase  of  the  situation  which  has  been  omitted  from 
records  for  obvious  reasons  is  the  fact  that  these  men  are  drilled 
in  front  of  the  muzzle  of  machine  guns  and  automatic  rifles,  a 
precaution  which  might  be  justified  with  condemned  murderers, 
but  is  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  American  Army  as  part  of  the 
routine  of  an  ordinary  camp  of  detention. 

The  men  are  also  isolated  from  the  outside  world  and  are  not 
allowed  to  communicate  with  their  friends  or  superior  officers. 
If  was  stated  by  some  of  the  men  that  many  of  their  comrades, 
particularly  soldiers  of  the  :-$0th  Division,  which  had  fought  side 
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Aii  equipment  cost- 
ing $15"  at  Stout's 
( Parage,  Beggs,  Okla- 
homa, makes  a  sav- 
in*; of  $50  per  week. 


A  $1000  install.it  ion 
laved  $1500  in  labor 
during  the  first  seven 
months' operation  it 
the  RedJacketMan- 
ufacturing  Co.'s 
plant,  Davenport, 
Iowa. 


A  $700  equipment 
.it  the  Appalachian 
Power  Plant,  Blue- 

lu -Id.  W.  Va.,  saves 
$n)0  per  month  in 
labor. 


An  $880  installation 
!S  the  E.  &  W. 
Mfg.  Co.,  Milwau- 
kee. Wis.,  $6240  per 
\  ear. 


A  $500  investment 
it  MinneapolisSteel 
&  Machinery  Co.'s 
plant,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  saves  wages 
of  four  men  every 
day. 


Kelly    Reamer   Co., 
Cleveland,  ()., 
$300  yearly  in  I;, I,.  1 

'ii    equip.. 
1  <>  1 1111;  $4 -'5. 


Ford  Sales  Com- 
pany, Wauchula, 
Ma.,  laves  $15  pei 
month  on  a  $55  In- 
stallation. 


In  the  Rubber  Glove 

Plant,     Akron.     ()., 

Louden  equipment 
speeded  up  opera- 
tions 50%  and  re- 
duced breakage 
liability  70%. 


A  ultman  -Taylor 

Threshing  Mnchv. 
Co.,  M  inneapolis, 
Minn.. use  a  Louden 
Overhead  Sysl  cm 
which  pays  77%  on 
investment  in  labor 
saved. 


A  $150  installation 
for  Ramshorn  Mills, 
M  illsbury,  Mass., 
saves  wages  of  two 
men  every  day  in 
year. 


OVERHEAD      CARRYING        SYSTEM 

Adaptable  for  Any  Kind  of  Lifting  or  Conveying— From  Forty  Pounds  to  Two  Tons 


Mr.  Executive,  the  Louden  Overhead  Carrying  System 
is  setting  a  new  pace  in  handling  operations  in  factories, 
foundries,  packing  plants,  machine  shops,  fruit  houses, 
warehouses,  tire  plants,  or  wherever  material  or  -products 
are  lifted  and  conveyed. 


The  Louden  System  is  essentially  different  from  any 
other  carrying  method — simpler,  less  costly,  easier  to 
install,  requires  less  operating  space,  has  wider  range 
of  service  —  saves  labor,  time,  floors,  prevents  injury 
and  breakage. 


These  Facts  Will  Interest  You 


At  the  Pittsburgh  Malleable  Iron  Company's  plant  an  investment  of 
$1800  in  Louden  equipment  saves  $25  per  day  in  wages  and  reduces 
accident  liabilities  90%.     Production  is  also  greatly  increased. 

Low  Cost  and  Easy  Installation 

particularly  distinguish  the  Louden  Equipment  above  all  other 
conveying  systems.  No  engineering  required,  no  alterations  in 
building,  no  interference  with  operation  of  plant  during  installa- 
tion. Track  can  be  bent  cold,  on  the  job,  to  meet  every  service 
requirement;  switches  and  turntables  take  loads  from  anywhere 
to  everywhere,  deposit  them  exactly  where  wanted,  whether  it's 
forty  or  four  thousand  pounds. 

Our  catalog  showing  many  Louden 
mechanical  details  will  be  sent  free 


A  $2000  installation  at  the  Cleveland  Tractor  Plant,  saved  during 
first  six  months,  $480  in  conveying  motors,  $600  in  handling  tractor 
frames,  and  showed  a  corresponding  economy  in  other  work. 

Permit  Our  Representative  to  Show  You 

in  what  manner  the  Louden  System  will  speed  up  and  lower  the 
cost  of  production  in  your  plant.  There  may  be  a  place  in  your 
plant — a  department  or  possibly  just  one  room — where  an  in- 
vestment of  a  few  hundred  dollars  would  save  you  thousands 
every  year.  We  have  done  this  for  others  and  can  do  the  same 
for  you.  Talk  it  over  with  our  Efficiency  man — no  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

installations  and  giving  valuable 
on  request.     Address  Main  Office. 


The  Louden  Machinery  Company 

8901  Court  Street         (Established  1867)  Fairfield.  Iowa 

Branches:  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Albany,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  111.  Boston.  Mass. 

New  York  City  Canadian  Factory:  Gu^ph.  Ontario 


Louden  Equipment  at  Motor  Car  Sales  Co. 
Garage,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  lifting' engine  out 
of  car  and  carrying  it  to  work  bench. 


Louden  Equipment  in  stock  room  at  Egry 
Register  Co.  s  plant,  Dayton,  Ohio,  carrying 
large  rolls  of  paper. 
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by  side  with  the  27th   Division  during  the  entire  war,  are  still 

incarcerated  in  this  prison-farm,  and  have  sent  out  letters  ap- 
pealing to  their  companies  and  regimental  commanders  for  as- 
sistance. Tlie  only  way  in  which  they  have  been  able  to  tret 
this  mail  out  was  to  send  it  by  prisoners  leaving  the  farm. 

The  offense  for  which  most  of  these  men  were  imprisoned  was 
that  of  '"being  absent  without  leave."  It  was  particularly  to 
take  care  of  these  offenders  that  "Prison  Farm  No.  '2"  was 
established,  as  appears  from  the  report  of  (Jeneral  Pershing  to 
Secretary  Baker.  Lieutenants  Smith,  Mason,  Helphenstein, 
and  Sergeant  Ball  were  the  officers  on  duty  at  the  Chelles 
Stockade  and  Prison  Farm  Xo.  2  against  whom  charges  of 
cruelty  were  tiled  and  who  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  by 
court  martial.  The  specifications  on  which  they  were  tried,  the 
findings  of  the  court,  and  the  sentences  imposed  are  thus  treated 
in  General  Pershing's  report: 

First  Lieut.  Frank  Smith,  141st  Infantry,  was  tried  on  the 
following  charges  and  specifications: 

Charge  1. — Ninetieth  Article  of  War. — Eight  specifications 
alleging  various  provoking  speeches  against  enlisted  men, 
prisoners,  under  his  charge.  Found  guilty  of  using  provoking 
speeches  against  one  man  only. 

Charge  2. — Ninety-third  Article  of  War. — Three  specifications 
alleging  the  fraudulent  conversion  of  money  and  private  prop- 
erty of  prisoners  under  his  charge.     Found  not  guilty. 

Charge  3. — Ninety-fifth  Article  of  War. — Four  specifications 
alleging  the  striking  of  prisoners;  two  specifications  alleging 
provoking  speeches  and  vile  language  against  prisoners.  Found 
not  guilty. 

Charge  4. — Ninety-sixth  Article  of  War. — Six  specifications 
alleging  the  giving  of  unlawful  orders  to  his  assistants  requiring 
the  brutal  treatment  of  prisoners;  seven  specifications  alleging 
striking,  slapping,  and  threatening  prisoners;  two  specifications 
alleging  the  taking  of  the  private  property  of  prisoners  and  failing 
to  return  the  same,  also  the  ordering  of  the  burning  of  the  private 
property  of  prisoners;  one  specification  alleging  gross  neglect 
to  furnish  proper  food  to  prisoners.  Found  guilty  of  four 
specifications  alleging  the  issue  of  unlawful  orders,  four  specifica- 
tions alleging  the  striking  and  threatening  of  prisoners,  one 
specification  causing  the  private  property  of  prisoners  to  be  taken 
and  failing  to  return  the  same,  and  guilty  of  failing  to  furnish 
proper  food  to  prisoners.  His  sentence,  as  approved  by  the 
reviewing  authorities,  was  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  and 
to  be  confined  at  hard  labor  for  three  years.  It  was  reduced  to 
confinement  at  hard  labor  for  eighteen  months  by  the  confirming 
authorities. 

Second  Lieut.  Charles  Mason,  158th  Infantry: 

Charge  1. — Ninetieth  Article  of  War. — One  specification 
alleging  provoking  speeches  and  gestures  against  prisoners. 
Found  not  guilty. 

Charge  2. — Ninety-fifth  Article  of  War. — One  specification 
alleging  the  striking  of  a  prisoner.  Found  not  guilty.  One 
specification  alleging  drunk  and  disorderly  in  uniform.  Found 
guilty. 

Charge  3. — Ninety-sixth  Article  of  War. — One  specification 
alleging  abusive  speeches  against  prisoners;  one  specification 
alleging  the  unlawful  summary  punishment  of  a  prisoner;  one 
specification  alleging  the  striking  of  a  prisoner;  one  specification 
alleging  unlawfully  ordering  an  assistant  to  treat  prisoners 
brutally.  Found  not  guilty  of  all  specifications  under  his 
charge. 

Sentenced  to  be  dismissed.  Case  not  yet  published  because 
of  the  delay  in  waiting  for  the  proceedings  of  the  second  trial  of 
Lieutenant  Mason. 

The  second  trial  of  Lieutenant  Mason  grew  partly  out  of  the 
first. 

Charge  1. — Ninety-third  Article  of  War. — Two  specifications 
alleging  perjury  while  a  witness  on  the  first  trial;  one  specifica- 
tion alleging  felonious  striking  and  compelling  his  assistants 
feloniously  to  strike  a  prisoner;  two  specifications  alleging  the 
fraudulent  conversion  of  private  funds  and  property  of  prisoners. 

Charge   2.      Ninety-sixth    Article   of    War.  One    specification 

alleging  abusive  language  against  prisoners  and  one  specification 
alleging  cruel  and  brutal  maltreating  a  prisoner.  Found  not 
guilty  of  all  the  charges  and  specifications  on  which  tried  the 
second  time,  except  (hose  referring  to  perjury,  of  which  lie  was 
convicted.     Sentenced  to  be  dismissed  and  to  forfeit  all  pay  and 

allowances  now  due  and  to  become  due.  The  result  of  both 
trials  of  this  case  will  be  published  as  soon  as  practicable. 

Lieutenant    Helphenstein,   158th    Infantry: 

Charge  1. — Ninetieth  Article  of  War. — Three  specifications 
alleging  provoking  speeches  against  the  prisoners.  Found 
guilty  of  one  specification  only. 


Charge  2. — Ninety-third  Article  of  War. — Two  specifications 
alleging  fraudulent  conversion  of  the  money  and  property  of  pris- 
oners.    Found  not  guilty. 

Charge  3. — Ninety-fifth  Article  of  War. — One  specification 
alleging  the  use  of  disgraceful  speech  against  a  prisoner.  Found 
not  guilty. 

Charge  4. — Ninety-sixth  Article  of  War. — One  specification 
alleging  unlawful  order  directing  an  assistant  to  enforce  brutal 
discipline.  Found  guilty.  One  specification  alleging  that  he 
permitted  four  prison  sergeants  to  assault  four  prisoners.  Found 
not  guilty.  Sentenced  to  be  dismissed  from  the  service  approved 
by  the  convening  authorities,  disapproved  by  the  confirming 
authorities. 

Sergeant  Clarence  E.  Ball,  110th   Infantry. 

Charge  1. — Ninetieth  Article  of  War. — Three  specifications 
alleging  provoking  speeches  and  gestures  against  prisoners. 
Convicted  of  two  specifications. 

Charge  2. — Ninety-third  Article  of  War. — Six  specifications 
alleging  the  striking  of  prisoners  with  intent  to  do  them  bodily 
harm.     Found  guilty  of  five  specifications. 

Charge  3. — Ninety-sixth  Article  of  War. — Four  specifications 
alleging  kicking,  striking,  and  slapping  of  prisoners;  one  specifi- 
cation alleging  an  attempt  to  strike  a  prisoner;  one  specification 
alleging  the  use  of  abusive  language  to  prisoners.  Found  guilty 
of  all  specifications  alleging  the  kicking,  striking,  and  slapping 
of  prisoners  except  one.  Not  guilty  of  using  abusive  language. 
Guilty  of  attempting  to  strike  a  prisoner.  Sentenced  to  reduc- 
tion, dishonorable  discharge,  forfeiture  of  all  pay  and  allowances, 
and  confinement  at  hard  labor  for  six  months.  Approved  by 
reviewing  authorities,  tho  stated  to  be  wholly  inadequate. 

Lieut.  Frank  (Hardboiled)  Smith,  Governors  Island. 

Lieut.  Charles  Mason,  dismissed  first  trial;  dismissed  and 
forfeit  pay,  second  trial. 

Lieutenant  Helphenstein,  sentenced  to  be  dismissed  by  con- 
vening authorities;    disapproved  by  confirming  authorities. 

Sergeant  Clarence  E.  Ball,  reduction,  dishonorable  discharge, 
six  months  at  hard  labor. 

These  cases  are  all  treated  in  General  Pershing's  report. 


YES,  THERE   WERE   SOME    FAMILY   ROWS 
AMONG   THE   ALLIED   COMMANDERS 

WE  HEARD  ABOUT  THEM  A  LOT,  those  disagree- 
ments between  the  Allies,  with  Foch  arguing  for 
this,  Haig  for  that,  and  Pershing  breaking  in  to 
announce  that  he  was  going  to  have  matters  his  own  way  or 
know  the  reason  why.  There  was  even  a  report,  at  one  time, 
that  somebody  very  high  up  in  one  army  had  challenged  some- 
body very  high  up  in  another  to  a  duel.  Well,  it  appears  that 
where  there  was  so  much  smoke  there  was  a  certain  amount 
of  fire.  At  least,  on  the  authority  of  Edwin  B%  Wilson,  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  there  was  sufficient  heat 
developed  on  several  occasions  to  suggest  a  good  lively  fire  some- 
where. "As  long  as  the  censorship  was  strict,"  he  observes, 
"little  light  was  shed  on  this  phase  of  the  war — the  relations  of 
the  active  field-commanders.  In  fact,  constant  denials  have 
been  made  of  the  existence  of  any  friction  whatever.  It  had  all 
been  a  glorified  love-feast,  said  American  officialdom."  How- 
ever, a  few  weeks  ago,  at  American  General  Headquarters  at 
Chaumont,  "the  corner  of  the  curtain  was  drawn  aside  a  little." 
According  to  the  writer: 

It  wras  the  first  time  such  matters  had  been  discusl  with  any 
degree  of  freedom  outside  of  the  immediate  circles  concerned. 
General  Pershing  himself  was  not  present,  but  his  closest  and 
most  trusted  advisers  were — the  deputy  chief  of  the  General 
Staff  and  the  generals  in  charge  of  the  five  sections  of  the  staff. 
Most  of  the  newspaper  men  present  are  still  in  khaki  in  France. 

Of  course,  then'  had  been  friction.  That  was  made  plain. 
Indeed,  it  seemed  that  the  very  necessity  of  continually  dealing 
with  Allies  was  more  or  less  obnoxious  to  some  of  our  officers. 
All  the  trained  officers  were  equally  desirous  of  bringing  about 
the  same  results,  but  they  simply  couldn't  see  things  in  the 
same  way.  There  had  been  disagreements  on  vital  matters 
and  quite  evidently  warm  feeling.  The  curtain  was  not  drawn 
back  the  whole  way,  however,  and  much  was  still  left  to  the 
imagination,  but  it  was  evidently  a  good  cross-section  view  of 
flic  whole  situation. 

Gen.  Fox  Connor,  chief  of  the  division  of  operations,  seemed 
to  sum  up  the  feeling  when  he  earnestly  exprest  the  hope  that 
"in  the  next  war  America  will  not  have  to  deal  with  any  allies." 

The  first  big  split  between  General  Pershing  and  the  chiefs 
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Look  a  Fan  in  the  Back 


All  fan  blades  look  alike.  Of 
course  they  will  make  a  stir  in 
the  air.  But  if  they  are  not  backed 
by  a  motor  that  will  keep  them 
working  year  after  year,  then  they 
become  an  idle  expense. 

So,  buy  your  electric  fan  on  a 
motor  basis.  Look  behind  the 
blades.  If  the  fan  is  made  by  a 
concern  that  specializes  in  the 
making  of  fine  motors,  buy  it. 

Robbins  &  Myers  Fans,  for 
instance,  are  made  by  a  motor 
concern — motor  built  and  R&M 
built  throughout.  They  are  the 
result  of  twenty-two  years'  con- 
centration in  the  building  of 
motors  from  1-40  to  50  horse- 
power. And,  being  motor  built 
they  insure  a  lifetime  of  comfort 
and  economy. 

Every  fan  need  is  met  in  the 
Robbins  &  Myers  line — a  fan  for 


desk,  wall  or  ceiling;  oscillating, 
non-oscillating  or  ventilating;  for 
home,  office,  store  or  workroom; 
for  operation  on  direct  or  alter- 
nating current. 

Look  a  fan  in  the  back  for  its 
ability — signified  by  the  motor. 
Look  it  in  the  face  for  its  reputa- 
tion— signified  by  the  R&M  flag 
on  the  guard — two  fan-buying 
guides  to  lifelong  quality. 


* 


Robbins  &  Myers  power  motors 
are  also  found  on  the  better  elec- 
trically-driven labor-saving  de- 
vices. An  R&M  Motor  on  a 
vacuum  cleaner,  washing  ma- 
chine, adding  machine  or  other 
motor-driven  device  is  a  guaran- 
tee of  like  quality  throughout. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,  Springfield,  Ohio 

For  Tiuenty-tivo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Branches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Hobbius  &  Myers 

Fans 
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Fisk  Conis  made  -ivith 
Ribbed  and  Fish 
No  n  -  Ski i  i  Trea .  is 


Life  today  —  work  and  flay — takes  its 
pace  from  the  motor  car,  a  willing  servant  that 
adds  minutes  to  each  hour  and  enlarges  our 
horizon  in  all  directions.  But  it  can  render 
this  service  dependably  only  as  excess  mileage 
is  built  into  its  tires. 


Timr  to  R«--hr«? 


1SK  CORD  TIRES  are  built  to  endure,  to  roll  off  the 
miles,  thousand  after  thousand,  without  interruption  and 
without  inconvenience  to  the  user. 

Built  by  an  institution  sharing  with  you  its  experience  of 
twenty  years,  they  save  your  gas,  add  to  your  comfort,  and 
they  do  endure  and  endure,  giving  you  mileage  in  excess 
of  what  vou  buy. 

And  they  are  big,  handsome,  good  looking — you  have  the 
satisfaction  of  thoroughbred  appearance  plus  excess  mileage. 

These  two  things,  mileage  and  appearance,  which  you 
demand  in  a  cord  tire,  Fisk  Cords  give  you  in  large  degree. 
Next   rime-  BUY  FISK. 


FISK  CORD  TIRES 


of  the  Knneh  and  British  armies  came  early.     It  was  over  the 
question  of  how  American  soldiers  were  to  be  trained.     Gen. 
L.  •).  MoNair,  chief  of  the  training  section  of  the  staff,  told 
the  story: 
"As  soon  as  we  began  making  our  plans,"  s;iid  the  General, 

"representatives  of   the   British   and    French    came    to   ns,   each 

urging  us  to  adopt  Ids  nation's  system  of  training.  Their  meth- 
ods were  investigated  by  General  Pershing,  and  linally  he  decided 
to  adopt  neither.      lie  decided   on   a   strictly    American   "method 

of  teaming  troops.     Naturally,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  national 
pride  hack  of  the  attitude  of  both  our  great  Allies,  and  our  posi- 
tion was  felt  keenly  by  them. 
"General   Pershing  differed  from  the  other  Allied  chiefs  on 

vital  principles.  From  the  first  he  believed  that  the  Germans' 
Western  Front  could  be  broken,  but  our  Allies  then  assured 
us  that  the  war  would  end  on  the  then  front  in  fact,  that  it 
was  impossible  to  break  through.  They  believed  that  the  war 
would  lie  stabilized  to  the  end.  Therefore,  they  wanted  the 
Americans  to  lie  trained  chiefly  for  trench  warfare. 

"But  General  Pershing  didn't  want  to  train  our  men  solely 
to  be  trench-fighters.  There  was  never  any  question  in  his  mind 
that  the  German  lines  could  be  broken  by  American  troops. 
With  this  idea  of  the  offensive  as  the  only  possible  role  to  fit  the 
American  characteristics  and  mission  in  the  war  went  also  the 
idea  of  an  aggressive  self-reliant  infantry  as  the  basis  of  all 
organization.  'Train  for  the  open  warfare'  was  Pershing's 
great  principle,  and  he  clung  to  it  in  spite  of  the  earnest  advice 
of  both  British  and  French.  The  rifle  was  coming  to  be  looked 
upon  in  some  way  as  an  almost  obsolete  weapon.  But  Pershing 
insisted  on  its  great  value. 

"The  American  idea  was  justified." 

Altho  at  G.  H.  Q.  there  was  the  typical  soldierly  desire  not 
to  sing  the  praises  of  any  individual  men,  says  the  writer,  the 
distinct  impression  was  created  among  the  visitors  that  had 
General  Pershing  not  broken  with  his  Allies  on  this  point  the  war 
would  not  have  been  won  anywhere  near  as  early  as  it  was. 
Altho  Pershing's  decision  does  not  now  seem  remarkable,  it  was 
at  that  time  considered  ahnost  revolutionary — certainly  an 
experiment.  It  is  doubtful  if  many  of  his  acts  required  more 
courage  than  did  this  discarding  the  advice  of  his  experienced 
Allies — when  he  was  still  a  newcomer  on  the  scene. 

General  Connor  was  quite  frank  in  referring  to  this  phase  of 
the  situation,  as  the  writer  reports: 

"One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  we  had,"  said  he,  "was  in 
dealing  with  our  Allies.  This  held  true  with  the  British  as  well 
as  with  the  French.  They  naturally  had  different  points  of 
view.  Their  minds  simply  don't  work  like  ours.  I  believe  that 
all  of  the  trouble  was  due  simply  to  an  incompatibility  of 
temperament." 

American  soldiers  in  France  never  have  made  any  bones  about 
taking  the  full  credit  for  winning  the  war.  In  fact,  this  ten- 
dency went  so  far  that  there  was  propaganda  started  by  the 
powers-that-be  in  the  Army  urging  the  dough-boys  to  be  more 
considerate  in  their  attitude  toward  our  Allies.  To  what 
extent  this  tendency — typically  American  and  inspired  by  the 
highest  patriotism — has  been  affected  by  the  "toning  down" 
propaganda  remains  to  be  seen.  But  there  is  small  reason  to 
wonder  that  it  exists  when  one  meets  the  same  feeling,  just  as 
confidently  exprest,  among  the  higher-ups  at  G.  H.  Q.  General 
Nolan  was  a  good  example  of  this. 

He  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  way  in  which  the  French, 
several  times,  called  upon  Pershing  for  American  troops  to  lead 
the  way  in  attacks  on  particularly  difficult  positions  along  the 
French  part  of  the  front. 

"So  insistent  were  the  requests  for  American  troops,"  said 
General  Connor,  "that  it  seemed  that  the  commanders  of  the 
Allies  felt  that  the  very  presence  of  American  divisions  assured 
victory.  It  is  to  the  eternal  glory  of  the  American  soldier  that 
wherever  he  went  he  found  victory." 

General  Connor  exprest  the  opinion  that  the  "  United  States 
soldier  was  worth  two  of  any  other  country." 

General  Moseley,  of  staff  section  four — called  the  distributer 
— and  Colonel  Lincoln  of  section  one — the  wholesaler — referred 
to  the  shortages  of  forage  and  horses  in  the  Army  and  the  con- 
sequent need  of  falling  back  on  the  French  for  help.  It  was 
revealed  that  there  was  considerable  feeling  over  the  situations 
that  ensued.  It  seems  that  the  French  promised  a  certain 
number  of  horses,  were  unable  to  make  good,  and  frequently 
had  to  charge  more  for  them  than  had  been  originally  under- 
stood. Colonel  Lincoln  dwelt  upon  the  difficulties  which  the 
horse-shortage    continually    caused    various    branches    of    the 


the  army  chiefs 
with  the  service 
hands  of  all   ro- 
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American    Army.      The   boost    in    price   was  evidently   forced    by 

certain  groups  of  French  business  men,  but,  through  pressure 

from  French  officials  at  Paris  this  situation  was  finally  relieved 
somewhat. 

The    Allies  were    not    the   only    people    with   whom   flic  bosses 

of  the  A.  E.  F.  sometimes  found  great  difficulty  in  getting 
along.  All-American  rows  sometimes  occurred.  According  I  ) 
i  he  writer: 

It  was  found  at  times  that  the  ideas  of  the  officers  actually 
in  (he  field  differed  from  those  of  the  Army  chieftains  at  Wash- 
ington. Every  once  in  a,  while  there  have  come  echoes  of  some 
such  dispute. 

One  difficulty  that  was  encountered  in  France  was  frankly 
put  up  to  the  army  authorities  in  the  states  by  General  Connor. 
That  was  the  lack  of  anything  even  approaching  an  adequate 
number  of  replacement  units. 

As  one  mingled  with  American  soldiers  in  various  parts  of 
France  there  was  encountered  protest  after  protest  about  the 

disbandment  of  this  or  that  division.  Then!  had  been  great, 
divisional  pride,  and  the  officers  and  men  who  had  come  from 
the  same  part  of  the  country  and  had  their  training  together 
naturally  felt  it  keenly  when  their  organization  was  split  and 
sent  up  to  tin*  front.  The  result  was  continuous  and  spirited 
protest  against  the  authorities  at  G.  II.  Q.  Them  was  a  tendency 
to  hold  Pershing  personally  responsible  for  such  a  condition 
of  affairs. 

It  was  on  account  of  this  criticism  against 
that  the  question  was  raised  at  this  conference 
newspaper  men.     General  Connor  washed  his 
sponsibility  for  it. 

"General  Pershing  and  the  General  Staff  over  here,"  he  said, 
"had  early  recommended  that  a  certain  proportion  of  replace- 
ments be  sent  over  and  be  kept  coming  coincidently  with  the 
full  divisions.  But  those  in  charge  in  the  States  did  not  comply 
with  our  recommendation.  It  was  a  mistake  at  home  from  tho 
very  beginning.  The  natural  result  was  that -we  over  here  had 
to  break  up  six  divisions  to  get  enough  replacements  for  our 
pressing  needs  during  the  severe  fighting  in  the  last  two  months 
of  the  war." 

Altho  none  of  the  staff  officers  speaking  made  any  further 
attempt  to  explain  the  reasons  for  this  situation,  it  was  the 
general  belief  among  the  best-informed  of  the  newspaper  men 
present  that  political  pressure  at  Washington  from  sections 
desiring  to  get  their  "home  division"  across  the  ocean  in  a  hurry 
wras  the  fundamental  cause  of  the  whole  difficulty.  There  were 
ships  enough  to  carry  only  a  certain  number  of  troops,  so  that 
it  was  apparent  when  several  divisions  wei"e  sent  over,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  normally  going  under  the  original  plans,  that 
some  of  those  originally  scheduled  to  go  had  to  be  dropt.  Ap- 
parently the  replacements  were  those  put  on  one  side. 

This  situation  is  more  interesting  at  this  time,  the  writer  points 
out,  in  view  of  reports  from  Washington  of  friction  during  the 
early  period  of  the  war  between  General  March  and  General 
Pershing  on  numerous  matters,  all  revolving  around  the  ques- 
tion as  to  which  had  the  greater  authority.  Finally,  it  was 
announced  that  "matters  pertaining  to  the  American  Expedition- 
ary Force  would  be  handled  at  the  entire  discretion  of  General 
Pershing."     In  view  of  this  clash,  we  read — 

It  is  natural  to  speculate  on  what  will  happen  when  Pershing 
and  his  staff  come  home.  Especially  because  these  officers 
who  have  been  directing  affairs  on  the  other  side  have  built 
up  an  entirely  new  method  of  doing  army  business.  It  is 
questionable  if  the  Army  organization  at  Washington  will  be 
permitted  to  slide  back  into  the  old  bureaucratic  system  of  ante-, 
bellum-  days  without  a  fight. 

Gen.  Leroy  Eltinge,  deputy  chief  of  staff  to  Pershing,  told  the 
service  newspaper  men  how  the  staff  was  organized,  somewhat 
after  the  fashion  of  European  staffs,  into  five  sections,  G-l, 
G-2,  etc. 

"Bureaucrats  would  not  have  worked  here,"  he  said,  "under 
actual  war-conditions  with  vast  numbers  of  men  to  handle.  The 
trouble  with  the  bureau  system  is  that  it  breeds  red  tape.  But 
the  General  Staff  can  be  changed  at  will.  There  are  no  per- 
manent fixtures  and  its  personnel  does  not  become  scared  at 
new  ideas." 

Friction  there  has  been — and  serious  friction — both  with  the 
High  Command  of  France  and  England  and  between  the  Amer- 
ican Army  leaders  abroad  and  at  home.  In  such  a  huge  under- 
taking it  was  but  natural  to  expect.  That  the  difficulties  were 
always  smoothed  over  and  that  any  rows  that  raged  never  once 
brought  disastrous  results  to  the  great  common  eause  is  the  really 
remarkable  fact  about  it  all. 
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THE  GRILLING  OF  HENRY  FORD 


A" 


LMOST  ANY  GREAT  MAN  can  be  made  to  rattle 
around  in  a  witness-chair,"  observes  the  cartoonist 
of  The  Ohio  State  Journal,  apropos  of  the  large 
amount  of  mixed  amusement  and  amazement  that  the  "rattling 
around"  of  one  of  our  foremost  captains  of  industry  recently 
provided  for  his  fellow  citizens.  Mr.  Henry  Ford,  whose  repu- 
tation is  founded  upon  a  truly  remarkable  automobile,  was  not 
at  his  best  when  called  upon,  by  a  very  clever  and  utterly  un- 
sympathetic lawyer,  to  give  his  ideas  of  nearly  everything  under 
the  sun.  Almost  at  once  he  cheerfully  admitted,  under  oath, 
that  he  was  an  "ignorant  idealist."  The  admission  was  received 
with  much  enjoyment  by  the  country  at  large.  It  was  also  con- 
sidered a  large  feather  in  the 
hat  of  the  attorney  employed 
by  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which 
referred  to  Mr.  Ford  as  an 
"anarchist,"  and  therefore  had 
to  defend  a  suit  for  $1,000,000 
damages.  However,  the  attor- 
ney for  The  Tribune  might  have 
been  made  to  look  just  as  fool- 
ish as  he  has  been  making  Mr. 
Ford  look,  suggests  the  New 
York  World,  if  Henry  Ford 
had  been  griller-in-chief,  with 
Lawyer  Stevenson  on  the  wit- 
ness-stand.   The  World  specifies : 

Mr.  Stevenson  questioned 
Mr.  Ford  upon  historical  events ; 
upon  characters,  like  Benedict 
Arnold,  that  every  schoolboy 
knows  about  and  forgets  on 
examination  day;  upon  "mobile 
armies"  and  other  war-techni- 
calities that  did_  not  interest 
the  plaintiff  in  his  pacifist  days. 
Mr.  Ford  hardly  shone  in 
answering — but  are  there  not 
many  business  men,  and  even 
fat  -  feed  professionals,  who 
would  have  blundered  as  badly? 

Suppose  Mr.  Ford,  turned 
questioner,  were  to  ask  Mr. 
Stevenson  about  ohms  and 
amperes,  ignition  sparks,  and 
injectors,  vacuums  and  lubri- 
cants,    tensile     and     shearing 

strains,  the  design  differences  of  combustion-engines  for  road 
work,  farm-tractors,  and  lumber-hauling.  If  the  lawyer  runs 
his  own  automobile  he  might  manage  for  a  while,  but  he  would 
soon  begin  to  flounder  in  the  depths  of  an  innocent  ignorance. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Ford  has  a  vast  fund  of  useful 
knowledge,  first  hand,  accurate,  and  on  tap.  All  men  are 
ignorant  somewhere;  even  the  learned  Dr.  Johnson  misdefined 
a  horse's  "pastern"  in  his  dictionary,  and  gave  "ignorance, 
madam;  pure  ignorance,"  as  the  sufficient  excuse.  Most  of 
Mr.  Ford's  critics  could  easily  be  tangled  up  themselves  in  an 
examination  directed  by  skilled  counsel  along  lines  remote  from 
I  heir  daily  experience. 

The  defense's  main  line  of  resistance  seems  to  have  been  the 
contention  that  the  plaintiff  was  ignorant  of  things  in  general, 
and  of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "anarchist"  in  particular. 
Thus  every  opportunity  was  afforded  Mr.  Ford  to  show  his 
ignorance  about  the  universe,  and  "Henry  Ford,  sitting  on  the 
universe,"  remarks  the  New  York  Tribune,  which  is. hardly  any, 
friendlier  to  the  plaintiff  than  is  its  Chicago  namesake,  "is 
deliciously  naive  and  omniscient  and  preposterous."  After 
two  paragraphs  in  which  Mr.  Ford  and  other  "pacifists"  receive 
all  that  is  coming  to  them,  if  not  more,  the  paper  concludes  with 
a  reference  to  his  "cheerful  omniscience  built  on  colossal 
ignorance." 

"Cheerful"  every  reporter  of  the  trial  admits  that  the  "star 
witness"  was,  "ignorant"  be  is  by  his  own  confession,  but   one 


"SITTING   OX 

Mr.  Henry  Ford  as  he  appeared 
forced  to  deliver  judgments  on 


of  the  most  highly  appreciated  features  of  the  trial  was  the  fre- 
quency with  which  he  attacked  his  own  reputation  for  "omnis- 
cience" by  remarking  "I  don't  know."  He  didn't  know  the 
causes  of  the  War  of  1812,  nor  whether  the  sinking  of  the  Maim 
had  any  effect  in  starting  the  Spanish-American  War,  nor 
who  the  Aztecs  were,  nor  of  any  Revolution  in  1770,  nor  what  the 
meaning  of  "Ballyhoo,"  a  word  used  in  one  of  his  pamphlets, 
might  be.  These  pamphlets,  signed  by  him,  but  prepared 
largely  by  a  "publicity  secretary,"  formed  the  basis  for  much 
of  the  liveliest  cross-examination.  He  accepted  full  responsi- 
bility for  this  matter,  even  tho  he  hadn't  read  much  of  it.  A 
historic  bit  of  cross-examination,  at  least  a  bit  of  cross-examina- 
tion that  touches  American 
history,  is  reported  as  follows: 

•  Q.  What  did  you  mean  by 
this  (reading):  "What  can  we 
think  of  men  who  cry  aloud 
against  murder  and  yet  fly 
eagerly  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  the  children  of  their  more 
humble  brothers  the  imple- 
ments of  murder?"  Is  that 
some  more  of  Mr.  Delavigne's 
imagination? 

A.  Yes,  that  is  some  more  of 
Mr.  Delavigne's.  Yes,  yes,  sir. 
I  don't  quite  understand  it 
thoroughly. 

Q.  We  will  leave  that.  Page 
10  (reading):  "Aside  from  the 
burning  fact  that  war  is  murder, 
the  waste  of  lives  and  homes 
and  lands  and -that  'prepared- 
ness' has  never  prevented  war, 
but  has  ever  brought  war  to  the 
world — aside  from  all  this  is  the 
utter  futility  (from  a  cold,  hard 
business  view  alone)  of  the 
equipment  of  an  army  to-day 
with  weapons  that  are  obsolete 
tomorrow."  What  did  you 
mean  by  that,  Mr.  Ford? 

A.  Getting  prepared  out  of 
date. 

Q.  Is  that  why  you  are  op- 
posed to  preparedness? 

A .  That  is  one  of  the  reasons ; 
yes,  sir.  That  is,  overprepared- 
ness. 

Q.  Do  you    know    anything 
about  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Ford? 
A.  Yes,  sir. 

Q.  Do  you  have  in  mind,  or  do  you  understand,  that  the  flint- 
lock muskets  were  used  iu  a  revolution? 
A,  They  are  all  out  of  date,  I  know. 
Q.  What  revolution  did  vou  have  in  mind,  Mr.  Ford? 
A.  In  1812. 

Q.  You  don't  know  of  any  other? 
No. 

Don't  you  know  there  was  not  any  revolution  in  1812? 
I  don't  know  that;    I  did  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
Don't  you  know  that  this  country  was  born  out  of  a  revo- 
lution in  1770?     Did  you  forget  that? 
A.  I  guess  1  did. 

Q.  (Heads)  "The  advice  of  militarists  as  to  the  need  of  a  vast 
army  and  navy  is  about  the  same  as  the  advice  of  a  group  of 
professional  gamblers  would  be  in  the  framing  of  civil  laws.  The 
only  difference  is  that  the  military  men  would  gamble  with  human 
lives  and  the  peace  and  plead  for  'national  honor'  when  they 
mean  'personal  glorification'  or  'blood  money." 

A.   That  is  Delavigne's  language,  but  1  understand  all  war  is  a 
nuisance  to  military  men. 
Q.   All  wars  are  a  nuisance? 
A.  Yes. 

Q.   I  got  the  impression  that  you  said  that  that  was  the  only 
way  that  they  could  show  what  their  trick  is. 
A.   The  same  thing. 

Q.   Then  you  regarded  it  as  a  nuisance  and  then  as  a  means  of 
showing  their  tricks — which  is  it,  now,  Mr.  Ford? 
A.    Both. 


THE    UNIVERSE." 

on  the  witness-stand,  when  he  was 
nearly  everything  under  the  sun. 


A. 

Q. 
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How  to  Figure 
Cost  per  Mile 

If  you  are  paying  too  much  for  your  tires  -if 
you  are  not  getting  the  maximum  mileage  return 
for  every  dollar  invested-  you  want  to  know  it. 
Here's  the  way  to  find  out: 

Divide  the  price  either  hy  the  guaranteed  mile.ige 
or  by  the  average  mileage  you  know  a  certain 
make  of  tire  has  produced  for  you  in  the  past. 
That  will  give  you  cost  per  mile. 

Then  multiply  the  cost  per  mile  by  6,000  (if 
the  tire  is  larger  than  a  Ford  size) — or  for  a 
Ford  size  by  7,500.  The  result  will  be  what  th.it 
tire  will  actually  cost  you — at  its  own  cost  per 
mile — on  the  Hood  mileage  guarantee.  (And 
remember  that  Hoods  are  running  much  above 
their  guarantee.) 

To  illustrate  the  above  rule:  A  certain  32' 

x  A}4"  tire  of  so 'called   standard    make 

costs  about  $44.30  and  will  run  about 

4,000  miles.     A  Hood  Extra  Ply  of 

the    same    size    costs    $58.30    and 

(based   on    records    of   the    past 

year)  should  run  from  7,000  to 

9,000  miles. 

To  give  you  7,000  miles,  the 

standard  would — at  its  own 

cost  per  mile — really  cost 

you  $77.60  as  against 

$58.30  for  the 

Hood. 


proof.     And  write  to  us  for 

free  booklet,  "  The  Why  of  the  Extra  Ply.  " 

It  tells  'what  you  rwant  to  know  about  tires. 

HOOD  TIRE  CO.,  INC. 

21  Nichols  Avenue 

WATERTOWN    .    MASS. 
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Q.  This  compares  people  who  advocate  preparedness  with 
gamblers,  and  with  professional  gamblers,  and  makes  the  dis- 
tinction that  a  professional  gambler  is  a  more  respectable  man. 
because  the  military  man  is  gambling  with  human  lives  instead 
of  money'.' 

A.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Ford,  even  with  much  prompting,  could  not  recall  the 
case  of  Major  Andre  and  Benedict  Arnold.  The  latter,  he 
thought,  was  a  "writer."  The  New  York  Evening  Sun  is  moved 
to  half  a  column  of  philosophical  comment,  under  the  heading  of 
"Star  Dust  from  the  'Workshop,"  by  this  and  other  little  inci- 
dents of  the  trial.     According  to  The  Sun: 

H  appears  that  Mr.  Ford  indistinctly  remembered  a  man 
named  Arnold  who  had  once  been  in  his  employment,  and  thus 
fell  into  the  quite  natural  error  of  saying  he  believed  Benedict 
Arnold  was  "a  writer."  This  incident  serves  to  show  how  sim- 
ple is  the  explanation  of  testimony  which  attracted  wide  atten- 
tion. No  wonder  Mr.  Ford  considers  it  a  matter  of  good  busi- 
ness policy  to  disregard  public  comment — as  exprest  in  the 
newspapers — when  the  public  is  astonished  so  easily  as  it  has 
been  by  details  of  his  recent  testimony  on  the  stand. 

Another  fascinating  idea  upon  which  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  have 
founded  some  of  his  activities  is  his  recent  expression  of  belief 
that  the  kings  ought  to  be  forced  into  the  trenches  in  order 
to  end  the  war  more  speedily.  This  testimony  came  oxit  almost 
coincidently  with  Mr.  Ford's  practical  admission  that,  as  had 
been  said  of  him  with  (presumably)  a  rude  intention,  he  was 
"an  ignorant  idealist."  After  a  more  or  less  automatic  rejection 
of  the  charge;  doubtless  caused  by  perception  of  its  discourteous 
implication,  Mr.  Ford's  beaming  smile  prevailed,  and  he  agreed, 
with  something  like  cordiality,  that  he  probably  could  be  char- 
acterized as  "an  ignorant  idealist."  Much  as  Sa)n  Wetter  re- 
plied to  the  question  whether  he  was  Mr.  Picktoick's  servant, 
"Yes,  sir,  and  proud  o'  the  title,  as  the  Living  Skelington  said." 

How  true  this  shaft  of  the  wicked  was  shot  to  the  gold  may  be 
s  sen  by  observing  that  it  was,  in  effect,  a  charge  that  Mr.  Ford 
was  a  poet  and  a  dreamer.  That  an  idealistic  poet  should  have  a 
by-product  of  several  hundred  thousand  motor-cars  a  year  is  only 
a  magnificent  modern  detail  of  the  quality  of  the  poet's  mind. 
Lord  Tennyson's  characterization  of  that  mind  seems  pale  and 
gray  in  comparison.  One  has  only  to  turn  back  the  very 
pages  of  history — that  great  record,  which  Mr.  Ford  himself 
disregards  with  such  charnt — to  disclose,  as  on  a  palimpsest,  the 
very  essential  substance  of  Mr.  Ford's  vision  of  kings  and 
emperors  in  the  trenches.  The  once  famous  song  called  "Jean- 
nette  and  Jeannot,"  written  during  the  Crimean  War,  breathes 
tlie  same  high  hope  through  the  lips  of  Woman.  It  is  sung  by  a 
maiden  to  her  lover  who  is  parting  for  the  war: 

You  are  going  far  away,  far  away  from  poor  .Teannctte, 

When  the  ocean  rolls  between  us,  I  fear  you  may  forget! 

With  your  musket  on  your  shoulder  and  your  bayonet  by  your  side. 

You'll  be  meeting  some  proud  lady  and  be  making  her  yoiu-  bride. 

Oh,  were  I  King  of  France,  or  what's  better,  Pope  of  Rome, 

I'd  have  no  fighting  men  abroad,  no  weeping  maids  at  home; 

All  the  world  should  be  at  peace,  and  if  Kings  must  prove  their  might . 

Let  those  who  make  the  quarrels  be  the  only  ones  to  fight ! 

The  hope  of  humanity,  the  dream  of  the  ages!  The  naivete  of 
the  girl  is  no  greater  than  Mr.  Ford's.  "All  the  world  should  be 
at  peace,"  in  the  ideal  state  of  man.  But  how  does  the  idealist 
expect  to  exist  in  a  state  as  yet  non-ideal?  Even  if  man  be 
attempting,  bravely,  the  conquest  of  the  air,  a  fish  has  not  yet 
learned  how  to  live  out  of  water. 

Mr.  Ford,  however,  brings  the  argument  solidly  back  to  earth 
by  defining  an  idealist  as  a  person  who  "helps  other  people  to  be 
prosperous."  "And  I  think  1  can  do  that  a  little,"  he  added. 
In  this  very  limited  way,  it  may  be  permissible  for  Mr.  Ford 
to  consider  himself  an  "idealist,"  but,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Cincinnati  Timea-Star,  a  little  education,  along  historical  lines, 
may  be  good  even  for  an  idealist.     As  this  Ohio  editor  opines: 

Willi  division  of  labor  as  the  very  foundation  of  our  present 
economic  system,  the  specialist  no  doubt  has  his  place.  Many 
of  the  wonders  of  this  commercial  world  could  not  be  accom- 
plished without  him.  And  Mr.  Ford  has  done  his  share.  But 
when  the  specialist  seeks  to  deal  with  problems  from  his  peculiar 
view-point,  he  is  likely  to  reveal  an  addled  intellect. 

To  Mr.  Ford  "all  history  is  bunk."  Well,  Clio  can  take  care 
of  herself.  Past  history  will  remain  and  present  history  will 
continue  in  the  making,  despite  Mr.  Ford's  animadversions. 
Napoleon,  who  caused  an  incalculably  wider  departure  from  past, 
standards  than  has  Mr.  Ford,  believed  history  to  be  an  essential 
part,  of  a  man's  education  and  advised  his  son,  the  King  of  Rome, 
to  study  it  with  an  eye  to  the  present.  But  history  is  not  Mr. 
Ford's  only  aversion.  To  him  Pershing  and  Grant  are  murderers. 
Music  and  other  arts  are  of  no  interest  to  him. 


To  Mr.  Ford  all  the  world  is  a  "  flivver."  Too  much  of  a  special- 
ity has  made  of  him  a  half-baked  intelligence.  Certainly  a  good 
all-around  man  would  not  have  made  out  such  a  case  against 
himself.  For  he  would  have  read  history,  and  would  have  known 
something  of  the  "philosophy  that  teaches  by  examples." 

The  Ohio  State  Journal,  without  going  into  details  of  what 
Mr.  Ford  knows,  doesn't  know,  or  ought  to  know,  contributes 
this  short  and  simple  sentiment  to  the  discussion: 

We  sort  oe  like  old  Henry  Ford,  anyway. 


IF   THE   PRESIDENT   WOULD    ONLY    "BE 

NATURAL " 


D 


IGXITY  TAKES  SO  MUCH  OF  THE  JUICE  out 
of  life,"  complains  Tracy  H.  Lewis,  in  the  New 
York  Morning  Telegraph.  "How  vastly  more 
refreshing  it  would  lie  if  the  President  could  treat  the  Senators 
like  'home  folk,'  as  he  calls  us  Americans,  and  unfold  to  them 
his  real  thoughts  and  views  which  better  judgment  suppresses." 
For  instance,  when  he  went  before  those  august  members  of  the 
Upper  House  to  speak  a  few  words  on  the. Peace  Treaty  and  the 
League  of  Nations,  "he  might  have  looked  them  over  with  frank 
contempt,"  and  given  them  a  fatherly,  perfectly  sincere,  and 
reasonable  little  talk  somewhat  along  this  line: 

May  1  not  tell  you  that  you  boys  hand  me  a  big  laugh?  I've 
missed  you  poor  simps  more  than  anything  else  since  I've  beeg 
away  on  my  outing.  1  don't  suppose  there's  more  than  a  dozen 
of  you  ever  had  the  gumption  or  the  price  to  take  a  jaunt 
across  the  Atlantic  and  see  how  the  real  swells  live.  But  more 
of  that  some  other  time.  At  present  I'm  going  to  present  a  few 
facts  in  words  of  one  syllable  hoping  that  it  will  percolate  into 
the  comprehension  of  some  of  you  human  disappointments. 

As  to  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations.  I  gave 
you  the  dope  on  that  before  I  left,  but  I'll  just  repeat  it  again 
for  the  benefit  of  those  Senators  over  on  the  left  of  the  house 
whose 'memory  isn't  good  for  more  than  a  week — what  might  be 
called  a  "weak  memory."  Thanks,  boys.  I  thought  some  of 
you  would  appreciate  that  one.  Made  it  up  coming  over  on  the 
boat.     I've  got  a  flock  of  'em  I  may  spring  on  you  later. 

To  begin  with,  I  wish  to  impress  it  upon  you  dullards  that 
you  haven't  got  much  choice  in  this  matter  of  whether  you  Avill 
or  won't  ratify  the  Peace  Treaty  and  my  League  of  Nations — 
get  that  "my"?  It's  all  mixed  up  like  a  mess  of  spaghetti — 
hot  stuff  that's  going  to  burn  you  if  you  get  to  monkeying  with 
it.  Say,  old  man  Fall,  it  won't  hurt  you  to  get  some  of  this  and 
cut  out  that  yawning.  Kinda  funny  how  some  of  you  fellows 
never  seem  to  have  had  any  rest  until  it  happens  to  be  your 
turn  to  talk.  Well,  as  I  -v\g|s  saying  when  Fall  interrupted  me, 
the  people  are  with  me  on  this  League  stuff.  None  of  them 
know  much  about  it — and  I  must  confess  there  were  so  many 
things  in  Paris  I  hadn't  seen  before  that  I'll  luwe  to  brush  up  on 
it  a  bit  myself;  but  they  all  get  the  general  idea.  That  "no 
more  Avars"  slogan  was  another  good  one  I  put  across.  Better 
than  the  "too  proud  to  fight"  or  "he  kept  us  out  of  war,"  tho 
they  were  good,  too,  at  the  time.  I  won't  give  much  for  the 
political  future  of  you  lads  if  you're  boneheaded  enough  to  go 
through  with  that  round-robin  idea.  Say,  that  was  immense! 
I  almost  believe  that  at  times  you  half-wits  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  too,  or  you  would  never  have  come  across  with  that  one. 

Sit  down,  Lodge,  or  I'll  put  you  down.  I'm  a  different  propo- 
sition from  that  pacifist  they  pried  you  loose  from  during  the 
war.  If  1  ever  get  my  Mary-Ann  started  toward  your  chest 
it'll  take  me  half  a  day  to  pull  my  fist  out,  and  I've  got  too  much 
to  do  to  waste  my  time  in  that  fashion. 

Say,  boys,  the  old  White  House  looked  pretty  good  to  me 
when  1  got  back.  You  know  it  seems  kind  of  a  pity  to  me  that 
I  couldn't  have  rented  it  out  to  some  one  while  1  was  gone.  I 
haven't  been  getting  much  use  out  of  it,  and  I  need  the  money. 
The  people  of  this  country  seem  to  forget  that  while  the  Presi- 
dent's salary  has  remained  the  same,  psychological  prices  have 
gone  up.     Thai's  a  little  matter  I'll  take  up  with  you  later. 

What's  the  idea  of  the  grin,  Borah?  The  salary  of  the  Presi- 
dent won't  ever  be  a  personal  concern  of  yours.  The  only  way 
you'll  ever  get  into  the  White  House  will  be  through  a  window. 
That  goes  for  you,  too,  Johnson.  You  "Native  Sons"  always 
have  given  me  a  big  pain.  You  act  as  if  nothing  good  could 
come  out  of  any  place  except  California.  How  about  New 
Jersey?  Don't  take  what  I  say  personally,  Phelan — there's 
exceptions  to  every  rule — but  at  that  I  think  you  would  be  better 
off  if  you  moved. 

Well,  if  there  isn't  La  Follette,  and  I  don't  believe  he's  been  to 
a  barber  all  the  while  I've  been  gone.     I've  been  thinking  of 
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Essex  owners  report  the  satisfaction  they 
experience  at  the  way  people  speak  of  their 
cars.  It  increases  their  pride  of  ownership. 
Motorists  and  even  boys  on  the  streets  hail 
the  Essex  with  some  such  greeting  as  "There 
is  an  Essex." 

Curiosity  in  the  car  that  possesses  quality 
and  performance  at  moderate  cost  and  with- 
out the  expense  and  weight  of  such  cars  as 
formerly  were  the  only  ones  that  possessed 
those  advantages,  has  given  way  to  openly 
voiced  admiration. 

Essex  Owners  Are 
Its  Salesmen 

At  first  it  was  what  people  who  had  seen 
the  Essex  said  about  it  that  led  to  its 
popularity. 

Now  owners — and  there  are  thousands  of 
them  —  are  endorsing  it  on  every  hand. 
People  stop  Essex  owners  to  inquire  about 
their  car.  The  answer  is  unanimous.  When 
asked  as  to  its  performance  they  make  no 
reservations.  Admiration  of  its  riding  qual- 
ities is  never  lacking. 


\ 


Every  wanted  quality  in  an  autom<&ile 
seems  to  have  been  met  in  the  Essex.  Ask 
the  first  Essex  owner  you  meet. 

Essex  Performance  Is 
Always  Mentioned 

There  is  no  uncertainty  to  the  owner  as 
to  Essex  performance.  Drivers  know  pos- 
itively that  their  cars  will  meet  any  accelera- 
tion or  endurance  test  they  impose. 

They  know  they  can  match  the  perform- 
ance of  whatever  car  they  encounter. 

There  are  now  enough  Essex  cars  on  the 
road  to  permit  you  to  note  their  performance. 
They  are  always  in  the  lead  when  quick 
acceleration  is  desirable.  They  hold  their 
own  on  the  road  against  cars  regarded  as 
the  fastest.  They  keep  going  and  require 
little  attention. 

The  repair  shop  is  no  place  to  learn  about 
the  Essex  for  it  has  little  need  to  knowr  the 
repairman. 

Won't  you  make  some  inquiry  about  the 
Essex?  You  will  find  it  interesting  and 
convincing. 


i 
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The  Engine  of  the  Hot  Spot  Chalmers 
Has  Made  Many  Other  Engines  Obsolete 


THIS  is  the  Day  of  Gas.  And  gas  isn't 
what  it  once  was.  It  has  gone  down 
and  down  in  grade.  Many  experts 
believe  that  the  fine  gas  of  four,  three, 
ven  two  years  ago,  will  never  return. 

Yet  most  engines  in  automobiles  today  are 
intouched,  unchanged,  to  meet  a  condition 
vhich  is  being  discussed  wherever  automobile 
ngineers  gather. 

It  is  very  much  like  a  person  who  has  been 
ised  to  fine  food  and  then  of  a  sudden  given 
lothing  but  coarse  food.     He  can't  digest  it. 

Most  engines  in  cars  you  buy  today  are  try- 
ing to  "digest"  a  lower  grade  gas,  a  heavier 
ood,  than  that  which  they  were  designed  for. 

Chalmers  is  not  among  these.  The  improve- 
nents  made  in  the  engine  of  the  Chalmers  have 
ifted  Chalmers  from  the  multitude  and  made  it 
me  of  the  few  great  cars  of  the  world. 

Two  great  devices  have  been  added  to  the 
Chalmers  engine,  while  the  interior  recesses  and 
working  parts  have  undergone  important  changes. 

Experts  on  fuel  will  tell  you  there  is  just  as 
much  power  in  a  low  grade  gas  as  in  a  high 
grade  gas — if  you  can  get  the  power  out. 

Hot  Spot  and  Ram's-horn  do  this  trick. 

First  of  all,  this  low  grade  or  heavy  fuel  must 
be  vaporized  finer  than  ever  before.  Therefore, 
after  it  leaves  the  carburetor  it  must  be  "cracked 
up"  finer. 

Hot  Spot  (a  word  coined  by  Chalmers  engin- 
eers to  describe  the  device  that  performs  this  trick") 
is  located  at  the  throat  of  the  intake  manifold. 

The  raw  gas  in  passing  Hot  Spot 
gets  a  terrific  "beating"  and  then  is 
passed  on  into  the  Ram's-horn  (which 
is  also  a  coined  word  to  describe  the 
peculiar  yet  very  efficient  intake  mani- 
fold). 

Ram's-horn  is  gentle  with  the  gas 
but  hurries  it  faster  than  lightning  to 
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CHALMERS  MOTOR  GAR  COMPANY 


cylinders.      It    has 
nor  "pockets 

Gas  cannot  lodge  or  collect  in  "puddles" 
there.  In  nearly  all  manifolds  of  the  day  puddles 
of  gas  collect — and  cause  untold  troubles. 

Hence  the  cylinders  of  the  Chalmers  get  a  very 
fine,  very  delicate  gas  from  which  it  is  easy  to  ex- 
tract nearly  all  the  power  that  nature  put  into  gas. 

Naturally,  when  you  are  driving  a  Hot  Spot 
Chalmers,  you  feel  the  thrill  that  goes  with  well- 
nigh  perfect  power. 

It  is  throbless,  joltless,  noiseless,  and  most 
anything  you  ask  for  you  get,  whether  it  be 
power  for  a  hill,  power  for  a  quick  getaway,  or 
that  easy  35-mile-an-hour  speed  that  makes  you 
feel  you  are  going  but  20. 

Some  things  you  don't  get  in  this  present 
day  Chalmers,  the  chief  of  which  is  trouble. 

Someone  said  recently,  "Your  troubles  never 
happen  in  a  Hot  Spot  Chalmers." 

This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  lubrication  ailments. 
Most  engines  of  the  now  obsolete  type  permit 
raw  gas  to  flow  down  past  the  pistons  into  the 
crank  case. 

That  means  engine  trouble,  overheating, 
back  fires,  burned  bearings,  vibration,  and  end- 
less annoyance. 

They  vised  to  blame  it  on  carbon  deposits 
and  say,  "Oh,  that's  a  carbon  knock." 

Not  so.  The  blame  is  on  the  old  type 
design — not  modern,  up-to-date  to  cope  with 
present  day  fuel. 

Once  you  have  driven  a  Hot  Spot 
Chalmers  you'll  readily  understand  why  it 

— gets  lonj  tire  mileage 

— gets  long  gas  mileage 

— shies  at  the  repair  shop 

— starts  quickly  on  a  zero  day 

— runs  cool  on  a  sizzling  day 

— seldom  has  lubrication  trouble 

You,  too,  will  say  that  the  Hot  Spot 
Chalmers  is  one  of  the  few  great  cars  of 
the  world.     Price  $  1 6  8  5  f .  or  b.  Detroit. 


DETROIT,    MICH. 


Chalmers  Motor  Co.  of  Canada,   Ltd.,  Windsor,   Ontario 
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recommending  an  appropriation  to  trim  you  and  your  hair, 
but  I'll  take  that  up  later.  That  gum-chewing  stunt  of  yours 
while  I  was  asking  Congress  to  deelare  war  sure  got  on  un- 
nerves.     I'm  going  to  get  you  for  that  yet. 

While  I'm  here  I  just  want  to  mention  the  tad  that  there  are 
several  of  you  Democrats  that  seem  to  have  been  acting  mighty 
funny  to  me  while  I've  been  gone.  I'm  not  going  to  mention 
any  names,  but  Reed's  one  of  them,  and  he  might  just  as  well 
know  that  I  know  it.  We  haven't  had  government  operation 
of  the  cab!"  system  for  nothing,  and  I've  been  keeping  pretty 
elose  track  of  yen  lads  while  I  was  "over  there."  How  about 
it.  Reed?  I  guess  you'd  like  the  League  a  little  better  if  you  had 
thought  of  it  first,  hey'' 

Time  for  lunch  and  a  little  two  and  three-quarters.  I  think 
you  get  the  main  idea  of  the  League  and  the  Treaty  now  and 
I'll  leave  you  to  finish  that  little  matter  up  this  afternoon. 
You  might  just  as  well  get  it  over  with  to-day  as  let  La  Fjllette 
and  some  of  those  other  "wi'.fuls"  get  started  and  take  three  or 
four  weeks  about  it.      Adios.     See  you  later. 


WHEN    SOME 


DOUGH-BOYS 
PRINCESS 


STOLE"  A 


FOR  A  MERE  BUCK  PRIVATE  to  swap  opinions  with  a 
queen  and  dance  with  a  princess  is  hardly  worthy  of 
comment  in  these  days,  when  the  world  has  been  made 
safe  for  democracy,  but  the  group  of  dough-boys  on  leave  at 
Aix-les-Bains  who  indulged  in  the  game  of  "stealing"  Princess 
Marie  of  Roumania  have  managed  to  get  an  account  of  their 
doings  in  the  newspapers.  The  game  of  "stealing"  dancing 
partners  is  popular  and  important  among  the  American  Army 
tourists  still  in  France  and  Germany.  There  are  never  girls 
enough  for  the  dough-boys  who  want  to  dance  at  the  frequent 
balls,  soirees,  and  other  modern  military  exercises,  so,  once  in  so 
often,  ai whistle  blows  and  all  the  fellows  who  are  without  part- 
ners rush  for  the  nearest  girl.  The  man  who  first  removes  her 
from  the  arms  of  her  partner  dances  with  her  until  the  whistle 
blows  again.  It  is  an  exciting  proceeding,  especially  for  tho 
young  lady  who  is  in  the  center  of  the  rush,  but  Princess  Marie 
didn't  seem  to  mind.     According  to  the  Kansas  City  Star: 

It  all  happened  at  Aix-les-Bains,  when  the  Queen  of  Roumania, 
her  daughter,  the  Princess  Marie;  the  Queen's  sister,  the 
Infanta  Beatrice  of  Spain;  Miss  Kennedy,  lady-in-waiting,  and 
General  Baillief,  of  the  Roumanian  General  Staff,  came  to  Aix 
recently  to  visit  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

After  witnessing  a  typical  leave-area  program  in  the  famous 
Casino,  which  the  "Y"  now  conducts  for  the  American  soldier; 
after  meeting  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  girls  who  are  here  to  give  the  place 
a  touch  of  home;  after  having  the  rudiments  of  baseball  ex- 
plained to  her  by  an  American  private,  the  Queen  summed  up 
her  impressions  in  these  words: 

"The  whole  Y.  M.  (\  A.  program  fills  me  with  envy.  I  have 
tried  po  do  what  I  could  for  our  soldiers,  but  Roumania  is  so 
reduced,  so  stricken." 

"  Aad  your  women,"  the  Queen  added,  "are  remarkable.  You 
can  be  so  sure  of  them!" 

The  Queen's  invitation  to  visit  Aix  was  given  by  John  B. 
Howarth,  of  Detroit,  divisional  secretary  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A., 
who  had  heard  that  she  was  interested  in  Americans.  She  was 
asked  to  come  to  s.>c  not  only  the  boys,  but  the  method  of  keep- 
ing them  contented  so  far  from  home.  Weeks  slipt  by  and 
seemingly  (lie  chance  had  gone  glimmering,  when  suddenly  then; 
came  a  telegram  that  her  Majesty  had  accepted. 

Now,  every  American  boy,  no  matter  how  good  a  democrat  he 
may  be  at  heart,  wants  a  queen  to  look  like  a  queen  and  a  prin- 
cess to  look  like  a  princess— -a  regular  story-book  princess,  if  you 
will — for  that  is  the  only  sort  that  he  has  ever  run  across.  And 
while  the  Queen  was  coming  to  s<m>  the  dough-boys  the  dough-boys 
incidentally  were  going  to  see  the  Queen.  Would  she  measure 
up  to  the  requirements? 

She  did  fully.  The  first  glimpse  that  the  boys  gol  of  the  royal 
party  was  at  the  formal  reception  arranged  in  the  gallery  over- 
looking the  gardens  of  the  <  "asino.  The  Queen  and  her  entourage 
and  thelY.  M .  C.  A.  host  and  hostesses  were  seated  on  a  dais. 
Beside  the  Queen's  party  there  were  Mrs.  Helen  H.  YVrcnn  for 
the  "V"  women.  Col.  Samuel  Rober  for  the  Army,  and  Mr. 
Howarth  for  the  Y.  M.  ('.  A. 

As  the  Yankee  lads  crossed  the  gallery  in  columns  of  twos  and 
gave  their  snappiest  salute,  with  eyes  left,  you  could  almost  hear 
the  eyes  click.      F#r  each  couple  that    passed   the  Queen    had   a 

smile  and  a  bow.     Some  of  the  boys  may  have  been  disappointed 

because  the  Queen  was  not  wearing  a  crown,  but  that  disappoint- 


ment quickly  gave  way  instantly  to  admiration  for  a  charming 
woman  every  inch  a  queen.  Her  regular  Grecian  features  lacked 
the  Grecian  coldness,  and  her  nat  ural  dignity  was  tempered  with  a 
human  friendliness.  She  looked  as  the  Queen  of  Roumania  and 
the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha,  an  English 
princess,  might  have  been  expected  to  look,  and  yet  htr  sympa- 
thetic  smile  made  the  boys  declare  her  "a  regular  woman." 

But  the  formal  reception  only  began  their  acquaintance  with 
the  Queen.  She  had  heard  of  Yankee  pep.  She  wanted  to 
see  the  boys  in  action  in  their  American  games.  So  they  called 
for  the  athletic  director,  Chester  G.  Murphy,  a  Portland,  Ore., 
man,  who  forgets  he's  a  lawyer  when  any  one  grows  reminiscent 
about  football  at  Yale  twenty  years  ago. 

With  the  Queen  and  her  party  seated  on  a  balcony  overlook- 
ing a  huge  cage  Murphy  put  on  his  ' '  roughhouse ' '  games.  There 
was  indoor  baseball  for  a  starter.  The  Queen  Avas  so  interested 
that  she  called  a  soldier  to  her  side  to  explain  it  to  her. 

"You  see  it's  this  way,  ma'am — your  Majesty,  I  mean — the 
guy  at  bat  gets  three  swings.  If  he  wallops  the  pill  and  beats 
the  throw  to  first  he's  safe,  see?" 

"How  interesting,"  murmured  the  Queen. 

The  whistle  blew  and  a  new  game  started — blindfold  boxing — 
eight  men  in  the  ring,  each  with  a  glove  on  one  hand  and  a  bell 
in  the  other.  Directed  by  the  sound  of  the  bell,  any  man  punches 
wildly  wherever  he  thinks  there  is  an  opponent.  The  Queen 
was  vastly  amused  at  the  wild  swings  and  lunges. 

Then  came  the  game  which  the  dough-boy  in  his  mastery  of 
the  French  "lingo"  has  dubbed  the  " Beaucoup  Cognac  Zigzag," 
the  funniest  of  all.  Four  men  placed  hands  and  foreheads  on 
top  of  a  baseball  bat,  turned  in  a  circle  seven  times  around. 
The  object  then  was  to  proceed  directly  to  a  given  point  and 
return.  Cognac  in  its  most  evil  moments  never  sent  boys  so  far 
off  the  path.  It  was  a  scream.  There  was  a  thrilling  game  of 
Murphy  ball — there's  Chester  G.  again — an  invention  of  the 
boss  athlete  himself,  which  combines  volley-ball  and  push-ball. 
It  was  lively  and  held  the  Queen's  interest. 

During  the  games  the  Queen  remarked  that  she  had  heard 
about  the  dancing  at  Aix,  and  thought  it  fine  to  have  American 
"Y"  girls  over  here  to  dance  with  the  boys.  Would  it  be 
possible  to  see  some  dancing?  It  surely  would.  Then  and  then' 
an  impromptu  dance  was  arranged  for  after  luncheon. 

Meanwhile  it  was  time  to  manger,  as  our  French-speaking 
Army  says.  An  excellent  luncheon  was  served  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Casino,  with  the  "Y"  girls  in  their  uniforms  acting 
as  waitresses.  During  the  luncheon  the  party  was  entertained 
by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  soldier  talent  with  the  same  sort  of  a  program 
that  is  given  daily  for  the  soldiers.  The  Queen  was  asked  to 
speak  and  did  so,  telling  about  her  people  and  what  they  had 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Germans. 

When  it  was  time  for  the  dance,  the  Queen  was  seated  in  the 
big  play-room  of  the  Casino,  and  the  jazz  started  strong.     Tin 
regular  over-seas  dance  rule  prevailed,  the  soldiers  being  per- 
mitted to  break  in  and  "steal"  a  partner  whenever  the  whistle 
blew.     Then,  as  the  report  has  it — 

"Wouldn't  you  like  to  dance?"  the  Queen  asked  of  her  daugh- 
ter. With  the  thrilling  rhythm  of  the  jazz  orchestra  ringing  in 
her  ears  how  could  even  a  princess  resist  such  an  invitation? 
Princess  Marie  didn't  even  try.  Her  quick  nod  and  smile  in- 
dicated that  it  would  be  quite  all  right. 

A  good-looking  Yankee  soldier  started  off  with  the  Princess, 
and  it  didn't  take  his  buddies  long  to  learn  who  was  on  the 
floor.  When  the  whistle  blew  permitting  the  break  there  was 
a  scramble  that  nearly  swept  the  young  woman  off  her  feet. 
She  was  puzzled  for  a  moment  until  she  realized  the  system, 
then  she  yielded  to  the  spirit  of  the  game.  One  boy  preempted 
her  by  right  of  priority,  and  she  danced  merrily  away  until  the 
next  toot  of  the  whistle,  when  the  rush  was  even  greater  than 
i!  had  previously  been.  She  took  it  all  in  excellent  part,  alt  ho 
it  is  doubtful  if  ever  a  princess  was  so  danced  with  before. 

Meanwhile  the  Queen  had  said  she  would  be  delighted  to  meet 
the  American  Y.  M.  ('.  A.  women  who  had  been  so  busy  prepar- 
ing and  serving  luncheon  that  they  had  not  a  chance  to  be  pre- 
sented. Then  somebody  suggested  a  photograph.  That  would 
he  a  pleasure  also. 

There  was  no  false  glamour  thrown  over  the  "Y"  program 
that  the  Queen  saw  at  Aix.  What  she  witnessed  was  simply 
a  typical  day's  activities.  Of  course,  the  building  had  ils  face 
washed  for  company,  so  to  speak,  but  so  far  as  the  entertainment 
of  the  soldier  wont  she  saw  only  what  the  "Y"  docs  every  day. 
The  dancing,  the  outdoor  games,  the  deck  tennis  inside,  the  ping- 
pong,  fin'  canteen,  the  movies,  the  theater,  the  little  garden  tea- 
parties  of  boys  and  girls  were  exactly  like  those  available  every 
day.  In  fact,  the  Queen  could  not  see  all  that  really  is  done, 
for  she  did  not  have  time  to  witness  the  "Y's"  winter  sport 
program    of    tobogganing,    bobsledding,    and    skiing    on    Mont 
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The   Latest  Motor  Car 
to  Adopt  Disteel  Wheels 


(die  tSfero  -Eight 

Is  Equipped  With 

DISTEEL  WHEEL 

3neiVAeels  3%a&   UoTTtplere  fsAc   Oar* 


As  one  by  one  the  representative  and  long-estab- 
lished motor  car  manufacturers,  the  designers 
and  builders  of  quality-cars,  come  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Disteel  Wheels,  we  find  it  interesting  to 
analyze  the  considerations  that  moved  them  to 
the  final  decision. 

Primarily,  we  find,  Disteel  Wheels  facilitate  and 
extend  motor  car  sales.  They  greatly  enhance 
the  Beauty,  the  Distinctiveness  of  the  Car.  The 
car's  clientele,  the  owners,  the  dealers  urge 
Disteel  Wheels.  They  are  recognized  as  the 
Wheels  of  Progress,  an  essential  feature,  of  the 
up-to-date  motor  car. 

The  investigation,  the  thorough  test,  the  final 
approval  of  the  engineering  department  of  the 


Motor  Car  Company  constitute,  too,  an  important 
factor.  Men  of  Science  are  quick  to  recognize 
the  essential  mechanical  superiorities  of  Disteel 
Wheels.  They  KNOW  with  mathematical  pre- 
cision that  Disteel  Wheels  ARE  stronger,  yet 
lighter;  that  they  greatly  lighten  the  labor  of 
wheel-changing  and  tire  changing;  that  they 
are  easily  cleaned,  are  long-lived  and  eliminate 
the  annoyance  of  squeaking  rims  and  rattling 
spokes. 

And,  engineer,  manufacturer,  dealer  and  owner 
all  know  that  Disteel  Wheels  mark  a  new  epoch 
in  the  safety,  convenience  and  elegance  of  motor- 
ing. That  is  why  Disteel  Wheels  are  established 
in  the  final  judgment  of  discriminating  motorists. 


Detroit.  «*.  «$.  a. 


New  York  Factory  Branch:  1846  Broad-way  at  61st  St. — Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  Boylston  St. — Chicago  Factory  Branch:  732  Michigan  Arenue 
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Copyright  loly,  Liggett  <s°  Myers  Tobacco  Co 


"Same  here — When  I  go  fishin'  I 
want  fish  that  bite,  and  tobacco 
that  don 't ' ' 


<^r 


u- 


Bite"  in  tobacco  comes  either  from  poor  leaf 
or  wrong  "ripening." 

We  use  for  VELVET  only  the  finest,  silkiest 
Kentucky  Burley.  But  we  don't  stop  there.  We 
put  the  tobacco  away  in  wooden  hogsheads  for 
two  years  -  -  for  Nature  to  patiently  ripen  and 
mellow. 

The  VELVET  way  costs  more  but  it  makes 
the  friendlier  kind  of  tobacco.  No  bite,  no  kick,  no 
harshness— just  friendly. 

Open  a  tin  of  VELVET.  You  will  find  it  just 
right— "good  enough  to  eat." 


rOBA_ 


jBJL^ijar*-1-*1"^ 


-&*z4*0frm&^&^^?& 


ACCO  GO. 


Pi   ■' 
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Rebard,  nor  did  she  take  in  the  famous  Gorges,  liui  by  motor- 
oar  she  « 1  i * i  see  one  of  the  famous  "Y"  biking  trips  to  Flan- 
cabal's  Pass,  where  the  ambitious  Carthaginian  demonstrated 
that  the  Alps,  althb  perhaps  a  natural  boundary,  were  not  an 

iiii passable  one. 

JAPANESE   "PICTURE    BRIDES"    BECOME 
FRIGHTS   IN   CALIFORNIA 

L1TTLK  LADIES  FROM  JAPAN -- toylike,  delicate 
little  ladies  such  as  inspire  some  <>('  our  most  popular 
-*  magazine  poets  and  light-opera  librettists — arc  developing 
into  perfeol  frights  out  in  California.  At  least  they  are  frighten- 
ing a  good  many  Californians,  who  suspect  them  of  engineering 
a  kind  of  "inside"  Japanese  invasion  of  the  State  For  the 
little  Japanese  lady  is  about  the  most  sturdy  opponent  of  race- 
suicide  on  the  globe,  even  exceeding  the  German  Frau,  who  is 
her  nearest  rival,  and  our  Far-Western  Japanese  population  is 
growing  several  hundred  times  as  fast,  proportionately,  as  the 
native  American.  A  new  baby  arrives  in  the  .Japanese  home 
as  regularly  and  as  often  as  the  springtime,  and  is  just  as  welcome 
to  its  proud  parents.  Since  the  old  adage  that  "the  hand  that 
rocks  the  cradle  is  the  hand  that  rules  the  world"  is  quite  as 
true  in  California  as  elsewhere,  local  editors  and  statesmen  are 
predicting  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  Pacific  coast  is 
ruled  by  Japanese,  thanks  to  the  cradle-filling  proclivities  of  tho 
Japanese  "picture  brides." 

They  are  called  "picture  brides"  because  they  are  picked  out 
by  their  future  husbands  from  a  bunch  of  pictures,  which  the 
Jap  bride-merchant  carries  around  him  as  samples  of  his  stock 
of  available  wives  back  in  Japan.  The  Jap  immigrant  invests 
in  a  wife,  on  the  strength  of  the  picture,  the  merchant  sends 
for  her,  and  then  the  trouble,  or  domestic  felicity,  depending  on 
the  point  of  view,  begins.  By  the  terms  of  our  "gentlemen's 
agreement"  with  Japan  this  traffic  in  brides  has  been  much 
reduced,  but  the  brides  already  landed  ara  showing  motherly 
inclinations  which  one  Coast  editor  describes  as  "appalling." 
"We  did  not  reclaim  the  valleys  of  California  to  make  a  Japanese 
colony,"  protests  the  Zanjero  (El  Centro,  California),  the 
Sacramento  Bee  speaks  of  the  "menace  of  the  problem"  sup- 
plied by  dutiful  Japanese  wives,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
takes  up  the  whole  situation  in  this  fashion: 

During  the  last  ten  years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  children  born  of  Japanese  parentage  in  California  of  a 
little  more  than  3,000  per  cent.  During  th.3  last  four  years  there 
has  been  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  children  of  Caucasian 
parentage  of  about  8  per  cent.  Those  who  are  interested  in 
figuring  out  mathematical  progression  will  find  it  interesting 
to  compute  the  number  of  years  that  would  elapse  were  these 
converging  ratios  to  be  maintained  until  the  population  of 
Japanese  descent  in  this  State  Avould  outnumber  and  outvote 
all  the  rest.     It  is  no  false  alarm. 

At  the  time  when  the  first  anti-Japanese  bills  were  intro- 
duced in  the  State  legislature,  a  little  more  than  ten  years 
ago,  there  were  but  246  children  born  in  California  of  Japanese 
parents  in  twrelve  months.  During  the  last  twelve  months  the 
number  of  Japanese  births  increased  to  4,920.  In  one  northern 
California  county  176  children  were  born  of  Japanese  parents 
and  but  eighty-six  white  children. 

Bringing  the  comparison  closer  home,  the  county  health 
records  show  that  during  the  last  month  one-third  of  the  children 
born  in  Los  Angeles  county  outside  the  incorporated  cities  were 
of  Japanese  descent.  The  problem  of  our  increasing  colored 
population  sinks  into  insignificance  before  the  one  involving  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  Californians  of  Japanese  stock.  During 
the  last  year  the  ratio  of  Japanese  to  colored  births  was  more 
than  ten  to  one. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  during  the  ten  yeai"s  prior  to  the 
agitation  of  the  anti-Japanese  land  bills  the  average  number  of 
Japanese  children  born  in  California  was  less  than  one  hundred 
a  year.  No  one  who  considers  that  jump  from  one  hundred  a 
year  to  five  thousand  a  year  can  belisve  that  the  "gentleman's 
agreeni3nt"  by  which  the  Japanese  Government  was  to  restrict 
rigorously  Japanese  emigration  to  this  country  is  serving  the 
purpose  for  which  it  was  inttnded. 

There  may  have  been  a  time  when  an  anti-Japauese  land  bill 
would  have  limited  Japanese  immigration.  But  such  a  law 
would  be  impotent  now  to  keep  native  Japanese  from  possessing 
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themselves  of  the  choicest  agricultural  and  borticultural  land  in 
California,.  For  there  are  now  more  than  30,000  children  in  the 
State  of  Japanese  parentage,  native-born;    they  possess  all  the 

rights    of    leasing    and    ownership    held    by    while    children    born 

here. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  a  Japanese  to  incorporate  some  find  of 
holding  company  to  own  or  lease  land  in  the  State.     All  thai 

he  has  to  do  is  to  purchase  or  lease  as  the  guardian  of  one  of  these 

thousands  of  American-born  Japanese  children.  The  Japanese 
picture*  brides  nave  done  their  work  too  well  for  any  such 
restrictive  legislation  to  drive  the  Japanese  from  the  agricultural 
and  borticultural  districts  of  the  State. 

There*  is  no  necessity  \'<>r  tin's  country  to  exercise  itself  over  a 
rumored  or   threatened  Japanese   invasion.     If   the  campaign 

was  to  be  waged  on  t  his  coast,  I  he  Japanese  would  not  be  especially 

formidable  antagonists.  The  birth  statistics  seem  to  prove 
that  the  danger  is  not  from  the  Japanese  soldiers,  but  from  the 
picture  brides.  The  fruitfulness  Of  those  brides  is  almost, 
uncanny. 

There  would  be  another  side  to  the  problem  if  the  Japanese 
and  American  stocks  intermingled,  altho  whether  a  tendency 
in  this  direction  would  simplify  matters  or  start  an  entirely 
new  series  of  troubles  none  of  the  current  commentators  attempt 
to  say.  The  Times  contents  itself  with  noting  facts  based 
on  statistics: 

A  perusal  of  the  birth  statistics  of  the  State  during  recent 
years  proves  that  intermarriage  and  intermating  between 
Japanese  and  white  populations  in  California  is  almost  unknown. 
We  have  received  millions  of  immigrants  from  European  coun- 
tries during  recent  years  and  assimilated  them  as  fast  as  they 
came.  But  to  assimilate  tho  Japanese  immigrants  is  impossi- 
ble. Apparently  nature  never  intended  the  Caucasian  and  the 
Japanese  peoples  to  interbreed; 

Most  of  the  Japanese  who  como  to  California  seek  to  secure 
a  start  in  fruit-growing  or  vegetable-growing.  They  are  frugal 
farmers  and  they  prefer  leasing  land  and  raising  their  own  crops 
to  working  for  wages.  This  condition  accounts  for  the  rapid 
increase  in  the  Japanese  population  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
The  Japanese  hold  tens  of  thousands,  of  acres  of  California 
land  under  lease,  generally  appearing  as  guardians  for  American- 
born  Japanese.  They  thus  become  de-facto  owners;  and  it  is.  a 
matter  of  indisputable  record  that  they  are  in  possession  of 
much  of  the  best  farming  land  in  the  Santa  Clara,  Sacramento, 
and  San  Joaquin  valleys. 

Here  is  a  Japanese  problem  of  sufficient  gravity  to  merit 
serious  consideration.  Wo  are  threatened  with  an  overpro- 
duction of  Japanese  children.  First  come  the  men,  then  the 
picture  brides,  then  the  families.  If  California  is  to  be  pre- 
served for  the  next  generation  as  a  "white  main's  country" 
there  must  be  some  movement  started  that  will  restrict  the 
Japanese  birth-rate  in  California.  When  a  condition  is  reached 
in  which  two  children  of  Japanese  parentage  are  born  in  some 
districts  for  every  white  child  it  is  time  something  else  was 
done  than  making  speeches  about  it  in  the  American  Senate. 

That  "gentlemen's  agreement"  concerning  Japanese  immigra- 
tion is  beginning  to  assume  .  the  appearance  of  a  celebrated 
"scrap  of  paper"  that  was  responsible  for  bringing  both  Great 
Britain  and  America  into  the  world-war.  The  situation  has 
passed  from  the  land-leasing  stage  to  something  more  vital. 

If  the  same  present  birth-ratio  were  maintained  for  the  next 
ten  years  there  would  be  150,000  children  of  Japanese  descent 
born  in  California  in  1929  and  but  40,000  white  children.  And 
in  1949  the  majority  of  the  population  of  California  would  bo 
Japanese,  ruling  the  State. 

In  a  later  editorial  The  Times  touches  on  some  political  and 
sociological  aspects  of  the  case,  quoting  an  authority  whose 
views  are  enough  to  make  any  true-blue  opponent  of  race- 
suicide  perfectly  wrild: 

Now  comes  Dr.  Millard,  British  health  officer,  with  the  theory 
that  Pan-Germanism  and  Japanese  aggression  are  the  result 
of  the  prolific  breeding-proclivities  of  the  German  and  Japaneso 
women.  He  avers  that  there  is  a  direct  relation  between  a ' 
growing  birth-rate  and  the  nationalistic  tendency  toward  terri- 
torial expansion.  He  is  convinced  that  systematic  birth- 
control  is  the  surest  method  of  insuring  the  future  peace  of  tho 
world.  Many  theories  have  been  advanced  concerning  the  cause 
of  the  world-war,  but  few  of  the  theorists  have  been  so  ungallant 
as  to  blame  the  fruitful  mothers  for  the  sins  of  their  offspring. 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  which  attains  a  calm  and  de- 
tached view,  no  doubt,  by  considering  the  matter  from  tho 
distance  of  some  three  or  four  thousand  miles,  refuses  to  get 
excited   over   the   dangers   of   any   Japanese   invasion    through 
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Pit  re  long-fibred  wool, 
forest  green  color,  84 
inches  long  and  OS  inches 
in  circumference.  Wafer' 
proofed  canvas  covering. 


Outdoor  Comfort 

Your  nights  in  the  open  or  on  the  sleeping  porch  can 
be  spent  in  warmth  and  comfort  protected  from  wind,  rain, 
snow  or  cold.  Kenwood  Outdoor  Comfort  Products  make 
outdoor  life  pleasant  for  the  most  sensitive  man  or  wo- 
man. The  Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  give  warmth,  and 
yet  they  are  not  bulky;  they  are  snug  yet  comfortably 
roomy — and  large  enough  to  permit  the  free  movement 
of  the  limbs.  A  carefully  designed  special  flap,  which 
gives  double  protection  around  the  chest  and  shoulders, 
does  away  with  the  annoyance  of  buckles  or  lacing,  while 
the  canvas  covering  is  water-proofed  and  gives  absolute 
protection  from  rain. 

Kenwood  Outdoor  Products  now  comprise  a  complete  line — 
the  above  described  sleeping  bags  for  use  in  the  home,  camp  cr 
on  the  trail;  sitting-out  bags  for  outdoor  schools,  sanatoria  or 
on  one's  own  piazza;  automobile  robes,  steamer  rugs,  etc.  And 
every  article  bearing  the  Kenwood  label  is  expertly  mad': — 
twenty-five  years  of  experience  is  behind  each  product.  Lead- 
ing Sporting-Goods  Dealers  and  Department  Stores  sell  Keu- 
wood  Outdoor  Comfort  Products.  If  you  cannot  get  them  at 
your  dealer  we  will  supply  you  direct. 

Our  Booklet-^OUTDOOR  COMFORT" -Free 

This  interesting  liitlc  book  about  outdoor  sleeping  has  been  carefully 

prepared  lor   the  discriminating.     It  illustrates,  in  colors,  1  lie  uses  for' 
Kenwood  Outdoor  Comforts;  shows  the  various  Kenwood  Products  and  de- 
scribes and  prices  them.   It  will  be  sent  without  charge  on  request. 

Dept.  L,  KENWOOD  MILLS,  Albany,  New  York 

Canadian  Address:  Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd.,  Arnprior,  Ontario,  Can. 


the  air-lanes  reported  to  be  frequented  by 
the  well-known  stork.  Says  The  Post,  with 
some  asperity: 

Senator  Phelan  furnishes  the  appalling 
information  that  in  the  last  decade  Japan- 
ese births  in  California  have  increased 
3,000  per  cent.,  and  that  the  State  is  to 
be  classified  with  Hawaii  as  "a  tributary 
colony  to  Japan."  The  white  race  is  being 
steadily  driven  out  by  yellow  hordes.  But 
let  us  catch  at  what  straws  of  hope  we  can. 
In  the  whole  United  States  in  1910  there 
were  but  5,581  married  Japanese  women. 
The  total  number  of  American-born  Japan- 
ese children  in  the  whole  country  in  1910 
could  have  been  only  a  few  thousands  at 
most.  In  1910  there  were  some  1.5,000 
married  Japanese  men.  about  10,000  of 
whom  were  entitled  to  bring  in  their  wives. 
Japanese  children  might  increase  thirtyfold 
without  making  them  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  general  population  increase.  And  Cal- 
ifornia had  in  1910  only  four-sevenths  of 
our  whole  Japanese  population.  Senator 
Phelan  wisely  dealt  in  no  figures  but  per- 
centages. Otherwise  we  should  have  a 
great  State  of  nearly  3,000,000  whites  being 
inundated  by  a  few  thousand  Japanese 
children. 

WALT  MASON  WOULD  RATHER  BE  A 

DOORKEEPER  IN  EMPORIA  THAN 

DWELL  IN  THE  TENTS  OF 

GOTHAM 


"TF1  can  be  popular  in  Emporia,  I  don't 
■*■  care  three  assorted  hoots  about  my 
standing  in  New  York  or  Boston,"  says 
Walt  Mason,  probably  the  most-widely 
read  newspaper  poet  and  philosopher  in 
America.  If  a  man  can  so  conduct  himself 
that  the  leading  citizens  of  his  town  will 
slap  him  on  the  back,  push  his  hat  down 
over  his  ears,  and  call  him  bj_  his  first  name, 
it  consoles  him,  Walt  finds,  for  the  disap- 
pointments of  life,  and  he  may  feel  that  he 
is  not  a  complete  failure.  "The  folk  at 
home  know  a  man  from  his  rubber  heels  to 
his  side-whiskers,"  he  assures  us  in  The 
A  merican  Magazine,  and  if  he  gets  in  wrong 
with  them,  the  stuff's  off.  There's  no  hap- 
piness for  him  elsewhere.  The  one  thing 
needful  to  become  popular,  according  to 
Mr.  Mason,  is  to  have  consideration  for 
the  other,  fellow.  The  first  impulses  of 
most  of  us,  he  asserts,  are  purely  selfish. 
This  trait  we  inherited  from  our  forefathers, 
who  lived  in  trees  and  oaves.  In  the  course 
of  t?ns  of  thousands  of  years  mankind  has 
developed  the  ability  to  entertain  secondary 
impulses,  however,  which  involve  consider- 
ation for  others.     He  illustrates: 

When  I  want  a  chicken  dinner,  my  first 
impulse  is  to  go  out  after  dark  and  steal  a 
hen;  my  second  impulse  is  to  go  to  the 
meat-markel  and  buy  one.  I  have  found 
that  my  first  impulses  nearly  always  are 
selfish  and  wrong,  and  I  follow  the  second 

OIK'S. 

The  people  who  follow  their  selfish  im- 
pulses are  thoughtless  of  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  hence  become  unpopular,  main- 
tains Mason.  This  thoughtlessness  mani- 
fests itself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  he 
furnishes  an  example: 

Some  weeks  ago  we  were  short-handed 
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at  our  house.  The  butler  had  sprained  an 
ankle  while  carrying  tin"  winter's  ashes  out 
of  the  basement,  and  the  hired  girl  was  al 
an  emergency  hospital  trying  to  take  a  fall 
out  of  the  influenza.  The  missis  was  doing 
the  cooking  and  dish-washing,  and  I  was 
carrying  coal  and  splitting  kindling,  and 
using  language  of  various  kinds. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  Cousin  Ben- 
jamin came  down  from  Iowa  to  pay  us  a 
surprize  visit.  lie  came  in  his  auto,  with 
his  wife  and  several  bushels  of  children,  and 
they  all  thought  they  were  doing  something 
pmuaing,  and  took  it  for  granted  that  we'd 
be  overjoyed  to  see  them.  We  greeted 
them  as  cordially  as  we  could,  and  wore 
such  smiles  as  people  wear  at  coroners'  in- 
quests, but  our  hearts  were  full  of  bitter- 
ness. Had  Cousin  Benjamin  notified  us  he 
was  coming  we  could  have  wired  him  that 
the  house  was  quarantined,  or  taken  other 
defensive  measures.  But  that  isn't  Cousin 
Benjamin's  way. 

Tlier^  never  was  a  man  with  better  in- 
tentions. He  is  generous  and  kind,  and 
wants  to  be  everybody's  friend,  and  there 
is  no  meanness  in  him.  Hut  he  has  a  diag- 
onal sense  of  humor,  and  when  some  amus- 
ing scheme  occurs  to  him  he  goes  ahead  to 
work  it  out,  without  sitting  down  for  half 
an  hour  to  figure  how  it's  going  to  affect 
the  other  fellow.  As  a  consequence,  he  is  a 
lonesome  man.  People  appreciate  his 
sterling  qualities,  and  have  a  long-distance 
affection  for  him ;  but  they  hide  under  the 
barn  when  they  see  him  coming. 

Of  other  things  that  make  people  get  in 
wrong,  he  mentions  the  reluctance  of  some 
to  pay  their  bills.  He  says  they  can't  settle 
up  "without  grating  their  teeth  and  looking 
like  King  Charles  on  the  way  to  the  block." 
A  specimen  of  this  kind  is  put  on  exhibition: 

Some  years*  ago  I  was  editor  and  pro- 
prietor of  a  weekly  paper  which  was  forever 
teetering  along  the  edge  of  bankruptcy. 
There  was  a  small  job-office  in  the  back- 
room, and  two  or  three  discouraged  printers 
who  were  always  weighed  down  by  a  fore- 
boding that  the  ghost  wouldn't  walk  on  pay- 
day. I  never  could  understand  how  I  kept 
that  concern  going  as  long  as  1  did,  for  the 
sheriff  was  never  more  than  a  few  rods  be- 
hind, and  the  superintendent  of  the  county 
poor  farm  was  always  reminding  me  that  he 
had  a  box-stall  fitted  up  for  me  whenever  I 
was  ready  for  it. 

One  day  a  prosperous  business  man  sent 
for  me  and  told  me  he  had  been  watching 
my  heroic  struggles  against  an  adverse  fate 
and  was  going  to  help  me.  He  had  a  lot  of 
printing  done  in  the  course  of  a  year,  and 
therefore  I'd  have  my  share  of  it.  And  he 
gave  me  a  considerable  order,  all  the  time 
overflowing  with  benevolent  smiles,  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  fairly  dripping 
from  them. 

I  went  back  to  the  shop  triumphant  and 
told  th.e  printers.  The  foreman,  who  was 
the  champion  middle-weight  pessimist  of 
the  town,  was  not  at  all  enthusiastic. 

"I  know  that  old  delegate,"  said  he; 
"he  has  ninety-five  cents  of  the  first  dollar 
he  ever  earned  still  in  his  possession.  You 
have  to  use  a  jimmy  to  pry  a  nickel  from 
him.  Of  course  he's  good,  and  probably 
means  well,  but  he  just  hates  to  see  a  doub- 
loon get  away,  and  you'll  "have  to  wear 
holes  through  his  stairway  chasing  up  for 
your  money." 

Insomuch  as  the  foreman  took  a  bitter 
view  of  all  men  and  things,  1  imagined  he 
was  romancing;  but  1  iound  there  was  no 
exaggeration  in  his  remarks.  Tightwads 
always  have  their  offices  at  the  end  of  eight 
or  ten  miles  of  stairway,  to  make  it  difficult 


Smoother 
Faces 


"Daddy — such  a  smooth  facet 


Even  "Snuggles"  knows  Daddy  has  a  Smoother  Face. 
Millions  of  daddies,  uncles  and  big  brothers  the  world  round 
who  use  the  Gem  have  Smoother  Faces. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen  as  Damascus  steel — have 
a  durable  delicacy  of  edge  that  actually  gives  a  silken  skin,  a 
happy  shave,  the  shave  you  have  always  wanted. 

Vitality,  toughness  and  long  life  are  bred  into  these  blades. 
Patented  processes  add  plus  to  the  usual  hardening,  temper- 
ing and  grinding  methods.  Rigid  double  inspection  and  39 
years  of  "know  how"  guard  your  shaving  comfort  and  our 
good  name. 

And  the  Gem  frame  holds  the  blade  against  your  face  at 
the  Universal  Angle  for  shaving.  No  adjustment  is  necessary. 

Fit  a  Gem  Damaskeene  Blade — 
keen  as  Damascus  steel  —  in  a  Gem 
frame  and  you  will  secure  the  full 
service  you  can  ask  from  any  razor. 
You  will  get  a  Smoother  Face. 


Do  you  want  a  perfect  shave  every 
day?  Send  for  new  folder,  ''Smooth- 
er Faces  and   How  To   Get   One." 


DAMaskeeNE 
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1r\C\  The  Stand- 
^Y  ardGemSet 
includes 
frame  and 
handle,  stropping  device 
and  seven  Damaskeene 
Blades  in  compact,  vel- 
vet-lined case. 


GEM  CUTLERY  CO.,  Inc.,  New  York 

Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.,  Montreal 
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for  people  who  pass  the  hat  or  colled  bills. 
I  toiled  up  the  long  stairway  to  thai  man's 
office  time  and  again,  and  always  received 
some  fatherly  smiles  and  uplifting  words 
of  eneouragemenl ;  1  >ut  he  aever  paid  before 
the  sixth  visit.  Be  was  too  busy,  or  he 
couldn't  !><•  interrupted  just  then,  or  he  had 
to  cheek  up  the  account,  or  something  else. 
And  he  was  a  line  man.  who  wanted  to 
do  good  in  the  world,  and  who  would  rather 
he  found  dead  in  the  alley  than  beat  any- 
body out  of  a  cent.  He  must  have  known 
how  desperately   1    needed  the  money,  but 

he  couldn't  break  away  from  his  unfortu- 
nate habit  of  staving  off  bill-collectors. 
Later,  he  was  a  candidate  for  mayor,  and 
the  town  needed  him:  the  newspapers  for- 
gol  all  party  ties  and  boosted  him  as  one 
who  was  honoring  the  municipality  by  con- 
senting to  run.  He  should  have  been 
elected  by  an  overwhelming  majority;  but 
the  people  who  had  climbed  that  weary 
stairway  to  his  office  over  and  over,  and 
who  had  been  put  off  until  to-morrow  or 
the  day  after,  go!  out  and  worked  against 
him.  They  voted  against  him  in  every 
ward,  and  then  put  on  false  whiskers  anil 
repeated,  and  lie  was  beaten  so  badly  that 
Aristides  the  .lust  looked  like  a  four-time 
winner  by  comparison. 

It  broke  his  heart;  he  thought  the  town 
Loved  and  admired  him;  and  the  town 
would  have  done  so  had  it  not  been  for 
his  habit  of  making  people  earn  their  money 
twice. 

It  would  seem  as  if  a  genial  soul  like  Walt 
Alason  never  could  become  unpopular,  but 
just  that  thing  happened  to  him  once.  He 
says  the  neighbors  quit  dropping  in  to  hear 
Ins  phonograph,  and  he  was  met  with  stony 
stares  instead  of  glad  smiles,  and  one  eve- 
ning whenhe  was  sitting  by  the  fireside  read- 
ing a  report  of  the  fourth  assistant  post- 
master-general, a  brick  came  through  the 
window  and  nearly  hit  his  bald  head.  He 
couldn't  understand  it,  for  he  knew  of  no 
harm  he  had  done.  On  the  contrary,  he 
felt  that  he,  had  gone  out  of  his  way  to  win 
his  neighbors'  love  and  affection,  among 
other  things  having  that  very  evening  put 
his  trick  dog  through  a  lot  of  stunts  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  children  in  his  block, 
after  having  trained  the  animal  for  that 
express  purpose.     Says  he: 

T  limited  up  Bill  Kershaw,  a  neighbor 
who  makes  George  Washington  look  like  an 
amateur  when  it  comes  to  telling  the  truth. 
Hill  can't  tell  a  lie  without  the  use  of  anes- 
thetics. It's  good  to  have  such  a  man  in 
the  community  when  some  ghastly  details 
must  be  revealed. 

1  told  him  that  1  must  know  what  I  had 
done  to  get  in  wrong.  1  couldn't  stand  it 
to  have  the  neighbors  treating  me  as  tho 
I   had  broken  out  with  the  itch. 

"It's  that  blamed  dog  of  yours,"  said 
Bill.  "Don't  you  know  that  the  beast  is  a 
neighborhood  pest'.'  A  woman  can't  lay 
down  a  pie  or  a  piec<  of  beefsteak  or  any- 
thing but  your  dog  swipes  it.  Also,  he 
kills  chickens,  and  he  chewed  the  sawdust 
out  of  Miss  Whitesmith's  Angora  cat,  and 
he  upset  all  the  (lower-pots  on  Joe  Hemp- 
stead's porch,  and  he  craw  led  out  of  a  niud- 
hole  and  shook  himself  just  when  the  Gault 
girls  were  going  past  in  their  white  dresses, 
and  he—" 

1  didn't  wait  for  any  more.  I  though!  I 
was  doing  a  public  service  when  I  educated 

a  dog  to  perform  like  a  genius,  and  merely 
managed   to  make  myself  a  social  outcast. 

This  leads  Mr.  Mason  to  the  conclusion 


that  after  all  it  s  the  little  things  that  go'to 
make  a  man  popular  or  the  reverse  in  his 
home  town.  They  may  put  up  a  triumphal 
arch  for  him  on  Broadway  when  he  visits 
New  York;  but  he  says,  "If  I  owe  the 
butcher  for  the  soup-bones  1  bought  several 
weeks  ago  he  will  report  the  matter  to  the 
Retailers'  Association,  and  the  secretary 
will  notify  the  local  merchants  that  my 
stand-off  is  no  good,  and  that  will  make 
the  triumph  in  New  York  seem  like  tinkling 
cymbals  and  sounding  brass.''      Further: 

To  be  popular  in  Emporia.  I  must  be 
eternally  vigilant  about  the  little  things. 
If  I  let  the  dandelions  grow  on  my  lawn 
the  seed  will  blow  over  to  adjacent  lawns 
and  take  root,  and  cause  a  lot  of  trouble; 
and  my  neighbors  won't  be  imprest  when 
1  tell  them  I  have  been  invited  by  the 
Board  of  Trade  of  Akron,  Ohio,  to  spend  a 
week  there  as  the  guest  of  the  city. 

If  1  burn  cheap  coal  in  my  furnace,  turn- 
ing from  my  chimney  great  volumes  of 
black,  greasy  smoke,  so  that  when  the 
women  hang  out  their  washing  a  number 
of  beautiful  gowns  are  ruined,  it  won't  do 
me  any  good  to  visit  those  women  and  tell 
them  with  pardonable  pride  that  a  new 
five-cent  cigar  has  been  named  after  me, 
and  that  my  portrait, lithographed  in  colors, 
is  on  each  box. 

If  you  Avould  knoAV  the  truth  about  a 
great  or  famous  man,  don't  consult  the 
biographical  works;  drop  into  his  home- 
town, and  ask  the  business  men  on  the 
main  street.  The  outside  world  knows  of 
the  big  things  he  has  done;  his  home-town 
knows  the  little  things,  and  the  little  things 
count. 


DASHING  THROUGH  BELGIUM  EIGHT 
MONTHS  AFTER  THE  WAR 

AX  auto-trip  which  for  speed  had 
Jules  Verne's  "Around  the  World  in 
Eighty  Days"  looking  like  mere  piffle  was 
taken  through  Belgium  recently  by  a  party 
of  newspaper  men.  It  lasted  five  days, 
and  in  that  time,  says  Guy  Hickok,  who 
Avas  a  member  of  the  party  and  gives  a 
"write-up",  of  the  trip  in  the  Brooklyn 
Eagle,  "we  went  everywhere,  met  every- 
body, saw  everything,  ate  everything, 
drank  almost  everything,  and  tipped 
almost  everybody  in  Belgium."  Mr. 
Hickok  further  explains  that  they  were  able 
to  do  all  this  in  so  short  a  time  "by  getting 
up  almost  before  we.  went  to  bed  and  by 
motoring  hard  all  day."  The  party  was 
made  up  of  French,  English,  Italian, 
Japanese,  Chinese,  South-American,  and 
North-American  journalists  who  had  been 
invited  by  the  Government  of  Belgium 
to  make  a,  few  observations  in  that  coun- 
try. In  telling  his  story,  Mr.  Hickok 
docs  not  employ  what  is  known  as  the 
narrative  style.  It  might  better  be  de- 
scribed as  the  staccato  method  of  ex- 
pression, which  carries  with  it  a  good 
effect  of  an  auto-engine  running  at  high 
speed  without  a  inufiler.  The  first  leg  of 
the  journey  was  made  by  rail  from  Paris 
to  Dunkirk.  This  involved  an  eight-hour 
ride,  cq&eerning  which  we  read: 

Friday,     June     (!. — Entrained      at      the 


Gare  du  Nord,  Paris.  Ate,  slept,  talked, 
quarreled  with  Frenchmen  about  opening 
windows,  slept,  arrived  at  Dunkirk.  Found 
autos  waiting  before  station,  got  in  with- 
out knowing  where  they  were  going;  were 
rolled  about  the  city,  taken  to  the  City 
Hall,  where  the  Mayor  made  a  speech; 
one  of  our  party  made  a  speech  and  a 
toast  was  proposed  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Heard  that  Dunkirk  suffered  more 
than  any  other  city.  Found  our  rooms, 
disposed  of  baggage,  met  at  the  Hotel 
of  the  Red  Hat  (Hotel  du  Chapeau 
Rouge),  consumed  banquet  as  guest?  of 
city.  Went  to  bed,  were  much  annoyed 
by  noisy  party  in  courtyard. 

Saturday,  June  1 . — Shaved  at  5:30 
in  cold  water,  coughed  up  a  collective 
and  collected  tips,  breakfasted,  met  the 
cars  in  public  square  under  the  statue 
of  Jean  Bart,  started  in  convoy  on  whip- 
lash tear  through  Belgium,  rode  three 
hours  and  discovered,  from  the  fact  that 
customs  officers  Avere  searching  cars,  that 
we  had  not  been  in  Belgium  at  all  thus 
far,  rode  two  hours  more,  passing  Aillages 
bombed,  villages  burned,  A-illages  partially 
demolished  by  shell-fire,  Aillages  wholly 
demolished  by  shell-fire,  and  then  Ypres: 
stopt,  Avalked  about  Ypres,  questioned 
soldiers  and  Avelfare-Avorkers,  took  photo- 
graphs, Avere  told  Ypres  was  Avorst  ruined 
tOAvn  of  Avar,  climbed  into  cars,  bumped 
along  humpy  roads  flanked  by  endless 
deserts  of  trenches,  pill-boxes,  dud-shells, 
to  Poelchapelle,  got  out  and  scattered, 
poked  heads  into  half-buried  tanks,  dug- 
outs, picked  up  hand-grenades,  dropt 
grenades,  picked  up  German  helmets, 
dropt  German  helmets,  bitten  by  huge 
flies,  heard  Poelchapelle  worst  ruined  town 
of  Avar,  reentered  the  cars,  bumped  over 
more  ocean-wave  roads,  past  Passchendaele, 
Langemarck,  forest  of  Houthulst,  now  a 
Avaste  of  kindling;  stopt  at  Adllage  of 
Houthulst  and  looked  at  only  baby  in  town 
(deformed  little  monster,  suffering  and 
crying  continually),  reentered  autos, 
bumped  through  maze  of  concrete  pill- 
boxes to  Dixmude,  stopt  and  pried  about 
in  German  observation-toAver,  climbed 
toAver,  found  ten-inch  unexploded  shell 
buried  in  the  side  of  the  tOAver,  hurried 
down  again,  took  photographs,  heard 
Dixmude  Avorst  ruined  tOAvn  of  Avar, 
sped  on  through  country  flooded  during 
the  Avar  to  obstruct  passage  of  Germans, 
left  battle  area  at  one  o'clock,  reached 
Ostend,  the  queen  of  Belgian  coast  resorts; 
Avashed  one-inch  assorted  battle-field  dust 
out  of  ears  and  eyes,  banqueted  Ostend 
hotels,  dived  into  autos,  rolled  to  Nieuport, 
rolled  back  to  Ostend,  took  swim,  stumbled 
into  autos,  rolled  to  City  Hall,  heard  French 
speeches,  drank  to  King  and  Queen,  hur- 
ried to  rooms,  changed  clothes,  ban- 
queted (fh'e  wines),  paid  collected  tip, 
entertained  Kursaal,  walked  on  beach, 
wont  to  bed  thinking  Ostend  very  fine  place, 
found  chauffeurs  had  struck. 

Sunday,  June  8. — Sluwed  cold  water 
5:30,  breakfasted,  dragged  selves  into 
autos,  found  strike  over,  ate  road-dust 
to  Zeebrugg*,  fell  out  of  autos,  walked 
mile  to  see  British  ships  blocking  channel, 
walked  back,  fell  into  autos,  bumped 
through  dust-clouds  to  Blankenberghe, 
climbed  six  six-story  hotels  polluted  by 
Germans,  were  received  and  ser\ed  cakes, 
wine,  and  speeches  by  municipality,  heard 
Blankenberghe  worst  ruined  city,  departed 
for  Ostend,  lunched  one  o'clock  Ostend, 
took  swim,  visited  Vindictive  sunk 
in  channel,  mailed  post-cards,  changed 
clothes,  grand  banquet  on  the  mumeipal- 
ity    in     the    Kursaal,    six     wines,    collective 

tip  concert   de   yaia,   met   Yvonne  Galli, 
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$11.66  Lower  Price,  $60.01  Lower  Cost— and  the  G.  T.  ML 


One  day  in  the  summer  of  1917  a  G.  T.  M. —  Good- 
year Technical  Man — called  on  theLansingCompany 
in  Lansing,  Michigan.  He  explained  the  Goodyear 
Plan  of  selling  belts,  of  making  a  diagnosis  of  the 
conditions  surrounding  each  drive  and  then  pre- 
scribing the  proper  belt  to  meet  those  conditions.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  men  he  talked  with  rather 
thought  that  his  belts  must  be  very  high  priced. 

But  they  showed  him  a  motor  drive,  operating  a 
line  shaft,  on  which  a  double  belt  generally  gave  only 
six  or  seven  months'  service.  He  studied  that  drive, 
noted  the  excessive  heat  of  the  forge-shop  in  which 
it  was,  noted  the  presence  of  grit  and  dust,  made  his 
measurements  of  power,  speed,  distance  between 
centers,  pulley  sizes  and  the  like.  Then  he  pre- 
scribed an  8-inch  5 -ply  Goodyear  Belt  of  Blue  Streak 
Construction. 

The  price  was  lower  by  $11.66  when  compared 
with  that  of  the  belt  then  just  about  giving  out.  So 
they  thought  they  might  as  well  give  him  a  trial  order. 
The  belt  came  and  was  installed  August  9th,  1917. 

In  spite  of  the  heavy  duty  drives  from  the  line 

shaft  —  drives  operating  rattlers  and  an  elevator  for 
hoisting  iron  to  the  foundry — it  gave  them  a  trouble- 
free  service  that  they  had  never  hoped  for  before. 
And  it  lasted  seventeen  months — although  its  price 
was  $  1  1 .66  lower  than  that  of  the  seven  months'  belt. 


Price  is  what  you  pay  for  an  article;  its  cost  is 
what  you  get  out  of  it.  The  old,  expensive  belt  was 
priced  at  $33.88  in  the  summer  of  1917.  It  cost 
$4.84  per  month  for  its  seven  months'  life.  The 
Goodyear  Belt  specified  by  the  G.  T.  M.  was  priced 
at  $22.22  —  and  cost  $1.31  per  month  for  its  seven- 
teen months'  service. 

Its  cost  was  $3.53  less  per  month  —  $60.01  less 
for  the  seventeen  months.  But  long  before  it  was 
worn  out,  the  G.  T.  M.  was  asked  to  analyze 
another  drive,  one  from  the  line  shaft  to  a  pair  of 
rattlers.  He  specified  an  8-inch  5-ply  Goodyear  of 
Blue  Streak  Construction.  After  it  had  been  operating 
sixty  days,  the  superintendent  was  so  well  pleased 
with  its  greater  efficiency  and  freedom  from  trouble 
that  he  ordered  another  according  to  the  G.  T.  M.'s 
specifications,  and  later  still  another;  by  January 
10th,  1919,  there  were  five  Goodyear  Belts  in  the 
forge  shop  alone. 

If  you  have  a  belt-eating  drive  in  your  plant,  send 
for  a  G.  T.  M.  In  most  cases  he  can  save  for  you 
both,  in  price  and  cost.  His  services  are  free,  for  the 
business  sure  to  result  within  a  few  years,  more  than 
pays  for  our  investment  in  having  him  study  your 
drives  and  specify  the  right  belt  to  meet  your  condi- 
tions. If  you  ask  for  one  to  call,  he  will  do  so  when 
he  is  next  in  your  vicinity;  but  if  your  problem  is 
pressing,  there  is  one  in  a  Goodyear  Branch  near 
you  who  will  gladly  make  a  special  trip. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron.  Ohio 
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(d  l)ed  ona  o'clock  feeling  Osfcend  very 
fine  town. 

While  they  felt  that  Ostend  was  a  very 
fine  place  when  chey  retired  in  the  evening 
after  imbibing  sundry  drinks  of  joy- 
iuduoing  juice,   this   feeling   was  entirely 

dispelled  the  next  morning  (Monday. 
.June  9)  when  the  effects  of  the  libations 
had  disappeared  and  they  were  once  more 
forced  to  shave  in  cold  wafer.  The  account 
also  notes  that  after  Leaving  Ostend,  the 
dust  of  which  they  partook  on  the  way 
was  more  clayey  than  it  had  been  thereto- 
fore. When  the  party  reached  Bruges, 
Hickok  confesses  that  the  habit  of  tipping 
had  become  so  powerful  that  he  almost 
tipped  the  mayor  of  (he  city  when  that 
personage  came  out  to  receive  the  guests. 
The  account  proceeds: 

Received  by  Mayor  of  Ghent,  toasted 
King  and  Queen,  heard  Ghent  best  town 
in  Belgium,  skipt  to  autos,  swallowed  dust 
all  the  way*  to  Brussels,  arrived  at  noon, 
reception  by  Burgomaster  Max,  buffet 
lunch  at  which  French  correspondents  ate 
on  the  buffet,  toured  City  Hall  art-gallery 
fashion — fine  hall — found  autos,  ate  dust 
mixed  with  gravel  all  way  to  Malines, 
met  Cardinal  Mercier,  3  p.m.,  toasted 
King,  Queen,  and  Church,  found  autos, 
more  dust  and  gravel  to  Brussels,  found 
hotels,  kicked  South-American  reporter 
out  of  room  allotted  Americans,  sent 
South-American  reporter's  clothes  down- 
stairs by  valet,  changed  clothes,  banqueted 
by  Brussels  press,  six  wines,  visited 
famous  night-life  resorts,  bored  to  death, 
met  South-American  reporter,  offered  to 
kill  him,  offer  rejected,  returned  to  hotels, 
thinking  Brussels  very  fine  town  and  to  bed. 

Tuesday,  June  10. — Shaved  hot  water 
6  a.m.,  breakfast,  paid  collective  tips, 
found  autos,  ate  road  dust  to  Louvain, 
climbed  out  at  Louvain,  saw  nuns  Cloth 
Hall,  received  by  Mayor,  toasted  King  and 
Queen,  heard  Louvain  worst  ruined  town 
Belgium,  found  autos,  ate  dust  mile  a 
minute  to  Liege,  visited  ruined  forts 
Liege,  had  school-kids  throw  roses  in  path 
and  shouted  "  Vivent  les  Allies,"  explored 
fort,  was  collected  from  for  memorial 
monument,  poked  head  in  fortress  turrets, 
heard  Liege  worst  bombarded  town,  rolled 
through  miles  winding  streets  to  City 
Hall,  population  all  out  of  work,  shouting 
"  Vivent  les  Allies"  and  waving  flags,  re- 
ceived by  blind  burgomaster,  toasted  King 
and  Queen,  lunched  (four  wines),  heard 
French  speeches,  found  autos,  visited 
ruined  factories,  served  more  wine  by  own- 
ers, drank  water  from  dirty  public  foun- 
tain, found  autos,  tram-car  smashed  one, 
climbed  in,  sped  for  Spa,  hilly  country 
now,  road  tasted  like  red  clay,  arrived  Spa, 
wash  in  bucket,  received  by  Mayor,  toasted 
King  and  Queen,  heard  Spa  best  Belgian 
city,  found  Casino,  banquet  by  city  (four 
wines),  collective  tip,  waddle  to  autos,  eat 
river-road  dust  back  to  Liege,  arrive  Liege 
midnight,  find,  instead  of  bed,  concert, 
singers  waiting  three  hours,  listen  to 
concert,  find  hotel,  thinking  Liege  very 
tine  city. 

Wednesday,  June  11.  —  Shave  cold 
water  5:30,  find  autos,  eat  dust  to  Namur, 
enter  City  Hall,  received  by  Mayor,  toast 
King  and  Queen,  hear  Namur  worst 
bombarded  town  Belgium,  find  autos, 
eat  road  dust  to  Dinant,  leave  autos,  find 
Casino,  hear  speeches,  toast  King  and 
Queen,  talk  to  inhabitants,  hear  Dinant 
worst  wounded  town  Belgium,  find  autos, 


The  Litei 

eat  road  dust,  chalky  country  now,  blow 
OUt  shoe,  find  farm-house,  beg  water,  find 
pump  in  barn,  find  calves'  food-basin,  drink 
best  drink  of  week,  get  into  auto,  eat  more 

chalk,  arrive  Charleroi  four  hours  late, 
start  lunch  on  Charleroi  Press  at  4:30 
(four  wines!,  hear  speeches,  hear  Charleroi 
most  valiant  town  of  war,  finish  at  5:45, 
stagger  to  City  Hall,  received  by  Mayor, 
toast  King  and  Queen,  reel  to  big  hotel, 
begin  municipal  banquet  at  six,  just 
quarter  hour  alter  lunch  (six  wines,  some 
of  'em  good),  hear  speeches,  grab  dessert 
in  hand,  rush  to  railroad-station,  buy 
ticket,  send  back  collective  tip  to  hotels 
and  chauffeurs,  board  train,  start  for 
Paris,  slop  at  border  for  hour-and-half 
customs  search,  start  again,  try  Bleeping 
sitting  up,  impossible,  try  half  lying  down, 
impossible,  kick  snoring  neighbor,  eat 
orange,  look  at  llindenburg  line  by  moon- 
light, nearly  vomit  at  sight  of  more  ruins, 
climb  to  baggage-rack,  sleep  with  bag  for 
pillow,  arrive  Paris  for  breakfast — con- 
vinced that  Paris  is  a  very  fine  city. 


GERMAN  GAS  WAS  GOOD,  BUT  AMER- 
ICAN HELMETS   WERE  BETTER 


HAD  the  Germans  realized  tin;  effect 
of  their  first  gas-attack  at  Ypres,  in 
the  early  spring  of  1915,  it  is  possible  that 
they  might  have  pushed  their  troops 
through  to  the  Channel  ports.  But  the 
Hun  feared  his  own  invention.  He  was 
not  sure  that  he  had  not  raised  up  a 
Frankenstein. 

And  the  British,  unprepared  tho  they 
were  for  this  newest  war-horror  of  the 
Huns,  at  once  set  about  a  defense.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  was  only  a  few  weeks 
after  the  first  cloud  of  chlorin  gas  had 
swept  their  trenches  that  the  British 
Army  in  the  field  was  supplied  with  the* 
first  face-coverings  made  to  resist  the 
gas-attacks  of  the  enemy.  This  makeshift 
mask  was  made  by  the  women  of  Britain 
from  government  specifications,  and  con- 
sisted simply  of  a  gauze-and-cotton  cover- 
ing for  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  cotton 
being  kept  moistened  with  a  neutralizing 
salt.  Following  this  device,  that  was 
meant  only  to  meet  the  emergency,  came 
the  "P-H"  helmet,  and  Maj.  Oscar  E. 
Stevens,  of  the  Chemical  Warfare  Service, 
U.  S.  A.,  thus  describes  in  Stone  ami 
Webster's  Journal  the  various  stages 
through  which  this  defensive  device  passed 
until,  in  1917,  this  country  was  forced  to 
contribute  its  share  of  ingenuity  in  re- 
pulsing the  continuing  gas-attacks  of 
the  enemy: 

The  "P-H"  helmet  was  a  chemically 
treated  cloth  bag  worn  over  the  head  and 
tucked  into  the  collar  of  the  soldier's  blouse. 
Celluloid  eyepieces  and  a  rubber  flutter 
valve — permitting  exhalation,  but  not 
inhalation — were  fastened  into  the  cloth. 
The  air  for  inhalation  came  in  through  the 
chemically  saturated  cloth. 

The  British  "box-respirator"  came  next. 
This  was  the  type  our  Army  imitated  when 
we  could  no  longer  be  kept  out  of  the  war. 
Canvas  shoulder-straps  were  long  enough 
to  permit  the  knapsack  containing  the 
canister  and  mask  to  hang  on  the  left  hip. 
The  mask  was  carried  in  this  position  when 
there  was   no  immediate   danger   of   gas. 
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In  the  "alerl  position"  the  knapsack  v>a 
carried  high  lip  on  Hie  chest.  At  a  gas- 
alarm,  or  at  the  military  command  "gas," 
the  mask  was  pulled  out  of  the  knapsack 
with  the  left  hand,  grasped  by  both  hands 
in  a  prescribed  manner,  placed  on  the  face 
with  the  mouthpiece  in  the  mouth;  elastic 
tapes  slip!  over  the  head.  A  nose-clip 
was  placed  on  the  nose  locut  off  the  breath- 
ing of  this  usually  useful  organ.  Tin 
inbreathed  air  entered  through  the  bottom 

of  a  canister,  passed  through  the  absorbettl 

carbon  and  chemically  I  realed  granules,  with 
which  the  canister  was  filled,  up  through 
a-  rubber  hose  to  the  mouthpiece  and  into 
the  soldier's    lungs.      The  oulbreat  lied    air 

exited  through  the  rubber  "flutter  valve." 

It  was  the  carbon  and  chemicals  in  the 
canister  thai  absorbed  and  neutralized  the 
poisonous  gases.  Comparisons  in  such  a 
complicated  subject  are  difficult  but  it  can 
be  generally  stated  that  I  he  American  can- 
ister gave  twenty  times  the  protection 
afforded   by   the  enemy's  canister. 

April,  1917,  found  (his  country  almost 
as  ignorant  of  gas-warfare  as  were  the 
British  in  1915. 

The  Surgeon-General's  office  first  tackled 
the  problem  of  gas-defense.  British  and 
French  officers  were  the  teachers.  Pro- 
duction began  in  July,  1917,  and  without 
going  into  details  a  gigantic  manufacturing 
organization  was  begun  which,  when  the 
war  ended,  consisted  of  274  officers,  2,353 
enlisted  men,  and  l~>, (XX)  civilians  directly 
in  the  Gas  -  Defense  Division,  and  over 
27,000  more  people  working  on  gas- 
defense  apparatus  in  factories  under 
contract. 

In  July,  1918,  the  American  copy  (with 
many  Yankee  improvements)  of  the 
British  box-respirator  was  in  full  produc- 
tion at  the  gas-defense  plant  in  Long 
Island  City,  and  our  soldiers  were  using 
them  in  France.  Altho  much  experi- 
mental work  lias  been  done  toward  de- 
veloping an  improved  gas-mask  and  other 
improved  gas-defense  apparatus,  such  as 
gas-proof  blankets  to  cover  the  entrances 
to  dugouts,  gas-masks  for  horses,  gas- 
alarm  system,  and  "  mustard  "-proof  suits, 
the  main  job  of  gas-defense  up  to  this 
point  had  been  to  reach  large-scale  pro- 
duction of  a  gas-mask  for  all  our  troops 
in  record  time.  This  having  been  done, 
emphasis  was  put  on  experimental  work  in 
the  hope  of  developing  improved  gas- 
defense  apparatus,  particularly  a  fighting 
gas-mask,  a  mask  which  our  troops  could 
wear  for  long  periods  with  minimum  dis- 
comfort, which  would  give  ample  pro- 
tection, good  vision  for  shooting — a  mask 
that  they  could  wear  in  attacking  in  their 
own  gas;   that  theyr  could  fight  in. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  all  the  experi- 
mental activities  of  the  Gas  -  Defense 
Division  were  consolidated  into  the  Long 
Island  Laboratory,  "an  organization," 
writes  Major  Stevens,  "whose  job  it  was 
to  put  the  ideas  of  the  'highbrows'  at  the 
American  University  in  Washington,  where 
much  of  the  research  work  was  done,  into 
practical  application."  The  Alajor  was 
assigned  to  this  work,  and  he  says  that 
while  it  looked  like  a  difficult  job  at  first  it 
turned  out  to  be  comparatively  simple, 
because  "every  man,  from  Major  Johnson 
to  the  privates,  who  daily  wore  gas-masks 
into  atmospheres  of  poisonous  gas,  had  but 
one  aim,  to  win  the  war." 

The  force  at  the  laboratory  was  made 
up  of  chemists,  engineers,  bankers,  rubber, 
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The  fixture  il- 
lustrated is  The 
B I  a  c  k  s t  o  ne , 

made  of  vitreous 
china. 


One  no  longer  selects  living  room  fur- 
niture with  the  idea  of  getting  a  new  set 
in  a  few  years.  Then  why  are  bathroom 
fixtures  bought  which  will  simply  have 
to  be  replaced  when  little  pieces  begin  to 
chip  out  and  rust  spots  or  discolorations 
appear? 

Instead,  you  should  pay  a  little  more  for 
all-clay  fixtures,  because  they  will  be  as 
good  as  new  for*  a  generation.  All-clay 
means  pottery.  Pottery  means  perma- 
nency. Pottery  is  finished  with  a  glaze 
and  a  genuine  clay-glaze  forms  a  more 
sanitary  and  more  easily  cleaned  surface 
than  can  be  produced  by  any  other 
process. 
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Monument-Quality  All-Clay  Fixtures 
for  bathroom,  laundry  and  kitchen  are 
good  all  through.  The  clay  is  molded 
into  graceful  form  and  comes  from  the 
huge,  hot  kilns  with  a  strong  substantial 
body  and  the  beautiful,  smooth,  white 
Monument-Glaze  which  is  absolutely  san- 
itary and  doubly  durable. 

If  you  are  not  quite  satisfied  with  the 
plumbing  fixtures  in  your  home,  or  if 
you  contemplate  building  a  new  home, 
be  sure  to  send  for  our  portfolio  which 
tells  in  an  interesting  way  how  Monu- 
ment Ware  is  made  and  shows  how  it 
looks  when  installed.  Remember  the 
name,  Monument. 


THE  MONUMENT  TOTTERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  A II- Clay  Quality  Ware  Trenton,  New  Jersey 


RELIABILITY 


WHEN  as  buyer  or  user,  you  pur- 
chase sheet  and  tin  mill  products 
that  have  won  a  reputation  for  ren- 
dering high-class  service,  you  are 
not  going  to  tolerate  a  compro- 
mise. You  want  a  material  that  will 
measure  up  to  all  claims  made  for  it. 

Keystone  Copper  Steel 

Sheets,  Tin  Plate  and  Roofing  Terne 
Plates  will  resist  rust  and  withstand 
wear  more  effectively  than  any  other 
steel  or  iron  manufactured.  We  base 
these  claims  upon  the  indisputable 
tests  of  actual  time  and  service. 
Whether  you  employ  large  tonnages, 
or  contemplate  only  a  new  metal  roof, 
or  the  replacement  of  galvanized  or 
other  sheet  metal  work,  you  should 
know  the  advantagesof  A>ys£o«equality. 


Apollo 

Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products, as 
formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets,  give  unequaled 
service.  Keystone  quality  is  also  supplied 
in  Black  Sheets,  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  etc. 
Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding. 
Cornices,  Spouting,  Gutters.  Cisterns,  Cul- 
verts,Tanks,  Flumes,  and  all  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  This  Company  manufactures 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  for  every  known  purpose. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,   General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


and  fabric  experts,  accountants,  laborers, 
and  sewing-machine  operators.  The  writer 
says  of  this  army  of  workers: 

Many  of  our  enlisted  men  were  college 
graduates;  some  had  been  chosen  for  our 
work  solely  because  they  had  skulls  of 
peculiar  size  or  shape  that  would  be 
difficult  to  fit  with  a  gas-mask.  They 
were  all  a  fine,  loyal,  hard-working  lot 
that  knew  the  value  of  their  work  in  win- 
ning the  war,  and  knew  how  to  "carry  on." 

The  Long  Island  Laboratory  occupied 
three  floors  in  the  Goodyear  Building  in 
Long  Island  City.  The  experimental 
work  related  to  physiology,  shaping  the 
masks  to  fit  men's  heads  with  comfort  and 
yet  be  "gas-tight."  experiments  with  vi- 
sion, experiments  with  rubber  compounds, 
wool  and  cotton  fabrics,  metal  parts,  and, 
of  course,  chemical  work  of  many  varieties. 

To  the  laymen  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  the  laboratory  were  undoubtedly  the 
jjas-chambers — small  double  glass-walled 
rooms,  within  larger  rooms,  that  held  from 
teu  to  twenty  men.  Poisonous-gas  atmos- 
pheres of  definite  concentrations  were 
daily  set  up  in  these  cha?nbers,'into  which 
the  soldiers  went  wearing  the  masks. 

Before  any  day's  output  of  masks  was 
sent  to  France  a  certain  percentage  was 
worn  by  Long  Island  Laboratory  soldiers 
in  gas-atmospheres,  and  only  when  masks 
proved  sound  was  the  day's  production 
allowed  to  go  overseas.  Besides  this  rou- 
tine testing,  all  the-  new  shapes,  sizes,  and 
types  of  masks  vvere  tried  out  in  the  gas- 
chambers.  Gas-chamber  tests  were  made 
in  two  ways :  by  actually  wearing  the  masks 
in  the  different  chambers  or  by  sucking  gas 
from  the  chambers  through  the  canisters 
which  contained  the  absorbent  material 
and  chemicals  which  neutralized  the  effect 
of  the  gas.  For  this  purpose  tubes  were 
run  from  inside  the  gas-chamber  to  the 
outer  room.  To  the  outer  end  of  this  tube 
the  canisters  were  connected.  A  tube  ran 
from  the  canister  to  the  soldier's  mouth. 
His  nose  was  dipt  tightly  so  that  he  could 
breathe  only  through  his  mouth,  which  he 
continued  to  do  until  he  got  a  "snootful" 
of  the  poisonous  stuff.  While  doing  this 
the  soldiers  invariably  read  magazines 
and  newspapers  to  keep  their  minds  off 
their  job  and  help  them  breathe  as  normally 
as  possible.  The  time  it  took  for  the  sol- 
diers to  "break  down"  the  canisters  was 
the  important  result  desired  from  this 
test.  All  experimental  canisters  and  a 
certain  percentage  of  all  overseas  canister> 
were  tested  in  this  manner. 

This  all  sounds  like  heroic  work.  Thr 
danger  to  life  and  permanent  injury  was 
really  small,  but  it  was  mighty  disagree- 
able, and  the  heroic  part  of  the  work  came 
in  doing  it  day  in  and  day  out  for  weeks  and 
months  and  still  smiling  and  being  ready 
to  go  into  tlie  gas  during  the  night  as  well 
as  during  the  day  when  the  pressure  of 
work  required  it. 

Expeditions  into  the  gas-chambers  were 
not  confined  to  the  enlisted  men.  All  the 
officers  were  naturally  inquisitive  and  all 
had  hopes  of  overseas  service,  so  they  were 
all  anxious  to  know,  by  smell,  at  least',  the 
chief  Ki»s*'s.  Some  of  our  more  inquisitive 
stenographers  even  begged  in  vain  to  he 
allowed  to  "go  into  gas."  1  am  sure 
there's  not  a  soldier  attached  to  the  Long 
Island  Laboratory  who  doesn't  know  well 
the  smell  of  chlorin,  chlorpicric,  phosgene. 
diphenylchlorarsin,  xylyl  bromid,  and 
stannous  chlorid.  to  name  only  tin-  com- 
monest gases  used  in  the  experiments. 

There  were  eight  thousand  employees  ill 

the  (las-Defense   Plant,   mostly    women 
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wives,  sisters,  mothers,  and  sweethearts 
of  tli<>  boys  iu  France  and  it  was  there- 
fore easy  to  teach  them  the  value  <>f  care- 
ful work  and  the  necessity  for  a  safe  mask. 

When  the  armistice  was  signed  Jbhree  new 
types  of  good,  safe,  comfortable  masks 
were  in  process  of  testing.  They  were 
without  the  uncomfortable  mouthpiece 
and  nose-clip,  relying  on  a  tight,  gas-proof 
contact  between  the  edges  of  (he  mask  and 
the  face.  Of  these  devices  Major  Stevens 
writes: 

1  have  slept  through  a  comfortable  night 
in  the  Model  1919  mask.  A  platoon  of  our 
men  wore  them  for  a  week,  day  and 
night,  except  for  three  half-hour  periods 
each  day  for  meals.  They  went  into  gas 
daily  with  thorn,  dug  trenches,  hiked  across 
country,  carried  shells,  and  generally 
"carried  on"  as  we  had  heard  our  soldiers 
did  in  France. 

The  proof  of  this  mask's  greatness  lies 
in  its  apparent  simplicity.  Any  one  not 
knowing  the  difficulties  of  gas-mask  design 
would  wonder  how  any  one  ever  thought 
of  any  other  type  of  mask.  But  the  in- 
visible details  were  controlling;  for  ex- 
ample, the  design  seemed  impossible  until 
one  of  our  lieutenants  had  the  brilliant  idea 
of  cutting  the  eyepiece  holes  oval  instead 
of  round,  forcing  a  round  eyepiece  into  the 
oval  hole  and  causing  the  eyepiece  to 
project  out  from  the  facepiece,  a  necessary 
requirement  for  good  vision,  straight 
shooting,  and,  above  all,  comfort. 

As  to  real  soldiering,  we  drilled  often 
both  with  and  without  masks,  learned  to 
salute,  to  do  "fours  right"  and  "fours 
left"  more  or  less  imperfectly,  and  to 
handle  small  bodies  of  men,  a  foundation 
on  which  greater  knowledge  conld  have 
been  built  had  the  war  lasted. 

The  war  ended  just  at  the  height  of  the 
sjas-defense  efficiency. 


SNOW,  ICE,  AND   DESPERATE  FRIGID 
ADVENTURES  IN  ALASKA 


"\7"0-H0-H0,  and  a  dog-sledge,  and 
■*■  twenty  feet  of  snow,  and  ?.•  glacier! 
There  is  still  one  part  of  the  United  States 
of  America  where  excitement  and  death- 
defying  adventure  are  on  tap,  and  blizzards 
hardly  ever  cease  to  blizz.  A  generous  sup- 
ply of  these  excellent  hot-weather  proper- 
ties, warranted  authentic,  may  be  found  in 
a  recent  issue  of  The  Mining  and  Scientific 
Press  (San  Francisco),  where  F.  Le  Roi 
Thurmond,  an  engineer  and  prospector, 
gives  an  account  of  two  trips  which  he 
made  from  Anchorage  into  the  wilds  near 
Mt.  McKinley.  Both  journeys  were  made 
to  locate  certain  mining-claims.  The  first 
was  begun  on  March  18,  and  was  made  by 
dog-sled,  Mr.  Thurmond  being  accom- 
panied by  "Doc"  McCallie,  who  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "veteran  prospector,  dentist 
and  hard-boiled  Westerner,"  and  "Slim" 
Neff,  "dog-musher  extraordinary."  The 
getaway  from  Anchorage  in  the  gray  win- 
ter morning,  according  to  Mr.  Thurmond, 
"was  full  of  color  and  sound,  with  switch- 
ings, bumping  cars,  hustling  baggagemen, 
cursing,  befnrred,  and  mukluked  dog- 
mushers,  yelping,  snarling,  fighting  male- 
miuts,  near  malemiuts,  far  malemiuts  and 
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non-malemiuts,  with  strains  of  every  ca- 
nine  breed  which  the  fancy  of  men  and  the 
exigencies  of  evolution  have  produced." 

The  first  part  of  the  trip  was  made  by 
train  to  Houston  where  the  party  detrained 
at  1:30  in  the  afternoon  and  put  up  at  a 
roadhouse  until  the  following  morning. 
Thurmond  writes: 

The  following  morning,  with  a  minus  28 
degrees  temperature,  we  strung  out  our 
dogs  and  got  away  flying  at  eight  o'clock. 
The  trail  was  well-beaten  and  the  going 
good.  We  did  eighteen  miles  by  3  p.m. 
and  were  obliged  to  call  it  a  "'day"  if  we 
wished  to  spend  the  ryght  at  a  roadhouse. 
Next  day  a  stiff  wind  blew  from  the  north, 
and  with  sole  muscles  we  whipt  our  dogs 
into  it  and  fought  it  all  day,  making  twenty 
miles.  We  stopt  for  the  night  at  a  tie- 
camp  on  Sheep  Creek.  Jn  the  morning  the 
wind  was  blowing  with  such  fury  that  the 
traveling  was  impossible,  so  Ave  laid  up  all 
day,  glad  of  the  chance  to  rest.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  the  wind  having  subsided, 
we  started  for  Talkeetna,  twenty-three 
miles,  which  we  made  at  (3:30  and  stopt 
at  the  roadhouse  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Small, 
where  the  musher's  physical  requirements 
were"  anticipated  and  well-provided  for. 

From  Talkeetna  the  trail  lay  on  the  Sus- 
hitna  River,  as  affording  the  only  feasible 
route  of  travel.  Our  next  camp  was  Dead 
Horse,  twenty-three  miles,  where  the  Alas- 
kan Engineering  Commission  maintains 
a  large  summer  camp.  Here  an  incident 
occurred  that  served  as  a  warning  of  the 
thieving  propensities  of  Alaskan  dogs, 
which  will  steal  and  eat  anything  that  has 
ever  been  even  remotely  connected  with 
animal  tissue,  with  a  special  liking  for  raw- 
hide snow-shoe-thongs.  While  we  Avere  at 
dinner  a  stray  dog  belonging  to  the  camp 
had  torn  open  the  lashings  and  tarpaulin 
on  our  sled  and  succeeded  in  dragging  out 
a  piece  of  bacon  weighing  ten  pounds, 
which  constituted  a  part  of  our  dog-feed. 
He  evidently  Avas  not  Aery  hungry,  as  he 
left  seAeral  square  inches  of  rind,  and  the 
gelatin  and  cloth  coating  that  protected 
the  bacon.  His  little  dinner-party  cost  us 
just  four  dollars,  but  he  appeared  to  think 
it  worth  the  price  as  he  licked  his  chops 
well  out  of  the  range  of  boot  or  other 
missile. 

Another  day's  march  brought  us  to 
Indian  River  at  the  head  of  navigation  on 
the  Sushitna,  and  the  folloAving  day  we 
reached  the  Chulitna  RiArer  and  made 
camp  late  in  the  evening. 

The  party  encountered  bad  weather 
from  the  start,  and  on  the  ninth  day  after 
leaA'ing  Anchorage  they  left  their  camp  on 
the  Chulitna  in  the  morning,  planning  to 
reach  a  cache  which  Avas  known  to  have 
been  made  at  Shot  Gun  Creek,  eight  miles 
up  the  Ohio  River.  As  there  Avas  no  trail, 
the  soft  snow  had  to  be  packed  with  snow- 
shoes  before  the  dogs  and  sled  could  travel. 
Their  experiences  are  described  by  one  of 
the  party  in  the  third  ]>erson: 

The  three  men  would  mush  on  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  and  then  back  to  the  dogs. 
Then  the  sled  would  he  brought  up  and  left 
while  another  piece  of  trail  was  beaten 
down.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  in- 
creased and  it  started  to  snow  heavily, 
which  added  nothing  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
occasion.  When  the  in  ushers  would  get 
hack  to  the  sled  after  making  a  hundred 
yards  ahead,  there  was  no  sign  of  trail,  it 
being  completely  obliterated  by  falling  and 
drifting  snow.     Night  came  on,  the  wind 
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and  snow  increased,  the  men  AA-ere  ex- 
hausted and  forced  to  make  a  "siwash" 
camp  for  the  night. 

In  the  morning  after  breakfast — the 
hour,  not  the  act — Slim  started  up  the 
river  to  look  for  the  cache.  knoAving  that 
it  must  be  near.  Thurmond  started  an 
hour  later;  the  Btorm  was  unabated  and  no 
sign  of  Slim's  trail  could  be  seen.  Thur- 
mond went  about  three  miles  up  the  river, 
and  decided  that  he  had  passed  the  cache, 
OAving  to  the  storm,  and  turned  back. 
LeaA'ing  the  river  in  order  to  inspect  a 
AArooded  bench  where  he  suspected  the 
cache  might  be,  ha  caught  a  glimpse  of  a 
white  tent-shaped  canvas  high  up  in  the 
spruce  tops.  It  proved  to  be  the  cache 
he  was  seeking,  so  he  returned  to  the  river 
and  placed  a  note  in  a  crotched  stick  and 
an  arroAv  pointing  to  the  cache  for  the 
benefit  of  Slim,  AvheneA'er  he  should  return 
from  his  fruitless  search  up  the  riA-er. 

Returning  to  the  cache,  a  tent  left  stand- 
ing the  preArious  summer  Avas  discoAered  as 
a  slight  unevenness  in  the  expanse  of  snow. 
With  a  shovel  from  the  cache,  it  was  soon 
dug  out.  Inside  were  dry  Avood  and  shav- 
ings ready  for  the  match,  left  the  previous 
summer  by  some  real  member  of  the  sour- 
dough clan. 

Within  an  hour,  rice  and  biscuits,  tea 
and  bacon  were  ready,  and  Slim  came  stag- 
gering in,  having  found  the  sign,  too  far 
spent  to  take  off  his  snow-shoes.  He  had 
missed  the  cache,  gone  four  miles  up  the 
river,  and  was  going  back  to  the  siAvash 
camp  for  another  night. 

Tea  and  food  put  life  into  the  men  and 
they  started  back  to  the  siwash  camp  to 
get  the  outfit.  It  was  only  two  miles,  but, 
as  the  writer  says,  "two  miles  of  an  ad- 
Arerse  trail  in  the  teeth  of  a  blizzard  Avith 
spent  dogs  can  yield  a  sight  of  grief."  All 
three  men  returned  to  the  cache  at  seAren 
o'clock,  where  a  welcome  supper  was  had 
with  a  feed  of  rice  and  bacon  for  the  dogs. 

For  ten  days  the  storm  continued,  and 
Avhile  it  Avas  only  four  miles  to  the  place 
Avhere  they  had  planned  to  make  their  per- 
manent camp  it  might  as  Avell  haAre  been 
four  hundred.  HoweArer,  Avhen  the  storm 
had  somewhat  abated,  they  managed  to 
make  the  remaining  distance  and  succeeded 
in  establishing  their  camp  just  in  time  to 
escape  another  storm  that  lasted  for  thir- 
teen days.  The  force  of  the  Avind  Avas 
such  that  the  hard-packed  and  frozen  snowr 
on  the  river  and  gravel  flats  that  accumu- 
lated to  a  depth  of  five  feet  Avas  cut 
down  to  the  ice  and  rock.  It  was  then 
April  21,  and  there  were  now  signs  of  the 
rivers  breaking  and  rendering  traA'el  im- 
possible. As  Thurmond's  affairs  necessi- 
tated his  return  to  Anchorage,  he  started 
alone  on  the  return  trip  on  May  5,  leaA'ing 
the  other  men,  who  intended  to  stay  until 
midsummer,  to  prospect  the  ground.  Con- 
tinuing his  narrative  in  the  first  person, 
Thurmond  writes: 

It  was  now  so  Avarm  during  the  day  that 
the  snow  Avas  mushy,  and  travel  impossible, 
so,  taking  two  of  the  dogs  on  a  light  Yukon 
sled,  I  started  down  the  river  as  soon  as 
the  night  frost  had  formed  a  crust  sufficient 
to  support  dogs  and  sled,  at  about  1 :30 
a.m.  At  this  time  of  the  year  the  sun  was 
so  far  north  that  it  gaA'e  light  enough  to 
travel  all  night. 

J  had  covered  twenty  miles  by  the  time 


the  trail  got  soft  at  9  a.m.,  so  I  unhitched 
the  dogs  and  tied  them  under  a  tree,  rolled 
myself  in  a  blanket,  and  Avent  to  sleep.  I 
awoke  about  six  o'clock,  gaAe  the  dogs  each 
about  a  pound  of  bacon,  and  ate  a  biscuit 
myself.  Then  I  hitched  up  the  dogs  and 
hit  the  trail  with  snow-shoes,  putting  the 
dogs  on  a  long  lead,  and  taking  the  gee- 
pole  as  the  crust  would  not  support  me. on 
the  sled  at  this  hour  in  the  eA'ening. 

By  the  time  I  reached  Indian  River  anil 
the  snow  was  well  crusted,  I  had  gotten  up 
a  sweat  that  soaked  my  clothing.  To  haAe 
ridden  on  the  sled  in  such  condition  would 
most  certainly  have  been  folly,  so  I  built  a 
snapping  fire  of  the  dry  twigs  and  limbs 
that  are  found  around  the  base  of  the 
spruce,  and  so  dried  and  Avarmed  myself 
before  going  farther. 

An  hour's  run  down  the  riAer  brought 
me  to  a  canon  where  the  ri\er  Avas  open 
from  wall  to  Avail.  Sounding  with  a  pole 
I  found  that  I  could  Avade  it,  so  pulled  off 
my  socks  to  keep  them  dry,  rolled  up  my 
trousers,  and  with  my  packs  on  my  feet,  to 
protect  them  from  rocks  and  ice,  I  waded 
across,  carrying  dogs  and  outfit,  necessitat- 
ing three  trips.  My  feet  Avere  paralyzed 
from  the  icy  Avater;  but  after  getting  my 
socks  on,  and  stamping  around  to  Avarm  my 
feet,  I  started  again,  running  behind  the 
sled.  A  hundred  yards  farther  I  ran  into 
another  hole  and  had  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance. 

Getting  out  of  this,  I  continued  down- 
riAer,  running  hard  behind  the  sled  to  re- 
store circulation  in  my  feet.  The  snoAv 
Avas  hard-crusted  and  the  going  so  splendid 
that  I  Avished  to  put  as  much  of  the  trail 
behind  me  as  possible  while  the  crust  lasted. 
I  carried  my  snow-shoes  for  an  emergency, 
but  snoAA'-shoes  in  mushy  suoav  are  only  a 
little  better  than  none.  I  armed  at  Dead 
Horse,  twenty  miles,  at  2  p.m.,  haA'ing 
traA'eled  fifty-five  miles  since  the  previous 
morning.  I  Avas  worn  and  hungry,  so,  after 
a  lunch,  I  lay  down  to  sleep,  leaA'ing  instruc- 
tions to  call  me  at  midnight,  when,  after  a 
little  breakfast,  I  again  hit  the  trail,  and 
arriA-ed  at  Talkeetna,  twenty-three  miles, 
at  10:30.  Here  the  riAer  Avas  breaking  up 
and  the  snoAv  almost  gone.  Resting  an- 
other night  I  found  the  trail  bare  of  snoAv 
and  the  following  day  I  Avalked  into  Hous- 
ton, from  where  A\^e  had  started  with  our 
dogs,  six  weeks  earlier,  and  boarded  a  train 
for  the  final  lap  to  Anchorage. 

Thus  ended  the  first  trip,  which  was  made 
under  winter  conditions.  As  it  was  with- 
out result  so  far  as  information  relative  to 
the  mining -claims  was  concerned,  Mr. 
Thurmond  made  another  trip  the  folloAving 
August  over  the  same  route.  This  time  he 
used  a  packihorse  and  Avas  accompanied  by 
a  guide.  If  the  Avinter  journey  had  been 
full  of  thrills  and  hardship,  the  summer  one 
was  no  less  so.  The  most  interesting  part 
of  the  account  is  that  contained  in  Thur- 
mond's diary,  as  follows: 

September  6. — I  am  writing  this  someAvhere 
near  the  top  of  the  world.  Left  cam]) 
on  Ohio  River  this  7:30  a.m.  A  beau- 
tiful day.  The  sun  shone  magnifi- 
cently. We  traveled  to  Pauley's 
cache  on  Shot-Gun  Creek  where  Ave 
unpacked  and  lunched.  I  sent  Frisby 
(the  guide)  out  by  the  Avest  fork.  1 
took  nine  biscuits,  a  pound  of  bacon, 
one  and  one-half  pounds  of  sweet  choc- 
olate, my  30.40  rifle,  twelve  shells, 
camera,  Brunton  compass,  and  tripod, 
and  started  over  the  mountain,  fol- 
lowing   the   north   fork   of   Shot-Gun 
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Why  experiment? 


You 


can 


be 


sure 


WHEN  you  can  find  out  what 
Pierce-Arrow  trucks  have  been 
doing  in  businesses  like  yours,  under 
conditions  similar  to  yours,  with  like 
problems  to  solve,  it  is  foolish  to 
experiment. 

We  make  sure  Pierce-Arrows  make 
good  by  designing  them  to  meet  actual 
conditions,  trying  them  out  in  every 
way  and  following  them  up  day  by  day 
in  the  hands  of  owners.  We  know 
what  they  have  done,  and  can  tell  you 
what  they  will  do  for  you.     Ask  us. 
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MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

BUFFALO.  N.  Y. 


PIERCE-ARROW 


Delivers  more  work  in  a  given  time; 
Loses  less  time  on  the  job  and  off  the  job; 
Costs  less  to  operate  and  less  to  maintain; 
Lasts  longer,  depreciates  less  and  commands 
a  higher  resale  price  at  all  times. 


Immediate 
Deliveries 
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Crook.  The  first  thousand  foot  of  ele- 
vation was  through  heavy  alders;  then 
I  came  out  on  the  open  mountain.  1 
was  tired  when  starting,  and  it  became 
a  task  to  force  my  legs  and  lungs  to  do 
the  work  of  carrying  me  on.  I  kept 
uj)  all  afternoon,  and  estimate  that  1 
have  traveled  ten  miles  and  climbed 
t&ree  thousand  foot. 

All  about  me  are  bare  and  mighty 
mountains.  1  am  on  a  summit  and 
"car  a  groat  ice-field  in  which  the  stream 
I  have  been  following  heads.  The  cold 
wind  from  the  glacier  is  sending  a  chill 
into  my  bones,  through  sweat-soaked 
clothing.  There  is  absolutely  no  fuel 
here — not  a  twig.  1  will  have  to  go 
down  into  the  valley  where  there  are 
probably  willows,  'it  is  9:30.  The 
sun  has  just  set  behind  a  great  saw- 
tooth range,  and  the  mountains  stand 
out  against  a  lambent  sky,  like  barriers 
against  the  invasion  of  the  mysterious 
region  beyond.  To  the  southeast, 
two  hundred  miles  away,  I  can  see  the 
snow  -clad  summits  of  the  southeastern 
arm  of  the  great  crescent,  of  the  Alaska 
range  lavishly  painted  by  the  setting 
sun.  A  peculiar  phenomenon  is  seen 
in  the  north.  Great  rays  of  pink, 
violet,  and  amethyst  radiate  from  a 
point  on  the  horizon  near  the  magnetic 
pole.  The  phenomenon  resembles  the 
northern  lights  but,  in  the  rarer  tints 
of  the  evening  sky,  surpasses  the  au- 
rora in  delicacy  of  coloring.  1  am  get- 
ting cold.  I  hear  a  noise  on  the  slope 
below — a  boar  probably.  J  must  de- 
scend into  the  valley  and  see  if  I  can 
find  some  fuel.     1  shall  freeze  here. 

September  7. — Wont  part  way  down  the 
mountain  last  night.  Found  some 
small  willows  in  a  gulch,  enough  to 
keep  a  handful  of  fire  all  night.  Found 
this  morning  that  1  was  in  a  glacial 
cirque  with  no  way  out  except  the  way 
I  came  in.  I  am  on  the  wrong  fork  of 
the  creek;  I  should  have  taken  the  first 
creek  to  the  loft  and  crossed  this  one. 
It  is  starting  to  rain.  I  will  go  back 
to  Pauley's  cache,  stay  there  to-night, 
and  start  again  in  the  morning. 

Si  ptember  8. — Mads  Pauley's  cache  at  two 
o'clock,  slept  three  hours,  feel  much 
refreshed.  No  grub  in  cache  except 
rice.  No  salt  nor  sugar,  but  some 
coffee.  Boiled  a  piece  of  bacon  which 
I  had  left  in  order  to  get  some  salty 
water  to  cook  rice.  It  is  raining  hard 
to-day.  Streams  rising.  I  can  not 
get  across  the  Ohio  River  to  follow 
Frisby  if  I  would,  so  I  must  make  an- 
other try  for  Partin  ("reek. 

>S'<  ptember  9. — Yesterday's  exposure  af- 
fected my  heart  and  lungs.  Ate  some 
rice  without  salt  for  breakfast  and  it 
sickened  me.  Have  still  got  coffee. 
Rained  all  night,  snow  on  summits. 
I  can  not  travel  to-day  and  have  no 
food.  There  is  an  old  cache  across 
Shot-Gun  Crook  which  I  am  going  to 
investigate  if  I  can  fell  a  tree  so  as 

to  bridge  the  creek. 

He  was  successful  in  making  his  crossing 
of  the  swollen  creek  and  found  sugar,  salt, 
beans,  and  Hour  in  the  cache,  as  well  as  an 
old  mouth-organ  and  a  few  disconnected 
leaves  of  ;i  fiction  magazine  with  which  he 
managed  to  entertain  himself  during  the 
storm,  for  he  wrote:  "Have  developed 
pleurisy  from  exposure,  and  can  not  travel 
until  it  gets  better  and  storm  quits." 

It  was  then  fifteen  days  since  Thurmond 
had  left   Indian  Creek,  and  the  fixers  were 
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raging  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  cross 
without  a  horse.  "May  have  to  stay  here 
until  freeze-up,  and  get  out  on  ice."  was  the 
final  entry  in  his  diary  for  that  day;  ami 
the  next  day  he  wrote: 

September  10. — Rained  all  night,  furiously. 
Ate  no  breakfast,  but  drank  a  cup  of 
coffee.  Have  only  coffee  enough  for 
t  w  o  more  days.  Then  I  will  Ik  in  bad. 
Prospected  right  bank  of  Shot  Gun, 
got  a  few  fine  colors.  Took  rifle  and 
went  a  distance  up-creek,  looking  for 
a  bear.  Did  not  find  him.  Snow 
came  down  to  about  three  thousand 
feet  last  night;  clearing  up  to-day. 
If  sun  shines  to-morrow,  will  make 
another  try  for  Partin  Creek. 

September  11. — My  stock  went  down  last 
night.  It  was  raining  when  I  went  to 
sleep.  On  waking  this  morning,  not 
hearing  the  pelting  on  tent,  thought  it 
had  stopt.  Looking  out,  found  it  had 
— and  then  snowed  a  foot.  Things 
look  black.  What  now?  I  am  too 
weak  to  travel.  The  sole  has  come 
off  one  shoe  from  continual  wetting 
and  climbing  over  rocks.  It  is  eighty 
miles  and  five  rivers  to  cross  to  get  to 
Indian. 

September  12. — Made  Partin  Creek  and 
found  prospector's  camp  at  4:30. 
Heart-breaking  trip  over  mountain 
through  snow  mid-leg  deep.  Saw  and 
photographed  tracks  of  big  brown 
bear.  Saw  ptarmigan  changing  to 
winter  coat.  Rock  formation  sedi- 
mentary. Found  vein  in  gidch  near 
head  of  creek,  twelve  feet  wide.  Took 
a  small  hasty  sample.  From  summit 
saw  two  white  objects  in  valley  of 
Partin  Creek,  thought  they  were  tents, 
not  sure,  got  down,  found  it  so,  pros- 
pector named  Partin  in  one  of  them. 

After  resting  a  day  Thurmond,  with 
Partin  acting  as  guide,  examined  the  pros- 
pect he  was  seeking  and  then  began  to  fig- 
ure on  his  return  to  Anchorage.  As  it  was 
one  hundred  miles  to  Indian  River,  by  the 
way  he  had  come,  with  four  glacial  streams 
to  cross,  he  decided  to  attempt  a  crossing 
of  the  Chulitna,  thus  saving  sixty  miles. 
Partin  wishing  to  go  out  also,  the  two  men 
started  on  the  morning  of  the  15th.  They 
reached  the  Chulitna  that  evening  where 
they  siwashed,  being  obliged  to  stand  up 
all  night  on  account  of  the  heavy  rain. 

The  following  day  they  built  a  raft  just 
below  a  canon  where  the  current  was  con- 
fined to  one  channel,  but  just  below  trav- 
ersed a  sand-bar  where  it  was  split  into 
many  streams.  It  was  planned  to  launch 
the  raft  at  a  point  where  the  current  set 
toward  the  opposite  bank,  for,  a  mile  and  a 
half  below,  the  river  entered  a  box  canon 
in  which  no  raft  could  live.  Thurmond 
thus  describes  the  crossing: 

We  had  a  pair  of  oars  rigged  to  help  in 
getting  across.  Partin  manned  the  oars 
and  I  handled  the  tail-sweep.  I  pushed  it 
out  into  the  stream  and  when  she  began  to 
throb,  jumped  on,  and  yelled  to  Partin  to 
pull.  Before  I  got  control  with  the  sweep, 
the  current  caught  and  whirled  the  raft 
around  several  times  and  throw  it  against 
a  snag  in  midstream,  which  was  just  on 
the  dividing  line  between  safety  and  dis- 
aster. She  swung  around  and  went  down 
the  wrong  split  of  the  channel.  We  were 
in  midstream  and  going  fast.  The  oppo- 
site bank  of  the  channel  was  the  inner  side 


of  a  curve  and  by  angling  the  raft  against 
the  current  I  calculated  to  get  close  enough 
to  jump.  We  were  nearing  the  point  of 
the  bond  and  I  saw  we  would  miss  it,  so  I 
yelled  to  Partin  to  jump,  and  with  knap- 
sack in  hand  I  followed.  It  was  shallow 
enough  to  gain  a  footing  and  we  climbed 
out  while  the  raft  went  whirling  down 
toward  the  canon. 

After  siwashing  it  for  another  night,  the 
men  set  out  for  Indian  River  in  the  morn- 
ing in  a  heavy  snow-storm.  Their  way  led 
through  a  spruce  swamp  that  had  be?n  sur- 
veyed and  rosurveyed  for  a  railroad,  three 
parties  having  left  blazes  and  slashes  so 
intersecting  one  another  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  follow  any  one.  Partin  said 
that  he  knew  of  a  tent  that  had  been  used 
by  the  horse-wranglers  of  one  surveying- 
party,  and  trusting  to  his  comrade's  gui- 
dance, Thurmond  set  out  again,  but  with 
dire  results,  for  he  writes: 

It  was  growing  dark,  we  had  been  going 
all  day,  cold  and  wet  and  hungry,  to  say 
nothing  of  weariness  after  two  nights  of 
sleeping  on  our  feet.  Partin  said  we  wore 
near  the  tent  and  would  make  it  in  less  than 
a  mile.  I  wras  nearly  ready  to  drop.  We 
finally  came  to  the  track  of  two  men  in  the 
fresh  snow,  not  over  an  hour  old.  Partin 
yelled  that  we  were  saved.  I  examined 
the  tracks,  and  shuffled  off  my  pack — de- 
cided it  was  time  to  camp  when  one  begins 
to  walk  around  in  circles. 

That  was  the  most  awful  night  I  ever 
lived  through,  with  every  fiber  of  my  body 
shrieking  for  rest — cold,  wet,  and  hungry, 
and  standing  before  the  fire  unable  to  relax. 
Toward  morning  I  lost  consciousness  long 
enough  to  fall  forward  into  the  dying  fire. 
I  broke  the  fall  and  prevented  a  burn  by 
reaching  instinctively  and  grasping  the  un- 
burned  end  of  the  green  log. 

As  soon  as  it  was  light  we  started  again, 
I,  taking  the  lead,  and  going  entirely  by 
compass,  turning  only  for  several  small 
lakes. 

Their  hardships  ended  shortly,  for  they 
succeeded  in  locating  the  wranglers'  tent, 
where  they  were  overtaken  by  a  large 
locating  party  which  was  coming  out  after 
finishing  its  season's  work,  and  Thurmond 
thus  happily  completes  the  story  of  his 
two  eventful  prospecting  tours: 

There  were  fifteen  horses  and  ten  men. 
including  Lon  Wells  and  Jack  Coffee,  old- 
time  prospectors  and  guides,  and  J.  L. 
McPherson,  secretary  of  the  Alaska  Bu- 
reau of  the  Seattle  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  the  coast  from 
Nenana,  after  having  made  his  annual  tour 
of  Alaska.  They  carried  a  cook  and  a  gen- 
erous supply  of  food,  and  after  camp  was 
established,  a  lean-to  covered  with  a  'tarp' 
[tarpaulin],  and  a  reflector  of  green  logs  for 
the  fire  in  front,  the  tout  repaired  and  car- 
peted with  boughs,  a  supper  was  prepared 
in  which  we  were  invited  to  join. 

McPherson  shared  his  blankets  with  me 
under  the  lean-to,  but  the  physical  reaction 
was  so  severe  that  I  could  not  sleep  and 
suffered  severely  all  night  with  muscular 
contortions  and  mental  fantoms.  The 
next  morning,  after  breakfast,  we  all  con- 
tinued the  journey  and  arrived  at  Indian 
River  in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon. 
From  there  the  following  day  we  went 
down-stream  on  the  Betty  M .  to  Montana 
Creek  and  thence  to  Anchorage  over  tho 
railroad. 
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The   Pierce-Arrow   Motor 
Car  Company 

a  n  d 

The   Dayton   Engineering 
Laboratories  Company 

take  mutual  pride  in  announc- 
ing that  present  production 
Pierce-Arrow  Motor  Cars  are 
equipped  with  Delco  Ignition 
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Building  the  City 
of  Tomorrow 

The  city  of  tomorrow  must  be  built  today. 

Who  is  to  build  it?  First  of  all,  not  the  man  with  hammer 
or  trowel,  but  the  scientist  with  the  complex  apparatus  of 
the  laboratory. 

For  the  city  of  tomorrow,  if  it  is  to  stand  above  the  city 
of  today,  must  be  constructed  not  simply  of  brick  and  stone 
and  mortar,  but  of  new  ideas,  of  new  discoveries. 

Important  as  is  the  part  that  electricity  plays  in  the  city 
of  today,  Westinghouse  is  constantly  striving  to  the  end  that 
it  shall  play  a  still  bigger  part  in  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

To  this  task  it  is  devoting  the  efforts  of  scores  of  scientists 
and  engineers  and  upon  it  spending  more  than  a  million 
dollars  a  year. 

Whether  it  be  a  mighty  turbo-generator  to  supply  current 
for  a  city,  a  toaster  stove  to  cook  your  breakfast,  or  a  little 
lamp  bulb  to  give  you  light,  the  farthest  advance  yet  made  is 
to  these  men  but  the  starting  point  to  greater  achievement. 

And  these  are  but  a  few  of  hundreds  of  ways  in  which 
Westinghouse  research  will,  through  electricity,  confer  new 
benefits  upon  those  who  live  in  the  city  of  tomorrow. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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Draw  a  giass  of  water  from   the  pet-cock  under  your  car.    You  will 

find  it  brown  with  sediment  due  to  constant   rusting  away 

of  the  cooling   system  walls 

How  to  Eliminate  Rust — One 
Cause  of  Cooling  System  Leaks 

MANY  a  motorist  does  not  realize  how  the  cooling  system 
of  his  car  is  rusted  until  a  leak  develops  somewhere. 
Or  perhaps  he  finds  his  engine  overheating— due  to  rust  and 
scale  which  choke  the  water  passages. 

There  is  one  way — developed  by  chemical  research — to 
avoid  all  difficulties  with  rust  and  scale  and  to  prevent  leaks. 
Keep  '  X"  Liquid  in  the  water  of  the  cooling  system. 

"'X"  Liquid  -will  not  only  dislodge  rust  and  scale  already 
present,  but  will  prevent  rusting  and  scaling  in  the  future. 
Furthermore,  if  there  is  a  leak  anywhere  in  the  radiator  or 
cooling  system,  "X"  will  seal  it  up  instantly  and  permanently. 

Scientific  tests — backed  by  the  practical  experience  of 
thousands  of  car  owners — demonstrate  that  "X"  Liquid 
seals  all  leaks  in  the  cooling  system,  wherever  they  occur. 
"X"  not  only  repairs  the  leak  permanently,  but,  kept  in  the 
water,  is  constant  insurance  against  new  leaks. 
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X"  Liquid  Repairs  AH 
Leaks  Permanently 
in  Ten  Minutes 


"X"  Liquid  is  the  only  practical 
method  of  repairing  leaks  perma- 
nentb'  without  danger  to  the  cooling 
system.  Poured  into  the  radiator,  it 
combines  with  the  water,  circulates 
freely,  locates  every  leak  or  crack — 
whether  in  the  radiator,  pump,  water 
jacket,  connections,  gaskets,  etc. — and 
flows  through. 

In  addition,  "X"  loosens  the  rust 
find  dissolves  the  scale  nowpresenf— 
prevents  the  formation  of  new  rust  or 
scale.  The  result  is  a  cooler,  better- 
working  engine — plus  a  saving  of  oil 
and  gas 


Not  a  Radiator 
Cement ! 

Don't  confuse  "X"  Liquid  with  Ra- 
diator cements,  flaxseed  meals  and 
other  "dopes"  in  solid  or  liquid  forms. 
These  merely  choke  the  leaks  for  a 
while  and  injure  the  cooling  system. 

''X''  Liquid  is  used  by  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  car  owners  as  the  only 
safe  means  of  permanently  repairing 
radiator  leaks.  Used  by  the  U.  S. 
Government  in  several  departments. 

Get  X"  Liquid  from  your  dealei — ■ 
or  we  will  ship  direct  on  receipt  of 
price  and  dealer's  namr. 

"X"  LABORATORIES 

25  West  45th  Street,  New  York  City 

Pacific  Coast    Branch  : 
433  Rialto  Bldg.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Liquid 


makes  all  water  cooling  systems 

LEAKPROOF  -RUSTPROOF  ♦  SCALEPROOF 


REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 


TOWNSHEND'S   REPULSE   AT   CTESI- 
PHON  AND  HIS  RELIEF  AT  KUT 

Candler,  Kiln  in  ml.     The  Long  Road  to  Bagdad. 

With  nineteen  maps  and  sixteen  half-tone  plates. 
Two  vols.  8vo.  pp.  xvi-294,  viii-311.  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  "Late  Official  • Eye-Witness'  in 
Mesopotamia"  frees  himself  here  from  the 
'•judicial  gag"  of  censorship  and  talks  out 
in  meeting — "nothing  has  been  glossed 
over."  A  part  of  the  material  was  written 
on  the  field.  On  reviewing  those  chapters 
after  victory,  he  was  strongly  tempted  to 
rewrite  them  and  eliminate  "the  morbid 
vein"  he  discovered  in  them.  But  he  left 
them — "there  is  more  truth  in  them  as 
they  stand"  since  they  represent  the  facts 
as  they  were  and  do  not  bring  in  the  op- 
timism imparted  by  the  later  victorious 
issue. 

The  account  begins  with  the  embarka- 
tion from  India  October  16-18,  1914,  the 
debarkation  (Saniyeh)  November  8,  imme- 
diate fighting  on  the  lower  Tigris  (begun 
by  naval  forces  November  G),  and  the  oc- 
cupation of  Basra  November  21,  evacua- 
tion by  the  Turks  being  compelled  by  a 
brilliant  victory  at  Sahil.  December  8, 
Qurna  was  taken  (thirty  miles  up  the  Ti- 
gris), giving  the  British  control  of  the 
delta  and  entrance  from  the  gulf  to  the 
Euphrates.  The  Turks  were  spread  out 
fan-wise  on  an  arc  from  the  Kurun  River 
to  the  west  of  the  Euphrates.  They  made 
an  attempt  at  Shaiba  (ten  miles  southwest 
of  Basra)  to  cut  behind  the  British,  but 
(April  12-14)  were  disastrously  defeated 
by  forces  greatly  inferior  m  numbers,  Sir 
John  Nixon  being  in  command.  A  second 
battle  of  Qurna  (May  31  to  June  1)  re- 
sulted like  the  other  battles  on  the  Tigris. 
Amara  (ninety  miles  from  Qurna)  was 
taken  by  a  bold-faced  bluff  (June  3),  and 
by  hard  fighting  Nasiriyeh  on  the  Eu- 
phrates (over  one  hundred  miles  from  Bas- 
ra and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Shatt-el-Ilai) 
was  captured  July  24.  The  fighting  was 
"amphibious,"  through  marshes  and  up 
and  across  the  river-channels  and  old  ca- 
nals, often  in  a  humid  temperature  of  over 
113  degrees  in  the  shade!  Kut-el- Amara 
(ninety  miles  above  Amara  on  the  Tigris) 
was  the  next  objective,  won  by  most  bril- 
liant tactics  and  superb  fighting  September 
28.  By  October  5  the  British  were  at  Azi/- 
iyeh,  half-way  between  Kut  and  Bagdad. 
Then  came  the  battle  of  Ctesiphon  (No- 
vember 21-26),  at  first  a  victory  for  the 
British,  turned  by  large  reenforceinents  of 
Turkish  regulars  from  Qallipoli  (quite  a 
different  lot  of  fighters)  into  a  defeat,  the 
retreat  to  Ktit,  and  ultimately  the  siege 
and  surrender  there. 

A  curious  fact  about  the  advance  to  ami 
forced  retreat  from  Ctesiphon  is  thai  it  was 
the  fault  not  of  the  home  otlice,  but  of  the 
commanding  general,  Nixon.  The  victo- 
ries had  been  so  comparatively  easy  of  in- 
ferior forces  over  a  foe  that  greatly  out- 
numbered them  that  he  had  not  counted 
on  the  effect  of  reenforcements  of  seasoned 
Turkish  troops  under  German  leadership, 
after  the  failure  at  Gallipoli.  The  home 
office  wanted  Bagdad  for  its  political  effect. 
So  the  general  was  consulted.  Here  is  the 
story  in  brief: 

"On  October  3  General  Xixon  cabled  to 
the  Secretary  of  State:  "I  consider  I  am 
strong  enough  to  open  the  road  to  Bag- 
dad, and  with  this  intention  1  propose  to 
concentrate  at  A/.iziyeh.'  On  October  8 
the  Secretary  of  state  asked  General  Nixon: 
'To  both  occupy  and  hold  Bagdad,  what 
addition  to  your  present  forces  are  you  con- 


lident   will  be  necessary 


General  Nixon 
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replied:  'No  additions  ags^rieeessaxy  to  my 
present  force  to  beat  Nur-ud-Din  and  oc- 
cupy Bagdad;  of  this  I  am  confident.'; 
but  he  added  that  be  would  require  ap 
additional  division  and  one  nivalis  regi- 
ment to  enable  him  permanently  to  occupy 
Bagdad.  Nixon  was  instructed  to  main- 
tain bis  presenl  position  and  to  be  prepared 
to  advance  if  l ho  reenforeementa  asked  for 
coutil  be  sent  to  him. 

■'The  fault  of  the  advance  from  Aziziyeh 
must  be  charged  against  General  Nixon 
and  the  India  Office,  Whitehall  simply 
jaeldin?  to  the  judgment  of  Urn  officer  on 
the  field." 

What  one  may  describe  as  the  history  of 
the  campaigns  is  interrupted  with  chapters 
of  descriptions,  such  as  that  dealing  with 
the  trip  from  Marseilles  to  the  point  of  de- 
barkation on  the  Tigris,  and  another  on 
the  modern  (war)  correspondent.  Passages 
treat  of  personal  and  racial  characteristics, 
such  as  Turks  and  Arabs  as  opponents  and 
allies.  The  Arabs  come  in  for  scathing 
denunciation. 

"These  Tigris  Arabs  are  a  lower  type 
than  the  Bodonin.  They,  have  no  virtue. 
No  germ  of  decency  has  begun  to  sprout  in 
them.  They  are  frankly  plunderers,  and 
murder  is  merely  the  preliminary  to  pillage. 
They  kill  their  prey  before  they  strip  it. 
A  battle-field  is  haunted  by  them  for  days. 
They  leave  the  dead  stark.  Yet  to  see 
their  prisoners  clamoring  for  food  and 
water  and  attention  to  the  wounded  you 
would  think  they  had  been  trained  in  the 
comity  of  nations.  It  is  on  record  that 
they  have  sometimes  spared  the  wounded, 
but  only  on  occasions  when  some  respon- 
sible person  has  been  by — an  influential 
sheik  or  a  regular  Turkish  officer.  .  .  . 
Saif  Ullah,  once  commandant  of  the  pom- 
padier  brigade  at  Constantinople,  exprest 
our  mutual  case  against  the  Arab  when  he 
became  our  prisoner  at  Amara.  '  It  woidd 
be  better  if  we  could  join  hands  and  make 
an  end  of  these  scavengers.  We  could 
settle  our  own  differences  later." 

The  Turks  are  pictured  as  different: 

"Without  being  led  into  an  unconsid- 
ered eulogy  of  the  Turk,  who  has  his  faults 
like  everybody  else,  I  think  it  will  be  al- 
lowed that  in  courtesy  and  chivalry  he  is 
immeasurably  superior  to  the  Hun.  He 
does  not  fire  intentionally  on  the  Red 
Cross,  nor  is  he  in  the  habit  of  shooting 
stretcher-bearers  and  the  wounded.  There 
are  isolated  instances,  as  in  all  campaigns, 
but  in  most  cases  where  Germans  and 
Arabs  were  not  responsible  it  was  probably 
accidental.  The  Turks  are  courteous  peo- 
ple to  deal  with.  When  two  of  our  airmen 
fell  into  their  hands,  the  Turkish  general, 
Nur-ud-Din,  sent  an  Arab  into  our  camp 
at  their  request  asking  us  to  send  over 
their  kits.  The  political  handed  over  the 
men's  belongings  and  some  money  for  pur- 
chases, but  the  prisoners  had  gone  north 
when  the  messenger  arrived,  whereupon 
Nur-ud-Din  sent  the  kit  and  money  back, 
with  his  regrets,  and  a  courteous  message 
that  the  airmen  were  his  guests  and  would 
be  in  no  need." 

Of  course  this  does  not  take  in  the  case 
of  the  Armenians,  who,  however,  come 
only  slightly  within  the  scope  of  this  au- 
thor's narrative.  The  story  of  the  at- 
tempt to  relieve  TowTnshend  after  his  re- 
treat from  Ctesiphon  to  Kut  is  one  of 
unimaginable  bravery  on  the  part  of  the 
soldiery  and  of  gross  irresolution,  incom- 
petence, and  lack  of. lore  thought  and  strat- 
egy on  the  part  of  the  .commanders.  This 
verdict  is,  of  course,  to  be  modified  by  con- 
sideration of  the  urgency  and  haste  of  the 
relief  expedition.  Lack  of  transport  and 
the    immense   distances   to   cover   account 
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An  overwhelming  majority  of  progressive  business 
houses  use  steel  letter  files,  the  products  of  a  dozen 
manufacturers. 

Not  as  many  have  yet  taken  the  logical  step  and 
standardized  in  steel  throughout,  because  it  is  only 
recently  that  it  has  been  possible  to  standardize  com- 
pletely in  a  single  harmonious  design  and  finish. 

Van  Dorn  has  made  it  possible.  Fabricated  and  finished  by 
master  craftsmen  in  steel,  and  backed  by  generations  of  steel- 
craft,  the  Van  Dorn  line  enables  the  far-seeing  exectitive  to  turn 
his  "Furniture  and  Fixtures"  account  into  a  permanent  asset, 
subject  to  little  depreciation.  The  office  thus  fitted,  from  desk 
to  filing  safe,  from  card-cabinet  to  wastebasket,  from  stationery 
cupboard  to  personal  lockers,  stands  as  obvious  evidence  of  the 
permanence,  progress  and  prosperity  of  your  business. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  COMPANY 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Catalog  and  name  of  near-by  dealer  on  request. 
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For   the   most   delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send    dialer's    name    and  45c    (foreign  S5js.) 

f,.r  <M.n'c r  tea.    Dealers  supplied  direct  or 

by   any  jobber.      Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 
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IS     A      "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  than,  except  salt.  For 
Balad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
ti rulers  in  15c. „  25c.  and  1-Ib.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it.  Bend  20e.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Keeipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous   chef   <«f   historic  Kaust  Cafe  and  HcVo  Mill. 

Dealers— Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  U*. 

C.     F.      BLANKE    TEA    &     COFFEE     CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant CoHee 
(known" overthere" 
as  V.  S .  Trench  Coffee ) 
wasbeing shipped  to  I 
our  soldiers.         , 

Victory  now  en-    %, 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 
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for  part  of  the  results.  How  hard  put  to 
it  in  this  respect  the  British  were  is  illus- 
trated by  tile  tact  thai  Thames  ••penny 
boats"  were  taken  to  do  service  on  the 
Tigris,  the  Euphrates,  and  the  various 
"Shatts."  Hut  after  making  all  allow- 
ances, tlie  real  fault  lay  in  the  plans  and 
1  he  hesitating  strategy  . 

What  tlie  conditions  of  warfare  were  in 
Mesopotamia  one  can  only  vaguely  hint: 
Heat  (130  degrees  in  the  tents!),  marshes, 
sand  that  you  breathe  and  tat.  sand-flies, 
mosquitoes',  and — Hies! 

"The  dies  in  the  tents,  dugouts,  and 
trenches,  unless  seen,  were  unbelievable. 
To  describe  them  is  to  hazard's  one  repu- 
tation for  iruth.  You  could  not  eat  with- 
out swallowing  flies.  You  waved  your 
spoon  of  porridge  in  the  air  to  shake  them 
off;  you  put  your  biscuits  and  bully  beef 
in  your  pocket,  and  surreptitiously  con- 
veyed them  in  closed  list  to  your  mouth, 
but  you  swallowed  flies  all  fhe  same. 
They  settled  in  clouds  ou  everything. 
When  you  wrote  you  would  not  see  the 
end  of  your  pen.  1  overtook  a  squadron 
of  cavalry,  and  ...  1  thought  they  wen- 
wearing  chain-armor.  J  had  walked  ni\ 
horse  beside  them  some  minutes  before  I 
discovered  that  what  looked  like  mail  was 
the  steely-blue  metallic  mesh  of  flies.  .  .  . 
One  in  twenty,  perhaps,  will  bite.  .  .  . 
In  out)  camp  1  struck  a  species  which 
could  bite  through  cord  riding-breeches. 
.  .  .  The  old  campaigner  consoled  us.  .  .  . 
'The  heat  kills  them."  What  do  you  call 
really  hot?'  I  asked.  'Oh,  about  112  de- 
grees in  one's  lent.  Of  course,  it  goes  up 
to  anything — 130  degrees  or  more. 

There  was  more  to  fight  in  Mesopotamia 
than  Turks  and  Arabs! 

The  preceding  affords  merely  hints  of 
the  photographic,  almost  Kiplingesque, 
material  in  the  first  of  the  two  volumes 
here  under  notice.  We  have  read  Philip 
Gibbs.  Even  he  does  not  excel  Mr.  Cand- 
ler in  the  vivid  style  of  a  narrator.  And 
Mr.  Candler  has  campaigns  to  tell  of,  con- 
ditions to  describe,  thai  in  many  respects 
make  France  and  Belgium  seem  almost 
desirable.  Volume  two  tells  tlie  story  of 
what  happened  after  Kut.  It  is  as  photo- 
graphic of  the  Campaigns,  the  forces,  the 
Arabs  and  Turks  and  Syrians  and  country 
as  volume  one.  We  shall  have  official  re- 
ports of  the  Mcsopotamiao  campaigns,  but 
this  work,  we  warrant,  will  have  more  pop- 
ularity, as  it  gives  a  clearer  impression 
than  any  other.  It  is  as  good  as  we  can 
hope  for.  a  splendid  piece  of  "observing" 
and  writing,  easily  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  popular  of  the  many  "war- 
books." 


years 
inter- 


Athleiic  Note.- in  the  last  five 
Germany  has  won  the  following 
national  championships: 

Scrapping  the  paper. 

Putting  the  42-centimeter  shot. 

Looting  1  he  loot. 

Lifting  the  chateaux  furniture. 

Recrossing  t  he  Rhine. 

Vaulting  out  of  Poland. 

Paying  t  he  bill.  —  Nt  w  York  Evt  nina  Post. 
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Tough  Anceslry.—  •  Ol  course.  1  don't 
know."  began  the  sarcastic  boarder,  "  but 
it  strikes  me  (his  chicken — " 

"Now.  what's  the  matter  with  ihe 
chicken'.'  "  interrupted  the  landlady. 

•"Oh.  nothing."  answered  the  lodger, 
"only  it  is  evidently  the  offspring  of  a 
hard-boiled  egg.''— Tib-Bits, 
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Father  Time's  Lost  Laurels 

How  this  versatile  Remington 
performs  the  tasks  of  every  business  hour 


A  CALLER  is  coming  to 
you.  It  will  pay  you.  to 
leave  the  word  "Show  him  in." 
He  is  the  Remington  Sales- 
man! His  work  is  to  translate 
"Time  Lost"  into  "Dollars 
Saved." 

He  will  tell  you  of  that  ener- 
getic saver  of  office  time — 

The   Remington  Adding  and  Subtract- 
ing Typewriter — Wahl  Mechanism 

This  machine  is  often  called — 
"The  Universal    Machine   for 

Office  Work." 

▼ 

LET'S  see  how  this  versatile  busi- 
j  ness  helper  carries  through  a 
profitable  day' s  work.  A  day 's  work 
that  sends  your  typist  home  on  time, 
feeling  "The  machine  worked 
harder— but  I  didn't." 

9  A.  M. 

Office  forms  to  be  filled  in,  such 
as  price  lists  and  specifications. 
This  Remington  is  a  tabulating 
typewriter.  The  special  Reming- 
ton set  key  enables  your  operator  to 
set  instantly  for  one  form  and  to 
change  as  quickly  for  another. 
And  this  machine  adds,  if  you  wish, 
while  it  types  and  gives  error-proof 


totals  in  the  bargain.      Time  saved 
— money  saved. 

11  A.  M. 

Listing  and  adding;  for  example, 
cash  slips  or  bank  deposits.  Touch 
one  lever  and  presto! — your 
Remington  becomes  a  complete 
adding  machine — simple,  swift,  ac- 
curate. Time  saved — money  saved! 

2  P.  M. 

Billing  and  charging  to  be  done, 
or  statement  writing  or  sales  reports. 
Go!  This  Universal  Machine 
for  Office  Work"  now  writes — 
adds  as  it  writes — and  checks  ab- 
solutely each  addition  or  subtraction. 
Time  saved — money  saved! 

4  P.  M. 

A  few  'last-minute"  letters  to 
answer.  Your  many-sided  Reming- 
ton quickly  answers  the  emergency 
— and  the  letters. 

FATHER  TIME  is  marking  up 
against  your  profits  his  total  of 
'Time   Lost."      He   won't   wait! 
Don't  you!      Act  now. 

In  177  American  cities  and  all 
the  surrounding  towns  your  phone 
or  letter  will  bring  the  Remington 
salesman  to  your  desk. 


(4)  If  you  wish, 
it  writes 
without  adding! 


IA 


*"""«'»"  IJTKwriie,  Co, 


'"('III. 


)  Broadway'," 
.-ew  York  City. 
0«ir  Sir. 

mmmmm' 
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REMINGTON  TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  Incorporate,, 

374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 


We  have  openings  in  our 
sales  force  for  men  returning 
from  oversea^  who  have  been 
"over  the  top"  and  have  the 
qualities  to  make  Remington 
salesmen. 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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fn  cold  weather  th°  shutters 
doss  automatically ,  insuring 
the  proper  heat  for  the  most 
efficient  operation  of  the  engine. 


In  warm  weather  the  shutter< 
openwide,  insuring  theefficient 
cooling  of  the  engine  under  the 
most  severe  driving  conditions. 


Harrison  Shutter-Equipped  Radiators 
Automatically  Control  Engine  Temperature 


TO  maintain  the  motor  auto- 
matically at  an  unchanging 
temperature,  regardless  of  changes 
in  climate  or  season,  is  the  function 
of  Harrison  Shutter-Controlled 
Radiators  for  automobiles. 

Through  the  use  of  adjustable 
shutters,  automatically  controlled 
by  the  Harrison  thermostat,  the 
temperature  of  the  motor  is  kept 
constantly  at  the  point  at  which  gas- 
oline motors  operate  with  maximum 
efficiency — approximately  180°. 

When  the  temperature  of  the 
motor  falls  below  this  efficiency 
point,  the  shutters  close,  conserving 
the  heat.  When  the  temperature 
exceeds  180°,  the  shutters  open, 
increasing  the  cooling  power  to  a 
maximum.  Because  of  this  shutter- 
control,    a     radiator    can     now    be 


built  large  enough  for  the  unusual 
cooling  demands  of  summer  and  yet 
be  regulated  to  operate  at  dimin- 
ished capacity  in  winter. 

This  Harrison  achievement  in  auto- 
mobile cooling  systems  means  much 
to  the  motorist — in  ease  and  con- 
venience of  driving  as  well  as  in 
substantial  economies.  The  motor 
warms  quickly,  facilitating  start- 
ing. The  driving  temperature  is 
kept  uniform,  improving  carbure- 
tion  and  ignition.  And  operation 
under  correct  temperature  con- 
ditions makes  for  the  economy  of 
gasoline  and  oil. 

When  buying  your  next  motor  car, 
you  will  assure  yourself  of  a  new 
satisfaction  in  motoring  if  you 
choose  a  car  equipped  with  the 
Harrison  Shutter-Controlled  Hex- 
agon Radiator. 


Harrison   Radiator  Corporation 


General  Sales  Offices: 
Detroit,  Mich. 


HARRI 


Shutter- 
Controlled 
Hexagon 


General  Offices  and  Factory: 
Lockport ,  New  York 
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EUGENICS  IN  THE  JUNGLE 


TRIBES  we  class  as  "savage"  may  pos- 
sibly be  headed  for  some  desirable 
things  in  a  more  direct  fashion  than  we 
who  call  ourselves  civilized.  This  is  the 
conclusion  of  a.  writer  in  Good  Health 
(Battle  Creek,  Mich.),  who  describes, 
under  the  above  head,  some  of  the  customs 
of  the  Caingang  Indians,  of  Brazil.  This 
primitive  tribe  has  already  made,  accord- 
ing to  this  chronicler,  some  advances  in 
eugenics  that  we,  "entangled  in  the 
intricacies  of  our  clothed  and  soaped  ex- 
istence" art*  still  "obscurely  struggling" 
to  reach.  For  instance,  l  hey  divide  their 
children,  at  an  early  age,  into  groups  within 
which  marriage  is  to  be  forbidden.  This 
division,  the  writer  asserts,  is  effected  on 
eugenic  grounds,  and  the  prohibition  pre- 
vents unfit  unions  and  tends  to  preserve 
and  improve  tribal  strength  and  health. 
When  they  are  successful  in  war,  these 
Indians  adopt  tha  children  of  the  defeated 
trilx  and  let  the  adults  return  unharmed. 
Child-welfare,  in  other  words,  seems  to  be 
an  important  item  in  their  schedule  of 
tribal  customs.     We  read : 

"In  the  interior  of  Brazil,  in  the  midst 
of  dense  tropical  vegetation  and  animal 
life,  including  swarming  clouds  of  mos- 
quitoes, dwell  the  Caingang  Indians.  They 
are  a  primitive  tribe,  coming  into  contact 
with  civilization  only  casually  and  at 
intervals.  Bnt  many  of  their  customs  com- 
pare, at  least  in  results  attained,  very 
favorably  with  those  of  peoples  who  pride 
themselves  on  their  high  civilization.  They 
are  a  sturdy  race,  the  Caingaugs,  altho 
their  numbers  have  been  greatly  depleted 
by  malaria  and  by  certain  of  the  white 
man's  diseases — the  common  head  cold, 
for  instance,  and  measles,  etc.,  regarded 
comparatively  lightly  by  the  white  man, 
are  invariably  fatal  to  the  Caingangs. 

"  The  two  most  interesting  features  of  the 
Caingang  tribal  organization,  from  our 
point  of  view,  are  the  curiously  democratic 
manner  of  association  of  the  family  units 
within  the  tribe,  and  what  can  only  be 
called  a  eugenic  tendency  manifested  in 
their  custom  of  classifying  their  children 
at  an  early  age  in  respect  to  their  future 
matrimonial  possibilities.  The  family  unit 
appears  to  be  the  most  stable  link  between 
individuals  of  the  tribe.  The  custom  of 
polygamy  obtains,  as  in  most  barbarous 
(and  in  not  a  few  so-called  civilized) 
southerly  peoples,  but  the  beginnings  of  the 
feminist  movement  are  not  unknown  to  the 
Caingangs.  Contact  with  the  disturbing 
civilization  of  the  white  man  is  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  a  certain  turbulence 
among  the  Indian  women  that  occa- 
sionally troubles  the  calm  of  tribal  married 
life.  The  women,  perceiving  that  the 
Brazilian  white  woman  is  privileged  to 
have  a  mate  all  to  herself,  have,  in  certain 
instances,  rebelled  at  being  compelled  to 
share  their  husbands.  Ordinarily,  when  a 
Caingang  woman  evinces  dislike  to  the 
man  chosen  for  her,  to  the  extent  of  actually 
repelling  his  advances,  she  is  chained 
inside  a  hut  until  she  changes  her  mind. 
This  is,  as  a  rule,  regarded  as  a  good  old 
tribal  custom,  by  the  women  as  well  as  the 
men,    but   recently    an    instance   occurred 


where  a  woman — contaminated,  as  we.  have 

Said,  by  a  realization  of  the  white  woman's 

superior     privileges  -actually     committed 

suicide  rather  than  share  her  husband  Willi 
another.  This  is  said  on  good  authority  to 
be  the  first  single  instance  of  a  manifesta- 
tion of  jealousy  in  I  ho  history  of  the  tribe! 
"We  are  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
Indian  tribes  as  centering  around  a  chief, 
primarily  a  war-leader.  The  Caingangs 
acknowledge  no  ruler  or  leader,  altho 
they  are  no  exception  to  other  Indian 
tribes  so  far  as  being  in  a  perpetual  stale  of 
war  with  neighboring  tribes  is  concerned. 
They  are  really  quite  modern,  not,  to  say 
orthodox,  in  this  respect.  Their  declara- 
tions of  war  are  couched  in  terms  of  extreme 
disapprobation  of  their  enemies,  who  are 

sincerely  considered  by  them  as  the  lowest, 
most  villainous  of  human  creatures.  In- 
deed, I  heir  method  of  declaring  war,  if 
adopted  by  civilized  nations,  would  do 
away  at  one  sweej)  with  our  widely  con- 
demned practise  of  secret,  diplomacy.    The 

chosen  emissary  of  war  among  the  Cam- 
gangs,  selected  for  his  physique  and  power- 
ful lungs,  strides  forth  into  the  forests  and 
in  loud  and  sincere  accents  catalogs  the 
vices  of  those  particular  neighbors  upon 
whom  it  has  been  decided  to  wage  war.  If 
the  enemy  chances  to  be  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood,  results  follow  rapidly.  But 
if  -as  not  infrequently  happens — the  ob- 
jectionable tribe  is  pursuing  its  villainous 
course  ten  miles  or  more  in  the  distance, 
the  performance  has  to  be  repeated  at 
intervals  until  the  words  are  at  last  over- 
heard,  or  until  the  edge  has  worn  off  the 
Caingang  anger,  in  which  case  the  pro- 
jected war  lapses  automatically. 

When  war  actually  takes  place,  however, 
the  procedure  is  no  less  interesting  and 
thought-provoking.  The  braves  fight  with 
long,  polished  poles,  prepared  especially 
for  the  purpose,  until  they  are  either  ex- 
hausted or  extinct.  At  the  psychological 
moment  the  women  of  the  tribes  rush  in 
and  separate  the  warriors,  and  such  of  the 
vanquished  as  are  capable  of  so  doing,  de- 
part. So  far  as  our  informant — a  Brazilian 
doctor,  who  spent  some  time  among  the 
Caingangs  studying  their  customs — knows, 
no  prisoners  are  taken  except  the  children. 
The  emphasis  on  the  children  is  what 
primarily  arouses  our  interest  in  this 
amazing  Indian  tribe.  They  are  forever 
recruiting  their  ranks  from  among  the 
children  of  their  enemies.  They  bring 
these  'foreign'  children  into  the  tribe — 
not,  after  all,  so  different  from  their  own 
children,  but  sufficiently  unlike  to  stand 
out  distinctly  among  the  regular  Caingang 
offspring,  both  as  children  and  adults,  even 
to  the  eye  of  the  casual  white  observer — 
and  bring  them  up  as  their  own.  The 
small  strangers  are  evidently  well  treated 
by  their  abductors,  for  the  latter  seem  to 
have  no  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
eventually  to  go  into  battle  against  their 
own  relatives  when  the  need  arises. 

"This  practise  of  the  Caingangs  of  re- 
cruiting their  numbers  can  not  be  con- 
sidered as  any  sort  of  'slave-making.'  It 
seems  far  more  likely  that  the  custom 
arises  from  a  genuine  concern  for  and 
interest  in  the  future  of  the  race.  The 
classification  of  children  that  we  mentioned 
before  supports  this  theory.  All  babies 
are  looked  over  shortly  after  birth  and 
placed  in  certain  groups  in  regard  to  their 
future  matings.  Members  of  one  favored 
group  may  marry  a  member  of  any  of  the 
other  groups.  But  no  individual  may 
marry  within  its  own  group,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  units  are  formed  independent- 
ly of  the  family  relationships.  Certain  of 
the  units  are  more  restricted  than  others — 
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may  seek  mates  from  among  one  or  1\vo 
other  groups  only.  Unfortunately,  the 
Caingang  philosophy  underlying  this  in- 
teresting  and  unique  classification  is  not 
understood. 

"In  dealing  with  a  race  which  is  as 
limited  in  vehicles  of  expression  as  this 
primitive  tribe,  it  is  difficult  enough  to  get 
bare  facts — almost  impossible  to  gel  a1 
the  underlying  theory.  The  Caingang 
language,  which  Dr.  Souza  studied  with 
great  care,  consists  almost  exclusively  of 
verbs,  and  not  too  many  of  those.  The 
most  highly  intelligent  and  educated  of  the 
Indians  can  count  to  three,  no  further,  and 
their  attempts  to  express  estimates  of 
larger  numbers  are  more  comic  than  suc- 
cessful. Dr.  Souza  was,  accordingly,  un- 
able to  ascertain  on  jusl  what  principle  the 
classification  of  childreu  proceeded,  but  he 
did  make  sure  of  the  fact  and  of  the  general 
purpose — the  limitation  of  matings  be- 
tween individual  members  of  the  race  for 
some  obscure  good  involved  for  the  tribe. 
Jt  is  indeed  astonishing  to  find  among 
such  primitive  people  a  realization,  how- 
ever obscurely  exprest.  of  the  ill-results  of 
indiscriminate  matings.  Evidently,  since, 
as  we  have  pointed  out,  there  is  no  ac- 
knowledged chief  or  ruling  power  among 
the  Caingangs,  this  realization  of  the  forces 
of  heredity  must  be  very  strong  and  uni- 
versally felt  among  the  members  of  the 
tribe.  Further  study  of  these  enterprising 
Indians  is  promised  and  we  await  its  results 
with  the  greatest  interest.  It  would  be  of 
peculiar    interest     to    ascertain    just    what. 

phases  of  heredity  have  appealed  to  them 
so  stirringly  as  to  initiate  and  maintain  so 
enlightened  a  custom  as  ihe  careful  super- 
vision of  matings  between  individual 
members  of  the  tribe." 


SCIENCE'S  CURE  FOR   SOCIETY'S 
BLUNDERS 

THE  structure  of  our  modern  society  is 
honey-combed  with  mistakes,  which 
ii  ig  the  mission  of  science  to  detect  and 
rectify.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  the- 
sis maintained  by  President  Maynard  M. 
Metcalf,  of  the  Ohio  Academy  of  Science, 
in  his  address  at  its  recent  annual  meeting, 
printed  as  a  leading  article  in  Science  (New 
York).  Dr.  Metoalf  enumerates  some  of 
these  fundamental  blunders,  among  which 
he  thinks  are  Ihe  adoption  of  a  single  metal 
as  a  medium  of  exchange,  the  private  own- 
ership of  land  and  of  natural  resources,  the 
use  of  insurance  as  a  substitute  for  pre- 
vention,  permission  of  traffic  in  alcoholic 
beverages,  war  as  a  means  of  settling  inter- 
national disputes,  the  exemption  of  t ho  rich 

from  social  service,  and  unrestricted  breed- 
ing of  the  human  race.  Probably  few 
would  agree  with  Dr.  Metoalf  in  all  of  his 
items,  but  his  general  thesis  might  easily 
meet    with   universal  acceptance,  and  wo 

quote  and  condense  what  be  says  about  it, 
without  dwelling  on  his  defense  of  his  par- 
ticulars.    We  read: 

'Science  versus  tradition,  experiment 
versus  conformity  to  convention,  scrutiny 
versus  blind  faith,  reason  versus  custom. 
Community  life  is  dependent  upon  the 
dominance  of  social  custom.  A  group  of 
individuals  each  of  whom  went  his  own 
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independent  and  unpredictable  way  would 
not  form  a  real  community.  The  conser- 
vative tendency  in  men,  the  habit  of  think- 
ing and  <iom^  as  (heir  fathers  thought  and 
did,  is  essential  in  enabling  them  to  live 
and  work  together  as  a  cooperating  society 
rather  than  !><•  a  mass  of  contending  rival 
units.  And  one  of  the  chief  services  this 
oOnservatism  renders  to  human  society  lies 
in  the  difficulty  which  it  presents  to  the 
entrance  and  adoption  of  new  and  strange 
concept  ions  or  lines  of  conduct.  The  strug- 
gle for  existence  among  social  ideas  is  the 
scientific  experimental  laboratory  for  so- 
ciety, and  the  whole  social  experimental 
method  is  dependent  upon  the  natural 
human  conservatism  which  causes  and 
makes  intense  this  struggle  through  which 
social  ideas  must  pass  to  bo  accepted.  .  .  . 

"Most  social  customs  have  had  a  long 
development.  Nearly  every  one  has  had 
.in  embryological  and  larval  and  adolescent 
history,  and  it  is  of  keen  interest  to  trace 
any  such  custom  back  through  its  succes- 
sive periods  to  the  germ  from  which  it 
started.  During  the  period  of  develop- 
ment and  growth  the  custom  is  built,  into 
society  and  becomes  almost  a  part  of  its 
organization.  Changing  it  is  like  changing 
a  physiological  habit,  removing  it  involves 
;i  surgical  operation.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  that  such  customs  have  the 
strongest  held  upon  society  and  upon  most 
individual  men. 

"Yet  it  is  surprisingly  easy,  if  one  culti- 
vates the  habit,  to  adopt,  a  detached  atti- 
tude and  to  view  these  customs  as  scientific 
phenomena  to  be  observed  and  appraised 
without  prejudice,  it  is  still  more  surpriz- 
ing to  see  how  many  of  our  important  social 
customs,  when  so  viewed,  are  without  scien- 
tific warrant,  are  indeed  socially  absurd. 

"The  study  of  science,  if  properly  con- 
ducted, and  the  study  of  other  subjects  by 
the  scientific  method,  tend  to  free  the  mind 
from  tradition  and  to  lead  one  out  into  larg- 
er outlooks.  One  general  type  of  scientific 
study  especially  seems  to  have  this  liber- 
ating, enlarging  effect.  I  meau  study  in 
those  fields  of  science  in  which  the  out- 
working from  cause  to  effect  occupies  such 
immense,  unthinkable  stretches  of  time 
that  the  element  of  time  loses  its  interest. 
Evolutionary  studies,  whether  of  living 
things  or  of  Earth  forms  or  stellar  systems, 
involve  such  unthinkable  lapses  of  time 
that  the  student  neglects  the  time  element 
and  focuses  his  attention  rather  on  the  out- 
working of  the  principles  involved.  The 
economist  or  sociologist  thinks  usually  in 
years  or  decades.  The  student  of  organic 
evolution,  the  geologist,  the  astronomer, 
rarely  thinks  in  terms  of  time  and  when  he 
does  his  time  is  measured  in  aeons,  not 
in  years.  His  thought  centers  in  the  out- 
working of  the  influences  in  operation  and 
not  upon  the  time  it  takes  them  to  reach 
their  goal.  The  oppositions  to  be  over- 
come, the  delays  to  be  met,  by  these  cosmic 
forces  mean  little  or  nothing.  The  student 
in  these  subjects  comes  to  despise  time  as 
an  element  in  his  problems.  The  field  is 
too -vast  for  time  to  be  of  any  interest.  It 
is  the  principles  involved,  the  outworking 
relations  between  phenomena,  that  com- 
mand his  thought. 

"Might  it  not  be  worth  while  to  think 
occasionally  of  our  economic  and  social 
problems  in  this  same  spirit?  Why  not  do 
some  of  our  social  thinking  in  terms  not  of 
years  or  of  decades,  but  rather  in  terms  of 
decades   of    centuries,    freeing   our   minds 
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from  the  shackles  of  the  immediate  with  its 
confusion  and  its  obstacles,  and  rising  to 
the  vision  of  livings  as  they  are  and  their 
necessary  ultimate  out  workings?  In  my 
twenty  years  of  leaching  I  have  watched 
many  a  student  of  organic  evolution  catch- 
ing this  broader  view  and  learning,  in  hi:; 
attitude  to  life  and  its  problems,  not  to 
dwell  wholly  amid  the  details  of  the  pres- 
ent but  to  appreciate  as  well  something  of 
the  timeless  march  of  the  principles  of 
truth. 

"If  one  has  caught  this  idea  and  has 
spent  occasional  periods  in  the  endeavor  to 
grasp  not  the  mass  of  detail  but  the  more 
fundamental  relations,  he  will  find.  1  think, 
that  his  mind  has  been  somewhat  freed  from 
its  traditionalism.  He  will  thereafter  be  a  bit 
more  open-minded  toward  unfamiliar  ideas. 
The  beginnings  of  freedom  may  be  his."' 

Dr.  Metcalf  goes  on  to  state  his  belief 
that  the  organization  of  society  is  1o  be  de- 
cidedly changed,  tlial  manhood  rights  and 
interests  are  to  receive  more  emphasis  in 
comparison  with  those  of  property,  and 
that  selfish  use  of  power  will  be  frowned 
upon  and  restrained.  We  have  vanquished 
slavery  and  the  special  privilege  of  birth. 
The  fight  against  the  undue  privilege  of 
wealth,  which  is  now  on,  will  be  harder, 
he  thinks,  than  either  of  the  others  and 
more  searching  in  its  test  of  the  strength 
of  our  social  bonds.     He  goes  on: 

"Any  attempt  to  suppress  the  mo\  ement 
toward  social  rebuilding  I  believe  not  only 
to  be  foredoomed  to  failure  in  the  end,  but. 
also  to  be  extremely  dangerous.  Sitting 
on  the  lid  beneath  which  is  seething  a  deep 
discontent  will  merely  delay  action  until 
t  he  forces  become  beyond  control ,  and  will 
result  in  a  dire  explosion.  Bolshevism  and 
I.  W.  W.  outrage  will  result  and  the  civili- 
zation of  the  world  will  go  into  the  m»  Iting- 
pot.  The  great  movement  of  the  mass  of 
mankind,  the  world  round,  toward  reor- 
ganization of  society  upon  a  basis  giving  to 
all  men  a  more  just  share  in  the  organiza- 
tion, the  control  and  the  rewards  of  indus- 
try and  in  the  joys  of  life  is  to-day  so  pow- 
erful and  the  stimulus  from  1  he  (! real  War  is 
so  intense  that  all  nations  will  be  stirred  to 
the  depths.  Who  are  we  in  America  that 
we  should  escape  our  share  of  the  world 
travail  in  the  birth  of  the  new  order'.' 

"Traditional  conceptions  will  not  help 
us  here.  Self-interest  is  no  safe  guide. 
Indeed  our  greatest  dangers  are  from 
prejudice  and  selfishness.  The  American 
labor-unions  and  organized  capital  must 
change  their  intensely  selfish  prewar  spirit 
if  they  are  to  cooperate  successfully  in  the 
work  of  reconstruction.  Collective  bar- 
gaining lor  the  adjustment  of  the  interests 
of  organized  labor  and  capital,  with  no 
representation  of  and  little  concern  for  the 
interests  of  the  general  public,  will  not  tak< 
us  far  toward  the  true  goal.  Similarly  the 
general  prejudice  of  organized  capital 
against  socialistic  tendencies  is  a  hindrance 
to  its  rendering  effective  service  in  the 
solution  of  the  problems.  Labor's  present 
feeling  that  it  is  working  in  considerable 
measure  to  increase  tin  already  undue 
profits  of  the  capitalist  develops  an  unso- 
cial spirit,  and  so  long  as  the  present  plan 
of  organization  of  industry  persists  it  is 
difficult  to  see  how  a  more  wholesome  spirit 
can  be  engendered  and  fostered.  The  fine 
war-service  of  both  labor  and  capital  shows 
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THE  DOLDRUMS 


BETWEEN  the  plant  of  pro- 
duction and  the  port  of 
Man's  Desire,  lie  the  Doldrums. 
The  plant  has  done  its  part  — 
produced.  The  market  waits; 
with  its  vast,  unfillable  desire  to 
consume.  The  goods,  dis- 
charged by  plant,  unknown  or 
forgotten  by  the  public,  stagnate 
in  the  doldrums  of  commerce. 

Without  demand,  without 
established  desire,  production  is 
a  risk  and  the  product  a  liability. 

Elimination  of  the  doldrums 
of  commerce  is  the  task  of  adver- 
tising. Through  it  risk  has  been 
taken  out  of  production ;  direc- 
tion and  action  given  to  con- 
sumption. 

Through  advertising,  wares 
have  been  made  famous  and 
their  names  of  greater  value  than 


all  the  capital   invested  in  the 
plants  which  own  them. 

Many  such  names  owe  both 
their  origin  and  their  promi- 
nence to  the  house  of  N.  W. 
Ayer  &  Son. 

Our  clients  look  to  us  for  the 
expression  of  their  written  sales 
arguments;  for  the  planning, 
based  on  50  years  of  continuous 
and  increasing  effort,  of  their 
complete  advertising  operations. 

Our  record  is  proof  of  our 
ability  to  render  exceptional  and 
economic  advertising  service.  A 
like  service  is  available  to  any 
house  with  manufacturing  oper- 
ations, market,  and  a  scope  of 
sales  activities  which  make  it 
possible  for  us  to  carry  out  our 
fixed  policy;  to  make  advertis- 
ing pay  the  advertiser. 


W.     AYE  R      &     SON 

Advertising  Headquarters 
philadelphia 


New  York 


Boston 


Cleveland 


Chicago 
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"Jim,  that's  what  I 
call  a  good  cigar" 


When  you  hand  out  a  cigar,  that's 
what  you  like  to  hear  a  friend  say. 

We  wouldn  't  dare  to  talk  Quality  and 
low  prices  at  the  same  time  unless  we 
could  give  you  a  mighty 
good  explanation. 

We  can  sell  you  our 
El  Nelsor  for  7  cents  be- 
cause we  .sell  cigars  direct 
to  smokers,  cutting  out 
two  profits  completely . 

Read  just  what  you 
get  in  our  El  Nelsor.  It 
is  4  4  inches  long.  The 
filler  is  every  bit  of  it 
long  Havana  and  Porto 
Rico  tobacco,  beautifully 
blended. .  Its  wrapper  is 
genuine  Sumatra  leaf. 

It's  a  fragrant,  even- 
burning  cigar,  one  you  11 
have  no  hesitation  in 
handing  to  a  good  friend. 

Judge  that  question  for 
yourself.  Don't  pay  for, 
merely  order  a  box  of  50, 
price  $3.50.  Smoke  ten. 
Take  10  days  to  decide 
whether  you  want  to  pay 
for  50  or  return  the  re- 
maining 40  and  leave  us 
without  a  claim  against 
you. 

We  send  them  postpaid. 
In  ordering,  please  use  your 
letterhead  or  give  references; 
also  tell  us  whether  you  pre- 
fer mild,  medium  or  strong 
cigars. 

We  hand-make  many  other 
shapes  and  kinds  of  cigars, 
any  of  which  you  are  at  lib- 
erty to  try  upon  the  same 
terms. 


Shivers' 

El  Nelsor 

EXACT 

SIZE 

AND 

SHAPE 


Send  for  our  catalogue. 


HERBERT  D.  SHIVERS,  Inc. 

2056  Market  Street  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 


SPRINGS   OF  CHARACTER 

By  A.  T.  Schofield,  M.D.,  M.R.C.S.E.  Thi8  work  gives 
the  latest  Bcientific  information  on  the  sources  and 
qualities  of  character,  showing  the  importance  of 
character  and  the  soundest  principles  for  its  develop- 
ment. 8vro.  Cloth,  25.4  pages.  $1.50. 
1  UNK.  i;  WAGXALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  NEW  YORK 


IF  YOU 


ARE  A  FATHER 
MOTHER,  SWEETHEART 


Then  every  word  of  the  plain-talks  in  this 
little  book,  "The  Ethics  of  Marriage," 
ny  11.  s.  POMKEOY,  M.D.,  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  you. 


LOVE 


KnK'iKfd  couples  will  find  many  im- 
portant truths  on  the  fundamental 
requirements  of  true  love,  with  nd- 
viee  on  courtship  and  the  proper 
preparation  of  mind  and  body  for  niarriuget. 

For  every  husband 

uud  wilt-  This  book 
is  tillnl  with  frank 
and  sou  nil  counsel. 


MARRIAGE 

linn    ni.uuni     v  iruunci, 

full  of  earnest  help  toward  tlie  proper  fulfillment  of 
the  marriage  bond-  all   calculated  to  save   much  un- 

happlneaa. 

Parents  will  ap- 
preciate these 
talks,  for  the 
u  ut  hoi  is  an  ex- 

i.  in  ueftd  physician,  ami   he  talks  to  his  readers  oa 

the  most  delicate  subjects  with  the  utmost  directness, 

yet  with  perfect  propriety. 
Dr.  George  V.  Shradu  says  :    "  The   book  should  t)0 

conscientiously  read  by  every  parent  In  the  land." 

1 2 mo,  Cloth,  $i.oo,  {Postpaid 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  Pubs.,  New  York 


MATERNITY 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


a  capacity  for  unselfish  cooperation,  if  we 
can  but  organize  society  in  such  a  way  that 
all  may  feel  that  they  are  workiruj  directly 
for  the  common  good  and  are  getting  a  fair 
share  of  the  rewards  of  their  laluir.  The 
English  labor  party  and  such  Americans  as 
Brandeis,  Wilson,  and  Baker  have  their 
faces  set  toward  the  new  day.  and  art  both 
open-minded  and  broad-minded.  In  such 
as  they,  not  in  the  present  spirit  of  Ameri- 
can labor-unions,  lies  chief  hope  of  leader- 
ship. If,  instead  of  Opposition  to  the 
seething  social  forces  we  ma\  have  sym- 
pathetic guidance,  there  is  hope  of  progress 
without  cataclysmic  disaster:  The  tre- 
mendous energy  of  the  forces  now  stirring 
in  society  is  too  valuable  to  he  wasted 
even  if  we  could  suppress  it.  It  should  lie 
guided  into  the  performance  of  valuable' 
work.  Led  off  through  the  proper  chan- 
nels and  connected  with  the  reorganized 
machinery  of  society,  it  could  do  great 
things.  But  it  must  be  led  to  service  of 
society  as  a  whole  and  not  to  service  of 
any  privileged  class,  proletariat,  bourgeoisie, 
or  aristocracy. 

"Class  prejudice,  class  rivalries,  class 
hatreds,  any  organized  or  individual  self- 
seeking  at  the  expense  of  others,  must  be 
fought  wherever  found  and  the  open,  un- 
selfish mind  promoted.  In  leading  and  in 
upholding  the  hands  of  the  leaders  the  men 
of  true  scientific  spirit  will  effectively  serve. 
They  will  be  the  leaven,  helping  the  people 
to  understand  and  accept  the  new  order. 
The  road  to  the  new*  and  better  order  is 
through  intelligence  and  altruism,  through 
appreciation  of  and  devotion  to  the  truth, 
that  is,  through  the  scientific  spirit." 


FASHIONS  IN  DRUGS 


VARYING  vogues  in  drugs  are  quoted 
in  The  Lancet  (London,  May  31)  from 
Director  Grimbert,  of  the  central  pharmacy 
serving  all  the  Paris  hospitals,  who  has  pulv 
lished  figures  for  the  last  decade.  Says 
this  paper: 

"Our  Paris  correspondent,  to  whom  we 
owe  the  information,  acutely  remarks  that 
a  drug,  tho  at  one  time  abandoned  for 
others,  may  return  to  favor  again  later  at 
their  expense.  He  recalls  Trousseau's 
aphorism,  addrest  to  a  patient  for  whom  he 
was  prescribing,  'Take  this  quickly,  while 
it  is  still  a  cure.'  Mr.  Grimbert  finds  thai 
the  consumption  of  'classical  remedies' 
has  remained  practically  stationary  for  the 
last  twenty  years;  under  this  heading 
he  includes  morphin  hydrochlorid  (forty 
pounds  annually),  cocain  hydrochlorid 
(twenty-two  pounds),  sulfates  of  sodium 
and  magnesium,  bicarbonate  of  sodium, 
bismuth  subnitrate,  antimony,  rhubarb; 
and  senna.  Other  drugs  the  use  of  which 
has  not  changed  materially  during  the 
decade  under  review  are  opium  (eighty 
pounds),  laudanum,  quinin  sulfate,  pyram- 
idon,  naphthol,  benzonaphthol,  chloro- 
form, sodium  cacodylate,  and  adrenalin. 
Antiseptics,  with  tin*  exception  of  formol, 
are  rapidly  losing  vogue  in  Paris,  and  this 
applies  also  to  the  iodids  and  hromids. 
A  more  gradual  decline  is  to  be  noted  in 
the  employment  of  hydrogen  peroxid,  tri- 
oual,  sulfonal,  glycerin,  cod-liver  oil,  and 
quinin.  There  is  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
use  of  novarsenobenzol  (8,500  doses  in 
1912,  130,000  in  1918),  aspirin,  formol, 
urotropin,  theobromin,  veronal,  and  iodo- 
tannic    sirup;     and    a    rise,    less    rapid    but 


Tired  Feet 

and.  ,-■ '        j 


mentholatum 

Alwoys  made  under  this  signature  jft^tfycdv 

VY/HEN  your  feet  throb  and 
ache  and  feel  twice  too 
large  for  your  shoes  —  rub 
them  with  Mentholatum.  You 
•will  find  prompt  relief  in  its 
soothing  coolness. 

Equally  good  for  other"little  ills"  — 
cuts.burns,  bruises,  etc.  It  heals  gent- 
ly and  quickly ;  and 
its  antiseptic  action 
prevents  infection  if 
the    skin  is  broken. 

At  all  druggists'  in  tubes, 
25c;  in  jars.  25c,  50c,  $1.00 

The  Mentholatum  Co. 
Buffalo.  N.  Y. 


"The  Little  Nurse  for  Little   Ills." 


DYNAMO    and    ELECTRIC 
MOTOR  BUILDING  — 

A  valuable  handbook  for  the  builder  or  user  of  elec- 
trical machinery.  Explains  how  dynamos  and  mo- 
tors work,  and  gives  illustrated  details  of  their  con- 
struction— with  special  treatment  of  the  processes 
involved  in  winding  the  magnets  and  armatures. 
145  illustrations  and  diagrams.  Cloth,  decorated 
cover.  75c  net;  by  mail  70c. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  Whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

bv  George  W.  Jacobv.   M.D.,  forma    President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association.  Consulting  Xrurol- 
ogist  to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York;  eU..  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 
Part  I  treatsof  the  genera]  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatrj  and  ut   the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  ol  insanit] 
Pari  II  deal- with  the  manifestations bj  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuropsychoses  maj 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  p  \cliiatrist. 
Part  III   is  devoted  lo  a  careful  consideration  ot 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  oi  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion   may   Ik-  earned,  and    of   sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

Part  IV  indicates  the  mannei  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity 01  insanity  ot  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

800.  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  mail,  $3.16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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P.  A.  lets 
the  cat  out  of 
the  smoke-bag! 


Copyright  191S 

oj  P..  J.  Reynolds 

Tobaeuo  Go, 


In  just  about  two  shakes  of  a 
lamb's  tail  you  know  you've  hit  a 
game  that  has  army  golf  frazzled — 
fussing  up  a  jimmy  pipe  that's 
packed  a'brim  fall  of  Prince  Albert 
tobacco ! 

You  can  call  all  the  side  bets  off 
and  take  a  chance  on  the  main 
throw  when  it's  P.  A.  for  stakes! 
For,  if  you're  keen  for  a  smoke,  here 
is  regular  man  tobacco  that  smashes 
a  hole  in  any  notion  you  ever  had 
that  you  couldn't  pal  it  with  a  pipe ! 

You  can  smoke  a  pipe — with 
Prince   Albert — as    long    as    you 


your  tongue  won't  tingle!  For, 
Prince  Albert's  patented  process  cuts 
out  bite  and  parch  and  just  lets  you 
in  on  the  grandest  spell  of  sport  that 
ever  was  set  down  on  old  Smoke 
Country  records ! 

Prince  Albert  is  so  friendly  to 
your  smoketaste,  so  appealing  to 
your  smokeappetite,  so  satisfying  to 
the  stiffest  smokehankering  you  ever 
generated  for  a  long  and  cool  and 
fragrant  pull  on  a  joy'us  jimmy! 
You'll  feel  like  you  just  have  to 
invent  a  smokestep  dance  to  keep 
pace    with     your    P.    A.    pleasure 


Everywhere  tobacco  ta 
sold,  there  you'll  find 
Prince  Albert  cheerily 
awaiting  your  call. 
Toppy  red  bags,  tidy  red 
tins,  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humi- 
dors—  and — that  clever, 
practical,  pound  crystal 
glass  Jar  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keeps 
the  tobacco  in  such  per- 
fect condition. 

R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Co. 

Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 


want  and  as  speedy  as  you  like  and      p-p-p-puffing ! 


Fringe  Albert 


the  national  joy  smoke 


CRIMP     CUT 

10NC  BURNING  PIPE 

TOBACCO 
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Ten  minutes  after 
each  meal 

THOUSANDS  of  business  men  and 
business  women  leave  their  offices 
every  day  at  noon  with  these  words 
on  their  lips — "I  am  just  going  out  to  snatch 
a  bite  of  lunch — I'll  jbe  back  immediately." 

Then,  they  go  to  some  "hurry-up  lunch 
place,"  and  give  to  the  chewing  of  their 
entire  meal  the  time  that  should  belong  to 
almost  a  single  mouthful. 

Later  in  the  afternoon  their  work  lags, 
and  their  speed  is  cut  down  anywhere  from 
25%  to  75%. 

Food  that  has  not  been  properly  supplied 
with  saliva  will  not  digest  properly,  and,  as 
everyone  knows,  improperly  digested  food 
will  upset  anyone. 

People  who  eat  their  food  hurriedly  will 
find  if  they  chew  my  Original  Pepsin 
Chewing  Gum  ten  minutes  after  each  meal 
that  it  supplies  in  a  measure  what  has  been 
lacking  at  the  meal  hour,  and  hence  will 
help  their  digestion. 


ikesrruvn/ 


CHICLE 

V  AMERICAN   CHICLE  COMPANY 

New  YurL  Cleveland  Chicago  Kansas  City  ^n   Fran* 
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still  considerable,  in  the  use  of  eollargol, 
protargol,  sulfuric  ether,  sodium  benzoate, 
tincture  of  iodin,  and  endoerane  extracts. 
Others  are  uncertain  in  their  popularity 
such  as  glycerophosphate  of  calcium, 
methyl  salicylate  and  calomel.  Certain 
popular  drugs  have  only  recently  been  in- 
scribed on  the  official  list — e.g.,  novocain 
in  1908,  colloidal  silver  in  1909,  arsenoben- 
zol  in  1911,  novarsenoben/.ol  in  1912,  and 
galyl  in  191.1.  Other  new  remedies  still 
on  trial  in  Paris  hospitals  include  certain 
colloidal  metals  and  organotherapeutic 
extracts  prepared  for  intravenous  med- 
ication." 


MINING   TFIE   BATTLE-FIELDS 


THE  battle-fields  of  France  are  being 
mined  for  steel.  As  the  result  of  a 
personal  \  isil  to  all  the  Great-War  areas 
of  the  erstwhile  Western  Front.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Snow,  commercial  attache  of  the  United 
Stales  Embassy,  has  made  an  interesting 
report  to  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic Commerce,  pari  of  which  we  quole 
in  abstract  from  The  Iron  Aye  (New  York, 
.lune  26).     Says  this  paper: 

"Since  the  armistice,  salvaging  of  metal 
on  a  large  scale  has  been  going  on  in  all  of 
the  war-areas  of  the  West  Front.  Thou- 
sands of  tons  of  scrap  steel  have  been  sal- 
\aged  from  all  the  battle-fields.  .  A  good 
share  of  this  sahage  work  has  been  done 
by  the  troops  of  the  Allied  armies,  but  also 
a  large  amount  of  it  has  been  done  by  the 
German  prisoners  of  war.  At  practically 
all  the  railroad  stations  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Etain  and  Bar-le-Duc  train-loads 
can  be  seen  of  the  crooked,  rusted  barbed- 
Avire  entanglement  rods,  stacked  up  like 
cordwood,  waiting  for  shipment.  There 
are  small  mountains  of  miscellaneous  scrap- 
iron,  and  piles  of  heavy  corrugated  steel 
sheets  are  a  characteristic  sight  in  salvage 
dumps  and  railroad  yards  throughout  the 
battle  regions.  In  the  center  and  toward 
the  eastern  end  of  the  hue  this  work  has 
been  carried  nearer  to  completion  than  at 
the  northwestern  end.  In  the  northwest, 
along  the  British  front,  the  sahage  work 
lias  proceeded  a  bit  more  slowly,  perhaps, 
but  certainly  not  less  thoroughly.  In  the 
winter  and  spring  just  passed  German  pris- 
oners of  war  were  going  over  the  shell-shot 
battle-fields  which  had  been  a  part  of  the 
British  trout,  tearing  down  the  corrugated 
iron  shelters,  picking  up  'duds'  or  unex- 
ploded  shells,  clearing  the  thickets  of 
barbed  wire  and  ehevaux-de-frise,  storing 
and  piling  up  all  the  salvaged  metal  in  the 
<lumps  and  loading  it  on  the  freight-cars 
and  canal-  or  river-barges.  In  the  salvage 
dumps  you  can  see  wrecks  of  camions. 
tanks  of  all  descriptions,  great  piles  of 
metal  helmets,  rilles,  bayonets,  kni\e>. 
shells  and  shell-cases,  machine  guns,  and. 
in  fact,  all  the  metal  debris  of  warfare. 
But  the  one  lasting  impression  made  on 
most  observers  is  that  of  acres  of  corru- 
gated steel  sheets  and  barbed  wire  and  the 
twisted  roils  around  which  the  barbed-wire 
entanglements  had  been  made.  In  a  good 
many  areas,  the  artillery-tire  had  been  so 
intense  that  the  soil  has  been  ruined  for 
agricultural  purposes.  In  such  eases  the 
salvaging  is  simply  to  remove  the  danger- 
ous explosive  agents  and  recover  the  metal 
junk.  In  (he  agricultural  districts,  how- 
ever, in  eases  where  the  shelling  was  com- 
paratively lighl  and  the  hind  had  been  dug 
up  to  make  trenches,  the  salvage  work  is 
closely  tied  up  with  that  of  agricultural 
reconstruction." 


^ 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

July  23.  Former  President  William  How- 
ard Taft  in  two  letters  to  Will  II.  Hayes, 
chairman  of .  the  Republican  National 
Committee,  outlines  six  reservations  to 
the  Covehanl  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
They  are  the  righl  of  the  United  Slates 
to  withdraw  unconditionally  at  the  end 

Of  ten  years;  that  self-governing  col- 
onies should  not  be  represented  on  the 

League  Council   al    the  same   time   with 

tin  mother  government;  that  upon 
two  years'  notice  the  United  States 
could  ceas'  to  liea  in  end  terol'  the  League 
without  further  formality;  thai  the 
functioning  of  the  Council  under  Article 
X  shall  be  advisory  only;  thai  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  lie  reserved  for  ad- 
ministration by  the  United  States;  that 
differences  between  nations  regarding 
immigration,  tariff,  and  other  domestic 
questions  shall  not  be  left  to  the  League 
to  settle. 

To  show  its  concurrence  in  the  terms  im- 
posed upon  them,  America  will  sijjn  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Bulgaria  and  Turkey. 
according  to  an  announcement  made  by 
the  State  Department,  altho  this  coun- 
try never  has  been  actually  at  war  will: 
those  countries. 

Reports  from  Paris  state  that  France  will 
offer  to  take  over  American  military 
property  in  France,  consisting  mainly  of 
docks,  railways,  and  real  estate  at  one- 
fifth  of  its  cost  to  the  Americans. 

Negotiations  l>e<;in  between  German  and 
French  delegations  for  the  transfer  of 
the  coal-mines  of  the  Sane  Valley  to 
France,  says  a  report  from  Paris. 

July  24. — Washington  reports  assertions  in 
Japanese  circles  there  that  in  the  event 
that  the  American  Senate  should  make 
any  reservations  or  changes  substan- 
tially affecting  the  principle  tin  which 
the  Peace  Treaty  is  drawn,  the  Japanese 
Government  might  also  attempt  to 
make  reservations,  including,  possibly, 
provisions  to  safeguard  the  principle  of 
racial  discrimination. 

The  Baltic  Commission  of  the  Peace 
Conference  presents  a  report  recom- 
mending that  the  Ala  nil  Islands,  be- 
tween Sweden  and  Finland,  be  neutral- 
ized under  the  guaranty  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

July  25. — According  to  a  report  from  Paris, 
Rou mania  and  Serbia  are  to  receive 
the  greater  part  of  more  than  a  billion 
francs  in  indemnity  demanded  under  the 
Bulgarian  peace  terms,  which  are 
nearly  finished.  The  rest  will  be  given 
to  Greece,  it  is  said. 

President  Wilson,  commenting  on  the 
Taft  reservations,  is  reported  in  Wash- 
ington dispatches  as  saying  that  he 
would  prefer  an  amendment  under 
which  tlie  United  States  does  not  as- 
sume any  obligation  under  the  League 
until  after  ten  years  rather  than  the 
Taft  plan  of  withdrawing  at  the  end 
of  ten  years. 

Senator  Spencer,  Republican,  of  Mis- 
souri, lays  before  the  Senate  what  he 
says  is  an  official  copy  of  China's  pro- 
test at  Versailles  against  the  Shantung 
settlement,  according  to  a  Washington 
dispatch.  In  this  protest  Japan's  prom- 
ise to  return  Kiaochow  is  characterized 
as  "illusory."  It  further  recites  that 
the  treaties  resulting  in  Japan's  claim 
to  Kiaochow  were  made  under  intimida- 
tion and  that  Japan's  real  aim  in 
entering  the  war  against  Germany  was 
to  strengthen  her  own  position  in  the 
Far  East. 

According  to  the  report  of  an  inter- 
Allied  commission  just  submitted  in 
Paris,  Bulgarian   oppression  in  eastern 


19   Flavors 

In    a   Single   Soup 


A  VAN  CAMP  SOUP  requires  as 
high  as  19  savory  ingredients. 
And  some  soups  consume  up  to  23 
hours  in  the  making. 

Our  culinary  experts  have  spent 
years  in  perfecting  a  single  Van  Camp 
Soup.  Hundreds  of  blends  were  com- 
pared. 

\ou  get  more  than  a  ready-maile 
soup  in  Van  Camp's.  You  get  a 
superlative  soup — the  best  soup  of 
that  kind  ever  served,  in  homes  or 
hotels,  in  France  or  America. 

It  Won  the  Prize  in  Paris 

Most  Van  Camp  Soups  are  based  on 
famous  Parisian  recipes  that  won 
prizes  in  Paris. 

A  noted  chef  from  the  Hotel  Ritz  in 
Paris  brought  them  to  our  kitchens. 
I  hen  our  scientific  cooks — men   with 


college  training — give  them  multiplied 
delights. 

They  studied  ingredients  and  fixed 
standards  for  them.  I  hey  compared 
countless  blends  and  methods.  Then, 
when  they  attained  the  utmost,  every 
detail  of  the  process  was  fixed  in  a 
formula.  And  the  Van  Camp  chefs 
forever  follow  that  formula  exactly. 

It  is  Now  the  Hostess'  Soup 

Now  hostesses  who  know  them  serve 
Van  Camp's  Soups  at  every  formal 
dinner — better  soups  than  Paris  ever 
served. 

Van  Camp  Soups  are  the  guest 
soups.  But  they  are  also  the  every- 
day soups.  They  cost  no  more  than 
ordinary,  ever-ready  soups. 

You  owe  yourself  a  trial  of  these 
Van  Camp  blends. 

gfe  Soups 

<^    18  Kinds 


Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Pork  and  Beans        Evaporated  Milk        Spaghetti        Peanut  Butter 

Chile  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


0f>  i«H»a3KJ> 


Van  Camp's 
Pork  and  Beans 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 
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When  tf<m  see  n  cut 

equipped  with  the 


LLOI 


MULTI 
VISION 


You  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the 
driver  is  thoroly 
satisfied,  because 
you  can't  own  a 
pair  of  Dillon 
Multi-Vision  Lens 
unless  you  are 
SATISFIED 

That's  Our  Guarantee 


? 


5 so. 
a  pair 

Any  Size 


The  Square  Path 
of  Light 


a 


sale 
everywhere 


Bigger  -  Broader  -  Better 

Safe  Driving  Light 

That  reveals  all  the  hazards  of  the  road  and 
makes  night  driving  as  safe  and  pleasant  as 
driving  in  the  daylight,  that's  our  guarantee 

EQUIP    YOUR    CAR     TODAY 


Your  dealer  has  them 


Sold  by 

Pittsburgh  Plate  Gl  ss  Company 

EAST  OF  THE  ROC; K IKS 

The    Patton    Paint    Company 

w  i  si   OF  THE  ROCKIES 

The  Dillon  Lens  &  Mfg.  Co. 

WHEELING,  \V.  \  \ 


Macedonia  during  the  period  of  occn 
pation  of  that  territory  resulted  in  tl.« 
reduction  of  the  population  by  nearfc 
100,000  and  the  death  of  some  32,00) 
inhabitants  of  hunger  and  ill-treatment 

July    26. — According    to    Tokyo    advices 
the     Japanese     Government     send-     ; 
representative  to  the  Shantung,  penin- 
sula to  conduct  a  special  investigatioi 
of    conditions     there    preparatory     t< 
negotiations  with  China  for  the  restor- 
ation of  its  sovereignty  over  the  terri- 
tory   controlled    by   Japan    under    tin 
German    peace    terms.      The    negotia- 
tions, it  is  indicated  by  officials,  will  \» 
initiated  after  ratification  of  the  Peace 
Treaty  by  the  Privy  Council,  which,  it 
is     said,     may     be     expected      before, 
September  15. 

Dispatches  from  Paris  state  that  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference decides  to  send  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Hungarian  people  advising 
them  that  if  they  eject  the  Bela  Kun 
Government,  and  institute  a  govern- 
ment with  which  the  Conference  can 
deal,  the  blockade  will  be  lifted  and 
food-relief  provided. 

July  27.— The  Supreme  Council,  says  a 
report  from  Paris,  accepts  Marshal 
Poch's  report  on  the  boundary  between  >l 
the  Poles  and  the  Lithuanians,  wherebv 
the  Poles  shall  move  into  Suvalki  and 
withdraw  to  a  line  running:  northeast 
from  Suvalki. 

July  20. — President  Wilson  sends  a  message 
to  Congress  submitting  the  draft  of  the 
proposed  treaty  with  France  under 
which  the  United  States  agrees  to 
aid  France  in  case  of  German  aggression.  1 

A    Paris  report  states   that    Austria   has 
been  granted  seven  additional  days  for  J 
the  consideration   of  the  peace  terms.  J 
August  6  will  be  the  final  day  on  which   '. 
the  Austrian  representatives  may  sub- 
mit inquiries. 

A  London  dispatch  says  that  under  plans 
being  considered  by  the  Peace  Council,  fl 
control  of  the  territory  formerly  com-  J 
prising  German  East  Africa  will  be  ! 
divided  between  Belgium  and  Great  j 
Britain. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  23. — A  report  from  Weimar  says  that 
in  order  to  determine  exactly  how  much 
property  in  Germany  is  available  for 
taxation,  the  Government  has  decided 
to  withdraw  all  current  paper  money 
which  will  be  replaced  by  bonds  or 
emergency  paper.  These  in  turn  will  be 
exchanged  for  neW  paper  money,  all  the 
old  paper  money  to  be  declared  invalid. 

July  20. — Advices  received  in  Berlin  report 
thai  disorderly  conditions  exist  in 
Strasbourg,  capital  of  Alsace.  San- 
guinary conflicts  between  the  French 
military  and  civilians  are  alleged  to 
lia\  e  occurred. 

July  27.—  According  to  a  report  from  Ber- 
lin, one  of  the  most  serious  strikes  in  the 
history  of  Upper  Silesia  lias  broken  out 
in  Kattowitz.  where  the  electric-light 
workers  nave  walked  out.  ostensibly 
owing  to  Spartacan  influence.  The  ar- 
tificial lighting  of  the  entire  province 
has  been  cut  off,  coal-mines  are  not 
operating,  and  every  industry  that  de- 
pends on  electricity  for  power  and  lighl 
IS  threatened. 

July    28. — The    Hungarian    Soviet     troops 
'meet    with   defeat    at     the  Tisza    River, 
being  thrown   back  in  disorder  by   the 
Roumanians,  says  a  Vienna  report. 

July  29.— A  Copenhagen  dispatch  states 
thai  in  order  to  be  protected,  the  people 
of  Schlcswig  ask  the  Allies  to  occupy 
their  territory  when  the  plebiscites  are 
held  to  determine  whether  they  are  to 
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agneto  Ignition 


a 


IT'S  DEPENDABLE 


Realize  the  Importance  of  Dependable  Ignition 


Your  engine  is  no  rriore  reliable  than  its  ignition  system.  The  spark 
that  fires  the  gas  gives  life.     If  it  fails,  the  engine  must  stop. 

You  must  consider  which  type  of  ignition  you  want — Magneto 
Ignition  or  battery  ignition — for  on  your  choice  depends  the  relia- 
bility as  well  as  the  efficiency  of  your  engine. 


•*** 


Installation  of  an  Eisemann 

Magneto  on  a  Motor  Truck 

The  magneto  is  the  only  depend- 
able, self-contained  unit  which 
produces  high-tension  sparks  for 
ignition — independent  of  battery 
or  coil. 


The  Magneto  is  a  sturdy,  compact, 
self-contained  device  which  generates 
the  sparking  current  within  itself. 
It  is  independent  of  lighting,  starting 
or  other  electrical  equipment.  You 
never  have  to  bother  about  it  for  it  is 
always  ready;  an  occasional  drop  of 
oil  is  all  the  attention  it  requires.  It 
works  and  keeps  on  working,  giving 
the  intensely  hot  spark  that  is  neces- 
sary for  utmost  efficiency,  as  long  as 
the  engine  itself  lasts. 

The  storage  battery  is  necessary  for 
starting  and  lighting — these  are  com- 


forts ;  but  ignition  is  an  essential — much 
more  important  than  either  starting  or 
lighting;  therefore  it  is  obvious  that 
you  should  insist  on  an  absolutely  reli- 
able ignition  system,  an  independent 
system — a  proved  system. 

You  want  your  car,  truck,  motorcycle 
or  motor-boat  to  get  there  and  back — 
always.  You  want  your  tractor  to 
plow  or  cultivate  until  its  job  is  done 
— always.  You  want  your  stationary 
engine  to  do  its  work  day  in  and  day 
out — always. 

That  is  why  you  need  the  Magneto. 


Write  for  booklet  "Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes 
A  Good   Engine  Better".     Mention  make,    model 
and  year  of  your  car,  tractor,  truck,  etc. 


MAGNETO   MANUFACTURERS,   110  West  40th   Street,   New  York 


SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO 
The  Berling  Magneto 


THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CO. 
The  Eisemann  Magneto 


AMERICAN    BOSCH    MAGNETO  CORP. 
The  Bosch  Magneto 

THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO 
Simms  Magnetos 
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Ken  nil  worth  Inn 
Biltmore.  N.C. 


'ilenl 
SI-WEL-CLO 


MANY  large  hotels  and 
apartment  houses  have 
discarded  the  noisy  flushing 
water  closet. 

We  have  been  able  to  show 
them  how  they  could  better 
serve  their  public  by  using  the 
silent  Si-wel-clo. 

The  Si-wel-clo  closet   incorpo- 
rates  all   the  good  mechanical 
features  a  water   closet  should 
have  and  adds  that  of  extraordinary  quiet 
operation. 

The  Si-wel-clo  is  only  one  item  of 
The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

"Tepeco"  All-Clay  Plumbing 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  beautiful,  practical  and  per- 
manent. How  permanent  can  only  be  reali;ed  after 
experience  with  other  kinds. 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain,  solid 
and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not  readily  cling  to  its 
glistening  white  surface,  nor  will  that  surface  be 
worn  away  by  scouring.  With  time,  inferior  ma- 
terials will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will  ad- 
here, the  appearance  become  uninviting — the 
piece  lose  its  usefulness. 

Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be  ot 
"Tepeco"  ware.    A  wise  investment — a  beautiful 

If  you  intend  to  build  or  renovate  your 
bathroom  be  sure  to  write  for  our  instruc- 
tive    book,     "Bathrooms    of    Character." 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 

Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  All -Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures 


remain  under  German  rule  or  to  become 
united  with  Denmark. 

Alexander  Garbai,  President  of  the  Hun- 
garian Soviet  Government,  according 
to  a  Geneva  dispatch,  commits  suieidi 
in  the  Assembly  Building  at  Budapest. 
after  delivering  a  speech  against  the 
Soviet  and  Communist  supporters  and 
accusing  Bela  Kim,  the  Soviet  leader,  of 
forcing  the  nation  to  ruin. 

The  Hungarian  People's  Commissaries, 
says  a  report  from  Berlin,  visit  the 
Allied  representative  at  Budapest  and 
propose  negotiations  for  the  peaceful 
resignation  of  the  Soviet  and  the  forma- 
tion of  a  new  government. 

A  London  report  says  that  in  connection 
with  the  recent  Allied  warning  to  Beia 
Kun,  the  Hungarian  Communist  leader. 
arrangements  have  been  made  for  I 
Franco-Serbian  advance  into  Hungary. 
in  case  the  Allied  demands  are  not 
complied  with. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  23. — A  London  dispatch  says  that 
Nikolai  Lenine,  Bolshevik  Premier, 
sends  a  delegation  to  Kishinef,  with  an 
offer  of  peace  to  the  commander  of  the 
Roumanian  troops.  Lenine  offers  to 
cede  Bessarabia-  to  Roumania  on  con- 
dition that  Roumania  shall  prohibit 
Ukrainian  citizens  and  bands  of  Admiral 
Kolehak  from  crossing  the  Roumanian 
frontier. 

July  24. — A  wireless  report,  received  by  the 
military  attache  of  the  Russian  Emha»y 
at  Washington,  says  that  hunger, 
unrest,  and  disease  had  created  an 
acute  situation  in  Bolshevik  territory, 
dissatisfaction  and  irritation  among  the 
workingmen  having  reached  the  highest 
point.  The  plants  in  Moscow  are  on 
strike,  and  the  motto  of  the  movement 
is  "down  with  the  Soviets.'" 

According  to  London  advices,  a  mutiny- 
breaks  out  among  the  Russian  anti- 
Bolshevik  troops  on  the  Onega  front, 
northeast  of  Petrograd.  following  the 
capture  of  Onega  by  Trotzky's  army. 

July  25. — A  dispatch  from  Washington 
relates  that  President  Wilson  informs 
the  Senate  that  the  presence  of  American 
troops  in  Siberia  is  a  vital  element  in  the 
restoration  of  trairic  on  the  Siberian  rail- 
way, and  that  Siberia  can  be  protected 
from  a  further  period  of  chaos  and 
anarchy  only  by  keeping  this  railroad 
open  for  the  transportation  of  the  prime 
necessities  of  life  for  which  the  people 
then  are  looking  to  the  United  States 
and  the  Allies. 

July  27. — General  Petlura.  the  Ukrainian 
anti-Bolshevik  leader,  sends  a  mission 
to  Poland  to  discuss  cooperation  in 
fighting  the  Bolsheviki  and  driving 
them  out  of  the  Ukraine,  says  a  Vienna 
report. 

.Inly  28.-  A  Copenhagen  report  states 
that  the  Polish  advance  into  Galicia 
results  in  the  occupation  of  all  Galicia 
up  to  the  River  Zbrucz.  It  is  said  that 
the  Poles  have  taken  6,500  prisoners, 
4'  guns,  and  vast  quantities  of  other 
material. 

FOREIGN 

July  23. — Official  dispatches  from  Mexico 
City  attempt  to  place  the  responsibility 

for  the  recent  deaths  of  American  sailors 
largely  upon  the  men  killed.  One  of 
the  dispatches  states  that  the  sailors 
went  up  the  river  to  Tamesi  into  rebel 
territory. 

('.real  Britain  names  II.  A.  L.  Fisher. 
President  of  the  British  Board  of  Edu- 
cation,    Ambassador     to     the     United 

Stales. 

Announcements  from  Mexico  reach  Wash- 
ington to  the  effect  that  Villa  and  An- 


geles  have  disbanded  their  revolutionarj 
forces  and  thai  FeHx  Diaz,  another  rev- 
olutionist, has  abandoned  his  campaign 
against  the  Carranza  Government. 

July24.  Reports  from  San  Salvador  state 
that  Mio  Government  <>r  Honduras  by 
prompt  action  has  prevented  the 
threatened  revolution  in  thai  country. 

July  25.  A  Paris  report  stales  thai  the 
French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  following 
complaints  as  to  the  rough  treatmenl 

which  French  colored  soldiers  are  alleged 

to  have  received  from  the  American 
military  police  in  French  ports,  adopts 
a  resolution  "solemnly  affirming  the 
absolute  equality  of  all  men  without 
distinction   of   race  or   color,   and    their 

righl  to  the  benefil  and  protection  <>r  all 

the  laws  of  the  country." 

Croatian  troops,  says  a  Paris  report,  have 
rebelled  and  proclaimed  an  independent 
Croatian  Republic. 

A  radio  dispatch  to  Washington  from  the 
commander  of  the  United  States  ship 
Topeka  states  that  President  Carranza 
has  issued  special  instructions  to  tlie 
Mexican  military  authorities  to  make 
every  effort  to  find  the  bandits  who,  on 
July  G,  held  up  and  robbed  the  crew  of 
the  United   States   ship    Wyoming. 

London  reports  that  the  coal  strike  in 
England,    involving    approximately    a 

quarter  of  a  million  men,  has  been  set- 
tled, and  the  order  forbidding  the  ex- 
port of  coal  withdrawn.  The  miners 
were  assured  by  the  Government  of  an 
advance  in  wages  sufficient  to  overcome 
the  reduction  brought  about  by  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  hours  of  work. 

July  26.— The  death  of  Sir  Edward  John 
Poy  nter,  president  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  England,  is  reported  from  London. 

Julv  28. — The  British  House  of  Commons 
votes  a  loan  of  $30,000,000  for  irriga- 
tion, railway  construction,  and  the 
development  of  300,000  acres  of  land 
for  the  raising  of  cotton  in  the  Sudan, 
according  to  a  London  dispatch.  The 
main  purpose  of  the  measure  is  to  pro- 
mote African  cotton  cultivation  in  order 
to  render  Lancashire  less  dependent  on 
the  United  States  for  cotton. 

A  San  Salvador  report  states  that  a  new 
revolutionary  movement  has  broken 
out  in  Honduras,  headed  by  Gen.  Lopez 
Gutierrez,  a  presidential  candidate. 

July  29. — A  wireless  dispatch  from  Moseow 
to  London  reports  that  a  Bolshevik 
rising  has  taken  place  in  Bulgaria,  in 
the  garrison  town  of  Amboli,  where  the 
garrison  is  said  to  have  joined  the 
revolutionists. 


DOMESTIC 

July  23. — A  London  report  states  that  the 
Prince  of  Wales  will  visit  the  United 
States  in  the  near  future  as  a  guest 
of  the  American  Government.  King 
( i  eorge  on  behalf  of  the  Prince  has 
accepted  an  invitation  sent  the  Prince 
by  President  Wilson  to  visit  the 
President  at  Washington. 

War-time  prohibition  is  held  valid  under 
the  Constitution  in  a  decision  by 
.Judge  Chatfield,  of  Brooklyn,  filed  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

July  24. — The  first  air  strike  the  country 
has  known  is  declared  by  twenty-five 
mail-airplane  pilots  as  a  protest  against 
the  discharge  of  two  of  their  number, 
who  are  said  to  have  refused  to  fly  in 
weather  they  considered  dangerous  for 
any  machine. 

A  House  Committee,  investigating  the 
War  Department,  presents  a  resolution 
to  the  House  requesting  that  depart- 
ment to  place  on  sale  immediately  large 
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There  is  no 
Economy  in 
Cheap  Roofing 

When  you  buy  ready-roofing  remember  that  the 
first  cost  of  low-priced  roofing  is  not  the  only 
cost.  There  will  be  also  the  cost  of  up-keep  and 
the  cost  of  an  entirely  new  roof  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years.  Don't  give  experience  the  opportu- 
nity to  teach  you  that  there  is  no  economy  in  the  purchase 
of  cheap  roofing  for  industrial  plants,  residences,  or  other 
buildings  of  a  permanent  charater. 

You  exercise  true  economy  when  you  buy 

RU-BER-OID 

ROOFING 

Ru-ber-oid  is  made  and  sold  to  meet  a  standard  of  quality, 
not  a  standard  of  price.  As  a  result  many  Ru-ber-oid 
roofs  have  lasted  26  years  and  the  limit  of  their  endurance 
is  yet  to  be  found.     The  cost   of  up-keep  is   negligible. 

One  large  user  of  Ru-ber-oid  said  recently,  "You  can  put 
on  a  Ru-ber-oid  roof  and  forget  it."  Certainly,  if  any  roof 
can  be  safely  forgotten,  it  is  one  co-vered  with  Ru-ber-oid. 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  matter  of  roofing  send  for  a 
copy  of  "Roofing  Facts  Worth  Knowing."  You  will 
find  this  booklet  worth  reading. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

WOOLWORTH    BLDG..    N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  NEW    YORK  BOSTON 

There  is  but  One  Ru-ber-oid 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  Makes  It 


o^ 


^g 
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Send  for  a  copy  of 
this  hook.  It  will 
tell  you  many  in- 
teresting things 
ii  bout  roofing. 
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In  Peace  and  War  Use 

ALLEN'S  FOOT  EASE 

A  prominent  British  Government  officer,  i 
'in  a  speech  about  the  war  to  a  large  body  <>t'$ 
(business  men  in  X.  Y.  City  recently  said, 
("After  the  tired  soldier  lias  returned  from  a< 
'12  mile  tram)),  with  swollen  and  aching  feet, 
Jis  there  a  mother,  who.  if  she  knew,  wouldS 
>not  go  out  and  jret  some  Foot-Ease  to  send  !<><> 
dier  hoy'.'" 

People  everywhere  should  realize  the  cpm- 
I fort  derived  from  Allen's  Foot-Ease";  the  anti-5 
> septic,  healing  powder  to  I"'  shaken  into  the? 
> shoes.  It  takes  the  friction  from  the  shoes 
'and  gives  instant  relief  to  tired,  achingA 
(swollen,  tender  feet,  coins,  bunions,  blisters; 
>and  callouses. 

The  Plattsbty'g  Gamp  Manual  advises  all( 
'men  in  training  to  shake  Foot-Ease  in  thein 
>Shoes  each  moining.  Try  it  yourself  and  if^ 
[you  have  a  son,  brother  or  friend  in  the  army 
tor  navy,  why  not  mail  him  a  package  now. 
,Sold  by  drug  and  dep't  .-tores  everywhere. 


CONOMY 

len&wdM&EUSES 


insure   maximum  safety  ana   minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  tin-  fire  and  accident  hazards  oi 
overloads  and  short  <  ircuits.     An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    rr- 
-^tor,'-    .i    blown    Economy    Rise    to    its 
original  efficiency.    The  Economy  is  the 

pioneer  renewable  fie.      A- ipareri  «nh 

ill"  u-eof  one-time  fuses.itcuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  cost--  approximately  8or,'&. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sol.  matmfacturrrfof  "  A  l;Kl.i:ss,'—tlii  Non- 

/.'.  nrtrahte  /•',<«.  mtli  tin  Inn'  ,    Uuarantted 

l„il„;,t„, 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  al  Montreal 


FOK  MEN  WHO  THINK   AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect."  by  (has.  Fer;u-on. 
Funk  Sc  Wagnalla  Company.     Publishers,    New  York 


Wise  Folks - 


-Say   LUDEN.'S 

when  they  want 

Quick  Relief 

for  the  Throat 
and  Nose- 


in  the 

Luden 
Yellow  Package 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
COUCH 
DROPS 


stores   of   surplus   army   food    to   keep 
these  supplies* from  spoiling. 

A  joint  resolution  is  introduced  in  Con- 
gress providing  for  the  expenditure  of 
s.-,.(XM).(KM)  in  an  organized  effort  to 
discover  the  Spanish  influenza  germ. 

July  25. — President  Wilson  issues  a  procla- 
mation attributing  t  lie  state  of  domestic 
violence  in  Mexico  to  arms  and  am- 
munition procured  in  the  United  states 
in  violation  of  an  embargo  established 
some  time  ago.  Officers  and  men  of 
the  United  Stales  Army  are  called 
upon  to  aid  the  Federal  officials  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  embargo  and  bring- 
ing violators  to  trial. 

Passport  restrictions  which  have  prevailed 

since  the  beginning  of  the  war  are  lifted 
by  tlie  state  Department. 

July  2G. — The  strike  of  the  International 
Seamen's  Union,  which  has  tied  up 
shipping  in  New  York  for  eighteen  days, 
comes  to  an  end  after  the  strikers  have 
gained  an  increase  of  approximately 
nfteen  per  cent. 

July  27. — The  repeal  of  the  tax  on  ice-cream 
and  soft  drinks  is  agreed  to  by  the 
House  upon  the  passage  of  a  resolution 
introduced  by  Representative  Fordney, 
of  Michigan. 

The  recent  race-riots  in  Washington  are 
at  an  end.  and  the  2,000  regular  troops 
brought  there  to  preserve  order  are 
withdrawn. 

Pace-riots  take  place  in  the  negro  district 
of  Chicago,  resulting  in  the  drowning  of 
one  negro  and  the  reported  drowning 
of  a  white  man. 

July  28. — A  renewal  of  the  race-riots  in 
Chicago  is  reported;  in  which  seven  per- 
sons are  killed  and  more  than  two  score 
wounded.  In  response  to  a  call  from 
Mayor  Thompson,  four  regiment!  of 
National  Guardsmen  are  being  mobil- 
ized to  quell  the  outbreaks. 

The  Woman  Suffrage  Amendment  has 
been  ratified  by  both  houses  of  the 
legislature  of  Arkansas. 

July  29. — Race-rioting  still  continues  in 
Chicago.  Unofficial  estimates  place  the 
total  number  of  dead  at  thirty-two  and 
wounded  at  five  hundred. 

The  street-car  employees  of  the  surface 
and  elevated  lines  in  Chicago  go  out  on 
strike,  demanding  higher  wages.  Both 
transportation  systems  are  completely 

tied  up. 


Instruction  for  the  Young. — Yells  from 
the  nursery  brought  the  mother,  who  found 
baby  gleefully   pulling  Billy's  curls. 

"  Never  mind,  darling,"  she  comforted. 
"  Baby  doesn't  know  how  it  hurts." 

llalf-an-hour  later  wild  shrieks  from 
the  baby  made  her  run  again  to  the 
nursery. 

"  Why.  Billy,"  she  cried,  "what  is  the 
matter  with  baby? 

"  Nothing,  mother,"  said  Billy,  calmly; 
"  only  now  he  knows." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Line  on  Solomon. — "How  did  Solo- 
mon gel  his  great  reputation  for  wisdom?  " 
queried  Mr.  Meekton's  wife. 

"Oh,  I  am  sure,  Henrietta,  it  was  not 
through  anything  he  thought  up  for  him- 
self. You  know  he  had  a  great  many 
wives  and  lie  probably  listened  carefully 
to  all  their  advice."  The  Watchman- 
E. en  miner  [Philadelphia  I. 


She  Was  Scotch. —  TRAMP —  "  Could  you 
give  me  tuppence  for  a  bed,  lady?  " 

S.wnv's  Wife    -"  Yes,  bring  it   in!  " 
—  The  Register. 


"Where's 

My  Pencil?" 

TTOW  many  times  have  you  asked 
*-  ■*■  that  question?  Yet  have  you  ever 
really  found  your  pencil?  One  that  feels 
chummy  and  friendly  to  your  hand  and 
your  task — that  eases  and  quickens  your 
work,  causing  less  fatigue? 

You  can  find  this  pencil.  Our  unusual 
little  booklet  "Finding  Your  Pencil" 
will  tell  you  how.  It  contains  personal 
information  about  how  to  lighten  your 
work  by  using  the  correct 


"the  master  dnawind  pencil' 

Write  for  it  today.     Booklet  No.  41-J 

Send  15c  for  full  length  samples  worth 
double  the  money,  telling  us  what  work 
you  do  and  M«Ie  In  ¥ Mf  ¥  p  A  T^|  C 
your  deal-  *  /^J&^iS 

er's   name.  *A    or  preference  --  - 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co. 

Established  1827 

Pencil  \/\/  Jersey  City, 

Department  xS\2S\  New  Jersey 

Canadian   Distributors 

A.   R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

Toronto,  Ontario 

There   is   a  Dixon-quality    Pencil,   Crayon 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.    Williams,    Inc.,  538  West  27th  St.,  New  York 


ECK 


INT 


FOR    PAINTING    TRUCKS.    WAGONS,  AND 

FARM    IMPLEMENTS 
Porches,  floon   an.l    wall-   too.  I'.  S.  X. 

Deck  Paint  &ivts  longest  service.  Dri«^ 
hard  overnight  ami  withstands  the 
st'wrrsi   weather  conditions.     It"   you 

don't  know  who  sells  it  in  your  (own 
write  u--. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


1DRIES 
HARD) 

PVERNICHT 
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Work 
for good 
roads  • 


y'OUR  big  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  are  the  right 
kind  of  tires  for  this  rough,  mountainous  country.  Bar  T  Bar 
Ranch  votes  for  them  because  they  have  saved  us  hauling  time, 
have  practically  sfopped  truck  repairs  which  were  considerable  on 
solid  tires,  have  given  twice  as  much  mileage  as  the  solids  on 
rocky  trails  and  have  cut  gasoline  consumption  almost  in  half. 
They  actually  enable  us  to  carry  feed  to  cattle  on  the  range  with  our 
truck. '  '—Charles  L.  Chilsoy,  of  Bar  T  Bar  Ranch,  Pay  son,  Arizona. 


AFTER  using  various  methods  of  cross- 
•  country  hauling,  beginning  with  pack 
mules,  this  big  Arizona  ranch  has  adopted 
Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires. 

The  Bar  T  Bar  Ranch  truck  formerly  had 
difficulty  in  navigating  mire-bottomed  wash- 
outs and  steep  mountain  grades  because  it 
came  shod  with  solid  tires. 

But  since  these  were  replaced  with  the  tractive, 
cushioning  Goodyear  Cords,  the  truck  has 
traveled  at  a  good  rate  over  rough  up-and- 
down  trails,  has  forded  streams  with  moderate 
effort  and  has  even  carried  feed  to  cattle  on 
the  range. 

Now  the  hauling  time  for  the  127-mile  round 
trip  to  Phoenix  is  10  hours,   whereas  it  for- 


merly amounted  to  13  hours  on  the  solid  tires. 

Although  doing  considerably  more  hauling, 
the  truck  has  not  been  laid  up  a  single  day 
for  repairs  since  the  smooth-going  Goodyear 
Cords  were  applied. 

When  constantly  racked  on  solids,  a  day  of 
each  week  was  required  for  overhauling. 

On  the  pneumatics,  a  gallon  of  gasoline  lasts 
7  miles,  whereas,  on  the  solid  tires,  this  quan- 
tity was  exhausted  in  3  3/2  to  4  miles. 

It  may  be  said,  then,  that  Bar  T  Bar  Ranch 
has  discovered  several  of  the  reasons  why  the 
pioneer  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck 
Tires  are  being  adopted  broadly  for  ranch 
and  farm  transport. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OLK   SHORTAGE   OF  COAL  AND 

EUROPE'S   DEM  WDS  ON 

US  FOR  COAL 

THAT  coal  will  be  dear,  and  yet  more 
dear,  this  coming  winter,  has  already 
>  called  to  the  attention  of  householders: 
dealers  everywhere  have  been  saying;  "Buy 
your  coal  now."  One  reason  assigned  for 
the  shortage  is  an  exodus  of  miners  to 
Europe,  following  the  end  of  the  war.  min- 
ers wishing  to  see  relatives  whom  they  have 
not  seen,  and  often  have  not  heard  from  in 
all  the  war-years.  More  importanl  than 
this  exodus,  however,  is  said  to  he  the  facl 
thai  operators  have  not  been  producing 
household  coal  at  the  capacity  which  was 
possible.  Before  the  war  the  small  sizes  of 
coal.  "  huclcvneat  *'  and  1  lie  like,  were  easily 
disposed  of  to  factories,  ocean  liners,  to  any 
one  of  a  dozen  sources  of  consumption,  hut 
now  the  small  sizes  are  "backing  up,"  SO 
that  there  is  an  overabundance  of  small 
sizes,  the  almost  dust  coal,  and  a  shortage 
of  larger  coal  suitable  for  domestic  use. 
the  mining  of  which  has  not  gone  on  with 
the  usual  resultant  output. 

Household  coal  is  not  as  accessible  as 
formerly.  The  days  of  easy  mining  are 
declared  to  he  over.  Taking  coal  out  of 
ground  deep  down  has  become  costly,  espe- 
cially since  wap's  have  increased.  Further- 
more, labor  even  at  high  prices  is  not  as  effi- 
cient as  labor  at  low  prices.  The  men  are 
not  producing  nearly  the  amount  of  coal  per 
man  that  they  did  some  years  ago.  In  some 
cases  men  have  refused  to  work  more  than 
three  or  four  days  a  week.  Such  a  condition 
inevitably  makes  for  a  coal-shortage. 

These  are  conditions  here  as  to  anthracite 
coal,  but  that  is  a  small  part  of  the  condi- 
tion that  confronts  the  country.  Heavy 
demands  will  he  made  on  such  supplies  as 
we  can  produce  of  bituminous,  or  soft.  coal. 
Of  anthracite,  we  have  exported  compara- 
tively little  (in  1911,  only  3,550.000  tons). 
From  Europe  are  coming  heavy  demands 
for  our  soft  coal,  owing  to  shortages  over 
there.      Farlv  in  July  the  British  shortage 


became  the  subject  of  comment  by  Barclays 

Bank,  which  said: 

"It  would  lie  difficult  to  exaggerate  the 
gravity  of  the  present  position  of  the  coal 
trade  of  tin  United  Kingdom.  There  was 
never  a  period  when  an  unlimited  produc- 
tion of  coal  was  so  necessary  in  the  national 
interest.  We  could  to-day  dispose  of 
double  the  quantity  of  coal  produced  in 
British  coal-mines  before  the  war.  Both 
our  home  and  foreign  markets  are  depleted, 
while  on  the  Continent  the  scarcity  is  so 
acute  as  to  paralyze  manufacturing  and 
transport  enterprize  in  every  direction  and. 
therefore,  to  impede  very  seriously  the  task 
of  economic  reconstruction.  But  instead 
of  a  greater,  we  have  in  this  country  at  the 
present  moment  a  lower  rate  of  production 
than  in  any  year  since  1901,  comparison 
with  1913  showing  a  decrease  of  about 
70,000,000  tons. 

"With  the  coming  into  force  on  July  15 
of  the  shorter  working-day,  there  is  great 
peril  of  a  still  further  reduction  and  of  an 
annual  approximate  outpu1  at  the  rate  of 
little  more  than  200,000,000  tons  as  com- 
pared with  287,000,000  tons  in  the  last 
complete  peace  year.  It  is  only  natural 
that  this  heavy  loss  of  production  should 
have  been  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  coal,  but  the  variations  in  the 
prices  of  coal,  particularly  for  export,  are 
usually  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  variations  in 
the  margins  between  supply  and  demand. 

"Under  conditions  of  scarcity  the  in- 
crease in  price  is  far  more  than  proportion- 
ate to  the  percentage  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  coal,  but  this  inequality  has  been  enor- 
mously accentuated  by  the  abnormal  con- 
ditions created  by  the  war,  and  in  the  ex- 
port market  the  prices  to-day  average  from 
three  to  four  times  those  current  in  the  first 
half  of  1914. 

"Every  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom 
is  suffering  in  varying  degrees  from  shortage 
and  price  evils,  and  Ave  are  prevented  from 
regarding  the  immediate  future  with  any 
other  sentiment  than  that  of  alarm  because 
we  are  faced  with  a  still  greater  shortage  in 
the  supply  of  coal  and  with  a  still  greater 
increase  in  its  price. 

"The  most  serious  aspect  of  the  national- 
ization of  the  coal-mines  would  be  the  pos- 
sibility that  this — by  far  the  most  essential 
and  important  of  our  industries     might  be 


exploited  for  tin-  benefit  of  about  1.000,000 

souls    out    of    a    population    of    4ti.U<)0.(K)(). 

Not  only  mighl  it  he  exploited  for  the  bene- 
fit of  one  section  of  the  community  alone, 
but  to  the  very  grave  detriment  of  the 
whole  remaining  population.  Coal  enters 
into  every  phase  of  industrial  activity  and 
any  excessive  increase  in  its  cost  would 
seriously  affect  production,  and  by  preju- 
dicing export^  create  unemployment. 

.Moreover,  in  value,  coal,  before  the 
war.  formed  Sl2  per  cent,  of  our  total  ex- 
ports and  any  restriction  in  output  there- 
fore affects  the  whole  of  our  foreign-trade 
machinery.  In  weighl  coal  formed  75  per 
cent,  of  our  total  exports.  This  fact  mate- 
rially reduced  the  cost  of  living  because  our 
ships  were  able  to  sail  from  home  ports  with 
cargoes  of  coal  and  return  with  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  thus  saving  considerably 
on  the  freight  which  would  have  accrued 
to  these  essentials  if  ships  had  been  com- 
pelled to  go  out  in  ballast. 

"In  short,  the  coal  industry  forms  so 
\ital  a  portion  of  our  complex  industrial 
organization  that  no  steps  which  affect  it 
should  be  taken  without  stringent  precau- 
tions against  possible  prejudicial  effects, 
and  nothing  in  the  nature  of  an  opportunist 
policy  should  for  one  instant  he  tolerated. 
It  is  on  this  question  of  its  vital  and  per- 
manent importance  to  the  nation  that  the 
plea  for  nationalization  is  largely  based, 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  every 
such  argument  applies  with  equal  or  greater 
force  against  anything  even  approaching 
syndicalism." 

That  the  United  States  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  up  for  this  coal  shortage  in 
Europe,  was  indicated  in  a  report  made  to 
our  Washington  Bureau  of  Mines  by 
George  S.  Bice,  chief  mining-engineer  of 
the  bureau.  Mr.  Kice  had  just  returned 
to  Washington  after  several  months  spent 
in  Europe,  with  gloomy  tidings  of  the 
entire  coal  situation  there.  \n  discussing 
the  effect  of  shortening  hours  of  labor  in 
England,  Mr.  Rice  quoted  Sir  Auckland 
(leddes  as  calling  to  the  attention  of  t In- 
House  of  Commons  that  during  the 
next  year,  under  this  change,  the  pro- 
duction of  coal  would  be  lessened  by  70.- 
000.000   tons,   which    has  been    practically 
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BTOCK-MAHKET   MOVEMENTS    FROM   OCTOBER,    1917,   TO  JULY,    l!)l!». 

in  the  above  diagram,  reproduced  from  the  \i«   Y"ork  Times  Annalist,  the  heavj   black  area  shows  tin-  high   and   low  average  prices  for  twenty- 
live    Industrials;    the    while    area    (lie    corresponding    Dgures    lor  twenty^flve  rails       'Phi-    narrow    black   line  gives  Ihi'  closing   average  price   of   llfly 

slocks        half  Industrials,  half  rails. 
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England's  export  trade,  and  that  reduced 
out  put  and  increase  <>i'  wages  would  mean 
a  cost  of  $1.0(>  more  per  ton,  as  alto- 
gether an  increase  of  more  than  •1200, ()()(),- 
000.  The  total  British  coal  exports  in  1913 
were  77.000,000  tons.  H'  the  restrictions 
on  consumption  wore  removed,  tins  would 
leave  only  7,000,000  tons  for  export,  and 
France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Spain 
have  largely  been  dependent  on  Great 
Britain  for  fuel.     Mr.  Bice  said  further: 

"France  will  be  particularly  hit  by  the 
conditions  prevailing  in  Greal  Britain  from 
whom  she  received  in    1913  nearly   13,000,- 

000  tons  of  coal.     Altogether,  before  the 

war.  she  consumed  62,000,000  tons  and 
imported  from  different  countries  21,000,- 
001)  tons  of  coke  and  briquets.  The  mines 
destroyed  by  the  Germans  produced  20,- 
000,000  tons  of  coal  in  prewar  times  and 
at  least  two-thirds  of  the  destruction  was 
systematic,  wanton,  and  without  military 
necessity. 

"It  is  estimated  by  French  engineers 
that  it  will  take  from  two  to  rive  years  to 
restore  the  broken  shaft-linings  and  to  un- 
water  the  mines  and  rebuild  the  surface 
plants,  and  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
completely  restore  the  production  rate  of 
those  mines.  The  taking  over  by  France 
of  its  former  provinces  of  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine and  its  occupation  of  the  Sarre  dis- 
trict have,  however,  altered  the  fuel  needs 
of  France.  Of  the  great  Allied  nations, 
Italy  is  in  the  worst  situation  regarding  fuel. 
In  1913  it  produced  less  than  three-quarters 
of  a  million  tons  of  coal  and  imported  from 
Great  Britain  that  year  10,000,000  tons. 

'To  sum  up  the  situation,  western  and 
southern  Europe  is  badly  in  need  of  coal. 
Heretofore,  the  deficiencies  in  the  different 
countries,  amounting  to  50,000,000  tons  a 
year,  were  supplied  by  Great  Britain,  which 
now  faces  a  loss  of  its  export  business 
through  reduction  in  its  coal-production. 
In  the  course  of  the  wrar  Great  Britain  in- 
stituted certain  restrictions  in  the  use  of 
coal.  If  the  restrictions  are  removed,  Great 
Britain  will  have  but  7,000,000  tons  of  coal 
for  export  during  the  coming  year.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  these  restrictions  are  main- 
tained, according  to  the  parliamentary 
commission,  there  will  be  28,000,000  tons 
for  export  purposes.  If  all  this  coal  were 
shipped  to  western  and  southern  Europe,  it 
would  leave  a  deficiency  of  more  than  25,- 
000,000  tons,  without  considering  the  14,- 
000,000  tons  which  in  1913  Great  Britain 
supplied  for  other  parts  of  the  world. 
There  is  thus  a  total  deficit  at  this  time 
of  approximately  40,000,000  tons  a  year, 
which,  if  it  is  to  be  supplied  at  all,  can 
only  be  supplied  by  America,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Westphalia  and  Belgium  are 
unable  to  materially  increase  production." 

It  is  conditions  such  as  these  that  have 
led  authorities  on  the  subject  to  believe 
that  the  United  States  is  destined  to  be- 
come the  world's  leading  coal-exporting  na- 
tion. Great  Britain,  according  to  recent  es- 
timates, will  produce  only  217,000,000  tons 
during  the  coming  year,  as  compared  with 
287,000,000  tons  in  1913,  the  last  prewar 
year.  With  home  consumption  on  a  pre- 
war basis,  in  the  opinion  of  a  writer  in  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  "little,  if  any  coal,  will 
be  left  for  export."  Germany,  prior  to  the 
war,  exported  35,000,000  tons,  but  under 
the  terms  of  the  Peace  Treaty  has  lost  a 
considerable  portion  of  her  coal  lands,  and, 
aside  from  the  amount  that  she  must  sup- 
ply to  France,  "will  probably  have  none 
to  spare  for  export  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  occupied  territory."  Further  impor- 
tant facts  are  cited  by  this  writer: 

"According  to  import  figures  for  1913, 
Continental  Europe  alone  used  in  that  year 
about  50,000,000  tons,  for  which  it  de- 
pended upon  England.  Of  that  amount, 
France  took  20,000,000  tons:  Italy,  9,650,- 
000  tons;  Sweden,  4,560,000  tons;  Nor- 
way, 2,300,000  tons;  Spain,  3,650,000  tons; 
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WHEN  in  the  course  of  business  events  it  be- 
comes necessary  for  a  business  man  to  broaden 
his  field  of  endeavor,  he  not  infrequently  finds 
that  he  must  broaden  his  banking  facilities  also. 

WHEN  your  business  reaches  that  point,  you  may  well  consider 
the  completeness  of  financial  service  afforded  by  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  16  Wall  Street  and  Fifth  Ave.  and  42d  St.,  New  York. 

BANKING  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  place  your  business  account  with  us  you  have 
the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  your  largest  business  require- 
ments can  be  met  and  your  varied  banking  needs  be  satisfied 
to  the  smallest  detail.  As  a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  the  Bankers  Trust  Company  offers  you  all  of  the 
advantages  of  the  best  commercial  banks  besides  the  advan- 
tages of  complete  trust  company  service. 

FOREIGN  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Foreign  Depart- 
ment you  take  advantage  of 

the  best  existing  world-wide  banking  facilities 

because  we  are  co-operating  with  hundreds  of  great  banks 
in  all  civilized  parts  of  the  world.  You  can  make  use  of 
our  service,  for  example,  for 

—  transferring  funds  by  telegraph  or  cable 

— issuing  travellers*  credits  in  dollars  and  pounds  sterling 

—buying  and  selling  foreign  monies 

— collecting  of  foreign  coupons 

—securing  credit  information  and  reports  on  trade  conditions 

—issuing  documentary  credits  payable  in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— financing  imports  and  exports. 

BOND  DEPARTMENT 

WHEN  you  become  a  customer  of  our  Bond  Department 
you  will  have  the  investment  experience  of  the  Bankers 
Trust  Company  at  your  service.  Our  officers  will  be  glad 
to  review  your  lists  of  investments  and  advise  you  that  they 
may  be  suited  to  your  needs  and  sufficiently  diversified. 
Because  it  is  our  policy  to  offer  to  our  customers  only  such 
securities  as  we  are  willing  to  include  in  our  own  invest- 
ments, you  will  find  in  our  current  offerings — sent  to  you 
on  request — a  carefully  selected  list  of  securities  which  we 
are  buying  for  our  own  account. 

Bankers  Trust 


Downtown 
Office: 

16  Wall 
Street 

New  York 


Company 

Member  Federal  Reserve  System 


AstorTrust 

Office: 

5thAvenue  as 

42nd  Street 

New  York 
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Monthly  Dividends 

and  Monthly 
Earning  Statements 

The  monthly  dividends  paid  to 
Preferred  Stockholders  of  Cities 
Service  Company  provide  a  conve- 
nient and  regular  income  safeguarded 
1>\  earnings. 

Five  Times  Over  Preferred 

Stock    Dividend 

Requirements 

The  statements  of  earnings  mailed  to 
stockholders  monthly  enable  inves- 
tors to  keep  in  constant  touch  with 
the  financial  progress  of  the  Company. 

Send  for 
Preferred  Stock  Circular  LD-3 

Henry  L.  Qoherty 
&  Company 

bond  department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 
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Preparing 
to  Invest 

Whether  or  not  you  can  in- 
vest in  securities  right  now,  it 
will  be  worth  while  to  have 
your  name  on  our  mailing  list. 

Some  of  our  offerings  may 
reach  you  just  when  you  have 
the  money  to  invest. 

Apply  now,  and  ask  for 
Booklet  D-9,  "  Odd  Lot  Investment" 

,  John  Muir  &  Co. 

*^  SPECIALISTS    IN  ^ 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway,  N.V 
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Industrial  Bond 
Issues 

WE  purchase  outright  for  cash 
first  mortgage  bond  issues  of 
nmly  estab'ished  manufactur- 
ing and  mercantile  corporations,  with 
steady  and  sufficient  earnings,  in 
amounts  of  $500,000  upward.  No  stock 
or  promotional  issues.  An  inquiry  will 
bring  an  explanation  of  the  Straus 
Plan  of  financing. 

SWSTRAUS&CO. 


NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Bldg. 

BRANCH  OFFICES 
Detroit      Minneapolis      San  Francisco 

Thirty-seven  Years  Without  Loss 
to  Any  Investor 
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High  Class  City  Loans 

ured  l>y  fir^t  mortgage  on  hieli  class  City 
property.  Amounts  $500  to  $10,000.    Semi 
annual  Interest.    We  have  loaned  $3,000,000 
without  loss  to  investors.  Write  for  literature. 

Aurcliut-Swanson  Co.,  Inc.       Capital  $500,000.00 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City.  Okla. 


Mediterranean  countries,  3.500,000  tons; 
Denmark.  3,030,000  tons;  Holland.  2,010.- 
000  tons,  and  Portugal  1,360,000  tons. 
In  thai  year,  also.  Great  Britain  sent  about 
9,000,000  tons  to  South  America,  and 
."). 000,000  tons  to  other  parts  of  the  world. 
In  addition  to  the  20.000.000  tons  im- 
ported, the  mines  in  the  Calais  district  in 
France,  which  have  since  been  destroyed. 
yielded  an  annual  output  of  20.000.000  tons, 
so  that  the  total  French  deficit  may  be  40.- 
080,000  tons.  The  taking  over  of  the  mines 
in  the  Sarre  Valley  may  give  France  an  addi- 
tional 12.000.000  tons,  but  a  large  propor- 
tion of  this  will  be  absorbed  locally  and  will 
therefore  not  offset  any  shortage.  Contrary 
to  the  general  impression,  Germany  did  not 
destroy  the  Belgian  mines,  evidently  ex- 
pecting, until  the  last  lew  months  of  the 
war,  to  retain  Belgium.  However,  the  es- 
timated deficiency  in  Belgian  production 
for  the  coming  year  is  9.000.0Q0  tons,  and 
having  imported  4,000,000  tons  from  En- 
gland and  Germany  before  the  war.  the  total 
deficiency  will  probably  be  13,000,000  tons. 

"  Italy  is  in  the  worst  situation  as  regards 
fuel-supply,  having  in  the  years  prior  to  the 
war  produced  less  than  1,000,000  tons  an- 
nually. During  the  war  its  output  of  low- 
grade  anthracite  and  lignite  was  increased 
to  approximately  2.000,000  tons,  but  only 
at  excessive  cost.  Italy,  will,  therefore,  de- 
pend on  the  United  States  for  about  2,500,- 
000  tons.  In  view  of  recent  criticism  of 
delays  in  discharging,  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment has  guaranteed  a  daily  rate  of  1,000 
tons'  discharge  at  the  principal  ports. 
Spain,  altho  showing  a  materially  increased 
output  during  the  war,  must  continue  to 
import  a  large  tonnage,  as  its  natural 
resources  are  limited. 

"England  recently  experienced  a  strike 
involving  250,000  miners,  during  which 
the  Government  placed  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  coal  and  the  strike  contrib- 
uted further  to  the  curtailment  of  output. 
The  seven-hour  day  will  also  have  a  detri- 
mental effect  on  production,  and  the  6(/. 
increase  in  price  will  mean  that  American 
exporters  can  compete  with  the  British  pro- 
ducers. There  is  every  indication  that  the 
world's  shortage  will  have  to  be  made  up, 
in  a  large  part,  from  American  supplies. 

"America  should  be  able  to  meet  this 
emergency,  especially  now  that  there  is 
apparently  enough  shipping  to  take  care  of 
the  business.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind, 
however,  that  the  Shipping  Board  has  onlv 
about  250,000  tons  a  month,  or  3,000,000 
tons  a  year,  carrying  capacity  to  devote  to 
the  coal  business,  and  shippers  will  there- 
fore have  to  go  out  into  the  market  for  their 
vessels.  The  coal-piers  at  Hampton  Roads, 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York 
have  a  dumping  capacity  24,000,000  tons  a 
year  greater  than  they  have  heretofore  used, 
and  this  excess  could  be  readily  taken  up." 

In  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  National  City 
Bank,  what  is  called  the  "coal  reserve"  of 
the  United  States — by  which  was  meant 
the  estimated  amount  of  coal  underground 
— was  given,  as  based  upon  figures  pre- 
sented by  the  International  Geological 
Congress  of  1913,  showing  about  twenty 
times  as  much  as  Great  Britain  and  prac- 
tically half  that  of  the  entire  world, 
"while  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of 
our  coal  supplies  is  turned  out  through 
the  use  of  machines  for  mining,  as  against 
about  one-fifth  mined  by  machine  meth- 
ods in  our  chief  rival,  Great  Britain, 
added  to  the  probability  that  the  United 
States  would  take,  and  permanently  main- 
tain, its  position  at  the  head  of  the  world's 
coal-exporting  nations,  especially  now  that 
it  has  a  fleet  of  its  own  with  which  to  dis- 
tribute products  of  this  character."  The 
estimated  "coal  reserve"  of  the  world,  is 
given  in  this  bulletin  as  7,397,553,000,000 
tons.  North  America's  reserve  is  esti- 
mated to  be  5,073,431,000,000  tons,  and 
that  of  the  United  States  3,486,361,000,000 
tons,  or  about  52  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
world's  available  supply. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Recipe  for  Trouble. — Let  Cupid  take  a 
spoon  and  stir  up  something. — Jacksonrille 
Times-Union. 


Wicked,  But  Human. — Comfortably 
Cool  Vacationist — "Gosh!  I  hope  it's 
good  and  hot  in  the  city  !  " — Life. 


Cross-Patches. — "  So  you  called  on  her 
to  patch  up  your  old  quarrel.  Did  you 
succeed?  " 

"  No.  we  found  it  easier  to  make  a  new 
one." — Boston  Transcript. 


Just  Grievance. — He — "Why  is  Adeline 
so  angry  with  the  photographer'.'  " 

She — "  She  found  a  label  on  the  back 
of  her  picture  saying:  '  The  original  of 
this  picture  is  carefully  preserved!'" — 
Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


She  Was  Willing.— Elderly  One—"  A 
wife  should  defer  to  her  husband's  wishes, 
my  dear." 

Younger  One — "  1  have  done  so  ever 
since  he  told  me  his  one  wish  was  to  see 
me  happy." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Mean  Advantage. — "  Do  people  e\  er 
take  advantage  of  the  invitation  to  use 
this  church  for  meditation  and  prayer?  " 
a  city  verger  was  once  asked. 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  catched  two  of 
'em  at  it  the  other  day  !  " — Blighty. 


Supply  and  Demand. — Country  Judge 
— "  Ten  dollars." 

Motorist — "  Can  you  change  a  twenty- 
dollar  bill?  " 

Judge — "  No,  but  I  can  change  the  fine. 
Twenty  dollars." — Massachusetts  Tech.  Yoo 
Doo. 


Heartless  Daniel. — "  I  understand  you 
are  trying  a  new  stenographer." 
"  Yes." 

"  W7hat  do  you  think  of  her?  " 
:'  I  wonder  how  a  girl  with  such  big, 
dreamy  eyes  can  be  so  merciless  toward  the 
English     language."  —  Birmingham     Age- 
Herald 


Mother's  Art. — It  was  in  the  drawing- 
class  at  the  school. 

"  Sargent  was  a  great  artist,"  said  the 
teacher.  '  With  one  stroke  he  could 
change  a  smiling  face  into  a  sorrowful  one." 

"  That  ain't  nothin',"  piped  up  Johnny. 
"  Me  mother  does  that  to  me  lots  of 
times." — Chicago  News. 


Oil-Gushers. — Bacon — "What  are  these 

'  oil-gushers  '   we  read   so  much  about   in 

the  newspapers  nowadays?  " 

Egbert — "  Didn't  you  ever  see  one?  " 
Bacon — "  Why,  no.     Did  you?  " 
Egbert — "  Sure!    If  you'd  been  here  ten 

minutes  ago  you  would  have  seen  one,  too. 

lie  just  dropt  in  to  try  and  sell  me  some 

oil-stock." — Yonkcrs  Statesman. 


Turn  About. — Two  golf  fiends — an  En- 
glishman and  a  Scot — were  playing  a 
round  together.  After  the  first  hole,  the 
Englishman  asked: 

"  How    many  did  you  take?" 

"  Eight,"  replied  the  Scot. 

"  Oh,  I  only  took  seven,  so  it's  my  hole  !  " 
exclaimed  the  Englishman  triumphantly. 

After  the  second  hole,  the  Englishman 
put  the  same  question  again.  But  the 
Scot  smiled  knowingly. 

"  Na,  na,  ma  man,"  said  he;  "  it's  ma 
turn  tae  ask  first !  " — Pittsburg  Sun. 
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Why  Work?— Strike,  and  the  world 
strikes  with  you;  work,  and  you  work 
alone.  —Life. 


Repartee. 


We    need    brains    in    this 


business,  sir." 

"  1    know  you   do.      The   business  sliows 
it."     Baltimore  American. 


Not     Self-Starters.  -First    Citizen- 
s' You  can'1  slop  a  man  from  thinking  !  " 

Second  Ditto      '  No,  but  the  difficulty 
is  to  start  him  !  "-    Chicago  News. 


Forestry    for    Ladies. — "  I    hear    she    is 

interested    in   forestry." 

'•  Well,  she  is  to  the  extent  that  she 
always  pines  to  look  spruce." — Florida 
Times-l  'nion. 


Proof. — "  What  did  Columbus  prove  by 

standing  an  egg  on  end?  " 

"  That  egg*  jn  his  day  were  cheap 
enough  to  be  handled  carelessly."  -Wash- 
ington Evening  Shir. 


Welcome  Guaranteed. — "  I  expect  your 
husband  will  be  glad  to  see  you." 

"  George  is  always  delighted  when  I 
come  home.  You  see,  I  leave  the  baby 
with  him." — Sydney  Bulletin. 


Same  Effect. — "  There  go  two  intoxi- 
cated men.  Where  do  you  suppose  they 
got  liquor  to  make  them  so  violent?  " 

"  It  isn't  liquor;  they're  arguing  about 
the  League  of  Nations." — Chicago  News. 


Not  Declining. — The  Reformer — "  Do 
you  think  that  statesmanship  in  this 
country  is  on  the  decline?  " 

The  Politician — "  My  boy,  no  stales- 
man  in  this  country  would  decline  any- 
thing."— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


The  Higher  Knowledge. —  Caller  — 
"  It's  a  good  thing  to  teach  your  boy  the 
value  of  money,  as  you  are  doing." 

Host — "  Well,  I  don't  know.  He  used 
to  behave  for  ten  cents,  but  now  he  de- 
mands a  quarter." — Boston  Transcript. 


Openly  Arrived  At. — He — "  The  lecturer 
said  that  a  wife  should  be  an  open  book 
to  her  husband." 

She — "  I  admit  that,  my  dear.  And  a 
husband  should  be  an  open  pocketbook 
to  his  wife." — Leadville  Herald  Democrat. 


More  Shape. — A  boy  was  presented 
with  some  young  guinea  pigs  by  his  father's 
friend.  Meeting  the  boy  soon  after,  the 
friend  inquired  about  the  pets. 

"  Well,  Robbie,  how  are  the  guinea-pigs 
getting  on;   are  they  in  good  shape?  " 

"  They  are  just  the  same  shape,  only 
bigger. ' ' — Osteopathic  Magazine: 


Setting  Was  the  Word. — "  Those  women 
have  been  setting  there  for  an  hour  or 
more." 

"  You  shouldn't  say  '  setting,'  my  dear. 
It  is  '  sitting.'  " 

"  No,  '  setting '  is  what  I  meant.  I 
think  they're  hatching  out  trouble  for 
somebody." — Detroit  Free  Press. 


Rewarded. — A  venerable  justice  sat  in 
the  place  of  honor  at  a  reception.  As  a 
young  lady  of  dazzling  charms  walked  past 
he  exclaimed  almost  involuntarily:  "  What 
a  beautiful  girl !  " 

The  young  woman  overheard  the  jus- 
tice's compliment,  turned  and  gave  him  a 
radiant  smile.  "  What  an  excellent  judge!  " 
she  said. — Pittsburg  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
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Catch  a  Barber 
Shaving  Himself 

DID  you  ever  catch  a  barber 
shaving  himself  ?  He  was  using 
the  Genco  type  of  razor  on  himself, 
just  as  he  does  on  everybody  else, 
wasn't  he? 

Professionals  realize  that  a  blade  has  to 
be  stropped  to  have  a  true  shaving  edge. 

Anybody  Can  Strop  a  GEN  CO  Razor 

It's  built  to  strop.  The  broad  back, 
concave  surface  and  slight  supporting 
bulge  just  behind  the  edge  make  it  meet 
the  strop  at  precisely  the  correct  angle.  A 
few  easy  strokes  and  there  it  is  with  a 
true,  business-like  edge. 

For  men  who  insist  upon  having  a 
guarded  blade,  we  have  the  Safege.  This  is 
a  slightly  shorter  professional  blade, 
equipped  with  a  guard. 

Go  to  your  dealer  and  look  at  Genco 
Razors.  If  he  hasn't  them,  we  will  supply 
you.  But  whether  he  or  we  supply  you, 
you're  guaranteed  shaving  satisfaction — 
Genco  Razors  must  make  good  or  we 
will." 

Geneva    Cutlery  Corporation 

235  Gates  Ave.,  Geneva,  N.  Y. 

Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High-Grade  Razors 
in  the  World. 


RAZOR 
N 


•STROP 


Have  you  ever  stropped  a  blade  scien- 
tifically designed  to  strop  ?  A  blade 
made  with  a  broad  firm  Back,  hollow 
ground,  and  swelling:  into  a  slight 
bulge  to  give  backbone  to  the  edge  ; 
this  blade  can  be  stropped  by  you  as 
easily  as  by  your  barber.  The  blade 
meets  the  strop  at  just  the  correct 
angle  to  assure  a  perfect  shaving  edge. 


U.  S   Pil 
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\  X7HY  DON'T  YOU  insure  yourself  against  those  mortifying  memory-lapses  that  so  often  interfere  with  what 
*  *   you  want  to  do?    Avoid  the  annoyance  of  leaving  your  umbrella  on  the  train  or  forgetting  to  mail  your  letter! 

You  need  not  be  uncertain  of  a  telephone  number  or  a  street  address.     You  can  remember  faces  and  associate  them 

with   the  right  names — always  be  sure  of  the  hundreds  of  facts,  little  and  big,  that  you  are  needing  every  day. 

Make  your  memory  dependable.     You  can  train  it  quickly,  easily,  surely,   by   the   same   method,  with   the  same 

wonderful  results  as  the  class  of  Business  Men  shown 
above — but  at  home,  in  your  leisure  moments,  under 
conditions    of   your    own    choice. 


THIS  COURSE  IS  FOR  YOU 

to  make  you  more  efficient  in  your 
own  sphere  —  business,  society,  or 
school.     You  need  it! 

The  Man  with  Ready  Facts 

Clinches  the  Sales 

This  method  will  tend  to  make  the 
salesman  absolutely  certain  of  his  num- 
bers, prices,  terms,  etc.  It  will  help 
him  to  keep  clearly  in  mind  every 
prospect's  name,  address,  character- 
istics, and  other  details  that  so  often 
are  vitally  connected  with  the  clinch- 
ing of  a  sale. 

When  You  Face  Your 

Audience 

from  the  platform  and  feel  a  hundred 
or  a  thousand  eyes  upon  you.  where 
is  your  speech?  Have  you  every  fact 
and  statement  where  you  want  it  when 
you  want  it?  Only  th-e  trained  mem- 
ory can  be  depended  upon  to  carry  a 
speaker  successfully  through  his  ad- 
dress. . 

Prepared  for  the  Manager's 

Hurry-Call 

When  he  sends  for  you  without  a 
moment's  notice  and  requires  infor- 
mation you  are  responsible  for — some 
figures,  contract  terms,  dates,  or  other 
record  details — can  you  give  it?  The 
Berol  course  enables  you  to  keep  your 
wits  on  every  detail  of  your  work  so 
that  any  point  is  easily  remembered. 

The  Executive 
Must  KNOW 

Doubtful  conjectures  do  not  carry  the 
weight  of  confident,  positive  state- 
ments in  his  board  meetings  and  im- 
portant interviews,  or  in  his  routine 
work.  No  matter  how  much  varied 
detail  he  must  remember,  the  Berol 
training  will  show  him  how  to  keep  in 
mind  all  valuable  facts  orderly  ar- 
ranged and  easily  accessible. 

Proof  Unquestionable 
"Your  course  is  splendid.  It  is  so 
easy,  too.  I  suppose  that  is  because 
it's  so  interesting  and  applicable 
that's  the  beauty  of  the  course  to  me. 
It  seems  the  principles  can  be  applied 
even  before  they  are  learned  perfectly. 
Any  person  in  any  business  or  profes- 

nould  be  immensely  benefited  by 
your  system  of  memory-training." — 
Roy  A'.  Smith,  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
pany, East  Auburn,  Cal. 


The  Untrained  Memory 
Is  Unsafe 


It  is  a  dangerous  handicap  to 
the  man  in  his  business  —  to  the 
woman  in  her  home  and  social 
life — to  the  student  in  his  school 
work,  and  it  results  both  in  em- 
barrassment and  in  actual  loss. 
If  your  memory  is  untrained,  it 
will  fail  you  just  when  you  need  it 
most — during  an  important  inter- 


view, in  the  middle  of  a  speech,  at 
some  time  when  instant  informa- 
tion is  demanded  of  you.  And  this 
is  an  unnecessary  disadvantage. 
Your  memory  can  be  quickly  and 
easily  trained  to  depcndableness, 
so  that  it  will  always  serve  you 
— and  with  no  interference  with 
your  present  occupation. 


This  Man  Will  Make 
Your  Memory  Strong 


William  Berol  has  the  most  won- 
derful memory  in  the  world.  He 
can  instantly  give  the  population 
of  any  place  in  America  of  over 
5,000;  every  important  event  and 
date  in  the  world's  history;  the 
dates  of  birth  and  death  of  all  the 
great  men  of  history.  He  has 
300,000  facts  and  figures  filed 
away  in  his  brain — and  he  can 
find  any  point  in  an  instant.  He 
will  aid  you  in  attaining  a  "  forget - 


proof"  memory.  His  memory 
was  no  more  powerful,  no  more 
controllable  than  your  own, 
but  TRAINING  worked  won- 
ders. You  can  have  the  same 
training  that  developed  his  for- 
merly poor  memory  into  its  pres- 
ent marvelous  ability,  to  make 
you  more  efficient  in  your  work. 
And  you  can  acquire  it  easily  in 
spare  moments.  By  all  means 
investigate  this  at  once. 


Send   This  Coupon   Today 

For  Free  Information 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Avenue.  New  York 

Send    me    by  mail    particulars    of    the    Berol   Mail   Course   in    Memory 
Training  and  Mental  Efficiency. 

Name 

Street  No 

City  .  ,    State 


AN  EMERGENCY  MEMORY 

for  every  one — for  YOU.  This  re- 
markable man  will  train  you  to  be 
practically  "Forget-Proof." 

Success 

for  the  Club- Woman 

is  closely  connected  with  her  ability  to 
remember  accurately  the  points  of  her 
speech,  the  details  of  her  report,  the 
names  and  faces  of  her  fellow  members. 
She  needs  Berol  training — it  will  make 
her  always  sure  of  her  facts  and  give 
her  invaluable  self-confidence. 

The  Student  Must  Remember 

His  Lessons 

if  he  would  make  any  real  progress  in 
school.  The  simple  principles  of  the 
Berol  system  will  tra.nhim  to  remem- 
ber infallibly  facts  and  formulae  he 
needs.  This  is  the  best  kind  of  prepa- 
ration for  winning  success  in  exami- 
nations and  for  retaining  permanently 
the  knowledge  gained  by  study. 

A  Good  Memory 

for  the   Minister 

Every  Pastor  knows  the  importance  of 
keeping  accurately  in  mind  the  faces, 
names,  and  addresses  of  his  church- 
members.  This  is  where  the  Berol 
system  will  prove  its  immense,  value 
to  him.  in  addition  to  its  help  in  re- 
membering unfailingly  the  details  of 
his  sermon. 

Make  Your  Reading 

Worth  While 

You  can  make  your  reading  a  source 
of  permanent  profit  if  you  will  train 
your  mind  to  grasp  and  retain  all  that 
is  of  value  in  your  book.  This  system 
will  enable  you  to  place,  without  hesi- 
tation, characters  and  quotations  as 
well  as  to  memorize  passages  quickly 
and  easily. 

Proof  Unquestionable 

"Your  system  is  the  finest  and  most 
resultful  that  I  have  ever  studied,  and 
1  have  subscribed  for  and  studied 
quite  a  few."— Carl  Johnson,  St.  Paul, 
Minn. 

1  regard  your  method  of  memory- 
training  as  excellent.  If  properly  fol- 
lowed it  will  produce  remarkable  im- 
provement in  all  students." — Dr.  I'./'. 
M,  Intosh,  V.  S.  Public  Heakh  Service, 
Portland,  Me. 


No  Echo  Answers 

Tyf/^  'HY  should  a  man  be 
£/£/  particular  about  his 
~  dress,  his  home,  his 

associates,  his  automobile,  his 
business  policies,  his  customers' 
credits,  and  not  about  that  which 
stands  for  him  in  places  where 
he  cannot  be — his  letterhead  and 
collateral  stationery?     Why? 

Nine  out  of  ten  letterheads  are 
not  worth  the  paper  they  are 
printed  on.  Is  it  thru  not 
knowing  where  to  find  the  right 
maker?  May  we  discuss  this 
with  you? 

The 
Edwards  &  Franklin  Co. 

Distinctive    Business   Stationery 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

Medal,  London,  19U 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.     Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI   postpaid. 
NASAL-  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


i  light  w  Heat 
♦l^OneSocket 


,-J\\  /]  —or  light  and  Dower— or  two  lights. 


*S^fe.''   PLU1 

Jmakeg  single  sockets  do  two  things. 
f  At  Your  Dealer's 


BENJAMIN  I 


Allen  County 

1    Twist 

Made  of  rich,  ripe  old  air- 
cured  Kentucky  Natural  Leaf. 
Unexcelled    for  chew  or  smoke. 

Ten  10*  Twists* j£ft 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,      ^^Paid, 
send  ushis  name,  address 
and  a   dollar  bill   and  we  will  send 
you  ten  10c  twists,  post  paid. 

RYAN -HAMPTON  TOBACCO  CO. 
824  South  Floyd  Louisville,  Ky. 


Double  Rotar 


"H  - 

°3    ^^^^  Sprinkles  Like 

Clatn  —  75  it.  in  Diameter 

Turning  faucet  reduces  sprinkling 
to  any  area.  Takes  all  disagree- 
ablenesg  out  of  sprinkling.  Does 
work  quicker,  easier  and  better. 
Saves  its  cost  in  few  weeks  in  water 
Baving;  practically  eliminates  all  work  in  watering 
gardens,  lawns,  parks,  golf  courses,  etc. 
If)  flave*  Trial  Once  you  see  sprinkler 
IU  uays  «"««»  working  you  will  never 
give  it  up.  Write  for  Trial  Offer  and  Free  Book. 
DOUBLE  ROTARY  SPRINKLER  COMPAKT 
104  Gateway  Station,  Kanaaa  City    Misaourl. 

JUPITER  SPRINKLER  COMPANY 
104  Dakum  Building,  Portland,  Oregan. 
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CHINA'S  ANTAGONISM  TO  JAPAN 

{Continued  from  page  17) 
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Chinese.     The  result  was  that  one  Chinese 

was      killed      and      many      were     seriously 
wounded. 

In  Shantung  the  feeling  against  Japan  is 
most  intense.  There  people  go  about  carry- 
ing badges  with  these  words:  "Les1  We 
Forget  May  1(.)"  -i.e.,  the  day  on  which 
were  signed  the  Chino-Japanese  Treaties 
of  1915  containing  the  notorious  twenty- 
one  demands.  As  an  indication  of  the  state 
of  feeling  in  (his  province;  many  men  and 
women  have  written  their  oath  in  blood 
never  to  live  under  Japanese  rule. 

Japan's  side  of  the  case  is  indicated  in 
the  statement  of  the  Japanese  §ato  Shimpo, 
of  Tsing-tao,  which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  presehjj  Chinese  boycott  of  Japan 
is  due  to  a  student  agitation,  but  what  can 
a  mere  student  do  without  some  one  to 
back  him  up?  And,  therefore,  I  assert 
that  this  reckless  a.nd  violent  action  is  not 
the  work  of  students.  I  have  heard  that 
the  Christian  missionaries  have  granted 
their  students  special  privileges  in  con- 
nection with  this  agitation  and  have  as- 
sisted them  with  their  influence.  These 
foolish  students,  therefore,  thought  that 
having  the  missionaries  to  rely  upon  they 
had  nothing  to  fear,  but  failed  to  perceive 
that  they  had  been  made  the  tools  of  other 
people.  If  this  were  a  spontaneous  out- 
burst of  patriotism  it  would  command  re- 
spect, and  I  should  have  nothing  to  say. 
Alas!  are  not  missionaries  preaching  virtue 
and  inculcating  the  doctrines  of  Jesus 
Christ?  and  to-day  we  see  them  guilty  of 
these  dirty  tricks  and  vile  intrigues." 

An  effort  to  strike  a  just  balance  be- 
tween the  ideas  of  China  and  Japan  is  made 
by  The  Herald  of  Asia,  in  which  we  read: 

"Japan,  of  course,  does  not  pretend  to 
be  wholly  unselfisk  in  her  policy  toward 
China;  but  it  is  a  self-interest  that  is  as 
good  for  China  as  for  Japan.  Japan  is  pro- 
tecting China  chiefly  for  the  sake  of  her 
own  security;  for  the  more  China  gives 
way  to  western  nations  the  more  Japan's 
safety  is  menaced.  The  point  is  that 
Japan  can  not  allow  China  to  barter  away 
her  birthright  even  if  she  is  simple  enough 
to  engage  in  such  folly.  If  China  wants 
to  test  Japan's  sincerity  let  her  refuse  'all 
further  concessions  to  occidental  nations 
and  secure  for  all  time  the  inalienation  of 
her  territory,  and  Japan's  task  in  regard  to 
China  will  be  finished.  It  is  a  question, 
however,  whether  China  is  yet  able  to  do 
without  the  assistance  of  Japan  in  keeping 
foreign  nations  at  bay;  and  this  help, 
strange  to  say,  is  just  what  China  does  not 
want.  Is  it  that  China  would  rather  be  a 
slave  of  the  white  races  than  the  equal  of 
Japan?  We  can  hardly  credit  this.  There 
is  no  need  for  China  to  be  anxious  about 
the  return  of  Kiaochow.  Japan  has  prom- 
ised to  restore  the  territory  to  China  just 
as  soon  as  China  is  able  to  guarantee  that 
it  will  not  again  fall  into  the  hands  of  a 
third  party*  What  more  can  China  desire? 
And  does  justice  require  more?  China 
talks  as  if  she  were  an  absolutely  indepen- 
dent nation,  granting  concessions  to  no 
country.  If  she  will  take  this  attitude 
toward  all  western  countries,  Japan  will  be* 
ready  to  concede  China  her  new  status. 
But  to  show  a  desk-e  to  cast  out  Japan 
while  leaving  the  others  in  place  is  some- 
thing no  one  can  expect  Japan  to  approve." 
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Shur-on 


Is  the  rcgiltcrcd  trad*  mark  of  H.  Kirstcin 
Sons  Company,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  The 
company  v/a  h'«d  in  1H64.     It 

manufacture!    the    highest    gi 
spectacle  anil  eyeglass  mountin, 
Shur-on  stamped  in  the  l>: 
is  the  company's  guarantee  ol 
quality     beyond     question 
and  your  safeguard 
against  inferior  goods. 
Look   for   the  name 
Shuron 


1 


\ 


a  £\ 


Look  for 
V  Shur-on 

in  the  bridge 


i 


Get  your  glasses  where  you 
can  get  Shur-on  Eyeglasses 
and  Spectacles.  They  are 
supplied  by 

Oculists 

Optometrists 

Opticians 


For  40  years  we  have  been  paying  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  Up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Loan  List  No. 
77.  Certificates  of  $25  and  up  also  for  saving 


investors. 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence   Kar 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  insure 

BaggagC  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your  belongings, 
clothing,  etc.  Think  of  its  chances  of  loss  from 
fire,  theft,  pilferage,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside 
of  your  home!  A  NORTH  AMERICA  policy 
gives  liberal  protection  and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your  home 
where  they  are  under  your  watchful  care — why 
not  when  you  travel  and  they  are  subject  to 
hazards  beyond  your  control? 

Write  today  for  specimen  policy  or 
consult   any    North   America  agent. 
Special   policy   issued   covering   Salesmen's 
samples. 

Irurvaranc*?   Compaivj/*  oP 

North  America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Agents  Everywhere Assets  over  £30. 000. 000 


'#'£..        I     ■ 
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"I'll  Tow  You  Homer 

It's  east, — and  certain — with  a  Powersteel  Truckxine.  Made  of 
famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire  Rope,  it  stands  the  heaviest  pulls.  Attaches 
instantly,  securely.  Retails,  east  of  Rockies,  at  $11.30  with  plain 
hooks;  $12.75  with  patented  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Basline  Autowi.ine  is  the  same  thing  on  a  smaller  scale,  for 
passenger  cars.  At  dealers,  $5. 80  east  of  Rockies.  Powersteel 
Autowlock,  another  necessity,  protects  against  thieves. 
At    dealers,    $2.35    east    of    Rockies. 

Broderick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co., 
st.  louis  new  york 

Manufacturer!  if  Crltlrated 
Yellow   Strand    Wirt    Rope- 


For  all  Marine  Vurfciei 


Powersteel 
Truck  line 


Omaha 


FREE 


"Where  there's  lasting  Prosperity" 

Book,  maps,  views,  statistical 
analysis  of  buying  power,  and 
other  valuable  information  about  Omaha, 
the  ideal  location  for  progressive  business 
and  professional  men. 

34th   City  in    Population — 

J 3th  in  VOLUME  of  BUSINESS 

Write  today  for  FREE  BOOK 
Chamber  of  Commerce 
Dept   20,  OMAHA,  NEB. 


SWIMMING 

SCIENTIFICALLY 
TAUGHT  Btfffl&S 


HE  greatest  book  on  earth  for  the  dog-days.    Makes 
you  free  of  the  old  swimming  hole  and  assures  you 
many  happy  hours   in    the   surf  or   the   mountain    lake. 
The  authors  are  expert  teachers  and  their  instructions 
are   clear,    concise,    and   practical.      Get 
the  book  to-day  ana  learn  to  swim  before 
the  summer  is  over.     Men,  Women,  Chil- 
dren— your  lives  may  depend  on  knowing 
how. 

New  Revised  Edition.  12mo,  Cloth,  Illus- 
trated, $1.25;  by  mail,  $1.35. 
FUNK    &    WAGNALLS    COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


Exclusive* 

Havana     Cis^at* 
MADE  IN  BOND 

U»S.      GUARANTEf 


•"•REAO   THE    white    stamp    On    each    BOX  — 


CuestaReyi 

TAMPA    —     SINCE1884- 


HAVANA 


Classified    Col  u  mns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


DAUS'  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR,  a  leader 
for  over  39  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat,  Clean, 
Reliable.  50  Copies  from  typewriting,  150 
from  pen.  We  invite  comparisons.  Send  for 
descriptive  circular  and  trial  offer. 

FELIX   B.  DAUS  DUPLICATOR  CO. 
Daus  Building,   111  John  Street,  New  York 

THE  ONE  BIG  OPPORTUNITY 
for  men  ol  moderate  means  to  secure  a  small 
farm, "Made  Safe"  for  the  farmer  and  inves- 
tor, is  on  the  East  Shore  of  Lake  Okeechobee. 
Richest  natural  soil  in  the  world.     Muck  20 

•'li.  perfectly  drained.  No  fertilizer 
used.  Crops  growing  every  month  in  the 
year.    Write  for  folder. 

PAHOKEE  REALTY  CO.,  Inc. 
Okeechobee,  1  lorida 

Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  uu-  I 
iry.    Send  for  list  of  openings  and  full  ' 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  tunc  to  earn  the 

big  salaries— $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
•Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n,   Dept.  140- K,   Chicago. 

OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you 
bow  melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  Crops, 
should    help   pay   for    yotlt    grove.      Ho. ml   oi 

Trade.  103  I  rade  Bldg.,  Fruitland  Park,  Fla. 


MODERN  TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vailk.     A  thorough,  expert  description  of 
the  principle*  und  methods  wad  t'\  the  International 

champions.     48  photot^i  vphl "1   Mclx»uj?h1in.  Brookes, 
Williams,  etc.,  in  action.     <  'loth,  by  mail,  ft,  n. . 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    New  York 


PATENTS   AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Eree  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  Evidence  of  Conception  Blank. 
Send  model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References  Prompt  Attention'.  Reasonabe 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEV 

651  F  Street,  N.  \V..  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 

INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  411,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COMPREHENSIVE 
STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  MostCompact  Volume  Meeting  All  Practical 
Requirements  in  Speaking  and  Writing  English 
A  convenient  and  comprehensive  dictionary 
for  use  in  the  intermediate  school  or  for  handy 
reference  on  the  desk.  Ideal  for  all  general 
purposes.  Contains  main  exclusive  features 
and  gives  in  compact  form  the  orthography, 
pronunciation,  definition,  and  etymology  of 
over  48.000  words  and  phrases.  1,000  pic- 
torial illustrations. 

Hvo,  cloth,  720  pages.  Price,  $i.oo:  with 
patent  thumb-index,  fi.25.  Carriage  charges, 
12  cents  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -   New  York 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will    please  bear    in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"L.  J.,"  Morion.  Pa. — "Is  it  correct  to  sav, 
"A  pair  of  scissors  is  lying  on  the  table".'" 

It  is — when  the  emphasis  is  put  upon  the 
words  "a  pair,"  but  when  they  are  omitted 
the  word  scissors,  being  defined  as  a  noun  plural, 
takes  a  verb  in  the  plural;  as,  "the  scissors  are 
dull." 

"W.  E.  F."  Kankakee,  111.— "  Kindly  give  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  following:  Man- 
churia, Goethals  (General),  Petrograd.  consigner'." 

The  terms  you  give  are  pronounced  as  follows: 
Manchuria,  man-chu'ri-a — a  as  in  fat,  ch  as  in 
chin,  u  as  in  rule,  /  as  in  habit,  a  as  in  final;  Goethals 
go'thalz — o  as  in  go,  a  as  in  all;  Petrograd.  pe'tro- 
grad — e  as  in  prey,  o  as  in  obey,  a  as  in  artistic; 
consignee,  kon"sain-i' — 0  as  in  not,  ai  as  in  aisle, 
i  as  in  police. 

"A.  O.  N.,"  San  Francisco.  Cal. — "  (1)  Is  the 
love-affair  of  Oliver  Goldsmith  told  of  in  '  The 
Jessamy  Bride*  true.'  We  have  never  found 
mention  of  it  in  any  biography.  (2)  Has  .loan 
of  Arc  received  full  canonization  or  only  the  title 
'Blessed'?      (3)  How  is  Sinn  Fein  pronounced.'" 

(1)  During  his  later  years.  Goldsmith's  most 
intimate  friends' were  the  Hornecks.'whose  daugli  t  or 
Mary,  who  became  Mrs.  John  Gwyn  (wife  of  the 
architect),  was  Goldsmith's  "The  Jessamy  Bride." 
(2)  Joan  of  Arc  was  canonized  last  April.  She 
was  beatified  by  Pius  X.  in  1909.  (3)  Sinn  Fein 
is  pronounced  shin  fen — '  as  in  police,  c  as  in  they. 

"W.  H.  K.,"  Hartford,  Conn. — "Kindly  state 
the  plural  of  assured  when  used  as  a  noun  in 
connection  with  a  policy  of  insurance.  I  have 
seen  correspondence  in  which  the  following  ex- 
pression occurred:  'The  assureds  under  tliis 
policy  are  entitled  to  a  refund.'  but  I  have  never 
considered  it  correct." 

The  word  assured  is  used  as  a  collective  just  as 
are  the  words  people  or  congregation — a  collective 
noun  sometimes  construed  with  a  verb  in  the 
singular  or  plural.  Thus,  when  you  say,  "The 
assured  arc  protected,"  the  use  of  the  verb  are 
shows  that  the  thought  covers  a  plural  number, 
just  as  it  does  if  one  said,  "The  people  are 
protected." 

"M.  L.  S.."  Fremont,  Ohio. — "Can  you  name 
for  me  the  author  of  the  poem  beginning,  '  I  am 
dying  Egypt,  dying'?  A  Civil  War  veteran 
thinks  it  was  published  or  written  just  after  the 
war  of  1861-18t>5,by  one  of  the  Northern  generals." 

The  quotation  to  which  you  refer  is  from 
William  Hayncs  Lytle's  (an  American  general 
who  fought  in  the  Civil  War)  "Antony  and 
Cleopatra."     The  lines  run  as  follows: 

I  am  dying,  Egypt,  dying. 

Ebbs  the  crimson  life-tide  fast. 
And  the  dark  Plutonian  shadows 

Gather  on  the  evening  blast. 

"H.  B.  E."  Boston,  Mass. — "Please  advise  me 
whether  or  not  it  is  proper  in  writing  a  business 
letter  to  say.  'Re  your  letter  of  the  first  inst.,' 
instead  of  'Referring  to  your  letter,'  etc." 

The  use  of  re  referred  to  is  incorrect.  Re  in 
law  designates  "an  action;  matter,"  and  is  from 
the  Latin  res,  tiling.  It  should  never  be  used  in 
the  manner  referred  to  above. 

"L.  B.,"  Knoxville.  Tenn. — "Kindly  tell  me  if 
the  word  opponent  is  correctly  pronounced  with 
the  accent  on  the  first  syllable?  Also,  is  the  word 
requirement  accented  on  the  first  or  second  syl- 
lable?" 

The  words  you  give  are  accented  as  follows — 
op-po'nenl;    re-quire' meni. 

"C.  T.  N.,"  West  Raleigh.  X.  C— "In  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  the  word  molasses  singular  or 
plural? — '1  have  molasses  from  sugar,  cane  sor- 
ghum, and  sugar-boots,  which  of  those  molasses  will 
you  have?'     Is  the  Italicized  molasses  singular?" 

The  word  molasses  has  boon  adopted  in  the  En- 
glish language  in  the  plural  form  altho  the  singular 
was  in  use  for  nearly  half  a  century,  from  1773  to 
1813.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  plural  form  is 
commonly  construed  as  a  singular.  In  the  West- 
ern States  of  the  Union,  however,  it  was  treated  as 
a  plural  in  Bartlott  s  time  (1848)  and  he  recorded 
it  in  his  "Dictionary  of  Americanisms."  Refer- 
ence to  volume  21  of  the  Sew  International  En- 
cyclopedia shows  the  singular  form  of  construc- 
tion is  preferred.  See  page  641:  "Molasses  is." 
"molasses  lias  become  loss  plentiful."  "  cane  mo- 
lasses contains  about,"  "beet  molasses  contains 
40  per  cent,  of  cane  sugar." 
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WICHITA  NATIONAL  TRACTOR   DEMONSTRATION 


a^ 


On  the  wheat  fields  of  Kansas 
it  Wichita  during  the  days  of 
fuly  15th  to  1 8th  the  tractor  in- 
dustry held  the  biggest  demon- 
stration, in  point  of  exhibits,  in 
its  history.  As  marking  a  stage 
in  the  growth  of  a  new  and  great 
American  industry  this  event  is 
most  impressive. 

Sixty-seven  manufacturers  of  tractors 
were  represented.  Seventy-six  makers 
of  tractor  equipment  exhibited  their 
products.  Five  companies  building 
tractor-drawn  implements  showed  their 
output.  These  were  exclusive  of  five 
tractor  manufacturers  who  also  produce 
power  farming  implements.  Twenty- 
four  new  models  of  established  tractors 
in  addition  to  machines  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  were  on  the  field.  Five 
makes  of  motor  cultivators  were  shown. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  total  value  of  all 
machinery  at  the  Demonstration  was 
one  and  one-half  million  dollars.  In 
each  of  the  foregoing  statistics  the 
Wichita  Demonstration  exceeded  all 
previous  records. 

I  Two  thousand  acres  we're  occupied 
by  the  exhibits  and  plowing  fields. 
About  fifteen  hundred  acres  were 
plowed.  The  "tent  city"  was  almost 
a  mile  in  length,  the  ';big  top' '  housing 
the  equipment  exhibits  being  one  of  the 
biggest  tents  ever  erected. 

The  management,  as  usual  under  the 
efficient  direction  of  Mr.  A.  E.  Hilde- 
brand,  was  excellent  in  all  particulars. 

The  rapid  progress  of  the  tractor  and 
allied  industry  is  shown  by  comparison 
of  the  Wichita  Demonstration  with  the 
first  tractor  exhibition  held  at  Omaha 
eight  years  ago,  in  which  only  seven 
manufacturers  were  represented  with 
machinery  valued  at  less  than  $40,000. 

vVith  its  unprecedented  bigness  of 
exhibits  the  Demonstration,  however, 
fell  far  short  of  its  predecessors  at 
Salina  last  year  and  at  Fremont  two 
years  ago  in  one  vital  requisite — attend- 
ance. The  spectacle  of  throngs  num- 
bering thousands  upon  thousands  which 
has  been  the  inspiration  of  previous 
exhibitions  was  lacking.  On  certain 
days  the  grounds  were  almost  deserted. 
Although  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  at- 
tendance at  these  huge  demonstrations 
accurately,  there  being  no  admission 
fees  or  entrance  gates,  it  is  doubtful  if 
the  entire  attendance  at  Wichita  to- 
taled  more  than  30,000.     There  have 


been  far  more  than  this  number  of 
visitors  on  a  single  "big  day"  at  pre- 
vious national  demonstrations. 

There  are  several  explanations  of 
this  disappointing  .attendance,  some  of 
them  based  upon  local  conditions, 
others  concerned  with  fundamental 
principles  of  tractor  development. 

It  is  believed  by  some  that  the  date 
was  too  early.  Many  farmers  within 
the  Demonstration's  radius  of  attend- 
ance were  still  engaged  upon  the  after- 
math of  the  wheat  harvest.  The 
weather  is  blamed  for  the  paucity  of 
visitors  on  at  least  one  day,  the  gumbo 
roads  being  all  but  impassable,  owing 
to  a  heavy  rain. 

A  deeper  reason  for  the  small  num- 
bers is  given  by  the  majority  of  ex- 
hibitors. Up  and  down  the  tent  city 
there  was  a  unanimity  of  conviction 
that  the  industry  has  passed  that 
milestone  which  marked  the  need  of 
out-of-door  demonstrations.  This  be- 
lief was  expressed  in  almost  identical 
terms  by  practically  every  important 
representative  of  the  business. 

It  is  felt  by  these  men  and  by  many 
observers  outside  the  industry  that 
the  tractor  is  now  established  so  firmly 
in  the  great  wheat  and  corn  belts  that 
farmers  are  no  longer  interested  in 
seeing  it  in  field  work.  Its  adoption 
has  been  so  general  in  the  western 
agricultural  regions  that  there  is  little 
novelty  in  seeing  the  machines  at  work 
on  the  demonstration  fields.  It  is  felt 
that  this  is  especially  true  since  this 
plowing  is  simply  an  exhibition  con- 
ducted by  trained  tractor  and  plow 
operatives  without  endurance  or  com- 
petitive elements  and  without  eco- 
nomic records  of  importance. 

The  belief  expressed  generally  at 
Wichita  is  that  an  exhibition  of 
tractors,  implements  and  tractor 
equipment  will  be  of  vital  importance 
for  a  long  time  to  come,  but  that  the 
most  profitable  form  for  such  a  show 
is  the  indoor  winter  exhibition  such  as 
that  held  so  successfully  at  Kansas 
City  last  February. 

At  the  indoor  show  farmers  may 
study  under  the  most  favorable  con- 
ditions new  models  and  new  makes. 
They  have  ample  opportunity  to  see 
tractor  implements  and  tractor  equip- 
ment. The  winter  exhibition  comes 
at  a  time  when  the  farm  owner  can 
most  easily  spare  time   for  such   pur- 


poses. It  is  held  also  at  a  season 
when  dealers  can  Inst  leave  their  bus- 
iness and  get  in  personal  contact  with 
the  manufacturers. 

In  short,  it  is  felt  that  the  reasons 
favoring  a  winter  tractor  exhibition 
are  very  similar  to  those  which  have 
made  the  winter  motor-car,  truck  and 
accessory  shows  so  successful.  It  is 
held  that  a  farmer  buying  a  reliable 
make  of  tractor  does  not  need  to  be 
shown  that  it  will  plow  any  more  than 
a  car  or  truck  purchaser  requires  to  be 
shown  that  the  motor  vehicle  will  run 
on  the  road.  It  was  proved  at  Kansas 
City  last  winter  that  the  number  of 
tractor  purchases  was  satisfactory. 

There  is  also  a  strong  economic 
argument  which  was  voiced  at  Wichita. 
This  is  the  immense  expense  of  staging 
an  exhibit  at  a  national  demonstration. 
For  the  large  exhibitors  this  often  runs 
as  high  as  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 
For  the  small  exhibitor  the  drain  is 
proportionately  heavy.  Factory  staffs 
are  also  disrupted  and  it  is  felt  that 
time  and  money  could  be  expended  in 
more  profitable  ways. 

Whether  or  not  Wichita  will  be 
the  last  of  the  big  demonstrations,  it 
is  inevitable  that  they  will  soon  have 
outlived  their  usefulness  to  either 
manufacturer  or  farmer. 

There  will  still  be  ample  need  and 
profit  in  the  local  demonstration  es- 
pecially in  those  localities  where  trac- 
tor distribution  is  still  far  short  of  its 
possibilities. 

The  widespread  belief  that  the  huge 
demonstration  is  no  longer  necessary 
is  in  itself  an  eloquent  evidence  of 
power  farming  achievement.  The  fact 
that  the  tractor  is  becoming  more  and 
more  a  farm  necessity  is  strikingly 
proved  by  increasing  sales  in  the  terri- 
tories in  which  there  is  a  decreasing 
attendance  at  the  national  demon- 
strations. 

For  those  who  did  visit  Wichita  the 
Demonstration  afforded  an  impressive 
evidence  of  the  immense  proportions 
to  which  the  industry  has  grown;  of 
the  progress  in  refinement  which  the 
past  year  has  developed,  and  of  ex- 
pansion in  the  scope  of  the  tractor's 
application  to  many  kinds  of  farm 
work. 

TRACTOR  DEPARTMENT 
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Ham  and  brown  gravy 

The  irresistible  southern  dish 


And  none  of  the  ham's  goodness  has 
been  wasted  in  parboiling — it's  all 
there,  in  the  juicy  slice  itself  and  in 
that  hot  flavory  brown  gravy  for 
which  the  dusky  Southern  cook 
who  only  needed  to  "pass  her  han' 
ovah  de  kittle"  was  so  renowned. 

Her  skill  was  not  magic,  although 
the  result  tasted  like  it.  This  recipe 
below  will  enable  you  to  equal  it. 


Cured  with  scientific  care,  Swift's 
Premium  Ham  needs  no  parboiling. 
Every  bit  of  the  meat  is  mild,  uni- 
form, and  delicious. 

There  is  an  exactness  in  the 
Swift  Premium  cure  that  elimi- 
nates all  guesswork.  The  Premium 
process  insures  that  uniform  flavor 
which  has  made  fine  ham  mean 
Premium  the  world  over. 


Theblue  "  no  parboiling" 
tag  is  attached  to  every 
Swift's  Premium  Ham. 
Look  for  it  in  buying  a 
whole  ham;  and  when 
you  ask  your  dealer  for  a 
slice  make  sure  that  he 
is  cutting  it  from  a  ham 
which  has  this  tag  tied 
to  the  shank. 

It  guarantees  that  par- 
boiling is  unnecessary 
and  assures  you  of  getting 
Premium  flavor  and 
quality 


Trim  a  thick  slice  of  Premium  Ham.  Don't  parboil  it,  but  put  at  once 
into  a  hot  frying  pan.  Sear  both  sides,  reduce  heat  and  cook  until  nicely 
browned,  turning  frequently.  Remove  meat  to  casserole  or  covered 
baking  dish.  Measure  drippings,  allow  one  level  tablespoonful  flour  to 
each  tablespoonful  fat,  and  brown  carefully.  Add  one  cup  cold  milk — 
or  milk  and  water — for  each  tablespoonful  flour  and  cook  until  thickened, 
stirring  constantly.  Pour  over  ham,  cover  casserole  and  bake  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  slow  oven.  No  seasoning  is  necessary  —  the 
Premium  flavor  can  not  be  improved  upon.  Serve  with  hot  biscuits 
and  currant  jelly. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Swift's  Premium  Ham 


It  is  not 
necessary  toparboil 
Swifts  Premium  Ham 
before  broiling  ^ 
or  frying 
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Westclox 


UCIITERED        U.      *.        PATENT       OFFICE 


WESTCLOX  is  a  short 
way  of  saying  Western 
clocks.  It  means  a  line  of 
good  alarm  clocks  made  by 
the  Western  Clock  Co. 

The  trade  mark,  Westclox, 
is  printed  on  the  dial  of  every 
one:  also  on  the  orange-col- 
ored, six-sided  tag  attached 
to  each  clock. 

These     marks     of     quality 


make    it    easy    to 
Westclox  alarm. 


choose    a 


Demand  for  Westclox  is 
growing  greater  every  day. 
Steadily  increasing  production 
does  not  meet  it.  We  are  doing 
our  utmost.  But,  remember, 
there  is  a  high  quality  standard 
to  maintain,  a«nd  skilled  clock- 
makers  are  not  trained  in  a 
day. 


Western  Clock  Co. — makers  of  Westclox 

La  Salle  &  Peru,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  appreciation  with  which  you  &reet 
the  appearance  of  the  car  is  paralleled  by 
the  pleasure  you  &et  from  its  performance. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


□  □  □ 


Not  the  least  pleasurable  feature  is  the 
remarkable  gasoline  economy. 
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BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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Truscon  Standard  Building,  Saw-tooth  Type,  50'  x  500',  now  being  completed  as 
a  machine  shop  for  Truscon  Steel  Company,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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Is  your  business  ready  for  prosperity  ? 


THE    unprecedented    demand    for    manufactured 
products  of  all  kinds  finds  many  industries  un- 
prepared to  fill  orders.     More  space  for  produc- 
tion is  needed,  and  must  be  provided  quickly. 

The  Truscon  Steel  Company  is  meeting  the  rapidly 
increasing  demand  for  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  by 
erecting  the  50'  x  500'  machine  shop,  shown  above. 
Itself  a  Truscon  Standard  Building  of  saw-tooth  design, 
it  provides  a  flood  of  daylight,  excellent  ventilation, 
supports  for  shafting  every  8  feet,  bench  space  beneath 
window  sills  and  perfect  protection  against  heat, 
cold,   and    storms.      Hence,    this    Truscon    Standard 

TRUSCON 

STANDARDW5UILDINGS 


Saw-tooth  Building  is  specially  adapted  for  machine 
shops  and  manufacturing  generally. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  manufactured  in 
standard  sections,  which  are  made  up  in  large  quan- 
tities and  carried  in  stock  ready  for  quick  delivery. 
Because  the  material,  the  manufacturing  methods,  and 
the  product  are  all  standardized,  the  result  is  a  highly 
effective  building  at  a  minimum  price. 

No  matter  what  your  requirements  in  a  new  building, 
it  will  pay  you  to  investigate  Truscon  Standard  Build- 
ings. Write  today  for  complete  information,  using 
coupon  if  convenient. 


Truscon  Steel Qdmpanv 

•Youngstown  •  Ohio  •  ""cVs^v^xv,,^ « 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Meted  Lath,  Steel  Windows,  Steel  Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  'Cement  Tile.  etc. 


Truscon  Steel 
Company, 
Youngstown,  Ohio 


Send  catalog  and  in- 
formation on  Truscon 

Standard  Building 

ft.  long 

ft.  wide ft.  high,  tobe 

used  for 

Check     type    of    roof — Saw-tooth   I    |. 
MonitorQ     Pitched  Roof  D-    Write  name 
a;;d  address  in  margin  b:lo\v, 
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letl  -  Chartered  U3t 


The  Oldest  School 

For  Girls  and  Young  Women 

in  the  South 

"A  BEAUTIFUL  SCHOOL."  MARK  TWAIN 
Honor  Medal  at  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition 

Columbia  Institute 

A  modern  curriculum  »nd  the  ideals  of  the  old 
South.  Site  chosen  1(V  years  afro  for  its  beautiful 
leaner?  and  wonderful  climate.  Epidemics  unknown.  Not 
one  case  of  influenza.  Omci.l  mean  temperature.  October  to 
April  42°-for  entire  rear.  68°.  Finlahlnr.  colleie  prepara- 
torr  and  Junior  Colleie  Coursea.  Rea»rvationa  limited. 
Faea  moderate.  Six  Scholarehipa  to  award.  Write  for  catalog-. 

The  RE  V.  CHARLES  KENNETH  THOMSON. M.  A . 
Columbia  Institute,  Dept .  C  240  Columbia.  T«nn. 


EMPER 

MILITARY  SCHOOL 
Bocnvillc,  Mo.       76th  Year. 

Physical  development,  for  many  boy?,  is 
as  important  a-  intellectual.  At  Kemper 
a  well   balanced   piogram   of   men  al 
and    physical   training    is    in  effect. 
Boys    are    supervised    in    athletic-, 
sports  and    study,    by  expert   men 
teachers.  Rated  an  "HonorScbool" 
by  U.  S.  War  Department.     Pre- 
pares for  leading  Colleges  and  Uni- 
v       versitie-.      Kemper  excels    in  all 
athletic*-   Honor  system  mak=-  manly, 
.riilliful  boys.  New  Jr.so.ooo  barrack-, 
power  house  and   Government  equip- 
ment   strengthen    Kemper's   position 
as    the  largest  military  school    in  the 
\      West.       Early   application   advi-ed. 
A       For  catalog  address 
1*  COL.  T.  A.  JOHNSTON,  Supt. 

^^         706  Third  St..  Boonville,  Mo. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 

Accredited  Junior  College 
lor  Girls.  In  the  Heart  of 
theOzarks.  Healthful  and 
healthy.  Modern  methods 
oi  hygiene  and  instruc- 
tion. Limited.  Select.  80 
girls  from  20  states.  Ad- 
dress for  catalogue  and 
view  books. 

CRESCENT  COLLEGE 
Itoi  L,  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 


PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  W0°MREN 

TWO  YK AR  NORMAL  COURSE  for  Directors  of  Physical 
Education.  Playground  Supervisors,  Dancing  Teachersetc. 
Thorough  preparation  in  all  branches  under  strong  faculiy. 
Our  graduates  are  filling  the  most  responsible  positions  in 
the  country.  High  School  graduates  from  accredited  schools 
admitted.  Fine  dormitory.  16th  Session  open=  middle  of 
September,  ioio. 

CHICAGO   NORMAL  SCHOOL   OF   PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  (Accredited). 

For  illustrated  catalog  address 

FRANCES   MUSSELMAN,  Principal. 

Box  25.  430  S.   Wabash     Ave.,  Chicago.    Illinois 

Combs  Conservatory 

35th  Year.  Individual  Instruction.  Supervised  Practice.  All 
branches,  theoretical  and  applied.  A  School  of  Public  Per- 
formance. 4  Pupils'  Recitals  a  week.  Teachers'  Normal  Train- 
ing Course.  Public  School  Music  Supervision. Two  Complete 
Pupils'  Symphony  Orchestras. Degrees  Conferred. Reciprocal 
Relations  with  Cniv.  of  Pa.  Dormitories  for  Women.  Mod- 
ern met  hods  of  instruct  ion  and  management.  A  school  of 
inspiration,  loyalty,  success.  Valuable  Year  Book  Free. 
GILBERT  RAYNOLDS  COMBS.  Director,  1327  S.  Broad  Street.  Philadelphia 


COLLEGE  OF  DENTISTRY 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS 

Offers  to  young  men  and  women  a  four  year  curriculum 
leading  to  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Dental  Surgery,  fifteen 
units,  accredited  high  school,  for  admission.  Infirmary 
unr\(  piled  m  point  of  equipment  and  operating  Facilities. 

Demand   lot  dentists   greater  than  the  supply.       Located 

in  the  Heart  "i  Chicago's  Medical  and  Hospital  Center. 
Unprecedented  opportunities  for  dental  students.      Write 

foi    c  ataloguc.     'I'll''   Dean. 

College  of  Dentistry,   University   of  Illinois 
Box  41.  183S  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago 


ColuMb.A  2^15? 


bend  for  Catalogue 


Box  I) 


Columbia,  Term, 


ST.  PAUL'S 


boarding  school  for  boys 
the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  Inspection 
daily  9  to  5.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday.  September  iXth. 
Phone  Garden  City  1163.     For  catalog  addre  — 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,    Headmaster. 
153  Stewart   Avenue.  Garden    City,  N.  Y. 


:ifa=M=»)\cM=M=m=tsn3sr^M=M=it=ii=ii 


draining  jor  tfuttiorship 

HoW  to  Write,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuHiVale  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  ike 
arr  of  sorf-eSpression.MaUe 
your  spare  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-, 
ing.  Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 
Dr.EsenWeilt      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Real  teaching- 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is    averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 


Tfxe  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     5prinqfield,Mass. 


u^uj-%ij-wj-w-*t-W-t»-W-ms-W- 


mnthurst 

IT  SCHOOL  r-°*  BOYS 

p^   Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 


Complete  college  preparatory  course  of  six  classes. 
Boarding  and  country  day  school.  Pupils  from  Amer- 
ica's finest  families.  Charming  surroundings,  bracing 
air,  and  equable  climate  invite  work,  play  and  sleep  in 
the  open  the  entire  school  year.  Baseball,  football, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  golf.  Open  Sept.  24. 
Address:  R.  C.  Piatt,  Acting  Headmaster,  for  information. 


San  Rafael,  California 


18  Miles  from  San  Francisco 


Everything  to  make  your  boy  a  staunch,  sturdy  American. 
All-year-round  outdoor  life.  Splendid  equipment.  Experi- 
enced instructors.  School  fully  accredited.  Indoor  rifle 
range.  Physical  culture,  track,  diamond,  gridiron,  tennis, 
etc.  High  morals.  Thorough  training  of  mind,  body  and 
character.  Separate  room  for  each  pupil.  Juniors  in  sepa- 
rate building.  Hitchcock  is  a  countiy  school  in  a  beautiful, 
healthful  part  of  California.  42nd  year  opens  in  September. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  to  REX  D.  SHERER.  President. 

STAMMERING 

(  omplete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Boffue  Institute. 
An  Institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
KourwlcrJ  1001.  Scientific  treatment — combines  training  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-pagc  book  with  lull  ]>;irticiilai  s  DIB  lied  free 
to  atl  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogue,  President, 
4267  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

THE  WINSOR  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

FOR  HOME  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICE 
Open   to    graduates  of  secondary    schools.     For  cir- 
cular  apply  to    MISS    C    M.    POWELL.    Secretary. 
1  Autumn  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Wentworth   Military  Academy    ^KSSSS' 

Designated  an  "Honor  School"  by  U.  S.  War  Depl    Rea<  hi 
boy-,  whom  the   ordinary   day   school   does   not    interest. 

Separate  "smaller  boys"  department.  Certificate  admits  to 
leading  Colleges  and  Universities.  For  catalog  address 
COL.  S.  SELLERS.  Supt.,  1813  W»»hin(rton  At*.,  Lexington.  Mo. 


PITTSBURGH  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Prepares  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  for  all  forms  of 
Christian  work.     Tuition  is  free. 

The  student  of  little  means  and  even  of  no  means  is  given 
an  opportunity  for  tiaining. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  full  inspiration  of  Scripture; 
the  full  Godhead;  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  the  blood  Atone- 
ment; the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  differs  from  most  Bible  Institutes  in  its 
teaching  on  the  ages. 

Send  for  some  of  its  free  sermons  and  tracts. 

For  further  Information,     address 
Rev.  C.  H.  Pridgeon,     12  Congress  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa- 

Technical   Normal  School 
of  Chicago 

Accredited.    Professional    Training    in     DOMESTIC 

SCIENCE,  MUSIC,  ART,  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

One  and  two  year  courses.     New  Location.    Dormito- 
ries. Diplomas  granted.  Graduates  assisted  to  positions. 
Fall  term  opens  September  3.     Write  for  Catalog. 
Director,  Dept.  B.  5025  Sheridan  Road 

HITCHCOCK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


EEONOMT 

iitene^dHeJtUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  ana  miniin   m 
cost   in   safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  t lie  lire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overload?  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive    "Drop  Out"   Renewal     Link    re- 
stores   a    blown    Economy     Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.     The   Economy   is   the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-time  fuse-  i<  »uts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  cost*1  approximately  8or<>. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Sol*  niattufariftrrr*  of  "A  lr*Kir.ESS"  —  thr  A'ow- 

Iia.futihi.    I ■'„>,   with  t/.«  7""    .     Guaranteed 

Indicator. 

Fconomv  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  ?t  Vontreal 


m  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  <>f  firmg 
need  them.  Only  2.500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Man? 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  t»  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
aupervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A'e.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee — easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  852-H.  B  .    Chicago 
"The   World's    Greatest  Extension   Lnivet sity" 


FREE  BOOK- 


Send  for  this  Free  B<».k   to-day. 
will  .show  yon    how  the  Black  stone 
Institute  has  reinmrd  all  the  forme 
drudgery  from  law  study;  how  yon  can  gain 
knowledge  of  law  in  your  spare  time     It 
tells  what  the  course  is  and  who  the  big 
men    arc    who    have   written    it.      Send 
for  your  copy  now, 

Blackstone  institute 

Dept.    3'C 
608    S.    Dearborn   Street 
Chicago  Illinois 


LAW 

nized  high  standing. 


Chattanooca  Colleye  of  Law. 
Two  years'  course  leads  to  I.L.  B. 
and  practice  in  State  and  U.  S 
Courts.  An  institution  of  recog- 
Lectures  so  arranged  that 


Students  May  Earn   Living 

Strong  faculty.     School  opens  Octohcr  1st. 
ioio.    Write  tor  illustrated  catalogue. 

CHATTANOOGA  COLLEGE  OF  LAW 
Chattanooga  Tennessee 


El 


TEMPLE     UNIVERSITY 

Teachers'  College 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  High  Schools.  Elementary 
Schools.  Kindergarten.  Business  Schools,  Physical  Training, 
Household  Art,  Household  Science,  Music.  Manual  Aits 
and   Social   Workers.     Kor  detailed  information  write 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Sts..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

«»»»»»»a»»»»»^ -••••— >aaaaaaaaaaaaa_ ■aaaaaaa>.a__...aa___nM 

Pennsylvania,  New  Rloomfieid,  Box  V. 

Carson  Long  Institute  *££"*£**  PjunlSr 

courses.     Separate  modern  Junior  building  foi   buys  under 
13  years.     Healthful  country  location.     Terms:  $;j«i  and  up; 
Juniors    $295.      Boys    taught    how   to     learn    and    to   live. 
Carson  Long  Institute. 

SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 
Individual  instruction.     Home  privileges.     For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Xcwbutgh,  X.  V. 


JUDS0N  COLLEGE  FOR  KSF%ffi,i,BN 

Standard  College  Courses.      Music,  Home    Economics. 
Gymnastics,     Swimming,     Outdoor    Sports.      Delightful 

Winter  climate.       PAUL  V.  B0MAR.  Pre,.,  Marion.  Ala. 


New  York.  Ringhamton. 


THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  ■&«• 


Cirli 

-.   cear. 
College  preparatory  an<)  General  <  ourses    Advanced  "orkfor 
High  School  graduates.     Musi,-,    Business  Course.  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-dool  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones.  A.B..  Prins. 


SWIMMING 
SCIENTIFICALLY 

TAUGHT^tr 


K  greatest  bonk  on  earth  for  the  dor.. day-.     Make* 
011  free  of  the  old  Rwimmlrtff  hole  and  assures  von 
y  happy  hours    in    the   surf  or   the   mountain    lake, 
authors  are  export  teaehrrs  and  their  instructions 
,    are    clear,    concise,    and    practical.      Go1 
the  book  to-day  and  learn  to  swim  before 
the  summer  is  over.     Men,  Women.  Chil- 
dren—your lives  may  depend  on  knowing 
how. 

New  Revised  Edition,  tfmo.  Cloth,  Illus- 
trated, tl.tS;  hn  mail.  $1.35. 
FUNK     &     WACNALLS     COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 
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*  424-434  So.  Green  St.,  Chicago,  111.    ■ 

I  Please  send  me  your  new  men'c  wear  Fall  and     I    *aWft  |fl  nnav 

Winter  style  book  with  samples  of  latest  woolens  Oaf  0  mOIlcj 

*  and  full  details  of  your  plan.  H  FworV* 

I     Name '  thing  YOU    I  V^^i 

I  Wear  4m\\\V^  ^^ 

i  ■  W  gF  /pV^- 

SO)    ^KaH^Aiook 


For  This  s27^-°  Suit 

Tailored  to  Your  Measure 

iN  amazing  offer!  A  high-grade 
/\  suit  cut  to  your  individual  measure — 
/  \  tailored  with  all  the  skill  and  style 
JL  ^that  only  the  best  custom  tailors  can 
give  Finished  with  highest  grade  trimmings 
and  linings — the  kind  that  wear  and  give  sat- 
isfaction. A  special  proposition  to  introduce 
to  the  readers  of  this  magazine  the  wonderful 
values  offered  by  our  system  of  tailoring. 
Nothing   else   like   it — no   value   to   equal   it. 

How  Our  Plan  Saves  You 

nnftfipy  We  have  no  agents,  no  dealers,  no  traveling  sales- 
IwlUII©  J  men.  Our  catalog  is  our  only  representative. 
Actual  comparison  will  show  that  our  plan  saves  $10  or  more 
on  every  suit  and  gives  you  real  individuality  in  your  dress — 
clothes  that  are  tailored  to  fit  you  and  you  alone — reflect 
your  personal  tastes.  Our  line  includes  a  wonderful  selection 
of  fancy  wool  worsteds,  cassimeres,  and  all- 
wool  blue  serges,  at  unheard-of  low  prices. 


We 
Pay. 

Shipping 
Charges 


UUl   Ul!9r3ni6B  your    measure 

merits,  with  cloth  selections  made  from 
our  catalog.  We  will  make  the  suit  to 
your  measurements  and  you  pay  balance  on 
arrival — we  paying  all  transportation  charges. 
You  must  be  pleased  in  every  particular  —  in  fit,  in 
style,  in  workmanship  and  materials,  or  we  refund  all 
your  money  including  $3  deposit.  Could  anything  be 
fairer?  Write  today  and  wear  tailor-made  clothes  of 
exceptional  style  and  value — dress  better  and  save 
money. 


CATALOG  FREE 


Our  big,  new 
Fall  and  Winter 
book  is  ready 
for  you — contains  samples  of  latest  woolens — also 
lowest  prices  on  men's  hats,  shoes  and  furnishings. 
It  is  your  guide  to  correct  and  economical  clothes 
buying.  Mail  coupon  above  or  write,  mentioning 
this  publication,  so  we  can   identify   this  special  offer. 


Other  Bargains  From  Our  Catalog 


COLLARS 


Six  for 
89c 


Illustrated  in  catalog.  Four-ply  hand 
laundered  stiff  or  soft  collars,  21  dif- 
ferent styles  to  select  from,  selling 
everywhere  now  at  25c.  each.  We 
sell  them  at  six  for  89c.  In  ordering 
state  size,  number  and  style  desired. 


SHIRTS 


Satin  Stripe 
3for$5.60 


Illustrated  in  catalog.  Guaranteed  $3 
shirts,  latest  effects  in  broad  satin  or 
silk  stripes,  coat  front,  soft  turn-back 
cuffs,  hand-laundered  body.  Try  three 
at  our  low  price.  3  for  $5.60.  State 
size  of  neckband  in  ordering.  Choice 
of  black,  blue  and  lavender  stripes. 


TIES 


Large  Four-in-Hands 
3  for  $1.15 

Illustrated  in  catalog.  Large  imperial 
shape,  flare  and  four-in-hand  ties, 
beautiful  striped  and  flowered  effects, 
hundreds  of  patterns,  regular  50c  and 
75c  values,  three  for  $1.15.  Try  three. 
State  color  desired. 


HOSE 


Silk  Lisle 

6  Pairs  for  $2,05 

Illustrated  in  catalog.  Double  Spun 
Silk  Lisle  sock,  made  of  mercerized 
yarn.  High  spliced  heel  and'double 
sole.  Medium  heavyweight.  Colors, 
blai_k,  tan,  navy,  pearl,  white.  State 
size.    35c  a  pair,  6  pairs  for  $2.05. 


BERNARD-HEWITT  &  CO 

424-434  S.Green  St.,       Desk  El  Chicago,   111. 
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The   Digest   School   Directory  Index: 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  August.  The 
August  2nd  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of 
the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available 
without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.  Make  your  inquiry  as 
definite  as  possible.  School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 
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SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Crescent  College      Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Bishop's  School La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orton  School        Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School    Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmount  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall     Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids  School Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the- Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School    West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .   Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School : Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College Norton,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louts,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School -.Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Smead  School Toledo,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Cons Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swart  hmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Moravian  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  l';i. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsvillc,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Eastern  College »  .  .  .  .  Manassas,  Y;i. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,   Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School .No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.   School.  .Washington,   D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy So.  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,   Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Steams  School Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  School Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson   Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &   Marshall  Academy.  ..    Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas   Springs   School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.  .Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Stamford   Military  Acad Stamford,  Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,  111. 

Western  Mil.  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kelley  Mil.  Acad Burlington,  Kan. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Kv. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper   Military   School Boonville,    Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy ...  .Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy  ..  Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah   Mil.   Academy Wenonah,   N.J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Inst Roswell,  N.  M. 

New  York  Military  Academy.  .  .  .Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Institute Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.   Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .  .    Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Academy    Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School .  I^ewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delaneld,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy.  .Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford  Sch.  Rel.  Pedagogy ...    Hartford,  Conn. 
New  Church  Theo.  School    Cambridge,  Mass. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School    Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .  .  .  Houghton.  Mich. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  .  .  Socorro,  N.  M. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

College  of  Dent.,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  111. 

College  of  Medicine,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  111. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Detroit  Coll.  of  Law Detroit,  Mich. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital.  ...  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 
Mercer  Hospital  Training  School ...  Trenton,  N.  J. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.  H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration    ...  New  York  City 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  and  Day  School 

W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Goddard  Seminary Barre,  Vt. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.  Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics  .N<  w  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music     Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Coll.  Phys.  Education Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Sch.  Phys.  Ed     Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music Chicago,  111. 

Centralizing  Sch.  of  Music Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111. 

No.  West  Univ.'Sch.  of  Commerce  .  .  Chicago,  III. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School       Chicago,  111. 

Technical  Normal  Sch Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest,  111. 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch.  .  .  .Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  Spoken  Word,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts.    Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Eng.  Cons,  of  Music Boston,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Winsor  Training  School      Boston,  Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  School.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ    .  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School.  .  .   Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  &  Train.  Sch.  .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of    Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberliri,  Ohio 

Art  Painting  School Dubois,   Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  BACKWARD   CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,   Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elm  Hill  School Barre,  Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sycamore  Farm  School  New-burgh,  N.  Y. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School Macon,  Ga. 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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Serving-Saving-Selling 


|    Railroad  Terminal 

—Roofing,  Insula- 
tion, Packing,  Fire  Ex- 
tinguishers. 

O  Lumber  Yard  — 

Roofing,  Asbestos 
Shingle; 
terials. 


Building  Ma- 


O  Electric  Power 
House-  Fuses,  Serv- 
ice Boxes.  Meter  Pro- 
tective Devices,  Fibre 
Conduit,  Subway  Boxes, 
Ebony  Asbestos  Wood 
Steam  Pipe  Insulation, 
Packings,  Fire  Extin- 
guishers. 

A  Manufacturing 
Plants — Roofing, 
Packing,  Heat  Insula- 
tion, Boiler  Furnace 
Cements  and  Coatings, 
Steam  Traps,  Mastic 
Flooring,  Asbestos 
Friction  Blocks,  Fire 
Extinguishers,  Electri- 
cal Supplies. 

-  Shipbuilding  Plant 

—  Roofing,  Packing, 
Heat  and  Cold  Insula- 
tion. 

C  Homes — Asbestos 
Shingles,  Heat  Insu- 
lation, Ice  Machine, 
Fire  Extinguishers, Key- 
stone Hair  Insulation. 


n  Public  Institutions 
—  Roofing,  Insula- 
tion, Sound  Deadening 
Materials,  Fireproofing 
Materials,  Fire  Extin- 
guishers, Ice  Machine, 
Mastic  Flooring. 


O   Schools  —   Roofing, 

°  Heat  I  nsulation, 
Mastic  Flooring,  Steam 
Traps,  Packings. 

Q  Contractors  — 

"  Building  Materials. 
Radiator  Traps,  Steam 
Traps,  Heat  and  Cold 
Insulation,  Electrical 
Supplies. 

1(1  Hardware  Stores 
A"  —Roofing,  Roof 
Coating  and  Putty, 
Brake  Lining,  Speed- 
ometers, Fire  Extin- 
guishers, Stove  Lining, 
Electrical  Supplies. 

11  Architects  &  Con- 
sulting Engineers 

—Roofing,  Building  Ma- 
terials, Heat  and  Cold 
Insulation,  Steam 
Traps,  Sound  Deaden- 
ing Materials,  Acous- 
tics. 

Banks — Acoustics. 


1  O  Garages  —  Brake 

At*  Lining,  Clutch  Fac- 
ings, Speedometers,  Fire 
Extinguishers. 

J4  City  Hall— Pack- 

ing  Insulation, 
Waterproofing  Materi- 
als, Roofing. 

1  C  Churches — .Asbes- 
x**tos  Shingles.  Heat 
Insulation, Sound  Dead- 
ening Materials,  Acous- 
tics. 


TN  every  city  and  town  Johns- 
-■■  Manville  salesmen  do  more  than 
sell  Johns-Manville  Products. 

In  the  lite  of  every  community 
they  have  a  Service  to  perform,  the 
keynote  of  which  is  Conservation. 

For  every  Johns-Manville  'prod- 
uct saves  something  in  its  use. 
For  the  home,  Johns-Manville 
roofings  and  insulations  reduce  fire 
risks  and  cut  fuel  bills.  In  mills, 
factories,  warehouses,  industrial 
plants  of  every  kind,  Johns-Manville 
products  reduce  waste  of  power, 
lessen  fire  hazard  and  decrease 
maintenance  cost. 


And  so  Johns-Manville  Salesmen 
must  be  engineers,  as  well,  carrying 
from  point  to  point  in  every  town 
a  helpful,  practical  Service  that 
varies  to  meet  innumerable  require- 
ments but  always  has  for  its  object 
— Conservation. 

This  picture  of  a  typical  city 
shows  some  of  the  channels  through 
which  Johns-Manville  Service  comes 
to  you,  the  average  citizen.  It 
will  help  you  to  realize  that  even 
though  you  yourself  may  not  buy 
Johns-Manville  producrs,  the  serv- 
ice that  they  render  is  none  the 
less  a  benefit  to  you. 


Johns  -  Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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IVORY  SOAP  is  the  safe,  thorough  cleanser 
for  baby's  bottles  for  the  same  reasons  that 
it  is  so  satisfactory  for  washing  his  clothes 
and  his  soft,  pink  skin — because  it  is  as  pure  and 
mild  and  efficient  as  soap  can  be. 

For  forty  years  mothers  have  depended  on  Ivory 
Soap  to  keep  his  little  young  lordship  and  all  his 
possessions  in  that  state  of  perfect,  immaculate 
cleanliness  that  makes  for  utmost  comfort,  health 
and  happiness.  Ivory  never  has  disappointed  that 
trust,  as  millions  of  mothers  can  testify. 


IVORY  SOAP. .         . .  99fc*  PURE 

0^  PLOAf s 


Factories  at  Ivorydale,  Ohio;  Port  Ivory,  New  York;  Kansas  City,  Kansas;  Hamilton,  Canada 
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T.    E,    SHEPPARD,  \V.\I.    G.    LEE, 

of  tbe  Railway  Conductors.  of  the  Railway  Trainmen. 

"IN   NO   MOOD   TO   BROOK   THE    RETURN    OF   THE    RAILROADS   TO   THEIR    FORMER   CONTROL" 


WARREN  S.   STONE, 

of  the  Locomotive  Engineers. 


TIMOTHY  SHEA, 

of  the  Firemen  and  Enginemen. 


Are  these  spokesmen  for  the  four  big  railroad  Brotherhoods,  so  they  are  demanding  public  ownership  of  the  roads. 


RAILROAD   LABOR   REACHING  FOR  THE   THROTTLE 


TWO  MILLION  RAILROAD-WORKERS,  backed  by 
the  other  millions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
serve  notice  on  Congress  and  on  the  country  that  they 
"are  in  no  mood  to  brook  the  return"  of  the  railroads  to  private 
control,  and  propose  a  plan  of  government  ownership  whereby 
railroad  employees  will  share  both  in  profits  and  operation. 
The  railroad  Brotherhoods'  plan  would  eliminate  private  capital 
from  the  railroad  business,  and  its  sponsors  say  "it  marks  the 
step  by  which  organized  labor  passes  from  demands  for  wage- 
increases  to  demands  that  the  system  of  profits  in  industry  be 
overhauled."  This  Mr.  Stone  and  the  other  leaders  of  railroad 
labor  call  "industrial  democracy,"  but  it  does  not  seem  very 
democratic  to  most  of  the  editors  of  our  daily  newspapers  as  it 
first  meets  their .  glance.  It  is  not  democracy  at  all,  declares 
the  New  York  World,  but  "merely  a  new  form  of  class  industry, 
in  which  the  public  provides  the  capital  and  the  workers  take  the 
profits";  "it  contemplates  collective  ownership,  but  class  opera- 
tion and  control,  which  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  Soviet  system." 
"Bolshevism,  pure  and  simple,"  is  The  Evening  Sun's  characteriza- 
tion of  the  plan,  and  the  morning  Sun  thinks  we  should  all  "  be 
sick  with  shame"  that  at  a  time  when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are 
turned  to  this  country  for  political  and  economic  guidance  and 
example  "brazen  politics  should  spatter  that  Bolshevik  blot  upon 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  United  States  Government."  The 
Boston  News  Bureau  declares  that  the  plan  of  the  railroad-work- 
ers and  their  Plumb-Plan  League  "makes  Congress  a  dummy" 
and  "would  make  shipper  and  passenger  serfs."  Here,  it  says, 
"is  a  blow  at  the  foundations  of  representative  government," 
for  "the  high-handed  attempt  of  perhaps  2,000,000  railroad- 


workers  to  dictate  the  railroad  policy  of  the  country  for  the  other 
98,000,000  of  people  is  indefensible."  Such  government  owner- 
ship as  proposed  in  the  Sims  bill,  says  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"is  on  its  face  complete  politician  ownership  of  the  worst  kind 
— and  there  is  no  good  kind."  It  is  more  than  a  venture  into 
radical  socialism,  thinks  the  New  York  Times;  it  is  "a  very  long 
step  toward  the  principles  of  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  of  Soviet 
government."  Indeed,  The  Times  finds  the  Brotherhood  plan 
so  "violently  at  war  with  all  human  experience  and  human  rea- 
son" that  it  can  hardly  believe  the  Brotherhood  chiefs  to  be  in 
earnest,  and  reports  a  growing  impression  that  they  have  simply 
brought  this  demand  forward  to  frighten  Congress  into  granting 
their  new  demands  for  a  wage-increase. 

But  if  we  turn  to  the  successive  statements  by  Brotherhood 
heads  and  by  Mr.  Plumb,  who  worked  out  their  railroad  plan, 
we  will  note  denials  of  revolutionary  intent  and  an  insistence 
that  some  such  plan  is  absolutely  essential  for  the  reduction  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  the  successful  operation  of  the  rail- 
roads. Take,  for  instance,  the  first  statement  signed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  four  Brotherhoods  and  a  representative  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  is  first  pointed  out  that  higher 
wages  mean  higher  prices,  and  higher  prices  call  for  higher  wages, 
and  "the  vicious  circle  is  infinite."  So  there  must  be  some  basic 
change  and  this  "must  begin  with  the  railroads."  Mr.  Stone  and 
the  rest  insist  that  they  are  simply  "  applying  the  principles  to 
industry  for  which  in  international  affairs  the  nation  has  par- 
ticipated in  a  world-war."  They  declare  that  the  public  would 
be  protected,  that  labor  would  share  in  profits  now  going  to 
Wall  Street,  and   that  there  would  be  great  savings  through 
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unification  and  efficiency,  and,  most  important  of  all,  they  believe 
their  plan  "will  reduce  transportation  charges  in  surprizing 
measure,  and  that  it  is  the  first  and  the  most  important  step 
in  any  constructive  effort  to  lower  the  cost  of  living."  In  a  later 
statement  the  Brotherhood  chiefs  issue  an  appeal  to  the  American 
people,  declaring  that  tho  they  must  demand  further  increases  in 
wages,  in  order  to  exist  under  the  present  system,  such  increases 
would  afford  only  temporary  relief.  But  in  their  railroad  plan 
they  see  an  actual  remedy  for  the  economic  ills  of  the  day.  "It 
is  not  to  benefit  labor  as  labor  alone;  it  is  to  benefit  the  consum- 
ing public,  of  which  labor  at  present  is  the  audible  part."  The 
statement  continues: 

"As  the  major  part  of  the  consuming  public,  labor  is  entitled 
to  representation  on  the  directorate  of  the  public  railroads;  as  a 
producer  of  capital  it  is  entitled  to  representation  on  the  direc- 
torate of  the  railroads.     To  capital,  which  is  the  fruit  of  yester- 


"GIVE  ME  THOSE  RAILROADS!" 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

day's  labor,  we  now  propose  to  discharge  every  just  obligation. 
We  demand  that  the  owners  of  capital,  who  represent  only 
financial  interest  as  distinguished  from  operating  brains  and 
energy,  be  relieved  from  management,  receiving  government 
bonds  with  a  fixt  interest  return  for  every  honest  dollar  that 
they  have  invested  in  the  railway  industry.  We  ask  that  the 
railroads  of  the  United  States  be  vested  in  the  public — that  those 
actually  engaged  in  conducting  that  industry,  not  from  Wall 
Street  but  from  the  railroad  offices  and  yards  and  out  on  the 
railroad-lines,  shall  take  charge  of  this  service  for  the  public. 

"These  represent  all  the  brains,  skill,  and  energy  that  are  in  the 
business.  They  are  entitled  to  that  measure  of  control  which 
is  equal  to  their  ability  and  their  responsibility  for  operating  the 
transportation  properties.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  the  service 
be  primarily  for  the  public,  not  primarily  for  profits  to  specula- 
tors and  inflaters  of  capital 

"The  railroads  are  the  key  industry  of  the  nation.  They  af- 
fect at  once  the  price  of  every  necessity.  As  increased  transpor- 
tation costs  are  reflected  in  the  increased  price  of  all  commodities, 
so  a  reduction  in  those  costs  must  be  reflected  by  the  reduced 
prices." 

Sponsors  for  the  Plumb  plan  outlined  their  arguments  at 
great  length  before  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  last  week.  In  the  course  of  a  rapid-fire  exchange  of 
questions  and  answers,  Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of  the 
Brothorhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  indicated  that  the  rail- 
way men  for  whom  he  spoke  want  profiteering  stopt  at  once, 
that  they  do  not  believe  the  time  to  be  yet  ripe  for  the  extension 
of  the  Plumb  plan  to  other  semipublic  utilities,  but  they  do 
believe  that  its  success  would  undoubtedly  tend  toward  its  ex- 
tension to  other  industries.     They  believe  that  the  return  of  the 


roads  to  their  owners  or  the  adoption  of  any  plan  other  than  their 
own  would  result  in  the  bankruptcy  of  the  roads  and  a  great 
financial  panic.  Mr.  Stone  does  not  expect  any  labor  organ- 
ization to  strike  simply  to  force  the  Plumb  jdari,  but  he  does 
think  some  organizations  will  strike  unless  something  is  done 
immediately  to  raise  wages  or  cut  down  the  cost  of  living.  And 
as  he  was  speaking,  it  may  be  noted,  thousands  of  railroad-shop 
workers  were  leaving  their  jobs  over  the  protests  of  their  union- 
leaders,  and  at  the  same  time  all  the  fourteen  railroad  unions 
were  presenting  a  demand  for  an  immediate  wage-increase  to 
the  Director-General  of  Railroads.  Turning  to  the  question  of 
industrial  democracy,  Mr.  Stone  declared  that  in  this  country 
"we  have  a  democratic  form  of  government  but  an  autocratic 
control  of  industry."  Now,  he  says,  the  workers  demand  that 
the  "land  of  political  freedom"  become  "the  home  of  industrial 
freedom."  As  Mr.  Stone  concluded  with  a  touch  of  almost 
religious  fervor: 

"The  machinery  for  attaining  this  result  we  believe  is  em- 
bodied in  the  plan  outlined  in  the  Sims  Bill 

"In  this  plan  we  raise  the  banner  of  democracy  in  control  of 
industry,  we  advance  to  a  new  crusade  with  the  faith  of  the  Pil- 
grims, with  the  convictions  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
and  with  the  hope  of  America  for  economic  independence." 

Frank  Morrison,  secretary  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  followed  Mr.  Stone.  He  voiced  the  belief  of  railroad- 
workers  that  the  Government  has  not  kept  faith  with  them  by 
increasing  wages  as  fast  as  living  costs  have  increased;  that 
bonds  could  easily  be  floated  to  establish  the  Plumb  plan;  that 
the  water  should  be  wrung  ruthlessly  from  the  capitalization  of 
the  railroads,  which  would  tend  to  reduce  railroad-rates  and  thus 
help  bring  down  prices;  and  that  the  success  of  the  Plumb  plan 
would  extend  the  idea  to  other  quasi-public  industries.  Mr. 
Morrison  reminded  the  committee  that  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  has  long  been  on  record  in  favor  ot  government 
operation  of  public  utilities.  He  declared  emphaticnilv  "I  am 
here  representing  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  to  test  if  y 
that  it  stands  behind  labor's  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the 
railways."  He  called  the  committee's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  President  Samuel  Gompers,  of  the  Federation,  is  honorary 
president  of  the  Plumb-Plan  League,  which  has  been  organized 
among  all  the  railroad  organizations  and  other  labor  bodies  "to 
carry  to  the  public  and  to  Congress  the  principles  of  the  plan 
now  embodied  in  the  Sims  Bill." 

The  chief  provisions  of  the  Plumb  plan  as  presented  in  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  House  by  Congressman  Sims  (Dem.,  Tenn.), 
are  thes„: 

1.  Purchase  by  tho  Government  of  all  the  railroad  systems  on 
valuations  determined  finally  by  the  courts. 

2.  Operation  by  a  directorate  of  fifteen,  five  to  be  chosen  by 
the  President  to  represent  the  public,  five  to  be  elected  by  the 
operating  officials  and  five  by  the  classified  employees. 

3.  Equal  division  of  surplus,  after  paying  fixt  charges  and 
operating  costs  between  the  public  and  the  employees. 

4.  Automatic  reduction  of  rates  when  the  employees'  share  of 
the  surplus  is  more  than  5  per  cent,  of  the  gross  operating  revenue. 

5.  Regional  operation  of  the  lines  as  a  unified  system. 

6.  Building  of  extensions  at  expense  of  the  communities  bene- 
fited, in  proportion  to  the  benefit. 

7.  Payment  for  the  roads  made  through  government  bonds 
bearing  4  per  cent,  interest. 

Mr.  Glenn  E.  Plumb,  who  is  the  counsel  for  the  Brotherhoods 
and  the  originator  of  the  plan  which  bears  his  name,  declares 
that  it  has  behind  it  at  least  0,000,000  men  in  labor  organi- 
zations, farm  organizations,  and  other  associations.  He  has 
asserted  his  belief  that  the  result  he  seeks  can  be  consummated 
by  an  appeal  to  public  opinion,  which  will  force  the  acceptance 
of  the  plan  by  Congress.  The  difficulty  with  all  the  other  rail- 
road plans  which  have  been  advanced  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Plumb,  "  that  it  is  their  object  to  increase  the  earnings  of  rail- 
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road  securities."  None  of  these  plans  is  feasible  now,  says  Mr. 
Plumb,  "because  the  railroads  have  overcapitalized  the  future 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  present  to 
bear  the  burden."  Mr.  Plumb  told  the  House  Interstate  Com- 
merce Committee  that  labor  had  learned  that  the  "wrecking 
and  looting"  of  roads  like  the  New  Haven  and  the  Pock  Island 
were  "not  sporadic  examples  of  the  highway  robbery  to  whicli 
the  American  nation  has  been  subjected  as  to  its  public  trans- 
portation highways,"  but  part  of  a  great  and  "systematized 
plundering."  In  an  article  in  Reconstruction  (New  York), 
Mr.  Plumb  defends  his  plan  at  length,  declaring  that  the  cost 
of  capital  would  be  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  under  private  owner- 
ship; that  efficient  employees  would  receive  "fajr  compensation 
in  addition  to  their  wage,  commensurate  with  the  economies 
which  they  effect";  that  the  public  would  be  protected  "against 
constantly  increasing  cost  of  public  service";  that  the  investor 
would  have  a  guaranty  of  his  investment  and  of  an  adequate 
return;  and  finally,  "by  this  plan  of  mutual  organization  we  give 
to  the  community,  to  the  wage-earner,  and  to  management  an 
equal  voice  of  authority  in  the  direction  of  the  industry." 

Such  is  the  railroad  men's  plan  for  healing  the  sick  railroads  as 
seen  by  those  who  have  compounded  the  prescription,  but  those 
railroad  managers  and  officials  who  care  to  comment  for  publica- 
tion can  see  little  in  it.  'The  plan  of  the  Brotherhood  leaders 
means  government  ownership  with  labor  organizations  as 
partners  without  liability,  which  will  work  out  to  a  sacrifice  of 
efficiency  and  result  in  hopeless  confusion,"  says  President  E.  E. 
Loomis,  of  the  Lehigh  Valle.y  Railroad.  President  Ripley,  of  the 
Santa  Fe,  calls  it  "the  wildest  scheme  of  all."  Mr.  T.  DeWitt 
Cuyler,  chairman  of  the  Association  of  Railway  Executives  and 
a  Pennsylvania  director,  declares  himself  absolutely  opposed  to 
the  Plumb  plan  as  "neither  feasible  nor  in  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  the  country."  The  New  York  World  quotes  a  number 
of  bankers  and  brokers  who  declare  that  the  Plumb  plan  is  im- 
practicable from  the  financial  view-point,  and  that  under  it  the 
railroads  would  deteriorate  until  service  became  "impossible." 
A  group  of  Boston  business  men  passed  resolutions  characteriz- 
ing the  Plumb  plan  as  "the  most  serious  menace  to  the  welfare 
of  the  nation  of  any  legislation  presented  to  Congress  since  we 
became  a  republic."  A  Boston  banker  quoted  in  the  Boston 
News  Bureau  declares  that  the  Plumb  program  will  mean  the 
freezing  out  of  "every  claim  for  capitalized  improvements  out  of 


earnings,"  and  that  the  "efficiency"  to  be  introduced  will  be  of 
"the  sort  the  country  has  had  its  fill  of  in  the  train  service  of 
recent  months."  The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  has  in- 
terviewed a  number  of  members  of  such  organizations  as  the 
New  York  Produce  Exchange,  who  denounce  tin  Plumb  plan 
"as  bad  economics."  Om:  business  man  believes  it  would  be 
impossible  to  finance*  the  roads  under  the  Plumb  plan.  As  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  paraphrases  his  words: 

"That  the  Government  would  find  it,  impossible  to  float  an- 
other twenty  billions  in  bonds  at  four  per  cent,  in  addition  to  the 
present  debt  of  twenty-five  billions.  Owners  of  railroad  securi- 
ties paying  from  seven  to  ten  per  cent,  would  refuse  to  exchange 
them  for  bonds  at  four  or  four  and  a  half  per  cent.,  and  under 
the  Constitution  there  is  no  power  to  force  them  to  make  the 
exchange." 

Financial  journals  like  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  New  York 
Journal  of  Commerce,  New  York  Commercial,  and  Boston  News 
Bureau,  echo  these  criticisms.  The  Wall  Street  Journal's  opinion 
is  "that,  with  the  Plumb  plan  in  effect,  the  country  would  be 
helpless  to  interrupt  a  continuous  round  of  wage-increases,  rate- 
advances,  and  government  deficits.  Only  the  voluntary  for- 
bearance of  the  railroad  unions  would  set  the  limit."  The  New 
York  Times  disapproves  of  the  plan  of  the  Brotherhoods,  among 
other  reasons  because  it  "commits  the  railroads  into  the  joint 
control  of  politics  and  labor."  "The  government-appointed 
members  of  the  board  would  inevitably  at  all  times  be  most  solic- 
itous to  placate  the  labor  members,  and  the  two  elements  to- 
gether would- control  railway  policies."  Just  as  now,  the  tax- 
payers would  be  called  upon  to  make  good  an  enormous  deficit, 
only — "instead  of  a  billion  or  so  a  year,  the  cost  assessed  upon 
the  taxpayers  would  rise  to  two  or  it  may  be  to  three  billions 
a  year,  and  for  a  service  far  inferior  to  that  under  private  opera- 
tion." In  a  leading  editorial,  the  Boston  Herald  thus  discusses 
the  national  crisis  which  it  believes  has  been  precipitated  by  the 
railroad  men's  demands: 

"If  the  trainmen  can  decide  that  they  would  rather  work  for 
an  easy  boss,  with  no  limits  to  what  he  can  pay,  except  the  tax- 
ing resources  of  the  Republic,  other  great  groups  can  do  the 
same  thing.  The  Government  can  not  only  run  the  railroads,  but 
the  steel-mills  and  the  shoe-factories.  It  can  do  the  retailing. 
It  can  run  the  packing-houses  and  the  retail-markets,  and  the 
thousand  other  enterprises.  We  should  lurch  into  a  socialistic 
state  for  which  our  form  of  government  is  the  least  adapted  of 
any  in  the  world." 
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THE   ONSLAUGHT   ON  HIGH   PRICES 


STARVATION  HAS  BEGUN,  we  are  told  in  official  re- 
ports on  conditions  brought  about  by  the  high  cost  of 
living.  According  to  the  Children's  Bureau  connected 
with  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor,  6,000,000  American 
children  are  underfed.  The  New  York  City  Board  of  Health 
finds  numerous  poor  families  giving  up  meat,  giving  up  butter, 
giving  up  eggs.  William  G.  Lee,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Railway  Trainmen,  says  there  will  be  "Hell  to  pay  in  this 
country"  unless  affairs  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Senator 
Capper,  of  Kansas,   predicts  "some  kind  of  a  bust-up."     The 


ALL  THE   TRAFFIC   WILL   BEAR. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch  exclaims:  "If  hunger  leads  to  Bol- 
shevism, how  doubly  dangerous  must  that  leadership  be  when 
that  hunger  exists  in  a  country  that  has  bumper  crops  and  whose 
storehouses  are  full  to  bursting."  Warren  S.  Stone,  grand  chief 
of  .the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  tells  the  House 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  that  "unless  Con- 
gress or  some  one  else  finds  a  solution  in  the  next  few  months  to 
the  present  situation,  we  are  going  to  see  the  woi'st  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  It  might  be  before  we  get  through  we 
would  advocate  a  firing-squad  for  some  people."  The  Governors 
of  several  States  are  promoting  investigations  which,  it  is  hoped, 
will  reveal  the  causes  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  prices  and  point 
toward  remedies.  Attorney-General  Palmer  promises  to  bring 
suit  against  the  Big  Five  packers  under  the  antitrust  laws. 
President  Wilson  in  an  address  to  Congress  has  set  forth  his 
ideas  regarding  the  problem  and  its  solution.  No  one  in  Wash- 
ington appears  at  all  passionately  concerned  about  the  Peace 
Treaty,  now,  or  about  the  League  of  Nations.     A  single  gigantic 

issue  overshadows  everything  else,  anil  the  press  reverberate 
with  denunciations,  construct ive  suggestions,  and  reports  of  anti- 
profiteering  campaigns.  Here  and  there  we  (ind  comment  on 
results  actually  attained.  Says  the  New  York  Evening  World: 
"At  the  first  sign  of  change  in  the  legislative  tone  at  Washington, 
prices  Of  corn,  pork,  and  cotton  begin  to  fall.  The  profiteers, 
i!  iting  an  indication  of  a  shift  in  the  propping-up  policy,  which 
has  prevailed  ever  since  the  armistice,  make  haste  for  cover." 
Continuing,  the  paper  declares: 


"All  that  is  really  wanted  to  adjust  prices  to  fit  pockets  is  a 
restoration  of  competitive  conditions  in  store  and  factory.  The 
Government  destroyed  competition  at  the  outset  of  our  entry  into 
the  war  by  furiously  bidding  up  the  prices  of  commodities  and 
labor.  Since  hostilities  ceased  the  endeavor  has  been  to  hold  up 
when  it  shoidd  have  been  to  let  down.  In  seeking  to  avoid  an 
inflation  of  currency  we  have  had  an  inflation  of  values.  Low- 
priced  currency  can  in  time  reach  par;  high  prices  do  not  come 
down  as  gracefully.  The  economic  effect  of  each  condition  is 
about  the  same. 

"That  competition  will  assert  itself  if  not  interfered  with  has 
been  proved  over  and  over  again.  Good  prices  increase  produc- 
tion and  increased  production  reduces  cost.  Plenty  and  fair 
prices  produce  the  widest  general  prosperity.  To  meddle  with 
natural  laws  is  to  breed  evil  consequences,  plenty  of  which  are 
now  in  prospect." 

In  the  same  column  of  the  same  newspaper  we  note  an  admis- 
sion that  considerable  mystery  nevertheless  enshrouds  the  pres- 
ent situation,  especially  as  concerns  the  packers,  and  it  appears 
to  The  Evening  World  that  their  efforts  to  clear  themselves  are 
hardly  of  a  soul-satisfying  nature.  The  St.  Louis  Star  goes 
further  and  denounces  "the  private  control  by  five  interests  of 
almost  seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  meat  supply,"  and  resents 
the  "czarism"  that  forces  us  to  "pay  prices  fixt  by  artificial  and 
unregulated  profiteering." 

That  the  actual  profiteer  is  the  retailer  many  victims  believe, 
and  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  "has  decided  to  devote  space 
each  day  for  two  weeks  for  the  wage-earners  of  New  York  to 
tell  how  they  have  been  robbed."  Meanwhile  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman  Review  discusses  the  experiment  with  a 
municipal  store  at  Houston,  Tex.,  and  the  Kansas  City  Post 
relates  how  Chicago  women  have  been  camping  on  the  trail  of 
the  profiteer: 

"First,  these  women  obtained  from  butchers  and  grocerymen 
— retail  dealers — a  statement  that  from  four  to  eight  cents  a 
pound  on  meat  is  a  fair  profit  for  the  retailer. 

"Secondly,  they  obtained  current  wholesale  price-lists  from  the 
packing  houses.  Then  they  posted  that  price-list  alongside  of 
the  retail  prices,  and,  according  to  Chicago  rejxn-ts,  here  is  what 
the  women  found: 

' '  That  instead  of  the  five-cent  profit  the  retailer  said  he  ought 
to  make  on  a  pound  of  leg  of  lamb,  he  was  actually  making  ten 
cents;  that  instead  of  making  seven  cents  on  lamb  chops,  the 
retailers  were  averaging  twenty-five  cents;  that  instead  of  a 
seven-cent  profit  on  a  pound  of  veal,  they  were  clearing  twenty 
cents,  and  so  on  through  the  meat  list — these  items  being  used 
merely  by  way  of  illustration. 

"And,  on  green  stuff,  the  dealers  were  found  to  be  reaping  an 
equally  rich  harvest.  Cantaloupes  costing  six  cents  retail  at 
eighteen  cents  minimum,  and  in  some  cases  as  high  as  twenty- 
five  cents ;  tomatoes  bought,  by  the  retailer  at  five  cents  a  pound 
sell  for  thirty  cents  a  pound,  and  so  on." 

According  to  the  Pittsburg  Leader,  the  chief  offender  is  not  the 
retailer,  but  the  middleman — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  these  wholesalers  and  jobbers  are  THE 
MOST  GUILTY  of  all.  Thev  PRODUCE  NOTHING,  create 
nothing,  but  TAKE  TOLL  ON  EVERYTHING.  They  are 
the  REAL  PARASITES  who  stand  between  the  producer  and 
the  consumer  and  wax  fat  on  the  intermediate  profits." 

The  New  York  Sun  is  convinced  that  the  first  essential  toward 
remedying  the  high  cost  of  living  is  a  cut  in  grain  prices.  Con- 
gressman Igoe  would  "stop  profiteering,  not  only  in  food  supplies, 
but  in  shoes,  clothing,  and,  in  fact,  everything  else,  by  taxing 
the  extortions  of  the  profiteer."  In  many  quarters,  a  certain 
measure  of  relief  is  looked  for  from  the  sale  of  army  food,  and 
the  moral  effect,  it  is  thought,  may  be  considerable.  As  the 
Indianapolis  Star  contends: 

"The  evidence  brought  out  at  the  hearing  of  a  House  subcom- 
mittee investigating  War  Department  expenditures  that  almost 
400,000,000  cans  of  vegetables,  salmon,  and  pork  and  beans  were 
withheld  from  the  market  in  order  that  prevailing  prices  might 


be  maintained  is  not  calculated  to  allay  the  growing  indignation 
sweeping  the  country  over  the  exorbitant  values  put  on  all  the 
necessaries  of  life.  Testimony  was  presented  showing  that  the 
Quartermaster-General's  Department  had  planned  t<>  offer  the 

big  tinny  surplus  to  the  public,  hut  that  the  canners  previously 
had  prevailed  upon  Secretary  Maker  to  withhold  this  supply 
until  after  the  present   canning  season." 

However,  the  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dispatch  Tails  to  see  how  tin* 
sale  of  army  food  can  alter  the  situation  very  strikingly  in  a 
material  way: 

"Something  over  a-  hundred  million  dollars'  worth  of  this  food 
is  held  by  the  Government  a  dollar's  worth  per  inhabitant. 
If  it  were  given  to  the  public  it  would  save  but  a  trifle  per  family. 
Throwing  the  government  food  upon  the  market  is  not  the  solu- 
tion of  high  prices,  whatever  immediate  and  temporary  relief 
might  result  therefrom." 

In  launching  his  campaign  against  high  prices,  Governor  Cox, 
of  Ohio,  assails  the  holding  of  food  in  cold-storage  warehouses  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  up  prices,  and  the  Baltimore  American 

says  that  — 

"When  the  cold-storage  process  becomes  a  machinery  in  the 
hands  of  conscienceless  food  barons  who  use  the  machinery  to 
manipulate  handling  processes  and  boost  prices — it  is  certainly 
time  that  the  general  public  should  be  demanding  investigation  < 
that  will  not  be  shams,  but  that  will  be  aimed  t  >  get  the  culprits, 
and  that  will  get  them." 

But  the  prices  of  commodities  that  are  strangers  to  cold  stora' ;  - 
have  likewise  soared,  and  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  see  \vh  . 
Congressman  Huddleston,  of  Alabama,  says  that  the  coal  me  i 
"filled  their  pockets  during  the  war,  and  they  want  to  continue 
their  profiteering  in  times  of  peace.  There  is  a  widespread  prop- 
aganda on  foot  urging  the  people  to  buy  coal  at  present  prices. 
They  are  trying  to  scare  the  people  with  threats  of  shortage  be- 
cause they  fear  holding  off  of  buyers  will  force  prices  down." 
There  has  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  price  of  shoes. 
The  Literary  Digest  recently  gave  the  shoe-men's  explana- 
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"BEND    IT   OVER   SO   I   CAN   REACH   IT." 

— Chapin  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 

tion,  but  a  report  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  complains 
of  the  "excessive  profits  taken  by  every  factor  in  the  shoe-pro- 
duction industry." 

It  is  a  rather  impressive  fact  that  among  the  remedies  for 
the  high  cost  of  living  in    general  suggestions  favoring  a  cut  in 


wages     are     conspicuous     by     their     absence.      The     New     York 

Evening  Poet  observes: 

"What  labor  resents  is  that   it  should  be  the  lirst    to  !><•  called 
upon  for  sacrifice,  that   the    pay-envelop    shall  lie  thinned  before 

the  grocer's  bills  have  demonstrably  been  reduced.     This  -st.it. 
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ANOTHER  MISTAKE. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 

the  problem  for  the  enlightened  leader  of  industry.  Granted 
that  lower  prices  can  not  be  attained  without  reducing  the  cost 
of  production,  it  is  still  his  duty  to  exhaust  all  other  means  of 
cheaper  production  before  calling  upon  labor  to  contribute  its 
share.  The  enlightened  manager  of  industry  will  first  search 
for  economies  elsewhere:  in  reduced  costs  of  management,  in  a 
more  equitable  distribution  between  profits  and  wages,  but, 
above  all,  in  a  greater  efficiency  of  production." 

Certain  papers,  among  them  the  Rochester  Pout-Ex  press,  the 
Louisville  Evening  Post,  and  the  Baltimore  American,  see  a 
remedy  in  increasing  the  volume  of  production.  This  would 
bring  "an  immediate  reduction  of  prices  without  loss  of  profits," 
we  are  told.  A  further  remedy,  according  to  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une, is  to  refuse  to  purchase  at  high  prices.  Go  without.  So 
far  as  is  possible,  persist  in  going  without.  Rebuking  our  un- 
timely extravagance  (itself  held  to  be  a  leading  cause  of  the  rise 
in  prices),  The  Tribune  says: 

"The  testimony  of  merchants  is  that  despite  high  prices  the 
American  people  are  spending  money  on  a  much  larger  scale  and 
for  much  more  expensive  articles  than  ever  before.  It  is  de- 
scribed as  a  period  of  'frenzied  buying.'  The  old  restraints  seem 
to  be  thrown  aside,  and  money  is  appreciated  only  as  a  means 
to  indulge  in  some  new  extravagance 

"After  the  Great  War  it  was  inevitable  that  prices  should  be 
high.  The  great  waste  of  materials,  the  diversion  of  man-power 
to  non-productive  activities,  the  inflation  of  credit  and  currency, 
and  the  general  rise  in  wages  necessarily  have  their  effect  in 
raising  the  scale  of  prices.  But  the  frenzied  buying  of  which  we 
have  spoken  has  immensely  stimulated  the  upward-price  move- 
ment. A  large  part  of  the  so-called  profiteering  is  unquestion- 
ably attributable  to  the  fact  that  the  public  itself  has  tempted 
the  producer,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  retailer  to  boost  prices. 

"It  may  be  asked  how  retrenchment  in  the  purchase  of  non- 
essentials can  have  any  effect  on  the  price  of  necessities  such  as 
food  and  clothing.  Well,  for  one  thing,  if  the  atmosphere  of 
frenzied  buying  is  removed  we  think  prices  are  more  likely  to 
go  back  to  something  like  a  normal  level;  certainly  they  are  not 
likely  to  otherwise.  But  more  important  is  the  fact  that  every 
cent  that  is  spent  for  non-essentials  constitutes  a  diversion  of 
our  national  energy  from  the  production  and  distribution  of  the 
absolute  necessities  of  life.  If  we  ask  the  baker  to  spend  a  large 
part  of  his  time  making  fancy  pastries,  he  can  not  produce  as 
much  bread,  and  he  will  have  to  charge  more  for  it. 

"One  remedy  for  high  prices  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  public, 
and  it  is — thrift." 
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OVERBOARD  WITH  THE  BALLAST. 

— McCay  in  the  New  York  American. 

THE    BRIC.HT    SIDE 

FIRST   MONTH   OF    "WAR"    PROHIBITION 


I 


'T  WAS  NOT,  strictly  speaking,  a  dry  month,"  admits 
one  of  the  stanchest  journalistic  upholders  of  complete 
dryness,  and  the  advocates  of  dampness  openly  scoff  at 
the  sort  of  "prohibition"  that,  so  far,  has  been  with  us.  Never- 
theless, city  after  city  reports  "a  noticeable  decrease  in  crime  of 
all  kinds,"  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  "fallen  to  almost  nil," 
and  banks  and  business  houses  in  at  least  two  large  cities  are 
said  to  be  doing  an  increased  business.  It  is  true  that  one  news- 
paper cynic  remarks,  "Four  weeks  of  prohibition,  and  the  mil- 
lennium not  here  yet! "  On  the  other  hand,  the  end  of  the  world, 
freely  prophesied  as  a  result  of  the  dry  wave  due  to  strike  on 
July  1,  seems  to  be  quite  as  far  off  as  the  millennium.  "The  real 
test  will  come  when  prohibition  goes  into  final  effect,  and  the 
stock  in  hand  is  drunk,"  the  New  Orleans  Item  reminds  us. 
"This  will  be  the  test  of  American  sentiment  on  general  drought 
— the  test  whether  the  American  people  really  want  drought  or 
only  think  they  do." 

In  the  meantime,  however,  there  is  abundant  lively  testimony 
as  to  the  operation  of  the  drought  "with  a  leak  in  it,"  that  has 
been  on  trial  for  the  past  few  weeks.  From  San  Francisco 
copies  this  report  as  prepared  by  the  San  Francisco  Chroncile: 

"The  effect  of  the  first  month  of  prohibition  in  California  has 
been  to  cut  the  total  number  of  arrests  for  all  offenses  by  two- 
thirds,  and,  according  to  the  best  available  data,  to  decreasa 
crime  and  increase  happiness  everywhere. 

"While  statistics  show  a  material  Lessening  in  the  number  of 
persons  hailed  into  the  police  courts  and  cold  figures  tell  of  the 
(Increase  in  crime,  the  reports  of  chief  interest  come  from  res- 
taurants and  ice-cream  parlors,  where  the  receipts  have  gone  up 
by  Leaps  and  bounds.  The  pastry -shops  throughout  the  State 
report  abnormal  business,  and  the  purveyors  of  sweets  say  that 
never  has  there  been  such  a  demand  for  candy,  ice-cream,  and 
sherbets. 

"  While  the  arrests  for  drunkenness  have  fallen  down  to  almost 
nil  in  the  larger  cities,  there  ha>  been  a  noticeable  decrease  in 
crime  of  all  kinds.  There  have  been  less  killing,  less  stealing,  and 
less  petty  crime  activity  than  ever  before.  True,  the  coroner 
of  San  Francisco  reports  an  increase  hi  the  number  of  suicides, 
and  there  has  been  bootlegging  in  the  city,  but  the  activity  of 
the  agents  of  the  Department  of  Justice  has  discouraged  this  line 
of  activity  in  wet  goods,  and  it  has  been  practically  stamped  out." 


"OH,  HO,  HUM!     NO  BEER,  NO  WORK!" 

— Henderson  in  The  American  Issue  (Westerville,  O.). 
OF    PROHIBITION. 

The  San  Francisco  Bulletin  presents  figures  for  the  principal 
cities  of  California  giving  the  total  arrests  for  all  offenses  for 
July,  1919,  and  the  same  figures  for  July,  1918.  This  compari- 
son, which  amply  bears  out  The  Chronicle's  report  of  a  general 
decrease  of  crime  throughout  the  State,  runs  as  follows: 

1918  1919 

San  Francisco 3,844  1,820 

Oakland 1 ,060  576 

Los  Angeles 3,078  4,038 

Sacramento 352  98 

San  Diego      581  157 

Fresno 393  132 

Stockton 451  115 

San  Jose    98  59 

Total 9,857  6,995 

The  reason  for  the  increase  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles,  The 
Bulletin  points  out,  is  to  be  found  in  a  campaign  against  auto- 
mobile offenders  whjch  has  been  stringently  conducted  in  that 
city.     As  for  the  state  of  affairs  in  San  Francisco,  the  report  runs: 

"One  month  of  prohibition  lias  not  had  a  visible  effect  on 
the  socjal  or  commercial  life  of  the  people  generally. 

"While  the  cafes  have  been  enabled  to  hold  on  through  the 
bring-your-own  liquor  privilege,  the  less  fortunate  saloons  have 
been  hard  hit  and  practically  all  of  the  famous  temples  of  Bacchus 
in  San  Francisco  have  given  up  the  ghost  and  closed  their  doors. 

"  There  have  been  some  reports  of  added  cases  of  drug  addicts 
in  the  emergency  hospitals,  but  taking  the  situation  as  a  whole, 
there  seems  no  question  but  what  the  cutting  off  of  the  liquor 
supply  has  done  much  for  the  morals  of  the  State." 

From  Wisconsin  comes  th;>  report  of  the  Milwaukee  Journal 
that  "  the  knock  on  the  head  given  John  Barlo;ycorn  has,  ac- 
cording to  statistics,  reduced  '  drunk  and  disorderly '  trials  all 
over  the  State  and  completely  killed  them  off  in  some  eitiea." 
In  Chicago,  according  to  the  Chicago  Tribune,  all  phases  of 
crime  showed  a  decrease  except  murders,  which  remained  sta- 
tionary, and  assaults,  which  showed  a  slight  increase.  "The 
most  remarkable  falling  off,"  according  to  this  report,  "was  in  the 
number  of  non-support  complaints."  In  Philadelphia,  according 
to  The  Public  Ledger,  "prohibition  on  trial  is  making  out  an  excel- 
lent case  for  itself."      The  North  American  gives  »ome  details: 

"  Police  of  this  city  report  a  much  smaller  percentage  of  arrests 
for  crimes  of  all  kinds.  A  police  matron  who,  during  her  years 
of  service,  has  had  8,000  women  and  children  under  her  care, 
many  of  whose  criminal  acts  are  attributed  directly  to  drink, 

says  the  July  number  this  year,  is  away  below  normal. 


The  Literary  Digest  for     iu^ust    To,    l()l<) 


"The  inebriate  ward  at  Che  Philadelphia  General  Hospital, 
which  accommodated  3,481  eases  in  1(.)17  and  2,326  in  L918, 
closed  its  doors  in  July. 

"The  Philadelphia  House  of  Correction  at  rlolmesburg  bad 
302  nun  and  226  women  inmates  July  27.  This  month  in  pre- 
vious years  brought  an  average  Of  1,000  men  and  300  women. 

"Grocery  and  dry-goods  stores  report  a  marked  increase  in  the 

sale  to  housewives  since  July  1.      Hanks  say  many  new  accounts 
have  been  opened  by  persons  Of  moderate  means." 

Boston  has  much  the  same  story  to  tell.  Fewer  arrests,  less 
illness,  and  "fewer  accidental  suicidal  deal  lis  traceable  to  the 
excessive  consumption  of  alcoholic  drinks,"  are  reported  by  the 
Boston  Globe,  which  continues: 

"A  striking  example  of  the  effect  of  prohibition  among  women 

is  seen  in  the  women's  session  of  the  Boston  municipal  court  any 
morning.     Instead  of  the  usual  twenty-five  or  thirty  women  in 
the  dock  to  answer   to   drunk  charges,  there 
are  frequently  none  at  all. 

"Concerning  suicides,  the  Boston  Police 
Department  records  show  that  there  has  been 
a  reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  self-inflicted 
deaths  compared  with  July,  1918.  Acci- 
dental deaths  among  intoxicated  persons 
have  markedly  diminished  also.  The  num- 
ber of  arrests  for  drunkenness  are  fewer  by 
five -sixths  than  during  July,  1918.  The 
prophesied  increase  in  the  number  of  drug 
addicts  has  not  come  true,  according  to 
Health  Commissioner  Woodward,  since  the 
advent  of  prohibition. 

' '  ( Conditions  in  Boston  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, typical  of  the  entire  State.  In  Lowell 
they  have  closed  up  their  jail  because  of  the 
lack  of  prisoners." 

For  New  York  The  Tribune,  on  the  basis 
of  figures  prepared  by  the  Police  Department 
and  some  of  the  larger  detective  agencies,  re- 
ports a  decrease  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  crimes 
of  all  kinds  as  compared  with  July,  1918. 
The  stores,  however,  are  said  to  notice  no 
effect  on  trade,  the  banks  no  increase  in  sav- 
ings, and  the  whole  "social  effect"  is  called 
"slight."  An  increase  in  the  use  of  drugs 
is  noted  by  the  Health  Commissioner,  and 
police  officers  say  that  drugs  as  a  substitute 
for  liquor  make  criminals  harder  to  catch. 
Prohibition,  according  to  some  "anti"  au- 
thorities, is  killing  the  city  as  a  big  shopping 
center.  The  World  presents  a  few  miscellaneous 
"war"  prohibition  in  the  metropolis: 

"It  is  impossible  to  buy  whisky  unless  you  have  money. 

"Scotch  and  cocktails  are  served  in  coffee-cups. 

"'Sherry'  is  the  new  trade-name  for  ardent  spirits. 

"The  large  hotels  are  keeping  strictly  to  the  law,  but  there 
is  always  a  place  near  by. 

"One  restaurant  which  made  a  specialty  of  wines  is  losing 
$1,000  a  day. 

' '  At  one  restaurant  cocktails  may  be  had  in  the  telephone-booth. 

"Free  lunch  has  been  reestablished  on  an  elaborate  scale. 

"The  savings-banks  report  business  about  normal. 

"A  leading  pawnbroker  notes  a  slight  improvement. 

"Domestic  strife  as  revealed  in  the  Domestic  Relations  Courts 
continues  without  armistice. 

"Bellevue  Hospital  reports  an  increase  of  cases  in  the  psy- 
chopathic ward  for  July,  1919,  over  July,  1918.  Other  hospitals 
note  little  change." 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  concludes  a  review 
of  the  first  month  of  an  admittedly  wettish  drought  with  the  re- 
flection that — 

"One  month  of  prohibition  may  not  make  a  dry  nation,  any 
more  than  one  swallow  makes  a  summer,  or  a  drunkard,  but  the 
first  effects  of  the  dry  law,  in  spite  of  all  adverse  conditions,  are 
definitely  and  unmistakably  good.  They  give  promise  already 
of  vast  improvement  throughout  the  country  when  the  new  law 
has  had  time  to  exert  its  full  effect." 


OUR  FLAG  ON  THE  SEVEN  SEAS 
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SAMUEL. 

— Fitzpatrick  in  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


NDERTHE  PRESSURE  OF  WAR,  Uncle  Sam  has  be- 
come "  a  great  shipping-master";  in  less  than  two  years, 
the    Boston    Post   remarks,    he   has  jumped    "from    near 

the  foot  of  the  marine  ladder  to  a  position  challenging  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Greal  Britain."     The  Boston  paper  knows 

of  "no  sea,  achievement  surpassing  this  in  the  maritime  history 
of  nations."  To-day  we  have  "American  ships  manned  by 
American  crews  with  an  American  registry  and  under  the 
American   Hag  on   every  trade-route,  reaching  every   port,  of  the 

globe."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  now  looks  confidently  ahead 
to  a  future  for  the  American  Hag  on  the  sea  worthy  of  its  glorious 
past.     A  few  days  ago  Secretary  Daniels  said: 

"We  will  build  a  merchant  marine  which  shall  carry  our  com- 
merce to  the  ends  of  the  earth;  which  shall 
once  more  place  our  Hag  in  all  the  sea-lanes 
of  trade;  which  shall  carry  American-made 
goods,  in  American-built  bottoms,  manned 
by  American  sailors.  We  will  see  to  it  that 
the  heritage  of  the  last  century  is  not  cast 
aside.  We  will  never  again  pernjit  the 
trade  of  this  nation  to  pass  into  the  hands 
of  others." 

The  Secretary's  words  are  made  good, 
editors  agree,  by  the  recent  announcements 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  contracts  for 
ship-building  placed  and  pending  call  for 
the  spending  of  about  $200,000,000  and  the 
use  of  a  million  tons  of  steel.  Even  more 
important,  as  indicating  the  development  of 
a  new  ocean-borne  trade,  seems  the  state- 
ment from  the  Shipping  Board  to  the  effect 
that  it  now  has  829  ships  of  4,248,973  dead- 
weight tons  engaged  in  general  commerce, 
exclusive  of  2,500,000  tons  still  in  war  and 
relief  service.  During  the  last  six  months 
sixty-two  regular  general-cargo-liner  services 
in  trade  -  routes  have  been  established, 
employing  174  steamships  of  1,351,305  tons. 
The  rest  of  the  fleet  is  engaged  in  general 
cargo  and  tramp  service.  As  the  Shipping 
Board  announces: 


effects   of 


"Regular  cargo-liner  services  now  in  op- 
eration from  the  United  States  reach  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  there  is  not  a  port  of  entry  in  the  world 
that  is  not  served  better  from  this  country  by  these  regular  liner 

services  than  by  any  other  means  of  overseas  transport 

"There  is  no  reason  to-day  why  American  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers should  not  send  their  products  overseas  at  prevailing 
freight-rates  by  American  ships  sailing  under  the  American  flag, 
and  no  excuse  for  their  not  doing  so." 

From  this  "great  hour,"  comments  the  Savannah  News, 
"American  ships,  manned  by  American  seamen  and  directed  by 
American  companies,  will  fetch  and  carry  more  and  more  of 
the  trade  between  this  country  and  every  port  on  earth  that 
is  open  to  commerce."  And  The  Press  of  the  same  city 
remarks : 

"If  the  war  has  done  nothing  else  for  America  that  is  sub- 
stantial and  lasting  for  good,  it  has  taught  us  how  quickly  we 
could  become  a  ship-building  instead  of  a  ship-chartering  nation. 
The  American  flag  has  found  its  way  again  upon  the  seas  and  it 
is  likely  to  remain  there  of  its  own  force  and  without  a  continued 
government  subsidy  that  so  many  people  thought  would  be 
necessary  to  establish  and  maintain  a  great  fleet  of  American 
vessels 

"American  capital  has  tasted  of  the  profits  of  the  sea.  Amer- 
ican mariners  have  traveled  the  waters  of  the  world,  American 
seamen  have  learned  the  importance  of  their  calling,  and 
American  enterprise  will  keep  the  flag  flying  where  it  has  been 
hoisted  during  the  period  of  the  war.     We  are  going  to  lead  in 
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NJEW   TKADK-KOITES  THE    WAR   HAS   GIVEN    US. 

The  Shipping  Board  has  established  regular  cargo  service  with  on"  or  more  American  steamships  on  each  of  (he  si\ty-two  routes  from  American 
lo  foreign  pons  indicated  by  the  hues  on  the  map.      This  is  in  addition    to  ils  large  tramp  Meet  and  the  service  given  bj   private   concerns. 


ship -building  as  Wd  now  lead  in  so  many  other  things  of  world- 
wide interest  and  importance." 

In  view  of  the  demand  from  so  many  quarters  for  the  expan- 
sion of  our  commerce  with  South  America,  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  nineteen  of  the  Shipping  Board's  new  trade-routes, 
as  the  accompanying  chart  shows,  are  between  South-American 
and  United  States  ports.  New  York  alone  has,  under  the  Ship- 
ping Board's  arrangements,  no  less  than  sixteen  ships  running  to 
Argentina,  while  every  one  of  our  chief  Atlantic  ports  is  given 
a  share  of  the  South-American  trade.  While  we  may  have  but 
an  academic  interest  in  the  German  indemnity,  it  seems  to  the 
Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald  that  "one  of  the  rich  prizes  of  the  war 
falls  into  our  hands  in  the  shape  of  a  large  share  of  South  Amer- 
ica's commerce."      The  Herald  comments: 

"What  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  designed  to  prevent  in  the 
political  sphere  was  being  rapidly  achieved  in  the  economic 
sphere  by  German  aggressiveness  in  overseas  trade  and  com- 
mercial colonization.  WTe  are  the  natural  heir  to  the  great  trade 
empire  to  the  south  lost  by  Germany  as  a  result  of  the  war. 
'Phe  Shipping  Board,  which  stands  out  as  perhaps  the  most 
efficient  of  all  of  the  organizations  brought  into  existence  for  war- 
purposes,  is  showing  a  keen  appreciation  of  this  situation,  and 
in  its  extensive  plans  for  adequate  means  of  transportation  and 
communication  with  South  America,  it  has  taken  the  steps  neces- 
sary to  secure  to  us  a  large  share  of  this  trade 

"Not  less  important  than  the  steps  taken  for  trade-routes  to 
South  America  is  the  establishment  of  steamship  lines  from  our 
Pacific  ports  to  the  ports  of  the  Orient.  We  will  no  doubt  have 
immediately  a  larger  volume  of  trade  with  South  America,  but 
the  Pacific  must  be  an  increasingly  important  theater  of  the  world 
overseas  trade.  Ultimately  the  East  will  offer  even  a  greater 
market  than  South  America,  but  it  will  be  slower  developing." 

The  news  that  the  Shipping  Board  intends  to  build  four  huge 
oil-burning  passenger-liners  of  55,000  tons  each  and  fifty  feet 
longer  than  the  Leviathan,  and  capable  of  crossing  the  ocean  in 
four  days,  thrilled  many  an  editor.  Nothing,  in  the  Des  Moines 
Register's  opinion,  will  help  more  to  keep  us  at  the  top  as  a  mari- 
time Power  than  the  possession  and  operation  of  such  liners. 
When  they  come  they  "will  mark  in  sea-travel  the  epoch  of  the 
passing  of  the  palm  in  sea-passenger  traffic  from  Germany  to  the 
United  States."  says  the  Syracuse  Herald.      Europe,  declares  the 

Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  will  now  understand  that  "this 
country  is  in  the  shipping  business  to  stay;  that  its  flag,  already 
in  every  port  of  entry  in  the  world,  will  continue  to  flap  in  the 
breezes  of  foreign  climes,  and  that  the  hurried  passenger  of  the 
future  will  not  be  found  clamoring  for  passage  on  a  Cuuarder  or 


a  Hamburg-American  liner,  but  will  pay  whatever  price  may  be 
exacted  for  the  opportunity  to  travel  on  the  new  American 
greyhounds."  Other  editors  are  less  enthusiastic.  The  No- 
York  World  and  the  Baltimore  News  wonder  whether  ships  of  t  bis 
size  can  be  made  commercially  profitable,  and  the  Springfield 
Republican  finds  it  difficult  to  determine  what  advantage  they 
will  have  "except  for  advertising." 

The  Nashville  Tennessean  is  one  of  many  dailies  to  congratulate 
the  Shipping  Board  on  its  enterprise  and  efficiency.  It  calls 
attention  to  the  need  for  establishing  closer  trade  relations  with 
Latin  America  and  the  Far  East,  and  remarks:  "After  all  these 
propositions  are  carefully  considered,  ample  time  will  be  left  to 
determine  what  should  be  done  with  our  merchant  ships,  which 
now  furnish  about  one-fourth  of  the  world's  shipping." 

But  "it  is  idle  for  us  to  boast  of  our  new  merchant  marine  or  our 
great  shipyards,"  so  it  seems  to  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Union, 
if  we  can  not  bring  about  something  like  equal  conditions  re- 
garding the  cost  of  shipping  service.  During  the  war,  it  notes. 
we  had  no  competition  to  meet,  but  "eventually  our  new  mer- 
chant marine  will  be  face  to  face  with  a  problem  of  making  the 
lines  pay  with  a  wage  differential  against  us."  This  differential, 
it  may  be  noted,  was  increased  by  the  settlement  of  the  recent 
marine  strike  giving  ship-workers  substantial  increases  in  pay. 
But  the  New  York  Evening  Post  agrees  with  Chairman  Hurley 
of  the  Shipping  Board  that  "our  shipowners  should  not  be 
frightened  by  the  prospect  of  competition  with  much  cheaper 
labor."  It  recalls  that  Swedish  and  British  vessels  were  paying 
seamen  as  much  as  ours  did  under  the  old  rates,  and  "there  is 
every  evidence  that  as  the  scale  is  pushed  up  in  this  country,  it 
will  also  be  by  alert  and  well-organized  labor  abroad."  The 
Evening  Pout  also  calls  attention  to  the  improvement  in  condi- 
tions aboard  ship  and  the  new  incentive  for  Americans  to  sign 
up  aboard  American  craft.  It  believes  that  to-day  forty  per 
cent,  of  the  sailors  in  our  marine  are  Americans,  as  contrasted 
with  about  ten  per  cent,  before  Che  war.  Not  much  longer,  if 
concludes,  will  seafaring  be  on  the  piano  where  Americans  say: 
"That  doesn't  pay  me — leave  it  to  cheap   foreigners." 

On  our  Pacific  coast,  the  Portland  Telegram  advocates,  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  continued  prosperity  of  our  merchant 
marine  under  private  ownership,  a  subsidy  from  the  Government 
"that  will  cover  the  difference  between  the  labor  cost  of  operating 
American  ships  and  those  of  cheaper  labor  countries  with  which 
they  must  compete." 
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WHAT    THE    SOUTH    THINKS    OF 
NORTHERN   RACE-RFOTS 

MR.  DOOLEY  MIGHT  ALMOST  IIAVK  BEEN  a 
Southerner  when  he  remarked  to  Mr.  Hennesay,  "  I'm 
not  so  much  throubled  aboul  fche  tiaygur  whin  lie  lives 
among  his  opprissors  as  I  am  whin  he  falls  into  th'  hands  Lv 
his  liberators."  Strike  out  "opprissors"  and  substitute  a  word 
implying  regulation,  restraint,  and  benevolenl  discipline  and 
yon  have  the  Southern  poinl  of  view  to  a  nicety;  what  North- 
erners call  "oppression,'.'  in  the  South  the  Southerners  regard 
as  measures  essential  to  the  welfare  not  only  of  the  whiles  but 
also  of  the  blacks;  they  believe  that  Northern  freedom  from 
restraint  injures  both  races,  and  the  Houston  (Texas)  Chronicle, 
^commenting  on  race-riots  in  the 
North,  observes:  "The  im  media  te 
'cause,  like  the  immediate  result; 

•  is  an  old,  old  story,  but  both  are 
rooted  in  a  background  of  silly 
pampering  which  leads,  and    will 

,  always  lead,  to  atrocious  acts  on 

thi    one    hand    and    to    illogical 

spasms  of  temper  on  the  other." 

So  it. is  natural  that  race-riots  in 

Washington  and  Chicago  should 

he  widely  discust  throughout  the 

South.     To  the  Southerners'  way 

of  thinking,  they  demonstrate  the 
.fallacy  of  the  Northern  attitude 

toward  the  negro.      The  Chronicle 

maintains  that  "in  Washington, 

more  than  any  other  place,  ne- 
groes have  been  petted  into  an 
-attitude    of    lazy    conceit,"    and 

*  that  "the  uniform  has  been  per- 
mitted  to  give  them  an  unprec- 
edented degree  of  protection  and 
consideration,"  while  "high  wages 
.and-  allotments  -have  tended  to 
make  them  shiftless  and  irrespon- 
sible-."    And    when    Southerners 

declare  themselves  "the  negro's 
hast,  friends,"  there  is  no  disin- 
genuousness  about  it.  They  be- 
lieve what  they  say.  They  are  skeptical  when  Northerners  lay 
claim  to  a  more  generous  regard  for  the  negroes,  and  the  Memphis 
(Tenn.)  Commercial  Appeal  speaks  for  the  South  in  general  in 
asserting:  "The  clash  of  whites  and  negroes  in  Chicago,  coming 
hard  on  the  heels  of  a  similar  disturbance  in  Washington,  should 
;be- a  warning  to  the  negroes  of  the  South  that  the  supposed  be- 
nevolent treatment  of  their  race  in  the  Northern  States  is  largely 
a  myth."     As  The  Commercial  Appeal  informs  its  readers: 

"The  scarcity  of  labor  in  the  North  during  the  war  caused  the 
big  employers  of  labor  there  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  negro 
labor  of  the  South.  They  imported  a  number  of  negroes  from 
the  Southern  States,  who  were  paid  big  wages.  The  negroes 
were  not  so  informed  at  the  time,  but  it  has  developed  that  their 
employment  was  merely  temporary.  When  the  white  soldiers 
began  to  return,  the  negroes  were  let  out.  With  the  usual 
African  improvidence  a  great  many  of  these  Southern  blacks 
spent  practically  all  of  the  money  they  made  on  city  luxuries, 
so  that  when  their  employment  was  taken  away  from  them  they 
Avere  penniless. 

"Facing  privations  and  want,  a  number  of  these  negroes 
turned  criminals  in  order  to  support  themselves.  There  was  an 
outbreak  of  robberies  and  other  crimes  by  these  imported  colored 
men,  and  the  result  was  that  resentment  of  the  white  people  was 
aroused.  The  supposed  friends  of  the  black  man  became  his 
worst  enemies  and  the  war  of  races  was  the  inevitable  result. 
It  has  been  pursued  with  a  relentlessness  that  could  not  be 
possible  in  the  South. 


"  As  had  for  law  and  order  as  lynch  ings  may  be,  they  can  in  no 
way  compare  with  the  racial  outbreaks  thai  or'. Mir  with  a  per- 
sistent frequency  in  Northern  cities  housing  a  considerable  negro 
population.     Mol>s  in  the  South  vent  their  revenge  only  upon 

t  he  negro  who  has  been  guilly  of  some  foul  crime.      The  innocent 
seldom  if  ever  suffer.      Of  course,  any  mol)  law    La  bad,   bu1    if  is 

infinitely  worse  when  (his  develops  into  a  clash  of  races  where 

the    innocent    suffer    with    the   guilty.      Such    racial    disorder 
have   occurred    during    the    last    few    weeks    in    Washington    and 
Chicago  are  possible  in  the  Soul  hern  Slates,  hut  they  are  hardly 
probable." 

Such  is  likewise  I  he  coii  1 1  mi  lion  of  the  Southern  press  in  general. 

As  one  Southern  paper  puts  it,  "too  often,  alas,  in  our  own  sec- 
heard  from  mobs  of  white  men  the  shout  of  'Kill  the  coon!' 


I  ion 
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— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Syndicate. 


never  'the  coons."      The  Mobile  (Ala.)  Register  meanwhile 

remarks: 

"It  is  characteristic  of   mobs 

north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  to  class  all  of  the  colored  race 
as  offenders,  and  to  heat  them  up 
indiscriminately.  This  is  the  re- 
sult of  racial  animosity.  In  the 
South  where  the  negroes  are 
known,  and  where  the  fact  is 
fully  recognized  that  there  are 
many  good  negroes  and  hut  few 
had  ones,  there  is  seldom  any 
showing  of  actual  race  animosity. 
Mob  action  generally  confines 
itself  to  the  individual  criminal. 
It  is  commonly  charged  by 
Northern  writers  at  the  South 
that  the  negro  is  lynched  because 
he  is  a  negro.  If  such  has  hap- 
pened, we  do  not  know  of  a  case." 

In  the  same  spirit,  the  Nash- 
ville Tcnnessean  reminds  us: 

"The  Southern  mob  seldom,  if 
ever,  directs  its  violence  against 
the  negro  race,  but  is  satisfied 
when  it  wreaks  vengeance  upon 
the  offender  of  virtue.  The 
Northern  mob  does  not  stop  there, 
hut  directs  its  lawless  attacks  on 
the  race.  Both  mobs  are  law- 
less, and  the  press  of  the  South 
have  condemned  them  as  such." 


Somewhat  less  sweeping  in  its 
claims  as  regards  the  South, 
but  not  less  convinced  in  principle,  the  Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger- 
Dispatch  says: 

"There  have  been  times  when  race-riots  of  varying  sizes  have 
taken  place  in  a  few  Southern  communities,  but  they  have  all 
been  due  to  flashing  outbreaks  against  an  individual  or  several 
individuals,  and  occasionally'  these  outbreaks  have  spread  be- 
fore they  could  be  checked.  But  conditions  have  never  been  of 
such  a  character  as  to  lead  any  considerable  part  of  the  popula- 
tion to  indulge  in  what  the  calm  and  uncolored  Associated  Press 
describes  as  'an  orgy  of  hatred.'" 

The  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Journal  and  Tribune,  after  calling  the 
situation  in  Chicago.  "  an  utter  disgrace  to  that  city  and  a 
shame  to  the  nation,"  marvels  that  "there  are  those  with  white 
faces  and  black  hearts  who  would  persecute  a  negro  because  he 
is  a  negro,  and  who  give  the  law-abiding  negro  no  consideration, 
lumping  all  together  as  a  whole  as  having  no  rights  the  white 
criminal  need  give  any  respect,"  and  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
Observer  says  that, 

"In  race  troubles  in  the  South  always  some  symipathy  is  de- 
veloped for  the  negroes  and  there  is  an  element  that  is  ever 
inclined  to  give  them  protection.  In  Washington  not  a  hand  ap- 
pears to  have  been  raised  in  their  behalf  and  for  the  whole  of  one 
night  they  appeared  on  the  streets  at  their  own  peril.  When  the 
negro  gets  into  trouble  in  the  North  he  is  in  trouble  bad.  The 
whole  population  turns  on  him  and  the  disposition  is  to  'clean 
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him  up."     If  it  should  develop  that  during  the  troubles  in  Wash- 
ington any  man  came  to  the  rescue  of  the  aegro  we  are  going  to 
hire  that  it  was  a  white  man  from  the  South." 

Very  little  in  the  way  of  rancorous  or  abusive  comment  appears 
in  the  Southern  press  concerning  the  outbreaks  at  Washington 
and  Chicago,  and  if  the  Nashville  Banner  has  something  to  say 
about  Northern  "hypocrisy."  the  charges  are  tempered  by  a 
willingness  to  understand  and  forgive.     Says  The  Banner: 

"The  Northern  people  have  maintained  a  hypocritical  attitude 
in  respect  to  negroes,  and  outbreaks  like  that  in  Chicago,  now 
that  negro  populations  are  becoming  uncomfortably  large  there, 
tear  off  the  mask.  The  hypocrisy  in  a  great  many  instances  was 
unconscious.  A  large  number  of  Northerners  had  hereditary 
prejudice  on  the  subject  arising  out  of  the  old  crusade  against 
slavery  and  the  Civil  War.  They  didn't  recognize  the  inevitable 
race  antagonism  wherever  a  dark  race  obtrudes  on  the  white 
man,  and  the  difficulties  under  which  the  South  labored  in  keep- 
ing that  antagonism  within  bounds." 

However,  the  Vieksburg  (Miss.)  Herald  takes  a  shot  at  Chicago 
in  an  editorial  entitled,  "Chickens  Coming  Home  to  Roost," 
and  asserts  that — 

"To  all  with  understanding  (he  bloody  Chicago  race-clash  was 
forecast  by  the  following  story  in  the  Chicago  News  two  days 
before  the  riot : 

"'Not  only  is  Chicago  a  receiving-station  and  port  of  refuge 
for  colored  people  who  are  anxious  to  be  free  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  lynch  law.  but  there  has  been  built  here  a  publicity  or 
propaganda-machine  that  directs  its  appeals  or  carries  on  an 
agitation  that  every  wreek  reaches  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  of  the  colored  race  in  the  Southern  States.  The  State 
Street  blocks  south  of  Thirty-first  Street  are  a  "newspaper  row," 
with  The  Defender.  The  Search-light,  The  Guide,  The  Advocate, 
The  Whip,  as  weekly  publications,  and  there  are  also  illustrated 
monthly  magazines  such  as  The  Half-Century  and  The  Favorite.' 

"The  "propaganda'  of  this  'receiving-station  and  port  of 
refuge,*  the  inevitable  precursor  of  race-war,  cuts  both  ways. 
Its  poison  indeed  is  more  deadly  upon  such  negro  centers  as 
Chicago  and  Washington  than  with  the  negro  masses  of  the 
South." 


Far  f ro  n  contenting  itself  with  merely  tracing  the  Northern 
race-riots  to  what  it  believes  to  be  their  causes,  the  Southern 
press  give  serious  attention  to  the  measures  a  community  should 
take  when  threatened  with  such  outbreaks.  Tlu>  Savannah  (Oa. 
Press  advises  a  prompt  "show  of  firmness."  The  Tuscaloosa 
(Ala.)  News  and  Times-Gazette  deprecates  anything  savoring 
of  "supine  inefficiency."  The  New  Orleans  Times-Picayx 
maintains  that  a  community  "must  act  vigorously  from  the 
beginning,"  and  in  Richmond,  Va.,  the  News-Leader  goes  in  for 
preparedness  in  an  editorial  reprinted  by  a  Richmond  negro 
paper,  The  Planet.     Says  the  editorial: 

"Determined  that  the  good  sense  and  good  will  of  the  better 
classes  shall  prevail,  Richmond  peopb  have  agreed  upon  a  very 
definite  policy.  The  precise  details  of  this  we  shall  not.  of  course, 
disclose;  the  main  facts  should  be  set  down  here  and  now  that 
every  man  may  understand  Richmond  is  to  do  strict  justice,  but 
is  to  suppress  with  the  utmost  severity  every  disturbance.  If 
white  rowdies  pick  a  quarrel  with  negroes,  they  are  to  be  pun- 
ished instantly.  If  negroes  should  start  trouble,  precisely  the 
same  punishment  will  be  meted  out  to  them.  Tht  News-Leader 
expects  Colonel  Myers  to  instruct  his  men  to  shoot  without  hesi- 
tation into  the  ranks  of  any  mob  that  may  start.  We  expect 
him  to  use  all  the  reserve  forces  at  his  command  and  to  continue 
as  long  as  may  be  necessary  the  prudent  arrangements  made  in 
recent  days.  We  expect  him,  further,  to  keep  the  machine  guns 
supplied  with  abundant  ammunition 'and  in  perfect  order  as  at 
present,  so  that  if  trouble  starts  in  any  street,  the  machine  guns 
may  be  brought  up  instantly  in  the  waiting  motor-trucks  and 
after  warning  has  been  given  can  be  used  to  sweep  the  street 
from  end  to  end.  We  indorse  all  the  director  has  done  in  pre- 
paring to  use  fire-apparatus,  but  Ave  are  frank  to  say  we  do  not 
expect  him  to  stop  with  water,  if  any  mob  opens  fire.  Fortu- 
nately we  need  not  call  upon  him  to  avoid  the  mistake  made  in 
Washington  of  placing  a  single  officer  or  a  single  sentry  on  a  street 
corner.  We  have  enough  forces  at  hand  to  throw  a  cordon  around 
any  district  wliere  disorder  may  start  and  then  to  scour  every 
street  and  every  alley. 

"But.  above  all  else,  Richmond  people  insist  that  precisely 
the  same  treatment  be  measured  out  to  all  that  may  attempt 
trouble." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


The  landlord  isn't  exactly  bringing  down  the  house. — Detroit  News. 

The  idea  of  the  food-price  probers  should  be  to  take  the  profiteer  by  the 
ear  and  shake  the  profit  out  of  him. — Pittsburg  San. 

Wrra  hogs  selling  at  twenty-four  cents  on  the  hoot'  there  is  many  a  silk- 
purse  that  isn't  worth  a  sow's  ear.- — London  (Ontario)  Free  Press. 

In  Budapest  a  reactionary  is  anybody  whose  conscience  bothers  him 
after  he  lias  killed  a  property-owner. — Indianapolis-Times. 

Tt  seems  another  blow  at  the  food-supply  of  the  world  when  prohibition 
steps    in    and    blights    the    wild-oats    crop 
of  coming  generations. — New   York  Morn- 
ing Telegraph. 

li  Mexico  could  only  be  made  safe,  il 
might  become  a  great  winter  resort  for 
Americans.  And  then  the  Mexican  bandits 
could  become  hotelkeepers. — Long  Island 
City  star. 

If  the  trouble  continues,  it  will  be  ncccs- 
sarj  for  souie  one  to  march  boldly  into 
Mexico  and  read  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant  to  the  Mexicans. — Boston  Shoe 
anil  Leather  Reporter. 

I'm.  German  mark,  which  usually  passed 

for  twenty-five  cents  American  money,  was 
quoted  tins  morning  at  six  and  one- 
quarter  cents.  This  is  obviously  a  great 
mark-down. — Boston  Transcript. 


Even  the  man  without  a  dollar  is  1'ifly  cents  better  off  than  he  once  was. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

If  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  is  reponsible  for  existing  prices  it 
ought  to  be  amended. — Little  Hock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

Gage  readings  show  that  the  Mississippi  is  still  standing  up  well  under 
the  drain  that  came  as  a  result  of  prohibition  in  St.  Louis. — Little  Hock 
Arkansas  Gazette. 


Our  guess  is  that  Europe 


It  is  a  queer  world  in  which  a  man  can't 
drink  booze  and  bold  the  approval  of 
decent  folk,  hut  can  sell  a  legal  opinion 
favoring  the  bOOZe  crowd  and  remain  an 
Important  citizen. — Greenville  (S.  c.)  Pied- 
mont. 

Obaibmak    Manly  of  the   War    Labor 

Board     warns    that     "food    is    going   lo    he 

very  scarce  and  high  in  the  United  States 
during  I  he  next  twelve  months."  liul 
consumers  will  continue  plentiful  and 
cheap  —New   York   World. 


ft 


COMIC   OX    IX. 


IT   TSX'T   DEEP!" 

•Tul  hill  in  Hie  si.   Louis  S'rtr. 


would   like  to  appoint   a   mandatary  for  the 
Senate. — Greenville  \S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Lloyd  George's  enemies  should  bo 
careful  not  to  win  too  many  by-elections. 
They  may  provoke  him  into  calling  another 
general  election. — New  York  Evening  Post. 

The  packers  suggest  that  if  we  eat  more 
meat,  prices  will  come  down.  What's  a 
lit  lie  thing  like  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand between  packers? — New  York  World. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  willing- 
ness of  Congress  to  investigate  the  cost  of 
living;  hut  can  the  consumer  survive  the 
long  years  before  a  report  is  made'.'- — 
Baltimore  American. 

It  is  perfectly  proper  for  a  British  news- 
paper to  suggest  the  dropping  of  "Hun." 
German  has  acquired  a  meaning  since  1914 
that  makes  sj  nonj  ms  unnecessary.' — New 
York  Morning  Telegraph. 

It  is  idle  to  talk  of  coining  seven-cent 
pieces  for  street-car  fares,    it  would  be  only 

another  year  before  we  would  have  to  dis- 
continue them  and  begin  lo  coin  fourteen- 
ccnt  pieces.  —  New  York   World. 

Henry  Ford  would  be  in  a  bad  wa>  if 
authors,     historians,    artists,    lawyers,    and 

statesmen  didn't  know  more  about  auto- 
mobiles than  he  knows  about  literature. 
history,  art,  etc. — Boston  Shoe  and  Leather 
Reporter. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


IS    HE    RUSSIA'S    MAN    OF    DESTINY? 


Admiral  Kolehak.  head  of  the  All-Russian  Government,  whoso  opponents  say  that  "scoundrels  only  will  follow   him,  but    the  laboring  masses 
will  never  be  with  him."     Russian  and  Allied  supporters  insist   he  will  "bestow  order  and  liberty  on  the  sorely  tried   Russian   people." 


WILL   KOLCHAK    SAVE    OR   RUIN   RUSSIA? 


CAX  ADMIRAL  KOLCHAK  RESCUE  RUSSIA  from 
the  abyss  of  Bolshevism  and  set  her  on  firm  foundations 
of  democracy,  or  is  he  really  attempting  the  restoration 
of  a  Czarist  regime?  This  question  divides  opinion  among 
Allied  and  Russian  observers,  we  are  told,  and  consequently 
the  seai'ch-light  of  their  inquiries  is  turned  full  upon  the  man 
and  his  methods  as  the  prospect  grows  that  formal  recognition 
will  be  granted  to  him  and  the  Russian  Government  for  which 
he  is  sponsor.  Confidence  in  the  future  of  his  Government  is 
exprest  in  a  press  interview  given  by  Admiral  Kolehak,  in  which 
he  denies  that  the  All-Russian  Government  has  any  "political 
tendencies,"  and  adds: 

"Therefore,  charges  that  we  are  reactionary  are  unjust.  We 
are  refraining  strictly  from  making  political  decisions.  When 
we  gave  our  answer  to  the  Allies  it  was  imbued  with  this  spirit. 
The  Omsk  Government  maintains  that  it  is  not  entitled  to  de- 
cide many  pending  questions  concerning  territory  and  nationality, 
since  to  do  so  would  be  to  exercise  autocratic  powers." 

Of  America's  attitude  Admiral  Kolehak  said  that  always  there 
have  been  "excellent  personal  relations  between  the  Omsk  Gov- 
ernment and  the  American  representatives."  Now  it  seems  clear 
that  America  realizes  what  Bolshevism  means,  and  there  no  long?r 
exists  "a  certain  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  American  represen- 
tatives that  the  manifestations  of  anarchy  and  mob  rule  were 
not  expressions  of  the  democratic  strivings  of  the  people  against 
an  autocratic  goA'ernmeht  seeking  to  oppress  them."  Among 
distrustful  critics  of  Admiral  Kolehak  is  the  Manchester  Guar* 
dian,  which,  in  speaking  of  recognition,  wonders  in  what  capacity 
he  is  to  be  recognized,  for  he  has  "no  lawful  authority,"  but — 

"'By  the  aid  of  heavy  subsidies  of  money  and  equally  generous 
supplies  of  arms  and  munitions  from  the  Allies  he  succeeded  in 
establishing  his  personal  authority  in  eastern  Siberia.  Nomi- 
nally he  appeared  as  the  supporter  of  democracy  and  of  the 
freedom  of  the  Russian  people  as  against  the  usurpation, and 
tyranny  of  Bolshevism.  Actually  he  promptly  signalized  his 
accession  to  power,  so  soon  as  he  felt  himself  firmly  enough  es- 


tablished, by  dissolving  the  local  assembly  of  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives to  the  All-Russia  Constituent  Assembly,  imprisoning 
some  and  shooting  a  few  others.  Since  that  time  he  has  carried 
on  his  government  on  the  basis  of  strictly  personal  rule.  His 
army  has  been  levied  by  conscription,  his  treasury,  in  so  far  as 
not  supplied  out  of  our  pockets  and  those  of  our  allies,  has  been 
replenished  by  the  reestablishment  of  the  government  monopoly 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  ardent  spirits  which  the  late 
Czar's  Government,  to  its  eternal  credit,  had  abolished,  at  the 
cost  of  £70,000,000  a  year  of  revenue,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war.  His  other  legislative  achievement  was  to  abolish  all  the 
Soviet  laws,  including  that  which  gave  the  peasants  the  land. 
This,  so  far  as  is  known,  is  the  actual  record  of  the  gentleman 
whom  the  Allies  are,  we  are  told,  about  to  recognize  as  the  lawful 
ruler  of  Russia,  or  of  as  much  of  it  as,  by  the  aid  of  our  arms 
and  subsidies  and  even  of  our  troops,  he  can  succeed  in  bringing 
under  his  authority." 

Scathing  also  is  the  criticism  of  Kolehak  in  a  State  Department 
document  transmitted  in  code  by  Mr.  Frank  C.  Polk,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State,  in  Washington,  to  Col.  Edward  M.  House  in 
Paris,  an  intercepted  copy  of  which  was  published  in  the  New 
York  Nation.  Mr.  Polk  explained  in  press  interviews  that  the 
copy  of  the  message  must  have  been  obtained  in  Paris,  and  em- 
phasized the  fact  that  the  original,  which  advised  against  the 
recognition  of  the  Kolehak  Government,  was  merely  transmitted 
by  the  State  Department  to  Colonel  House,  and  that  its  author 
was  Mr.  Arthur  Bullard,  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information. 
In  Mr.  Bullard's  message,  as  published  in  the  press,  we  read: 

"I  hope  no  formal  recognition  will  be  extended  to  Kolehak. 
His  personality  is  of  small  significance.  He  is  surrounded  and 
dependent  on  the  support  of  reaction  elements  whose  principal 
idea  of  government  is  the  reconquest  of  former  grafts.  His 
army  is  being  organized  on  old  lines  of  Czarist  discipline.  Sev- 
eral units  have  already  revolted  against  brutality  of  officers." 

Among  Allied  journals  that  favor  Admiral  Kolehak  is  the 
London  Time*,  which  points  to  the  prospect  that  the  Omsk 
Government  will  be  recognized  on  condition  that  it  give  its 
word  to  respect  the  freedom  of  the  Russian  people  and  summon 
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a  Constituent  Assembly  as  soon  as  possible,  and  says  that  the 
only  aims  the  Powers  have  in  Russia  is  to  "help  the  Russian 
people  to  provide  themselves  with  free  institutions,"  for  it  is 
indispensable  thai  deliverance  from  the  tyranny  of  Bolshevism 
in  Russia  should  "come  from  within."  All  the  Allies  and 
associates  could  rightly  and  wisely  do  was  to  lend  their  help  to 
any  honest  effort  from  the  inside  to  throw  off  the  Bolshevik 
yoke,  and   The  Times  adds: 

"They  have  lent  it  and  they  are  lending  it,  tho  we  believe 
they  might  have  lent  ii  more  directly  and  earlier  with  advantage. 
Now  that  a  purely  Russian  Government  and  strong  Russian 
armies  under  Russian  leaders  have  freed  a  large  part  of  the 
country  and  promise  to  liberate  it  all  before  long,  the  duty  of 
tin-  Entente  and  of  America  is  manifest.  They  must  recognize 
the  Government  which  promises  1<>  bestow  ordered  liberty  on  the 
sorely  tried  Russian  people,  and  they  must  heartily  support  it 
in  its  struggle  against  the.  Bolshevik  enemies  of  democracy  and 
of  civilization." 

The  \  iews  of  Siberian  editors  are  of  profound  interest,  for  they 
are  on  the  spot,  alt  ho.  owing  to  restrictions  on  the  press,  their 
critics  might  allege  that  some  of  them  do  not  speak  their  minds 
freely.  In  the  Otechestvenniya  Vedomosti  (Ekaterinburg),  .a  con- 
servative journal,  we  read: 

"The  present  internal  state  of  Russia  was  not  promptly  under- 
stood, at  least  by  some  of  the  great  Allied  countries.  However  hard 
it  may  have  been  for  us,  time  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
that  the  powerful  public  opinion  in  Western  Eui'ope  and  the 
United  States  should  become  convinced  of  what  Ave  have  long 
been  convinced — that  the  power  of  Admiral  Kolchak  is  not  a  pass- 
ing episode  of  the  civil  strife  and  not  the  result  of  a  political 
adventure,  but  a  historical  phenomenon  of  great  significance. 
It  has  the  sympathy  and  confidence  of  various  elements  of  the 
nation,  and  among  other  similar  attempts  at  State  organiza- 
tion it  represents  a  beginning  of  the  largest  proportions  and  the 
greatest  influence.  The  Government  is  not  an  apparatus  of 
class  vengeance,  political  reaction,  and  social  restoration,  and 
does  not  usurp  'the  national  will,  as  Bolshevism  does.  In  sub- 
stance it  is  democratic  and  progressive.  Reactionary  and  selfish 
elements  which  penetrate  its  midst  only  cause  harm  to  it,  per- 
vert its  problems,  and  can  in  no  manner  represent  it.  The  real 
and  great  support  of  the  Omsk  Government  is  in  national  recog- 
nition, the  actual  reassembling  of  the  new  Russia,  Avhieh  after 
many  years  of  stress  and  storm  enters  the  historical  arena  in 
fresh  might  and  beauty." 

11  alf  a  year  was  necessary  in  order  that  the  national  conscious- 
ness should  become  general,  but  noAv  it  has  attained  to  natural 
and  profound  expression,  and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  Iioav  great  and  varied  must 
be  the  political  and  psychological  consequences  of  the  coming 
act  of  recognition,  what  a  'concentration  of  forces'  it  Avill  giA'e 
to  our  political  front,  hoAv  it  will  simplify  and  clarify  our  inter- 
national relations,  hoAV  it  Avill  enhance  the  authority  of  the 
supreme  rider  and  the  political  program  he  represents  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  It  will  be — and  that  is  particularly  important 
for  us — another  crushing  blow  to  the  'Soviet  Government.' 
With  all  the  Soviet  zeal,  it  will  not  be  able  to  conceal  this  fact 
from  the  millions  of  the  population  of  Soviet  Russia  avIio  are 
becoming  more  and  more  restless,  more  and  more  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  revolt.  By  this  act  of  universal  recognition  the 
Russian  people  who  are  languishing  in  Sovietdom  will  learn  the 
real  measure  of  those  'Kolchak  men'  about  whom  the  appeals 
and  proclamations  of  the  Council  of  the  People's  Commissaries 
shout  to  them  in  impotent  rage." 

Of  like  mind  is  the  Nikolsk-l  rssuriiski,  which  speaks  of  recogm- 
tion  as  only  a  question  of  time,  and  remarks: 

"The  sooner  the  question  is  solved  in  a  favorable  sense  the 
nearer  the  Allies  will  approach  their  fundamental  aim  of  render- 
ing real   aid    to    Russia,   if   that    actually   is   their   purpose.      The 

recognition  of  t he  All-Russian  ( lovernmenl  will  serve  as  a  mighty 
stimulus  for  the  growth  of  healthy  tendencies  in  the  country 
and  quickly  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  terrible  fratricidal  strife 
which  is  bleeding  the  Russian  people  white." 

In  sharp  contrast  is  the  opinion  of  the  Olechcxtvc/iiioi/e  Obo- 
zreniye,  a  Vladivostok  progressive  daily,  which,  being  remote 


from  the  seat  of  Kolchak's  Government  and  the  center  of  Ameri- 
can and  Allied  influence,  is  somewhat  outspoken.  According 
to  this  newspaper,  recognition  of  Kolchak  is  delayed  be- 
cause of  the  uncertainty  of  the  Allied  mind  as  to  Avhether  his 
Government  is  really  desired  by  the  Russian  people, and  also 
Avhether  recognition  might  not  involve  greater  military  aid  than 
the  Allies  are  prepared  to  lend.     We  read  then: 

"  Russia,  notwithstanding  the  illness  from  which  she  is  suffer- 
ing, is  too  large  a  country  to  serve  Long  as  an  object  of  a  primi- 
tive form  of  guardianship.  If  a  comparatively  little  exertion 
of  energy  is  sufficient  to  keep  on  the  surface  the  numerous 
'pigmy  goA'ernments'  of  the  microscopic  •independent'  states 
formed  with  the  aid  of  the  Allies,  with  regard  to  Russia  the 
situation  is  quite  different. 

"Soviet  Russia  still  constitutes  a  menace  to  the  Allies.  In 
the  struggle  with  it  mere  military  measures  are  not  effectiA-e,  and 
the  Allies,  by  Airtue  of  certain  conditions,  are  compelled  to  ad- 
vance  a  principle  Avhieh  is  familiar  to  Russian  society  from  the 
first  months  of  the  struggle  against  BolsheAism,  the  principle 
of  the  unity  of  all  the  live  forces  of  the  country.  The  Allies  are 
hesitating  about  the  question  of  recognition,  not  because  this  or 
that  GoA'ernment  seems  to  them  insufficiently  democratic.  .  .  . 
The  source  of  the  Allied  hesitation  is  their  apprehension  that  one 
or  another  of  the  recognized  governments  may  become  too  heavy 
a  burden  for  them,  may  force  them  too  far  along  the  road  of 
imposed  guardianship  over  Russia." 

This  paper  adds  that  "an  interventionist  guardianship  over 
Russia  is  beyond  the  poAver  of  the  Allies."  Another  adA'erso 
criticism  of  the  Kolchak  GoA'ernment  is  found  in  an  article  by 
Mr.  A.  Belorussoff  in  the  Otechestvenniya  Vedomosti,  who  Avrites: 

"We  are  liAing  at  a  time  when  the  thirst  for  order,  the  thirst 
for  firm  and  just  authority,  particularly  in  Siberia,  is  strong  and 
intense;  and  when  the  fear  of  the  strong  authority  by  the  reAro- 
lutionary  elements  can  not  be  doubted.  If,  in  spite  of  that.  Ave 
see  mutinies  and  disturbances  in  many  places  in  Siberia,  we  must 
look  for  their  causes  not  only  in  the  demoralization  of  society 
and  the  people,  not  only  in  the  remnants  of  re\rolution  and 
BolsheA'ism.  but  in  the  incapable  administration  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  system  in  the  Government's  actions.  At  any  rate,  the 
Government  must  know  that  it  will  succeed  in  introducing  into 
Russian  life  the  principles  of  order,  pacify  the  distracted  national 
soul,  and  resurrect  the  country  to  a  better  life  only  in  case  it  will 
itself  be  a  promoter  of  order,  laAV,  and  justice,  and  by  its  own 
acts  gain  for  itself  general  respect  and  approbation." 

The  radical  New  York  Russki  Goto*  does  not  think  that  the 
Russian  people  want  Kolchak.  It  tells  us  "he  is  not  less  cruel 
than  the  historical  Tatar  prince,  Genghis  Khan,  who  killed 
seventy-five  princes  and  rode  over  their  dead  bodies,"  and  that, 
"only  scoundrels  Avill  folloAV  Kolchak,  but  the  laboring  masses 
Avill  never  be  AAath  him,"  and  it  asks: 

"What  Avill  Kolchak  give  the  people?  Gibbets?  Exile? 
The  knout?  Tyranny  of  officers  and  the  nobility?  Governors 
in  uniform?  Liquor-shops?  Villages  destroyed  by  bombard- 
ment?    Flogged  workmen?     A  voiceless  intelligentsia? 

"Russia  knows  all  these  virtues  of  the  Czars  and  will  under 
no  circumstances  entrust  her  destiny  to  a  cruel  'Supreme  Ruler 
of  All  Russia.'  She  will  rather  bury  him  under  some  hillock  in 
the  steppes  than  entrust  to  him  her  AA-ill  and  land." 

Soviet  Russia,  a  Bolshevik  weekly  published  in  New  York, 
and  "devoied  to  the  spread  of  truth  about  Russia,"  cites  with 
approval  a  statement  in  the  Socialist  Paris  L'HumanitS,  in  which 

Mr.  A.  Pierre  remarks  of  Kolchak  that — 

"Wherever  he  is  in  control,  he  imprisons  the  Menshevik  So- 
cialists and  the  Socialist-revolutionists  indiscriminately  with 
genuine  Bolsheviki.  He  suppresses  the  opposition  press,  closes 
up  trade-unions,  shoots  down  the  workers.  Since  by  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Bourtsevs  and  Savinkovs  themselves,  there  is  to-day 
no  alternative  except  between  Kolchak  and  Lenine,  between  reac- 
tion and  Bolshevism  Ave  choose  Bolshevism,  avo  choose  Lenine, and 
in  making  this  choice  Ave  are  sure  that  we  are  in  agreement  with 
the  Socialists,  with  all  the  democrats  of  Russia.  Even  those 
who  are  opposed  to  the  BolsheAiki  will  doubtless  prefer  the 
'dictatorship  of  the  proletariat'  to  the  military  dictatorship 
of  the  Kolchaks  and  the  Krassnovs." 
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PROHIBITION'S   "INVASION"   OF  BRITAIN 

AMERICA'S  "DRY"  CRUSADERS  are  not  invading 
Z-\  Britain  on  their  own  initiative,  it  now  appears.  The 
•*-  -*-  United  Kingdom  Alliance,  a  British  temperance 
organization,  is  not  only  very  glad  to  receive  the  "spellbinders" 
of  the  American  Anti-Saloon  League,  but  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard  Mr.  Leif  Jones,  president  of  the  Alliance,  is  quoted  as 
saying  that  "they  are  coming  at  our  invitation  to  tell  us  what 
prohibition  lias  done,  and  there  will  be  also  Dominion  speakers. 
They  are  full  of  enthusiasm,  but  so  far  as  I  know,  they  arc  not 
the  Billy  Sunday  type."  When  asked  if  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  would  help  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  with  funds, 
Mr.  Leif  Jones  replied: 

"No,  they  are  placing  all  the  information  that  they  have  at 
our  disposal,  and  they  are  proposing,  as  I  understand,  greatly 
to  extend  their  information  bureau  work.  To  that  extent 
they  may  relieve  us 

""  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  they  have  no  desire  to  meddle 
with  our  own  legislative  affairs." 

Mr.  William  E.  Johnson,  leader  of  America's  "dry  invaders" 
and  "Field-Marshal  of  the  prohibition  forces  of  North  America," 
according  to  a  special  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  Mail, 
is  ■"reputed  to  have  done  more  to  make  the  United  States  'dry' 
than  any  other  single  man."  Known  far  and  wide  as  "Pussy- 
foot Johnson,"  he  arrives  in  England  "with  carte  blanche  in 
strategy,  tactics,  and  finance,"  and  promises  that  large  numbers 
of  men  and  women  experts,  including  Mr.  Bryan,  will  follow 
into  the  field  that  Mr.  Johnson  is  "inaudibly,  invisibly,  clearing 
for  action." 

As  to  Mr.  Johnson's  plans  in  Great  Britain,  he  is  quoted  by 
the  Daily  Mail's  correspondent  as  follows: 

'Your  British  organizations  have  been  at  lis  for  over  a  year 
to  come  over  here.  The  whole  thing  has  been  in  response  to 
their  asking.  We're  going  to  teach  them  how  to  get  this  country 
dry.  I've  reported  to  my  headquarters  that  the  position  here 
is  entirely  different  from  that  back  home,  but  that  it  is  far  from 
being  as  hopeless  as  appears  on  the  surface.  Our  workers  who 
come  over  here — field  representatives — are  all  going  to  be  paid 
by  us — .$300  (£60)  a  month  and  upward. 

"'The  United  Kingdom  Alliance  may,  of  course,  pay  their 
expenses  when  they  speak  at  their  meetings,  but  we'll  pay  their 
expenses  as  well.  Our  steady  income  at  home  is  about  £300,000 
a  year,  tho,  of  course,  we  have  good  capital  besides.  We  have 
500,000  regular  subscribers  and  500,000  irregular  ones.  We 
don't  particularly  search  out  for  wealthy  men.  Rockefeller 
used  to  give  us  $1,500  a  year  till  Ave  butted  in  and  beat  one  of 
his  Congress  candidates.     That  made  him  mad.' 

"'Are  you  going  to  butt  in  on  our  elections?' 

"'Why,  yes.  Our  intelligence  service  will  keep  us  informed 
as  to  when  a  district  is  possible  and  down  we'll  send  our  cam- 
paigners. We'll  bill  the  place,  and  buy  space  in  the  local  news- 
papers, and  show  films  at  the  cinemas,  and  give  addresses. 
Why,  we're  over  here  to  get  benind  all  your  organizations  and 
press  tins  matter  home.'" 

The  advent  of  Mr.  Johnson  recalls  to  the  Manchester  Guardian 
the  "ardent  lady  who  some  ten  years  ago  achieved  world-fame 
by  brandishing  and  sometimes  using  a  hatchet  in  transatlantic 
bars."  Not  that  physical  force  forms  part  of  the  new  campaign, 
for  this  time  "we  are  to  be  vanquished  by  the  terse' phrase,  the 
searching  quip,  and  the  irresistible  poster."  The  Guardian  wishes 
all  success  to  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  "courageous  adventure,"  but 
goes  on  to  say  that — 

"We  note  that  already  he  has  reported  to  his  headquarters 
that  'the  position  here  is  entirely  different  to  that  way  back 
home.'  It  is;  and  the  difference  lies  not  in  the  fact  that  drink 
is  less  of  a  problem  here  than  in  America,  but  in  that  it  is  xmlikely 
to  yield  to  a  whirlwind  campaign  of  jests  and  epigrams.  Some- 
thing not  wholly  reprehensible  in  our  sense  of  humor  holds  us 
back.  As  a  nation,  we  can  fully  appreciate  the  fun  of  such  people 
as  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation,  Mr.  Billy  Sunday,  and  Mr.  'Pussyfoot' 
Johnson,  but  to  their  moral  appeal,  delivered  in  its  distinctive 
form,  we  are  apt  to  be  quite  unregenerately  dead.     It  is  not  clear 


just-  how  far  the  United  Kingdom  Alliance  is  committed  to  such 
exuberant  assistance;  but  it  would  do  well  to  beware,  lest  by 
experimenting  with  new  methods  it  should  drown  its  serious  and 
valuable  cause  in  ridicule." 

It  appears,  however,  that  hot  opposition  against  tho  Im- 
portation of  American  prohibition  workers  into  the  United 
Kingdom  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  ranks  of  workers  in  the 
temperance  cause,  one  of  whose  most  distinguished  spokesmen 

and  associates  is  Lady  Henry  Somerset.  For  thirty  years,  sho 
writes  in  the  London  Weekly  Dispatch,  "T  have  been  working  iu 
the  temperance  cause  with  the  sole  idea  of  getting  a  sober 
England,"  and  she  proceeds: 

"I  am  convinced  that  to  force  prohibition  now  means  that  all 
the  work  of  these  years  will  be  undone  and  that  we  should  achieve 
a  barren  nothing.  The  campaign  will  set  public  opinion  dead 
against  temperance. 

"The  movement  for  prohibition  means  conducting  the  fight 
on  sentimental  instead  of  on  practical  grounds.     That  has  too 
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THE  NEW  COCKTAIL. 
Uncle  Sam — "That's  the  stuff  to  give  'em!" 

— Punch  (London). 

often  been  attempted,  and  has  been  the  cause  of  so  little  having 
ever  been  achieved.  It  is  no  use  arguing  by  analogy  from  the 
United  States. 

"  Prohibition  in  the  United  States  is  a  totally  different  matter. 
It  is  a  different  country,  with  different  traditions  and  entirely 
different  social  instincts. 

"In  America  the  people  are  molded  by  opinions  of  the  moment. 
How  different  it  is  in  England,  where  every  new  thing  takes  a 
long  time  to  take  root  and  where  the  customs  are  deeply 
entrenched.  The  people  over  here  do  not  realize  that  the  vast 
mass  of  professional  and  working  classes  in  America  never  have 
spirits,  wines,  or  even  beer  on  their  tables. 

"  I  have  been  through  all  parts  of  New  York,  and  I  have  never 
seen  a  woman  in  a  saloon.  They  have  totally  different  ideas  in 
America.  Drinking  is  a  vice  over  there,  except,  perhaps,  among 
the  upper  rich,  who  have  cultivated  international  habits." 

Prohibition  may  do  for  the  United  States,  Lady  Somerset 
admits,  but  it  "certainly  will  not  do  for  England,"  and  sho 
predicts  that — 

"  If  it  is  attempted  there  will  be  a  tremendous  rebound.  There 
will  be  revolt.  But  I  am  convinced  that  such  a  measure  is  an 
impossibility. 

"The  whole  campaign  is  a  farce.  Prohibition  is  a  distinct 
infringement  of  liberty  which  this  country  will  not  have." 
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THE   LAST   OF  THE   TYRANTS. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


AS    RATS    THAT     LEAVE     A    SINKING   SHIP,   PROFITEERS 


LEAVE   GERMANY. 


-Nebelspaller  i  Zurich  | . 


HUE    AND    CRY    AFTER    THE 


FAR   EAST   PRESS    ON    FINANCING   CHINA 

NEXT  TO  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SHANTUNG,  Japan's 
most  acute  and  vital  interest  lies  in  the  international 
banking  consortium  to  finance  China,  according  to 
some  organs  of  the  Japanese  press,  while  others  are  chiefly  con- 
cerned because  they  see  in  the  consortium  the  onrush  of  American 
ambitions  in  China.  The  somewhat  reactionary  Tokyo  Yamato 
is  of  the  latter  opinion,  while  the  Tokyo  Yomiuri  cautions  the 
Japanese  Government  to  be  "very  careful  in  investigating  the 
details  of  the  new  international  arrangement  before  becoming 
party  to  it."  Very  skeptical  of  the  motives  of  the  projectors  are 
two  journals  under  the  same  management,  the  Osaka  Mainichi 
and  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  the  latter  saying: 

"This  plan,  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  open  door,  is  in 
reality  intended  to  close  China's  doors  for  the  benefit  of  England, 
America.  France,  and  Japan,  the  'big  four'  who  are  to  be  the 
only  nations  to  be  admitted  into  the  consortium  for  an  indefinite 
period  to  come.  Even  among  the  four  nations  the  richest  and 
most  resourceful  will,  under  this  new  arrangement,  eventually 
gain  a  preponderating  influence  in  the  finances  of  China. 

"The  plan  is  essentially  American.  From  the  American 
standpoint  it  is  a  great  diplomatic  stroke.  Its  purpose  is  to  break 
up  the  spheres  of  influence,  and  thus  enable  America  to  promote 
her  interests  where  she  lias  hitherto  been  unable  to  enter." 

Meanwhile,  the  Government  and  the  Leading  bankers  of  Japan 
seem  to  be  in  favor  of  the  new  plan.  At  the  suggestion  of  the 
Minister  of  Finance  a  syndicate  has  already  been  formed  in  Tokyo 
with  a  view  to  enabling  Japan  1o  be  a  member  of  the  new  quad- 
ruple group.  This  move  is  approved  by  such  influential  journals 
as  the  Tokyo  Jiji-shimpo  and  the  Tokyo  Asahi.  As  the  Jiji- 
xhi in i>o.  admittedly  the  most  reliable  financial  organ,  sees  it: 

"One  of  the  important  points  in  the  new  program  is  to  allow 
a  larger  number  of  capitalists  to  participate, ill  the  financing  of 
China  than  has  hitherto  been  the  case.  This  will  forestall  the 
dissatisfaction  on  the  pari  of  those  capitalists  who  have  been 
barred  out  from  the  existing  financing  group.  The  new  plan  is 
also  calculated  to  prevent  unnecessary  and  wasteful  competition 
among  the  Powers  interested  in  investment  in  China.  We  are 
glad  that  America  has  been  a  prime  mover  in  this  new  scheme, 


because  we  have  long  urged  her  return  to  the  financing  group  in 
China." 

The  Tokyo  Asahi,  like  the  Jiji-shimpo,  favors  the  new  financ- 
ing program  for  China  in  its  essential  principles,  but  enter- 
tains some  doubt  as  to  its  details.  Even  the  Jiji-shimpo  fears 
that  if  all  the  rights  established  in  the  past  are  to  be  taken  over 
by  the  new  syndicate,  the  new  program  -will  encounter  serious 
difficulties.  And  the  Asahi.  suggests  that  Manchuria  and 
Mongolia  should  be  placed  outside  the  purview  of  the  new 
financing  scheme,  that  no  restrictions  should  be  imposed  upon 
small  short-term  loans,  and  that  the  guaranty  should  be  given 
China  that  she  would  be  made  to  suffer  no  disadvantage  or  in- 
convenience by  reason  of  the  new  arrangement. 

On  the  question  of  established  rights  with  which  the  Japanese 
press  are  gravely  concerned,  the  attitude  of  the  Japanese  Govern- 
ment is  reported  by  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi  to  be  as  follows: 

"The  Shantung  railway  built  by  Germany  is  to  be  converted 
into  a  Chino-Japanese  joint  enterprise,  thus  making  it  inde- 
pendent of  the  new  syndicate.  But  the  railway  loans  contracted 
by  Japan  in  1918,  for  the  building  of  other  railways  in  Shan- 
tung will  have  to  be  handed  over  to  the  quadruple  group.  This 
will  make  the  Shantung  question  very  simple,  leaving  no 
ground  for  China  to  complain.  The  Manehurian  railways  re- 
main unaffected  by  the  new  plan." 

Chinese  opinion  is  indicated  in  Millard's  China  National  Re- 
riciv.  to  which  Mr.  Hollington  K.  Tong  contributes  an  article  in 
which  he  remarks  that  China  is  "faithfully  counting  on  Ameri- 
ca's influence  as  a  dependable  foil  to  aggressive  nations,"  and 
as  to  serious  differences  which  have  arisen  between  America  and 
Japan  "she  will  be  deeply  disappointed  if  these  differences  are 
decided  in  favor  of  Japan."     The  Kobe  Japan  Chronicle  observes: 

"Not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  one  of  the  objects  of 
the  consortium  is  to  prevent  Japan  from  swallowing  up  China 
altogether.  Japan  is  exceedingly  thorough  in  her  methods  in 
China,  and  a  Japanese  sphere  of  influence  is  something  which 
affects  not  only  the  Chinese  in  that  sphere  but  all  nations 
besides.  ...  If  China  is  to  recover  her  positron  as  a  great 
nation,  it  is  first  necessary  that  she  should  be  protended  from 
financial  adventurers,  individual  or  national,  and  that  intrigue  be 
kept  at  bay  and  money  applied  impartially  where  most  needed." 
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FIGHT  THE    HIGH  COST  OF  LIVING   BY  LABELING 
PROFITEERS   AS    BOBBERS. 

— L\  isino  (Rome). 

PROFITEERS    IN    ALL   COUNTRIES. 


UK'S  TOO   BUSY  TO    HKAK    HIM 

Much-taxed  and  Much-robbed  Mr.  Public — " Pardon  my  inter- 
ruption, sir,  but  will  you  permit  mo  to  remind  you  that  the  Waris 
over?"  — The  Star  (Montreal). 


CANADA'S   VOTE   IN   THE   LEAGUE    OF 

NATIONS 

CANADA'S  RIGHT  TO  VOTE  in  the  League  of  Nations 
is  inferentially  questioned  in  a  letter  of  ex-President  Taft 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
and  tho  the  point  he  argues  affects  other  nations  within  the 
Britisli  Empire,  Canadian  observers  are  the  first  aroused.  Mr. 
Taft  suggests  the  adoption  of  a  provision  which  would  prohibit 
membership  on  the  Council  of  the  League,  says  the  Winnipeg 
Manitoba  Free  Press,  to  dominions  or  self-governing  colonies  of 
the  mother  country  if  represented,  or  to  the  mother  country  if 
any  of  the  other  nations  of  the  Empire  are  admitted  to  the 
supreme  body  of  the  League.  His  precaution  is  "plainly  to 
prevent  the  British  Empire,  constituting  in  itself  a  league  of 
British  nations,  from  having  more  than  one  representative  upon 
the  Council  of  Nine,  which  is  the  governing  body  of  the 
League  of  Nations,"  and  this  daily  proceeds: 

"The  Canadian  people,  it  may  be  said,  are  a  little  astonished 
at  these  periodical  revelations  of  American  concern  lest  Canada, 
as  a  British  Dominion,  should  have  a  status  as  a  national  unit  in 
the  League  of  Nations.  It  was  the  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing,  who  objected  to  the 
British  overseas  dominions  having  any  direct  representation  in 
the  Peace  Conference,  tho  later  they  had  the  wit  to  withdraw 
from  so  ungracious  a  position.  The  winning  of  the  right  of 
direct  representation  in  the  Peace  Conference  carried  with  it 
automatically  the  right  of  membership  in  the  League  of  Nations." 

Canadians  are  surprized,  remarks  the  Toronto  Globe,  that  Mr. 
Taft,  who  has  been  "so  friendly  to  Canada  and  so  intimate  with 
her  political  institutions  and  history,"  should  counsel  his  fellow 
Republicans  in  the  Senate  to  deny  her  the  right  of  separate 
representation  in  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Also 
there  is  irony  in  the  circumstance  that  the  letter  containing  this 
advice  was  written  from  Mr.  Taft's  summer  home  in  Quebec 
Province,  according  to  this  journal,  which  notes  that  Mr.  Taft 
does  not  approve  the  "wrecking  tactics"  of  enemies  of  the 
President,  but  adjures  the  Republicans  to  ratify  the  Peace 
Treaty  with  "interpretations."      The  Globe  quotes  Mr.  Taft: 


'The  second  interpretation  has  to  do  with  the  presence  in  the 
League,  as  members,  of  self-governing  dominions  or  colonies  of 
a  home  government,  also  a  member.  Certainly  in  a  small  body 
like  that  of  the  Council  it  would  be  unfair  to  have  a  home  gov- 
ernment represented  and  also  one  of  its  dominions  or  colonies, 
and  I  can  not  think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the 
Covenant  that  this  might  happen. 

"Yet  I  am  bound  to  say  that  such  a  result  is  not  excluded  by 
the  present  language  of  the  Covenant  in  Article  X.  and  Article 
IV.  Nor  does  the  language  of  Article  XV.  necessarily  exclude 
from  the  tribunal  to  recommend  a  settlement  of  a  dispute  a 
home  government  where  one  of  its  dominions  or  colonies  is  a 
party,  nor  does  it  necessarily  exclude  a  dominion  or  colony  from 
such  tribunal  where  the  home  government  may  be  a  party.;  yet 
1  have  no  doubt  that  both  of  these  exclusions  were  intended  by 
the  framers  of  the  Covenant." 

Prompt  protest  against  Mr.  Taft's  view,  The  Globe  goes  on  to 
say,  was  voiced  by  the  Canadian  Minister  of  Justice,  Hon.  Mr. 
Doherty,  who  contends  that  the  right  of  Canada  to  representa- 
tion on  the  Council  of  the  League  was  demanded  by  her  repre- 
sentatives and  was  "unequivocally  recognized"  by  all  concerned. 
Mr.  Doherty  is  quoted  further  as  follows: 

"A  reservation  in  effect  negativing  that  right  would  involve 
a  change  in  the  contract — after  acceptance  and  signature  by  all 
parties — in  regard  to  a  matter,  which,  from  the  Dominion's  point 
of  view,  is  of  its  essence.  As  such  it  is  clearly  inadmissible,  and 
not  distinguishable  from  a  refusal  to  ratify." 

The  London  (Ont.)  Free  Press  mentions  a  proposal  that  in 
order  to  offset  the  preponderance  of  British  voting  power  in  the 
Council  of  the  League,  the  United  States  should  have  an  equal 
number  of  votes,  and  it  avers: 

"There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  Obviously, 
America  is  entitled  to  as  large  a  voice  in  the  League  as  is  the 
British  Empire.  We  want  no  advantage  in  the  voting  strength. 
Responsibility  and  voting  power  go  hand  in  hand.  If  Washing- 
ton accepts  equal  responsibility  with  Britain,  then  Washington 
must  have  an  equal  voice  in  determining  the  policy  and  practises 
of  the  League.  There  must  be  the  utmost  recognition  of  national 
rights  in  the  conduct  of  the  League  or  it  can  not  continue  to 
exist.  Great  Britain  will  not  be  jealous  of  any  increase  in  the 
number  of  United  States  votes." 


MIRROR-WRITING 


MIRROR-WRITING  is  script  that  can  be  read  only  in  a 
mirror,  or  by  holding  the  paper  up  to  the  light  and 
reading  through  it.  The  impression  of  writing  on  a 
piece  of  blotting-paper  is  of  Ihis  variety.  Many  persons,  when 
they  try  to  write  with  the  left  hand,  find  it  most  natural  to 
produce  script  of  this  kind,  and  left-handed  persons  often  show 
a  tendency  to  write  in  this  way.  Many  authorities  believe  that 
this  tendency  has  some  relation  to  mental  deficiency,  and  it 
hence  becomes  interesting  to  psychologists  as  well  as  to  inves- 
tigators of  "handedness" — the  customary  use  of  either  the  right 
or  left  hand.  Arthur  L.  Beeley,  instructor  in  psychology  and 
education  in  the  University  of  Utah,  has  published  a  monograph 
on  "Left-handedness"  which  contains  a  chapter  on  mirror-writing, 
lie  quotes  first  from  J.  Mark  Baldwin's  "Mental  Development 
and  the  Child,"  as  follows: 

"Mirror- writing  is  the  form  of  inscription  which  arises  from 
tracing  words  with  the  left  hand  by  an  exact  reduplication  of 
the  movements  of  the  right  hand,  in  a  symmetrical  way  from  the 
central  point  in  front  of  the  body,  out  toward  the  left/  It  pro- 
duces a  form  of  reversed  writing  winch  can  not  be  read  until  it 
is  seen  in  a  mirror.  Many  left-handed  children  tend  to  write 
in  this  way.  Some  adults,  on  taking  a  pen  to  write  with  the 
left  hand,  find  they  can  write  only  in  this  way.  Even  those, 
like  myself,  to  whom  the  movements  seem,  when  thought  of  in 
visual  terms,  quite  confusing  and  impossible,  yet  find  when  they 
try  to  write  with  both  hands  together,  in  the  air,  from  a  central 
point  right  and  left,  that  the  left-hand  mirror-writing  move- 
ments are  very  natural  and  easy." 

Mr.  Beeley  goes  on: 

"Judd,  in  discussing  the  subject  holds  that  'mirror-writing' 
frequently  characterizes  abnormal  individuals.  Not  alone  do 
certain  children  exhibit  this  tendency  in  the  early  years  of  their 
training,  but,  he  maintains,  some  persons  when  hypnotized 
execute  'mirror-writing'  with  the  right  hand. 

"Few  writers  in  the  field  of  normal  and  abnormal  psychology 
discuss  the  characteristic  in  question,  but  of  those  who  do  most 
of  them  believe  'mirror-writing'  to  be  positively  correlated  with 
mental  deficiency.  One  authority  on  mental  deficiency,  Barr, 
holds  that  it  exists  among  learned  idiots,  i.e.,  mental  defectives 
with  special  talents  in  various  directions  but  otherwise  deficient 
mentally  and  physically.  He  further  adds:  'Many  of  those 
exhibited  in  cheap  museums  or  the  side-shows  of  the  circus  as 
'lightning  calculators.'  'musical  phenomena,'  'mirror-writers,' 
and  as  wonderful  checker-,  card-,  or  chess-players  belong  to  this 
class.' 

'The  contribution  of  Sherlock  is  well  worth  quoting.  He  says: 
'There  is  one  manifestation  of  abnormal  tendency  in  the 
employment  of  language  which  has  acquired,  in  the  popular 
conception  of  idiocy,  a  prominence  attributable  to  its  curious 
character  rather  than  to  its  value  as  a  guide  to  the  mental  state. 
This  is  what  is  called  'mirror-writing.'  .  .  .  (Jood  examples  of  this 
kind  of  writing  arc  rare,  a1  any  rate  in  this  country  [England], 
for  idiots  either  do  not  write  at  all  or  they  produce  a  scrawl 
which  demands  the  use  of  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  in  addition 
to  a  mirror  if  anything  is  to  be  made  of  it.  M  i  rror-  writing 
occurs  in  idiots  who  arc  capable  of  a  limited  degree  of  calligraphic 
attainment,  but  incapable  of  learning  to  write  properly.'" 

In    one    hundred    and    three    Chicago   schools    responding    to   a 

questionnaire  sent  out  by  Mr.  Beeley  on  this  subject,  forty-two 

cases  of  tendency  to  mirror-writing  were1  found.  In  most  of 
these  the  tendency  had  been  wholly  overcome,  but  in  others 
only  partly.  They  were  all  left-handed.  Only  nine  were  re- 
ported as  mentally  deficient  or  troubled  with  nervousness  or 
detects  of  speech.  Mr.  Beeley  concludes  that  "mirror-writing" 
has  primarily  nothing  to  do  with  idiocy,  but  is  simply  the  easiest 
method  of  producing  script  with  the  left  hand,  as  the  ordinary 


form  is  with  the  right.  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  Professor  Bald- 
win. When  any  motions  are  made  with  both  hands  at  once, 
they  tend  to  be  symmetrical,  which  means  "  mirror- writing" 
with  the  left  hand  when  the  motions  of  ordinary  script  are  made 
with  the  right.  It  is  easy  for  any  one  to  try  the  experiment. 
Says  Mr.  Beeley: 

"Let  the  reader  stand  at  the  blackboard  or  face  a  sheet  of 
paper  on  the  desk  or  table,  and  with  chalk  or  pencil  in  both 
hands  draw  the  following  lines: 


*? 


// 


Left  hand 


Right  hand 


Now  let  him  contrast  the  comparative  ease  of  execution  of  the 
following  lines  with  the  above.  In  this  next  case  let  him  pro- 
ceed with  both  hands  from  the  median  plane  outward.  The 
type  of  movement  will  be  found  to  be  much  easier  of  execution. 


Left  hand 


Right  hand 


"By  way  of  further  showing  that  the  natural  movement  for 
the  left  hand  is  one  which  is  bilaterally  symmetrical  to  that  of 
the  right  hand  let  the  reader  make  the  following  curves: 


Left  hand 


Right  hand 


It  will  be  seen  very  readily  that  such  a  symmetrical  movement 
is  a  natural  one,  so  much  so  that  one  can  direct  his  attention 
to  the  right  hand's  movements  and  modify  them  and  later  find 
that  his  left  hand  has  been  duplicating,  symmetrically,  the  right 
hand's  movements,  i.e..  the  left  hand  has  been  'mirror-writing.' 
After  having  acquired  somewhat  of  a  momentum  .  .  .  let  the 
reader  attempt  a  series  of  curves  such  as  the  following: 


.eft  hand 


Right  hand 


During  the  progress  of  these  exercises  let  him  inhibit  the  right 
hand's  movements  and  he  will  find  that  the  left  hand  will  still 
execute  reasonably  good  movements  and  curves. 

'  What  has  thus  far  been  quoted  from  Baldwin  and  others 
leads  us  to  believe  that  'mirror-writing'  occurs  only  in  persons 
who.  having  already  attained  a  measure  of  proficiency  in  exe- 
cuting the  conventional  style  of  handwriting,  suddenly  change 
In  the  use  of  the  other  hand  for  writing  purposes,  in  which  case 
the  adopted  hand  goes  on  reproducing  'the  series  of  muscular 
sensations.'  which  the  original  writing-hand  has  established. 

"The  question  therefore  arises.  What  'muscular  sensations'  is 
the  child  reproducing  whose  first  endeavors  at  handwriting  result 
in  •mirror-forms".'  Evidently  none,  since  there  are  no  'muscular 
sensations '  in  his  experience  available  for  reproduction 

"In  endeavoring  to  find  a  valid  explanation  of  this  problem 
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l«t  us  again  recall  and  bear  in  mind  some  of  the  salient  char- 
acteristics of  die  subjects  whose  remarkable  behavior  is  the  ob- 
ject of  our  interest.  In  the  lirst  place,  they  are  extremely  Left- 
handed.  Secondly,  they  may  he  said  to  possess  an  abnormally 
strong  'motor'  imagery  and  a  correspondingly  weak  'visual' 
imagery 

"What    really  happens,   it    would   seem,   in   the  case  of  such   a 

child  is  that  his  lirst  and  early  concepts  of  the  writing  act  are 

awry.  .  .  .  While  such  a  person  does  not  reproduce  with  one 
hand  the  movement  sensations  experienced  by  the  Other,  never- 
theless (he  sight  of  those  who  do  write  normally  is  conceived  of 
in  •motor'  terms,  i.e.,  the  most  natural  movements  involved 
in  a  reproduction  of 
the  same.  .  .  .  In  such 
cases  as  these,  in  which 
we  also  have  extreme 
left-  handedness,  the 
period  of  'happening 
on  to '  the  easier  ty  p< i  <  if 
movement  .will  natural- 
ly be  very  short 

"  From  the  foregoing 
discussion  it  would  ap- 
pear that  'mirror-writ- 
ing' is  by  far  the  easier 
style  of  writing  for  all 
sinistrals.  A  very  logi- 
cal question  is  then, 
WThy  do  not  all  left- 
handed  children  write  'mirror-wise'?  The  primary  reasons  ap- 
pear to  be,  however,  that  such  left-handed  children  as  do  not 
write  'mirror-wise'  are  either  not  so  extremely  left-handed,  or  not 
so  "motor '-minded,  or,  conversely,  possess  a  stronger  ' visual'  im- 
agery, or  both.  As  one  very  capable  Chicago  teacher  has  stated, 
'in  such  instances  the  tendency  to  mirror- writing  is  checked  by 
an  immediate  recognition  of  the  visual  discrepancy,  i.e.,  mirror- 
writing  could  not  go  on  in  the  presence  of  a  good  visual  imagery.' ' 

Mr.  Beeley  concludes  by  giving  methods  of  correction  to  be 
applied  to  children,  and  advises  careful  supervision  of  left-handed 
pupils  to  prevent  the  formation  of  a  wrong  writing  habit  that  it 
will  be  difficult  to  overcome. 


WKIllNt;    OF    IN    ELEVEN-YEAR-OLD   AMERICAN   GIRL. 

The  "  mirror- writing -'  habit  was  broken  by  bar  parents  who.  at  the  recommendation 
of  a  school-teacher,  friend,  purchased  a  blackboard  and  used  this  method  of  correction. 
interest   was  aroused  by    observation   of  the  child's   first  writing  attempts,  which  were 

"  mirror-wise." 


THE   PASSING   OF   THE   HELLO    GIRL 

FINDING  FAULT  with  the  telephone  girl  is  to  be  no 
longer  possible  in  the  near  future — not  because  telephone 
service  is  to  become  perfect,  but  because  there  will  be  no 
telephone  girls.  If  fault  is  to  be  found,  the  telephone-user  will 
have  to  find  it  with  himself,  because  he  will  make  his  own  con- 
nections. The  telephone  companies  are  turning  in  despair  to 
the  automatic  telephone,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Electrical  Review  (New  York,  July  12).  Invented  long  ago 
and  in  successful  use  in  many  small  places,  this  device  has  hitherto 
not  been  adopted  in  any  large  city.  Now  it  is  to  be  used  as  the 
straw  that  the  drowning  telephone  organizations  will  grasp.  Fail- 
ing to  maintain  their 
corps  of  operators  at 
adequate  strength  and 
efficiency,  they  are 
hoping  to  discard  the 
operator  altogether, 
and  to  replace  her  with 
a  machine  that  throws 

on  the  subscriber  the  onus  of  making  his  own  connection — and 
getting  it  right.     We  read: 

"Telephone  companies  are  facing  a  problem  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing difficulty  in  connection  with  maintaining  their  operating 
organizations  in  efficiency  and  strength.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  larger  cities.  To  train  an  operator  to  take,  care  of  her 
work  properly  and  efficiently  has  usually  required  special  instruc- 
tion for  several  weeks  or  even  months,  and  the  large  telephone 
companies  have  for  many  years  been  compelled  to  maintain,  at 
considerable  expense,  operators'  schools  for  training  the  large 
number  of  beginners  continually  needed  to  replace  recurring 
gaps  in  the  operating  force. 


WRITING    OF   SEVEN-YEAR-OLD    JEWISH    BOY    WITH    DEFECTIVE   VISION. 

He  has  only  slightly  overcome  the  habit,   and  whenever  his  attention  shifts  he  lapses 


"THere  are  several  reasons  for  the  forming  of  these  gap 
soon   as  they   are   Idled.      One  of  the  principal  ones  is  that  inen 
readily  appreciate  a  pleasant   \  oice  and  COUrteOUS  at  tention  when 

it  comes  via  wire,  so  much  so  thai  mans  even  confirmed  baeheloi 
have  fallen   victims   lo  the  frequently   unintentional  charmer. 
In  short,  the  percentage  of  marriages  among  telephone  operator 

is  probably  higher  than  among  any  other  class  of  gainfully  cm- 
ployed    young    women.      Strangely,  however,  this    is    not    true  of 

telephone  operators  in  several  other  countries,  for  in  a  number  of 

Kuropean  countries  it    has   become  customary    to   keep  spinsters 

and  widows  at  operating  work  until  they  reach  the  ripe  age  of 
seventy  or  thereabouts.  American  operators'  schools  have  per- 
haps been  too  efficient 
in  developing  in  the 
girls  not  only  courtesy 
and  alertness,  but  also 
amiability  and  poise. 

"Another  reason  for 
t  he  gaps  among  opera- 
tors is  t  hat  most  com- 
panies have  not  been 
able  to  pay  very  high 
salaries  for  tin-  services 

of  the  operators,  so 
that  these  remained  on 
the  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities in  other  oc- 
cupations that  brought 
greater  remuneration. 
Other  girls  found  the  work  too  strenuous  for  their  nervous  tem- 
peraments. The  companies  have  tried  to  make  the  work  less 
exacting  and,  by  giving  frequent  rest-j>eriods  and  furnishing 
pleasant  rest-rooms  and  lunch-rooms,  have  dime  their  utmost  to 
develop  the  welfare  of  the  girls  as  well  as  their  interest  and  pride 
in  their  work.  But  the  gaps  are  ho  sooner  filled  than  they  open 
again  so  that  there  is  a  continual  procession  of  girls  training, 
working  a  short  time,  and  quitting.  Needless  to  say,  this  high 
labor  turnover  is  an  expensive  burden  to  the  operating  depart- 
ment, and  incidentally  accounts  very  largely  for  justifiable  com- 
plaints of  poor  service. 

"On  top  of  these  difficulties,  which  have  become  aggravated 
during  the  war  because  of  the  tempting  salary  offers  in  numerous 
other  occupations,  have  recently  come  concerted  demands  for 
higher  compensation,  culminating  in  a  strike  in  at  least  one 
city — Boston." 

Over  twenty-five  years  ago,  the  editor  goes  on  to  say,  some 
of  these  difficulties  were  foreseen  in  inventions  that  aimed  to  re- 
placa  the  human  element  by  means  of  automatic  machinery. 
During  the  intervening  years  there  have  been  great  advances 
in  automatic  telephony.  Several  systems  have  been  developed, 
of  which  at  least  one  has  come  into  extensive  and  successful  use. 
He  continues : 

"The  service  rendered  by  the  'girlless'  phone  is  surprizingly 
prompt,  free  from  wrong  connections  and  cut-offs,  and  satisfac- 
tory in  every  way.  It  has  been  shown  that  there  is  no  feature 
of  telephone  service  that  can  not  be  furnished  through  the 
automatic  instrument;  long-distance,  information,  and  emer- 
gency calls  can  lie 
handled  by  a  small 
number  of  operators. 
Foreigners  unfamiliar 
with  cur  language  and 
people  with  impedi- 
ments in  speech  can 
secure  their  connec- 
tions much  more  readi- 
ly than  with  a  manual 
system.  The  perfected  automatic  telephone  exchange  equip- 
ment is  a  marvel  of  invention  on  a  par  with  the  linotype  machine 
or  printing  telegraph  and,  equally  with  these  ingenious  mechan- 
isms, a  striking  achievement  in  labor-saving  apparatus. 

"It  is  not  surprizing,  therefore,  that  the  executives  of  the 
largest  telephone  companies  have  at  last  turned  to  automatic 
telephony  to  rescue  their  operating  departments  from  their  in- 
creasingly desperate  situation.  It  has  been  understood  to  be  the 
new  policy  of  the  large  Bell  companies  to  change  over  to 
automatic  equipment  those  exchanges  that  have  the  heaviest 
traffic,  incidentally  making  such  other  rearrangements  of  offices, 
cables,  etc.,  as  would  promote  economy.  It  is  not  right  to 
assume  that  these  companies  did  not  recognize  the  advantages 
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of  automatic  telephony  many  years  ago.  They  had  a  peculiar 
situation  to  face  in  that  many  millions  of  dollars  of  investment 
were  tied  up  in  their  manual  switchboards,  and  the  sudden  change 
to  automatic  would  mean  not  only  losing  much  of  this  capital 
through  discarding  of  the  manual  equipment,  but  also  necessitate 
securing  great  amounts  of  new  capital 
to  purchase  the  automatic  apparatus. 

"Now,  however,  because  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  manual  service,  the  econ- 
omy in  operation  from  adoption  of 
automatic  service  will  be  greater,  and  it 
becomes  financially  expedient  to  change 
over,  since  this  economy  will  within  a 
reasonable  time  offset  the  interest  on  the 
additional  capital  investment." 


— ~      ~ 


- 


INVISIBLE   SIGNALS 

SIGNALS  that  can  be  rendered 
visible  to  those  who  are  to  receive 
them,  while  remaining  invisible  to 
all  else,  have  undoubted  advantages 
from  the  standpoint  of  secrecy  which 
would  make  them  valuable  in  military 
operations.  Such  signals  were  used  in 
the  recent  war,  owing  to  the  inventive 
skill  of  an  American,  Prof.  R.  W.  Wood, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  whose 
work  with  invisible  rays,  especially  in 
photography,  has  been  noted  from  time 
to  time  in  these  columns.  Professor 
Wood's  plan  is  to  use  a  source  of  in- 
visible rays,  either  those  below  or  above  the  visible  spectrum, 
and  to  employ  a  receiving  instrument  that  makes  them  visible 
again.  No  one  not  provided  with  the  proper  receiver  could  have 
any  idea  that  signals  of  any  kind  were  passing.  We  translate,  in 
part,  an  account  of  Professor  Wood's  apparatus,  contributed  to 
La  Nature  (Paris,  May  31).  by  II.  Vigneron.     Writes  this  author: 

"  First .  Professor  Wood  perfected  the  classic  devices  of  optical 
telegraphy.  In  one  of  the  systems  in  service  in  the  German 
Army  the  signals  are  made  liy  an  electric  lamp  placed  inside 
a  tube  which  enables  the  sender  to  direct  the  light-beam  as 
he  chooses.  Field-glasses  fitted  with  this  system  enable  a 
soldier  to  observe  the  signals  sent  in  reply.  The  batteries  sup- 
plying the  lamp  arc  placed  in  the  belt  shown  in  the  illustration. 
All  the  apparatus  of  optical  telegraphy  arc  based  on  the  same 
principle.  The  improvement  introduced  by  Wood  consists  in 
increasing  the  precision  of  the  transmitting  instrument  so  that 

the  size  of  the  light-beam  may  be  greatly  diminished  and  Becreoy 
thus  insured,  the  signal  being  visible  only  at  the,  receiving-station. 


THE  OPTICAL  TELEGRAPH 

As  used  by  the  Germans. 


"The  device  consists  of  an  achromatic  lens  at  whose  focus  is  a 
nitrogen-filled,  metal-filament  lamp  operated  by  a  battery  of 
five  dry  piles  and  fitted  with  an  ordinary  Morse  key.  Behind 
the  lamp  is  an  eyepiece  through  which  the  receiving-station  is 
exactly  visible. 

"When  the  sender  looks  through  the  eyepiece  he  sees  the 
image  of  the  lamp-filament  projected  against  the  landscape 
and  is  able  to  hold  the  device  so  that  this  image  falls  precisely 

on  the  receiving-station 

"With  this  apparatus  and  the  nitrogen  lamp,  communication 
may  be  maintained  up  to  distances  of  eighteen  or  twenty  miles. 
I  he  diameter  of  the  light-beam  at  one  and  one-quarter  miles  not 
exceeding  six  feet.  The  weak  point  of  this  method  may  be  seen 
at  once:  if  the  trenches  are  very  near  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
municate with  the  receiving-station  without  the  enemy's  also 
getting  the  signals.  The  system,  therefore,  had  to  be  modified. 
Professor  Wood  did  this  by  using  iiwisible  light-rays  for  the 
signals.  It  is  well  known  that  under  this  general  term  are 
included  infra-red  and  ultra-violet  rays. 

"If  we  place  before  the  lamp  a  screen  that  allows  only  these 
infra-red  rays  to  pass  .  .  .  these  will  not  be  perceived  directly 
by  the  eye;  but  if  at  the  receiving-post  a  similar  device  be  used 
the  observer  will  see  the  black  field  of  his  glass  illuminated  in 
red.  Owing  to  this  arrangement,  secrecy  is  assured  and  the  de- 
vice may  be  used  in  this  way  at  distances  of  five  to  six  miles. 

"To  utilize  the  ultra-violet  ray — and  this  is  the  most  original 
feature  of  Mr.  Wood's  inventions — this  scientist  has  succeeded 
in  making  a  kind  of  glass  absolutely  opaque  to  the  \isible  rays, 
but  perfectly  transparent  to  the  ultra-violet.  This  glass,  com- 
posed of  silicate  of  soda  and  nickel  oxid,  therefore  looks  opaque 
to  the  eve,  and  to  observe  the  rays  that  pass  through  it  a  de- 
tector is  necessary.  Wood  utilizes  the 
fluorescence  of  some  such  substance  as 
platinocyanid  of  barium.  In  these 
conditions  the  range  is  five  to  six 
miles." 

For  marine  signaling,  where  a  greater 
range  is  necessary,  Professor  Wood,  we 
are  told,  increases  the  intensity  of  the 
ultra-violet  ray  by  using  an  ordinary 
mercury  vapor-lamp  surrounded  by  a 
screen  of  the  special  glass  just  described. 
If  a  ship  carries  two  invisible  signals  of 
this  sort  at  a  standard  distance  apart, 
the  observer,  looking  through  his  de- 
tector, can  tell  how  far  away  she  is.  To 
quote  ftirther: 

"At  the  entrance  of  a  port,  in  a  chan- 
nel, if  the  buoys  are  painted  with  a  fluor- 
escent substance  and  the  ship  is  supplied 
with  a  projector  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
when  the  invisible  beam  strikes  the 
buoy  it  will  shine  out  clearly. 

"To  facilitate  the  landing  of  air- 
planes and  the  marking  of  aviation- 
fields,  the  ultra-violet  rays  may  be  sim- 
ilarly used.  The  aviator  seeking  to  land 
examines  the  ground  with  a  glass  having 
a  fluorescent  screen  and  finds  his  field 
by  its  fixt  ultra-violet  signals. 

"Wood's  investigations,  altho  made  for  military  purposes,  hav  e 
produced  results  that  will  be  more  generally  useful;  for  they 
give  us  full  control  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  as  a  sourco  of  energy." 
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A   SUBWAY   IN   SPAIN 

SUBWAY  TRAINS  IN  MADRID!  Will  the  guards  wear 
sombreros,  and  cloaks  thrown  hack  over  one  shoulder? 
What  will   be   the   Spanish    for  "Stop   lively.,  please,"  and 

"Watch your  step"?  Or  will  these  adjurations  not  he  required 
in  the  leisurely  land  of  maftanat  The  official  opening  of  the 
Dew  subway  in  the  Spanish  capital  is  set  lor  October  I,  we  are 
told  by  a  writer  in  The  Railway  Review  (Chicago,  July  5).  This 
city,  he  says,  which  has  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most 
told-fashioned  capitals  of  Europe,  has  suddenly  developed  an 
ambition  to  become  up  to  date.  With  this  in  view  it  is  rushing 
through  an  ambitious  plan  for  city  development.  Whole  blocks 
are  torn  down  to  make  room  for  wide  thoroughfares,  and  along 
these  are  erected  six-story  office-buildings  and  residences  of  the 
most  approved  type.      The  most 


first  line,  the  council  has  determined  to  continue  the  construction 

of  the  metropolitan  system.   .   .   .   The  completion  of  the  entire 
System   will  relieve  greatly   the  crowded  and  narrow  streets  that 

center  at  Puerta  del  Sol  and   will  afford  the  city  the  ready 
transportation  which  is  so  badly  n  eded." 


important  feature  of  this  plan  is 
a  subway  system  that  will  cover 
the  entire  city  and  afford  means 
of  reaching  suburban  districts. 
We  read  further: 

"The  engineers  who  designed 
this  system  first  made  a  study 
of  the  subways  in  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris,  and  incor- 
porated into  their  plans  the  best 
features  of  these  well-known 
works.  The  original  plans  called 
for  four  lines  to  form  the  system, 
and  the  first  of  these  is  now  near- 
ing  completion.  The  length  of 
this  line  is  nearly  five  kilometers 
(three  miles)  and  extends  from 
Puerta  del  Sol  to  Cuatro  ("am- 
inos. The  first  half  of  this  line 
had  to  be  built  at  a  depth  of 
over  sixty  feet  below  street-level, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  various 
obstacles  that  otherwise  would 
have  been  encountered. 

"At  each  of  the  stations  trains 
of  five  coaches  can  be  accom- 
modated, and  each  train  has  a 
carrying  capacity  of  400  passen- 
gers. The  plan  is  to  operate 
trains  at  intervals  of  2l/>  min- 
utes. This  plan  will  make  it 
possible    to   carry   as    many    as 

0,600  passengers  per  hour  in  each  direction.  The.  work  on  th.? 
tunnel  advanced  steadily  in  the  latter  part  of  1918,  until  at  the 
end  of  the  year  the  arch  and  the  walls  were  finished  from  Puerta 
del  Sol  to  Cuatro  Caminos.  Work  was  carried  on  simulta- 
neously on  the  entrances  to  the  various  stations  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  shops  at  the  Cuatro  Caminos  terminal.  At 
present  work  is  being  pushed  on  the  decorative  details  of  the 
stations  and  vestibules,  and  on  the  installation  of  the  elevators. 
It  can  be  expected  that  the  work  both  on  the  tunnel  and  the 
superstructure  will  be  completed  before  October,  the  time  set 
for  the  formal  opening  of  the  subway. 

"The  company  was  organized  with  the  idea  that  the  subway 
should  be  made  throughout  as  thoroughly  representative  of 
Spain  as  possible.  With  this  idea  in  mind  only  such  equipment 
and  supplies  have  been  obtained  from  abroad  as  could  not  be 
furnished  by  Spain  itself.  These  include  copper,  the  trucks  of 
the  cars,  and  the  electric  motors  with  their  operating  apparatus. 
The  copper  was  contracted  for  with  the  Standard  Underground 
Cable  Co.,  of  Pittsburg*.  Of  the  twenty-four  Westinghouse  & 
Schneider  electric  motors,  half  are  now  at  Madrid  and  the  others 
have  reachsd  Barcelona.  The  General  Electric  Company,  of  New 
York,  furnished  the  operating  apparatus,  and  the  Brill  Company, 
of  Philadelphia,  furnished  forty-six  trucks.  All  the  remaining 
materials,  including  rails,  ties,  bodies  of  the  motor-coaches  and 
trailers,  frame- work  of  the  shops,  machinery,  etc.,  are  of  Spanish 
production. 

"Because  of  the  rapid  progress  that  has  been  made  on  this 


By  ctmitesy"l"  "The  Scientific  American."  Nei 

A   " BURNING    CANON 


CANONS    ON    FIRE 

PETROLEUM-BEARINq  BOCKS,  capable  of  being  set 
on  fire,  are  nol  uncommon  in  California.  These  actually 
burn  at  times,  and  have  been  known  to  remain  in  slow 
combustion  for  long  periods,  manifesting  their  action  by  giv- 
ing off  clouds  of  smoke  and  steam,  with  an  occasional  burst  of 
flame.  In  The  Scientific  American  (New  York;,  a  contributor 
gives    a    brief    description    of    a    "burning   canon"    near    Santa 

Monica,  in  southern  California, 
whose  sides  are  formed  of  oil  • 
saturated  shale.  Phenomena  of 
this  sort  frequently  give  rise  to 
newspaper  tales  of  volcanic  ac- 
tion; but  altho  there  are  real 
volcanoes  on  the  Pacific  coast, 
and  one  of  them — Mount  Lassen 
— has  been  manifesting  some 
activity  of  late,  there  is,  of  course, 
nothing  volcanic  about  the 
"burning  canon,"  but  simply 
the  ordinary  combustion  of  crude 
mineral  oil.     Says  the  writer: 

"The  spectacle  of  rain,  fire, 
and  flood  all  occurring  at  the 
same  time  is  not  an  unusual  sight 
in  some  of  the  canons  near  Los 
Angeles.  The  most  notable 
example  is  near  Santa  Monica, 
which  is  on  the  southern  coast 
of  California.  The  precipitous 
sides  of  the  canons  debouching 
into  the  Pacific  Ocean  in  that 
vicinity  are  composed  of  clay 
and  shale.  WThenever  rain  falls 
on  these  rocks,  great  clouds  of 
steam  rise  from  the  canons. 
The  canon  crests  and  faces  are 
crowned  by  vitrified  rock  burned 
a  dull  red. 
"It  is  reported  by  the  early  historians  that  when  the  Mission 
fathers  visited  this  region  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  the 
natives  avoided  these  places.  They  claimed  that  these  mysteri- 
ous canons  were  the  abode  of  evil  spirits  and  the  Indians  could 
not  be  induced  to  guide  the  priests  to  their  vicinity. 

"During  the  infrequent  earthquakes  in  tins  region  the  upper 
surfaces  of  the  canon  sides  give  off  sulf urous  gases  similar  to  those 
noticed  during  rain-storms. 

"Actual  flame  has  also  been  reported  in  one  of  these  canons, 
and  similar  phenomena  are  said  to  occur  at  certain  places  in 
Santa  Barbara  County,  hence  the  occasional  newspaper  accounts 
of  active  "  volcanoes '  near  the  coast  of  California.  The  phenomena 
are/evidently  due  to  fires  in  the  petroleum-bearing  shales  which 
crop  out  in  these  regions.  The  cause  of  the  fires  is  uncertain; 
tliey  may  be  started  by  lightning  or  they  may  be  a  case  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  Messrs.  R.  S.  Arnold  and  H.  R.  Johnson, 
who  investigated  the  subject  some  years  ago,  say: 

"'This  unique  variety  of  metamorphism  has  been  at  work 
locally  in  many  regions  of  bituminous  rocks  in  California,  where 
a  process  of  combustion  of  the  hydrocarbon  contents  has  altered 
the  naturally  white,  soft  shale  to  a  rock  of  brilbant  rose  or 
brick-red  color,  and  rendered  it  in  cases  hard  and  vesicular  like 
scoriaeeous  lava.' 

"In  drilling  oil-wells  burned  shale  has  been  found  at  depths 
of  from  90  to  1,000  feet,  proving  that  the  burning  has  taken 
place  deep  down  within  the  oil-bearing  formation,  as  well  as  at 
the  surface." 


IN   CALIFORNIA. 
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PASSING   OF   THE   MINSTRELS 


RUNNING  LIKE  AN  UNDERTONE  through  the  com- 
ments on  the  death  of  the  famous  minstrel,  George  H. 
•  Primrose,  are  reminiscences  of  vanished  days  and  old 
familiar  faces,  and  regret  for  the  passing  of  a  distinctively 
American  form  of  entertainment  that  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury held  a  warm  place  in  the  affection  of 
the  public.  "Several  recent  musical  come- 
dies have  interpolated  'minstrel'  scenes, 
with  middle-man  and  end-men  as  of  yore 
and  row  over  row  of  burnt-cork  faces  ris- 
ing amphitheatrieally  above  them,"  says 
the  New  York  Times,  "but  the  grace  of 
a  day  that  is  dead  never  comes  back." 
"'Who  shall  say,"  it  muses  mournfully, 
'why  fashions  in  the  theater  rise  so  glori- 
ously and  so  lamentably  cease?"  George 
Primrose's  last  exit,  notes  the  Newark 
News,  calls  to  mind  such  names  as  "  Wam- 
bold,  Birch,  and  Backus,  Thatcher,  the 
Haverlys,  Billy  West,  and  a  host  of  others 
who  gave  joy  to  thousands."  Recognizing 
the  fact  that  ' '  the  ascendency  of  the  vaude- 
ville, the  cabaret,  and  the  class  of  divertise- 
ment  known  as  the  '  frolic '  have  relegated 
the  minstrel-show  to  a  place  far  in  the 
rear,"  the  Newark  paper  doubts  "if  many 
of  the  stars  of  Broadway's  lighter  amuse- 
ments of  to-day  will  hold  as  dear  a  place 
in  the  memory  of  the  playgoers  of  to- 
morrow as  George  Primrose  holds  for  the 
audiences  of  yesteryear."     "To  those  who 

knew  him  in  his  prime,"  says  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press,  "he 
was  one  of  the  few  remaining  links  between  the  present  and  the 
time  when  mirth  and  melody  went  hand  in  hand,  and  the  semi- 
circled  assemblage  of  burnt-cork  troubadours  numbered  among 
its    distinguished    members  vocalists    with    whose   like   modern 


GEORGE   H.   PRIMROSE, 

With  whom  "black-faced  minstrelsy  may 
be  said  to  have  passed." 


musical  comedy  has  no  acquaintance;  when  discordant  jazz  was 
unknown,  and  soft-shoe  dancing  drew  wonderment  and  admira- 
tion for  its  exponents  such  as  the  shimmy  can  never  hope  to 
aspire  to."  "The  negro  minstrel  is  out  of  style"  laments  the 
Sacramento  Bee;    "frivolity  and  flippancy  and  smartness  have 

replaced  the  rich,  rare,  and  hearty  fratcr- 
nalism  of  the  old  order."  "The  world  is 
better  because  Primrose  lived  in  it  and 
played  so  well  the  part  that  fell  to  him," 
remarks  The  Free  Press  of  London,  Ontario, 
the  Canadian  town  in  which  he  was  born. 
And  the  same  paper  adds  with  a  touch  of 
melancholy:  "The  old-time  minstrel-show 
is  disappearing  before  the  all-conquering 
film."  "Those  were  happy  days  when 
Primrose  and  West — and  later  Primrose 
and  Dockstader  —  made  their  annual 
tours,"  muses  the  South  Bend  Tribune, 
which  goes  on  to  say: 

"With  George  H.  Primrose  black-face 
minstrelsy  may  be  said  to  have  passed,  for 
while  Lew  Dockstader  is  living  he  has  given 
up  burnt  cork  and  is  doing  his  vaudeville 
monolog  in  white  face;  and  altho  minstrels 
still  tour  the  country  Primrose  and  Dock- 
stader were  the  last  to  play  regular  en- 
gagements in  the  great  cities  as  a  matter 
of  right.  When  that  partnership  dissolved 
the  curtain  came  down  on  a  form  of  en- 
tertainment peculiarly  American,  about 
which  linger  some  of  the  sweetest  memo- 
ries of  the  stage." 


■"^rffl 


■■ , 


To  an  editorial  writer  of  the  Birmingham 
Age  Herald  the  death  of  this  veteran  minstrel  calls  up  certain 
vivid  childhood  memories  which  are  shared  by  thousands  of  his 
contemporaries : 

"There  were  the  gaudy  lithographs  on  bill-boards  which  sharp- 
ened curiosity  and  anticipation  for  weeks  ahead.     Then  there 


THE  JAZZ   BAM)   OK  OUR   GRANDFATHERS 

This  old  cut  from  a  London  paper  dated   1846  shews  "The  Ethiopian  Serenaders."    a  Visiting   group   of   American  minstrels  and  one  of  tho 
earliest  organizations  of  its  kind.    The  first  minstrel  show  is  said  to  have  been  given  in  Now  York  in  1st:;. 
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was  the  arrival  of  the  minstrel  troupe  when  youngsters  marveled 
at  people  traveling  in  a  private  car,  with  lettering  on  the  sides 
boldly  proclaiming  thegreatesl  amusement  enterprise  of  its  kind 
in  tho  world.  The  parade  was  second  only  to  a  circus  parade 
iii  its  splendor  of  long-tailed  coats,  walking  sticks,  and  tall  bats, 
the  band  drest  in  magnificent  uniforms  and  playing  on 'solid- 
gold  '  instruments. 

"Afterward  came  the  hurriedly  eaten  supper,  the  feverish 
wait  until  father  was  reads-,  and  then  the  walk  to  the  stuffy 
little  theater,  one's  footsteps  hastened  by  the  blare  of  a  prelim- 
inary concert:  at  the  entrance.  The  house  was  always  hot,,  the 
air  inside  stifling,  and  the  gallery  gods  made  a  prodigious  racket. 
But  at  last  the  curtain  went  up, 
disclosing  (lie  magic  circle  with 
a  sumptuous  background  of 
scenery  and  glittering  lights;  the 
handsome  interlocutor  in  his 
place,  the  end-men  ready  with 
their  quips  and  songs,  and  tho 
\  ocalists  clearing  their  throats  to 
sing  ballads  about  home,  and 
mother,  and  Irish  maidens. 
Nothing  can  ever  bring  back  the 
thrill  of  those  nights  when,  as 
little  tads,  we  went  to  a  minstrel- 
show." 

Mr.  Primrose,  who  died  at  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  on  July  25,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-six,  won  his  place  in 
minstrelsy  as  a  dancer.  "Prob- 
ably of  all  the  dancers  minstrelsy 
has  developed  he  was  the  best," 
says  the  Newark  News.  He  is 
credited  with  the  invention  and 
development  of  the  soft-shoe 
style  of  dancing,  and  in  this  field, 
we  are  told  by  Mr.  Bide  Dudley 
in  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
he  exhibited  "terpsichorean  grace 
without  equal  in  the  realm  of 
burnt  cork."  The  same  writer 
recalls  the  following  bit  of  con- 
densed autobiography  from  a 
conversation  with  Mr.  Primrose: 


Benedict  known  everywhere.  Hack  of  all  these  good  people  were 
the  Christys,  of  New  York,  and  almost  contemporaneous  with 
them  the  Carnoross  Minstrel  Company,  of  Philadelphia.  There 
were  the  Jack  Haverly  minstrels,  from  whose  ranks  graduated 

many  a  favorite,  if  we  mistake  not  Hugh  Dougherty  among  them. 
"Old-timers  will,  of  course,  brush  these  worthies  aside  with 
an  affectionate  superiority  and  pass  in  review  that  artist  among 
minstrels,  old  Dan  Bryant,  one  of  whose  companions  in  those 
days  of  burnt  cork  was  Hilly  Florence,  who  afterward  became  a, 
Legitimate  actor  of  fame  and  fortune.  They  will  dwell  in  hope 
and  confidence  upon  Neil  O'Brien,  into  whose  hands  seem  to 
have  passed  the  last  days  of  this  form  of  purely  American  enter- 


' '  I  was  a  natural  dancer  from 
boyhood.  As  a  barefooted  urchin 
I  could  match  the  expert  clog- 
dancers.  Finally  I  got  a  job  as 
call-boy  at  the  Casino  in  Detroit 
and  I  used  to  dance  all  over  the 
stage  behind  the  scenes.  One  night  I  was  told  to  go  out  and 
do  a  juba  dance;  also  'The  Essence  of  Old  Virginia.'  I  made 
a  hit,  but  got  no  pay.  However,  from  that  time  on  I  was  in 
demand  as  a  clog-  and  jig-dancer  at  entertainments  given  by 
firemen,  policemen,  etc. 

"Next  I  went  to  Buffalo  and  started  on  a  hunt  for  work.  I 
found  a  music-hall  and  was  hired  at  $5  a  week  to  do  five  turns 
a  day.  That  was  my  real  start.  After  that  I  got  a  place  on  a 
regular  variety  bill.  Since  those  days  I  have  danced  my  way  all 
over  this  world,  and  I  mil  likely  dance  my  way  into  the  next," 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  recalls  that  "in  the  '50's  Woods'  Marble 
Minstrel  Hall  and  in  the  '70's  and  '80's  Dan  Bryant  and  the 
San  Francisco  Minstrels  had  just  as  enthusiastic  following  as 
did  the  legitimate  theaters."  And  the  New  Haven  Journal- 
Courier,  after  touching  on  memories  of  Thatcher,  West,  Barlow, 
and  Wilson — the  last-named,  the  dean  of  minstrels,  is  still  in  the 
game  at  seventy-two— goes  on  to  say: 

"It  would  be  unnatural  to  recall  these  minstrels  without  hav- 
ing one's  memory  turn  to  Birch,  Wambold,  and  Backus,  the  San 
Francisco  minstrel  company,  whose  permanent  home  in  New 
York  brought  them  great  prosperity  and  a  national  reputation. 
Theirs  was  the  refinement  of  minstrelsy  and  was  characterized 
by  the  originality  of  their  jokes,  the  beauty  of  their  singing,  and 
the  simplicity  of  their  stage-setting.  They  kept  themselves  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  level  of  the  plantation  idea.  Lew  Bene- 
dict was  a  lovable  minstrel  and  made  the  firm  of  Duprez  and 


MINSTRELSY  IN  ONE   OP  ITS  LATER  DEVELOPMENTS. 

This  shows  how  in  recent  years  the  minstrel  has  adapted  himself  to  the  vaudeville  stage. 

with  his  hat  in  his  hand  is  George  Primrose. 


The  dancer 


tainment.  More  like  Bryant  than  any  of  them,  he  has  a  less 
sympathetic  community  to  appeal  to.  As  an  amusement  it  will 
go  unless  reduced  to  the  form  it  had  shortly  after  the  Civil  War. 
There  is  no  hope  for  it  as  a  stage  circus." 

The  question,  "Is  minstrelsy  dying  out?"  was  a  familiar  one 
even  ten  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Edward  Le  Roy  Rice  published  his 
"Monarchs  of  Minstrelsy."     In  his  introduction  Mr.  Rice  says: 

"  Is  minstrelsy  dying  out?  How  often  has  this  been  asked  and 
how  conflicting  are  the  opinions  of  those  who  ought  to  know? 

"But  if  the  question  were:  Are  the  minstrels  dying  out?  there 
could  be  no  divergence  of  opinion.  The  passing  away  in  the 
last  decade  or  so  of  such  luminaries  as  Neil  Bryant,  Billy  Rice, 
Billy  West,  Billy  Emerson,  Win,  Henry  Rice,  Frank  Cushman, 
Ben.  Cotton,  Johnny  Booker,  Jack  Herman,  Andy  Leavitt,  E. 
F.  Dixey,  J.  B.  Donniker,  'Eugene'  J.  H.  Haverly,  Sam  Hague, 
Dave  Reed,  and  many  others,  eliminates  the  matter  of  doubt 
entirely.  Granting  this,  it  would  appear  that  the  two  terms, 
minstrels  and  minstrelsy,  are  synonymous." 

According  to  the  same  authority,  the  first  minstrel  perform- 
ance took  place  in  New  York  City  in  1843,  and  consisted  of  a 
quartet  of  white  men  with  blacked  faces — Dan  Emmett,  Frank 
Brower,  Dick  Pelham,  and  Billy  Whitlock — equipped  with 
banjo,  violin,  castanets,  and  tambourine.  In  the  same  year 
they  played  in  England. 
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BOOSTING   THE   PROFESSORS'    SALARIES 

A  MOTOR-MAN  GETS  SIXTY  CENTS  AN  HOUR; 
a  professor  eighteen  cents.  True  to  the  American 
instinct  for  enforcing  a  point  with  a  pun  the  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  asks,  "Which  is  worth  more,  gentlemen, 
minding  the  train  or  training  the  mind?"  When  the  query 
Avas  put  to  the  hundred  and  twenty  alumni  who  had  gathered 
for  the  recent  session  of  the  "Old  Grads'  School."  at  Cam- 
bridge, there  was  no  hesitation  about  the  response.  Eleven 
million  was  quickly  voted  as  the  goal  of  the  effort  to  be 
made  among  the  .'S(i,000  Harvard  alumni  for  the  increase 
of  the  university's  endowment.  Actuated  by  the  inspiration 
of  all  the  drives  of  the  past  five  years  'their  aim,"  says  a  Cam- 
bridge correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  "will  be  to  get 
every   Harvard  man  in 
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America,  or  out  of  it,  to 
think  of  the  motor-man- 
professor  proposition 
and  give  'until  it  hurts.'" 
The  problem  confront- 
ing Harvard  might  be 
duplicated  in  every  col- 
lege in  the  country,  and 
the  Avay  which  this  in- 
stitution is  now  taking 
to  meet  it  may  be  ex- 
pected to  have  its  imi- 
tators. The  special  case 
may  be  translated  to  fit 
the  terms  of  most  of  our 
colleges  East  and  West: 

"The  visiting  'grads,' 
after  their  recent  stud- 
ies here,  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  only 
American  commodity 
which  has  not  risen  in 
price  since  they  bought 
their  last  breakfast  at 
'Rammy's'  ten,  fifteen, 
twenty*  or  more  years 
ago,  is  a  college  educa- 
tion.     The    tuition-fee 

to-day,  as  years  ago,  is  $200.  Nowadays  the  actual  cost  of 
a  year's  tuition  is  $650,  so  that  it  means  a  loss  of  .$450  to 
Harvard  to  admit  a  freshman.  To  the  question  as  to  why 
the  tuition-fee  is  not  raised  it  is  answered  that,  with  things 
as  they  are,  there  nevertheless  exists  an  all  too  forceful  impres- 
sion that  the  colleges  are  for  the  rich  only,  and  that  to  raise  the 
fee  would  be  fatal  to  Harvard's  program  of  democratization. 
'  We  must  remember  that  a  university  is  a  servant  of  the  public,' 
said  President  Lowell,  addressing  the  'old  grads'  in  the  faculty 
room  of  University  Hall  on  their  arrival  here  last  Monday.  'And 
a  university  is  just  as  much  a  servant  of  the  people  when  it  is 
endowed  as  when  it  is  a  state  institution?  We've  got  the  idea 
that  we  are  not  serving  the  public  as  much  as  Ave  might.  We 
must  develop  our  extension  Avork.' 

"The  extension  program  calls  for  a  great  broadening  in  chemi- 
cal instruction.  It  calls  also  for  an  endowment  for  the  dental 
school,  a  large  mobile  fund  which  can  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of 
the  moment,  something  which  Harvard  entirely  lacks,  and  an 
additional  endowment   for  the  medical  school." 

The  heartening  example  of  t  he  past  years  is  shown  in  the  words 
of  .Mr.  Eliot  Wadsworth,  delivered  at  one  of  the  closing  gather- 
ings of  the  session.     As  the  Boston    Transcript  reports  him: 

"President  Lowell  has  stated  that  $11,000,000  will  hardly 
bring  the  income  of  the  university  up  to  its  present  needs.  We 
must  plan  and  work,  therefore,  for  a  heavy   oversubscription. 

We  must  go  'over  the  top,'  and  just  as  far  beyond  the  top  as  it 
is  possible  to  go. 

"There  is  not  one  of  us  Avh'o  did  not  work  as  he  uevcr  worked 
before,  during  the  war.  Whether  we  were  campaigning  in  the 
field  under  arms,  or  at  homo  m  the  drives,  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
every  one  of  us  learned  more  than  we  ever  knew  before  about 
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Avorking  in  an  organization  and  through  an  organization.  By 
means  of  these  united  efforts  we  accomplished  absolute  and  com- 
plete victory,  and  we  are  noAv  free  to  turn  our  strength  and  our 
knoAA'ledge  to  construction  rather  than  destruction. 

"As  alumni,  and  as  citizens,  we  must  meet  the  problems  that 
confront  Harvard  University.  President  LoAvell  has  told  us  the 
university  is  starved  for  lack  of  a  proper  income.  He  has  told 
us  that  the  teaching  staff  is  making  sacrifices  far  beyond  Avhat  is 
just  and  right.  It  is  squarely  upon  us  to  remedy  this  situation; 
we  are  organized  to  do  it.  The  accomplishment  depends  upon 
the  efforts  of  each  yidiAidual  man  in  this  room.  That  success 
is  possible,  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt.  In  that  success  Ave 
Avill  all  share  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  effort  and  enthusiasm 
that  we  expend  in  making  our  own  individual  part  of  this  na- 
tional moAement  100  per  cent,  perfect." 

A  point- made  at  the  Harvard  "Old  Grads'  School"  Avas  that 
"American    colleges    and    universities    are    hoav    pitted    against 

business  and  the  profes- 
sions in  an  effort  to  en- 
list the  l>est  talent  of  the 
nation."  The  point  is 
also  emphasized  by  Prof. 
George  D.  Strayer,  of 
Columbia,  president  of 
the  National  Educa- 
tional Association,  who 
says  in  the  NeAv  York 
Titties  that  "the  Avar  has 
actually  created  a  mar- 
ket for  college  profes- 
sors," and  furthermore 
Avarns  that  "unless  the 
salaries  of  teachers  are 
increased  the  entire 
school  system  of  the 
country  must  suffer." 
The  situation  is  thus 
presented: 

"The  Avar  has  opened 
up  a  neAv  field  for  men 
with  specialized  college 
training.  Go  oAer  the 
lists  of  college  profes-. 
sors  and  administrative 
officers  and  you  will  find  some  of  the  biggest  names  in  the  story 
of  the  achievements*  of  the  Avar. 

"The  war  has  opened  up  a  tremendously  increased  field  for 
such  men.  Some  are  returning  to  the  colleges,  but  for  others, 
especially  the  younger  men,  the  colleges  must  compete  with  the 
openings  which  are  better  paid.  For  a>  long  time  few  college 
salaries  haAe  been  high  enough  to  draAv  the  best  men  and  hold 
them  unless  they  had  other  sources  of  income." 

Drives  may  be  easily  decreed  but  hardly  carried  out.  Prince- 
ton is  also  in  the  field  and  asks  as  much  as  $14,000,000.  while 
Mt.  Holyoke  Avould  content  herself  with  $1,500,000  and  Fordham 
with  $1,000,000.  The  Times,  speaking  editorially,  does  not 
doubt  the  probability  that  Hanard's  drive  will  succeed,  but 
casts  an  eye  OA'er  the  financial  resources  of  the  body  from  Avhich 
response  must  come: 

"The  war  has  accustomed  us  to  such  large  figures  that  very 
few  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  our  leading  universi- 
ties have  undertaken  in  their  'drives'  for  a  proper  equipment  of 
leaching  and  a  proper  payment  of  the  teacher.  ...  If  the 
summer  schooling  of  these  financiers  includes  arithmetic,  they 
must  have  discovered  that  the  average  gift  of  all  Harvard 
graduates  will  have  to  be  $305.  A  billion  dollars  for  the  Avar  has 
come  to  seem  a  negligible  detail;  but  in  the  family  exchequer  a 
dollar  looms  larger  than  ever  before.  Statistics  as  to  the  earn- 
ings of  college  graduates  bring  little  comfort.  The  average  is 
considerably  less  than  three  thousand  dollars,  and  this  in  spite 
of  tin-  fact  that*  in  each  class  there  may  be  several  men  whose 
income  is  measured  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  drive  thus 
contemplates  a  levy  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  on  the  aver- 
age annual  income." 
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HARVARD'S   PUNNING   PRESIDENT 
When  he  addrest  the  Old  Grads. 

— F.  F.  Bacon.  '20,  in  The  Lampoon  (Cambridge). 
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PROPAGANDA    FICTION 

IT  IS  A  MATTER  OF  COMMON  KNOWLEDGE  that 
social  and  economic  reforms  have  been  accelerated  by 
means  of  romances  or  popular  novels,  such  as  Mrs.  Stowe's 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  and  certain  deliberately  crusading  books 
by  Dickens,  Reade,  and  Kingsley.  Thai  preachment  in  such 
a  guise  may  have  its  dangers  as  well  as  its  benefits  is  a  point 
urged  by  an  editorial  writer  in  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce, who  calls  attention  to  three  recent  books  in  particular 
which  he  regards  as  embodying  "insidious  propaganda"  of  a 
kind  "exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  sound,  constructive  American 
solution  of  present  problems."  The  books  he  briefly  discusses 
are  "'The  Shadow  of  the  Cathedral,"  "Democracy,"  and  "In 
the  Heart  of  a  Fool,"  by  a  Spaniard,  an  Englishman,  and  an 
American.  While  emphatically  repudiating  any  suggestion  that 
such  books  as  these  should  not  be  written  or  should  be  tabu 
to  readers  of  education  and  intelligence,  he  reminds  us  that — 

"Novel-reading  is  often  the  relaxation  of  those  who  think 
less,  rather  than  more,  than  might  be  expected  of  the  average 
person,  and  it  is  this  same  type  of  people  which  thinks  in  an 
exceedingly  superficial  way  when  it  comes  to  matters  of  religion 
or  to  social  and  political  problems.  The  new,  the  unusual, 
the  plausible,  is  what  attracts  them.  They  believe  they  are  able 
by  a  short  cut,  as  it  were,  to  become  members  of  the  'Intelli- 
gentsia,' or  'highbrows,'  as  our  more  practical  and  common- 
sense  slang  would  designate  them.  They  absorb  without  much 
discrimination  and  with  equal  indifference  that  which  is  bad,  as 
well  as  that  which  is  good. 

"  But  these  same  individuals  of  both  sexes  often  are  voters, 
or  consider  themselves  leader's  in  the  formation  of  public 
opinion,  especially  along  the  lines  of  what  they  are  pleased  to 
call  'advanced  thought.'  For  this  reason  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
moment  that  many  of  the  present-day  novels  of  popular  vogue 
have  tendencies  that  are  anything  but  sound  and  constructive 
in  a  time  of  unrest  and  readjustment  that  inevitably  must 
follow  a  world-wide  war." 

Turning  to  the  specific  books  which  form  his  text — all  of  them 
"of  current  popularity  and  written  with  unusual  skill,  art,  and 
power  of  description" — he  goes  on  to  say: 

"First  among  these  is  Blasco-Tbanez's  novel,  'The  Shadow  of 
the  Cathedral.'  Undoubtedly  it  has  had  an  unusually  wide 
reading  on  account  of  the  justly  great  popularity  of  the  author's 
earlier  work — 'The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse.'  This 
later  translated  work  of  Blasco-Ibafiez  is  a  bitter  arraignment  of 
religious  and  social  decadence  in  contemporary  Spain,  but  the 
author  totally  ignores  the  patent  fact  that  it  was  caused,  not  by 
the  beliefs  or  moral  convictions  of  the  Spanish  people,  but  by 
their  more  or  less  complete  failure  to  live  according  to  the 
duties  and  plain  implications  of  these  same  beliefs.  Blasco- 
Ibafiez  excoriates  church  and  state  as  the  cause  of  all  these  evils, 
and  then  offers  as  a  cure  the  crudest  and  most  materialistic  forms 
of  atheism  and  socialism  as  a  proper  solution  of  the  problems. 
The  book  gives  a  convincing  and  dramatic  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  Spanish  people,  which  makes  his  arguments  all  the  more 
dangerous. 

"Then  there  is  a  recent  work  which  comes  from  Great  Britain 
and  is  entitled  'Democracy.'  The  author  is  Shaw  Desmond, 
and  he  professes  to  give  a  non-partizan  view  of  the  present  con- 
flict between  capital  and  labor  in  England.  But  it  would 
seem  that  he  takes  care  to  give  at  great  length,  and  with  every 
sort  of  appeal  to  the  sentiment  of  the  reader,  the  views  of  revo- 
lutionary radicals  of  the  various  camps;  then,  after  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  their  present  impractical  character,  he  causes  their 
leading  exponent  to  fall  a  martyr  by  crucifixion,  and  in  a  de- 
scription that  many  people  would  consider  blasphemous. 

"Coming  nearer  home,  a  book  of  much  the  same  type  as  the 
others  may  be  found  in  William  Allen  White's  '  In  the  Heart  of  a 
Fool.'  This  is  a  fine  description  of  the  settlement  and  growth 
of  a  mid-Western  community  from  pioneer  days  to  the  most 
advanced  industrialism.  Of  course,  some  of  the  rich  have 
become  richer,  and  also  some  of  the  poor  have  become  poorer, 
but  in  addition  there  has  been  an  influx  of  a  large  and  ignorant 
foreign  element,' 

"  Mr.  White  proves  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  the  capital 
invested  in  the  new  and  growing  industrial  plants  has  been 
stolen    from  the  wage-earners,  who    in    reality  'own'    all    the 


tools  with  which  they  work.  lie  is  righl  when  he  tells  of 
many  instances  of  sweating,  payment  of  a  non-living  wage, 
and  open  breach  of  sanitary  and  oilier  laws  protecting  Hi  •  health 
of  the  workers,  but  he  blames  these  things,  in  real  Blaseo- 
[bafiez  manner,  upon  presen t-day  American  religion  and  gov- 
ernment, rather  than  upon  the  abuse  of  these  same  principles  by 
certain  individuals  of  all  ranks  and  classes,  high  and  low,  rich 
and  poor. 

"  lie  would  seem  to  offer  as  the  cure-all,  while  steering  clear 
of  religious  questions,  a  system  of  socialism  of  the  variety 
most  approved  by  the  leaders  of  that  ilk  from  (')titinental 
Europe,  not  to  mention  their  more  or  less  American  confreres 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic." 


A    HINDU   PLEA   FOR    ENGLISH 

THE  NATIONALISTS,  or  "home-rulers,"  in  India  are 
trying  to  substitute  the  vernacular  for  English  in  the 
common  schools  of  the  peninsula,  and  many  culti- 
vated Indians  wish  to  banish  not  only  the  British  Govern- 
ment, but  all  art,  poetry,  and  philosophy  not  inspired  by  the 
Vedas.  Here  and  thei'e,  however,  an  Indian  liberator  raises 
his  voice  in  defense  of  the  imported  tongue  and  its  attendant 
ideals.  Thus  a  native  writer  in  The  Modem  Review  (Calcutta) 
reminds  his  countrymen  that  all  their  fine  nationalistic  ideals 
were  really  learned  from  the  British.  And  he  points  out  that 
the  real  hope  of  the  new  nationalistic  movement,  which  aims  at 
the  idtimate  delivery  of  Tndia  from  the  rule  of  foreigners,  lies  in 
the  continuance  of  the  influence  of  the  ideals  of  those  foreigners 
upon  the  would-be  deliverers. 

It  is  the  peculiar  paradox  of  British  rule,  he  says,  that  it 
teaches  the  ruled  to  dispense  with  it  as  fast  as  possible.  "The 
ideals  of  nationalism  and  self-determination  that  influence  our 
lives  to-day  we  owe  to  our  contact  with  western  culture,  and 
this  contact  has  been  possible  to  us  through  the  study  of  the 

English  language,"    he    writes.      He    argues    further    that    the 
optimism,  of  the  modern  Indian    reformers   was   learned   from 

the  British,    since   it   was    the   "materialistic"  westerners    who 

first  taught  the  finer  minds  of  India  to  take  some  interest   in 

improving  the  conditions  of  this  earthly  life  for  themselves  and 

others,  instead  of  abstracting  themselves  from  it  as  much  as 

possible,  after  the  fashion  of  the  elder  saints  and  mystics.     On 

this  point  the  writer  goes  on  to  say: 

"The  presence  of  a  healthy  optimism  in  our  midst  may  be 
traced  to  British  influence.  It  is  true  that  our  forefathers  lived 
a  life  of  lofty  ideals  in  this  world.  But  they  were  not  interested 
in  it.  Our  religious  traditions  have  a  decidedly  antimundane 
influence.  ...  It  is  true  that  our  literature — i.e.,  Sanskrit 
and  Persian — is  full  of  lofty  ideals.  But  it  is  impossible  to 
revive  them,  however  strenuous  our  efforts  may  be.  Western 
culture,  for  good  and  for  evil,  has  produced  indelible  impressions 
on  our  minds  which  can  not  be  effaced." 

The  wise  course  for  India,  he  therefore  argues,  is  to  "arrive 
at  a  judicious  compromise  which  will  effect  a  happy  synthesis 
between  eastern  and  western  ideals."  And  it  is  therefore  neces- 
sary for  every  educated  Indian  "to  be  familiar  not  only  with  his 
own  literature,  but  with  English  literature  as  well."  We  read 
further : 

"Since  every  one  can  not  go  to  college,  English  should  be 
thoroughly  mastered  in  the  secondary  schools.  The  standard  of 
English  in  these  schools  should  be  such  as  to  create  a  taste 
in  the  pupil  for  English  literature 

"We  must  remember  that  no  nation  can  afford  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  its  own  store  of  knowledge.  It  must  be  in  touch 
with  the  whole  civilized  world.  And  in  the  case  of  India  this 
vital  touch  can  only  be  maintained  through  the  medium  of  the 
English  language.  Thus  it  is  clear  that  it  is  of  supreme  national 
importance  that  English  should  occupy  an  important  place 
in  our  system  of  education." 

If  the  point  of  view  maintained  in  this  article  is  sound,  the 
question  of  the  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  English  language 
is  simply  unthinkable. 
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SITE    OF   BURNED   CIU'RCH    AT   CHAI AM.    WHKRE   TEX    KOREAN"   CHRISTIAN'S   WERE    MURDERED   ON    APRIL    15 


JAPANESE   PERSECUTION   OF   CHRISTIANS   IN   KOREA 


JAPANESE  EFFORTS  to  stamp  out  the  independence 
.  movement  in  Korea  have  included  the  torturing  and  mur- 
dering of  native  Christians,  the  burning  of  Christian 
churches,  and  the  beating  and  arrest  of  American  missionaries — - 
incidents  which  have  been  recorded  and  discust  in  other  issues 
of  The  Digest.  Japan's  defense,  we  gather  from  dispatches, 
is  that  such  atrocities  had  no  sanction  from  the  Japanese  home 
Government,  and  that  steps  are  being  taken  to  prevent  then- 
continuance  or  recurrence.  We  are  assured,  moreover,  that 
religious  persecution  did  not  enter  into  the  case,  since  the  Chris- 
tians who  suffered  were  penalized  as  revolutionists,  not  as  Chris- 
tians. Before  discussing  this  point,  it  may  be  interesting  to 
quote  from  The  Japan  Advertiser,  of  Tokyo,  the  following  ac- 
count of  what  happened  at  noon,  April  15,  in  the  Korean  village 
of  Chaiam,  which  consisted  of  about  forty  houses  and  a  Christian 
church: 

"On  this  date  a  Japanese  lieutenant,  with  a  number  of  soldiers, 
appeared  in  the  town  and  ordered  twenty-three  men  into  the 
church  under  the  pretense  of  giving  them  a  lecture.  Among 
the  number  who  obeyed  the  order  were  eleven  Christian  men. 
It  is  probable  that  nearly  all  the  others  were  members  of  the 
( 'hundo  Kyo.  Among  the  Conner  was  a  young  man  who  escaped 
from  the  building  after  it  was  set  on  fire  and  he  tells  the  story 
of  the  massacre.  He  states  that  the  lieutenant  began  harangu- 
ing the  men  he  had  called  and  finally  asked  them  of  the  teaching 
of  Christianity.  The  leader,  named  An,  replied  that  the  Bible 
taught  good  relationship  among  men,  reverence  for  and  service 
of  God,  and  filial  reward  of  heaven.  The  lieutenant  answered 
that  the  Christians  were  acting  contrary  to  this  teaching,  etc., 
and  finally  stept  out  of  the  building. 

'"There  were  three  sharp  commands  and  1  lie  soldiers  at  the 
door  fired  info  f  lie  church.  Men  seated  on  t he  floor  crumpled  up 
and  fell  over,  but  the  testifying  eye-witness  did  not  know  they 
were  being  shot,  but  thought  that  the  soldiers  were  firing  blank 
cartridges  and  the  men  were  prostrating  themselves  because  of 
fear. 

"He  hid  behind  the  pulpit  and  rolled  under  a  bench.  Smoke 
immediately  filled  the  building,  when  he  and  a  Mr.  Hong,  who 
had  so  far  escaped  injury,  climbed  through  a  window  above  the 
pulpit  and  ran.  Hong  took  the  road  through  (he  town  toward 
his  home,  but  was  shot  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  The  one 
who  escaped  ran  for  the  small  wooded  hill  at  the  back  of  the 
burning  village.  A  soldier  shot  at  him  but  missed,  and  he 
reached   the  top  of  the  hill  and  escaped 

"During  flu  day.  six  men,  all  Christians,  wen  called  from 
their  homes  in  the  hamlet,  just  beyond  the  village,  and  shot." 


This  procedure,  it  seems,  was  repeated,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, in  many  other  A"illages.  The  general  reports  of  such 
atrocities  have  been  recently  confirmed  by  the  Federal  Council  of 
Churches  of  Christ  in  America,  and  by  Bishop  Herbert  Welch, 
of  Seoul,  Korea,  who  is  in  charge  of  Methodist  Episcopal  mis- 
sions in  Japan  and  Korea.  The  Federal  Council  tells  us  that 
assurances  were  given  on  July  10  by  Premier  Hara  and  other 
antimilitarists  in  the  Japanese  Government  that  reforms  "will 
be  carried  into  effect  as  soon  as  the  legal  requirements  of  pro- 
cedure to  make  them  definite  shall  have  been  completed."  But 
it  states  that  "from  the  very  first  day  of  the  demonstrations 
officials  have  paid  more  attention  to  Christian  participation 
than  to  that  of  any  other  class."  In  its  report,  as  quoted  in  the 
New  York  Christian  Herald  (undenominational),  Ave  read: 

"Arrests  of  those  actually  taking  part  in  demonstrations  and 
made  upon  the  spot  were  naturally  made  without  discrimination, 
but  in  the  campaign  of  general  arrests  which  followed  through- 
out the  country,  Christians  have  been  singled  out  for  marked 
discrimination,  even  before  demonstrations  have  taken  place. 

"Throughout  the  country  the  police  immediately  began  to 
arrest  pastors,  elders,  and  other  church  officers.  Some  of  these 
have  been  released  after  weeks  of  imprisonment  and  examination. 
Sentences  against  others  are  being  daily  announced,  even  in  the 
case  of  men  who  took  no  part  in  the  demonstrations,  ranging 
from  six  months  to  three  years  of  penal  servitude.  ...  In  some 
places  the  men  and  women  of  the  village  were  called  together; 
all  those  who  admitted  they  were  Christians  were  maltreated  or 
arrested  and  the  others  sent  away.  Wayfarers  met  by  soldiers 
and  gendarmes  are  asked  whether  they  are  ( Christians,  and  beaten 
and  abused  on  the  admission  of  the  fact.  Korean  Christians 
remaining  in  the  villages  are  given  all  sorts  of  announcements  by 
local  police  and  gendarmes.  They  are  told  that  Christianity  is 
to  be  exterminated,  that  all  Christians  are  to  be  shot,  that  meet- 
ings are  to  be  forbidden." 

Bishop  Welch,  writing  in  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate 
(Methodist),  expresses  his  own  belief  that  "there  has  been  no 
official  sanction  given  by  the  governnit>nt-general — some  of 
whose  members  are  very  sympathetic  with  Christianity— to  any 
anti-Christian  crusade."      "But,"  he  goes  on  to  say, 

"1  believe  that  the  present  disorders  nave  given  opportunity 

to  local  officials  who  were  anti-Christian  in  their  spirit,  and 
especially  to  military  men.  who  are,  as  a  rule,  bitterly  opposed  to 
Christianity,  to  strike  at  the  Christian  organization  and  at 
<  lnistian  people,  under  pretense  of  restoring  order. 
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"Beyond  that,  however,  it  may  also  be  said  thai-  there  is 
undoubtedly  uneasiness  in  official  quarters  with  regard  fco  the 
Christian  enterprise.  It  is  recognized  that  the  Church  is  a 
dose  organization  in  a  country  where  all  organization  is  regarded 
as  dangerous;  that  it  is  under  foreign  Leadership,  or  at  least, 
foreign  influence;  that  its  people  are  more  progressive  than  the 

masses;  and  that  the  ideals  of  Christianity  are,  and  of  necessity 
must  be,  a  real  annoyance  to  a  military  government. 

'■  Recognizing  the  delicate  factors  that  enter  into  the  situat  ion, 
our  missionaries  have,  on  the  whole,  been  exceedingly  discreet. 
While  their  hearts  boded  with  indignation  and  grief,  they  yet 
recognized  that  they  must,  place  themselves  under  the  guidance 
of  their  consular  officers,  and  that  they  must  be  neutral  so  far 
as  the  political  questions  at  issue  were  concerned.  But  it  was 
felt  that  on  questions  of  violence  and  cruelty  the  missionaries 
had  a  right  to  speak.  As  one  of  them  phrased  it,  'no  neutrality 
on  brutality.' 

"The  Japanese  newspapers  in  Korea  and  in  Japan  proper 
continually  and  persistently  have  pointed  to  the  missionaries 
as  the  instigators  of  the  movement.  Many  of  the  government- 
general  have  declared  that,  after  investigation,  they  were  satis- 
fied that  these  accusations  were  unfounded.  Yet  the  officials 
were  not  content  to  have  the  missionaries  take  the  position  of 
mere  bystanders.  It  was  urged  that  the  missionaries,  represent- 
ing the  religion  of  law  and  order,  ought  to  stand  with  the  Gov- 
ernment against  the  illegal  proceedings  of  the  people;  also  that, 
as  friends  of  the  Korean  people,  the  missionaries  ought  to  hold 
the  people  back  from  the  trouble  and  suffering  into  which  they 
were  plunging. 

"As  a  result  of  the  carefulness  of  the  missionaries  and  the 
vigor  of  the  American  consul,  only  a  few  came  into  any  direct 
difficulty  with  government  representatives..  Several  were 
called  to  police  offices  and  questioned.  Some  of  their  homes,  as 
well  as  the  schools  and  hospitals,  were  searched.  Miss  Davies 
and  Miss  Hocking,  ladies  of  the  Australian  Presbyterian  Mission 
in  Pusan,  wera  detained  in  prison  for  two  days,  on  a  charge  of 
stirring  up  disorder.  Mrs.  Moore  and  Miss  Trissel,  of  our  own 
mission  in  Pyeng  Yang,  were  struck  in  the  back  by  a  soldier, 
using  the  butt  end  of  his  gun  in  a  needless  and  impudent  way, 
while  they  were  proceeding  quietly  about  their  business.  Mr. 
Thomas,  an  English  member  of  the  Oriental  Mission,  was  beaten 
rather  badly  by  officers  and  civilians  while  peaceably  standing 
by  the  roadside.  He  has,  I  am  informed,  been  awarded  5,000 
yen  damages  by  the  Government.  Mr.  Mowry,  of  the  Northern 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Pyeng  Yang,  was  arrested  on  the  charge 
of  harboring  law-breakers.  A  verbatim  report  was  made  of  his 
first  trial,  which  is  interesting  reading.  He  had  given  refuge 
to  several  young  Korean  men  for  whom  the  police  were  seeking. 
The  Government  asserted  that  he  knew  they  were  trying  to 
escape  the  police;  he  said  that  he  did  not  know  this,  tho  ha  did 
surmise  that  it  might  be  so.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Mowry  went 
very  close  to  the  line  of  legality,  tho  of  course  no  question  of 
moral  wrong  was  involved.  Even  so,  the  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment for  six  months  at  hard  labor  seemed  severe.  When  he 
appealed  from  this  judgment  he  was  released  on  bail,  after 
several  weeks  of  detention,  and  has  since  been  at  large.  The 
appeal  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  sentence  to  four  months  and 


the  suspension  of  the  sentence  for  two  years.     An  appeal  to  a 

still   higher  court    has   been    taken. 

"As  tO  general  Conditions,  I  ought-  to  add  that  we  have  suf- 
fered not,  only  by  the  closing  of  the  schools  and  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  some  church  buildings,  but  by  the  scattering  of  out 
workers.  Many  of  our  preachers  and  teachers  are  in  prison  or 
have    left    their  work    and    are    in    hiding.      Services   in    some  of 

our  churches  have  been  temporarily  suspended  by  order  of  the 

authorities.      In    many   cases    there    is    no   competent    person    to 
conduct  the  ( 'liurch  affairs." 


THE   CHURCH   AND   RADICALISM 

THE  HOSTILITY  OF  RUSSIAN  BOLSHEVISM  to  the 
Christian  Church  has  been  widely  advertised;  and  only 
the  Other  day  the  delegates  to  the  Presbyterian  New  Bra 
Conference  at  Stony  Brook,  New  York,  wore  urged  to  fight  the 
I.  W.  W.  in  this  country  because,  it  is  "working  continuously  to 
destroy  the  Church."  Yet  we  are  reminded  by  a  writer  in  Zion'i 
Herald  (Methodist,  Boston)  that  "Christianity  is  at  once  the 
cause  of  the  unrest  that  to-day  pervades  the  world,  and  its  cure  " ; 
and  that  "it  is  to  the  Church  itself  that  we  must  go  to  find  the 
germ  of  those  teachings  which  to-day,  distorted  oftentimes,  seem 
to  be  threatening  the  very  foundations  of  society."  This  writer 
goes  on  to  say: 

"Not  street-corner  radicalism  taught  humanity  the  value  of 
the  human  personality,  but  Christianity. 

"The  church  may  not  be  competent  to  give  utterance  to  de- 
tailed programs  for  the  amelioration  of  the  social  order.  But 
it  is  fully  competent  to  denounce  evil,  point  to  the  more  excellent 
way,  and  with  a  'Thus  saith  the  Lord'  enunciate  principles  as 
basic  to  the  needs  of  man  as  life  itself.  Overwork,  bad  housing, 
child  labor,  under-pay,  unsanitary  conditions  of  work,  lack  of 
recreational  opportunity — injustice  of  every  kind  finds  and  must 
find  in  Christianity  undying  enmity.  The  church  that  fails  to. 
speak  unequivocally  on  these  questions  is  doomed. 

"It  was  Christ,  Founder  of  the  church,  who  taught  to  the 
world  the  value  of  the  individual.  From  Christ  there  come  to 
us  the  fundamental  lessons  of  democracy,  of  the  equality  of 
rights  inherent  in  the  individual.  From  Christ  comes  also  the 
principle  of  human  relation  which  alone  will  make  democracy 
possible,  that  of  consideration  for  others. 

"It  is  because  of  this  that  the  church,  and  the  church  alone, 
has  the  answer  to  the  demands  of  the  age.  Bolshevism,  vio- 
lence, revolution  lead  but  to  destruction.  They  are  humanity 
gone  bankrupt.  They  tear  down  and  leave  chaos  behind. 
Christianity  comes  with  healing  in  its  wings.  Unmistakably, 
clearly  let  the  church  speak  in  these  fateful  days,  dwelling  upon 
the  fundamental  teachings  of  its  Founder,  and  a  new  social  order 
will  come  to  pass  that  will  spell  justice  throughout  the  earth 
and  save  the  world  from  the  disaster  that  waits  upon  the  un- 
bridled radicalism  that  everywhere  threatens  the  race." 


RUINS   OP   CHURCH   AT   SOO   CHON,   BURNED    APRIL  6. 

The  ooal-stove,  half-buried  in  the  ashes,  stood  in  thQ  corner  of  the  church.    Thirty-three  houses  were  burned  in  this  village. 
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RELIGIOUS   PAPERS   ON   THE   NEGRO 
PROBLEM 

THE  NEGRO  PROBLEM,  so  startlingly  emphasized 
by  tlif  recenl  race-riots  in  Washington  and  <  !hioag  >,  is 
increasingly  engaging  the  attention  <>!'  the  religions  press. 
Noting  that  these  riots  occurred  after  prohibition  was  in  force, 
and  therefore  presumably  could  not  be  cliarged  against  alcoholic 
intoxication,  the  Philadelphia  Presbyterian  sees  in  them  a 
challenge  to  the  Christian.  Church.  Such  rioting,  it  affirms, 
"is  a  loud  call  to  the  Church  to  do  her  duty  and  fulfil  her  com- 
mission"— it  is  a  reminder  that  "our  whole  civilization  has 
suffered  and  is  suffering  from  a  disregard  of  God's  truth  and 
law."  Unity  (Non-sectarian,  Chicago)  calls  attention  in  the 
following  words  to  "the  new  radical  movement  which  is  now 
rapidly  coming  to  the  fore  among  our  colored  brethren": 

"Long  years  of  oppression  through  disfranchisement,  'Jim 
Crow'  laws,  segregation  policies,  lynching,  economic  discrimina- 
tion, etc.,  coupled  with  the  bitter  experiences  incident  to  the 
Great  War,  have  raised  up  a  group  of  young  men  and  women 
in  the  negro  ranks  who  are  impatient  with  the  old  leaders  of 
the  race,  of  both  the  Booker  Washington  and  Du  Bois  school,  and 
are  clamoring  for  more  aggressive  action  along  lines  of  uncom- 
promising social  radicalism.  These  militants  are  most  of  them 
Socialists,  and  thus  represent  not  only  extreme  revolt  against 
racial  oppression,  but  also  the  appearance  among  negroes  of  that 
same  movement  of  political  and  economic  revolution  which  is 
now  sweeping  the  world  from  end  to  end.  Just  how  powerful 
this  new  group  is  to-day,  we  do  not  know;  but  it  is  largely 
represented  in  New  York  and  other  great  cities,  has  a  journal- 
istic organ,  The  Messenger,  which  is  of  exceptionally  high  stand- 
ard, and  is  pushing  a  vigorous  and  determined  campaign,  es- 
pecially in  the  North.  It  is  too  early,  as  yet,  to  estimate  the 
significance  of  this  sudden  appearance  among  colored  people  of 
this  movement  for  radical  social  change,  but  that  it  marks  the 
entrance  of  the  negro  problem  upon  a  wholly  new  period  of 
development,  is  not  altogether  unlikely." 

A  reassuring  note  is  sounded  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Fisher  in  the  Phila- 
delphia New  Era  Magazine  (Presbyterian),  who  concedes  that 
"men  who  have  been  willing  to  make  the  great  sacrifice  at  the 
call  of  our  country  may  well  be  excused  for  hoping  for  a  larger 
justice  and  more  considerate  treatment,"  but  who  sees  at  the 
same  time  an  encouraging  sign  in  "the  attitude  and  counsel  of 
educated  Christian  negroes  in  the  South."  The  attitude  of 
sanity  and  patience  is  reflected  in  the  recent  words  of  negro 
religious  leaders.  Thus  the  Rev.  J.  Will  Jackson,  D.D.,  writing 
in  the  New  Orleans  Southwestern  Christian  Advocate  (African 
Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  Church),  is  confident  that  the  out- 
come of  the  war  is  "an  irreversible  victory  for  righteousness  and 
the  beginning  of  applied  democracy,"  and  that  "the  principles 
for  the  prevalence  of  which  we  fought  and  won  must  and  will 
be  applied  to  all."  But  at  the  same  time  he  warns  his  people 
that  "no  miraculous  change  of  sentiment,  nor  of  race  relations, 
should  be  expected."     He  gees  on  to  say: 

"Such,  however,  seems  to  be  the  almost  imperative  demand 
of  certain  race-leaders.  The  subsidence  of  race-prejudice  was  not 
coincident  with  the  downfall  of  Germany,  nor  will  it  be  with  the 
formation  of  a  League  of  Nations,  if  effected.  The  white  man 
has  it,  the  black  man  has  it — most  men,  everywhere,  still  have  it. 
He  who  arouses  in  the  nsgro  expectations  of  a  speedy  democratic 
solution  of  all  his  depressing  race-problems  will,  I  fear,  do  him 
much  harm.  It  will  give  frequent  occasions  for  irritating  dis- 
appointment, which  would  work  evil  in  various  ways.  I  say 
to  my  people:  Be  patient!  Not  the  patience  of  insensible 
apathy  nor,  indeed,  of  passive  docility,  but  of  active,  peaceful 
effort,  and  of  patient,  'watchful  waiting.'  The  possibility  of 
rising  is  the  inspiring  angel  of  effort,,  and  that  possibility  is  ours. 
The  race  is  climbing.  The  forces  of  interracial  amity  ami 
brotherly  reciprocity  an*  mobilizing.  Race  discrimination,  here 
and  there,  is  beginning  to  betray  the  relenting  face  of  self- 
condemning  shame.  Mob  violence  will  be  stopt.  Be  patient! 
Be  upright!  Be  in  all  things  honorable.  We  are  living  in  the 
early  morning  of  a  glorious  day,  whose  moral  splendor  shall 


illumine  the  world,  but  we  must  labor  and  wait  till  the  noon 
cometh — we  can  not  go  to  it.  Ths  heights  attained  will  never 
be  abandoned.  The  good  work  begun  will  go  forward  with 
subduing  power  and  with  ever-unfolding  rectitude,  'Till  the 
war-drums  throb  no  longer,  and  the  battle-flags  are  furled.  In 
the  parliament  of  man.  the  federation  of  the  world!'" 

The  editor  of  the  same  paper,  discussing  the  negro  problem 
in  an  address  at  the  Columbus  Methodist  Centenary  celebra- 
tion, said  in  part: 

"The  negro's  presence  in  American  life  in  such  large  num- 
bers is  a  vexation.  But  let  us  keep  ever  before  us  that  the  negro 
is  not  here  by  his  own  choice.  If  he  is  a  problem  and  a  vexation, 
do  not  blame  him,  blame  the  Almighty.  He  did  not  happen. 
He  is  God-made,  and  God  was  as  wise,  as  good,  as  just,  as  far- 
seeing  when  he  made  the  negro  as  when  he  made  the  other  race.; 
of  the  world.  And  parenthetically,  we  might  add.  in  God's 
own  time  there  will  be  a  full  vindication  of  the  why  and  where- 
fore of  making  the  negro;  a  vindication  that  will  be  satisfactory 
to  all  concerned,  to  the  negro  as  well  as  to  the  whites." 

Turning  to  the  question  of  what  the  negro  wants,  the  speaker 
went  on  to  say: 

"This  country  can  not  exist  with  a  part  of  its  citizenship 
enjoying  the  full  privileges  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  while 
a  large  segmentof  our  citizenship  is  opprest,  discriminated  against, 
and  hindered  in  many  ways. 

"And  the  negro  wants  his  status  changed  from  that  of  prac- 
tical peonage  to  that  of  free,  independent  manhood  with  an 
upward  look  and  an  unhindered  pathway.  He  wants  this, 
first  of  all,  on  the  basis  of  his  place  in  the  human  brotherhood 
by  divine  right.  He  wants  this  on  the  basis  of  the  marvelous 
progress  that  he  has  made  in  freedom.  But  the  negro  wants 
also  his  status  fixt  on  the  basis  of  what  he  has  earned  by  the 
force  of  arms. 

"One  of  the  big  questions  of  the  reconstruction  period  as  con- 
cerns the  negro  is  that  of  suffrage.  His  desire  for  the  ballot 
admits  of  no  debate.  He  knows  too  well  that  the  ballot  is  not 
only  a  means  of  protection,  but  of  progress.  Any  group  of 
citizens  living  in  a  republic  and  deprived  as  a  group  of  the  ballot 
will  be  the  victims  of  the  whims,  prejudices,  and  human  bias 
of  the  controlling  group.  The  negro  wants  the  ballot  because  it 
and  the  American  citizenship  are  inseparable.  Any  other  con- 
tention is  illogical  and  unthinkable.  There  are  those  who  would 
contend  that  the  ballot  is  a  privilege  to  be  granted.  That  might 
obtain  in  some  form  of  monarchy,  but  it  certainly  does  not  obtain 
in  free  democracy  where  all  men  are  subject  to  the  call  for  the 
defense  of  the  nation  and  where  we  do  not  admit  constitutionally 
of  any  class  distinction  or  any  gradation  of  our  citizenry.  There 
is  no  need  of  the  least  bit  of  deception  along  this  line.  The 
negro  will  no  longer  be  indifferent  toward  the  ballot.  He 
may  be  forced  to  submit,  but  he  will  never  agree  to  wholesale 
disfranchisement." 

But  he  also  went  on  to  say  that  his  people  desire  "  the  responsi- 
bilities as  well  as  the  privileges  of  democracy,"  and  he  admonished 
them  that — 

"In  our  effort  to  secure  justice  we  must  not  be  unjust.  In 
our  effort  to  break  down  prejudice,  we  must  not  indorse  prejudice 
by  being  prejudiced  ourselves.  People  who  know  the  bitter- 
ness of  mistreatment,  injustice,  and  prejudice  must  first  of  all 
be  those  who  know  how  to  treat  others  right  and  treat  them 
fairly  and  to  measure  their  deeds  correctly.  We  will  lose  friends 
rather  than  gain  them  if  we  fail  to  do  this." 

Touching,  in  conclusion,  on  the  charge  that  at  the  bottom  of 
all  racial  trouble  in  this  country  is  the  lack  of  appreciation  of 
racial  integrity,  he  said  impressively: 

"If  there  are  those  who  subscribe  to  the  proposition  of  racial 
integrity  the  negro  rises  and  stands  Mat-footed  and  offers  his 
right  hand  to  make  a  covenant.  Speaking  for  my  people,  the 
negro  is  willing  to-day  to  sign  a-  contract  in  his  own  blood  that 
shall  respect,  the  integrity  of  both  races  and  that  we  will  build  a 
wall  so  high  that  no  white  man  can  go  over  it  and  that  no  negro 
can  go  through  it.  Let  us  remember  that  there  are  two  sides 
to  this  proposition  of  racial  integrity;  that  the  homes  of  both 
races  must  be  made  sacred,  and  if  a  man  of  either  side  invades 
the  homes  of  the  other  he  shall  have  the  mark  of  Cain  upon 
him." 
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MADE    BY  THE  MAKERS   OF  CAMPBELLS    SOUPS 


WlTH  TOMATO  SAUCE 


eph  Campbell  Co 

CAMDEN, N. J, U.S 


I>E    MAT<H     ftC.Gi'jTCfi'EC. 


Tomato  sauce  that  only 
Campbell* s  make! 

It  is  the  tomato  sauce  which  gives  these  beans  their 
delicious  and  exclusive  flavor.  Hand  picked  beans  of  best 
quality*  are  slow-cooked  with  just  the  right  quantity  of  this 
tomato  sauce  to  render  them  tender  and  thoroughly 
digestible.  Only  in  Campbell's  Pork  and  Beans  are  you 
able  to  get  this  full-flavored  tomato  sauce,  made  from  red 
ripe  tomatoes.  As  delightful  to  the  taste  as  it  is  stimulating 
and  helpful  to  the  digestion. 
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Except  west  of  Mississippi  River  and  in  Canada 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


\\  AR-ECHOES  IN  FRENCH  VERSE 

TDK  great  cost  of  victory  to  France  is 
indirectly  indicated  in  the  strains  of 
her  poetry  at  the  close  of  the  war.  In  the 
early  days,  even  tho  triumph  was  so  remote 
as  not  to  be  seen  on  the  farthest  horizon, 
the  spirit  of  French  verse  was  brisk  and 
defiant,  and  the  determination  to  best  the 
Germans  was  the  very  breath  of  every 
Frenchman's  being.  While  there  is  no 
repining  in  their  later  songs  when  victory 
was  assured,  there  is  a  note  of  greater  sol- 
emnity even  when  France  looks  about  her- 
self with  her  characteristic  humor.  Above 
all,  as  a  sign  of  the  really  brave  fighter,  in 
speaking  of  his  experiences,  we  note  the 
absence  of  any  vaunting  or  gloating  tone. 
The  typical  individual  of  the  trenches  in 
France  unquestionably  is  the  poilu,  altho 
we  know  that  toward  the  end  of  the  first 
year  of  the  war  a  "clean  shave"  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  Henri  de  Regnier,  cele- 
brates the  poilu  in  stanzas  published  by 
the  Nouvelle  Rente  Nationale  (Paris).  The 
l  ranslations  of  this  and  the  succeeding 
poems  were  made  from  the  French  by 
Richard  Duffy  for  The  Literary  Digest. 

THE  RETURN  OF  A  "POILU" 

By  Henri  de  Regnier 

Back  I  come  from  the  great  world-war — 

One  of  the  earlier  bearded  men. 
Nor  with  the  step  I  marched  before, 

I've  one  leg  less  than  I  had  then. 

( trd'nary  soldier  of  France  am  I — 

Alsace  wept,  her  sob  we  heard; 
Colors  three  our  standards  fly. 

Of  which  our  trousers  matched  a  third. 

Fighting  man  of  the  Mame  am  I, 

On  allnvhom  France  kept  trustful  gaze. 

For  she'd  breathed  in  us  what  can  not  die — 
Immortal  war-soul  of  ancient  days. 

At  Yser,  Somme,  and  by  the  Meuse, 
In  Champagne,  too,  and  at  Verdun, 

I've  met  the  foe  and  made  them  choose 
To  fight  me — whether  three  or  one. 

Oft  to  shatter  my  poor  frame, 

And  mix  it  with  its  brother  clay. 
More  pounds  of  lead  t'wards  me  there  came, 

Than  I  could  ever  hope  to  weigh. 

But  one  fine  day  a  single  shot, 

Oeftly  sprung  from  a  rifle-bore. 
Earned  for  me  the  prize  I've  got — 

One  leg  it  cost  for  the  Cross  of  War. 

Thus  for  me  did  the  world-war  end. 

What  matters  it,  my  leg  is  gone — 
\I>   heart  and  hands  their  best  still  lend. 

And  glorious  France  goes  marching  on! 

"Let  us  have  peace,"  the  well-remem- 
bered words  of  General  Grant  at  Appomat- 
tox finds  echo  in  the  hearts  of  many  com- 
manders and  soldiers  in  the  war-scarred 
countries  of  Europe.  The  wish  is  exprest 
by  Senator  Charles  M.  Couyba  in  lines  in 
the  Paris  Figaro,  urging  the  fighters  to  get 
back  quickly  into  their  old  life  as  the  dawn 
of  a  new  day  begins. 

PEACE  TOCSIN 

By  Charles  M.  Couyba 

Toilers  of  town  and  tillers  of  plain, 

Thinkers  and  poets,  all  ye  that  fought, 

Hack  to  your  task,  the  world's  horn  again, 
Won  is  the  vici'ry,  tirelessly  sought. 


Banished  the  menace  of  Rule  by  Might, 
Peace  proclaimed  the  Oospel  of  Right. 

Tyranny  ever  must  tremble  and  yield 

t'nder  the  blows  of  the  brave  and  the  just. 

Stedfast  and  one  as  you  were  in  the  field 
Keep  its  grim  visage  ground  in  the  dust. 

Thus  shall  the  beauty  of  life   bloom  anew 

Fragrant  as  roses  moist  with  the  dew. 

Children  whose  eyes  were  long  shadowed  with  fear 
Radiant  shall  smile  at  the  peace-glowing  day. 

Marveling  much  once  more  to  hear 

Laughter  and  shouts  of  grown-ups  at  play. 

France  as  their  sister  the  nations  shall  claim — 

All  joined  as  one  tho  many  in  name. 

The  supreme  relief  following  upon  the 
cessation  of  all  strain,  anxiety,  and  peril  of 
war  inspires  lines  by  Auguste  Villeroy  in 
the  Paris  Gaulois,  in  which  the  effort  is 
made  to  cast  off  all  memory  of  the  war  as 
some  ghastly  nightmare. 

THE  WINGS  OF  VICTORY 

By  Auguste  Villeroy 

The  nightmare  of  years  at  last  is  turned 

To  pleasant  dream, 
Follows  dawn's  blush  where  hell-fire  burned 

With  horrid  gleam. 
From  northern  plains  he  roamed  so  long, 

The  beast  of  prey — 
That  glutted  at  will  on  weak  and  strong — 

Has  fled  away. 

The  swooning  cities  stir  and  stare 

At  sight  of  sun, 
Amazed  they  live,  and  laugh  at  blare 

Of  victory's  gun. 
"Surely  'tis  Freedom,"  they  cry,  unsure, 

"Comes  robed  in  white! 
Ah,  graze  our  roofs  with  hem  so  pure 

Angel  of  Right!" 

This  day  of  peace,  how  sweet  the  hedge 

Where  roses  glow. 
How  quaint  the  nodding,  smiling  sedge 

Where  rivers  flow. 
The  long  hushed  bells  in  every  spire 

Attune  the  spheres 
To  triumph  tones,  and  farther,  higher 

Drive  old  fears. 

Compactly  exprest  is  the  picture  of  the 
soldier's  mind  from  day  to  day  through 
long  years  of  the  struggle  in  stanzas  con- 
tributed to  the  Paris  Gaulois  by  Charles 
d'Ollone,  who  wrote  these  lines  while  he 
himself  was  at  the  front. 

DEVOTION 

By  Charles  d'Ollone 

Our  eyes  saw  naught,  while  raged  the  bitter  fight , 
Of  earth's  old  beauty,  art,  or  human  kind. 
So  11  xt  were  they  on  wreck  of  fury  blind — 

On  soldiers  maimed  or  safe  in  death's  long  night. 

No  pleasant  sound  or  song  we  heard  to  tell 
Of  spring-awakened  hearts  or  nesting  trees, 
Hut  crashing  shell  and  bullet's  hiss  tin'  breeze 

Bore  as  grim  prelude  of  funereal  knell. 

Our  minds  were  closed,  our  senses  numb  to  all 
Save  conflict  'twixt  our  dread  and  duty's  call, — 

So  dearer  still  seems  life,  in  such  stern  test. 
Yet  joy  or  pain,  tho  life  or  death  our  share, 
We  felt  not,  rapt  with  love  for  Prance  the  Pair 

For  whom  to  fight  and  die  we  deemed  us  blest. 

Perhaps  no  anecdote  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  is  better  known  than  that 
adapted  to  the  turn  of  events  in  the  present 
war  and  versified  by  Stephen  Liegeard  in 
the  Paris  (iuuhiix.  It  will  be  recalled  that 
when  the  iron  heel  of  l'russianisni  was  first 
set  on   the   neck   of  Alsace  an   order   was 


issued  forbidding  the  teaching  of  French 
in  any  of  the  schools.  This  was  an  "effi- 
ciency method,"  according  to  German  ideas 
of  extirpating  all  things  and  thoughts 
French  from  the  conquered  province. 
The  schoolmaster  of  a  little  village  received 
the  order  in  shame  and  sadness,  but  as  he 
was  about  to  dismiss  the  school  for  the 
day,  fearful  and  fearless  at  once,  wrote  on 
the  blackboard  the  three  famous  words: 
"Vive  la  France!"  Mr.  Liegeard  pictures 
a  similar  school-room  in  the  year,  1914, 
when  began  the  long-awaited  fight  to 
recover  Alsace  and  Lorraine. 

THE  THREE  WORDS 

1870-1914 

By  Stephen  Liegeard 

That  terrible  year  the  falling  snow  in  Alsace  seemed 

blood-red 
For  under  the  German  vulture's  claws  lay  a  torn 

and  bloodied  head, 

The  Eagle  of  Francel 

Henceforth  and  forever  the  conqueror  bade:   "No 

sound  of  French  shall  be  heard 
Uttered  in  street  or  home,  and  schools  shall  shun 

the  Cursed  Word — 

The  tongue  of  France!" 

With  trembling  hand  and  misted  eyes  the  master 

stood  at  the  board. 
Then  slowly  wrote  and  "Children,"  said,  "three 

words  in  your  hearts  to  hoard — 
Long  live  France!" 

The  years  of  exile  dragged  along,  the  master's 

boys  are  men, 
Once  more  the  dawn  with  war  is  red,  the  words 

flame  up  again — 

"Long  live  France!" 

Their    sons    at    school   in    whispers    breathe    tho 

longing  of  the  race, 
In  hamlet,   town,   by   field,   and  stream   'tis  the 

prayer  of  Alsace — 

"Long  live  France!" 

One  boy,  more  daring  than  the  rest,  stirred  by  a 

thrill  divine, 
Runs  to  the  board  and  boldly  scrawls  the  banned 

immortal  line — 

"Long  live  France!" 

Wherever  returned  victorious  '.roops 
have  marched  to  the  welcome  and  acclaim 
of  multitudes,  there  has  always  been  the 
twofold  spectacle  of  the  real  presence  of 
the  living  fighters  and  the  fan  torn  hosts 
of  those  that  heroically  made  the  supreme 
sacrifice.  In  the  Paris  Gaulois  the  picture 
is  presented  to  us  in  the  following  lines: 

THE  FANTOM   HOSTS 
By  Magdalen  Gaston-Charles 

No  shadow  dims  the  far-Hung  azure  skies, 

This  day  of  triumph  watched  for  through  the 
years. 

No  doubt  or  Question  haunts  our  trustful  eyes. 
That  seo  the  fallen  march  with  living  peers. 

Precise  and   firm   of   (read   they   silent    come. 

Leading  their  brothers  whom  we  plainly  view. 
Their  noiseless  step  timed  to  the  beating  drum, 

Their  ribboned  standards  pale  against  the  blue. 

From   Vscr's   banks   to  hilly   Yosgcs   they   fell 
since  first  tho  cry  of  war  alarmed  their  ear, 
Nor  wondering  paused,   but  all  things   reckoned 
well 
At    naught,    when    Franco's    ancient    scourgo 
drew  near. 

Ranks  of  the  living  pass  and  fade  from  sight, 
Hut    theirs  still   wind  in  endless,    muted   line 

Through  all  the  land   by  day  as  well  as  night  — 
Of  France  invincible  and  free  the  sign 
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c/ln  Ever-ready  Fountain  or  Home-made 
Orangeade  to  Quench  a  Dozen  Dinerent 
Thirsts  a  Day 


^lERJ^ED  in  your  own  home 
i  j  and  in  your  own  clean  glasses, 
you  can  now  have  the  refresh- 
ing-, wholesome  orange  beverage 
you  have  always  wanted.  Healthful 
and  pure  with  a  tang  and  zest  as 
great  as  16  luscious  oranges,  each 
tiny  bottle  of 

FAM-CY-AOE 

can  make  32  whole  glasses,  brim- 
full,  golden,  sparkling.  And,  best 
of  all,  these  satisfying  glasses  are 
ready  when  and  as  you  want  them. 

How  It  Works 

The  tiny  FAM-LY-ADE  tube  contains 
the  orange  concentrate.  With  this  you 
make  the  syrup — your  own  clean  sugar 
and  pure  table  water,  the  only  other  in- 
gredients— and  then  it's  ready.  Ready 
all  day  long,  ready  indefinitely  for  that 
matter,  to  give  you  32  glasses  all  at  once — 
or  one  by  one,  depending  on  the  occa- 
sion. It  may  be  thirsty  children  in  the 
morning,  or  an  unexpected  caller  later  in 
the  day,  or  the  supper-time  demand  of  the 
whole  family.  Those  32  glasses  are  ready 
to  be  diluted  with  your  own  table  water 
in  your  own  clean  glasses  as  you  want  them. 

Ask  for  FAM-LY-ADE  today  at  your  ozvn 
grocers  or  druggist' s — and  give  the  family  a 
treat  so  inexpensive  they  can  have  it  every  day. 

25  cents  the  tube.  Order  from  us  direct,  if 
you  should  experience  difficulty.  Price  in 
Canada,  35  cents  the  tube. 


How  to  Make  It- 
Ready  Until  Used 

Let  4  cups  of  your  own  snowy  sugar  and  2 
cups  of  your  own  pure  table  water  come  to  a 
boil  on  the  stove  until  the  solution  is  thor- 
oughly dissolved  in  the  form  of  a  rich  syrup. 
Take  it  off  the  fire  and  let  it  cool. 

When  the  syrup  is  quite  cold,  add  the  contents  of  the  FAM-LY-ADE 
bottle — stirring  until  thoroughly  mixed. 

You  now  have  a  quart  of  the  purest  orange  syrup  to  put  away  in  a 
covered  container  on  the  pantry  shelf  or  wherever  convenient — ready  to 

keep  indefinitely. 

Whenever  you,  or  the  children,  are  thirsty,  or  when  an  unexpected 
guest  drops  in,  simply  dilute  1  part  of  the  syrup  in  5  to  7  parts  of  water 
(in  one  of  your  own  clean,  sparkling  tumblers)  and  serve — ready  in  a  jiffy. 

32  glasses  of  Nature's  finest  flavor  at  less  than  a  penny  a  glass. 

FRUIT  VALLEY   CORPORATION 

ROCHESTER,   NEW  YORK 

W.  G.  PATRICK  &  CO.,  Limited,  Canadian  Distributors 
Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 


A  new  Department  that  u  ill  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


INCREASING    SHARE    OF   UNITED    STATES 
IN   WORLD   WHEAT   CROP 

THE  WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  grew 
from  400,000,000  bushels  in  1890  to  a  little  over  500,- 
000,000  in  1900,  slightly  more  than  600,000,000  in  1910, 
about  1,025,000.000  in  1915.  and  is  officially  estimated  as  likely 
to  be  1,230.000.000  bushels  in  1919.  Meantime  the  world's  crop, 
according  to  a  compilation  by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  grew  from  2,400,000,000  bushels  in  1890  to  2,610,000,000 
in  1900:  3,575.000,000  in  1910,  crossing  the  4.000,000,000  line 
in  1913  and  again  in  1915,  but  dropping  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  war-period  to  an  average  of  about  3,500,000,000  bushels  per 
annum,  this  decline  being  chiefly  due  to  a  reduction  in  output  in 
that  greatest  wheat-growing  continent  of  the  world,  Europe. 

WHEAT  CROP  OF  THE  WORLD  AND  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

United   States'  United  States. 

World  Crop  Crop  Percentage  of 

Year                                        Bushels  Bushels  World  Crop 

1913 4,127,437.000  763,380,000  18.5 

1914 3,585,910,000  891,017,000  24.8 

1915 4,127,685.000  1,025,801,000  24.8 

1916* 3,430.000,000  636,318,000  18.7 

1917* 3,190.000,000  636,665,000  20.0 

1918* 3,810,000,000  917,100,000  24.1 

*  Estimated. 

WHEAT  PRODUCTION  OF  THE  WORLD  BY  GRAND  DIVISIONS 

North  South 

Europe      America  America  Asia  Africa  Oceania 

Million      Million  Million  Million  Million  Million 

Year                     Bushels      Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

1913 2,156  999  216  564  87  100 

1914 1,783  1,060  132  567  71  112 

1915 1,798  1,457  192  557  92  33 

1916 1,599  904  203  495  75  192 

1917 1,401  896  100  550  70  156 

1918 1,621  1,177  187  550  93  163 

PRINCIPAL  WHEAT-PRODUCING  COUNTRIES  OF  THE  WORLD 

Annual  Average 
1912,  '13,  'U  1917  1918 

Bushels  Bushels  Bushels 

United  States 795,000,000  636,665,000  917,100,000 

Russia,  European 086,500,000  400,000,000*  350,000,000* 

India 349,200,000  379,232,000  300,000,000* 

France 335,600,000  144,149,000  225,000,000 

Canada * 205,700,000  233,743,000  190,000,000 

Italy 183,100,000  139,999,000  168,000,000 

Germany 163,700,000  102,000,000*  110,000,000* 

Argentina 155.900,000  170,224,000  160,000,000 

Hungary 150,000,000  118,000,000*  103,000,000* 

Russia.  Asiatic 132,400,000  70,000,000*  55,000,000* 

Spain 112,700,000  141,087,000  130,000,000 

Australia 91,800,000  150.800,000  75,000,000 

Roumania 73,700,000  45,000,000  35,000,000 

Austria 61,600,000  20,000,000  21,000,000* 

England 55,600,000  55,000,000  85,000,000* 

Bulgaria 40,200.000  30,000,000*  29,000,000* 

Turkey,  Asiatic 35,000,000*  28,000,000*  25,000,000* 

Egypt 34,100,000  29,834,000  31,000,000 

Algeria 31,300,000  28,979,000  30,000,000* 

Japan 24,900,000  26,532,000  25,000,000 

Turkey.  European 18,000,000*  15,000,000*  15,000,000* 

Estimated.  

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

(From  a  report  issued  by  the  National  City  Company .) 

Cable  Relative 

Rates  Purchasing  Purchasing 

Close  Power  of  Power 

July  2 J,.  SI  of  One 

Currency               On               Parity           1919  Abroad  Foreign  Unit 

Per  cent.  Per  cent. 

Pounds  London  $4.8665  %  4.40  1 10.6  90.4 

"Francs  Paris  5.1825  7.07  136.5  73.2 

"Francs  Switzerland  5.1825  5.55  107.1  93.4 

Florins  Amsterdam        .4020  .38  105.7  94.7 

"Lire  Italy  5.1825  8.64  164.8  60.6 

♦Drachma:  Greece  5.1825  5.23  100.8  99.2 

Kroner  Copenhagen       .2680  .2270  118.1  84.7 

Kroner  Sweden  .2680  .2480  108.1  92.5 

Kroner  Norway  .2680  .2390  112.1  89.2 

Pesos  Argentina  .4245  .4325  98.2  101.8 

Pesetas  Spain  .1929  .1930  100.0  100.0 

Yen  Yokohama         .4985  .51  97.  x  102.2 

Marks  Berlin  .2382  .06  397.0  25.2 

*  Quotation  shows  number  Of  foreign  units  which  can  he  obtained  for  one 
United  states  dollar.  All  other  quotations  show  value  of  one  foreign  unit 
in  the  I'nited  states  dollars. 


THE   COAL   SITUATION 

REPORTS  FROM  GREAT  BRITAIN,  formerly  the 
world's  chief  coal-exporter,  indicate  that  her  exportation 
•  of  coal  in  the  year  ending  with  June.  1919,  is  but  about 
one-half  that  of  the  year  preceding  the  war,  while  our  own  coal 
exports  have  meantime  increased  over  25  per  cent.,  making  the 
United  States,  for  1918,  a  close  second  to  ('.real  Britain,  with 
a  prospect  that  our  total  in  the  fiscal  year  just  opening  will 
materially  exceed  that  of  Great  Britain. 

Coal  exports  from  Great  Britain,  according  to  a  statement 
by  the  National  City  Bank  of  New  -York,  have  fallen  from  73.- 
400,000  tons  in  1913  to  approximately  37,000.000  tons  in  the 
twelve  months  ending  with  June,  1919.  while  our  own  exports, 
which  were  a  little  over  19,000,000  tons  in  the  fiscal  year  1914, 
were  nearly  26,000.000  in  the  fiscal  year  1918. 

Figures  showing  the  quantity  of  coal  entering  international 
trade  in  the  year  prior  to  the  war,  as  compiled  by  the  bank, 
show  a  grand  total  of  about  160,000,000  tons,  of  which  Great 
Britain  supplied  74,000.000  tons;  Germany,  35.000,000;  United 
States,  22,000,000;  Belgium,  6,000,000;  Japan,  4.000,000; 
South  Africa,  a  little  over  2,000,000.  and  Canada  and  Australia, 
about  2,000,000  each.  British  exports  of  coal  averaged  prior  to 
the  war  about  70,000,000*  tons  per  annum,  but  latest  advices 
from  that  country  show  that  the  steady  reduction  of  output 
which  has  characterized  the  war-period,  and  especially  the  very 
recent  years,  indicate  that  the  total  production  from  her  mines 
will  be  little  more  than  her  normal  home  consumption,  and 
that  at  the  best  "The  Coal  Controller,"  according  to  the  London 
Economist  of  June  21,  "can  not  assure  us  of  more  than  23.000.- 
000  tons  of  coal  for  export  for  the  months  beginning  with 
July,  1919,"  while,  as  above  indicated,  the  total  for  the  year 
ending  with  July  was  about  one-half  that  of  the  year  pre  ced- 
ing the  war. 

Meantime  Germany,  which  ranked  next  to  Great  Britain  as 
a  coal-  exporter  prior  to  the  war,  loses  by  the  Peace  Treaty 
a  considerable  percentage  of  her  coal  area,  and,  according  to 
recent  reports  from  that  country,  will  probably  show  a  decrease 
of  50,000,000  tons  per  annum  in  her  production;  and  as  her 
total  surplus  of  exportation  prior  to  the  war  was  but  about 
35,000.000  tons,  it  is  apparent  that  she  will  have,  aside  from 
that  which  she  must  supply  to  France,  little  for  exportation. 

The  decrease  of  more  than  one-half  in  the  British  power  of 
coal-exportation,  the  elimination  of  Germany  as  a  coal-exporter 
(except  to  France),  and  the  extremely  small  quantity  which  any 
other  country  of  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  can  sup- 
ply, seem  to  indicate  clearly  that  the  United  States  Avill  take 
its  place  at  the  head  of  the  list  of  coal-exporting  countries  in  the 
fiscal  year  upon  which  it  is  now  entering  and  remain  perma- 
nently the  world's  great  coal-exporter. 

Even  with  the  decline  in  production  which  has  occurred  here 
during  the  current  year,  following  the  return  to  Europe  of 
many  aliens  employed  in  the  coal-mines,  our  output  for  the 
year  will  probably  be  nearly  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Great  Britain,  and  four  or  five  times  as  much  as  any  other 
country  of  the  world. 

The  "coal  reserve"  of  the  United  States — by  which  is  meant 
the  estimated  amount  of  coal  underground — is,  according  to  the 
hank's  statement,  based  upon  figures  presented  by  the  Inter- 
national Geological  Congress  of  1913,  about  twenty  times  as  much 
as  that  of  Great  Britain  and  practically  half  that  of  the  entire 
world,  one-half  of  coal-supplies  in  the  United  States  being  turned 
out  through  the  use  of  machines  for  mining,  as  against  about 
one-fifth  mined  by  machine  methods  in  Great  Britain. 
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Dexter  Avenue,  leading 
to  State  Capitol, 

Montgomery,  Alabama. 
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,  TAXPAYERS'  VALUE 
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Paved  with  Brick  in  1894 


repairs  to  date,  $200 


JKs- 


^ 


Guaranty  of 

Paving  Brick 

The  members  of  the 
National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  As- 
sociation guarantee 
their  product  against 
defects  in  material  and 
manufacture.  Each 
brick  in  street  or  high- 
way surface  gives  as- 
surance of  long  and 
worthy  service  because 
each  brick  is  a  guaran- 
teed service  unit,  com- 
plete and  finished  before 
it  is  laid. 


NO  rare  thin&  for  a  brick  pavement,  to  be  sure ! 
We  can  cite  those  which  have  borne  heavy 
traffic  for  longer  periods  without  costing  a 
cent  for  repairs — and  without  needing  a  cent — except, 
perhaps,  when  opened  for  piping. 

And  this  leads  to  the  question:  What  is  the  cost 
of  a  street  or  a  road  ?  You  have  to  pay  for  it.  You 
want  to  know. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  figure  it:  The  cost  of 
a  pavement  is  the  cost  of  building  it  plus  the 
cost  of  keeping  it  in  condition  plus  the  cost  to 
the  user  (that's  you\)  of  having  it  part  of  the  time 
in  bad  condition  or  "closed  for  repairs."  More 
briefly,  it  is  the  cost  by  the  year  of  the  service 
it  renders. 

So  the  pavement  to  insist  on  having  for  your  street 
or  road  tax  money  is  the  pavement  that  costs  the 
least  per  year— and  that's  BRICK,  THE  "TAXPAY- 
ERS' VALUE"  PAVEMENT,  twelve  months  in  the 
year  and  every  year. 

"Write  for  the  evidence  of  what  we  say.     We 
will  send  it  promptly,  and  will  also  put  your     „ 
name  down  for  the  new  "Taxpayer's  Road 
Book"  as  soon  as  it  comes  off  the  press. 

National  Paving  Brick  Manufacturers  Association 

803  Engineers  Building  Cleveland,  Ohio 
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AND  when  Winter  comes  —  think  of  the  delightful  des- 
a\.  serts  that  will  be  furnished  by  your  jars  packed  full 
of  peaches,  pears,  cherries  and  other  fruits !    The 
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Wear -Ever 
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Aluminum  Preserving  Kettle 

makes  constant  stirring   unnecessary,  saving   time,  work  and   worry. 


Preserve 
Luscious 
Fruit  Now! 


Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 


The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.,  Dept.  10,  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

in  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  Utensils  arc  made  by  Northern  Aluminum  Company?  Limited,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Look  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trade  mark 
on  the  bottom  of  each  utensil 
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Useful 
Every  Day 


TRADE  MARK 


THE  CHICAGO  "BLIMP"  DISASTER,  AND  SOME  OF  ITS  MORALS 


ANEW  KIND  OF  CALAMITY,  which  has  been  predicted' 
ever  since  men  began  to  learn  "the  way  of  an  eagle  in 
L  the  air,"  but  had  never  been  adequately  provided 
against,  made  its  appearance  on  the  afternoon  of  July  21  when 
a  •'  mammoth  red  ball  of  fire,"  that  had  been  a  dirigible  balloon 
only  a  few  seconds  before,  fell  into  the  "loop  district"  of  Chicago. 
Even  tho  mankind  has  lived  in  fear  of  fiery  apparitions  from  the 
heavens  ever  since  the  dawn  of  history,  no  comet  or  meteor,  as 
far  as  commentators  recall,  ever  caused  such  death  and  destruc- 
tion as  did  this  "new  horror  of  the  air,"  as  one  newspaper  editor 
called  it,  for  which  only  human  ingenuity — or  lack  of  it — was 
responsible.  Twelve  persons  were  killed,  twenty-five  were  more 
or  less  seriously  injured,  and  the  interior  of  one  of  the  finest 
bank  buildings  in  Chicago  was  wrecked  by  the  burning  air-ship. 
"A  shadow  passed  over  the  marble  rotunda,  where  one  hundred 
and  fifty  persons  were  busy,"  says  the 
Chicago  Tribune's  account.  "The 
blimp,  a  veritable  ball  of  fire,  struck 
the  roof  of  the  bank  with  a  crash 
audible  throughout  the  loop  district." 
According  to  the  survivors: 

It  seemed  that  the  entire  bank  was 
on  fire.  Breaking  through  the  iron 
supports  holding  the  glass  overhead, 
the  fuselage  of  the  blimp,  with  two 
heavy  rotary  engines  and  several 
gasoline-tanks,  smashed  to  the  floor. 

Instantly  the  tanks  exploded,  scat- 
tering a  wave  of  flaming  gasoline  over 
the  workers  for  a  radius  of  fifty  feet. 
A  panic  ensued.  .  .  .  Men  and  girls 
with  clothing  flaming  fought  their 
way  through  the  exits.  ...  In  an 
instant  the  marble  rotunda  was 
cleared  except  for  the  dead,  whose 
bodies  w^ere  buried  under  the  flaming 
mass,  licked  to  a  white  heat  by  the 
gasoline  blaze,  and  the  dying,  who 
crawled  feebly  away  from  the  scorch- 
ing fire. 

The  intense  heat  made  rescue  work- 
impossible  until  after  the  fire  depart- 
ment arrived  on  a  four-eleven  alarm 

call.     It  was  thirty  minutes  before  the  bodies  under  the  craft's 
fuselage  could  be  dragged  out. 

Five  men  were  in  the  car  of  the  air-ship,  and  four  of  them 
succeeded  in  getting  clear  in  parachutes.  Only  two  survived. 
An  eye-witness  tells  the  story  of  the  struggles  of  passengers  and 
crew  to  get  away  from  the  doomed  ship: 

The  crew  and  passengers  evidently  knew  they  were  in  danger, 
because  with  the  first  flare  five  jumped  and  their  parachutes  began 
to  spread.  One  man  jumped,  but  evidently  became  tangled  in 
the  rigging,  because  he  fell  a  few  feet  and  then  hung,  head  down- 
ward, kicking  and  struggling. 

The  four  who  had  jumped  clear  in  their  parachutes  began  to 
drift  dowmvard.  The  big  bag  was  a  flaming  mass  by  this  time 
and  began  to  sag  in  the  middle. 

Suddenly  it  crumpled  and  swept  down  with  incredible  speed. 

Two  parachutes  rwere  overtaken  and  burned  in  the  passing 
"wash"  of  flame.  Their  human  burdens,  without  the  sustaining 
parachutes,  dropt  like  plummets. 

The  other  two  were  further  west  and  seemed  to  drift  west- 
ward as  they  came  down. 

As  the  blimp  passed,  one  parachute  caught  fire  and  the  man 
hanging  to  it  disappeared  to  the  other  side  of  the  Continental 
and  Commercial  Bank  Building. 

The  fourth  parachute,  as  the  flaming  balloon  went  by,  was 
singed  and  the  man  clinging  to  it  began  to  drop  faster.  His  in- 
creased speed  evidently  put  out  the  flame  on  his  parachute,  for  it 
was  not  burning  as  he  dropt  out  of  sight. 


Bui   one  parachute    thai   started  seemed    lo    gel    awa\     Safely. 

Iledropi  from  sight,  wiihoui  having  any  trouble  we  could  see. 

The  pilot  of  the  air-ship,  .J.  A.  Boet  trier,  was  one  of  the  two 
survivors  of  the  wreck,  lie  was  picked  up,  after  a  drop  of  1,200 
feel  during  Which  his  parachute  caught  lire  and  was  extinguished 
by  the  force  of  his  descent,  and  he  was  rushed  in  an  automobile 
to  police  headquarters,  where  he  gave  his  version  of  the  catas- 
trophe. The  pilot  showed  no  excitement  from  his  thrilling  leap, 
records  the  newspaper  reporter  who  was  on  hand  at  the  interview  , 
and  coolly  told  this  story  of  what  had  happened: 

We  were  at  least  1,200  feet  above  the  ground  when  T  first 
fell  the  heat  of  [he  flames.  Looking  back,  I  saw  shots  of  fire  on 
both  sides  of  the  rear  end  of  the  bag. 

I  watched  the  flames  for  a  couple  of  seconds  before  I  said 
anything  to  the  other  fellows.      Knowing  the  ship  was  finished, 

I  yelled,  "Over  the  top,  everybody!" 
As  I  yelled  I  felt  the  frame  buckle, 
but  by  this  time  they  were  beginning 
to  slide  over  the  sides.  I  think  J 
was  the  last. to  jump,  as  I  saw  all  the 
parachutes  in  the  air  when  I  was 
hanging  on  ready  to  drop.  I  saw 
one  of  the  parachutes  was  on  fire. 

I  must  have  had  about  a  fraction 
of  a  second  start  of  the  ship,  as  it 
passed  me  when  it  fell.  My  para- 
chute opened  perfectly. 

I  fell  about  seventy-five  feet  when 
it  spread  out.  I  began  to  drift  a  bit 
when  the  flaming  ship  fell  by  me. 

The  worst  sensation  I  experienced 
was  after  my  parachute  opened.  I 
began  sliding  down  rapidly,  and, 
looking  up,  I  saw  it  was  beginning 
to  burn.  In  an  instant  it  began  to 
whirl,  and  I  went  around  so  fast  I 
could  not  see  where  I  was  falling.  I 
kept  whirling  around  in  the  air  un- 
til I  lit, 

I  must  have  been  a  little  dazed 
when  I  landed,  as  I  didn't  know 
where  I  Avas  until  I  rolled  over  and 
discovered  I  was  looking  down  into 
a  street.  Realizing  I  had  fallen  on 
top  of  a  building,  I  began  to  look 
around.  Finding  a  fire-escape,  I  started  down.  It  must  have 
been  a  high  building,  as  it  seemed  a  long  way  down  the  ladders. 
I  started  toward  'the  lake  when  I  saw-  the  crowd  about  the 
building  where  the  ship  had  fallen.  I  was  starting  to  find  some 
of  the  other  fellows  when  the  detectives  picked  me  up. 

I  don't  know  how  the  fire  started.  It  is  possible  that  it 
caught  from  sparks  going  out  of  the  exhaust,  altho  the  open  ports 
of  the  exhaust  are  covered  with  a  hood,  and  I  never  heard  of  any 
of  these  makes  of  machines  catching  fire  that  way.  The  only 
other  way  it  could  have  started  was  from  the  static  in  the  air. 
We  were  unusually  high,  and  atmospheric  conditions  over  the 
lake  Were  not  very  good  when  we  started.  The  La  Rhone  rotary 
tractor  type  motor,  which  was  used  in  this  machine,  was  working 
perfectly  on  the  two  other  flights  we  made  after  dinner.  It  was 
running  well  when  I  discovered  the  fire,  altho  the  mixture  might 
have  been  a  little  too  lean.  I  have  never  seen  an  engine  of  this 
type  back-fire  through  the  hood  strong  enough  to  carry  sparks. 
It  was  hell  about  the  other  fellows.  I  guess  my  guardian 
angel  pulled  me  through.' 

Whether  the  accident  was  caused  by  defective  wireless,  a 
spark  from  the  big  rotary  engines,  or  static  electricity,  the 
moral  of  the  disaster,  as  seen  by  most  newspaper  editors,  is  that 
air-ships  in  their  present  state  of  development  should  not  be 
allowed  to  fly  OAer  cities.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  this  new  form 
of  disaster  that  shipwTeck  is  likely  to  be  quite  as  deadly  for  in- 
nocent bystanders — or  understanders — as  for  the  passengers  and 
crew.  We  now  have  to  watch  not  only  the  road  ahead,  but  the  sky 


A   GRAND   NEW    METHOD. 

— Williams  in  (he  Indianapolis  News 
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itself,  for  possible  dangers,  the  Duluth  Herald  reminds  us,  and 
moralizes  in  the  course  of  an  argument  for  proper  safeguards: 

Tims  with  new  inventions  come  new  horrors.  Modern 
achievements  >>l  science  are  deadly  in  their  speed  and  power. 
Before  the  day  of  railroad  trains  a  runaway  horse  was  the  most 
deadly  known  vehicular  occurrence.  But  when  the  discovery 
of  steam  brought  out  the  locomotive,  fatal  wrecks  commenced. 
Then  came  the  automobile  to  hurry  humans  about  and  to  take 
its  toll  of  human  lives.  And  now  the  air-ship.  Like  the  railroad 
train  and  the  automobile,  the  air-ship  is  not  satisfied  to  claim  a 
toll  anion";  its  passengers  only.  The  Chieago  horror  is  only  the 
beginning.  A  decade  hence  the  people  will  be  as  little  excited 
over  air-ship  accidents  as  we  are  to-day  over  a  motor-car  smash. 

When  man  first  came  upon  the  earth  about  all  he  had  to  fear 
were  wild  beasts.  Then  weapons  made  his  fellow  men  danger- 
ous; as  years  passed  by  came  the  railroad  and  the  motor-car. 
making  life  doubly  hazardous  on  earth.  But  the  sky  seemed 
to  offer  no  threats  except  the  deadly  lightning  of.  electrical 
storms. 

Both  the  Canadian  and  the  British  governments,  the  Pitts- 
burg Chronicle-Telegraph  points  out.  have  lately  promulgated 
regulations  for  civilian  flying.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  these 
laws,  which  seem  especially  applicable  to  American  conditions, 
are  given: 

Low  flying  is  prohibited  and  over  cities  flights  shall  be  at  such 
a  height  that  a  landing  can  be  made  outside  the  limits  if  a  descent 
is  imperative.  All  air-ships  carrying  passengers  must  start  from 
a  licensed  airdrome  and  the  craft  must  also  be  licensed  and  be 
inspected  before  starting.  The  public  safety  demands  at  least 
this  measure  of  protection.  Yesterday's  catastrophe.is  believed 
to  be  the  first  of  the  kind  on  record.  It  may  be  too  much  to 
hope  that  it  will  be  the  last,  but  certainly  the  danger  can  be 
greatly  minimized. 

Another  effective  way  to  minimize  such  dangers,  thinks  the 
Detroit  Free  Press,  is  to  employ  helium  gas  in  place  of  the  highly 
inflammable  hydrogen.  Helium,  thanks  to  American  inventions, 
can  now  be  manufactured  cheaply,  and  in  large  quantities.  It 
does  not  burn,  has  almost  the  lifting  power  of  pure  hydrogen, 
and  by  its  use  "the  greatest  hazard  to  the  flying  balloons  will 
be  removed."  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  in  an  editorial 
headed  "Where  Is  That  Helium  Gas?"  finds  in  the  Chicago 
disaster  an  indictment  of  the  governmental  air-policy,  as  well 
as  of  the  dangerous  hydrogen  now  used  in  all  lighter-than-air 
fliers.     According  to  The  Inquirer: 

The  dirigible  that  caught  fire  and  plunged  through  the  glass 
roof  of  an  Illinois  bank-building  was  of  private  ownership.  It 
was  constructed  by  the  Goodyear  rubber  people.  On  July  4, 
1912,  a  dirigible  built  by  the  same  firm  for  Vanniman,  who  had 
intended  to  start  across  the  ocean  from  Atlantic  City,  was  de- 
stroyed in  similar  manner.  Unquestionably  a  spark  reached 
the  inflammable  gas. 

Why  is  it  that  explosive  gas  is  continued  in  use?  If,  as  it  has 
been  announced,  the  United  States  Government  was  beginning 
to  turn  out  helium  in  quantities  when  the  armistice  was  signed. 
what  has  become  of  it?  If  helium  is  perfectly  safe — will  not 
burn  and  will  not  explode — it  is  singular  that  the  Government 
does  not  supply  its  own  dirigibles  with  it.  Once  in  official  use. 
private   use  would  quickly  follow. 

Before  our  entrance  into  the  war  Congress  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  take  the  slightest  interest  in  air-navigation.  With 
the  declaration  of  war  we  plunged  into  constructive  develop- 
ment of  airplane  and  dirigible.  With  the  armistice  everything 
stopt.  Now  we  are  falling  back  again  into  the  same  old  state 
of  somnolence.  Our  aviators  are  gone.  Our  air-service  is  re- 
stricted to  a  bare  skeleton.  And  the  safe  gas  for  dirigibles  and 
balloons  with  which  we  were  going  to  revolutionize  ballooning 
seems  to  have  been  abandoned. 

It  is  all  very  disheartening. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is  rather  less  downhearted,  suggest- 
ing that  "the  disaster  which  Chicago  has  just  suffered  furnishes 
in  its  long  lists  of  dead  and  wounded  irrefutable  proof  that  the 
whole  subject  of  air-navigation  must  be  taken  up  in  (-artiest  by 
the  authorities  under  competent  advice,  and  that  (lights  must  be 
subjected  to  wise  regulations  embodied  in  law." 

Reflections  like  these,  says  the  Rochester  Herald,  were  ex- 
presl  in  its  own  columns  "a  year  ago,  when  amateurs  in  govern- 
ment service  were  flying  here  and  there  over  cities  at  altitudes 


of  two  or  three  hundred  feet,  which  performances  brought  forth 
but  feeble  protests."     This  authority  continues: 

Common  sense  was  not  popular  at  the  time,  and  it  showed 
itself  in  cautious  form.  Lamentable  as  the  Chicago  disaster 
turned  out,  there  are  a  few  among  the  far-sighted  who  can  not 
view  it  with  regret,  for  it  was  needed  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  menace  which  unrestricted  air-navigation  holds  for  the  in- 
nocent bystander  whose  voice  is  unheeded. 


A  NEGRO  DELEGATE  WHO  MANAGED  TO 
REACH  THE  PEACE  CONFERENCE 

OF  THE  INNUMERABLE  DELEGATES,  ambassadors, 
representatives,  plenipotentiaries,  and  such  who  went 
to  Paris  to  watch  the  wheels  of  the  Peace  Conference  go 
round,  probably  not  one  went  through  such  strenuous  experi- 
ences in  getting  there  as  William  Monroe  Trotter.  Of  the 
eleven  delegates  chosen  to  appear  for  the  estimated  14,000,000 
negroes  in  the  United  States,  Trotter  was  the  only  one  who 
landed.  The  other  ten  applied  for  passports,  but  failed  to  re- 
ceive them,  and  so  stayed  at  home.  But  William  Monroe,  being 
made  of  sterner  stuff,  disguised  himself  as  a  cook,  and  crossed 
the  ocean  in  that  capacity  on  a  small  steamer.  He  did  not 
succeed  in  securing  an  audience  with  any  of  the  important  per- 
sonages meeting  in  solemn  conclave  to  establish  forevermore  the 
democracy  of  the  world,  the  brotherhood  of  man.  the  rights  of 
opprest  peoples  and  a  few  other  things,  but  he  did  send  them 
protests  against  the  denial  of  passports  to  American  negroes  and 
against  the  failure  to  insert  in  the  Peace  Treaty  a  clause  guar- 
anteeing them  life  and  liberty.  He  also  gave  out  sundry  stories 
to  the  Paris  papers,  among  others  one  setting  out  the  details  of 
a  lynching  in  the  South.  Upon  his  recent  return  to  Boston,  his 
home  city,  he  addrest  a  meeting  in  Tremont  Temple,  telling  of 
his  experiences,  of  which  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  furnishes 
the  following  account: 

Mr.  Trotter  took  the  money  raised  for  his  trip  to  Paris,  after 
having  arranged  his  own  affairs,  and  went  to  a  seaport  city, 
disguised,  where  he  tried  to  obtain  passage  without  a  passport. 
This  means  failed,  but  to  avoid  violating  any  laws,  he  obtained 
a  seaman's  passport.  He  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting 
a  job  on  a  ship,  but  after  a  course  in  cooking  in  a  lodging-house 
he  gained,  through  his  persistence,  the  sympathy  of  a  negro 
cook  on  a  small  steamship  and  was  signed  as  second  cook.  The 
job  hunt  took  six  weeks. 

On  reaching  Havre,  the  ship  did  not  dock  for  several  days, 
but  at  last  the  opportunity  came  to  go  ashore.  Mr.  Trotter 
found  that  all  members  of  the  crew  were  prohibited  from  land- 
ing, but  got  a  chance  to, go  on  the  wharf  to  mail  a  letter  written 
by  the  cook.  Then,  altho  he  was  in  his  working  clothes,  he 
continued  into  Havre,  and  found  that  no  train  was  available  till 
morning.  He  had  been  obliged  to  leave  all  his  belongings  on 
shipboard,  but  had  a  small  sum  of  money  with  him.  He  boarded 
an  early  morning  train  to  Paris,  where  he  learned  that  the  peace 
terms  had  just  been  handed  Germany.  He  also  found  at  about 
this  time  that  the  State  Department  had  ruled  against  granting 
any  passports  to  American  negroes,  and  considered  his  course 
thereby  justified. 

"The  next  day,"  said  Mr.  Trotter.  "I  began  my  work  of 
letting  the  world  know  that  the  negro  race  wants  full  liberty 
and  equality  of  rights,  as  the  fruit  of  the  world-war.  he 
Journal  des  Debats,  L'Intransigeant,  and  Le  Petit  Journal  used  the 
communications  I  sent  them.  I  sent  copies  of  the  protest  to 
every  peace  delegate  and  received  sympathetic  acknowledgments 
from  many  of  them. 

"The  Jews  have  received  everything  they  asked  from  the 
Peace  Conference.  But  here,  in  the  United  States,  is  an  ethnical 
minority  denied  equal  rights,  and  we  are  asking  that  we  be 
accorded  only  what  every  one  else  has.  After  the  Memorial 
day  speech  of  President  Wilson,  1  prepared  a  statement  recall- 
ing that  many  of  the  American  troops  were  negroes,  and.  in  view 
of  a  lynching  which  had  just  occurred  in  Missouri,  demanding 
that  in  justice  to  them  he  ask  Congress  for  a  Federal  law  against 
lynching.  This  statement  was  widely  published  in  the  French 
press  and  was  cabled  to  this  country   by  the  Associated  Press. 

"The  colored  soldiers  in  France  charged  that  they  had  been 
discriminated  against  in  France.  Leave  was  regulated  by  the 
color  line,  and  negro  troops  were  restricted  from  visiting  large 
cities,  certain  streets,  and  certain  cafes.  The  white  soldiers 
spread  damaging  stories  about  the  colored  men,  in  order  to  make 
the  French  people  fear  them.  All  menial  tasks  were  shouldered 
upon  colored  soldiers.      1  prepared  a  protest  to  President  Wilson 
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For  Sunday  Afternoon  at  Home 
the  Gulbransen  Plays  the  Hymns 


WHEN  you  gather  'round  on  Sun- 
day afternoon  or  any  other  time 
—  and    hymns    are   in   order,  the 
Gulbransen    is    always    ready  to  furnish 
the  music. 

All  the  well-known  hymns  in  universal 
use  are  now  available  in  player-rolls. 
Some  with  the  words  on  the  roll.  Here 
is  a  partial  list: 


Standard  Hymns 

Abide  With  Me 

I  Need  Thee  Every  Hour   • 

Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul 

Lead  Kindly  Light 

Nearer  My  God  to  Thee 

Onward,  Christian  Soldiers 

Rock  of  Ages 

Ave  Maria 

Come  All  Ye  Faithful 

Holy,  Holy,  Holy 


Christian  Science  Hymns 

Shepherd  Show  Me  How  to  Go 
Saw  Ye  My  Savior 
Day  By  Day  the  Manna  Fell 
A  Glorious  Day  Is  Dawning 

Billy  Sunday  Hymns 

Brighten  the  Corner  Where  You  Are 
De  Brewer's  Big  Hosses 
If  Your  Heart  Keeps  Right 
Keep  On  Singing  . 


The  Gulbransen  transposes  the  music 
into  any  key  so  that  all  may  sing  without 
straining  the  voice,  and  it  can  be  played 
as  slowly  as  desired.  No  knowledge  of 
music  is  required  to  play  the  Gulbransen. 
Neither  does  it  require  effort. 


The  pedals  operate  so  gently  that  a 
tiny  baby  once  crept  up  to  the  Gulbran- 
sen and  played  it  as  shown  in  picture 
below,  which  gave  us  the  idea  for  our 
trade  mark. 

Elderly  people  take  a  keen  delight  in 
this  ease  of  operation,  and  in  the  simplic- 
ity which  makes  the  playing  with  expres- 
sion so  natural  to  you  at  the  Gulbransen. 

The  moment  your  feet  touch  the  Gul- 
bransen pedals  you  know  you  are  play- 
ing a  better  player-piano  than  any  you 
ever  tried  before.  The  Gulbransen  is  so 
Easy  to  Play. 

Look  up  our  dealer  and  try  the  Gul- 
bransen yourself.  Try  some  of  the  good 
old  hymns.  The  dealer  has  them.  You 
can  locate  him  by  the  Baby  at  the  Pedals 
in  his  window  and  newspaper* advertis- 
ing.    Or  write  us  for  his  address.. 

GULBRANSEN- DICKINSON    CO. 
3232  West  Chicago  Avenue,  Chicago 

{Pronounced  Gul-BRA  N-sen) 


NATIONALLY  PRICED 

Three  models,  all  playable  by 
hand  or  by  roll,  sold  at  the  same 
prices  to  everybody,  everywhere 
in  the  U.  S.,  freight  and  war  tax 
paid.  Price  branded  in  the  back 
of  each  instrument  at  the  factory: 

White  House  Model  $675 
Country  Seat  Model  585 
Suburban  Model  495 


Gulbransen  Trade  Mark. 


pTULB  R  AN  S  EN 

VJ  Player-Piano 
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1EOLA  LUGEY  has  sung  to 
J  front  rows  adorned  by 
Broadway's  blase  first-nighters. 
She  has  trilled  to  balconies 
packed  with  explosive  gallery 
gods.  But  the  most  difficult  audi- 
ence she  has  ever  confronted 
is  shown  in  this  photograph. 

It  is  the  official  tone-test  of  her  new- 
est RE-CREATION  —  made  in  the 
Edison  Recording  Studios,  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 

The  musical  comedy  star  stood  next 
to  the  New  Edison.  Fourteen  pairs  of 
musically-cultured  ears  listened  for  any 
difference  while  Miss  Lucey  compared 
her  silvery  voice  with  the  New  Edison's 


RE-CREATION  of  her  voice.  The 
RE-CREATION  flowed  forth  with 
every  touch  of  art  and  every  physical 
quality  of  the  singer's  voice.  Miss 
Lucey's  voice  and  its  RE-CREATION 
were  without  a  shade  of  difference. 
The  judges  pronounced  the  RE- 
CREATION  ''official." 

Study  tnis  picture  —  think  what  it 
means.  If  a  record  is  truly  the  voice 
of  a  singer,  it  should  pass  this  test, 
shouldn't  it?  That  is  why  Mr.  Edison 
insists  on  such  comparison. 

Broadway's  song-hits  and  opera  s 
classics,  when  RE-CREATED  by  the 
New  Edison,  thrill  you  as  deeply  as 
they  do  when  heard  in  the  theatre  or 
opera  house 


Sfe.NEW  EDISON 

Vhe  Phonoarabh  with  a  Soul 

Our  new  de  luxe  catalog,  a  complimentary  copy 
of  the  magazine," Along  Broadway,"  and  the  hook- 
let,  "What  the  Critics  Say,"  will  he  sent  you  from 
the  Edison  Lahoratories  upon  request.  Write  to 
Thomas   A.  Kdison,  Inc.,  Orange,    N.  J. 
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in  behalf  of  the  colored  soldiers,  which  was 
also  widely  printed  in  France.  I  also  gave 
to  the  French  press  the  facts  about  a 
particularly    atrocious    lynching    in    the 

South. 

"  I  was  unable  to  obtain  an  audience 
with  President  Wilson  or  Premier  Cle- 
menoeau.  On  the  day  that  the  Germans 
Bigned  t  ho  Peace  Treaty  I  felt  that  my 
work  had  been  completed,  and  on  Julj  1 
1  sent  to  Sir  Eric  Drummond,  of  the  sec- 
retariat of  the  League  of  Nations,  suggos- 
tions  for  amendment  of  the  Covenant  in 
the  interest  of  American  negroes.  1  then 
returned  to  America  as  a  passenger." 


THREE  PRIZE  FISH-STORIES-  RELATED 
IN  RIME 


THE  season  for  fish-stories  has  been 
wide  open  for  some  time,  and  some 
yarns  quite  out  of  the  ordinary  have  been 
produced:  but  is  there  a  teller  of  large 
tales  of  monsters  "almost"  captured  in 
mountain  lake  or  open  sea  who  would  not 
quail  before  the  scornful  demand  of 
Jonah:  "Has  any  of  you  been  bait?" 
Here  is  a  case  where  the  man  who  tells 
the  last  story,  it  appears,  hasn't  the  best 
chance.  The  biggest,  brightest  aud  best 
fish-narratives  have  been  told  long  ago, 
and  the  most  imaginative  yarusters  of 
to-day  art*  but  degenerate  sons  of  noble 
sires.  Something-  like  that  is  the  moral  of 
Mr.  Don  ^Marquis,  who  is  forced. to 
delve  into  history  to  find  fish-stories 
worthy  of  ornamenting  his  column  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Sun. 

In  Heaven,  which  all  good  fisherman 
reach  at  last,  Mr.  Marquis  sets  the  scene 
for  his  super-fish-yarns.  If  it  is  objected 
that  his  characters  show  characteristics, 
including  a  possible  tendency  toward 
mendacity,  not  suitable  for  inhabitants 
of  Heaven,  James  Russell  Lowell's  apology 
for  Robert  Burns  may  be  quoted  as  a 
poetical  precedent.  As  Lowell's  poem 
goes,  the  immortal  Bobbie  was  held  up  at 
Heaven's  gate  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
looked  too  often  on  red  liquor.  Noah 
hereupon,  we  are  informed,  showed  such 
signs  of  uneasiness  that  Bobbie  was  per- 
mitted to  enter  lest  an  investigation  into 
the  past  actions  of  the  Heavenly  inhabi- 
tants might  depopulate  the  place.  In 
deference  to  our  changed  standards  in 
the  matter  of  prohibition,  perhaps,  Mr. 
Marquis  takes  no  account  of  Noah's 
reputed  bibulous  habits,  but  only  pic- 
tures him  as  chewing  tobacco.  He  is 
permitted  to  open  the  debate  of  which 
Jonah  caps  the  climax.  As  Mr.  Marquis's 
version  goes: 

Noah  an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Mariners,   travelers,   magazines  of  myth, 
Scttin'   up  in  Heaven,  chewin'  and  a-chawin', 
Eatin'   their  terbaccy,   talkin'  and  a-ja\vin'; 
Sett  in'  by  a  crick,  spittin'  in  the  worter, 
Talkin   tall  an   tactless,  as  saints  hadn't  orter, 
I.ollin'  in  the  shade,  baitin'  hooks  and  anglin', 
occasionally  friendly,  occasionally  wranglin'. 
— Xoah  took  his  halo  from  his  old  bald  head 
An'  swatted  of  a  hoppergrass  an'  knocked  it  dead. 
An'  he  baited  of  his  hook,  an'  he  spoke  an'  said: 
"  When  I  was  the  Skipper  of  the  tight  leetle  Ark 
1   useter  fish  fer  porpus.  uster  fish  fer  shark, 
Often  I  have  ketched  in  a  single  hour  on  Monday 


Sharks  enough  to  feed  'he  tambly  till  Hundaj 

To  feed  all  the  sarpints,  t  hi-  tigers  an'  donkey-, 
To  feed  all  the  zebras,  I  he  insects  an'  nionUc.\s, 
To  feed  alt  the  \arniinls,  l)i  ars  an'  gorillars, 
To  Iced  all  the  camels,  eats  an'  armadillcrs 
To  gi\  e  all  I  he  pelicans  stews  for  t  heir  gizzards, 
To  feed  all  t  lie  ow  Is  an'  catamounts  an'  lizards. 
To    feed    all    the    humans,    their    babies    an'    their 

misses, 
To  feed  all  the  homf  dawgs  an'  hippopotamuses. 
To  feed   all   the  ovens,   feed   all   the  asses, 
Vfcd  all  the  bison  an'  leetle  hopper-grasses 
Always  I   ketched,  in  half  a  hour  on   Mouda\ 
All  t  hat  t  he  fambl.v  could  gormandize  I  ill  Sunday  I" 
— Jonah  took  his  harp,  to  strum  aud  to  string  her. 
An'   Cap'n  John   Smith   (celled   his  nose   with   his 

linger. 
Cap'n  John   Smith,   Ik;  hemmed  some  an'    hawed 

sOmc. 
An'   he  bit    oil'  a  chaw,  an'  he  chewed  souk;  and 

chawed  some; — 
"When  I  was  to  China,  when  I  was  to  Guinea, 
When   I    was  to  Java,  an'  also  in   Vcrginncy, 
1  leached  all  the  natives  how  to  be  ambitious, 
I  learned  'em  my  trick  of  ketchln'  devilfishes. 
I've  lit  ten  tigers,  I've  lit  ten  bears, 
I  have  lillen  sarpints  an'  wolves  in  their  lairs. 
I   have  lit   with  wild  men  an'  hippopotamusses, 
But    the    periloustest    varmints     is     the     bloody 

octopusses! 
I'd  rub  my  forehead  with  phosphorescent   light 
An'   plunge  into   the  ocean   an'   seek    'em  out   at 

night! 
I  ketched  'em  in  grottoes,  1  ketched  'cm  in  caves, 
1  used  fer  to  strangle  'em  underneath  the  waves! 
When  they  seen   the  bright  light    blazin'   on  my 

forehead 
They  used  fer  to  rush  at  me,  scrcamin'  something 

horrid! 
Tentacles   wavin',   teeth  white   an'   gnashin', 
llollerin'   an'  bellerin',  wallerin'  an'  splashin'l 
1  useter  grab  'em.  as  they  rushed  from  their  grots, 
Ketch  all  their  legs  an'  tie  'em  into  knots!" 
— Xoah  looked  at  Jonah,  an'  said -not  a  word, 
But  if  winks  made  noises,  a  wink  had  been  heard. 
Jonah  took  the  hook  from  a  mudcat's  middle 
An'   strummed   on   the  strings  of  his   hallalujah 

fiddle; 
Jonah  give  his  whiskers  a  backhand  wipe 
An'  cut  some  plug  terbaccer  an'  crammed  it  in 

his  pipe! 
— (Noah  an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Fishermen  an'  travellers,  narreratin'  myth, 
Settin'   up  in  Heaven  all  eternity, 
Fishin'  in  the  shade,  contended  as  could  be! 
Spittin'  their  terbaccer  in  the  little  shaded  creek, 
Stoppin'   of  their  yarns  fer  ter  hear  the  ripples 

speak ! 
I  hope  for  Heaven,  when  I  think  of  this — 
You  folks  bound  hellward,   a  lot  of  fun  you'll 

miss!) 
Jonah,  he  decapitates  that  mudcat's  head, 
An'  gets  his  pipe  ter  drawin';  an'  this  is  what  lie 

said : 
"Excuse  me  ef  your  stories  don't  excite  me  much! 
Excuse  me  ef  I  seldom  agitate  fer  such! 
Yua  think  yer  fishermen!     I  won't  argue  none! 
I  won't  even  tell  yer  the  half  o'  what  I  done! 
You  has  careers  dangerous  an'  checkered! 
All  as  I  will  say  is:  Go  and  read  my  record! 
You  think  yer  fishermen!     You  think  yer  great! 
All  I  asks  is  this:     Has  one  of  ye  been  bait'.' 
Cap'n  Xoah,  Cap'n  John,  I  heerd  when  ye  hollered ; 
What   I   asks  is  this:      Has  one  of  ye  been  swal- 

lered? 
It's  mighty  purty  fishin'  with  little  rods  an'  reels. 
It's  mighty  easy  fishin'  with  little  rods  an'  creels. 
It's  mighty  pleasant  ketchin  mudcats  fer  yer  din- 
ners. 
But  this  here  is  my  challenge  for  saints  an'   fer 

sinners, 
Which  one  of  ye  has  vyaged  in  a  varmint's  inners? 
When  I  seen  a  big  fish,  tough  as  Methooslum, 
1  used  for  to  dive  into  his  oozly-goozlum ! 
When    I   seen    the   strong   fish,    wallopin'   like   a 

lummicks, 
I  useter  toiler  'em  dive  into  their  stummicks! 
I  could  v'yage  an'  steer  'em,  I  could  understand 

'em, 
I  useter  navigate  'em,  1  useter  land  'em! 
Don't  you  pester  me  with  any  more  narration! 
Go  git  famous!      Git  a  reputation!" 
— Cap'n  John  he  grinned,  his  hat  brim  beneath, 
Clicked  his  tongue  of  silver  on  his  golden  teeth; 
Xoah  an'  Jonah  an'  Cap'n  John  Smith, 
Strummin'    golden   harps,    narreratin'    myth! 
Settin'  by  the  shallows  forever  an'  forever, 
Swappin'  yarns  an'  fishin'  in  a  little  river! 


Why  Edgeworth 
Costs  More 


Von   arc  entitled    lo   know    wh\    your  little 

blue  can  of  Edgeworth  costs  you  more  before 
the  War  lo  cents,  now   K>  cents. 

-Many  smokers  have  ;i    quaint    notion   thai 

pipe  tobacco  is  a  raw  material  we  makers  buy 

in    bales,   pack    into    tin    boxes,   and   pass    on 

quickly  at  a  good  round  profit. 

Would  il   were  so. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Edgeworth  has  to  be 
stored,  dried,  stemmed,  packed  and  shipped. 
We  have  to  carry  and  treat  it  for  two  full 
years  before  it  is  ready  and  you  can  pack  it 
into  the  bowl  of  your  pipe  and  settle  back  for 
a  good,  fragrant  smoke. 

If  it  weren't  for  much  expert  handling  and 
treatment,  it  would  leave  us  a  good  margin  for 
profits,  but — it  wouldn't  be  Edgeworth.  Edge- 
worth  must  give  you  a  genial,  mellow  smoke, 
so  we  have  to  stand  for  a  couple  of  prettj 
heavy  shrinkages.  Perfectly  good  leaf  shrinks 
30  per  cent     from   the 

stems  we  remove  alone 
before  we're  ready  to  call 
it  Edgeworth,  then 
tin  re's  a  further  shrink- 
age from  excess  moisture 
carefully  dried  out. 

A  pipe  tobacco  two 
years  en  route  to  you 
from  plant  to  pipe  cer- 
tainly eats  into 
money.  There  are 
freight  charges 
and  carrying 
charges,  neither 
exactly  lenient  in 
these  times;  there 
are  labor  charges— 
you  know  ho w 
much  more  labor 
costs  at  every  step; 
and  getting  down 
merely  to  packing  materials — why,  waxed 
paper  linings  are  up  100  per  cent,  and  tin 
boxes  70  per  cent. 

Some  leaf  tobacco  sold  last  year  for  more 
than  three  times  ordinary  prices.  We  bought 
every  time  prices  dropped.  Yet  our  leaf  to- 
bacco cost  us  on  an  average  between  two  and 
three  times  former  prices. 

And  then  there's  the  additional  tax,  1-8  in- 
stead of  8  cents  per  pound,  up  125  per  cent. 
With  advances  from  25  to  150  per  cent  on 
raw  material,  taxes,  linings,  containers,  labor, 
cartons,  cases,  freight,  and  other  factors,  you 
probably  wonder  how  we  can  sell  you  Edge- 
worth  for  16  cents. 

We  couldn't,  but  for  leaf  tobacco  bought 
previous  to  last  year  which  scaled  down  costs. 

We  could  have  sold  that  leaf  from  storage  at 
a  handsome  profit,  but  we're  selling  Edge- 
worth,  not  raw  material. 

Prices  appear  likely  to  go  higher  rather  than 
lower.  But  when  they  do  drop,  watch  us  drop 
our  prices.  The  one  thing  we  haven't^  and 
shan't  allow  to  drop  is  the  quality  of  Edge- 
worth.    That's  going  to  stay  put. 

If  you  are  not  an  Edgeworth  smoker  and 
you  appreciate  a  real,  first  quality  smoke,  we'd 
like  to  have  you  pass  judgment  on  our  samples. 
A  post-card  bearing  your  name  and  that  of 
the  dealer  usually  supplying  your  smoking 
needs  will  procure  generous  samples  of  both 
Edgeworth  Plug  Slice  and  Edgeworth  Ready- 
Rubbed  without  charge. 

~  For  the  free  samples,  address  Larus  & 
Brother  Company,  5  South  21st  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

To  Retail  Tobacco  Alerchanls :  —  If  your 
jobber  cannot  supplv  you  with  Edgeworth, 
Larus  &  Brother  Company  will  gladly  send 
you  prepaid  by  parcel  post  a  one-  or  two- 
dozen  carton  of  any  size  of  Plug  Slice  or 
Ready-Rubbed  for  the  same  price  you  would 
pay  your  jobber. 
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Adding  Accuracy —  Cutting  Waste 

Forty  years  ago  Butler  Brothers  pioneered  in  a  new  kind  of  merchandising. 

Instead  of  hiring  salesmen  to  sell  to  the  wholesale  trade  they  mailed  catalogs. 
To  every  customer  they  quoted  the  same  prices  and  showed  the  same  "goods." 

They  were  convinced  that  it  was  such  an  easy,  economical  and  efficient 
method  of  selling  that  it  must  succeed,  and  the  balance  sheet  today  is  an 
answer  to  doubters. 

For  the  same  reasons  that  have  ruled  all  through  the  conduct  of  this  great 
business,  the  Burroughs  Calculator  was  selected  to  figure  invoices,  to  catch 
overcharges  and  undercharges,  to  calculate  discounts,  and  to  do  other 
monotonous  but  necessary  figure  work. 


It  handles  all  these  tasks  and  a  host  of 
others  easily  and  quickly,  and  almost  any 
girl  can  be  speedily  trained  to  do  the  work 
and  get  the  right  answer  every  time. 

In  the  statistical  department  of  Butler 
Brothers'  Jersey  City  house,  for  instance, 
Burroughs  Calculators  are  used  to  get  total 
sales  by  departments  and  states,  average 
amounts  of  orders,  to  keep  track  of  out- 
standing sales,  money  not  collected  and  to 
figure  percentage  of  profit  and  loss  by  the 
month. 

In  the  Export  Department  and  in  the 
Merchandise  Department,   Burroughs  Ma- 


chines with  girl  operators  do  figure  work  in 
a  quarter  of  the  time  that  would  be  required 
for  the  less  accurate  mental  method. 

Butler  Brothers  is  representative  of 
hundreds  of  other  businesses  where  cal- 
culating is  one  of  the  major  figure  problems 
underlying  the  whole  business  structure. 

Their  use,  in  the  Jersey  City  branch  of  75 
Burroughs  Machines  and  the  use  of  many 
of  the  same  machines  in  other  branches, 
shows  how  highly  they  value  their  light- 
ness, portability,  easy  operation,  speed  and 
convenience. 


The  A  B  C  of  Business 

Burroughs  Machines  fall  broadly  into 
three  groups,  Adding,  Bookkeeping  and 
Calculating,  with  models  adapted  to  every 
kind  and  size  of  business.  Priced  as  low 
as  $125. 

Consult  your  telephone  book  or  ask  your 
banker  (who  doubtless  uses  Burroughs 
Machines  himself)  for  the  address  of  the 
nearest  of  the  2J3  offices  maintained  by 
the  Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Company 
in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
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THE  MAN  WHO  MADE  AMERICA  DRY"  TELLS  WHY.  AND  HOW 


IWYBODY  ASKS  who  killed  that  former  cook  of  the 
ilk,  Dcmou  Hum,  the  "liquor  interests"  will  reply  that 
Anderson  did  it;  '"and  the  liquor  interests,"  remarks  the 
editorial  authority  who  credits  them  with  the  above  high  opinion 
of  Mr.  Anderson's  prowess,  "ought  to  know."  "Prohibition 
Anderson"  they  call  him,  and  "that  roughneck  Anderson,"  hut 
•lis  full  name  and  title  runs  William  H.  Anderson,  New  York 
State  Superintendent  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  Me  took  up 
his  fight  against  the  liquor  traffic  for  the  same  reason,  as  lie  says, 
that  "a  man  goes  into  the  gospel  ministry";  he  felt  a  "direct 
and  imperative  call."  His  method-,  we  are  told,  were  as  "slam- 
bang"  and  vigorous  as  the  methods  of  the  organizations  he  was 
called  upon  to  fight;  he  "fought  Satan,"  lie  himself  says,  "with 
his  own  fire."  Now  that  his  work  has  shown  such  remarkable 
results  in  this  country,  he  has  joined  an  organization  which  plans 

to  make  the  whole  world  dry,  and  has  already       

sent  an  advance  guard  into  Europe.  "Ameri- 
can money,  American  'observers,'  American 
method-,  are  to  he  introduced  .  .  .  wherever 
alcohol  is  sold,"  comments  The  Forum  (New 
York1,  whose  July  number  contains  a  dra- 
matic series  of  glimpses  into  the  character  of 
this  modern  "Puritan,"  who  would  "force 
upon  men  that  which  is  good  for  them,  as 
the  early  zealots  forced  the  Christian  creed 
upon  benighted  pagans."  The  man  him- 
self i-  described  as  "six  feet  tall,  black- 
haired,  big-chested,  and  forty-five."  His  eyes 
are  brown,  "his  mouth  is  small,"  and 
"what  men  want  does  not  interest  him," 
since  they  are  too  "weak,"  according  to  Mr. 
Anderson  as  interpreted  by  his  Forum  critic, 
to  understand  and  choose  what  is  good  for 
them.  Partly  to  counteract  numerous  wild 
rumors  as  to  the  prohibition  leader's  personal 
experiences  and  beliefs,  The  Forum  submitted 
to  him  a  list  of  questions.  The  question, 
and  his  very  complete  answers,  begin  in  this 
way: 


"Was  there  any  personal  thing,  any 
tragedy  that  drink  brought  home  to  you 
personally  that  made  you  take  up  the  fight 
for  prohibition?" 

''Nothing  that  I  can  think  of — it  has  not 
struck    my    family    in    any    way.       I    have 
simply    had    the    same   experience    that  the 
average  citizen  has  had   who  keeps  his  eyes  open  and  sees  his 
friends  stricken." 

"Did  you  ever  study  to  be  a  minister'.'" 

"]  have  had  a  good  many  friends  who,  for  many  years,  in- 
sisted that  I  ought  to  go  into  the  ministry.  I  was  fairly  active 
in  religious  work,  Sunday-school  and  Epworth  League,  but  had 
no  call  to  the  ministry  in  the  way  in  which  that  term  is  usually 
employed." 

"Is  it  true  that  you  had  a  call  to  tight  for  prohibition — a  call 
from  God?" 

"I  never  had  a  call  to  prohibition  work  until  1  heard  of  the 
Anti-Saloon  League,  in  1891.  The  impression  it  made  on  my 
mind  was,  'That  thing  will  kill  the  liquor  traffic'  Some  months 
after  I  heard  of  the  A.  S.  L.  there  came  to  me  suddenly,  with- 
out any  connection  with  anything  except  (he  possible  sub- 
conscious impressions,  a  definite  hunch,  as  clear-cut  as  1  ho 
somebody  had  uttered  the  words  in  my  ear,  'Some  day  that 
will  be  your  work!'  A  number  of  months  after  I  was  asked  to 
become  attorney  for  the  A.  S.  L.  of  Illinois,  which  I  have  just, 
recently  visited.      The  proposition   did   not   appeal   to  me,  and  1 

dismissed  it.     In   the  fall  of  L899  the  proposition  was  repeated 

without    any    suggestion    or   solicitation    on    my    part,    and    that 

resulted  in  investigations  and  negotiations  hading  to  my  begin- 
ning work  January  1,  1900." 
"Why  did  the  Protestanl  churches  support  prohibition?" 
"The  churches   took  up  the  prohibition   tight    because  they 

consider   that    the  liquor  traffic   was  an    irreconcilable  enemy  of 

spirituality.     They  saw  that  drunkenness,  which  is  merely  the 
advanced  stage  of  moderate  drinking,  was  incompatible  with 


spiritual  life.     They  were  also  actuated  by  utterance-  of  women 
and  children." 

"Did  the  Church  think  that  light  wine  ami  beer  affected  a 
man's  religion?  " 

"They  consid<  red:  First,  that  it  is  wrong  for  a  man  to  drink 
alcoholic  liquor  a-  a  beverage,  because  he  thereby  defiles  bis 
body  as  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  They  consider  it  wrony; 
for  a  man  to  sell  liquor,  and  thus  make  a  profit  out  of  the  weak- 
nesses of  his  fellow  men.  It  has  been  with  the  churches  very 
largely  a  moral  issue." 

"Or  did  drink  reduce  the  revenues  of  the  churches?" 
"No — neither  the  loss  of  church  revenue  nor  the  economic 
waste  was  a  prominent  factor  so  far  as  the  churches  are  con- 
cerned. While  the  economic  element  has,  of  late  years,  been  a 
large  factor,  it  was  the  churches  operating  upon  a  moral  basis 
which  forced  the  issue  upon  the  attention  of  the  public,  until  a 
host  of  men  not  particularly  interested  in  the  moral  consider- 
ation began  to  investigate  the  question  on  a  purely  selfish  basis." 

"Why  did  the  Catholic  Church  oppose 
prohibition?" 

"The  Catholic  Church,  as  a  church,  does 
not  oppose  prohibition.  It  is  neither  fair 
nor  truthful  to  say  that  the  Catholic  Church 
of  America  is  against  prohibition.  The 
Council  of  Baltimore  in  1884  most  strongly 
decried  the  evils  of  liquor-drinking,  and  all 
liquor-selling,  and  the  logic  of  the  utterances 
of  this  Council,  which  is  representative  of 
American  Catholicity,  if  anything  can  be, 
leads  irresistibly  to  prohibition,  and  many 
prominent  clergymen  and  laymen  of  the 
Catholic  ( 'hurch  are  strongly  in  favor  of 
prohibition.  Many  ( 'atholic  priests  have 
risked  even  their  lives  in  behalf  of  it,  and 
there  is  a  large  and  growing  element  that 
sincerely  deplores  the  utterances  of  promi- 
nent Catholics  that  seem  to  commit  the 
Church  to  the  liquor  traffic." 

The  frequent  charge  that  the  Anti-Saloon 
League,  or  its  agents,  "coerced"  candidates 
for  office  may  be  answered,  according  to  Air. 
Anderson,  "both  Yes  and  No."  While  "the 
proposition  that  the  few  workers  connected 
with  the  A.  S.  L.  have  coerced  legislative 
bodies  is  most  absurd  rot,"  there  is  a  sense  in 
which  something  like  that  happened,  as  he 
explains: 


THERE   IS   NO    SUCH   THING 
AS  PERSONAL  LIBERTY." 


At  least   there   is  not  unless  a  man 
fives  in  a  wilderness,  says  Mr.  Ander- 
son, of  the  Anti-Saloon  League. 


"The  proposition  that  a  majority  of  the 
citizenship,  operating  through  the  Anti- 
Saloon  League,  have  insisted  that  legislative 
b.idies  be  responsive  to  majority  sentiment, 
is  absolutely  true.  The  liquor  traffic,  in  year- 
past,  like  the  Central  Powers  in  the  recent  war.  had  a  compact 
organization  and  inside  lines  of  communication  and  funds,  and 
the  moral  element  was  scattered.  The  Anti-Saloon  League  has 
simply  taken  the  liquor  methods  and  deodorized  and  disinfected 
them  and  turned  them  back  on  the  liquor  traffic. 

"The  people  have  a  right  to  know  where  their  representatives 
stand  on  important  questions,"  he  replies,  in  answer  to  another 
question: 

"The  Anti-Saloon  League  is  an  agency  for  turning  on  the 
light.  We  are  not  responsible  for  what  the  light  discloses.  If 
a  man's  district  is  in  favor  of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  more  the 
Anti-Saloon  League  advertises  the  fact  that  he  acted  in  favor 
of  the  liquor  traffic,  the  more  that  will  help  the  man  who  really 
represented  liquor  constituents.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  man 
was  lying  about  it,  and  his  district  was  really  for  prohibition,  and 
he  stood  with  the  liquor  traffic,  he  has  no  right  to  complain  that 
(he  League  gives  the  people  the  facts.  The  Anti-Saloon  League 
goes  to  the  peoples  of  the  various  districts  and  says,  in  effect: 
'Here  is  the  record  of  your  man.  He  voted  this  way;  did  he 
represent  you?  If  he  did.  he  is  a  good  man.  send  him  back. 
If  he  did  not,  then  you  had  better  gel  somebody  that  will." 

Turning  toward  what  has  probably  been  the  sorest  point,  by 
and  large,  with  the  opponents  of  prohibition,  the  Anti-Saloon 
League  leader  caps  some  pointed  questions  with  equally  pointed 

answers.      The  argument  runs: 

"Have  ymi   nf  your  associates  any   right    to  interfere   with 
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(We'll  (jack  up  our  repair 
work,  on  your  Battery 

with  our  personal 
8"Months  Guaranty 


/. 


-Hiafs  ^hat  USL  mon 
oVory^horo   say 


ATTERIES 

Sizes  for 
All  Cars 


Sr^t^on 


Service  Stations  carry  a  complete  stock  of  parts  to  repair  any 
make  of  battery.    They  guarantee  their  repairs  on  an  8-months* 

adjustment-basis.     If   something    happens    that    the    repair    doesn't 

make  good,  our  USL  men  will. 

But  USL  men  sell  only  the  USL  "Dry-Charged"  Battery  and 
that  on  a  1  5-months'  adjustment-plan.  "Dry-Charged* '  means  that 
we  deliver  to  you  a  battery  with  no  part  of  its  energy  used;  no  part 
of  its  life  missing. 

USL  "Dry-Charged"  Batteries  are  assembled,  charged  and  given  an  operating  test  at  the 
USL  Factory.  The  electrolyte  is  drawn  off,  the  battery  thoroughly  washed  inside,  then  sealed 
air-tight  and  remains  in  that  condition  until  you  buy  it. 

Then  the  USL  Service  Station  unseals  the  caps,  refills  the  cells  with  electrolyte  and 
gives  the  battery  a  couple  of  hours'  freshening  charge.     It  is  then  ready  for  your  car. 

While  awaiting  purchase,  it  remains  idle,  doing  no  n>or£,  losing  no  strength,  so  when  you  buy 
it  you  obtain  not  only  a  new  battery,  but  one  containing  all  the  years  of  life  USL  originally 
built  into  it. 

So  when  you  think  of  storage-batteries  remember  two  things:  USL  Service  Stations  sell 
USL  Batteries  on  a  / 5-months'  guaranteed  adjustment-plan  and  they  repair  any  mal^e  of  battery 
on  an  8-months'  adjustment-basis. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 


Cpcr  Our50-cent  Datlerj  Bcok  thai  answers  every  battery  question. 
*  I*.*-"!-!  It's  a  book  you  can't  afford  to  be  without  if  you  own  or  drioa 
an  automobile.    It'*  free  if  you  mtntion  the  make  and  model  oj  your  eat. 
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personal  liberty?  On  what  grounds  do  you  excuse  this 
interference'.'  " 

"Personal  liberty  ends  where  public  injury  begins.  There 
is  a  higher  personal  liberty,  and  thai  is  civil  liberty.  The 
liquor  traffic  exists  under  a  license.     It  has  no  inherent  rights." 

"Is  prohibition  the  will  of  the  people  of  the  United  States?" 

"Undoubtedly,  as  shown  by  the  fact  that  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  tlit  States,  more  than  69  per  cent,  of  the  area,  and  more 
than  60  pei  cent,  of  .the  population  of  the  country  have  adopted 
prohibition,  by  every  State  or  local  community  entirely  inde- 
pendent of  National  prohibition." 

"Would  you  be  willing  to  put  prohibition  to  a  referendum 
of  all  the  people  to-morrow?" 

"If  there  could  be  a  referendum  in  the  community  to  be 
affected,  absolutely  yes.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  could  be  a 
referendum  vote  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole.  Here  in  New 
York  the  very  folk  who  have  been  shrieking  for  a  referendum 
on  National  prohibition,  which  would  have  no  binding  force, 
have  for  twenty  years  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  league  to  get  a 
binding  referendum  in  this  State  which  would  be  operative 
if  the  people  voted  for  prohibition." 

"If  light  wines  and  beer  are  injurious  to  human  beings,  why 
does  a  modern  army,  an  institution  more  careful  of  the  health 
of  its  men  than  any  institution  in  the  world,  permit  the  drinking 
of  light  wines  and  beer?" 

"It  does  not.  There  were  dry  zones  all  around  all  the  Amer- 
ican training-camps  and  drinking  was  not  permitted  in  the 
American  Army." 

"Did  not  an  official  order  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  authorize  the  drinking  of  light  wines  and  beers  by  any 
6oldier  or  officer  of  that  Army?" 

"It  was  not  issued  by  the  Government.  It  was  not  permitted 
in  the  American  Army,  and  there  were  dry  zones  around  the 
training-camps.  The  order  of  our  Commander-in-Chief  stands 
out  stronger  than  the  efforts  he  made  in  behalf  of  the  moral 
welfare  of  his  men." 

"If  these  drinks  unsteady  the  brain,  the  nerves,  the  eye,  as  has 
been  charged,  why  is  it  that  soldiers,  of  whom  it  is  demanded 
that  they  shoot  straight,  are  allowed  to  drink  not  only  in  Euro- 
pean armies  but  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  as  well?" 

"I  have  not  seen  any  official  orders  permitting  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  and  I  do  not  concede  anything  on  that  point." 

"If,  as  has  been  charged,  drink  makes  men  immoral,  why  is 
it  that  in  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  there  was  the 
lowest  percentage  5f  sexual  disease  in  the  history  of  warfare?" 

"I  do  know  direct  from  many  officers  that  everything  that 
could  be  done  was  done  to  prevent  the  drinking  of  alcoholic 
liquor,  and  that  drunkenness  was  severely  punished,  and  that  the 
men  were  warned  that  drunkenness  was  likely  to  lead  to  im- 
morality, and  that  contraction  of  immoral  diseases  would  be 
punished  without  mercy.  It  is  known  by  every  intelligent  man 
that  knows  anything  that  the  greatest  feeder  to  sexual  diseases 
is  the  use  of  alcoholic  liquor,  and  the  reason  why  the  American 
Army  was  freer  from  social  diseases  than  other  armies  is  because, 
while  the  millennium  was  not  achieved,  the  American  Army 
used  less  alcoholic  liquor  in  proportion  than  other  armies." 

Further  on  the  question  of  "personal  liberty"  is  taken  up 
again,  and  this  "fallacy"  receives  a  far  more  thorough  drubbing 
at  the  hands  of  JNIr.  Anderson  than  when  it  raised  its  head  the 
first  time.     As  the  questions  and  answers  have  it: 

"Do  you  believe  that  prohibition  is  an  expression  of 
intolerance?" 

"No,  I  have  found  as  a  practical  matter  that  the  most  intoler- 
ant man  on  earth  is  the  antiprohibitionist.  The  prohibitionist 
does  not  try  to  confiscate  property,  as  is  charged,  etc.  He 
merely  says  to  the  other  man:  'You  shall  not  use  your  property 
so  as  to  hurl  yourself  or  your  fellow  men.  We  are  not  discussing 
the  immorality  of  taking  a  drink.  We  insist  that  the  public 
shall  not  be  compelled  to  tolerate  a  nuisance  in  order  that  you 
may  get  your  drink.  We  have  always  been  ready  to  abide  by 
majority  rule.  We  have  taken  our  medicine  all  these  years  as 
sports  because  you  claimed,  and  seemed,  to  have  the  majority. 
Now,  then,  we  insist  that  you  do  the  same  thing.  The  people 
have  decided  to  try  this  experiment.  If  it  does  not  work  out 
for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  after  a  fair  test,  we  will  help  you 
change  it.  Hut  you  do  not  come  into  court  with  clean  hands 
until  vou  have  stood  for  the  ehforcemenl  of  the  law  and  a  fair 
test,'" 

"Are  you  in  sympathy  with  laws  created  to  put  people  in 
jail  if  they  oppose  some  act  which  they  judge  to  be  a  violation 
of  their  personal  liberty'.''' 

"A  man  has  no  personal  liberty  fro  sell  rotten  meat,  He  has 
no  personal  liberty  to  run  his  automobile  on  the  left  side  of 
Fifth  Avenue,  lie  has  no  personal  liberty  to  shoo!  off  a  re- 
volver in  a  New  York  square.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  personal 
liberty    unless    a    man    is    the    sole    inhabitant    of    a    wilderness. 


Every  man  gives  up  what  he  calls  his  personal  liberty  in  return 
for  the  benefits  he  derives  from  society." 

"Which  of  the  two  doctrines  has  caused  the  most  happiness 
in  the  world,  the  'I  am  my  brother's  keeper'  idea,  witli  its 
roots  in  intolerance,  or  the  doctrine  of  'Live  and  let  live'?" 

"The  golden  rule,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  have  furnished 
the  basis  for  what  civilization  we  have.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
law  of  love  basis,  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  which  the  churches, 
working  with  frail  humanity,  are  doing  their  best  to  exemplify, 
the  personal  liberty  exponent  would  be  in  danger  of  his  life 
every  minute,  and  have  no  haven  from  which  he  could,  with 
safety,  promulgate  his  views." 

The  financial  backing  of  the  prohibition  movement  and  its 
present  status  both  in  the  United  States  and  the  world  at  large 
are  considered  in  concluding  paragraphs.  This  part  of  the 
dialog  runs: 

"Who  financed  the  activities  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League?" 

"Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr.,  recently  made  a  public  state- 
ment concerning  the  contributions  made  by  himself  and  his 
father  to  the  Anti-Saloon  League.  These  contributions  were 
large  compared  with  those  of  a  man  of  small  means,  but  no 
larger  in  proportion.  It  has  been  stated  that  Mr.  Rockefeller 
contributed  fifteen  or  twenty  million  dollars  to  put  prohibition 
over  in  New  York  State.  Mr.  Rockefeller's  statement  was 
to  the  effect  that  he  and  his  father  together,  had  contributed 
something  over  .Hv500,000,  covering  about  twenty  years,  for  all 
branches  of  the  Anti-Saloon  League  work,  concerning  both 
State  and  nation,  and,  as  far  as  New  York  State  is  concerned,  I 
know  his  statement  to  be  absolutely  accurate.  The  Anti- 
Saloon  League  has  not  been  financed  by  wealthy  men.  It  has 
been  financed  by  a  lot  of  people  in  moderate  circumstances.  In 
New  York  State,  last  year,  the  total  receipts  in  cash  for  the  year 
?nding  April  30  were  $260,000,  in  round  figures.  Fifty  thousand 
of  that  the  people  contributed  in  sums  ranging  from  one  to  a 
hundred  dollars.  Most  of  the  amounts  were  $4,  $6,  $12,  they 
for  the  year  being  the  most  popular  sums." 

"Do  you  consider  the  fight  over  prohibition  at  an  end?" 

"It  has  just  begun.  It  is  necessary  to  stand  by  and  see  that 
the  law  is  enforced  and  to  protect  public  officials  who  want  to 
do  their  duty.  It  is  necessary  to  meet  rapidly  the  attempt  that 
will  be  made  some  day  to  invalidate  the  new  amendment.  It  is 
necessary  to  carry  this  proposition  to  the  whole  world.  Just 
as  the  liquor  traffic  would  not  permit  local  option  and  permitted 
State  option,  and  just  as  in  its  lawlessness  it  did  not  allow  State 
prohibition,  and  forced  the  people  to  National  prohibition,  so 
these  same  brewers,  with  their  plans  of  setting  up  in  Mexico, 
China,  Japan,  South  America. and  elsewhere,  will  compel  America 
as  a  matter  of  self-defense  to  help  the  whole  world  to  get  rid  of 
the  traffic,  in  order  to  clinch  National  prohibition  and  also  to 
exemplify  the  law  of  love  in  Christian  civilization." 

"Have  vou  made  any  plans  to  force  prohibition  upon  the 
world?" 

"The  World  League  Against  Alcohol  has  already  been  formed. 
I  have  been  appointed  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee. 
It  is  not  the  intention  to  go  into  any  foreign  country  to  tell 
the  people  there  what  to  do,  but  to  furnish  funds  to  enable  their 
own  work  to  get  on  its  feet  and  to  enable  its  agencies  to  print 
and  circulate  literature,  and  to  send  men  from  here  who  will  ■ 
give  testimony  as  to  the  effect  of  prohibition  in  America.  As 
soon  as  national  prohibition  is  a  demonstrated  success  in  America, 
the  rest  of  the  world  will  have  to  come  to  it  as  an  economic 
measure." 

"Have  you  thought  that  the  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  might  not  sanction  your  undertaking  any  such 
international  propaganda,  meddling  that  way  in  the  domestic 
affairs  of  other  nations?" 

"We  intend  to  see  that  there  are  such  officials  in  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  that  such  sanction  will  be 
certain." 

In  the  meantime,  our  own  "dry"  land  is  producing  protests 
against  any  real  extremity  of  dryness,  such  as  might  eventtiate 
if  the  "limit"  prohibitionists  had  their  way.  As  the  St.  Joseph 
Free  Press  protests  in  a  typical  editorial: 

The  "drys"  are  in  the  saddle  in  the  house  and  the  extremists 
are  going  at  a  furious  pace,  overriding  the  moderates  and  yelling 
like  Comanches  as  they  take  hurdle  after  hurdle.  What  is  going 
to  be  the  result?  Always  under  these  circumstances  there  is  a 
tendency  to  misuse  victory.  Always  there  is  an  inclination  to 
stretch  a  constitutional  mandate  beyond  the  purpose  of  those 
who  framed  it,  The  autocracy  of  the  liquor  power  has  been 
orusht,  but  there  must  be  no  autocracy  of  prohibition  erected  in 
its  stead.  Prohibition  supporters  should  beware  lest  an  attitude 
of  intolerance  on  their  part  shall  bring  on  a  popular  reaction  to 
wreck  the  fruits  of  the  people's  hard-won  victory. 


ni 
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mpire  /ires 


WEAR 


LONGEST 


THE  best  way  to  prove  that  this  statement  is  both 
practical  and  profitable  is  to  buy  an  Empire 
'lire — Cord  or  Fabric — and  try  it  out  on  your 
"Southeast"  or  right  rear  wheel. 

This  "Southeast"  test  is  invited  by  the  manufacturers, 
the  Empire  Rubber  and  Tire  Co.,  Trenton,  N.  J., 
because  it  is  the  severest  and  therefore  the  best. 
Make  the  test  with  either  an  Empire  Cord  tin- 
highest  achievement  in  tire  making, — or  with  an 
Empire  Fabric — the  nearest  to  the  Cord  to  be  found 
among  fabric  tires. 

WHEN  you  make  the   "Southeast"   wheel  test, 
mount  the  tire  with  an  Empire  RedTube  inside. 

The  use  of  this  supreme  product  guarantees  you  the 
utmost  in  economy  and  satisfaction.  The  problem 
in  tire  making  is  mileage.  The  problem  in  tube 
making  is  that  of  long  life.  By  the  use  of  an  exclu- 
sive process  and  conscientious  manufacturing  meth- 
ods, Empire  has  overcome  the  inner  tube's  greatest 
foe — the  deterioration  of  time. 

Many  Empire  Red  Tubes  sold  6,  8  and  10  years  ago 
are  still  running  and  still  rendering  "as  good  as  new" 
service.  Money  spent  for  Empire  Red  Tubes  may 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  original  cost  of  the  car — • 
not  another  item  in  upkeep. 


Let  us  put  an  Empire 

on  your  "Southeast" 

wheel  today.     You'll 

be  glad  you  did. 


Empire  Red  Tubes  Last  as  Long  as  the  Average  Car  Itself 


.»•; 
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Translating  Thought  Into  Achievemti 


W 


AR  left  Overland  even    stronger 
than  it  found  it. 

While  our  factories  were  given  over  to 
government  war  work  our  officials  seized 
the  temporary  lull  in  motor  car  produc- 
tion and  turned  it  into  a  permanent 
Overland  advantage. 

This  was  their  opportunity  to  gain  a 
new  perspective  of  the  entire  automobile 
industry,  and  to  map  a  program  of  greater 
industrial-statesmanship.  Although  Willys- 
Overland  has  always  enjoyed  the  reputa- 
tion for  doing  big  things  in  a  big  way, 
plans  were  made  which  would  insure 
that  the  magnitude  of  Overland  pre-war 
achievements  would  be  surpassed. 


Engineering  and  designing  departments 
were  expanded. 

Metallurgical  facilities  were  enlarged 
under  the  direction  of  scientists  of  na- 
tional reputation. 

New  processes  and  new  designs,  de- 
veloped through  the  daring  of  Overland 
engineering  genius,  were  perfected  and 
given  thorough  test. 

The  planning  department,  dealing  with 
the  layout  of  work  and  the  trackage  for 
handling  materials,  was  greatly  strength- 
ened. The  personnel  of  the  inspection 
department  was  fortified  by  the  addition 
of    highly  trained   executives   of    proved 


500 


acres : 


capacity, 
buildings    were    pure  | 
problems  of  producin  ■ 
were  solved,   but  qu 
well,   were  settled  oia 
comprehensive  scale. 

It  was  decided  to 
two  new  models,  one  ) 
Willys-Knight.      Mo 
have  been  devoted  to  k 

With  a  broadenei 
facilities,    with   these  I 
better  methods  and    ti 
ment,  the  Willys-Ovk 
faces  a  future  qualifi< 
achievement. 


WILLYS-OVERLAND     INC.,     TOLEDO,     OHIO 

Willys-Knight  Touring  Cars,  Coupes,  Limousines,  Overland  Motor  Cars  and  Light  Commercial  Cars 

Canadian  Factory,   West  Toronto,  Canada 
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DR.  ANNA  HOWARD  SHAW  LOVED  PEACE, 
BUT  SPENT  MUCH  TIME  IN  FIGHTING 

WITH  THE  DEATH  of  Dr.  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  hon- 
orary president  of  the  National  American  Woman's 
Suffrage  Association,  ends  a  remarkable  career,  the 
story  of  which  seems  to  prove  that  "a  poor  girl"  may  attain  a 
place  of  importance  and  fame  in  this  world  just  as  well  as  if  she 
had  had  the  luck  to  be  born  "a  poor  boy.''  From  a  humble 
beginning,  through  sheer  pluck  and  a  determination  to  win,  Dr. 
Shaw  rose  to  be  a  distinguished  leader,  especially  in  the  cause 
of  woman  suffrage,  and  in  other  movements  having  for  their 
object  the  betterment  of  humanity.  "With  her  great  gift  of 
oratory,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Xew  York  Sun,  "her  absolute 
devotion  to  "the  cause,'  her  administrative  ability,  her  superb 
health,  and  that  genial  frankness  which  made  a  party  of  men 
with  whom  she  was  once  thrown  at  dinner  describe  her  as  'a 
good  mixer,"  Dr.  Shaw  was  perhaps  the  strongest  force  for  the 
advancement  of  women  that  the  age  lias  known."  She  was 
born  at  Xewcastle-on-Tyne,  England,  February  14,  1847,  and. 
according  to  the  writer  in  The  Sun,  "for  all  her  love  of  peace. 
Dr.  Shaw  came  of  fighting  ancestry."     He  continues: 

The  Shaws  of  Rothiemurchus  were  great  battlers,  and  on  the 
island  of  Lock-an-Eilan,  Scotland,  still  stand  the  crumbling  Walls 
of  the  fortress  which  they  defended  against  alien  clans  for  many 
years.  When  her  father,  Thomas  Shaw,  was  born' his  branch 
of  the  family  was  impoverished,  and  he  went  into  the  flour  and 
grain  trade.  Her  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a  most  intrepid 
woman,  Nicolas  Stott,  who,  before  any  thought  of  suffrage  en- 
tered the  minds  of  Englishwomen,  refused  on  principle  to  pay 
tithes  to  the  Church  of  England,  and  saw  her  furniture  sold  off 
piece  by  piece  rather  than  yield  from  her  stand  as  a  Unitarian. 
Anna's  mother  was  educated  on  the  estate  of  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland,  where  the  widowed  Nicolas  had  a  position, 
and  the  name  of  the  castle,  Alnwick,  was  given  by  the  suffrage 
leader  to  her  home  in  Moylan. 

Bankrupted  through  the  corn  law,  Thomas  Shaw  came  to 
America,  and  in  1851  his  family  followed  him.  Storms  drove 
the  ship  back  to  Queenstown  after  the  first  essay,  but  the  second 
time  she  sailed  she  reached  port.  #Anna,  then  four  years  old, 
laid  the  foundation  for  her  reputation  as  "a  good  mixer,"  for 
there  are  stories  of  how  she  fraternized  with  the  sailors,  singing 
their  chanteys  for  them  as  they  hauled  on  the  ropes.  In  New 
Bedford,  Mass.,  where  the  family  settled,  she  contributed  her 
bit  to  the  support  of  the  family.  A  carpenter  in  the  shipyard, 
taking  a  fancy  to  the  hearty  little  girl,  took  her  with  him  every 
day  to  his  work,  and  in  repayment  for  the  entertainment  she 
afforded  by  her  efforts  with  the  toy  tools  he  gave  her,  let  her 
brothers  have  wood  to  keep  the  family  fireplace  going.  It  was 
here  that  she  tasted  her  first  freedom  from  feminine  trammels,  for 
her  friend  had  a  boy's  suit  made  and  insisted  on  her  wearing  it. 

In  Lawrence,  whither  the  Shaws  soon  moved,  Anna  saw  the 
great  abolitionists  of  the  time.  Her  parents  were  in  sympathy 
with  the  movement,  and  she  often  recalled  how,  going  to  the 
cellar  one  day,  she  discovered  a  negro  woman,  an  escaped  slave 
her  father  was  sheltering  there. 

When  Anna  was  nine  years  old  the  family  moved  to  Michigan, 
settling  in  what  was  then  a  wilderness,  forty  miles  from  a  post- 
office  and  one  hundred  miles  from  a  railroad.  Some  years  ago 
Dr.  Shaw  published  a  book  entitled,  "The  Story  of  a  Pioneer," 
from  which  the  New  York  Times  writes  the  following  sketch: 

The  family  endured  many  hardships  in  that  sparsely  popu- 
lated region.  The  little  log  cabin  which  they  occupied  had  the 
earth  for  a  floor  and  holes  in  the  walls  instead  of  windows  and 
doors.  Her  father  was  withoul  horses  or  other  farm  animals, 
and  without  farming  implements.  Dr.  Shaw  helped  plant  corn 
and  potatoes  by  chopping  a  hole  in  the  ground  with  an  ax. 
She  did  most  of  the  work  in  the  digging  of  a  well,  chopped 
wood  for  the  big  fireplace,  felled  trees,  and  later  helped  in  the 
laying  of  a  floor  in  the  house  and  putting  in  doors  and  windows 
and  partitions.  The  father  was  compelled  to  leave  his  wife  and 
children  at  the  mercy  of  Indians  and  wild  animals  while  he 
earned  a  living  for  them. 

When  she  was  fifteen  she  began  teaching  school,  receiving 
four  dollars  a  week  and  walking  eight  miles  a  day.  Later  she 
went  to  live  with  a  married  sister  in  a  Northern  town.  She 
was  determined  to  have  a  college  education,  and  by  preaching 
and  lecturing,  which  was  frowned  upon  by  members  of  her 
family  and  friends,  she  managed  to  pay  her  way  through  Albion 
College,   where  she  studied  from   1872  to  1875.     She  had  only 


eighteen  dollars  in  her  pocket  when  she  arrived  at  Albion.  She 
later  went  to  the  Theological  School  of  Boston  University,  where 
she  was  graduated  in  1S7N.  She  suffered  extreme  poverty  during 
this  period,  living  in  an  attic  in  Boston.  She  often  went  cold 
and  hungry  and  knew  the  exhaustion  due  to  continued  insufficient 
food  and  hard  work. 

On  account  of  her  sex,  she  was  refused  when  applying  for  ordi- 
nation by  the  Xew  England  Conference  and  by  the  General 
Conference  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  but  in  the  same, 
year  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  woman  ordained  by  the 
Methodist  Protestant  Church.  In  her  struggles  bo  become  a 
minister  she  fought  against  ridicule,  dissension,  and  lack  of  the 
barest  necessities. 

She  received  a  local  preacher's  license  from  the  District  Con- 
ference, and  in  1878  was  pastor  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  at  Hingham,  Mass.,  and  from  1<$?S  to  1885  she  was 
pastor  at  East  Dennis,  Mass.  She  was  ordained  by  the  Meth- 
odist Protestant  Church  on  October  12,  1880.  While  serving  as 
pastor  of  the  Dennis  congregation,  Dr.  Shaw  studied  medicine 
also  at  Boston  University,  graduating  with  the  M.D.  degree 
in  1885.     Kansas  City  University  conferred  on  her  the  honorary 

degree  of  D.D.  in  1902  and  the  LL.D.  degree  in  1917. 

• 

Dr.  Shaw's  ideas  on  women's  rights  began  to  manifest  them- 
selves at  an  early  age.  Her  determination  to  be  a  preacher  was 
revolutionary  for  those  days.  When  she  was  at  Albion  College 
she  created  a  sensation  by  a  spirited  defense  of  Xantippe  and 
led  a  revolt  against  the  authority  of  the  men  students  in  the 
debating  societies.  While  she  was  at  East  Dennis  she  met 
Prances  E.  Willard  and  became  interested  in  temperance.  She 
also  became  associated  with  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  other  suf- 
frage advocates,  and  when  the  suffrage  movement  began  to 
show  increasing  energy  in  1SS5,  Dr.  Shaw  resigned  her  pastorate 
to  devote  her  life  to  a  fight  for  "temperance,  suffrage,  and  social 
purity,"  and  started  out  as  an  independent  lecturer.  Of  her 
experiences  in  this  work  The  Sun  has  the  following  to  say: 

Thrilling  adventures  were  Dr.  Shaw's  in  those  days.  Once 
she  journeyed  to  a  lumber-camp  through  the  midnight  woods 
with  her  pistol  at  the  head  of  the  driver,  who  had  threatened 
her.  She  was  snow-bound  among  cattlemen;  she  was  pursued 
by  wolves  across  snowy  plains,  and  once  the  foes  of  temperance 
in  a  Michigan  town  set  fire  to  a  building  as  she  lectured  in  it. 
But  she  led  her  audience  out  through  the  flames  and  in  the  street 
gave  such  a  talk  as  shamed  the  town  into  voting  temperance 
that  year. 

Dr.  Shaw  has  said. the  two  speeches  she  made  in  her  life  which 
satisfied  her  were  the  one  at  the  meeting  of  the  International 
Council  of  Women  during  the  World's  Fair  in  Chicago,  when 
her  father  came  to  hear  her,  and  was  so  delighted  that  all  his 
opposition  to  her  public  course  melted  away — and  the  other 
her  sermon  in  the  State  Church  of  Sweden  years  afterward. 
That  was  the  first  time  a  woman  was  permitted  to  preach  in 
that  church,  and  Dr.  Shaw  was  so  uplifted  that  she  said  after- 
ward she  had  absolutely  no  consciousness  of  her  body — it  was 
as  if  she  were  a  disembodied  spirit. 

Susan  B.  Anthony's  friendship  Dr.  Shaw  describes  as  the 
"torch  that  illumined  my  lib."  From  ISSN  till  Miss  Anthony's 
death  in  1906  they  were  rarely  separated.  Together  they  fought 
those  difficult  suffrage  campaigns  in*  the  Black  Hills,  on  the  plains 
of  Kansas,  in  Wyoming  and  Arizona  and  Utah.  In  1904  Dr. 
Shaw  became  president  of  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Asso- 
ciation. It  had  been  her  ambition  to  succeed  Miss  Anthony 
when  the  latter  gave  up  the  presidency  in  1900,  but  it  seemed 
best  that  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt  should  have  the  office 
then,  and  Dr.  Shaw  relinquished  her  desire,  just  as  later  she  ac- 
quiesced cheerfully  when  Mrs.  Catt  was  sent  out  on  the  world 
tour  for  suffrage  that  she,  Dr.  Shaw,  had  always  longed  to  take. 

When  Miss  Anthony  was  dying  she  wrung  from  Dr.  Shaw 
the  promise  that  she  would  n<  \  et  lay  down  the  presidency  of 
the  "National"  till  those  she  trussed  most  made  her  feel  she 
should  do  so.  It  was  a  blow  to  many  thousands  of  suffragists, 
who  felt  that  her  name  should  head  the  list  of  officers  until  her 
death,  when,  in  1915,  she  was  replaced  by  Mrs.  Catt.  Dr.  Shaw 
declared  the  choice  wise  and  went  on  laboring  for  suffrage.  In 
the  1915  referendum  campaigns  in  Xew  Fork,  Massachusetts, 
Xew  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania  she  made  one  hundred  speeches 
in  as  main    days  in  the  hottest   of  the  summer  weather. 

In  the  span  of  her  lifetime  Dr.  Shaw  saw  great  changes  in  the 
suffrage  maj),  saw  Ihe  great  West  change  from  the  black  of 
unenfranchisement  to  the  white  of  full  suffrage.  Colorado, 
Idaho,  Utah,  Washington,  California,  Arizona,  Kansas,  Oregon, 
Alaska,  Nevada,  and  Montana  and  her  own  State  of  Xew  York— 
they  were  notable  victories  she  helped  to  win.      It  was  the  irony 
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The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut- 
Out  is  simple  and  strong. 
Cools  motor.  No  back 
pressure.  Helps  detect 
engine  trouble  instantly. 
Easy  to  install. 


How  I  cut  down 


my  repair  bills 


I 


'VE  owned  and  driven  cars  ever  since  the  one-cylinder  days.  But 
it  was  only  two  years  ago  that  I  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  it  was 
costing  me  a  lot  more  than  it  should  to  keep  them  going. 

"I  discovered  that  my  motor  was  cheating  me  out  of  power  a  lot 
of  the  time,  and  was  wasting  gas  without  my  knowing  it.  I  dis- 
covered that  I  was  letting  all  sorts  of  engine  trouble  develop— with- 
out an  idea  that  anything  was  wrong— until  the  trouble  was  so 
acute  that  1  had  to  pay  out  a  lot  of  money  for  repairs. 

"How  did  I  find  out  these  facts?  Very  simply.  I  had  a  G-Piel 
Muffler  Cut-Out  put  on  my  car. 

"Now  all  I  need  do  is  press  down  the  G-Piel  Pedal  and  listen 
to  the  motor.  I  can  tell  instantly  if  all  my  cylinders  are  on  the  job. 
I've  detected  a  lot  of  little  troubles  before  they  became  big  ones.  I 
might  still  be  paying  out  money  unnecessarily  if  I  hadn't  put  a 
G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out  on  my  car.  Already  it  has  saved  its  cost  a 
good  many  times  over.     I'm  always  going  to  have  one." 

Profit  by  the  experience  of  this  motorist.  You'  can  save  gas, 
power  and  repair  bills  by  this  simple  device.  Nine  out  of  every  ten 
motors  are  running  below  par.  Perhaps  yours  is.  With  a  G-Piel 
Muffler  Cut-Out  you  can  find  out  instantly — and  remedy  the 
trouble.     Have  one  installed  today. 

Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASSIDY  CO.,  Inc. 

■  280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 


The  G-Piel  Pedal 
makes  cut-out  opera- 
tion easy.  Its  geared 
compound  leverage 
operates  any  cut-out 
spring.  Easily  in- 
stalled on  any  floor 
board. 


PIEL  PRODUCT 
"Tells  the  motor's  secrets" 
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of  fate  that  after  toiling  through  the  summer  and  fall  in  the 

campaign  of  L917  that  enfranchised  the  women  of  New  York — 

marching  in  the  great  parade,  traveling  from  end  to  end  of  the 

te,  contributing  speeches  the  fire  <>f  whose  oratory  -will  be 

aembered  long  by  those  who  heard  her — she  was  prevented 
by  an  attack  of  influenza  in  Washington  from  voting  in  the 
next  election.  She  had  taken  her  residence  in  New  York  and 
was  ■  ounting  on  easting  her  first  ballot — "and  to  think,"  she 
complained,  "that  an  influenza  hug  should  keep  me  from  east- 
ing that  vote  I  had  struggled  for  so  long." 

But  great  were  Dr.  Shaw's  rewards,  tho  she  was  deprived  of 
this  one.  She  saw  Presidential  suffrage  come  to  the  women  of 
Illinois,  Rhode  Island,  and  Ohio,  besides  many  victories  in  for- 
eign lands.  She  saw  suffrage  grow  to  be  an  important  news 
feature,  whereas  in  Susan  B.  Anthony's  timer  as  she  often  said, 
a  paragraph  about  votes  for  women  was  a  thing  to  rejoice  over. 

Dr.  Shaw  was  all  her  life  opposed  to  war  and  physical  vio- 
ience  as  a  method  of  settling  difficulties.  Her  patriotism  en- 
abled her  to  overcome  this  aversion,  however,  when  Germany 
forced  the  United  States  to  enter  the  war,  and  Dr.  Shaw  was 
asked  by  President  Wilson  in  April,  1917,  to  become  the  chair- 
man of  the  Women's  Section  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense. 
She  obeyed  the  call,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  left  her  pleasant 
home  at  Moylan,  Pa.,  and  went  to  Washington  to  take  tip  the 
work  of  the  Defense  Council.  '*  As  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
Women's  Defense  Work,  Dr.  Shaw  performed  great  services 
throughout  the  Avar,"  says  the  New  York  Time*.     Further: 

The  Government  recently  awarded  the  Distinguished  Service 
Medal  to  her  for  her  work  in  this  capacity,  the  presentation 
being  made  by  Secretary  of  War  Baker  in  his  office  at  the  War 
Department  on  May  12  last.  During  the  war  she  wrote  articles 
and  delivered  addresses  in  arousing  the  people  of  the  country 
to  a  realization  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  struggle  with  Germany. 

She  was  greatly  pleased  when  word  came  that  the  League 
of  Nations  offices  would  be  open  to  women  as  well  as  men.  She 
was  attending  the  annual  convention  of  the  National  Association 
at  the  time. 

"It  is  splendid,"  she  said.  "People  of  the  United  States  will 
understand  what  democracy  means  by  the  time  the  Peace  Con- 
ference gets  through  and  recognizes  the  services  of  women — not 
only  recognizes  their  sendees,  but  their  intellectual  counsel  and 
experience.     The  world  moves.     The  United  States  must  hurry." 

It  was  owing  to  her  hatred  of  violence  that  Dr.  Shaw  con- 
demned the  methods  of  the  militant  suffragists  of  England. 
For  the  same  reason  she  opposed  the  picketing  of  the  White 
House  in  1917,  saying  that  the  pickets  had  endangered  the  life 
of  the  President,  and  charging  them  at  one  time  of  having  car- 
ried treasonable  banners.  It  may  have  been  because  of  this 
attitude  that  she  was  made  a  member  of  the  Washington  police 
force,  of  which  The  Times  says: 

On  December  15  last  Dr.  Shaw  was  sworn  in  as  a  special 
member  of  the  Washington  police  force,  having  remarked  at  a 
reception  the  night  before  on  the  fact  that  she  had  had  a  forty 
years'  desire  to  serve  as  a  policewoman.  The  regulation  oath 
was  administered  by  Superintendent  Pullman  and  Dr.  Shaw 
received  a  badge. 

Among  incidents  of  her  life  illustrating  traits  of  Dr.  Shaw's 
character,  Ave  give  the  following  from    The   Times: 

As  a  minister,  Dr.  Shaw  would  not  perform  a  marriage  cere- 
mony in   winch  it  was  insisted  that  the  word  "obey"  be  used. 

"The  marriage  service,"  she  said,  "is  a  poll-parrot  affair. 
The  method  used  in  reciting  the  pledge  is  ridiculous,  to  say  the 
least.  There  is  no  solemnity,  dignity,  or  character  to  that  kind 
of  marriage  ceremony." 

She  had  said  that  she  believed  in  making  the  ceremony  fit 
the  occasion,  having  a  different  service  for  each  marriage.  As 
evidence  of  the  facl  thai  her  position  was  right,  she  pointed  out 
that  she  had  never  known  of  a  divorce  among  persons  married 
by  her. 

one  of  Dr.  Shaw's  last  appearances  in  New  York  City  was  at 
the  National  Conference  on  Lynching,  held  at  Carnegie  Hall 
earlj  in  May.  She  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  arranging  for  the 
conference,    and    in    her   address   she    urged    the    passage    of    the 

Suffrage  Amendment  as  a  solution  of  the  lynching  problem. 
she  -aid  that  women  of  intelligence  had  Keen  broughl  to  a  real- 
ization of  the  fact  that  womanhood  wa-  not  being  protected  by 
the  lynching  of  negroes,  a  pretext  which  she  described  as  "merely 
camouflage  on  the  part  of  men  for  exhibitions  of  barbarism." 
In  19115  Dr.  Shaw  figured  in  a  lively  skirmish  with  the  au- 
thorities in  Delaware  County,  Pa.,  where  she  lived.      Dr.  Shaw- 


refused  to  make  out  a  statement  of  her  "personal  property, 
mortgages,  stocks,"  and  other  property,  returning  the  blank 
that  had  been  left  at  her  home  to  be  tilled  out  on  the  grouud 
that  taxation  without  representation  vvas  tyranny. 

The  Tax  Assessor  assessed  her  property  at  130,000,  which  she 
declared  A\as  excessive,  but  the  Tax  Commissioner  declined  to 
do  anything  about  the  matter  unless  Dr.  Shaw  personally  made 
out  the  declaration.  The  result  was  that  her  automobile,  a 
pale  yellow  roadster,  given  to  her  by  admiring  suffrage-workers, 
was  levied  upon  and  sold  by  the  Sheriff  for  the  taxes.  The  car 
was  bought  in  by  her  friend-  and  returned  to  her. 

Alighting  from  a  Lehigh  Valley  train  in  the  Jersey  City  Sta- 
tion one  morning  in  February,  in  1914,  Dr.  Shaw  slipt  on  the 
icy  car-step  and  fractured  her  right  ankle,  Avhich  laid  her  up 
for  some  time  right  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  speaking  tour  in 
behalf  of  equal  suffrage.  She  afterward  brought  suit  for  $25,000 
against  the  railroad  company,  but  lost  the  case. 

Dr.  Shaw  never  married.  She  Avas  a  member  of  the  Inter- 
national Woman  Suffrage  Alliance,  the  League  to  Fnforce  Peace, 
National  Society  for  Broader  Education,  the  Women's  Civic 
Club  of  New  York,  and  editor  of  the  Woman's  Committee  War 
Department  of  The  Ladies'  Home  Journal.  Besides  writing 
"The  Story  of  a  Pioneer,"  she  had  contributed  many  short 
stories  and  articles  to  Aarious  magazine's. 


HAIG'S   JERSEY   COWS  AND   LEFS 
SOLITARY   HEN 

TWO  EXCELLENT  JERSEY  COWS  Avere  included  in 
the  retinue  that  folloAved  Field-Marshal  Haig,  the  En- 
glish Commander-in-Chief,  in  his  campaigns  on  the  French 
front,  so  that  the  headquarters  staff  might  neA'er  be  Avithout 
fresh  milk  and  cream.  "Confederate  \eterans  Avill  smile  reniinis- 
cently  and  eiiA'iously  at  this  story,"  says  Th<-  News-Leader,  of 
Richmond.  "Think  of  the  affluence  of  an  army  the  commander 
of  which  carried  two  milch  coavs  Avith  him  AvhereA'er  he  Avent!" 
The  editor  proceeds  to  call  up  from  the  past  a  personal  and 
picturesque  bit  of  American  history: 

To  old  gray-coats  who  groAv  hungry  eAen  now  in  reflecting 
upon  the  priA'ations  of  the  later  years  of  the  Avar  between  the 
States,  the  thing  seems  inconceivable!  Why,  the  mess  of  General 
Lee  never  boasted  a  single  cow,  except  for  a  very  brtjf  period. 
Its  solitary  hen,  the  pride  of  Cook  Bryan's  heart.  Avas  guarded 
with  jealous  apprehension,  because  no  man  knew  when  the 
hunger  of  some  passing  soldier  might  not  depriA-e  General  Lee 
of  his  daily  egg,  the  chief  staple  of  his  diet.  In  fact,  there  was 
a  suspicious  element  of  mystery  about  the  final  disappearance 
of  that  hen.  All  the  winter  she  nested  in  a  headquarters  A\'agon, 
alarmed  neither  by  the  roar  of  cannon  nor  the  clatter  of  cour- 
iers' horses.  She  was  as  regular  in  depositing  her  egg  for  the  be- 
loAred  commander  as  Stuart's  cavalry  Avas  in  its  scouting.  But 
Avhen  the  army  began  to  moAe  for  the  final  summer  campaign, 
the  hen  Avhose  cackling  had  been  constant  music  at  h?adquarters 
and  Avhose  unabashed  presence  had  graced  many  a  council  of 
war  was  nowhere  to  be  found.  In  his  charity  to  all  men.  Lee 
explained  that  the  hen  must  have  strayed  away;  hut  deep  down 
in  his  heart,  Bryan  had  a  conviction  that  it  Avas  not  a  case  of 
stray,  but  of  stealing.  Some  irreverent  soldier,  Bryan  always 
maintained,  secretly  slew  and  ate  the  sacred  fowl  Avhose  eggs 
had  helped  in  making  the  battle-plans  of  the  Army  of  Northern 
Virginia. 

And  to  think  of  gallons  of  fresh  milk — gallons,  literally — for 
the  private  mess  of  Marshal  Haig.  whether  the  commander  was 
pressing  his  offensive  or  hurrying  to  the  endangered  front !  The 
old  Confederates  never  had  fresh  milk,  and  when  they  had  but- 
termilk, the  fact  that  it  Avas  kept  in  a  jug  usually  raised  false 
hopes  the  shattering  of  which  left  no  stomach  for  buttermilk. 
Was  it  not  so  that  famous  day  when  Lee  invited  his  staff  and  a 
few  visiting  generals  to  have  a  drink'.'  Then'  had  been  a  report, 
detailed  and  precise,  of  a  certain  bottle  of  very  old  apple  brandy 
which  some  admirer  had  prest  upon  General  Lee.  The  com- 
mander, of  course,  had  not  touched  it.  but  men  whispered  ex- 
citedly he  always  carried  it  with  his  headquarters  baggage. 
When,  therefore,  he  smilingly  invited  his  guesls  to  take  a  drink. 
instanter  came  visions  of  that  bottle  uncovered  in  great  good 
humor  and  passed  from  parching  lips  to  cracking  throat.  But 
the  corpus  delicti  proved  to  be  a  .jug.  not  a  bottle,  and,  what 
was  a  much  more  serious  matter,  despite  an  insinuating  gurgle, 
when  at  last  it  poured  forth  its  contents,  they  proved  to  be  but- 
termilk, not  brandy.  Lee,  history  reports  in  all  soberness,  was 
the  only   man   who  enjqyed  either  the  joke  or  the  dram! 

As  for  Haig — who  knows  hut  that  a  general  who  carried  two 
cow-  after  him  on  a  motor-lorn  might  not  have  had  a  hidden 
hamper  as  well.'      The  luck  of  some  men! 
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ampiongependal)le 


Spark  Plugs 


Champion  Dependability  Has  No  Substitute 


PHE  heavy  demand  for  Champion 
dependability  made  and  keeps 
Champion  Spark  Plug  production  the 
largest  in  the  world. 

The  history  of  perfecting  the  internal 
combustion  engine  to  its  present  high 
efficiency  is  paralleled  by  the  remarkable 
record    of    Champion    advancement    in 


spark    plug    reliability,    endurance    and 
certainty  of  performance. 

The  greater  resisting  power  of  our 
famous  number  3450  Insulator  to  tem- 
perature changes,  shocks  and  vibration, 
together  with  our  patented  asbestos 
gasket  construction,  are  a  few  of  the 
reasons  for  Champion  dependability. 


There  is  a  Champion  Spark  Plug 
specially  designed  for  every  type  of 
engine.  Make  sure  the  name 
"Champion"  is  on  the  insulator  as 
well  as  the  world  trade  mark  on  the 
box. 

See  your  dealer  today.  He  can 
supply  you. 


Champion  Spark  Plug  Company,  Toledo,  Ohio 

Champion  Spark  Plug  Co.,  of  Canada,  Limited,   Windsor,  Ontario 
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This  photograph  illustrates  one  of  the  big  features  of  the  A-B-C 
Super  Electric — its  All-position  wringer.  The  operator  is 
wringing  from  rinse  water  to  blue  water,  while  another  batch 
of  clothes  is  being  washed — possible  only  with  the  All-position 
wringer.   No  washer  ca  n  render  J  QQ^*q  service  without  this  feature* 


a 


fSuper  jTlectric 

America's  Leading  Washing  Machine 

When  you  buy  an  A-B-C  electric  washer  you 
obtain  the  benefit  of  a  service  that  has  a  cash 
value  far  in  excess  of  the  cost.  It's  a  real  invest- 
ment— not  an  expenditure.  It  more  than  pays 
for  itself  the  first  few  months  through  what  it 
does  and  what  it  actually  saves  you.  To  possess 
one  is  economy — "putting  off"  buying  is  a  posi- 
tive extravagance. 

It's  the  most  efficient  electric  washer 

The  A-B-C  Super  Electric  combines  EVERY  "worth- 
while" feature  of  other  makes  with  several  exclusively  its 
own.     Here's  the  proof — its  "14  Points"  of  superiority. 


1.  Most  efficient  washing  principle — revolv- 
ing cylinder  reversing  alter  each  revolu- 
tion, the  only  washer  combining  every 
advantage  of  both  the  cylinder  and  thu 
oscillating  types. 

2.  The  only  full  cabinet  cylinder  washer. 

3.  The  absolutely  safe  washer— all  moving 
parts  enclosed. 

t.   All-position  wringer — electrically  driven. 

5.  Washes  quickest  - —  hot  -ml  .  forced 
through  clothe-.  41  time-,  each  minute. 

6.  Most  quiet-running  washer  ever  built. 

7.  Most  simple  in  construction' — fewest 
number  moving  parts. 


8.  50*J^  oversize  motor — i^  horsepower. 

9.  Adjustable  belt  drive — prevents   motor 
**burn  outs.'' 

10.  ^RThite   maple   cylinder — most    sanitary 
and  doesn't  tear  clothes. 

11.  Most  attractive  in   appearance — a  real 
ornament  in  your  home. 

12.  Costs  only  *J  as  much  to  operate  as  an 
electric  iron. 

13.  Guaranteed  against  all  defects. 

1 1.  Tested    and    approved   bj  The    Good 
Housekeeping  Institute. 


Your  dealer  will  demonstrate  free  of  charge  in  your  own  home, 
and  arrange  easy  terms  of  payment — a  small  payment  down  and  a 
year  to  pay  the  balance. 

Write  for  handsome  16-page  booklet  —  **Thc  A-B-C 
of  Washday" — and  nanie  of  nearest  A-B-C  dealer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  COMPANY,  Peoria,  Illinois 

Largest  exclusive  makers  of  electric  and  potvar  trashing  machines  in  America 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  DROUGHT    ON  NEW 

YORK'S   BARS,  CABARETS,  TAXIS, 

MOVIES,  AND  CHURCHES 


UNLESS  a  new  joy-producer  of  some 
kind  can  be  discovered,  it's  all  off 
with  the  dazzling  attractions  that  have 
made  Broadway  famous  as  New  York's 
"Gay  White  Way,"  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  our  beloved  land.  At  least, 
this  is  the  opinion  of  a  man  who  is  quoted 
bjr  Louis  Lee  Arms  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  and  who  is  said  to  be  "a  member 
of  a  firm  which  runs  a  'lobster  palace' 
adjacent  to  Broadway,  controls  the  food 
and  drink  prmleges  at  two  roof  shows,  and 
operates  a  hotel  by  the  sea."  A  man 
like  that  ought  to  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  and  here  are  his  exact  and  lugubri- 
ous words  in  sizing  up  the  situation,  three 
weeks  after  John  Barleycorn  was  laid 
low: 

There  can  not  be  a  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  ordinary  cafe  of  preprohibition 
days  is  done.  There  is  a  possibility  that 
some  substitute  stimulus  for  liquor  will  be 
found,  but  I  doubt  it.  We  are  seeking  that 
now.  But,  generally  speaking,  it  was  and 
is,  the  stimulative  effect  of  liquor  that 
made  the  cabaret  and  the  dance  attractive. 
Not  that  sober  persons  do  not  dance,  but 
the  difference  between  those  who  do  and 
those  Avho  don't  means  financial  ruin 
to  the  average  Broadway  cafe  with  an 
overhead  expense  equal,  or  nearly  so, 
to  that  previous  to  July  1.  It  costs  as 
much  to  serve  a  lemonade  a*s  it  does  to 
serve  a  highball.  The  difference  is  that 
Avhile  a  highball  calls  for  several  drinks 
one  lemonade  usually  is  enough. 

Our  hotel  is  hit  hard,  but  an  eA*en  better 

example  perhaps  is  that  of  the  ■ Hotel 

near  Times  Square.  The  bar,  which  in- 
cludes the  service-bar  catering  to  the 
several  dining-rooms  and  the  roof-garden 
of  this  hotel,  did  an  average  business 
previous  to  July  1  of  $3,200  a  day.  The 
net  profit  on  this  business  in  the  course 
of  a  year  averaged  $600,000.  The  same  bar 
now  does  between  $200  and  $250  worth  of 
business  daily.  The  profit  per  dollar  is 
less.  It  means  that  the  manager  of  this 
hotel,  if  its  normal  earnings  are  to  be  main- 
tained, must  find  some  way  to  make  his 
eight  hundred  rooms  account  for  approxi- 
mately a  $600,000  deficit,  The  remedy 
nearest  at  hand  is  a  raise  of  food-  and 
room-rates.  But  the  public  will  have  to  be 
educated  to  that,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  traveling  public  believes  it  is  paying 
enough  now. 

One  complaint  of  the  liquor-dealers  is 
that  prohibition  struck  them  unexpectedly. 
It  was  "so  sudden,"  in  other  words,  that 
they  were  not  prepared  for  it.  They  had 
no  idea  it  was  coining  before  next  January . 
at  the  earliest,  and  no  doubt  they  cherished 
secret  hopes  that  ere  the  arrival  of  that 
fateful  month,  something,  in  the  words  of 
Mr.  Mica  wber,  ' '  might  turn  up."  The  best 
explanation  of  this  unpreparedness  prob- 
ably lies  in  the  fact  that  human  beings  have 
ever  been  noted  for  their  reluctance  to 
prepare  for  the  evil  day.  Then,  too,  it  has 
always  been  difficult  for  advocates  of  moist 
conditions  to  picture  a  drought,  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  dry  Broadway  was  so  absurd 
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as  (o  be  beyond  the  powers  of  even   the 
most  imaginative.     However — 

Thare  is  <>n<^  fact  outstanding.  It  is 
that  Broadway  is  doomed;  (loomed,  thai 
is,  to  discard  its  quondam  and  extraordinary 
role  ol'  America's  premier  host  and  last 
friend  of  the  sporadic  and  chronic  tippler. 
For  Broadway,  after  all,  has  been  a  gor- 
geous entertainer.  That  means  that  all 
the  multiform  embellishment  of  pro- 
fessional entertaining  is  doomed,  too. 
This  is  susceptible  of  mathematical  or 
dollar-and-eents  proof. 

In  New  York  to-day  there  are  three 
kinds  of  bars:  those  that  are  dry;  those 
that  are  2.7">  wet,  and  those  that  are 
trusting  to  luck  and  doing  business  as 
usual  especially  to  friends.  The  '"bone- 
dry"  bars  are  favored  by  the  majority  of 
the  hit;  and  responsible  hotels  which,  while 
waiting  to  see  which  way  the  cat  jumps, 
wish  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness  or 
notoriety;  the  2.75  bars  are  those  of  the 
leading  cafes  and  saloons  which  feel  that 
they  have  with  them  tho  sentiment  of  the 
"beer  and  light  wine"  votaries,  as  well  as, 
possibly,  the  President — in  spite  of  judi- 
cial opinion;  while  the  bar  where  it  is 
still  possible  to  "get  anything"  is  the  out- 
law at  heart,  willing  to  take  a  chance  and, 
perhaps,  suffer  the  consequence  with  the 
lu.pe  that  the  other  fellow  is  nabbed  first 
wh.  n  legislation  conies  to  the  point  of 
active  enforcement.  It  is  at  this  kind  of 
bar  that  the  customer  asks  for  ginger  ale 
aud  the  bartender  inquires:  "Imported 
or  domestic?"  If  tha  customer  wants 
imported  ginger  ale  and  h^  is  the  right 
kind  of  customer  he  gets  a  regulation  pre- 
prohibition  highball.  That  sort  of  thing, 
of  course,  can  not  last  and  will  be  practised 
at  length  more  and  more  inextensively. 

The  first  two  of  the  three  kinds  of  bars 
enumerated  are  the  only  ones  that  count 
now  in  the  study  of  the  effect  of  prohibi- 
tion. The  last  kind  will  be  automatically 
taken  care  of. 

Two  examples  among  Broadway  bars 
will  serve  to  show  how  prohibition  is  work- 
ing— even  after  several  days.  The  "cock- 
tail" hour  by.  common  consent  among 
Broad  wayites  has  been  4:30  o'clock. 
Prior  to  .July  1  the  bar  at  the  Hotel  Astor 
at  this  hour  was  crowded.  Recently  at 
the  "cocktail"  hour  it  "ontained  seven 
customers.  The  bar  at  the  McAlpin  Hotel 
finished  a  poor  second.  At  six  o'clock 
on  that  day  there  were  precisely  three 
customers,  two  bartenders,  and  one  cashier 
in  that  spacious  and  erstwhile  bubbling 
retreat.  All  were  drinking  "near"  beer, 
the  strongest  concoction  permitted  by  the 
McAlpin  management.  The  atmosphere, 
from  a  "wet"  view-point,  was  deadly. 

So  much  for  the  effect  of  prohibition 
thus  far  on  New  York's  liquor  business, 
a"nd  such  other  lines  as  are  directly  de- 
pendent thereon  for  an  existence.  But 
there  have  been  interesting  developments 
in  connection  with  other  forms  of  business 
also.  For  instance,  the  picture  shows. 
Their  attendance  has  been  increased  until 
it  is  nothing  short  of  phenomenal.  Mr. 
Arms  quotes  N.  T.  Granlund,  of  the  Marcus 
Loew  organization,  as  follows: 

We  are  having  a  regular  midwinter 
S.  R.  O.  business.  In  fact,  our  business 
has  been  so  unexpectedly  large  that  we 
placed  observers  in  several  of  our  houses 
to  make  notes.  We  find  that  the  increase 
lay  where  we  expected  it;    that  is,  in  the 
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HEINZ 

OVEN  BAKED  BEANS 

The  Taste  is  Not  an  Accident 

^  I  ^HE  skill  of  a  cook  is  shown  in  the  way  he  takes  the  same 
-*-   materials  that  other  cooks  have  and  produces  from  them 
a  dish  that  demands  special  praise. 

Thus  it  is  with  Heinz  Baked  Beans.  Their  taste  is  a  fortu- 
nate combination  of  carefully  selected  beans,  skill  and  care  in 
preparation — of  baking  in  real  ovens — and  of  blending  the 
fine  baked  bean  flavor  with  the  delicious  tomato  sauce  for 
which  Heinz  is  famous.  Heinz  Oven-Baked  Beans  have  a 
distinctive  flavor  that  is  unmistakable. 


Some  of  the 
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Vinegars         Spaghetti 

Tomato  Ketchup 

Olive  Oil 


four  kind* 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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number  of  men.  Women  and  children  coiii- 
pose  7.~>  per  cent,  of  the  average  motion-  | 
picture  audience.  In  the  last  two  weeks 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  our  audi- 
ences have  been  composed  of  men.  We 
think  we  are  getting  the  business  that 
previously  went  to  the  corner  saloon. 
We  are  assuming  that  this  increase  will  be 
sustained  and  are  making  our  plans 
accordingly. 

The  probability  is  thai  prohibition  will 
establish  a  new  era  in  every  department 
of  the  motion-picture  business.  On  this 
assumption  gigantic  plans  are  being  laid 
for  production,  distribution,  and  exhibi- 
tion. Cheap  entertainment  is  the  only 
logical  substitute  for  liquor  that  has  been 

suggested  thus  far,  and  it  would  seem  — 
and  our  figures  of  the  last  few  weeks  sus- 
tain the  belief — that  the  motion-picture 
business  is  going  to  he  the  greatest  bene- 
ficiary of  prohibition.  They  are  cheap, 
they  •'kill  time,"  and  they  afford  mental 
relaxation. 

Another  business  affected  is  that  of  the 
taxicab  companies.  Now  that  there  has 
been  an  appreciable  decline  in  the  number 
of  festive  individuals  with  no  clear  idea 
as  to  the  precise  route  by  which  to  reach 
their  domiciliary  retreat,  taxis  are  in  less 
demand  than  they  were  in  the  old  happy 
days,  and  hence  the  business  has  fallen 
off  to  such  an  extent  that  one  of  tin-  largest 
companies  in  the  city  is  about  to  dis- 
charge some  150  of  its  drivers.  The 
president  of  the  company  is  quoted: 

We  are  inclined  lo  bo  philosophical 
about  the  matter.  If  we  find  the  taxicab 
business  can  not  be  a  success  without 
liquor,  then  we  are  willing  to  seek  another 
business.  While  our  trade  is  subject  to 
wide  fluctuations  caused  by  meteorological 
conditions.  1  think  1  may  say  that  we  have 
already  felt  the  effect  of  prohibition.  Most 
of  our  machines  are  off  the  street  now  by 
one  o'clock  at  night.  Previously  that  was 
one  of  our  busiest  hours.  The  fact  they 
are  off  the  street  saves  oil,  gas,  wear  and 
tear,  and  tires.  But  it  also  means  we 
shall  have  to  cut  down  our  night-driving 
forces. 

Personally,  I  think  prohibition  lias  come 
to  stay,  and  I  welcome  it.  It  affects  our 
business,  but  we  can  adjust  that.  It/ 
Strikes  me  that  Louis  Sherry  has  been  the 
wise  man  of  the  metropolitan  hosts.  Jle 
saw  the  black  cloud  in  the  distance  and 
took  heed.      Others  have  been  caught. 

1  can  sum  up  our  business  this  way:  The 
Town  Taxis  do  a  charge  business,  greater 
in  winter  than  summer;  that  so  far  has 
remained  stable.  The  Black  and  White 
business  is  greater  in  summer  than  in 
winter,  and  this  traffic  has  decreased  com- 
paratively. The  Terminal  business  is  also 
greater  in  summer  than  winter,  and  so  far 
is  relatively  satisfactory.  Whatever  gen- 
eral margin  of  decrease  then  is  may  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  business  after 
midnight,  and  this,  of  course,  means  be- 
cause of  prohibition. 

Notwithstanding  the  sentiment  exprest 

in  the  song,  perpetrated  soon  after  pro- 
hibition was  announced,  to  the  effect  that 
"America  never  took  water,  and  America 
never  will,"  it  seems  that  a  lot  of  that 
portion  of  America  included  within  the 
corporate  limits  of  Greater  New  York, 
formerly  in  the  habit  of  taking  some- 
tiling  else,  now  are  taking  water,  for  the 
soft-drink   dealers    say   there  has   been    no 
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increase   of   their   business   which  can   be 
attributed  to  prohibition.      Says  Mr.  Anns: 

One  of  them  was  asked  if  any  of  his 
customers  appeared  to  he  erstwhile  beer- 
and  whisky-drinkers  who  were  trying  to 
suit  their  taste  to  new  conditions. 

"Not  one."  he  said.  "The  most  of  our 
business  is  done  with  young  women  and 
men.  I  never  June  observed  the  marks  of 
liquor  upon  any  of  them.  I  don't  know  as 
I  ever  remember  seeing  any  one  in  here  who 
did  look  like  a  booze  hound." 

The  testimony  of  the  soda-fountain 
would  appear  to  bear  out  the  theory  that 
when  a  constitutional  drinker  abandons 
alcohol  he  drinks  water. 

The  seeker  after  the  hectic  forms  of 
summer  diversion  found  at  Coney  Island 
apparently^has  had  to  eliminate  from  his 
list  the  one  formerly  furnished  by  the 
resorts  purveying  hard  liquors,  for  their 
business  is  said  to  be  60  per  cent,  smaller 
than  last  year.  The  proprietors  of  dance- 
halls  are  planning  reconstruction  of  their 
form  of  entertainment  to  meet  changed 
conditions.  In  some  parts  of  the  city 
so-called  "dry  bars"  have  been  established. 
The  one  conducted  by  the  Salvation  Army 
at  the  Hotel  Argonne  in  West  Forty-seventh 
Street  is  described: 

It  is  a  successful  experiment,  according 
to  its  sponsors,  and  when  visited  by  the 
writer  it  was  operated  by  two  young 
sailors,  two  soldiers,  two  ex-service  men  in 
civilian  clothes,  and  two  giggling  young 
ladies.  Since  the  Salvation  Army  is  un- 
acquainted with  the  bar  figures  relied  up 
under  the  wet  regime  of  this  particular 
retreat,  it  has  no  way  of  knowing  how 
comparative  a  success  the  dry  adminis- 
tration is  financially.  Suffice  that  it  is 
satisfactory.  Hot  drinks,  soft  drinks,  hot 
food,  sandwiches,  ice-cream,  and  pastries 
are  available.  The  dry  bar  is,  in  effect, 
no  more  than  a  lunch-counter;  a  sort  of 
glorified  lunch-counter,  contiguous  to  which 
are  tables  encouraging  the  "weary,  way- 
worn wanderer"  to  loaf.  But  none  who 
bore  the  marks  of  a  drinking  man,  as  it 
were,  tarried  there,  the  inference  being 
that  the  dry  bar  was  a  success  among 
precisely  the  kind  of  persons  one  would 
expect  it  to  be  a  success  among. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Lenox  Avenue 
Settlement  House  Association  are  also 
projecting  or  already  have  projected  dry 
bars  in  "service  stations"  that  will  be  or 
have  been  patterned  after  the  model  at 
the  Hotel  Argonne. 

Investigations  conducted  by  the  churches 
in  some  of  the  smaller  towns  about  New 
York  and  also  on  Manhattan's  West  Side 
show  a  marked  improvement  in  the  moral 
tone  iii  the  lit'.'  of  the  people.  For  instance, 
it  was  found  in  one  of  the  towns  that 
Mondays,  proverbially  "off"  days  in 
"wet"  communities,  have  been,  since 
July  1,  equal  to  other  days  in  the  number 
of  workingmen  appearing  for  work.  A 
Methodist  preacher,  and  a  dry  advocate, 
speaks  of  conditions  on  Manhattan's 
West  Side: 

lie  says  he.  has  studied  men,  chiefly 
the    husbands  of   women    who   are   faithful 

members  of  his  congregation,  who  were 
accustomed  to  make  the  round  of  saloons 
on  Saturday  nights,  often  also  on  week 
nights,      lie  finds   there  has  already   been 


an  improvement  here,  ami  that  inci- 
dentally the  sons  of  such  men  are  more 
than  ever  inclined  toward  civic  welfare 
and  church  duties.  These  findings  have 
been  the  result  of  several  months  of 
research,  but  conditions  have  been  bet- 
tered even  sine-  .Inly  1.  Since  drink  affects 
the  spiritual  quality  of  men.  it  is  only  fair 
to  assume  that  without  it  there  will  be 
more  and  better  churchgoers. 


FUTILE  EFFORTS  AT  INTOXICATION 
ON   2.75   BEER 

T^HAT  sole  and  rather  forlorn  hope  of 
-*-  the  advocates  of  moisture,  the  mel- 
ancholy fluid  styled  2.75  per  cent,  beer,  is 
coming  in  for  a  deal  of  feverish  considera- 
tion these  days,  far  in  excess  of  what  so 
pepless  a  beverage  would  seem  to  merit. 
The  drys.  being  determined  that  even  this 
poor  remnant  of  a  once  glorious  irrigating 
system  must  go,  are  doing  all  in  their  power 
to  speed  its  departure.  The  wets,  with  an- 
guish in  their  souls,  are  fighting  to  retain  it. 
The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  it  shall 
remain  rests  to  a  great  extent  upon  whether 
it  is  "intoxicating"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  thereunto  pertaining,  and  it  has 
occurred  several  times  to  the  persons  most 
interested  in  finding  the  answer  that  the 
best  thing  to  do  would  be  to  test  the  bev- 
erage on  willing  human  subjects.  A  num- 
ber of  such  tests  have  been  made,  therefore, 
and  the  consensus  of  opinion  resulting  there- 
from, to  the  effect  that  no  human  being  can 
accommodate  inside  himself  at  one  and  the 
same  moment  a  sufficient  amount  of  2. To 
beer  to  induce  intoxication  or  even  a  slightly 
roseate  state  of  mind,  should  greatly  cheer 
the  wets  whose  cup  of  sorrow  has  been 
running  over  for  some  time.  One  of  the 
first  men  to  suggest  a  test  of  this  kind  was 
Representative  Pell,  of  New  York.  His 
proposal  was  turned  down,  however,  prob- 
ably because  it  would  have  required  the 
staging  of  a  beer-drinking  orgy  in  the  pres- 
ence of  a  jury  of  sober-  and  serious-niimled 
Congressmen  who  would  not  have  had  a 
chance  to  partake.  Also,  it  is  said  that 
there  would  have  been  so  many  thirsty  con- 
stituents clamoring  for  a  chance  to  show 
what  2.75  beer  could  do  that  the  plan  could 
not  have  been  carried  out.  Of  tests  on  a 
smaller  scale,  however,  there  have  been 
several,  a  few  of  which  are  described  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  as  follows: 

The  first  scientific  war-beer  spree  was 
held  in  Newark  under  the  auspices  of  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Rosewalcr.  a  specialist  in  the 
treatment  of  alcoholic  and  drug  addicts. 
He  had  Dr.  Augustus.!.  Mitchell.  Assistant 
Police  Surgeon  of  Newark,  to  help  him. 
The  party  was  pulled  off  in  the  D.>  Jeanne 
Restaurant  and  lasted  four  hours.  During 
thai  time  thirteen  men  seated  about  a 
groaning  table  consumed  121  bottles  of  2.75 
per  cent.  beer.  Along  with  the  beer  they 
had  a  bang-up  dinner  consisting  of  her- 
ring, boiled  ham  with  gravy,  potato  salad 
with  mayonnaise  and  oixtx-  bread  and  butter, 
tomatoes,  and  cheese  and  crackers.  They 
were  told  to  take  their  time  and  eat  and 
drink  all  they  wanted  the  bill  was  on  the 
"Doc."  It  was  a  mixed  dinner-party,  ac- 
cording to  the  court   statistics.     The  men 
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The  Haynea  Automobile  Company 


THE  NEW  1Q 20  HAYNES  HAS 

BEAUTY  -  STRENGTH  -  POWER — COMFORT 


Four  doors— a  feature  of  the  neiv  1920 
Hay  ties  four  -passenger  roadster. 
Racy  and  low  in.  appearance*  it  is  the 
smart  popular  car  of  the  season.  Tlie 
new  tff&U  Hay  ties  character  cars  have 
full  aluminum  bodies. 

HAYNES 


NEW  1920  "LIGHT  SIX" 
Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger       ..        .       $2485 
Roadster— Four  doors,  4  Passenger        2485 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger        .        .         .      $3100 

Sedan — 7  Passenger  .        .        .        3350 

Limousine — 7  Passenger         .        .        4000 

Wooden  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

NEW  1920  "LIGHT  TWELVE" 

Open  Cars 
Touring  Car — 7  Passenger      .        .      $3250 
Roadster — Four  doors,  4  Passenger        3250 

Closed  Cars 

Coupe— 4  Passenger      .         .        .        $3800 

Sedan— 7  Passenger        .        ,        .  4000 

Five  Wire  Wheels  Standard  Equipment 

Prices  are  F.O.B.,Kokomo. 

A  new  catalog,  beautifully  illustrated,  will 
be  sent  on  request.    Address  Dept.  83. 

The  Haynes,  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR,  now 
exhibited  by  the  government  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  invented, 
designed  and  built  by  Ehoood  Haynes, in  1S93. 


THE  new  1920  Haynes  has  the  four  vital  factors  of 
car'Character — beauty,  strength,  power  and  comfort — 
because  the  twenty  'six  years'  experience  of  Haynes  engi' 
neers  and  designers  proves  that  these  four  factors  are  essential 
to  full  satisfaction  and  service  in  a  car. 

The  new  1920  Haynes  has  Beauty — because  the  owner 
deserves  to  realize  his  expectation  that  in  appearance  the 
Haynes  will  harmonize  with  its  factors  of  strength,  power 
and  comfort,  thus  making  his  satisfaction  complete. 

The  new  1920  Haynes  has  Strength — because  the  owner 
is  entitled  to  mechanical  construction  which  insures  long 
life  in  his  investment,  as  well  as  safety,  durability  and 
dependability. 

The  new  1920  Haynes  has  Power — because  the  owner  -wants  to  use  his 
car,  wants  to  know  to  a  certainty  that  he  can  call  upon  its  usable  force 
and  its  reserve  power,  with  an  unusually  high  degree  of  contentment. 

J 
The  new  1920  Haynes  has  Comfort — because  the  owner  must  be  able 
to  enjoy  his  car.     Comfort  is  really  a  combination  of  the  factors  of 
beauty,  strength  and  power  and  calls  for  both  engineering  and  designing 
ability  of  the  superlative  order. 

These  four  factors  of  car-character  in  the  new  1920  Haynes  add  to  its 
investment  value,  and  account  for  its  unflagging  popularity.  Deliveries 
are  being  made  as  promptly  as  is  consistent  with  our  standards  of 
inspection,  for  no  Haynes  is  permitted  to  leave  our  factory  until  it  has 
received  the  Haynes  seal  of  final  approval.  We  urge  you  to  select 
your  new  1920  Haynes  at  once  because  of  the  unprecedented  demand. 


The  Haynes  Automobile  Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.A. 


1893— THE     HAYNES     IS    AMERICA'S     FIRST     CAR- 1919 
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ranged  in  age  from  twenty-three  to  sixty- 
six  years,  in  weight  from  140  to  22.")  pounds, 
and  in  occupation  from  mechanic  to  vice- 
president.  Several  men  got  away  with  six 
bottles,  several  other-  accounted  for  thir- 
teen apiece,  and  a  200-pound  steel  engraver 
made  a  record  for  the  evening  with  fifteen 
bottles. 

Every  care  was  taken  to  see  that  the  heer 
served  contained  exactly  2.7")  per  cent,  al- 
cohol— no  more,  no  less.  Dr.  Kosewater 
even  went  so  far  as  to  have  the  beer  tested, 
and  when  he  found  it  contained  only  2.46 
per  cent,  he  added  twenty  minims  of  a  94- 
per  cent,  solution  to  each  bottle  to  bring 
the  contents  up  to  full  war-strength.  Al- 
lowing for  the  usual  proportion  of  two 
glasses  to  a  bottle,  the  consumption  of  beer 
<luring  the  spree  ranged  from  twelve  to 
thirty  glasses  per  man. 

Dr.  Rosewater's  affidavit  gives  details 
about  each  man.  his  pasl  drinking  record 
and  his  habits  generally.  " Several  of  the 
subjects,*'  he  says,  •'admitted  having  on 
previous  occasions  been  drunk  on  whisky 
or  mixed  drinks  or  heavy  al°.  showing 
thereby  that  they  were  not  immune  to 
drunkenness."  He  also  points  out  that 
the  sensation  of  "bloatedness"  was  mani- 
fested by  the  heavy  drinkers  as  well  as  the 
light  drink?rs,  but  aside  from  that  he 
concludes: 

"Not  one  of  the  tested  subjects  mani- 
fested the  slightest  sign  of  drunkenness,  nor 
conducted  himself  in  any  manner  which 
would  even  faintly  indicate  intoxication." 

In  which  opinion  ha  was  borne  out  by 
Dr.  Mitchell,  who  disposes  and  says: 

"At  the  conclusion  of  the  tests  I  carefully 
examined  each  subject,  questioned  him  as 
to  his  sensations,  noting  his  articulation, 
his  mental  condition,  and  his  coordination, 
and  I  failed  to  find  the  slightest  indi- 
cation of  intoxication  in  any  of  the 
subjects." 

The  scene  of  the  next  war-beer  debauch 
was  in  New  York,  at  the  Hotel  Brevoort. 
This  time  the  effort  was  to  determine  the 
effect  of  2.7o  wassail  upon  the  creative  brain- 
worker,  and  the  company  gathered  about 
the  dinner-table  was  made  up  of  two  artists, 
a  publicist,  a  journalist,  an  architect,  and 
an  author.  Dr.  Kosewater  evidently 
expected  trouble  from  this  outfit,  for  he 
called  in  a  jury  of  nine  other  men  to  help 
him  look  for  symptoms.  Among  those  oc- 
cupying observation-posts  were  Dr.  Smith 
Ely  Jelliffe,  Dr.  James  J.  Walsh,  Dr.  George 
W.  King,  and  Dr.  Samuel  Stern. 

As  for  the  dinner,  it  is  said  that  seldom 
have  so  many  Greenwich  Villagers  con- 
sumed so  much  real  food  all  at  one  sitting. 
The  affidavit  gives  the  menu — raw  oysters, 
chicken,  potatoes,  olives,  salad,  cheese, 
crackers,  coffee  -and.  of  course,  beer.  All 
the  beer  they  could  stow  away — scientifi- 
cally analyzed  beer,  put  up  in  bottles  and 
doctored  as  before,  so  as  to  contain  just 
exactly  2.75  per  cent,  alcohol. 

This  party  also  lasted  about  four  hours, 
but  as  a  tribute  to  Bacchus  it  fell  far  short 

of  the  riot  over  in  Newark.     Bight  bottles 

of  beer  was  the  bes1  individual  showing  of 
the  evening,  and  that  was  the  record  of 
the  two  artists.  The  publicist  was  away 
off  form,  trailing  the  party  with  a  paltry 
three  bottles.  The  author  did  his  bit  with 
five  bottles,  and  the  architect  and  1  he  jour- 
nalist managed  to  get  away  with  six  and 
one-half    bottles    apiece    a    pretty    poor 

showing  for  the  professions,  but  they  all  did 
their  best,  Dr.  Kosewater  says.  In  this 
lit  lie  company  at  the  Brevoort  were  men 
who  had  taken  their  liquor  in  one  form  or 
another  all  their  lives,  as  well  as  others 
who  hardly  ever  took  anything.  But  the 
war-beer    never    fazed    them,    Dr.    Rose- 


water  says.  So  also  say  the  other  doctors 
in  the  audience. 

"1  observed  all  the  subjects  closely  dur- 
ing the  evening  and  none  manifested  the 
slightest  symptom  of  intoxication,"  savs 
Dr.  Jelliffe'. 

Dr.  Walsh  says  the  artists  and  literati 
after  the  orgy  "displayed  clear  and  alert 
mental  faculties  and  gave  no  evidence 
whatever  of  any  impairment  of  either 
mental  faculties  or  physical  functions  as  a 
result  of  the  ingestion  of  said  beer." 

"They  were  all  as  sober  at  tin  conclusion 
of  the  test  as  at  the  beginning,"  deposes 
Dr.  King. 

Other  scientists  who  conducted  similar 
tests  were  Dr.  John  Marshall,  professor  of 
chemistry  and  toxicology  at  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  Dr.  William  J.  Gies, 
professor  of  biological  chemistry  at  Colum- 
bia University. 

Dr.  Marshall  selected  in  one  case  a  medi- 
cal student  with  a  clear  record  and  fed  him 
1,200  cubic  centimeters,  or  one  quart,  eight 
and  one-half  ounces  of  war-beer  one  hour 
after  breakfast.  The  young  man  stowed 
this  away  in  a  period  of  five  minutes. 

What  the  doctor  describes  as  "a  feeling  of 
fulness  of  the  stomach"  resulted,  but  there 
was  no  nausea  or  giddiness,  no  unsteadiness 
of  gait,  and  the  student's  "mental  faculties 
were  perfectly  clear  throughout  the  experi- 
ment." In  another  case  he  took  another 
medical  student  and  fed  him  six  glasses  of 
war-beer  between  nine  and  eleven-thirty  in 
the  morning.  Both  subjects  were  kept 
under  observation  and  at  intervals  tests 
were  made  of  their  blood  to  see  how  much 
alcohol  from  the  2.7.">  per  cent,  beverage 
had  got  into  their  system.  The  percentage 
of  alcohol  in  the  first  man  got  as  high  as 
325  ten-thousandths  of  one  per  cent,  and  in 
the  second  man  as  high  as  fifteen  one- 
thousandths  of  one  per  cent.  In  each  case 
the  percentage  decreased  rapidly. 


SECRET -SERVICE  STUNTS  THAT 

SPOILED   SOME  WILY  HUN- 

NISH   PLANS 


A  FIXE  compliment,  the  better  for 
being  unintentional,  on  the  efficiency 
of  the  system  built  up  in  the  United  States 
for  the  detection  of  the  enemy  and  his 
nefarious  work  within  our  borders  during 
the  war,  was  contained  in  the  observation 
of  a  certain  Teuton  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
(which,  of  course,  was  intercepted)  to  the 
<'flect  that  it  would  be  "as  easy  for  a  camel 
to  pass  through  the  eye  of  a  needle  as  for  a 
German  to  leave  New  York,"  without  the 
knowledge  of  those  Avhose  job  it  was  to 
know  what  the  enemy  was  up  to.  The 
account  of  how  this  efficiency  was  de- 
veloped until  at  the  time  of  the  signing  of 
the  armistice  the  Secret  Service  Depart- 
ment was  in  touch  with  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  country  through  its  regular 
agents  and  the  more  than  350,000  volun- 
teer workers  constituting  the  member- 
ship of  the  American  Protective  league, 
forms  one  of  the  interesting  chapters  in 
the  story  of  America's  participation  in  the 
war.  The  United  States  Secret  Service 
worked  in  close  harmony  with  that  of  the 
British  and  the  French,  especially  after 
America  entered  the  conflict.  Even  prior 
to  that  event,  however,  the  department 
was   called   upon    to    render   assistance   in 


cases  where  plots  against  the  United 
States  were  unearthed  by  British  secret- 
service  men.  Some  of  these  are  described 
in  an  article  written  by  an  American  cor- 
respondent for  the  London  Times.  The 
most  interesting  one  tells  of  the  discovery 
of  a  conspiracy  at  Hoboken,  New  .Ter- 
for  the  manufacture  of  incendiary  bombs 
to  be  used  for  causing  fires  on  board  ships. 
The  revealing  of  this  plot  led  to  the  im- 
mediate arrest  and  conviction  of  a  number 
of  persons  who  were  working  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Kaiser  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  final  result  was  the  seizure 
of  certain  papers  which  are  said  to  have 
figured  prominently  in  America's  decision 
to  enter  the  war.     The  story  is  thus  told: 

A  telephone-call  was  received  by  the 
British  naval  attache.  The  speaker  slated 
■ — in  a  pitiful  mixture  of  German  and 
English — that  for  a  consideration  he  was 
willing  to  hand  over  to  the  British  author- 
ities information  of  a  most  important  kind. 
Would  the  naval  attache  send  a  repre- 
sentative to  a  certain  address  in  Hoboken'.' 
The  speaker  refused  to  come  to  Xew  York, 
and  would  prefer  to  have  a  man  who  spoke 
German  as  his  interviewer. 

Promptly  a  British  officer,  familiar 
with  Teutonic  idioms,  was  detailed  to 
carry  out  the  assignment.  The  whole 
thing  looked  rather  like  a  trap,  for  at  that 
time  Count  von  Bernstorff  and  his  col- 
leagues were  hungrily  interested  in  learn- 
ing "wdiat  the  British  were  up  to  in 
America."  The  British  officer  in  question 
kept  the  rendezvous.  In  a  mean  street 
near  the  Hamburg-American  line  piers  he 
found  the  German  cafe  named  as  the  meet- 
ing-place. Approaching  the  hostelry,  the 
British  officer  was  greeted  by  a  guttural  and 
square-headed  gentleman.  I  le  was  evident- 
ly expected.  Directed  up  a  flight  of  stairs. 
he  was  accosted  by  a  timid  youth.  The 
name  given  over  the  phone  corresponded. 
The  deal  began.  It  became  immediately 
apparent  that  the  youthful  informant 
was  far  more  terrified  than  the  Britisher. 
He  suggested  that  a  room  should  be  hired 
where  conversation  could  be  uninter- 
rupted. Eventually  the  conference  took 
place  at  the  railway-station  restaurant, 
where  a  bum))  on  the  head  from  watchful 
Germans  seemed  less  likely. 

It  appeared  that  a  group  of  lovers  of  the 
Fatherland  were  making  bombs  under  the 
direction  of  a  very  famous  German  chem- 
ist. To  reveal  the  names  of  the  little 
party  the  youth  desired  the  inducement 
of  two  thousand  dollars.  His  Majesty's 
Government  was  not  throwing  money  about 
in  the  rich,  but  remote,  republic  of  America 
just  then.  Two  thousand  dollars  was  big 
money  in  those  days.  But  the  youth 
made  noises  like  real  information,  and  a 
twenty-dollar  bill  proved  sufficient  in- 
ducement for  another  conference,  when  a 
real  bomb  was  to  be  forthcoming  as  exhibit 
"A."  It  transpired  that  these  bombs 
were  of  an  incendiary  nature,  and  by  a 
simple  process  could  be  timed  to  ignite 
themselves  and  commodities  in  their 
vicinity  at  any  time  decided  by  the  maker. 

A  rendezvous  was  made  and  kept. 
Sure  enough  a  little  leaden  bomb  four 
inches  in  length  and  one-inch  in  diameter 
was  produced.  Inside  the  leaden  shell 
was  a  second  cylinder  Of  zinc.  A  corroding 
acid  did  the  work  of  mixing  other  in- 
gredients, which  caused  the  conflagration. 
the  time  of  the  lire  depending  upon  tho 
thickness  of  the  zinc  cylinder. 

The    youth    was    obdurate    about    his 
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UPLEX 


FOUR 

WHEEL 
DRIVE 
TRUCK 


Every  Wheel  Pulls  All  The  Way 


The  logic  of  Duplex  low  costs 
is  as  simple  as  a  sum  in  com- 
mon arithmetic. 

When  you  consider  the 
principle  of  the  Duplex  four 
wheel  drive,  it  is  really  not 
open  to  argument. 

Duplex  power  is  applied  to 
four  wheels,  instead  of  two. 
It  exerts  fourfold  pulling 
capacity. 

The  strains  are  evenly  dis- 
tributed. That  means  longer 
wear  and  less  repair  because 
each  wheel  pulls  an  equal 
share  of  the  load. 

That  is  why  the  Duplex  fur- 
nishes transportation  where 
other  power  is  not  sufficient. 

The  Duplex  principle  must 
mean  a  decided  saving  in  fuel, 
because  all  the  gasoline  is 
turned  into  driving  energy; 
none  of  it  spent  in  spinning 
wheels. 

Inconceivable  as  it  may  seem, 
Duplex  owners  show  savings 
on  tires  alone  of  30  per 
cent. 


Their  comparative  ton -mile 
costs  always  figure  at  least 
20,  and  sometimes  as  high  as 
60  per  cent  less. 

Many  companies  are  being 
formed  to  handle  freight  runs 
by  means  of  Duplex  trucks, 
where  branch  or  spur  railroads 
would  not  pay. 

The  dependability  of  Duplex 
power — the  surety  of  Duplex 
lower  cost — offer  special  oppor- 
tunities for  this  highly  profit- 
able field  of  transportation. 

On  every  stretch  of  the  road, 
good  and  bad,  the  Duplex, 
using  every  ounce  of  power, 
all  the  time,  on  all  four  wheels, 
hauls  better  and  saves  more. 

And  it  always  goes  through. 

Be  your  traffic  problem  one  of 
town  or  country,  lumber  camp 
or  oil  field,  you  will  find  it  to 
your  advantage  to  compare 
Duplex  performance  and 
Duplex  costs  with  any  other 
method  of  hauling. 

DUPLEX   TRUCK     COMPANY 

Lansing,  Michigan 


He  find  that  our  Duplex  truck,  loaded 
with  one  thousand  four-inch  tile— total 
weight  seven  thousand  pounds — makes 
seven  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline  on 
ordinary  roads.  We  have  had  our 
truck  in  operation  since  July  -I,  19 IS, 
and  it  has  given  very  good  satisfaction. 

JVhat  we  claim  for  the  Duplex  truck 
is  that  it  will  pull  anything  loose  at 
both  ends. 

McPherson  Iff  Kahle 
Manufacturers  of  Drain  Tiles 

Bloomdale,  Ohio 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 
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Un-retouched  photograph  showing  the  condition  oj  oneof 
a  pair  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  which  have  delivered 
101,565  miles  and  are  being  held  for  further  use  by 
William E.  Schoeck,  Hauling  Contractor,  Waterbury,Conn. 


V  m:& 


Si. 

v  ^ 

Copyright  1'Jiy.  bj  The  Goodjvai  Tin  &  KubOer  Co. 


AKRON 
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2,000  Tires 
Average  21,571  Miles  Each 


THE  service-records  of  2,000  Good- 
year Solid  Tires,  received  from  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  de- 
cisively evidence  the  uniform  ability  of 
these  tires  to  deliver  exceptional  mileage. 

A  final  general  average,  much  higher 
than  that  noted  above,  is  plainly  indicated 
since  1,196  or  more  than  half  of  these 
tires  are  still  running. 

A  group  of  629  has  traveled  from  15,000 
to  20,000  miles;  605  have  delivered  20,000 
to  60,000  miles,  and  39  have  gone  60,000 


to  105,152  miles,  breaking  Goodyear's 
recent  world  mark  of  100,123. 

Every  firm  and  individual  represented 
receives  the  attention  of  a  local  Good- 
year Truck  Tire  Service  Station  except- 
ing one  company  that  maintains  shops 
for  its  fleet,  in  which  the  Goodyear 
methods  of  tire  care  have  been  adopted. 

Consequently  the  entire  countrywide 
report  declares  the  quality  of  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  and  the  value  of  Goodyear 
Service  in  a  way  that  renders  any  expla- 
nation, on  our  part,  largely  unnecessary. 


72  Average  61,871  Miles  Each  —  71  Still  in  Service 

Joseph  Bardot,  Creve  Coeur,  Mo.      ...  8  tires,  50,000  miles  each 

Bee  Kelley,  Franklin,  Indiana      ....  4  tires,  60,000  miles  each 

Be  vis  6c  Call,  Miami,  Ohio 4  tires,  56,030  miles  each 

Cowperthwait  &  Sons,  New  York  City  .       .  4  tires,  53,846  miles  each 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  1  tire,  105,152  miles 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  1  tire,  *100,123  miles 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  1  tire,  102,000  miles 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  5  tires,  75,000  miles  each 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  7  tires,  65,000  miles  each 

The  Fifth  Avenue  Coach  Co.,  New  York  City,  3  tires,  55,000  miles  each 

E.  E.  Hope,  Auxvasse,  Mo 2  tires,  60,000  miles  each 

Iowa  Oil  Company,  Manchester,  la.  4  tires,  50,000  miles  each 

Andrew  Judson,  Hebron,  111 4  tires,  55,000  miles  each 

William  E.  Schoeck,  Waterbury,  Conn.      .  2  tires,  101,565  miles  each 

William  E.  Schoeck,  Waterbury,  Conn.      .  4  tires,  64,465  miles  each 

Schutz  &  Eckert,  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.         .  2  tires,  60,000  miles  each 

D.  J.  Toomey,  Spearfish,  S.  D.        ...  4  tires,  70,000  miles  each 

Wells  Transfer  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  6  tires,  62,000  miles  each 

John  Wood  Mfg.  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.      .  6  tires,  50,000  miles  each 

*Out  of  Service. 

The  Goodyear  Tire  &   Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Adiusto'Tite 

JL.        jBL       %^  A   FARBERWARE  PRODUCT  JU^/ 


,\ 


- 


Light  Where  You  Need  It 

THAT'S  what  you  get  with  Adjusto-Lite.  // 
clamps  everywhere,  instantly — to  table-edge — ■ 
bed-post — sewing-machine — -dresser — shavring- 
mirror — shelf.  Throws  a  clear  strong  pleasant 
light  anywhere.  The  firm-gripping  clamp  is  felt- 
faced — can't  scratch.  Compact,  weighs  little, 
easily  carried  about.  Can't  get  out  of  order. 
Guaranteed  5  years.  Complete  with  8  ft.  silk 
cord  and  attachment  plug.  Prices  in  United 
States:  solid  brass,  $5;  nickel  plate  or  bronze, 
$5-35-  At  the  best  stores.  Or  write  us  direct. 
S  W.  FARBER,  141-151  So.  Fifth  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  T. 
Patent  in  U.  S.  A.  and  Canada 
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It  Clamps 
Every  where 


^Salisbvirj^ 

New  Rear     0 
Axle 


Pressed  Steel 


%>&• 


Standard  Type 

"Always  Safe 


*9 


A  N  automobile  i's  only  as  good  as  its  rear  axle.  Remember — you  may  have  the 
*■'  best  engine  in  the  world  in  your  car  but  that  does  not  and  cannot  make  it  a 
good  motor  car  unless  the  rear  axle  is  mechanically  correct  and  physically  perfect. 

The  Tear  axle  of  a  carriage  or  wagon  carries 
the  weight  of  the  vehicle  on  the  spindle. 


The  rear  axle  of  an  automobile  carries  the 
weight  of  the  vehicle  on  its  housing  —  the 
pressed  steel  case  which  encloses  the  differ- 
ential gear,  driving  shaft  and  all  bearings  — 
and  includes  the  wheel  hubs,  brakes  and  brake 


The  Salisbury  New  Pressed  Steel  Rear  Axle 
is  produced  in  our  two  big  plants  after  15 
years'  successful  building  of  front  and  rear 
automobile  axles,  complete  with  hubs  and 
brakes.  It  combines  the  great  strength  and 
durability  of  our  own  special  formulae  steel 
with  simplicity  of  construction. 
Made  in  three  standard  sizes  for  cars  weigh- 
ing 1 700  to  4000  pounds. 


mechanism  complete  ready  for  use. 

The  automobile  manufacturer  who  specifies  our  axles 
adds  a  strong  selling  point  to  the  prospective  purchaser. 

SALISBURY  AXLE  COMPANY  PERU  AXLE  COMPANY 

Established   1902  Established   1909 


— -^^  'Vjirs*  I'"'- 


Jamestown,   New  York,  U.  S.  A. 


Peru,   Indiana,  U.  S.  A. 


two  thousand  dollars,  and  he  withheld 
information  until  he  got  it.  Unhappily 
for  him,  an  intelligent,  but  somewhat 
impatient,  police  department  now  took  a 
hand.  He  got  his  dollars,  and  told  his 
story.  That  story  showed  that  he  was  a 
participant  in  crime.  He  was  arrested, 
searched,  and  the  filthy  lucre  found.  When- 
had  he  obtained  it?  Was  it  his  property'.' 
No.  It  was  given  him  for  his  evidence. 
Very  irregular.  Thoroughly  frightened,  the 
boy  told  all  he  knew,  and  was  glad  to 
escape.  The  result  was  eminently  satis- 
factory. Herr  von  Kleist  and  some  half- 
dozen  other  malefactors  were  sentenced 
to  various  terms  of  imprisonment,  and  the 
famous  Wolf  von  Igel  exposed.  [Months 
later  the  net  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
dropt  over  the  gentleman's  head,  and  the 
papers  then  found  may  be  said  to  have 
had  more  than  anything  else  to  do  with  the 
attitude  taken  by  the  United  States  in 
regard  to  German  activities  within  the 
borders  of  the  Great  Republic.  These 
papers  killed  forever  any  chance  of  America 
remaining  neutral,  and  had  a  distinct  and 
definite  effect  in  the  final  breach  of  diplo- 
matic negotiations. 

The  most  important  man  in  the  group  of 
bomb-makers  was  Dr.  Walter  Scheele,  a 
noted  German  chemist.  He  had  lived  in 
the  United  States  for  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  being  a  com- 
missioned officer  in  the  German  Army, 
on  active  service  in  America.  When  the 
war  broke  out  lie  received  instructions 
fcom  his  superiors  in  Germany  to  devote 
himself  to  devising  ways  and  means  for 
the  destruction  of  British  ships,  and  the 
incendiary  bombs  were  the  result.  The 
story  of  his  career,  following  the  discovery 
of  the  bomb-plot,  furnishes  a  good  illus- 
tration of  the  workings  of  Prussianism, 
and  especially  of  that  colossal  stupidity 
which  so  often  was  a  prominent  feature 
of  Prussian  undertakings.     We  read: 

Dr.   Scheele's  incendiary  powder,  com- 
posed of  permanganate  of  potash  and  a 
sodium,    an   igniter   of    sulfuric   acid,    de- 
veloped an  extraordinary  volume  of  heat- 
calories  and  left  no  trace  after  it  had  done 
its  work  of  conflagration.     Ship  after  ship 
caught     fire    mysteriously.       The    doctor 
did  good  work  for  his  beloved  Fatherland. 
And  how  did  that  land  reward  him?    When 
Bernstorff    got    his    papers,    the    faithful 
doctor  was  considered  a  dangerous  person 
to    include    in    the    ambassadorial    party. 
Also  to  leave  him  behind  was  considered 
unwise.     He  was  ordered   to   Cuba.     Ar- 
rived there  he  reported  to  a  certain  Cuban 
gentleman — and   found   himself    a  virtual 
prisoner.     Two  years  passed.     The  good 
doctor  devoted  himself  to  gardening  and 
to     his     laboratory.       More     remarkable 
chemical   formulas    were    developed,    until 
one  line  day  word  came  to  his  gentle  jailer 
that   the  British  knew  where  to  find  the 
cle\er    chemist.       He    got     alarmed,    and 
presently  panic-stricken,  when  he  learned 
that   the  long  arm   of    the   Bureau   of   In- 
vestigation of  the   Department  of  Justice 
was  stretching  out    to   the  land  of  cigars. 
He  bundled  off  his  prisoner  to  a  friend. 
Alas!  the  best   of  secrets  is  hard  to  keep 
and   a   leak   again  revealed    the   situation. 
The  friend  refused  to  entertain  the  unhappy 
chemist.      Disowned     by     his    jailers,    the 
doctor   found    himself   free  and    proceeded 
to  make  his  own  traveling  plans.      It  was 
at    this  moment,  however,  that  an  agent 
of  the   Department  of  Justice  descended 
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uponkim,  and  presently  he  found  himself  in 
Morro  Castle,  the  unwholesome  fortress 
at  Havana,  and  under  interrogation  that 
grievously  distrest  his  loyal  soul.  Below 
sea-level,  with  Cuban  soldiers  to  whom  a. 
dollar  spells  wealth,  the  unhappy  chemist 
had  nobody  to  consult,  exoept  the  restless 
rats  of  the  dungeon.  Forty-eight  hours  of 
this,  plus  a  just  resentment  against  his 
superior  officers,  who  had  so  ruthlessly 
abandoned  him,  worked  wonders.  His 
loyalty  oozed  from  his  pores  as  the  water 
trickled  in  through  the  stones  of  his  cell. 

As  the  sun  rose  on  his  third  day  of  con- 
finement Dr.  Scheele  announced  his  willing- 
ness to  say  a  few  things.  His  statement 
lasted  for  days. 

Chemical  formulas  for  poison-gas,  high 
explosives,  and  other  war-contrivances 
were  revealed.  At  this  time,  too,  the 
whole  organization  of  various  German 
societies,  alliances,  Vereine,  etc.,  was  made 
known.  The  German-American  Alliance, 
with  over  500,000  members  and  brandies 
in  every  city,  was  shown  to  be  an  organ- 
ization of  immense  power,  and  unlimited 
unscrupulousness.  The  heads  of  the 
branches  were  all  listed.  A  complete 
skeleton  general  staff  existed  in  America, 
together  with  frameworks  for  battalions, 
brigades,  and  divisions.  There  was,  in- 
deed, a  perfectly  concrete  scheme  for  the 
seizure  of  important  cities  in  America, 
the  capture  of  hostages,  and  the  demand 
for  indemnities. 

The  large  forts  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Hudson  were  at  one  time  entirely 
denuded  of  large  and  small-arm  ammuni- 
tion, which  had  been  sent  to  the  Mexican 
border.  The  various  armories  were  lightly 
guarded  by  a  caretaker  in  some  cases, 
and  in  others  by  a  sentinel  who,  upon  the 
date  when  the  coup  was  to  be  brought  off, 
would  have  been  a  National  Guardsman 
of  German  origin  under  orders  of  the 
German-American  Alliance.  There  were 
also,  so  it  has  been  stated,  tho  never 
completely  proved,  one  million  rifles  in  the 
country,  the  property  of  German  citizens 
or  of  German-Americans. 

The  invasion  of  Canada  was  a  still  more 
fully  formed  plan,  but,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  authorities  and  the  too 
fluent  tongue  of  certain  Germans,  the 
British  made  success  impossible,  and  the 
high  German  officials  called  the  whole 
thing  off.  So  far  as  the  plot  against  the 
United  States  was  concerned,  the  various 
persons  interested  in  the  plan  were  so 
closely  and  constantly  watched  that  the 
whole  thing  fell  flat,  and  the  suspects 
became  so  notorious  that  they  were 
speedily  so  compromised  in  the  eyes  of  the 
enemy  that  their  services  could  no  longer 
be  used.  Convictions  were  hard  to  obtain, 
but  there  were  other  means  of  making 
troublesome  people  innocuous. 

When  a  man  was  suspected,  the  British 
would  start  an  investigation.  This  would 
attract  the  attention  of  the  United  States 
Secret-Service  men  who  would  join  their 
efforts  to  those  of  the  Britons.  Some- 
times a  man  would  be  shadowed  by  two 
or  three  operatives  at  once,  representing 
different  branches  of  the  investigation 
department.  Most  of  the  German  agents 
had  committed  offenses  either  by  illegal 
entry  into  the  country,  tampering  with 
Uncle  Sam's  mail,  or  manufacturing  false 
passports.  This  made  them  subject  to 
prosecution  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States,  thus  simplifying  matters  consider- 
ably.      Apparently     the     Teutons     were 
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Clearly  readable  across  the  room,   the  time  of  night  glows  from  the 
strongly  luminous  markings  of 

O I  L»  B  €£  f^.7*  Ni§ht  and  Day 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 

A  great  convenience  in  the  bedroom,  in  the  sick- 
room, in  every  room  in  the  house. 

Long  experimenting  has  proved  the  better  and 
clearer  visibility  of  these  capable  clocks.  Only 
Radium  Gilberts  "make  night  time  plain  as  day". 

Accurate,  decorative,  practical.  Choose  from 
several  fascinating  models  at  your  dealer's. 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Makers  of  good  clocks  since   1807  at 

WINSTED,   CONNECTICUT 

A^x*^,    v-u  v>       v>  GILBERT  NINE  —  RADIUM  DIAL 

Dealers  :  Supply  these  perfected  Gilbert  Radium  Clocks  in  your       N;ne  dar  clock  with  automatic 
locality.     Send  for  attractive  deal,  now.  alarm,  7  inches  high 
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a  serious  tooth-menace 


NEW   YORK    CITT 

SPECIALIST  IN 
DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH 

PREPARED   FOR  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 


IT   it  true  that   four 
out    of  five  people 
over    forty     suffer 
from  gum 'shrinkage, 
or  Pyorrhea  (FAiggs' 
Disease).     But  many 
people    even    under 
thirty  have  Pyorrhea. 
Women,     particu- 
larly after  the   baby 
comes,   are    pecu- 
iarly     subject     to 
Pyorrhea.      At   such 
times  they  cannot  be 
too     careful     about 
their  teeth. 

Pyorrhea  commences 
with    tender   gums,    or 
wiih   gum-bleeding,    at 
tooth-brush     time. 
Gradually  the  gums  be- 
come spongy.  They  in- 
flame and  then  shrink. 
The  teeth  become  ex- 
posed  to  decay  at  the 
base  and  tiny  openings 
in    the    gums    become 
the  breeding  places  of 
disease  germs. 

Beware  of  that  first 
gum  tenderness  I  Try 
Forhan'sfor  the  gums. 
It  positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea,  if  used  in 
time  and  used  con- 
sistently. No  ordi- 
nary tooth  paste  will 
do  this. 

And     F  or  han'  s 

cleans  teeth  scientifi- 
cally as  well.  Brush 
your  teeth  with  it.  It 
keeps  the  teeth  white 
and  clean. 

If  gum- shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
start  using  Forhan's 
and  consult  a  den- 
tist immediately  for 
special  treatment 

35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggists 
In  U.  S.  and  Canada. 

FORHAX  CO. 
200  m  Ate.,  N.Y. 


Wing's  IRIS 

Write  for  catalogue  describ- 
ing our  wonderful  Irises. 
We  have  nearly  five  hun- 
dred varieties,  as  large  a  col- 
lection as  there  is  in  the 
world.  They  come  in  an  infi- 
nite variety  of  colors,  the  most 
delicate  blues  and  lavenders, 
snow  white  and  cream,  gor- 
Keous  yellows  and  crimsons, 
dusky  "browns  and  maroons, 
velvety  violets  and  deep  blues, 
copper,  bronze  and  rose  in 
beautitul  combinations  and 
:  ill  form-.  All  are  hardy  and  inexpensive.  Plant  now 
for  Spring  blooms. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,    Box  1419,  Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices.) 


PARSIFAL.     The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera,by  II.  K.  Haweis.    .Small  121110,  cloth,  86 
40c.     (Hour-Glass  Series.)    Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pub,.,  New  York. 


DEAF  PERSONS 

trying   eli 
other  devices  find  that  the 

OTOPHONE 

ii  one  of  the  best  aids  to 
hearing.  No  cumbersome 
wires,  no  battery.  A 
compact  instru  menl  held 
\<,  \i.\si  the  ear,  NO  1  in 
serted.  Reproduces  natural 
voice  tones  very  effectively; 
no  buzzing. 

!   for  illustrated    Booklet 
No.  17,  giving  lull  particular.,  < >I  OUI 
FREE  TRIAL  OFFER 

\\  e  also  carry'  a  complete  line  of  appi 

electrical  and  non-electrical  instruments. 
OPTICIAN 

M«nur«cturera  Surirical  Instrument*  and  Klectrica 
IpDlianeU.  520  FIFTH  AVE..  NEW  YORK 
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particularly  unfortunate  in  connection 
with  important  papers  and  documents, 
which  they  Avere  continually  losing  or 
ha vins  stolen.     Thus: 

Early  in  the  war  the  world  was  given  an 
insight  into  the  von  Papen  papers.  Soon 
there  followed  the  revelation  of  the  papers 
of  Dr.  Albert.  The  British,  as  always, 
were  blamed.  The  British  Secret  Service 
was  alleged  to  have  stolen  the  Albert 
papers.  The  fact  is  that  a  clever  person 
of  the  Secret  Service  of  the  United  States 
accomplished  the  capture  of  these  im- 
portant documents  (Mr.  Frank  Burke). 

A  little  later  the  papers  of  Dr.  Bertling 
were  published  in  a  New  York  paper  (The 
World),  and  again  the  brazen  British  got 
the  credit.  The  facts  of  this  matter  were 
these:  The  good  doctor  Avas  getting 
nervous.  The  lovers  of  the  Fatherland 
were  being  constantly  investigated,  and 
their  papers  were  being  removed  or  stolen. 
Dr.  Bertling  decided  that  his  papers  were 
safer  in  the  apartment  of  a  female  friend 
than  in  his  own  rooms.  A  small  fire  took 
place  in  this  lady's  flat.  Neighbors  rushed 
in.  Among  them  was  a  Frenchman,  who 
caught  sight  of  German  script,  and  thought 
the  papers  looked  interesting.  He  salved 
them,  and  the  public  read  them. 

The  von  Igel  papers  were  made  public 
property  after  a  clever  raid  by  United 
States  agents,  who  descended  upon  the 
"Wolf,"  as  he  was  called,  and  found  the 
gentleman  and  his  clerks  just  completing 
an  elaborate  classification  of  the  various 
incriminating  documents  preparatory  to 
flitting  away.  In  neat  bundles  the  docu- 
ments were  removed  to  Washington. 

Then  there  was  a  fiery  young  Teuton 

named  Maximilian  von  Hogen.     He  lived 

at  New  Haven.    He  boasted  to  his  friends 

that    he    was  doing    good    work    for    the 

Fatherland.     He  was  not  believed,  but  the 

British  felt  that  he  might  be  guilty  of  a 

modicum  of  truth,   and  so  watched  him. 

He  became  aware  of  it  and  defied  them.    He 

was   an   American   citizen,   and   therefore 

immune,  he  boasted.     His  mistake!     The 

United  States  took  a  hand  after  the  young 

man's  letters  had  mysteriously  fallen  into 

the  hands  of  the  authorities.    These  tender 

epistles  were   not  confined   to   phrases   of 

affection.     He  worshiped  at  the  shrine  not 

only  of  Venus,  but  of  Mars.     When  the 

draft  law  went   into  effect  and  Max  was 

required   to  fill  in  his  registration  paper, 

he  wrote  across  it  "  Deutschland  uber  Alles." 

This    finished    his    career.     A    deputation 

waited   upon   him   composed   of   patriotic 

Americans,  who  made  him  kiss  the  Stars 

and  Stripes,  and  then  gave  him  a  hearty 

hiding.      Max   disappeared,   but  returned 

and  hung  the  German  flag  on  the  local 

post-office.     Then  he  went  into  the  void. 

Uncle  Sam  is  still  desirous  of  locating  him. 

Hi    limps  a  little  and  he  has  a  wall  eye, 

so  he  should  not  be  difficult  to  find.     He  is 

a  traitor  to  the  Great  Country.     He  is  a 

traitor  to  the  land  of  his  birth,  and  did 

much  harm  to  the  cause  of  the  Fatherland. 

Many  of  I  lie  troubles  of  the  Germans 
grew  out  of  th<"  fact  that  they  could  not 
eradicate  from  their  minds  the  idea  that 
almost  anybody,  and  especially  Americans, 
could  always  be  bought  with  money.  A 
good  illustration  of  this  is  furnished  by  the 
following  story: 

For  some  months  a  certain  British  officer 
lived  in  a  humble  apartmenl  on  the  west, 
side  of  New  York,  while  underneath  him 
was  a  certain  German  employed  by  the 
Hamburg-American    Line.     The  steamers 


of  this  line  being  afraid  to  put  to  sea,  lest 
the  British  Navy  should  capture  them,  the 
young  Teuton  found  himself  without  a  job. 
He,  therefore,  earned  what  he  could  by 
assisting  the  notorious  Paul  Konig,  in 
whom  Germany  placed  high  confidence. 

The  British  officer  had  a  young  soldier- 
servant,  silent,  slow,  but  exceedingly 
faithful.  It  gradually  dawned  upon  the 
German  that  the  English  couple  were 
interesting.  He  cross-examined  tho  young 
soldier  and,  refusing  to  believe  that  he  was 
merely  a  valet,  insisted  that  he  was  in 
reality  a  secretary.  He  offered  him  money 
if  he  could  produce  letters  or  documents 
of  value  to  the  Fatherland.  It  was  de- 
sired to  know  what  orders  for  munitions 
were  being  placed,  what  troops  were  being 
sent  from  Canada,  whether  any  soldiers 
were  being  recruited  in  the  United  States, 
and,  most  important  of  all — what  was  the 
personnel  of  the  British  Secret  Service? 

The  young  soldier,  slow  tho  he  appeared 
to  be,  led  the  slower  German  to  believe 
all  was  well  and  that  the  dollar  would  talk. 
He  was  given  an  appointment  to  meet  t In- 
famous Paul  Konig.  In  an  office  of  the 
Hamburg-American  Line  Building  in  lower 
Broadway,  this  servant  of  the  Fatherland 
was  found  behind  many  locked  doors. 
Konig  worked  at  night.  A  flight  of  stairs 
led  to  bolted  and  chained  doors.  Inside 
a  further  series  of  doors  had  to  be  passed 
before  the  very  private  sanctum  of  Mr. 
Konig  could  be  reached.  Revolvers  lay 
handy.  An  exit  through  the  back  was  also 
available  for  a  "quick  get-away."  Paul 
had  stated  that  they  could  never  get  him. 
He  was  entirely  mistaken.  He  knows  it 
now  and  has  known  it  for  many  months 
of  reflection  in  the  German  camp  at 
Oglethorpe. 

Konig  made  the  soldier  -  servant  a 
present  of  twenty  dollars  as  an  encourage- 
ment. The  lad  was  to  give  a  list  of  British 
Intelligence  officers  in  the  United  States. 
This  was  easy.  At  that  time  there  was  a 
certain  number  of  slackers  who  to  excu>e 
their  slackness  were  in  the  habit  of  stating 
mysteriously  behind  their  hands  to  their 
friends  that  they  were  members  of  the 
Secret  Service  of  Great  Britain.  Their 
names  were  listed.  There  was  also  a  list 
extant  of  members  of  the  German  and 
Austrian  Consulates  and  Embassies.  A 
blend  of  these  two  lists  somehow  got  into 
the  hands  of  the  Germans,  and  the  con- 
sternation, apprehension,  and  mental  dis- 
tress may  be  imagined  in  Hun  quarters 
when  they  found  some  of  their  own  people 
listed  as  agents  of  the  hated  English.  Tho 
slackers,  too,  must  have  had  discomfort, 
for  it  is  presumed  that  German  agents 
became  excessively  anxious  and  undoubt- 
edly followed  them  around. 

The  British  officer  had  in  his  rooms  a 
small  safe  which  was  supposed  to  contain 
papers  of  extreme  interest.  Could  the 
soldier-servant  obtain  the  combination? 
He  thought  In- could.  Nothing  easier.  The 
officer  went  off  with  his  bag  for  the  week- 
end to  Washington.  But  he  circled  tin; 
block,  paid  off  his  taxi,  and  reentered  tho 
building  from  the  back.  The  Germans 
obtained  the  combination  and  the  trap 
was  laid.  Up-stairs,  above  the  apart- 
ment, the  officer  had  another  suite  of 
rooms,  connected  by  telephone  with  the 
lower  flat.  The  soldier-servant,  who  was 
to  superintend  the  rilling  of  the  safe,  had 
only  lo  slightly  move  the  receiver  on  tho 
phone  down-stairs  to  register  on  the 
telephone  in  the  upper  apartment  when  tho 
officer  would  come  down  in  company  witli 
a  witness  and  catch  the  malefactor-  in 
flagrante  delicto.  Incidentally  the  safe 
contained  a  mass  of  rubbish  tied  up  with 
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"If  There  Were  a  Better  Battery  I'd  Have  It— 


and  I'd  want  every  one  of  my 
customers  to  have  one.  Standing 
between  them  and  all  battery  worry  is 
what  I'm  here  for. 

"Our  Service  Men  are  efficiently 
trained  to  inspect  for  symptoms 
of  wear,  add  distilled  water  and  take 
hydrometer  tests.  You  see,  Prest-O- 
Lite  is  the  oldest  service  to  motorists 
in  America. 

Here  are  10  Good  Reasons  for  Prest-O-Lite 
Supremacy:  — 

"First  off,  the  Plates— a  new  process 
adds  strength  and  life  to  the  battery.  An 
extremely  porous  surface  insures  a  larger 
volume  of  current  with  less  internal 
heat  and  no  injurious  chemical  action. 

f'Then  the  Separators— so  porous 
you're  bound  to  get  maximum  circula- 
_ 


Hf 


Third — Look  at  the  high  bridges 
for  plate  support.  They  give  plenty  of 
room  for  sediment  and  reinforce  the 
hard  rubber  jars. 

"Next  look  at  these  rugged  Plate  Con- 
nectors. They  insure  maximum  electrical 
conductivity  and  great  strength. 

"Fifth  and  mighty  important,  the  Hard 
Rubber  Jars  and  Covers  undergo  a  test  of  20,000 
volts.     Reinforced  to  stand  the  big  strains.     . 

"Here's  an  exclusive  feature — Patented 
Post  Construction — eliminates  acid  creepage 
and  slopping,  the  chief  causes  of  corrosion. 

"Advantage  No.  7  is  a  sealing  compound 
which  won't  crack  in  cold  weather  or  soften 
in  summer,  and  eighth  is  ease  in  inspecting 
and  filling. 

"Highest  terminal  voltage  in  discharge  is 
an  important  factor.  Terminals  and  Cell 
Connectors  are  sufficiently  large  to  carry  the 
highest  rates. 

"And  to  hold  the  'works'  together  there's  a 
selected  hardwood  box  built  for  roughest  service." 


L 


No  Wonder  It's  the  Fastest  Growing  Battery  Business  in  the  World 

The  Prest-O-Lite  Company,  Inc.,  30  East  42nd  Street,  New  York 

In  Canada:  Prest-O-Lite  Co.  of  Canada,  Limited,  Toronto 
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Prest-O-Lite 
Battery 

i bite i.g every    ar' 





The  Oldest  Service  to  Automobile  Owners  in  America 


Look  for  the  name  Prest-O-Lite  on  Service  Station  Signs  Everywhere 
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string  and  a  label  bearing  the  magic  word 


"Stung"! 

Unhappily  the  Germans  got  cold  feet 
and  did  not  proceed  to  the  limit  of  the 
enterprise.  However,  fate  had  other  traps 
in  store  for  them.  When  Bernstorff  got  his 
inarching  orders,  the  young  German  below 
came  to  the  conclusion  thai  things  were 
getting  warm.  He  decided  to  pack  up 
some  of  his  more  compromising  papers. 
To  this  end  he  ordered  a  large  packing-case. 
In  due  course,  he  packed  his  effects,  warned 
the  housemaid  and  soldier-servant  to  say 
no  word  to  any  one,  and,  after  tipping 
them,  he  had  the  case  removed  to  a 
storage  warehouse.  It  is  sad  to  relate 
that  tips  can  not  always  purchase  loyalty, 
nor  transfer  that  quality.  The  British 
officer  was  presently  aware  of  the  proceed- 
ings and  an  inquisitive  representative  of 
the  United  States  service  spent  a  leisurely 
day  or  two  examining  the  contents  of  the 
packing-case,  and  the  young  German  soon 
after  this  took  up  his  abode  in  one  of  those 
salubrious  health  resorts  in  the  South  pro- 
vided by  Uncle  Sam  for  those  who  con- 
spire to  disturb  the  serenity  of  the  Republic. 


THE  ORIENTAL  COLONY  IN  VENE- 
ZUELA IS  A  VEST-POCKET  EDI- 
TION OF  THE  NEAR  EAST 


FEW  people  associate  the  idea  of  Arabs, 
Moors,  or  Turks  with  the  picturesque 
cities  of  the  Spanish  main,  yet  there  is  a 
flourishing  colony  of  these  Orientals  in  Ven- 
ezuela, hailing  from  northern  Africa   and 
Asia  Minor.     They  maintain  among  their 
foreign  surroundings  all  the  customs  of  their 
brethren  in  the  Old  World  except  that  of 
plural  marriage,  on  which  institution  the 
Venezuelan  Government  has  put  its  foot. 
"It  is  a  strange  thing  to  walk  along  one  of 
the  main  business  streets,  say,  of  Caracas, 
essentially  Spanish  in  every  respect,"  says 
a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times,  "and  sud- 
denly see  alongside  Spanish  names  of  mer- 
chants strange  Oriental  inscriptions,  such 
as  Abu  Amad,  Ben  Sid,  Chalala,  Benatar. 
One -might  easily  imagine  one's  self  in  the 
bazaars  of  Tangier  or  Damascus."     They 
are  an  interesting  lot,  these  "Turcos,"  as 
the  Venezuelans  call  them,  irrespective  of 
whether  they  came  from  Turkish  territory 
or  not.    They  will  not  work  under  a  "  boss," 
and  so  all  of  them  are  in  business  for  them- 
selves, mostly    as  pedlers   or   small  shop- 
keepers; and  all  of  them  make  money  hand 
over  fist.     Not  only  do  they  take  in  the  coin 
but  they  also  save  it,  and  it  is  no  uncom- 
mon   thing  for  a  humble  pedler    to   come 
into  a  bank,  plank  down  $20,000  in  gold 
and  ask  for  a  receipt    and  a  check-book. 
They  don't  like  banks  and  therefore  keep 
their  money  at  homo  until  the  amount  be- 
comes so  large  that  they  fear  for  its  safety. 
And    they    will,    under    no   circumstances, 
"mix"  with  the  native  population.     As  we 
read: 

These  Arabs  and  Moors  and  Turks  livo 
a  life  entirely  apart  from  the  Venezuelan 
community.  Whereas,  if  a  Venezuelan  has 
half  a  million  dollars,  lie  is  known  all  over 
the  country  and  pointed  out  as  one  of  the 
Leading  men  in  the  community,  a  "Turco" 
in  Caracas,   the  Venezuelan   capital,   may 


have  that  amount,  or  nearly  as  much,  and 
live  so  entirely  to  himself  that  scarcely 
anybody  in  the  city  can  even  tell  you  where 
he  dwells.  There  are  "Turcos"  with  big 
accounts  in  the  leading  banks  of  Caracas 
who  are  still  living  in  the  wretched  hovels 
they  occupied  when  they  tirst  reached  Ven- 
ezuela, with  ten  or  fifteen  of  their  race 
packed  into  the  same  house,  several  in  a 
room.  And  when  [they  return  to  northern 
Africa  or  Asia  Minor  they  often  go  back  as 
they  came,  in  the  steerage,  crowded  in  with 
hundreds  of  other  passengers,  tho  the  pur- 
ser of  the  steamer  may  have  locked  up  for 
safe-keeping  thousands  of  their  dollars 
which  they  have  earned  by  years  of  hard 
work  in  Venezuela. 

The  "  Turcos"  never  accept  a  job.  They 
want  to  be  their  own  bosses  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time.  They  begin  by  going  to  some 
old-established  firm  in  Venezuela,  asking  a 
credit  of  five  to  ten  dollars,  and  taking  out 
a  basket  of  trinkets  and  dry  goods  to  sell 
from  house  to  house  in  the  capital  or  some 
of  the  lesser  cities  and  towns.  They  start 
out  shortly  after  dawn  and  work  until  dark. 
Their  cry  of  "Compre,  merchatite"  (Buy, 
customer"),  in  a  strange,  Oriental  singsong, 
is  well  known  all  over  Venezuela. 

Gradually,  as  they  prosper — and  they 
almost  invariably  do — they  get  more  credit 
from  the  big  firms  and  eventually  open  a 
little  shop,  a  mere  "hole-in-the-wall," 
where  there  is  scarcely  room  for  a  person 
to  turn  around.  They  put  in  a  stock  of 
dry  goods,  trinkets,  novelties,  and  the  like, 
or  perhaps  the  lighter  kind  of  hardware. 
Then  they  get  rich.  Their  money  multi- 
plies in  ways  that  strike  the  Venezuelans, 
who  are  inclined  to  take  life  easy,  as 
miraculous. 

The  quitting  whistle  means  nothing  to  a 
"Turco."  He  will  start  a  little  rat-hole  of 
a  shop  near  the  market  place  in  Caracas,  for 
instance,  and  open  up  at  dawn  in  order  to 
catch  the  sellers  of  vegetable's  and  fruits, 
who  come  into  the  market  from  the  villages 
round  about,  and  the  sellers  of  fish  who 
cross  the  mountains  from  the  seacoast  in 
the  small  hours  and  reach  Caracas  at  sun- 
rise. He  will  remain  open  long  after  the 
shops  of  the  Venezuelans  are  closed  and 
their  proprietors  thinking  of  theaters  and 
dinner-parties.  Recently. the  police  of  Ca- 
racas made  the  "Turcos"  close  their  shops 
on  the  national  holiday,  July  5.  Relying 
on  the  lax  enforcement  of  the  law,  many  of 
the  Orientals  had  decided  to  steal  a  march 
on  their  native  competitors  by  staying  open 
throughout  that  day. 

As  a  general  rule,  when  a  "Turco"  has 
accumulated  a  sufficient  amount  of  money, 
he  will  close  up  shop,  pack  up  his  belongings, 
and  return  to  his  native  land,  where  the 
means  acquired  in  the  western  world  en- 
able him  to  live  in  "grand  style,"  according 
to  the  standards  prevailing  in  the  home 
town.  Once  in  a  while,  however,  one  of 
the  little  shopkeepers  will  decide  to  remain 
in  South  America  and  "branch  out."  As  a 
result  some  of  the  most  important  shops  in 
Venezuela  are  owned  by  "Turcos." 
Further: 

The  "Turcos"  who  run  these  big  shops 
naturally  need  employees  to  help  them,  but 
I  he  employees  are  never.  "Turcos,"  for,  as 
I  said,  these  people  insist  on  being  their 
own  bosses.  So  the  strange  anomaly  is 
presented  of  these  keen  competitors  of  the 

Venezuelan  merchants  being  served  by 
Venezeulan  employees.  Customers  enter- 
ing several  of  the  principal  dry-goods  shops 
of  Caracas  will  find  behind  the  counter  a 


young  Venezuelan  clerk,  who  will  obligingly 
hand  down  goods  from  the  shelves,  while, 
tucked  away  in  a  dark  cubby-hole,  barely 
visible  from  the  front  of  the  shop,  is  a 
swarthy  "Turco"  proprietor  bent  over  his 
ledgers,  trying  to  figure  out  how  soon  he 
can  return  to  Mount  Lebanon  and  cut  a 
swath  among  the  home-folk. 

"Turcos"  are  born  traders  and  shun 
other  forms  of  business.  Their  idea  of  a 
line  of  endeavor  worth-while  is  one  where 
they  have  to  take  no  chancer;  hence  they 
never  speculate,  not  even  so  much  as  to 
extend  credit  to  their  customers,  practi- 
cally all  their  transactions  being  conducted 
on  a  cash  basis.  And  they  refuse  to  change 
their  Oriental  ways,  it  seems: 

When  they  close  their  shops  they  hurry 
to  the  quarters  where  they  live — in  Caracas 
they  are  packed  together  in  one  of  the 
worst  sections  of  the  city — and  take  up  a 
mode  of  living  which  is  not  a  bit  different 
from  that  of  their  kin  along  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Mediterranean.  At  sunset  the 
Mohammedans  among  them  prostrate 
themselves  toward  Mekka  and  recite  the 
prayers  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  prophet. 
Old  Moors,  Oriental  to  the  finger-tips,  in 
spite  of  their  Occidental  garb,  sit  at  the 
doors  of  Spanish- American  hovels  and  chat- 
ter in  Arabic,  quite  as  if  they  were  in  Fez 
or  Algiers.  Now  and  then  a  feud,  started 
at  home  before  they  emigrated,  bursts  out 
in  the  Arabic  purlieus  of  some  Venezuelan 
city,  and  then  newspaper  readers  running 
over  the  police  news  see  a  wonderful  col- 
lection of  names,  Abu  this  and  Mohammed 
that,  all  run  in  for  disturbing  the  peace. 
Once  one  of  these  feuds  took  on  the  pro- 
portions of  a  regular  Tong  war  of  New 
York's  Chinatown,  and  resulted  in  half  a 
dozen  murders  before  the  passions  aroused 
in  northern  Africa  could  be  calmed  down 
in  Venezuela. 

There  have  been  some  amusing  incidents 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  "Turcos"  in 
Venezuela.  For  one  thing,  they  throw  dig- 
nity to  the  winds  and,  there,  too,  they  get 
under  the  skins  of  the  Venezuelans,  who, 
like  everybody  of  the  Spanish  race,  are 
nothing  if  not  dignified.  While  the  native 
merchant,  however  humble,  will  stay  inside 
his  shop  and  wait  upon  his  customers  with 
grave  courtesy,  the  "Turco,"  as  like  as  not, 
will  stand  at  the  door  and  urge  passers-hy 
with  an  engaging  smile  to  enter  and  look 
over  his  wares. 

A  certain  "Turco"  who  had  arrived  in 
Venezeula  with  one  of  his  wives  from  the 
old  country,  prospered  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  decided  to  send  back  home  for  Wife 
No.  2.  She  arrived  at  the  seaport  of  (  a- 
racas,  but  the  Venezuelan  authorities, 
shocked  at  this  outlandish  proceeding,  or- 
dered her  deported.  Nothing  daunted,  t  he 
"Turco,"  continuing  to  prosper,  tried  it 
again.  Soon  Wife  No.  :>  made  her  appear- 
ance at  the  seaport.  But  the  authorities 
were  adamant.  So  the  man  is  still  in  Ca- 
racas making  money  but  reduced  to  one 
wife  instead  of  the  four  allowed  him  by 
the  Koran,  while  the  three  extra  wives  are 
somewhere  in  the  Near  East  wondering 
whether  the  cruel  Westerners  will  ever  re- 
lent and  allow  their  lord  and  master  to  set 
up  an  Oriental  harem  in  Venezuela. 

The  strange  names  of  these  people  puzzle 

the  Venezuelans  greatly.  When  they  first 
arrive  and  go  to  the  native  merchants  ask- 
ing for  credit  in  order  to  peddle  wares,  the 
natives  often  throw  up  their  hands  in  de- 
spair and  simplify  matters  by  arbitrarily 
handing  out  names  easier  to  pronounce. 
For  instauce,  if  Abu  Mohammed  Benatuil 
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Before  deciding  on  your  next  tire,  have  your  dealer  show 
you  cross-sections  of  the  various  makes  you  are  consider- 
ing— so  that  you  can  measure  the  total  thickness  of  the 
rubber  and  fabric  used  in  building  up  the  various  makes. 

You  will  find  that  Michelin  Tires  embody 
more  of  these  mileage-giving  materials. 
In  the  34  x  4  Michelin  Universal,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  solid  though  flexible  mass 
of  wear-resisting  rubber  and  fabric 
almost  an  inch  thick. 


And  every  bit  of  the 
the   highest   quality, 
moderate  in  price. 


materials  used  is  of 
Yet   Michelins   are 


MICHELIN    TIRE    CO.,   Milltown,   N.  J. 

Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.-,  782  Catherine  St.,  W%Montreal 
Dealer*  in  all  parte  of  the  world 
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wants  to  load  up  a  pedlar's  basket,  and 
cheerfully  announces  his  name,  he  is  told 
curtly:  "Forget  it!  Your  name  is  Bill!" 
And  Bill  he  is  as  long  as  that  firm  supplies 
him  with  \v;. 

One  at  the  most  interesting  "Turco" 
families  trading  in  Venezuela  consists  of 
six  brothers.  Of  these.  twJ  have  returned 
home  rieh,  two  are  running  on.'  of  the 
principal  shops  and  amassing  a  fortune, 
and  two,  brought  to  Venezuela  by  their 
rieh  brothers,  are  peddling  in  the  streets — 
for  these  people  insist  that  every  one  must 
serve  exactly  the  same  apprenticeship. 
They  never  think  for  a  minute  of  admitting 
any  one  to  partnership  just  because  he  is  a 
In-other. 

Recently  a  few  "Turcos"  have  shown 
signs  of  branching  out  from  the  dry-goods 
and  hardware  business — an  additional 
cause  for  alarm  among  the  native  Vene- 
zuelans. One,  Abu  Amad,  has  become 
interested  in  the  famous  pearl  -  fisheries 
of  the  Island  of  Margarita,  and  bids  fair 
to  become  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the 
country  before  long. 

Also  he  has  cut  loose  from  precedent  by 
Incoming  engaged  to  a  young  Venezuelan 
lady — whence  more  head-shaking  among 
the  conservative  natives.  Really,  there  is 
no  telling  where  these  Arabs  of  the  Carib- 
bean will  stop! 


A  ST.  CLAIR  COUNTY  MISSOURIAN 

STRAIGHTENS  THE  KINKS  IN 

THE  BOND  STORY 


QOME  time  ago  an  article  entitled  "One 
*~3  Reason  Why  the  Missourian  Has  To 
Be  Shown,"  appeared  in  these  columns  in 
which  Straus  I  nt'estors'  Magazine  was  Quoted 
to  the  effect  that  St.  Clair  County,  Missouri, 
for  many  years  had  been  under  a  cloud  owing 
to  its  repudiation  of  certain  bonds  issued  for 
the  construction  of  a  railroad  that  never  was 
built.  Mr.  William  T.  Johnson  took  excep- 
tion to  some  of  the  statements  in  this  article 
on  the  ground  that  they  were  incorrect  and 
placed  St.  Clair  County  and  its  people  in  an 
undeservedly  bad  light.  Briefly,  the  story 
in  The  Investors'  Magazine  set  out  that 
shortly  after  the  Civil  War  one  Peter  La  Due 
came  to  Missouri,  claiming  to  represent  New 
York  capital.  He  organized  a  railroad  com- 
pany, and  proposed  to  build  a  line  running 
through  a  number  of  counties  in  southwest 
Missouri,  among  them  St.  Clair.  In  order 
to  help  the  enterprise  along,  each  county 
voted  a  subsidy  of  $250,000,  raised  by  the 
issuance  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  one-thou- 
sand-doll;! r  bonds.  La  Due  was  supposed 
to  have  received  these  bonds  and  vanished, 
Imt  the  railroad  never  materialized  beyond 
the  construction  of  some  eight  miles  of  grad- 
ing. The  bonds,  containing  no  clause  pro- 
tecting the  county  in  case  of  the  non-con- 
struction of  the  road,  were  disposed  of  by 
La  Due  to  innocent  purchasers  and  hence 
the  taxpayers  of  St.  Clair  County  found 
themselves  under  the  necessity  of  paying  off 
an  obligation  from  which  they  had  obtained 
no  benefit.  This  they  refused  to  do,  and  the 
courts  came  to  their  assistance  by  refusing  to 
levy  taxes  for  the  purpose  of  paying  these 
bonds.  As  a  result,  the  judges  were  held  in 
contempt  of  court  and  spent  much  time  in 
jail.      Finally,  after  the  thing  had  hung  fire 
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for  fifty  years,  the  county  voted  to  settle 
the  ease  upon  the  payment  of  something 

over  half  a  million  dollars,  which  represented 
only  about  an  eighth  of  the  amount  due  with 
accrued  interest.  The  article  further  stated 
that  owing  to  this  bond  controversy,  progress 
in  St.  Clair  County  had  been  at  a  standstill 
for  half  a  century.  After  calling  attention 
to  the  statements  in  the  article  which  he 
says  are  erroenous,  Mr.  Johnson  furnishes 
the  following  account  of  St.  Clair  County's 
unfortunate  bond  experience: 

The  real  truth  of  the  matter  is  well  known 
in  Missouri  and  much  of  it  is  found  in  public 
records.  It  is  this.  By  an  act  of  the  legis- 
lature of  Missouri  of  January  16,  1860,  the 
Tebo  &  Neosho  Railroad  Company  was  in- 
corporated. Peter  La  Due  was  not  then  a 
resident  of  the  State,  and  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  organization  or  its  name.  Under 
its  legislative  charter  the  company  coidd 
locate  and  build  branches,  and  the  county 
courts  of  the  counties  through  which  the 
main  line  or  any  of  the  branches  should  be 
located  could  subscribe  for  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  and  issue  the  bonds  of  their 
respective  counties  in  payment  therefor. 
The  vote  of  the  people  was  not  required. 
In  1870  the  main  line  of  the  railroad,  hav- 
ing been  located  from  Sedalia,  Mo.,  to  Fort 
Scott,  Kan.,  passing  through  Clinton  in 
Henry  County,  the  company  declared  and 
established  what  were  called  the  Clinton 
and  Memphis  branch  and  the  Clinton  and 
Kansas  City  branch,  the  ultimate  intent 
being  to  consolidate  the  two  and  make  a 
continuous  line  of  road  from  Kanass  City, 
Mo.,  to  Memphis,  Tenn.  To  the  Clinton 
and  Memphis  branch  the  county  court  of 
St.  Clair  County,  Mo.,  subscribed  $2f)0,000 
of  the  stock,  and  issued  the  bonds  of  the 
county  for  that  amount.  These  bonds  were 
dated  July  1 ,  1870.  The  original  order  pro- 
vided for  the  delivery  of  the  bonds  when  the 
road  was  completed,  but  subsequently  a  new 
order  was  made  for  the  delivery,  when  the 
contract  for  grading  had  been  let.  Peter 
La  Due  was  a  director  in  one  of  the  branches 
and  active  in  procuring  subscriptions  to  the 
stock,  but  he  never  pretended  to  represent 
"a  large  amount  of  New  York  capital." 
WThat  he  did  claim  was,  that  the  subscrip- 
tions of  stock  by  the  counties  along  the  line 
would  pay  for  the  right  of  way  and  the  grad- 
ing of  the  railroad,  and  that  then  the  com- 
pany could  mortgage  the  line  and  procure 
enough  money  to  finish  it. 

The  bonds  of  St.  Clair  County  were  sold 
through  a  broker  (A.  H.  Nicolay)  in  New 
York  at  about  82  Yi  cents  on  the  dollar. 
Nicolay  distributed  them  as  brokers  do. 
The  road-bed  of  the  Clinton  and  Memphis 
branch  was  graded  from  Clinton  to  Osceola, 
and  that  of  the  other  branch  from  Kansas 
City  to  Harrisonville  in  ('ass  County.  Mo., 
except  that  a  tunnel  near  Kansas  City  was 
only  partially  finished.  Til*  two  branches 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Kansas 

City,  Memphis  &  Mobile  Railroad  Com- 
pany. This  went  into  bankruptcy,  and  the 
unfinished  road-beds  were  sold,  and,  alter 
passing  through  several  ownerships,  were 
used  in  completing  the  line  of  the  St.  Louis 
&  San  Francisco  Railroad  from  Springfield, 

Mo.,  to  Kansas  City. 

When  the  railroad  company  failed  to 
build  the  railroad  as  expected,  the  county 
court,  of  St.  Clair  County  refused  to  levy 
taxes  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  bonds,  or 
to  recognize  them  as  legal  obligations. 
Judgments  were  rendered  in  the  Federal 
Courts,  writs  of  mandamus  were  issued  and 
disregarded,  and  judges  imprisoned  for  con- 
tempt of  court.   No  judge  has  ever  been  im- 


prisoned since  the  year  1903.  No  judge  was 
ever  "driven  from  the  community."  because 
during  the  long  contest  of  over  forty  years, 
the  people  were  practically  unanimous  in  the 
support  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  county 
courts  in  this  matter. 

No  citizen  or  resident  of  the  county  ever 
bought  any  of  the  defaulted  bonds.  The 
county  court  bought  in  nineteen  of  th 
bonds,  some  as  low  as  $200  for  a  SI .000 
bond,  interest  coupons  included,  and  paid 
for  them  out  of  funds  belonging  to  the 
county. 

Then,  by  way  of  showing  that  St.  Clair 
County  has  kept  fully  abreast  of  the  times 
in  the  matter  of  progress  in  its  section 
of  the  country,  Mr.  Johnson  furnishes  the 
following  information: 

In  1870,  when  the  bonds  were  issued,  St. 
Clair  County  had  only  6,742  people.  It  had 
been  devastated  by  the  Civil  War,  and  was 
just  recovering  from  the  effects  of  that 
contest.  The  roads  were  bad,  and  there 
were  few  bridges  across  the  numerous 
streams,  and  a  limited  number  of  school- 
houses. 

The  people  of  St.  Clair  County  have  been 
more  progressive  and  industrious  than  the 
average  of  those  throughout  the  country. 
Notwithstanding  their  difficulties  about  the 
railroad  bonds,  they  have  made  progress  in 
every  way  during  the  forty  years  of  contest. 
Ninety-nine  buildings  for  common  schools, 
and  six  for  high  schools  have  been  erected 
since  the  bonds  were  repudiated.  A  new 
court-house  will  soon  be  finished.  It  would 
have  been  finished  two  years  ago  but  for  an 
order  of  the  Federal  Court  made  in  the  bond 
cases.  Many  good  roads  have  been  con- 
structed and  the  work  is  still  going  on,  and 
all  school-houses  have  been  kept  in  good  re- 
pair. The  court-house,  which  the  new  one 
is  replacing,  was  hastily  and  badly  con- 
structed in  1868  (in  place  of  one  burned  by 
the  United  States  Troops  in  1861),  and  was 
never  considered  a  good  building.  The  one 
now  being  finished,  most  of  the  work  on 
which  was  done  while  the  bond  contest  was 
on,  is  fire-proof  and  a  first-class  building. 
In  1873,  when  the  bonds  were  repudiated, 
there  were  only  eighteen  school-houses  in 
the  county  and  one  bridge.  Since  then, 
five  steel  bridges  over  rivers  have  been 
built,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  single-span 
steel  bridge  in  the  United  States.  And 
three  suspension  bridges  over  rivers  and 
thirty  steel  bridges  over  creeks  have  been 
constructed.  No  session  of  the  county 
court  was  ever  "held  in  the  woods"  or 
"in  a  ca\e,"  and  there  are  no  mountains  in 
the  county.  Money  has  been  freely  loaned 
on  lands  in  the  county  during  the  whole 
period,  by  the  agents  of  both  resident  and 
non-resident  companies,  including  those  of 
Eastern  companies. 

There  were  two  banks  in  the  county  in 
1873,  and  there  are  now  thirteen.  The 
Osceola  High  School  ranks  as  the  best 
teachers'  training  school  in  southwest 
Missouri.  St.  Clair  County  took  the  pre- 
mium for  the  liest  corn  at  the  San  Francisco 

Exposition.  During  the  war  with  Ger- 
many its  people  subscribed  to  the  various 
funds  and  to  the  Liberty  Bonds  more  than 
$1,500,000. 

Mr.  Johnson's  account  of  these  difficul- 
ties and  misapprehensions  was  submitted 
to  the  eountj  clerk  of  St.  Clair  County  for 

verification.  The  county  clerk  replied  that 
so  far  as  he  was  able  to  discover,  Mr.  John- 
son's record  was  a  reliable  correction  of 
previous  errors. 
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The  Way  to  Get  Delivery 
Of   a    Hudson    Super-Six 

The  Automobile  Which  Men  Said  Would  Have 
No  Rival,  Still  Outsells  All  Other  Fine  Cars 


First  announcements  of  the  new  Hudson  Super-Six 
promised  prompt  deliveries. 

We  had  arranged  a  larger  production  but  had  under- 
estimated the  force  of  Hudson  prestige. 

In  the  interim  between  writing  the  announcements 
and  their  publication,  some  four  or  five  weeks,  dealers 
booked  orders  faster  than  we  could  produce  cars. 

Repetition  of  Each 

Previous  Year 

The  Super-Six,  from  the  first,  has  outsold  all  other 
fine  cars.  The  present  situation  is  but  a  repetition  of 
what  has  happened  each  of  the  past  four  years. 

Up  to  the  time  the  present  model  was  offered,  60,000 
Super-Sixes  were  in  service.  We  are  building  20,000  this 
year — one-third  as  many  as  had  been  delivered  in  the 
previous  years. 

Why   This  Demand 

For  Hudsons 

The  answer  is  found  in  any  locality  in  any  group  of 
motorists. 

The  reliability  and  endurance  Hudsons  have  proved 
in  every  test  and  to  every  owner  is  a  matter  of  official 
record  and  common  talk.  Read  the  records  for  speed, 
acceleration  and  hill  climbing  for  the  past  four  years. 


You  will  find  the  part  the  Super-Six  played  excels  that 
of  any  other  stock  car  or  special  car  or  stock  materials 
and  design. 

Or  observe  Hudson  performance  on  any  city  street  or 
country  highway.  Super-Sixes  are  everywhere.  They 
belong  to  people  who  demand  the  most  of  their  cars. 
They  are  the  favorite  of  the  hard,  fast  drivers  and  of 
those  who  demand  comfort  and  reliability. 

There  are  more  Hudson  closed  and  chauffeur  driven 
cars  than  of  any  other  fine  grade.  They  are  the  choice 
of  those  who  want  elegance  and  distinction. 

The  service  of  those  60,000  earlier  Super-Sixes  accounts 
for  today's  demand. 

How  to   Get  a 

Hudson  Super -Six 

Place  your  order  now.  Don't  delay  even  if  you  can't 
obtain  immediate  delivery  of  the  model  you  want. 

There  is  a  great  demand  for  all  good  cars.  There 
never  was  such  a  shortage.  Eagerness  for  prompt 
delivery  has  caused  many  to  accept  makes  that  were  not 
even  second  choice  to  Hudson.  Avoid  the  possibility  of 
disappointment  by  ordering  your  Hudson  now.  Accept 
the  earliest  delivery  you  can  obtain.  Remember  that 
the  car  you  buy  must  serve  you  a  long  time  and  that  a 
slight  inconvenience  in  delivery  now  will  be  offset  by  the 
satisfaction  your  Hudson  will  give. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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Power  That  Never  Fails 
-Plus 
Economy 


Tm~ 


o 


|N  a  Stromberg- 
equipped  ma' 
chine    power    response    is 
immediate    and   there's  enough 
to  answer  any  need.      There  is 
a  determined  driving  power    that    surmounts 
the  most  difficult  of  travel  obstacles. 

TheNewStromberg  has  demonstrated  by  repeated 
tests  that  it  consumes  far  less  fuel  in  production 
of  "sufficient"  energy.    It  increases  efficiency 
and  reduces  expense  in  a  manner  that  renders 
it  absolutely  essential  equipment  on  any  car. 

Send  name,   year  and   model  of  your 
machine    for   descriptive   literature. 

Stromberg  Motor  Devices  Co. 

Dept.  81 3,  64  East  25th  Street 
Chicago,  111. 


New  VmOMBERC  Does  ft! 

m  Carburetor 
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SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


EXPERIENCE   BY   PROXY 


I" 


HBEFsai 


'TWO  things  are  gained  by  experience 

-*-  — knowledge  and  skill.  The  skill  can 
be  acquired  only  by  actually  doing,  but  the 
knowledge  can  be  gained  also  from  others. 
In  one  direction  only  one's  own  experience 
is  of  value;  in  the  other,  one  may  profit 
by  that  of  past  generations,  if  he  goes  about 
it  in  the  right  way.  This  is  what  an  edi- 
torial writer  in  Engineering  and  Contracting 
(Chicago,  July  9)  has  in  mind  when  he 
prints  an  article  on  "The  Art  of  Quickly 
Acquiring  Experience."  Lack  of  sufficient 
experience,  he  sa\-s,  prevents  young  men 
from  securing  positions  of  great  responsi- 
bility. Most  of  them  resign  themselves 
to  this  condition,  placidly  waiting  for  time 
to  remove  the  handicap.  Yet  this  attitude 
toward  experience  is  not  wise,  as  may  be 
seen  by  analyzing  the  reasons  why  ex- 
perience is  valuable  to  its  possessor.  He 
goes  on: 

"Experience  may  be  defined  as  knowl- 
edge and  skill  acquired  by  observation  and 
practise.  While  skill  is  always  personal, 
knowledge  may  be  imparted  to  others. 
Hence  there  is  but  one  kind  of  experience 
that  can  not  be  acquired  by  reading, 
namely,  the  skill  that  results  from  practise. 
Most  men  fail  to  recognize  this  distinction 
and  speak  of  all  experience  as  if  it  were  a 
tiling  to  be  obtained  by  each  individual 
only  through  his  own  acts  of  experiencing. 

"Since  the  knowledge  part  of  experience 
(as  distinct  from  the  skill  part)  may  be 
learned  by  reading  and  thinking,  it  is  fea- 
sible for  any  man  to  acquire  a  vast  deal  of 
that  sort  of  experience  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  by  systematically  studying.  It 
is  true  that  knowledge  thus  gained  is  less 
vividly  imprest  on  the  mind  than  knowl- 
edge secured  by  personal  observation.  But 
this  psychological  difficulty  can  be  over- 
come by  proper  effort.  Since  the  object 
should  be  to  produce  a  deeply  engraved 
record  in  the  brain,  the  man  who  seeks  to 
make  the  experiences  of  other  men  as  useful 
as  his  own  should  systematically  school 
himself  in  the  following  manner: 

"First,  read  with  an  object,  confining 
most  of  the  reading  for  a  given  period  to 
subjects  that  will  serve  to  attain  that  object. 

"Secondly,  analyze1  and  compare  the  facts 
thus  found,  noting  particularly  all  quanti- 
tative facts. 

"Thirdly,  review  the  salient  facts  again 
and  again,  thus  impressing  them  on  the 
mind.  In  this  way  the  lack  of  vividness 
of  personal  experience  is  compensated  by 
repetition  of  the  facts. 

"Fourthly,  search  lor  old  records  of  de- 
sired facts,  the  older  the  better.  It  is  far 
more  impressive  to  read  Agassiz's  account 
of  how  he  came  to  formulate  'the  theory 
of  the  glacial  epoch'  than  it  is  to  read  the 
bare  theory  in  modern  books  on  geology. 
So,  too,  the  story  of  how  an  English  county 
surveyor,  William  Smith,  originated  the 
theory  of  geological  epochs,  and  came  to 
l)i'  called  'Strata  Smith,'  is  much  more  im- 
pressive than  Smith's  theory  itself,  as  we 
find  it  in  geologies. 

"Go  back  in  the  realms  of  science  to  the 
discoverer  or  inventor  himself  if  you  wish 
to  share  his  original  thrill  of  triumph.  The 
average   author    of    scientific   books   is   a 
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Imagine  a  car  like  this 


JORDAN  has  always  had  a  distinct 
aversion  to  the  commonplace  —  the 
obvious.  He  believes  in  more  gaiety 
and  less  drabness  in  motor  cars. 

So  the  Jordan  Silhouette  was  produced. 

Sturdy,  graceful,  long,  low  and  colorful. 
Solid  aluminum  rattle-proof  body.  New 
European,  wide-opening  doors.  Mould- 
ings of  rectangular  design.  The  newest 
French  angle  at  the  dash. 

Cocky  seat  cowl.  Perfectly  flat  top- 
edge,  without  the  slightest  bevel  — 
certainly  most  refreshing  in  these  days. 

Deep-section    full    crown    fenders  — 
slightly  taller  hood  —  tilted  sport  type 
windshield — deep  soft  seats  that  permit 
you  to  sink  down  into  them  at  a  perfect 
comfort    angle  —  gun-metal    instrument 
board  —  non-rattling  spring  shackles  — 
tailored  top — cordovan  leatherboot-and- 
saddle  bag  built  into  the  tonneau. 
Imagine  a  car  like  this.    Picture  it  as     /JORDAN 
it  is — the  lightest  car  on  the  road  for      V    ^fif 
its  wheelbase — and  the  best  balanced. 


No  jerky  bouncing  up  and  down  motion 
so  characteristic  of  extremely  light  cars 
of  short  wheelbase.  No  surplus  side 
sway  almost  invariably  found  in  ex- 
tremely heavy  cars. 

The  whole  tendency  of  the  Jordan  Sil- 
houette is  toward  forward  movement. 

It  is  perfectly  balanced — a  car  to  ride 
in,  as  well  as  to  look  at. 

With  the  substantial  appearance  of  the 
finest  heavy  cars  it  possesses  the  beauti- 
ful slimness,  lightness,  lowness,  and 
balanced   character   of  the  racing  class. 

The  chassis,  including  all  the  finest  uni- 
versally approved  mechanical  units,  pos- 
sesses a  factor  of  safety  which  is  sufficient 
to  more  than  meet  every  possible  strain 
— and  little  detailed  improvements  have 
been  added  that  give  it  a  new  superiority. 

Imagine  a  car  like  this — and  you  see  the 
Jordan  Silhouette.  Finished  in 
Brewster  Green  or  Burgundy  Old 
Wine.  Equipped  with  either  four 
or  seven  passenger  bodies. 


JORDAN    MOTOR    CAR    COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO 
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No  Driver,  No  Hard  Work, 
Can  Harm  This  Transmission 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission  of  today — completely  trouble-proof— is 
the  result  of  a  conclusion  reached  by  B.  A.  Gramm,  eight  years  ago. 

That  conclusion  was  that  the  transmission  is  the  real  heart  of  the  truck — the 

very  root  of  truck  service. 

• 

Mr.  Gramm  determined  to  eliminate  the  sources  of  trouble  which  were  then, 
and  are  now,  common  to  ordinary  truck  transmissions.  He  did  so  with 
gears  that  are  always  in  mesh — whose  teeth  can  never  be  ground,  chipped  or 
broken  by  the  impact  of  shifting. 

This  transmission  has  saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  Gramm-Bernstein 
owners  in  repairs  and  replacements. 

It  is  actually  a  basic  superiority.  It  is  absolutely  proof  against  every 
injury  that  might  be  inflicted  by  careless  driving  or  hard  usage. 


Business  men  who  are  showing  such  a 
decided  preference  for  Gramm  -  Bernstein 
Trucks  are  influenced,  no  doubt,  by  the 
truck's  fine  record  of  really  extraordinary 
ability  and  service. 

If  they  care  to  do  so  they  can  easily  satisfy 
themselves  that  this  record  is  largely  due  to 
the  Gramm-Bernstein  transmission. 

Their  inquiry  would  reveal  that  truck  owners 
themselves  blame  transmission  trouble  for 
fully  60  per  cent  of  lay-ups  and  repair  expense. 

Escaping  that  item  alone  would  justify 
Gramm-Bernstein  preference. 

No  driver  can  possibly  damage  Gramm- 
Bernstein  gears  in  changing  speeds. 

Simply  because  the  gears  themselves  are 
never  shifted.  They  are  always  in  mesh. 
Speed  changes  are  made  by  shifting  patented 
dog  clutches. 

No  part  of  the  gear  assembly  can  work  loose, 
fall  out,' and  possibly  damage  the  entire  set. 
That  is  impossible,  since  all  gears,  bearings 
and  dog  clutches  are  mounted  on  a  heavy 
six-spline  shaft,  and  can  never  get  out  of 
alignment. 


No  pin,  bolt,  nut,  set-screw,  stud,  or  key  is 
used  to  hold  the  gears  in  place  on  the  splined 
shaft  shown. 

Literally,  there  is  nothing  in  the  Gramm- 
Bernstein  transmission  which  can  work  loose 
and  cause  trouble. 

Every  truck  in  the  worm-drive  Gramm- 
Bernstein  Pioneer  line  carries  this  wonderful 
transmission. 

Mr.  Gramm  pioneered  the  truck  industry  18 
years  ago. 

Gramm-Bernstein  again  pioneered  with  this 
transmission,  which  is  proof  against  every 
trouble,  from  without  and  within. 

Now,  for  the  third  time,  Gramm-Bernstein 
leads  the  way  by  selling  its  trucks  completely 
equipped,  ready  for  the  body,  and  with  not 
an  extra  to  buy. 

In  most  cases  this  means  a  very  considerable 
initial  saving. 

All  worm-drive  Gramm-Bernstein  models — 2, 
254,  3!4  and  5-ton — are  sold  at  a  flat  price,  in- 
cluding all  equipment  and  ready  for  the  body 
suited  to  the  buyer's  requirements.) 


All  Gramm-Iiernstein  Transmissions  are  provided  zvith  a  pad  for  attaching  Gratnm  's  Basic 
Patent  Power  Take-off.  Dealers  and  truck  owners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks 
purchased  with  power  take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.  Gramm' S  Basic  Patent  No.  1 194994. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,   U.  S.  A. 

Pioneers  Since  1901 — Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)   Truck 


Splined  Shaft,  with'collar  and 
splines  integral 


«# 


;&» 


Double  row  annular  bearing 


Patented  dog  clutch  for  reverse 


Reverse  Gear,  showing  roller  cage 


First  Speed  Gear,  showing  rollers 


First  and  Second  Speed  dog  clutch 


Second  Speed  Gear 


Third  Speed  Gear  with  high  speed 

clutch  and  end  pilot  bearing, 

locked  with  castellated  nut 

Showing  the  progressive  assembly 
of  the  Gramm-Bernstein  Trouble- 
proof  Transmission 
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'dub1  when  it  comes  to  thrilling  you.  He 
gives  you  bare  results,  as  a  rule,  without 
the  personal  struggle  and  the  original  rea- 
soning that  yielded  those  results.  Kor  this 
reason  the  original  articles  in  magazines 
and  society  transactions  arc  usually  Par 
more  valuable  than  the  rewritten  stuff  de- 
rived from  them  and  printed  in  the  latest 
text-books.  If  you  want  to  absorb  the 
experiences  of  other  men,  go  to  the  writings 
of  those  very  men,  and  live  again  their 
experiences  as  nearly  as  may  be. 

'"The  World's  Best  Books,'  by  Parsons, 
contains  some  good  advice  about  books 
and  about  reading;  but  its  author  makes 
a  serious  mistake  in  saying  that  only 
the  latest  scientific  books  need  be  real, 
sinee  they  include  the  best  of  all  that 
has  been  written  previously.  One  who 
has  written  a  scientific  book  himself 
would  not  claim  any  such  completeness 
for  it.  But  we  go  further  and  assert  that 
even  were  a  scientific  book  to  contain  the 
'substance'  of  all  that  had  been  printed 
before  on  the  subject,  it,  would  lack  the 
'spirit'  that  lives  in  the  original  authorities. 
It  is  this  'spirit'  that  arouses  your  interest 
to  the  highest  degree.  It  is  the  intensity 
of  your  interest  that  mainly  determines 
your  ability  to  remember  what  you  read. 
It  is  the  facts  that  you  remember  that 
constitute  the  knowledge  that  is  instantly 
available  in  forming  judgments.  And  it  is 
the  soundness  of  your  judgments  that  is 
the  best  test  of  the  extent  of  your  worth- 
while experience." 


ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS  BY 
STANDARDIZATION 


BEFORE  the  war  there  were  in  the 
United  States  232  styles  of  pneumatic 
tires.  Now  there  are  nine.  Does  any  one 
believe  that  the  automobilist  is  suffering 
from  the  loss  of  those  223  styles?  What 
shall  we  do  now?  Go  back  to  the  232,  or 
add  a  few  more  and  make  it,  perhaps,  313? 
Once  we  had  a  dozen  different  track- 
gages  on  our  railroads.  Now  we  have 
just  one.  The  loss  of  the  others  is  not 
lamented,  for  they  were  obstacles  to 
progress.  And,  indeed,  if  we  can  reduce 
the  styles  and  sizes  of  all  things  used  in 
mechanical  operations,  not  perhaps  to 
one  each,  but  to  a  very  few — as  few  as  are 
compatible  with  convenience  and  useful- 
ness— we  will  cut  out  an  enormous  amount 
of  labor  and  expense  in  manufacture,  and 
confusion  and  vexation  in  selection,  pur- 
chase, and  use.  Such  standardization  is 
already  an  accomplished  fact  in  some 
instances,  and  good  work  is  being  done  to 
extend  it.  Much  was  forced  upon  us  by 
the  war,  as  the  example  of  the  pneumatic 
tires  shows;  and  probably  we  shall  retain 
some  of  this  in  peace.  Says  G.  H.  Clamer, 
in  a  presidential  address  before  the  Amer- 
ican Society  for  Testing  Materials,  printed 
in  The  Iron  Age  (New  York,  July  10): 

"There  was  a  time,  not  so  long  ago,  when 
there  was  no  United  States  standard  track- 
gage  for  our  railroads.  Without  standard- 
ization of  track-gage  it  was  impossible  for 
the  equipment  of  one  railroad  to  be  used  on 
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G.  F.  STEPHENSON. 
A.  A.  A.  Technical  Representative 


STANLEY  S.  TURNER, 

Winning  Driver  of  the  Franklin  Car 


FOSTER  CURRY.  Donator  ot  the  Camp  Curry  Tropin 
STANDISH  MITCHELL,  Sec.  Auto.  Club  of  So.  Caliiornta 


HARRY   S.  MASON. 

A.  A.  A.  Board  Representative 


The  Franklin  Car  Sets  Fuel  Economy  Record  in 
Yosemite   Run  and  Wins  All  Three  First  Prizes 

This  Los  Angeles -Camp  Gurry  event,  designed  to  test  fuel  economy 
of  all  cars  from  every  possible  angle,  was  conducted  by  the  Auto- 
mobile Club  of  Southern  California  under  official  A.  A.  A.  supervision. 


The  Franklin  Car  won: 

1.  FIRST  PRIZE,  Sweepstakes 

cup,  for  best  all-round  show- 
ing of  any  car  at  any  price.  It 
covered  the  374.5  miles  on  13 
gallons  of  gasoline,  an  average 
of  28.8  miles  to  the  gallon. 

2.  FIRST  PRIZE.  All  classes, 
most  ton -miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline.  This  rating  was  de- 
vised to  remove  all  handicaps 
of  weight.  It  put  all  scores  on 
an  equal  basis  of  comparison. 
The  Franklin,  with  49.9 
ton -miles,  beat  lighter  and 
heavier  cars. 


3.  FIRST  PRIZE,  own  price 
class,  for  most  ton -miles  per 
gallon. 

The  Franklin  established 
a  new  record,  being  the  first 
car  of  any  make  to  win  the 
three  hrst  prizes  in  the  history 
of  the  event. 

This  triple  victor)7  for  the 
principles  of  light  weight  and 
flexible  construction  and  direct 
air  cooling  (no  water  to  boil  or 
freeze)  is  important. 

It  indicates  to  motorists  the 
freedom  from  trouble,  the  fuel 


economy,  and  the  assurance  of 
motoring  satisfaction  open  to 
them  with  the  Franklin  Car. 

•  These  advantages  have  long 
been  summed  up  in  the  con- 
servative statement  of  Franklin 
performance : 

20  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline 
12,500  wiles  to  the  set  of  tires 
50%  slower  yearly  depreciation 

Practically  without  exception, 
the  Franklin  Car  has  established 
the  economy  records  of  all  the 
official  events  held  in  seven- 
teen years. 


FRANKLIN  AUTOMOBILE  COMPANY,  SYRACUSE,  N.  Y. 


ELEVATION    ABOVE    5rA    LEVEL 


Profile  of  second  day's  run  from  Madera  to  Camp  Curry,  Yosemite.  The  first  day's  run  also  included  a  climb  from 
level  to  nearly  5,000  feet.  Study  of  the  profile  will  indicate  the  need  of  both  hill  climbing  and  cooling  ability. 


sea 
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another.  It  has  only  been  through  stand- 
ardization of  track-gage  that  interline 
transportation  has  been  made*  possible. 
We  now  travel  in  the  greatest  comfort 
Prom  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other 
without  a  change  of  ears.  A  freight-car 
may  be  loaded  in  Maine  and  without 
transfer  of  its  cargo  arrive  in  San  Fran- 
cisco or  Key  West.  In  fact,  it  may  even  be 
loaded  on  a  barge  at  Key  West  and  trans- 
ferred to  any  part  of  the  Island  of  Cuba 
over  United  States  standard-gage  track. 

"At  the  present  time  very  active  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  railroad  -  building 
in  South  America  and  Central  America; 
very  shortly  activities  in  the  line  of  rail- 
road-building will  be  resumed  in  Mexico; 
and  it  can  be  confidently  expected  that  a 
Pan-American  railroad,  extending  from 
any  part  of  the  United  States  to  Argen- 
tina,  a  distance  of  10,000  miles,  will  become 
a  reality.  It  is  unfortunate,  in  this 
stupendous  undertaking,  that  all  sections 
of  this  railroad  should  not  be  of  standard 
gage.  A  large  part  of  the  trackage  in  the 
southern  countries,  as  at  present  built,  or 
in  contemplation,  is  of  gage  which  differs 
from  our  own. 

"I  do  not  believo  that  there  is  one  single 
effort  which  can  do  more  in  bringing  conn- 
tries  of  the  western  hemisphere  into  closer 
relationship  than  the  building  of  a  standard- 
gage  railroad  over  this  entire  distance. 

"There  was  a  time  within  the  memory 
of  the  present  generation  when  there  was 
no  such  thing  as  standard  pipe  sizes  or 
threads;  and  even  more  recently  there 
were  no  standard  machine  screws.  Each 
manufacturer  had  his  own  special  threads. 
Selfish  interests  were  so  strong  and  the 
vision  so  narrow  that  there  was  great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  manufac- 
turers to  the  standardization  of  screw- 
threads.  Each  manufacturer  wished  to 
compel  the  user  of  his  machines  to  come 
to  him  for  repair  parts.  He  did  not  realize 
that  his  business  interests  were  impaired 
if  a  user  of  his  machine  suffered  incon- 
venience and  perhaps  financial  loss  by  the 
shut-down  of  the  machine  from  the  neces- 
sity of  sending  to  the  factory  to  get  the 
necessary  repair  part. 

"There  is  at  present  before  Congress  a 
bill  which  proposes  to  extend  the  life  of  the 
commission  to  standardize  screw-threads, 
created  under  the  act  of  July  18,  1918. 
Governmental  action  in  the  past  has  legal- 
ized other  standards.  The  first  attempt  at 
standardization  of  screw-threads,  bolts, 
nuts,  etc.,  was  made  in  1864  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  Franklin  Institute,  of  Phila- 
delphia. ...  In  1906  the  Association 
of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufacturers 
adopted  standards  for  automobile  screws 
and  nuts,  and  a  year  later  the  American 
Society  of  Mechanical  Engineers  accepted 
the  report  of  its  committee  on  standard 
proportions  for  machine  screws.  ...  In 
1912  the  Society  of  Automobile  Engineers 
enlarged  the  number  of  standards. 

"An  Act  of  Congress  in  1893  established 
a  standard  gaging  system  for  sheet-iron 
and  steel.  This  was  a  purely  arbitrary 
standard.  Other  arbitrary  gages  are  in 
use  for  wire  and  drills  as  well  as  for  sheets. 
The  only  rational  system  is  the  decimal 
system  in  which  the  gage  number  is  exprest 
.  iu  thousandths  of  a  unit. 

"There  is  a  long  list  of  further  stand- 
ardization work  which  has  had  its  stimu- 
lating effect  upon  industrial  progress,  but 
the  illustrations  I  have  given  are  sufficien. 


"First-aid"  to  Friend  Scalp 


YOUR  scalp  is  eager  enough,  never  fear. 
But  you  must  do  your  part,  too.  Other- 
wise you  will  suffer  the  misfortune  of  seeing 
your  hair  get  thinner  year  by  year. 

Give  your  scalp  a  fair  chance.  Cultivate  the 
shampoo  habit.  Use  your  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
regularly,  according  to  the  simple  directions 
that  come  with  each  cake. 

Coax  the  abundant  pine-tar  lather  into  your 
willing  scalp  tissues  with  the  tips  of  your 
fingers.  Rub  this  velvety  lather  in  gently  but 
firmly,  making  sure  that  every  portion  of  the 
scalp  receives  its  due  share  of  attention. 

If  you  follow  this  pleasant  "Packer"  practice 
regularly,  your  scalp  will  feel  cleaner  and  actu- 
ally be  cleaner.  Your  hair,  too,  will  show  its 
appreciation  by  becoming  softer,  and  in  time, 
healthier.  Due,  of  course,  to  the  increased 
vitality  and  all-around  improved  condition  of 
your  scalp. 


Our    Manual,    "The    Hair   and   Scalp  —  Modern   Care  and 
Treatment, "contains  36  pages  of  practical  information.    Sent 
free  on  request.      For  sample  half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
.   send  ten  cen*-s. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 

"Pure  as  the  Pines* 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delight- 
fully   and    refreshes    the    scalp — keeping    the   hair   soft    and 
attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.  84  H,  116- 120  West  32nd  Street,  .New  York  City 


Packer  Products  are  sotd  by  Druggists  everywhere 
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Is  Your  Plant  Ready  for  1 920  ? 


Build  Austin  Standard  Buildings  into  your  plant 
and  make  it  ready  for  immediate  business  oppor- 
tunities. 

Austin  stands  for  quick  construction,  which 
puts  your  capital  to  work  in  the  shortest  possible 
time.  Quick  delivery  of  buildings  gives  you 
valuable  business  advantages. 

Austin  stands  for  abundant  light  and  ventilation 
in  industrial  plants,  recognized  essentials  of  good 
working  conditions. 

Austin  stands  for  broad  unobstructed  floor  space 
and  the  efficient  arrangement  of  shop — offices  and 


toilets.       The   maximum   of  area  is  released   for 
productive  uses. 

Austin  stands  for  quick  and  economical  pro- 
vision for  expansion  without  interruption  to 
production. 

These  are  basic  elements  of  Austin  Standard 
design  and  construction.  The  Austin  method 
thus  meets  the  demands  of  the  efficient,  growing 
manufacturing  plant  quickly  and  economically. 

Arrange  by  phone,  wire  or  letter  for  an  im- 
mediate conference  with  an  Austin  representative. 
Send  for  the  Austin  Book  of  Buildings. 


THE   AUSTIN    COMPANY,  Industrial  Engineers  and  Builders 

Cleveland,  Ohio 


ENGINEERING  -  BUILDING  *  EQUIPMENT 
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The  Perfect  Tobacco  for  Pipe 


Beats  Them  All!     The  New 
"TEA-FOIL"   PACKAGE 

It's  soft  and  pliable — decreases  in  size  as  the 
tobacco  is  used — tobacco  does  not  cake  in 
the  package — no  digging-  it  out  with  the 
finger.  Keeps  the  tobacco  in  even  better 
condition  than  tin.  Now, 
don't  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to 
buy  a  package  and  give  Tuxedo 
a  trial?  Not  quite  as  much 
tobacco   as    in   the   tin,   bat — 


10c 


Finest  Burley  Tobacco 
Mellow-aged  till  perfect 
Plus  a  dash  of  Chocolate 


Nose  Knows 


/J  Guaranteed  by 
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to  emphasize  the  importance  and  magni- 
tude <>l'  this  line  of  endeavor. 

"Only  within  the  present  century  has 
standardization  in  manufacturing  processes, 
methods,  and  practise  been  seriously  pur- 
sued and  so-called  scientific  management 
inaugurated.  Industrial  progress  owe: 
much  to  the  adoption  of  such  standard- 
ization. In  the  automobile  industry  par- 
ticularly we  have  outclassed  the  world 
because  of  such  standardization.  The 
adoption  of  standardization  in  ship-build- 
ing during  the  war  has  put  America  within 
two  years'  time  in  the  first  rank  in  this 
industry. 

"Quantity  production  can  be  realized 
only  by  such  standardization.  At  the  time 
of  signing  the  armistice,  quantity  produc- 
tion in  the  manufacture  of  our  airplane- 
was  well  under  way,  and  history  will  no 
doubt  reveal  the  fact  that  this  had  its 
part  in  bringing  our  enemies  to  the  realiza- 
tion that  it  was  futile  to  further  pursue 
the  war." 

The  necessity  for  such  standardization 
as  a  war-measure  was  unquestioned.  Just 
how  far  it  would  lie  economically  advanta- 
gaous  or  economically  detrimental  in  peace 
times  is  a  matter  for  speculation,  Mr. 
('lamer  thinks.  Consumers  are  willing  to 
pay  for  the  gratification  of  individual  tastes, 
and  this  has  resulted  in  an  enormous  num- 
ber of  commodities,  differing  in  only  slight 
degree.  Mr.  Clamer  refers  to  a  few  typical 
examples  of  war-time  conservation  in  point- 
ing out  the  wonderful  possibilities  in  this 
direction.     lie  says: 

' '  Pneuma  tic  tires,  reduced  from  232  styles 
to  9;  solid  rubber  tires,  100  styles  to  15; 
steel  pins,  700  to  300;  china  and  crockery, 
from  1,696  pieces  to  330;  .5..500  styles  of 
rubber  footwear  discontinued,  meaning  a 
yearly  saving  as  follows: 

20.012.000  cartons. 
5,245,300  square  foot  of  lumber. 

4,795  tons  of  freight. 
1,526,423  cubic    feet    shipping    and    storage 

space. 
2.250,272  pounds  of  material   that   will    not 
have  to  be  dj  ed. 
74,750  pounds  of  Hour  and  starch. 
30,380  gallons  of  varnish. 
125.300  pounds  of  tissue  paper. 
4!).(')17  days  of  labor. 

"Consider  such  a  matter  as  the  method 
of  packing  thread.  If  marketed  witli 
200  yards  to  a  spool,  instead  of  100  and 
150,  I  here  would  be  saved  .5.146,81.5  feel 
of  lumber  or  365  car-loads.  The  saving  in 
shipping  space  of  finished  product  is  about 
600  cars,  in  wrapping-paper  3'2  tons,  and 
in  twine  .5  tons.  Had  the  yardage  been 
reduced  to  100  yards  per  spool  it  would 
have  required  over  600  cars  to  transport 
the  lumber,  so  that  the  total  saving  is 
1,200  cars  by  using  the  200-yard  spool. 

"With  these  lew  examples,  it  can  be 
readily  realized  what  tremendous  savings 
might  he  effected  if  a  sane  policy  of  stand- 
ardization were  put  into  effect  through  co- 
operative agreements.  It  means  lower  cost 
of  production  and  smaller  capital  invest- 
ment, with  a.  greater  amount  of  capital  re- 
leased for  mom  useful  purposes 

"The  work  of  standardization  in  this 
country  has  been  more  or  less  fragmentary. 
Such  work  has  been  undertaken  by  in- 
dividual manufacturers,  also  by  individual 
consumers,  and  by  associations  representing 
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Hauling  Goods  at  Passenger  Speed 
— the  Tire  for  the  Job 


25  Miles  an  Hour 

Hauling  goods  at  passenger  speed  is,  in  the  forward 
sweep  of  this  new  industrial  age,  a  decisive  factor 
in  the  expansion  of  a  business.  With  the  special 
tires  we  have  built  for  fast  hauling,  trucks  are 
traveling  twice  the  distance  they  formerly  did,  there- 
by adding  an  immense  domain  to  the  trading  area 
of  their  owners. 

Double-Quick  Service 

In  many  quarters  where  Miller  Cords  are  used  the 
trucks  are  rendering  service  twice  as  prompt;  in 
others  they  are  making  double  the  number  of 
deliveries,  thus  cutting  the  average  cost  per  delivery 
nearly  half. 

Protects  Fragile  Goods 

The  Miller  Heavy  Duty  Cord  Tire  is 
accomplishing  these  feats  not  only 
because  it  is  built  for  speed,  but 
because    its  wonderful    elas 
ticity  cradles  the  truck  and 
the    load,    and    protects 
all    manner    of    fragile 
goods  from  destructive 
vibration. 


Being  built  of  thousands  of  cable  cords,  floated 
layer  on  layer  in  new  live  rubber,  these  tires  give 
and  take  as  they  roll  on  uneven  ground,  neutraliz- 
ing shocks  and  making  the  truck  ride  with  the  ease 
of  a  passenger  car. 

10%  to  25%  Less  Gasoline 

As  compared  with  the  solid  tire  the  uniform  Miller 
Cord  saves  from  10  to  25  per  cent  and  more  in  the 
gasoline  consumption,  and  also  heavily  cuts  down 
truck  depreciation  and  repairs. 

Long  Distance  and  Uniform 

The  wide  adoption  of  Miller  Tires  for  truck  ser- 
vice is  partly  due  to  these  advances  and  partly  to 
their  Uniform   Mileage  and  Geared-to-the- 
Road  Tread.  Casing  after  casing  Miller 
Tires  are  all  long  distance  runners, 
because     Miller    builders    are 
trained     to     a     championship 
standard    and    do    not     vary. 

The  Miller  Rubber  Co. 

Dept.  A- 178,  Akron,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Miller  Uniform  Tires — 
Geared- to- the- Road 


Also  Miller  Surgeons  Grade 

Rubber  Goods,    for  Homes 

as   Well  as  Hospitals 
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He  saved  the  last 

COFFEE 

plant- 

This  is  the  story  of  200  years  ago,  as  befell  the 
gallant  French  marine — de  Clieux.  Charged 
by  his  King  to  carry  a  cargo  of  coffee  plants 
to  the  Isle  of  Martinique,  his  good  ship  was 
be-calmedy  be-stormed  and  be-devilled  with' 
out  end.  Finally  he  was  forced  to  share  his 
last  precious  portion  of  drinking  water  with 
his  one  last  drooping  and  dying  plant.  In 
such  manner  de  Clieux  preserved  coffee  for 
his  is.ing. 

FROM  this  single  plant,  we  are  told,  were 
produced  the  many  varieties  of  coffee  now 
grown  in  South  America.  So  it  happens, — 
millions  of  Americans  are  privileged  to  enjoy 
"the  most  popular  of  the  nation's  healthful 
beverages." 

Coffee  is  the  most  democratic  of  drinks.  It 
appeals  alike  to  rich  and  poor — to  men  and 
women.  No  home  so  humble  it  cannot  afford 
coffee.  No  mansion  so  grand  it  can  dispense 
with  it.     Everybody  drinks  coffee! 

Who  can  describe  the  irresistible  fragrance 
of  a  cup  of  hot  steaming  coffee?  Its  aroma, 
its  "bouquet", — its  deliciously  delicate,  rare, 
smooth,  tempting  piquancy?  There  is  no 
other  "taste"  like  that  of  good  coffee. 

And  who  shall  say  that  coffee  will  not  be- 
come the  social  and  convivial  drink  of  the 
future?  Men  like  it, — they  drink  it  at  break- 
fast,—at  the  business  luncheon, — at  the  con- 
ference dinner — and  at  the  club  banquet. 

Iced  coffee  is  a  most  wholesome  and  refreshing 
summer  drink.  When  served  ice  cold  in  a 
tall  glass  on  a  hot  day,  it  revives  the  spirit,  over- 
comes fatigue — and  makes  you  forget  the  heat! 

Coffee — the  Universal  drin\ 

Copyright  1919  by  the  .Joint  Coffee  Trade  Publicity  Committee  of  the  United  States. 
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only  producers  and  associations  represent" 

ing  only  consumers 

"With  the  object  in  view  of  coordinating 
the  standardization  work  of  these  various 
bodies,  to  foster  cooperation  between  all 
interested  organizations  and  government 
departments  and  to  avoid  duplication  of 
effort,  during  the  past  year  the  American 
Engineering  Standards  Committee  was 
organized.  This  committee  was  formed 
by  joint  action  of  five  national  engineering 
societies 

""National  engineering  bodies  are  in 
operation  in  England,  Canada,  France, 
and  Holland,  and  it  can  be  confidently 
predicted  that  such  bodies  will  be  organ- 
ized in  other  countries  in  the  near  future. 
Because  of  our  present  excellent  and  rapid 
means  of  communication,  all  the  coun- 
tries of  the  world  are  being  brought  in 
much  closer  relationship  than  ever  before, 
and  in  the  immediate  future  there  will 
begin  an  era  of  intermingling  of  the  peoples 
of  the  various  nations  of  the  earth  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  ever.  It  is.  therefore, 
reasonable  to  assume  that  before  many 
years  have  elapsed  the  needs  of  the  world 
will  demand  international  standardization 
to  an  ever-increasing  extent." 


MORE  ABOUT   DRINKING-FOUNTAI  \s 


T  X  a  sanitary  drinking-fountain,  should 
-1  the  jet  be  vertical  or  inclined?  This 
may  seem  a  matter  of  no  consequence,  and 
so  perhaps  it  would  be  if  the  vertical-flow 
fountain  had  not  been  condemned  by  some 
authorities  as  unsanitary  on  the  under- 
standing that  impurities  may  be  kept  at 
the  top  of  the  jet,  so  that,  paradoxically, 
the  water,  tho  continually  flowing,  may 
remain  infected.  In  our  issue  of  June  1  I 
we  quoted  the  opinion  of  Prof.  J.  II. 
Dunlap,  of  Iowa  University,  to  this  effect, 
and  his  recommendation  of  the  slanting 
jet  as  a  means  of  obviating  it.  Letters 
from  various  correspondents  since  that 
date  show  a  lack  of  agreement  with  some  of 
Professor  Dunlap's  conclusions.  Some  do 
not  believe  that  bacteria  can  remain  un- 
disturbed in  the  vertical  jet.  while  others, 
admitting  this,  charge  the  inclined  jet 
with  an  equal  degree  of  hospitality  to 
bacillary  guests.  Mr.  W.  C.  Jones,  of  the 
Eastern  Fountain  Company,  Boston,  says 
in  part  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Dunlap.  a 
copy  of  which   he  sends   to  Thk  LlTBRARY 

Digest: 

"The  reading  matter  of  the  article  pub- 
lished did  not  seem  to  me  to  be  at  all  con- 
clusive, nor  did  it  Beem  to  me  to  establish 
fully  such  conclusions  as  were  drawn  by 
you.  The  vcrtical-tlow-buhble  fountain. 
when  properly  constructed,  is  superior 
to  the  angular-How  bubble  in  many  ways, 
and  especially  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view  as  well  as  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  user. 

"Your  article1  leads  me  to  believe  that  the 
germs  with  which  you  have  been  dealing 
in  your  recent  experiments  must  be  highly 
trained  acrobats  in  order  t.)  juggle  them- 
selves on  the  top  of  the  vertical-How  bubble. 
And    my    small    experience    is    that    the 
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The  Trail  Blazer 
of  Progress 

Under  its  mighty  impulse  mountains  are  levelled 
and  valleys  filled  for  the  railways  and  highways  of 
transportation.  It  is  a  titanic  laborer  wresting  the 
coal,  the  ore,  the  rock  from  the  bosom  of  Mother 
Earth  that  cities  may  be  builded  and  civilization 
served.  It  transforms  the  barren,  stump-filled  acres 
into  fertile  farms.     It  makes  possible  every  home. 

SHI 

Red  Cross  Dynamite 

is  a  master  builder — a  constructive  agent  of  the  highest  calibre. 
Quick,  powerful,  dependable,  low  freezing  and  insensitive  to 
ordinary  shocks  of  transportation  and  handling.  It  is  a  distinct 
achievement  of  scientific  research  and  manufacturing  skill. 

Made  by  America  s  Powder  Pioneers 
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Put  your  own  key  in 
your  own  front  door 

OWN  your  own  home,  build 
now !  And  plan  to  use  Sargent 
Locks  and  Hardware,  long  famed 
for  their  solid,  substantial  character 
and  the  security  they  give.  No 
matter  what  price  home  you  intend 
to  build  or  what  architecture,  there 
is  a  Sargent  style  which  will  com- 
plete its  equipment  and  add  the 
necessary  touch  of  harmony.  Con- 
sult your  architect. 

Write  for  the  Sargent  Book  of 
Designs  and  make  your  selec- 
tion   now- — before    you    build. 

SARGENT    &     COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 

40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  Extra  Security  — 

In  present  or 
prospective 
homes  a  Sar- 
gent Cylinder 
Day  and  Night  Latch  is  a  good 
investment,  affording  security  for 

any  outside   or  inside  door  that   may 

not  be  fitted  with  a  dependable  lock. 

Various  styles  and  finishes,  three  keys 

to  each  lock. 


EiNTf 


LOCKS     AND     HARDWARE 


angular-flow  bubble  is  not  considered, 
generally  speaking,  highly  satisfactory  by 
th<'  users.  The  company  with  which 
J  am  associated  manufactures  a  most  ex- 
cellent angulariflow  bubble,  but  we  find 
very  little  sympathy  from  a  sales  point  of 
.view  for  this  particular  type  of  equipment. 
Our  calls  arc  all  for  the  straight  vertical- 
flow  equipment  which  has  proved  itself 
satisfactory  when  properly  manufactured." 

(!.  A.  Cooper,  of  the  Puro  Fountain 
Company,    llayolenville.   Mass..   writes   us: 

"The  drinking-fountain  which  you  used 
in  your  illustration  is  far  from  being:  sani- 
tary, as  the  fingers  can  touch  the  source  of 
supply.  This  feature  practically  nullifies 
the  careful  construction  to  prevent  the 
lips  from  touching." 

Doubts  of  the  ability  of  the  slanting  jet 
to  carry  away  impurities  are  exprest  by 
I.  M.  Cashed,  city  manager  of  Goldsboro, 
X.  C,  in  a  letter  to  Tin  American  City,  a 

copy  of  which  he  sends  us.      Tie  says: 

"In  reviewing  the  article  'Common 
Sense,  Science,  and  Drinking-Fountains,' 
in  a  recent  issue  of  your  magazine  I  find 
thai  the  same  confid  mce  and  assurance  of 
safety  are  placed  in  any  fountain  with  the 
slant  jet  as  were  placed  in  the  vertical 
bubbler  when  people  realized  the  danger  of 
the  common  drinking-cup.  I  am  afraid, 
however,  that  our  troubles  are  not  ended 
along  this  line. 

"When  hygienists  realized  the  danger 
lurking  in  the  common  drinking-cup  on 
account  of  saliva  (tenacious  in  character 
and  practically  insoluble  in  water1  being 
carried  from  mouth  to  mouth  indiscrimi- 
nately, the  bubbling  fountain  with  it- 
filth  came  upon  the  seen-  and  was  heralded 
as  a  solution  of  the  problem.  Investiga- 
tors soon  proved,  however,  that  bacteria 
and  globules  of  saliva  could  be  supported  on 
the  crest  of  the  bubble  for  an  almost 
indefinite  period  and  would  return  to  the 
nozle  when  the  jet  was  cut  off  to  again  be 
supported  by  the  next  jet  of  water. 

"The  slant-stream  fountain  then  made 
its  appearance  to  lull  all  fears  to  sleep, 
but  the  late  Major  Kinyoun.  United  States 
Army  Medical  Corps,  found  that  if  cul- 
tures of  [bacteria]  in  egg  albumen  were 
dropt  in  the  slant  jet  between  the  crest  of 
the  jet  and  the  nozle.  the  organism  could 
be  found  in  abundance  on  the  nozle  a  few 
seconds  afterward.  This  was  accounted 
for  by  the  tact  that  the  velocity  <>f  the  water 
A\as  greater  in  the  center  of  the  stream 
than  at  the  periphery,  thus  causing  an 
eddy  in  the  stream  to  the  aozle. 

"A  perforated  sleeve  over  the  nozle  is 
used  at  present  on  what  appears  to  be  tin* 
most  sanitary  fountain,  1.)  avoid  this 
return  of  water  to  the  nozle.  The  entire 
nozle  and  sleeve  are  encased  and  drained 
to  the  bowl  and  have  been  found  to  be 
self-cleansing.      The    greatest    objection    to 

overcome   at    present    is    the    face-guard, 

which  altho  not  coming  in  contact  with  tho 
mucous  membrane,  may  carry  infection 
from  an  infected  face  to  an  abrasion  on 
another  face. 

"There  is  still  considerable  work  to  be 
done  on  this,  the  greatest  of  all  public 
conveniences,  and  let  us  not  cease  until 
the   fountain    is   above   reproach   from   a 

scientific  as  well  as  a  practical  standpoint." 


' 
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TEMPOINT 

WRITING    CHART 

There's  A  Tempoint  that  Writes  Like  You 


n-\ 


A  Charted  Tempoint 

for  Every  Writing  Age 

{There's  a  Tempoint  That  Writes  Like  You) 

Now,  instead  of  having  to  adjust  yourself  to  the  moods  of  a  fountain  pen, 
you  can  find  instantly  the  Tempoint  that  writes  like  you.  For  your 
handwriting  is  charted  on  the  Tempoint  Chart,  and  with  it  the  particular 
Tempoint  Pen  that  writes  your  way. 


Ten  Days  to  Prove  Its  Worth 

However  you  write,  whatever  you  write, 
when  or  wherever  you  write,  your  par- 
ticular Tempoint  is  to  be  found  in  this 
easy,  dead-certain  manner.  And  to  cap 
the  assurance  of  it  all  you  can  try  your 
Tempoint  for  ten  days  before  deciding 
to  keep  it.  If  it  doesn't  continue  to  match 
in  every  way  the  store-trial  satisfaction, 
take  it  back  and  the  dealer  will  refund 
your  money. 

Go  to  your  nearest  Tempoint  dealer's 
and  select  your  Tempoint  by  the  Chart. 
Remember,  too,  that  the  Tempoint  has 
ten  superb  ■writing  features,  including 
the  hand-hammered  gold  nib,  the  last 
word  in  writing  comfort  and  pen  dur- 


The  perfect  writing: 
insignia  of  the  world's 
two  greatest  writing 
aids,  the  Tern  pointPen 
and  Eversharp  Pencil. 


ability.  The  writing  point  cannot  become 
"sprung"  through  heavy,  constant  use. 

'  'Why  NoTwo  People  Write  Ali  Ice" 

That  is  the  title  of  an  interesting  book 
written  by  C.  L.  Ricketts,  the  well-known 
hand-writing  authority.  We  will  be  glad 
to  send  it  with  our  compliments.  It  also 
shows  the  development  of  writing  from 
earliest  times,  and  discusses  the  method 
of  accurate  pen  selection  by  means  of  the 
scientific  Tempoint  Handwriting  Chart. 
Send  a  postal  today. 

And  please  remember,  that  the  Tempoint 
costs  no  more  than  other  fountain  pens. 
It  is  made  in  both  Self- Filling  and 
Screw-Joint  styles,  $2.50  and  up. 

THE  WAHL  COMPANY,  1800  Roscoe  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT  M.  MORRIS  COMPANY,  444  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Western  Representatives  for  Tempoint  Fountain  Pens  and  Eversharp  Pencils 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd.,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:     'Write  for  Tempoint  catalog  and  interesting  data  on  this  new  idea  of  selling  by  the  handwriting  chart 

TEMPPINT 

THE  PEN  WITH  THE  TEMPERED  POINT 

Right-Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Eversharp  Pencil 
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Pioneers    of    the    Internal    Gear    Drive 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

July  30. — The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies 
passes  favorably  upon  the  question  of 

the  ratification  of  the  Pence  'Treaty. 

.Inly  31. — The  King  of  England  gives  his 
assent  to  tlie  Peace  Treaty  and  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty,  which  thus  be- 
come law,  according  to  advices  from 
London. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

July  30. — A  report  from  Berlin  states  that 
a  German  tribunal  will  inquire  into  and 
fix  the  responsibility  for  the  war.  It 
will  be  empowered  to  pronounce  only 
upon  the  question  of  guilt,  and  will  not 
impose  punishment. 

July  31. — A  Vienna  report  states  that  l\\<- 
Austrian  Cabinet,  headed  by  Dr.  Karl 
Kenner,  decides  to  resign. 

August  1. — The  German  National  As- 
sembly, according  to  Berlin  advices, 
approves  the  new  German  constitution 
by  a  vote  of  202  to  75. 

August  2.  A  Vienna  dispatch  states  that 
Bela  Kun's  Hungarian  Soviet  Govern- 
ment is  overturned  as  the  result  of  the 
Allied  refusal  to  make1  peace  and  the 
crushing  defeat  of  the  Red  Army  by  the 
Roumanians. 

August  3. — A  report  from  Coblenz  to  Paris 
states  that  the  Prussian  Government 
plans  the  organization  of  a  new  and 
separate-  police  force,  to  consist  of  from 
100.000  to  300,000  trained  soldiers, 
solely  to  suppress  disorder. 

August  4. — Budapest  is  occupied  by  Rou- 
manian troops  advancing  from  the 
river  Theiss,  says  a  report  from  that 
city. 

August  5. — Roumanian  troops  now  occupy 
all  parts  of  Budapest,  according  to  dis- 
patches to  Berlin  from  the  Hungarian 
capital.  A  new  government  has  been 
formed  at  Budapest  known  as  the  Hun- 
garian People's  Republic,  the  principal 
feature  of  which  is  a  change  from  the 
Soviet  system  to  social  democracy. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

July  30. — According  to  advices  from  Lon- 
don, General  Denikine,  the  Russian 
Commander,  gains  an  important  victory 
over  the  Bolsheviki,  capturing  the  town 
of  Kamishin  on  the  Volga,  taking  5,000 
prisoners,  a  number  of  guns,  and  large 
quantities  of  material. 

August  1. — It  is  reported  from  London  that 
Admiral  Kolchak  is  preparing  to  move 
the  seat  of  his  government  from  Omsk  to 
Irkutsk,  800  miles  to  the  east. 

August  2. — A  massacre  in  the  Jewish  quar- 
ter of  Odessa  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
troops  of  General  Gregorieff ,  the  Russian 
anti-Bolshevik  leader,  now  occupying 
that  city,  according  to  advices  received 
in  London. 

August  3. — A  wireless  to  London  states 
that  the  town  of  Onega  on  the  north 
Russian  front  has  been  bombarded  and 
captured  by  anti-Bolshevik  forces. 

FOREIGN 

July  30. — Turks  and  Tatars  are  moving 
upon  the  Armenians  from  three  sides, 
says  a  Paris  report.  They  have  cut 
off  the  American  relief-supplies  and 
threatened  all  the  Armenians  with  ex- 
termination unless  additional  military 
protection  is  afforded. 

A  number  of  the  leaders  in  the  recent 
revolution  in  Honduras  are  reported 
from  San  Juan  del  Sur  to  have  been 
imprisoned. 

July  31. — An  immediate  strike  of  the 
London  police  has  been  decided  upon, 
says  a  report  from  that  city.  The 
grievance  of  the  police  is  the  bill  before 
Parliament  reorganizing  the  depart- 
ment and  prohibiting  the  Police  Union 


/  Edison  Company 


*i/our  of/Ico 
should  havQ  them 

YOUR  employees  would  greet 
dixie  cups  with  a  smile.  You 
would,  too,  if  you  realized  what  thev 
mean  in  the  way  of  better  health  and 
increased  efficiency. 

How  often  has  a  bad  cold  run  right  through 
your  force,  keeping  several  at  home  for  a 
day  or  a  week  ?  Ask  the  old  '  'office  glass ' '  / 
And  there  are  your  business  callers,  coming 
in  hot  and  tired  these  summer  days — they 
like  to  meet  dixies  in  an  office.  In  fact, 
from  manv  angles  business  to-dav  calls  for 

DIXIE  cups 

Made  from  the  purest,  whitest  paper  and 
uniuaxed — they  come  to  you  untouched  by 
human  hands  or  lips. 

Their  cost  is  insignificant — four-tenths  of  a  cent 
a  day  per  person  is  the  actual  average  in  tens  of 
thousands  of  business  offices  using  dixie  cups. 
Pretty  cheap  health  insurance,  isn't  it?  And 
we'll  prove  it  if  you'll  send  us  your  name  on 
the  coupon  below. 

Individval  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc. 

Original  Makers  of  the  Paper  Cup 

220-228  West   !9th  Street 

New   York 
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'\orviDVAt  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc  New  York. 

Gentlemen:  —  I  should  like  information  regarding  dixie  service  for. 

(Nature  of  Business) 
Name 

Address 
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The  Inland 
Spiral  Cut 


-is  the  exclusive  Inland  patented  principle  of 
construction  that  makes  Inland  One-Piece  Piston 
Rings  ahsolutely  gas-tight.     For  fuel  economy 

—for  smooth-running,  dependable,  unvarying 
power — for  longer  motor  life — equip  your  car 
with  Inlands. 

The  Inland  cannot  gap  at  any  point.  There  is  no  possible 
escape  for  the  exploding  gas  that  drives  your  engine.  You 
get  the  full  poiver  of  every  ounce  of  pressure.  The  Inland 
uncoils  in  a  perfect  circle — and  its  entire  circumference  is  of 
equal  width  and  thickness.  Because  of  the  Inland  process  of 
heat  treatment,  the  Inland  Piston  Ring  is  of  uniform  structure 
at  all  points — so  the  wear  on  the  ring,  as  well  as  on  the 
cylinder  walls,  is  even  all  around,  giving  perfect  and  complete 
gas-tight  contact  at  all  times. 

If  you  are  not  using  Inlands, 
put  them  in  your  motor  today. 

Inlands  are  for  every  type  of  internal  combustion  motors — 
automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  stationary  engines  and 
marine  engines. 

Less  fuel,  less  oil — more  power,  longer  life  to  your  motor- 
are  Inland  results.  The  superiorities  of  Inland  construction  are 
patented.      You  cannot  get  them  in  any  other  ring  at  any  price. 

Get  Inlands  from  vour  dealer — or  at  garages  everywhere. 
Inland  Machine  Works,  1636  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


from  affiliating  with  labor  unions,  and 
also  prohibiting  policemen  from  going 
on  strike  under  any  circumstances. 

According  to  an  official  report  received  by 
the  Japanese  Embassy  in  Washington,  a 
clash  recently  took  place  between  Jap- 
anese and  Chinese  troops  at  Kwang- 
Cheng-Ku.  in  which  sixteen  Japanese 
officers  and  men  were  killed  and  seven- 
teen .Japanese  soldiers  were  seriously 
wounded.  The  Chinese  losses  were  not 
given. 

Six  divisions  of  Turkish  troops  in  Asiatic 
Turkey,  under  Kemay  Pasha,  are 
threatening  an  attack  upon  the  Allied 
forces,  says  a  Paris  report. 

August  1. — A  San  Salvador  report  states 
that  the  entire  eastern  part  of  Honduras 
has  risen  in  revolt  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  President  Bertrand. 

August  2. — Looting  and  rioting  take  place 
in  Liverpool  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
policemen,  it  is  reported  from  that  city. 

August  3. — Strike  disorders  continue  in 
Liverpool,  according  to  advices  from 
that  city.  Elaborate  military  prepara- 
tions have  been  made  to  protect  the 
city  against  outbreaks  on  the  part  of  the 
strikers,  several  thousand  troops  being 
quartered  at  various  points. 

Belgium  buys  all  the  American  supplies 
in  that  country  for  $20,000,000,  ac- 
cording to  a  Brussels  dispatch. 

August  4. — Riotous  crowds  are  driven 
from  the  streets  of  Liverpool  by  troops 
charging  with  fixt  bayonets,  says  a 
report  from  that  city. 

August  5. — The  Prince  of  Wales  sails  for 
Canada  on  board  the  cruiser  Renown. 

A  dispatch  from  Tokyo  says  that  the 
Japanese  Foreign  Minister  issues  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  Japan  does 
not  intend  to  claim  any  rights  affect- 
ing the  territorial  sovereignty  of  China 
in  Shantung. 

According  to  a  dispatch  from  Buenos 
Aires,  diplomatic  relations  between 
Great  Britain  and  Argentina  are  del- 
icate as  a  result  of  the  purchase  by  the 
latter  country  of  a  German  steamship. 

The  Chilean  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proves the  entrance  of  Chile  into  the 
League  of  Nations,  says  a  report  from 
Santiago. 

DOMESTIC    . 

July  30.— Warren  S.  Stone,  Grand  Chief  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engi- 
neers, on  behalf  of  that  organization  pre- 
sents to  President  Wilson  a  statement 
asking  for  an  increase  of  wages  to  meet 
the  mounting  cost  of  living. 

The  War  Department  decides  to  ofTer  for 
sale,  direct  to  consumers,  its  present 
available  supply  of  surplus  foodstuffs. 

Under  an  agreement  between  the  Stale 
Department  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment, no  bodies  of  American  soldiers 
who  fell  in  France  are  to  be  returned 
until  all  American  troops  have  been 
withdrawn. 

The  House  Committee  on  Military  Af- 
fairs reports  favorably  on  the  bills  au- 
thorizing the  appointment  of  Gens.  John 
J.  Pershing  and  Peyton  C.  March. 
Chief  of  Staff,  to  the  permanent  rank 
of  General. 

July  31. — Governmental  machinery  is  set 
in  motion  to  relieve  the  high  cost  of 
living.  President  Wilson  is  considering 
the  problem  in  connection  with  the  de- 
mands made  by  the  railroad  men  for 
higher  wages,  and  in  the  Senate  and 
House  resolutions  are  passed  to  investi- 
gate the  cause  of  existing  price-levels, 
to  reduce  the  volume  of  currency  in 
circulation,  to  stop  speculation  in  food, 
and  to  sell  this  year's  wheat  crop  at 
market  prices  instead  of  at  the  govern- 
ment guaranty. 
Government  control  of  telegraph  and 
telephone  property  ceases  and  at  the 
same  time  a  twenty  per  cent,  reduction 
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The  "Yellow  Chassis"  Trucks— that  serve  so  well 


The  Shield  of  America's 
Greatest  Motor  Truck  Service 


There  are  more  than 
1400  Republic  Service 
Stations  in  this  country 
alone — in  practically 
every  city,  town  and 
community.  Republic 
Service  is  maintained 
in  thirty  foreign  coun- 
tries. Republic  satis 
faction  is   world-wide 


- 


—a  truck  is  no  more  efficient  than  the 
service  that  goes  with  it. 

—this  is  something  you  must  bear  in  mind 
when  selecting  your  truck. 

—let  the  famous  Republic  shield  be  your 
protection. 

— it  isn't  merely  a  "sign"  pasted  on  a 
window;  it  means  a  fully  equipped  ser- 
vice organization,  amply  stocked  with 
parts — always  at  your  service  and  in 
your  service. 

—think  this  over  seriously  before  you  buy. 


REPUBLIC 


MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  INC. 

ALMA,  MICHIGAN 
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From  J/ie  T>A.  to  tlie  G.M. 


J  F.  ADAMS  COMHANY 


MEMORANDUM 


From   Purchasing  Department 

To     Mr.  Williams,  General  Manager 


As  you  have  been  interested  in  knowing  what  paper  we  were 
going  to  standardize  on  for  our  letterheads  and  office 
forms,  I  am  sending  you  specimens  of  all  I  considered  be- 
fore deciding  on  Systems  Bond. 

I  compared  these  papers  as  to  feel,  appearance,  strength, 
price.  As  a  result  I'm  certain  Systems  is  the  sheet  we 
want.  It's  raK-content  loft-dried  bond,  and  it's  been 
my  experience  that  this  means  extra  durability  as  well  as 
attractive  appearance.   It  has  a  good  crisp  feel  about  it, 
and  as  a  nationally  distributed  and  advertised  product  I 
know  it's  bound  to  be  always  uniform  in  quality. 

The  clinching  argument  is  its  moderate  price. 

I  feel  pretty  well  satisfied  that  Systems  1b  fit  choice  for 
any  business  of  standing.  J  fyflCj 


P.S.  I  am  getting  two  copies  of  the  book  mentioned  in  the 
attached  clipping  and  will  send  one  to  you. 


SYSTEMS  BOND  is  the  standard  hearer  of  a  compre- 
hensive group  ot  papers — a  grade  tor  every  Bond  and 
Ledger  need—all  produced  under  the  same  advantageous 
conditions — and  including  the  well-known  Pilgrim,  Trans- 
cript, Atlantic  and  Manifest  water-marks. 

Ask  your  printer  to  use  Systems  tor  your  next  order  ot  letterheads 
He  can  also  obtain  for  you  our  book  "The  Modern  Manufacture  of 
Writing  Paper,"  interesting  and  valuable  to  the  paper  buyer  It 
presents  worth  while  information  in  a  non-technical  fashion 

EASTERN  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Mid*  at  Banjo*  arul  Lincoln,  Maine 

501  Fifth  Avenue  j^^.  New  York 
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The JRag>  content  Loft-dried 'Taper  at  the  Reasonable  Price 
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in  the  rates  of  the  Postal  Telegraph 
Company  becomes  effective. 

sweeping    bill    for    universal    military 
training   is   introduced   simultaneously 

in  the  House  and  the  Senate. 

gust  1. — Oscar  Hammerstein,  veteran 
impresario,  dies  at  Lenox  Hill  Hospital, 
New  York. 

'he  demands  of  railroad  employees  for 
more  pay  are  so  pressing  that  President 
Wilson  asks  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  abandon  a  proposed  recess  of 
live  weeks  and  to  remain  in  Washington 
to  consider  the  creation  of  a  commission 
to  del  ermine  all  questions  concerning 
the  wages  of  railway  workers.  The 
House  votes  to  comply  with  the  Presi- 
dent's request. 

The  Federated  Railroad  Shopmen's  Union 
issues  a  nation-wide  strike  order  af- 
fecting 450,000  men.  Thirty-five  thou- 
sand men  in  the  Southeastern  district 
are  already  reported  to  have  walked  out. 

oioago  street-car  men  vote  to  end  their 
strike  and  service  will  be  resumed  im- 
mediately on  both  surface  and  elevated 
lines. 

Ihicago  race-riots  appear  to  have  sub- 
sided after  continuing-  for  five  days, 
during  which  time  thirty-five  persons 
were  killed  and  l,f)00  injured. 

Igust  2. — Representative  Sims,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  introduces  a  bill 
proposing  government  ownership  of  the 
railroads.  The  measure  embodies  the 
plan  which  has  been  indorsed  by  the 
Four  Railroad  Brotherhoods  of  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor,  and  which 
was  presented  to  Congressional  com- 
mittees recently  by  Glenn  E.  Plumb. 

The  House  adopts  a  resolution  au- 
thorizing President  Wilson  to  convene 
an  International  Labor  Conference  in 
Washington  in  October. 

More  than  250,000  railway  shopmen  are 
said  to  be  idle  as  a  result  of  the  strike 
called  by  the  Federated  Railway 
Shopmen's  Union,  according  to  state- 
ments of  leaders  of  that  organization 
after  receiving  reports  from  all  sections. 

ugust  3. — The  Los  Angeles  home  of  Oscar 
Lawler,  former  Assistant  Attorney-Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  is  destroyed 
by  a  bomb  supposed  to  have  been  placed 
in  revenge  for  the  part  Mr.  Lawler 
played  in  the  prosecution  of  a  group  of 
dynamiters  at  Indianapolis  several  years 
ago. 

ugust  4. — Secretary  Baker  presents  to  the 
Senate  and  House  Military  Committees 
a  recommendation  for  a  system  of  Uni- 
versal military  training  of  three  months 
for  all  eligible  youths  in  their  nineteenth 
year. 

Leaders  of  the  railway  employees,  repre- 
senting fourteen  unionist  organizations, 
inform  Director-General  Hines  that  the 
Plumb  plan  for  government  ownership 
and  democratic  management  of  business 
must  not  be  limited  to  the  railroads  but 
must  eventually  be  extended  to  coal, 
steel,  packing,  and  all  the  other  basic 
industries  of  the  nation. 

A  national  strike  of  100,000  post-office 
workers  is  threatened  if  Congress  fails 
to  act  on  demands  of  the  post-office 
clerks  for  higher  wages  and  improved 
working  conditions. 

tugust  5. — Government  agencies,  working 
to,  reduce  the  cost  of  living  and  to  allay 
the  country's  unrest,  reach  the  following 
decisions:  President  Wilson  will  ad- 
dress a  message  to  Congress  recom- 
mending legislation  to  aid  in  reducing 
the  cost  of  living;  agents  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  are  ordered  to  ferret  out 
all  hoarders  of  necessaries  and  profiteers, 
who  will  be  prosecuted  under  the  Food 
Control  Act  Director  Barnes,  of  the 
grain  corporation,  decides  to  maintain 
the  Government's  guaranty  of  $2.26 
per  bushel  for  wheat  as  a  "reserve  pro- 
tection against  a  higher  price  later." 
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Two-Minute  Oat  Food 

Already  Super- Cooked 

A  Six-Dish  Package  FREE 


We 
Cook  It 

Three  Hours  for  You 


One-half  cup  stirred  in 
boiling  water  makes  five 
hot,  flavory  dishes  in  two 
minutes. 


From  the  Pantry 

to  the  Table 
In  Two  Minutes 


Two-Minute  Oat  Food  is 
cooked  by  experts  in  our  mills. 
It  is  cooked  for  three  hours  by 
live  steam  under  pressure  at 
higher  than  boiling  heat. 

It  is  cooked  as  oats  cannot  be 
cooked  at  home. 

The  process  is  patented.  The 
food  is  new  in  form  and  flavor. 
It  is  controlled  exclusively  by 
The  Quaker  Oats  Company. 

It  results  from  many  years  of 
effort  to  bring  you  an  ideal  oat 
dish,  ready-cooked,  to  be  served 
hot  and  fresh  in  two  minutes. 

Kept  Fresh 

By  Evaporation 

After  cooking  the  oats  are 
evaporated.  All  the  flavory 
freshness  is  thus  kept  intact. 

You  simply  stir  them  in  boil- 
ing water.  In  less  than  two  min- 
utes they  absorb  the  water,  and 
you  have  a  hot,  delicious  oat 
dish  seemingly  just  cooked. 

One  cup  makes  five  cups,  or 
about  eight  dishes.  A  1 5-cent 
package  makes  20  dishes.  So 
the  food  is  economical. 

Now  you  can  have  your  oats 
for  breakfast,  no  matter  what 
your  hurry.  And  for  people  of 
all  ages  it's  the  greatest  food 
that  grows. 


The  Quaker  Qb\s  (brnpany 


Try  It 
At  Our  Cost 

If  You  Wish  to  Do 
So  Before  Buying 

Mail  the  Coupon 


3183 

■K5I5E!! 


6-Dish  Package  Free 


The  Quaker  Oats  Company 

1706  Railway  Exchange,  Chicago,   111. 

Mail    me    a    Six-Dish    Package   of  Two- 
Minute  Oat  Food  free. 


Hi 


I 
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&nd  the 

Word  of  Honor 


^PHEY  go  together  and  the  name  stands  for 
A  both— the  name  of  Harvey  S.   Firestone, 
President  of  the  Company. 

Specify  this  name  when  you  buy  a  tire  or  tube; 
it  means  the  personal  element  in  service,  the 
Word  of  Honor  in  tires  and  tubes. 

Everybody's  honor!  Not  only  of  the  man  who 
pledges  his  name  but  of  every  worker  in  the 
Factory.  90  per  cent  of  them  own  stock  in  the 
business,  and  have  a  personal  object  in  satisfy- 
ing you.    They  stand  or  fall  by  the  product. 


*% 


TIRES  and  TUBES 


A    "BANNER  YEAR-'  IN  OUR  FOREIGN 

TRADE— CAN  SUCH  PROSPERITY 

LAST  LONG? 

IN"  the  fiscal  year  which  ended  in  .June, 
the  foreign  commerce  of  this  country 
broke  all  records,  both  imports  and  ex- 
ports being  the  largest  on  record.  For  the 
first  time  in  our  history  the  grand  total  ex- 
ceeded $10,000,000,000.  Commenting  on 
this  fact,  a  recent  bulletin  of  Ihe  National 
City  Rank  noted  that  our  "favorable 
trade  balance  exceeded  that  of  any  earlier 
year";  while  the  closing  month.  June, 
'"wound  up  tli.'  spectacular  record  with  a 
total  trade  of  $1,21  1,282,450,  an  average  of 
nearly  S50.000.000  a  day  in  the  twenty-six 
business  days  of  the  month."  Moreover, 
"ihe  value  of  the  merchandise  forming  the 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  in 
th  i  fiscal  year  1919  was  one-half  as  large 
;^  that  forming  the  entire  international 
trade  of  the  world  in  the  year  preceding  the 
war."      In  detail  the  writer  says  further: 

"The  exact  record  of  this  remarkable 
vc-ir  in  our  trade  was  imports,  $3,096,- 
(100. 001)  against  the  former  high  record  of 
$2,945,655,000  in  1918;  exports,  $7,226,- 
320.000  against  the  former  high  record  of 
$6,290,048,000,  in  1917;  the  grand  total, 
S10.322.460.000  against  the  former  high 
record  of  $8,949,404,000  in  1917.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  or  'favor- 
able trade  balance,'  was  $4,129,000,000, 
against  $3,630,639,000  in  the  former  high 
record  year  of  1917.  The  favorable  trade 
balance  in  the  five  years  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war  is  greater  than  in  the  125 
years  preceding  the  war.  The  gold  im- 
ports in  the  past  five  vears  aggregated  $1,- 
<S23,000,000  and  the  gold  exports  $785,- 
000,000,  making  the  net  importation  of 
gold  in  the  five  years  $1,038,000,000.  The 
excess  of  exports  of  merchandise  in  the 
same  five-year  period  was  $13,963,000,000, 
this  difference  between  net  exports  of 
merchandise  and  net  imports  of  gold  being 
largely  offset  by  the  Government's  credits 
of  $10,000,000,000  to  our  European  Allies. 
"Contrary  to  the  usual  supposition, 
foodstuffs  do  not  hold  first  place  among 
the  great  groups  of  articles  exported. 
Manufactures  showed  a  larger  total  in  the 
export  record  of  the  year  than  did  food- 
stuffs. In  fact,  manufactures  exported 
were  more  than  three  times  as  great  in 
value  as  in  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
while  foodstuffs,  which  formed  an  unusually 
large  total,  fell  far  below  that  of  manu- 
factures. Basing  an  estimate  for  the  full 
year  upon  the  detailed  figures  of  eleven 
months  and  the  grand  total  for  (he  twelfth 
month,  it  appears  that  manufactures  ex- 
ported amounted  in  the  full  year  to  about, 
$3,250,000,000,  while  foodstuffs  were  ap- 
parently  about  $2,500,000,000  and  manu- 
facturing material  $1,250,000,000,  I  ho 
these  are  necessarily  approximations,  since 
figures  as  to  the  detail  of  the  closing 
month's  opera! ions  are  not  yet  available. 
<>n  t  he  import  side,  raw  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing  are  the  largest  factor,  while 
finished  manufactures  imported  are  un- 
usuaih  low,  forming  but  about  13  per 
cejpt.  of  the  total  imports  against  24 
per  cent,  in  the  year  preceding  the  war, 
this  reduction  being  due  in  large  part, 
says  tile  Bank's  statement,  fo  the  fact  that 
Ihe  section  of  the  world  from  which  we 
formerly  drew  most  of  the  manufactures 
imported  —  Europe— has  now  little  to  sell, 
and  as  a  result  our  total  imports  from 
Europe  last  year  were  less  than  one-half 
those  prior  to  the  war,  despite  the  much 
higher  prices  which  now  prevail.  Ex- 
ports fo  Europe,  however,  are  phenomenal- 
ly large  despite  the  fact  that  it  has  little  to 


send  to  us  in  exchange,  and  the  total  value 
of  our  exports  to  that  continent  in  the 
fiscal  year  1919  will  aggregate  about  $4.- 
500,000,000  against  $1,486,000,000  in  the 
year  preceding  the  war.  Exports  to  North 
America  have  doubled  during  the  war, 
those  to  South  America  trebled,  and  those 
to  Asia  quintupled." 

Appended  to  the  above  statement  is  a 
table  showing  the  growth  of  our  foreign 
trade  from  1790  to  1919,  the  figures  being 
in  millions  with  one  decimal: 

Imports  Exports  A.'/rrss  of 

Domrstir  Foreign  Total            In  ports  Kx;x>rts 

Million  Dollars  Million  Dollars  Million  Dollars 

1790 23.1  10.7  .5  20.2  2.8 

1800 19.2  31.8  39.1  71.0  20.2 

1810 S.5.4  42.4  24.4  66.8  18.6 

1820 74.5  51.7  18.0  69.7  4.8 

1830 62.7  58.3  13.1  71.7  ...  8.9 

1840 98.3  111.7  12.0  123.8  ...  25.4 

I860  -  .   173.5  134.9  9.5  144.3  29.1 

I860 353.6  316.2  17.3  333.6  20.1 

1870 435.9  376.6  16.1  392.8  43.2 

1880 667.9  823.9  11.7  835.6  ...  167.7 

1890 789.3  845.3  12.5  857.8  . . .  68.5 

1900 849.9  1.370.8  23.7  1,394.4  ...  544.5 

1913 1.813.0  2.428  5  37.3  2,465.9  ...  652.9 

1914 1.893.9  2.329.7  34.9  2,364.6  ...  470.6 

1915 1.674.2  2,716.2  52.4  2.768.6  ...  1,094.4 

1916 2,197.9  4.272.2  61.3  4.333.5  ...  2,135.6 

1917 2.659.3  6,227.2  62.0  6.290.1  ...  3,Ki0.7 

1918 2,945.7  5,838.7  81.1  5,919.7  ...  2.974.1 

1919 3,095.6  7,084.9  *140.0  7,224.9  ...  4,129.1 

•June  estimated. 

Notwithstanding  this  extraordinary 
showing,  as  well  as  the  present  promising 
outlook  for  fall  business,  another  bulletin, 
issued  by  the  same  bank,  has  noted  that 
"there  is  much  that  is  unsatisfactory  in 
conditions  to  one  who  looks  beyond  the 
immediate  future,"  of  which  the  more  seri- 
ous is  "the  unfavorable  turn  in  the  crops" 
at  a  time  when  "what  is  wanted  above 
everything  else  to  relieve  the  strain  under 
which  society  is  laboring  all  over  the  world 
is  normal  supplies  of  food  and  clothing 
materials."  Inasmuch  as  the  costs  of 
these  necessities  enter  into  all  other  costs, 
"they  are  the  basis  upon  which  the  whole 
industrial  structure  rests."  The  calcula- 
tions of  some  experts  have  shown  a  surplus 
of  grain  at  the  end  of  the  present  crop  year, 
but  in  spite  of  them  we  are  confronted  with 
the  fact  that  the  change  in  crop  prospects 
during  July  sent  wheat  up  twenty-four 
cents  a  bushel  in  Minneapolis  and  nearly 
as  much  in  Winnipeg,  Kansas  City,  and 
Buenos  Aires.  Flour  at  the  same  time 
advanced  about  one  dollar  per  barrel,  and 
wheat  in  Argentina  was  "practically  on 
the  guaranteed  level  of  the  United  States, 
and  the  price  of  corn  holds  out  no  hope  of 
cheaper  meats."  The  cotton  crop,  due 
in  part  fo  a  campaign  for  restriction,  is 
"inadequate."  Clothing,  as  a  result  of 
higher  prices  for  raw  materials,  shortened 
hours  of  labor  in  the  mills,  and  wage  in- 
creases all  the  way  up  to  the  finished 
goods,  "will  be  dearer,  and  tin  same  is  true 
of  shoes."  As  to  what  these  conditions 
mean  for  the  future,  the  writer  proceeds  to 
say: 

'These  conditions  afford  no  hope  of 
lower  costs  or  prices  in  any  direction  in  the 
near  future.  But  that  is  not  all:  another 
cycle  of  wage  advances,  carrying  the  gen- 
eral level  above  that  of  the  war-period,  is 
under  way.  accompanied  by  demands  for 
shorter  hours,  and  often  by  agitation  in- 
tended to  hamper  industry  and  reduce 
efficiency. 

"We  freely  allow  the  justice  of  wage  in- 
creases which  are  required  to  maintain  the 
Standard  of  living.  We  have  held  consis- 
tently that  a  decline  in  foodstuffs,  which 
constitute  the  largest   item  in  living  costs, 


must  lead  the  way  in  any  movement  to 
lower  wages  and  general  prices.  Ihe 
situation,  however,  is  plainly  abnonral 
and  becoming  more  complicated  and  dif- 
ficult of  restoration  to  the  normal  state. 
The  war  caused  enormous  interruption 
of  industry,  which  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  the  change  in  wages  and  pric<  g. 
The  war  is  over  but  industry  is  dis<  i  - 
ganized  and  production  has  made  but  slight 
recovery  in  the  countries  most  affected. 
If  is  impossible  to  accomplish  a  rapid  re- 
adjustment of  wages  and  prices  backward 
to  the  former  level,  but  it  is  important  U> 
keep  in  mind  that  the  primary  influet  ce 
which  brought  about  the  change  has 
passed  away,  and  that  as  industry  is  re- 
sumed everywhere  the  tendency  will  have 
to  be  in  that  direction,  rather  than  upward 
from  the  war-level. 

"Allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
existing  state  of  credit  inflation.  It  can 
not  be  cured  immediately;  it  can  be  cured 
only  by  industry  and  economy,  the  proc- 
ess of  building  up  solid  wealth  under  the 
top-heavy  structure.  After  the  Civil  W-r 
the  policy  at  first  adopted  of  bringing  the 
volume  of  circulating  credit  down  to  normpl 
proportions  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  the 
policy  of  keeping  that  volume  fixt  while 
the  business  of  the  country  grew  up  to  it. 
The  result  was  the  same  in  the  end,  hut 
the  operation  was  spread  over  more  time. 
To-day  the  production  of  gold  is  being  re- 
duced by  the  low  value  of  gold  as  compared 
with  commodities,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  consumption  of  gold  in  the  arts  is  in- 
creasing. In  short,  gold  is  becoming  more 
valuable  as  a  commodity  than  as  money. 
The  output  of  gold  in  the  United  Statts 
in  the  current  year  will  be  nearly  all  taken 
by  manufacturing  jewelers,  and  mining  n  en 
say  that  next  year  the  banking  reserves  w  ill 
be  drawn  upon  by  that  demand.  With 
gold  growing  scarcer  and  commoditi<s 
more  plentiful,  the  tendency  must  be  to  a 
restoration  of  the  old  relationship. 

"The  theory  that  wages  and  prices  n  ust 
be  permanently  higher  in  order  that  the 
situation  of  the  wage-earning  class  may  1  e 
improved  begs  the  whole  question.  It  is 
the  old  attempt  to  lift  oneself  to  a  higher 
level  by  pulling  on  one's  own  bootstraps. 
The  condition  of  the  masses  can  not  be 
improved  by  raising  the  cost  of  every- 
thing they  consume,  or  by  any  policy  that 
reduces  the  production  of  those  things. 

"The  present  movement,  in  -which  the 
various  social  groups  are  trying  to  raise 
prices  on  each  other,  has  none  of  the 
features  of  orderly,  natural  progress.  It 
is  not  the  kind  of  progress  which  brings 
benefits  to  all  classes,  the  timid,  weak,  and 
uninformed,  as  will  the  strong  and  ag- 
gressive. The  advantages  are  all  with  the 
powerful,  the  highly  organized,  and  those 
who  happen  to  hold  the  most  strategic 
positions  in  the  social  organization—  the 
positions  which  correspond  to  the  moun- 
tain passes  and  river  crossings  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Without  criticizing  those  "who 
are  striving  only  to  hold  their  own  in  the 
struggle,  this  is  not  social  justice. 

"Thousands  of  wage-earners  and  salaried 
people  are  not  able  to  hold  their  own  in 
such  a  struggle.  Note  the  position  of  the 
great  army  of  school-teachers  and  pul  lie 
servants.  The  traders  and  business  classes 
can  usually  take  care  of  themselves,  but 
the  class  of  people  who  have  avoided  risks 
and  put  their  savings  into  savings-banks 
or  bonds  and  mortgages,  or  building  and 
loan  associations,  or  life-insurance  policies 
— any  investment  which  has  promised  a 
limited  and  safe  return — are  the  victims. 
The  retired  farmer  or  business  man,  who 
for  the  sake  of  safety  has  converted  the 
accumulations  of  a  lifetime  into  a  low- 
interest  bearing  mortgage,  finds  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  his  income  cut  in  two. 
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Financed  largely  by  public  utility  bunds,  American  electric  companies 
in  /_j,_ii)<>  communities  turn  night  into  day,  supplying  illumination  to 
7 ,000,000  American  homes.  Other  public-  utility  companies  are 
constantly  weaving  a  closer  jabric  oj'  telephone  and  telegraph  .vires 
throughout  the  country.  Thanks  to  public  utility  companies,  $0,000 
miles  oj  electric  raihvays  reach  out  from  cities,  improve  real  estate 
■values  and  draw  town  and  country  together  both  socially  and  com- 
mercially. Needed  by  the  people,  /'hied  by  the  people,  the  great  public 
utilities  represent  the  in-vestment  and  the  savings  of  the  people. 


Bonds — How  to  choose  them 


OUPPOSEyou  have  money 
^  to  invest  and  are  look- 
ing for  Public  Utility  bonds 
or  other  types  of  invest- 
ment securities  of  high  char- 
acter. 

Before  buying  you  will 
naturally  wish  experienced 
advice.  A  representative  of 
The  National  City  Com- 
pany, schooled  in  our 
business  and  competent 
to  discuss  your  particular 
investment  needs,  is  within 
easy  reach. 

We  have  correspondent 
offices  in  50  leading  cities, 
prepared  to  submit  to  you 
Local,   National,    and   For- 


eign Bonds  and  Short  Term 

Notes. 

Consultation  with  us  on 
investment  matters,  it 
should  be  made  clear,  in- 
volves no  obligations  on 
your  part.  We  are  gladly 
at  service  when  you  wish 
to  put  your  money  into 
bonds.  Also  feel  free  to 
call  upon  us  when  you  have 
investment  questions  to  ask 
or  wish  specific  facts  about 
a  particular  bond  issue. 

Meanwhile,  we  shall  be 
pleased  to  send  you  our 
current  list  of  investment 
securities,  if  you  will  write 
for  D-107. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


You  will  find  a  National 
City  Company  Correspon- 
dent Office  in  50  of 
the  leading  cities  of  the 
country. 

In  each  of  these  offices 
you  can  purchase  Govern- 
ment, Municipal,  Rail- 
road, Industrial  and 
Public  Utility  Bonds  of 
the  highest  character. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  render  unusual 
service  to  investors  gener- 
ally, and  to  bond  buyers 
in  particular. 

BONDS 

SHORT   TERM    NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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Watch  Your 
Opportunities ! 

There  are  plenty  of  busi- 
ness opportunities  these 
days  but  you  must  go  after 
them.  Indecision  is  a  handi- 
cap. Get  the  facts  and  get 
busy.  Babson's  Reports 
supply  all  the  reliable  busi- 
ness data  such  as  you  need. 

Avoid  worry.  Cease  depending  on  ru- 
mors or  luck.  Recognize  that  all  action 
is  followed  by  equal  reaction.  Work  with 
a  definite  policy  based  on  fundamental 
statistics. 

Particulars  free.    Write  Dept.  G-43 

Babson's  Statistical  Organization 

Executive  Block  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Lai-geit  Organization  of  lti  Character  In  the  World 


tJ  GUMMED  LABELS  \, 


The  next  time  you  need  labels— no  matter  what 
Hurt— write  us  on  your  letter  head  and  we  will 
send  you  samples  FREE.  We  have  the  largest 
exclusive  gummed  label  plant  in  the  world  and 
we  can  really  save  you  money.  No  order  is  too 
large  —  none  too  small.    Million  lots  a  specialty. 

FENTON  LABEL  COMPANY 

506-512  Race  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa 
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^Msyestic 

Coal  Chute 

PROTECTS    the   sides   of    the 
building  and  foundation  from 
nicks,  scars  and  other  marks  caus- 
ed by  bounding  coal  or  coal  dust. 

It  enhances  the  value  of  your  pro- 
perty and  lessens  depreciation. 

Not  in  use,  it  sets  flush  with  the 
building  and  admits  daylight  to 
the  basement.  Automatically  locks 
itself.  Easily  opened  from  inside 
by  pulling  extended  chain. 

Constructed  of  cast  semi-steel  and 
boiler  plate,  it  will  last  the  life  of 
any  building. 

Ask  to  have  your  architect  include 
the  Majestic  in  your  home  or  build- 
ing. Easily  installed  in  homes  al- 
ready built. 


i 


Write  for  catalogue  12  and  name  of 
nearest  dealer.     Working  draw- 
ings furnished  free. 


THE  MAJESTIC  CO. 

17©  Erie  St.,  Huntington,  Ind. 
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The  widow  whose  inexperience  and  timid- 
ity restrict  her  investments  is  in  the  same 
class.  Is  the  doubling  or  trebling  of  farm- 
products  and  farm-lands,  while  the  mort- 
gages on  them  are  thus  depreciated,  in  the 
interest  of  justice'.'  The  public  utilities 
are  almost  in  a  state  of  financial  ruin. 
Investment  in  the  transportation  business 
has  practically  ceased,  and  the  holders  of 
railroad  stocks  and  securities  do  not  know 
what  the  future  has  in  store  for  them. 
These  conditions  do  not  furnish  the  basis 
for  a  state  of  permanent  prosperity.  We 
do  not  say  the  situation  is  critical,  for  the 
outlook  for  the  immediate  future  is  good." 

Another  writer,  whose  name  has  been 
familiar  for  many  years  in  economic 
literature,  Byran  W.  Holt,  asks  in  The 
Odd  Lot  Review,  "How  long  will  prosperity 
last?"  He  declares  that  Ave  shall  have 
high  and  rising  commodity  prices  and 
industrial  prosperity  "as  long  as  we  con- 
tinue to  finance  Europe."  Every  billion 
dollars  loaned  to  Europe — to  be  spent  in 
this  country — "makes  a  market  for  our 
goods,  and  usually  at  very  profitable 
prices  " ;  and  while  this  money  is  being  spent 
our  mills  and  shops  "will  be  busy,  labor 
will  be  well  employed  at  high  wages,  and 
our  stores  will  do  a  thriving  business,  not 
only  in  foodstuffs,  textiles,  shoes,  etc.,  but 
in  such  luxuries  as  jewelry,  pianos,  autos, 
and  furs."      But  then  will  come  a  change: 

"When  Europe's  credit  is  exhausted 
and  we  stop  loaning  to  her,  inflation  will 
probably  end,  commodity-prices  will  de- 
cline, fewer  wheels  will  revolve,  labor  will 
be  less  fully  employed,  wages  will  decline, 
our  stores  will  sell  less  goods,  and  prosperity 
will  have  given  way  to  adversity. 

"We  will  probably  continue  to  finance 
Europe  for  six  months  or  a  year.  Prob- 
ably within  two  weeks  our  financiers, 
bankers,  and  politicians  will  have  agreed 
upon  some  plan  (probably  partly  public 
and  partly  private)  to  loan  three  or  four 
billions  to  European  countries.  This 
credit  will  quickly  lower  most  rates  of  ex- 
change and  make  a  demand  for  goods  that 
will  mean  great  temporary  prosperity  for 
many  of  our  manufacturers,  farmers,  and 
merchants  and  for  some  of  our  trans- 
porters. 

"As  Wall  Street  usually  anticipates 
known  coming  events  by  three  to  six 
months,  my  guess  is  that  our  European- 
derived  prosperity  will  be  discounted  with- 
in the  next  two  months  and  that  the  high 
average  prices  of  industrial  stock  for  the 
next  year  or  two  will  be  made  in  July  or 
August  of  this  year. 

"I  do  not  think  that  stocks  will  see  their 
high  prices  soon  simply  because  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board,  acting  as  mentor  for  Wall 
Street,  has  decided  to  make  money  scarce 
for  speculative  purposes,  but  because  it  will 
take  so  much  money  to  finance  prosperity 
and  the  movement  of  big  crops  at  record 
high  prices  that  credit  wall  soon  be  ex- 
hausted. Besides,  it  will  become  evident 
that  we  will  not  continue  indefinitely  to 
finance  Europe  and  that  our  prosperity 
will  be  short-lived." 


GERMANY'S  LOSSES  IN  IRON  AND 

STEEL  UNDER  THE  PEACE 

TREATY 

Figures  prepared  by  a  member  of  the 
British  financial  commission  on  the  subject 
of  Germany's  losses  in  the  iron  and  steel  in- 
dustry, as  a  result  of  the  Peace  Treaty,  indi- 
oate,  according  to  a  dispatch  from  the 
British  correspondent  of  The  Iron  Trade 
Review,  as  noted  in  the  New  York  Journal 
of  Commerce,  a  reduction  by  74  per  cent, 
in  her  iron-ore  output,  32  per  cent,  in 
her  coal  industry,  and  the  release  to 
the  Allies  of  118  blast-furnaces  and  141 
foundries. 

The  los.3  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  "involves 
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Build  O^ , 

NowlCYALEJ) 


and  build  right 

YV7HILE  you  are  planning,  insure 
v  your  money's  worth  by  speci- 
fying "Yale"  Builders'  Locks  and 
Hardware  throughout  the  house,  on 
front,  rear  and  inside  doors,  every- 
where in  and  about  the  house 
where  Builders'  Hardware  must  go. 
You  get  more  than  mere  money's 
worth  with  "Yale." 

You  get  protection  positive,  safe- 
guarding your  possessions  and  the 
lives  of  your  family. 

The  finely  conceived  designs  that 
are  a  delight  to  the  eye — the  per- 
fect service — give  you  a  sense  of 
satisfaction  that  make  you  say  to 
the  visiting  friend — "Our  home  is 
equipped  with  Yale  Hardware." 
See  your  architect  and  hardware 
dealer  about  Yale 
Builders'  Locks  and 
Hardware,  early. 
They  both  know  and 
appreciate  Yale 
quality. 

Every  genuine 
"Yale"  product  bears 
the  trade- mark  "Yale" 
— sje  it  on  Yale  Build- 
ers' Locks  and  Hard- 
ware, Night  Latches, 
Padlocks,  Door 
Closers.CabinetLocks, 
Bank  Locks,  and 
Chain  Blocks. 

The 
Yale   &  Towne 

Manufacturing  Company 

9  East  40th  Street 

New  York  City 

Chicago  Office: 
77  East  Ink.-  Street 

Canadian  Yale  A  Towne   Ltd. 
St.  Catharine*.  Ont. 
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The  Story  of  the  Paige  Truck 


When  our  Government  declared  war  against  Germany,  truck 
making  was  a  rather  inexact  science.     There  were  many  good 
trucks   on   the   market,   but  all  of  them  possessed  inherent 
weaknesses  that  were  in  process  of  correction. 
So  the  War  Department  asked  American    truck   makers   to 
pool  their  resources  and  experience  and  concentrate,  as  a  body, 
upon  the  production  of  a  brand  new  model. 
One  result  of  this    co-operative   plan  was   the    standardized 
army  truck — a  truly   wonderful    vehicle   for    the   conditions 
which  existed  on  and  around  the  battle  fronts.] 
Another  result  was  a  sweeping  revision  of  ideas  and  methods 
in  regard  to  truck  engineering  and  designing. 
Old  mistakes  were  routed  out  and  discarded  over  night — newer 
and  better  ideas  were  conceived,  tested  and  applied  with  great 
success. 

The  modern  truck  had  arrived. 

At  this  time,  fortunately,  the  Paige  Truck  was  merely  a  blue 
print.  There  was  no  truck  plant  to  be  remodeled — no  expen- 
sive machinery  to  scrap — no  equipment  to  discard. 
So  our  designers  simply  tore  up  that  blue  print  and  made  a 
new  one  that  included  every  advanced  thought  in  the  truck 
industry.  Then  new  machinery  was  purchased  and  installed 
in  a  new  factory  for  production. 

Such,  very  briefly  and  incompletely,  is  the  story  of  the  Paige 
truck.  To  the  intelligent  man  it  must  speak  volumes,  for  it 
affirms  that  the  Paige  is  a  strictly  modern  product — the  last 
word  in  efficient  truck  design. 

It  explains  why  this  new  unit  of  the  Paige  line  has  been  so 
promptly  accepted  as  "The  Most  Serviceable  Truck  in  America. 
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PAIGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


The  Most  Serviceable  Truc\  in  America 
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DIELECTRIC 

WITHMOTi 


Rest  While  You  Work 

With  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC  there  is  such  a 
noticeable  smoothness  of  operation  that  you  actually  feel  at  rest 
while  you  are  e'eanmg  with  it. 

Have  your  dealer  let  you  try  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- 
VAC  with  Motor  Driven  Brush  the  next  time  you  vacuum  clean 
your  home. 


Ask  for    the    CLEANER 

with  the  Lever 

TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

Choose  whichever  you  wish. 
One  turn  of  the  Lever  gives  it  to 
you  —  either  a  vacuum  cleaner 
with  Plain  Suction  or  one  with 
Motor  Driven  Brush  and  Suction 
combined. 

This  Lever  also  gives  light 
weight,  ease  of  operation,  dust- 
and-pin-proof  belt,  freedom  from 
adjustment,  the  famous  Worm 
Drive,  and  many  other  useful 
features. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
concern  of  continuous  stand- 
ing in  the  vacuum  cleaner 
market. 


Cleaning  adapted  to  the  rug  is  the 
ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC  way. 

Good  rugs  are  backed  with  glue  sizing  to 
keep  them  from  buckling  and  to  preserve 
them. 

The  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC 
with  Motor  Driven  Brush  respects  this  glue 
sizing  and  avoids  cracking  it  off  by  picking 
up  the  rug  or  beating  it  over  a  clothesline. 

The  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC 
with  Motor  Driven  Brush  keeps  the  rug 
always  flat  against  the  floor. 

The  brush  combs  out  all  the  lint,  unmats 
the  nap,  vibrates  it  to  dislodge  the  dirt,  then 
the  powerful  suction  goes  way  down  into  the 
nap  and  removes  all  grit  and  dirt. 

Next  time  try  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEP- 
ER-VAC scientific  way  of  cleaning. 


PNEUVAC  COMPANY 

Worcester  Massachusetts 


a  deprivation  out  of  all  proportion  to  tl> 
geographical  area  and  must  have  a  gre, 
effect  on  Germany's  position  in  the  future  I 
an  exporter  of  iron,  steel,  and  machinery 
By  losing  Upper  Silesia  and  Alsace-Lo 
raine,  she  also  loses  32.7  per  cent,  of  hi 
coal  output  as  it  was   in   1912;    72.4  p 
cent,  of  her  iron-ore  output  as  of  1912;  741 
of  her  zinc  and  37.8  of  her  blast-furnace 
In  fact,  it  has  been  estimated  that  the  ce 
sion  of  territory  in  France,  apart  from  tr 
Iqss  of  Upper  Silesia,    "will   reduce  Gel 
many's  annual  prewar  productions  of  ste>, 
ingots  from  20.000.000  to  14,000,000  ton 
and  increase  France's  capacity  from  5,000 
000  to   11,000,000   tons."      Following   is 
table  which  indicates  in   detail  the  lossdl 
in  output  which  Germany  will  suffer  undci 
the  Treaty: 

P<rtf  nta  I 

/  out  fcj 

<ierrt  at 


A  Isace- 

German 

Lorrainc 

Siliiia 

Em  i  ire 

Iron     ore     (tons 

1912) 20,083,236 

188,286 

27,199,944 

Metallic  iron  con- 

tent     0,076,029 

57,832 

8,474,360 

Blast    -    furnaces 

(1911) »8l 

37 

Iron     and     strel 

foundries  (1911)              37 

103 

1,489 

Hard   coal    (tons. 

1912) 110,173,010 

41.074,632 

174,875.297 

71.7 


72. 1 


*  In  Sarre  and  Lorraine,     t  In  Sarre. 

Further  items  in  the  Iron  Trade  Revievt 
statement  are  these: 

"Out  of  a  total  output  of  zinc  of  301,52: 
tons    in    1912,    225.175    tons   came   fron 
Upper    Silesia,  and    this    loss     is    equalh 
important  from  the  point  of  view  of  man 
ufacturers.      The    number    of    blast  -  fur- 
naces in  Sarre  and   Lorraine  in  1911  ww 
81  and  in  Upper  Silesia  37,  the  total  rep- 
resenting a  loss  of   118  out  of  312  in  tin 
former  empire.     The  loss  of  iron  and  steel 
foundries  will  be  141  lost  out  of  1,489.     li 
1913  the  German  export  of  iron  products 
including  tin-plates,   etc.,   was  over    £55,- 
000,000  ($316,800,000),  equal  to  13.2  pel 
cent,  of  her  total  exports;    and  the  export 
of  machinery  and  parts,  including  motor 
cars,  was  over  £37,500,000    .SlS0.000,00O). 
equal  to  7.5  per  cent,  of  her  total  exports. 
Coal,   coke,    and    briquets    formed    7    per 
cent,  of  her  exports,  woolen  goods  about 
3.9,  and  cotton  goods,  5.6  per  cent. 

"Germany  will  still  be  able  to  import 
iron  ore  from  Alsace-Lorraine  and  Upper 
Silesia,  but  her  position  will  be  very  differ- 
ent, [n  addition  to  her  own  supplies  she 
imported  for  manufacture  in  1913  over 
£11,000,000  ($52,800,000)  worth  of  iron 
ore,  equal  to  2.1  per  cent,  of  her  total 
imports,  and  it  was  from  Great  Britain) 
she  obtained  the  largest  share  of  her 
imports. 

"The  figures  relating  to  British  export! 
and  imports  in  1913  follow:  To  Germany, 
£43,750,000  ($210,000,000),  from  Germany 
£71,800,000  ($344,640,000).  Great  Brit- 
ain was  both  the  largest  exporter  and  the 
largest  importer.  Her  exports  to  Germany 
amounted  to  S.  1  per  cent,  of  her  total,  and 
her  imports  from  Germany,  14.2  per  cent. 
of  the  total.  Germany's  exports  to  the 
British  Empire  amounted  to  IS  per  cenl. 
of  the  total. 

"Naturally,  there  will  be  a  great  deal  of 
curiosity  to  see  how  this  balance  of  trade  is 
affected,  and  reports  which  are  expected 
soon  to  be  made  public  may  give  some  in- 
dication of  the  relative  position  of  the  two 
countries  in  the  future.  There  will  be 
many  gaps  left  by  Germany  in  the  world's 
markets  to  be  filled  up,  and  it  seems  likely 
thai  America  must  take  a  large  share  of 
this  business. 

"Germany's  overseas  trade  would  have 
to  be  expanded  to  not  less  than  two  or  three 
limes  its  previous  scale  to  obtain  an  annual 
payment  of,  say.  £500,000,000  ($2,400,- 
OOO.OOO),  proposed  as  a  peace  condition, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  name  t  lie  commod- 
ities in  which  this  large  trade-expansion 
could  take  place  without  including  those 
in  which  there  is  competition  with  Great 
Britain." 
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Templar 

Top  Valve 
Motor 


Five  Passenger  Touring  $2485 

Four  Passenger  Sporlctte  $2485 

Two  Pass.   Touring  Roidster  $2485 

Five  Passenger  Sedan  $3285 

Prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland, 


Superfine  OmallQ 


uperrme 


ar 


HAT    exceptional    good    taste    which 
achieves  at  one  stroke,  both  refinement 
,|^  and  smartness  of  style,  is  expressed  in 
Templar  design. 

The  materials  used  are  selected  for  efficiency 
and  durability  — of  that  high  quality  that 
achieves  a  low  final  cost  rather  than  a  low  first 
cost. 

Workmanship  and  finish  are  executed  to  con- 
tribute without  stint  to  the  high  quality  of  a 
car  that  ranks  with  the  finest  examples  of  the 
car  builder's  art. 

Its  performance  gives  one  just  the  thrill  and 
enduring  satisfaction  expected  in  driving  The 
Superfine  Small  Car. 

Ask  the  dealer  to  show  you  The  Templar. 

The  Templar  Motors  Corporation 

2400  Halstead  Street,  Lakewood,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


The  Touring  Car 
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Cend  only  $1 


Dealei 

Secure  W/io/esa/e  Rates 

INTRODUCTORY  OFFER  so  y.m  ran  try  tneso  famous  goodi  i>v 
mail  Prire  $6. 10  for  the  set.  On  receipt  of  SI  we  lend  three  splendid 
ihirtt  and  handsume  silk  neck  tie  parcel  poetC  0  D(1.10  »ud  postage 

Six  Months'  Wear  Guaranteed 

Thebesian*  ar-  made  oi  Boesl  white  percale  shirting  fabric  with  neat 
•tripes  of  hlue,  black,  and  lavender.  6oc  shirt  nt  each  color  to  the 
s"t  Cat  in  the  popular  coat  style,  cuffs  attached,  hand  laundered 
and  wj  fashionable.  Slaudard  sizes  14  to  17  Choose  your  odor 
of  tie      Houej    back   ii    not    pleased.     Save   time,   order    now  and 

fcZz  DURATEX 

as  po  A  as  a  smart  New  York  stor-*  anH  tret  wholesale  rates  i  .11  faahi<  li- 
able hoisery.  underwear,  neckwear,  sofl  and  stiff  cuff  dress  and  sport 
shins.  Guaranteed  for  six  months'  wear  or  new  garments  free.  Vou 
owe  your  pocket)  v*nk  to  send  for  ii  and  be  your  own  dealer  ami 
sav*  ilcalers'  pro.'its  on  all  you  buy. 
Wearer  agents  make  extra    money  in    spare    time. 

GOODELL   &   CO.,  414    DURATEX   BLDG.,  NEW  YORK 

Largest  mail  order  wholesale  haberdashery  house  in  the  world 


WRITE 


No  Hammer  Needed  i§ 

For     hanging     pictures,     charts, 

calendar-,    prints,    drawings,  etc., 

in  plaster  walls  or  woodwork,    use 

Moore  Push-Pins,  Glass  Heads,  Steel 

Points.       Easy    to   insert   and    won't 

njure  wall. 


Sold  by  hardware,  stationery, 
druj?   and    photo   supply   stores 
everywhere. 


10c  packet 

Moore  Path -Pin  Co..  133  Berkley  St.,  Philadelphia 


Cuticura 
For  Baby's 
Tender  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap  25c,  Oint- 
ment 25  and  50c,  Talcum  25c, 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutl- 
cara,  Dept   6  B,  Boston  " 


HAY  FEVER  RELIEVED 

pun*  jtfff*,     By  the  Carence  Nasal  Shield 


# 


"V 


1  ti" 


A  Scientific,  Mechanical  Device 
Designed  Especially  for  the  Relief 
from  Hay  Fever.     Address 

CARENCE  NASAL  SHIELD  CO. 

3330  Olive  Street  KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  Tennis,  ljy    P.  A    Vaile-     A  thorough,  expert  description 

of  the  principle*  and  methods  lined  by  the  International  champions. 

rtograplii  of  McLoughlln,    Bmokei    Williams,  etc  .   in  action. 

Ctoth,  by  mail,  $2.16.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Such  Is  Life.— "  What's  the  row?" 

"  The    members  of   the  committee   are 

scrapping  violently  over  the  selection  of  a 

loving-cup."  —  Worcester  Gazi 


Overdid   It.—"  What's  this  stuff?" 
••  Mock-turtle  soup,  sah." 

"Well,   tell   that   chef  of  yours  he  has 
carried     his    mockery    too    far." — Detroit 

/•'/•<  e  I'ri <  ss. 


Not  Claiming  Too  Much. —  "Are  you 
the  captain  of  your  soul?" 

"  Sort  of  a  second  lieutenant,"  ven- 
tured Mr.  Henpeck  dubiously. — Man- 
chester  Evening  Gazette. 


How  It  Works. — "  The  door  to  success 
must  be  a  revolving-door." 

"  Huh?" 

'If  you  don't  dive  in  quickly  somebody 
will  have  you  out  on  the  sidewalk." — 
Houston  Pos!. 


Right  Up  to  Date. — "  Is  this  a  strictly 
modern  school  for  young  women?" 

"  Judge  for  yourself." 

"  Well?" 

"  Dancing-,  motoring.  aviation,  and 
stump-speaking  are  featured  in  the  curri- 
culum."— Birmingham  Aijr  Herald. 


Discriminating. — Artist — "  Yes,  I  had 
a  narrow  squeak  when  I  was  painting  that 
picture  of  the  Sphinx.  An  Arab  came  up 
behind  me  and  nearly  stabbed  me  in  the 
back." 

Friend — "  What !  Are  there  art-critics 
in  Egypt,  too,  then?" — The  Passing  Show 
(London). 


Leading  Him  to  It? — He — "  My  dear,  I 
can't  afford  to  buy  you  that  hat." 

She — "  Still,  vou'd  save  monej^  if  vou 
did." 

He — "  How  do  you  make  that  out?  " 

She — "  Because  I  shall  fret  myself  ill 
if  I  don't  get  it,  and  you  know  what 
doctors'  bills  are  !  "—  Tit-Hits. 


Repartee. — "  Well !  well  !"  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Talker,  looking  up  from  the  morning 
paper.  "  Boots  and  shoes  should  be 
getting  much  cheaper  now.  Here's  a 
paragraph  that  states  that  they  are  being 
made  from  all  sorts  of  skins,  even  rat 
skins  ";  and  then,  trying  to  be  funny,  she 
added,  '  I  wonder  what  they  do  with 
banana  and  orange  skins?" 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  they  make  slippers!" — Tit-Bits. 


There's 
something 
about  it 
youll  like" 


On  Sale 
Everywhere 


TRAIL  .MARK, 


fM    Herbert    . 

Tareyton 

London 

Smokin£Mixture 


Sample  upon  request 

Talk  Tobacco  Co,  1784  Broadway.  NewYork^ 


'DO-IT- ALL"  Tractors  do  your  fall  plowing  and  to  Farm  success- 
fully you  must  plow  in  the  fall.  "DO  IT-ALL"  Tractors  cost  less 
to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  pair  of  horses.  It  has  6  h.  p.  on  the  belt. 
Operates  Horse  Mowers,  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Don't  be  a  slave 
to  a  horse.  Get  more  crops  at  less  cost.  Ask  for  Catalog  7. 
^_  Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co.,  202  Fallon  Street,  New  York  City. 


Investment   Factors   in 

MILLER  Bonds 

Bonds  well  secured  by  first  mortgage  on  income  - 
producing  real  estate,  desirably  located  in  leading 
Southern   cities;    serial   maturity,  2  to  10  years. 

Sinking  fund  established  by  the  mortgagor  to 
meet  payments  of  interest  and  principal; 

Interest  and  principal  payable  at  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  of  New  York,  or  the  Third 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Income  yield  7%. 

"Miller  Service"  gives  further  details.     Write 
for   a   copy    and    for    our    current    offerings. 

G.  L  MILLER  &  CO.,  130  Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tiny  Xasal  Filter  aids  breathing.     Ireful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Catarrh  and  Asthma. 

SI  poilpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul.  Minn. 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 


of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialt\  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,   3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


FOR   m   MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


ARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST> 


Class i tied    Columns 


TRAVEL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEASON 

IN  THE   FAR  EAST 

Join  the  AMERICA  \  EXPR  ESS 

tour  under    personal    escort    leav- 
ing San  Francisco  October  17  for 

a    wonderful    visit    to   Japan   and 
China  at  the  best  season  of  I  he  >  eai . 

ROUND-THI  -WOULD 

extension  of  same  tour.     Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

'I'rni'l    I trpti  > I  i»r»t 

65  Broadway,  N.  Y.         23  Wtsl  Monroe  Sl„  Chicago 
Market  &  2nd  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


MISCELLANEOUS 


D  M  S"  TIP-TOP  DUPLICATOR.a  leader 
for  over  39  years,  sells  for  $10.00.  Neat,  Clean. 
Reliable,  60  I  opies  from  typewriting,  150 
trom  pen.  We  invite  comparisons.  Send  lor 
d<-s,  riptive  <  ircular  and  ti  ial 

FELIX   B.  DAIS  DUPLICA  ["OR  i  l  i, 
Daua  Building,  111   John  Street,  New  York 

"MODERN"  Duplicator-  a  business  getter. 
11.50  up,  50  to  7  6  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  tj  pe- 
writer.  \*o  glue  or  gelatine.  36,000  firms  use 
it.  :to  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
I   G    Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Railway  Traffii  Inspectors:  Fnoamonth  to 
Ht  art  and  expense*;  1  ravel  it  de  tred;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement  Xo  age  limit  Thiei  months 
homestudy.  Situation  arranged.  Prepar  Foi 
permanent  po  Ition  Writefoi  booklet  <  m  i. 
Standard  Business  Train'g  Inst.. Buffalo,  N.Y. 


A  man  can  n;<iti  some  new  knowledge  from 

the  Standard  Dictionary  every  day  through 


Classi  Med    Col  u  in n 5 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATEN  IS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Hook  and  Evidence  ol  Conception  Blank. 
Send  model  or  sketch  and  description  foi  out 
tree  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terras.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  .V  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  I).  C. 


PROTECT  YOUR  RIGHTS.  VVrite  for 
"Record  ot  Invention"  which  contains  forms 
to  establish  evidence  of  concept  ion  of  youi  in- 
vention. Prompt,  personal  service.  Prelimi- 
nary advice  without  charge.  J.  Reaney  Kelly, 
i    Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


DON'T  LOSE  YOl'R  RIGHTS  to  patent 
protection,  sign  and  witness  lorm  "Evidence 
<it  Conception.'  This  lorm  hook  and  Infor- 
mation sent  free.  Lancaster  &  Allwine, 
211  Ouray  Bldg..  Washington,  1).  C. 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority 


his  whole  life     and   then   tutu  it  ovei  to  his  ,  quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
children  for  their  benefit.  !  who  investigates. 


PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PA  I ENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    VVrite  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  F  Street.  N.  \\  '..  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  Should  write  for  our  guide  hook, 
"How  to  Get  Vour  Patent."  N-nd  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  ot  n~  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  415,  Washington,  D.  C. 

MODERN   TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  VAILB,  the  International  Tennis 
Authority.      He    deals    in    detail   with   every 

branch  of  the  Kami-    all  the  strokes, 

work,  grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
etc,  etc.    With  34  diagrams  and  48  full  page 
es  ol    Mel  oughlin,  Brookes, 
Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action. 

Clolh  bound,  y.'.oo;  by  mail.  $2.l6 
FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  -    New  York 
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Some  Consolation.— While  wealth  will 
not  buy  happiness  it  will  purchase  an 
Imitation  that  is  calculated  to  deceive  any- 
body bul  an  expert.       Border  ('ilics  Star. 

Feminine  from  the  Start. —  Eve— "Adam, 
darling?  " 

Adam    -"What  is  it,    Eve,  dearest?" 
Evk — "  If    you    had    had    but    one    rib, 
would  you  lia  \  e  given  it  up  for  me?  " — Life. 


The  Real  Reason. — "  John,"  asked  the 
teacher,  *'  what  is  a  synonym?  " 

"  A  synonym,"  said  .John,  "  is  the  word 
you  use  when  you  can't  spell  the  other 
one." — The  Watchman  -  Examiner  (Phil- 
adelphia). 


Dad's  View.— The  Pastor—"  So  God 
has  sent  you  two  more  little  brothers, 
Dolly?  " 

Dolly  (brightly) — "  Yes,  and  he  knows 
where  the  money's  coming  from.  I  heard 
daddy  say  so."— -Tit-Bits. 


The  Solitary  Omission.  —  Visitor — 
'  You've  left  something  out  of  this  bill, 
Mrs.  Smith." 

Seaside  Landlady — "Oh!  what  is 
that?  " 

Visitor — "  You  haven't  charged  us 
for  last  wreek's  fine  weather." — The  Passing 
Show. 


Labor  Trouble. — His  Better-Half — 
(regarding  him  from  the  bedroom  window) 
— "  Where  you  bin  this  hour  of  the 
night?  " 

"  I've  bin  at  me  union,  considerin'  this 
'ere  strike." 

'  Well,  you  can  stay  down  there  an' 
consider  this  'ere  lockout." — Tit-Bits. 


Submitted. — After  a  young  lawyer  had 
talked  nearly  five  hours  to  a  jury,  who  felt 
like  lynching  him,  his  opponent,  a  grizzled 
old  veteran,  arose,  looked  sweetly  at  the 
judge,  and  said: 

'  Your  honor,  I  will  follow  the  example 
of  my  young  friend  who  has  just  finished, 
and  submit  the  case  without  argument." — 
Ufe. 


His  Blessing. — A  sergeant  was  so  much 
given  to  using  bad  language  on  the  parade- 
ground  that  some  of  the  men  complained 
and  the  C.  0.  interviewed  him,  and  told 
him  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

The  following  morning  the  sergeant 
was  in  charge  of  a  very  ragged  squad,  and 
after  keeping  silence  for  a  considerable 
time,  he  eventually  burst  out  with: 

"  Bless  you,  my  pretty  dears;  you  know 
what  I  mean." — Tit-Bits. 


A  Hopeless  Case. — A  doctor  came  up  to 
a  patient  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  slapped  him 
on  the  back,  and  said:  "  Well,  old  man, 
you're  all  right.  You  can  run  along  and 
write  your  folk  that  you'll  be  back  home 
in  two  weeks  as  good  as  new." 

The  patient  went  off  gaily  to  write  his 
letter.  He  had  it  finished  and  sealed,  but 
as  he  was  about  to  affix  the  stamp  the 
latter  slipt  through  his  fingers  to  the  floor, 
alighted  on  the  back  of  a  cockroach  that 
was  passing,  and  stuck.  The  patient  hadn't 
seen  the  cockroach.  What  he  did  see  was 
his  escaped  postage-stamp  zigzagging  aim- 
lessly across  the  floor,  and  following  a 
crooked  trail  up  the  wall  and  across  the 
ceiling. 

In  deprest  silence  he  tore  up  the  letter 
that  he  had  just  written  and  dropt  the 
pieces  on  the  floor. 

'  Two  weeks  !"  he  said.  "  I  won't  be 
out  of  here  in  three  years." — Tit-Bits. 


i»    American 


r»  rf     *jx       *i*    American     /~^r 

J\'jJ  *J\    Association    vJl6CJU6S 

"the  BEST  funds  for  tourists." 

You  can  obtain  them  at  most  any  bank  in  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  For  full  information 
write  to  Bankers  Trust  Company,  New  York  City. 
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Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Sign 


"Emblazoned  in  Imperial  Bronze 


YOU  are  proud  of  the  record  made  by  your 
employees,  your  club  members,  your  son, 
brother,  husband  or  sweetheart  in  the  recent 
war — make  that  record  a  permanent  one  by  plac- 
ing it  on  an  Imperial  Bronze  Honor  Roll  or  Tablet. 

Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Signs 

Combining  beauty,  permanence,  dignity  and  distinction,  Imperial 
Cast  Bronze  Signs  attract  attention  in  Banking  Rooms,  Offices, 
Stores  and  Public  Buildings. 

Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Advertising  Tablets 


ADLER-RQEHESTEH 

Clothes 


For  commercial  uses,  there  is  no  more  compelling 
form  of  display  sign,  inside  or  out,  than  the  Imperial  Cast 
Bronze  Advertising  Tablet.  With  the  polished  letters 
and  border  standing  out  in  relief  against  the  black  oxidized 
background,  the  effect  is  one  of  richness  and  marked  con- 
trast. It  is  gladly  given  a  prominent 
place  in  the  most  exclusive  store. 


Imperial  Cast  Bronze  Advertising  Tablet 


Imperial  Name  Plates 


INDUCTION  MOTOR 

;m.a 

ayjtaaia— ■  s&\  AMfti 
iw.MB*         Hrafe&Avut-iSk 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC  CO. 

,  SCHENECTADY,  N.Y.UJBJL  < g 

Imperial  Name  Plate 


Placed  on  any  device  or  machine,  Imperial 
Name  Plates  express  the  quality  of  the  product. 
Made  in  a  variety  of  designs,  styles  and  sizes, 
there  is  practically  no  limit  to  your  choice  of  se- 


lection. 


Imperial  Products 


The  quality  of  workmanship,  material  and 
finish  is  guaranteed  to  please  the  most  exact- 
ing customer.  Sketches  and  cost  estimates  sent 
free  on  request,  without  obligation  on  your 
part.  When  ordering,  be  sure  to  give  desired 
wording,  size  over  all  of  sign,  etc. 


Write  for  full  information  regarding  any 
of  the  above  Imperial  Products,  or  any  of 
those  mentioned  in  the  panel  at  the  right. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.  Company 

1 229  West  Harrison  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


Imperial  Products  Include 


Oxy  -  Acetylene    Welding 
and  Cutting  Equipment 

Lead  Burning  Outfits 

Carbon  Burning  Outfits 

Door  Guards 

Kick  Plates 

Pull  and  Push  Bars 

Auto  Accessories 

Watrous  "Duojet"  Closets 

Liquid  Soap  and 
Dispensers 

Self-Heating  Iron 

Imp  Flashlite  Gun 


i* 


Complete  information  given 

on  all  itemsin  which  you 

are  interested. 
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IMPERIAL  PRODUCTS 


The  Old  Way 


Factory 


Branch 
House 


Salesman 


Agent 


You 
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The  New  Way 


Two  Ways  of  Selling  the 

OUVER 

"lypewri'tfer 
The  New  Way  Saves  You  $43 


Factory 


You 


THE  OLD  WAY:  It  cost  $43  to 
sell  you  &  typewriter.  Rents  of 
offices  in  many  cities,  salaries,  com- 
missions and  other  costly  practices 
— each  demanded  its  share. 


THE  NEW  WAY:  We  ship  from  the  fac- 
tory to  you,  eliminating  all  wastes.  This 
saves  the  $43,  and  it  now  goes  to  you.  A 
$100  Oliver  costs  you  but  $57.  Why  waste 
$43  by  buying  typewriters  the  old  way? 


These  Facts  Will  Save  You  Money 

Note  that  this  advertisement  is  signed  by  The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  itself. 
It  is  not  the  advertisement  of  a  concern  offering  second-hand  or  rebuilt  Olivers  of 
an  earlier  model.     The  Oliver  Typewriter  Company  makes  only  new  machines. 

The  old  way,  as  explained  above,  was  wasteful  and  wrong.  So  people  have  welcomed 
our  new  economical  plan  and  our  output  has  multiplied. 


We  offer  for  $57  the  exact  machine  which 
formerly  sold  at  $100.  This  is  our  Model  Nine, 
the  finest  typewriter  we  ever  built.  It  has  the 
universal  keyboard,  so  any  stenographer  may 
turn  to  it  without  the  slightest  hesitation  and  do 
better  work  more  easily. 

And  it  has  dozens  of  superiorities  not  found  else- 
where. For  instance,  it  has  far  fewer  parts.  This 
means  longer  wear,  and  naturally  few  or  no  repairs. 

This  Oliver  Nine  is  a  20-year  development.  If  any 
typewriter  is  worth  $100,  it  is  this  splendid  model. 

It  is  the  same  machine  used  by  great  concerns 
such  as  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  Baldwin 
Locomotive  Works,  National  City  Bank  of  New 
York,  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Otis  Elevator 
Company  and  hosts  of  others.  Such  concerns 
demand  the  best.     Yet  they  are  not  wasteful. 


Was 
$100 


FREE  TRIAL 

Merely  clip  the  coupon  below,  asking  us  to 
send  a  free  trial  Oliver.  We  do  not  ask  a  penny 
down.  When  the  Oliver  arrives  try  it  out.  Put 
it  to  every  test.     Compare  its  workmanship. 

Then  when  you  are  convinced  that  the  Oliver 
Nine  is  all  we  claim,  and  you  prefer  it,  pay  us  at 
jthe  rate  of  $3  per  month. 

During  the  free  trial,  you  are  not  under  the  slight- 
est obligation  to  buy.  If  you  wish  to  return  it,  we 
even  refund  the  outgoing  transportation  charges. 

Used  typewriters  accepted  in  exchange  at  a 
fair  valuation. 

Or,  if  you  would  rather  know  more  about  our  plans 
before  ordering  a  free -trial  Oliver,  check  the  coupon 
for  our  amazing  book  entitled,  "The  High  Cost  of 
Typewriters — The  Reason  and  the  Remedy."  We 
accompany  it  with  our  beautifully  illustrated 
catalog  describing  the  Oliver  Nine. 


Mail 
Today 


The  Oliver  Typewriter  Co. 

103-B  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago,  111. 

20.02 

j  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1  h  n  1 1 1 1 1  n  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  ■  1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1  m  1 1 1  ill  ill  ill  ill  mill  nulling 

I       THE  OLIVER  TYPEWRITER  COMPANY  = 

E                                   103-B  Oliver  Typewriter  Bldg.,  Chicago  = 

E             I     Ship  me  a  new  Oliver  Nine  for  five  days  free  inspection.     If  I  keep  it,  \ 

E       I I     I  will  pay  $57  at  the»rate  of   $3  per    month.    The   title   to   remain   in  = 

E       you  until  fully  paid  for.  i 

E       My  shipping  point  is : 

E       This  does  not  place  me  under  any  obligation  to  buy.      If  I  choose  to  return  = 

E       the  Oliver,  I  will  ship  it  back  at  your  expense  at  the  end  of  five  days.  = 

E        I — I     Do   not   send  a  machine  until  I  order  it.      Mail  nu-  your  book  —  "The  = 

E       I I     High   Cost   of   Typewriters — The   Reason   and   the   Remedy,"  your  de  = 

-       luxe  catalog  and  further  information.  r 


Name. 


Canadian  Price 


Street    Address. 
City 


State. 


Occupation  or  Business. 
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Make  Any  of  These  Offices  Yours 


Training  is  all  any  man  needs  to  step  into  a  high 
salaried,  executive  position.  The  jobs  are  there— 
but  trained  men  are  lacking.  While  thousands  can 
be  found  for  small-pay  places,  it  often  requires  a 
country-wide  search  to  find  men  with  the  special- 
ized ability  to  organize  forces  and  direct  others. 

Every  ambitious  man  is  a  possibility  for  one  of 
these  higher-up  positions.  All  he  needs  to  do  is 
to  show  that  he  is  trained  for  the  work.  Advance- 
ment and  income  are  in  direct  ratio  to  what  a  man 
can  offer  in  expert  knowledge.  Any  man  can  de- 
termine what  he  can  make  by  taking  the  measure 
of  what  he  can  give. 

LaSalle  Training  Helps 
Men  to  Advance 

The  practical  value  of  this  service  has  been  tested 
by  men  holding  responsible  positions  in  practically 
every  large  corporation  in  this  country,  including 
364  employees  of  Armour  and  Company;  366  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company;  802  of  the  American  Tele- 
phone and  Telegraph  Company;  306  of  the  United 
States  Steel  Corporation;  188  of  the  Ford  Motor 
Company,  etc. 

Weare  being  called  upon  constantly  to  recommend 
applicants  who  have  been  examined  and  coached  by 
us  in  special  and  general  executive  work.  Our 
success  in  training  men  and  women  capable  of 
qualifying  for  important  executive  duties  has 
given  us  a  nation-wide  reputation  among  large 
business  concerns  for  developing  employees  for 
positions  paying  $2,000  to  $10,000  a  year  and  up. 
Our  service  has  the  endorsement  of  many  of 
America's  leading  corporation  officials,  bankers 
and  business  executives. 


LaSalle  instruction  is  given  by  mail,  and,  there- 
fore, need  not  interfere  with  the  member's  employ- 
ment or  business  duties.  The  fees  and  terms  are 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  modest  income.  The 
statements  quoted  below  are  typical  of  the  thous- 
ands of  instances  in  which  LaSalle  training  has 
brought  substantial  advancement. 

"Since  taking  my  course  with  LaSalle  Extension  Uni- 
versity my  earning  capacity  has  increased  400  per 
cent."    H.  S.  W. 

"Have  passed  Ohio  C.  P.  A.  examination."    R.  F.  B. 

"Your  course  has  benefited  me  so  much  that  it  netted 
me  a  600  per  cent  profit  in  a  year."    F.  H. 

"Salary  increased  288  per  cent  within  a  year  from  en» 
tollmen t."    L.  C.  R. 

"Returns  in  six  months  were  ten  times  the  cost  of  the 
course."    F.J.F. 

"Salary  raised  200  percent  after  taking  LaSalle  Course 
in  Higher  Accounting."    F.  B.  H. 

"Have  received  additional  remuneration  enough  to 
cover  cost  of  six  courses.  Am  now  Business  Manager  of 
a  corporation  with  assets  of  over  $4,000,000."    W.  M.  C. 

"Am  now  one  of  the  officials  of  the  company  with  in- 
creased salary  because  I  am  able  to  present  statements 
to  our  directors  showing  the  true  conditions  of  affairs 
at  any  time."    C.  A.  E. 

"Have  been  advanced  five  positions  since  taking  La 
Salle  Course."    H.  C.  L. 

Which  Course  for  You? 

Mark  an  X  in  the  coupon  below  indicating  the 
kind  of  specialized  business  training  in  which 
you  are  interested  and  we  will  send  full  informa- 
tion as  to  how  you  may  become  an  expert  in  your 
chosen  field.  We  will  also  send,  free,  our  valuable 
book,  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  in  One." 


LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World' »  Greatest  Extension  University" 
Dept.  852-R  Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  me  free  "Ten  Years'  Promotion  In  One,"  also  catalog  and  particulars 
regarding  course  and  service  in  the  department  I  have  marked  with  an  X. 


□  BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,  Managerial, 
Sales  and  Executive  positions  in 
Business. 

□  BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  posi- 
tions as  House  Correspondents, 
Supervisors  of  Correspondence, 
Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspon- 
dence Critics,  Letter  Executives: 
and  in  the  handling  of  all  special 
correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)  in 
which  expert  letter-writing  ability 
is  required. 

□  HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 
Training  for  positions  as  Auditors, 
Comptrollers,  Certified  Public  Ac- 
countants, Cost  Accountants,  etc. 


□  BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  executive  positions 
in  Banks  and  Financial  Institu- 
tions, Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 

□  LAW: 
Training  for  admission  to  Bar  and 
Executive  Business  positions  re- 
quiring legally  trained  men.  De- 
gree of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
INTERSTATKCOMMKRCE  AND 
RAILWAY  TRAFFIC:  Training 
for  positions  as  Railroad  and 
Industrial  Traffic  Managers, 
Traffic  Experts,  etc. 

□  BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Businesa 
Correspondents,  Business  Litera- 
ture and  Copy  Writers. 


□EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING 


POBIIC 
Training  in  the  art 
of  forceful,  effective  speech  — 
Ministers.  Salesmen,  Fraternal 
Leaders,  Politicians,  etc. 


D 


□COMMERCIAL  SPANISH: 
Training  for  positions  as  Foreicn 
Correspondent    with    Spanish- 
speaking  countries. 

□  EXPERT  BOOKKEEPING: 
Training    for    position    of    He«4 
Bookkeeper. 


Name Ad<lrea.s . 


,1'resi  nt  Positia  i, 


Y^urBoyLike 
H&  School 


THE  average  boy  hates  school. 
He  sees  no  reason  tor  it.  He 
seldom  goes  beyond  second  year 
in  high  school.  Fathers,  mothers: 
what  wouldn't  you  give  to  show 
your  boys  in  a  boy-naturJ  way 
j  ust  ho w  much  school  really  means 
to  them  1  The  publishers  of  The 
American  Boy  assigned  William 
Heyliger,  s  favorite  writer  with 
their  500,000  boy  readers,  to  do  just 
this.  After  a  year  spent  with  prac- 
tical educators  everywhere  he  has 
written  "High  Benton",  about  a 
boy  who  first  hated  school  and  why 
he  came  to  like  it.  This  great  story 
6tarts  in  the  September  issue  of 

American  Boy 

"The  Biggest,  Brightest,  BeBt  Magazine 
for  Boys  In  AU  the  World." 
It's  an  entirely  different  school 
story,  a  fascinating,  absorbing 
story  that  your  boy  will  read  eager- 
ly. He'll  live  it  himself.  It  puts 
school  in  a  new  light.  Gives  him 
his  bearings  on  what  school  really 
Is  for  him.  You  owe  It  to  your 
boy's  future  to  put  this  story  in  his 
hands.  School  opens  in  September. 
"High  Benton"  starts  with  the  Sep- 
tember American  Boy.  Buy  It  at 
your  news-stand,  20c,  or  subscribe, 
§2  a  year. 

The  Spragne  Publishing  Co., 
Dept.   2  ,  Detroit,  Mich. 


GLENS    FALLS   ACADEMY 

Chester  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Day  school  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Lake  George  country. 
located  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  V.,  the  beautiful  and  healthful 
City  of  the  upper  Hudson  among  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Established  eighty  years.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Nine  in  Faculty.  Vocational  guidance  emphasized.  Boarding 
homes  in  connection  with  Academy,  Most  desirable  place 
for  families  to  locate  to  educate  children.    Address 

J.  TIIACXER  SEARS,  Headmaster.  A  B.  Harvard,  Graduate  School,  Columbia. 

WANTED 

By  September  15th — a  tutor  for  three  hoys;  ages 
6,  9  and  13.  Winter  months  spent  in  California. 
Must  be  experience!  1,  unmarried,  fond  of  athletics 
and  of  Protestant  faith;  and  have  first-class  rec- 
ommendations.     H.  H.  TIMKEN,    Canton,  Ohio 

SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 
Individual  instruction.     Home  privileges.     For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4.  Nowburgh,  N.  Y. 

■  BECOME  AN  EXPERT 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bit?  salaries.  Thousands  of  firm* 
need  them.  Duly  2,600  Certified  Public  Accountant*  in  U.  S  Many 
ore  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  of  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A.  M..  C.  P.  A..  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  ('.  P-  A's.  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.     Low  tuition  fee    easy   ternin.     Write  now    for   infor- 

iu.it and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facta. 

La  SaMe  Extension  University,     Dept.  852-H.  C  ,    Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  Lniversity" 
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CAMPBtll. 


Miss  Evelyn  Gosnell 

in  "Up  in  Mabel's  Room" 


THE  greatest  asset  any  man  can  pos- 
sibly have  is  the  faculty  for  making 
people  like  him.     It  is  even  more  im- 
portant than  ability. 

The  secret  of  making  people  like  you  lies 
in  your  ability  to  understand  the  emotional 
and  mental  characteristics  of  the  people  you 
meet. 

Did  you  know  that  a  blond  has  an  entirely 
different  temperament  than  a  brunet? — that 
to  get  along  with  a  blond  type  you  must  act 
entirely  different  than  you  would  to  get  along 
with  a  brunet  ? 

When  you  really  know  the  difference  be- 
tween blonds  and  brunets,  the  difference  in 
their  characters,  temperaments,  abilities  and 
peculiar  traits  you  will  save  yourself  many 
a  m'stake — and  you  will  incidentally  learn 
much  you  never  knew  before  about  yourself. 


PAUL  GRAHAM  was  a  blond,  and  not 
until  he  learned  that  there  was  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  between  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  blond  and  .those  of  a  brunet 
did  he  discover  the  secret  of  making  people 
like  him. 

Paul  had  been  keeping  books  for  years  for 
a  large  corporation  which  had  branches  all 
over  the  country.  It  was  generally  thought 
by  his  associates  that  he  would  never  rise 
above  that  job.  He  had  a  tremendous  ability 
with  figures  —  could  wind  them  around  his 
little  finger — but  he  did  not  have  the  ability 
to  mix  with  big  men;  did  not  know  how  to 
make  people  like  him. 

Then  one  day  the  impossible  happened. 
Paul  Graham  became  popular. 

Business  men  of  importance  who  had  for- 
merly given  him  only  a  passing  nod  of  acquaint- 
ance suddenly  showed  a  desire  for  his  friend- 
ship. People — even  strangers — actually  went 
out  of  their  way  to  do  things  for  him.  Even 
he  was  astounded  at  his  new  power  over  men 
and  women.  Not  only  could  he  get  them  to 
do  what  he  wanted  them  to  do,  but  they 
actually  anticipated  his  wishes  and  seemed 
eager  to  please  him. 

From  the  day  the  change  took  place  he 
began  to  go  up  in  business.  Now  he  is  the 
Head  Auditor  for  his  corporation  at  an  im- 
mense increase  in  salary.  And  all  this  came 
to  him  simply  because  he  learned  the  secret 
of  making  people  like  him. 

You,  too,  can  have  the  power  of  making 
people  like  you.  For  by  the  same  method 
used  by  Paul  Graham,  you  can,  at  a  glance, 
tell  the  characteristics  of  any  man,  woman  or 
child — tell  instantly  their  likes  and  dislikes, 
and  YOU  CAN  MAKE  PEOPLE  LIKE 
YOU.     Here  is  how  it  is  done: 

Everyone  you  know  can  be  placed  in  one 
of  two  general  types  —  blond  or  brunet. 
There  is  as  big  a  difference  between  the 
mental  and  emotional  characteristics  of  a 
blond  and  those  of  a  brunet  as  there  is  be- 
tween night  and  day.     You  persuade  a  blond 


Are\6u  a 
Blond? 

The  Secret  of  Making 
People  Like   You 


in  one  way — a  brunet  in  another.  Blonds 
enjoy  one  phase  of  life  —  brunets  another. 
Blonds  make  good  in  one  kind  of  a  job — 
brunets  in  one  entirely  different. 

To  know  these  differences  scientifically  is 
the  first  step  in  judging  men  and  women;  in 
getting  on  well  with  them;  in  mastering  their 
minds;  in  making  them  like  you-;  in  winning 
their  respect,  admiration,  love  and  friendship. 

And  when  you  have  learned  these  differ- 
ences—  when  you  can  tell  at  a  glance  just 
what  to  do  and  say  to  make  any  man  or 
woman  like  you,  your  success  in  life  is 
assured. 

For  example,  there's  the  case  of  a  large 
manufacturing  concern.  Trouble  sprang  up 
at  one  of  the  factories.  The  men  talked 
strike.  Things  looked  ugly.  Harry  Winslow 
was  sent  to  straighten  it  out.  On  the  eve  of 
a  general  walkout  he  pacified  the  men  and 
headed  off  the  strike.  And  not  only  this,  but 
ever  since  then,  that  factory  has  led  all  the 
others  for  production.  He  was  able  to  do 
this,  because  he  knew  how  to  make  these 
men  like  him  and  do  what  he  wanted  them 
to  do. 

Another  case,  entirely  different,  is  that  of 
Henry  Peters.  Because  of  h's  ability  to 
make  people  like  him — his  faculty  for  "get- 
ting under  the  skin"  and  making  people  think 
his  way,  he  was  given  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant to  the  President  of  a  large  firm.  Two 
other  men,  both  well  liked  by  their  fellow 
employees,  had  each  expected  to  get  the  job. 
So  when  the  outside  man,  Peters,  came  in, 
he  was  looked  upon  by  everyone  as  an  inter- 
loper and  was  openly  disliked  by  every  other 
person  in  the  office. 

Pe  ers  was  handicapped  in  every  way.  But 
in  spite  of  that,  in  three  weeks  he  had  made 
fast  friends  of  everyone  in  the  house  and  had 
even  won  over  the  two  men  who  had  been 
most  bitter  against  him.  The  whole  secret 
is  that  he  could  tell  in  an  instant  how  to 
appeal  to  any  man  and  make  himself  well 
liked. 

A  certain  woman  who  had  this  ability 
moved  with  her  family  to  another  town.  As 
is  often  the  case,  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing 
for  any  woman  to  break  into  the  chill  circle 
of  society  in  this  town,  if  she  was  not  known. 
But  her  ability  to  make  people  like  her  soon 
won  for  her  the  close  friendship  of  many  of 
the  "best  families"  in  the  town.  Some  peo- 
ple wonder  how  she  did  it.  It  was  simply 
the  secret  at  work  —  the  secret  of  judging 
people's  character  and  making  them  like  you. 


Wallace  Reid 

Star  in  "The  Valley  <>j  the  Giants" 
A  Paramount -Artcraft  Picture 


You  can  do  this  easily  by  knowing  certain 
simple  signs.  In  addition  to  the  difference 
in  complexion,  every  man,  woman  and  child 
has  written  on  them  si^ns  as  distinct  as 
though  they  were  in  letters  a  foot  high,  which 
show  you  from  one  quick  glance  exactly  what 
to  say  and  to  do  to  please  them — to  get  them 
to  believe — to  think  as  you  think. 

In  knowing  these  simple  signs  is  the  whole 
secret  of  getting  what  you  want  out  of  life — 
of  making  friends,  of  business  and  social 
advantage.  Every  great  leader  uses  this 
method.     That  is  why  he  IS  a  leader. 

You  have  heard  of  Dr.  Blackford,  the 
Master  Character  Analyst.  Many  concerns 
will  not  employ  a  man  without  first  getting 
Dr.  Blackford  to  pass  on  him.  Concerns 
such  as  Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufac- 
turing Company,  Baker-Vawter  Company, 
Scott  Paper  Company  and  many  others  pay 
Dr.  Blackford  large  annual  fees  for  advice  on 
human  nature. 

So  great  was  the  demand  for  these  services 
that  Dr.  Blackford  could  not  even  begin  to 
fill  all  the  engagements.  So  Dr.  Blackfrrd 
has  explained  the  method  in  a  simple,  seven- 
lesson  course,  entitled,  "Reading  Character 
at  Sight."  Even  a  half  hour's  reading  of  this 
wonderful  course  will  give  you  an  insight  into 
human  nature  and  a  power  over  people  which 
will  surprise  you. 

Such  confidence  have  the  publishers  in  Dr. 
Blackford's  course,  "Reading  Character  at 
Sight,"  that  they  will  gladly  send  it  to  you 
on  approval,  all  charges  prepaid.  Look  it 
over  thoroughly.  See  if  it  lives  up  to  all  the 
claims  made  for  it.  If  you  do  not  want  to 
keep  it,  then  return  it  and  the  transaction  is 
closed.  And  if  you  decide  to  keep  it — as  you 
surely  will — then  merely  remit  five  dollars  in 
full  payment. 

Remember,  you  take  no  risk,  you  assume 
no  obligation.  The  entire  course  goes  to  you 
on  approval.  You  have  everything  to  gain — 
nothing  to  lose.  So  mail  the  coupon  NOW, 
and  learn  how  to  make  people  like  you,  while 
this  remarkable  offer  is  still  on. 


FREE  EXAMINATION  COUPON 

Independent    Corporation 

Publishers    of    the    Independent    Weekly 

Dept.   B-238,  119  West  40th  Street,  New  Yoik 


YOU  realize,  of  course,  that  just  knowing 
the  difference  between  a  blond  and  a 
brunet  could  not  accomplish  all  these  won- 
derful things.     There  are  other  things  to  be 

taken  into  account.      But  here  is  the  whole  ,         „„,,-.,„ 

t  You  may  send  me  Dr.  Blackford  s  Course  of  seven 

secret.  lessons  entitled  "Reading  Character  at  Sight."     I  will 

You    know  that   everyone  does   not    think  dth«  remailthe  course  to  you  within  five  days  after  its 

i*i           \*ru    i            ri                 .l        j-  n              a„j  receipt,  or  send  you  $5  in  full  payment  of  the  course. 

alike.     What  one  likes  another  dislikes.     And  H 

what    offends    one    pleases    another.      Well, 

there  is  your  cue.     You  can  make  an  instant       Nante 

"hit"  with  anyone,  if  you  say  the  things  they 

want  you  to  say,  and  act  the  way  they  want 

you  to  act.     Do  this  and  they  will  surely  like  ress 

you  and  believe  in  you  and  will  go  miles  out 

of  their  way  to  PLEASE   YOU.  Literary  Digest  8-23-19 
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PHILADELPHIA 

PUBLIC  LEDGER 

Aas  sent 

James  H.Collins! 
to  Latin  America 
after  REAL 
Business  News 


•A 


ri((en  In  theory  Hear^of  Out  Netf  Export  Markets 


WHY    have    European    countries    retained    so 
strong  a  hold  upon  South  American  commerce 
in  spite  of  four  years  of  war? 

Why  is  America  so  far  behind  other  countries  in 
perfecting  the  mechanism  of  its  foreign  trade? 

Nowhere  else  are  business  men  shrewder,  more 
scientific  or  more  successful, —  nowhere  else  are  their 
plans  laid  with  more  exact  precision  than  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  true  so  far  as  domestic  trade  is  con- 
cerned; it  is  unfortunately  not  so  true  of  our  inter- 
national trade. 

English,  Dutch  and  German  trade  has  been  a 
matter  of  careful  study.  The  young  men  of  these 
countries  are  sent  to  grow  up  in  the  regions  where 
their  fathers'  business  is  to  be  built.  They  have 
reduced  international  trade  to  a  definite  practice  with 
definite  rules  and  policies.  They  have  adapted  their 
goods  to  the  markets  of  foreign  people.  They  have 
learned  their  languages  and  invested  money  in  their 
enterprises.  The  result  of  their  far-sighted  policies 
is  seen  in  an  enduring  foreign  commerce  which  has 
withstood  the  storms  and  stress  of  a  world  war. 


In  sending  James  H.  Collins  to  South  and  Central 
America,  The  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  proposes 
to  do  for  American  business  something  that  has  never 
been  successfully  done  before.  Mr.  Collins  knows 
how  to  place  definite,  concrete  business  information 
in  its  human  background.  Our  hope  is  to  establish 
the  human  foundation  for  a  definite  American  prac- 
tice of  foreign  trade  with  Latin  America, — to  lay 
down  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  to  find  the  way  to 
the  Latin  heart,  to  lay  bare  our  failures  and  to  dis- 
cover wherein  we  have  succeeded.  In  short,  we 
shall  expect  this  column  to  supply  the  human  material 
which  naturally  escapes  the  eye  of  the  ordinary 
business  representative. 

Other  nations  have  centuries  of  international  trade 
experience  behind  them.  To  bridge  the  years,  to 
glean  the  best  of  all  past  experience,  to  show  how, 
when,  and  where  success  has  been  or  may  be 
achieved, —  this  is  our  task.  The  Public  Ledger, 
through  Mr.  Collins'  work,  hopes  to  make  a  pro- 
foundly important  contribution  to  the  real  business 
history  of  the  United  States. 


In  the  meantime,  while  waiting  for  Mr.  Collins'  articles,  which  will  begin  about  Sep- 
tember 1st,  why  not  become  better  acquainted  with  the  business  section  of  the  Public 
Ledger?  Every  day  it  carries  authoritative  business  news  not  found  elsewhere,  gathered 
by  its  own  correspondents  in  every  trade  center  at  home  and  abroad. 

Send  two  dollars  for  a  four  months1  subscription  / 

THE  PHILADELPHIA  PUBLIC  LEDGER,  Philadelphia  ^W&a&r 
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Three  great  fears  that  haunt  the  fireside 

THREE  great  fears  walk  For   this    is  a  distinguishing  char-  Among  its  95,000  subscribers  are  such 

with     men     from     their  acteristic    of   the    Institute — a    fact  men  as:  E.  R.  Behrend,  President  of 

ffi           t      their    homes  which   makes   it    unique    among    the  the  Hammermill   Paper  Co.;  William 

,     .         .  ,      i           i         i     •     r  forces  of  business  training:  d'Arcy,    President  of  the  Associated 

and  Sit  With  them  by  their  fire-  Advertising     Clubs    of    the    World; 

•  i    „  „«.  _•    u+  the  men  who  turn  to  it  are  not  boys;  ,                &                      -    .                      » 

Sides  at  night.  .                          .                                 '  '  Melville    W.    Mix,    President   of  the 

their  average  age.  is  a  little  over  thirty;  \ 

They  are  as  old   as  the  race;  and   eighty-five   per  cent  of  them  are  Dodge  Manufacturing  Co.,  and  scores 

and  yet  new  in  the  experience  of  married.  others. 

every  individual  member  of  it.  -rhey  are  attracted  to  the  Institute  At  least  you  owe  it  to  yourself 

They  break  rudely  into  con-  because    it    enables  them,  thru  the  to  investigate 

versatbns      of      husbands      and  teaching    of  all    the   fundamentals   of  JF  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or  thirties, 

,,           •,  business,    to     safe-guard     themselves  X   or  forties,  it  lies  within  your  power  to 

wives,  causing  sudden  silences.  st  ^  of  the  Three  Great  Fearg  give  yourself  the  kind  of  training  that  will 

They     thrust    themselves    be-  _ioss  of  a  job  and  dependent  old  age.  bamsh  fear" 

tweeil     the     faces     of     men    and  ,  The  fear  of  the  breakdown  that  so  often 

i-i-i                              •*!_             -1  For  years  the  Institute  has  devoted  comes  from  the  futile  struggle  in  a  monot- 

their     little      Ones      With      qUlCK  .       lf    J    .      .      .               ,          .      ,              ,  comes  irom  tne  lutue.  struggle  in  a  raonot 

.                 ^  itself  exclusively   to   the    single    work  onous  position  need  never  trouble  you.    You 

Stabs  Ol  apprehension.  of  training  men  for  higher  executive  may  lift  yourself  forever  out  of  the  class  of 

t>i                          •         r  .„.;.,•_.    :_     ).„■.„,,..      fru„    r,«->cit-ir>nc  men  of  whom  there  are  too  many  into  the 

Three  gnawing  fears :  positions  in   bus.ness-the  positions  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^^  ^  ^^ 

—  The  fear  of  the  loss  of  health,.  that    demand    a   knowledge    of    the  the  supply. 
rr,j      r           r  .]     7           r  .i      •   t  fundamentals  that   underlie  all  busi- 

1  he  fear  OJ  the  lOSS  OJ  the JOt?  ..                                 .  ,      ,  An  Institute  that  can  help  you  do  this— 

_,        ,             ,             ,            7  ness — the  positions  which   banish  the  ,      .                , .    , .    .     ,            .     t   «.. 

—  The     fear     of     a      de-pendent  r           r    i      i            r       •    >           J           j  that  has  proved  its  help  in  thousands  of  other 

J                                r  fear  of  the  loss  of  a  job  or  dependent  iives_is  worth  your  investigation  at  least. 

0ld  a8e-  old     age.     The     Institute    offers    no 

Youth    laughs    at    all    three  training  for  specialized  tasks  of  nar-  Investigation  is  easy 

fears       Health  Seems  boundless  row   opportunity.      It    has    only    one  /  ■  vO  make  investigation  very  easy  the 

rriPn-  th^inh  a   mere  cxame    and  Course  of  executive  training.  1    Alexander  Hamilton  Institute  has  pub- 
then  ,  the  job  a  mere  game,  ana  Hshed  &  116.page  book  »Forging  Ahead  in 

old     age     lost     in     the     far,    dim  Advisory    Council  Business."     To   thousands   of    men    it   has 

future  ■  proved  the  great  turning  point;  it  contains 

On  its  Advisory  Council  are:  Frank  valuable    information,    and     is    worth    an 

The  fear  that  seems  foolish  A.     Vanderlip,     the    financier;     John  evening*of  any  man's  time.     It  is  free;  and 

at  2 1  is  very  real  at  35  Hays    Hammond,    the     eminent     en-  will  be  sent  entirely  without  obligation.     It 

BTrr   J                                                ,  •  gineer;  Jeremiah  W.  Jenks,   the   stat-  »  the  first  step  in  the  banishment  of  fear; 

U  1  many  a  man  comes  to   him-  ?   .   .      J         ,                      .           ^           ,  send  for  your  copy  now. 

,r       •  ,                           ,  •           ,  istician      and       economist;      Ueneral 

self   with   a   start    in    his  early  ' 

thirties  or  forties.  Coleman    duPont,    the   well-known  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

business  executive;  and  Joseph  French  134  Astor  Place,  New  York  .City 

"I  am»not  progressing  as   fast  as  I  Johnson,     Dean     of   the    New   York          ™ . —  —  — — 

ought,"   he   says  to  himself.      "Other  University  School  of  Commerce.  g£L?'  fIeI™*                  " 

men  are  passing  me."     And  he  begins 

to  ask  very  earnestly:  "Where  am   I  95,000  men  enrolled                   Name ■frbaiil 

going  to  be  ten  years  from  now?"  rT^HE    proof    of    the     Institute's          Busing 

It    is    in    such    a    mental    attitude  J__    Power  ls  found   in  the  men  who 

that    men   turn  in  large  numbers  to  are    now   moving    forward    to    larger 

the  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute.  success  with  the  help  of  its  training.          f&fiu£ 
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The   Digest   School   Directory  Index 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  August.  The  August  2nd  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of 
child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible.  School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


I. ill! i IIII.IUIIi'i    : 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Judson  College  Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Bishop's  School La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orton  School Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School    Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School    Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School    Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmount  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Gunston  Hall     Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shinier  School Mt.  Carroll,  111. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

111.  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids  School Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Bradford  Academy Bradford,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary        Auburndale,  Mass. 

Miss  McCHntock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College Norton,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall      St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Lindenwood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.    Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School         Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Smead  School .Toledo,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School    Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Cons Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Moravian  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School      Providence,  K.  1. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  1. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Trim. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College     . Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Eastern  College        Manassas,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute Warrenton,  Va. 

Hollins  College Rollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Inst Danville,   Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary.  ..  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.   School.  .Washington,   D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy So.  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,   Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Stearns  School Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  School Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Henderson  ville,  N.  C. 

Pinehurst  School       Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson   Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &   Marshall  Academy ...    Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas   Springs   School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va.' 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

Military  schools 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad    .  Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Stamford   Military  Acad Stamford,   Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan   Park,  111. 

Western  Mil.  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kelley  Mil.  Acad Burlington,  Kan. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lvndon,  Ky. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte"  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military   School West   Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper   Military   School Boonville,    Mo. 

Wentworth  Military  Academy ...    Lexington,  Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy  .  .   Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah   Mil.   Academy Wenonah,   N.J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Inst Roswell,  N.  M. 

New  York  Military  Academy    .  .    Cornwall,  N.   V. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  ('. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst German  town,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Institute Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston.  S.  ('. 

Porter  Military  Academy  .  .    Charleston,  S.  C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad     Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy.  .      Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute    Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blaekstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad    Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School  Lewisburg,  \V.  Va. 
St.  John's  Military  Academy.  Delaneld,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy .  .  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford  Sch.  Rel.  Pedagogy         Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Inst Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines    Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School    ......    Detroit,  Mich. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .  Houghton,  Mich. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  .  Socorro,  N.  M. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  D. 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

College  of  Dent.,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  111. 

College  of  Medicine,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  111 

Indiana  Dental  College    Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville    Ky 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester,  Mass. 

Detroit  Coll.  of  Law    Detroit,  Mich. 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N    J 

Mercer  Hospital  Training  School  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Chattanooga  College  of  Law. .  .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.   H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration.  .  New  York  City 
Horace  Mann  School  New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.-.Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  and  Day  School 

W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Goddard  Seminary Barre,  Vt. 

Eastern  College Manassas,'  Va! 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,   Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School    Bridgeport,  Conn! 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.  Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music     Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Coll.  Phys.  Education Chicago,  111! 

Chicago  Sch.  Phys.  Ed     Chicago,  111! 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music Chicago!  III! 

Centralizing  Sch.  of  Music Chicago!  111! 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute      Chicago!  111! 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago!  111! 

Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed.  .  .  .  Chicago  111 
Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elem.  College.  Chicago!  Hi! 

No.  West  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce  .  .  Chicago,  111. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School      .  Chicago,  111. 

Technical  Normal  Sch Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest!  111! 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch         Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  Spoken  Word,  Boston,  Mass! 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .    Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Eng.  Cons,  of  Music Boston,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Winsor  Training  School      ..  .Boston.  Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  School  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ     Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek.  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School ....  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  &  Train.   Sch    .Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of    Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.   School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Art   Painting  School Dubois,   Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  Chester,  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  Univ.  Teachers'  Coll.     .     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  BACKWARD   CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,    Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elm  Hill  School Barre,  Mass. 

Hedley  School Cermantown,  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sycamore  Farm  School  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,   Wis. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School Macon,  Ga. 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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No  Unrest  or 
Unemployed  In 


TEXAS 


Over  Two  Million  People  Engaged 
There  In  "Gainful  Occupations" 

Turn  to  official  estimates  to  know  that  Texas  has  no  economic  problem  of  the 
so-called  "reconstruction"  era. 

A  column  of  figures  devoted  to  Texas  tells  of  over  two  million  persons  in  '  'gainful 
occupations.'  And  fifty  per  cent  of  a  state's  population  at  work  is  an  impressive 
average  even  in  a  nation  of  workers. 

Texas  has  nothing  to  "reconstruct.'  The  state  is  too  busy  constructing.  It  has  no 
war  industries  gone  to  pot.  The  state's  greatest  industry  is  a  meat-and- bread  factory 
that  will  turn  out  this  year  close  to  forty  million  bushels  of  wheat  and  about  two 
million  cattle  and  hogs  for  a  hungry  world.  Incidentally,  its  three  to  four  million 
bale  cotton  crop  will  help  clothe  Europe — no  small  enterprise  in  itself,  and  one  that 
will  pay  very  solid  returns. 

Texas  and  its  workers  are  busy  and  prosperous.  The  farms,  the  ranches,  the  oil 
fields,  and  other  industries,  are  yielding  a  wealth  such  as  the  state  has  never  known 
before.  If  high  wages  and  a  happy,  upward -looking  people  make  a  good  market, 
then  Texas  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world  today. 

Have  you  a  manufactured  product  to  sell?  Would  you  like  to  reach  this  Texas 
market  peopled  with  prosperous  workers? 


Austin  American 
Austin  Statesman 
Beaumont  Enterprise 
Beaumont  Journal 
Dallas  Dispatch 


They  Read 

Dallas  Daily  Times 

Herald 
El  Paso  Times 
Fort  Worth  Record 
Galveston  Tribune 


Houston  Chronicle 
Houston  Post 
San  Antonio  Light 
Waco  News  Tribune 
Waco  Times  Herald 


These  Papers  Will  Give  You  Specific  Trade  Information 

Knowledge  of  any  trade  zone  in  Texas,  or  all  of  them,  is  yours  for  the  asking.  The 
papers  above  are  ready  with  specific  figures  and  facts  in  regard  to  their  own  locality 
and  its  distinctive  demands.     Write  for  them  today. 


Prepared  by  the  Southwestern  Advertising  Company,  Dallas.  Texas 
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More  Than  1000  Coal  Dealers 
Use  Autocars 


Batchelder  Bros.,  Boston 


CHASSIS  (l1,;  to  2  TONS) 
$2300 — 97  inch  wheelbase 
$2400 — 120  inch  wheelbase 


THE  Autocar  Motor  Truck  has  been  approved  and  adopted 
by  more  than  1000  leading  coal  dealers  because  it  meets 
successfully  their  exacting  transportation  demands. 

This  proved  ability  under  supreme  test  has  made  the  Autocar 
the  standard  transportation  unit  for  representative  firms  in  more 
than  400  lines  of  business. 

Its  short  wheelbase  saves  time  in  maneuvering  through 
traffic.  Its  double  reduction  gear  drive  gives  effective  power  at 
lowest  cost.  And  it  is  backed  up  always  by  the  unusual  Autocar 
system  of  factory  branch  service. 

THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

Established  1897 


New  York 

Brooklyn 

Bronx 

Newark 

Boston 

Providence 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 

Worcester  Chicago  San  Diego 

New  Haven  St.  Louis  Oakland 

Philadelphia  Baltimore  San  Francisco 

Allentown  Washington  Sacramento 

Wilmington  Pittsburgh  Fresno 

Atlantic  City  Los  Angeles  Stockton 


Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  rilie< 

car 


Wilcox  Company,  Chicago 
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TOPICS   'OF'THE-  DAY 


WAR  DECLARED   ON   PROFITEERING 


THE  POCKET  NERVE— and  the  heart,  if  that  organ  is 
best  reached  through  the  stomach— should  delight  in 
the  head-lines  announcing'  preparations  for  a  "finish  fight 
on  profiteering."  Preliminary  skirmishes  are  already  in  prog- 
ress, strong  measures  planned,  and  the  biggest,  blackest 
capitals  spell  out  tremendous  expectations.  Everywhere  the 
eye  meets  such  agreeable  announcements  as,  "Nation-wide 
Move  to  Lower  Food  Cost,"  "Senate  and  House  Eager  to  Curb 
Hoarders  and  Profiteers,"  "License  Plan  to  Cut  Prices,"  "Sleuths 
Employed  by  Food  Administration  to  be  Put  to  Work,"  "Palmer 
Rebuilds  War-time  Machine  to  Get  Profiteers,"  "Attack  Storage 
Evils,"  "To  Limit  Food  Margin  of  Profit,"  "Retail  Dealers  Feel 
Effect  of  Army  Food  Sale,"  "Plans  Sale  of  Army  Clothing," 
"All  State  Food  Administrators  Pledge  Aid  in  Cost-of-Living 
Fight,"  "Palmer  Seeks  to  Put  Teeth  in  Control  Bill  by  Pro- 
viding Prison  Terms."  Peace,  Germany,  the  League  of  Nations, 
and  twenty-three  fairly  uproarious  wars  all  stand  aside  to  make 
room  for  a  grand  duel  between  the  Government  and  the  H.  C.  L., 
and  so  it  has  been  ever  since  President  Wilson  appeared  before 
Congress  with  schemes  to  bring  prices  to  their  senses.  "Here," 
as  the  New  York  Globe  tells  us,  "are  the  principal  remedies 
which  President  Wilson  suggested": 

"Sale  of  surplus  stocks  of  food  and  clothing  now  in  the  Gov- 
ernment's  hands. 

"Limit  and  control  of  wheat  shipments  and  credits. 

"Forcing  of  the  stocks  hoarded  in  storage  houses  into  the 
market. 

"Prosecution  of  the  most  flagrant  combiners  and  forestalled, 
and  publicity  for  those  who  can  be  brought  to  time  without 
prosecution. 

"Increased  appropriations  to  enable  the  bureaus  to  keep  the 
public  informed  of  honest  wholesale  and  retail  prices. 

"An  amendment  to  the  law  providing  adequate  penalties  for 
profiteering. 

"Extension  of  the  present  food-control  law,  both  as  to  the 
period  of  its  operation  and  the  commodities  to  which  it  applies. 

"Laws  limiting  the  time  goods  may  be  kept  in  cold  storage, 
and  requiring  the  goods  released  to  bear  the  date  of  their  receipt . 

"Marking  on  all  packages  destined  for  interstate  commerce 
the  price  at  which  they  left  the  hands  of  the  producer. 

"Federal  license  of  all  corporations  engaged  in  interstate 
commerce,  with  specific  regulations  to  insure  competitive  selling 
and  prevent  exorbitant  profits. 

"Passage  of  the  capital  issues  committee  bill  to  stop  the  pro- 
motion of  fraudulent  and  wildcat  securities." 

As  the  high  cost  of  living  was  "a  main  subject  of  discussion 
in  the  campaign  which  gave  Mr.  Wilson  the  Presidency  in  1912," 
the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal  thinks  he  might  have  got  around 
to  dealing  with  it  a  bit  sooner,  and,  now  that  he  has,  the  New 
York  Tribune  greets  his  efforts  with  derision,  calls  them 
"Jericho  Trumpets,"  and  remarks: 

"Whether  there  is  any  lower  cost  of  living  in  the  Adminis- 
tration's activity  after  months  of  torpor  remains  to  be  ascer- 
tained.    The  clamor  and  the  publicity  may  scare  possessors  of 


commodities  into  offering  them  for  less,  but  (his  remedy,  tho 
successful,  will  have  but  a  temporary  effect. 

"The  program,  as  far  as  outlined,  seems  hollow.  It  attacks 
the  problem  in  no  basic  way.  The  farmers  in  effect  are  told  that 
they  are  not  getting  too  much.  Wage-workers  in  effect  are  told 
that  they  are  getting  too  little.  Mr.  Harding,  of  the  Federal 
Reserve,  deprecates  deflation.  How  prices  are  to  come  down, 
and  stay  down,  except  by  the  slow  processes  of  harder  work, 
enlarged  production,  and  greater  economy,  is  not  explained  by 
the  Administration's  spokesmen. 

"Particularly  discouraging  are  the  proclamations  daily  eman- 
ating from  the  Attorney-General.  He  seems  to  have  committed 
himself  to  another  antitrust  hunt.  He  is  going  to  prove  thai 
certain  corporations  are  illegally  organized.  Interesting,  no 
doubt,  and  highly  important  to  those  who  revel  in  the  subtleties 
of  the  law,  but  where  is  a  cent  less  per  pound  for  bacon?  If  it  is 
true  that  the  combiners  are  doing  business  on  a  1  or  2  per  cent, 
margin  of  net  profit,  while  the  non-combiners  get  8  or  10  per  cent ., 
what  lower  prices  will  come  from  closing  up  the  former? 

"During  the  war  middlemen  were  kept  in  reason  by  the  joint 
efforts  of  the  Government  and  an  alert  public  opinion.  But  we 
were  then  dealing  with  products  created  under  prior  wage 
conditions.  Now  the  dealer  is  able  to  point  to  the  enhanced 
prices  that  he  pays. 

"  It  has  been  shown  many  times  that  the  American  people  can 
be  quieted  by  buncombe  and  by  the  parade  of  quack  remedies  if 
garnished  with  noise  and  loud  promises.  Perhaps  the  old  gulli- 
bility is  still  with  them.  But  there  are  signs  that  its  control  is 
weaker  and  that  it  is  safer  for  the  public  man  either  to  produce 
a  proposal  worth  something  or  else  frankly  to  admit  he  has  no 
special  remedy  and  that  there  is  little  to  do  but  to  await,  with 
patience,  the  slow  operation  of  natural  economic  law." 

Mr.  Hearst's  New  York  American,  realizing  that  "criticism 
which  points  out  errors  and  offers  nothing  in  their  stead  does  no 
great  good,"  submits  the  following  "substitutes  for  Mr.  Wilson's 
proposals": 

"1.  Price  regulation,  which  we  think  can  be  accomplished  by 
fixing  a  proper  percentage  of  profit  on  any  and  all  exchanges  of 
goods.  We  already  fix  legal  rates  of  interest  in  nearly  all  our 
States  and  also  fix  the  'reasonable'  profits  of  stockholders  in 
many  utilities.  Confiscation  of  all  profits 'above  the  legal  rate 
and  the  payment  of  half  the  sum  thus  recovered  to  the  informing 
or  prosecuting  witnesses  would  give  teeth  to  the  law;  and  if  the 
persons  overcharged  were  given  the  right  of  recovery  by  civil 
suit,  with  triple  damages,  we  think  not  many  sellers  would  risk 
profiteering. 

"2.  Radical  reductions  of  transportation  costs,  with  govern- 
ment operation  of  all  railroads  and  river,  lake,  and  coastwise 
merchant  marine — the  deficit  in  operating  expenses  to  be  paid 
from  the  income  and  inheritance  taxes.  That  would  reduce 
prices  of  goods  with  a  rush,  without  reducing  wages  or  fair  profits 
of  business. 

"3.  A  more  strictly  public  operation  of  the  banking  system. 
That  would  end  private  autocracy  over  American  business  life. 

"4.  The  repeal  of  all  laws  forbidding  constructive  business 
combinations,  which  would  be  entirely  safe  as  long  as  the  Gov- 
ernment had  power  to  control  prices.  That  would  encourage 
production  and  economies. 

"5.  A  law  providing  that  no  corporation  shall  issue  stock  cer- 
tificates or  bonds  without  the  actual  payment  into  the  treasury 
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of  the  full  face  value  of  such  certificates  and  bonds  in  cash. 
That* would  end  inside  manipulation  and  watering  of  stocks. 

••»;.  That  all  -ales  of  securities  shall  be  legal  only  upon  actual 
delivery  of  the  securities,  actual  payment  therefor,  and  actual 
transfer  upon  the  books  of  the  corporation. 

•  7.   A  law  making  sales  and  purchases  of  'futures'  in  grain 


WHILE   CONGRESS  "INVESTIGATES." 

— Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 

and  provisions  a  felony.  That  would  close  the  scandalous 
gambling-joints  called  grain  and  provision  exchanges. 

"8.  The  abolition  of  the  zone  system  and  the  enlargement  of 
the  parcel  post.  That  would  immediately  enable  all  farmers 
and  manufacturers  to  deal  directly  with  consumers.  No  other 
measure  would  strike  such  an  immediate  and  powerful  blow  at 
high  prices  and  profiteering  as  would  this  measure.  The  zone 
system  paralyzes  the  true  usefulness  of  the  parcel  post,  and  the 
niggardly  restrictions  upon  size  of  parcels  is  another  limitation 
that  should  go.  This  measure  alone  would  cause  the  price  of 
foodstuffs  to  drop.  The  Congress  ought  to  study  the  vital 
importance  of  this  suggestion. 

"This  simple  measure,  which  could  be  put  in  force  in  thirty 
days,  would  do  ten  times  as  much  to  right  bad  conditions  as 
would  all  Mr.  Wilson's  suggestions  put  together." 

Meanwhile,  the  Wilson  program  finds  abundant  support  in  a 
large  section  of  the  press.  For  example,  the  Boston  Transcript, 
a  Republican  organ  which  is  seldom  moved  to  enthusiasm  by 
Mr.  Wilson's  proposals,  sees  in  this  "a  cause  for  national 
congratulation,"  and  declares: 

"The  promise  of  the  President  to  punish  the  guilty  profiteers, 
whenever  and  wherever  they  can  be  apprehended,  will  command 
the  indorsement  and  fire  the  hope  of  the  people  who  pay  the 
price  of  current  extortions  in  the  world  of  labor  and  in  the  world 
of  capital — 'the  submerged  80  per  cent.'  of  his  own  countrymen." 

As  the  Wilson  remedies  are  being  applied,  or  bid  fair  to  be 
applied,  onlookers  have  hopes  or  misgivings,  according  to  tem- 
perament or  political  prepossessions,  tho  everywhere  there  is 
evidence  of  intense  interest  in  the  impending  warfare  on  prof- 
iteers and  profiteering.  By  comparison,  even  the  approaching 
Presidential  campaign  looks  unimportant,  and  in  an  editorial  on 
"Politics  and   Profiteering"   the  St.   Louis  Star  declares: 

"The  1920  campaign  can  wait.  The  crisis  of  the  present 
can  not  wait.  .  .  .  The  Government  should  make  the  most  of  its 
belated  efforts.  Laws  which  have  been  forgotten  or  ignored 
should  he  enforced,  rigidly  and  drastically.  If  new  laws  are 
needed  to  eliminate  speculation  while  wage-earners  are  going 
underfed  and  underclothed.  they  should  he  provided.  The 
Government  has  no  bigger  task  before  it  than  a  solution  of  the 
cost-of-living  problem.  There  is  no  problem  demanding  more 
immediate  or  more  thoroughgoing  action." 


Here  and  there  a  paper  buttonholes  the  American  citizen  in 
a  highly  personal  way,  and  endeavors  to  make  him  realize  his 
individual  responsibility.  "What  are  you  doing  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  living?"  demands  The  Wall  Street  Journal,  superemphasiz- 
ing  the  nudge  by  declaring,  "This  means  you,"  and  going  on 
to  say: 

"This  is  no  time  to  make  of  your  neighbor  a  moral  umbrella. 
Every  producer  is  himself  a  consumer,  and  it  does  not  matter 
whether  he  produces  transportation  or  wheat.  If  he  demands 
too  much  for  what  he  produces,  more  than  he  knows  the  product 
is  worth,  he  is  a  party  to  the  condition  he  deplores  and  he  can 
not  blame  others  for  doing  what  he  is  doing  himself. 

"The  only  difference  between  the  railroad  unions  and  other 
unions  is  that,  taking  advantage  of  their  strength  and  the  coward- 
ice of  Congress,  they  have  used  the  high  cost  of  living  as  a  stalk- 
ing horse  to  secure  higher  wages,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  their 
service  to  the  community  or  the  source  from  which  those  higher 
wages  are  to  be  secured. 

"They  are  willing  that  all  the  commodities  which  they  pay  for 
out  of  those  wages  shall  be  reduced  in  price,  and  they  decline 
to  see  or  recognize  that  the  commodity  of  transportation  can 
only  be  sold  at  the  cost  of  production.  This  cost  must  be  met 
out  of  the  pocket  of  all  consumers,  either  in  higher  commodity 
prices  or  by  means  of  taxation  which  wall  ultimately  be  shifted 
to  the  shoulders  of  the  consumer. 

"When  the  farmer  demands  and  receives  from  a  short-sighted 
Administration  $2.26  a  bushel  for  wheat,  the  basic  food  product, 
he  is  not  only  advancing  the  price  of  all  other  foods.  He  is  ad- 
vancing the  prices  of  everything  he  consumes.  And  yet  with  the 
railroad  worker  and  many  others  who  believe  that  they  have  a 
stranglehold  upon  the  public  throat,  he  too  is  talking  of  the  high 
cost  of  living  and  the  high  w-ages  demanded  by  his  hired  men,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cost  of  feeding  them. 

"  To  use  a  word  forever  on  their  lips,  these  men  are  all  profiteers, 
and  the  greatest  profiteer  in  the  country  to-day  is  the  labor-union, 
with  the  farmers  a  good  second.  Something  must  break,  for 
advances  can  not  go  on  forever,  and  it  is  dimly  seen  that  the  break- 
may  come  soon.  This  is  why  the  railroad  unions  are  bringing 
pressure  to  bear  upon  an  opportunist  Administration  and  a 
cowardly  Congress.  As  the  man  in  the  street  would  put  it. 
the  slogan  is  'grab  while  the  grabbing  is  good,  and  let  the  devil 
take  the  hindmost.' 

"A  combined  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  effort  to  restrain 
extortionate  Mices  may  do  something  to  help,  but  only  when 
members  of  the  highly  protected  classes  take  up  the  matter 


WHAT   EVERYBODY    WOULD    KIKE   TO   SEE. 

— Rehse  in  the  New  York  World. 

individually  and  unselfishly.  Much  may  be  done  by  local 
pressure  upon  the  crooked  retailer  and  cooperation  by  the  honest 
retailers.  Hut  reform  in  this  matter,  like  charity,  begins  at  home. 
When  you  talk  of  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living,  you  to  whom 
a  Ford  machine  is  a  luxury  aud  one  you  did  uot  enjoy  five  years 
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ON   HTS   WAY. 


-From  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


ago,  or  think  you  needed,  are  you  speaking  in  terms  of  bread  or 
terms  of  gasoline?" 

Little  is  at  present  being  said  about  the  packers,  presumably 
because  so  much  has  been  said.  But  cold  storage  comes  in  for 
more  denunciation  than  ever,  tho  one  notices  a  careful  effort  not 
to  overstate  the  case  and  give  way  to  mere  censoriousness.  Says 
the  New  York  Evening  World: 

"Revelations  showing  the  incredible  quantities  of  food  held 
in  storage  to  await  sale  at  presumably  higher  prices  demonstrate 
several  pertinent  things,  the  first  of  which  is  that  production  is 
far  ahead  of  consumption  at  present  costs  to  the  consumer,  who, 
tho  mulcted  heavily  for  what  he  buys,  keeps  down  his  outlay  by 
curtailing  his  demands,  thereby  piling  up  the  mountains  of  meat 
that  lie  in  the  chilly  chambers  of  the  storage-warehouses.  We 
are  suffering,  not  from  scarcity,  but  from  an  arrestment  of  the 
law  of  supply  and  demand,  which  bids  fair  to  overwhelm  those 
who  are  playing  the  very  dangerous  game. 

"The  abrupt  ending  of  the  war  had  much  to  do  with  the  over- 
accumulation.  The  country  if&s  speeded  up  on  production  and 
slowed  down  on  consumption,  leaving  the  future  to  be  liberally 
provided  for,  and  the  future  has  not  met  the  guess.  Even 
'starving  Europe,'  tho  buying  largely,  has  not  made  a  dent  in  the 
situation.  Only  one  thing  cart,  and  that  is  the  encouragement  of 
home  demand  which  is  impossible  without  lowering  of  prices, 
and  lowering  of  prices  is  difficult  without  great  loss  to  some  one. 

"This  hoarding,  desirable  as  it  was  as  a  precaution,  is  therefore 
now  more  of  a  peril  to  the  hoarder  than  the  public.  The  latter 
know  their  food  supply  is  safe.  The  former  does  not  know  how 
he  is  to  unload  and  save  his  shekels. 

"It  is  beyond  the  power  of  ordinary  capital  to  'carry'  such 
enormous  accumulations  of  goods,  and  but  for  the  fact  that 
banks  regard  warehouse  receipts  as  gilt-edged  security  the  pres- 
sure to  sell  would  long  ago  have  regulated  the  market.  So  it  is 
that  the  savings  of  the  people  again  become  weapons  for  their 
oppression,  ably  aided  by  what  was  to  have  been  their  financial 
safeguard,  the  Federal  Reserve  banking  system." 

With  a  similar  determination  to  be  fair,  the  New  York  Tribune 
reminds  us  that  "cold  storagfc  is  a  great  blessing — it  prevents 
waste  and  provides  a  reservoir  which  waters  the  market  with 
supplies  when  needed,  as  an  irrigation  lake'  conserves  rainfalls. 
The  storage-plant  is  the  Joseph's  answer  of  science  to  the  dream 
of  Pharaoh,  wherein  the  lean  kine  consumed  the  fat."  However, 
as  the  same  paper  charges: 

"It  is  susceptible  of  bad  employment,  and  there  is  reason  to 
believe,  as  the  President  points  out,  that  in  many  instances  it 
has  passed  under  the  control  of  the  regrater  and  the  forestaller 
— has  become  a  tool  of  the  unsportsmanlike  speculator.  Goods 
are  placed  where  the  germs  do  not  break  in  and  consume,  not 
to  save  them  or  to  steady  prices,  but  to  create  artificial  scarcity 
on  which  greed  may  feed. 

' '  So  there  is  justification  for  the  Jersey  law  which  the  President 


commends  to  the  nation — a  law  which  forbids  no  man  to  store, 
but  demands  that  the  filled  warehouse  shall  be  duly  and  season- 
ably emptied,  shall  perform  the  functions  of  the  good  reservoir 
and  breathe  out,  as  it  breathes  in,  in  wholesome  respiration." 

The  bankers  generally  commend  President  Wilson's  address, 
and  an  article  in  the  Boston  News  Bureau  tends  to  show  that 
they  especially  approve  of  his  plan  to  curb  extortionate  retailing. 
According  to  the  Boston  financial  paper: 

"There  is  no  question,  in  minds  of  Wall  Street  men,  that  higli 
costs  of  living  need  correction.  But  the  opinion  is  freely  exprest 
that  much  of  the  evil  can  be  remedied  by  getting  after  the  retailer 
of  commodities.  'I  believe  the  President  put  his  finger  on  the 
nub  of  the  situation  when  he  said  that  retailers  are  sometimes  in 
a  large  part  responsible  for  exorbitant  prices,'  said  a  member  of 
one  house." 

Still,  The  News  Bureau  takes  pains  to  indicate  that  there  are 
possibilities  of  deep  injustice  in  any  plan  to  deal  with  the  re- 
tailers wholesale,  so  to  speak,  instead  of  taking  into  considera- 
tion the  exigencies  of  the  individual  case: 

"One  prominent  banker  says:  'I  favor  any  disclosure  of 
prices  if  accompanied  with  explanations  which  will  avoid  mis- 
understanding in  minds  of  the  public.  But  obviously  articles 
after  they  leave  the  producers  must  sell  at  different  prices  in 
different  sections  on  account  of  varying  costs  of  transportation. 
Unless  this  is  explained  there  is  liable  to  be  much  unjust  criticism 
of  merchants  handling  the  articles. 

"Moreover,  the  small  merchant  who  has  a  relatively  large 
overhead  expense  and  can  turn  over  his  stock  only  at  a  slow  rate 
must  allow  himself  a  greater  margin  of  profit  than  the  big  dealer 
whose  turnover  is  rapid  and  whose  overhead  is  relatively  much 
less.  If  the  President's  suggestion  is  carried  out  it  would  cer- 
tainly work  to  the  detriment  of  the  small  class  of  merchants." 

In  so  far  as  the  old  line  political  parties  are  concerned,  it  is 
difficult  to  see  what  political  results  will  accrue  from  ^the  fate 
(whether  tragic  or  triumphant)  of  the  H.  C.  L.  The  papers  keep 
still  about  that,  perhaps  wisely.  But  the  Socialist  party,  as 
represented  by  the  New  York  Call,  turns  the  situation  to  account 
with  transparent  glee: 

"Some  relief  may  be  afforded  to  the  millions  of  the  robbed,  but 
so  long  as  ownership  of  the  sources  of  supply  and  manufacture 
of  foodstuffs  and  necessities  is  vested  in  capitalist  owners  no  com- 
plete solution  of  this  swindling  will  be  found.  The  crime  lies 
in  the  idiocy  of  permitting  a  tiny  minority  of  the  popidation  to 
own  the  sources  of  supply  and  manufacture  for  their  personal 
enrichment.  The  ill-paid  labor  of  millions  heaps  up  vast  quan- 
tities of  necessities  which  are  taken  by  the  owners,  who,  in  turn, 
prey  upon  the  necessities  of  the  masses.  The  owners  have  the 
power  to  gouge  and  swindle  and  they  exercise  the  power.  Private 
property  in  the  means  of  production  and  distribution  is  revealed 
as  a  curse." 
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THE   LINE-UP  ON   THE   PLUMB   PLAN 


THE  PLUMB  PLAN  has  already  "died  a  sudden  death," 
one  conservative  editor  declares,  at  least  so  far  as  Con- 
gress is  concerned,  and  the  Washington  correspondents 
generally  agree  t hat  while  Congressmen  may  have  been  stimu- 
lated to  more  rapid  work  on  the  railroad  problem,  they  are  cer- 
tain not  to  favor  the  Brotherhood  scheme  of  rail-control.  Ac- 
cording to  a  New  York  Sun  writer,  not  a  single  member  of  the 
Housi  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  is  willing  to  sponsor  the 
plan.  A  review  of  the  press  shows  us  that  if  the  fate  of  the 
Plumb  plan  were  to  rest  on  an  editorial  referendum,  it  would  meet 
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"WE   CAN    ELECT   TO   THE    NEXT   CONGRESS 
ENOUGH    MEN   TO    APPROVE    OUR    PLAN," 

Says  Glenn   E.  Plumb,  the   lawyer  who   drew   up   organized 
labor's  plan  for  tripartite  control  of  the  railroads. 


with  no  more  favor  than  it  appears  to  receive  in  Congress.  Yet 
even  so,  a  plan  supported  by  the  railroad  Brotherhoods,  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  other  labor  bodies,  and  many 
radical  elements,  does  not  die  so  easily.  Its  friends  have  per- 
fected an  organization  with  which  they  will  try  to  slir  up  public 
opinion  in  favor  of  the  plan,  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  not 
only  upon  this  Congress,  but  the  next.  Heads  of  th9  Brother- 
hoods have  perfect  faith  in  the  ultimate  adoption  of  their  solu- 
tion of  the  railroad  problem.  Under  their  plan,  it  may  be  re- 
called, it  is  proposed  that  the  Government  buy  up  all  the  rail- 
roads, paying  for  them  by  security  issues;  the  roads  are  to  be 
operated  by  a  corporation  controlled  by  a  board  consisting  of 
one-third  each  of  representatives  of  the  Government,  of  railroad 
operating  officials,  and  of  Railroad  employees.  The  profits  would 
be  divided  between  Government,  labor,  and  operating  officials. 

The  chief  objections  to  the  Plumb  plan,  as  summed  up  by  the 
New  York  Tribune,  are: 

"First,  there  is  no  acceptance  of  the  risk  of  the  business; 
secondly,  there  is  no  provision  securing  a  fair  rental  for  the 
property  leased;  thirdly,  there  is  no  effective  control  of  rates  by 
public  authority;  fourthly,  the  control  over  wages  is  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  board   that  the  railroad   men   will  control  by  a 


two-thirds  majority,  and  whose  one-third  they  may  control  by 
political  manipulation." 

The  New  York  World  (Dem.),  alluding  to  Mr.  Plumb's  argu- 
ments before  the  House  Interstate  Commerce  Committee  for 
support  for  his  plan  because  the  railroads  have  been  looted  by 
Wall  Street  financiers  in  the  past  and  might  be  looted  by  them 
again,  makes  this  caustic  observation: 

''The  difference  between  the  Wall  Street  looting  system  and 
the  Brotherhood  looting  system  is  that  Wall  Street  provides  the 
original  investment  for  its  operations,  while  the  Brotherhoods 
insist  that  the  United  States  must  furnish  the  money." 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  through  its 
Board  of  Directors  has  issued  a  statement  opposing  the  Plumb 
plan  on  the  ground  that  it  would  retard  the  development  of  the 
railroads,  bring  politics  into  the  railroad  business,  and,  by  in- 
creasing "the  present  public  debt  from  $30,000,000,000  to  $50,- 
000,000,000  in  order  to  acquire  the  roads,  severely  strain  the 
credit  of  the  nation  and  depress  the  value  of  the  Liberty  and  Vic- 
tory bonds  held  by  millions  of  people."  Such  a  transportation 
authority  as  The  Railway  Age  (New  Y'ork)  characterizes  as 
"most  preposterous"  the  claim  made  for  the  Plumb  plan  that 
it  would  reduce  the  cost  of  living.     As  The  Railway  Age  reasons: 

"It  is  said  that  a  large  saving  in  the  railway  capital  charge 
would  be  made  under  this  plan  because  the  Government  could 
issue  bonds  bearing  four  per  cent,  interest  to  buy  the  roads. 
But  everybody  knows  that  the  Government  had  finally  to  pay 
four  and  three-quarters  per  cent,  interest  to  raise  money  to  carry 
on  the  war;  and  that  government  bonds  are  now  selling  in  the 
market  at  rates  that  yield  practically  five  per  cent. ;  and  it  is  an 
insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the  American  people  to  claim  that 
the  Government  could  raise  at  four  per  cent,  the  many  billions 
that  would  be  required  to  buy  the  railroads. 

"Secondly,  it  is  claimed  that  if  the  railroads  were  turned  over  to 
the  management  of  a  board  two-thirds  of  whose  members  were 
appointed  by  persons  on  their  roll,  vast  economies  in  operating 
expenses  could  be  effected  by  unified  operation  and  better  co- 
operation between  the  officers  and  employees.  But  we  have 
unified  operation  already;  and  at  least  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of 
the  railroad  operating  officials  of  the  United  States  are  of  the 
opinion  that  the  Plumb  plan  would  destroy  the  last  vestige  of 
efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads.  Now,  whatever 
would  destroy  efficiency  in  the  operation  of  the  railroads  would 
necessarily  tend  to  increase  the  cost  of  living." 

These  are  some  of  the  arguments  which  have  compelled  so 
large  a  number  of  editors  to  take  a  more  or  less  emphatic  stand 
against  the  Plumb  plan.  Editorials  voicing  opposition  to  the 
Brotherhood  scheme  are  found  in  papers  of  every  section  of  the 
country,  including  the  Boston  Transcript  (Rep.),  News  Bureau 
(Ind.),  Herald  (Rep.),  Springfield  Union  (Rep.),  New  York 
World  (Dem.),  Sun  (Ind.),  Times  (Dem.),  Tribune  (Rep.),  Globe 
(Rep.),  Commercial,  Journal  of  Commerce,  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.),  Albany  Journal  (Rep.),  Troy  Times 
(Rep.),  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.),  Buffalo 
Express  (Rep.),  Commercial  (Rep.),  Providence  Journal  (Ind.), 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  (Ind.),  Baltimore  American  (Rep.), 
Richmond  Times-Dispatch  (Dem.),  Louisville  Courier- Journal 
(Dem.),  Chattanooga  Times  (Dem.),  Knoxville  Sentinel  (Dem.), 
Journal  and  Tribune  (Rep.),  Nashville  Banner  (Dem.),  Bir- 
mingham News  (Dem.),  Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.),  Jack- 
sonville Florida  Times-Union  (Dem.),  Houston  Post  (Dem.), 
Galveston  News  (Dem.),  Indianapolis  News  (Ind.),  Detroit  Free 
Press  (Ind.),  Chicago  Tribune  (Rep.),  Neivs  (Ind.),  Kansas  City 
Journal  (Rep.),  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  (Rep.),  Denver  Rocky 
Mountain  News  (Rep.),  and  Sacramento  Bee  (Ind.). 

With  such  an  impressive  array  of  newspapers  ranged  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  scheme  and  with  Congressmen  and  Senators  vying 
with  each  other  in  emphatic  denunciation  of  it,  people  might 
easily  think  that  the  Plumb  plan  "can  have  little  real  backing 
and  must  soon  pass  into  oblivion."     No  greater  mistake  could 
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possibly  be  made,  solemnly  asseverates  the  Philadelphia  North 
American,  and  it  invites  its  readers  "to  contemplate  certain 
sobering  facts.''  First  of  all,  it  notes,  here  is  a  carefully  con- 
sidered movement  with  a  well-defined  objective,  "backed by 
an  organized,  disciplined,  class-conscious  army  of  5,500,000 
determined  adherents,"  who  "have  a  campaign  fund  of  millions 

set  aside  for  this  supreme  effort,"  and  whose  "leaders  are  con- 
oededly  the  ablest  that  labor-unionism  has  been  able  to  product'." 
These  leaders,  The  North  American  goes  on  to  say,  have  struck 
at  a  most  favorable  time,  when  the  nation  is  excited  over  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  the  problems  of  reconstruction,  and  at  a 
time  when  "the  controversy  must  inevitably  extend  over  into 
next  year's  Presidential  contest,  when  both  political  parties 
will  be  bidding  for  the  unionist  vote."  Those  who  assume  that 
so  small  a  proportion  of  our  population  could  not  carry  through 
such  a  revolutionary  project  are  reminded  that  this  small  body 
controls  our  railroads  and  this  control  "constitutes  a  stupendous 
power."  Another  factor  of  great  strength  seen  in  the  Brother- 
hoods' program  is  that  "they  promise  relief  to  the  overburdened 
consumer  through  a  lowering  of  the  prices  of  necessities  and 
through  a  sharing  in  the  profits  of  railroad  operation,"  and 
"under  existing  conditions  the  effect  of  such  appeals  will  not 
be  negligible."  Moreover,  the  support  of  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  for  such  a  "socialistic  plan"  means  much,  for  it 
"will  tend  to  unify  all  the  labor  forces,  from  the  highly  skilled 
and  conservative  Brotherhoods  to  the  miscellaneous  and  de- 
structive radicals  of  the  I.  W.  W.  elements."  And  there  must  be 
taken  into  account,  continues  the  Philadelphia  daily,  "not  only 
the  strength  of  one  contestant,  but  the  weakness  of  the  other": 

"The  chief  disadvantage  of  the  railroad  side  in  the  controversy 
is  that  it  lacks  any  coherent  plan.  Its  defenses  are  chaotic. # 
The  system  of  private  ownership  and  control  was  long  ago  con- 
demned as  inefficient,  costly,  and  incapable  of  adequately  serving 
the  public  needs;  its  breakdown  during  the  war  sealed  its  fate. 
Government  management  has  proved  worse,  producing  intol- 
erable conditions  of  service,  oppressive  rates,  and  huge  deficits. 
The  plan  proposed  by  the  Brotherhoods  is  free,  at  least,  from  the 
fatal  stigma  of  failure,  since  it  has  not  been  tried  here.  Some- 
thing like  it  has  brought  disaster  in  Russia,  but  only  very  loose 
reasoning  would  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  this'  project,  sub- 
mitted to  democratic  decision  and  ostensibly  avoiding  confisca- 
tion, is  a  parallel  to  the  Bolshevik  system. 

"The  case  of  the  railroads  suffers  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
to  a  great  degree  have  lost  faith  in  them,  have  come  to  believe 
that  they  are  run,  not  in  the  interest  of  the  public,  but  in  the 
interest  of  Wall  Street  and  the  investment  bankers.  Further- 
more, there  is  wide-spread  belief  that  railroad  capitalization  is 
heavily  watered,  with  a  consequent  burden  upon  the  public. 
A  possibility  to  be  faced  is  that  many  stockholders,  becoming 
uncertain  as  to  the  security  of  their  present  investments,  might 
turn  favorably  toward  a  definite  plan  which  seemed  to  offer 
better  guaranties. 

"Neither  the  Brotherhoods  nor  the  public  can  be  unaware 
of  the  most  vulnerable  point  in  the  defenses  to  be  attacked. 
That  is  the  White  House.  The  railroad-workers  took  the  mea- 
sure of  President  Wilson  three  years  ago,  when  within  a  few  hours 
they  changed  him,  by  a  threat  of  force,  from  a  mediator  in  a 
national  crisis  to  an  advocate  and  arbitrary  upholder  of  their 
demands.  Already  .  .  .  there  are  observers  in  Washington 
who  confidently  predict  that  a  sufficient  show  of  radical  labor 
strength  would  carry  him  over  to  that  side. 

"But  the  most  formidable  element  of  power  in  the  Brother- 
hoods' campaign  is  the  fact  that  they  have  a  definite  program 
and  a  complete,  concrete  plan,  providing  for  the  taking  over  of 
the  railroads,  their  financing,  their  management,  control,  and  a 
division  of  the  profits,  all  ostensibly  in  the  interest  of  the  public." 

Nor,  it  should  be  noted,  is  the  Plumb  plan  entirely  without 
journalistic  support.  Several  newspapers  of  liberal  views  can 
see  much  good  in  it.  This  much  at  least  can  be  said  in  its  favor, 
concludes  the  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.):  "If  Congress  should 
eventually  adopt  it,  the  scandal  and  the  swindle  of  watered  stock 
would  be  over."  Since  "profit-sharing  in  all  industries  is  the 
only  effective  remedy  for  labor  troubles,"  the  Richmond  Journal 
(Dem.)  thinks  the  Plumb  plan  might  "prove  a  great  blessing." 


The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  (Dem.)  owned  by  Secretary 
Daniels,  observes  that  the  plan  "is  not  as  radical  as  it  seoms 
at   Hrst  blush.     It  is  merely   the  application  of  the  industrial- 

democracy  idea  to  the  railroads  and  the  mere  fact  of  its  pres- 
entation will  have  the  effect,  we  believe,  of  allaying  some  of  the 
unrest  which  is  affecting  the  railroad  world."  "We  need  the 
experiment  of  ownership  and  control  of  the  railroads  jointly  by 
the  people  who  run  the  roads  and  t  he  people  who  use  t  hem  ";  that, 
.says  (lie  Wichita  Eagle  (Ind.),  "is  a  sensible  partnership,"  and 
Mr.  Arthur  Brisbane,  in  one  of  his  editorials  for  the  Hearst 
papers,  argues  to  the  same  effect.  The  Fargo  (N.  D.J  Courier- 
News,  a  daily  organ  of  the  Non-Parti zan  League,  stands  up  for 
the  Plumb  plan  as  "a  contribution  to  the  elimination   of   prof- 
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TELLING    HIM    WHERE    TO    GET   OFF. 

— Knott  in  the  Dallas  News. 

iteering"  and  "a  way  by  which  in  future  strikes  may  be  avoided." 
Speaking  for  organized  labor,  The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald 
(Allentown)  says  that  the  organized  farmers  and  "a  triple  alliance 
of  railroad  unions,  miners,  and  machinists"  Avill  support  the  rail- 
road program  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  the 
Brotherhood,  and  it  adds: 

"The  American  Labor  unions  and  the  National  Farmers  are 
not  going  to  permit  the  return  of  the  roads  to  private  hands. 
The  robbery  of  the  people  by  the  alleged  owners  of  the  railroads 
has  been  stopt  and  the  bandits  are  not  going  to  be  restored  to 
their  plunder  by  any  means. 

"Let  every  one  take  notice.  The  unions  are  out  for  national 
ownership  of  both  the  railroads  and  coal-mines.  Congress  will 
find  out  that  any  attempt  to  return  the  roads  will  precipitate 
a  great  conflict  which  will  be  won  by  the  unions." 

To  conclude  with  a  quotation  from  the  Socialist  press,  we  note 
the  declaration  of  the  New  York  Call's  Washington  correspon- 
dent that  "nothing  less  than  the  foundations  of  private  owner- 
ship of  every  public  industry  are  menaced  by  the  Plumb  plan 
bill  now  in  the  lists  against  the  old  system  of  railroad  control, 
which  has  run  its  course  and  amply  proved  its  inefficiency  and 
worthlessness."  This  writer  notes  that  while  the  capitalists  have 
on  their  side  "unlimited  resources,  vast  influence  in  Congress, 
and  straight  control  of  most  of  the  mediums  through  which  public 
opinion  in  this  country  is  formed,"  there  are  also  three  great 
assets  "on  the  side  of  the  working  class": 

"These  are  the  menacing  unrest  due  to  the  soaring  cost  of 
living,  the  ability  of  the  workers  to  counterbalance  capitalist 
eontrol  of  Congress  by  the  general  strike  if  aggression  should 
force  the  use  of  this  weapon,  and  the  plain  fact  that  the  Plumb 
plan  is  the  only  workable  way  out  of  the  railroad  impasse,  some- 
thing which  no  amount  of  slander  regarding  it  can  disprove." 
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DOUBTFUL  FUTURE   OF   THE   WIRES  TO  RAISE  ALL  OUR  BOYS  TO  BE  SOLDIERS 


CAN  PRIVATE  CONTROL  MARK  GOOD?  That  un- 
scrambling the  wires  will  be  difficult  is  recognized  very 
generally,  for  we  are  told  that  Mr.  Burleson  has  returned 
the  wire  "ruins"  of  the  telegraph  and  telephone  systems. 
Suppose  the  unscrambling  should  yield  unsatisfactory  results; 
what  then?  A  section  of  the  press  looks  on  a  bit  anxiously, 
aware  that  "this  first  real  experiment  in  the  return  of  industries 
to  private  control"  may  "give  us  some  indication  of  what  to 
expect  when  railroads,  farmers,  and  coal-producers  get  back  on 
a  self-running  basis."  Should  the  experiment  fail,  might  we 
not  hear  renewed  pleas  for  government  ownership?  Already 
the  rail  way- workers  are  demanding  just  that.  Unless  privately 
controlled  telegraph  and  telephone  systems  can  restore  moderate 
tolls  and  give  improved  service,  it  seems  to  various  newspapers 
that  the  very  principle  of  private  ownership  and  operation  will 
be  imperiled,  and  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern  observes: 

"If  the  companies  succeed  in  improving  their  service  and 
meeting  other  objections,  the  natural  verdict  will  be  that  the 
Government  made  a  failure  of  its  management,  and  that  private 
control  is  preferable  and  more  advantageous  to  public  interests. 
It  remains  for  the  companies  to  prove  this,  however,  and  unless 
they  do  prove  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  the  latter  may 
conclude  that,  after  all,  government  control  of  such  service  is 
not  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen." 

The  Savannah  (Ga.)  Press  acknowledges,  or  at  all  events  im- 
plies, that  there  is  danger  that  telegraph-  and  telephone-oper- 
ators will  take  advantage  of  a  rather  ticklish  crisis  and  strike, 
for  the  crisis  may  involve  "friction  between  owners  and  em- 
ployees." As  The  Press  reminds  us,  "The  Government  has  in- 
augurated some  rules  in  connection  with  the  service  that  will 
scarcely  remain  in  force  under  private  ownership.  It  has  also 
found  a  way  to  pay  salaries  greater  than  the  telegraph  companies 
paid  under  private  control."  However,  "in  the  days  of  the 
private  ownership  of  the  wires  there  was  maintained,  not  alone 
a  straight  salary  list,  but  expert  operators  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  work  with  all  speed  possible  in  order  to  secure  the 
advantage  of  a  bonus  system.  This  enabled  them  to  make  even 
more  money  than  was  paid  them  in  salaries  under  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  of  control." 

How  will  the  restoration  of  private  control  affect  the  public? 
Shall  we  pay  more  than  in  war-time,  or  the  same  rates,  or  less? 
"As  private  enterprises,  the  two  large  telegraph  companies  once 
more  face  each  other  on  competitive  terms,"  remarks  the  Indian- 
apolis Arews,  while  The  Virginian  Pilot  and  Norfolk  Landmark 
declares  that — 

"The  action  of  the  Postal  Telegraph  Company  in  reducing  its 
tolls  20  per  cent,  on  the  relinquishment  of  government  control, 
thus  restoring  those  in  effect  prior  to  the  taking  over  of  its  lines, 
is  in  striking  contrast  with  that  of  the  Western  Union  in  retaining 
the  advanced  schedule  put  in  effect  by  Federal  authority  last 
April." 

Altho  fully  realizing  the  importance  of  abolishing  extravagant 
tolls,  the  Kansas  City  Journal  attaches  even  more  importance 
to  the  suppression  of  indolence,  indifference,  and  occasional 
downright  insolence.  "During  the  period  of  Federal  control  the 
entire  morale  of  the  wire  systems  was  demoralized,"  says  The 
Journal,  and  continues: 

"Messages  were  taken  with  indifference  and  with  no  interest 
whatever  in  the  matter.  They  were  sent  or  not,  and  when 
inquiry  was  made  as  to  reasons  for  non-delivery  of  messages 
always  the  customer  was  met  with  a  blank  expression,  and  if 
any  explanation  whatever  was  vouchsafed  it  was  merely  that  the 
'(  k>Vernment'  was  responsible.  All  individual  responsibility  was 
merged  into  a  Federal  alibi  and  there  was  no  appeal. 

"It  will  be  a  colossal  undertaking  to  bring  the  thousands  of 
employees  of  the  wire  companies  back  to  a  proper  attitude 
toward  the  public.     These  employees  have  been  coddled  and 

spoiled  by  the  persistent  attitude  of  the  Ciovenuneut  toward  the 
public,  which  takes  no  account  of  personal  convenience  or 
accommodation." 


W: 


-HO'S  PRUSSIAN  NOW?"  is  a  typical,  if  not  a 
frequent  rejoinder  to  Secretary  Baker's  plea  for 
universal  military  training.  But  friends  of  the 
Administration  point  out  that  the  project  demands  compara- 
tively little,  merely  requiring  eligible  youths  in  their  nineteenth 
year  to  join  the  colors  for  a  period  of  three  months.  The  scheme 
is  embodied  in  a  bill  prepared  by  the  General  Staff,  and  the  same 
bill  calls  for  a  regular  army  of  twenty-one  divisions — peace 
strength,  510,000;  war  strength,  1,250,000;  annual  expense, 
$900,000,000.  Not  unnaturally,  this  has  roused  the  pacifists 
and  radicals  to  a  furious  pitch  of  resentment.  "Militarism!" 
they  cry,  and  jeer  the  "new-world  order"  that  promised  dis- 
armament and  yet  would  "goose-step  the  nation"  and  "prepare 
for  a  new  Armageddon."  "Thus  another  item  in  the  creed  of 
'holy  idealism'  is  cast  into  the  garbage-can,  where  the 'fourteen 
points'  now  have  their  final  resting-place,"  declares  the  New  York 
Call,  continuing: 

"Illusions  go  up  in  smoke  every  day,  and  this  is  the  latest 
one.  There  isn't  even  the  excuse  of  the  menace  of  a  German 
military  power.  Germany  has  been  stript  of  her  weapons  to 
such  an  extent  that  some  Allied  diplomats  have  exprest  the  fear 
that  the  force  left  her  is  hardly  sufficient  for  internal  police' 
service.  Yet  it  w-as  this  disarming  of  the  ruling  classes  of  Ger- 
many which  was  to  lead  to  a  general  scaling  down  of  the  mili- 
tary and  naval  powrers  of  the  Allied  nations.  Not  one  of  them 
has  adopted  the  policy  of  scaling  down.  They  have  all  pro- 
ceeded to  increase  this  power,  the  United  States  among  the  rest." 

Decried  by  pacifists  on  the  one  hand,  universal  military  train- 
ing is  as  loudly  decried  by  National  Guardsmen  on  the  other. 
Recently  the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States 
'  dispatched  a  telegram  to  Secretary  Baker  denouncing  the  Cham- 
berlain-Kahn  Bill — another  project  to  enlarge  the  Army  and 
provide  for  universal  training.     Said  the  message: 

"The  Chamberlain-Kahn  Bill  destroys  and  places  a  stigma 
upon  the  citizen  soldiery  which  bore  the  brunt  of  fighting  as 
shock  troops  and  creates  a  centralized  military  oligarchy  with 
dangerous  potentialities  for  political  abuse  and  the  destruction 
of  the  freedom  which  is  vital  to  the  existence  of  the  country." 

On  the  opposite  side,  papers  the  country  over  are  outspoken. 
The  Chicago  Tribune  calls  this  "the  wisest  decision  the  Admin- 
istration has  made,"  and  various  papers  deny  that  it  tends  to- 
ward militarism.  "The  pacifist  idea  that  the  universal-service 
system  on  the  Continent  causes  wars  clearly  reverses  cause  anil 
effect,"  says  the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  while  the  Indianapolis 
News  declares,  "We  want  peace,  a  permanent  peace  that  not 
even  criminal  maniacs  will  dare  to  break.  Nothing  except 
universal  military  training  will  place  us  in  such  a  position  as 
this."  "With  such  a  system  in  existence,  and  quickly  opera- 
tive," observes  the  New  York  Times,  "no  power  on  earth  would 
dream  of  invading  the  United  States  or  attacking  its  overseas 
possessions,"  and  the  Buffalo  Express  asks,  "How  much  has 
our  Army  of  4,000,000  militarized  the  country?  " 

Many  papers  emphasize  tin-  benefits  universal  training  prom- 
ises to  bestow  upon  young  manhood.  Such  training  would  be 
"educative  and  beneficial,"  contends  the  St.  Louis  Republic,  and 
the  Columbus  (Ohio)  State  Journal  believes  that  "the  average 
boy  would  benefit  in  a  physical  and  disciplinary  wa\  .  and  per- 
haps in  a  democratic  way,"  and  the  New  York  World  reminds 
us  that  "practically  without  exception"  soldiers  are  "returning 
to  civil  life  stronger  men  and  better  citizens  than  when  they 
entered  the  military  service."  Equally  enthusiastic  in  their 
advocacy  of  universal  military  training  are  the  Newark  (N.  -J.) 
New*,  the  Philadelphia  I nquirer,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Observer,  while  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  State 
remarks: 

"Men  who  have  the  money  send  their  boys  to  military  schools 
— why  not  send  every  youth  to  a  military  school  when  we  have 
the  regular  soldiers  to  instruct  it?" 
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STRIKINO  CONDUCTORS  AND   MOTORMEN   IN   BROOKLYN 


A   STRIKE-TIME  SUBSTITUTE    FOR  STREET-CARS   IN  CHICAGO. 
SCENES   THAT   ARE    BECOMING    FAMILIAR    L.\    AMERICAN    CITIES. 


NO   MORE   RIDES   FOR   A   NICKEL? 

IN  A  FEW  MONTHS  there  will  not  be  any  street-cars  unless 
there  is  some  great  change,  says  Mr.  Job  Hedges,  the  man 
who,  as  receiver,  is  responsible  for  the  management  of  the 
street-railroads  in  the  heart  of  New  York  City;  "they  will  cease 
to  be  a  part  of  the  community  life  entirely."  The  Mayor  of 
New  York  thinks  "the  day  of  the  street-surface  cars  has  gone 
by  forever."  At  any  rate,  the  Omaha  World-Herald  admits  that 
"the  day  of  the  five-cent  street-car  fare  is  soon  to  pass,"  and  is 
passing  in  many  cities.  Mr.  Roger  W.  Babson,  the  statistician, 
does  not  predict  the  total  extinction  of  the  street-car,  but  he  does 
believe  that  it  will  very  soon  cost  us  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
cents  to  get  the  ride  which  we  have  so  long  been  accustomed 
to  consider  a  nickel's  worth.  Every  day  tells  of  the  raising  of 
street-car  fares  in  some  city  by  one,  two,  three,  four,  or  five  cents. 
One  of  the  reasons  for  the  wholesale  abandonment  of  the  five- 
cent  fare  is  indicated  in  the  very  fact  that  the  last  act  of  the 
War  Labor  Board  was  to  award  12  per  cent,  wage  increases  to 
employees  of  twelve  street-railway  systems  in  cities  extending 
from  New  England  to  the  Pacific  coast.  All  in  all,  say  traction 
officials,  war-conditions  have  brought  about  an  increase  of  100 
per  cent,  in  labor  costs,  and,  of  course,  a  similar  increase  in  the 
price  of  everything  else. 

While  the  Socialist  New  York  Call  scoffs  in  a  head-line  at  the 
way  the  "Suffering  Street-Railwaj-s  Whimper,"  and  how  "After 
All  the  Fat  Years  Trolley  Magnates  Sniffle  about  Lean  Ones," 
most  newspapers  sympathize  with  the  plight  of  the  roads. 
Recognition  of  the  importance  of  this  problem  appears  in  action 
taken  by  a  number  of  State  executives  and  in  the  Government's 
appointment  of  a  Federal  Electric  Railways  Commission  to  in- 
vestigate the  street-  and  electric-railway  situation.  The  com- 
mission has  been  listening  to  street-railroad  officials  and 
authorities  from  all  over  the  country.  Mr.  James  W.  Welsh,  a 
statistician  for  the  American  Electric  Railway  Association,  pre- 
sented to  the  commission  at  Washington  tabulated  figures 
showing  that  on  May  31,  1919,  a  total  of  sixty-two  companies 
with  5,912  miles  of  single  tracks  were  in  the  hands  of  receivers; 
that  763  miles  of  track  belonging  to  sixty  companies  had  been 
dismantled  and  junked,  and  that  2.>7  miles  of  single  track  be- 
longing to  thirty-eight  companies  had  been  abandoned.  The 
total  of  bankrupt  or  abandoned  property,  nearly  7,000  miles, 
represents,  according  to  Mr.  Welsh,  almost  sixteen  per  cent,  of 
the  electric-railway  mileage  of  the  country. 


Mr.  Pardee,  president  of  the  American  Electric  Railway  As- 
sociation, attributes  the  changed  conditions  in  the  electric-trans- 
portation world  to  the  universal  higher  price-level;  to  the  larger 
share  demanded  by  labor  in  the  wealth  of  producers;  to  "the 
introduction  of  a  new  competitive  factor  in  the  automobile — not 
only  the  so-called  'jitney,'  but  more  especially  the  privately 
owned  automobile  and  the  motor-truck";  and  to  the  enlarged 
functions  of  street-railway  systems  as  servants  of  the  community. 

Virtually  all  of  fifty  witnesses  heard  by  the  commission,  in- 
cluding operating  officials,  receivers  for  bankrupt  roads,  bankers, 
economists,  and  business  men,  agreed  that  increased  costs  of 
labor  and  maintenance  have  put  the  lines  in  an  embarrassing 
position  under  their  inelastic  franchises  prescribing  five-cent 
fares.  Mr.  Francis  H.  Sisson,  New  York  banker,  thus  put  the 
electric-railway  situation  in  a  nutshell:  "With  the  average  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  decreased  generally  about  fifty  per 
cent,  since  1914,  it  is  impossible  for  two  and  one-half  cents  to 
buy  five  cents'  worth  of  transportation."  Mr.  Babson,  the 
Boston  statistician,  recognizing  this  situation,  predicts  that  "  the 
five-cent  fare,  except  for  very  short  hauls  in  cities,  is  doomed." 

Whether  we  have  private  or  municipal  ownership,  the  electric 
railways  will  need  about  $1,000,000,000  every  year  to  meet  de- 
mands and  serve  the  public,  according  to  W.  G.  Bradlee.  To 
get  this  money,  most  authorities  insist  on  raising  fares,  but 
Secretary  Baker,  who  is  classed  as  an  expert  on  this  subject 
because  of  his  experiences  with  the  traction  situation  while 
Mayor  of  Cleveland,  classifies  the  five-cent  fare  as  a  "psycholog- 
ical necessity,"  the  elimination  of  which  would  cut  the  heart 
out  of  the  profitable  short-haul  business  in  most  cities.  This, 
comments  the  New  York  World,  "is  something  more  than  a 
happy  phrase:  it  is  a  fact."  "The  five-cent  fare  is  a  business 
necessity,  because  the  whole  theory  of  city  life,"  with  its  suburbs 
so  essential  to  public  morals  and  health,  is  built  upon  it,  and  it 
"  can  not  be  disarranged  without  immense  economic  dislocation." 
The  World  wonders  whether  "it  is  too  late,  even  now,  to  relieve 
the  roads  in  the  only  fair  manner,  by  cutting  out  dishonest  cap- 
italization and  reforming  extortionate  lease  arrangements,  with- 
out destroying  the  five-cent  fare."  Several  dailies,  among  them 
the  New  York  Evening  Post,  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  Des  Moines  Capital,  and  Tacoma  News-Tribune, 
note  hopefully  how  the  service-at-cost  plan  in  street-railway 
operation  is  gaining  ground.  This  plan,  with  fares  determined 
by  a  sliding  scale,  is  being  tried  out  in  Cleveland,  Detroit, 
Toledo,  Boston,  Montreal,  and  Dallas. 
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ROUMANIAN   INVASION   OF   HUNGARY 

ROUMANIA  MADE  BOTH  THE  TREATY  OF  PEACE 
and  its  appended  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  a 
-   "scrap  of  paper,"  in  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  jour- 
nalistic observers,  when  she  invaded  Hungary,  seized  the  capital, 

terrorized  the  inhabitants  by  a  number  of  civilian  executions, 
and  began  appropriating  and  exporting  supplies.  It  is  all  so 
highly  reminiscent  of  the  good  old  days  before  the  "  fourteen 
points"  were  heard  of  that  the  opponents  of  the  League  are  saying, 
"I  told  you  so."  and  many  of  those  who  put  their  faith  in  it 
are  asking  why  it  doesn't  do  something.  Hungary  seemed  to  be 
getting  along  pretty  well,  too.  asserts  a  Paris  correspondent. 
Lincoln  Eyre,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York  World,  before  this 
latest  Roumanian  trouble  came  upon  her.      She  had  overthrown 

Bela     Kun,     the     Bolshe-      

vik  dictator  of  the  past 
few  months,  in  favor  of 
the  Peidll  Cabinet,  which 
seemed  "democratically 
inclined."  "For  the  first 
time  since  Leninism  raised 
its  head  in  Europe,"  says 
Mr.  Eyre,  "the  very  folk 
for  whom  it  was  designed 
(the  trade-unionists)  had 
risen  against  Soviet  doc- 
trines." The  American 
Peace  Commission,  we  are 
told,  knows  beyond  the 
shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
it  was  not  the  Roumanian 
advance  .which  precipi- 
tated the  downfall  of  Bela 
Kun,  but  rather  it  was  his 
impending  collapse  that 
permitted  the  Roumanians 
to  press  forward  unhin- 
dered. The  result  was  that 
"those  unions,  eager  to  set  up  a  democratic  government  which 
would  bring  peace  and  economic  resurrection  to  their  country, 
found  themselves  crusht  under  the  heel  of  an  invader."  For.  as 
the  ease  stands: 

"The  Hungarians  are  ordered  to  pay  the  Roumanian  con- 
queror an  indemnity  which  would  leave  them  industrially  bound, 
commercially  prostrate,  and  perhaps  face  to  face  with  starvation. 

"The  terms  proposed  by  Roumania  are  utterly  irreconcilable 
with  the  armistice  conditions.  Roumania's  action,  moreover, 
constitutes  a  violation  of  the  pledges  made  to  the  anti-Bela  Kun 
trades-unions  by  the  Allies,  for  it  is  no  longer  a  secret  that  the 
representatives  of  the  Allies  agreed  to  feed  the  Hungarians  and 
maintain  them,  provided  they  would  demobilize  the  Red  Army 
and  submit  to  the  decrees  of  the  Allies. 

"At  the  time  those  promises  were  made  the  Roumanian  forces 
were  in  full  retreat  from  Bela  Kun's  legions.  The  provisions 
and  other  supplies  now  demanded  by  the  Roumanians  can  be 
classed  only  as  punitive  indemnity,  for  they  are  not  needed  in 
Roumania  at  this  time.  Roumanians  will  have  surplus  food 
when   their   harvest    is   in." 

In  the  meantime  Archduke  Joseph,  one  of  those  despised 
HapsburgS  who  were  supposed  to  have  been  consigned,  root. and 
branch,  to  oblivion,  has  stept  into  dictatorial  power  in  the  former 
communistic  republic,  and  is  freely  said  to  be  preparing  the  way 
for  a  monarchy.  In  his  first  proclamation  he  announced  thai 
he  would  spare  no  effort  to  "stamp  Bolshevism  out  of  the  coun- 
try," but  made  no  reference  whatever  to  the  Roumanian  invader. 
Later  advices  from  Paris  agree  that  the  Peace  Conference  is 
coming  around  to  the  Archduke's  tacit  acceptance  of  t  he  sit  nation. 
"Many  delegates,"  reports  a  correspondent  of  the  Associated 
Press,  "think  the  Roumanian  troops  must  remain  in  Budapesl 
to  steady  the  situation."     This  attitude  finds  powerful  echoes  in 


WHAT   ROUMANIA    IS    AND 
Showing  the  prewar  boundaries  and 


our  own  press,  especially  in  that  section  of  it  which  sees  red  a» 
the  mention  of  "Reds."  Even  if  Roumania  has  despised  the 
"lofty  edicts"  of  the  Allies,  practical  considerations  are  taken  into 
account.  While  admitting  that  affairs  in  Hungary  do  not  suggest 
the  millennium,  the  New  York  Times  consoles  itself  with  there- 
flection  that  "the  Roumanians  did  the  world's  work  when  nobody 
else  was  doing  it,"  the  world's  work  consisting,  it  appears,  in 
suppressing  Bolshevism.  Premier  Bratianau  of  Roumania  dealt 
with  this  phase  of  the  matter  in  the  following  official  statement: 

"The  Roumanian  Army  entered  Budapest  in  what  was  be- 
lieved to  be  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Allies.  The 
movement  was  undertaken  in  an  effort  to  stamp  out  Bolshevism, 
and  the  Roumanians  have  not  the  slightest  disposition  to  take 
any  territory  beyond  that  considered  essential  to  Roumania's 
achievement  of  national  unity.  Our  troops  will  be  withdrawn 
within  the  frontiers  fixt   by  the  Roumanian    treaty    of   alliance 

with  the  Allies  whenever 
Hungary  has  a  stable  Gov- 
ernment that  will  potect 
the  Roumanian  frontiers 
and  give  any  effective 
guaranty  that  the  armis- 
tice or  treaty  will  be 
observed." 

The  aspirations  of  Rou- 
mania, which  are  well 
shown  on  the  accompany- 
ing map,  receive  rather 
less  approbation  than  does 
the  new  Government  for 
whose  stability,  if  not  for 
whose  inauguration,  Rou- 
mania is  generally  con- 
sidered responsible.  "  Rou- 
mania will  have  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  Peace 
Conference,"  is  the  general 
verdict,  with  pressure  in 
the  way  of  withholding 
financial  assistance  in  case 
the  conquering  country 
proves  obdurate.  The  Xew  York  Tribune,  while  agreeing  with 
tins  conclusion,  defends  the  Roumanian  attitude  in  these  trench- 
ant paragraphs: 

"A  Roumanian  Army  now  holds  Budapest,  and  it  is  charged 
that  not  all  of  its  acts  are  nice.  There  are  stories,  possibly  true 
and  possibly  untrue,  of  outrages  bearing  resemblance  to  those 
Hungary  countenanced  in  Roumania  for  two  years.  In  the 
name  of  all  the  seven  virtues  Hungary  cries  out.  She  allows 
nothing  to  a  natural  spirit  of  retaliation.  It  suits  Hungary  to 
forget  what  she  did,  and  throughout  the  world  in  Bolshevik  and 
pro-German  circles  there  is  revival  of  the  clatter  that  the  Allies 
are  obviously  foul  reactionaries.  The  Magyar  must  not  be  asked 
to  eat  any  of  the  dirt  he  gleefully  crowded  down  the  throats  of 
others. 

"And  what  have  the  Allies  done?  They  have  heeded  the  com- 
plaints of  Hungary,  have  adjudged  that  in  some  respects  they 
are  warranted,  and  have  ordered  the  Roumanians  out  of  Hungary 
—to  the  line  traced  by  the  armistice,  which  Bela  Kun  refused  to 
abide  by." 

The  Springfield  Republican,  on  the  other  hand,  wastes  no 
sympathy  on  the  invader.  "This  cocky  Balkan  state."  it  ful- 
minates, "in  flat  defiance  of  the  Powers,  captures  the  Hungarian 
capital  and  proceeds  to  dictate  its  own  egregious  terms  without 
waiting  for  the  Peace  Conference  to  act."  Expressing  senti- 
ments frequently  met  with  in  the  more  liberal  press  of  the 
country,  it  continues: 

"The  sheer  impudence  of  these  demands  is  stupefying,  and 
undeniably  there  is  humor  in  this  Balkan  parody  of  the  rapa- 
cious Treaty  of  Versailles.  The  harm  that  has  been  done  to  the 
world  by  the  shameless  exhibit  of  nrvvd  which  some  of  the  great 
Powers  have  been  making  since  last  November  is  incalculable: 
the  same  traits  will  look  very  ugly  to  them  when  reflected  as  in 
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ii  distorting  mirror  by  a  fourth-class  Power  of  rather  shady 

reputation.      It  is  a  situation  from  which  the  satirist   might  draw 

sonic  satisfaction  if  the  times  were  not  altogether  too  explosive 
for  bad  jokes  of  this  sort. 

"  Roumania  must  be  called  to  order  sharply  and  at  once,  be- 
cause the  course  which  it  is  taking  would  not  merely  prepare  the 
way  for  new  wars,  but  would  threaten  new  revolutionary  out- 
breaks. The  Allies  have  been  handling  revolutionary  Hungary 
delicately,  and  were  relieved  when  the  fiery  and  popular  leader, 
Bela  Kun,  was  quietly  got  out  of  the  way.  If  Roumania  should 
now  be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on  prostrate  Hungary,  the  name 
of  Bela  Kun,  revolutionist  and  patriot,  would  become  as  glorious 
as  that  of  Kossuth.  To  set  up  a  stable  government  in  Hungary, 
the  Allies  must  deal  squarely  and  honestly  with  the  Hungarian 
people.  To  fail  in  promptly  squelching  Roumania  would 
strengthen  the  suspicion  of  underhand  dealing  which  is  already 
current  among  the  cynical." 

More  bitter  than  other  objectors  is  the  New  York  Call  (Social- 
ist)., whose  sympathy  with  Bolshevik  policies  has  been  marked. 
"What  has  happened  in  Hungary  is  more  eloquent  in  defining 
the  character  of  the  Holy  Allies  than  any  number  of  words  of 
Wilson  and  Clemenceau,"  it  comments,  and  interprets  the  situa- 
tion with  regard  both  to  present  and  future  developments: 

"From  Allied  quarters  come  reports  of  satisfaction  at  the 
restoration  of  the  monarchists.  The  New  York  Times's  report 
from  Budapest  on  Friday  states  that 'the  Entente  mission  dele- 
gated governmental  authority  to  him  (Archduke  Joseph)  when 
the  Peidll  Government  was  deposed.'  From  Washington  comes 
the  report  that  'Archduke  Joseph's  assumption  of  authority Lin 


Hungary    was     regarded     with     something    akin    to    satisfaction 

to-day  by  some  officials  of  the  State  Department.'      From  Tan. 

comes  I  he  sinister  suggestion  in  some  French  quarters  thai  the 
labor-unions  of  Budapest  had  been  used  without  their  knowl- 
edge merely  as  a  catspaw  for  getting  rid  of  the  Bela  Kun  Gov- 
ernment to  pave  the  way  for  Archduke  Joseph.' 

"What  has  happened  in  Hungary  is  what  is  desired  in  Russia, 
the  restoration  of  the  monarchists,  Junkers,  and  capitalists,  so 
that  these  may  share  with  Entente  exploiters  in  the  plundering 
of  the   Russian  workers  and  peasants." 

There  is  danger  of  "further  upheavals,"  agrees  the  Boston 
'I' ran  script,  altho  it  sees  this  danger  as  likelier  to  result  from  1  he 
present  political  situation  than  from  economic  disturbances. 
The  present  situation  is  called  "dangerously  suggestive  of  the 
conditions  which  followed  the  first  Balkan  war  and  led  to  tin; 
second."     Analogous  conditions  are  cited: 

"When  Turkey  was  conquered  by  the  countries  over  which  she 
had  tyrannized,  Serbia,  Bulgaria,  and  Greece,  there  was  a  de- 
termination on  the  part  of  each  victorious  country  to  seize  the 
maximum  of  its  territorial  demand,  and  a  desperate  war  was  the 
result.  In  the  present  case  it.  is  An. stria- Hungary  that  has  fal- 
len to  ruin,  and  Serbia-( "roatia,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Roumania, 
and  Poland  are  the  victor  nations.  They  evince  the  same 
disposition  that  the  conquerors  of  Turkey  evinced.  Will  there 
be  another  war  to  settle  these  conflicting  claims? 

"  Not,  of  course,  if  the  Entente  can  prevent  it.  It  is  bound  to 
constitute  itself  the  umpire  of  the  difficulties.  Fortunately  it 
has  the  power  and  the  disposition  to  enforce  its  decrees." 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Now's  the  time  to  shed  profiteers. — Toledo  Blade. 

The  big  problem  now  is  how  to  demobilize  our  war-profiteers. — Buffalo 
Commercial. 

It  won't  be  necessary  to  fix  prices  if  we  fix  the  profiteers. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

It  is  no  longer  the  high  cost,  of  living.     The  problem  to-day  is  one  of 
existence. — New  York  Morning  Telegraph. 

Sometimes  we  think  about  the  only  way  to  curtail  the  high  cost  of  living 
is  to  stop  living. — Fayette  (Mo.)  Advertiser. 

About  the  only  thing  you  can  build  now  at  the  same  old  price  is  a  man- 
sion in  the  skies. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

"Live  one  day  at  a  time,"  advises  the  Toledo  Blade.     That's  about  all 
most  of  us  can  afford  to  do. — Des  Moines  Register. 

China  realizes  that  the  League  will  grant  justice  to  every  nation  strong 
enough  to  win  it  in  a  fair  fight. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont.  \ 

Under  the  leather  profiteers' 
plan  to  educate  the  public"to  $25 
shoes,  many  of  us  would  be  forced 
to  grow  up  in  ignorance. — New 
York  World. 

The  war  on  high  prices  can  also 
be  designated  as  one  conducted 
for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. — Des 
Moines  Register. 

Von  Hindenburg  declares  that 
to  try  the  Kaiser  would  breed  ever- 
lasting hate.  The  courts  of  justice 
run  such  a  risk  every  time  they 
try  a  criminal.  —  Kansas  City 
Journal. 

If  our  blacks  lived  across  the 
Atlantic,  and  were  treated  as  we 
treat  them,  we  would  be  shedding 
great  official  tears  about  their 
oppression.  —  Greenville  (S.  C.) 
Piedmont. 

The  editor  of  L'QSuvre,  Paris, 
says  the  Yank  never  will  forgive 
France  for  the  manner  in  wliich 
her  shopkeepers  trimmed  him. 
Still,  he  may  forgive  and  forget 
after  he  has  been  trimmed  at  home. 
— Peoria  Transcript. 

Another  reason  why  profiteers 
are  necessarily  fools  is  that  they 
are  totally  incapacitated  to  com- 
prehend the  danger  of  permitting 
an  empty  stomach  and  an  empty 
head  to  form  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance. — Houston  Post. 


Always  room   at  the  top. 

•Journal. 


Look    at   the   cost   of   living. —  Wall  Street 


Prohibition  has  fairly  taken   some  people's    breath    away. 
Gazette-Times. 


Pittsburg 


And  think  that  a  few  years  ago  the  possession  of  money  was  proof  of 
wealth. — Greenville    (S.   C.)   Piedmont. 

Worst  of  these  street-car  tie-ups  is  that  with  shoes  at  the  present  prices 
nobody  can  afford  to  walk. — Albany  Argus. 

The  ultimate  consumer  hopes  that  at  least  he  is  now  paying  the  ultimate 
high  prices. — Little  Rock  (Arkansas)  Gazette. 


A  few  months  ago  they  told   us  that  labor  won  the  war. 
beginning  to  understand  that. — Greenville  [S.  C.)  Piedmont. 


And  we  are 


Only   statesmen   of  the   loftiest    vision   can   investigate   high   prices. — 

Brooklyn  Eagle. 

Maybe  we  can  keep  warm  next 
winter  by  burning  our  bills. — 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald. 

The  excuse  for  the  packers  is 
that  they  are  efficient.  German} 
had  the  same  excuse. — Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

We  object  to  this  common 
practise  of  referring  to  the  prof- 
iteer as  a  Judas.  Judas  had  the 
grace  to  hang  himself. — Indian- 
apolis Indiana  Daily  Times. 

That  British  statesman  who 
declared  that  prohibition  would 
be  impossible  in  his  country  ought 
to  look  over  the  files  of  the  news- 
papers of  ten  years  ago  or  less  in 
this  country. — Miami  Herald. 

To  head  off  any  possibility  of 
a  diplomatic  strike  on  account  of 
the  high  cost  of  living.  Great  Brit- 
ain has  decided  to  increase  the 
salary  of  the  British  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States. — Springfield 
(Mass.)   Union. 

Accounting  for  the  high  cost  of 
living,  the  president  of  the  packers 
says  "the  world  is  on  a  holiday 
and  people  are  spending  money 
like  drunken  sailors."  This  may 
be  true:  but  we  never  knew  this 
argument  to  be  advanced  before 
to  justify  profiteers  in  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  drunken  sailors  and 
relieving  them  of  their  wads  ,iu>t 
because  they  could  do  it. — Knoi- 
ville  Sentinel, 


why  did  they  civilize  is  when  we  were  happy  ? 

— Thomas  in  the  Detroit  News. 
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THE  GIANT-KILLER. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


THE  STRAP-HANGER? 

-Alley  in  the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 


VJHAT  HAPPENED 
To  VJ£>  ! 

c. ~ 


-.■/. 

-.■-. 


OUR  TOWER  OF  BABEL. 

— Tuthill  in  the  St,   Louis  Star. 


EXPERT   ADVICE    FROM    ONE  WHO    KNOWS. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


JjlBfe-- 


(MAf'M  • 


—  In  land   in   the  ColumbUB  Dispatch. 

PICTORIAL    INVESTIGATION    TXTO   THE    HIC.H    COST    OP 


BTEEPER  AND  STEEPER. 

— ("ha pill  in  the  St.  Louis  Republic. 
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LABOR'S   NEW   DAWN   IN  JAPAN 


C 


LOUDS  OF  BOLSHEVISM  ominously  darken  the  sky  as 
a  new  era  in  labor  begins  to  dawn  in  Japan,  and  to  some 
observers  this  aftermath  of  war  is  much  more  arresting 


Toothers  disl  urbances 
are  interpw  led  merely 


than  celebrations  of  the  victorious  peaoe. 
and  signs  of  discontent  in  labor  circles 
as  the  jars  and  jerkings  of  remodeled 
machinery  as  Japan's  ancient  indus- 
trialism is  being  made  over  into  the 
new.  That  Japan  can  be  made  over 
into  a  new  industrial  country  in  a  day 
is  not  expected,  but  it  is  realized  both 
by  employers  and  employed,  we  are 
told,  that  they  are  "no  longer  satisfied 
to  be  blacklegs  among  the  industrial 
nations  with  'cheap'  labor."  It  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Kobe  Japan  Weekly 
Chronicle  that  the  vague  and  ill-defined 
but  terrible  unrest  spreading  all  over 
the  world  is  a  stimulant  to  the  awakened 
interest  in  Japan's  labor  questions,  and 
we  call  it  Bolshevism,  "just  as  influenza 
serves  as  label  to  a  deadly  disease  of 
which  we  know  equally  little."  The 
unrest  is  created  or  at  least  intensified 
by  the  economic  disturbances  resultant 
from  the  war,  according  to  this  journal, 
which  proceeds: 


"Some  are  squeezed  to  death  by 
high  prices.  Others  have  high  but  pre- 
carious wages.  The  feeling  has  gone 
that  this  is  a  secure  world  in  which 
everybody  can  have  a  place  so  long  as 
he  does  nothing  rash  or  hasty  but 
which  will  be  very  cold  to  those  who 
do  not  conform  to  its  rules.  The  last 
shreds  of  the  feudal  feeling  in  business 
have  been  torn  to  pieces  by  war-con- 
ditions, and  the  workman  in  Japan  is 
awakening  to  a  sense  that  he  has  to  look 
after  his  own  interests  instead  of  leav-  on  earth.) 
ing  these  to  his  betters.  All  this,  how- 
ever, would  hardly  account  for  the  very  lively  interest  felt  in 
labor  questions  at  the  present  moment  by  all  sorts  of  distin- 
guished people.  The  medieval  attitude  with  regard  to  the 
negligibility  of  what  the  common  people  think  has  by  no  means 
evaporated,  and  tho  we  have  lately  seen  workingmen  addressing 
labor-meetings,  nothing  has  so  far  happened  to  frighten  con- 
servative people.  Strikes  do  not  amount  to  very  much,  and 
are  settled  by  police  mediation  or  intimidation.  The  universal 
suffrage  movement  was  rather  a  flash  in  the  pan,  and  there  are 
really  do  signs  which  would  lead  one  to  expect  the  upper  classes 
to  be  stirred  into  any  real  activity." 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  this  weekly  points  out,  however,  that 
Japan's  greatest  industrial  city,  Osaka,  has  an  adviser  on  labor. 
In  the  West  such  an  office  would  be  held  by  a  Gompers  or  a 
Henderson,  instead  of  a  learned  doctor  such  as  Osaka's  incum- 
bent, Dr.  Toda,  who — 

"Has  ideas  on  the  subject  of  capitalists  which  would  cause  him 
some  embarrassment  if  Trotzky  were  about,  because  Trotzky 
would  want  to  shake'  hands  with  him.  At  a  meeting  for  the  dis- 
cussion of  labor-problems  Dr.  Toda  used  some  very  plain  lan- 
guage regarding  capitalists  who  pay  enormous  dividends  and 
oppress  their  employees.  There  is  certainly  something  lacking 
when  a  manufacturing  company  in  normal  times  pays  year  after 
year  dividends  of  30  and  40  per  cent,  and  maintains  a  dormitory 


JAPANS   LABOR    GIANT. 

The  Wrestler  (to  the  worker) — "  Ghosts  of  my  an- 
cestors!   But  how  you've  grown  all  of  a  sudden!  " 

(The  wrestlers  are  a  race  apart  in  Japan.  They 
weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  300  pounds  and  are  by 
far  the  largest  specimen  of  human  animal  anywhere 

— Jiji-shimpo  (Tokyo). 


system  which  is  a  disgrace  to  industrialism.  It  is  true,  as  Lord 
Leverhulme  has  pointed  out,  that  a  dividend  might  easily  be 

turned  into  a  deficit  by  a  very  small  advance  in  wages,  bill  a 
30  per  cent,  dividend  is  not  consistent  with  a  "Box-and-(  'ox " 
dormitory  whore  both  shifts  use  the  same  bedding.  At  the  same 
time,  it  has  to  be  recognized  -  and. doubtless  Dr.  Toda  recognize 

it — that  it  is  not,  after  all,  the  factories 
which  pay  big  dividends  which  treat 
their  work-people  worst,  nut  those  which 
hardly  pay  a  dividend  at  all,  and  have 
to  squeeze  their  people  so  as  to  get 
through  the  yoar  without  bankruptcy. 
The  handsome  dividends  paid  by  some 
efficiently  managed  concerns  in  Japan 
only  illustrate  the  woful  inefficiency  of 
many  that  do  not  pay  so  well.  lr 
some  cases  there  is  efficiency  enough 
but  no  economic  justification  for  exis- 
tence. There  are  many  industries  in 
Japan  which  ought  not  to  be  existing 
at  all,  but  which  can  just  survive  by 
dint  of  overwork  and  underpayment. 
The  introduction  of  international  labor- 
legislation  would  extinguish  some  of 
these,  and  might  make  short  work  of  a 
good  deal  of  inefficiency.  It  would  be 
a  painful  operation,  but  would,  in  the; 
end,  prove  beneficial,  tho  nothing  woidel 
be  gained  by  being  too  rapidh-  revolu- 
tionary about  it.  With  people  as  clever 
as  the  Japanese  there  is  no  reason  why 
the    best    conditions    should    not    be 

attainable 

"The  fact  that  the  labor  awakening 
has  come  about  in  no  small  degree 
through  the  Peace  Conference  makes 
that  assembly  historically  more  impor- 
tant for  Japan  than  her  diplomatic 
triumph  there  in  overreaching  China. 
The  Japanese  at  Paris  began  with  a 
claim  to  racial  equality,  and  ended 
with  a  realization  that  it  has  to  be 
proved.  Japan  l\as  been  rather  too 
easily  contented  with  the  sneer  put  into 
her  mouth  by  foreign  critics  that  she 
gained  the  respect  of  the  Western  world, 
not  by  her  achievements  in  civilization, 
but  only  when  she  showed  her  efficiency 
in  killing.  Killing,  we  hope,  has  gone  out  of  fashion,  and 
Japan  is  realizing  that  it  is  no  longer  sufficient  to  gain  respect. 
If  she  is  to  retain  this  she  must  also  achieve  an  enlightened 
industrialism." 

According  to  the  Osaka  Asahi,  two  erroneous  views  on  labor- 
movements  in  Japan  are  prevalent,  especially  in  official  quarters, 
and  it  explains: 

"The  authorities  regard  all  labor  -  movements  indiscrimi- 
nately as  dangerous,  and  dread  them  as  tho  they  were  the  fore- 
runners of  riots,  and  they  are  apt  to  attribute  labor-movements 
to  instigation  of  some  persons,  quite  regardless  of  the  causes 
tinderlying  the  movements.  The  result  is  interference,  and  per- 
sistent application  of  Article  17  of  the  Police  Regulations.  Some- 
times official  control  may  be  necessary,  and  at  other  times  inter- 
ference may  not  necessarily  be  bad.  However,  it  is  too  crude 
an  idea  of  the  authorities  to  think  that  they  should  look  on  all 
labor-movements  through  colored  spectacles,  and  grind  the 
laborers  between  the  upper  millstone  of  official  interference  and 
the  nether  millstone  of  paternalism  on  the  part  of  the  capitalists, 
while  a  factory  law,  even  tho  it  be  only  a  nominal  one,  has  been 
enacted,  and  some  delegates  of  the  laborers  are  to  be  dispatched 
to  the  forthcoming  International  Labor  Conference.  Unless  the 
Government  puts  on  economic  glasses  instead  of  the  police 
glasses  they  now  wear,  and  undertakes  to  guide  the  men  instead 
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of  controlling  them,  and  unless  the  capitalists,  on  their  part, 
exchange  paternalism  for  a  sense  of  duty,  harmony  between  capi- 
tal and  labor  in  Japan  will  never  be  realized." 

The  attitude  of  the  capitalist  drives  the  labor-movement  to  a 
considerable  degree,  according  to  the  Asahi,  which  calls  atten- 
tion to  the  published  half-yearly  accounts  of  1919  of  the  various 
spinning  and  industrial  concerns,  and  says: 

■Almost  all  of  them  still  show  enormous  profits,  as  was  the 
case  during  the  war.  and.  what  is  more,  the  profits  are  indis- 
creetly distributed  among  the  directors  and  shareholders.  Very 
few  allot  any  of  the  profits  for  improving  the  sanitary  equipment 
of  the  factories  or  ameliorating  the  laborers'  condition.  It  is 
true  that  in  some  instances  wages  have  been  increased,  but  it 
is  merely  a  preventive  measure  against  the  enticing  away  of  the 
employees.  If  it  be  by  reason  of  the  increase  in  the  demand  for 
labor  that  the  capitalists  have  raised  wages,  then  they  regarded 
labor  as  merchandise,  which  is  manifestly  contrary  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  labor  legislation.  This,  unfortunately, 
however,  is  the  real  situation  in  Japan.  While  the  .Japanese  spin- 
ning companies  are  purposely  forcing  up  the  price  of  yarn  by 
organizing  a  trust,  they  are  imprisoning,  as  it  were,  the  girls  and 
young  men  in  their  employ  in  extremely  insanitary  dormitories, 
with  the  result  that  a  considerable  portion  of  them  are  invalided 
every  year.  In  other  industrial  concerns  the  situation  is  much 
the  same." 

The  second  great  cause  of  labor  unrest  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government,  which  is  to  "promote  a  false  prosperity  in  the 
business  world,"  and  the  Asahi  points  out  that — 

"The  authorities  seem  to  hold  that  the  national  strength  can 
only  be  promoted  by  brisk  activity  on  the  stock  exchanges  and 
1he  promotion  of  enterprises.  They  desire  to  gain  the  favor  of 
the  capitalists,  and  keep  office  as  long  as  they  possibly  can. 
In  such  circumstances,  the  middle  classes,  who  earn  their  live- 
lihood with  the  honest  sweat  of  their  brow,  must  necessarily 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  laborers.  The  Government  itself  is  thus 
provoking  a  class  war,  of  which  the  labor-movement  is  merely  a 
portion.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  Government  that 
at  the  back  of  the  labor-movement  there  are  the  middle  classes, 
tho  they  are  keeping  silent.  The  question  is  by  no  means  merely 
one  of  rice.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  a  policy  of  exciting  a  mania 
for  speculation  may  bring  about  serious  social  difficulties.  This 
is  not  a  small  question  which  concerns  only  the  safety  of  the 
present  Government;  it  is  really  a  question  upon  which  the, 
destiny  of  our  country  depends." 

Our  laborers,  as  well  as  their  Western  fellows,  asserts  the 
Asahi,  aspire  to  better  their  conditions,  and  their  aspiration 
should  be  guided,  not  supprest;  but,  it  remarks: 

"While  both  industrialists  and  capitalists  are  endeavoring  to 
overtake  Western  standards,  to  urge  our  laborers  to  remain  sat- 
isfied with  an  antiquated  paternalism  and  the  special  relations 
between  capital  and  labor,  which  are  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Japan, 
is  like  urging  industrialists  and  capitalists  purposely  to  reduce 
their  productive  efficiency.  As  laborers  are  also  men,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  should  be  disturbed  and  make  efforts,  by 
reading  the  daily  news  of  labor-movements,  to  follow  the  doings 
of  their  Western  confreres.  The  cause  of  labor-movements  is  the 
general  trend  of  the  world.  How  can  we  expect  our  laborers 
alone  to  remain  blind  to  this  world-wide  current?  The  police 
may  probably  be  able  to  punish  the  instigators  of  labor  agitations 
in  Japan,  but  how  can  they  control  a  world-wide  movement? 

"We  repeat  that  the  problems  of  labor  are  not  police  problems. 
They  ought  to  be  solved  in  accordance  with  the  general  trend  of 
the  world.  Our  industrialists  should  amend  their  business  con- 
ditions, and  the  Government  should  seriously  reconsider  its 
financial  and  economic  policy." 

Among  journals  that  link  up  radical  labor  activities  with 
Bolshevism  is  the  Tokyo  Nichv-nichi,  which  says  that  Europe 
and  America  are  "pervaded  by  Bolshevik  ideas,"  for.  disdaining 

compromise  with  capital,  labor  threatens  "to  seize  power  by 

direct  action  and  shake  the  social  organization  to  its  very  founda- 
tion," and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"It  was  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  outburst  of  Bolshevik 
ideas  that  the  European  ami  American  statesmen  were  so  earnest 
in  discussing  the  problem  of  labor,  altho  the  Japanese  delegates 
had  no  formed  ideas  of  the  matter,  and  it  is  regrettable  that  they 
made  themselves  the  laughing-stock  of  the  whole  Conference." 


WAR-PROSTRATE   SERBIA 

SERBIA'S   FRIGHTFUL  TOLL  of  victory   is  sometimes 
overlooked    in    tin1   general    amazement    and    sorrow   pro- 
duced  by    the    terrible    losses   in    personnel    and    material 
inflicted  on  all  the  Allied  countries  invaded  by  the  enemy.     But 
without  seeking  to  minimize  the  sufferings  of  other  peoples,  it 
must  be  urged  that  the  story  of  Serbia  is  the  most  tragic  of  all. 
This  is  the   contention  of   Mr.   Orawfurd   Price,   editor  of   The 
Balkan  Review  (London),  who  avers  that  unless  the  Allies  force 
Serbia's  particular  adversaries,  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bulgaria, 
to  pay  their  debts  to  her  up  to  the  maximum  limit,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  wipe  off  a  considerable  portion  of  her  liabilities  in 
Britain,  France,  and  America.     He  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  sec- 
ond the  suggestion  put  forward  on  behalf  of  Portugal  to  the 
effect   that  the  great  Powers  should  cancel  the  debts  owing  to 
them  by  the  smaller  states  who  have  assisted  them  to  win  the 
war,   but   claims  there  is  obviously  room  for  the  sympathetic 
consideration  of  the  financial  dilemma  in  which  the  little  nations, 
and  particularly  Serbia,  find  themselves  to-day.     When  attacked 
by  Austria-Hungary  in  July.  1914.  we  are  reminded.  Serbia  was 
in   an   already   enfeebled   condition,    for   only    six   months   had 
elapsed  since  the  demobilization  of  the  army  after  the  two  vic- 
torious efforts  in  1912  and  1913,  and   the  country  had  scarcely 
begun  to  pull  itself  together  materially  and  financially    before 
it  was  again  called  upon  to  defend  its  frontiers.     Hospitals  and 
medical    stores    were    hopelessly  inadequate,  and  thousands  of 
men  perished  as  the  result  of  the  first  Austrian  attack,  whose 
lives  might  have  been  saved  had  the  proper  facilities _been  avail- 
able.    In  the  winter  of   1914,  moreover,  came  the  outbreak  of 
typhus,   introduced  into  the  country  by  Austrian  soldiers  who 
had  been  contaminated  by  contact  with  Russian  prisoners,  and 
we  are  told  that  if  the  350.000  deaths  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lation be  added  to  the  deaths  in  the  army  from  the  same  cause, 
it  will  be  found  that  "  approximately  10  per  cent,  of  the  entire 
population  of  Serbia  was  wiped  out  by  the  plague."     Another 
10  per  cent,  of  the  population  succumbed  to  famine  and  fatigue 
on  the  march  to    the     Adriatic   in   the   historic    retreat   across 
the   mountains  of  Albania,  which  was  the  sequel  of  the  attack 
in  the  autumn    of   1915   on    the    north    and  west   by   Austro- 
German   armies    and   on    the    east    by  the   Bulgarians.     From 
the  end  of  1915  until  the  autumn   of    1918.  we  are  reminded, 
Serbia  was  occupied  by  the  enemy.     One-third  of  the  territory 
was  subjected  to  Austro-Hungarian  domination,  while  the  other 
two-thirds   had   the    additional   misfortune   to   find   themselves 
temporarily   under   Bulgarian   rule.     Mr.    Price    marks   a    nice 
distinction  between  varieties  of  barbarians,  namely,  that  in  Bel- 
gium the  Germans  thought  to  "exploit  the  Belgian  population," 
but  the  object   of  the  Bulgarians  and  Austro-llungarians  in   re- 
spect   of    the    Serbs  was  "to    exterminate  them."       Mr.    Price 
points  out  further  that: 

"The  casualties  among  the  army  in  killed  and  missing  alone 
readied  the  appalling  total  of  402.435,  or  approximately  50 
per  cent.  When  we  come  to  examine  the  losses  among  the  civil 
population,  the  figures  available  present  an  even  more  alarming 
aspect,  for  the  civilian  dead  are  reckoned  at  845,000,  of  whom 
no  less  than  311.000  were  males  over  the  age  of  fifteen.  Thus 
the  total  losses,  apart  from  wounded  who  recovered  and  pris- 
oners who  returned  from  captivity,  amount  to  1.247.435,  or  not 
Less  than  28  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  in  Serbia 

"For  five  years  Serbia  has  been  practically  deprived  of  internal 
revenue.  Her  country  has  been  devastated  beyond  description. 
She  has  no  cattle,  implements,  or  seed-corn;  her  import  and 
export  trade  has  ceased;  her  few  industries  have  been  ruined: 
her  work-people  are  living  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  What 
little  money  she  possesses  in  the  interior  is  represented  by  Aus- 
trian and  Bulgarian  paper  currency  forced  upon  the  population 
at  its  face  value  and  now  practically  worthless.  She  is  deprived 
of  the  wherewithal  to  inaugurate  the  most  pressing  works  of  recon- 
struction as  a  case  in  point,,  there  is  no  available  means  even  of 
replacing  the  Shattered  windows  in  the  houses  at  Belgrade." 
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ENGLAND'S   BIG   STICK   FOR   PROFITEERS 

DESPITE  BITTER  CRITICISM  in  some  sections  of  the 
press  and  by  some  members  <>r  fche  House  of  Commons, 
the  British  Government  bill  providing  for  fche  prosecu- 
tion of  profiteers  passed  its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  251  to  8. 
Criticism  of  the  bill,  we  learn  from  London  dispatches,  was  based 
on  the  ground  that  it  had  been  hastily  considered  and  would  fail 
to  reach  the  real  offenders.  Sir  Auckland  Geddes,  Minister 
for  National  Service  and  Reconstruction,  in  a  strong  appeal  for 
the  bill,  we  are  advised,  told  of  a  North-England  manufacturer 
who  had  confessed  to  Sir  Auckland  that  he  is  "perfectly  ashamed 
of  the  profits  he  is  making,"  and  he  added  that  altho  his  prices 
had  been  reduced  below  those  of  his  competitors,  he  had  made 
$1,000,000  profit.  Sir  Auckland  said  further  that  shoes  which 
sold  at  wholesale  at  from  $3.75  to  $6.25  retailed,  even  in  un- 
fashionable districts,  at  from  $12.50  to  $15.  The  bill  em- 
powers the  Board  of  Trade  to  investigate  prices,  costs,  and  profits 
and  to  inquire  into  complaints  of  unreasonable  profits,  whether 
wholesale  or  retail.  The  Board  of  Trade  is  authorized  to  declare 
what  is  a  reasonable  price  and  to  require  that  an  article  be  sold  at 
that  price.  In  case  of  failure  to  sell  specified  articles  at  the  price 
specified,  the  board  is  qualified  to  proceed  against  offenders  before 
a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  which  may  inflict  penalties  not 
exceeding  a  fine  of  $1,000  or  six  months'  imprisonment.  We 
are  further  informed  that  the  Board  of  Trade  may  delegate  its 
powers  to  established  local  committees  with  a  regulation  to 
provide  right  of  appeal  by  dealers  from  any  decision  of  the  local 
committees,  and  may  make  provision  for  the  prevention  of 
frivolous  complaints. 

Adverse  critics  of  the  bill  predict  that  there  will  probably  be 
as  many  definitions  of  profiteering  as  there  will  be  tribunals, 
and  in  some  quarters  it  is  suggested  that  the  plan  to  try  profiteers 
locally  might  open  the  way  to  unjust  prosecution  of  individual 
merchants  through  revenge.  That  the  scheme  is  "hardly  re- 
moved from  sheer  mischievous  lunacy"  is  the  opinion  of  the 

i 
London  Daily  News,  whde  The  Daily  Telegraph  considers  the  pro- 
posal "thoroughly  vicious."  The  Socialist  London  Daily 
Herald,  however,  attributes  the  Government's  course  of  action 
to  fear  that  investigation  would  reveal  ugly  facts.  This  journal 
recalls  that  members  of  the  Government  have  declared  it  im- 
possible to  define  profiteering,  and  asserted  that  the  Food  Con- 
troller's testimony  before  the  Parliamentary  Committee  showed 
many  causes  of  high  prices  aside  from  profiteering.  In  his  testi- 
mony before  the  select  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  to 
inquire  into  ths  high  cost  of  living  and  profiteering,  the  Food 
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-Daily  Express  (London). 


STILL  RISING. 

Profiteer— -"  Still  goin'  up — that's  all  right  for  me!" 

—  Westminster  Gazette  (London). 


( 'ontrollcr,  Mr.  George 
II.  Roberts,  said  lie  had 
reached  the  following 
conclusions: 

"First— That  there 
should  be  an  effective 
control  of  food-prices 
always  and  of  supplies] 
and  their  distribution 
at  all  stages.  nj 

"Secondly— That  the 
same  method  could  be 
applied  to  other  articles, 
such  as  shoes  and  house- 
hold utensils,  if  they 
could  be  standardized. 
Whether  it  should  be 
applied  was  a  question 
of  politics. 

"Thirdly— That  the 
costing  department 
(which  fixes  prices ) 
could  do  for  other  arti- 
cles what  it  had  done 
for  food. 

"  Fourthly  —  That  a 
singledepartmentshould 
be  responsible  for  pub- 
lishing facts  regarding 
the  cost  of  living  here 
and  in  other  countries. 

"Fifthly— That  with 
a  reduction  in  working- 
hours    and   without  an 

increase  in  output  a  further  increase  in  prices  seemed  inevitable 
without  control." 

Mr.  Roberts  also  testified  that  ninety-four  per  cent,  of  the 
food  in  England  is  subject  to  maximum  controlled  prices.  Part 
of  the  remainder  was  more  costly,  but  also  a  part  was  lower  in 
price  since  control  had  been  lifted.  The  Food  Controller  said, 
too,  that  much  of  England's  food  had  come  from  America,  be- 
cause other  sources  had  been  shut  off,  and  that  in  America  the 
exchange-rate  had  worked  hardships.  As  to  an  alleged  American 
meat  combine,  Mr.  Roberts  suggested  that  this  situation  called 
for  international  action. 

The  antiprofiteering  bill,  it  is  noted  by  some  observers,  ap- 
plies to  England,  Scotland,  and  Wales,  but  not  to  Ireland.  As 
to  the  contrast  of  conditions  between  Ireland  and  her  sister  coun- 
tries, the  Londonderry  Derry  Journal  points  to  the  statement  of 
Food-Controller  Roberts  that  it  is  vain  to  expect  any  noteworthy 
amplification  in  the  purchasing  power  of  money  for  years  to 
come.  Treasury  notes  have  gone  into  British  pockets  in  un- 
heard-of profusion,  while  there  has  been  a  vastly  diminished 
production  in  practically  all  spheres  of  industry.  Combined, 
these  influences  have  sent  and  are  still  sending  prices  of  all 
sorts  of  commodities  to  prodigious  heights  according  to  the 
Food  Controller,  whose  remarks  elicit  from  The  Derry  Journal 
the  following: 

"Ireland  is  very  prajudicially  affected  by  these  circumstances, 
because  this  country  is  not  bloated  by  the  'war-prosperity'  which 
abounds  among  cross-Channel  communities.  Instructive  figures 
to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion  of  overflowing  opulence  in 
Britain  appear  in  a  White  Paper  officially  issued  at  West- 
minster recently.  That  return  first  shows  that  over  90,000 
persons  enjoy  an  income  of  up  to  £600  per  annum,  58,000  £700 
per  year,  50,000  £800  per  year,  91,800  are  rather  handsomely 
provided  with  £1,500  per  annum.  But  next  come  the  financial 
magnates.  The  scale  runs  onward  to  the  plutocrats— to  the 
favored  thousands  whose  income  reaches  from  £15,000  up  to 
£100,000  per  year.  More  wealthy  still,  there  are  148  persons 
whose  receipts  each  exceed  the  £100,000  yearly  mark,  and  whose 
total  incomes  run  to  beyond  twenty-seven  millions  sterling. 
These  plutocrats,  of  course,  are  in  nowise  worried  as  to  the  high 
cost  of  fuel,  food,  and  clothing.  The  conditions,  however, 
wear  quite  a  different  complexion  for  a  relatively  poor  country 
such  as  is  Ireland." 
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WITH  ACKNOWLEDGMENTS  TO  PEARS     SOAP. 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


"ANYWAY,  THEY  SAID  THEY'D  FIND  ME  A   PLACE   IN  THE  SIN." 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


TURKEY— THE    SPOILED    OF   WAR. 


GERMANY'S   FUTURE   IN   JAPANESE   EYES 

BRIGHT,  SUNNY  DAYS  will  soon  come  again  to  Germany 
and  the  memory  of  her  military  defeat  will  be  lost  in 
economic  conquest,  if  we  may  trust  the  predictions  of 
the  Japanese  statesman  and  publicist,  Marquis  Okuma,  familiarly 
known  in  Japan  as  the  "Sage  of  Waseda."  As  trade  conquerors 
the  Germans  are  ranked  superior  to  British  and  American 
business  men,  Avhile  in  the  matter  of  recuperation  the  Marquis 
tells  us  that  Germany  is  bound  to  regain  her  strength  sooner 
than  France  will  regain  hers.  On  the  latter  point  ho  is  quoted  in 
the  Tokyo  Mainichi  as  follows: 

"Before  the  war  Germany  possest  a  population  of  68,000,000, 
and  granting  that  her  population  has  been  reduced  by  the  war 
to  the  neighborhood  of  60,000,000,  it  would  reach  some  73,000,- 
0(X)  if  the  German-Austrians  are  added.  These  figures  represent 
the  greatest  proportion  of  the  European  races,  except  the  Slavs. 
As,  moreover,  the  area  of  land  occupied  by  these  people  will  be 
2.">0,000  square  miles,  Germany  will  remain  a  great  Power  not- 
withstanding her  defeat  in  war.  If  the  League  of  Nations  ma- 
l  erializes  she  will  form  in  this  combination  a  big  force  to  be  reck- 
oned with.  In  short,  the  peace  of  the  world  depends  upon  the 
balance  of  power.  Inasmuch  as  the  supremacy  of  a  few  par- 
ticular  Powers  is  not  conducive  to  the  true  peace,  the  rise  of  a 
rival  influence  will  tend  to  bring  about  the  peace  of  the  world. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  a  resuscitated  Germany  will  constitute  the 
basis"  of  the  Future  peace  of  Europe.  The  policy  to  be  pursued 
by  Germany  after  the  war  will  be  to  avoid  military  competition 
and  to  devote  her  chief  attention  to  the  conduct  of  economic 
warfare.  She  will  show  brilliant  activity  along  these  lines  in 
China,  South  America,  the  South  Seas,  and  everywhere  else." 

Germans  are  ready  to  go  into  any  kind  of  business  in  any  part 
of  (lie  world,  Marquis  Okuma  tells  us  further,  and  in  this  particular 
they  are  unlike  Englishmen,  who  are  "indisposed  to  invest  in 
any  undertakings  except  on  a  rather  extensive  scale."  The 
Marquis  reminds  us  that  in  China,  where  the  Germans  have 
in  the  past  gained  native  confidence,  they  will  manifest  redoubled 
effort  and  activity  in  successful  economic  warfare  with  people 
of  other  countries,  and  he  proceeds: 

"The  Germans  have  the  merit  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 


languages  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  live,  of  cultivating 
friendship  with  them,  and  of  investing  large  sums  in  miscellane- 
ous enterprises.  In  these  circumstances,  their  activities  in  the 
economic  field  may  prove  a  menace  to  British  and  American 
interests.  As  higher  wages  are  paid  in  America,  American  goods 
stand  a  very  small  chance  of  competing  successfully  with  German 
merchandise.  Unless  Americans  make  great  endeavors  in  many 
directions  they  may  be  defeated  by  Germany  in  economic  war." 

As  to  the  Avar-indemnity,  Marquis  Okuma  tells  us  that  Ger- 
many will  be  able  to  meet  the  obligations  imposed  upon  her 
within  a  certain  time,  as  she  possesses  some  monetary  reserves. 
Of  her  actual  after- war  state  he  further  observes: 

"Tho  it  is  undeniable  that  the  loss  of  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the 
Sarre  basin,  which  are  rich  in  coal  and  minerals,  is  a  serious  blow 
to  German  industry,  yet  she  has  still  the  Strasbourg  district  to  fall 
back  upon.  An  industrious  and  scientifically  superior  nation 
like  the  Germans  will  soon  make  up  for  a  shortage  of  coal  by 
free  recourse  to  hydroelectricity.  It  is  at  least  a  short-sighted 
view  to  take  to  think  that  German  industry  will  collapse  after  the 
wrar.  The  Allies  have  placed  restrictions  upon  the  German 
military  power,  but  it  is  open  to  doubt  whether  such  artificial 
methods  will  be  permanently  effective. 

"America  has  suspended  her  naval  extension  program,  ac- 
cording to  reports,  but  in  so  doing  she  reached  a  certain  under- 
standing with  Britain.  Moreover,  American  discontinuation  of 
tho  program  is  partly  due  to  party  politics.  In  any  case,  it 
appears  that  the  British  and  American  navies  reign  supreme  in  tho 
world.  Thore  is  much  truth  in  the  view  advanced  in  some  quar- 
ters that  tho  permanent  peace  of  the  world  is  impossible  unless 
the  British  and  American  fleets  are  sunk  in  tho  Atlantic.  So 
long  as  these  two  countries  lord  it  over  the  world  with  their  mighty 
navies,  it  is  very  possible  for  a  Latin  alliance  or  a  Latin-Slav 
alliance  to  be  formed  in  future  to  counteract  them,  with  the  pos- 
sible residt  that  the  peace  of  the  world  will  again  be  broken. 
And  there  is  no  knowing  but  that  the  Germans,  taking  advantage 
of  this  situation,  will  come  forward  again.  Once  Germany 
acquires  real  strength  it  would  be  an  easy  thing  for  her  to  break 
through  the  military  restrictions  imposed  upon  her  by  the  Allies 
or  completely  ignore  them.  Even  conceding  that  the  Powers 
take  some  measures  to  prevent  that  country's  development  and 
expansion,  it  is  not  absolutely  impossible  for  her  to  recover  her 
former  national  strength,  provided  that  her  people  do  not  lose 
their  superior  traits  of  character." 


DOES   LICENSING  MAKE   MOTORING  SAFER? 


THE  PASSAGE  OF  A  TEST  by  private  motor-car 
drivers,  followed  by  the  issuing  of  a  license,  is  now  re- 
quired by  four  States,  the  latest  being  New  York,  altho 
the  application  of  the  law  here  is  to  be  limited  to  New  York 
City.  Some  other  States  require  examinations  and  licenses  for 
professional  drivers.  Writing  in  Motor  (New  York,  July),  Alex- 
ander .Johnston  gives  arguments  for  and  against  the  examina- 
tion of  private  owners,  and  asserts  that  there  is  no  evidence 
that  it  has  operated  in  the  slightest  degree  to  decrease  accidents. 
Not  the  unskilled  novice,  he  says,  but  the  skilled  and  reckless 
"joy-rider,"  is  the  menace  of  our  roads.  The  most  skilful  oper- 
ators in  the  world,  he  argues,  are  probably  the  taxicab-drivers, 
and  they  are  also  the  most  prolific  in  accidents.  Examinations 
will  eliminate  neither  carelessness  nor  recklessness,  and  he  there- 
fore doubts  their  desirability.     Writes  Mr.  Johnston: 

"In  reality  the  new  driver  is  never  reckless.  The  very  nature 
of  the  motor-car  prevents  a  man,  no  matter  how  reckless  or  even 
viciously  careless  he  may  be  by  temperament,  from  taking  liber- 
ties with  it  until  he  has  mastered  its  operation.  Then  after  he 
has  learned  to  drive,  his  real  nature  asserts  itself  and  the  trouble 
begins. 

"In  truth,  this  subject  of  examinations  has  been  clouded  in 
more  unwarranted  assumption  and  unsupported  assertion  than 
any  other  connected  with  motoring.  The  case  for  examinations, 
if  there  is  one,  should  be  capable  of  being  stated  in  concrete 
terms  of  figures.  If  examining  drivers  reduces  accidents,  this 
condition  ought  to  appear  in  the  vital  statistics  of  the  States 
which  have  been  employing  the  method  for  a  greater  or  less  time. 
No  such  statistics  are  available.  In  fact,  the  only  comprehen- 
sive statistical  compilation  on  the  subject  was  gathered  by 
Motor  and  published  in  its  issue  of  September,  1913. 

"This  compilation  covered  six  States:  Rhode  Island,  New 
Jersey,  and  Illinois,  which  at  that  time  had  some  sort  of  driver 
examination,  and  Connecticut,  New  York,  and  Ohio,  which  did 
not  examine.  Records  were  gathered  for  all  accidents  involving 
a  motor-car  in  those  States  during  three  months.  The  resulting 
statistical  table  showed  that  the  percentage  of  accidents  per 
10,000)population  was|greater  in  the  examining  States  than  in  those 
which  did  not  insist  on  this  formality.  So  far  as  I  know  this  is 
the  only  attempt  ever  made  to  examine  the  statistical  side  of  the 
workings  of  an  examination  law  and  its  result  was  not  flattering 
to  that  institution." 

Mr.  Johnston  quotes  interviews  with  representatives  of  three 
States  that  require  the  examination  of  private  motor-car  owners 
— New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Connecticut.  New  York  is  too 
recent  an  accession  to  give  evidence.  Robbins  B.  Stoeckel,  com- 
missioner of  motor-vehicles  in  Connecticut,  where  the  examina- 
tion system  has  been  in  operation  for  a  year  or  two,  says: 

"I  believe  that  the  determination  of  whether  or  not  a  man 
will  make  an  adequate  motor-vehicle  driver  is  largely  a  decision 
as  to  his  character.  In  forming  this  department,  therefore,  I 
appointed  as  examination  inspectors  men  of  ripe  judgment,  who 
would  be  able  to  decide  this  question  of  character. 

"The  idea  which  we  attempt  to  follow  is  to  give  each  man 
an  actual  test,  based  largely  upon  the  kind  of  a  man  he  is. 
If  an  applicant  presents  himself  for  examination  who  appears  to 
be  an  intelligent  man  showing  common  sense,  the  actual  test 
given  him  is  only  on  his  mechanical  qualifications,  meaning  by 
that  his  operation  of  a  car.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  appli- 
cant appears  to  be  an  ignorant  and  rather  undesirable  mental 
specimen,  we  give  him  a  most  rigid  examination  on  the  law, 
and,  in  addition,  make  him  demonstrate  that  he  can  handle  a 
car 

"In  my  personal  examination  of  the  cases  of  accidents  brought 
into  the  office,  I  do  not  find  more  than  a  very  small  per  cent., 
probably  not  more  than  5  per  cent.,  involve  drivers  who  have 
been  qualified  within  two  years.    It  is  my  opinion  that  the  present 


law  requiring  examinations  is  a  good   one,  and    thai    its   broad 
administration  can  be  followed  only  by  the  very  best  results." 

To  which  Mr.  Johnston  replies: 

"  It  can  not  be  denied  that  Mr.  Stoeckel  presents  :tn  interesting 
brief  for  the  cause  of  examinations,  but  also  we  may  be  pardoned 
for  thinking  that  in  his  very  first  sentence  he  presents  the  case 
against  examinations  when  he  says  that:  '1  believe  that  the 
determination  of  whether  or  not  a  man  will  make  an  adequate 
motor-vehicle  driver  is  largely  a  decision  as  to  his  character.' 
That  is  precisely  the  point  the  opponents  of  examining  have  al- 
ways made  and  have  further  contended  that  no  legal  machinery 
has  been  or  can  be  devised  for  probing  the  psychological  make-up 
of  the  man,  wherein  lies  the  real  cause  of  accidents.  If  the  char- 
acter of  the  man  is  the  real  index  of  what  he  is  going  to  do  on 
the  highways,  and  no  examination,  as  we  contend,  can  discover 
his  real  character,  then  all  examinations  are  useless  formalities, 
wrapping  in  red  tape  a  transportation  function  that  should  be 
as  free  as  walking." 

New  Jersey  has  hadthe  driver-examination  system  in  force  for  a 
good  many  years,  and  W.  L.  Dill,  commissioner  of  motor-vehicles, 
has  this  to  say  of  his  experience: 

"Our  experience  amply  justifies  the  conclusion  that  the  exam- 
ination of  applicants  for  drivers'  licenses  serves  materially  to 
lessen  the  number  of  reckless  drivers.  It,  moreover,  gives  to  the 
driver  that  fundamental  knowledge  of  the  law  regulating  vehic- 
ular traffic  which  he  otherwise  would  not  gather,  because  we 
require  the  applicant  to  read  our  law  aad  be  equipped  to  answer 
such  questions  as  are  asked  of  him  respecting  the  essential 
features  of  the  same.  We,  likewise,  by  permitting  our  inspectors 
to  be  brought  in  personal  contact  with  the  applicant,  gather 
some  first-hand  information  as  to  the  physical  qualifications  of 
each  and  every  applicant,  frequently  resulting  in  the  rejection 
of  applicants  who  are  suffering  from  infirmities,  impaired  vision, 
defective  hearing,  etc." 

Commenting  on  this,  Mr.  Johnston  remarks  that  undoubtedly 
Mr.  Dill  has  put  his  finger  on  the  possible  excuses  for  driver- 
examinations.     He  goes  on: 

"It  is  helpful  to  have  new  car-owners  instructed  in  the  rules  of 
the  road,  and  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  deaf  and  the  blind  from 
driving,  if  your  highway  law  permits  you  to  do  so.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  reasonable  general  education  in  the  rules  of  the 
road  and  a  doctor's  certificate  of  physical  fitness,  would  certainly 
serve  to  cover  those  two  points  equally  as  well  as  a  personal 
examination." 

Maryland  has  only  recently  enacted  an  examination  law,  but 
E.  Austin  Baughman,  commissioner  of  motor-vehicles,  feels  cer- 
tain that  the  system  has  already  proved  valuable.     He  says: 

"From  the  standpoint  of  safeguarding  the  public,  these  ex- 
aminations have  proved  to  be  of  the  greatest  benefit.  We  are 
now  enabled  to  come  personally  in  contact  with  every  applicant 
who  applies  for  a  permit  to  drive  a  motor-vehicle  in  this  State. 
In  the  past  great  numbers  of  incompetent  and  irresponsible  per- 
sons, both  from  a  physical  and  mental  standpoint,  were  granted 
licenses  due  to  the  fact  that  their  applications  to  a  great  extent 
were  mailed  after  having  been  specified  by  some  justice  of  the 
peace  or  notary  public  who  probably  did  not  have  to  any  great 
extent  the  interest  or  safety  of  the  public  at  heart. 

"One  of  the  best  features  of  the  new  Maryland  law  is  that 
which  provides  for  an  instruction  license,  which  is  required  of 
every  person  prior  to  his  securing  his  final  or  permanent  license. 
Through  this  safeguard  no  one  is  permitted  to  operate,  drive, 
or  direct  a  motor-vehicle  unless  he  or  she  has  some  authority  for 
his  action. 

"In  the  event  that  any  applicant  with  some  physical  inability 
slips  through  for  the  preliminary  license,  another  che/ck  can  lie 
had  when  he  presents  himself  before  the  examining  officer  of 
this  department  for  his  final  examination  and  demonstration." 

In  Massachusetts  the  highway  law  calls  for  examination  of 
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drivers  but  is  not  applied  to  private-car  owners,  except  in  rare 
instances.  Frank  J.  Bieler,  secretary  of  the  Massachusetts 
Highway  Commission,  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Johnston  as  stating 
his  belief  that  there  are  as  many  accidents  in  proportion  caused 
by  chauffeurs  as  by  private  operators.  The  writer  concludes 
that  the  facts,  as  far  as  they  are  known,  do  not  support  the 
advocates  of  examinations  for  private  drivers: 

"To  sum  up:  there  has  never  been  a  really  convincing  argu- 
ment advanced  in  behalf  of  driver  examinations.  No  one,  to 
our  knowledge,  has  ever  quoted  figures  confirming  the  claims  of 
its  adherents  that  this  system  actually  reduces  accidents.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  at  least  one  comprehensive  compilation, 
which  tended  to  show  that  ex- 
aminations had  no  effect  whatever 
on  the  accident  toll,  plus  some 
entirely  disinterested  testimony 
in  confirmation." 


MOVIES   OF   THE 
WEATHER 


ONE  MAY  NOW  WATCH 
the  development  and 
progress  of  a  great  storm, 
or  of  a  cold  wave,  on  the  moving- 
picture  screen.  The  films  used 
for  the  purpose  are  not  pictures 
of  the  storm  itself,  but  of  suc- 
cessive weather-maps  of  it,  like 
those  prepared  by  our  Weather 
Bureau.  The  spectator  sees  a 
low-pressure  area  arise,  expand, 
and  move  across  the  continent, 
as  he  watches,  on  the  screen,  the 
movements  of  the  curves  of  equal 
air-pressure  on  the  map.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  method  of  repre- 
sentation, invented  recently  by  a 
French  meteorologist,  will  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  study  of  weather 
conditions,  and  that  interesting 
facts  regarding  the  general  cir- 
culation of  the  atmosphere  have 
already  been  deduced  by  its  aid. 
Now  that  aerial  navigation  has 
Income  an  accomplished  fact, 
this  circulation  will  soon  have  a 
practical  bearing  on   commerce, 

even  greater  than  it  possest  in  the  days  of  the  sailing-ship.  Of 
late  its  use  has  been  limited  to  weather-forecasts.  We  translate* 
below  the  significant  parts  of  an  article  contributed  to  La  Nature 
(Paris)  by  Jacques  Boyer.     Says  this  writer: 

"The  atmosphere,  as  is  well  known,  is  the  seat  of  great  circu- 
latory movements,  knowledge  of  which  forms  the  basis  of 
weather-forecasts. 

"To  determine  these  movements,  each  weather  station  makes 
diagrams  whose  results  are  condensed  into  the  weather-maps 
now  familiar  to  most  of  our  readers.  These  maps  show  the 
curves  of  equal  atmospheric  pressure  over  an  extended  region — 
Europe,  for  example. 

"The  curves  change  their  shape  daily  according  to  certain 
laws  that  are  not  easily  revealed  by  usual  methods.  It  is 
necessary  to  compare  the  successive  maps  of  the  whole  region 
in  question,  to  be  able  to  draw  conclusions  regarding  its  at- 
mospheric circulation. 

"Unfortunately  the  consultation  of  numerous  maps,  one  after 
the  other,  is  not  without  difficulty.  Therefore  Mr.  Garrigou- 
[jagrange  conceived  the  idea,  some  time  ago,  of  reducing  them 
to  convenient,  form  and  superposing  them  in  a  sort  of  book 
whose   leaves  could   easily    be   turned. 

"He  presented  a  certain  number  of  these  pocket  /.ootropes, 
with   a  note  on    their   use,  at    the   international   meteorological 


SECTIONS  OF  TWO   WEATHER   FILMS. 


congress  of  1900.  Later  he  thought  of  the  plan  of  photo- 
graphing the  maps,  one  after  the  other,  on  a  nioving-picture 
film,  so  that  they  could  be  thrown  on  a  screen  before  an  audi- 
ence. He  dropt  these  preliminary  experiments,  not  having 
then  a  sufficiently  clear  method  of  representation  nor  a  suf- 
ficiently numerous  series  of  situations,  to  give  the  impression 
of  actual  movement. 

"The  war  gave  an  opportunity  of  taking  up  the  question 
again,  with  the  aid  of  the  new  data  collected  by  the  weather- 
service  attached  to  the  General  Headquarters  staff,  and  with 
the  kind  assistance  of  the  director  of  inventions.  On  its  part, 
the  Paris  Academy  of  Sciences  gave  him  an  appropriation  for 
constructing  the  apparatus  that  he  had  devised.  In  general 
appearance  this  resembles  the  cinematographs  in  present  use; 

the  only  difference  is  in  the 
relative  disposition  of  the  two 
reels.  The  object  of  the  device 
is,  as  noted  above,  to  be  able 
to  turn  it  back  as  often  as  desired 
in  order  to  be  able  to  examine  any 
part  of  the  film  that  has  been 
shown,  on  its  first  passage,  to 
possess  special  interest.  Now  in 
ordinary  moving-picture  appa- 
ratus the  film  can  not  be  turned 
back,  the  lower  reel  alone  having 
a  motor  and  the  upper  one  being 
free. 

"The  gear  invented  by  Mr. 
Garrigou- Lagrange  enables  either 
of  the  reels  at  will  to  be  turned 
by  motor,  the  other  being  freed 

at  the  same  time 

"By  exhibiting  his  cinema- 
tograph on  March  24,  26,  and  28 
last,  in  the  Physical  Research 
Laboratory  of  the  Sorbonne,  to 
a  large  number  of  professors  and 
scientific  men,  Mr.  Garrigou- 
Lagrange  showed  what  a  part 
it  might  play  in  meteorological 
study. 

"Two  of  the  series  of  maps 
already  filmed,  one  of  Europe, 
the  other  of  America,  place  in 
evidence  a  movement  of  the 
highest  interest.  They  show, 
in  fact,  that  the  low-pressure 
centers  in  these  cases  move  along 
a  trajectory,  sometimes  to  the 
north  of  the  60th  parallel,  some- 
times south  of  the  30th,  so  that 
the  atmosphere  seems  to  experi- 
ence a  sort  of  respiration  over 
the  regions  in  questien.  These 
phenomena  thus  follow  a  fairly 
clear  law  of  periodicity,  which, 
it  is  to  be  noted,  recalls  the 
analogous  relations  pointed  out  by  Poincare  in  the  caso  of 
the  displacement  of  certain  winds.  Generally  speaking,  above 
the  30th  parallel  as  well  as  below  it,  but  with  less  clearness, 
the  moon  acts  by  drawing  vast  regions  of  the  atmosphere  into 
general  movements. 

"However  this  may  be,  the  turn-back  system  applied  by 
Mr.  Garrigou-Lagrange  to  his  picture-machine  will  find  other 
applications  in  the  teaching  of  science  by  cinematography. 
The  mechanism  may  also  be  adapted  to  all  picture-machines, 
of  whatever  power,  and  in  case  of  exhibition  before  a  large  audi- 
ence Mr.  Garrigou- Lagrange  lias  invented  a  device  that  enables 
him  to  stop  the  film  without  injury  to  it  from  the  intense  heat. 
of  the  lighting  system. 

"  Finally,  flic  Length  of  tins  films  may  be  considerably  reduced. 
Wo  can,  for  Instance,  make  up  bands  of  different  films  fastened 
together,  on  such  difb  rent  subjects  as  natural  history,  geog- 
raphy, industry,  astronomy,  or  medicine. 

"These  fragments,  only  a  few  yards  long,  will  present  to  an 
audience  the  life  of  an  animal  or  a  plant,  the  evolution  of  a  star, 
the  different  phases  of  a  manufacture  or  of  any  other  phenome- 
non whatever,  just  as  collections  of  'selected  pieces'  give  an 
idea  of  works  of  literature  or  history.  The  cinematograph  will 
then  have  all  the  qualities  required  to  play  a  greater  and  greater 
part  in  scientific  instruction,  and  in  education  of  all  degrees — 
higher,  seeoudary,  and  primary." 
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RACE  OF  THE  MAKERS  AND  MEASURERS 

A  RACE  IS  ON  between  those  who  niako  and  those  who 
measure.  Just  now,  perhaps  for  tho  first  time,  the 
^  former  are  ahead,  owing  to  the  work  of  an  American 
mechanician — Maj.  William  E.  Hoke,  of  St.  Louis.  Major 
Hoke  was  only  Mr.  Hoko  before  he  invented  the," precision- 
blocks"  that  put  the  maker  in  the  lead  and  made  the  mere 
measurer  take  second  placo.  His  military  title  is  a  gage  of  his 
success.  To  explain  a  little  more  about  the  race,  it  has  always 
been  possible,  until  Major  Hoke  came  on  the  Hold,  to  measure 
a  thing  with  more  accuracy  than  it  could  be  made.  Mechanical 
moans  existed  to  ascertain  within  definite  limits  of  error  the 
dimensions  of  any  object  that  could  be  produced.  Major 
Hoke's  precision-blocks,  howover,  are  made  with  such  delicacy 
that  new  non-mechanical  standards  of  measurement  became 
nocessary,  as  the  only  way  to  detect  their  infinitesimal  errors. 
Says  a  writer  in  The  Scientific  American: 

"Measuring  instruments  come  in  a  rich  variety  of  forms  to 
tell  us  whether  balls  and  blocks  and  shafts  and  gears  and  all 
sorts  of  strange  and  unusual  shapes  are  within  their  limits  of 
tolerance,  whether  they  must  have  a  shade  more  metal  taken 
off,  or  whether  too  much  has  already  been  taken  off  so  that  they 
must  be  scrapped.  But  it  is  begging  the  question  to  say  that 
tho  work  is  right  because  the  gage  is  right;  how  are  we  able  to 
rely  upon  the  gage  to  tell  the  truth? 

"As  recently  as  a  year  ago  the  so-called  Swedish  blocks 
afforded  universally  the  starting-point  for  precision  systems. 
These  are  little,  rectangular  prisms  of  steel,  guaranteed  to  have  a 


any   desired    measurement.     This   can    then   be   transferred    to 
the  working  gages,  leaving  the  blocks  as  an  ever-present  check. 

"The  use  of  solid  master  blocks  was  in  itself  nothing  new. 
But   previously   they   had   been    made   in    the    tool-room    of    I  Ik 


Illustrations  with  this  article  by  courtesy  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  Washington,   D. C. 

TESTING  A  SNAP-GAGE  WITH  THE  HOKE  APPARATUS. 

A  pair  of  wedges  reading  in  thousandths  of  an  inch  and  allowing  the 
estimation  of  ten-thousandths  are  being  used  with  four  Hoke  pre- 
cision-blocks.   The  reading  on  the  wedge  added  to  the  sum  of  the 
lengths  of  the  blocks  gives  the  dimensions  of  the  snap-gage. 


pair  of  opposite  faces  flat  and  parallel  and  a  specified  distance 
apart,  with  no  error  of  any  description  exceeding  one  one- 
hundred-thousandth  of  an  inch.  With  a  set  of  these  blocks  of 
properly  selected  thicknesses  it  is  possible  to  build  up  practically 


individual  factory,  with  great  difficulty  and  expense,  and  only 
in  the  several  sizes  required  by  the  work  of  that  particular 
factory.  The  whole  notion  of  turning  out  precision-blocks  on  a 
commercial  basis,  in  complete  sets,  within  a  stipulated  accuracy, 
at  a  price  making  them  available  to  every  tool-maker,  was  a 
novel  one.  And  more  than  that — the  bald  claim  that  the  thick- 
ness of  a  pile  of  the  blocks  was  exactly  equal  to  the  combined 
thicknesses  of  the  members  of  the  pile  was  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  all  previous  experience,  and  could  not  be  accepted 
without  the  most  rigorous  demonstration. 

"If  we  take  two  ordinary  solids  an  inch  thick  and  place  them 
together,  we  may  get  a  figure  2.01  inches  thick,  or  2.001  inches 
thick,  but  we  will  never  by  any  chance  get  a  figure  exactly 
two  inches  thick.  .  .  .  They  a*re  in  actual  contact  in  half  a 
dozen  places  at  the  most,  where  high  spots  of  the  one  meet 
high  spots  of  the  other;  elsewhere  there  is  space  between 
them 

"Even  the  Swedish  blocks  leave  minute  interstices  if  they 
are  not  put  together  in  just  the  right  manner.  Here  the  trouble 
comes,  not  so  much  from  irregularities  as  from  the  tiny  par- 
ticles of  air  and  oil  existjng  on  both  surfaces.  The  blocks  must 
be  worked  together  and  slid  about  on  one  another  to  force  out 
these  particles.  When  this  is  done  with  skill,  it  is  actually 
found  that,  in  spite  of  all  previous  experience  to  the  contrary, 
the  thickness  of  any  group  of  the  blocks  is  precisely  the  sum 
of  the  individual  thicknesses  within  the  guaranteed  margin  of 
error  of  .00001  inch.  In  fact,  the  blocks  when  treated  in  this 
way  adhere  so  strongly  that  a  notable  effort  is  required  to  pry 
them  apart." 

The  maker  of  these  "Swedish  blocks,"  Johansson  by  name, 
has  always  refused  to  tell  how  they  are  made  and  cheeked  up- 
He  has  taken  out  no  patents  and  has  maintained  strict  secrecy. 
Until  Major  Hoke  came  along  his  precision-blocks  held  the 
field.  We  have  not  yet  discovered  the  Swedish  maker's  secret, 
but  we  have  done  something  better — we  have  made,  and  are 
making,  blocks  that  beat  Johansson's — thanks  to  our  Major 
Hoke.  In  his  business  he  had  occasion  to  use  the  Swedish 
blocks,  and  their  square  form  bothered  him  so  much  that  as 
early  as  1915  he  began  to  wonder  whether  he  couldn't  make 
his  own  gages.  His  experiments  took  various  directions,  and 
in  1918  he  believed  that  he  had  devised  a  better  block-gage  than 
the  Swedish.  After  getting  the  cold  shoulder  from  various 
governmental  agencies  he  finally  tackled  the  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards with  better  results.     We  read: 

"In  a  face-to-face  encounter,  where  he  could  really  tell  some- 
thing about  his  invention,  he  made  such  a  showing  that  the 
Bureau  gave  him  a  place  to  work  in,  a  man  to  help  him,  and 
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permission  to  go  to  it.  la  two  days  he  had  a  machine  making 
gage-blocks;  and  as  fast  as  he  turned  them  out  the  Bureau  tested 
them,  with  its  regular  micrometer  outfit  and  other  means  of 
measuring. 

"After  a  -week  of  this,  Mr.  Hoke  was  just  about  ready  to 
pack  up  and  go  home.  Gages  in  which  he  could  find  no  error, 
and  which  ho  had  supi>osed  to  be  accurate  to  an  unheard-of 
degree,  the  Bureau  reported  with  errors  running  into  the  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch.  But  before  abandoning  ship,  it 
occurred  to  him  that  perhaps  the  hitch  lay  in  the  measuring 
methods.  The  Bureau  was  using  strictly  mechanical  means 
of  testing  his  gages.  ...  So  he  prevailed  upon  the  Bureau  to 
go  to  the  expense  of  measuring  a  group  of  his  blocks  in  the 
in  1  erf i  rometer. 

"After  a  day's  work  the  report  came  to  him  that  the  three 
blocks  thus  submitted  were  accurate  and  identical  within  un- 
heard-of limits — within  millionths  of  an  inch,  in  fact.  So  Air. 
Hoke  stayed  right  there  in  Washington;  and  his  progress  since 
then  has  been  almost  one  continuous  triumph.  .  .  .  The  Hoke 
gage  [has]  .  .  .  forced  the  adoption  of  a  more  delicate,  non- 
mechanical  standard  of  measurement,  as  the  only  -fray  to  detect 
its  infinitesimal  errors." 

This  new  measuring  device  is  the  interferometer,  mentioned 
above.  It  measures  by  means  of  light-waves  and  has  been  in 
use  for  years  in  physical  laboratories.  Major  Hoke  has  thus 
placed  it  in  industrial  use,  and  he  hopes  that  it  will  force  us  to 
adopt  a  new  and  unchangeable  standard  of  measurement. 
The  length  of  a  wave  emitted  by  vaporized  cadmium,  which 
he  is  now  using,  is  tha  same  all  over  the  world,  and  varies  not 
with  the  centuries.  Why  not  use  it  instead  of  the  length  of 
a  metal  bar  in  Paris  or  elsewhere? 


MUSICAL   PRESCRIPTIONS 

MUCH  HAS  BEEN  SAID  and  written  about  the  value 
of  music  in  hospitals,  but  apparently  no  one  had 
ventured  to  prescribe  definite  pieces  for  particidar 
ailments  before  Mrs.  Isa  Maud  Ilsen,  director  of  hospital  music 
in  reconstruction  hospitals  for  the  American  Red  Cross.  Mrs. 
Ilsen  now  occupies  also  the  chair  of  musicotherapy  in  Colum- 
bia University,  New  York.  In  her  own  words,  she  is  "trying 
to  coordinate  music  with  living  and  making  the  former  the 
greatest  possible  instrument  for  Americanization."  She  had  a 
wide  experience  before  the  war  in  the  use  of  music  in  curative 
and  penal  institutions,  and  now  believes  that  the  time  is  near 
when  a  musical  director  will  be  as  indispensable  an  officer  in  a 
hospital  as  an  operating  surgeon.  Of  her  first  class  in  Columbia 
University,  twelve  are  now  engaged  in  active  musical  work  in 
civil  hospitals  and  other  institutions.  In  Allontown,  Pa., 
is  a  hospital  that  requires  its  nurses  to  take  a  two  years'  course 
in  voice  culture  to  qualify  for  work  in  the  institution.  Says  a 
contributor  to  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  describing  Mrs. 
llsen's  work: 

"If  you  are  troubled  with  insomnia,  why  not  try  a  serenade? 

"To  be  really  up  to  date,  you  should  have  a  fling  at  musico- 
therapy. If  you  suffer  from  sciatica,  or  shell-shock,  or  lumbago, 
or  housemaid's  knee,  take  a  harmonic  prescription.  A  barcarolle 
or  a  sonata  may  bring  you  out  of  the  Slough  of  Despond  into 
new  life. 

"  If  this  has  a  flippant  sound,  it  is  not  because  the  practition- 
ers of  the  new  system  of  healing  do  not  take  it  seriously 

"Prior  to  the  time  when  the  reconstruction  hospitals  were 
placed  in  charge  of  the  lied  Cross,  Mrs.  Ilsen  carried  on  her 
work  of  applying  music  in  the  treatment  of  the  wounded  under 
the  Commission  on  Training-Camp  Activities  of  the  War 
Department. 

"for  years  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  Mrs.  Ilsen 
applied  her  scientific  training  and  musical  skill  in  a  series  of 
experiments  on  the  afflicted  in  prisons,  insane-asylums,  and 
homes  for  the  incurable  and  feeble-minded,  as  well  as  in  divers 
large  industrial  plants,  and  the  experience  in  these  places  was 
brought  to  bear  when  the  test  came  in  the  military  hospitals  of 
Canada,  where  she  served  first  at,  the  beginning  of  the  war.  In 
1918  she  came  back  to  this  country  as  director  of  hospital  music 
under  War  Department  auspices. 

"None  of  the  accepted  scientific  instruments,  such  as   the 


plethmograph,  pneumograph,  argograph,  and  dynamometer, 
used  to  determine  the  various  effects  of  music  on  patients,  were 
applied  by  Mrs.  Ilsen  in  the  course  of  her  work.  In  every  case 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  musical  'application'  were  de- 
termined after  simple  observation  was  made  of  the  patient. 

"A  series  of  musical  'applications,'  covering  the  whole  gamut 
of  functional  disorders,  has  been  devised  by  Mrs.  Ilsen.  Those 
which  have  been  of  particular  value  in  her  war-hospital  work, 
and  the  diseases  they  were  designed  to  cure,  are  as  follows : 

Insomnia. — Music:  "Spinning  Maiden,"  Raff;  "Ave  Maria,"  Schubert 
(violin);  "Mammy's  Song,"  Ware;  "Serenade,"  Schubert;  "Reverie." 
Schutt. 

Hysteria. — Music:  "Barcarolle,"  "  Tales  of  Hoffmann",  "Moonlight 
Sonata,"  first  movement,  Beethoven;   "  To  a  Wild  Rose,"  Macdowell. 

Neurasthenia,  including  Shell-Shock. — Music:  "Melody  in  F." 
Rubinstein,  "  Meditation  "  from  "Thais,"  Massenet;  "  Spinning  Song." 
"Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn;  "March"  from  "  Mignon,"  Poldini;  "Love's 
Joy,"  Kreisler;  "Hungarian  Dance,"  Brahms;  "The  Lass  with  the 
Delicate  Air,"  Arne;  "Song  of  the  Brook,"  Burleigh;  "Jocelyn  Lullaby." 
Godard;    "Fairy  Lullaby,"  Mrs.  Beach  (Opus  37,  No.  3). 

Tuberculosis. — The  music  for  tuberculosis  patients  should  be  divided 
into  three  sections — namely,  for  patients  who  are  running  a  high  tempera- 
ture and  ordered  by  the  physician  to  keep  extremely  quiet,  speaking  in 
whispers  and  sleeping  as  much  as  possible.  The  music  chosen  should  be 
of  a  very  soft  character,  not  any  climaxes,  syncopated  rhythm,  or.  music 
possessing  an  incentive  quality.  Where  the  patient  is  not  running  a  very 
high  temperature,  is  inclined  to  be  deprest,  and  yet  can  not  take  much 
exercise,  the  music  should  be  of  a  cheerful,  joyous  nature,  and  ofttimes. 
if  the  doctor  gives  his  permission,  it  is  found  very  effective  to  get  the  patient 
interested  in  strumming  on  a  light-stringed  instrument,  such  as  the  ukalele 
and  guitar,  or  a  mandolin.  When  fibrosis  is  set  up  and  the  patient  is  very 
restless  because  of  enforced  inactivity,  the  question  of  morale  comes  into 
play.  The  music  then  may  have  the  incentive  quality  added.  Be  par- 
ticular in  choice  of  keys  and  compositions  to  avoid  anything  of  a  depressing 
nature.  No  musical  instrument  should  ever  be  given  to  any  patient 
without  the  doctor's  consent,  especially  wind;  or  a  violin  would  prove 
disastrous  at  certain  stages  of  the  disease. 

Incurable  Diseases. — "Spring  Song  in  F,"  Mendelssohn;  "At  the 
Brook,"  Schutt;  "Over  the  Hills  and  Far  Away,"  Children's  March, 
Grainger;  "Fantaisie,"  Bach;  "Waltzes,"  Opus  39,  Nos.  1,  2,  8,  9,  11, 
13,  14,  15,  Brahms.  Songs:  "Laughing  Song"  from  "Manon,"  Ober: 
"Let  Miss  Lindy  Pass,"  W.  L.  Rogers;  "Didn't 
"I  Love  You  Truly,"  Carrie  Jacobs  Bond;  "A 
Mary  Turner  Salter;  "Lullaby,"  Scott;  "Coming 
';  "My  Dear  Jerushy,"  Jessie  Gaynor;  "The  Old  Plaid 
Shawl,"  Haynee;  "Twickenham  Ferry";  "Oh,  Night  of  Love,"  Offen- 
bach; "The  Gondolier,"  Nevin:  "La  Paloma";  "  Sousa  Marches"; 
Cheerful  Irish,  English,  and  Scotch  ballads. 

Rheumatism. — "  Sciatica  could  be  relieved  and  cured.  .  .  .  Music 
acts  as  stimulant,  giving  use  to  nervous  and  muscular  irritation,  causing 
physiological  action." — Dr.  Burdette,  Paris.  Music:  "Toccata,"  Bach; 
"Rondo,  Sonata,"  Opus  53;  "  Presto  con  fuoco,"  Opus  31,  No.  3;  Rondo 
from  Sontata,  Opus  49,  No.  1;  Minuet  from  Opus  49,  No.  2,  Beethoven. 

"For  the  dough-boy  who  fared  well  but  none  too  wisely  at 
Uncle  Sam's  board,  and  who  developed  acute  and  sometimes 
chronic  dyspepsia  as  a  result,  Mrs.  llsen's  invariable  'prescrip- 
tion' was  this: 

"La  Cinquintaine,"  Gabriel  Marie;  "Tambourin  Chinois,"  Kreisler; 
"Love's  Joy,"  Kreisler;  "Hungarian  Dances,"  Brahms;  "Spanish  Dance." 
Sarasate;  "Hungarian  Etude,"  Macdowell;  "To  the  Sea,"  Macdowell; 
"Prelude,"  Rachmaninoff;  "Mazurka,"  A  minor,  Chopin:  "Spring 
Waltz,"  D  flat  major,  Carreno;  "Marche  Grotesque,"  Sinding;  "Invita- 
tion to  the  Waltz,"  Weber. 

"The  whole  nation  can  become  'refreshed  and  well,'  even  as 
King  Saul  was  by  the  harp-playing  of  David,  Mrr.  Ilsen  thinks, 
if  people  everywhere  take  seriously  this  famous  narrative  of 
Holy  Writ.  She  considers  it  the  first  authentic  account  of  the 
therapeutic  action  of  music  extant." 


"Ecstasy,"   Rogers; 
It   Rain?"  Burleigh; 
Proposal,  Maytime," 
Through  the  Rye ' 


STEAM-DRIVEN  FLIERS  — The  article  headed  "Shall  We 
Fly  by  Steam?"  quoted  in  The  Literary  Digest  of  July  12 
last,  elicits  the  following  information  from  E.  W.  Roberts,  editor 
of  The  Gas  Engine  (Cincinnati),  in  a  recent  letter: 

"A  most  thoroughly  worked  out  steam-power  plant  for  air- 
planes was  designed  and  built  by  Sir  Hiram  Maxim  in  the  early 
nineties.  With  this  outfit  and  a  machine  weighing  nearly  four 
tons,  Maxim  made  the  first  power  flight  in  history,  July  31, 
1894.  ...  I  was  Maxim's  chief  assistant  on  this  work  at  the  timo 
and  witnessed  the  flight  in  question.  Maxim's  power-plant  was 
:'>.">()  horse-power  and  the  design  and  workmanship  would  do  credit 
to  any  one  getting  out  a  similar  outfit  to-day.  With  reference  to 
I  he  comparison  of  internal  combustion  with  steam-power,  'bulk 
and  weight'  of  the  steam-driven  equipment  are  not  the  chief 
objections  to  its  use.  The  greatest  drawback  to  the  use  of  the 
steam  equipment  is  its  high  fuel-consumption  for  power  delivered. 
Our  best  airplane  engines  to-day  are  developing  a  horse-power- 
hour  on  one-half  a  pound  of  gasoline.  There  is  no  steam  plant 
known  that  can  approach  this  low  fuel-consumption,  and  for 
long  flights  particularly,  low  fuel-consumption  is  just  as  important 
as  minimum  bulk  and  weight." 
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WHERE  THE  UNITED  STATES  SECOND  ENGINEERS  BRIDGED  THE  RHINE  IN   FIFTY-EIGHT  MINUTES. 

The  photograph  on  the  left,  showing  the  bridge  completed,  was  taken  from  an  airplane  at  a  height  of  3,300  feet.    The  other,  showing  progress 

of  construction,  was  taken  from  an  altitude  of  only  600  feet. 


BRIDGE-BUILDING   EXTRAORDINARY 

THE  RECORD-BREAKING  BRIDGE -BUILDING 
performances  of  American  Army  engineers  on  the  Rhine 
have  already  been  reported  in  these  columns.  We  are  now 
able  to  present  photographs  of  the  work  taken  from  airplanes, 
and  appearing  in  connection  with  accounts  contributed  to  The 
Engineering  News-Record  (New  York,  July  17),  by  officers 
concerned.  The  feat  of  the  Second  Engineers,  who  threw  a 
pontoon  bridge  across  the  river  in  fifty-eight  minutes  is  re- 
ported by  Capt.  James  M. 
Farrin,  and  that  of  the  First 
Engineers,  who  broke  this  rec- 
ord by  doing  it  in  forty  -  one 
minutes,  is  related  by  Lieut. 
Sam  H.  Andrews.  The  scene 
of  operations  was  Honningen, 
Germany,  where  the  Rhine  is 
1,440  feet  wide  and  has  a  cur- 
rent of  about  four  miles  an 
hour.  It  is  about  twenty-five 
feet  deep  in  mid-channel  and 
has  a  rocky  bottom.  These 
facts  make  its  bridging  by 
pontoon  somewhat  difficult. 
The  material  used  had  been 
taken  over  from  the  Germans, 
and  the  best  time  that  they  had 
been  able  to  make  with  it,  under 
the  same  conditions,  was  one 
hour  and  thirty  minutes.  Says 
Captain  Farrin: 

"Authority  had  been  secured 


SHOWING   DETAILS   OF   THE   CONSTRUCTION. 


to  suspend  all  traffic  on  the  Rhine  in  this  vicinity  for  two  hours 
on  Sunday  morning,  May  25.  At  9:15  a.m.  on  that  day  the 
abutment  was  started,  and  at  10:13^  a.m.  the  last  side-rail 
lashing  was  finished.  The  method  of  'successive  pontoons'  was 
used  throughout,  the  average  time  for  the  construction  of  a  bay 
being  one  and  one-quarter  minutes.  The  construction  pro- 
ceeded without  mishap  and  with  clocklike  precision  to  a  junc- 
tion in  the  center,  where  the  bridge  was  closed  without  any 
difficulty  whatever. 

"Each  boat  was  equipped  with  a  125-pound  anchor,  which 
was  cast  at  a  point  about  150  feet  up-stream  from  the  bridge. 
In  such  a  swift  current  and  with  a  rocky  bottom  it  was  ex- 
pected that  some  of  the  an- 
chors would  drag,  but  fortu- 
nately this  only  happened  in 
one  case.  This  boat  was  quick- 
ly pulled  back  to  position  by  a 
launch  stationed  near  by.  In 
addition  to  the  boat  anchors 
there  were  500-pound  anchors 
placed  in  mid-stream  as  a  safe- 
guard and  every  fourth  boat 
had  a  down-stream  anchor." 

Of  the  breaking  of  this  rec- 
ord by  the  First  Engineers, 
Lieutenant  Andrews  says: 

"The  bridge  was  built  by 
successive  bays  from  both 
banks  of  the  river.  The  ma- 
terial was  piled  on  the  bank 
and  the  men  were  in  company 
formation  when  the  signal  to 
start  was  given. 

"Every  man  of  every  detail 
was  working  one  hundred  per 
cent,  efficient  to  beat  the  rec- 
ord established  by  the  Second 
United  States  Engineers." 
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WAS  HAMMERSTEIN  A  SECOND   BARNUM? 


TO  BECOME  A  PERSONALITY  in  a  city  of  five  mil- 
lions, a  man  has  to  be  a  veritable  Titan.  Such  a  Titan 
was  Oscar  Hammerstein,  both  as  a  theater-builder  and  as 
a  grand-opera  producer,  says  the  Brooklyn  Citizen,  which  gives 
him  his  title  better  perhaps  than  the  newspapers  of  his  own 
borough.  Almost  similar,  but  with  implied  dubiety,  is  the  tribute 
of  Musical  Courier  (New  York)  in  saying, 
"He  was  the  musical  cousin  of  Barnum, 
...  a  great  impresario  in  every  sense, 
but  a  financial  one,  .  .  .  a  savior  of  grand 
opera,  .  .  .  and  a  joy  in  the  way  he 
kicked  traditions  aside."  It  is  also  not 
to  be  forgotten  that  "he  had  a  wealth  of 
human  understanding  and  unholy  wit 
under  his  famous  silk  hat."  "He  made 
life  exciting  for  other  impresarios,  and  he 
made  it  gay  for  us  onlookers."  The 
Baltimore  Sun,  which  can  view  the  im-  ' 
presario  who  died  on  August  1  detached 
from  any  feeling  about  Hammerstein  as  a 
local  celebrity,  protests  that  "he  was  not  a 
mountebank,  but  a  stimulating  influence 
of  great  value."  It  hits  off  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hammerstein's  personal  eccentricities 
were  nothing  to  the  fact  that  he  has  achieved 
"a  definite  place  in  the  history  of  grand 
opera  in  America": 

"It  was  the  fashion  to  laugh  at  Oscar 
Hammerstein,  with  his  tall,  silk  hat  and 
his  fat  cigar,  even  in  the  days  when  he 
was  indisputably  successful.  There 
seemed  to  be  something  flighty  about  his 
spectacular  ventures,  and  when  the  most 
pretentious  of  them  failed  financially  the 
average  man,  interested  in  operatic  mat- 
ters said,  'I  told  you  so.'  Now  that  he 
is  dead,  however,  the  thing  about  him 
Avhich  comes  most  strongly  to  mind  is  the 
fact  that  at  the  Manhattan  Opera-house 
he  gave  mighty  good  performances  of 
operas  which,  tho  worthy  and  eminently 
deserving  of  a  hearing,  might  never  have 
been  produced  in  this  country  but  for  his  initiative  and  artistic 
sense.  The  more  conventional  and  financially  more  stable 
.Metropolitan  was  forced  to  follow  his  lead  and  was  by  him 
galvanized  into  a  fuller  life.  He  introduced  new  artists,  too, 
who  have  stood  the  test  of  time — Mary  Garden  and  Tetrazzini, 
among  others— whose  appearance  in  New  York  would  have  been 
delayed  or  prevented  but  for  him." 

The  Manhattan  was  the  last  of  his  gorgeous  successes  com- 
bined with  brilliant  failure.  To  it  he  climbed  by  an  up-town 
progress  from  the  early  purlieus  of  the  Bowery.  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  sketches  his  career — 

"Born  in  Berlin  in  1847,  Oscar  Hammerstein  came  to  this 
country  in  1865,  as  lie  said,  later,  to  escape  the  tyranny  of  his 
father,  who  was  an  austere  man  and  ruled  his  family  with  true 
Prussian  vigor.  As  a  boy  hi'  developed  a  great  love  for  music, 
and  before  lie  \y;is  fifteen  years  old  had  studied  the  flute,  piano, 
and  violin,  and  was  a  fairly  good  performer  with  all  three.  His 
father  was  not  musical,  however,  and  after  an  unusually  hard 
thrashing  for  his  flute-playing,  young  Hammerstein  pawned  his 
\  iolin.  ran  away  to  Antwerp,  and  took  passage  for  New  York  on 
a  sailing-ship,  arriving  in  the  fall  of  L865.  Three  hours  after  his 
arrival  lie  secured  a  job  as  a,  cigar-maker's  apprentice,  and  lived 
on  his  two  dollars  a  week  for  a,  year.      Then   he  began  writing 
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Who  made  life  exciting  for  other  impre- 
sarios and  gay  for  onlookers. 


articles  on  the  making  of  cigars,  and  five  years  later  became  the 
editor  of  The  Tobacco  Journal.  Then  he  invented  cigar-making 
machines  and  laid  the  foundation  of  his  first  fortune. 

"With  his  future  apparently  assured,  he  took  up  his  music 
again  and  wrote  a  number  of  songs  which  brought  him  into 
contact  with  the  theatrical  and  musical  world,  and  in  the  late 
'70's  took  a  lease  of  the  old  Windsor  Theater  on  the  Bowery, 

formerly  the  Stadt  Theater,  where  Wachtel 
first  sang  in  this  country.  Then  he  be- 
came a  partner  in  the  Germania  Theater 
on  Fourteenth  Street,  that  afterward  be- 
came Tony  Pastor's,  with  Adolf  Neuen- 
dorf!, and  the  pair  brought  Heinrich 
Conried,  the  German  tragedian,  to  this 
country,  the  latter  afterward  becoming 
the  impresario  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera- 
house.  During  this  period  Hammerstein 
was  a  regular  frequenter  of  the  Academy 
of  Music  and,  as  he  said,  determined  to 
become  an  impresario.  Then  after  some 
real-estate  operations  in  which  he  made 
considerable  money,  he  built  the  Harlem 
Opera-house  in  the  early  '80's  and  opened 
it  with  grand  opera  with  Lilli  Lehmann 
and  Perotti  as  the  stars  and  .Walter  Dam- 
rosch  as  conductor.  The  project  cost  him 
$200,000  in  three  years,  but  he  built  the 
Columbus  Theater,  on  One  Hundred  and 
Twenty -fifth  Street,  and  made  money 
there  with  Emma  Juch  as  one  of  his  at- 
tractions. Then  he  gave  opera  at  the  old 
Lenox  Lyceum,  and  later  built  the  old 
Manhattan  Opera-house  on  Thirty-fourth 
Street  near  Broadway  and  gave  an  un- 
successful season  of  opera  at  popular 
prices,  after  which  Koster  &  Bial  ran  the 
house  as  a  music-hall.  Hammerstein's 
next  venture  was  the  building  of  Olympia, 
now  the  New  York  and  Criterion  Theaters, 
in  which  he  sank  a  large  amount  of  money. 
Next  he  built  the  Victoria  Theater,  now 
the  Rialto,  and  produced  operetta,  but 
soon  turned  it-  into  a  most  successful 
vaudeville  house;  and  later  came  the 
Republic  Theater." 


These  achievements  bring  him  to  the 
year  1905,  when  with  the  second  Manhat- 
tan Opera-house  in  West  Thirty-fourth  Street  he  started  in  com- 
petition with  what  most  writers  of  musical  history  agree  was  the 
almost  moribund  Metropolitan.  Twenty-two  operas,  even  with 
such  singers  as  Melba,  Bonci,  Renaud,  Dalmores,  Gilibert,  De 
Cisneros,  and  Sammarco,  spelled  a  large  loss.  His  second  season 
was  notable  for  its  French  opera,  and  a  greatly  strengthened 
company.     The  story  proceeds: 

I  "  Twenty-three .  operas  were  produced  in  1907-08,  four  being 
new  to  this  country,  as  follows:  Massenet's  'Thai's,'  with  Mary 
Garden,  Maurice  Renaud,  and  Charles  Dalmores;  Charpentier's 
'Louise,'  with  Garden,  Dalmores,  and  Gilibert;  Debussy's  'Pel- 
leas  et  Melisande,'  with  Garden,  Dufranne,  and  others,  and 
Giordano's  '  Siberia' ;  while  he  revived  Offenbach's  '  Tales  of  Hoff- 
mann,' with  Renaud's  remarkable  impersonation  of  the  three 
characters,  'Crispino  e  la  Comare,'  and  'Andrea  Chenier,'  while 
in  the  same  season  Luisa  Tetrazzini  caused  a  sensation. 

"In  the  season  of  1 90S -09  his  company  was  even  stronger  than 
before,  and  it  was  marked  by  the  remarkable  success  of  Mary 
Garden  in  'Salome,'  which  had  been  produced  once  at  the  Met- 
ropolitan and  withdrawn,  but  was  produced  ten  times  to  enor- 
mous profits  at  the  Manhattan.  Hammerstein  also  added  to 
his  repertory  Massenet's  'Jongleur  de  Notre  Dame,'  in  which 
Garden   and   Renaud  gave  such   great  impersonations;    Saint- 
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THE  OLYMPIA,  NOW  THE  NEW  YORK.  THE   VICTORIA,   NOW   NO  MORE. 

Two  New  York  Hammerstein  houses,  the  first  being  Oscar's  direst  failure,  the  second  where  he  reaped  his  greatest  financial  success. 


Saens's  'Samson  et  Delilah';  'Otello,'  'Tosca,'  and  'Prineesse 
d'Auberge,'  Melba  returning  to  the  company,  and  newcomers 
being  Labia  and  Cavalieri.  In  the  same  season  he  completed 
and  opened  his  new[Philadelphia  opera-honse,  the  first  opera  being 
'Carmen,'  with  the  Countess  Labia  in  the  leading  part,  for  a 
season  of  twenty  weeks,  with  an  entirely  different  company  from 
that  in  New  York,  altho  it  was  strengthened  from  time  to  time 
by  singers  from  this  city  in  special  performances.  Campanini 
and  Hammerstein  parted  company  at  the  end  of  this  season, 
and  1909-10  saw  the  production  of  'Herodiade,'  'Griseldis,' 
'Sappho,'  and  'Elektra,'  the  last  named  with  the  great  lyric 
actress,  Mariette  Mazarin,  while  experiments  were  made  with 
educational  opera  and  opera-comique;  but  the  company  was  not 
up  to  the  standard  of  other  years  and  Campanini's  strong  hand 
was  missed,  so  the  losses  were  heavy.  The  Philadelphia  season, 
too,  had  been  a  great  expense,  and  Mr.  Hammerstein  had  so 
many  irons  in  the  fire  that  he  was  unable'  to  handle  them.  So  in 
April,  1910,  he  reached  an  agreement  by  which  the  Philadelphia 
opera-house  was  taken  off  his  hands,  and  his  contracts  with 
singers  were  taken  over,  leaving  the  field  in  New  York  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  while  he  was  not  to  attempt 
opera  in  New  York  for  ten  years." 

Ultimate  financial  failure  in  Philadelphia  does  not  blind  that 
city  to  his  service  to  it,  and  The  Inquirer  now  voices  its  grati- 
tude. It  used  to  have  visitors  from  the  Metropolitan,  who  sang 
amid  "shabby  and  incongruous  scenery": 

"Old  operas  well  sung,  but  indifferently  staged,  were  the  order 
of  the  day,  and  because  no  stronger  appeal  was  made  to  the 
general  public,  the  audiences  were  confined  to  a  select  few,  and 
attendance  at  the  opera  was  almost  exclusively  a  social  function. 
Oscar  Hammerstein  was  to  change  all  that.  He  began  by  build- 
ing with  unexampled  rapidity  the  fine  playhouse  with  which  his 
memory  will  always  be  associated,  and  that  in  itself  was  an 
important  and  notable  achievement;  but  the  distinctive  value 
of  the  service  which  he  rendered  to  his  community  was  derived 
from  his  extraordinary  ability  and  energy  as  an  impresario. 
Nearly  all  the  best-known  artists  were  members  of  the  rival 
organization,  but  Hammerstein,  whose  faculty  for  the  recogni- 
tion of  talent  amounted  to  genius,  discovered  others  who,  tho 
less  well  known,  were  no  less  meritorious,  and  when  he  opened 
his  first  season  it  was  not  necessary  to  make  any  allowances  for 
the  company  he  had  formed. 

"Nor  was  he  content  to  follow  the  routine  to  which  operatic 
production  had  previously  been  restricted.  One  novelty  after 
another  was  brought  out  under  his  progressive  and  fearless  direc- 
tion, and  it  is  to  him  that  Philadelphia  is  indebted  for  its  intro- 
duction to  a  whole  French  school  of  opera  with  which  it  had 
until  then  been  unacquainted.  And  his  operas  were  produced 
in  a  manner  which  was  nothing  less  than  a  revelation  of  previ- 
ously unimagined  possibilities.  Such  settings  as  those  of  '  Grisel- 
dis,' of  '  Salome,'  of  '  Pelleas  et  Melisande,'  will  be  remembered  by 
all  who  saw  them  as  veritable  masterpieces  of  the  pictorial  art, 
and  in  every  accessory  all  the  Hammerstein  representations  were 
complete  to  a  degree  which  approached  perfection.  They  have 
never  been  equaled  since,  but  the  public  has  benefited'  by  tho 


necessity  under  which  others  have  been  placed  of  trying  to  live 
up  to  the  standard  which  Oscar  Hammerstein  established." 

The  taps  which  sounded  over  the  corner  of  Broadway  where 
so  many  years  of  his  life  were  spent  were  fitting  for  the  passing 
of  one  who  had  always  been  a  fighter.  That  he  was  not  always 
victor  in  the  struggle  is  more  to  the  discredit  of  the  community 
he  served  so  long  than  to  his  own,  if  we  take  the  view  of  the 
New  York  Sun: 

"Dark  days  came  when  the  worthy  novelties  of  the  French 
repertoire  had  been  exhausted  and  ambition  had  misled  tho 
manager  into  such  distant  fields  as  London  and  Philadelphia. 
There  was  sympathy  for  the  impresario  who  alone  had  risked 
so  much  in  a  field  of  amusement  which  always  before  him  de- 
manded as  an  inevitable  condition,  of  existence  stockholders  in 
its  background.  But  there  was  no  support  for  the  man  who  had 
accomplished  so  much  in  broadening  the  operatic  horizon  in  this 
country.  Hammerstein  was  capable  of  lofty  ambitions  and 
splendid  realizations  as  well  as  of  abysmal  A'iolations  of  taste. 
But  he  was,  above  all,  the  impresario  of  the  people,  known,  loved, 
and  appreciated  by  them  as  no  man  of  the  theater  had  ever  been 
in  this  country  before,  and  he  possest  an  indomitable  spirit  of 
artistic  enterprise." 

EMANCIPATING  PHOTOPLAY  AUTHORS— Until  recently 
motion-picture  managers  "had  no  more  respect  for  the  authors 
than  slave-dealers  had  for  the  parents-  of  their  merchandise." 
But  now,  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes  tells  us,  not  only  is  plagiarism 
disappearing  from  the  motion-picture  world,  but  the  author,  in 
addition  to  being  paid  for  what  once  was  stolen  from  him,  is 
beginning  to  have  a  voice  in  the  picturization  of  his  stories. 
The  day  is  passing,  he  affirms,  when  the  dominant  desire  of  both 
the  scenario-editor  and  the  director  seemed  to  be  to  demonstrate 
their  contempt  for  the  work  of  the  author.  Writing  in  The 
Philadelphia  Record  Motion-Play  Magazine,  Mr.  Hughes  traces 
the  steps  by  which  this  change  has  come  about.  First,  "whin 
it  grew  precarious  to  steal  ideas,  the  managers  began  to  buy 
them."  But  even  at  this  stage  it  was  seldom  possible  for  an 
author  to  recognize,  except  by  the  title,  his  own  story  when  it 
appeared  on  the  screen.  Then  directors  and  scenario-editors, 
finding  the  public  growing  tired  of  the  endless  repetition  of  a 
few  "strong  situations,",  began  to  realize  that  they. might  have 
something  to  learn  about  the  pubUc  taste  from  the  successful 
authors.  Finally  an  author,  Mr.  Rex  Beach, .learned  the  technie 
of  the  motion-picture  business,  became  a  partner  in  a  big  "movie " 
organization,  and  now  urges  his  brother  authors  to  complete  their 
own  emancipation.     To  quote  Mr.  Hughes  further: 

"All  new  arts  have  to  be  shaken  down  gradually  and  all  gov- 
ernments begin  as  despotisms  and  develop  slowly  into'  constitu- 
tional monarchies,  and  finally  into  democracies. 

"The  moving-picture  world  is  now  ready  for  this  last  step. 


so 
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To  Rex  Beach  is  due  not  only  the  credit  for  asserting  the  right 
of  the  author  to  be  heard,  but  of  proving  the  value  of  his 
cooperation. 

"Having  demonstrated  his  own  ability  as  a  collaborator 
throughout  the  production,  he  has  urged  the  authors  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  good  golf:    'Follow  through.' 

"It  was  not  easy  to  persuade  many  of  us.  The  returns  from 
literary  work  were  so  alluring  and  there  was  labor  enough  in 
that  field." 


THE   LAUREATE'S    "DAMN" 

IT  WAS  NOT  JOHN  BULL,  but  the  man  who  in  the  news- 
paper world  loves  to  personate  him,  that  called  the  poet 
laureate  to  account  in  the  House  of  Commons  recently. 
Everybody  seemed  to  be  working  but  the  laureate,  and  as  no 
poem  celebrating  the  peace  had  been  so  far  forthcoming,  Mr. 
Horatio  Bottomley  asked  why  the  nation's  professional  poet  was 
not  earning  his  salt.  The  questioner,  who  deals  with  a  high 
hand  when  he  handles  the  British  public  in  John  Bull  (London), 
suggested  that  "as  part  of  the  laureate's  official  remuneration 
consisted  of  cash  payment  in  lieu  of  a  supply  of  Canary  wine, 
the  Government  might  furnish  the  wine  on  the  off  chance  of 
the  laureate  getting  an  inspiration."  The  Commons  seemed 
not  averse  from  continuing  the  joke,  and  Mr.  Bonar  Law  is 
reported  to  have  answered  that  he  would  "have  to  ask  the 
( Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which  course  would  cost  the  coun- 
try  the  more."  Dr.  Bridges,  the  laureate  himself,  does  not 
seem  to  have  relished  the  jest,  and,  throwing  prudence  to  the 
winds,  outdid  the  reticence  of  Sir  Joseph  Porter  of  old  "Pinafore" 


THE    IIAKLEM   OPERA-HOUSE, 

Where  Hammerstein  first  began  to  produce  opera,  ami  did  not 
always  please  the  critics. 


days.     An  interview  with  Dr.  Bridges,  appearing  in  (lie  London 
Evening  News,  is  cabled  to  the  New  York  Times: 

'"Have  you    seen    a   report   of    the   question    and    answer    in 
Parliament'.'"   Dr.   Bridges  was  asked. 

"'No,'   was  (lie  reply,  'I've  not,  but   I've  heard  about   if.' 


"'What  do  you  say  about  it?' 

"'Nothing,'  said  the  poet  laureate.     'I  don't  care  a  damn.' 

'"This  sort  of  attitude,'  continues  the  reporter,  'would  have 
pleased  Tennyson  immensely.  It  is  a  sort  of  gesture  of  con- 
tempt from  the  finer  spirits  of  the  age  of  Philistines  who  dare 
concern  themselves  with  the  words  of  those  on  high  Olympus. 
I  did  not  dare  to  say  all  this  to  Dr.  Bridges.  I  was  more  prac- 
tical.     I  came  direct   to  the  question. 

"'Are  you  going  to  write  a  peace  ode?'  I  then  asked  quite 
respectfully. 

"I  won't  say  anything  about  it.'  was  the  reply,  and  T  could 
not  get  any  further.  Dr.  Bridges  did  say  that  there  seemed  to 
be  an  unnecessary  amount  of  interest  in  the  matter. 

"'I've  had  a  lot  of  telegrams,'  he  added,  'but  I'm  not  going 
to  let  myself  be  bothered.' 

"'Then  I  can't  sav  whether  there  is  a  peace  ode  to  come  or 
not?' 

"Von  must  guess,'  was  the  only  reply.  So  T  left  the  poet 
laureate  in  his  beautiful  garden  reluctantly,  no  wiser  about 
that  ode,  if,  indeed,  there  is  one  either  written  or  in  process  of 
being  written." 

Mr.  Bottomley's  John  Bull  will  doubtless  do  justice  to  the 
laureate's  "damn,"  but  English  mails  are  still  slow  and  we 
can  not  put  the  further  retort  before  our  readers  at  present. 
Our  own  papers  take  the  matter  up  and  generally  applaud  the 
"damn"  in  their  defense  of  the  view  that  poets  ought  not  to  be 
driven.  The  situation  offers  the  chance  to  review  the  long  list  of 
dull  laureates  ending  with  Dr.  Bridges's  immediate  predecessor, 
who,  as  the  New  York  Evening  Post  says,  "would  have  written 
reams  of  unreadable  stanzas  by  this  time."  The  Evening  Mail 
(New  York)  is  sympathetic: 

"There  is  something  to  be  said  for  the  silent  successor  of 
the  voluminous  Alfred  Austin.  Masterpieces  of  song  can  not 
be  produced  on  order,  as  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a  beer-barrel,  or  a 
piece  of  genuine  Colonial  mahogany  furniture  are  made.  Parlia- 
ment is  mistaken  if  it  imagines  for  a  moment  that,  for  an  al- 
lowance of  $500  a  year,  a  poet  laureate  can  soar  in  the  empyrean 
or  ride  a  hard-bitted  Pegasus  to  the  Olympian  heights — just 
like  that,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

"In  this  phase  of  the  argument  Dr.  Bridges  is  right.  His  con- 
viction in  the  justice  of  his  own  position  is  eloquently  exprest 
by  his  'damn.' 

"But  it  is  so  long  since  a  poet  laureate  has  produced  a  master- 
piece of  song]  that  the  most  exacting  Parliament  could  not 
expect  a  reversal  of  tradition  from  Dr.  Bridges.  The  last  poet 
laureate  who  produced  anything  even  approaching  a  master- 
piece was  Tennyson.  The  last  great  piece  of  verse  that  has 
been  produced  by  a  British  poet  was  Kipling's  'Becessionai,' 
which  was  published  in  the  editorial  columns  of  the  London 
Times  after  the  great  pageant  of  the  coronation  of  Edward  VI 1. 

"But  Kipling  is  not  a  laureate.  He  is  just  a  common  or 
garden  poet,  who  wrote  what  he  felt — and  happened  to  feel 
it  at  the  right  moment  in  that  instance.  As  to  the  successors 
of  Tennyson,  including  the  silent  Dr.  Bridges,  the  less  said  the 
better. 

"The  realization  of  that  fact  is,  perhaps,  the  explanation  For 
the  muteness  of  Dr.  Bridges's  official  muse — Parliament  or  no 
Parliament,  victory  or  no  victory. 

"For  his  wise  decision  to  refrain  from  smiting  his  bloomin' 
lyre  of  mediocrity,  Parliament  gives  him,  not  censure,  but  a 
vote  of  thanks." 

The  New  York  Globe  sees  "a  real  impertinence"  in  (he  as- 
sumption that  poetry  can  be  yoked  to  an  institution,  democratic 
or  imperial,  and  called   to  pull  in  a  given  direction."      No 

"The  thing  is  impossible.  Poetry  is  not  poetry  when  tamed, 
but  a  restatement  of  accepted  theories.  And  when  it  is  real. 
as  once  in  a  hundred  years  if  is,  no  money  will  pay  for  it.  no 
man  or  institution  can  hold  it  in  check.  It  strikes  like  lightning, 
to  destroy  and  illumine.  We  need  a  blinding  flash  nowadays  to 
reveal  where  we  are  and  tell  us  where  we  want  to  go.  We  have 
science  at  hand  capable  of  realizing  all  our  dreams  for  us,  but 
we  are  without  a  clear  vision  of  what  we  want  to  do.  Decidedly 
if  we  could  get  vision  at  the  price  of  a  hogshead  of  Canary  or  a 
butt  of  Malmsey  there  would  be  no  excuse  for  hesitation.      We 

could  repeal  prohibition  without  a  qualm.     But  a  prophet  is 

not   to  be  had  for  a  price,  nor  a  poet  for  any  sort  of  marketable 
produce." 
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A   GERMAN   INTERPRETER   OF   JAZZ 

MANY  HAVE  BEEN  THE  STRUGGLES  to  interpret 
jazz.     It  look  a  world-war  and  one  of  the  adroit  in- 
terpreters of  tint  German  cause  to  produce  its  master- 
explainer.     George  Barthelme,  who  will  be  remembered  Tor  his 

fanciful  representations  of  America's  position  alter  this  country 
entered  the  war,  now  regales  his  readers  in  the  Kdlnische  Zeitung 
with  an  account  of  jazz.  He  begins  by  speaking  of  the  obsequies 
of  Lieut.  James  Reeso  Europe,  the  band-leader  of  the  New  York 
negro  regiment,  as  "a  funeral  of  the  first  class."  But,  he  says, 
"it  was  not  the  lieutenant,  nor  the  band-leader,  nor  the  negro, 
nor  the  hell-tighter,  nor  the  victim  of  a  murder  to  whom  New 
York  paid  honors.  In  place  of  the  murdered-nogro-bandmaster- 
lieii  tenant,  New  York  paid  honor  to  the  great  jazz-master. 
.lust  as  Milwaukee  was  celebrated  because  of  a  certain  kind  of 
beer,  so  Jim  had  made  jazz  renowned,  or  jazz  had  done  the  same 
for  Jim." 

Having  whetted  the  German  appetite  by  alliteration,  Mr. 
Barthelme  enlightens  his  mystified  countrymen,  "since  no  dic- 
tionary in  foreign  tongue  can  accomplish"  this.  There  is  irony 
not  too  subtle  in  it  all.     To  the  eager  inquirer  he  enjoins  this: 

"Thou  must  go  to  the  very  foundation-source  of  the  ultra- 
modern German  culture,  where  they  brew  American  drinks  and 
dance  the  two-step  and  the  fox-trot,  the  tango  and  the  bunny- 
hug.  There  alone  canst  thou  experience  what  jazz  signifies. 
For  Berlin  marches  here  and  yonder  at  the  very  pitch  of  Kultur 
which  has  been  drawn  from  oversea.  Shouldst  thou  not,  how- 
ever, afford  the  needed  change  in  order  to  pay  for  a  course  in 
jazz,  let  thyself  be  satisfied  with  a  little  picture  in  words.  Thou 
art,  at  any  rate,  accustomed  to  'substitutes.'  Still  thou  must 
know  what  jazz  is,  since  jazz  of  itself  makes  talk.  Therefore, 
listen: 

' '  Jazz  is  a  philosophy  of  the  world,  and  therefore  to  be  taken 
seriously.  Jazz  is  the  expression  of  a  Kultur  epoch,  the  result- 
crowned  circle  of  psychical  primitive  movements  seeking  for  a 
redeeming  form,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to 
music.  The  other  muses  always  follow  after  music.  Some 
might,  indeed,  suppose  that  this  muse  had  her  jazz  age  behind 
her.  However,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  that.  Jazz  is,  there- 
fore, a  musical  revelation,  a  religion,  a  philosophy  of  the  world, 
just  like  expressionism  and  impressionism.  These,  however, 
are  mere  bits  of  things;  jazzism  is  the  whole  business.  It  is  the 
higher  unity;  the  Hegelian  synthesis,  however,  lies  at  the  very 
end  in  the  denial  of  every  other  synthesis.  It's  not  a  putting 
together,  it's  a  tearing  apart.  It's  not  a  solution,  it's  resolu- 
tion. It's  simply  analysis  gone  mad.  In  jazzism  you  get  care- 
less of  law — anarchy.  Jazzism  is  amorphous  music.  It  is  the 
denial  of  all  musical  syntax  and  style,  probably  also  of  musical 
orthography,  which  you  can't  find  in  jazzism  at  all.  It  is  a 
subversion  of  all  measures  of  sound  and  time.  It  is  anti,  anti, 
anti — anti-Wagner,  anti-Strauss,  anti-Reger,  anti-Debussy.  It 
is  also  musical  Bolshevism. 

"Perhaps  thou  thinkest,  dear  contemporary,  that  I  have  just 
been  reading  the  last  speech  of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  and  that 
from  that  I  am  constructing  a  picture  of  American  jazz.  Re- 
assure yourself,  most  honored  one.  In  the  first  place,  I  can't 
read  Italian,  and  in  the  second  place,  I  don't  need  to  because  I 
have  experienced  jazz  in  my  own  person.  I  have  been  jazzed, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  New  York,  and  two  years  before  the  May 
speech  of  Gabriele.     Listen! 

"Scene:  A  great  saloon  on  the  Hudson.  Much  marble, 
much  porphyry,  much  onyx,  and  very  likely  also  a  good  deal  of 
stucco.  Add  to  this,  gold  and  glass,  and  art — oh,  lots  of  it — old 
art,  oldest  art,  and  oldest  art  of  all — of  course,  really  imported, 
and  naturally,  for  such  a  palace  of  art,  it  is  expressly  created  by 
true  Assyrians,  fellahs,  and  Etruscans  from  Hicksvillage  and 
brick-towns  located  on  the  mosquito  meadows  of  Hackensack, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Hudson 

"Suddenly  thou  startest  to  full  consciousness  —  as  if  some 
one  had  read  thee  the  Peace  Treaty!  The  whole  orchestra  seems 
to  have  become  bughouse,  to  have  exchanged  instruments.  Of 
wood  and  brass  and  strings,  only  the  raw  stuff  remains;  what 
previously  was  rich  with  tune  is  as  tho  it  never  had  been.  Primi- 
tive sounds  crack  the  air  like  a  folks-concert  in  a  Kafir  kraal 
■ — but  primitive  sounds  lifted  with  devilish  art  to  impossible 
intensity.  It  is  music  with  steam-power,  music  in  thunder*- 
slorm  tempo.     Such   a  prestissimo   thou   never   didst   conceive! 


But  soon  thou  beginnest  to  gel  on  track  or  the  measure.  As  a 
cultured  frequenter  of  the  concert-hal]  previously  bast  thou 
shunned  annoyance  of  neighbor  by  marking  time  with  feel  or 
head.  1 1  ere,  however,  count  thou  must ,  since  i  he  thing  impinges 
on  every  nerve-end  and  yet  thou  art  ever  more  uncertain  what 
the  actual  measure  is.      Thy  musical  sense  of  direction  continues 

unsatisfied,  thou  art  increasingly  bewildered,  thy  musical  compass 

is  completely  astray.  Through  this  jungle  of  sound,  no  path 
leads.      Thou  canst,  see  only  that     the    'rhythm'    is    Tree'      like 

vera   libre!     It  might  l>e  five-fourth  time,  or  seven-eighth,  or 

eleven-twelfth,  or  (perhaps)  all  of  these  at  once." 

Mr.  Barthelme  imagines  painful  revolt  in  the  hearers'  mind, 
doubtless    following    in    retrospect     his    own    mental    processes. 


THE  MANHATTAN, 

Where  Hammerstein  changed   the  trend  of  operatic  history  by  his 
season  of  modern  French  works. 


"This  is  primordial,  primitive,"  and  his  "self-respect"  bids  him 
not  ask  about  it  lest  he  "be  deemed  a  moss-back,  a  back  num- 
ber." Then  the  philosophizing  instinct  of  the  true  Teutonic 
comes  to  his  rescue: 

'"That  melody,'  think  I,  'it  suggests  Mozart.'  Why!  Wag- 
ner first  in  'Lohengrin'  engineered  a  throw-back.  Since  then,  it 
is  quite  all  right  and  good  form  to  throw  form  to  the  wind.  .  .  . 
Music  to-day  is  a  democratic  art,  and  in  a  democracy  every 
one's  equal  to  every  other — free  road  for  the  incompetent,  even  if 
he  plays  the  bass-viol.  There  was  only  one  requirement  for,  the 
hour — you  must  play  in  the  same  key  as  your  neighbor.  That's 
'harmony.'  But — that  is  not  thoroughly  democratic.  So  jazz 
does  away  with  such  elements  of  an  outworn  past,  and  let's  each 
one  play  his  own  key.  Consequently,  harmony  is  as  superfluous 
as  rhythm  and  melody.  And  so  jazz  is  the  logical  development 
and  completion  of  an  idea  that  is  called  to  introduce  a  new  and 
better  age!  It's  the  last  word  in  Kultur.  There's  nothing 
higher,  nothing  beyond!  Yes,  but — perhaps  the  whole  idea  of 
evolution  is  turned  about,  and  suddenly  stagnation,  torpidity, 
the  ice-age!     Or  finally  recurrence  to  the  old  order 

"  If  it  ever  comes  to  the  point  when  our  future  salvation  de- 
pends on  work,  a  course  in  jazz  must  be  taken.  So!  Jazz  is  no 
amusement.  Jazz  is  work.  Therefore  jazz  is  mankind's  redemp- 
tion.    Before  salvation  come  conviction  and  confession 

"Pfitt,  pfatt!  " 


A   BISHOP'S   CHALLENGE   TO   HIS   CHURCH 


A  BOMBSHELL  thrown  into  the  House  of  Bishops  is  the 
way  The  Episcopal  Recorder  (Philadelphia)  speaks  of  the 
L  action  of  Bishop  Frederick  Joseph  Kinsman,  of  the  Dio- 
cese of  Delaware,  in  "resigning  his  high  office  and  requesting  to 
be  deposed."  The  Bishop's  action  is  confessedly  taken  in  an 
effort  to  save  his  faith. 
Described  by  this  church 
paper  as  "a  sacerdotal- 
ist  and  aconsistentone," 
he  writes  to  the  presid- 
ing bishop  of  his  church, 
pointing  out  how  wide 
apart  his  personal  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  the 
creeds  and  the  sacra- 
ments is  from  the  domi- 
nant position  of  his 
church.  Perhaps  there 
is  an  implication  that  it 
is  the  church  which  has 
grown  away  from  the 
old  standards  to  which 
the  Bishop  still  adheres. 
"Is  the  Creed  worth 
defending?"  he  asks. 
"Are  the  sacraments 
divine  mysteries?  Is 
Holy  Orders  a  sacra- 
ment? I  believe  the 
only  answer  the  church 
should  make  to  all  these 
questions  to  be  a  prompt 
and  emphatic  '  Yes ' ;  yet 
I  have  come  to  believe 
our  communion  by  its 
non-committal  attitude 
virtually  answers  'No.'" 
I  d  his  letter  the  Bishop 
notes  an  example  in  the 
first  of  his  categories: 

"The  Episcopal 
Church  accepts  without 
question  the  doctrine  of 
the  Virgin  Birth  of  our 
Lord  as  recorded  in  St. 
Luke's  Gospel.  The 
clergy,  bound  by  oath 
'with  all  faithful  dili- 
gence to  banish  and 
drive  away  from  the 
Church      all     erroneous 

and    Strang*;   doctrine,' 
are  theoretically  bound 

to  combat  denials  of  the  Virgin  Birtli  in  as  resolute  and  busi- 
nesslike a  way  as  the  Bishop  of   Ohio  did  thirty  years  ago.      But 

is  this  now  possible?  1  >enials  of  this  doctrine  have  become  oom- 
mon-c.j.,  among  eminent  divines  in  the  English  universities 
and  in  the  larger  American  dioceses.  Even  in  some  cases 
formally  brought  to  the  attention  of  bishops,  there  has  been  no 
public  condemnation.  In  refusing  to  notice  them,  ecclesiasti- 
cal rulers  have  represented  a  very  general  impatience  with 
doctrinal  discussions,  an  abhorrence  of  heresy-trials,  and  B 
disparagement  of  theological  truth.  No  one  bishop  can  set  up 
for  his  diocese  a  standard  notably  at  variance  with  that  of  the 


A    KISHOI'  WHO   WISHES  TO   BE    DEPOSED. 

Having  found  Mio  Episcopal  Church  too  free  in  its  interpretation  of  "orders 
Bishop  Frederick  .1.  Kinsman  resigns. 


Church  at  large,  nor  try  to  banish  as  'erroneous'  from  his  own 
territory  what  is  notoriously  not  'strange'  elsewhere.  In  con- 
niving at  doctrinal  laxity,  he  fails  to  vindicate  the  Church's 
theoretical  position;  but  he  usually  represents  the  tone  and 
temper  of  his  people  due  to  the  habitual  restiveness  at  the 
supernatural  prevalent  everywhere  in  Protestantism.  After- 
long  struggle  against  the 
conviction,  I  have  been 
forced  to  admit  that  this 
toleration  of  doctrinal 
laxity  seems  to  me 
to  indicate  that  the 
Church's  discipline  fails 
to  express  and  defend 
its  doctrine,  and  creates 
an  insuperable  difficulty 
for  those  who  believe 
in  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  his- 
toric doctrine  of  the 
Incarnation." 

He  charges  a  breadth 
of  tolerance  in  the 
Episcopal  Church  re- 
garding belief  in  the 
sacraments,  so  that  its 
"official  position  must 
be  gaged  not  by  the 
most  it  allows,  but  %by 
the  least  it  insists  on." 
Declaring  that  he  at- 
taches the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  doc- 
trines of  baptismal  re- 
generation, of  the  Real 
Presence  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist,  of  the  eucha- 
ristic  sacrifice,  of  the 
sacramental  character 
of  confirmation  and 
penance,  he  adds: 

"All  these  doctrines 
the  Church  tolerates; 
but,  so  long  as  equal 
toleration  is  given  to 
others  of  a  different  or 
even  neutralizing  sort,  it 
does  not  definitely  teach 
them.  To  tolerate  every- 
thingis  to  teach  nothing. 
Hence  tho  individuals 
among  us  may  urge  the 
importance  of  these  def- 
inite beliefs,  they  can 
not  claim  the  full  au- 
thoritative   backing    of 

thai  portion  of  the  Church  to  which  they  profess  allegiance." 

The  "immediate  occasion"  of  the  Bishop's  resignation,  so  he 
avers,  is  his  "change  of  view  concerning  Anglican  ordinations." 
about,  which  he  admits  that  the  defenders  of  the  position  that 
Anglican  orders  "have  no  special  theory  attached"  such  as 
that  "in  ordination  .  .  .  the  Church  confers  no  sacrament  iho 
some  of  the  clergy  think  so,"  have  the  best  of  the  argument. 
Whereupon  he  comments: 

"To  my  mind,  orders  to  which  'no  special  theory  is  attached' 
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are  orders  lo  which  no  special  importance  is  attached.    Orders 

of  this  description  do  have  the  theory  attached   that  no  special 

theory  is  necessary,  which  excludes  the  sacramental  view.  To 
the  orders  of  the  Catholic  Church  the  theory  is  always  attached, 
or,  rather,  in  them  the  principle  is  inherent,  that  orders  is  a 
sacrament,  perpetuating  the  Apostolale  instituted  by  our  Lord. 
If  the  'no  special  theory'  he  the  more  correct  one,  Anglican 
orders  are  proven  dubious,  if  not-  invalid  through  defect  of  in- 
tention. If  so,  1  for  one  can  not  perpetuate  them;  nor  can  I 
hold  thorn. 

"'Doubtfulness  about  the  character  of  orders  and  the  assump- 
tion that  special  forms  in  ordination  are  non-essential  seem  to 
underlie  many  prevailing  schemes  for  promoting  unity.  Too 
often  we  are  contont  with  names  without  regard  to  the  things 
they  signify,  giving  the  titles  'bishop'  and  'priest'  without  clear 
apprehension  of  the  offices  they  represent;  laying  groat  stress 
on  'Holy  Communion'  without  full  apprehension  of  what  the 
central  Christian  rite  really  is;  urging  the  use  of  the  ancient 
creeds,  yet  letting  it  bo  understood  that  those  who  wish  may 
say  'Conceived  by  tho  Holy  Ghost,  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,' 
meaning  thereby  that  Jesus  was  ono  of  the  sons  of  Joseph." 

The  Recorder  "gathers"  that  it  is  "Dr.  Kinsman's  purpose  to 
retire  from  the  ministry,"  and  notes  that  while  this  action  in  a 
bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  "is  an  unusual  thing,  the  reasons 
given  by  Dr.  Kinsman  for  so  doing  arc- oven  more  unusual." 
Tlie  event,  it  sees,  has  this  bearing  ou  a  much  larger  question: 

"With  matters  that  concern  other  churches  within  their  own 
borders  we  have,  of  course,  little  if  anything  to  do,  and  we  should 
not  concern  ourselves  oven  with  this  matter  wero  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  is  constantly  urging 
upon  the  Christian  world  the  duty  and  privilege  of  reunion, 
without,  apparently,  seeing  her  way  to  clearly  state  her  own 
doctrinal  position  concerning  the  eternal  verities,  and  refusing 
to  state  her  position  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  'Historic  Episco- 
pate,' which  she  constantly  urges  us  to  accept. 

"Dr.  Kinsman  is  a  sacerdotalist,  and  a  consistent  one.  We 
differ  radically  from  his  position,  but  accord  him  the  right  of 
perfect  liberty  of  mind  and  conscience,  and  respect  his  honest 
convictions.  Personally,  we  believe  he  represents  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  Church  he  is  leaving,  and  that  if  its  bishops  and 
clergy  would  tell  the  whole  truth  in  a  formal  manner,  they 
would  say  so.  Seeing  they  call  so  loudly  for  reunion,  we  feel 
that  tho  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  owes  some  such  statement 
to  the  Christian  Churches  whom  they  arc  constantly  addressing 
in  this  matter." 

The  Living  Church,  touching  the  same  point,  declares  that 
"if  Bishop  Kinsman's  duty  rightly  calls  him  out  of  the  com- 
munion of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it  should  call  also  all  who  hold 
to  the  catholicity  of  the  Church;  and  if  it  does  not  rightly  call 
these  others,  it  can  not  rightly  call  him."  Upon  which  The 
Recorder  adds: 

"This  is  'rightly'  put,  but  there  is  another  call  just  now  more 
urgent:  that  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  should  clearly 
state  its  position  in  these  matters.  The  day  for  'trimming' 
passed  when  it  issued  its  call  for  reunion.". 

In  a  letter  to  The  Living  Church,  Stanley  Carnaghan  Hughes 
objects  that  Bishop  Kinsman's  reasoning  that  "where  in  any 
Church  men  of  two  views  are  included,  the  lower  of  the  two 
views  becomes  virtually  the  mind  of  the  Church,"  would  land  the 
Church  in  disruption: 

"Apply  the  canon  of  Bishop  Kinsman  to  tho  inspiration  of 
Holy  Scripture.  One  man  holds  to  verbal  inspiration.  He  finds 
that  another  man  who  holds  a  lower  view  of  inspiration  is  or- 
dained to  the  ministry;  many  such  men  are  ordained.  He  must 
conclude,  therefore,  that  the  Church  has  virtually  denied  his 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  and  withdraw  from  the  ministry 
of  such  a  Church. 

"Were  the  members  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world  to 
permit  themselves  to  entertain  so  narrow  a  view  of  grace  and 
truth  and  to  act  upon  it,  the  Church  must  immediately  be  split 
up,  along  various  lines  of  cleavage,  into  a  great  number  of  strata; 
and  all  hope  of  attaining  the  unity  for  which  our  Savior  prayed 
abandoned  altogether. 

"Let  us  rather  believe  that  tho  grace  of  God,  like  the  fruits  of 
the  field,  may  nourish  and  sustain  many  who  are  ignorant  of  the 
divino  methods  of  alimentation;  and  possess  our  souls  in 
patience." 


A  REARMING  OF  THE  CHURCH 

TIIK  PROBLEMS  OK  HUMANITY  soon,  to  have  out- 
grown its  wits,  says  oik  of  the  great  religious  leaders  of 
England.     The  "world-problems  with  which  we  have  all 

grown  familiar  of  late  are  so  immolate  in  their  sweep  and  so 
complex   in   their  elements   that   the   bare  statement  of   them   is 

enough  to  reduce  the  boldest  mind  to  despair."  "Had  we  noth- 
ing but  the  widsoin  of  this  world  to  guide  us,  as  it  comes  through 
the  reasonings  of  philosophers,  and  the  doctrines  of  economists, 
and  the  speeches  of  statesmen,  and  the  literature  of  reform," 
says  the  Rov.  Dr.  L.  P.Jacks,  editor  of  The  Hibbert  Journal,  in 
an  address  reported  in  J'ul>/ir  Opinion  (London),  "then  tho 
difficulty  of  it  all  would  be  overwhelming,  and  if  might  well 
soom  that  the  great  interests  of  mankind  would  remain  forever 
the  plaything  of  capricious  forces,  uncontrolled  and  uncontrol- 
lable by  the  wits  of  man."      Knvisaging  the  sphinxlike  present    - 

"But  there  is  another  wisdom  far  removed  from  all  this,  the 
wisdom  of  Nature  iti  her  calmest,  arid  holiest  moods,  the  wisdom 
of  the  loyal  heart,  the  flame  of  love  that  glows  in  simple  souls; 
and  it,  is  precisely  when  we  come  to  the  great  world-problems, 
with  their  immense  onfanglemc  nts,  that  we  are  thrown  back  on 
those  elemental  forces  and  find  in  them  the  clue  to  our  problems 
and  the  business  of  our  lives. 

"There,  as  I  conceive  it,  lies  the  vocation  of  the  Church;  to 
bring  men  back  to  the  great  simplicities;  to  make  common 
cause  with  the  mother  truths;  to  reinstate  them  as  the  guiding 
motives  of  human  life. 

"Civilization  has  become  an  immense  entanglement,  a  great 
Gordian  knot,  in  which  ten  thousand  conflicting  interests  have 
got  themselves  tied  up  into  a  complication  which  the  fingers  of 
human  wisdom  can  not  unravel.  We  aro  all  living  a  deeply  en- 
tangk  d  life,  and  1  believe  a  moment  is  coming  when  the  sense  of 
entanglement  will  throw  us  back  on  tho  great  simplicities  and 
on  the  mother  truths,  and  we  shall  find  salvation  in  them  and 
in  them  alone.  I  see  no  hope  for  these  things  save  in  that 
sword  of  tho  spirit  which  is  the  word  of  God.  There  is  a  knot 
to  be  cut  through;  and  an  elemental  forco  is  demanded  to  deal  tho 
sundering  stroke. 

"'I  saw,'  says  tho  writer  of  tho  Apocalypse,  '1  saw  in  the 
midst  one  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  and  a'sharp  two-edged  sword 
went  forth  out  of  his  mouth.'  It  was  to  be  used  for  cutting  the 
knot;  no  lethal  weapon  to  bo  stained  with  human  blood,  but 
the  breaker-through  of  the  groat  entanglement,  which  should 
flash  over  the  world  in  that  great  day  when  the  Church  of  God, 
abandoning  her  sectional  ambitions,  and  cutting  clear  from  all 
involutions  with  human  policy,  should  become,  as  Christ  meant 
her  to  bo,  the  homo  and  sanctuary  of  every  loving  and  loyal  heart. 

"  1  do  not  know  how  any  man  can  look  upon  the  world  in  which 
we  are  now  living  without  instantly  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  stands  in  need  of  some  masterful  saving  power.  It  is  a 
rescue  that  is  neodocl,  rather  than  a  mere  reform.  There  has 
been  a  shipwreck,  a  catastrophe;  things  have  got  out  of  hand; 
and  there  is  a  state  of  horrible  confusion 

"We  see  men  and  Churches  arming  themselves  with  catch- 
words instead  of  flaming  swords;  we  see  them  resorting  to  sterile 
formulas,  and  playing  with  great  abstractions,  which  turn  to  dust 
and  ashes  when  they  are  confronted  with  these  tremendous  things. 
Where  is  the  power  that  can  deal  with  them?  Where  is  the 
faith  that  can  overcome  thorn?  What  is  it  that  can  reconcile 
these  fell  antagonisms?  What  it  is  that  can  bring  this  tragedy 
to  a  triumphant  conclusion?  What  is  it  that  can  break  the  power 
of  sin?  What  is  it  that  can  liberate  us  from  these  entangle- 
ments? WThat  is  it  that  can  breathe  the  hope  of  immortality  into 
a  world  wherd  death  hath  dominion  over  everything  that  draws 
the  breath  of  life?" 

To  face  these  great  enigmas,  Dr.  Jacks  continues,  "with  a 
sense  of  what  they  moan,  of  what  they  involve  for  those  who 
would  answer  them,  is  itself  a  religious  experience  of  no  mean 
value."     For — 

"The\  show  us  tho  realms  avo  have  to  subdue.  They  give  us 
the  measure  of  our  vocation.  They  remind  us  how  high  our 
calling  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  They  bring  us  back  to  the  sense  of 
proportion.  They  reveal  what  is  essential  and  they  push  what 
is  irrelevant  on  one  side.  They  drive  out  the  spirit  which  be- 
littles our  common  work,  and  carry  us  beyond  all  the  differences 
which  divide  a  man  from  his  brother. 

"Confronted  with  sin,  suffering,  and  death,  and  conscious  all 
alike  of  our  need  of  that  power  of  God  which  shall  make  us  equal 
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to  them,  what  matter  those  little  controversies  on  which  we  have 
frittered  away  so  much  of  the  energy  that  was  needed  for  greater 
tilings.     Have  they  helped  us?    Have  they  led  to  anything?  .... 

"We  are  froe  men.  and  because  of  our  freedom  there  has 
been  among  us  a  strong  growth  of  individuality,^varied  in  type, 
resolute  in  expression.  A  good  thing;  one  of  the  best  things; 
but  always  provided  that  beneath  these  strong  individualities 
and  penetrating  to  the  eore  of  every  one  of  them  all  we  have 
the  great  correctives  of  loyalty  and  love.  Of  these  we  can  never 
have  enough.  Let  our  individualities  grow  to  the  uttermost; 
let  them  be  as  varied  as  Nature  makes  the  treos  of  the  forest 
and  flowers  of  the  field;  this  one  strong  as  the  oak,  that  one 
fragrant  as  the  rose;  and  then,  when  they  are  fully  grown,  let 
each  of  these  strong  individuals  elasp  the  hand  of  the  next —  and 
say  to  him  in  all  the  fulness  of  his  strength:  'The  Lord  do  so  to 
me  and  more  also  if  aught  save  death  shall  part  between  thee 
and  me.'  When  that  happens,  but  not  till  then,  we  can  claim 
that  our  individualities  are  fully  grown. 

"  1  am  free  to  confess  to  you  that  I  have  lost  my  faith  in  many 
of  the  devices  that  have  been  recommended  and  pursued  for 
arming  Churches  with  the  power  of  God.  It  bloweth  where  it 
listeth.  It  catches  men  unawares,  when  they  are  attending  to 
something  else.  It  bursts  out  suddenly,  as  the  angels'  songs 
burst  upon  the  shepherds  when  they  were  keeping  their  flocks  by 
night.  Believing  that,  my  faith  has  waned  in  all  foundations 
that  rest  on  the  mere  artifice  of  the  human  mind. 

"At  the  same  time  I  have  discerned  in  myself,  and  in  others 
whom  I  most  honor  in  this  world,  a  growing  sense  of  the  ever- 
lasting value  of  the  personal  relationships  and  of  the  deep 
veracities  of  Nature  on  which  they  are  based. 

"  I  have  come  to  think,  as  perhaps  you  have,  too,  that  one 
man  who  is  beloved  counts  far  more  as  a  builder  of  God's  King- 
dom than  a  thousand  who  are  acclaimed  and  voted  for  and  lifted 
high  on  the  tottering  pinnacles  of  fame.  It  is  in  the  groups,  and 
they  are  often  small  groups,  where  loyalty  is  a  living  force,  where 
love  is  something  more  than  an  empty  profession,  that  I  have 
learned  to  look  for  the  hiding-places  of  the  power  of  God.  Here 
it  is  that  power  is  generated." 


WHEN   TO   STOP   HATING   GERMANS 

WAR -MORALITY  is  morality  touched  by  emotion, 
says  a  writer  in  The  New  Statesman  (London),  exhibiting 
a  totich  of  Matthew  Arnold.  He  is  descanting  on  the 
virtues  of  hating  the  Germans  while  the  Avar  was  on,  and  the 
difficulty,  not  to  say  irksomeness,  of  going  on  hating  now  that  the 
war  is  over.  He  wonders  how  we  are  going  on  to  cheri.-'h  this 
emotion  "now  that  peace  has  brought  us  relaxation."  The 
same  problem  is  taken  up  by  a  number  of  our  own  papers  which 
are  optimistic  enough  to  believe  that  one  day  the  Senate  will 
allow  us  a  state  of  peace  with  Germany.  Since  the  British  are 
always  actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  they  are  naturally  anxious 
concerning  their  present  duty  in  the  matter  of  hating  the  Ger- 
mans. ( Ynies,  says  the  writer,  declare  it  to  be  "an  easy  thing"; 
but  he  avers  that  "the  history  of  the  war  refutes  them." 

"The  war  neither  began  nor  ended  in  hatred.  In  the  course 
of  it,  British  and  German  soldiers  even  spent  a  merry  Christmas 
together  till  the  authorities  gave  strict  orders  that  such  a  thing 
must  never  happen  again.  Man  is  a  social  animal,  with  an  in- 
stinct to  fraternize  with  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
He  enjoys,  besides,  a  great  variety  of  moods — sentimental,  crit- 
ical, hostile,  pitiful,  vindictive,  tolerant,  cruel,  kind.  His  hatreds 
last  no  longer  than  his  grand  passions.  He  does  not  like  to  live 
at  such  high  tension.  He  leaves  such  exhausting  emotions  to 
the  heroes  of  tragedies.  All  he  himself  asks  is  a  little  com- 
fort, a  little  friendly  conversation,  and  to  be  allowed  to  live  at 
pence. 

"Everybody  enjoys  an  occasional  outburst  of  hatred.  To-day 
one  may  hate  one's  grocer;   to-morrow,  it  will  be  the  cook;   the 

day  after,  it  will  lie  the  young  man  who  jostles  one  getting  on 
to  the  bus.  Life  finds  room  for  a  good  many  little  hatreds  of 
this  kind.  They  last  hardly  longer  than  a-  cigaret  or  a  senti- 
mental song,  and  their  effect  is  no  more  serious.  Suppose,  how- 
ever, the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  or  some  other  moralist  were 

to  call  on  you  ami  assure  you  that  il  was  your  duty  to  go  on 
hating  the  cook  for  ever  and  ever  that  you  must  hate  her  sil- 
ling and  hate  her  standing,  hate  her  by  night  and  hale  her  by 
day,  hate  her  in  thy  kitchen  and  hale  her  in  the  street,  hate  her 


at  breakfast,  lunch,  and  supper,  hate  her  living  and  hate  her 
dead — you  would  feel  that  he  had  let  you  in  for  the  most  terrible 
punishment.  To  have  to  hate  the  same  person  all  the  time  is 
to  have  an  eagle  devouring  your  liver  while  you  are  still  alive. 
Hatred  is  tolerable  only  if  it  can  find  a  constant  variety  of  objects. 
Otherwise,  it  becomes  a  monomania,  a  fixt  idea.  There  could 
be  no  sterner  discipline  for  the  human  spirit  than  its  subjection 
to  such  a  monomania." 

This  newer  kind  of  statesman  risks  the  charge  of  levity  in 
pressing  even  further  a  point  that  was  often  uppermost  during 
the  war  in  the  case  of  those  who  saw  nothing  but  folly  in  wishing 
to  kill  a  man  to  whom  they  had  never  been  introduced.  "How 
much  more  difficult  to  go  on  hating  a' whole  people  whom  you 
practically  do  not  know! "  The  writer  finds  one  Herculean  spirit, 
however: 

"Satan,  in  'Paradise  Lost,'  is  the  only  example  of  immortal 
hate  without  compromise  that  one  can  remember,  and  we  can 
not  all  be  Satans.  Our  good  humor  betrays  us,  or  our  common 
sense,  or  some  other  of  the  drab  regiment  of  the  virtues.  We 
met  a  British  soldier  the  other  day  buying  chocolate  and  coffee- 
beans  to  take  out  to  the  Germans  in  whose  house  he  is  billeted 
in  Cologne.  Most  of  us  are  like  that.  We  put  pleasure  before 
duty,  and  we  abandon  the  loftiest  purpose  in  order  to  perform 
some  childish  act  of  kindness.  If  our  Cabinet  Ministers  were 
not  made  of  sterner  stuff,  we  should  probably  by  this  time  be 
allowing  German  women  and  children  to  be  fed.  The  thought 
of  a  child  holding  out  its  thin  arms  and  Availing  in  its  hunger, 
so  far  from  causing  us  pleasure,  almost  causes  us  a  stab  at  the 
heart.  What  recreants  AAre  are — flabby  recreants!  We  are  no 
good  at  hating. 

"None  the  less,  duty  must  be  done  eAren  if  it  is  at  the  cost  of 
our  finer  feelings.  It  must  be  done,  even  if  it  is  at  the  cost, 
of  our  pockets.  And  we  can  not  expect  to  go  on  hating  the 
Germans  without  our  pockets  suffering.  ObAdously,  we  can  not 
trade  with  people  we  deeply  loathe,  and  so  Ave  are  bound  to  lose 
one  of  the  great  markets  of  the  world  to  those  less  morally  ad- 
A'anced  nations  who  are  willing  to  traffic  with  Germans.  Our 
loss  will,  fortunately,  be  France's  and  America's  gain.  We  have 
no  wish  to  criticize  friendly  nations,  but  we  are  afraid  it  must 
be  admitted  that  in  eArery  country  except  our  own  the  passion 
of  self-interest  is  stronger  than  the  passion  of  hate.  What  other 
nation  besides  our  own  will  willingly  impoverish  itself  for  the 
sake  of  an  abstract  principle?" 

Papers  like  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  and  the  Springfield  Republican 
bid  us  lay  aside  our  wrath.  The  British  editor  Avho  recommends 
his  fellow  editors  to  stop  writing  of  "Huns"  and  Bochcs  does 
so  on  the  score  of  politeness,  and  The  Eagle  insists  "Ave  can  allow 
no  one  to  exceed  us  in  politeness."  The  Republican  finds  it 
time  to  begin  culti Abating  good  will: 

"Now  that  the  war  has  been  AAron,  the  prime  need  is  to  get 
rid  as  quickly  as  possible  of  the  war-spirit.  We  shall  not  ha"'  e 
a  happy  or  a  tranquil  world  till  the  surplus  stock  of  hatred  has 
been  scrapped  along  with  the  reserves  of  T.  N  .T.  and  poison- 
gas.  In  Avar  hatred  has  no  doubt  a  function,  but  e\en  in  war- 
time it  is  a  terrible  corrosive,  and  if  not  carefully  eliminated 
Avhen  war  is  over  it  is  a  festering  poison.  It  tends,  moroover, 
to  spread.  EArerywhere  in  Europe  Ave  may  see  symptoms  of 
violence,  unreason,  acrimony,  and  suspicion  which  are  doing 
harm  and  which  can  not  be  cured  till  the  bitterness  inseparable 
from  a  great  war  subsides. 

"At  best  this  is  a  sIoav  process,  but  this  is  a  reason  the  more 
why  it  should  begin  at  once.  It  is  a  process  to  be  holped  on 
rather  than  retarded.  Fortunately  there  are  points  of  contact 
where  healing  will  be  rapid.  During  the  war  neutrals  were 
roughly  used  by  both  sides,  and  were  treated  with  some  con- 
tumely; il  can  now  be  seen  to  be  a  fortunate  thing  that  a  fow 
stales  were  able  to  remain  neutral — during  the  period  of  slow 
reconciliation,  their  services  will  be  of  value.  It  is  fortunate, 
too,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  belligerents  haA'e  but  a  limited 
stock  of  animosity.  In  some  oases  an  old  feud  has  been  erased 
by  the  destruction  of  one  party  to  it.  New  quarrels  in  plenty 
have  sprung  from  the  disruption  of  the  llapsburg  Dual  Mon- 
archy, bul  haired  for  Austria-Hungary  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
It  is  highly  probable,  also,   (hat    I  he  general   hatred   inspired   by 

the  Germany  of  William  II.  will  disappear  much  more  rapidly 
than  is  now  realized.  Most,  Americans  would  find  it  difficult 
long  to  retain  animosity  against  a  well-behaved  and  thoroughly 
democratic  Germany." 
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"Mine  is  the  proud  occupation 

Of  founding  this  stately  creation. 
Any  old  people  can  work  on  the  steeple 
But  mc  (or  the  solid  foundation! 


The 
Corner-Stone 

You  cannot  build  health  without  a  good  appetite  and 
good  digestion.  This  means  you  should  eat  good  soup 
every  day.     All  food  authorities  agree  on  this. 

The  trouble  with  many  people  is,  they  eat  too  much  of 
foods  which  the  system  does  not  require,  and  too  little 
of  what  it  really  needs.  They  are  over-fed  but  under 
nourished. 

Good  soup  nourishes.  You  realize  this  especially  with 

CampbelPs  Tomato  Soup 

It  strengthens   weak   digestion,   supplies  needed   body- 
building elements.      It  will  probably  make  you  want  less 
meat.     But  what   you   eat    will    be    easier   digested,    more 
nourishing.      And    it    is   as   easy   to   prepare  as 
making  a   cup   of  tea. 

Order  an  ample  supply  and  have  it  on  hand. 
Try  Campbell's  New  Vegetable-Beef  Soup 

It  combines  a  variety  of  choice  vegetables  with  selected  beef 
and  rich  invigorating  stock.     Almost  a  meal  in  itself. 

21  kinds     12%*  a  can 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


W 


PEACE  was  welcomed  by  the  nations 
of  the  world  in  many  and  various 
ways,  but  however  great  the  rejoicing 
over  victory  there  was  always  an  under- 
tone of  solemnity  in  the  popular  mood. 
This  graver  note  has  been  often  sounded 
by  poets  and  is  heard  most  recently  from 
New  Zealand,  in  a  sonnet  in  the  Auckland 
Weekly  Xews,  by  Arnold  Wall.  Editor- 
ially this  journal  recalls  to  us  that  the 
war  of  five  years,  all  but  one  month  by 
the  calendar  was,  in  fact,  in  "tears  and 
Mood  a  century,"  and  in  the  political 
development  of  mankind  "an  eternity." 
That  this  political  development  puts 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  victors  un- 
mistakable and  great  responsibilities,  ic 
voiced  in  the  following  lines: 

PEACE 

By  Arnold  Wall 

Not  with  the  conqueror's  trump  or  boastings  loud 

Come   we   this   day,    great   Lord,   before   Thy 
Throne, 

Nor  triumphing  as  by  our  strength  alone, 
Xor  of  our  victory  and  achievement  proud, 
But  with  bent  knees  and  head  submissive  bowed; 

Our  folly  and  our  small  desert  we  own. 

Our  grievous  fault  to  all  the  world  is  known, 
And  our  great  trespass  open  and  avowed. 

Yet  while  the  stinging  blood-reek  fouls  the  air, 
And  smolders  still  the  scarce-extinguished  brand, 

We,  on  behalf  of  all  the  nations  swear. 

We.  fast  allied,  before  Thy  Throne  who  stand, 

Thy  glorious  burden  to  accept  and  bear, 
And  lead  mankind  into  the  Promised  Land. 

England's  Thanksgiving  day  for  the 
commemoration  of  peace  through  victory 
was  celebrated  July  6.  In  memory  of 
those  who  gave  up  their  lives  in  the  Great 
War,  Owen  Seaman  contributes  to  Punch 
the  following  stanzas: 

IN  MEMORY  OF  THE  DEAD 

THANKSGIVING    DAY,   JULY  6 
By  Owen  Seaman 
On  this  memorial  day  of  Peace  fulfilled, 

When  lo  the  God  of  battles  praise  is  said 
For  warfare  done  and  the  long  clamor  stilled, 
Forget  not  then  t he  dead. 

It  was  for  such  a  day  as  this  they  died. 

The  prayer  in   which  they   spent    their  failing 
breath 
Asked  for  this  hour — for  England's  faith  and  pride 

Made  perfect   by  their  death. 
And  now  beneath  the  dust   of  shattered  walls, 

Par  olf  in  alien  fields  forlorn  and  bare. 
There  where  they  sleep  the  muted  echo  falls 
Of  joy  they  may  not  share. 

Hut.  could  its  rumor  sound  within  their  ears. 

This  joy  of  victory  won  at   what  a  cost. 
They  would  npt  have  it  less,  nor  touched  with  tears, 
For  all  that  we  have  lost. 

Vet   will  we  keep,   who  can  not  else  repay 

Tile  dearest   ^il'l   that   hove  has  power  to  give, 
For  them  the  flrsl   place  in  our  thoughts  to-da\ 
Our  dead,  through  whom  we  live, 

Our  duty  to  the  returning  soldier  is 
pointed  out  to  us  in  "Homecoming,"  by 
Will  Thompson,  in  Everybody's  Magazine. 

HOMECOMING 
By  Will  Thompson 

We  have  sent   the  deadlj   shrapnel. 
We  have  Hung  the  hand-grenade. 

We  have  been  at  Chateau-Thierry! 

In  deal  h's  volley  unafraid. 

We  have  hung  like  tireless  bulldogs 
On  (he  routed  German  Hanks, 

We  have  penetrated,  singing. 
In  the  vanguard  of  the  tanks. 


We  have  aimed  our  blow  for  freedom — 
Yonder  lie  our  strength  and  blood — 

We  have  crossed  the  fields  of  Flanders, 
Tasted  daily  fire  and  flood. 

Now  we're  coming  home  to  battle 
On  the  Golden  Field  of  Lifo, 

Find  us  places,  find  us  places — 
We  with  hearts  inured  to  strife! 

The  days  of  waiting  and  expectation, 
for  the  return  of  those  who  were  in  the 
service  are  pictured  briefly  and  feelingly 
in  Everybody's  Magazine  by  Grace  Hazard 
Conkling. 

HONORABLY  DISCHARGED 

By  Ghace  Hazard  Conkling 
Will  it  be  dusk  when  he  comes  home? 

The  thick  and  starry  fringe  of  night 
That  seeps  the  garden  shrubberies 

And  turns  the  flowers  white? 

Or  will  a  morning  bring  him  back? 

A  golden  noon,  an  afternoon? 
If  I  could  set  the  sun  ahead 

And  fool  the  plodding  moon! 

Another  poem  inspired  by  the  mood  of 
those  that  await  the  homeward  -  bound 
fighting  men  is  "Tidings,"  in  the  Sydney 
BuUetin,  the  lines  of  which  glow  brilliantly 
with  Australian  sunlight. 

TIDINGS 

By  G.  Ethel  Martyr 
I  think  it  surely  must  have  been  the  trees 
That  told  the  news  that  he  was  coming  home, 
For  I  had  whispered  it  but  yestereve 
Beneath  the  stars,  and  when  the  drowsy  breeze 
Stirred  in  the  branches  and  began  to  roam 
The  garden  through,  it  wakened,  I  believe, 
The  twittering  birds  to  sing  it,  till  the  bees 
Heard  it  and  hummed  it  to  each  dreamy  flower, 
So  that  they  oped  their  buds,  and  gave  their  scent, 
A  sweet  thank-offering.     So  when  I  went 
To  tell  the  sun,  at  morning's  earliest  hour, 
He  laughed  for  very  joy,  and  said  "I  know." 
And  such  a  flashing  look  of  light  he  gave 
That  all  the  trees  were  tinged  with  palest  gold. 
And  every  morning  he  will  greet  me  so, 
And  he  will  choose  some  somber  tree  and  wave 
His  magic  wand  above  it,  and  its  old 
Dull  robe  of  green  will  change;  its  leaves  will  glow 
With  light  imprisoned,  and  with  light  around, 
The  while  we  talk  together,  and  the  sun 
Will  say,  "Another  happy  day's  begun. 
For  yesterday,  his  good  ship,  eastward  bound, 
I  passed  as  I  went  westward,  and  the  sea 
Was  calm  and  all  was  well,  and  he  is  now 
A  whole  night  nearer  home."     And  all  the  while 
The  yellowing  light  will  touch  each  leafy  tree 
To  richer  hues,  until  the  mountain's  brow 
Shuts  out  the  broad  sun's  warm  and  kindly  smile, 
So,  when  my  lover  comes  at  last  to  me. 
There  will  be  gold  on  gold  above  his  head. 
And  gold  around;  the  trees  their  wealth  will  bring, 
\nd  offer  it  as  to  some  warrior  king, 
strewing  with  gold  the  very  path  he'll  tread. 

The  seeming  commonplace  of  the  British 
"shopkeeper"  type  behind  whose  mask 
breathes  a  romantic  and  poetic  soul 
inspires  a  poem  in  the  London  Evening 
Standard  celebrating  the  victory  march 
of  London's  troops. 

A   NATION  OF  SHOPKEEPERS 

By  K.  K.  R. 
A  khaki  river  (lowing  fast. 

Between  high  banks  of  folk  who  cheer — 
These  are  the  lads,  from  first  to  last, 

To  their  dear  city's  heart  most  dear; 

The  river  keeps   its  even   flow 

Without  a  falter,  swerve,  or  stop — 
Theee  are  the  lads,  not  long  ago, 

Who  went  to  France  "to  mind  the  shop." 


From  shop  and  bank,  from  desk  and  mill. 
From  warehouse,  studio,  school,  and  bus, 

They  fronted  death  with  eager  will 
To  keep  our  London  Town  for  us; 

They  did  not  ask  us,  "What  think  you?" 
Or  "Why  should  I  when  others  slack?" — 

It  seemed  the  decent  thing  to  do. 

To  shoulder  'ipe  and  haversack. 

• 

Beside  each  file  a  wraith  in  brown, 

A  wraith  with  calm  and  cheerful  face, 
Marches,  head  high,  through  London  Town, 

Conning  the  fond  familiar  place ; 
Dear  wraiths  in  brown,  as  you  pass  down 

Our  Strand,  we  hear  your  happy  sigh — 
"For  this  our  goodly  London  Town 

It  was  a  little  thing  to  die." 

As  in  the  case  of  Miss  Cavell,  so  in  the 
trial  and  execution  of  Captain  Fryatl. 
Germany's  barbarous  mockery  of  law 
and  the  common  justice  of  civilized  na- 
tions remain  an  unforgetable  stain  on 
her  dishonored  scroll  of  war.  Captain 
Fryatt's  remains  were  taken  from  Bel- 
gium and  buried  in  England  with  all  the 
solemn  ceremonial  of  high  military  honors, 
and  the  spirit  of  this  worthy  son  of  En- 
gland's famous  line  of  seamen  is  apos- 
trophized in  The  Westminster  Gazette  in 
the  following  lines : 

CAPTAIN  FRYATT 

By  J.  M.  D. 

Pent  in  that  murdered  clay  there  dwelt 

The  spirit  of  England:  so  we  felt. 

And  Fryatt,  speaking  from  the  tomb. 

Finds  in  our  hearts  new  breathing-room. 

Who  is  more  eloquent  than  he 

To  tell  the  glory  of  the  sea — 

How  England  looked  (nor  looked  in  vain) 

For  Nelson's  brotherhood  again, 

Flew  the  proud  signal  from  her  mast 

"  Duty  is  first,  and  life  is  last," 

And  knew  that  from  each  sailor-son 

The  answer  would  be  duty  done! 

As  in  a  shell  far  inland  found 

We  hear  the  surge  of  ocean  sound. 

So  bending  o'er  this  grave  we  spy  ' 

The  stars  of  immortality. 

Hate  played  her  cards,  and  lost  the  game: 

Who  would  not  barter  life  for  fame? 

It  was  not  the  lot  of  all  who  gave  up 
their  lives  for  their  country  to  die  on  the 
field  of  action,  but  the  sacrifice  of  those 
who  died  in  training  or  on  the  way  to  the 
front  is  none  the  less  cherished  in  the 
grateful  remembrance  of  the  nation. 
A  tribute  to  one  of  these  young  soldiers, 
that  may  apply  to  all  of  them,  appears 
in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle,  by  Lena  C.  Kraet- 
zer.  Mr.  Harry  Whiting  Brigham,  in 
whose  memory  these  lines  are  written, 
died  at  Camp  McClellan.  The  allusion 
to  the  singer  and  the  runner  refers  to  the 
record  he  had  made  in  his  short  life  in 
these  divergent  activities. 

II.  W.  B.    IN  MEMORIAM 

By  Lena  O.    Kkaf.tzkh 

Ah,  but  the  singer's  song  was  sweet! 

Hut  the  song  is  done. 
Swift  and  sure  were  the  runner's  feet, 

Hut  the  race  is  run. 
And  the  ringing  plaudits  die 
And  the  laurels  withered  lie 

In  the  dust  of  the  futile  years. 

Was  it  for  this  the  singer  sang, 

A  w  reath  of  faded  baj  b? 
Was  it  for  this  the  plaudits  rang, 

As  the  runner  coursed  o'er  the  ways? 
Nay,  for  the  runner's  goal  is  won, 
And  the  singer's  song,  but  just  begun. 
Rings  clear  with  the  choiring  spheres. 
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Introducing  a  new  art — 

METAL  BEDS  that  are  really  beautiful 


FOR  a  long  time  women  have 
been  wondering  when  metal  beds 
would  catch  up  with  the  artistic  stan- 
dards set  by  other  modern  furniture. 

Hence  their  delighted  surprise  over 
the  new  Simmons  designs  —  the  first 
real  designs  in  metal  beds,  and  the 
fastest  selling  metal  beds  in  good 
stores,  everywhere. 

The  "Florentine"  illustrated  above 
(No.  1813),  is  a  good  example  of 
this  great  forward  step  of  the  Simmons 
Company  — putting  good  design  into 
metal  beds. 

Note  especially  the  square  tubing. 

This  is  Simmons'  new  Seamless 
Steel  Tubing — a  Simmons  invention, 
exclusive  with  this  Company,  and  the 
first  truly  seamless  tubing  ever  pro- 
duced for  metal  beds.  Smooth  all 
ov«r  and  beautifully  enameled,  free 
from  crack,    pinhole    or  roughness. 

Now  with  these  beautiful  des!0ns 
in    the    stores,    a    woman    can    go 


with  a  picture  of  her  bedroom  in  her 
mind  and  select  exactly  the  Simmons 
bed  that  will  look  right  in  the  room. 

Her  choice  of  Twin  Pair  or  Double 
Width — and  of  enamels  in  Ivory, 
the  accepted  Decorative  Colors,  and 
Hardwood  effects,  Oak,  Mahogany 
and  Circassian  Walnut. 

Or,  if  she  prefers  Brass  Beds,  she 
may  select  from  a  variety  of  Simmons 
designs  in  satin  or  bright  finish. 

"Beds  Built  for  Sleep  —  held  to- 
gether firmly  with  the  Simmons 
Pressed  Steel  Corner  Locks,  that 
prevent  rattle  and  squeak;  so  that 
the  nerves  and  muscles  are  invited 
to  relax,  bringing  deep,  refreshing 
sleep. 

This  question  of  sleep  may  lead 
you  to  think  of  springs  for  your 
bed.  A  spring  that  really  supports 
the  body  in  every  sleeping  position 
' — elastic  and  restful,  yet  never  soft 
or  slack,  never  "humpy." 


It  will  be  worth  your  while  to 
examine  the  Simmons  Springs. 

Your  choice  of  two  types — 

The  Slumber  King — a  spring  com- 
posed of  flexible  steel  strips  with 
spirals  of  high-test  spring  wire;  so 
combined  that  the  spring  action  is 
equal  in  all  directions. 

Regular  finish,  silver  gray,  oxi- 
dized— rustproof. 

The  Mount  Vernon — the  Simmons 
improvement  on  the  box  spring  idea. 

Finish,     oxidized     copper — rust- 
proof. 

And  if  sleeping  equipment  for  chil- 
dren is  on  your  mind,  you  will  be  glad 
to  know  of  the  excellent  Cribs  pro- 
duced by  Simmons—  Built  for  Sleep, 
and  most  desirable  for  a  child  who 
shows  the  slightest  signs  of  restlessness. 
"S 

Simmons  Beds  cost  little,  if  any, 
more  than  old-style  beds. 

If  yim  have  any  difficulty  in  locat- 
ing a  Simmons  dealer  in  your  neigh- 
borhood, we  shall  be  glad  to  direct 
you  to  one  near  your  home. 


SIMMONS  COMPANY,  Kenosha,  Wisconsin 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 


NEWARK,   NEW  JERSEY 


MONTREAL,   CANADA 


'Built/or Sleep 


/  new  Department  that  u  ill  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  lcey  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


COTTON  PRODUCTION 

AMOUNT   OF  COTTON   MARKETED   BY   STATES 

i  The  Financial  Chronicle  says:  "  In  apportioning  the  amount 
of  the  cotton  crop  for  the  season  of  1917-18,  as  shown  in  our 
cotton-crop  report,  among  the  different  States,  we  follow  the 
plan  pursued  in  the  three  preceding  seasons  of  using  as  a  basis 
the  Census  figures  of  production.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  our 
figures  of  the,  crop  and  those  of  the  Census  Bureau  differ  to  no 
great  extent  in  this  latest  season,  but  it  seems  desirable  to  ac- 
count for  the  difference,  and  only  in  the  way  stated  can  the 
reason  therefor  be  approximately  indicated.  Our  figures  are  those 
of  the  commercial  crop,  namely,  the  crop  which  has  come  for- 
ward to  be  counted— that  is,  has  reached  the  Southern  outports, 
or  Southern  mills,  or  been  shipped  overland  North.  The  crop 
in  this  way  amounted  to  11,911,896  bales.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Census  in  its  crop  statement  undertakes  to  show  the  actual 
production  (lint  and  linters),  and  this  it  gives  as  12,379,239 
bales.  The  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  notwithstanding 
the  phenomenally  high  prices  ruling  some  cotton  has  failed  to 
come  upon  the  market." 


RAILROAD   ACCIDENTS 

ACCIDENTS   ON   STEAM   ROADS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES 
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North  Carolina. 

717,843 

267,880 

985,723 

249,888 

735,835 

South  Carolina. 

1,351,665 

199,205 

1,550,870 

257,044 

1,293,826 

Georgia 

2,079,770 

288,058 

2,367,834 

405,868 

1,961,966 

Alabama 

571,711 

116,739 

688,450 

98,913 

589,537 

Mississippi .... 

1,008,224 

41,019 

1,049,243 

89,888 

959,355 

Louisiana 

681,785 

70,853 

752,638 

254,243 

498,395 

Texas 

3,337,700 

87,468 

3,425,168 

270,713 

3,154,455 

1,038,372 

26,511 

1,064,883 

47,810 

1,017,073 

Tennessee 

310,134 

95,934 

406,068 

197,392 

208,676 

<  Oklahoma 

1,036,071 

4,389 

1,040,460 

23,843 

1,016,617 

Other  States. .  . 

245,958 

57,353 

303,351 

98,755 

204,596 

Total 

12,379,239 

1,255,409 

13,634,688 

1,994,357 

11,640,331 

Plus  decrease  in  linters  not  apportioned  to  States  (6) 63,108 

Total  amount  marketed 1 1 ,703,439 


(a)  Do  not  include  stocks  in  private  warehouses. 

(b)  This  is  the  decrease  in  linters  in  mills,  public  warehouses  and  com- 
presses, and  at  cottonseed-oil  mills,  on  July  31,  1918,  from  the  same  date 
in  1917. 


1916-17 

U.  8.  Crop 12,975,569 

World  Crop *17,990,099 

Price,    per    11).,    High 

and  Low  13.35  to  27.65c. 


1017-18 

11,911,896 

*17, 164,650 


1918-19  to  July  1 
10,920,391 


21 .20  to  36.00c.        25.00  to  38.20c. 


*500  lbs.  net  bales. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

(From  a  rej-ort  issued  by  the  National  City  Company.) 
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Relative 
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$l 
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Currency 

On 

Parity 

1919 

Abroad 
Per  Cent. 

Foreign  Unit 
Pet  Cent. 

Pounds 

London 

4.8666 

4.36 

111.4 

S9.7 

•Francs 

Paris 

5.1826 

7.27^ 

140.4 

71.2 

•Francs 

Switzerland 

5.1S25 

5.55 

107.0 

83.4 

Florins 

Amsterdam 

.4020 

37  % 

107.0 

83.4 

*Lire 

It  ah 

5.1S25 

8.60 

Kill  (l 

60.2 
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Greece 

5.1825 

5.  IS 

99.9 

100.1 

Kroner 

Copenhagen 

.2680 

.2220 

120.7 

S2.9 

Kroner 

Sweden 

.2680 

.2490 

107.7 

92.9 

Kroner 

Norway 

.2980 

.2380 

112.6 

ss  s 

Pesos 

Argentina 

.4215 

.4230 

100   1 

99.5 

Pesetas 

Spain 

Yokohama 

.1929 

.1920 

100.4 

99.5 

Yen 

.4985 

.5125 

97.3 

102.8 

\l  arks 

Berlin 

.23.N2 

.0587 

406.0 

2  i.e. 

Nine  Months  Ending 
with  September,  1918 

Nine  Months  Ending 
with  September,  1917 

Compiled  from 

Latest  Keport  of 

the  Interstate 

Casualties  to  Persons 

Casualties  to  Persons 

Commerce 
Commission 

Classification 

In 
Train 
Acci- 
dents 

In 

Train 
Servic:- 
Acci- 
dents 

Total 

In 
Train 
Acci- 
dents 

In 
Train 

Service 
Acci- 
dents 

Total 

Total  Trespassers: 
Killed 

36 
58 

781 
7.25  1 

817 
7,312 

2,406 

2,160 

3,372 
39,706 

5,778 
41,866 

2.142 
2,218 

(a)  4,153 
(046,960 

6,595 
49,178 

57 
68 

4C.5 
C..470 

522 
6,538 

3,349 
3,037 

3,325 
42,520 

6.674 
45,557 

3  406 

Injured 

3  105 

Total  Non-tresp'rs: 
Killed 

(&)   3,790 
(d)48,990 

7  196 

Injured 

Total  Persons: 

Killed 

1 n j  ured 

52  095 

(a)  Includes  394  passengers. 

(b)  Includes  192  passengers. 

(c)  Includes  5,630  passengers. 

(d)  Includes  5,404  passengers. 

ACCIDENTS  AT  HIGHWAY  GRADE  CROSSINGS  FOR  THE  QUAR- 
TER  ENDING   SEPTEMBER   30,    1918 
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Grand       total 
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50 

41 

63 

1,041 

561 

1,397 

1,093 

602 

1,460 

■i  at  ion  shows  number  of  foreign  units  which  can  be  obtained  for  one 
i  tilted  siaies  dollar.  All  other  quotations  show  value  of  one  foreign  unit  in 
I  tilted    stales  dollar. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  FRENCH  RAILWAYS 

(From  a  report  issued  by  the  National  City  Company.) 
France   has    an   area   of   207,129    square    miles,    population 
39,700,000 — and  a  railway  system  covering  31,958  miles,  being 
equal  to  8.1  miles  of  line  per  10,000  inhabitants  and  to  154.3 
miles  of  line  per  1,000  square  miles. 

France's  railway  mileage  has  nearly  doubled  in  thirty  years. 
From  1885  to  1915,  miles  operated  increased  as  follows:  1885 — 
18,650;  1905—24,755;  1915—31,958.  Approximately  3,900 
miles  are  under  direct  state  control. 

EARNINGS  OF  RAILWAYS  IN  FRANCE 

Cross  Receipts  Deficits 

1918  1912  1918 

Paris  &  Orleans 494,408,000  fr.  299,877,000  fr.        77.683,000 fr. 

Northern 288,317,000  355,109,000  155.771,000 

Paris,  Lyons  &  Mediter- 
ranean        780,684,000  606,100.000  212.000.000 

Midi  (Southern) 184,496,000  153,781,000  48,309,000 

Eastern 315,644,000  290,511,000  115,535,000 

CAPITALIZATION  OF  FRENCH   RAILWAYS 

Kilometers  Stock  Bonds,  Loans,  etc., 

Operated  Outstanding  Outstanding 

Paris  &  Orleans 7.790  300,000.000  fr.  2,831,700,592  fr. 

Northern  Ry (a)  4,010  231,875.000  2,108,013,575 

Paris-Lyons   &    Mediter- 
ranean   (&)10,308  340,968. 056  5,319,179,187 

South  of  France 586  25,000,000                 104,121,518 

Southern  (Midi) 4,060  125,000.000  1,568,165,363 

Eastern  Ry 5,027  292.000,000  2,466.120, 118 

1,314,843,056  fr.      14,397,600,383  ft. 

Total  capitalization:  15,712,443,439  francs,  inclusive  of  "shares  <le 
joulssance"  (equal  to  8.4  per  cent,  stock  and  91.6  per  cent,  bonds). 

(a)  Includes  170  kilometers  in  Belgium. 

(6)   Includes  513  kilometers  in  Algeria. 
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Nation's  Leaders  Choose 
FULTON  TRUCK 

IT  is  a  tribute  to  the  remarkable  rugged- 
ness,  power  and  economy  of  Fulton 
Trucks,  that  they  are  used  in  the  fleets 
of  the  nation's  greatest  industrial  leaders. 
The  accompanying  photographs  show  a  few 
of  these  Fultons  that  are  giving  efficient 
service  for  famous  national  concerns. 

Fourteen  miles  to  the  gallon  of  gasoline — 10,000 
miles  to  the  set  of  tires — ability  to  turn  in  a  street  of 
less  than  forty  feet — unparalleled  ease  of  control  and 
command  of  power — lowest  cost  of  upkeep,  oper- 
ation, and  original  purchase-price — these  are  features 
which  have  won  for  the  Fulton  Truck  its  important 
place  among  the  nation's  great  carriers. 

Ask  your  nearest  dealer  today  to  show  you  and 
your  drivers  the  new  Fulton.  Note  the  self-ventilated 
DeLuxe  steel  cab,  with  deeply  upholstered  driver's 
seat;  the  easy  sliding  gears;  the  notched  steering- 
wheel;  the  reversible  search-light;  the  patented 
attachable  "Ground-Gripper"  tractor-rims;  the  capa- 
cious 12-foot  body  with  3-foot  tail-board  extension; 
and  the  rugged  steel  frame,  remarkable  for  a  l}4 — 2- 
ton  truck.  Then  picture  the  new  Fulton  in  join- 
business — cutting  down  your  hauling  costs! 

The  price  of  the  new  Model  "C"  Fulton  chassis, 
which  includes  the  DeLuxe  steel  cab,  is  S2150 
F.O.B.  Farmingdale,  N.  Y.  Descriptive  booklet, 
"Ultimate  Transportation,"  and  testimonies  of 
prominent  Fulton  users  sent  promptly  on  request 

r\r  A  T  rp  c     A  limited  amount  of  valuable  terri- 
UCALCRO  .  tory  is  still  Qpen     Write  for  details. 


National  Biscuit  Co. 


Borden  Dairy  Products  Co. 

■       4-7H3 


Pittsburgh  Plate  Class  Co. 


Coodwin-Callafther  Sand 
&  Cravel  Co. 


THE  FULTON  MOTOR  TRUCK   CO.,  1710  Broadway,  New  York 


Canadian  Distribution  by  Grace  Motors,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 


Export:—  Fulton  Motors  Export  Co.,  1710  Broadway,  New  York 
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The  Repeat  Order  TRUCK", 


THE   VISIT   OF   H.  R.  H.  THE   PRINCE   OF  WALES 


IT  IS  NO  NEW  EXPERIENCE  for  Uncle  Sam  to  entertain 
a  Prince,  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  special  interest  has 
been  aroused  all  over  the  country  by  the  approaching  visit 
of  Albert  Christian  George  Andrew  Patrick  David  Windsor, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Earl  of  Chester,  Duke  of  Rothesay,  Earl  of 
Carrick,  Baron  of  Renfrew,  Lord  of  the  Isles  and  Seneschal  of 
Scotland,  to  give  him  his  full  name  and  all  his  titles.  The 
reason  for  the  fuss  in  this  instance  is  that 
this  much-named,  multititled  young  man 
comes  as  the  official  representative  of  one 
of  the  greatest  nations  on  earth  and  one 
which  is  bound  to  our  own  by  many  ties  of 
blood,  language,  and  tradition.  If  he  is 
royal,  we  are  assured  that  he  is  a  good 
democrat,  and  the  fact  that  he  is  demo- 
cratic by  choice'  and  education  while  his 
royalty  is  the  result  of  circumstances  alto- 
gether beyond  his  control  ought  to  weigh 
for  something. 

His  visit  to  this  continent,  begun  in 
Canada  and  scheduled  to  include  a  brief 
stay  in  Washington,  we  are  informed  by 
the  Ottawa  Evening  Citizen,  is  the  "begin- 
ning of  a  lengthy  tour  of  the  Empire." 
After  a  fitting  reception  in  Ottawa,  where, 
on  August  29,  he  will  lay  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  tower  on  the  new  Parliament 
Buildings,  he  will  spend  approximately 
a  month  in  touring  the  Dominion.  In- 
cidentally, he  is  expected  to  open  the 
Toronto  Exhibition.  Of  his  visit  to  this 
country,  which  will  be  made  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  Canadian  tour,  Frederick 
Cunliffe-Owen  writes  in  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun: 

The  Prince  is  going  to  Washington  to 
acknowledge  the  visit  paid  by  the  President 
to  the  Court  of  St.  James's  last  December, 
pending  the  time  when  George  V.  and 
Queen  Mary  will  be  able  to  return  the 
compliment  in  person. 

Then,  too,  the  eldest  son  of  the  King 
and  the  first  of  all  his  nearly  400,000,000 
subjects,  is  commissioned  by  him  and  by 
them  to  convey  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  their  chief  magistrate,  the  ex- 
pression of  the  Empire's  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  America's 
splendid  comradeship  and  brotherly  cooperation  in  carrying 
through  the  Great  War  to  triumphant  victory. 

And,  finally,  the  Prince  is  going  to  Washington  in  response 
to  a  warm  personal  invitation  prest  upon  him  by  Woodrow 
Wilson,  who  in  the  course  of  their  many  meetings  developed  a 
sincere  liking  for  the  royal  lad,  so  modest,  so  \inaffeeted,  so 
anxious  to  learn,  and  yet  possest  of  that  wonderfully  maturing 
experience  of  the  nearly  five  years  of  war  in  which  he  proved 
his  readiness  to  obey  and  his  absolute  fearlessness  on  many  a 
battle-field.  The  British  heir  apparent  while  in  Washington 
will  be  not  only  the  guest  of  the  nation,  hut  also  the  persona] 
guest  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W'oodrow  Wilson  at  the  White  House. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  is  twenty-five  years  old.  Until  his  birth 
it  seemed  possible  that  the  British  throne  might  once  more  be 
Occupied  by  a  woman,  and  the  birth  of  a  male  heir  was  a  matter 

of  satisfaction,  among  others,  to  Queen  Victoria,  who  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  future  sovereign.  In  The  Sphere  (London) 
the  young  man   was  sketched  brietly  as  follows  on  the  occasion 

of  the  recent  celebration  of  his  twenty-fifth  birthday: 

Witli    his    brothers    and    sisters    lie   lived    a    happy,    secluded 
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AS    HE   WILL  VISIT   US. 

A  recent  photograph  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  drest  in  post-bellum  "  civvies." 


childhood,  and  when  sent  to  Osbornfc  as  a  naval  cadet  he  was 
popular  with  all,  not  on  account  of  his  position,  but  as  a  na- 
tural, joUy,  and  kind-hearted  boy.  A  great  favorite  of  King 
Edward,  the  King's  death  was  a  very  real  sorrow  to  his  young 
grandson,  who  after  a-  short  cruise  at  sea  had  to  abandon  his 
sailor's  career  to  learn  the  ways  of  men,  and  study  at  Oxford  the 
history,  and  the  law,  and  the  politics  that  were  to  help  him 
in  the  years  to  come.  Hunting  and  golf  and  rowing  were  not 
forgotten,  either,  and  friendships  were  being 
made  with  other  undergraduates. 

Imploring  his  father  that  he  might  stay 
longer  at  Oxford,  sanction  was  hardly  given 
when  the  great  world  -  war  broke  over 
Europe,  and  in  a  few  days,  while  the  fate 
of  many  lands  and  peoples  lay  in  the  balance, 
Britain  found  herself  at  war. 

The  Prince  was  one  of  the  first  to  "join 
up,"  and  personally  implored  Lord  Kitch- 
ener to  send  him  out  with  the  Expeditionary 
Force;  but  even  kings'  sons  must  learn, 
and  so  soon  as  his  training  was  complete  he 
was  sent  overseas  to  fight  his  country's  foes. 
Never  shirking  danger,  he  was  often  under 
fire.  A  fellow  officer  told  how  once  when 
carrying  despatches  the  enemy  barrage  lay 
between  him  and  his  destination;  the 
chauffeur,  knowing  the  risk,  refused  to  con- 
tinue, so  the  Prince,  remarking  that  he 
anyway  would  fulfil  his  job,  proceeded  on 
foot.  At  another  time  he  was  only  stopt 
by  main  force  from  quitting  a  dugout 
when  heavily  shelled. 

The  outbreak  of  war  found  him  a  shy  and 
rather  reserved  boy  of  delicate  physique; 
after  five  years  he  has  emerged,  tho  still  ex- 
traordinarily boyish  in  appearance,  yet 
with  happy  confidence  and  thought  for 
others  that  many  a  man  has  found  on  active 
service.  "There  I  found  my  manhood," 
as  he  said  the  other  day,  and  there  indeed 
this  bronzed  young  warrior  has  in  reality 
found  not  only  his  manhood,  but  himself, 
and  the  worth  of  men  and  things. 

And  returning  full  of  the  joy  of  life,  yet 
having  witnessed  many  of  its  sadder  sides, 
he  is  filled  with  determination  to  be  worthy 
when  time  shall  call  him  to  represent  the 
greatest  people  in  the  world. 

A  busy  young  man  this,  as  needs'  must 
be  one  who  has  so  many  interests  —  at 
one  moment  he  is  seated  with  his  father 
learning  the  duties  of  state,  the  next  may- 
be he  greets  some  honored  guest,  receives 
soldiers  or  maybe  sailors,  followed,  per- 
haps, by  a  City  luncheon  in  his  honor.  One  day  he  is  visiting 
Ins  lands  in  Wales  or  Cornwall,  or  talking  with  those  that  in- 
habit  the  worst  slums  of  London — and,  indeed,  visiting  these 
homes  of  ill  repute.  Getting  to  know  men  and  women  of  all 
ages  and  all  classes,  this  unassuming  lad,  with  the  happy  knack 
of  putting  every  one  at  his  ease  and  of  saying  the  right  thing, 
has  already  won  the  hearts  of  all  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
For  recreation,  polo  and  tennis,  flying,  riding,  and  motoring, 
or  rowing  are  all  enjoyed.  WTith  a  deep  affection  for  parents, 
sister,  and  brothers,  none  even  in  these  democratic  days  will 
do  aught  but  wish  him  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one — and  every 
Briton  from  his  heart  proclaims  "God  Bless  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

From  all  accounts  it  appears  that  the  Prince  is  "a  regular 
fellow,"  and  as  such  is  idolized  by  his  people.  Their  sentiment 
regarding  him  is  exprest  in  the  suggestion  made  the  other  day 
by  the  London  News  upon  his  departure  for  the  American  visit, 
to  the  effect  that  "he  has  only  to  be  his  own  simple,  modest 
self  to  be  welcomed  for  his  own  sake,  just  as  the  Dominion 
troops  welcomed  him  for  the  man  he  was  and  not  for  his  rank." 
Naturally,  all  his  comings  and  goings  are  duly  chronicled  in  the 
English    papers,    and    especially    those    thai    reveal    such    traits 
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of  his  character  as  stamp  him  as  a  real  human  being.  Thus  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle  not  long  ago  carried  a  long  account  of 
the  Prince's  visit  to  the  poorer  quarters  of  London,  where  he 
talked  and  shook  hands  with  housewives,  chatted  with  soldiers, 
and  generally  Bought  first-hand  information  as  to  the  lives  of 
the  dwellers  in  those  sections.  We  quote  from  this  account  the 
following: 

His  first  "hostess" — Mrs.  Lowry.  who  was  so  confused  by 
the  visit  that  she  could  only  remember  that  the  Prince  wore 
a  bowler  hat  when  a  representative  of  The  Daily  Chronicle 
questioned  her  afterward — was  in  Chapel  Place. 

"I  was  up  to  my  neck  in  it,"  confessed  Mrs.  Lowry,  by  way 
of  describing  her   domestic  turmoil.       She    had  been  troubled 
by  rats;  but  the  Prince  insisted  upon  going 
through  to  the  kitchen,  where  he  saw  men 
at  work  stopping  the  holes. 

"A  fine  old  mess  here,  mother,"  he  re- 
marked to  Mrs.  Lowry  as  he  watched  the 
proceedings,  and  he  left  her  with  a  recol- 
lection  of  "a  cheerful,  pleasant  young 
fellow,"  and  two  very  decided  hand-shakes. 

Down  some  wooden  steps  the  Prince 
descended  into  Wickham  Gardens — a  grim 
joke  of  the  builder,  by  the  way,  since  not 
a  flower  is  visible  in  its  paved  stretch 
flanked  by  two-storied  dwellings,  liberally 
daubed  with  whitewash. 

There  was  a  bnnet  in  a  tiny  cage  at  No. 
32.  and  Mrs.  Bromfield  was  making  a  pie 
when  a  tap  came  to  the  door,  and  she  was 
informed  that  "a  gentleman  from  Canada" 
wished  to  see  over  her  rooms.  In  a  shed 
at  the  back  her  husband  was  busy  making 
brushes — one  of  the  industries  of  this 
quarter. 

"Very  nice,  very  superior — some  gentle- 
men I  know  are  not  as  nice  as  he  is,"  said 
Mrs.  Bromfield,  a  motherly  little  woman, 
"and  I  should  like  to  see  him  again;  so  I 
tell  you. 

"He  raised  his  hat  with  a  'Good  morn- 
ing, madam !'  and  was  shaking  hands  with  me 
when  somebody  said,  '  Do  you  know  you  are 
shaking  hands  with  the  Prince  of  Wales?' 

"I  got  so  excited  then  that  I  haven't 
been  right  since,"  she  confessed. 

His  Royal  Highness  crossed  over  to  the 
fireplace  and  examined  the  photos  of  soldier 
sons,  admired  the  "vawses"  on  the  crowded 
mantelpiece,  and  then  went  through  into 
the  yard,  where  some  ducks  were  wandering 
disconsolately  and  a  group  of  fowls  prest 
against  the  wire  of  their  run  to  eye  the 
visitor  expectantly. 

"Fancy  'im  blowing  right  through  and 
going  to  the  workshop,"  remarked  Mrs  Brom- 
field, as  tho  she  would  never  recover  from 
the  surprizing  fact. 

At   No.  36  he    called    upon   Mrs.   Toft, 
and  went  up-stairs.      Sitting  upon  the  bed 
there,  he  closely  questioned  her  about  the  rent,  which  is  7s.  &d. 
weekly,  and  when  she  apologized  for  the  untidiness,  he  affably 
replied,  "Oh,  that's  quite  all  right." 

Mrs.  Toft's  mother  came  in  from  the  wash-tub  to  investigate 
the  cause  of  the  unwonted  commotion,  and  was  promptly  in- 
troduced to  the  Prince,  who  held  out  his  hand. 

"Mine  was  wet  with  suds,"  said  the  old  lady,  "so  I  put  it 
under  my  apron,  and  was  going  to  shake  hands  with  him  that 
way.  But  he  wouldn't  have  it.  'No,  no-,'  he  said;  'I  don't 
mind  a  wet  hand.'" 

So  the  Prince  continued  his  progress,  followed  by  an  admiring 
crowd.  Here  lie  would  see  a  soldier,  and  approach  and  chat 
with  him;  there  it  was  an  elderly  inhabitant  who  would  catch 
his  eve,  and  be  spoken  to. 

Quitting  the  Tabard  Street  area,  his  Royal  ETJghness  crossed 
the  Borough  Road  to  a  maze  of  tortuous'allcys  near  Southwark 
Bridge,  w  lure  he  kissed  a  baby  and  embarrassed  a  trooper  in  the 
Hussars,  who  carried  another,  and  was  consequently  unable  to 
salute.  This  labyrinth,  gloomy  even  in  the  sunniest  weather, 
includes  such  curious  nomenclature  as — Noah's  Ark  Alley, 
Mo>s  Alley,  Skin  Market,  and  White  Hind  Alley. 

In  places  it  is  impossible  to  walk  two  abreast.  Windows  are 
broken  and  roughly  patched;  curtains  are  dingy — when  there 
are  any;  and  a  stuffed  squirrel  in  a  case  seems  to  emphasize 
bov,  far  removed  from  the  Open  country  the  unfortunate  neigh- 
borhood really  is. 
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WITH    HIS    HONORS 
THICK    UPON    HIM. 

The  Prince  in  the  robes  of  a  Knight 

of  the  Garter,  as  he  appeared  at  his 

father's  coronation. 


It  was  in  Moss  Alley  that  the  Prince  kissed  the  baby.  Mrs. 
Walsh  was  nursing  her  three-months"  infant  when  his  Royal 
Highness  came  to  the  house,  and  she  is  quite  positive  about  the 
incident.     "He  said  what  a  fine  baby  it  was.  too."  she  added. 

At  a  dwelling  in  Skin  Market  Place,  near  by,  the  Prince  and 
his  party  stayed  for  twenty  minutes.  Mrs.  Lowe  was  at 
the  back  washing  when  she  heard  talking  at  her  front  door. 

"I  went  through,  my  hands  all  full  of  soapsuds,"  she  said. 
"I  saw  a  lot  of  people  there,  and  I  asked,  'What  do  you 
want?'  A  young  gentleman  raised  his  hat  and  said:  'I  am 
the  Prince.     May  I  come  in?' 

"With  that  he  walked  in.  The  Duchess  drew  a  chair  up  to 
the  fire  and  made  herself  comfortable,  while  the  Prince  went 
round  the  room,  looking  at  the  photographs. 

"I  see  you  have  got  my  father  and  mother  here?'  he 
said,  pointing  to  my  pictures  of  the  King 
and  Queen;  and"  then  I  knew  for  certain 
it  was  the  Prince  of  Wales." 

He  was  interested  in  the  photograph  of 
a  soldier  son  who,  after  being  a  prisoner 
of  war  for  fifteen  months,  is  guarding 
German  prisoners  in  this  country.  "I  hope 
he  gives  them  one,"  was  the  comment  of  the 
Prince  on  learning  the  facts. 

In  this  unconventional  manner  did  tho 
Prince  of  Wales  obtain  a  glimpse  into  the 
lives  of  some  of  the  poorest  people  in 
London. 

The  Prince  is  not  married,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  a  certain  ancient  and  pestiferous 
law  prevailing  in  Great  Britain  which 
places  sundry  obstacles  in  the  path  of  a 
person  of  royal  blood  who  desires  to  marry 
one  of  less  exalted  birth,  there  might  be 
a  chance  for  American  girls.  Maybe  this 
law  will  be  repealed  some  time,  for  it  appears 
that  it  is  not  held  in  particularly  high  es- 
teem, but  thus  far  all  efforts  in  that  direc- 
tion have  come  to  naught.  Altho  he  is  not 
married,  this  does  not  prevent  the  Prince 
from  having  recently  set  up  a  home  of  his 
own.  The  place  is  thus  described  in  the 
London  Doily  Arews: 

The  Prince  actually  set  up  his  own  home 
on  Monday  in  the  portion  hitherto  known 
as  York  House  (because  the  King  when 
Duke  of  York  occupied  it),  but  in  future  to 
be  called  St.  James's  Palace,  Ambassadors' 
Court.  It  contains  fifty  bedrooms  and  a 
commodious  suite  of  apartments.  Com- 
pared with  Clarence  House,  the  residence 
of  the  Duke  of  Connaught,  it  is  rather  in- 
significant-looking, but  the  interior  is  beauti- 
fully decorated  and  furnished. 

It  is  the  westernmost  portion  of  the 
palace,  which  dates  from  Henry  VIII. 's  hunt- 
ing-lodge built  in  1532.  After  1698,  when 
Whitehall  was  burned,  St.  James's  Palace  became  the  sovereign's 
official  residence.  It  wras  not  until  1861  that  Queen  Victoria 
removed  the  drawing-rooms  to  Buckingham  Palace,  but  no 
monarch  has  lived  in  St.  James's  since  William  IV.  The  chief 
entrance  to  Ambassadors'  Court  is  in  Cleveland  Row. 

During  the  last  four  monins  the  rooms  have  been  redecorated 
and  refurnished.  The  Prince  has  lately  made  many  purchases, 
and  many  articles  have  been  removed  from  Buckingham  Palace. 
The  Prince's  study  is  well-stocked  with  books,  including  a  well- 
chosen  selection  of  works  on  military  subjects. 

Most  people  will  probably  be  more  interested  in  the  per- 
sonality of  the  royal  visitor  than  in  anything  else  connected 
with  him.  But  there  are  others  whose  interest  will  center 
chiefly  on  the  arrangements  that  must  be  made  for  his  reception, 
and  the  etiquette  that  must  be  observed  in  connection  with  his 
visit;  for  democratic  tho  he  may  be  and  unassuming  in  the 
extreme,  it  would  never  do  to  permit  an  event  of  this  kind  to  take 
place  without  due  attention  to  all  the  Formalities  in  such  case 
made  and  provided.  Fortunately  there  are  experts  in  that 
kind  of  thing  numbered  among  the  personnel  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  know  just  exactly  what  to  do  at  every  turn,  and 
if  they  should  find  themselves  in  doubt  at  any  time,  there  are 
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Speed  and  Low  Gost  on  tKe  Level 
Resistless  Power  on  Hills 


A  good  truck  is  one  which  performs 
its  daily,  normal  work  with  efficiency 
and  at  lowest  operating  cost;  and  which 
also  stands  the  gaff  when  called  on  for 
abnormal  effort. 

Those  to  whom  economy  is  an  im- 
portant factor — operators  of  large  fleets 
of  city  delivery  cars,  interur- 
ban  express  companies,  pub- 
lic utilities — have  found  that 
a  Torbensen  Axle  means  definite 
savings  on  gas,  oil,  tires  and  repairs. 


POWRLOK 


than  a 


Prevents  stalling  or 
x  skidding  provided 
ther rear 


i  wheel 
.traction 


Those  who  demand  of  a  truck 
great  endurance — the  dogged  energy 
which  tackles  muddy  hills  under  a 
load,  which  claws  through  sand  and 
bog  holes,  which  never  quits  —  con- 
tractors, farmers,  and  freight  handlers 
—are  convinced  that  the  internal  gear 
drive,  as  expressed  in  Tor- 
bensen, is  the  right  princi- 
W  pie  for  a  truck  rear  axle. 
More  Torbensens  are  in  service 
than  any  other  type  of  rear  axle. 


has. 


THE  TORBENSEN  AXLE  CO.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Makers  of  Front  and  Rear  Truck  Axles 
LARGEST  BUILDER  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  REAR  AXLES  FOR  MOTORTRUCKS 
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whole  books  full  of  precedent,  among  others  that  established 
when  a  former  Prince  of  Wales  visited  the  United  States,  during 
the  administration  of  President  Buchanan.  These  experts  got 
to  work  early,  and  have  already  handed  out  tentative  plans 
dealing  with  the  manner  in  which  the  situation  is  to  be  handled. 
These  are  set  out  in  the  Xew  York  Evening  Sun,  from  which  we 
quote: 

Arriving  in  Washington,  the  Prince  will  be  met  at  the  Union 
Station  by  members  of  the  Cabinet  and  other  officials  of  the 
Government,  and  probably  will  be  escorted  directly  to  the  White 
House,  where  he  will  pay  his  first  formal  visit  to  President 
Wilson,  who  will  then  personally  express  his  pleasure  in  having 
the  Prince  as  a  guest  of  the  nation. 

In  riding  from  the  station  to  the  White  House,  escorted  by  a 
crack  body  of  cavalry,  the  Prince  will  be  seated  in  the  first 
automobile  with  Secretary  Lansing  beside  him.  Following  this 
car  will  be  one  carrying  the  British  Ambassador,  who  probably 
will  be  in  this  country  within  a  few  weeks.  The  next  cars  wall 
be  occupied  jointly  by  membevs  of  the  Prince's  staff  and  Amer- 
ican officials  taking  part  in  the  welcome.  As  the  rear  of  the 
procession  approaches  there  will  be  a  gradual  decline  in  the 
rank  of  those  riding,  the  last  car  probably  holding  clerks  or  other 
attaches  of  the  Prince's  party. 

Where  the  President  will  greet  the  Prince  will  depend  some- 
what on  the  degree  of  formality  that  obtains.  When  Prince 
Albert  Edward  drove  up  to  the  White  House  President 
Buchanan  was  standing  just  inside  the  portals  and  made  him 
welcome  as  if  he  were  the  son  of  an  old  friend  and  not  a  scion 
of  nobility.  But  in  later  times  such  informality  is  not  usual. 
More  probably  the  Prince  will  find  awaiting  him  before  the  door 
of  the  White  House  the  President's  military  aide  and  other 
representatives,  who  will  salute  and  lead  the  way  into  the 
White  House,  where  the  Prince  will  await  the  arrival  of  his 
suite.  He  will  then  be  conducted  into  the  room  where  the 
President  will  be  awaiting  his  arrival.  They  will  exchange 
greetings,  and  then  the  Prince  will  be  introduced  to  Mrs.  Wilson 
and  other  members  of  the  White  House  family.  Then  will 
follow  the  introduction  of  Cabinet  members  and  their  ladies  to 
the  Prince,  and  finally  the  Prince  will  present  the  members  of 
his  suite. 

The  visit  to  the  White  House  probably  will  not  occupy  more 
than  an  hour.  The  Prince,  it  is  assumed,  then  will  go  to  the 
British  Embassy,  where  the  Ambassador  will  be  ready  to  wel- 
come him.  The  President,  if  precedent  is  followed  closely,  will 
in  the  course  of  the  day  return  the  call  of  the  Prince  by  motoring 
to  the  British  Embassy. 

The  Prince  is  expected  to  visit  the  House  and  the  Senate 
while  in  Washington.  A  great  ovation  will  be  given  him  at  the 
Capitol,  where  the  formalities  will  not  be  quite  so  closely  ob- 
served. The  Prince,  following  precedent,  will  pay  calls  on  the 
various  embassies  in  Washington,  and,  in  turn,  will  hold  a 
reception  to  the  Diplomatic  Corps,  probably  at  the  British 
Embassy. 

And  other  details  pertaining  to  the  formalities  that  must  be 
observed  by  those  who  come  in  close  contact  with  the  heir 
apparent  are  thus  set  out: 

He  is  so  genial,  so  cordial,  so  simple  in  his  manner  and 
speech  that  he  gives  the  impression  of  being  averse  to  all 
formality.  And  yet  his  office,  as  well  as  his  birth,  make  cer- 
tain formalities  indispensable,  just  as  they  are  of  established 
usage  and  custom  in  intercourse  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Thus,  by  all  save  his  official  host,  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Prince  while  here  should  be  spoken  to  as 
"sir,"  just  as  all  the  queens  of  England  and  the  princesses  of 
tlie  reigning  house  are  addrest  as  "ma'am."  The  phrase 
"Your  Royal  Highness"  is  all  right  for  ceremonial  speeches 
and  official  functions,  but  should  be  employed  ver\'  sparingly,  if 
at  all,  in  ordinary  conversation. 

Strangers  of  either  sex  are  not  expected  to  speak  to  him  until 
presented  to  him  by  some  member  of  his  staff,  or  by  the  Amer- 
ican or  Britisli  officials  attached  to  his  suite,  and  then  only  after 
his  permission  has  been  obtained  are  presentations  made  "to" 
I  lie  Prince.  He  is  not  "introduced"  to  anybody,  and  any  in- 
clination  of  a  new  presentee  to  introduce  at  once  his  family 
and  friends  would  be  stopt  promptly  by  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican escort  of  the  royal  guest. 

Abroad,  when  a  man  is  presented  to  tho  Prince  he  bares  his 
head  and  bows  low,  if  he  is  a  civilian;  a  woman  or  young  girl 
drops  the  curtsey,  which  sometimes  has  been  irreverently  de- 
scribed as  the  "Charity  Dip."  American  men  and  women  when 
abroad  follow  these  customs.  To  what  extent  they  will  be 
followed  here  during  tho  Prince's  visit  remains  to  be  seen. 


If  the  Prince  makes  any  calls,  etiquette  requires  that  the  door 
should  remain  closed  to  all  other  visitors  until  he  leaves  and 
that  any  guest  happening  to  be  present  on  his  arrival  should 
at  once  depart,  unless  specially  requested  by  him  to  remain. 
It  should  hardly  be  necessary  to  add  that  he  should  be  received 
on  his  arrival  at  the  entrance  of  the  house  and  accompanied 
to  its  threshold  on  his  departure. 

If  these  formalities  seem  exaggerated  to  plain  every-day 
American  citizens  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  are  in- 
variably adopted,  not  only  by  all  foreign  officials  and  private 
citizens,  both  abroad  and  in  the  United  States,  but  also  by  the 
American  official  world  and  by  Washington  society  in  their 
intercourse  with  the  President. 

That  the  Prince  of  Wales  should  refrain  during  his  short  stay 
in  the  United  States  from  accepting  private  invitations  is  due 
to  his  desire  that  whatever  token  of  regard  may  be  contained 
in  his  visit  to  this  country  should  be  addrest  to  the  President 
and  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  instead  of  to 
any  particular  class  of  society.  At  the  fighting  front  in  France 
the  Prince  made  friends  with  the  commanding  generals,  with 
the  subalterns,  and  with  the  dough-boys  of  the  American  Army, 
hobnobbed  with  them,  exchanged  smokes  with  them,  shared  on 
sundry  occasions  the  mess  of  the  officers  and  the  "chow"  of 
the  enlisted  men,  and  showed  himself  the  warm-hearted  com- 
rade of  all  alike. 


ON   THE   FIRING-LINE   DURING   THE 
CHICAGO    RACE -RIOTS 

IN  THAT  SPORADIC  WARFARE  waged  over  some  days 
and  nights  between  the  whites,  blacks,  and  police  force  of 
Chicago,  newspaper  reporters  became  war-correspondents, 
with  a  good  many  opportunities  to  experience  some  of  the  perils 
of  war-corresponding  on  the  recent  battle-fronts  of  Europe.  One 
reporter,  "his  taxicab  shattered  with  bullets,"  returned  from  a 
night  of  dashing  from  riot-center  to  riot-center,  where  men  died 
much  as  they  did  "over  there,"  "sat  down  at  a  typewTiter," 
according  to  the  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  which  employed 
him,  "and  calmly  began  to  write"  a  first-hand  account  of  the 
fighting  along  the  "dead-line,"  as  the  boundaries  of  the  negro 
district  were  called.  To  quote  his  story  as  it  appeared  in  The 
Tribune: 

At  the  "dead-line"  on  Wentworth  Avenue,  twilight  brought  a 
strange  sight.  To  the  west  every  street  was  filled  with  great 
crowds  of  whites,  some  standing  silent,  watching  every  move, 
others  swirling  and  eddying  in  a  maelstrom  of  pregnant  mob 
rule.  At  the  crossing  at  Thirty-seventh  Street  a  cry  was 
heard. 

A  shot  came;  the  quick,  sharp  impact  breaking  into  the  riot 
murmur  like  a  call  to  arms.  There  was  a  roar.  Dust  was 
flung  into  the  air  from  thousands  of  trampling  feet.  The  crowd 
surged  forward. 

The  clang  of  a  gong  followed  and  a  big  blue  wagon  rolled  up. 
Out  of  it  poured  a  score  of  men  in  blue — the  city  police  force. 
From  down  the  street  one  heard  the  clatter  of  hoofs.  A  score 
of  mounted  men  arrived.  On  horseback  and  on  foot  they 
charged.  Clubs  flashed  in  the  air.  Here  and  there  a  curse,  a 
blow.  The  crowd  retreated  slowly,  then  ran  for  their  lives,  for 
these  men  which  they  faced  were  in  earnest  that  peace  should 
once  more  reign  over  a  city  troublous. 

On  the  pavement  lay  a  boy  of  eighteen,  the  life-blood  staining 
his  white  shirt  in  an  ever-widening  circle.  Came  the  ambulance 
— he  passed  from  the  scene. 

Then,  down  Wentworth,  squads  of  patrolmen  appeared. 
"Where  did  those  shots  come  from?"  inquired  one,  and  his 
voice  was  ominous  of  things  to  come. 

"From  that  house  over  there"  —the  cry  welled  upward  from 
a  thousand  throats. 

Slowly,  carefully,  they  circled  the  place,  a  big  brick  structure. 
They  entered.     Out  of  the  door  ran  a  woman,  sobbing. 

In  a  moment  the  faces  of  the  men  in  blue  appeared  from  the 
windows  of  the  upper  story.  "Nothing  doing  here!"  they 
yelled  to  the  wa tellers  below. 

Their  commander,  a  brawny  lieutenant,  had  boon  roeonnoiter- 
ing  tho  district.  He  roturned  in  a  moment.  Slowly  they 
climbed  into  their  wagons  and  rolled  up  tho  street.  Another 
"riot"  had  ended." 

Half  an  hour  later  a  tall,  sunburned  sergeant  picked  up  tho 
phono  at  Deoring  station.  "What's  that?"  ho  said.  Then 
bang  went  the  phone. 

"Hustlo  to  Thirty-first  and  Wallace,"  he  yelled.  "There's 
a  riot  on  there."     Bluecoats  poured  out  of  the  building,  jumped 
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THE  Kwong  Tung  Elec- 
trical Supply  Company 
of  Canton,  China,  installed 
several  large  Diesel  engines — 
brought  from  America. 

After  50  hours  of  running, 
operating  trouble  developed. 
The  engines  stopped.  From 
Canton  the  cable  flashed  to 
the  builders  of  the  engines  in 
America,  "What  shall  we 
do?" 

The  engine  builder  tele- 
phoned to  the  nearest  Vacuum 
Oil  Company  Branch.  The 
Branch  Manager  telegraphed 
to  New  York.  New  York 
cabled  to  the 
Branch  office  of 
the  Vacuum  Oil 
Company  at 
Hong  Kong. 


l-l    Hy    ^ 


An  engineer  from  the 
Vacuum  Oil  Company's 
Branch  at  Hong  Kong  left 
immediately  for  Canton.  The 
trouble  was  promptly  cor- 
rected. 

Kwong  Tung's  engines  are 
running  again. 

*        *        * 

LUBRICATING  engineers 
J  in  Vacuum  Oil  Company 
service  are  repeatedly  called 
upon  to  solve  operating  prob- 
lems in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 
Their  technical  knowledge  has 
enabled  them  to  help  protect 
the  good  name  of  American 
machinery  the 
world  over. 


The  work  must 
go  on. 


Lubricants 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  service 


Correct  Automobile  Lubrication 

Mobiloils 

A  grade  for  each  type  of  motor 

Gargoyle  Mobiloils  for  enKinc  lubrication  are: 
Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "A"  Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "E" 

Gargoyle  Mobiloil  "B"         Gargoyle  Mobiloil  Arctic 

The  Chart  below  indicates  the  grade  recommended  by 
the  Vacuum  Oil  Company's  Board  of  Engineers.  The 
recommendations  cover  all  models  of  both  panseriK.r 
and  commercial  vehicles  unless  otherwise  noted*  If  your 
cr  19  not  Hated  fn  thU  partial  Chart.  Bend  for  booklet 
*  Correct  Lubrication"  which  lists  the*  correct  jrrades 
for  nil  cars. 
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into  the  waiting  machines — the  police  had  answered  the  call  of 
duty  asrain. 

The  sttf  mod  silent,   deserted.     For  blocks  the  wagon 

rushed  on,  seeing  nothing  but  little  knots  of  people  with  scared 
faces  and  a  strained  attitude  of  expectancy. 

At  their  destination  a  single  policeman  was  waiting.  He 
pointed  mutely  to  a  great  pile  of  broken  glass  on  the  street  and 
sidewalk. 

"They  passed  in  an  auto,  shooting  right  and  left.  Look  at 
those  windows."  lie  said.  Great  pieces  of  jagged  glass  stuek 
up  in  the  panes  which  one*  were  Pittsburg  plate. 

"Up  at  Thirty-ninth  and  Went  worth  there's  something  do- 
ing."' some  one  yelled.  "Let's  go!"  cried  the  lieiitenant.  And 
over  the  short  distance  they  rushed.  As  they  neared  the  block  a 
rattle  of  shots  was  heard  and  one  shrill  cry.  Around  the  corner. 
Men  fled  in  all  directions  as  the  wagon  appeared.  But  seven 
were  caught  even  as  they  were  disappearing  from  sight. 

"Throw  up  your  hands!     Get  'em  up  quick!     Hear  me!" 

In  the  pockets  of  two  were  found  revolvers  loaded.  In  the 
others  pieces  of  brick,  stones,  a  railroad  spike  or  two,  and  a  pair 
Of  brass  knucks. 

"To  the  wagon  with  'em!"     And  they  went  away. 

A  pair  of  motor-cycle  police  were  riding  slowly  down  Thirty- 
first  Street  at  State  Street.  From  a  building  a  few  flashes  of 
light,  a  few  sharp  cracks.  One  of  the  riders  gasped,  his  machine 
wavered.  Straight  to  the  ground,  over  the  handle-bars,  he 
plunged. 

"My  God!  I'm  done  for!"  he  gasped  as  his  partnei  reached 
him.  The  answer  was  another  burst  of  shots  from  the  windows 
above.  The  windshield  on  a  taxi  which  Had  followed  the  cycle- 
men  burst  into  a  thousand  fragments.  The  door-glass  followed. 
Then  the  deep  roar  of  the  police  .45  joined  in  the  conflict. 

Some  one  somewhere  phoned  a  riot-call  to  the  Stanton  Police 
Station,  and  three  wagons  and  an  ambulance  responded.  As  the 
first  wagon  came  to  a  halt  and  the  men  started  to  get  out,  the 
battle  was  renewed  from  above.  The  second  man  that  backed 
out  of  the  "Black  Maria,"  which  is  a  Chicago  name  for  a  police- 
wagon,  "pitched  forward  in  a  pathetic  huddle."  "They  got 
me!"  he  mumbled,  as  "the  blood  rose  in  his  throat  and  choked 
his  utterance  to  a  startled  gasp."     After  that: 

The  bluecoats  stormed  the  buildings.  In  one  two-story  brick 
affair,  which  housed  a  tailor-shop  on  the  first  floor  and  apartments 
on  the  second,  a  wounded  man  was  found.  Six  others  were 
captured.  A  woman  joined  the  procession.  Revolvers  were 
dug  up  from  their  poorly  hidden  places  "ditched"  after  the  cops 
had  outnumbered  the  rioters. 

Men  rushed  into  the  building  next  door.  They  could  be  heard 
trampling  around.  To  the  watchers  on  the  outside  came  the 
tiny  gleam  of  a  search-light  or  the  sudden  flare  of  a  gas-lamp. 
Then  at  the  back  of  the  house  was  heard  a  curse. 

"Coom  out  av  there!  Put  up  yer  mitts!  Come  down  and 
come  down  quick!"  The  brogue  in  it  was  as  thick  as  the  mud 
of  a  peat  bog. 

In  the  dim  glare  of  an  alley  incandescent  a  man  appeared  with 
his  hands  stretched  to  the  sky. 

"Ossifer,  I  ain't  done  nothin';  truly  I  ain't!"  he  repeated  over 
and  over.  "Take  him  along!"  was  his  fate,  and  he  was  hustled 
to  the  wagon. 

"Somebody  get  up  them  stairs  to  the  roof  and  see  if  you  can't 
find  a  lot  of  guns!" 

With  a  tiny  flash-light  two  policemen  and  a  reporter  journeyed 
up  the  rickety  stairs  in  the  blackness.  Every  corner  was  searched. 
Into  the  top-floor  rooms  they  went. 

The  eover  in  front  of  the  fireplace  was  pulled  off.  It  revealed 
a  30-30  Winchester.     A  quick  thrust  and  a  shell  was  ejected. 

"W-w-w-hy,  the  barrel  is  hot!"  stuttered  the  man  who  held 
it.  Comprehension  began  to  dawn  in  the  faces  of  his  listeners. 
They  had  the  man  who  had  shot  their  comrades.  A  woman,  in  a 
cheap  cotton  shimmy,  came  running  into  the  room.  "Befo" 
<  ;.iwd,"  she  moaned,  "I  didn't  have  nuthin'  to  do  with  it;  honest. 
I  didn't'" 

"Get  on  jour  clothes  and  come  along,"  they  told  her.  Another 
rifle  and  (wo  revolvers  were  added  to  the  loot  of  the  officers. 

A  man  lay  in  the  gutter  at  Thirty-second  and  State  slreets. 
M|)From  the  elevated  tracks  above  a  sniper  was  pot-shotting. 
clinatV.oss  t'ie  stret't  a  Yiddish  shoemaker  knelt  behind  a  counter 

and  friendiy0"- 

ican  escort  o     r>"  oamo  the  stroke  of  distant  chimes.     The  clatter 
Abroad    wh«  "'"   somewhere  in  the  distance,  the  dang  of  an 

head  and  bows  •'"  ""dflod  roar  of  passing  autos,  the    silently 

drops  the  curtses  denizens  of  the  nifjht  sped  quickly  from  door  to 
scribed  as  the  "  (f  street— all  thai  was  pari  of  thai  story  which  that 
abroad  follow  <M11'  ('<)U'('  "ol  write  the  story  of  Chicago's  race- 
followed  here.!'11'1-1"11'  district. 


AIRPLAINING   AS   DESCRIBED   BY  THE 
MAYOR   OF   HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

WHEN  MAYOR  A.  E.  AMEKMAX,  of  Houston.  Texas, 
recently  enjoyed  his  initial  airplane  flight  at  Ellington 
Field  he  had  a  chance  to  take  a  look  at  the  city 
where  he  is  the  chief  executive,  from  an  entirely  new  angle. 
He  admits  that  the  sight  pleased  him,  for  he  had  nev-r  before 
fully  realized  what  a  neat,  orderly  place  Houston  really  is. 
His  air-experience  also  greatly  increased  his  respect  for  the 
exploits  of  the  airmen  in  the  war,  from  which  one  infers  that 
the  Mayor's  flight  produced  all  the  thrills  with  which  the  imag- 
ination connects  rapid  progress  through  unsubstantial  at- 
mosphere with  nothing  between  safety  and  teetotal  destruction 
but  the  frail  structure  of  an  airplane.  Of  course  the  Mayor 
makes  no  specific  mention  of  this  matter,  for  that  is  not  done 
until  one  has  become  a  seasoned  aviator.  On  the  contrary,  he 
says  he  elismissed  all  thought  of  danger  from  his  mind,  but  he 
makes  the  confession  that  he  kept  a  watchful  eye  on  the  pilot 
of  his  machine.  The  ride  tlirough  the.  air  reminded  Mayor 
Amerman  partly  of  a  fast,  smoothly  running  express-train,  and 
partly  of  one  of  those  little  gasoline-driven  vehicles  manu- 
factured in  Detroit.  Taking  it  together,  it  appears  that  the 
Mayor  likes  flying,  and  he  thinks  planes  will  eventually  be  used 
for  passenger-service.  He  observes,  however,  that  the  most 
enjoyable  part  of  the  trip  was  the  glide  to  good,  old,  substantial 
terra  fir  nut.     His  account  follows: 

My  sensation,  upon  leaving  the  ground,  can  not  be  described 
for  the  reason  that  I  was  several  hundred  feet  in  the  air  beforo 
I  realized  I  had  left  the  ground.  1  was  very  much  surprized 
at  the  ease  with  which  the  immense  ship  took  the  air.  The 
only  undesirable  thing  at  first  was  the  tremenelous  noise  of  the 
motors  and  the  rush  of  air  from  the  propellers  and  from  the 
speed  of  the  ship. 

We  soon  founel  that  talking  was  out  of  the  question,  and  we  very 
much  appreciateel  the  leather  headgear  and  goggles,  which  had 
seemed  so  hot  and  cumbe-rsome  when  we  had  first  put  them  on. 

As  the  motor  started  I  had  my  eye  on  Lieutenant  Palmer, 
who  was  piloting  the  machine.  He  seemeel  perfectly  conversant 
with  his  business,  anel,  as  I  am  a  great  hand  to  rely  upon  men 
about  me  to  know  their  business  and  attend  to  it.  I  dismissed 
all  ieleas  of  any  elange^r  from  my  mind. 

I  was  very  much  surprized  upon  looking  down  from  a  tre- 
mendous height  that  it  caused  me  to  have  no  unpleasant  feelings, 
and  but  for  the  tremendous  rush  of  air  I  felt  that  I  was  riding 
as  smoothly  as  in  a  fast  express-train.  One  thing  that  struck 
me  as  I  rode  along  was  the  series  of  suelelen  jolts.  These  I  can 
describe  by  saying  that  it  felt  precisely  as  tho  one  were  riding 
in  a  Ford  car  anel  hael  suelelenly  run  over  a  half-brick.  I  presume 
these  were  the  so-called  "air-pockets."  I  observed  that  the 
fliers  on  board  eliel  not  notice  that  Ave  had  run  over  anything, 
and  I  took  this  as  part  of  the  trip. 

I  was  very  much  imprest  with  the  orderly  aspect  of  my  city 
as  vieweel  from  the  air.  The  city  lookeel  as  neat  and  clean  as  a 
pin,  and  I  was  able  to  forget  for  the  time  being  that  pavements 
have  to  be  repaireel  and  new  ones  built,  as  all  streets  looked 
like  silver  threads  and  seemed  in  ideal  condition. 

The  sensation  of  passing  through  a  cloud  was  v<  ry  novel, 
and  the  crazjr  thought  went  through  my  mind  that  1  would 
like  to  be  standing  on  the  ground  watching  myself  go  into  the 
cloud  and  come  out  again. 

When  the  first  camera  ship  flew  alongside  of  us  I  congra- 
tulated myself  that  the  instrument  pointing  at  us  was  a  friendly 
camera  and  not  an  enemy  machine  s,run.  I  have  always  had 
the  profoundest  respect  for  the  men  that  flew  in  this  war.  hut 
my  respect  is  now  multiplied  many  fold  when  1  realize  the 
feats  which  they  performed  and  the  difficulties  of  their  new 
enterprise. 

The  most  enjoyable  sensation  of  the  trip  was  when  the  pilot 
on  his  return  cut  off  the  motors  and  glided  down  on  to  the  field. 
I  enjoyed  that  glide  more  than  any  one  thing  in  the  whole  trip. 

If  the  Government  will  permit  numerous  trips  all  o\cr  the 
United  states,  similar  to  the  one  we  were  privileged  to  take. 
1  am  quite  sure  that  confidence  in  the  airplane  will  be  speedily 
established.  I  know  twelve  men  who  composed  our  party 
who  are  ready  to  fly  at  any  time. 

A  quarter  <>f  a  century  ago  a  man  had  to  be  a  mild  lunatic  who 
would  ride  in  an  automobile.  There  are  more  men  in  America 
to-day  who  have  ridden  in  airplanes  than  there  were  iu  1895 
who  had  ridden  in  automobiles.  1  think  the  future  of  the  air- 
piano  in  America  is  assurod. 
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Feet  that  never  touch  the   Floor 


HOW  many   feet  pass  up 
your  front  stairs  in  a  life 
time!   Or  even  in  a  year! 

How  many  footsteps  of 
friends,  relatives  and  visitors 
pass  through  your  front  hall 
in  the  same  period!  The  total 
number  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

And  yet,  in  the  well-kept 
home,  the  countless  feet  never 
touch  the  floor.  If  the  stairs 
and  floors  are  kept  protected, 
these  feet  walk  on  paint  or 
varnish.They  cannot  touch  the 
wood;  the  wood  cannot  wear. 

The  same  principle  holds 
true  with  the  exterior  of  your 


house,  if  properly  painted.  The 
elements  of  destruction  never 
reach  such  a  house — their 
battle  is  only  with  the  protec- 
tive coating.  The  surface  is 
the  danger  point  with  floors 
and  stairs  and  house  exteriors 
— with  every  product  of  wood, 
iron,  steel,  concrete,  cement 
or  stucco.  Save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 

C 

We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It 
will  tell  you  some  startling  new  things 
about  surface  protection  as  a  means  to 
prevent  loss.  Thoroughly  illustrated. 
Send  for  a  copy.  Address  Save  the 
Surface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The 
Bourse,  Philadelphia. 


An  iron  fence  needs  rust-insur- 
ance through  regular  surface 
protection.  With  this  treat- 
ment it  should  last  indefinitely. 
In  view  of  the  cost  of  iron  fence 
and  the  long  life  expected  from 
it,  every  business  instinct  calls 
for  surface  protection. 


"Save  the 

Surface!      Use 

Paint 

and 

Varnish    and 

increase  the 

employment  of 

labor. 

'  ■ 

Wm. 

B.   Wilson 

Secretary  of  Labor 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

is  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee  representing 
the  Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products, 
taken  as  a  whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  cf  preserving, 
protecting,  and  beautify  ing  the  innumerable  products  of 
the  lumber,  metal,  cement  and  manufacturing  industries 
and  their  divisions. 


Linoleum — tough  substance  as 
it  is— is  greatly  benefited  by  sur- 
face protection.  Wear  and  tear 
is  then  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Linoleum  on  the  floor  of  your 
kitchen,  pantry,  vestibule,  bath- 
room— in  the  hospitals — in  your 
office — gets  the  hardest  kind  of 
service.  Give  your  linoleum 
an  occasional  coat  of  varnish. 
Save  the  surface  and  you  save  all. 


"SAVE    THE_  SURFACE    AND    Y^O  US  AVE  ALL"-  Pa^ct  $  "V^muA, 


WOOD 
SURFACES 


_^J1- 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


j-     BRICK 
SURFACES 
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WHY   TIPPERARY   IS  SUCH  A  LONG  WAY 
FROM   ENGLAND 


o 


PPRESSIOX  HAS  BEGOTTEN  ASSASSINATION 
all  the  world  over,  and  at  all  times,"  observes  James 
M.  Tuohy,  one  of  the  oldest  and  best-known  of 
New  York  journalists,  who  is  now  investigating  conditions 
in  Ireland.  He  cites  the  case  of  the  Irish  town  of  Tipperary, 
which  has  just  emerged  from  "five  months  of  vigorous  martial 
law  'as  punishment  for  a  crime  not  proved  against  it."  Its 
experience,  in  his  opinion,  "gives  a  vivid  but  by  no  means 
exceptional  impression  of  the  system  of  government  under  which 
Nationalist  Ireland  is  suffering  since  Dublin  Castle  has  once 
more  secured  a  free  hand."  The  writer,  while  of  Irish  descent, 
is  not  in  sympathy  with  the  Irish  extremists  of  the  Sinn-Fein 
variety,  but  he  accuses  the  British  Government  both  of  pledge- 
breaking  and  tyranny.  His  account  of  the  experience  of  Tip- 
perary, which  is  even  further  from  England  to-day  than  when 
the  famous  British  marching-song,  "It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to 
Tipperary,"  became  popular,  appears  in  the  New  York  World, 
under  the  date-line  of  "Tipperary,  June  26."  It  is  notable  that 
the  town's  most  serious  troubles  began  some  time  after  the  end 
of  the  war.     According  to  Mr.  Tuohy's  account: 

One  day  late  in  January  a  large  quantity  of  gelignite  was 
brought  to  the  railway-station  at  Tipperary.  It  was  transferred 
to  a  cart,  and  the  cart  started  off  for  its  destination  some  miles 
in  the  country  under  the  guard  of  two  members  of  the  Royal 
Irish  Constabulary. 

Now  the  extremists'  lust  for  gelignite  and  other  high  explosives 
is  notoriously  insatiable.  By  force  or  guile,  and  occasionally  by 
a  combination  of  both,  they  have  accumulated  a  large  hoard  of 
these  from  the  British  authorities  in  Ireland.  Each  fresh  raid 
upon  the  government  stores  has  been  followed  by  a  tremendous 
outcry,  for  naturally  the  conjunction  of  extremists  and  gelignite 
is  not  calculated  to  make  peaceful  citizens  sleep  comfortably 
in  their  beds  o'  nights.  But  despite  these  outcries,  the  most 
exhaustive  search  and  the  employment  of  the  shrewdest  sleuths 
in  the  British  Intelligence  Service,  I  believe  that  not  an  ounce  of 
the  stolen  material  has  ever  been  recovered  in  any  instance. 

Now,  to  send  a  consignment  of  this  dangerous  commodity  to  a 
district  like  Tipperary,  where  extreme  sentiment  exists  in  its 
fiercest  and  most  revolutionary  form,  to  load  it  openly  on  a 
cart  and  dispatch  it  into  the  country  under  the  wholly  insuffi- 
cient guard  of  two  policemen  armed  with  carbines,  was  a  challenge 
these  men  were  sure  to  take  up.     •  , 

Tipperary,  now  a  "prosperous  town  in  the  heart  of  one  of  the 
richest  agricultural  tracts  in  Ireland,"  was  a  great  rallying- 
point  of  the  Irish  Republican  Brotherhood  before  Parnell's 
day.  He  succeeded  in  scotching  Fenianism  here,  as  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  by  preaching  reliance  on  constitutional  methods 
to  obtain  self-government,  and  the  men  of  Tipperary  were 
among  the  stanchest  supporters  of  the  Nationalist  party — in 
fact,  they  were  its  backbone,  "until  the  consistent  treachery 
and  pledge-breaking  of  British  ministries,  on  whose  promise  of 
reform  they  relied,  drove  many  of  them  into  the  ranks  of  the 
extremists."  Now,  having  taken  up  Sinn-Feinism  as  thoroughly 
as  they  took  up  constitutionalism,  they  are  said  to  be  "Sinn- 
Feiners  to  a  man."  They  were  helped  in  that  direction  by  the 
series  of  events  that  began  last  January,  as  Mr.  Tuohy  records: 

When  the  cart  of  gelignite  with  its  two  policemen  reached  a 
lonely  part  of  the  road  about  two  and  a  half  miles  from  Tip- 
perary, near  the  village  of  Solihead,  an  ambush  awaited  them, 
there  was  a  scuffle,  the  policemen  were  killed,  and  the  gelignite 
disappeared. 

There  are  many  people  both  in  Tipperary  and  Dublin  who 
think  that  sending  this  explosive  practically  unprotected  along 
this  countryside  was  not  merely  a  challenge,  but  an  invitation. 
Queer  things  are  done  in  Ireland  by  the  Castle,  and  it  has  been 
so  frequently  caught  in  the  most  nefarious  transactions  that 
there  are  those  who  think  and  say — and  these  are  not  sympa- 
thizers with  extremism — that  the  lives  of  a  couple  of  policemen 
would  be  of  less  account  than  the  opportunity  afforded  to  the 
Castle  of  making  political  capital  out  of  such  an  outrage. 

To  put  it  in  the  mildest  form,  the  authorities  displayed  criminal 
recklessness  in  not  providing  a  strong  military  guard  for  this 
gelignite.  There  is  a  plethora  of  military  in  the  country,  mostly 
eating  their  heads  off,  rackfuls  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery  at 
Tipperary  and  other  places  in  the  district,  y<H  the  safe  conduct 


of  this  load  of  gelignite  was  committed  to  two  policemen.  The 
Castle  is  supposed  to  be  informed  of  the  state  of  feeling  by  its 
legion  of  spies  throughout  the  country.  There  is  not  a  man 
in  the  district  who  could  not  have  told  them  that  to  flaunt 
gelignite  weakly  guarded  in  the  faces  of  the  extremists  was  to 
provide  a  fifty-to-one  chance  of  its  capture. 

Dublin  Castle  made  the  usual  ineffectual  attempt  to  capture 
the  murderers,  and  then  declared  the  town  of  Tipperary,  with  a 
radius  around  it,  in  a  state  of  siege.  This  was  done  by  the 
"Competent  Military  Authority,"  to  which  Chief  Secretary 
Macpherson,  on  his  own  showing,  has  committed  the  adminis- 
tration of  Ireland.  A  state  of  siege  means  that  all  the  in- 
habitants, who  are  not  personce  gratoe  to  the  police,  are  subjected 
to  continuous  interference,  degenerating  into  persecution,  by 
the  methods  cultivated  by  the  authorities.  No  one  could  enter 
or  leave  the  proscribed  area  without  military  permits.  These 
were  difficult  to  obtain  when  sought,  and  the  bulk  of  the  people 
would  not  condescend  to  seek  them.  Searches,  inquisitions,  and 
all  manner  of  irritating  restrictions  were  carried  out  apparently 
at  the  will  of  the  local  policemen. 

It  is  fair  to  say  I  was  informed  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
soldiery  gave  sufficient  proof  of  their  dislike  of  this  invidious 
and  contemptible  occupation.  Not  so  all  the  officers.  Some 
of  these  undertook  it  with  gusto,  and  showed  an  animus  sug- 
gesting that  even  more  drastic  measures  would  please  them 
better.  Pickets  were  posted  at  frequent  intervals  along  all  the 
roads  leading  to  the  town  and  at  the  commanding  points  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Every  one,  except  the  police  and  mili- 
tary and  the  police  favorites,  was  treated  as  a  possible  criminal. 
It  was  indeed  "A  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tipperary"  for  all  but 
the  favored  few. 

The  most  provocative  tactics  were  adopted  by  the  jack- 
boots in  office  for  nearly  five  months.  The  people  treated  their 
jailers — for  that  is  what  they  really  were — with  silent  con- 
tempt, and  it  is  calculated  that  at  the  end  of  the  military  regime 
there  were  five  Sinn-Feiners  in  the  district  for  every  one  that 
had  been  there  before. 

As  a  means  of  capturing  the  authors  of  the  outrage  the  rigors 
inflicted  by  the  army  of  occupation  proved  entirely  futile.  The 
authors  of  the  crime  remain  at  large,  without  a  trace  of  their 
identity  being  discovered. 

A  tragic  encounter  with  the  police  at  Knocklong  Station, 
some  short  distance  from  here,  had  its  reaction  on  the  proclaimed 
district  of  Tipperary. 

A  man  named  Hogan  was  arrested  by  the  police  at  Thurles, 
the  next  large  country  town,  for  being  found  in  possession  of  a 
gun.  Being  found  with  a  firearm  these  days  in  Ireland  is  a 
crime  of  the  first  order  in  the  eyes  of  the  authorities.  Hogan 
having  been  kept  in  prison  in  Thurles  a  few  days,  was  being 
taken  to  Cork  Jail  so  that  "an  investigation  might  be  held  with 
a  view  to  formulating  a  charge  against  him." 

This  is  the  procedure  here  nowadays — you  are  arrested  first 
and  the  charge  is  formulated  against  you  after  investigation. 
He  was  accompanied  by  four  policemen  in  an  ordinary  third- 
class  compartment  of  a  corridor  train.  At  Knocklong  Station, 
one  of  the  quietest  on  the  line,  four  or  five  men  entered  the  train. 
made  their  way  to  the  compartment  where  Hogan  was  under  his 
police  guard,  and  pushed  into  it.  A  fight  ensued,  the  police 
sergeant  was  shot  dead,  one  of  the  constables  was  mortally 
wounded,  and  Hogan  was  rescued. 

The  whole  party  got  away,  not  leaving  the  slightest  clue,  and 
altho  this  happened  some  eight  weeks  ago,  the  police  scouring  the 
country,  making  domiciliary  visits,  and  using  their  unlimited 
powers  without  limit,  Hogan  and  his  rescuers  are  still  at  large. 
It  is  claimed  that  the  sergeant,  in  the  confusion  of  the  struggle, 
was  accidentally  killed  by  one  of  his  subordinates. 

One  arrest  was  made  in  connection  with  this  affair,  that  of  a 
boy  eleven  years  of  age,  Connors  by  name.  His  capture, 
according  to  the  writer,  was  not  so  much  an  arrest  as  a  case 
of  "police  kidnaping."  Connors  was  "kidnaped  by  the 
police,"  and  for  two  months  his  mother  could  get  no  tidings  of 
him.     The  case  got  into  the  House  of  Commons: 

Mr.  Macpherson  (Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland),  questioned  in 
the  House  of  Commons  by  English  members,  gave  tensive 
answers.  The  Archbishop  of  Cashel,  who  wrote  him.  describing 
the  distracted  state  of  the  child's  mother,  had  no  better  success. 
Proceedings  were  taken  for  habeas  corpus,  and  the  Castle,  aware 
that  its  action  was  grossly  illegal,  sent  the  boy  back  to  his 
parents  rather  than  face  an  inquiry  in  court. 

It  was  explained  by  Mr.  Macpherson,  or  some  one  on  his 
behalf,  that  the  boy  had  been  taken  away  for  his  "own  pro- 
tection." The  truth  was  that  during  his  illegal  detention  the 
police  who  keptjhim  at  the  Constabulary  Depot  in  Dublin  treated 
him  fairly  well,  questioning  him  all  the  time  about  the  move- 
ments of  Hogan  and  other  people  in  Thurles,  against  whom  they 
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How  we  made  shaving  cream 

antiseptic 


vVCCC^N 


ni«i  *.:•       iniiiii  rciiii 


Price,  25c  a  tube 


Lysol 
Shaving  Cream 

In  tubes,  25c 

Not  just  another 
shaving  cream,  but 
one  unlike  any 
other  because  of 
its  antiseptic 
quality. 


Lysol 
Disinfectant 

In  bottles,  25c,  50c, 
and  $1.00 

A  25c  bottle  added 
to  five  gallons  of 
water  makes  five 
gallons  of  power- 
ful disinfectant. 


Lysol 
Toilet  Soap 

25c  a  cake 

Does  all  that  a 
good  soap  should 
do,  and  in  addi- 
tion is  antiseptic 
and  healing. 


Sold  by  druggists 
everywhere.  If  yours 
can't  supply  you,  he 
will  cheerfully  order 
it  for  you. 


WAR  arid  epidemic  have  taught  thou- 
sands the  value  of  an  antiseptic. 
We  had  a  formula  for  a  marvelous  shav- 
ing cream,  but  there  were  plenty  of  good 
shaving  creams. 

Also,  we  were  makers  of  Lysol  Disin- 
fectant, a  powerful  germicide  used  in  thou- 
sands of  households,  offices,  and  hospitals. 

A  tiny  proportion  of  the  antiseptic 
ingredients  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  put 
into  our  shaving  cream  produced  Lysol 
Shaving  Cream. 

Just  as  Lysol  Disinfectant  kills  germs 
and  prevents  infection  wherever  it  is  used, 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream  removes  all  danger 
of  infection  from  razor-cut,  exposed  brush 
and  fingers  that  may  have  touched  some 
germ-covered  surface. 


Antiseptic 

SHAVING  CREAM 


Shaving  lather  is  rubbed  into  the  skin.  And 
razor,  strop,  and  brush  are  usually  kept  in  the 
bathroom.  Besides  making  a  remarkably  pleas- 
ant and  efficient  lather,  Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
makes  shaving  safe  from  germ  dangers. 

If  a  small  quantity  of  the  antiseptic  ingredients 
of  Lysol  Disinfectant  added  to  a  shaving  cream 
will  do  this,  think  what  wonders  of  disinfection 
a  solution  of  liquid  Lysol  Disinfectant  can  accom- 
plish in  your  home,  factory,  or  store.  For  years 
Lysol  Disinfectant  has  been  in  use  in  hospitals, 
hotels,  and  private  houses.  You  are  probably 
already  familiar  with  its  use,  especially  in  cases 
of  sickness.  Ask  your  wife.  Lysol  Disinfectant 
is  itself  saponaceous  and  is  ideally  formulated  for 
combining  with  a  shaving  cream  or  toilet  soap. 

We  also  manufacture  Lysol  Toilet  Soap,  a 
refreshing,  soothing,  and  healing  skin  soap  that 
contains  the  necessary  proportion  of  the  antisep- 
tic ingredients  of  Lysol  Disinfectant  to  protect 
the  skin  from  germ  infection.'' 


Lysol   Disinfectant 

Three  size's:  25c,  50c,  $1.00 


FREE 

SAMPLES 

of 

Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
and  Lysol  Soap 

A  free  sample  of 
Lysol  Shaving  Cream 
will  be  mailed  to  any- 
one asking  for  it.  Try 
it  at  home  or  when 
traveling — you  will  like 
it  and  want  the  full- 
sized  tube.  Sample  of 
Lysol  Toilet  Soap  will 
be  included. 


Maker*  of  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste 


LEHN  &  FINK,  Inc. 

120  William  Street,  New  York 

Please  send  me  FREE  SAMPLES  of  LYSOL 
SHAVING  CREAM  and  LYSOL  TOILET 
SOAP. 


Name  . 


Town. 


■|       State 
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Every    sewing    machine   has 
its  special  motor  problem  — 


Every   washing   machine     has 
its  particular  requirements — 


Finding  the  Motor  that  Fits 


Any  one  of  dozens  of  Westing- 
house  Electric  Motors  would  run 
your  washing  machine  and  do  a 
good  job  of  it — 

Any  one  of  dozens  would  drive 
your  sewing  machine  or  operate 
your  vacuum  cleaner — 

But  of  all  these  motors  there's 
one  and  only  one  that  fits  the  needs 
of  this  appliance  or  that  better  than 
any  other. 


How  can  that  one  be  determined? 

Here  is  where  the  unusually  wide 
experience  of  Westinghouse  in  pro- 
viding motors  for  practically  every 
kind  of  installation  is  of  first  im- 
portance. 

Here  is  where  familiarity  with  the 
problems  usually  met  in  the  different 
appliance  fields  has  a  value  that  can 
hardly  be  overestimated. 


HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 
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Every    vacuum    cleaner 
has  its  peculiar  needs — 


Every  ironing  machine  needs 
careful  motor  consideration. 


Where  Experience  Counts 


But  Westinghouse  engineers  do 
not  rely  entirely  on  experience.  To 
this  they  add  thoroughness  in  the 
laboratory  where  test  after  test  is 
made  to  determine  which  motor 
best  fits  the  task  in  question. 

So  wide  and  varied  is  the  line  of 
Westinghouse  Motors  that  in  prac- 
tically every  case  one  can  be  selected 
from  the  standard  line.  In  those 
instances     where    peculiar     require- 


ments point  to  the  need  of  a  special 
motor,  Westinghouse  stands  ready 
to  design  and  build  it. 

The  skill  and  experience  of  West- 
inghouse is  at  the  service  of  manu- 
facturers who  realize  the  immense 
importance  of  finding  the  motor 
that  fits. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Westinghouse 

I       ¥   SMALL   MOTORS  FOR   C7  HOUSEHOLD  PURPOSES 
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were  trying  to  make  up  a  case  in  connection  with  the  affairs 
at  Solihead  and  Knocklong.  A  suit  has  now  been  entered  by 
the  child's  parent  for  damages  for  illegal  detention,  when  the 
facts  should  all  come  out. 

The  Galtee  Mountains  form  a  picturesque  rampart  of  the 
fertile  valleys  that  surround  the  town  of  Tipperary.  The 
hillmen  of  these  mountains  are  a  fine  type  of  hard-working, 
independent  men.  There  is  no  place  in  the  British  Empire 
from  which  more  courageous  or  intrepid  soldiers  were  formerly 
-••cured  for  the  British  Army.  But  the  recruiting-sergeant 
is  never  seen  there  now.  No  one  need  envy  the  man  who  tried 
these  times  to  tempt  the  men  of  the  Galtees  with  the  King's 
shilling. 

Hogan.  who  was  rescued  from  the  train  at  Knocklong,  has 
vanished  as  effectually  as  the  desperadoes  who  ambushed  the 
police  and  walked  off  with  the  gelignite  near  Solihead.  The 
people  of  Tipperary  have  been  watching  the  efforts  to  recapture 
him  and  his  rescuers  with  quiet  interest.  The  only  comment 
they  will  make  is  that  there  is  no  reason  to  suspect  that  either 
outrage  was  the  work  of  any  one  from  Tipperary,  which  has 
been  the  only  sufferer  by  them.  The  last  act  of  the  regime  of 
martial  law  in  Tipperary  was  really  ludicrous. 

The  Glen  of  Aherlow  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtees,  a  scene  of 
exquisite  rural  beauty  and  peace,  a  broad  ribbon  of  enchanting 
shades  of  soft  green  one  sees  only  in  Ireland,  with  a  rising 
margin  of  rich-hued  forest  on  either  side,  was  thought  by  the 
authorities  to  be  the  hiding-place  of  the  wanted  men.  Accord- 
ingly, at  dawn  one  morning  last  week  a  flood  of  soldiers  and 
police  was  let  loose  upon  its  fields  and  peaceful  homesteads,  to 
explore  every  nook  and  cranny  for  the  suspects,  while  high  up 
in  the  air  a  squadron  of  airplanes  swooped  around  in  circles 
I  (laying  some  occult  part  in  the  great  maneuver.  The  inhabi- 
tants, many  of  them  already  working  in  the  fields,  others  brought 
out  of  their  cabins  by  the  drone  of  the  airplanes,  enjoyed  the 
raree-show — as  they  called  it — gratuitously  provided  for  them 
by  the  Government,  with  interest  and  wonder.  "What  the 
'diwle'  did  they  hope  to  do  with  the  airplanes,  anyway?" 
asked  one  of  another,  and  the  joker  of  the  district  responded: 
"Ah,  ye  know,  they  think  the  chaps  have  wings  and  they  want 
to  prevent  them  flying  up  into  the  mountains!" 

So  the  display  of  British  might  and  power  on  land  and  air 
was  wasted  on  the  untutored  denizens  of  this  remote  Irish 
valley,  evoking  only  derision.  They  had  many  a  joke  that  day 
at  the  expense  of  the  British  Army  and  the  Castle  police  when 
their  cohorts  went  empty-handed  away,  and  the  airplanes  droned 
home  to  their  airdromes  to  register  another  painful  fiasco. 

But  while  the  Irishman's  temperament  enables  him  to  laugh 
at  the  stupidities  and  malignities  of  British  rule,  he  never  for- 
gets them.  Where,  in  addition  to  the  restriction  of  his  liberty, 
the  aim  of  British  policy  is  to  ruin  him  financially  on  the  sus- 
picion, sustained  by  no  evidence  producible  before  any  tribunal, 
and  based  solely  on  political  prejudice,  that  he  is  a  criminal  or  a 
sympathizer  with  crime,  it  burns  in  the  sense  of  injustice  still 
deeper.  This  is  the  intention  that  underlies  the  proclamation 
of  towns  or  districts  under  martial  law. 

The  population  of  the  town  of  Tipperary  is  seven  thousand, 
and  it  has  been  calculated  by  inquiry  among  the  shopkeepers 
and  traders  that  the  nineteen  weeks  of  martial  law  meant  a  loss 
to  the  trade  of  the  town  of  about  $85,000  per  week.  The  loss 
to  the  surrounding  farmers  by  having  to  take  their  cattle  and 
produce  to  other  more  distant  markets  can  not  be  computed, 
but  it  must  be  considerable.  The  unwarrantable  infliction  of  a 
punishment  of  this  kind  on  an  entire  community,  even  if  the 
policemen  were  murdered  by  men  from  Tipperary,  would  be  an 
act  of  arbitrary  oppression.  What  is  to  be  said  of  it,  when  there 
is  no  proof  whatever  that  the  criminals  were  from  Tipperary? 

The  answer  is  supplied  by  the  natural  exasperation  and 
resentment  against  the  responsible  authorities  and  the  un- 
utterable loathing  of  the  system  under  which  these  wrongs  are 
perpetrated.  Tipperary  will  never  forget  the  experience  it  has 
gone  through  under  the  unprovoked  martial  law.  Such  measures 
have  always  driven  the  desperate  spirits  in  Irish  movements  to 
criminal  reprisals.  In  any  other  country  they  would  provoke 
revolution. 

The  murder  in  open  day  of  another  policeman  at  Thurles, 
eight  miles  from  Tipperary,  in  the  midst  of  a  crowd  returning 
from  the  races,  is  a  Fresh  testimony  to  how  Mr.  Macpherson's 
martial  law  is  "succeeding."  The  more  innocent  communities 
thus  penalized,  the  more  tho  souls  of  the  wild  section  will  be 
infuriated  and  their  hearts  filled  with  schemes  of  vengeance 
against  his  instruments. 

Tho  men  who  commit  these  insensate  acts  are  under  nobody's 
control,  but  represent  the  maddened  revolt  against  tyranny 
of  ill-balanced  minds.  Oppression  has  begotten  assassination 
all  the  •world  over  in  all  times. 

There  is  no  use  pretending  it  is  a  result  peculiar  to  Ireland, 
except  in  so  far  as  Ireland  has  had  at  the  hands  of  England  an 


experience  of  political  oppression  more  inexorable  and  extending 
over  a  longer  period  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  the  most  subject 
races.  

BORAH   AND   JOHNSON,  DISTURBERS   OF 
THE   SENATORIAL   PEACE 

NOT  ONLY  IS  THE  FEAR  of  Senators  Borah  and  John- 
son prevalent  in  the  camps  of  the  Democrats,  but  the 
Old  Guard  Republicans  also  "are  losing  a  heap  of  sleep" 
because  of  the  doings  of  these  two  insurgents  from  the  West, 
telegraphs  C.  C.  Brainerd,  correspondent  of  the  Brooklyn  Eagle, 
from  Washington.  For  both  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Johnson  have 
an  impulsiveness — in  fact,  almost  a  wild-and-wooliness — such  as 
is  commonly  associated  with  our  Western  frontiers,  and  their 
way  of  going  after  the  Peace  Treaty  is  so  impetuous  that  they 
may  "wreck  the  Republican  program  to  amend  the  Treaty  and 
the  League  of  Nations,  but  not  to  kill  them."  Therefore  the 
Old  Guard  is  troubled,  and  the  personalities  and  doings  of  Mr. 
William  Edgar  Borah,  of  Idaho,  and  of  Hiram  Johnson,  of 
California,  are  the  subject  of  much  debate.  Mr.  Brainerd  himself 
debates  them,  in  part,  as  follows: 

Borah  is  not  amenable  to  Old  Guard  control,  and  neither  is 
Johnson,  and  both  of  them,  particularly  Johnson,  have  devel- 
oped so  much  political  strength  in  their  own  States  that  they 
feel  themselves  in  a  position  to  go  their  own  way,  regardless  of 
party  councils. 

Borah  seldom  lets  a  day  go  by  in  the  Senate  without  loosing  a 
few  batteries  against  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  Shantung 
settlement.  Johnson  thus  far  has  done  most  of  his  fighting  out- 
side the  Senate,  before  audiences  in  the  New  England  States. 
Between  the  two  there  has  been  an  almost  constant  bombard- 
ment of  the  Treaty.  The  Old  Guard,  for  the  most  part,  just 
sits  around  and  listens  and  wonders  what  these  two  Westerners 
will  do  when  it  comes  to  the  voting. 

Neither  Borah  nor  Johnson  likes  President  Wilson.  Neither 
does  Boies  Penrose,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  take  a  good  sample  of 
the  Old  Guard.  But  nobody  hears  Penrose  blazing  away  at 
either  the  President  or  the  Treaty,  altho  he  is  just  as  much  anti- 
Wilson  as  either  Borah  or  Johnson.  Penrose  always  thinks  in 
terms  of  the  Republican  party  and  what  the  party  ought  to  do 
as  a  body  on  this  or  that  question.  Borah  and  Johnson  appear 
to  forget  the  party  and  go  tearing  ahead  as  individuals. 

Borah  is  a  man  of  intellectual  attainments  that  would  be  of 
great  value  to  Senator  Lodge  in  trying  to  put  through  the  latter's 
Treaty  program,  if  only  the  two  could  work  together.  But  they 
can  not.  The  Idaho  Senator,  who  has  a  powerfu7  mind  and  a 
considerable  gift  of  oratory,  has  chosen  the  most  radical  ground 
of  opposition  to  the  Treaty.  He  has  even  threatened  to  walk- 
out of  the  Republican  party,  if  that  party  should  indorse  what 
has  been  written  at  Paris.  He  has  denounced  the  League  and 
the  Treaty  in  thunderous  tones. 

He  always  gets  a  good  audience  and  he  never  fails  to  hold  it- 
Borah  is  very  apt  to  make  a  distinct  impression  on  those  who 
listen  to  his  speech.  His  ruggedly  sculptured  face,  his  heavy, 
slow-moving  but  powerful  figure,  his  thick  shock  of  brown  hair, 
all  make  a  picture  for  the  eye.  He  talks  with  deliberation  and 
the  utmost  earnestness,  conveying  the  impression  that  he  means 
to  the  bottom  of  his  soul  everything  he  says,  Borah's  speeches, 
because  of  the  undeniable  force  of  his  personality,  are  better  to 
listen  to  than  to  read. 

There  is  not  so  much  of  the  air  of  a  statesman  about  Johnson. 
For  one  thing,  he  does  not  so  nearly  look  the  part.  He  resembles 
the  popular  idea  pf  a  successful  merchant,  while  nobody  would 
ever  take  Borah  for  one.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  dignity  in 
Borah's  bearing,  but  not  so  with  Hiram  Johnson.  His  manner 
is  too  aggressive,  his  voice  too  rasping,  his  gestures  too  swift 
and  vigorous  to  convey  any  suggestion  of  senatorial  dignity. 
For  Borah's  deliberate  solemnity  Johnson  substitutes  speed  and 
a  punch.  When  warmed  into  action  he  is  a  fast  worker,  whereas 
Borah  never  permits  himself  to  be  hurried,  no  matter  to  what 
extreme  of  utterance  his  words  may  go.  But  just  lei  Johnson 
get  on  the  subject  of  the  Japanese,  and  he  will  travel  along 
so  fast  and  so  explosively  that  the  task  of  following  him  is 
bewildering. 

Altho  both  of  these  Westerners  are  equally  strong  in  their 
denunciation  of  the  Treaty  and  are,  for  the  time,  following  parallel 
courses,  they  are  not  politically  close  to  each  other.  Johnson, 
on  most  things,  has  a  far  more  radical  record  than  has  Borah. 
Johnson,  for  instance,  walked  out  of  the  Republican  party  with- 
out hesitation  when  it  renominated  President  Taft;  allied  himself 
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Ihe  works  in  which  the 
Cadillac  is  produced  have 
always  been  the  first  and 
last  word  in  human  and 
mechanical  skill. 

Mechanically-minded  men, 
and  men  of  humanitarian 
impulse,  from  all  over  the 
world,  have  come  to  these 
works  as  a  sort  of  Mecca, 
and  model. 

Like  a  precious  jewel  in  a 
rough  casket,  they  found  in 
the  Cadillac  buildings,  a 
system  of  human  control 
over  mechanical  mediums, 
almost  unbelievably  close, 
and  smooth,  and  fine. 

They  found  a  truly  great 
factory,  but  still  not  great 
enough  for  the  dreams,  and 
aims,  and  ambitions,  which 


we  cherished  for  the 
Cadillac,  and  for  the  loyal 
craftsmen  who  have  labored 
long  to  bring  it  to  its  pres- 
ent high  estate. 

Now,  however,  these  aims 
are  to  be  realized,  and  in 
due  time  the  Cadillac  will 
be  housed  in  works  worthy 
of  its  greatness. 

We  believe  that  these  new 
Cadillac  factories  will  be  the 
most  perfect  plants  of  their 
kind  in  the  world. 

From  time  to  time,  it  will 
be  our  pleasure  to  tell 
Cadillac  owners  of  the 
progress  of  a  great  work 
in  which  millions  will  be 
expended  for  the  persistent 
betterment  of  Cadillac 
standards. 


CADILLAC     MOTOR     CAR     COMPANY^   DETROIT.:MICHIG  AN 
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HE  man  who  tempers  a  BILLINGS 
SPENCER  die  performs  a  task  of  infinite 
delicacy.  He  builds  high  character  into 
steel.  His  craft  goes  beyond  mere  knowledge — 
it  is  work  no  machine  can  perform,  no  instru- 
ment gauge.  The  Tightness  of  the  Triangle  B 
die  passes  inevitably  to  the  Triangle  B  forging. 
In  steel,  as  in  men,  character  begets  character 


with  tin*  Progressive  party,  and  ran  for  Vice-President  on  the 
ticket  with  Roosevelt.  Party  regularity  « 1  i  <  I  not  bother  Johnson. 
Bui  ;is  for  Borah — 

He  stayed  inside  the  party  in  1912.  There  were  a  lot  of  Old 
Guard  Republicans  who  scowled  at  his  regularity,  because  Borah 
was  againsl  Taft  and  wanted  to  see  Roosevelt  elected.  They 
made,  the  Presidential  candidate  the  test,  of  regularity,  and  Borah 
did  not  meet  the  lest.  It  is  for  that  reason  to-day  that  a  good 
many  of  the  Old  Guard  do  not  take  too  seriously  Borah's  threat 
to  leave  the  party  on  the  peace  issue,  if  things  come  to  that  pinch. 
Borah  insurged  against  the  making  of  Penrose  to  be  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  but  he  did  not  walk  out  of 
the  Republican  conference,  and  when  it  came  to  the  final  test 
on  the  floor,  he  voted  for  Penrose  as  against  any  attempt  to 
substitute  a  Democrat. 

Taking  the  two  men  right  through  Borah  will  be  found  more 
conservative  than  Johnson.  The  chief  thing  about  the  Progres- 
sive party  that  he  could  not  stomach  was  the  recall  of  judges. 
To  Borah  such  a  proposition  was  heinous.  lie  has  a  profound 
respect  for  the  courts  and  the  law.  Johnson  was  ready  to  recall 
judges  without  qualification,  but  not  the  Idaho  statesman,  who 
has  something  of  a  reputation  as  a  constitutional  lawyer,  and 
who  is  undoubtedly  a  closer  student  of  the  Constitution  than 
the  Californian.  But  when  it  comes  to  the  Treaty,  there  is  little 
difference  between  the  opposition  of  Borah  and  Johnson. 

Politically,  at  least,  thsre  is  an  air  of  headlong  daring  about 
Johnson  that  Borah  does  not  possess.  He  will  take  chances  in 
an  unknown  field.  All  that  Johnson  could  feel  sure  of  in  1912 
wras  that  his  own  State  of  California  would  stand  behind  him; 
he  did  not  know  how  he  would  fare  elsewhere,  but  that  did  not 
cause  him  to  hesitate.  So  far  as  California  is  concerned,  John- 
son's strength  is  extraordinary.  California  follows  him  without 
reserve.  The  managers  of  Charles  E.  Hughes  made  a  fatal  mis- 
take in  1916  when  they  underestimated  Johnson.  It  turned  out 
that,  instead  of  being  a  discarded  politician,  he  was  about  to 
win  the  greatest  victory  of  his  political  career.  He  not  only 
took  the  Progressive  nomination  for  Senator,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  but  he  won  the  Republican  nomination  hands  down, 
only  a  few  days  after  Hughes  had  left  the  State  without  meeting 
him.  California  did  not  forgive  Hughes,  but  it  proceeded  to 
glorify  Johnson  at  the  November  election. 

Both  Borah  and  Johnson,  we  are  reminded,  have  been  "among 
those  present "  in  discussions  of  Presidential  timber.  For  a  time, 
at  Chicago  in  1912,  Borah  was  seriously  considered  by  a  good 
many  Republicans  as  a  compromise  between  Taft  and  Roose- 
velt, just  as  Governor  Hadley,  of  Missouri,  was  so  considered. 
In  1916  there  were  some  Republicans  who  believed  that  Borah 
would  make  a  better  candidate  than  Hughes.  This  attitude  has 
changed,  however: 

In  these  days,  with  reference  to  the  1920  nomination,  there  is 
little  or  no  talk  of  the  Idaho  man.  His  attitude  concerning  the 
Treaty  puts  him  almost  wholly  out  of  the  question.  The  Repub- 
lican party  is  not  anxious  to  slay  the  League  of  Nations,  and  its 
leaders  are  not  likely  to  pick  a  candidate  who  tried  to  slay  it.  • 

The  same  feeling  will  disqualify  Johnson.  Ever  since  his  re- 
markable triumph  in  California  in  1916  Johnson  has  been  recog- 
nized as  a  Presidential  possibility  by  a  good  many  Republicans. 
The  Old  Guard  nave  sneered  at  the  idea,  but  they  have  seen 
an  element  of  strength  in  Johnson,  nevertheless.  They  have 
never  conceded,  however,  that  the  East  would  take  Johnson  or 
give  him  such  support  as  he  could  rally  in  the  far  West. 

What  chiefly  disturbs  Senate  Republicans  of  the  Lodge  group 
at  this  time  is  the  attitude  that  Borah  and  Johnson,  and  probably 
Senator  Brandegee,  of  Connecticut,  will  take  when  it  comes  to 
voting  upon  reservations  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League.  If 
they  carry  their  opposition  so  far  as  to  refuse  to  vote  for  reserva- 
tions it  will  probably  be  impossible  for  the  Republicans  to  put 
their  program  through.  The  majority  for  reservations  bids  fair 
to  be  small,  including  every  Republican  vote  that  can  be  mus- 
tered. There  is  some  fear  that  Borah  and  Johhson  may  seek  a 
vote  on  the  killing  of  the  whole  League  idea,  and  that  having 
voted  to  kill  it  and  failed,  they  may  not  afterward  vote  to  make 
changes  in  it. 

Once  the  Senate  votes  by  majority  to  amend  the  Covenant, 
or  make  reservations,  the  question  of  ratification  will  then  come 
up  on  the  Treaty  as  changed,  in  which  case  the  vote  must  be 
two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present.  If  they  get  their  reserva- 
tions in  before  the  final  vote,  the  Lodge  forces  will  not  feel  greatly 
worried  about  the  ultimate  outcome  even  if  Borah  and  Johnson 
should  vote  "No"  in  the  final  test.  A  failure  to  get  two- 
thirds  for  a  treaty  with  reservations  would  mean  that  some 
Democrats  would  have  to  vote  "No,"  and  the  Republicans  do 
not  believe  that  in  such  a  contingency  the  Democrats  would  be 
willing  to  take  the  responsibility  of  having  the  Treaty  fail. 
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THEODORE   ROOSEVELT'S    GRAVE    IS   THE 
MEKKA   OF   THOUSANDS   OF   PILGRIMS 

IT  WAS  SAID  by  some  who  attended  the  Initial  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt  that  the  cemetery  where  his  last, 
resting-place  is  Located  is  a  lonely  spot.  "It  may  have 
seemed  one  then  on  a  drizzly  winter  day,  with  bare  trees  and  a 
wet  wind  blowing,"  says  Harry  Esty  Dounce,  writing  in  the 
New  York  Sun,  "but  the  day  I  went  was  still  and  crystalline, 

and  nothing  suggested  loneliness."  Mr.  Dounce  was  there  on  a 
recent  Sunday,  and  he  tells  us  that  just  before  leaving  in  the 
evening  he  learned  that  something  like  two  thousand  persons 
had  that  day  visited  the  Roosevelt  grave.  A  book  is  kept 
where  visitors  may  sign,  and  it  shows  that  they  come  from 
every  State  in  the  Union  and  from  many  foreign  countries 
old  and  young,  many  parents  bringing  their  children.  Many 
bring  flowers,  and  ever  since  the  funeral  elaborate  new  floral 
pieces  have  been  constantly  appearing  on  the  grave.  The 
visitors  are  orderly,  altho  the  ubiquitous  American  mania  of 
souvenir-hunting  manifests  itself,  more  or  less.  To  protect 
the  grave  against  persons  thus  afflicted,  a  guard  is  maintained 
day  and  night.  Most  people  approach  the  place  in  a  spirit  of 
reverence,  however,  which  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  men 
invariably  uncover,  and,  if  smoking,  throw  away  their  cigars. 
"No  doubt  it  is  all  'suggestion,' "  says  the  writer,  "but  certainly 
there  is  an  atmosphere,  not  to  say  a  presence,  on  the  knoll  that  is 
sufficiently  impressive  for  all  comers  to  feel." 

The  cemetery  is  a  small  one  and  over  the  entrance  is  an  old 
wooden  arch,  with  "Young's  Memorial  Cemetery"  painted  on  it. 
The  Roosevelt  grave  is  thus  described: 

It  is  only  a  sodded  mound,  made  rather  high,  like  one  or  two 
other  new  mounds  in  the  cemetery.  It  is  not  yet  marked  in  any 
way  except  for  a  bronze  marker — Spanish  War  Veterans,  I 
think;  I  couldn't  see  because  it  was  under  the  wreaths.  Close 
by  is  the  guard's  wooden  sentry-box,  painted  drab.  Every  bit 
of  turf  is  worn  off,  right  to.  the  grave  itself,  for  yards  around. 
Down  the  slope  toward  the  fence  on  the  other  side  is  a  sprinkling 
of  a  handful  of  quartz  pebbles — all  that  remains  of  what  the 
spades  threw  out  when  the  grave  was  dug.  The  rest  the  people 
have  carried  away,  a  pebble  or  a  pinch  of  sand  in  an  envelop 
at  a  time.  Some  who  did  this  were  recognized  as  Hough  Riders. 
The  lower  corners  of  the  Roosevelt  plot  (it  is  18  by  20  feet) 
are  marked  with  stake-heads.  Stubbing  and  stumbling  over 
them  is  Avearing  the  stake-heads  down. 

His  grave  is  well  up  from  the  good  Cove  road,  on  the  ridge  of 
a  knoll  that  commands  the  inner  bay.  If  the  leaves  were  off 
you  could  see  all  the  landlocked  cove  from  where  he  lies.  This 
time  of  year,  standing  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  you  get  its  blue 
and  shimmer  through  the  locust-trees  on  your  left:  a  slender 
one  that  is  dying  holds  a  thin  canopy  over  you,  and  the  sun  sinks 
behind  your  left  shoulder. 

His  fellow  toAvnsmen  wondered  a  little  that  he  had  chosen  this 
spot.  Some  of  them  would  have  thought  Sagamore  hilltop, 
his  home,  the  natural  choice.  It  is  two  miles  beyond  by  the 
same  road.  If  he  were  there,  besides  the  constant  refreshment 
of  the  grief  of  those  he  left  there  would  be  the  constant  intrusion 
of  the  public,  to  which  he  also  belongs.  The  Sagamore  Hill 
gates  stand  open,  and  people  do  go  in  and  up  the  drive  for  a 
look  at  the  house.  No  one  is  on  guard,  but  so  far  as  I  could  see 
the  souvenir-hunting  species  had  respected  trees  and  flowers. 

A  study  in  types  is  offered  by  the  multitude  that  throngs  the 
cemetery.  Many  visitors  come  in  automobiles,  and  at  the 
entrance  to  the  cemetery  twenty-five  cars  in  line  have  been 
counted.  They  range  from  six-cylinders  to  flivvers.  It  is  only 
a  mile  from  the  station,  and  many  persons  walk  it.  Every  sort 
and  condition  of  mankind  comes — 

An  elderly  clergyman  with  white  sideburns,  a  noted  tennis- 
player,  two  swart  Sicilians  in  their  Sunday  best,  family  party 
after  family  party,  a  solid  citizen  of  Oyster  Bay  conducting  a 
visitor  from  Nebraska  and  one  from  California,  a  tonneau-load 
of,  I  should  think,  movie-actors,  a  little  boy  alone,  a  middle- 
aged  blind  man  whose  friends  placed  him  at  the  foot  of  the 
grave,  and  told  him  how  it  looked.  You  noticed  several  differ- 
ent frames  of  mind;  the  personal  sincerity  of  those  who  kn^w 
him,  the  scarcely  less  personal  sincerity  of  those  who  did  not, 
but  followed  him  for  twenty  years  wherever  he  cared  to  lead, 
the  duly  rapt  faces  and  appropriate  whispered  speeches  of  con- 
scientious  souls   bent   on    having   fitting   emotions,    the   frank 
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The  thrill  you  get 


Or  hearing  the  great 


How  often  do  you  get  the  chance  to  hear  the  mighty  bra 
band  of  Sousa  as  it  goes  swinging  past?  Once  or  twice  in 
lifetime,  perhaps.  But  on  the  Victrola  you  can  hear  it  an 
day — with  the  same  brave  inspiration  as  if  the  big  band  w; 
actually  marching  by! 

Not  only  Sousa's  Band,  but  Pry  or 's  also.     And  Conway 
and  Vessella's  and  the  United  States  Marine  Band,  the  Blac 


Important  Notice.  Victor  Records  and  Victor  Machines  are  scien- 
tifically coordinated  and  synchronized  in  the  processes  of  manufacture, 
and  should  be  used  together  to  secure  a  perfect  reproduction. 
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♦the  band  goes  by  ! 

hands  on  the  Victrola! 

Damonds  Band  of  London,  Band  of  H.  M.  Coldstream  Guards, 
Girde  Republicaine  Band  of  France,  Banda  de  Alabarderos  of 
Kadrid — all  the  best  band  music  of  the  world.  These  famous 
sanitations  make  Victor  Records  because  their  leaders 
insider  them  the  best  records  in  the  world. 

Victors  and  Victrolas  in  great  variety  from  $12  to  $950. 
toy  Victor  dealer  will  gladly  play  any  band  music  for  you. 


(chine  Co.,  Camden,  N.  J. 
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sightseers,  to  whom  the  cemetery  is  a  starred  place  that  mustn't 
be  mused,  and  then  the  more  sordidly  curious. 

S<  \cral  little  curly-heads  were  led  by  the  hand  up  the  path 
while  I  was  there.  Father  or  mother  would  stoop  down  and  try 
to  make  them  understand,  so  they  would  remember.  "And 
Mr.  Roosevelt  was  a  great,  good  man,  and  used  to  be  our  Presi- 
dent." I  couldn't  help  overhearing  one  toddler  told.  Well, 
if  he  had  been  there  in  life  he'd  have  had  one  on  either  knee,  and 
the  bigger  hoys  and  girls — there  were  plenty — around  him  in  a 
circle,  and  they  would  have  been  large-eyed  and  open-mouthed, 
drinking  in  lions  and  elephants  and  giraffes  and  grizzly  bears. 
He  used  to  do  that  for  the  Sunday-school  children  in  Oyster 
Bay  on  Christmas,  1  was  told. 

And  I  happened  to  know  how  at  Syracuse,  the  week  he  was 
forejusting  Barnes  in  court,  a  six-year-old  outdoor  man  in  the 
bathtub  heard  his  father  call.  "There  goes  Theodore  Roosevelt 
by  on  a  horse!"  and  how  the  six-year-old.  just  as  he  was,  scamp- 
ered dripping  down  the  stairs  and  out  to  the  curb,  and  came  back 
crestfallen  because  he'd  been  too  late,  and  some  one  told  the 
Colonel  that  evening,  and  the  Colonel  said:  "By  George!  You 
bring  that  boy  to  me — 1  want  to  see  him?  "  And  they  spent  a 
solemn  half-hour  together  discussing  the  relative  ferocities  of 
the  beasts  in  Africa  and  in  a  Noah's  ark. 

He  was  a  great  hand  with  children,  according  to  Oyster  Bay, 
where  more  than  one  Johnnie  Roosevelt  Smith  and  Teddy 
Jones  have  been  named  these  last  two  decades. 

Parties  of  Japanese  students  were  visiting  the  grave.  Some 
of  them  signed  the  book  in  Japanese  characters.  I  saw  a  large, 
comfortable  party  of  Americans,  Middle-Western  folk,  by  the 
way  they  talked,  posing  for  background  across  the  grave  while 
three  studious  Japs  leveled  folding  cameras.  Later  I  found  the 
Japs  taking  pictures  in  the  Sagamore  Hill  drive — and  heard 
a  tourist  in  a  broad  felt  hat  tell  his  wife  that  these  Japanese  were 
a  sharp  lot,  always  everywhere  photographing  everything,  and 
Unci?  Sam  had  better  be  mighty  careful.  In  the  visitors'  book 
half  the  nations  of  the  earth  are  written  down  as  home  addresses. 
If  there  had  been  time,  I  think  I  could  have  found  all  forty- 
eight  States. 

The  day  guard,  Reynolds,  is  described  as  a  young  man  in  a 
campaign  hat,  khaki  breeches,  leather  puttees,  and  a  sizable 
holster,  filled;  and  he  is  said  to  be  a  revolver-shot  with  a  tidy 
target  record.     Numerous  questions  are  put  to  him — 

He  answers  all  civilly.  1  heard  him  answer  stock  questions 
more  times  than  I  kept  count  of.  Would  the  Roosevelt  family 
be  buried  here?  Did  the  Colonel's  children  come  often?  Wasn't 
some  kind  of  monument  to  be  built?  Had  the  Colonel  himself 
selected  the  place?  One  day  a  fussy  old  fellow  came  importantly 
peering  about  and  asking  again  and  again  where  Roosevelt 
was  buried.  Two  steps  and  he  would  have  fallen  over  the 
mound.  The  fourth  time  it  was  pointed  out  to  him  he  looked 
and  said:  "Bless  me!     That?" 

At  various  hours  the  guards  have  ejected  three  or  four  strange 
individuals  whose  actions  did  not  look  just  right.  One  was  a 
drunk.  The  rest  seemed  harmless  cranks  of  whom  one  tried 
to  leave  an  envelop  addrest  to  the  Colonel  on  the  grave.  He 
asked  if  he  might  pray,  and  went  through  a  queer  ritual  of 
gesticulations  and  obeisances. 

One  visitor  has  remarked  that  he  has  now  visited  the  grave 
of  every  former  President — except,  as  he  excepted,  Mr.  Tail's. 
Never  made  a  point  of  it,  happened  to  be  in  the  places  and  looked 
the  graves  up.  A  bystander  who  heard  Reynolds  tell  me 
about  him  wondered  if  all  the  President's  graves  are  guarded 
day  and  night.  Another  said  Lincoln's  remains  are  under  seven 
feet  of  concrete  now.  "  Why  should  they  guard  James  Buchanan 
or  Johnson  or  Hayes?"  a  third  voice  put  in.  "Who'd  take  t  In- 
trouble  of  disturbing  them?" 

The  commonest  question  put  to  Reynolds  is  whether  the  public 
authorities  or  the  Roosevolt  estate  provides  the  guards.  He  does 
not  consider  it  everybody's  business,  so  I  omit  the  answer. 

Not  a  little  of  the  day  guard's  time  is  devoted  to  observing 
persons  who  yearn  to  carry  away  souvenirs — 

He  quietly  sees  every  move  made  by  every  one  on  the  knoll, 
and  he  has  caught  persons  bending  over  ribboned  wreaths  with 
scissors  in  their  hands.  Caught,  they  ask  if  they  may.  and  he 
asks  what  they  think  he  is  there  for.  One  woman  serenely 
wanted  to  carry  awa.\  two  wreaths.  Occasionally  I  here  is  an 
offer  to  buy  one. 

"If  I'd  get  notice  on  a  Saturday  evening,"  Bays  the  day 
guard,  "that  guarding  was  discontinued  and  I  needn't  show  up 
here  noxt  morning,  I'd  come  just  the  same,  or  there  wouldn't, 
be  any  mound  by  Sunday  night." 

Second  only  to  the  number  of  visitors  is  the  number  of  floral 
offerings  that  are  constantly  being  received.  They  come  from 
many  sources — 


From  the  houses  of  Congress  and  other  national  and  State 
government  bodies,  from  foreign  nations'  representatives,  from 
veterans'  organizations,  and  patriotic  societies,  one  from  a 
colored  regiment.  I  believe.  Last  Sunday  the  most  imposing 
was  a  large  wreath  of  black  magnolia  leaves  and  palm  fronds, 
just  left  by  the  Finnish  Minister,  R.  H.  Saastamoineu.  The 
ribbon  was  Finland's  blue  and  white,  lettered  in  silver:  "In 
memory  of  the  great  friend  of  Finland,  with  deep  gratitude." 

A  Stars  and  Stripes  pillow  in  immortelles  remained  from 
Decoration  day.  As  highly  as  anything  he  would  prize  the 
simple  handfuls  of  old-fashioned  flowers  that  come  from  the 
gardens  of  his  fellow  townsmen.  The  mound  is  always  bright 
with  them.     Children  bring  them  most. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  a  great  lover  of  birds,  and  about 
his  last  resting-place  his  feathered  friends  congregate  in  large 
numbers.  They  are  also  numerous  in  the  vicinity  of  Sagamore 
Hill.     Says  Mr.  Dounce: 

More  birds  you  could  hardly  find  in  one  grove  than  there  are 
near  the  long  rising  aisle  of  the  Sagamore  Hill  drive.  Across  the 
ravine  it  fallows  one  woodthrush  was  singing,  singing  as  they  do 
only  in  wild  places.  They  come  into  suburbs  like  robins,  but 
the  music  is  not  the  same.  Two  catbirds  pantomimed  an 
aerial  cock-fight,  voicelessly  for  a  wonder,  over  the  bank  where 
the  red  lilies  grow,  and  a  pe wee's  soft  sigh  reminded  them  that 
it  was  the  peaceful  tide  of  afternoon.  A  vireo  was  talking  to 
himself.  A  black  and  white  warbler  crept  around  a  tree-trunk. 
As  a  rule  I  don't  think  much  of  freighting  "copy"  with  birds' 
special  names;  those  birds  among  others  were  there,  and  they 
were  his  friends. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  high  esteem  in  which  the 
Colonel  was  held  by  his  fellowr  townsmen  at  Oyster  Bay.  Speak- 
ing of  this,  the  WTiter  says: 

As  well  as  a  stranger  could  make  out,  each  one  of  the  older 
residents  was  particularly  close  to  him,  particularly  deep  in  his 
local  counsels,  particularly  welcome  any  time  in  the  trophy- 
room.  More  recent  settlers  can  not  say  so  much  but,  "I 
knew  him  as  every  one  here  did.  He  knew  every  soul  in  town." 
And  you  are  not  a  stranger,  if  your  errand  is  to  write  about  him. 
I  began  by  inquiring  for  the  home  of  a  man  who  had  been  men- 
tioned to  me.  I  didn't  find*  it.  Didn't  get  past  the  first  door 
where  1  asked  to  be  directed.  In  no  time  was  I  seated  in  the 
parlor,  looking  at  a  bound  copy  of  one  of  the  Colonel's  addresses, 
with,  "To  my  friend  .  Theodore  Roosevelt."  on  the  fly- 
leaf, and  hearing  all  about  everything  since  1888,  when  he  bought 
the  place  at  Cove  Neck  he  named  Sagamore  Hill. 

And  before  I  could  stop  him  this  gentleman  was  ordering  his 
car  brought  around,  and  he  and  his  wife  were  driving  me  to  the 
cemetery  and  on  to  Cove  Neck.  They  couldn't  do  enough.  No 
one  could  in  Oyster  Bay. 

"I'm  a  rock-ribbed  Republican,  first  and  last."  said  my  escort. 

"And  how  did  you  vote  in  1012?" 

"The  straight,  regular  ticket.  Only — between  ourselves — I 
split  the  head  of  it.      I'm — 1  was  a  Roosevelt  man.  too." 

All  spoke  of  the  shock  the  Colonel's  death  had  been.  Of 
course,  he'd  been  in  the  hospital,  but  no  one  ever  dreamed — . 
No,  he  hadn't  aged,  to  notice  it.  during  the  last  year,  tho  seeing 
him  so  much  you  might  not  notice.  Now  when  he  came  back 
from  South  America — he  did  leok  dreadfully  then.  But  he 
picked  up.  We've  often  said,  if  only  he  hadn't  made  those 
tropical  trips?  Was  to  have  spoken  to  the  Sunday-school  as 
usual  Christmas  day,  but  the  Sunday  before  the  family  were  at 
church  and  said  he  wouldn't  be  able.  The  children  were 
terribly  disappointed.  Even  then  we  never  thought — .  It 
was  only  a  few   days  later  that  he  died. 

.Mr.  Dounce  concludes  the  story  of  his  trip  to  Colonel  Roose- 
velt's grave  as  follows: 

The  birds  left  off  their  vespers  one  by  one,  and  called  drowsy 
good-nights  from  their  nests  and  roosting  branches.  Ixmg 
before  the  day's  last  visitor  showed  up  I  had  to  go.  A  tall  man 
from  Kansas  with  an  Adam's  apple  was  Leaving,  too,  and  he  said 
— it  may  read  lake  a  cheap  invention,  bui  it  happened  that 
Teddy  ought  to  have  lived,  the  country  mvdod  him,  and  that 
this  would  be  a  famous  spot  in  a  hundred  years  or  so.  An 
Oyster  Bay  man  told  me  of  the  burial,  which  he  had  seen,  and 
how  a  big,  distinguished-looking  gentleman  in  a  top-hat  had 
found  it  hard  to  see  the  path  when  the  party  came  away. 
"Wasn't  any  one  there  felt  worse  than  Mr.  Taft  did,  I  can  tell 
you." 

The  night  guard  was  to  relieve  at  eight  o'clock.  Some- 
times, they  say,  there  are  visitors  after  that.  What  is  mortal 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  not  lomly  on  that  knoll. 
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Just  a  Ride  Makes 

A  Hundred  New  Owners  Are  Added  Daily 
—Each   a   Warm  Supporter  of   the  Essex 

Men  Want  the  Essex 


Surely  no  car  has  ever  equaled  the  Essex  in  the 
way  it  has  been  endorsed  by  the  public.  From 
the  very  first  it  has  been  advertised  just  as  we  said 
it  would  be,  by  what  people  had  to  say  for  it. 

You  remember  we  announced  the  Essex  would 
have  to  speak  for  itself.  Its  fate  was  left  with  the 
people.  And  now  you  can  judge  what  the  verdict 
has  been. 

One  Hundred  Owners 
Added  Daily 

Deliveries  at  this  writing  exceed  10,000  cars. 
An  average  of  100  new  buyers  are  getting  their 
Essex  cars  every  day. 

Such  a  production  would  be  large  for  many  older 
organizations.  But  it  is  not  half  equal  to  the 
demand  that  there  is  for  the  Essex. 

Sweden  Ordered    5 
Then  Cabled  for  75 

The  first  shipment  of  Essex  cars  reached  Sweden 
a  few  days  ago.  The  initial  order  was  for  5.  But 
on  the  day  they  were  unloaded  the  dealer  cabled 
for  75  to  be  shipped  immediately. 

That  is  significant,  for  Sweden  is  one  of  the 
countries  where  gasoline  costs  nearly  a  dollar  a 
gallon.  Even  before  the  war  European  countries 
did  not  take  readily  to  American  cars.  Only  the 
light,  small,  inexpensive  cars  had  a  market  then. 

Cost  of  operation  was  the  big  item.  Gasoline 
and  oil  prices  made  large  cars  impractical. 

But  the  Essex  just  met  the  needs.  It  has  the 
sturdiness  and  dependability  Europeans  had 
never  attributed  to  moderate  priced  American 
cars.  The  Essex  met  their  demands  for  economy 
and  low  operating  cost. 

And  Those  Advantages 
Are  Important  Here 

Americans  rather  than  put  up  with  the  cus- 
tomary objections  of  light  low  priced  cars,  more 
willingly  paid  the  price  that  obtained  the  degree 


of  elegance,  comfort  and  performance  they 
wanted. 

But  the  Essex  seems  to  have  filled  the  need  as 
we  expected  it  would.  It  answers  the  demand 
for  moderate  first  cost.  It  meets  the  inexpensive 
cost  and  maintenance  situation  and,  of  course,  it 
gratifies  the  taste  in  appearance  and  performance. 

Now  Everyone  Talks 
For  the  Essex 

They  tell  their*  friends  what  they  have  learned 
about  it. 

Any  dealer  can  tell  you  of  person  after  person 
who  has  placed  orders  with  him  as  the  result  of  a 
ride  they  have  had  with  some  friend.  As  a  test  of 
how  it  stands'  in  the  opinion  of  motorists  in 
general,  or  even  the  man  in  the  street,  mention 
the  Esse'x  anywhere  you  might  be  in  such  a  way 
as  to  provoke  a  discussion  of  it. 

The-  result  will  be  interesting.  You  aren't 
likely  to  hear  a  single  adverse  criticism.  But  you 
will  probably  conclude  everyone  is  interested  in 
selling  you  an  Essex. 

That  is  the  Essex 
Selling  Force 

It  is  just  what  you  will  hear  from  any  group  of 
motorists.  Everyone  seems  bent  on  telling  every- 
one else  what  a  fine  car  the  Essex  is. 

Note  the  manner  in  which  they  praise  it. 
People  judge  it  in  comparison  with  other  cars  of 
merit  that  they  know. 

That  probably  explains  why  Essex  performance 
and  quality  are  compared  to  large,  high  priced 
automobiles. 

There  is  no  other  measure  by  which  Essex  can 
be  described. 

When  will  you  take  your  ride  in  an  Essex? 

Your  enthusiasm  will  be  as  great  as  it  now  is 
with  close  to  a  million  others. 

Essex  boosters  grow  daily — and  thus  they  swell 
Essex  sales. 
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LIFT  «« DOT  Fasteners 

The  "Lift-the-Dot"  three-side  lock  fastener  has  three  chief 
points  of  superiority.  It  holds  securely.  It  is  operated  in  a  most 
simple  manner.     It  is  neat,  compact  and  ornamental. 

The  great  thing  about  this  fastener  is  its  simplicity.  It  is  fastened 
simply  by  pressing  the  socket  down  on  the  solid  post.  The  instant 
it  snaps  it  is  locked  on  three  sides — and  stays  put.  Yet  it  unfastens 
instantly — and  easily — when  you  lift  the  fourth  side,  the  side  with 
the  dot. 

The  universal  success  of  'Lift-the-Dot"  on  automobile  tops  and 
curtains  has  led  to  its  general  use  on  luggage,  sporting  goods  and 
many  other  kinds  of  leather  and  canvas  articles. 


The  "Lift-the-Dot"  along  with  five  other  fasteners  goes  to  make 


up 


TRADE 


The 


DOT Line 


MARK 


of  Fasteners 


REG.    U.   S.    PAT.  OFF. 


TRADE    MARK 


The  "Lift-the-Dot"  Fastener  The  "Veltex  Dot"  Fastener 

The  "Durable  Dot"  Fastener  The  "Anzo   Dot"  Fastener 

The  "Segma  Dot"  Fastener 

A  fastener  to  meet  every  fastener  need.  Manufacturers  of  goods 
requiring  fasteners  should  investigate  The  Dot  Line.  Catalog 
mailed  upon  request. 


CARR  FASTENER  CO.,  BOSTON,  MASS. 

Makers  of  The  "DOT'  Line  of  Fasteners 


SCHOOL-TEACHERS  AS   VACATION 
"HOME  ASSISTANTS" 


A  LTHO  the  cessation  of  numerous 
■**■  war-activities  has  thrown  out  of  em- 
ployment the  thousands  of  women  who 
entered  those  lines  of  work  during  the 
war,  it  appears  that  these  workers  have 
not  returned  to  the  cook-stove,  the  wash- 
board, and  the  baby-carriage.  Families 
who  employ  domestics  are  still  having  a 
"perfectly  awful"  time  securing  "help." 
In  New  York  City  that  section  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  Re- 
construction and  Relief,  whose  duty  it  is 
to  look  after  employment  problems,  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  if  school  -  teachers 
could  be  induced  to  work  as  domestics 
during  their  summer  vacations  it  might 
help  some  to  relieve  the  shortage.  So 
Miss  Alice  Carpenter,  the  chairman  of  the 
employment  committee,  got  up  a  nice 
little  letter  to  the  papers,  outlining  the 
scheme,  the  same  being  set  out  in  the 
New  York  Call  as  follows: 

"There  are  always  during  the  sum- 
mer a  number  of  public  and  private 
school  -  teachers  who  pro  bably  will  be 
available,  not  as  servants,  but  as  home 
assistants;  women  who  would  be  glad  to 
live  and  to  do  housework  in  homes,  pro- 
vided they  did  not  lose  caste  by  becoming 
servants.  Many  of  these  women  have  a 
good  knowledge  of  cooking,  and  many 
would  prove  trustworthy  in  other  direc- 
tions. Such  an  innovation  in  their  domes- 
tic arrangements  on  the  part  of  American 
women  would.be  going  back  to  the  days 
of  our  forefathers,  when  there  was  no 
servant  class  in  America  and  the  young 
daughters  of  good  families  went  into  the 
homes  of  friends  and  neighbors  and  became 
loved  and  trusted  members  of  the  house- 
holds which  they  entered. 

"If  two  home  assistants  are  needed, 
the  problem  is  easier  because  they  become 
companions  for  each  other.  In  one  or  two 
cases  we  'know  this  has  been  successfully 
tried  this  summer.  A  young  school- 
teacher from  Brooklyn  is  cooking  for  a 
family  of  twelve  in  a  lovely  summer  home, 
and  is  paid  $35  a  month.  A  trained 
nurse  wishing  temporarily  to  change  her 
occupation  is  housemaid,  receiving  $25 
a  month  in  the  same  home.  Both  of 
these  women  eat  their  meals  with  the 
family  and  neither  is  considered  as  a 
servant,  but  as  a  regular  member  of  the 
family.  They  do  their  work  well  and  are 
paid  considerably  less  than  would  be  a 
member  of  the  servant  class.  They  can 
afford  to  do  this  because  they  are  doing 
the  work  in  their  vacations  and  so  are 
earning  extra  money." 

It's  a  fine  scheme.  The  overworked 
teacher  gets  a  delightful  change  of  occupa- 
tion and  the  family  gets  a  lot  of  work  done 
at  a  greatly  reduced  cost,  which  isn't  to  be 
sneezed  at  in  these  high-priced  times. 
In  fact,  everybody  has  fallen  for  the  plan 
thus  far — except  the  teachers.  In  an 
entirely  human  manner,  the  latter  raise 
all  kinds  of  absurd  objections  to  it,  a 
number  of  which  ar9  related  in  The  Call. 
The  first  teacher  interviewed  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  that  paper  asks: 

"Why  on  earth  should  a  teacher  go  and 
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cook  for  a  family  of  twolvo  for  $35  a 
month,  when  a  good  cook  can  easily 
get  from  $00  to  $80  a  month  in  a  family 
of  four  or  five?  As  for  going  in  pairs, 
that  doesn't  appeal  to  mo  at  all.  Why 
wasto  the  moonlight  nights  in  that  lovely 
summer  home  strolling  or  canoeing  with 
anothor  girl?  After  cooking  and  serving 
dinner  for  fourteen,  and  washing,  wiping, 
and  putting  away  the  fourteen  s;>ts  of 
dishes  and  so  forth,  I  should  want  some 
moro  stimulating  recreation  than  ex- 
changing views  with  the  teacher-house- 
maid. 

"I  really  could  not  indorse  the  plan 
unless  it  were  extended  to  the  men  teach- 
ers. I  should  want  the  butlor  to  be 
a  professor  of  romance  languages  or  a 
political  economist,  who  could  explain  to 
me  the  relation  of  China  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  to  refresh  my  mind  in  the  eve- 
nings after  my  exertions  in  feeding  the 
family  and  b^ing  one  of  them." 

A  school  principal  expi'sst  astonishment 
that  persons  who  are  engaged  in  work  as 
strenuous  as  school- teaching  should  be 
expected  to  devote  themselves  to  labor 
even  more  arduous  during  the  vacation 
period.     Says  she: 

"I  am  amazed  that  Alice  Carpenter 
would  suggest  such  a  thing.  It  shows 
how  little  appreciation  the  people  of  New 
York  have  of  the  difficiilty  of  the  teach- 
er's work,  because,  if  they  realized  the 
conditions  as  they  have  been  during  the 
past  year,  they  would  know  that  what  the 
teachers  need  is  two  months  of  rest,  not 
the  strain  of  ceoking  for  a  family  of 
twelve,  or  even  six,  or  four.  It  shows, 
further,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  the 
difficulty  of  the  work  of  the  cook,  who 
originates  twenty-one  different  meals  every 
week,  all  good  to  eat,  for  that  family  of 
twelve.  Women  invented  cooking  and 
all  the  other  household  arts,  and  they 
ought  to  be  highly  paid  for  practising 
them,  not  asked  to  work  at  them  for  half- 
pay." 

The  next  group  interviewed  apparently 
belong  to  the  class  known  as  "serious 
thinkers,"  for  their  conversation  contains 
ominous  references  to  Bolshevism,  class 
psychology,  the  ruling  classes,  scabbing, 
and  other  terms  familiar  to  those  who 
ponder  on  sociological  and  economic 
problems.     Said  one: 

"As  a  teacher,  a  worker,  I  do  not 
care  to  scab  on  any  other  group  of  workers. 
That  is  what  the  teacher  would  be  doing 
if  she  went  to  do  housework  for  so  much 
less  money  than  a  regular  servant  would 
get.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  public- 
school  teachers  are  getting  such  poor 
salaries  that  they  have  to  work  during 
their  summer  vacations  in  order  to  make 
ends  meet,  New  York  City  had  better  keep 
quiet  about  it  and  not  spread  the  fact 
abroad." 

And  another  retorted: 

"I  should  think  the  teachers  would 
have  become  sufficiently  accustomed  to 
being  overworked  and  underpaid  during 
the  winter  to  make  them  willing  to  con- 
tinue being  overworked  and  underpaid 
during  the  summer.  I  don't  think  it 
matters  much  whether  they  are  called 
servants  or  home  assistants;  they  are 
servants  of  the  ruling  class  all  winter  in 
school,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  servants  of  the  ruling  class  in 
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PURE,  rich  and  wholesome.     Made  in  the  Heinz  Olive  Oil 
plant  at  Seville,  Spain,  where  the  Heinz  ideals  in  preparing 
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Baked  Beans  Spaghetti 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

India  Relish 
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Electric  Arc  Welding  in  Your  Business 

If  you  are  in  any  of  the  lines  of  work  listed  here,  you 
can  and  should  use  Electric  Arc  Welding. 

In  every  one  of  these  industries  there  are  many  firms 
with  definite  shop  records  showing  how  they  cut 
their  costs,  reduced  their  time  of  production  and  at 
the  same  time  bettered  their  output  by  means  of  this 
wonderful  process. 

These  plants  have  used  Electric  Arc  Welding  for 
joining  together  steel  pieces  of  every  description — 
sheets,  plates,  bars,  angles,  tubes.  By  this  means  they 
are  making  thousands  of  different  products  from 
gasoline  tanks  up  to  complete  steel  ships. 

They  have  used  Arc  Welding  to  melt  new  steel  into  slight 
defects  in  castings,  forgings,  stampings,  etc.,  thus  making 
such  parts  perfectly  serviceable  and  saving  them  from  the 
scrap  heap. 

They  have  repaired  breakage  in  machinery  and  they  have 
built  up  worn  equipment  by  the  addition  of  new  metal,  thus 
saving  thousands  of  dollars  in  purchase  of  new  equipment. 

The  tremendous  possibilities  of  Arc  Welding  with  complete 
records  of  costs,  etc. ,  are  fully  explained  in  our  Welding  Book. 
It  is  not  a  technical  book  but  contains  hundreds  of  clear 
photographs  showing  just  what  Electric  Arc  Welding  will  do. 

Check  over  this  list  of  successful  users.     Write  on  your 
business  letterhead  for  our  Arc  Welding  Book  No.  104-D. 


Auto  Parti  Maker* 

Steel  Mills 

(Frames,  Motors,  Bodies, 

Machinery  Makers 

Axles,  etc.) 

Pipe  and  Tube  Works 

Automobile  Plants 

Cement  Plants 

Steel  Car  Shops 

Steamship  Lines 

Drop  Forge  Plants 

Metal  Specialties 

Locomotive  Manufacturers 

(Sash,    Lockers,    Wheel 

Safe  and  Vault  Makers 

barrows.    Barrels,    Con 

Steel  Ship  Yards 

tainers) 

Iron  and  Steel  Foundries 

Oil  Refineries 

Tractor  Plants 

Job  Welding  Shops 

Farm  Implement  Makers 

Railroad  Shops 

Pressed  Steel  Plants 

Dry  Docks 

Boiler  and  Tank  Shops 

Street  Railroads 

OTHER 

USES 

Note. — These  are  by  no  means  all 
the  places  where  Arc  Welding  is 
being  used.  It  can  be  applied  in 
practically  any  shop  where  iron  and 
steel  parts  are  to  be  joined  or  where 
breakage,  defects  or  wear  of  metal 
parts  is  to  be  repaired. 


the  sm minor.  All  the  teachers  who  arc  not 
willing  to  bo  that  sort  of  servants  are 
being  kicked  out  of  tho  schools,  and  that 
loavos  only  t  hose  who  aro  docile  and  willing 
to  sorvo  the  masters  and  never  go  on 
strike.  The  plan  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to 
any  of  tho  teachers  with  whom  1  associate, 
hut  then  they  have  nearly  all  been  fired." 

And  a  third  offered  the  following: 

"Tho  Board  of  Education  would  never 
give  tho  teacher  two  and  a  half  months' 
vacation  in  the  summer  if  it  were  not 
that  she  could  not  do  justice  to  her  work 
without  that  rest.  The  teacher's  work  is 
so  nerve-racking  that"  she  must  have  a 
long  rest  in  order  to  build  up  her  strength 
and  collect  her  thoughts.  If  possible, 
the  teacher  should  travel  during  the  sum- 
mer, do  some  systematic  reading,  visit 
industrial  plants  and  museums,  see  new 
people,  and  try  to  gain  fresh  knowledge 
to  enrich  her  work  during  the  ensuing 
year. 

"I  do  not  like  the  suggestion  that 
the  teachers  shoidd  work  for  less  money 
than  regular  servants.  Anything  that  is 
done  for  'pin-money'  cheats  some  real 
worker  out  of  a  job.  If  people  want  ser- 
vice, leathern  pay  for  it.  There  is  no  real 
shortage  of  domestic  help.  The  women 
who  left  domestic  service  to  go  into  the 
munition-factories  are  willing  to  do  al- 
most anything  rather  than  go  back  to 
housework.  It  isn't  only  a  question  of 
treatment;  it  is  the  drudgery  that  they 
want  to  escape  from.  In  the  last  cen- 
tury we  have  made  five  hundred  years' 
progress  in  mechanical  appliances  in  the 
industries,  but  very  little  progress  has 
been  made  in  methods  of  housework. 
In  the  million  homes  in  New  York  City 
probably  not  more  than  five  per  cent. 
are  equipped  with  modern  appliances  for 
washing,  cooking,  dishwashing,  etc.  Wo- 
men resent  having  to  work  with  the  old 
tools,  especially  educated  women.  Treat- 
ing them  as  members  of  the  family  will 
not  cure  that." 

Another  group  of  teachers  treated  the 
proposition  with  open  hilarity.  "Ab- 
surd" and  "ridiculous"  were  among  the 
mildest  terms  they  applied  to  it — 

"The  grammar-school  teachers,  whose 
initial  salary  is  only  $800  a  year  now,  and 
will  be  $1,000  after  January  1,  may  need 
extra  money,"  said  one,  "but  I  doubt  if 
spending  the  summer  in  the  homes  of  the 
well-to-do,  waiting  on  those  who  have 
never  worked,  would  send  them  back  to 
school  in  the  autumn  with  renewed  en- 
thusiasm and  vigor  for  their  work.  House- 
work may  be  conducive  to  mental  ac- 
tivity, but  I  hardly  think  that  after  ten 
months  of  the  grind  of  teaching  '  one  and  one 
make  two, '  a  teacher  would  be  refreshed  by 
two  months  of  dusting  and  dishwashing." 

"Why  tie  one's  self  down  to  somebody 
else's  home?"  another  objected.  "We 
could  get  $3.25  per  evening  for  super- 
vising playgrounds  and  recreation  centers, 
and  have  all  day  to  ourselves;  and  the 
Board  of  Education  is  advertising  for 
supervisors  of  shower  baths  at  $2  per 
evening." 

"Somehow,  I  don't  find  the  oppor- 
tunity to  become  a  member  of  the  family 
alhiring,"  laughed  another.  "Fancy  cook- 
ing a  meal  for  a  family  of  twelve,  and  then 
interrupting  your  own  meal  every  few 
minutes  by  jumping  up  to  change  the 
plates,  or  cook  Mr.  Jones's  bacon  a  little 
browner,  or  shake  a  peach-pit  out  of 
Johnnie's  throat!" 

"Excuse  me  from  being  a  member  of 
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anybody's  frmily  but  my  own,"  chimed 
in   a    fourth.     "You   aro  apt    to   become 

entirelj  tOO  much  one  of  the  family,  and 
when  there  is  a  domestic  crisis,  you  hear 
all  sides,  and  each  side  expects  you  to 
take  his  side,  and  you're  nearly  rent  asun- 
der trying  to  keep  on  friendly  terms  with 
everybody  and  restore*  peace." 


<;:', 


Of  all  the  teachers  interviewed  by  the 
representative  of  The  Call  only  one  was 
inclined  to  approve  it — in  part.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  she  admitted  having  had 
experience,  her  observations  should  carry 
some  weight,  it  being  presumed  that  the 
expressions  of  all  the  others  were  mere 
theories.     Said   this  teacher: 

"There  are  some  good  features  in 
the  plan,  but  the  committee's  way  of 
presenting  it  emphasizes  the  caste  sys- 
tem. Besides,  the  idea  that  the  teachers 
shall  work  for  less  money  than  regular 
servants  is  abominable  and  is  likely  to  kill 
the  whole  plan.  I  suppose  it  is  merely 
thoughtlessness.  These  women  of  the 
Mayor's  committee  don't  realize  that  their 
scheme  would  pull  down  the  wages 
of  the  so-called  servant-girls.  Some  one 
should  point  out  to  them  that  this  is  a 
great  mistake. 

"Aside  from  this  feature,  I  think  the 
proposal  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 
Many  teachers  in  private  schools  and  be- 
ginners in  public  schools  really  have  a 
very  serious  problem  trying  to  stretch 
their  meager  salaries  over  the  whole  year, 
and  it  is  often  necessary  for  them  to 
earn  some  money  during  the  summer 
vacation.  I  myself  have  done  the  very 
thing  that  Miss  Carpenter  suggests.  In 
my  early  days  of  teaching  I  couldn't  earn 
enough  money  to  enable  me  to  travel  and 
enjoy  a  real  vacation,  and  I  got  tired  of 
staying  at  home  and  visiting  about  among 
my  relatives ;  so  one  summer  a  friend  got  a 
place  for  me  on  a  farm  with  a  very  nice 
family.  Practically  all  I  did  was  to 
sweep  and  dust  and  take  care  of  my  own 
room  and  I  had  plenty  of  time  for  study 
and  writing,  a  pleasant  room  and  good 
board.  After  that  I  worked  in  various 
homes  several  summers,  sometimes  for 
fairly  good  compensation,  sometimes  for 
very  small  pay.  I  had  few  unpleasant 
experiences  and  many  very  pleasant  ones. 
In  almost  all  instances  I  was  treated  quite 
as  an  equal  and  felt  not  the  slightest  loss 
of  dignity  or  self-respect. 

"One  summer  I  worked  for  $4  a  week 
and  board,  where  the  family  would  have 
had  to  pay  at  least  $7  to  a  regular  maid. 
I  had  not  studied  economics  or  socialism 
then,  and  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  I  was 
beating  down  wages.  Some  people  have 
a  mean  little  way  of  making  the  fact  that 
you  are  treated  as  'one  of  the  family' 
count  as  part  of  your  payment.  It  is 
wrong-headed  to  suggest  that  a  worker 
should  be  offered  or  should  accept  smaller 
wages  because  she  is  a  'lady.'  That  is 
one  of  the  fallacies  of  our  social  system 
which  we  accept  without  thinking  about 
them. 

"Housework,  rightly  done,  is  a  health- 
ful exercise,  and  physical  labor  of  that  sort 
is  a  rest  from  the  intense  mental  work  and 
nervous  strain  of  teaching.  Women's 
participation  in  industry  has  wrought 
tremendous  changes  in  the  general  status 
of  woman;  and  this  plan  may  be  one  of 
the  steps  in  the  transition  period  between 
the  old  regime  of  underpaid,  looked-down- 
upon  servants  and  the  coming  regime 
of  trained,  scientific,  well-paid  home 
workers." 
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AN  UNOFFICIAL  "MAKER  OF  SUNSHINE" 
FOR   SOLDIERS 

r~ I — MIK  PROUD  TITLE  of  "champion  letter-writer  of  the 
U.  S.  A.,"  says  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  belongs  to  Mrs. 


1 


Frances  Gee,  of  Eagle  Roek,  California,  "the  100- 
pound  mother  of  a  190-pound  dough-boy."  Fifteen  American 
soldiers  in  the  fighting  zone,  at  least,  would  vote  her  a  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Cross.  One  of  her  soldier-correspondents 
presented  her  with  the  title  of  "Maker  of  Sunshine,"  says  The 
Times,  and  she  may  consider  the  winning  and  wearing  of  this 
honor  as  proud  a  distinction  as  any  other  in  the  gift  of  the 
A.  E.  F.     As  to  her  personality  and  achievements,  we  read: 

Mrs.  Gee,  a  widow,  is  employed  in  the  water  department  at 
Eagle  Rock  City.  Her  performance  in  war-service  not  only 
represents  the  sheer  energy  employed  to  keep  fifteen  young 
men  with  abnormal  reading  appetites  supplied  with  an  un- 
broken account  of  home  happenings,  but  it  meant,  too,  an  ad- 
herence to  an  ideal  which  entitles  Mrs.  Gee  to  a  high  place  in 
the  regard  of  American  mothers.  Through  two  long  years  she 
let  no  day  go  by  without  penning  a  letter  to  one  or  more  of 
the  fifteen  American  soldiers,  who  grew  in  time  to  know  her  as 
their  "mother  by  adoption." 

Mrs.  Gee  began  her  real  letter-writing  early  in  July  of  last 
3*ear.  It  was  about  this  time  that  General  Pershing  himself 
flashed  his  message  across  the  sea  to  the  mothers  of  America — 
"Write  letters  to  the  boys — write  more  letters — keep  on  writing 
letters  until  not  one  boy  among  them  fails  to  get  his." 

The  appeal  was  one  that  got  an  immediate  response  from  Mrs. 
Gee.  Not  only  this,  but  it  brought  from  her  a  still  greater  re- 
solve, one  that  required  courage  and  actual  self-denial — she 
determined  to  and  did  give  50  per  cent,  of  her  wrages  to  war- 
relief  work,  keeping  it  up  in  disbursements  for  Red-Cross  dona- 
tions, and  gifts  of  chewing-gum,  candy  and  tobacco  to  her  par- 
ticular dough-boys.  What  wonder,  then,  that  they  hailed  her 
as  their  "ray  of  California  sunshine,"  and  swear  by  her  devoted 
works  with  the  fervor  of  fifteen  young  Sir  Galahads  wraging 
battle  against  the  unbelievers? 

Measured  by  actual  accomplishment  here  is  what  Mrs.  Gee 
has  done:  Written  on  an  average  of  twenty-two  letters  each 
and  every  week  to  fifteen  service  men,  ranging  from  a  captain 
to  a  second-class  private.  This  meant  a  total  of  880  letters 
in  forty  weeks,  costing  $26.40  in  postage.  This,  however,  does 
not  account  for  the  postage  spent  on  packages  containing  wear- 
ables, candy,  and  tobacco  sent  to  the  boys.  In  every  letter  sent 
was  enclosed  a  five-cent  package  of  chewing-gum.  This  meant 
another  $44  spent  for  that  article,  or  a  total  of  $70.40  for  stamps 
and  gum  for  880  letters. 

Mrs.  Gee  is  an  example  of  an  American  mother  who,  at  first 
violently  opposing  her  boy's  entrance  into  Uncle  Sam's  "Army 
of  4,000,000,"  lived  to  regard  the  enlistment  as  an  act  not  less 
beneficial  than  "a  work  of  Providence,"  as  she  tells  it.  In  the 
beginning,  because  of  Elmer's  youth — he  was  nearing  his  seven- 
teenth birthday  when  the  call  came — she  "moved  heaven  and 
earth,"  as  she  says,  to  keep  him  out  of  a  uniform,  but,  viewing 
the  situation  through  the  young  man's  eyes,  a  bit  of  heaven 
remained,  and  Elmer,  being  something  of  an  athlete  at  the  Glen- 
dale  High  School,  landed  with  both  of  his  No.  8  Munson  Last, 
army  brogans  firmly  planted  on  it. 

He  enlisted  with  Company  E,  117th  Engineers,  eighteen 
months  ago,  was  sent  to  American  Lake,  remained  there  long 
enough  to  help  complete  the  cantonment  buildings,  then  was 
ordered  with  the  unit,  as  part  of  the  Rainbow  Division,  to 
France.  The  record  there  of  the  regiment  was  filled  to  over- 
flowing with  those  two  elements  that  make  up  the  experience 
of  the  soldier  on  the  field — work  and  fight. 

Elmer  Gee,  eighteen  years  old,  fledgling  in  the  fighting  game, 
but  with  Bteel-jaeketed  courage  in  the  game  of  Hun-baiting, 
remained  with  his  outfit  110  days  in  the  trenches  without  relief, 
lie  will  carry  one  mark  of  that  experience  for  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  His  190  pounds  of  good  American  dough-boyhood 
has  been  reduced  by  the  weight  of  one  little  finger,  removed  by 
amputation  following  a  wound,  about  which,  however,  Elmer 
himself  has  been  eloquently  silent  in  his  letters  to  his  mother — 
one  casual  mention  having  sufficed  to  cover  the  subject. 

It  was  about  the  time  that  Elmer's  company  was  sitting 
tight  in  the  trenches  under  the  Hun  bombardment  that  Mrs. 
Gee  poured  her  heaviesl  bombardment  of  motherly  missives 
among  her  seven  boys.  She  did  the  greater  part  of  her  writing 
after  work  hours  at  the  Eagle  Roek  City  Hall,  using  both  pen 
and  typew riter. 

Supplementing  her  letters,  she  prepared  a  home  edition  of 
"a  trench  newspaper"  for  free  circulation  among  the  soldiers. 
It  was   typewritten   on   ordinary   white   paper,   in   two-column 


measures,  and  contained,  under  appropriate  head-lines,  a  collec- 
tion of  stories  of  varying  length,  principally  about  happenings 
at  home  with  wfhich  the  readers  might  be  familiar,  mixed  with 
verse  and  illustrated  with  snap-shots  and  pen  sketches.  Mrs. 
Gee  was  reporter,  editor,  artist,  and  compositor.  The  paper, 
of  ten  single  pages,  was  called  The  Liberty  Yell.  The  first  vol- 
ume was  dated  Monday  morning,  April  8,  1918,  and  was  sent 
to  Elmer,  who  passed  it  down  the  trench  until  the  entire  regi- 
ment had  read  it.  It  was  later  returned  to  Mrs.  Gee,  some- 
what battered  and  thumb-marked,  but  as  a  prized  possession 
dear  to  her  mother  heart. 

Mrs.  Gee  made  it  her  invariable  rule  to  WTite  only  cheerful 
letters.  She  did  not  make  it  conditional  that  her  correspon- 
dents reply  to  her  letters;  tho,  to  the  great  credit  of  the  Ameri- 
can dough-boy's  sense  of  gratitude,  not  one  failed  to  do  so.  And 
these  replies,  numbering  nearly  one  hundred,  are  to-day  Mrs. 
Gee's  prized  mementoes  of  the  Great  War. 


"THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES"  ACCOUNTS  FOR 
ITSELF  UPON  BEING  "HAULED  DOWN" 

A  UNIQUE  SHEET  was  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
dough-boy  newspaper  of  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France,  which 
*■  recently  ceased  operations  after  having  functioned  for 
sixteen  and  a  half  months  as  one  of  the  most  characteristically 
American  features  connected  with  the  forces  of  Uncle  Sam  tak- 
ing a  hand  in  the  war.  Everything  pertaining  to  The  Stars  and 
Stripes,  from  the  speed  with  which  it  rolled  up  its  astounding 
circulation  of  526,000  copies  to  its  invariable  policy  of  standing 
up  for  the  common  buck  private,  was  typical  of  the  land  for 
whose  emblem  the  publication  wras  named.  The  spirit  in  which 
it  was  conducted  is  reflected  in  the  farewell  editorial  in  which  it 
is  said  that  "before  saying  good-by  to  the  remaining  members 
of  the  most  homesick  and  most  likable  army  on  earth,  The  Stars 
and  Stripes  feels  that  it  owes  a  report  on  itself  and  its  activities 
during  those  sixteen  and  a  half  months,  made  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  owes  its  being,  its  reason  for  existence,  and  its  un- 
paralleled support  throughout — namely,  the  Yank  enlisted 
man."     And  its  "report"  is  thereupon  set  out  as  follows: 

To  begin  with,  The  Stars  and  Stripes  is,  as  far  as  we  know,  the 
only  subdivision  of  the  A.  E.  F.  that  does  not  claim  to  have 
won  the  war  single-handed.  Why  this  is  so  we  can  not  tell. 
Perhaps  it  is  because  we  have  never  had  more  than  two  marines 
on  the  sheet  at  one  time.  Perhaps  it  is  because — rumor  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding — we  have  no  personnel  recruited 
from  the  overseas  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

We  are  content  to  rest  on  the  appraisal  of  two  of  our  chiefs. 
Said  General  Pershing  in  our  anniversary  issue: 

"  The  Stars  and  Stripes  .  .  .  has  been  an  important  factor 
in  creating  and  supporting  the  excellent  morale  which  has  at  all 
times  characterized  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces." 

And  Major-General  Harbord,  one  of  our  oldest  and  best 
backers,  told  us  in  the  same  issue: 

"  The  Stars  and  Stripes  has  played  an  important  part  in  the 
highly  organized  business  we  have  carried  on  to  defeat  Germany." 

Suppose  we  let  it  go  at  that,  for  the  present,  and  get  on  with 
the  yarn. 

The  Stars  and  Stri)>cs  was  started  on  a  shoestring  and  bloomed 
in  the  course  of  twelve  months  to  a  circulation  of  526,000.  Its 
staff  at  the  beginning  consisted  of  one  frantically  energetic  and 
everlastingly  pepful  Second  Looey  of  infantry  (he's  a  major 
nowr),  as  offlcer-in-charge;  one  equally  energetic  but  much  more 
restful  Second  Looey  of  marines  (he's  a  first  now);  one  ditto 
First  Looey  of  infantry  as  advertising  manager;  one  ne\  er 
energetic  Buck  Private  of, Leathernecks  as  art  department,  and 
one  foreed-to-be-energetic  Buck  Prhate  of  machine  guns  as 
reportorial  and  rewrite  force.  More  Buck  Privates  were  added 
later,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  outvote  hell  out  of  the  officers 
at  all  editorial  conferences. 

The  first  office  of  the  sheet  Mas  in  the  back  room  of  a  little 
converted  shop  on  the  Hue  St.  .lean  in  the  town  of  Neufchateau, 
then  used  as  the  field-press  headquarters  of  the  A.  E.  F. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  present  high  palatial  offices  in  the 
Credit  Mobilior  Building  on  the  Hue  Taithout  in  Paris  back- 
to  part  ownership — and  sometimes  not  even  that— in  that  little 
room  in  Lorraine.  Hut  what  candidate  for  the  Presidency 
ever  Buffered  from  having  been  born  in  a  log  cabin? 

Then  as  now,  1  he  composition  and  make-up  of  the  paper  were 
effected  at  the  plant  of  the  Continental  edition  of  the  London 
Daily  Mail  in  Paris,  whither  four  printer  Yanks  from  the  29th 
Engineers  had  been  dispatched.  For  the  last  ten  months  the 
press  run  has  been  made  at  the  plant  of  Lc  Journal.     From  the 
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very  beginning  British  printermen  and  French  engravers  have 
collaborated  with  the  sweating,  denimed  Americans  who, 
below  ground  in  the  Mail's  plant,  have  made  Tin  Stars  and 
Stri pes  possible  these  sixteen  and  one-half  months;  so  that  it  is 
nally.  in  no  small  sense,  an  international  affair. 

The  appearance  of  Volume  I,  No.  1,  created  quite  a  stir  in 
the  States.  England,  and  Continental  Europe,  but  most  of  all 
in  the  A.  E.  F.  itself,  then  a  rather  bewildered  force  of  some  three 
hundred  thousand  men  scattered  all  the  way  from  Bordeaux 
to    Lorraine   and   heartily  echoing   the   sentiments   of   the   late 

William  Tecumseh  Sherman. 

i 

Among  the  European  papers  that  made  note  of  the  new  pub- 
lication was  that  most  awe-inspiring  of  all  journals,  the  London 
Times,  which  even  published  the  names  of  the  staff  members, 
to  the  apparent  intense  surprize  of  the  latter,  the  author  of  the 
story  observing  that  these  men  were  the  first  American  writers 
to  be  mentioned  favorably  in  The  Times  since  the  vogue  of 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.     We  read  further: 

Of  the  people  who  wrote  or  drew  for  the  first  number,  only 
three  remain  by  the  paper's  bedside  at  the  end.  One,  the 
oldest  of  the  trio,  is  Army  Field-Clerk  George  W.  B.  Britt, 
mIio  wrote  our  first  signed  story  on  our  first  sport  page,  and  has 
-inee  been  occupied  in  answering  half  a  million  letters  (so  he 
claims),  as  head  of  the  Soldiers'  Service  Department  of  the 
paper,  organizing  quartets,  octets,  and  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
revivals  as  a  side-line.  Another  is  Sergeant  Hudson  Hawley, 
eighteen  months  a  buck,  who  wrote  almost  everything  Britt 
didn't  write  in  the  first  issue,  and  has  since  been  utilized  on  jobs 
ranging  from  editorial  writing  to  chaperoning  amiable  major- 
generals  around  France.  The  third  member  is  Wally — down  on 
the  Marine  pay-office  books  as  Private  Abian  A.  Wallgren, 
late  sign-painter,  Supply  Company,  5th  Regiment — whose 
main  function  on  the  paper  has  been  to  make  Britt  and  Hawley 
both  miserable  and  famous  by  inserting  their  diametrically 
opposed  likenesses  in  each  and  every  one  of  his  gol-dern  cartoons. 

After  the  first  month  an  editorial  board  directed  The  Stars 
and  Stripes.  It  included  Wallgren,  Hawley,  and  these  four: 
Harold  Wallace  Ross,  18th  Engineers,  managing  editor  from 
December,  1918,  to  April  of  this  year;  exTBuck  Private  John  T. 
Winterich,  Air  Service,  head  of  copy  desk,  make-up  editor,  and 
many,  many  other  things;  fat  ex-Sergeant  Alexander  Wobllcott, 
M.D.,  official  correspondent  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes  at  the 
front,  later  amusement  editor,  because  he  was  once  a  dramatic 
critic,  and  ex-Private  C.  LeRoy  Baldridge,  Infantry  unattached, 
the  respectable  half  of  the  art  department,  known  throughout 
the  Allied  world  for  his  cartoons  of  the  dough-boy,  with  which 
he  helped  in  no  small  degree  to  put  over  the  Fourth  and  Fifth 
Liberty  Loans  in  the  States. 

For  more  than  fourteen  months  this  board  of  six  enlisted  men 
— really  four,  because  the  artists  were,  for  the  most  part,  called 
in  on  their  own  work  alone — x-rayed  every  article  that  came  in. 
They  brought  many  lime-light  seekers  and  overzealous  pro- 
moters to  grief,  shocked  many  a  chaplain,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  man,  and 
visiting  Congressmen  by  their  deafness  to  pleas  that  The  Stars 
mid  Stripes  should  run  a  religious  column,  enraged  many  a  divi- 
sional publicity  officer,  and  in  general  thumbed  their  collective 
noses  at  the  martial  universe. 

These  four  men  wrote  most  of  the  editorials,  and  it  is  explained 
that  they  did  so  always  with  one  foot  in  the  "hoosegow,"  for 
practically  their  only  callers  were  men  outranking  them,  and 
under  such  circumstances  it  was  easy  to  commit  violations  of 
military  etiquette,  with  sundry  penalties  attached,  especially 
for  makers  of  a  newspaper  holding  rigidly  to  the  policy  of  being 
"by  and  for  the  enlisted  man."  Occasionally  officers  of  high 
rank  felt  constrained  to  remonstrate  with  the  editors  of  The 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  tell  them  what  and  what  not  to  do. 
The  following  instances  are  given: 

We  cite  the  case  of  a  certain  lieutenant-colonel  who  took 
himself  very  seriously.  This  one,  attached  to  G.  H.  Q.  in  a 
department  having  work  but  remotely  allied  to  that  we  were 
doing,  took  it  upon  himself  some  time  after  the  armistice  to  send 
us  a  letter  somewhat  as  follows: 

"From:  (Name  mercifully  left  blank;  anyway,  we  can't 
spell  it). 

To:    Officer  in  Charge,  The  Stars  and  Stripes. 

•Subject:   Criticisms  of  A.  E.  F. 

"1.  It  has  been  noted  by  this  office  that  several  criticisms  of 
the  A.  E.  P.  have  appeared  of  late  in  t  lie  columns  of  your  paper. 

"2.   Some  of  these  criticisms  have  been  humorous. 

"3.   These  criticisms  will  cease." 

After  the  first    explosion  of  '•Where  does  he  get    that   stuff'.'-' 

the  then   somewhat  violent  buck-private-managing-editor  got 


the  lieutenant-colonel's  boss  on  the  phone.  The  fact  that  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire  had  silver  stars  on  his  scapula? 
made  no  difference  to  our  buck.  At  the  conclusion  of  their 
little  talk,  the  lieutenant-colonel's  boss  took  his  charge  gently 
by  the  hand,  led  him  out  behind  the  headquarters  casern,  and 
quietly  told  him  that  a  Boche  named  Gutenberg  discovered  the 
art  of  printing  in  sixteen-something-or-other;  that  it  had  later 
been  perfected  by  a  bleedin'  Tommy  named  Caxton;  that  a  wild 
Irishman  named  Ednjund  Burke,  whose  speech  he  must  have 
read  some  time  in  high  school,  once  uttered  some  poignant 
remarks  about  the  Fourth  Estate,  and  that,  to  conclude  with, 
this  was  the  year  19  of  the  twentieth  century — together  with 
some  elucidating  remarks  upon  the  law  of  gravitation  and  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse.  The  story  must  have  got  around 
(yet  we've  never  printed  it  until  now),  for  after  that  we  were 
able  to  work  our  own  sweet  will  practically  unruffled. 

We  could  tell  another  story,  too,  if  we  wanted  to — and  we  do. 
A  certain  high  civilian  dignitary  of  our  Government,  newly 
arrived  in  France,  decided  to  send  out  a  call  through  our  columns 
to  any  and  all  of  the  bright  young  men  in  the  A.  E.  F.  who, 
after  being  demobilized,  would  like  to  work  for  his  department. 
A  buck  private  was  sent  down  to  interview  him,  sized  the  story 
up  for  what  it  was  worth,  and  prepared  to  say  good-by. 

"Now,  see  here,"  said  the  great  man,  in  substance,  "if  you 
don't  play  that  up  just  as  I  told  you  to,  and  don't  put  it  on 
the  front  page,  I'll  see  General  Pershing  in  Chaumont  Saturday 
and  I'll  have  you  court-martialed  and  fired  out  of  the  Army" — 
that  being  the  great  man's  idea  of  condign  punishment. 

The  buck  grinned,  said,  "Yes,  sir,"  like  a  nice  little  boy,  and 
went  away.  He  wrote  three  paragraphs  on  his  interview,  which 
was  later  cut  down  to  two  by  an  elderly,  ferocious,  and  type- 
thrifty  New  England  copy-reader — and  buried  away  on  page  two. 

A"et  one  more:  One  day  we  learned  that  the  A.  P.  M.  was 
out  hot  after  the  AWOL's,  and  went  round  to  his  office  to  con- 
firm it.  He  didn't  want  us  to  print  the  story  at  all,  especially 
as  to  what  would  happen  to  them  if  they  didn't  pull  the  Prodigal 
Son  stuff.  We  finally  wheedled  him  into  releasing  the  yarn,  and 
forthwith  printed  it. 

Within  five  days  after  publication  of  that  story,  80  per  cent, 
of  the  AWOL's  in  the  A.  E.  F.  had  returned  to  their  outfits. 

How  did  we  do  it?  That  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  our 
work — how  we  got  the  paper,  once  it  was  made,  out  to  all  the 
Army.  For  that  we  had  105  field-agents,  as  we  called  them, 
distributed  on  a  rough  average  of  at  least  one  each  to  every 
division,  and  to  every  important  project  and  port  in  the  S.  O.  S., 
whose  duty  it  was  to  line  up  their  subscribers,  wire  or  phone 
in  for  the  number  of  papers  they  wanted  (and,  because  of  the 
scarcity  of  news  print-paper  in  war-time  France,  they  could 
never  get  enough) — then  go  down  to  the  nearest  gare  and  wait 
in  their  little  old  Fords  for  the  train  with  the  papers  to  come  in, 
usually  about  midnight.  For  units  that  were  not  served  by 
railroads  direct  we  had  to  use  autos  and  trucks,  which  may 
explain  why  The  Stars  and  Stripes  was  the  bugbear  of  the  M. 
T.  C.  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  war. 

In  all,  The  Stars  and  Stripes  used  ninety-one  government 
cars  in  getting  its  one-time  526,000  circulation  out  to  the  men  it 
was  intended  to  serve,  and  in  getting  its  correspondents  expedi- 
tiously around. the  regions  where  the  railroads  were  all  blown 
to  blazes  or  on  strike. 

The  editorial  concludes  with  an  expression  of  appreciation  of 
the  policy  of  non-interference  pursued  by  the  General  Staff, 
which  loaned  The  Stars  and  Stripes  25,000  francs  to  start  with 
and  then  let  the  publication  severely  alone  so  it  might  work 
out  its  own  salvation.     As  we  read: 

Only  one  request,  which  was  couched  as  a  request  and  not 
as  an  order,  ever  came  to  us,  in  sixteen  and  one-half  months, 
from  the  high  command.  That  was  when  the  C.-in-C.  adopted 
two  little  French  war-waifs  under  our  orphan  department's  plan. 

Being  American  newspaper  men,  we  naturally  got  all  set  to 
boost  the  cause  by  heralding  the  adoption  far  and  wide.  But 
a  brief,  yet  polite,  memorandum,  signed  "J.  J.  P.,"  asked  us 
not  to  play  it  up — asked,  not  ordered.  And  so  the  best  story 
in  that  week's  paper  went  in,  along  with  Cook  Smith's  and 
Private  Jones's  adoptions,   as  simply: 

"Gen.  John  J.  Pershing 2" 

We  can  remember  another  memorandum,  the  outcome  of  a 
little  difference  as  to  whether  the  paper  was  going  to  run  for  the 
enlisted  men  or  not.  It  came  from  the  fountain-head  of  G.  11.  Q., 
through  channels,  and  it  said  in  substance: 

"The  style  and  policy  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes  are  not  to  be 
interfered  with." 

It  never  was,  and  thus  the  old  sheet  was  able  to  achieve 
whatever  measure  of  usefulness,  whatever  place  in  the  hearts 
of  its  fellow  Yanks  it  may  be  credited  with,  now  or  in  times  to 
come. 
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Desire  Something  Better? 

T)E  glad  if  you  have  this  desire,  for 
*-*  it  promotes  invention  and  human 
progress,  and  produces  the  good  things  of 
life  that  make  your  world  more  glorious — 
like  this  magnificent  new  Winton  Six. 

Seeing  this  car,  you  will  know  that  yes- 
terday's cars  are  surpassed,  that  here  are 
new  thrills,  new  enjoyments,  new  happi- 
ness awaiting  you.  Beauty  that  captivates, 
Dower  and  speed  that  laugh  at  miles  and 
lardest  hills,  comfort  and  style  beyond 
previous  "bests,"  a  mechanism  that  har- 
monizes with  your  needs  and  stays  in 
tune — all  these  are  yours  in  this  newest 
Winton  Six,  the  surprise  car  of  1919. 
May  we  send  you  literature? 

THE  WINTON  COMPANY 

77  BEREA  ROAD,  CLEVELAND,  O.,  U.S.A. 
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AKRON 


THIS  SOLDIER  IS  NOT  LIKELY  TO 

FORGET  THAT  HE  TOOK  PART 

IN  THE  WAR 


A  REPOSITORY  for  machine-gun  bul- 
lets, as  well  as  a  wearer  of  many 
medals,  and  the  only  man  in  the  United 
States  Army,  so  far  as  known,  entitled  to 
carry  five  wound  stripes,  is  Sergeanl  John 
B.  White,  Company  G,  28th  Infantry,  1st 
Division.  As  a  further  reminder  of  his  hav- 
ing taken  part  in  the  contest  for  democracy, 
he  also  bears  sixty-three  scars  of  wounds 
received  in  France  from  sundry  deadly 
weapons  in  the  hands  of  the  Huns.  Ser- 
geant White  pursued  a  unique  method  in 
accumulating  wounds,  medals,  and  such. 
He  would  go  out  and  fight  until  he  had 
gathered  up  as  many  machine-gun  bullets 
and  bayonet-thrusts  as  were  necessary  to 
send  him  to  the  hospital.  When  his 
wounds  were  beginning  to  heal  so  that  he 
could  move  without  assistance,  he  would 
watch  his  chance  and  escape  from  the  con- 
fines of  the  hospital  when  the  nurse  was 
looking  the  other  way.  Then  he  would 
engage  happily  in  the  fight  once  more  until 
he  had  enough  wounds  to  go  back  to  the 
hospital  again.  "They  always  wished  the 
D.  S.  C.  Medal  and  the  Croix  de  Guerre  on 
me,"  he  says,  and  General  Pershing  issued 
an  order  that  in  recognition  of  his  services 
Sergeant  White  was  to  be  excused  from  all 
duty  in  the  Army.  A  brief  account  of  this 
soldier's  remarkable  war  -  experiences  is 
given  in  the  New  York  Times,  where  he  is 
quoted  as  follows: 

I  was  in  five  major  battles,  Cantigny, 
Soissons,  the  Argonne,  St.  Mihiel,  and  the 
Somme.  In  each  of  these  I  was  wounded, 
and  the  scars  kept  piling  up  until  they  num- 
bered sixty-three.  While  pushing  through 
the  Argonne  I  picked  up  seven  machine-gun 
bullets,  three  of  which  I  still  carry  in  my 
body.  I  always  will  carry  them,  too,  if  I 
have  anything  to  say  about  it,  for  I've  been 
operated  upon  enough.  My  left  leg,  which 
will  always  be  crippled,  was  punctured 
twelve  times  from  the  knee  to  the  hip  by 
machine  guns.  Three  snipers  found  me  at 
different  times,  and  the  Huns  cut  me  with 
their  bayonets.  One  knife  blow,  by  the 
way,  paralyzed  my  left  thumb. 

After  my  third  battle,  and  my  third  visit 
to  the  hospital,  I  was  billed  for  home. 
They  pinned  a  tag  on  me  classifying  me  for 
that  purpose,  but  I  fooled  them.  My 
wounds  .had  not  healed  much,  but  I  didn't 
like  -the  idea  of  coming  home  while  the 
fighting  was  still  going  on,  so  I  bade  the 
hospital  farewell  when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  joined  my  old  company.  I  had  to  do 
the  same  thing  after  the  next  battle,  too. 
When  I  had  been  sent  there  the  fifth  time, 
however,  my  leg  was '  useless.  But  the 
fighting  was  just  about  over,  anyhow,  so  I 
don't  care. 

I  started  gathering  German  steel  for  sou- 
venirs at  the  battle  of  Cantigny  on  May 
28,  last  year.  The  French  had  been  trying 
to  take  this  place  for  months,  and  we  heard 
they  had  lost  fourteen  regiments  doing  it. 
But  the  longest  they  were  ever  in  there 
after  the  Germans  first  arrived  was  seven 
minutes.  The  Americans  walked  into  the 
town  thirty-four  minutes  after  the  attack 
started.  We  withstood  nine  counter-at- 
tacks before  five  o'clock  that  night,  when 
we  were  relieved  by  part  of  the  26th  Infan- 


try. 
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afternoon,  but  I  bad  seen  all  the  officers  of 
the  company  drop  before  that,  so  1  knew  it 
was  up  to  mo  to  assume  command  and  carry 
the  men  into  the  town.  There  were  only 
forty-six  of  us  left  out  of  one  hundred  and 
eighty-five  that  started  when  the  26th  came 
in  to  let  us  rest. 

I  have  three  individual  citations  and  the 
regiment  has  ten.     There  is  a  machine-gun 

bullet  lodged  under  my  chin  and  there  are  :i 
couple  in  my  leg — one  in  the  hip  and  ono 
under  the  knee.  While  we  were  operating  in 
the  Toul  sector  I  was  stranded  from  a  raid- 
ing party  and  had  to  hide  in  a  shell-hole  be- 
tween the  trenches  for  two  days  and  nights 
without  a  thing  to  eat.  The  water  was  all 
gone  long  before  I  got  a  chance  to  sneak 
back  to  the  Allied  lines.  At  another  timo 
seven  of  us  in  the  Argonne  lived  for  soventy- 
two  hours  on  three  cans  of  corned-willie  and 
four  boxes  of  hardtack. 

Sergeant  White  is  a  Regular  Army  man, 
having  been  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy 
for  the  last  fourteen  years.  His  home  is  in 
Spartanburg,  S.  C.  In  addition  to  his  cita- 
tion ribbons,  Sergeant  White  wears  the 
badge  of  an  expert  rifleman.  He  will  be 
retired  in  two  years,  tho  he  is  only  thirty 
years  old.     

SOME  SIDE-LIGHTS    ON   WILHELM  IN 
HIS  BETTER  DAYS 


THAT  oldish,  sour-faced  German,  Wil- 
helm  Hohenzollern  by  name,  who 
spends  much  of  his  abundant  leisure  saw- 
ing wood  on  a  country  estate  in  Holland, 
is  beginning  to  inspire  reminiscences  of  the 
"I  knew  him  when — "  type.  In  those 
years  not  so  long  past,  before  he  "lost  in 
an  hour  all  that  power  and  glory  which  he 
had  been  getting  in  so  many,"  as  Plutarch 
says  of  Pompey  the  Great,  this  present 
Herr  Hohenzollern  was  the  world's  fore- 
most exponent  of  imperial  power  and  arro- 
gance. Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow,  of  Malden- 
on-the-Hudson  and  the  Avorld  at  large, 
knew  him  when  he  was  in  his  glory,  and 
turns  a  personal  sort  of  search-light  on  him 
in  one  of  the  liveliest  chapters  of  a  new 
book  called  " Prussianism  and  Pacifism," 
(Putnams).  Kleptomania,  which  is  a  po- 
lite name  for  thievishness,  was  among  the 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  Wil- 
helm  that  was.  writes  Mr.  Bigelow,  who 
bewails  the  loss  of  a  pet  canoe  and  a  valu- 
able miniature,  both  of  which  Wilhelm  an- 
nexed in  a  way  described  as  highly  irregular. 
The  author  relates  and  comments  on  some 
of  the  eccentricities  of  the  once  royal 
celebrity  in  this  wise: 

If  a  guest  should  carry  off  a  pair  of  my 
trousers  in  his  baggage  the  inference  would 
be  that  it  had  been  done  by  mistake.  If, 
however,  the  same  sort  of  absent-minded- 
ness should  recur  at  other  houses  and  by 
the  same  agency  we  might  be  justified  in 
diagnosing  the  disease  as  either  klepto- 
mania or  worse.  The  world  was  very  in- 
dulgent to  Wilhelm  II.  in  his  earlier  years, 
and  many  violent  expressions  were  forgiven 
because  they  smacked  of  extreme  youth, 
and,  after  all,  sounded  warlike,  manly,  and 
generous.  When  he  told  his  recruits  that 
they  must  be  ready  to  shoot  even  their  own 
parents  if  the  order  came  from  their  Kaiser, 
no  one  then  believed  him  to  be  in  earnest; 
and  when  he  referred  to  all  political  oppo- 
nents as  undesirables  and  vagabonds  (Va- 
terlandslose  Gesellen),  older  people  smiled 
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A  DDED  to  the  al- 
ready long  list  of 
world-wide  champion- 
ship victories  won  by  both 
famous  professionals  and 
well-known  amateurs  using 
Dunlop  "Vacs",  comes  the  cable 
from  St.  Andrews,  Scotland, 
saying  that  Abe  Mitchell,  using 
Dunlop  3 1  Vac,  won  the  pro- 
fessional championship  of  Great 
Britain  and  Gold  Medal.  All  the 
cracks  competed  —  Duncan  was 
second,  Vardon  third,  Ray  fourth. 

To  know  golf  ball  satisfaction  and  to 
improve  your  golf  buy  DUNLOP 
"VACS"  of  your  professional. 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  29     .    .     $1.00  each 

Dunlop  Vac  No.  31      .    .     $1.00  each 

$12  a  dozen  in  sealed  boxes 

Dunlop  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd. 

Birmingham,  England 

Founders  of  the  Pneumatic  Tyre  Industry 

New  York:  T.  W.  Niblett.  Suite  20 1 4-S.305  Fifth  Ave. 
Toronto:  Dunlop  Tire  and  Rubber  Goods  Co.,  Ltd. 


FOR  MEN  WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,    Publishers,   New  York 
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KEY  TAGS 

A  key  in  the  hand  is  worth  two  of  them 
lost.  Key  Tags  tell  you  "which  is  which." 
Wise  travelers  use  them  on  trips  and  In 
store-room. 

Write  to  Dennison,  Dept.L 
Frammgham,  Mass.,  for  "The  Handy  Book" 


What  Next  ? 


Used  on  thousands  of  Steel  Pier  chairs  at 
Atlantic  City.  Try  it  on  porch  furniture  or  park 
benches.  It  won't  soften  and  stain  summer 
clothes  in  hot  weather.  Showers  won't  hurt  it. 
If  you  don't  know  who  sells  it  in  your  town, 
write  us. 

THE  BILLINGS-CHAPIN  CO. 
Boston  Cleveland  New  York 


lor  porches,  floors  and  Walls 
DRIES  HARD   OVERNICHT 
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The  Remington  Salesman! 


He  can  bring  tangible  savings  to  your  business 
in  how  many  departments? 


KNITTED  brows  are  the  191 9  style 
with  executives.  No  wonder!  A 
thousand  of  those  business  bugaboos 
"increased  costs"  are  roosting  'round  offices 
everywhere. 

Presidents  and  vice-presidents  are  saying, 
"We  would  welcome  experienced  cooperation 
in  the  reduction  of  business   costs." 

Would  you?  Then  suppose  you  phone  for 
the  Remington  Salesman.  He  comes  and 
comes   promptly ! 

His  first  thoughts  are  service  thoughts. 
His  training  prompts  him  to  ask — "What  are 
the  typing  needs  of  this  business?  How  can 
Remington  service  be  most  helpful  to  this 
organization?" 
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IHe  and   your   TREASURER    have   a   talk.    In 
mutual    discussion    they    find    that    the    Key-Set 
Tabulating  Remington  can  be  of  marked  help 
in  the  more  convenient  and  speedier  tabulation  of  widely 
varying  statistical  forms. 

Progressing,  your  treasurer  discovers  that  for  certain 
departmental  work  he  has  been  seeking  just  such  a 
machine  as  the  Remington  Adding  and  Subtracting 
Typewriter  (Wahl  Mechanism) .  This  machine,  as  the 
Remington  Salesman  explains,  does  tabular  work  with 
all  the  convenience  of  the  special  Remington  tabulating 
machine — and  in  addition:  — 

Adds  or  subtracts  as  it  writes. 

And  can  be  fitted  to  total  as  many  separate  columns 
as  desired  in  any  position  on  the  page. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  they  discuss  the  Remington 
Accounting  Machine  (Wahl  Mechanism).  What 
does  this  Machine  do?  It  covers  with  cold-steel 
accuracy,  every  phase  of  bookkeeping  work,  including 
billing,  ledger  posting,  statement  writing.  The  Remington 
Salesman  stresses  this  important  point :  '  'The  Remington 
Accounting  Machine  insures  an  automatic,  error-prooj 
trial  balance." 


Your  treasurer  sharpens  his  pencil  point.  Rough 
calculations  of  clerical  time-cost  are  made.  These 
calculations  show  that  The  Remington  Accounting 
Machine  should  save  at  least  double  its  cost  in  the 
first  year  alone. 

2     Next— your    OFFICE   MANAGER.    To    him 
the  Remington  Salesman  explains  the  time-saving 
secret   of   the    Self-Starting  Remington.    He 
shows  how  this  Remington  enables  every  stenographer 
greatly  to  increase  her  daily  output — with  no  added  labor. 

3     In  these  days  especially,  your  TRAFFIC   MAN- 
AGER has  troubles  of  his  own.     He  welcomes  a 
discussion  of  machines  specially  adapted  for  writing 
bills  of  lading  and  clearance  papers.    These,  it  is  agreed, 
would  lend  speed  to  your  own  forwarding  work. 

4     Your  EMPLOYMENT    MANAGER  learns 
that  Remington  employment  service  is  of  the  kind 
which  is  never  satisfied  till  he  is.     He  feels  that  it 
can  help  him  greatly  in  the  difficult  task  of  finding  com- 
petent stenographic  help. 

5  Your  PURCHASING  AGENT  may  have  faced 
trouble  in  the  purchase  of  dependable  supplies,  such 
as  ribbons,  carbon,  and  the  like.  The  Remington 
Salesman  suggests  the  advantage  of  the  centralized  buying 
of  typewriter  supplies  made  by  Remington,  in  a  Rem- 
ington factory,  and  backed  by  the  Remington  reputation. 

For  the  Small  Business,  too 

OF  course,  we  are  not  attempting  here  to  cover  all 
the  phases  of  Remington  Service.  But  the  above 
will  give  you  a  fair  idea  of  how  this  service  can  be  applied 
to  the  profit  side  of  any  business,  large  or  small. 

The  point  is,  the  service  is  there  in  the  full.  If  your 
business  is  large,  as  we  have  presumed,  you  can  use  this 
service  in  full.  If  your  business  is  small,  it  would  be 
surprising  if  you  could  not  tap  some  part  of  Remington 
service  which  would  cut  down  your  clerical  time  waste. 

Behind  this  Remington  service  stands  a  world-wide 
organization.  The  Remington  Salesman  brings  to  your 
business  the  best  thought  of  this  organization  —  the 
forward  thought  in  the  saving  of  business  time  and 
business  money. 

Use  him !  In  177  American  cities  he  is  as  near  as 
your  telephone. 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER     COMPANY    *    INCORPORATED 

374  Broadway,   New  York  Branches  Everywhere 

We  have  openings  in  our  sales  force  for  men  returning  from  overseas  voho  have  been  '  ''over  the  top ' '  and  have  the  qualifications  to  make  Remington  Salesmen. 


TYPEWRITERS 
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Study  His  Daily 
Food  Need 

The  average  man  needs  about  3000  calories  of  food  per  day.  Most 
of  that  need  is  for  energy  food.  But  he  also  needs  some  3.^2  ounces  of 
protein,  to  build  up  and  repair. 

Figuring  these  elements  only,  here  is  what  they  cost  at  this  writing 
in  some  necessary  foods: 


Cost  of  Protein 

Cost  of  Energy 

Per  Pound 

Per  1000  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats         .            63c 

In  Quaker  Oats 

5c 

In  White  Bread         .         $1.30 

In  Round  Steak 

41c 

In  Potatoes       .          .           1.48 

In  Veal  Cutlets 

57c 

In  Beef  about  .          .           2.00 

In  Fish  about 

60c 

In  Ham      .          .          .           3.63 

In  Canned  Peas 

54c 

i 

Ten  Times  the  Cost 

Meat  and  fish  foods,  per  1000  calories,  average  ten  times  Quaker 
Oats'  cost. 

So  do  some  vegetables.  Squash,  for  instance,  at  this  writing  costs 
1  5  times  as  much. 

As  energy  food  the  oat  has  an  age-old  fame. 

In  protein — the  costliest  food  element — it  is  richer  than  any  other 
grain.      It  stands  about  equal  with  beefsteak. 

In  needed  minerals — iron,  lime,  calcium,  etc. — the  oat  is  uniquely  rich. 
As  an  all-' round  food,    well-balanced,   the  oat  is  the  greatest  that 
grows.      As  a  food  for  growing  children  it  holds  the  zenith  place. 

Other  foods  are  needed.  Children  must  have  milk  and  eggs. 
Vegetables  are  necessary. 

But  start  the  day  with  Quaker  Oats.  Make  it  your  breakfast.  It 
costs  but  one-half  cent  per  dish. 

This  will  supply  supreme  nutrition,  and  the  saving  will  average  up 
the  costlier  foods  at  dinner. 


Extra-Flavory  Flakes 
Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 


and  assumed  that  such  words  were  spoken 
in  the  heat  of  an  after-dinner  speech  and 
would  be  forgotten  when  the  fumes  of  wine 
should  have  passed  away.  But  Wilhelm 
II.  was  no  less  pious  nor  less  autocratic  than 
his  illustrious  resting-in-God  grandfather; 
and,  while  he  built  churches  to  an  extent 
that  was  edifying  to  the  disciples  of  peace, 
he  reared  portentous  barracks  on  a  scale 
to  delight  the  worshipers  of  Mars.  He 
was  never  weary  of  reminding  his  subjects 
that  his  will  was  law,  because  he  was  divine; 
and  therefore  disobedience  to  his  will  was 
tantamount  to  sacrilege.  In  the  golden 
book  of  the  free  and  very  liberal  city  of 
Munich  he  wrote  over  his  imperial  signa- 
ture the  scandalous  words  borrowed  from 
a  Roman  Cassar,  Regis  roluntas,  suprema 
lex — or,  done  into  easy  English,  "I  recognize 
no  constitution  or  parliament — my  word 
alone  is  law!"  The  Mayor  of  Munich 
showed  me  this  in  his  book,  nor  did  he  dis- 
guise his  disgust  at  the  insult  offered  to  a 
self-governing  city — and  this  by  one  who 
was  then  a  guest  within  its  gates.  One 
day  the  Kaiser  referred  to  the  increase  of 
socialism,  and  said  to  me  with  blazing  eyes 
and  clenched  fist:  "They  are  not  danger- 
ous yet,  but  so  soon  as  they  show  signs  of 
meaning  mischief  I  shall  make  short  work 
of  them." 

Shortly  after  this  was  the  annual  reunion 
of  Socialists  in  the  northern  part  of  Berlin, 
and  I  spent  a  part  of  the  day  very  agreeably 
in  their  company,  for  it  was  a  family  holiday 
and  the  casual  stranger  would  have  noticed 
nothing  more  than  a  rather  large  beer  gar- 
den filled  with  neatly  drest  men,  women, 
and  children,  chatting  or  enjoying  the 
music.  Then  came  time  for  the  march, 
and,  of  course,  I  joined  in  a  tramp  through 
Berlin  with  my  new-found  friends.  No 
banners  were  allowed,  and  policemen  were 
in  force  the  whole  way,  eager  for  an  excuse 
to  show  their  zeal  against  the  political 
pariah. 

That  evening  the  Emperor  asked  me 
jovially:  "Well — and  how  did  you  spend 
your  day?" 

"Marching  in  the  Socialist  parade!"  I 
said. 

The  Emperor  looked  cloudy  for  a  mo- 
ment, then  changed  his  mind,  recalled  that 
I  was  not  a  subject,  and  asked  with  a  touch 
of  irony:  "And  what  did  you  think  of 
them?"  "If  those  people  are  what  you 
consider  your  worst,  then  you  are  to  be 
congratulated,"  was  my  answer.  At  which 
the  Emperor  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  talked  of  something  else. 
Dr.  Hinzpeter,  his  tutor  in  our  playmate 
days,  said  to  me  after  his  pupil  had  mounted 
the  throne:  "I  have  never  been  able  to  ex- 
plain why  the  Emperor  was  ever  attracted 
to  you!"  And  without  commenting  on  a 
tactfulness  wholly  Prussian,  I  cheerfully 
admit  that  the  conscientious  but  painfully 
unimaginative  Hinzpeter  voiced  a  problem 
that  no  doubt  caused  him  infinite  worry. 
The  year  1896  is  now  so  far  away  that  if 
Hinzpeter  should  repeat  his  question 
through  some  obliging  agent  of  the  spiritual 
world,  I  might  be  tempted  to  reply  that 
Wilhelm  courted  me  for  the  same  reason 
that  he  delighted  in  "The  Last  of  the  Mo- 
hicans" and  "Buffalo  Bill."  To  him  I  was 
a  novelty;  and  above  all  I  had  no  interests 
in  Germany  and  no  favors  to  ask  of  him. 
As  an  American  I  could  say  words  for  which 
a  courtier  would  have  been  disgraced ;  and 
while  from  him  I  have  accepted  nothing 
save  innumerable  portraits,  which  my  wife 
conceals  behind  war-loan  posters  of  Gen- 
eral Pershing,  he,  on  the  contrary,  has 
taken  from  me  many  and  valuable  presents 
to  which  his  title  is  little  better  than  that  of 
my  supposititious  guest  with  the  yearning 
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for  alien  trousers.  TIo  showed  so  ardent 
an  interest  in  my  priceless  miniature  of  the 
Queen  Luise,  that  I  offered  to  Let  him  Bee  it 
reminding  him  that  1  valued  it  highly 
as  a  gift  from  the  venerahle  Queen  of  Han- 
over whose  blind  husband  had  been  de- 
throned by  Wilhelm  I.  (1866). 

That  miniature  never  came  back,  avers 
Mr.  Bigelow  with  some  feeling,  oven  tho 
he  spoke  of  the  matter,  "earnestly,"  to  the 
Emperor's  principal  aide-de-camp,  a  late 
German  general  with  a  name  no  less  re- 
markable than  von  Zitzewitz.  Indeed,  in- 
sult was  added  to  injury,  for  not  only  did 
Wilhelm  rob  him  of  that  "precious  por- 
trait," but  Wilhelm's  courtiers  showed 
themselves  stupefied  with  astonishment 
when  the  owner  made  a  claim  for  the  return 
of  his  property  upon  "one  who  was  evi- 
dently not  accustomed  to  restoring  what 
had  once  come  under  his  all-coveting 
hands."     Mr.  Bigelow  proceeds: 

This  happened  one  year  before  the  Kiel 
Canal  opening;  and  now  that  his  character 
has  had  more  ample  scope  for  showing  its 
purely  Prussian  features  I  recall  with  bit- 
terness my  favorite  American  cruising  canoe 
Caribee  in  which  I  had  shot  the  rapids  of 
the  Iron  Gates.  Wilhelm  showed  much 
enthusiasm  for  this,  to  him,  novel  craft; 
and,  as  a  final  argument  toward  its  acquisi- 
tion, promised  me  that  each  of  his  many 
sons  in  turn  should  learn  to  be  expert  canoe- 
ists. It  seemed  therefore  no  less  a  patriotic 
than  a  friendly  act  to  present  this  costly 
and  beautiful  craft  to  one  who  loudly  pro- 
claimed his  love  for  yachting  in  general 
and  this  canoe  in  particular.  But  while 
I  have  lost  my  matchless  Caribee,  the 
Kaiser  has  broken  his  word,  for  when  I 
visited  her  in  1913,  she  was  hidden  away 
amid  other  dust-covered  nautical  curios 
in  an  obscure  corner  of  his  boat-house  at 
Potsdam.  The  old  guardian  did  not  know 
who  I  was  and  I  stayed  but  long  enough  to 
learn  that  my  canoe  had  never  been  used, 
and  that  I  had  been  the  victim  of  a  Prussian 
promise.  And  now  that  there  is  a  republic 
on  the  Havel  I  fondly  dream  of  the  day 
when  Caribee  and  Queen  Luise  will  rejoice 
the  eyes  of  my  declining  years  and  thus 
forgive  me  for  ever  having  put  my  trust 
(or  trousers)  in  the  hands  of  Hohenzollern. 

Wilhelm  also  owes  me  money,  for  on 
coming  to  the  throne  he  immediately 
started  a  German  imitation  of  the  English 
Royal  Yacht  Squadron,  and  constrained 
his  faithful  to  become  members.  Of  course 
I  joined,  altho  during  my  twenty-five  years 
of  life  membership  I  was  only  once  in  the 
club-rooms  and  then  but  long  enough  to 
note  that  no  one  else  was  there  but  myself, 
and  that  no  one  was  expected  ever  to  make 
use  of  these  rooms  excepting  officers  in 
uniform.  I  had  paddled  ashore  in  a  Cari- 
bee replica  from  the  vessel  on  which  I  was 
quartered  as  Kaiser's  guest  during  the  canal 
opening  festival  (1895)  and  was  sharply 
challenged  by  the  sentry  when  meaning  to 
land  at  the  stage  facing  the  yacht  -  club 
rooms.  He  had  orders  to  shoot  any  one 
attempting  this — unless  they  were  in  uni- 
form. So  I  parleyed  and  Prussianized  to 
the  point  of  being  permitted  to  visit  the 
commandant  of  the  Naval  Academy,  whom 
I  knew,  and  who  was  ipso  facto  guardian 
of  the  building  in  which  were  the  so-called 
club-rooms.  But  for  this  diplomatic  du- 
plicity, or  shall  I  say  presence  of  mind,  I 
might  have  to-day  boasted  of  being  expelled 
from  a  club  that  I  had  never  seen. 

The  Kaiser's  yacht  club  quickly  filled, 
and   the  annual  membership  volume  was 


Does  all  figure  work  easier, 
quicker,  more  accurately 

SUNDSTRAND,  because  of  wonderful  ten-key  simplicity 
— does  all  figure  work  easier,  quicker  and  more  accurately. 

SUNDSTRAND  simple,  natural  keyboard — with  10  keys 
at  finger  tips — and  arranged"  in  "one-two-three"  order — 
makes  speedy  "Touch"  figure  writing  a  reality. 

SUNDSTRAND  "one-hand"  operation  gives  sub-totals  and 
grand  totals — printed  in  red.  Writing  is  always  in  sight. 
Handle  pull  is  short  and  snappy. 

SUNDSTRAND  adds,  multiplies,  subtracts,  divides — fig- 
ures interest,  chain  discounts,  payrolls,  costs  and  invoices. 

Whether  needed  in  private  or  general  office ;  factory  or 
shipping  room — it  is  easily  carried  to  the  work. 


-Write  for  booklet - 


Investigate  Sundstrand  and  you  will  choose  it — just  as 
have  the  biggest  and  most  careful  buyers  everywhere.  A 
request  brings  demonstration  without  annoying  solicitation. 


SUNDSTRAND  ADDING  MACHINE  CO. 

General  Offices  and  Factory,  2500  Eleventh  St.,  Rockford,  111. 

Sales  and  Service  Stations  in  Principal  Cities 
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All  kevs  at  finder  tips — scientifically 
arranged  in  "one-two-three"  order — for 
speedy  "Touch"  System  figure  writing 
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handsomely  illustrated  with  portraits,  dia- 
grams, and  Imperial  emblems.  I  myself 
was  alna<l\  member  of  an  English  yacht- 
club,  an  arch-Corinthian  one,  all  of  whose 
members  handled  their  own  craft  and  loved 
the  sea  for  the  wholesome  buffeting  that 
gives  keen  joy  to  the  natural-born  sailor. 
It  was.  therefore,  surprizing  to  me  on 
glancing  over  this  alleged  club  of  German 
yachtsmen  to  find  on  it>  Lengthy  list  scarce 
any  save  such  as  regard  the  chief  end  of 
this  noble  sport  to  be  the  wearing  of  white 
shoes  and  a  cap  bearing  a  conspicuous  em- 
blem. In  this  list  1  recognized  my  many 
friends  of  the  Berlin  court  who,  like  myself, 
joined  to  please  the  Kaiser;  and  to  whom 
the  stem  or  stern  of  a  ship  meant  no  more 
than  they  did  to  Josephus  Journalisticus 
when  he  was  one  day  told  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  United  States  Navy.  Of  course  1  do 
not  count  the  German  naval  officers  who 
raced  mainly  in  government  boats — but 
the  Kaiser  did;  and  the  list  therefore  made 
up  in  quantity  of  names  what  it  lacked  in 
quality.  There  were  a  few  dozen  princes, 
Japanese,  Italian,  etc.,  also  English  and 
American  millionaire  owners  of  steam- 
yachts,  who  had  joined  the  club  as  tho  it 
were  an  act  incidental  to  writing  one's 
name  in  the  visitor's  book  at  the  palace. 
The  club,  in  short,  was  a  sham,  for  only  in 
name  did  it  bear  any  resemblance  to  the 
real  yacht-clubs  of  England  and  America. 
Its  true  colors  were  hoisted  in  1914,  when 
it  converted  its  picture  pages  into  political 
cartoons  depicting  alleged  triumphs  of  the 
German  Navy  over  the  discomfited  ships 
of  France,  Italy,  and  more  particularly 
England.  In  view  of  the  sorry  showing 
made  by  the  Kaiser's  navy  throughout  the 
war,  and  particularly  in  its  final  surrender 
without  a  fight  in  1918,  such  cartoons  stir 
our  laughter  no  less  than  our  contempt. 
Is  there  a  club  of  gentlemen  throughout 
the  world — anywhere  between  the  Thames- 
and  Tokyo — that  could  show  such  bad 
taste  as  to  make  even  the  pages  of  its  lead- 
ing yacht  association  a  vehicle  for  propa- 
gating political  falsehood  such  as  only  a 
Prucsian  landlubber  could  relish?  Of 
course  I  wrote  a  letter  condemning  this 
unsportsmanlike  behavior  and,  of  course, 
I  was  promptly  expelled  and,  of  course,  my 
money  was  not  returned;  and  I  can  only 
hope  that  all  other  non-German  members 
have  been  similarly  treated. 

Wilhelm  never  missed  any  opportunity 
<jf  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  a  sport- 
ing event  if  it  had  an  international  char- 
acter; if  it  drew  foreign  yachts  to  Kiel 
and,  above  all,  if  it  proclaimed  the  new 
gospel  of  Hohenzollern  hegemony  afloat. 
Now  that  we  have  a  wealth  of  documentary 
proof  regarding  his  treachery  toward  those 
who  had  trusted  him,  it  is  interesting  to  call 
attention  to  his  behavior  in  1912,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  last  notable  yacht  -  race 
across  the  Atlantic  from  Sandy  Hook  to 
the  Lizard.  Robert  E.  Tod  (Lieutenant 
Commander,  I'.  S.  N.,  at  this  moment  in 
charge  of  the  port  of  Brest  I  inaugurated 
this  event  and  deserves  credit  for  reviving 
the  spirit  for  deep-sea  sailing  among 
yachtsmen.  The  yachts  were  all  either 
English  or  American,  and  there  was  origi- 
nally not  the  slightest,  idea  or  desire  that 
Germany  slum  Id  be  in  any  way  mixed  up  in 
the  matter.  To  the  amazement  of  an  inno- 
cent world,  however,  the  papers  announced 
in  the  midst  of  the  preliminaries  that  his 
Gracious  Majesty  Wilhelm  II.  would  as- 
sume patronage  of  the  event,  would  offer 
a  costly  prize  for  the  winner,  and  would 
console  the  others  by  giving  each  a  photo 
of  himself  duly  autographed.  But  he 
rightly  feared  that  our  gallant  yachtsmen, 
after   their   stormy   three   thousand  miles, 


might  wish  to  rest  content  at  the  snug  an- 
chorage beneath  the  windows  of  a  real 
yacht-club  at  Cowes  or  stretch  their  legs  in 
Piccadilly  and  Pall  Mall,  rather  than  on  the 
wearisome  streets  of  a  Baltic  city.  So  he 
craftily  compelled  them  to  continue  their 
voyage.all  the  way  to  the  Kiel  Yacht-club 
under  pain  of  losing  the  alleged  costly 
prizes  to  say  nothing  of  Imperial  favor. 
The  Kaiser  again  broke  his  word,  for  I  was 
a  guest  on  Captain  Tod's  schooner,  and 
when  we  reached  the  Lizard,  no  Imperial 
stake-boat  or  timekeeper  was  there  as  had 
been  promised,  nor  did  my  gallant  host  re- 
ceive a  copy  of  the  coveted  photograph, 
alt  ho  he  claimed  it  through  the  Kaiser's 
naval  attache  in  Washington.  The  whole 
episode  would  be  insignificant  save  for 
illuminating  a  dark  corner  in  the  Kaiser 

a  corner  whence  have  crawled  far 

too  many  unsportsmanlike  reptiles.  No 
one  had  asked  him  to  be  the  patron  of  this 
Anglo-American  yacht-race;  indeed,  his 
meddling  was  privately  resented,  however 
discreetly  it  may  have  been  accepted  in 
public.  He  had  no  interest  in  the  matter 
save  that  of  magnifying  the  importance  of 
his  own  yacht-club  and  correspondingly 
minimizing  that  of  his  uncle,  Edward  VII. 
He  did  not  enter  a  j^acht — on  the  contrary, 
he  had  to  bring  pressure  upon  a  syndicate 
of  German  merchants  who  finally  fitted  out 
one  competitor,  built  in  America,  but 
drest  out  to  look  like  a  bona-fide  product 
of  Germany.  The  members  of  the  mer- 
cantile syndicate  that  came  to  the  rescue  of 
their  Imperial  master  in  this  crisis  no 
doubt  were  each  rewarded  by  a  red  eagle 
order  of  the  fourth  class,  but  they  would 
no  doubt  now  gladly  exchange  this  for  the 
money  they  sank. 


FORTY  CENTS  IS  CHEAP  FOR  A  HAIR- 
CUT, ALL  THINGS  CONSIDERED 


TRICKING  against  the  H.  C.  of  L.  is 
J- v  one  of  the  most  popular  forms  of 
verbal  gymnastics  to-day,  and  has  become 
so  common  that  nobody  pays  any  atten- 
tion to  it.  Occasionally,  however,  some- 
body sets  up  a  wail  that  brings  on  a  remon- 
strance. A  good  example  appears  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 
where  an  effervescently  philosophical  edi- 
torial writer  comes  back  as  follows  at  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighboring  town  of 
Redlands  who  are  said  to  be  in  a  state  of 
great  perturbation  over  the  fact  that  the 
barbers  of  that  city  have  raised  the  price 
of  hair-cuts  to  forty  cents: 

And  why  this  "holler,"  anyway,  in 
Redlands  or  anywhere  else?  We  fail  to 
see  any  foundation  for  it  in  law  or  in 
equity,  not  to  speak  of  the  fact  that  brick- 
layers are  getting  eight  dollars  a  day 
merely  for  building  houses  and  chimneys 
and  the  like  of  that,  while  a  barber,  who 
is  a  much  superior  and  a  far  more  im- 
portant man,  couldn't  make  eight  dollars 
a  day  if  he  charged  eighty  cents  for  a  hair- 
cut and  kept  at  it  from  daylight  to  dark 
without  even  stopping  for  lunch. 

Let  us  be  fair,  fellow  citizens;  let  us 
not  now,  in  tha  first  blush  of  tho  New 
Dawn  which  is  o'erspreading  the  world, 
start  out  by  discriminating  in  favor  of  one 
profession  against,  another. 

You  wouldn't  ask  a  surgeon  to  cut  your 
appendix  out  for  forty  cents,  would  you? 
No,  you  would  not;  and  it  wouldn't  do 
you  any  good  if  you  did  ask  him.  And 
a  surgeon  can  cut  your  appendix  out  in 


less  time  and  with  infinitely  greater  ease 
than  a  barber  can  cut  your  hair  off. 

Let  us  carry  the  argument  further,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  this  is  a  matter 
that  should  be  settled  now,  once  and  for  all. 

When  a  doctor  cuts  out  one's  appendix. 
what  happens  to  the  object  of  said  opera- 
tion? In  the  first  place,  he  is  put  to  sleep, 
and  consequently  deprived  of  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  anything  whatever  of  the 
proceedings. 

The  doctor  talks  to  the  nurse,  and  the 
nurse  talks  to  the  doctor,  maybe  about  the 
weather  or  the  coming  program  of  fiestas 
which  Mayor  Snyder  and  a  committee  of 
live  wires  are  planning  for  Los  Angeles. 
or  maybe  about  Bertha  M.  Clay  and  the 
other  great  novelists,  «the  while  they  survey 
one's  insides;  but  you  do  not  hear  them, 
nor  are  you  able  to  participate  in  the 
discussions. 

But  when  you  sit  in  the  cozy  chair  of 
the  barber-shop  to  be  divested  of  as  much 
of  your  cranial  hirsuteness  as  you  may 
elect,  ah,  friend,  it  is  then  that  you  settle 
down  to  one  of  the  rare  treats  of  a  hum- 
drum and  often  jaded  life,  not  to  speak  of 
the  jazz  that's  in  it. 

It  is  then  that  the  barber  floats  down 
upon  you,  gently  as  a  noiseless  airplane,  as 
tho  you  were  a  long-looked-for  hangar. 
His  scissors  strike  up  a  lazy  drone  that  acts 
upon  your  weary  senses  like  hemlock. 

Then,  with  the  ease  born  of  a  perfect 
education  acquired  in  the  vast  university 
of  life,  the  barber  regales  you  with  his 
wisdom  and  unbelievable  knowledge  of  all 
subjects  known  to  man  and  with  many 
known  only  to  himself. 

He  spreads,  the  whole  world  in  review- 
before  you.  The  latest  discoveries  in 
science  he  has  at  his  finger-tips,  he  explains 
the  mystery  of  Jess  Willard's  pathetic  col- 
lapse, gives  you  the  standing  of  the  clubs  in 
the  National  and  Coast  Leagues,  analyzes 
the  clauses  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  points  out  the  strong  spots  in 
the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

The  barber  does  the  talking  and  all  tin* 
work,  requiring  from  you  no  effort  phys- 
ical or  mental.     Besides,  he  cuts  your  hair. 

The  bill  is  forty  cents.  Think  of  it. 
Forty  cents  for  a  liberal  education,  a  hair- 
cut, and  a  good  half-hour's  rest  for  your 
aching  anatomy  in  an  easy  chair.  It  is  like 
being  at  the  movies. 

In  the  ancient  times  the  barber's  craft 
was  conjoined  with  that  of  the  surgeon. 
and  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV.  it  was  incor- 
porated as  a  distinct  body.  The  same 
thing  happened  iu  England  in  the  reign  of 
that  bluff  and  much-married  monarch. 
King  Hal.  The  barber's  pole  is  the  same 
to-day  that  it  was  then,  and  it  may  interes  I 
the  unenlightened  to  know  that  the  fillet 
around  the  pole  indicated  the  ribbon  for 
bandaging  a  bleeding  arm. 

It  was  customary  in  former  times  to 
address  a  barber  as  "doctor,"  and  we 
should  do  so  now,  seeing  that  we  call  by 
that  title  school-teachers,  chiropodists, 
veterinarians,  and  almost  everybody  else. 

Reducing  the  matter  to  its  final  analysis, 
we  can  not  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
charging  forty  cents  for  a  hair-cut  is  like 
giving  it  away. 


One  Difference. — The  cook  was  having 
a  day  off,  and  she  came  down  wearing  a 
very  stylish  frock. 

"Why,  Mary,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house,  admiringly,  "  what  a  nice  dress. 
It  would  be  hard  to  distinguish  the  mistress 
from  the  cook." 

"  Don't  you  worry,  mum,"  replied 
Mary.  "The  cooking  would  tell." — Tit- 
Bits. 
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White  Teeth  and  a  Clean  Mouth 

What  is  the  real  downright  purpose  of  a  dentrifice  ? 
It's  to  clean  and  whiten  the  teeth. 

Clean  teeth  are  healthy  teeth.      Unclean  teeth  are  the 
prime  source  of  all  tooth  troubles. 

People  who  use  Klenzo  Dental  Creme  regularly,  tell  us 
their  teeth  are  whiter,  their  gums  healthier,  their  mouths 
cleaner.     And,  in  addition,  Klenzo  always  gives  them  a 
cool,  refreshed  feeling  that  lasts  long. 

Klenzo  is  the  embodiment  of  the  professional  opinions  of  America's 

foremost  dentists.    Try  it.    Compare  it  with  the  dentifrice  you  now  use. 

You'll  find  that  whatever  any  dentifrice  can  properly  do  for  the  teeth, 

Klenzo  will  do.    And  besides,  it  adds  that  Cool,  Clean  Klenzo  Feeling. 

Take  home  a  tube  of  Klenzo  today.    Get  it  at  the  nearest  Rexall  Store. 
&%QjUL*  Stores  are  exclusive  distributors  for 
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Bigelow,  Poultney.     Prussiaiiism  and  Pacifism. 

The  Two  Wilhelms  between  the  Revolutions  of  1848 
and  1918.  Pp.  268:  New  York  and  London:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     1919. 

"In  this  little  book  I  have  attempted  to 
sketch  the  past  seventy  years  of  Hohei^ol- 
lern  glory  and  shame — beginning  with  the 
night  from  Berlin  of  the  first  Wilhelm,  when 
Crown  Prince  (1848),  and  closing  with  an 
escape  equally  remarkable  by  his  grandson 
(1918)  to  Amerongen."  Thus  does  Mr. 
Bigelow  summarize  his  book.  Only  by  the 
words,  "with  an  escape  equally  remark- 
able," does  he  give  a  sarcastic  hint  that  he 
writes  with  a  lance  dipt  in  vitriol — for  noth- 
ing sharper  or  more  bitter  than  this  volume 
has  been  evoked  by  the  Teutons  in  the 
Great  War.  Further  along  in  the  pref- 
ace lie  says,  "I  have  set  down  naught  in 
malice."  In  that  case  the  reviewer  prays 
that  he  may  never  give  occasion  to  Mr. 
Bigelow's  malice.  Could  the  "Count  Hoh- 
enzollern"  read  what  is  here  written,  he 
would  need  shaded  glasses,  or  his  eyes 
would  be  seared.  This,  too,  from  one  to 
whom  he  had  so  fully  granted  his  (the 
Count  of  Hohenzollern's)  favor  that  his 
tutor  remarked:  "I  have  never  been  able 
to  explain  why  the  Emperor  was  ever  at- 
tracted to  you!"  Of  course  Mr.  Bigelow 
seizes  on  this  remark  to  note  in  it  "a  tact- 
fulness  wholly  Prussian" — unfortunately 
with  entire  truth,  as  many  of  us  know  too 
well.  And  yet  in  history  covering  the 
reigns  of  the  two  Wilhelms  the  volume  is 
not  one  of  invective;  it  is  a  series  of  state- 
mants  of  fact,  few  of  which  can  be  called 
in  question.  But  by  the  way  in  which  the 
statements  are  formulated  and  because  of 
the  luridity  of  the  light  thrown  on  the 
doings  of  the  two  Emperors  they  are  made 
to  appear  among  the  monstrosities  as  well 
as  the  king-fools  of  history.  To  be  sure,  the 
venom  of  a  bitter  pen  spatters  more  than 
these  two — Bismarck,  Napoleon  111.,  Ger- 
many, and  Prussians  as  a  race,  and  espe- 
cially the  "  Yunkers"  (such  a  spelling  itself 
must  be  as  wormwood  to  the  "Junkers" — it 
is  one  of  the  thousand  drops  of  bitterness!), 
Pius  IX.,  his  "Syllabus"  and  his  Church. 
But  upon  the  two  Wilhelms  and  their  crea- 
ture Bismarck  are  concentrated  the  fires  of 
a  wrath  that  scorches  to  a  crisp.  The 
selfishness  and  meannesses  of  them  all,  the 
cowardice  and  even  beastliness  that  showed, 
are  lasht  with  a  heartiness  and  zest  that 
leave  nothing  for  the  most  inveterate  ene- 
mies to  desire  in  the  way  of  scorn  and  con- 
demnation. We  quote  only  a  few  passages 
to  give  mildly  the  flavor  of  the  volume. 

Concerning  the  German  people  after  the 
defeat  of  Austria  at  Sadowa  appears  this: 

"Is  it  a  wonder  that  Berlin  went,  wild 
with  joy  and  all  Prussia  swaggered  vio- 
lently! The  patriotic  and  very  unselfish 
deputies,  who  had  for  the  past  four  years 
carried  on  a  hard  parliamentary  fight:  for 
constitutional  liberty,  were  now  hooted 
down  by  the  mob  who  always  shout  for  a 
successful  Caesar.     Parliament  immediately 

condoned  all  the  crimes  of  those  who  re- 
t  urned  w  it  h  the  spoils  of  war.  Wilhelm  and 
Bismarck  received  praise  and  forgiveness, 
the  papers  and  politicians  who,  one  month 
ago,  charged  them  with  breaking  treaties 
and  Wrecking  the  Temple  of  Liberty  now 
swung  incense  before  I  hem  as  the  saviors  of 
tin     Fatherland,    the    authors    of    National 

Unity." 
Of  German  lack  of  the  idea  of  fair  play 

this  is  a  picture: 

"Children  in  a  foreign  land  learn  much 


that  escapes  their  elders;  and  while  Prussia 
was  invading  Denmark  I  was  learning  much 
by  frequent  single  combats  on  the  Rhine — 
myself  being  there  at  school  and  sharing  a 
then  inexplicable  yearning  to  resent  any- 
thing that  looked  German.  We  youngsters 
were  wiser  than  our  years,  for  we  discovered 
what  our  elders  had  not  the  means  of  dis- 
covering, that  the  Prussian  is  distinguished 
from  those  of  the  Great  Race  by  an  abnor- 
mal deficiency  of  what  the  Roman  terms 
virtus  and  the  modern  recognizes  as  char- 
acter. We  could  never  conceivo  fair  play 
as  part  of  a  Prussian  schoolboy." 

Prussian  character  is  thus  summarized: 

"Those  who  knew  the  Prussian  from 
within  had  no  fear  of  the  result — even  in 
1914 — for  they  knew  that  a  river  can  not 
rise  higher  than  its  source,  nor  can  a  nation 
achieve  permanently  a  greatness  that  bears 
not  some  relation  to  the  virtus  of  hor  citi- 
zens. The  Prussian  being  devoid  of  indi- 
vidual character,  we  must  look  for  the 
greatness  of  the  German  Empire  elsewhere, 
and  we  find  it  in  the  marvelous  docility, 
not  to  say  servility,  of  Prussianized  Ger- 
many. This  explains  why  Prussians  of 
themselves  have  done  little  that  history 
cares  to  record,  whether  in  science,  art, 
invention,  or  even  war." 

Transformation  through  militarism  re- 
ceives this  description: 

"The  King  commanded  an  army  which 
had,  in  three  years  of  drill,  become  so  auto- 
matically brave  that  they  attacked  with 
equal  violence  Danes  in  1864,  brother 
Germans  in  1866,  and  Frenchmen  in  1870. 
Nor  is  there  evidence  that  thoy  fought  at 
Saarbriicken  or  Worth  any  better  or  worse 
than  they  did  at  Langensalza  or  at  the 
storming  of  Duppel.  They  were  drilled  so 
long  and  so  brutally  that  fighting  any  ene  my 
seemed  preferable  to  the  daily  petty  mis- 
eries incident  to  the  home  barracks.  Thus 
a  race  of  inoffensive,  thrifty,  and  possil  lo 
molluscous  habits  becomes  in  a  short 
period  an  organized  terror  and  the  main 
support  of  a  mad  autocracy." 

Bismarck's  selfishness  versus  Meltke's 
devotion  shows  in  this  way: 

"Herein  lies  another  claim  of  Moltke  to 
greatness — he  effaced  himself,  but  gave 
every  aid  to  his  pupils  in  the  General  Staff. 
When  Bismarck  laid  down  his  pen  on  the 
Chancellor's  table  in  the  Wilkelmstrasse, 
there  was  no  one  to  take  it  up;  for  Bismarck 
feared  a  rival  and  did  not  educate  any  pos- 
sible successors.  Moltke,  on  the  contrary, 
created  a  school;  and  when  he  died  full  of 
honors  and  years,  he  was  the  happier  for 
knowing  that  while  he  was  nothing,  the 
General  Staff  was  everything." 

Russia  and  Germany  in  1919  are  thus 
epitomized: 

"Now  (1919)  the  Romanof  Empire  is 
an  ash-heap  and  Germany  a.  wilderness  of 
debating  clubs  and  riotous  reformers.'' 

1 1  j.ve  is  how  the  German  Emperor's  "yel- 
low peril"  and  artistic  talent  appear  to  his 
biographer: 

"Imagine  the  scandal  caused  no  less  in 
China  and  .Japan  than  on  the  Ganges  and 
the  [rawadi  when  Wilhelm  11.  drew  with 
his  own  hands  a  horrid  picturo  of  some 
Wagnerian  dragon  about   to   pounce   upon 

soveral  cowering  German  children.     Over 

the  pouncing  monster  hovered  a  slim  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Prussian  cuirassier  guards 
Labeled  St.  Michael— who,  of  course,  kills 
the  Buddhist  gargoyle.     The  Emperor  has 

genius  in  so  many  fields  that-  he  is  neces- 
sarily devoid  of  talent  in  any;  and,  there- 
fore, this  picture  had  to  he  touched  up  by 
a    professional     draftsman     before    it    was 


launched  on  its  disastrous  course.  This 
was  Wilhelm's  conception  of  the  'yellow 
peril'  and  to  make  it  clear  that  the  myth- 
ical beast  was  intended  to  symbolize  all 
oriental  races  and  religions,  he  attached  this 
legend:  'People  of  Europe,  protect  your 
most  sacred  treasures.'  " 

And  here  is  a  closing  picture  of  Wilhelm 
II.  as  a  petty  trickster  and  thief: 

"He  showed  so  ardent  an  interest  in  my 
priceless  miniature  of  tin  Queen  Luise  that 
1  offered  to  let  him  see  it — reminding  him 
that  I  valued  it  highly  as  a  gift  from  the 
venerable  Queen  of  Hanover,  whose  blind 
husband  had  been  dethroned  by  Wilhelm 
I.  (1866).  Never  was  that  miniature 
handed  back  to  me,  altho  I  spoke  of  it 
earnestly  to  the  Emperor's  principal  aide- 
de-camp,  the  late  General  von  Zitzewitz. 
Not  only  did  Wilhelm  rob  me  of  that  pre- 
cious portrait,  but  his  courtiers  looked  at 
one  another  with  stupefaction  when  I  made 
so  strange  a  claim  upon  one  who  was  evi- 
dently not  accustomed  to  restoring  what 
had  once  come  under  his  all-coveting 
hands." 

ROME'S  WESTERN  EMPIRE 

Ferrero,  Guglielmo,  and  Barbagallo,  Corrado. 
A  Short  History  of  Rome.  The  Empire  from  the 
Death  of  Casar  to  the  Fall  of  the  Western  Empire, 
44  b.c-476  a.d.  8vo,  pp.  vi-516.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Ferrero's  earlier  and  noble  work  on  this 
subject  in  five  volumes,  "The  Greatness 
and  Decline  of  Rome,"  achieved  its  notable 
success  because  of  its  coordination  of 
composite  factors  of  history.  It  dealt 
with  wars,  politics,  literature,  culture,  and 
civilization,  finance,  economic  and  social 
developments,  and  the  unfolding  of  empire 
and  of  dynastic  policies,  not  as  isolated  but 
as  related  and  interlocking  facts.  Rome 
in  all  its  vast  interests  lived  again  as  an 
organic  whole,  not  as  a  congeries  of  un- 
related doings.  That  is  an  extensive  and 
costly  work.  The  present  work  is  along 
the  same  lines,  a  closely  woven  fabric 
containing  all  the  threads,  but  of  lesser 
elaboration  and  more  popular  in  form. 

Beginning  with  the  domestic  situation 
produced  by  the  assassination  of  Caesar, 
the  intricate  plots  and  counter-plots  of 
( 'a'sarians  and  the  assassins,  the  wavering 
of  the  Senate,  and  the  setting-up  of  the 
new  Triumvirates,  we  are  carried  along 
swiftly  to  the  fall  of  Antony  and  to  the 
republic  of  Octavian  in  27  B.C.  In  this 
period  fall  Cicero's  Third  Philippic,  his 
De  Officiis,  .and  his  De  Republica,  together 
with  the  great  man's  flight  from  Rome, 
the  confiscation  of  his  property,  and  his 
death.  Concerning  the  foundation  of  the 
new  republic  in  27  B.C.,  our  authors  hold 
that  Octavian  did  not  hide  a  monarchy 
under  republican  forms.  One  alleged 
proof  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  the  reverence 
for  the  Senate  as  composed  of  members 
of  the  nobler  families.  Another  is  the 
character  of  Octavian,  described  as  that  of 
"a  patient  and  methodical  worker,  an 
upright  and  prudent  administrator,  an 
adroit  and  sagacious  politician"  who  "had 
just  married  Livia,  a  lady  of  high  character 
and  great  ability  and  an  incarnation  of  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  the  old  Roman 
nobility  which  a  monarchy  must  needs 
have  destroyed."  These  arguments  do  not 
sound  conclusive,  but  they  form  the 
principal  grounds  of  the  conclusion  reached. 
Still  the  people  recognized  him  as  neces- 
sary to  the  state,  combined  in  his  person 
the  offices  of  consul  and  proconsul,  then  of 
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Tang!  If  you  had  never 
tasted  a  cherry  could  you  tell 
what  a  cherry  is  like?  if  you 

have  not  seen  the  new  Mimeograph  in 
operation  can  you  hope  to  form  any  fair 
opinion  of  what  it  really  does?  You  may 
know  that  with  lightning  rapidity  it  re- 
produces letters,  forms,  plans,  maps,  draw- 
ings— whatever  type  may  cut  or  stylus  may 
trace  upon  the  thin  and  waxless  stencil.  But 

you  cannot  know  just  what  this  foe  to  over- 
head and  friend  of  economy  can  do  for  you  until  you 
have  tested  it.   For  unnumbered  thousands  of  businesses 
it  is  doing  big  work — saving  minutes  and  money.  Today 
no  one  can  afford  to  waste  time  in  taking  two  bites  at  the 
business  cherry.  The  Mimeograph  is  more  than  ever  essen- 
tial to  you  now.     Let  us  show  you  why.     Booklet  "L"  on 
request.    A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 
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A  fine  thing  about  Postum  is  its  entire  freedom 
from  harmful  ingredients.  Children  may  enjoy 
its  delightful  flavor  along  with  parents. 

"There's  a  Reason"  for 

POSTUM 


Ask  for  Hurler's 
wherever^you  go 

You  will  find,  as  you  travel  about  the  country  on  your 
vacation, that  itisadistinctadvantagetoknow  Huyler's. 

In  practically  every  city  and  at  all  the  better  resorts 
you  will  find  a  Huyler's  agent,  with  an  ample  stock. 

Huyler's  candies  are  always  wholesome  and  dc- 
licious,  and  the  variety  is  so  wide  that  you  can  always 
find  just  the  particular  candy  that  you  prefer. 

Ask  for  your  favorite 


'NEW  YORK 

67  Stores*^-  Agencies 
almost  everywhere 

In  Canada  -many  agencies ;  facton)  and  store  fi  Toronto 
Prices  Higher  in  Pacific  CoastStates 


h\V 
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REVIEWS  OF  NEW  BOOKS 
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princeps,  and  soon  greeted  him  as  Augustus, 
while  later  the  Senate  put  in  his  hands 
power  to  issue  edicts.  The  result  of  his 
rule,  it  is  confessed,  was  not  what  Augustus 
wished.  "His  plan  of  restoring  the  aristo- 
cratic republic  .  .  .  failed.  .  .  .  The  in- 
stitutions of  the  republic,  from  the  Senate 
to'the  Comitia,  had  become  a  mere  fiction." 
But  one  great  gain  was  that  Rome  now  for 
a  time  looked  to  the  West  rather  than  to 
the  East  as  the  area  of  empire — to  Gaul 
and  Germany  rather  than  to  Parthia, 
Eastern  Asia  Minor,  and  Mesopotamia. 

With  Augustus's  death  recognition  of 
the  imperial  power  in  Tiberius,  his  suc- 
cessor, became  explicit,  and  by  tacit 
recognition  a  lifelong  and  presumptively 
hereditary  dignity,  even  against  the  hope  of 
the  Senate.  The  reign  of  Tiberius  was 
marked  by  the  wars  in  Germany,  and, 
toward  the  end,  by  factions  and  con- 
spiracies that  greatly  endangered  the  whole 
structure  of  government.  Caligula's  elec- 
tion as  emperor  seemed,  for  eight  months, 
the  acme  of  wisdom.  And  then  came  his 
attempt  to  orientalize  the  empire— his 
latent  "madness"  showed  itself  openly. 
But  the  Tigris  and  the  Nile  could  not  be 
forced  to  flow  into  the  Tiber,  and  Caligula's 
assassination  followed  (a.d.  41). 

The  treatment  of  the  careers  of  Claudius, 
Nero,  and  the  Flavians  is  a  reaction  from 
that  reading  of  this  period  of  Roman  his- 
tory which  has  aimed  at  a  reinstating  of 
these  characters  as  worthy  of  the  historians' 
defense  or  eulogy.  Yet  no  extreme  posi- 
tion is  taken — Nero,  for  example,  is  ac- 
quitted of  the  charge  of  setting  fire  to  the 
city,  tho  he  is  implicated  in  or  responsible 
for  the  assassination  of  Agrippina.  The 
good  work  of  Vespasian  and  Titus  appears 
in  somewhat  brighter  colors  even  than  is 
usual,  because  of  military  and  economic 
reconstruction.  But  over  this  whole  pe- 
riod the  hand  of  legionary  interposition 
lies  heavy  in  determining  the  personality  of 
the  chief  ruler.  Domitian  comes  in  for 
little  praise  and  much  censure.  One  thing 
is  noteworthy — our  author's  name  for  the 
state  is  "republic";  he  speaks  even  of 
"the  republic  of  Trajan,"  in  whose  time 
the  "new  provincial  nobility"  came  to 
flower.  In  this  latter  reign  began  that, 
contest  Avith  the  East  which  was  to  result 
in  the  draining  of  Italy  and  the  downfall  of 
the  western  empire. 

It  is  in  this  independent  fashion  that 
the  present  volume  follows  the  fortunes 
of  Rome  through  the  reigns  of  Hadrian 
and  his  successors  down  to  the  inroads  of 
Alaric,  the  Vandals,  and  Attila,  and  the 
dominion  of  the  Byzantines.  The  signif- 
icance of  the  present  reading  of  history  is  in 
its  interlinking  of  the  various  factors  thai 
make  history,  in  its  fairly  successful  at- 
tempt at  impartiality,  and  in  the  lucidity 
with  which  the  narrative  is  worked  out. 
Easy  reading  it  is  not.  The  strands  are  too 
many  and  the  pattern  too  complex  for  this. 
But  we  fancy  that  many  a  teacher  of  Roman 
history  will  be  glad  to  take  this  as  his  chart, 
perhaps  as  his  text-book  (tho  he  may  often 
quarrel  with  its  conclusions),  in  guiding 
students  through  the  closing  period  of  dis- 
tinctively Roman  history.  As  a  means  also 
of  private  refreshing  school-day  memories 
it  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 


Kings  Out  of  Work 

The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  kings, 

It's  hard  just  to  tell  what  to  do  with  the 

things.  — LouisviUe  Couru  r-JournaU 
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ALCOHOLIC  DISEASE"  A  MYTH 


T  S  a  drunkard  a  drunkard  because  he  is 
-*■  ill;  or  is  he  ill  just  because  he  is  a 
drunkard?  In  other  words,  is  there  a 
disease  properly  called  "alcoholism"  (hat 
precedes  the  taking  of  alcohol!'  This 
would  appear  to  be  the  modern  medical 
view,  and  many  systems  of  prevention  and 
treatment  have  been  built  on  it.  It  is 
regarded  as  a  fallacy  by  Charles  B.  Towns, 
of  New  York,  whose  activities  in  the  study 
and  prevention  of  the  drink  and  drug 
evils  have  made  him  widely  known. 
That  a  habitual  drunkard  is  sufforing 
from  a  disease  Mr.  Towns  admits,  but 
he  denies  that  this  is  a  mental  condition 
of  any  kind  apart  from  his  habit.  The 
disease  from  which  the  drunkard  suffers 
is  due  solely  to  the  alcohol  that  he  is 
taking,  according  to  Mr.  Towns.  In  an 
article  entitled  "Who  is  Responsible  for 
Drug-Addiction?"  contributed  to  The  Amer- 
ican Journal  of  Clinical  Medicine  (Chicago, 
July),  Mr.  Towns  expresses  his  belief 
that  a  large  share  of  the  responsibility  of 
alcoholic  and  other  drug-addiction  must 
be  laid  at  the  door  of  physicians,  nurses, 
and  druggists.  To  quote  and  condense 
his  article: 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  inheriting 
the  alcohol-  or  the  drug-habit.  A  man's 
father  and  mother — and  all  his  relatives, 
back  to  Brian  Boru  or  Julius  Caesar — may 
have  been  drunkards  or  opium-smokers  or 
cocain-snuff ers ;  still  that  does  not  con- 
stitute the  slightest  reason  why  the  man 
himself  must  inevitably  be  a  drunkard, 
a  'hop-fiend,'  or  a  cocain-user.  For  the 
drug-habit,  like  any  other  habit,  is  an 
acquired  trait;  and  acquired  traits  are  not 
transmissible. 

"I  know  that  this  assertion  will  cause 
acute  mental  discomfort  to  the  many  that 
have  made  their  family  and  friends,  as 
well  as  themselves,  believe  that  the  un- 
overcomable  and  most  grave  and  respect- 
able reason  for  their  excessive  indulgence 
is,  that  their  father  or  grandfather  trans- 
mitted to  them  the  'hankering'  for  the 
poison.  But  there  is  in  science  absolutely 
no  basis  of  justification  for  such  a  claim. 

"This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  a 
man  may  not  inherit  an  unstable  nervous 
system  from  ancestors  that  had  sys- 
tematically poisoned  their  organisms.  A 
man  that  has  a  father  whose  cells  were 
thoroughly  saturated  with  'booze'  and 
tobacco  could,  and  probably  would,  in- 
herit a  defective  nervous  system.  But 
he  could  not  inherit  a  craving  for  narcotics 
or  alcoholics. 

"I  am  not  minimizing  the  fact  that  cer- 
tain alcoholics  seem  foredoomed  to  drink 
to  excess  because  their  highly  nervous 
organisms  crave  the  excitation  conferred 
by  alcohol,  because  they  do  not  get 
enough  to  eat,  or  because  they  do  not 
assimilate  their  food,  or  because  their 
tissue-cells  cry  out  for  fuel.  Still  others 
become  alcoholics,  because,  through  the 
help  of  stimulants,  they  have  habitually 
forced  themselves  to  overwork,  to  bear 
burdens  of  responsibility  beyond  their 
normal  strength,  or  to  overcome  poor 
health,  eye-strain,  grief,  or  anxiety. 


Electric  or  Hand  Power — 

G^G  Telescopic  Hoists  Save  Man-Power! 

BY  enabling  one  man  to  do  the 
work  of  two.  two  men  the  work 
ol  four,  the  (i&d  man-saving  load 
lifter  offsets  your  labor  shortage  and 
reduces  your  carrying  costs. 


rAe 


LIFTS 


LOWERS 


Telescopic  Hoist 

■with  Automat ic  Gear  Shift  inq  Brake 


Device  and  Silencer 


q  Brake 


One  of  Its  Many  Uses — 

Model  E  Hoist,  Kelly-Springfield's  Tire 
Storage,  New  York.  Operator  raises 
and  lowers  electrically.  When  not  in 
use.  Hoist  telescopes  below  grade.  The 
G&G  Sidewalk  Doors  (shown  in  photo) 
open,  close  and  lock  automatically. 


A  present-day  economy  for  raising  or 
lowering  Ashes,  Coal,  Rubbish,  Garbage, 
Bags,  Bales,  Barrels,  Tires,  Ice,  etc.  Rapidly 
handles  these,  and  similar  loads  within  its 
scope,  between  floors,  between  basement 
and  sidewalk,  or  directly  between  basement 
and  truck. 

Hoists  are  compact,  easily  installed  with- 
out building  alterations,  and  require  area 
only  4  feet  square. 

Ten  Standard  Models  for  various  condi- 
tions. When  writing  please  mention  for 
what  you  desire  to  use  a  G&G  Telescopic 
Hoist  and  the  distance  of  lift.  We  need  this 
information  to  determine  the  most  suitable 
model  for  your  conditions. 


GILLIS  &  GEOGHEGAN,  530  West  Broadway,  New  York 


POWER 


Since  1866  we  hare  specialized  in  the  installation  of  steam  power 
plants.  Inquiries  to  equip  steam  power  plants  anywhere  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  are  as  cordially  invited  as  inquiries  relating  to  G&G  Hoists. 


PLANTS 


T  I  O  N  A  L      DRINK 


You  know  that  Welch  smile. 
It  is  at  its  best  in  children.  It 
begins  with  a  sparkle  in  the 
eyes  when  the  glass  appears 
and  broadens  to  a  complete 
picture  as  the  drink  is  sipped. 

Welch's  has  been  the  perfect  drink 
for  children  and  grown-ups  alike 
for  50  years.  Just  pure  grape  juice 
— from  Welch  premium  Concords 
— that  and  nothing  else. 

At  fountains  and  in  bottles,  from 
confectioners  and  grocers. 

Welch's  Grapelade 

Another  Welch  treat  for  you  and  the 
children.  A  pure  grape  spread,  made 
from  whole,  ripe  grapes,  without  seeds, 
skins  and  acid  crystals.  It  is  better 
than  jam,  jelly  or  marmalade  and  takes 
the  place  of  all.  In  15  ounce  glass  jars, 
35c;  in  8  ounce  tumblers,  20c. 


Ask  the  Fountain  Man  for  a  Grapelade  Sundae 


Trie  Welch  Grape  Juice  Company,\M?stfieldf  NY 


Welchs 


1  Weighs) 


tt 
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For  Cuts 
and  Scrapes 


Always  keep  a  bottle  of  New- 
Skin  in  the  house  for  the 
children's  cuts,  scrapes  and 
little  hurts. 


Neyer  Neglect  a 
Break  in  the  Skin  ' 


Be  sure  you  get 
New-Skin,  not  an 
inferior   subst' 
tute.      Smile,  but 
insist. 

All    Druggists — 
15  and  30  cents. 

NEWSKIN   CO. 
NEW    YORK 


Allen  County 

'    Twist 

Made  of  rich,  ripe  old  air- 
cured  Kentucky  Natural  Leaf. 
Unexcelled    for  chew  or  smoke. 

Ten  10*  Twists*!^ 

If  your  dealer  hasn't  it,  Raid. 

send  us  his  name,  address 
and  a  dollar  bill  and  we  will  send 
you  ten  10c  twists,  post  paid. 

RYAN -HAMPTON  TOBACCO  CO. 

824  South  Floyd  Louisville,  Ky. 


WATERPROOF  CICARETTE  CASE 

HOLDS  THIRTY 


Cotton 

50c 


Silk 

$1.00 


HpHE  perfect  con- 
A  tainer  for  a  full 
day's  smokes.  Rubber- 
ized to  keep  cigarettes 
from  drying  or  spilling. 

Light,  compact;  fits  pock- 
et. Ideal  for  any  smoker; 
great  for  motorists,  golfers, 
campers,  fishermen,  etc. 

Sold  at  Haberdashers,  Sporting  Goods, 
Cigar  arid  Drug  Stores: — Or  direct 
from    makers    upon    receipt  oj  price. 

CROWN   SUSPENDER   CO.,    830  Broadw.y,  N.  Y. 
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"These  people  may  be  physically  or 
mentally  abnormal;  but  they  do  not 
suffer  from  'alcoholic  disease,'  as-  such. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  an  'alcoholic 
disease.'  There  are  diseases  engendered 
by  alcoholic  poisoning — there  are  de- 
generative conditions  both  of  mind  and 
body  brought  about  by  alcohol — but 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  the  'disease  of 
alcoholism.' 

"The  alcoholic  is  a  sick  man;  however, 
he  is  sick  because  of  the  alcohol  used. 
He  is  not  an  alcoholic  because  of  an  in- 
herent psychosis  that  impels  him  to  the 
use  of  alcohol. 

"Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease;  alcoholic 
insanity  is  a  disease;  but  these  have  their 
origin  in  nothing  but  alcoholic  poisoning. 
If  the  man  be  medically  unpoisoned,  he 
can  not  experience  any  of  these  diseased 
conditions.  In  these  circumstances  the 
responsibility  for  the  development  of  his 
tolerance  must  rest  with  the  one  that  first 
administered  or  first  supplied  the  drug. 
In  this  respect  a  great  army  of  present 
drug-takers  never  were  properly  safe- 
guarded against  forming  the  habit — much 
less  properly  helped  in  overcoming  it. 

"The  average  physician,  for  one  thing, 
never  has  realized  how  easily  the  drug- 
habit  may  be  established,  and  so,  in 
perfectly  good  faith,  he  has  prescribed 
opiates  for  the  relief  of  pain  or  discomfort, 
which  pain  or  discomfort  it  might  have 
been  possible  to  relieve  in  other  ways. 
So,  the  patient,  naturally  associating  his 
relief  with  the  means  adopted  to  ease  him, 
has  persisted  in  the  use  of  the  opiate, 
when  possibly  it  no  longer  was  necessary. 
Conservative  physicians  are  so  keenly 
aware  of  this  possibility  that  some  of  them 
go  so  far  as  never  to  carry  a  hypodermic 
outfit. 

"Nurses,  too,  have  a  heavy  responsibility 
to  shoulder  in  respect  to  drug-addiction. 
For  scores  of  thousands  of  habitues  have 
been  broken  into  the  use  of  the  drug  that 
subsequently  owned  them,  body  and  soul, 
by  a  careless  nurse,  debonairly  seeking 
the  easiest  way  to  bring  relief— irrespective 
as  to  what  she  might  be  bringing  on  while 
giving  this  relief. 

"When  any  one  can  go  into  almost  any 
drug-store  and  buy  paregoric,  it  can 
readily  be  understood  how  upon  the  laxity 
of  the  law  that  permits  this  practise  there 
can  legitimately  be  charged  a  damning 
responsibility. 

"Paregoric  contains  46.5  per  cent,  of 
alcohol  and  1.9  grains  of  opium  in  each 
fluid  ounce — a  'shot  of  booze'  that  would 
satisfy  the  most  exacting  toper,  and  a  dose 
of  morphin  equivalent  to  that  usually 
given  a  normal  adult.  Yet  the  sale  of  this 
tincture  comes  within  the  law.  In  fact, 
the  extent  to  which  the  manufacture, 
sale,  and  use  of  many  so-called  'patents' 
and  'proprietaries'  are  responsible  for  the 
growth  of  drug-addiction  is  not  even  now 
understood.  Yet  these  preparations  are 
all  dispensed  within  the  law.  They  are 
part  of  the  regular  stock  in  trade  of  every 
drug-store  and  are  sold  in  the  regular 
course     of     business,     with     perfect     legal 

propriety. 

"So  no  really  informed  person  now 
questions  the  fact  that  the  present  State 
and  Federal  laws  have  not  accomplished 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended. 

"Yel  neither  the  medical  profession 
nor   the  dmggists    are    willing    to    admit 


responsibility  for  the  utter  inefficiency  0 
the  present  method  of  narcotic  regulation. 
Indeed,  it  is  rather  significant  that  the 
drug  interests  have  officially  put  their 
unqualified  approval  upon  the  law  as  it 
exists  at  the  present  time — a  laisser  fairc 
indorsement  with  a  vengeance. 

"In  view  of  all  these  facts,  and  in  view 
of  the  further  fact  that  the  situation  is 
rapidly  growing  worse,  all  the  various 
interests  concerned  must  be  brought  to 
cooperate  toward  lessening  this  evil. 
In  no  other  way  is  it  possible  to  fix  the 
responsibility  and  to  correct  an  iniquity 
that  is  perhaps  the  most  debasing  and 
degrading  one  that  has  ever  been  per- 
petrated by  man  on  his  brother  man." 


WHEN  HIGH  TEMPERATURE  IS  NOT 
FEVER 


HP  HAT  bodily  temperature  may  be 
-»-  influenced  by  mental  states  is  recog- 
nized in  our  common  speech  when  wo  speak 
of  the  "warmth"  of  affection  or  talk  of 
being  ' '  hot  in  the  collar ' '  from  anger.  That 
this  is  no  mere  figure  of  speech  we  aro 
assured  by  Dr.  Frank  B.  Wynn,  of  Indian- 
apolis, who  reports  in  The  Journal  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  (Chicago, 
July  5)  some  observations  made  by  him 
in  connection  with  the  selective  draft. 
Physiologists  have  long  recognized,  he 
says,  that  temperature  changes  in  men  and 
animals  occur  in  all  sorts  of  ways  uncon- 
nected with  such  abnormal  conditions  as 
that  of  fever,  for  instance.  Exercise 
causes  them,  and  the  taking  of  food,  and 
even  the  changing  of  posture.  Body 
temperature  depends  on  the  balance  be- 
tween production  amd  dissipation  of  heat, 
but  physiologists  differ  regarding  the 
mechanism  that  maintains  this  balance1. 
Some  authorities  believe  that  it  is  done  by  a 
"heat  confer"  in  the  brain,  "set"  for  one 
level  in  health  and  for  another  in  disease, 
like  a  thermostat.  More  recent  investiga- 
tors can  find  no  evidence  of  such  a  center. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  Dr.  Wynn  thinks  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  such  mental  states 
as  suspense  and  anxiety  influonco  bodily 
temperature.     He  writes: 

"Obviously,  animal  experimentation  is 
impracticable  in  this  connection.  The 
frightened  rabbit,  tied  to  the  operating- 
board,  shows  temperature  elevation,  but 
whether  from  fear,  struggle,  or  both,  is 
manifestly  uncertain. 

"Becauso  of  these  difficulties,  most 
investigation  in  this  direction  has  been  on 
man.  The  temperatures  of  the  human 
brain  itself,  and  of  the  body,  during  mental 
activity,  have  been  noted  with  somewhat 
varying  results.  Tho  Clifford  AUbutt,  in 
a  lengthy  scries,  found  no  changes  in  body 
temperaturo  after  mental  work,  other 
observers  havo  noted  rises  of  0.2°  to  1.3°  F. 
The  data  of  this  paper  have  reference,  not 
so  much  to  mental  activity,  as  to  Tear  and 
suspense  in  their  relation  to  temperature 
variation.  Membership  on  a  draft  ex- 
amining board  has  enabled  me  to  observe 
a  fair  number  of  select  i\  e  ser\  ice  candidates 
at  the  time  of  their  physical  examinations. 
...  It  has  also  been  possible  to  take 
temperature  of  130  applicants  taking  a 
nurses'  registration  examination.  In  forty 
of  this  series   the   temperature  was  taken 
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A  Message  From 
Barney  Oldfield 

When,  more  than  four  years  ago,  I  set  the 
present  world's  non-stop  road  record — 304 
miles  at  86^2  miles  an  hour — motordom 
marveled  at  the  endurance  of  my  tires. 

Yet  those  tires  didn't  surprise  me. 

Through  a  good  many  years  I  had  made 
tires  my  hobby.  I'd  studied,  I'd  experi- 
mented, I'd  had  the  best  advice  of  chemists 
and  engineers.  The  tires  I  rode  that  day 
were  built  to  my  own  specifications.  I 
knew  what  to  expect  from  them. 

That  race  merely  proved  that  my  hobby 
had  gone  far  beyond  its  original  purpose. 

Tires  that  could  safely  stand  300  miles 
at  such  terrific  speed  without  a  change 
would,  I  saw  plainly,  carry  you  on  many 
a  longer  non-stop  run. 

So  I  formed  my  company  and  made  these 
specially  designed  Oldfield  Tires  a  com- 
mercial product.  And  today  thousands  of 
motorists  are  getting  mileage  plus  from  them. 

Equip  your  car  with  Oldfields  and  join 
this  great,  growing  non-stop  host." 

Remember  that,  back  of  every  Oldfield 
Tire — plain  or  anti-skid,  cord  or  fabric — 
is  the  personal  recommendation  of 

You  know  me, 

THE  OLDFIELD  TIRE   CD. 

BAffNEY  OLDFIELD 

PRIIIDtNT 

CLEVELAND,  O. 


"The  Most  Trustworthy  Tires  Built 


OLDFIELDTIRES 
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immediately  before  and  after  the  examina- 
tion; in  the  other  ninety,  during  the  first 
and  last  hours  of  the.  examination." 

Dr.    Wynn   summarizes   the   data    thus 

obtained  by  stating  that  in  one  group  of 
324  drafted  men  more  than  two-thirds 
showed  rise  of  temperature.  In  forty 
nurses  there  was  an  average  fall  of  0.0  de- 
after  an  examination,  and  in  another 
group  of  ninety  a  fall  of  about  0.1  degree. 
1  te  goes  on: 

"The  draft  figures  clearly  indicate  a 
tendency  to  temperature  elevation  which 
is  too  uniform  to  be  attributable  to  diurnal 
variation  alone.  Unfortunately,  the  exact 
time  of  the  readings  was  not  recorded,  but 
the  examinations  extended  through  the 
day,  and  the  tendency  to  elevation  ap- 
parently characterized  morning  as  well  a£ 
afternoon.  .  .  .  The  men  naturally  pre- 
sented a  fairly  uniform  mental  complex — 
suspense,  mental  concern,  and  unrest. 

"The  role  of  nervous  tension  in  elevating 
temperature  is  equally  interesting  in  [the 
nurses].  The  average  temperatures  for 
each  of  the  groups  showed  a  most  suggestive^ 
relation  to  the  tima  they  were  taken.  For 
example,  before  receiving  the  examination 
questions,  the  average  elevation  was  0.3°  F.; 
during  the  first  hour  of  the  examination, 
it  was  0.1°  F. ;  during  the  last  hour  there 
was  no  elevation,  and  after  the  examina- 
tion there  was  0.3°  F.  depression.  It  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  with  the  begin- 
ning of  the  actual  work — the  expending  of 
pent-up  nervous  energy,  as  in  question- 
answering — the  tension  was  relieved  and 
the  heat-regulating  mechanism  began  to 
reapproach  its  normal." 

Dr.  Wynn  warns  physicians  that  they 
would  do  well  to  take  these  mental  factors 
into  account,  as  they  might  easily  imitate 
fever.     He  writes: 

"If  psychic  states  can  so  elevate  tem- 
perature, it  is  obvious  that  such  an  eleva- 
tion, plus  a  diurnal  rise,  might  well  simulate 
a  genuine  febrile  reaction.  Fortunately, 
si i eli  an  apparent  fever  would  be  less  likely 
to  mislead  the  clinician  now  than  formerly. 
.  .  .  Before  sending  to  the  mountains 
that  border-line  pulmonary  case  with  the 
'afternoon  fever,'  the  physician  must  first 
ascertain  that  there  is  fever,  and  that  the 
rise  is  not  merely  the  aggregate  result  of 
the  mental  state  and  a  normal  afternoon 
increase  in  metabolism.  This  is  accom- 
plished only  by  enlisting  the  individual 
patient's  confidence  and  carefully  and 
repeatedly  determining  the  temperature 
at  times  and  under  circumstances  which, 
in  the  particular  ease,  minimize  tho  psychic 
element." 

\\v  quote  the  following  excerpts  from 
the  doctor's  concluding  summary: 

"Temparature  elevation  does  not  neces-i 
arilj  mean  lexer.  Tho  early  work  sug- 
gested I  he  existence  of  a  special  heat-center, 
prosenl  evidence  is  that  a  complex  of 
bodily  factors  controls  the  balance  between 
heat  production  and  heat  dissipation.  .  .  . 
Two  series  of  individuals  observed  by  the 
author,  under  circumstances  associated 
with  considerable  nervous  tension,  showod 
distinct  elevation  of  temperature  in  a  large 
percentage  of  cases,  tho  degree  of  elevation 
varying  directly  with  the  gravity  of  the 
situation  facing  the  individuals.     The  fact 


that  psychic  states  can  so  influence  tem- 
perature should  make  the  clinician  cau- 
tious in  interpreting  apparent  febrile 
reactions  when  clinical  signs  are  meager. 
...  A  psychic  rise  plus  diurnal  elevation 
may  lead  to  false  conclusions." 


WIRELESS  SIGN-POSTS 


INVISIBLE  beams  of  electric  waves, 
conveying  to  passing  aircraft  the  names 
of  the  places  from  which  they  are  projected, 
were  described  as  a  probable  aid  to  aerial 
navigation  by  Godfrey  C.  Isaacs  at  a  recent 
luncheon  given  by  the  Aldwych  Club  of 
Manchester,  England.  The  Weekly  Guar- 
dian of  that  city  quotes  Mr.  Isaacs  as  say- 
ing that  the  time  is  near  when  "it  will  be  as 
easy  to  tell  in  the  skies  where  you  are  as  to 
see  where  you  are  traveling  when  in  a  train." 
Speaking  on  "the  future  of  commercial 
wireless  telegraphy,"  Mr.  Isaacs  said  that 
during  the  last  four  years  commercial  wire- 
less telegraphy  had  been  profoundly  asleep. 
Those  associated  with  it  had  been  devoting 
all  their  energies,  their  inventive  genius, 
and  organizing  powers  to  the  purposes  of 
war.     The  speaker  went  on: 

"But  commercial  wireless  will  profit  very 
materially,  notwithstanding,  from  that  pe- 
riod of  comparative  inactivity.  There  have 
been  great  inventions  during  the  past  four 
years,  and  wireless  telegraphy  and  wireless 
telephony  have  both  made  very  great  prog- 
ress in  regard  to  the  air,  the  sea,  and  on 
land.  At  sea  a  very  large  number  of  ves- 
sels before  the  war  were  fitted  with  wireless 
installations  which  communicated  during 
the  day  a  distance  of  some  two  hundred 
miles  with  reliability  and  during  the  night 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  five  hun- 
dred miles.  To-day  those  distances  are 
quadrupled,  so  that  a  passenger  traveling 
across  the  Atlantic  will  never  again  be  out 
of  touch  with  one  or  other  of  the  two  coasts. 
He  will  be  able  to  conduct  his  affairs,  altho 
at  sea,  with  almost  the  same  promptitude 
and  ease  as  he  would  be  able  to  do  were  he 
but  a  few  miles  from  his  place  of  business. 

"There  has  been  another  great  advance. 
Ships  will  in  future  be  able  to  telephone 
and  telegraph  either  to  ships  at  sea  or  to 
the  coast  without  any  possibility  of  inter- 
ference. It  will  also  be  possible  to  equip 
a  vessel  with  an  apparatus  which  will  give 
it  its  exact  position  in  dense  fogs.  It  will 
not  only  be  able  to  ascertain  the  approach 
of  another  ship,  but  it  will  also  learn  ap- 
proximately and  near  enough  for  its  pur- 
pose the  distance  of  that  ship.  In  the  same 
way  the  whole  coast-line  can  be  equipped 
with  apparatus  which  will  give  to  a  ship  at 
sea  the  approximate  distance  of  the  coast 
and  its  position. 

"We  all  must  recognize  that  airplanes 
and  air-ships  will  play  a  very  great  part  in 
the  future  both  in  respect  of  travel  and  also 
communication.  There  is  to-day  a  simple 
means  by  wireless  of  communicating  both 
telegraphically  and  telephonically  with 
other  air-ships,  with  ships  at  sea,  and  with 
the  folk  at  home.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  distance  which  one  will  be  able  to  com- 
municate will  increase  considerably;  in 
(act,  it  is  increasing  daily. 

"The  assistance  which  means  of  commu- 
nication can  give  to  the  airplane  are  great, 
but  wireless  telegraphy  can  do  more  for  tho 
airplane.  It  can  provide  it  with  the  latest 
development  of  the  wireless  direction- 
finder,   which    will    enable    the    pilot    to 


ascertain  approximately  where  he  is  at  any 
time. 

"But  there  is  a  better  development  than 
that.  There  is  a  new  transmitter  which 
will  project  into  the  air  a  wide  divergent 
beam,  something  like  a  search-light  with- 
out the  light.  This  beam  will  extend  over 
whatever  area  is  required,  or,  if  desired, 
indicate  some  special  place.  It  will  have 
concentrated  beams — one,  two,  or  more. 
These  beams  will  convey  to  the  man  in 
the  skies  automat ically  and  intermittently 
the  name  of  the  place  he  is  passing  over, 
so  that  a  man  passing  over  the  town  of 
Guildford,  from  the  moment  he  traverses 
the  region  over  which  this  beam  is  playing, 
reoeives  the  signal,  'This  is  Guildford,'  and 
he  will  continue  to  receive  that  signal  so 
long  as  he  is  over  Guildford,  and  no  longer. 
In  just  the  same  way,  if  lie  be  passing  over 
Windsor  Forest  he  will  be  told,  'This  is 
Windsor  Forest,'  and  if  he  comes  to  his 
airdrome  the  beam  will  tell  him,  'This  is 
Hendon  Airdrome.' 

"It  wants  but  little  imagination  to  see 
that  a  little  while  hence  some  thousands, 
tens  of  thousands,  of  names  will  be  pro- 
jected into  the  skies,  so  that  whatever  part 
of  the  world  the  airplane  may  travel  the  pas- 
senger is  being  automatically  told  where  he 
is.  It  will  be  as  easy  to  tell  in  the  skies 
where  you  are  as  to  see  where  you  are 
when  traveling  in  a  railway-train.  Simi- 
larly, these  beams  can  be  equipped  to 
light-ships  or  to  buoy  in  fixt  and  defined 
positions,  so  that  when  one  passes  over  the 
seas  one  may  know  exactly  where  one  is. 
When  that  position  is  developed  pilots  will 
no  longer  lose  themselves,  wherever  they 
may  be."     

WHY  DO   WE  WALK? 


THE  trolley  companies  would  like  to 
know  why  we  walk  when  we  might 
just  as  well  take  a  trolley-car?  Some  of  us 
doubtless  are  not  averse  to  saving  the 
five,  six,  or  even  eight  cents  which,  Ave  are 
told,  may  possibly  swell  to  a  larger  sum 
still  in  the  future.  Others  certainly  are 
averse  to  strap-hanging  and  toe-crushing. 
Be  this  as  it  may,  the  existence  of  walkers 
who  might,  as  riders,  swell  the  incomo  of 
the  transportation  companies  is  now 
causing  those  bodies  some  annoyance,  as 
we  learn  from  au  editorial  in  The  Electric 
Railway  Journal  (New  York,  July  12). 
At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Street  Railways  Association,  Chairman 
Ainey,  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission 
of  that  State,  suggested  that  traffic  studies 
of  non-riders  be  made,  as  a  source  of  data 
that  might  show  the  way  to  service  which 
would  attract  many  of  the  pedestrians. 
He  referred  to  these  potential  riders  as 
representing  the  unearned  increment  of  t  he 
electric  -  railway  business.  On  this  I  he 
paper  named  above  comments  as  follows: 
"The  suggestion  offers  possibilities.  The 
idea  has  been  presented  before,  but  no  one 
has  really  gone  into  it  extensively,  so  far 
as  we  know,  since  the  days  of  prospecting 
new  lines.  Now  that  there  is  a  decided 
trend  of  thought  through  the  industry 
along  the  line  of  selling  transportation  as  a 
merchandising  proposition,  this  idea  of 
seeking  out  new  sources  of  riders  may  per- 
haps bo  moro  feasible  Its  value  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  the  ability  of  a  com- 
pany to  supply  transportation  of  a  kind 
and  quantity  and  at  a  price  which  will  in- 
duce these  walkers  to  ride.     That  means 
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"Bingo!  .  .  .  .The  Fiery  Little  Columbia  is  Always 
There  With  the  Ignition  Punch! 


QUARRY  BLAST  CHARGE 
and  auto  engine  gas  are  alike 
to  the  Fiery  Little  Columbia. 
The  power's  in  the  fuel ;  but  it  takes 
the  Columbia  hot  spark  to  set  it  to 
work. 

That's  a  regular  Columbia  job — 
releasing  energy  by  ignition. 

THE  DRY  BATTERY 

YY/HAT  a  marvelous  little  bundle 
of  big  ability  the  Columbia  Dry 
Battery  is!  And  what  a  multitude 
of  uses!  It  makes  bells  jingle  and 
buzzers  buzz;  whirls  the  youngsters' 
toys  into  a  riot  of  fun;  gives  snap 
to  telephone  talk;  puts  a  swift  and 


powerful  kick  into  the  ignition  of 
autos,  trucks,  tractors,  farm  engines, 
and  motorboats. 

THE  STORAGE  BATTERY 

TN  the  storage  battery  field  the  name 
Columbia  means  definite  power 
guaranteed  for  a  definite  time. 
Columbia  Service  Dealers  and  Ser- 
vice Stations  are  everywhere — they 
make  that  guarantee  good. 

Step  in  and  let  them  tell  you  how 
the  Columbia  Storage  Batteries  are 
distributed,  and  how  the  Columbia 
Service  Plan  insures  that  the  motorist 
shall  have  the  full  service  to  which 
his  original  purchase  entitles  him. 
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Steaming  Hot  Water 

at  DISH  TIME  or  any  time 

WHAT  do  you  do  for  hot  water  when  "dish  time"  comes?     Build  fires? 
Fool  with  kettles  and   tanks?     Waste  time  and  temper?     Don't  do 
it!     The  Humphrey  way  is  much  easier,  quicker,  cheaper. 

With    Humphrey  service  you  get    hot  water — absolutely  all  you  want — day   or  night, 
summer  or  winter — at  the   mere  turn  of  the   hot  water  faucet — in     . 
bathrooms,  kitchen  or  laundry. 

Not  an  extra  thing  to  do.  Not  a  minute  to  wait.  Not  even  a 
match  to  light.     Just  turn  the  faucet.     It  never  fails. 

The  Humphrey  stands  in  your  basement.  When  you  turn  the 
faucet,  fresh  water — direct  from  the  water  mains — flows  through 
the  sensitive  heating  coils.  It  is  instantly  heated — piping  hoi  on  the 
run — as  long  as  faucet  is  open. 

Close  the  faucet  and  off  goes  gas.  All  expense  stops  instantly. 
No  gas  wasted.  Makes  Humphrey  the  cheapest  hot  water  service 
known  to  man.  Costs  many  times  less  than  maintaining  hot  water. 
Costs  only  about  ,'„  of  a  cent  per  gallon! 

The  Humphrey  can  be  readily  installed  in  any  home— old  or 
new.  Every  Humphrey  is  fully  guaranteed — satisfaction  or  money 
back.     Made  by  a  company  of  34  years  standing. 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET 

Investigate!  Find  out  the  amazing  comfort,  convenience  and  economy  of 
this  instantaneous,  unlimited  hot  water  service.  Learn  how  it  safeguards  your 
family's  health!  Also  why  gas  companies  and  reliable  plumbers  recommend  and 
guarantee  it.  A  request  brings  Free  Booklet — and  name  of  nearest  gas  company 
or  plumber  who  represents  us. 


Write  today. 


Humphrey  Company     Div  ^.T  C°'     Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water.  Heater. 


After  shaving  apply  Hinds  Cream 
to  overcome  the  smarting  and  re- 
fine the  complexion.    This  comforting, 
cooling,  snow-white  cream  protects  the 
skin  from  Sunburn,  Windburn  and  the 
effect  of  soap  or  hard  water  as  well  as 
daily  shaving.    The  new  non-leakable  cap  makes 
the     bottle     fine    for    vacationists    and    travelers. 

SAMPLES:     Be  sure  to  enclose  stamps   with  your  request.    Hinds 
Honeu   and  Almond   Cream   2c.     Both    Cold  and    Disappearing 
Cream  4c.    Talcum  2c.    Trial  cake  Soap  8c.     Sample  Face  Pow- 
der 2c;   trial  size  15c.    Attractive  Week-end  Box  50c. 

Hinds  Cream  Toilet    Necusilies  are 

idling  everywhere,  or  will  be  mailed, 

,  pottpaid  in  U.  S.  A.,  from  Laboratory 

A.  S.  HINDS,  241  West  St..  Portland,  Maine 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


fast,  frequent,  and  fairly  low-priced  service. 
As  Mr.  Fairchild  well  said  in  the  discus- 
sion, the  railway  company,  like  the  mer- 
chant, must  be  ready  to  furnish  the  kind 
of  merchandise  that  is  wanted,  but  the 
size  of  package  will  vary.  And  when 
one  thinks  of  those  requirements,  he  im- 
mediately associates  with  them,  for  most 
municipalities,  the  safety  car. 

"To  get  a  traffic  check  of  a  reasonable 
proportion  of  the  walkers  offers  some  dif- 
ficulties, for  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
trail  each  individual  found  walking  on  the 
street.  But  there  are  undoubtedly  locali- 
ties in  every  community  where  there  are 
considerable  numbers  of  factory  or  office 
employees  who  walk  in  a  few  fairly  well- 
defined  common  paths  from  work  to 
home,  and  thus  form  a  movement  that  a 
traffic  -  checker  may  analyze.  Having 
plotted  on  a  map  or  chart  the  various 
main  courses  of  these  pedestrians,  the 
cause  of  the  excessive  walking  may  be  de- 
termined and  the  practicability  of  meeting 
that  condition  with  a  suitable  sen  ire 
studied. 

"It  seems  logical  to  assume  that  at  least 
all  persons  (excluding  those  who  ride  in 
automobiles)  who  must  walk  in  excess  of 
one  mile  between  their  home  and  work, 
may  be  considered  as  car-riders.  And  if 
the  traffic  study  shows  that  there  is  a 
large  percentage  of  such  persons  among  the 
walkers,  then  it  should  serve  as  good  evi- 
dence that  additional  business  can  be 
secured  and  how  much." 


THE  WORLD   OF  A  FISH 


HP  HE  outside  world  is  to  us  largely  what 
A  our  senses  make  of  it.  We  know  it 
principally  as  a  world  of  sights,  sounds, 
smells,  tastes,  and  feelings.  As  we  grow 
able  to  use  our  powers  of  investigation  and 
analysis,  we  come  to  learn  of  properties  of 
matter  that  our  senses  do  not  reveal  di- 
rectly— electric  potential,  for  instance. 
The  normal  man  knows  a  fuller  world  than 
his  blind  or  deaf  brother,  and  if  a  man 
had  a  direct  sense  of  potential  he  would 
know  a  fuller  world  still.  The  real  world 
is  doubtless  beyond  our  sense-perception, 
but  we  are  steadily  coming  to  know  it 
through  science.  The  lower  vertebrates 
fish,  for  example — can  not  acquire  much 
knowledge  in  this  way,  but  in  compensa- 
tion they  have  been  endowed  witli  senses 
that  we  have  not.  We  are  totally  unable 
to  form  an  idea  of  the  world  as  it  appears 
to  them,  even  if  we  enlarge  our  traditional 
five  sonses  by  counting  such  sensory  aids 
as  the  muscle  sense,  tin-  hunger  sense,  etc., 
which  would  bring  them  up  to  about 
twenty.  Writes  Prof.  C.  Judson  Herrick, 
of  the  University  of  Chicago,  in  Natural 
History  (New  York): 

"It  is  well  known  that  fishes  and  other 
lower  vertebrates  possess  numerous  types 
of  sense  organs  quite  unlike  anything  in 
our  own  bodies,  and  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  us  to  form  any  conception  of  what  the 
world  appears  like  to  these  animals  except 
in  so  far  as  their  sensory  equipment  is  sim- 
ilar to  our  own.  Even  the  companionable 
dog,  who  responds  so  sympathetic-ally  and 
intelligently  to  our  moods,  lives  in  a  verv 
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The  Sales 
Manager 

makes  a 
recommendation 


ti 


I've  just  come  from  Canada 
and  I'm  convinced  that  we 
should  spend  one- tenth  of  our 
advertising  appropriation  in 


The  Daily  Newspapers  of  Canada 


'The  consuming  and  buying  power  of  the 
average  Canadian  is  such  that  his  trade 
should  receive  our  most  strenuous  atten- 
tion. 

"The  natural  resources  of  the  country,  and 
its  illimitable  power  of  assimilating  new 
population,  have  raised  Canada  to  a  country 
of  great  importance  among  the  world's 
markets. 

"As  an  indication  of  the  extreme  prosper- 
ity and  thrift  of  Canada — the  Savings 
Bank  deposits  are  increasing  at  the  rate  of 
over  one  million  dollars  per  day. 

"As  an  indication  of  their  buying  power — 
Canada  ranks  third  among  the  nations  of 
the   world   as   automobile  owners. 

"It   is   my  conviction  that  we  should  no 


longer  neglect  what  is  a  most  important 
actual  and  potential  market. 

"The  premier  advertising  medium  in 
Canada  is  The  Daily  Newspapers,  pub- 
lished in  the  cities  from  coast  to  coast. 
They  have  both  city  and  country  circula- 
tion. They  are  highly  regarded  by  their 
readers,  and  they  are  the  medium  through 
which  Canadian  buying  opinion  is 
moulded. 

"We  cannot  expect  to  make  our  position 
in  Canada  secure  unless  we  advertise  ag- 
gressively and  constantly  in  the  News- 
papers of  that  country. 

"With  the  greatest  confidence  and  enthu- 
siasm I  recommend  that  one-tenth  of  our 
Advertising  Appropriation  be  so  spent." 


U.  S.  Manufacturers  interested  in  the  important  matter  of 
Canadian  advertising  can  obtain  all  information  re  these  papers, 
their  rates  and  circulation,  either  direct  or  through  their  accredited 
Advertising  Agency.  Lay  your  plans  to  start  advertising  in 
The  Daily  Papers  of  Canada  this  Fall. 


PLACE 
Halifax,  N.  S. 
St.  John.  N.  B. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Quebec,  P.  Q. 
Ottawa,  Ont. 

London,  Ont. 

Toronto 


POPULATION 
53.ooo 
S5,ooo 

750,000 

100,000 
101.785 

60,000 

525.000 


PAPER 
HERALD  &  MAIL 

STANDARD 

TELEGRAPH  &  TIMES 

GAZETTE 

STAR 

TELEGRAPH 

CITIZEN 
JOURNAL  DAILIES 

ADVERTISER 

FREE  PRESS 

GLOBE 

WORLD  (S.  &  D.) 

TIMES 

STAR 


PLACE 
Winnipeg,  Man. 

Regina,  Sask. 
Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Calgary,  Alta. 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

Vancouver,  B.  C. 
Victoria 


POPULA  TI0N 
225,000 

26,105 
21,054 

56,302 

53.-04 

120,000 
45.000 


PAPER 

FREE  PRESS 

TELEGRAM 

TRIBUNE 

LEADER 

PHOENIX 
STAR 

ALBERTAN 
HERALD 

BULLETIN 
JOURNAL 

SUN 

COLONIST 


Prepared  by  Smith,  Denne  &  Moore,  Limited,  Advertising  Agency,  Toronto  and  Montreal 
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FIBRE 
FOLDED 


Fresh !  Cleanly  !  Individual !  Towels  made  from  the  heart 
of  the  long-fibred  spruce  tree  of  Wisconsin's  northland. 

Could  anything  appeal  more  irresistibly  to  one's  sense  of  cleanli- 
ness and  comfort  ? 

Delightfully  dainty  and  ultra-sanitary  comes  this  new  and 
"different"  product. 

In  the  lavatory  of  the  office,  hotel  and  factory — wherever  towels 
are  used — the  Northern  Fibre  Folded  Towel  has  been  accorded 
that  welcome  which  was  to  be  expected  of  a  nation  which  in  all 
of  its  industries  demands  the  height  of  sanitation  and  efficiency. 

The  sweet  cleanliness  of  the  Northern  Fibre  Folded  Towel 
appeals  instantly  to  every  industrial  organization — from  office 
boy  to  president.  The  quality  of  economy  is  merely  incidental 
to  its  use. 

There  is  no  other  towel  quite  like  the  Northern.  To  appreciate 
its  daintiness,  convenience  and  economy  in  any  lavatory  one 
must  actually  use  a  Northern  Fibre  Folded  Towel. 

Try  Them  at  Our  Expense 


If  you  will  write  us  on  your  business  stationery,  we 
shall  be  pleased  to  send  you,  gratis,  a  neat  package 
containing  twenty-five  Northern  Fibre  Folded 
Towels  so  that  you  may  try  them  for  yourself. 

You  will   note   how   quickly  these   towels   absorb 
moisture;  yet,  how  the  long  fibres  hold  together — 
fabric-like. 


You  will  see  how  quickly  every  member  of  your 
organization  will  take  to  them — what  a  difference 
they  make  in  the  morale  of  your  office  or  factory 
force. 

Your  sample  package  is  waiting.  Let  us  send  it  to 
you  at  once  and  tell  you  where  you  can  obtain  a 
supply  of  Northern  Fibre  Folded  Towels. 


NORTHERN  PAPER  MILLS 

GREEN  BAY  WISCONSIN 
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different  world.  Recent  experiments  have 
shown  thai  liis  sense  of  vision  is  very  im- 
perfect, especially  for  details  of  form,  and 
everybody  knows  the  inconceivable  deli- 
cacy of  the  hound's  sense  of  smell.  Willi 
lis  vision  is  the  dominant  sense  and  our 
mental  imagery  is  largely  in  terms  of  things 
seen.  Even  a  blind  man  will  say.  '1  see 
how  it  is,'  when  he  comprehends  a 
demonstration. 

"What  sort  of  a  world  is  it  to  a  dog, 
whose  finest  experiences  and  chief  interests 
are  in  terms  of  odors?  And  how  does  it 
feel  to  he  a  eat  fish,  provided  not  only  with 
large  olfactory  organs  whose  central  ner- 
vous centers  make  up  almost  all  of  the  cere- 
bral hemispheres  of  the  brain,  but  also  with 
innumerable  taste-buds  all  over  the  mucous 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  gills  and  freely  dis- 
tributed over  the  entire  outer  skin  from  the 
barblets  ('feelers')  around  the  mouth  to  the 
tail-fin?  We  can  not  conceive  the  epicu- 
rean delights  which  such  an  animal  may 
feel  when  he  swims  into  the  water  surround- 
ing a  juicy  piece  of  fresh  meat,  by  whose 
odorous  and  savory  juices  he  is  bathed. 
One  wonders,  parenthetically,  how  far  the 
fish  himself  is  able  to  conceive  or  even 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  life 

"Let  us  pursue  this  line  of  inquiry  fur- 
ther and  review  what  is  known  of  the  other 
senses  of  our  catfish.  This  fish  has  small 
and  poorly  developed  eyes  and  is  largely 
nocturnal  in  habit,  lying  concealed  in  dark 
corners  during  the  day.  The  retina  has 
remarkable  powers  of  adaptation  to  differ- 
ences in  illumination,  and  the  fish  is  very 
sensitive  to  changes  in  intensity  of  light. 
But  the  eye  is  not  the  only  light-sensitive 
organ.  Experiments  with  blinded  fish  show 
that  the  entire  skin  surface  is  sensitive  to 
differences  of  light  intensity,  a  not  uncom- 
mon feature  of  aquatic  animals 

"Just  as  the  eyes  are  supplemented  in 
their  functions  by  the  skin,  which  has  a 
very  feeble  sensitiveness  to  light,  so  the 
highly  refined  chemical  sense  organs  in  the 
nose  and  taste-buds  are  also  supplemented 
by  a  chemical  sense  in  the  general  skin.  In 
some  other  fishes  which  have  been  carefully 
tested  the  general  skin  surface  is  found  to 
be  very  sensitive  to  chemicals  in  solution, 
to  some  substances  more  sensitive,  in  fact, 
than  are  the  taste-buds  themselves. 

"In  fishes,  as  in  men,  the  ear  contains 
two  quite  different  sense-organs  — the  organ 
of  hearing  and  the  organ  of  the  sense  of 
equilibrium.  The  latter  lies  in  the  semi- 
circular canals,  which  in  form  and  function 
are  similar  to  those  in  the  human  body. 
Indeed,  the  semicircular  canals  probably 
play  a  larger  part  in  the  behavior  of  I  he 
fish,  since  maintaining  perfect  equilibrium 
is  a  more  difficult  matter  for  a  ash  sus- 
pended in  water  of  about  the  same  spe- 
cific gravity  as  the  body  than  for  a  man 
walking  on  solid  ground.  Hut  when  the 
man  essays  to  fly,  his  semicircular  canals 
again  take  a  dominant  place  in  his  sensory 
equipment.  In  the  practical  testing  of  the 
fitness  of  men  who  are  candidates  for  the 
Air  Service  of  the  Army,  the  most  impor- 
tant point  to  be  determined  is  whether  the 
semicircular  canals  are  functioning  nor- 
mally." 

Whether  fishes  hear  at  all  has  been  hotly 
controverted,  Professor  Herrick  reminds 
us.  They  are  certainly  sensitive  to  me- 
chanical jars  and  vibrations,  but  it  has 
been  difficult  to  prove  whether  this  sensi- 
tiveness is  through  their  ears  or  their  skin. 
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The  experiments  of  Prof.  G.  H.  Parker,  of 
Harvard,  indicate  that  both  of  these  organs 
serve,  and  that,  in  fact,  fishes  do  hear  true 
sound-waves  of  rather  low  pitch  with  their 
ears,  altho  they  are  deaf  to  those  of  high 
pitch,  and  probably  have  no  power  of  tone 
analysis.     To  quote  further: 

'The  fishes  can  boast  no  superiority  over 
ourselves  in  being  able  to  respond  to  low 
tones  by  both  the  ear  and  the  skin.  We 
can  do  the  same,  as  can  readily  be  shown 
by  lightly  touching  the  sounding-board  of 
a  piano  or  organ  when  a  low  tone  is  struck. 
The  same  tone  heard  by  the  ear  can  be 
readily  felt  by  the  finger-tips.  But  for 
perceiving  still  slower  vibratory  movements 
we,  with  all  our  boasted  brain-power,  must 
admit  ourselves  inferior  to  the  fishes. 
They  possess  an  elaborate  system  of  cutane- 
ous and  subcutaneous  sense  organs  of  which 
we  have  not  a  vestige.  These  so-called 
lateral  line  organs  in  the  catfish  comprise 
a  complex  system  of  fine  tubes  under  the 
skin,  the  lateral  line  canals,  and  two  kinds 
of  sense-organs  in  the  skin,  the  pit  organs. 
The  canals  ramify  in  various  directions  in 
the  head,  and  the  main  lateral  canal  ex- 
tends along  the  side  of  the  body  back  to 
the  tail.  They  were  formerly  supposed  to 
be  for  the  secretion  of  mucous,  and  are  still 
often  called  the  mucous  canals.  But  they 
are  now  known  to  contain  numerous  small 
sense-organs  which  respond  to  slow  vibra- 
tory movements  of  the  water.  The  pit  or- 
gans are  scattered  over  the  skin,  the  smaller 
ones  each  in  a  flask-shaped  pit  with  a  nar- 
row mouth  and  the  less  numerous  larger 
ones  exposed  on  the  surface 

"It  is  clear  that  cutaneous  organs  of 
touch,  lateral  line  organs,  and  the  organs 
of  equilibrium  and  hearing  in  the  internal 
ear  form  a  graded  series,  and  all  have  prob- 
ably been  derived  in  evolution  from  a  primi- 
tive type  of  tactile  organ.  When,  there- 
fore, we  both  hear  and  feel  a  musical  tone 
of  the  piano  we  are  reminded  of  the  long 
and  dramatic  evolutionary  history  of  the 
very  intricate  human  auditory  organ,  whose 
first  and  last  stages  both  may  function  at 
the  same  time  in  our  own  bodies. 

"Wre  can  not  here  recount  the  details  of 
the  long  series  of  very  tedious  scientific 
investigations  required  to  replace  the  con- 
jectures of  amateur  naturalists  and  fisher 
folk  by  accurate  knowledge  of  the  sensory 
life  of  fishes.  And  even  with  this  precise 
information  we  are  far  from  a  true  under- 
standing of  the  fishes'  minds.  To  learn 
the  structure  and  behavior  of  any  animal 
requires  only  sufficient  scientific  skill  and 
industry,  but  to  understand  the  mind  of  an 
animal  is  the  most  baffling  of  all  scientific 
questions. 

"Our  own  thoughts  are  purely  personal 
matters.  Even  with  the  aid  of  language, 
facial  expression,  and  gesture,  we  are  able 
fo  communicate  our  ideas  and  feelings  to 
(»ur  intimate  friends  only  imperfectly,  and 
(his  difficulty  is  multiplied  many  fold  when 
we  try  to  understand  even  the  most  intelli- 
gent of  the  brutes.  The  only  recourse  is 
to  see  how  an  animal  behaves  in  a  given 
situation,  and  then  in  the  light  of  what  we 
know  of  human  and  animal  bodily  struc- 
ture and  function  try  to  imagine  how  we 
would  think  in  such  a  situation,  taking  into 
account  the  animal's  limitations  of  nervous 
organization.  Obviously  this  is  a  poor  and 
uncertain  method  at  best,  and  no  wonder 
many  psychologists  have  given  up  the 
problem  in  despair  and  decided  that  the 
only  scientific;  procedure  is  to  pay  no  at- 
tention to  animals'  minds  and  limit  our  in- 
quiry to  their  objective  behavior.  Indeed, 
so  imprest  are  some  of  them  by  the  futility 


of  scientific  study  of  even  the  human  mind 
by  introspection  that  they  advocate  throw- 
ing overboard  the  whole  science  of  psy- 
chology. But  this  is  too  much  like  sinking 
the  ship,  cargo  and  all,  to  get  rid  of  the  rats. 

"_No,  if  we  wish  to  attain  the  heights  of 
a  true  understanding  of  the  significance  of 
mind  in  evolution,  we  must  keep  to  the 
steep  trail  and  not  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  take  smoother  paths  leading  to  the  rest- 
shelters  by  the  way.  But  we  must  watch 
our  steps.  By  this  I  mean  that,  altho  we 
can  interpret  the  animal  mind  only  in  terms 
of  our  experience,  yet  we  must  not  uncrit- 
ically read  our  thoughts  and  feelings  back 
into  animals'  minds.  The  only  safe  rule  is 
to  assume  that  an  animal  acts  reflexly  or 
unconsciously  except  when  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  unconscious  mechanisms  are  in- 
adequate to  account  for  the  behavior,  and 
intelligence  alone  is  adequate.  And  these 
are  very  difficult  things  to  prove  in  regard 
to  animals  so  far  removed  from  us  in  be- 
havior type  as  are  the  fishes. 

"The  popular  dramatization  of  animal 
life  and  imputation  to  them  of  human 
thoughts  and  feelings  may  have  a  certain 
justification  for  literary  or  pedagogic  pur- 
poses, the  same  as  other  fairy-stories.  But 
let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  fiction  for 
children,  not  science  nor  the  foundation  for 
science;  and  there  is  a  long,  long  road  to 
travel  before  we  shall  be  able  to  understand 
in  any  but  the  most  shadowy  outlines  what 
a  fish's  mind  is  really  like." 


HAVE  WE  BEEN  WASTING  WOOL? 


r  I  AHE  difference  of  opinion  between  the 
-*-  wool  manufacturers  and  the  authori- 
ties of  the  Red  Cross  that  developed  last 
year,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Samuel  S. 
Dale's  article  deploring  the  use  of  wool  in 
knitting,  apparently  still  exists,  as  we 
gather  from  an  editorial  article  in  Textiles 
(Boston,  July),  a  publication  edited  by 
Mr.  Dale.  This  journal  is  of  the  opinion 
that  the  recent  production  and  disposal  of 
knitted  and  woven  fabrics  by  the  Red 
Cross  are  evidences  of  "wasteful  and  in- 
efficient methods,"  manifested  to  an  un- 
exampled degree  despite  the  fact  that 
there  is  now  greater  need  of  clothing  to 
relieve  human  suffering  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  world.  It  heads  its 
article,  "More  Imperative  Than  Food," 
and  begins  it  with  an  item  sent  out  to  the 
press  by  the  Red  Cross  concerning  the 
disposition  of  its  textile  supplies  on  hand 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  This  item  reads 
as  follows: 

Sixty-five  tons  of  knitting  yarn,  orig- 
inally purchased  by  the  American  Red 
Cross  for  the  making  of  socks  and  sweaters 
for  American  soldiers,  has  been  manu- 
factured into  78,000  yards  of  cloth  and 
33,000  shawls,  fifty  inches  square,  and 
shipped  abroad  to  help  provide  for  the 
destitute  war-sufferers  of  Europe. 

"The  shawls  are  especially  hoavy.  Tho 
cloth  consists  of  50,000  yards,  all  wool,  for 
blankets  and  heavy  garments,  and  28,QD0 
yards,  eighty  inches  wide,  with  a  cotton 
warp. 

"In  addition,  the  American  Red  Cross 
has  since  the  first  of  the  year  shipped 
1,0(50,017  pounds  of  yarn  and  more 
than  22,500,000  yards  of  material  for  the 
making  of  garments— textiles  valued  at 
$11,295,141,    and    including   dress   goods, 
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JOHN  N  Willys,  Pbcs.bc 


5U<A  f'/„r 

July  29,  1919. 


Addressograph  Company, 
901  West  Van  Buren  St., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Gentlemen: 

We  wiah  to  acknowledge  by  this  letter 
our  appreciation  of  the  Addressograph  for  what  it 
has  done  during  the  five  years  it  has  been  serving 
us. 

We  would  not  have  the  time  to  estimate 
the  saving  it  has  made  in  writing  up  our  pay  roll 
forms  each  week  and  in  addressing  our  large  mailing 
lists.  Beside  these  two  very  important  U3es,  we 
use  it  to  great  advantage  in  many  other  ways  such 
as  addressing  dividend  checks,  sending  notices  to 
stockholders,  addressing  shipping  tags,  etc. 

The  Addressograph' a  speed,  accuracy 
and  dependability  has  made  it  one  of  our  most 
useful  office  appliances. 


Very  truly  yours, 
TH2  WIIJYS-OVEHIAHD  COMPANY 

Office  ManageY.- 


^w^w  LAiI;B  Office  Manager.— 

.<5ddresso 


TRADE      MARK 


Chicago 


PRINTS  FROM  TYPE 


These  Advantages 
Should   Be  Yours 

Speed  that's  15  to  30  times 
faster  than  the  most  rapid 
penman  or  typist. 

Never  failing  accuracy  when 
printing  names,  addresses, 
dates,  symbols,  etc.  (exactly 
like  typewriting)  on  all 
forms — large  or  small. 

Indestructible  Metal  Plates 
for  changes  and  additions 
to  your  list  quickly  made 
IN  YOUR  OFFICE  by 
anyone. 

Hand,  Foot  Lever  or  Motor 
Addressographs  used  by 
thousands  in  459  different 
lines.  Why  deny  yourself 
these  advantages  ? 


New  York 
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^jThealing  cream^s 

entholatum 

AUeyt  tnoJt  unitt  ihit  ilfnctu't  ^J^^f^/yA 


A  Virile    Message   from  the    Arizona   Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "  The  Affirmative  Intellect. " 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  N.  Y. 


Use  Cuticura  Soap 
For  Your  Skin 

All  druggists;  Soap,  25,  Ointment  23  &  50,  Talcum  26. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cuticura,  Dept.  6  B,  Boston." 

B    Become  an  Expert  in 
ANKING 

Banking  as  now  conducted  ia  really  a  new  profession. 
Financial  institutions  are  more  active  and  progressive  than 
ever  before.  They  need  men  trained  in  modern  methods. 
Splendid  opportunities  open  for  cashiers,  managers,  tellers, 
trust  officers,  etc.  Make  yourself  a  Banking  Expert  thru 
the  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking  and  Finance.  Only  spare 
time  required.  Moderate  cost.  Easy  terms.  Our  free  book 
tells  all  about  the  opportunities  ia  Banking  for  LaSalle 
trained  experts.    Write  for  it  now. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Intension  University" 

Dept.  852  B  FA  Chicago,  111. 


CONOMY 


insure  maximum  safety  and  minimum 
cost  in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.     An  inex- 
pensive "Drop  Out"  Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown     Economy     Fuse    to    its 
original  efficiency.     The   Economy   is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    Ai  i  ompared  with 
the  DM  of  one  -time  (uses,  ii  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  8o%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Klnzie  and  Orleans  8t»..  CHICAGO,  U.8.  A. 

Sol*  manufacturer*  of  "ARKLESS"—th4  Non- 

licneu'iihl'   /■'/«!.    with  Ihr  Inn'  ,    ( ; imrtmUed 

Indieatori 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 
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cotton  flannel,  outing  flannel,  bath-robing, 
bleached  and  unbleached  cotton  sateen, 
twill  jeans,  and  gingham.  Large  quan- 
tities of  buttons,  hooks,  and  eyes,  thread, 
needles,  and  similar  accessories  have  also 
been  shipped. 

' '  This  material  will  be  used  in  France  or 
sent  to  Belgium,  Poland,  and  the  Balkan 
states,  where  most  needed,  and  will  be 
fashioned  into  garments  by  the  people 
who  are  to  receive  it. 

"It  is  estimated  that  the  German  in- 
vasion of  France  and  Belgium  alone  made 
wanderers  of  1,250,000  formerly  happy 
country  people,  and  Red-Cross  investiga- 
tors have  reported  the  need  for  clothing 
among  these  and  other  war-sufferers  as 
being  more  imperative  than  food." 

On  this  statement  Mr.  Dale's  paper 
comments  as  follows: 

' '  The  above  item  was  sent  to  Textiles  by 
the  American  Red  Cross  with  a  request 
to  publish,  evidently  without  the  slightest 
realization  that  it  was  conclusive  evidence 
of  mismanagement  of  those  in  charge  of 
that  organization.  The  readers  of  Textiles 
will  recall  our  exposure  of  the  waste  of 
hand-knitting  when  the  craze  assumed 
serious  proportions  in  1917.  In  spite  of 
our  private  and  public  appeals  to  stop  the 
waste,  the  head  officials  of  the  Red  Cross 
refused  to  change  their  policy  until  com- 
pelled to  do  so  by  an  order  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  August,  1918,  a  few  weeks  after 
our  exposure  had  been  sent  to  every  part 
of  the  United  States  by  The  Literary 
Digest. 

"The  waste  and  extravagance  in  the 
hand-knitting  of  the  yarn  are  also  found 
in  the  disposal  of  the  tons  of  odds  and  ends 
by  their  manufacture  into  cloth  and 
blankets.  We  submitted  samples  of  the 
Red-Cross  cloth  and  blankets  to  leading 
firms  in  the  trade  and  were  informed  that 
the  market  values  of  goods  to  serve  the 
same  purpose  were  $5  for  the  four-pound 
blanket  and  $3  per  yard  for  the  cloth. 
The  blanket  fabric  is  made  of  the  four- 
ply  worsted  yarn  which  was  sold  to  hand- 
knitters  at  what  was  claimed  to  be  cost, 
$2.80  per  pound.  This  makes  the  yarn 
alone  cost  $11.20  per  blanket,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  cost  of  weaving, 
finishing,  and  waste  in  these  processes,  in 
order  to  reach  the  total  cost  of  the  Red- 
Cross  blanket,  of  which  the  market 
value  is  $5. 

A  twenty-nine-ounce  cotton-warp  cloth 
is  composed  of  28  per  cent,  of  warp  and 
72  per  cent,  of  worsted  filling.  At  60 
cents  per  pound  for  the  warp  and  $2.80 
per  pound  for  the  worsted  the  yarn  alone 
costs  $3.97  per  yard.  To  this  must  be 
added  the  cost  of  weaving,  finishing,  and 
waste  in  order  to  reach  the  total  cost  of  a 
fabric  with  a  market  value  of  $3  a  yard. 

"Great  as  is  the  loss  in  disposing  of  the 
tons  of  odds  and  ends  by  manufacturing 
these  goods,  it  is  far  less  than  that  in- 
volved in  the  original  plan  of  knitting  the 
yarn  by  hand,  for  the  hand-knitted  goods 
not  only  cost  much  more,  but  were  of  little 
or  no  use  for  the  war-service  for  which 
they  were  made. 

"Never  in  the  history  of  the  world  has 
there  been  greater  need  of  clothing  to 
relieve  human  suffering  than  at  the  present 
time,  and  never,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  has 
there  been  more  wasteful  and  inefficient 
methods   of   wool-manufacturing    than    in 


the  production  of  these  knitted  and  woven 
fabrics  of  the  Red  Cross." 


A  RECORD   IN  MARINE  WELDING 


T  T  OW  the  cracked  steel  stern-frame  of 
■*-  *■  a  wrecked  and  rescued  army  trans- 
port was  successfully  mended  by  the 
greatest  welding  operation  in  marine  his- 
tory is  told  by  a  contributor  to  The  Pacific 
Marine  Review  (San  Francisco,  July).  The 
transport  was  the  Northern  Pacific,  which, 
as  will  be  remembered,  ran  ashore  off  Fire 
Island,  with  three  thousand  passengers, 
all  of  whom  were  finally  landed  safely  in 
New  York.  The  ship's  machinery  was 
badly  disabled  and  many  of  her  plates 
required  replacement.  But  worst  of  all 
was  the  six-foot  crack  in  her  263^-ton 
stern-frame,  roughly  triangular  in  outline. 
It  being  out  of  the  question  to  repair  this 
by  mechanical  means,  it  was  decided  to 
make  a  thermit  weld,  altho  so  large  a 
one  had  never  been  carried  out  before  on 
marine  work.  The  alternative  was  an 
entirely  new  casting,  worth  not  less  than 
$50,000.     Says  the  paper  above  named: 

"To  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
thermit  process,  it  may  be  explained  that 
thermit  is  a  mixture  of  aluminum  and  iron 
oxid.  This  mixture  can  be  ignited  by  means 
of  special  ignition  powder  and  on  reaction 
produces  superheated  liquid  steel  and  slag 
(aluminum  oxid)  at  a  temperature  of  ap- 
proximately 5,000°  F.  This  thermit  steel 
is  sufficiently  hot  to  melt  and  dissolve  any 
metal  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and 
amalgamates  with  it  to  form  a  solid  homo- 
geneous mass  when  cool.  In  making  welds 
by  the  thermit  process,  the  parts  to  be 
united  are  surrounded  by  a  mold  and  the 
sections  heated  red-hot  by  means  of  a 
special  preheater,  after  which  the  thermit 
steel  is  poured  into  the  mold.  Sixty-seven 
pounds  of  wax,|six  barrels  of  facing  material, 
and  forty  barrels  of  backing  material  were 
used  in  making  the  mold." 

The  quantity  of  thermit  necessary  was 
1,400  pounds,  which  was  contained  in  two 
crucibles  suspended  over  the  cracks  and 
lashed  in  place  by  steel  cables.  To  quote 
further: 

"As  extra  heat  and  fire  precautions, 
asbestos  was  wrapt  around  the  chains 
holding  the  crucibles,  and  asbestos  sheets 
placed  between  each  crucible  and  the  hull 
of  the  ship.  Molding  sand  was  scattered 
over  the  platform  to  prevent  its  catching 
fire. 

"At  8:15  a.m.,  on  the  day  of  the  reaction, 
the  operation  of  preheating  the  mold  was 
started.  The  object  of  preheating  was  for 
the  purpose  of  drying  out  the  mold,  burn- 
ing out  the  wax  pattern,  and  for  heating 
up  parts  of  the  steel  at  the  location  of  and 
adjacent  to  the  weld  in  order  to  secure  a 
uniform  contraction  on  cooling.  .  .  .  The 
preheating  was  kept  up  steadily  for  seven 
hours 

"As  the  time  approached  for  setting  off 
the  reaction,  the  impending  'fireworks' 
attracted  the  attention  of  several  hundred 
naval  officers,  sailors,  and  civilian  employ- 
ees, and  the  steps  at  the  end  of  the  dry- 
dock  Served  as  a  great  amphitheater  for 
the  audience. 

"Both  crucible  reactions  were  set  off 
simultaneously  by  stationing  a  man  on  a 
ladder   at   each   crucible.     At   3:30   p.m., 
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A  JAX  CORD  TIRES  are  dignified,  dur- 
Jljl,  able,  and  thoroughly  dependable  tire 
equipment  for  your  car.  The  very  name — 
Ajax  Cord — implies  mileage  in  defiance  of  any 
standard  yet  achieved  in  tire  manufacture. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  quality  tires  through- 
out. They  add  to  your  car's  good  looks. 
They  lessen  your  tire  cost  per  mile. 

3  Ajax  Cleated  Tread 

Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  burly  and  handsome. 
Look  at  the  picture.  Note  the  thick,  beveled 
cleats  of  rubber,  like  the  cleats  on  an  athlete's 
shoes.  The  Ajax  Cleated  Tread  insures  a 
quick,  clean  start,  a  ready  stop  the  instant 
brakes  are  applied,  and  a  safe,  firm  grip  in 
motion.  The  indented  grip  spot,  in  the 
middle  of  each  cleat,  adds  to  the  anti-skid 
effectiveness  of  Ajax  Cord  Tires. 

Quality  tires,  sold  by?  quality  dealers 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc.,  NEW  YORK 

Factories:  Trenton,  N.  J.     Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
Made  by  the  makers  of  the  Ajax  Road  King 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


on  a  signal,  each  man  ignited  with  a  red- 
hot  rod  the  teaspoonfnl  of  ignition  powder 
which  lay  on  top  of  the  thermit;  then,  as 
the  reaction  started,  jumped  down  and 
retired  to  a  safe  distance. 

"About  forty-five  seconds  was  allowed 
for  the  liquid  thermit  steel  to  form  from 
the  reaction,  after  which  time  the  two 
assistants  tapped  the  crucibles  by  knocking 
up  the  tapping-pins  with  long  iron  rods, 
thus  allowing  the  molten  steel  to  escape 
into  the  mold.  The  platform  had  been  well 
sprinkled  with  sand  and  there  was  no 
danger  from  fire.  The  stray  pieces  of 
aluminum  oxid  slag  were  quickly  covered 
with  sand  and  rendered  harmless. 

"The  weld  was  allowed  to  anneal  itself 
by  cooling  slowty,  the  mold-box  not  being 
dismantled  until  the  following  day.  When 
the  molding  material  was  finally  cleared 
away,  the  risers  and  gates  cut  off  with  an 
oxyacetylene  torch  and  the  weld  examined 
by  chipping  off  pieces  of  metal,  the  thermit 
steel  was  found  to  be  of  a  fine  quality  and 
appearance.  The  weld  was  then  accepted 
by  the  navy-yard  representatives  as  being 
entirely  satisfactory. 

"The  total  number  of  fourteen  working 
days  taken  to  complete  the  job  does  not 
by  any  means  represent  the  average  time 
consumed  for  making  stern-frame  welds. 
The  other  repairs  on  the  Northern  Pacific 
had  destined  her  for  almost  four  months' 
confinement  in  dry  dock;  there  was, 
therefore,  no  hurry  on  the  stern-frame  weld. 
Furthermore,  this  repair  required  extra 
time  in  the  unusual  preparation  of  erecting 
a  high  scaffolding  and  platform,  and  in  the 
delay  occasioned  in  preparing  the  interior 
of  the  casting." 


A  METAL  WITHOUT  A  PRESS -AGENT 


*~7  INC  needs  publicity.  Altho  so  widely 
*—<  used  that  it  may  be  called  ' '  the  world's 
universal  metal,"  it  masquerades  under 
so  many  names  that  its  users  know  it  not. 
George  S.  Harney,  of  the  American  Zinc 
Products  Company,  Greencastle,  Ind., 
advises  in  an  address  before  the  American 
Zinc  Institute,  printed  in  The  Engineering 
and  Mining  Journal  (New  York,  July  19), 
that  whenever  zinc  is  used  or  mentioned  in 
future,  it  should  be  called  by  its  proper 
name.  The  public  must  be  informed  of  its 
desirable  qualities  and  its  varied  in- 
dustrial applications.  What  becomes  of 
all  the  zinc?  For  what  is  it  used?  The 
average  citizen  remembers  the  sheet  zinc 
that  used  to  go  under  stoves,  and  he 
hazily  knows  thai  he  has  seen  zinc-lined 
refrigerators.  But  zinc  is  at  work  in 
thousands  of  other  places  under  what  Mr. 
Harney  calls  "many  norm  de  plume  and 
noms  de  guerre,"  and  he  is  determined 
that  these  disguises  shall  bo  stript  from 
it.     He  says: 

"We  ought  to  so  change  our  phraseo- 
logy and  nomenclature  that  tho  word 
'zinc'  should  be  omnipresent  in  our  dis- 
cussions. '.Jack'  and  'spelter'  are  good 
names,  perhaps,  but  they  do  not  convey 
to  the  world  that  they  are  zinc.  'Gal- 
vanizing,'  besides  being  a  misnomer,  is 
certainly  not  the  eorreel  term  for  coating 


a  substance  with  zinc.  'Zincking'  a 
substance — zinc-coated  sheets,  nails,  wire, 
and  similar  material — would  be  an  ex- 
pression that  would  convey  to  the  ear  of 
the  public  the  fact  that  zinc  was  used  to 
preserve  that  metal  or  substance,  and  from 
this  the  public  would  learn  that  zinc  was 
the  principal  factor  in  the  operation. 
Similar  reasoning  should  apply  to  '  sherard- 
izing'  and  other  processes  in  which  zinc 
and  the  preserving  qualities  of  zinc  are 
necessary  to  give  the  other  metals  life 
and  standing  in  the  commercial  world.  I 
suggest  these  changes  for  the  reason  that 
not  one  person  in  ten  of  this  great  public 
that  we  want  to  win  to  the  uses  and  bene- 
fits of  zinc  knows  that  the  words  'jack,' 
'spelter,'  'galvanizing,'  and  'sherardizing' 
have  any  relation  to  zinc  and  its  preserving 
properties.  And  if  the  public  did  know 
these  things  our  battle  would  be  half  won. 

"Secondly,  zinc  needs  a  press-agent.  I 
do  not  refer  to  the  grandiloquent  and 
verbose  personage  who  writes  the  fanciful 
stories  of  the  prima  donna's  diamonds,  nor 
the  lurid  picture  of  the  circus,  its  daring 
performers  and  rare  animals,  but  the 
artist  that  woidd  write  the  interesting 
stories  of  the  usefulness  of  this  strange 
metal  and  of  the  benefits  it  confers  on 
mankind.  Such  articles  I  am  sure  would 
go  'big'  in  our  trade  papers  and  publica- 
tions, and,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
newspapers  are  searching  everywhere  for 
readable  and  instructive  paragraphs  that 
will  interest  humanity,  they  would  no 
doubt  willingly  print  them 

"  If  short  and  readable  stories  concerning 
the  diverse  and  industrially  valuable  ap- 
plications of  zinc  are  furnished  them,  they 
will  give  such  articles  their  initial  push  on 
their  voyage  over  the  world  and  on  their 
mission  of  instruction.  But  these  stories 
must  use  the  word  'zinc'  The  daily 
paper  wants  general  items  of  interest,  and 
not  trade-names.  It  wants  short  stories 
of  human  interest. 

"Stories  about  zinc  may  be  semi- 
scientific  in  their  nature.  The  world  is 
ready  to  hear  again  the  story  of  the  Swiss 
clock  that  is  run  by  the  expansion  of  zinc. 
It  will  willingly  read  of  the  non-conducting 
properties  of  zinc  as  it  relates  to  heat  and 
cold.  Why,  even  the  story  of  how  in 
years  past  zinc  has  been  abused  in  having 
to  work  under  so  many  noms  de  plume 
and  noms  de  guerre  is  a  good  one  and  will 
not  only  be  read,  but  it  will  correct  an  old- 
time  error  and  aid  the  work  we  seek  to 
do 

"I  recall  the  concentrated  publicity 
that  has  been  engendered  by  manufacturers 
and  producers  of  other  products,  and  they 
were  not  so  favorably  situated.  Take 
cement.  One  cent  per  barrel  from  the 
manufacturer,  contributed  to  a  central 
bureau,  gave  his  product  the  publicity 
he  sought.  The  railroad  was  told  how  to 
construct  a  water-tank,  and  the  farmer 
was  instructed  in  making  a  pig-trough  of 
cement.  Within  the  year,  school  children 
could  talk  in  cement  terms  and  knew  of  its 
uses.  Team-work  won  for  cement.  Team- 
work will  win  for  zinc! 

"In  the  coming  years  zinc  is  to  have  a 
more  extensive  use.  Those  who  fabricate 
the  pig  zinc  or  rolled  sheets  into  a  finished 
product  must  tell  the  world  of  its  utility 
and  usefulness,  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
Be  it  a  sheet  for  a  roofing,  or  a  slab  for 
casting,  the  word  'zinc'  should  follow 
on  to  the  consumer. 

"Hereafter  the  world  will  get  its 
vegetable  products,  such  as  teas,  tobaccos, 
and  like  commodities,  in  zinc  containers. 
It  must  be  told  that  it  is  a  zinc  container, 
and   that  zinc  is  the  very   m   lal  that   will 


properly  preserve  the  content.  Nay,  more: 
the  man  who  offers  the  spurious  sub- 
stitute must  be  publicly  denounced,  and, 
if  possible,  prosecuted  for  his  counter- 
feiting. We  must  no  longer  keep  our 
light  under  the  bushel.  It  is  zinc  that 
preserves  steel  and  iron,  and  wood  and 
fabrics.  We  must  proclaim  this  fact 
wherever  possible.  Every  advertisement 
must  boldly  proclaim  that  the  product  is 
zinc,  and  science  will  verify  that  zinc  is  the 
best  metal  for  such  use." 


IS  NITROGEN  A  COMPOUND? 


FACTS  supporting  the  belief  that 
nitrogen-gas,  instead  of  being  an 
element,  as  long  taught,  is  really  a  com- 
pound of  helium  and  hydrogen,  in  the 
proportion  of  three  atoms  of  the  former  to 
two  of  the  latter,  have  been  deduced  by 
Sir  Ernest  Rutherford,  the  English  [physi- 
cist, from  recent  experiments.  Sir  Ernest 
uses  the  disintegrating  power  of  a  radio- 
active substance  as  an  analytical  tool. 
We  read  in  The  British  Medical  Journal 
(London,  June  14): 

"The  discovery  by  Becquerel  in  1896 
that  uranium  salts  spontaneously  emitted 
radiations  led  to  investigations  into  the 
properties  of  radioactive  substances,  which 
showed  that  the  atoms  of  this  class  of 
bodies  were  not  the  immutable  units  of 
matter  the  chemist  had  assumed.  It  was 
found  that  in  fact  atoms  of  radium  and 
other  radioactive  bodies  were  perpetually 
changing  by  the  expulsion  of  particles.  Such 
observations  stimulated  speculation  and 
experiment  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
atom,  and  we  have  been  presented  with  the 
idea  of  a  central  nucleus  surrounded  by 
particles — a  kind  of  planetarjr  system  held 
together  by  an  attractive  force  strong 
enough  in  most  cases  to  prevent  disrup- 
tion, but  weaker  in  radium  and  the 
other  radioactive  substances,  so  that  from 
them  alpha  particles  are  perpetually  being 
expelled.  This  fact  and  these  speculations 
prepared  us  to  believe  that  the  atoms  of 
other  substances  might  be  compelled  to 
undergo  partial  disintegration.  The  recent 
researches  which  Sir  Ernest  Rutherford 
related  in  a  consecutive  manner  to  the 
Royal  Institution  last  week  appear  to 
prove  that  nitrogen  can  be  compelled  to 
undergo  such  disintegration.  He  used 
the  alpha  particle — which  travels  with 
almost  inconceivable  speed  and  possesses 
enormous  energy — as  an  analytical  instru- 
ment, and  found  that  when  one  of  them 
hits  the  nucleus  of  a  light  atom,  such  as 
that  of  hydrogen,  in  a  head-on  collision  the 
hydrogen  atom  is  displaced  a  certain  dis- 
tance in  the  line  of  motion  of  the  particle. 
Owing  to  its  swift  motion  and  great  energy 
the  alpha  particle  penetrates  into  the 
structure  of  an  atom  of  nitrogen  before 
it  is  deflected  or  turned  back.  When  this 
heavier  atom  of  nitrogen  is  hit,  a  f<  w 
particles  are  forced  from  it  and  travel  as 
far  as  hydrogen  atoms;  they,  in  fad, 
appear  to  be  hydrogen  atoms.  The  condi- 
tions of  experiment  were  held  to  exclude 
the  possibility  that  the  hydrogen  came 
from  external  sources,  and  the  conclusion 
was  that  it  must  come  from  the  nitrogen. 
It  woidd  appear  as  tho  an  atom  of  hydrogen 
is  chipped  off  from  the  atom  of  nitrogen 
by  the  alpha  particle,  and  Sir  E.  Ruther- 
ford ventured  the  hypothesis  that  tin 
nitrogen  atom,  the  weight  of  which  is 
fourteen,  consists  of  a  central  nucleus  of 
three  atoms  of  helium,  each  of  mass  four, 
and  of  two  atoms  of  hydrogen.'* 
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THE  NEW 


BIG-SIX 


IN  providing  complete  motoring  satisfac- 
tion the  New  Seven-Passenger  Studebaker 
BIG-SIX  offers  the  utmost  in  individuality 
and  charming  appearance.  Its  126-inch 
wheelbase  insures  perfectly  balanced  riding 
qualities.  The  60-horsepower  motor  with  its 
two-range  carburetor  and  hot-spot  intake- 
manifold  makes  possible  unusual  speed  and 
power  under  every  driving  condition. 

Equipment  includes  shock  absorbers,  cord 
tires,  tonneau  extension  light,  oval  plate  glass 
windows  in  rear  of  Gypsy  top,  genuine  hand- 
buffed  leather  upholstery,  silver-faced  jeweled 
8-day  clock  and  magnetic  speedometer 
mounted  on  a  Circassian  walnut-finished 
instrument  board,  and  many  other  con- 
veniences. 

See  it — ride  in  it — and  you  will  understand 
why  it  is  probably  the  most  talked-of  car  in 
America  today. 
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SOLUBLE 

Barrii\|toirHall 

Coffee 


Good   Morning! 

You  men  of  the  cold  shower  and  clean  shave  who 
start  each  day  primed  with  the  joy  of  life,  here's 
famous  Barrington   Hall   in  instant   form! 

Serve  your  own  breakfast.  Fruit,  ready-cooked 
cereal  and  delicious  coffee — made  in  the  cup. 

No  bothersome  coffee  pot  to  clean,  no  wasteful 
grounds   in   which   20%    of  coffee   is   thrown  away. 

Housewives  are  giving  Soluble  Barrington  Hall 
a  big  welcome.  It  is  the  new,  easy  and  economical 
way  to  make  better  coffee. 

Your  grocer  probably  has  the  Medium  jar  at  60c, 
equal  to  a  pound  of  best  bean  coffee.  Take  one  home 
tonight!    Or  send  45c  for  the  standard  tin — now. 


BAKER  IMPORTING  COMPANY 


I'll  ISortli  Second  Street 
MIWKW'OI  I- 


121  Hudson  Street 
M,\\    \<>Kk 


MAIL  THE  COUPON  TODAY! 

I  ii.  l. »-iil  find  ISc  i«»r  which  please  send  one  standard  tin  oi 
Soluble  Harrington  II. ill  Coffee  to: 


N.inii- 


Coffee 


Address- 


Grocer's   Namp 


( rrocer*s    Vddress 
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HOW   MEDICINE   HELPED   ^  IN 


SKILFUL  surgery  has  always  been  rec- 
ognized as  a  military  necessity;  but 
medicine,  as  distinct  from  surgery,  has  only 
recently  played  a  capital  part  in  the  prose- 
cution of  war.  And  yet  in  many  wars  the 
losses  from  disease  have  been  greater  than 
those  from  weapons.  How  the  medical 
corps  cut  this  loss  in  the  war  is  told  by 
Dr.  Alexander  Lambert,  of  New  York,  in 
his  recent  address  as  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association,  printed  in  Science 
(New  York,  July  4).  Malaria,  one  of  the 
chief  causes  of  disability  in  the  Civil 
and  Spanish  wars,  is  now  an  "also  rare," 
being  lumped  in  with  "other  diseases." 
Typhoid's  60  per  cent,  of  all  deaths  in  the 
Spanish  War  has  become  a  fraction  of  1  per 
cent.  Dysentery's  28  per  cent,  in  the  Civil 
War  shrank  to  an  unrecognizable  0.08  per 
cent.  Most  of  the  deaths  from  disease  in 
the  recent  war  were  from  pneumonia — the 
chief  scourge  that  medicine  has  not  yet 
under  control.     Says  Dr.  Lambert: 

"  Medical  science  has  to-day  .  .  .  within 
its  grasp  the  power  to  control  the  diseases 
which,  in  former  times,  decimated  warring 
armies  and  spread  out  from  these  armies 
among  the  non-combatant  populations. 
Formerly,  when  war  broke  out,  it  was  al- 
most inevitably  followed  by  some  dread 
pestilence  among  the  civil  populations  of 
the  countries  in  which  the  Avar  was  waged. 
By  proper  sanitation  and  preventive  in- 
oculation, dysentery  and  cholera  can  be 
abolished;  by  vaccination  armies  can  be 
protected  against  smallpox.  Body  lice  dis- 
seminate typhus,  recurrent  fever,  and 
trench  fever,  and  by  proper  disinfection  of 
these  vermin  these  diseases  cease  to  occur. 
Through  sanitation  and  preventive  inocu- 
lation, typhoid  fever,  the  scourge  of  the 
two  previous  wars,  is  absolutely  controlled, 
and  this  includes  also  paratyphoid,  which 
has  been  recognized  as  a  separate  entity 
only  since  the  Spanish-American  War.  In 
the  Spanish-American  War  60.5  per  cent 
of  all  deaths  were  caused  by  typhoid,  and 
in  the  present  war  85  per  cent,  were  caused 
by  pneumonia.  The  typhoid  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War  was  due  to  local  causes 
and  local  epidemics.  The  pneumonia  of 
this  war  was  beyond  control,  and  was  part 
of  a  world-wide  epidemic  thai  swept  over 
both  hemispheres,  and  the  morbidity  and 
mortality  of  some  of  the  cities  of  this  coun- 
try exceeded  those  of  the  camps.  Sub- 
tracting the  death-rate  caused  by  pneu- 
monia from  the  total  death-rate  by  disease 
in  the  recent  war  we  have  2.2  per  thousand 
for  the  entire  Army  on  both  sides  of  the 
water,  which  is  practically  a  peace-time 
death-rate 

"Influenza,  measles,  and  pneumonia,  in 
the  respiratory  group,  still  stand  as  baffling 
problems,  and  their  control  has  not  been 
accomplished.  Measles  appeared  and 
spread  until  it  no  Longer  had  material  on 
which  to  spread,  as  one  attack  confers  im- 
munity to  a  second.  Pneumonia,  following 
influenza  or  originating  as  a  primary  dis- 
ease, still  eludes  control.  But  the  knowl- 
edge which  we  have  gained  in  this  war  of 
the  methods  of  its  spread,  of  the  various 
infectious  organisms  winch  produce  it,  and 
their  various  types  and  varying  virulence. 
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of  its  occurrence  as  a  secondary  complica- 
tion to  measles  and  influenza,  has  enor- 
mously increased.  The  value  of  the  Facts 
thus  learned  are  incalculable—  and  belief 
is  justified  that  the  problem  is  better  under- 
stood than  ever  before,  and  that  we  soon 
shall  see  the  solution  <>t'  these  problems." 

What  are  the  lessons  that  we  can  draw 
for  future  action?  The  medical  corps  of 
an  army.  Dr.  Lambert  asserts,  has  now  be- 
come an  essential  part  of  the  fighting  or- 
ganization. Since  all  the  youth  of  the 
nation  must  mobilize,  it  becomes  the  duty 
of  a  general  staff  to  save  its  man-power  and 
to  salvage  it  to  the  greatest  extent  possible. 
And  yet  the  Medical  Department  is  not  yet 
officially  represented  on  the  Army's  General 
Staff,  altho  the  practical  necessity  for  this 
was  recognized  in  the  A.  E.  F.  by  General 
Pershing.     Dr.  Lambert  goes  on: 

"In  the  mobilization  of  the  industrial 
forces  of  the  nation  by  the  Council  of  Na- 
tional Defense,  the  health  of  the  nation  and 
the  protection  of  both  nation  and  its  armies 
were  regarded  of  such  importance  that  it 
demanded  direct  representation  of  the  med- 
ical profession  on  this  board.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  Navy,  for  its  Medical  Depart- 
ment is  represented  on  the  General  Board. 
Oddly  enough,  the  anachronism  still  exists 
that  in  the  General  Staff  of  the  United 
States  Army  the  Medical  Department  is 
regarded  as  an  outsider.  .  .  .  The  medical 
and  sanitary  formations  are  still  regarded 
as  non-combatants,  altho  .  .  .  the  ratio 
of  the  medical  officers  killed  and  dying  of 
wounds  has  been  exceeded  only  by  that  of 
the  infantry  and  artillery,  which  branches 
necessarily  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battles." 

A  final  deduction  drawn  by  Dr.  Lambert 
from  the  war  is  that  if  we  have  within  our 
grasp  the  power  to  control  communicable 
disease,  we  ought  to  have  a  National  De- 
partment of  Health.  He  says,  in  con- 
clusion : 

"Over  33  per  cent,  of  our  younger  men 
were  disqualified  from  the  draft  for  physical 
defects.  There  is  need  of  wider  supervision 
of  our  growing  boys  and  girls  to  build  up  a 
more  robust  nation,  and  it  is  especially  ur- 
gent in  rural  districts.  .  .  .  This  war  has 
taught  that  there  remains  economic  value 
in  the  maimed  and  wounded,  and  it  is  our 
duty  to  develop  this  value  to  its  fullest 
extent.  The  maiming  and  injury  of  our 
workers,  in  the  every-day  work  of  industry, 
far  exceed  each  year  the  battle  casualties  of 
this  war,  and  there  is  an  economic  necessity 
and  duty  to  be  performed  in  tha  salvage 
and  reconstruction  of  the  industrially 
injured. 

"Malaria  still  prevents  the  use  of  large 
areas  of  our  Southern  States  and  saps  the 
energy  of  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
Typhoid  fever  still  rests  as  a  blot  on  the 
rural  hygiene  of  this  country.  The  con- 
trol of  epidemics  between  States  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  Public  Health  Service, 
and  within  States,  if  State  authorities  re- 
quest aid.  Quarantine  from  outside  infec- 
tion is  also  under  Federal  control.  There 
ate  many  other  Federal  activities  partially 
supervising  health  and  disease  through  the 
various  departments  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    But    it   all    lacks    the   efficient 
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"She  Bennett  Book 


CMFTY  fine  actual  homes,  photographically  reproduced,  await 
*  you — and  the  one  you've  always  dreamed  of  is  among  them. 
See  it  now — the  coupon  will  bring  you  the  book  and  show  you 
how  the  Bennett  System  cuts  building  costs  so  that  you  can  go 
right  ahead  with  your  building  plans  despite  the  present  high  prices. 


Better-Built 


Ready-Cut 


NELSON 

Artistic  Home,  with  the  roominess 
of  a  I  '.--story  design.  A  dandy  plan, 
a  pretty  exterior — quite  reasonable! 
One  of  50  Fine  Designs. 
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come  direct  to  you  all  cut,  fitted  and  ready  to  erect.  All  good,  sound, 
durable  material  from  cellar  to  attic,  your  Bennett  Home  not  only  will  be  a 
practical  and  permanent  economy,  but  also  a  home  of  Beauty  and  Distinc- 
tion. Every  one  of  the  fifty  real  homes  shown  in  this  season's  Bennett 
Book  have  been  created  by  a  board  of  designers — not  one  man's  idea  but 
a   composite    result,    and   each  has  been  proven  most  desirable  by  living 

families.  Appearance,  Durability,  Weather 
Protection,  Convenience  and  Comfort,  as 
well  as  Economy,  have  been  the  factors 
deciding  each  design;  and  no  one  factor 
has  been  allowed  to  outweigh  the  others. 

Bennett  System  Saves 

By  the  Bennett  System  you  make  a  real  saving  in 
dollars  and  cents  without  skimping  the  quality  of  a 
single  detail.  You  save  in  the  cost  for  plans,  in 
better  material  at  wholesale  prices,  and  in  the  labor, 
time  and  cost  of  erecting  a  house.  Your  home  is 
ready  for  occupancy  much  earlier  than  it  could 
possibly  be  if  built  by  ordinary  methods. 

Ready  to  Build 

Delays  do  not  happen  with  Bennett  Better-Built 
Homes — the  day  your  order  is  received  the  material 
is  put  under  way  and  within  a  few  days  everything  is 
packed  and  shipped  direct  to  you  by  main  line  rail- 
road from  North  Tonawanda,  one  of  the  largest 
lumber  markets.  Thus  you  doubly  profit  by  Bennett  a 
nd  organization — saving  time  as  well         * 


YORK 

A  chummy,  cozy  bungalette  for  the 
summer  cottage  or  the  newly-wed. 
One  of  50  Fine  Designs. 
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Use  The  Coupon  to  See 
the  Book 

There's  such  a  wealth  of  home  building 
helps  and  suggestions  in  the  new  Bennett  S 
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BoolcNo.50,  fresh  from  the  presses,  that        yr     *    <<^"^ 
you  will  be  glad  to  have  a  free  copy  <r       *^.°    ^  A.& 
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immediately. 

start  your  copy  coming   your 

way— use  it  now. 


GENESEE 

A  clever  two-story  home  for  the 
family  who  desire  "something  more 
elaborate";  most  economical  of  first 
and  upkeep  cost.  One  of  50  Fine 
Designs. 


RAY  H.  BENNETT 
LUMBER  CO.,  Inc. 

250  Main  Street 
North 
Tonawanda 
N.Y. 
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You  Can  Play 
Better  Golf 

— as  Pro  or  Dealer  will  tell  you — if  every 
Club  in  your  bag  bears  the  name  of 


The  name  MACGREGOR  assures  you 
of  quality — backed  by  the  22  years'  ex- 
perience of  the  largest  manufacturer  of 
golf  goods  in  the  world. 

There  is  personality  in  MACGREGOR 
Clubs — in  each  and  every  one  of  them. 

They  are  made — not  by  just  good 
mechanics  in  their  trade — but  by  ex- 
pert golfers. 

Every  man  in  our  shop  plays  golf  him- 
self on  our  own  course.  As  a  result  they 
are  better  Club  makers — 
because  they  kn<>W  golf. 

FREE  CATALOG 

Every  Golfer  should  have  it. 
It  is  free  for  the  asking — and 
lists  Clubs,  Balls,  Bags, 
Gloves,  Markers  and  various 
sundries  of  important  golf 
equipment. 


W&M 


AddressGolf  DesklO 


THE  CRAWFORD,  McGREGOR 
&  CANBY  CO. 


DAYTON.    OHIO 


BRONZE 


TABLETS 


Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.  Williams,   be,  538  West  27th  St.,  New  York 
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'Gaining  jor  /Authorship 

HoW  to  wY  lie ,  what  to  vvV  ite, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
your  literary  gifts. Muster  llu> 
art  of  sclf-eXpression.  Mctkt* 
your  spore  time  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ-. 

ing.  Versification,  journalism. 

Play  Writing,    Photoplay 

Writing,  etc.,  taught   person- 

Dr.EsenvVeill      ally  by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 

for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott  s  Magazine,  and 

rts.     Constructive  criticism. 

Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      Waal  teaching. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  writlrn  mostly  in  spare  time  —"play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

Wt  miH.-.li  The  Writer «  Library  W.-  :i]%o  puMMl  The 
Writer'*    Monthly.  .liuble  tor   Ms  loll    f.'iiorls  of 

iho    1  i  ..  mtvk-c.  wc  odcr  a 

manuscript  cnticxm  v 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 
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Zfie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74      Springfield,  Mass. 
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power  of  central  correlation,  and  there 
remain  many  public  health  activities  that 
should  be  undertaken  by  central  action." 


PLATING   BY   COMPREST  AIR 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  was  of  the 
opinion  that  "Dixie"  became  a  na- 
tional air  of  the  LTnited  States  when  it  was 
"captured  with  the  rest  of  the  outfit." 
Our  people,  North  and  South,  have  adopted 
that  opinion.  In  like  manner  it  is  proper 
that  we  should  regard  as  the  spoils  of  war 
any  valuable  industrial  processes  forced 
upon  Germany  by  the  stress  of  the  conflict. 
One  of  these  is  a  method  of  plating  metals 
with  a  comprest-air  spraying-machine. 
Molten  brass  or  copper  is  thus  applied  to 
the  surface  to  be  plated,  with  a  great  saving 
in  the  quantity  used — a  valuable  considera- 
tion where  metals  were  as  scarce  as  they  were 
with  the  Central  Powers  during  the  war. 
The  spray  method  of  plating,  it  is  noted 
in  The  Comprest  Air  Magazine  (Easton, 
Pa.,  June),  is  not  new,  having  been  intro- 
duced into  our  industries  as  early  as  1911, 
but  the  recent  German  method  of  using  it 
is  said  to  be  an  improvement.  It  is  re- 
ported by  Samuel  Crowther,  of  The  Tribune 
(New  York) ,  lately  returned  from  Germany. 
Says  the  magazine  named  above: 

"The  surface  to  be  plated  is  cleaned  with 
chemicals  and  then  a  thin  sheet  of  the  plat- 
ing metal  is  blown  on  with  a  device  resem- 
bling a  hand-torch.  The  torch  contains  a 
small  electric  furnace  which  reduces  the 
plating  metal  to  a  liquid,  and  through  the 
connection  with  a  tank  of  comprest-air  the 
molten  metal  is  sprayed  on  to  the  surface. 

"By  this  method  gun-metal,  brass,  and, 
copper  were  put  on  iron  or  steel  for  such 
parts  of  machines  as  required  it,  the  coated 
metal  parts  being  used  instead  of  solid  gun- 
metal,  brass,  and  copper.  This  saved  large 
quantities  of  these  three  products  when 
they  were  exceedingly  scarce  in  Germany. 

"This  particular  comprest-air  and  elec- 
tric-furnace plating  scheme  is  portable  and 
declared  to  be  most  convenient  in  usage. 
It  is  expected  by  the  Germans  to  have  a 
permanent  and  wide  use  in  the  coating  of 
ships'  bottoms,  tanks,  and  other  large 
structures  where  the  plates  can  not  be 
plated  before  erection.  In  fact,  Mr. 
Crowther  reports,  it  constitutes  a  new 
variety  of  metal-painting  arrangement. 

"In  'Comprest  Air  for  the  Metal- 
Worker,'  by  Charles  Austin  Hirschberg, 
New  York,  1917,  the  author  describes  the 
recently  perfected  process  by  the  German, 
Schoop,  for  applying  metal  coatings  by 
spraying,  indicated  as  occupying  a  'unique 
position  in  the  production  of  non-corrosive 
surfaces.'  This  process  is  said  to  be  about 
eight  years  old.  It  is  capable  of  depositing 
lead,  tin,  zinc,  aluminum,  copper,  nickel, 
and  their  alloys  on  any  coherent  object, 
whether  metallic  or  not.  The  thickness  of 
the  coating  is  under  instant  control  and  the 
application  can  be  limited  to  any  portion 
of  the  object. 

"Tlie  difference  between  the  original 
Schoop  method  and  thai  described  by  Mr. 
Crow  tlier  is  that  the  former  involved  the 
use  of  a  'pistol,'  air  at  forty  pounds'  pres- 


sure, a  tank  of  hydrogen,  and  another  tank 
containing  some  reducing  gas,  usually  oxy- 
gen acetylene,  or  blau-gas.  the  metal  to  be 
applied  being  liquefied  in  flame,  whereas, 
in  the  latter,  a  small  electric  furnace  is  util- 
ized to  make  the  metal  molten  before  it  is 
projected  by  the  air-pressure. 

"The  Schoop  process  has  been  used  in 
the  United  States  to  some  extent,  but  is 
still  susceptible  of  considerable  develop- 
ment. Here  its  use  is  said  to  have  been 
wholly  for  its  convenience  in  ordinary  prac- 
tise and  not  as  an  economical  expedient 
such  as  prompted  its  employment  in  Ger- 
many during  the  war. 

"We  have  seen  its  work  as  applied  to  the 
coating  of  clay  models  with  bronze.  Here 
is  a  chance  for  tht;  Italian  venders  of  plaster- 
of-Paris  'statuary '  to  give  greater  verisimil- 
itude to  their  deadly  work  in  copying 
bronze  groups.  Let  us  have,  too,  a  re- 
stored Venus  de  Milo  done  in  bronze  veneer 
with  both  arms  and  do  away  once  and  for 
all  with  the  icy  purity  of  the  marble  rep- 
licas that  won't  sell  because  the  arms  are 
broken!  On  the  heels  of  the  Fiume  dip- 
lomatic fiasco  will  there  come  a  German- 
Italian  entente  cordiale  through  the  metal 
-spraying  pistol?" 

Another  discovery  by  the  Germans  dur- 
ing the  war,  as  reported  in  the  article  from 
which  we  have  been  quoting,  was  the  mak- 
ing of  a  metal  as  light  and  almost  as  strong 
as  aluminum  by  treating  "electron"  (dis- 
covered just  before  the  war)  with  chlorate 
of  magnesium.  This  new  metal  was  used 
in  airplanes  and  Zeppelins  after  aluminum 
gave  out.  At  present  it  is  expensive.  The 
new  plating  process  and  the  invention  of 
this  alloy  are  indications  of  how  chemistry 
and  industry  have  cooperated  in  Germany 
during  the  war  and  betoken  postwar  possi- 
bilities.    To  quote  further: 

"Officers  of  the  large  works  at  Ludwigs- 
hafen,  Leverkusen,  and  Hochst,  so  Mr. 
Crowther  reports,  were  not  so  confident  of 
the  future  of  their  industry  as  are  most 
commercial  Germans.  The  first-mentioned 
two  works  are  in  the  territory  occupied  by 
the  French  and  English  respectively,  and 
that  may  have  affected  the  view-point  of 
the  Germans,  but  the  general  idea  of  the 
works  managers  seemed  to  be  that  the 
progress  of  English  and  American  dye  man- 
ufacture, with  the  probability  of  high  pro- 
tective tariffs,  would  deprive  Germany  of 
one  of  her  most  valuable  lines  of  export 
trade.  It  was  regarded  as  likely  that  it 
might  be  found  necessary  to  run  their 
plants  largely  in  the  direction  of  finding 
substances  which  would  reduce  German 
imports.  The  German  dye  industry  can 
not  exist  without  England  and  the  United 
States,  for  at  best  the  German  textile-mills 
can  consume  only  a  fraction  of  the  prewar 
output. 

"Many  of  the  German  industrial  plants 
are  in  readiness  to  start  up  again  on  twemy- 
four  hours'  notice,  and  with  their  fonm  r 
staffs  are  waiting  for  work,  which  is  depend- 
ent on  the  arrival  of  raw  materials.  The 
owners  know  they  will  have  to  pay  high 
wages,  but  are  declared  not  to  be  afraid  of 
this,  as  they  think  wages  in  America  and 
in  England  have  gone  higher  than  the  Ger- 
man scale,  and  that  the  old  ratios  will 
continue.  They  believe  all  prices  every- 
where will  simply  be  marked  up.  In  this 
Hie  isolated  Germans  are  held  to  have  been 
entirely  correct  except  as  to  the  tense  they 
employed.  Prices  have  reached  their  apo- 
gee and  are  now  on  the  descendant  in  most 
countries." 


M 
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Would  You  Ask 
Any  Better 
Guarantee  ? 

The  little  triangle,  with  its 
"T  D  A"  on  the  housing  of  a 
rear  axle,  is  a  warrant  of  quality 
that  must   live   up  to  reputation. 

The  reputation  of  eighteen  years  of 
axle  building,  the  reputation  gained 
through  many  a  gear,  over  many  a  hard, 
rough  road;  under  many  a  heavy  load. 

The  reputation  of  engineering  skill,  of 
manufacturing  ideals,  of  a  consistent  high 
average  of  performance,  of  one  of  the 
widest  known  names  in  the  automotive 
industry — 


"*k,   'v.<-. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


Better  Service — 
Modern  Methods 

of  food  handling  and  food 
preparation — are  features 
of  your  favorite  restaurant, 
hotel  and  club. 

Even  the  butter  is  now 
served  by  a  machine  that 
enables  your  waiter  to  lay 
before  you  a  patty  which, 
from  creamery  to  table, 
human  hands  have  never 
touched. 

Thousands  of 
Famco  Butter  Serv- 
ing Machines  are 
h  u  ilding  business 
and  making  money 
for  hotels,  restau- 
rants, hospitals, 
clubs.  Is  your  butter 
served  always  in  the 
modern  way? 


MECHANICAL  FOOD   APPLIANCES 
CORPORATION 


183  N.  Water  Street 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


PEACE   PRELIMINARIES 

August  6. — President  Wilson  issues  a 
formal  statement  expressing  approval 
of  Japan's  note  on  the  Shantung  policy, 
and  states  that  it  "ought  to  serve  to 
remove  many  of  the  misunderstandings 
which  have  begun  to  accumulate  about 
the  question." 

The  full  text  of  the  statement  given  out 
in  Tokyo  by  the  Japanese  Foreign 
Minister  on  the  Shantung  controversy 
is  received  in  this  country.  The 
Japanese  note,  among  other  things, 
contains  a  statement  to  the  effect  that 
tin*  policy  of  Japan  is  to  hand  back  the 
Shantung  Peninsula  in  full  sovereignty 
to  China,  retaining  only  the  economic 
privileges  granted  to  Germany. 

August  S. — Austria  presents  a  note  to  the 
Allied  Peace  Mission,  according  to 
Copenhagen,  asserting  that  she  can  not 
carry  out  the  peace  terms,  and  demand- 
ing the  appointment  of  a  commission 
to  look  into  Vienna's  ability  to  raise  her 
indemnities. 

A  Paris  report  says  that  the  Peace  Con- 
ference reaches  a  solution  of  the  Thra- 
cian  problem  by  dividing  Thrace  into  a 
number  of  parts,  some  going  to  Greece 
and  others  being  designated  to  form  the 
future  free  state  of  Constantinople,  and 
a  new  free  state  under  thi  League  of 
Nations. 

The  Belgian  Chamber  of  Deputies  unan- 
imously ratifies  the  Peace  Treaty,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Brussels. 

August  11. — The  Chinese  Parliament 
passes  a  resolution  authorizing  the 
President  to  issue  a  mandate  declaring 
that  a  state  of  war  does  not  exist  be- 
tween China  and  Germany. 

August  12. — Senator  Lodge,  of  Massachu- 
setts, delivers  a  speech  in  the  Senate 
in  favor  of  the  four  Root  reservations, 
following  which  it  is  asserted  by  Re- 
publican leaders  that  the  Peace  Treaty 
will  be  sent  back  to  Versailles  because 
of  a  direct  amendment  striking  out  the 
Shantung  section  and  with  at  least  four  . 
reservations  calling  for  the  approval  of 
the  chief  Allied  Powers. 


CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  6. — According  to  advices  from 
Paris,  messages  reaching  the  Peace 
Conference  advise  that  body  that 
Roumania  has  served  an  ultimatum 
upon  the  Hungarian  Government  mak- 
ing demands  far  in  excess  of  the  armis- 
tice terms.  It  is  further  said  that  if 
the  Hungarians  refuse  to  accept  tin 
terms,  the  Roumanians  will  take  pos- 
session of  all  material  and  animals  re- 
quired to  repair  the  damage  inflicted 
by  the  enemy  upon  Roumania. 

A  Vienna  dispatch  to  Berlin  states  that 
the  counter-revolutionary  Hungarian 
Government  has  offered  tin*  Hungarian 
throne  to  King  Ferdinand,  of  Roumania. 

August  7. — A  dispatch  from  Vienna  to 
London  says  that  the  United  States 
lias  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Roumania 
demanding  the  withdrawal  of  the  severe 
armistice  terms  presented  to  Hungary 
on  pain  of  a  cessation  of  the  shipment 
of  food  to  Roumania. 

The  Peace  Conference  is  advised  that   the 

Hungarian    Government,    headed    by 

Jules  I'eidll.  lias  been  overthrown  and 
that  Arehduke  Joseph  has  established  a 
Ministry  at  Budapest. 

August  <).-  Riots  take  place  ai  Chemnitz, 
according  to  a  Berlin  dispatch,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  food,  in  which  fifty 
persons  are  killed  and  many  injured. 
The  troops  were  overpowered  and  dis- 


armed by  the  mob  and  tin;  soldiers' 
horses  were  slaughtered  and  the  flesh 
distributed  to  the  crowd. 

A  state  of  siege  has  been  proclaimed  in 
Budapest,  according  to  advices  re- 
ceived at  Vienna. 

Former  Emperor  Charles  of  Austria- 
Hungary  is  asked  to  ascend  the  Hun- 
garian throne  upon  the  fall  of  the 
Peidll  Ministry,  but  declines  on  the 
ground  that  he  can  not  be  content  with 
simply  a  king's  crown. 

August  11. — A  report  from  Basel  says 
that  the  Hungarian  communist  mea- 
sures abolishing  private  property  have 
been  abrogated  by  the  new  Hungarian 
Government.  All  owners  are  enjoined 
by  the  Government  to  resume  the 
direction  of  their  property  and  to  con- 
tinue agricultural  activities. 

August  12. — A  elispatch  from  Prague  says 
that  large  orderly  demonstrations  occur 
there,  led  by  the  Social  Democrats  in 
protest  against  the  change  by  which 
Arehduke  Joseph  became  the  head  of  the 
Hungarian  Government.  The  Social 
Democrats  seem  inclined  to  support  an 
invasion  of  Hungary. 

A  secret  circular  of  the  Spartacide  League 
of  Germany  has  been  published  in 
Copenhagen,  according  to  advices  from 
that  city,  showing  that  the  League  is 
seeking  an  opportunity  for  the  inau- 
guration of  a  revolution  to  overthrow 
the  German  Government. 

RUSSIA 

August  9. — The  Bolsheviki  are  suffering 
a  shortage  of  ammunition  and  have 
been  obliged  to  cease  operations  against 
the  troops  of  Admiral  Kole-hak,  says  a 
Lonelon  dispatch. 

Messages  to  Stockholm  state  that  famine 
in  Petrograd  has  attained  terrifying 
proportions  and  disease  is  sweeping  the, 
city. 

August  11. — Dispatchers  received  at  Wash- 
ington state  that  owing  to  the  failure 
of  the  Allied  Governments  to  senel  ade- 
quate supplies  to  Admiral  Kolchak, 
his  Siberian  Government  is  reported 
to  be  on  the  point  of  collapse. 

Strikes  are  reported  to  be  raging  every- 
where in  Bolshevik-controlleel  territory 
in  Russia,  according  to  a  report  from 
Copenhagen,  and  Russian  reports  to 
Helsingfors  state  that  Premier  Lenine's 
early  retirement   is  rumored. 

Advices  from  Lonelon  state  that  General 
Denikine's  forces  have  effecteel  a  junc- 
tion with  the  Kolchak  Army  and  there 
is  now  a  united  anti-Bolshevik  front 
along  the  whole  of  East  and  South 
Russia,  from  the  northern  Urals  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Black  Sea. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  said  to  have  recap- 
tured Riga,  according  to  a  report  from 
Copenhagen. 

Seventy-five  thousand  rifles  and  two  and 
a  half  million  rounds  of  ammunition 
are  being  sent  by  tins  United  States 
Government  to  aid  the  anti-Bolshevik 
Army  under  Admiral  Kolchak,  say^  a 
report  from  San  Francisco. 

It  is  reported  to  the  State  Department 
from  Danish  sources  that  tin1  Bolshe- 
viki, early  in  June,  invaded  all  legations 
and  consulates  in  Petrograd  and  Moscow 
and  instituted  wholesale  arrests  of  for- 
eigners, regardless  of  nationality. 

FOREIGN 

August  G. — A  dispatch  from  Liverpool 
says  that  tramway  service  is  completely 
suspended  in  that  city,  and  there  was 
\  irtually  no  bread  to  be  had  as  a  result 
of  the  strike  movement. 
A  London  dispatch  says  that  drastic 
action     against     food  -  profiteering     is 
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Says  the  Petry  Express  Ch% 
Storage  Co.  of  Trenton,  N.  J. 

"We  have  been  using  jour 
SERVICE  Trucks  in  the  hard- 
est kind  of  Work  for  several 
years  and  find  them  equal  to 
any  task-" 

Untiring,  day- in- and- day-out 
service — the  ultimate  test  that 
every  truck  must  meet — the 
user's  test — is  the  record  of  per- 
formance that  owners  invari- 
ably speak  of  in  their  recom- 
mendations of  SERVICE 
Trucks/ 

SERVICE  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO. 

WABASH,  INDIANA,  U.S.A. 
Distributors  in  all  Principal  cities 
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Americas  most  famous 
box  of  candy 


$1.25    the   pound    at   our  agents   nearly    everywhere- 
usually  the  better  druggists. 
STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 


planned   by   the  British   Government. 

It  is  proposed  to  grant  full  powers  to 
local  tribunals  to  imi>ose  nuns  and  other 
penalties  in  cases  of  profiteering. 

A  Bolshevik  outbreak  takes  place  in 
Trieste,  according  to  advices  from  that 
city.  The  disturbers  were  dispersed 
by  the  police  and  nearly  700  arrests 
made. 

The  American  dollar  in  Paris  is  now  worth 
7  francs  and  57  centimes,  according  to 
a  dispatch  from  that  city,  and  its  up- 
ward trend  is  causing  great  financial 
uneasiness  in  France. 

August  7. — The  English  Government's  bill 
providing  prosecution  and  penalties 
for  persons  found  guilty  of  profiteering 
passed  the  first  reading  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  according  to  a  dispatch 
from  London. 

August  8. — Peace  is  concluded  between 
Great  Britain  and  Afghanistan,  says 
a  London  dispatch. 

A  full  investigation  of  Mexican-Amer- 
ican affairs,  to  determine  what  course 
can  be  taken  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of 
outbreaks  in  Mexico  against  American 
citizens,  is  ordered  by  the  United  States 
Senate. 

August  9. — Ruggiero  Leoncavallo,  one  of 
the  foremost  composers  in  the  world, 
dies  at  his  home  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Prof.  Ernst  H.  Haeckel,  professor  of 
zoology  in  the  University  of  Jena,  and 
famous  throughout  the  world  for  his 
research,  work  supporting  the  theory 
of  evolution,  dies  at  his  home  in  Jena. 

August  10. — According  to  Tokyo  advices, 
the  Japanese  Minister  to  China  has 
already  opened  negotiations  with  that 
country  in  regard  to  Shantung. 

August  12. — The  Prince  of  Wales  reaches 
St.  Johns,  Newfoundland,  and  is  ac- 
corded an  enthusiastic  reception  upon 
his  arrival. 


DOMESTIC 

August  6. — The  entire  transportation  sys- 
tem of  the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit 
Company  is  shut  down  by  a  strike  of 
the  system's  trainmen,  who  demand  rec- 
ognition of  their  union,  higher  wages, 
and  shorter  hours. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  announces  that 
suit  is  to  be  filed  against  the  "  Big  Five  " 
packers  under  the  antitrust  laws  as  a 
first  step  in  the  Government's  fight 
against  the  high  cost  of  living.  United 
States  attorneys  were  ordered  to  drop 
all  other  business  and  begin  a  nation- 
wide campaign  to  bring  an  end  to  prof- 
iteering and  hoarding  of  foodstuffs. 

The  fourteen  principal  railroad  unions, 
representing  approximately  2,000.000 
men,  express  their  disapproval  of 
President  Wilson's  proposal  that  a 
commission  be  created  to  consider  in- 
creased pay.  They  present  plans  for 
meeting  the  present  crisis  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General, involving  a  nation-wide 
strike  unless  their  demand  is  met  that 
the  wage  -  question  be  immediately 
settled. 

August  8. — President  Wilson  addresses  a 
joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  high 
cost  of  living.  The  President  states 
that  present  prices  are  not  justified  by 
shortage,  that  the  methods  by  Which 
prices  are  produced  are  illegal,  and  that 
laborers  who  strike  for  higher  pay  check 
production.  lie  recommends  thai  the 
Lever  war-time  food-control  bill  should 
be  extended  to  cover  all  necessaries  of 
life  and  should  be  made  permanent ; 
that  penalties  should  be  fixt  for  prof- 
iteering;  that  a  time  limit  should  be 
placed  on  cold  storage;  that  goods  in 
interstate  commerce  should  be  marked 
with    the    price  paid  to    the   producer, 
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and  that  corporations  engaged  in  inter- 
state commerce  should  be  licensed, 
competitive  selling  secured,  and  un- 
reasonable profits  prevented. 

August  9. — The  strike  of  tint  trainmen  of 
the  Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Company 
ends  with  the  conditional  recognition 
of  the  strikers'  union  and  the  sub- 
mission of  wage-questions  and  other 
demands  to  an  arbitration  board. 

August  10. — Pending    the    enactment    of 

special  laws  by  Congress  to  deal  with 
profiteers,  the  Department  of  Justice 
has  sent  telegrams  to  all  who  acted  as 
State  food-administrators  during  the 
war.  asking  that  fair-price  committees 
be  reconstituted  in  all  communities: 
that  they  publish  fair  price-lists  for  all 
necessities  of  life,  and  that  all  evidence 
of  violation  of  law  be  turned  over  to 
United  States  attorneys  who  will  in- 
stitute  prosecutions. 

August  11. — Andrew  Carnegie  dies  at  his 
home  in  the  Berkshire  Hills  at  the  age 
of  eighty-three.. 

Congress  opens  its  campaign  to  reduce 
prevailing  prices.  Senator  Cummins, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  appoints  a  special 
committee  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Wilson  for  legislation 
to  deal  with  the  present  situation.  The 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  be- 
gins hearings  on  legislation  to  limit  the 
length  of  time  that  food  commodities 
may  be  held  in  cold  storage.  Senator 
Keilogg,  of  Minnesota,  introduces  a 
bill  to  license  all  corporations  with  a 
capital  of  more  than  $10,000,000. 

August  12. — Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Glass,  in  a  Utter  to  Speaker  Gillttt  of 
the  House,  asks  the  permission  of 
Congress  to  employ  the  United  States 
SecretJService  in  hunting  down  profiteers 
and  hoarders  of  foodstuffs,  and  also 
asks  for  an  appropriation  of  $.30,000 
in  addition  to  the  half-million  dollars 
appropriation  already  asked  for  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  carry  on 
the  fight  on  high  prices. 

Railway  officials  in  Chicago  report  steady 
improvement  in  the  situation  resulting 
from  the  strike  of  railway  shopmen, 
th6  strikers  having  returned  to  work  in 
practically  every  section  affected,  with 
the  exception  of  Chicago,  Boston,  and 
Atlanta. 


Army  Puzzle. — Capt.  Al  Waddell  relates 
a  weird  experience  he  encountered  "over 
there."  It  was  during  mess  and  the  orderly 
officer,  glaring  down  the  long  table,  de- 
manded if  there  were  any  complaints  about 
the  food. 

Private  Jones  rose  slowly  and  extended 
his  cup: 

"  Taste  this,  sir,"  he  said. 

The  officer  took  a  sip,  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment and  said  scathingly: 

"  Very  excellent  soup,  I  call  it." 

"Yes,  sir,"  agreed  Jones,  "but  the  cor- 
poral says  it's  tea,  and  the  cook  served  it 
as  coffee,  and  just  now  I  found  a  tooth- 
brush in  it,  sir." — Los  Angeles  Times. 


More  Golf  Trouble. — Seven  vicious 
swipes  the  green  golfer  made  at  the  ball, 
but  it  still  remained  perched  upon  the  tee. 
He  was  about  to  make  another  attempt 
when  the  caddie  held  up  his  hand. 
'  There's  a  man  going  across  in  front  of 
you,  sir." 

"  What  if  he  is?"  snapt  the  novice. 

'  You  must  cry  '  Fore  ! '  if  there's  any- 
bodv  in  the  way  when  you're  going  to  hit 
the  ball." 

"How  in  thunder  do  I  know  when  I'm 
going  to  hit  the  ball?"  cried  the  golfer 
angrily. — Boston  Transcript. 
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Investment  Service 

WE  ARE  MEMBERS  of  leading  Stock  Exchanges,  and 
through  our  extensive  wire  system  are  in  close  touch 
with  other  important  financial  centers.  We  arc  thus 
enabled  to  serve  a  large'  clientele  and  to  execute 
promptly   orders   in  all  listed    and    unlisted   securities. 

Our  Bond,  Note  and  Stock  Departments  are  prepared 
to  give  expert  advice  on  financial  problems.  Our 
Statistical  Department  furnishes  detailed  information  as 
to  the  status  of  any  securities.  This  service  is  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  investors,  without  charge  or  obligation. 

We  offer  a  comprehensive  and  diversified  list  of  securi- 
ties which  we  have  purchased  for  our  own  account  after 
the  most  exacting  investigation.  Circulars  descriptive 
of  these  issues  will  be  gladly  furnished  upon  request. 

HORNBLOWER  ftf  WEEKS 


Investment  Securities 

Founded  in  1888 
Members  of  the  New  York.  Boston  and  Chicago  Stock  Exchanges 


BOSTON 

PORTLAND 

PROVIDENCE 


NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO 

DETROIT 


Safeguard  Your  Business 


CONTINUED  prosperity  depends  upon  two  things — the  production 
of  more  goods  and  ability  to  market  this  increased   production  at  a 
profit.      Labor  and  capital  must  both  be  profitably  employed. 

Advertising  is  being  used,  and  will  continue  to  be  used  in  even  greater 
measure,  toward  the  solution  of  those  two  problems.  That  is  why  business 
men  are  interested  in  the  great 

Advertising  Convention 

New  Orleans,  September  21-25,  1919 

At  this  meeting  internationally  known  representatives  of  the  employer  and  the  wage 
earner  will  discuss  plans  for  uniting  capital  and  labor  for  greater  production. 

Advertising  men  understand  the  other  fellow's  viewpoint.  When  the  right 
plan  is  suggested,  they  will  do  their  part  in  getting  the  message  to  the  employer, 
the  worker,  the  consumer,  in  a  language  each  understands. 

In  like  manner,  this  great  meeting  will  be  directly  helpful  in  pointing  ways 
toward  new  and  larger  markets. 

All  business  men  "and  women  are  invited  to  attend  and  participate.  For  further 
information,  hotel  reservations,  etc.,  write  at  once  to 

Associated  Advertising  Clubs 

of  the  World 

110  West  40th  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


1 


HIGH   PRICES   IN   RELATION  TO   AN 

INCREASED  VOLUME  OF 

CURRENCY 

THE  present  high  level  of  prices,  ac- 
cording to  Prof.  Irving  Fisher,  of 
Vale,  generally  considered  one  of  the 
world's  greatest  authorities  on  the  re- 
lation of  commodity-prices  to  money  and 
credit,  is  due  chiefly  to  "a  tremendous 
increase  in  the  volume  of  money  and 
credit."  His  views  on  this  subject,  ex- 
prest  before  the  war,  have  been  amply 
borne  out,  declares  the  editor  of  The 
Magazine  of  Wall  Street,  by  the  sensational 
price  changes  resulting  from  the  Avar. 
His  latest  review  of  th<)  situation,  from 
which  we  quote,  appears  in  the  above- 
mentioned  magazine  dated  August  2. 
According  to  Professor  Fisher: 

"The  almost  universal  rise  of  prices 
can  not  be  ascribed  to  scarcity.  Prices 
have  risen  of  many  goods  not  affected  by 
the  war  or  in  countries  remote  from  the 
war. 

"In  the  United  States,  while  certain 
things  have  become  scarce,  including  cer- 
tain foods,  the  general  mass  of  goods 
has  been  actually  increased  as  a  conse- 
quence of  war. 

"  The  raw  materials  used  in  the  United 
States  in  1918  were  16  per  cent,  more  than 
in  1913  and  2  per  cent,  more  than,  in 
1917.  The  physical  volume  of  trade  is 
estimated  variously  to  be  in  1918  from 
22  per  cent,  to  41  per  cent,  above  that 
in  1913  and  8  per  cent,  above  that  in 
1917. 

'"The  truth  is  that  the  chief  causes  of 
the  rise  of  prices  in  war-times  are  mone- 
tary causes.  It  is  almost  invariably  true 
that  the  great  price-movements  of  history 
are  chiefly  monetary.  This  is  shown,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  fact  that  countries 
of  like  monetary  standards  have  like 
price-movements.  Thus— to  consider  gold 
standard  countries — there  has  usually 
been  a  remarkable  family  resemblance 
between  the  curves  representing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  index  -  numbers  of  the 
United  States,  England,  Canada,  France, 
Belgium.  Holland,  Scandinavia,  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Italy.  Again,  the  price- 
movements  in  silver  countries  show  a 
strong  likeness,  as  in  India  and  China 
between  1873  and  1893.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  a  great  contrast  between 
gold  and  silver  countries  or  between  any 
countries  which  have  different  monetary 
standards. 

"In  the  present  war  the  data  are  still 
too  meager  to  enable  us  to  express  all 
the  relations  in  exact  figures,  but  we  m:i\ 
arrange  the  different  countries  in  the  ap- 
proximate order  in  which  (heir  prices 
have  risen.  The  order  of  the  nations 
corresponds,  in  general,  with  the  order 
in  which  the  currency  in  those  nations 
has  been  inflated  by  paper  as  well  as  with 
the  order  in  which  their  monetary  units 
have  depreciated  in  the  foreign-exchange 
markets. 

"This  order — of  ascending  prices  and 
of  inflated  currency  is  as  follows,  be- 
ginning with  the  least  rise  and  inflation: 
India,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  United 
States,  Canada,  Japan,  Sweden.  Switzer- 
land, Denmark,  Itah.  Holland,  England, 
Norway,  France,  Germany,  Austria,  and 
Russia. 

"The   tips  and 
spend    with     tint 
money  -  supply. 
tliis  lias  been  so. 

"The  present  war  furnishes  important 
examples  of  this.  In  tin*  United  Staler 
the  curve  for  the  quantity  of  money   in 

circulation    and    the    curve    for    the  index- 


downs    of    prices  corre- 

ups  and    downs    of    the 
Throughout    all    history 


number  of  prices  run  continuously  paral- 
lel, the  price  curve  following  the  money 
curve  after  a  lag  of  one  to  three  months. 
It  was  in  August,  1915,  that  the  quantity 
of  money  in  the  United  States  began  its 
rapid  increase.  One  month  later  prices 
began  to  shoot  upward,  keeping  almost 
exac.t  pace  with  the  quantity  of  money. 
In  February,  1910.  money  suddenly  stopt 
increasing,  and  two  or  three  months  later 
prices  stopt  likewise.  Similar  striking 
correspondences  have  continued  to  occur 
with  an  average  lag  between  the  money 
cause  and  the  price,  effect  of  about  one 
and  three-quarters  months. 

"On  the  whole,  tho  money  in  circulation 
in  the  United  States  rose  from  three  and 
one-third  billions  in  1913  to  five  and  a 
half  billions  in  1918,  and  bank-deposits 
from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  billions,  both 
approximately  corresponding  to  the  rise 
in  prices. 

"Taking  a  world-wide  view,  the  money 
in  circulation  in  the  world  outside  of 
Russia  has  increased  during  tin-  war  from 
fifteen  billions  to  forty-five  billions  and 
the  bank  -  deposits  in  fifteen  principal 
countries  from  twenty-seven  billions  to 
seventy-five  billions.  That  is,  both  money 
and  deposits  have  trebled;  and  prices,  on 
the  average,  have  perhaps  trebled  also. 

The  Bolsheviki  are  a  law  unto  them- 
selves. They  have  issued  eighty  billion 
dollars  of  paper  money,  or  more  than  in 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  put  together. 
Consequently  prices  in  Russia  have  doubt- 
less reached  the  sky,  tho  no  exact  measure 
of  them,  since  the  Bolsheviki  regime,  is  at 
hand. 

"The  increase  of  over  thirty  billions  in 
the  money  of  the  world  (outside  of  Rus- 
sia) is,  as  O.  P.  Austin  says,  'more,  in  its 
face  value,  than  all  the  gold  and  all  the 
silver  turned  out  by  all  the  mines  of  all 
the  world  in  the  427  years  since  the  dis- 
covery of  America.' 

"The  conclusion  toward  which  the  fore- 
going and  other  arguments  lead  is  that 
in  this  war  as  in  general  in  the  past,  the 
great  outstanding  disturber  of  the  price- 
level  has  always  been  money. 

"Money  is  so  much  an  accepted  con- 
venience in  practise  that  it  lias  become  a 
great  stumbling-block  in  theory.  Since 
we  talk  always  in  terms  of  money  and 
live  in  a  money  atmosphere,  as  it  were. 
we  become  as  unconscious  of  it  as  we  do 
of  the  air  we  breathe. 

"It  is  curious  that  every  time  inflation 
of  any  kind  has  visited  a  country  the 
public  has  had  to  be  reeducated.  The 
evils  of  Colonial  and  Continental  paper 
money  were  forgotten  by  the  generation 
of  the  Civil  War,  and  the  evils  of  the  green- 
backs of  that  war  were  forgotten  by  the 
people  in  the  last  war. 

"As  Professor  Cassel,  of  Sweden,  well 
says,  'Inflation  has  always,  in  periods  of 
inflation,  been  denied  by  the  majority  of 
practical  men.  In  the  present  period  <>.' 
the  most  general  inflation  [monetary  his- 
tory has  seen,  all  nations  are  unwilling  to 
acknowledge  the  depreciation  of  their  own 
money,  tho  the  depreciation  of  foreign 
monetary  standards  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood and  even  strongly  emphasized.' 

"As  1  have  often  stated,  in  my  opinion. 
prices  are  not  going  to  fall  much.  We 
are  on  a   permanently  higher    price-level, 

and    the    sooner    the    business    men    of    the 

country  take  this  view  and  adjust  them- 
selves to  it,  the  sooner  will  they  save  them- 
selves and  the  nation  from  the  misfortune 
which  will  come  if  we  persist  in  our  pres- 
ent false  hope  based  on  a  false  analogs 
with  our  civil-War  experience." 

As  for  the  prospects  that  the  conditions 
responsible  for  high  prices  may  be  cor- 
rected, or  correct  themselves.  Professor 
Fisher  is  not  optimistic.     Taking  up  the 


factors  upon  which  any  future  price- 
movements    must    depend,    he   writes: 

"  1.  Gold  will  not  return  to  circulation. 
No  great  effect  in  the  direction  of  falling 
prices  can  be  expected  from  any  return  of 
gold  into  daily  circulation.  Such  a  re- 
version would  be  contrary  to  monetary 
experience  everywhere.  When  people  have 
learned  to  leave  their  gold  and  silver  in 
the  banks  and  use  paper  money  and 
checks  instead  they  will  find  the  addi- 
tional convenience  so  great  that  they 
will  never  fully  return  to  the  old  practise. 

"  2.  No  great  outflow  of  gold  through 
international  trade.  It  should  be  noted 
that  many  of  the  former  reasons  for  a 
flow  of  gold  from  America  abroad  have 
disappeared.  We  used  to  owe  Europe  a 
huge  balance  of  interest  payments  upon 
the  American  securities  she  held.  The 
situation  is  reversed  to-day.  Moreover, 
Europe  must  pay  us  money  for  the  ma- 
terials we  shall  send  her  for  reconstruc- 
tion, or  at  least  pay  us  interest  on  credit 
we  shall  extend  her.  Thus  our  exports 
will  probably  exceed  our  imports  during 
the  reconstruction  period.  We  used  to 
pay  ocean-freight  money  to  foreign  car- 
riers; to-day  the  American  merchant 
marine  will  keep  in  American  hands  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  of  ocean  -  freight 
money.  The  huge  volume  of  American 
tourist  travel  abroad,  for  whose  expense 
we  had  to  settle,  has  stopt  and  can  not 
resume  for  a  year  at  least.  For  all  these 
reasons  the  lines  are  laid  for  a  movement 
of  gold  from  Europe  here  rather  than  for 
a  movement  of  gold  from  America  to  Eu- 
rope. 

"'Yes,  but,'  people  say,  'wait  until 
trade  is  resumed  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe,  then  surely  "  low- 
priced  European  goods"  will  flow  over 
here  in  such  enormous  volume  that  they 
will  liquidate  all  annual  obligations  to  us 
in  goods.'  It  is  true  that,  ultimately, 
Europe  must  pay  her  obligations  to  us  in 
goods,  but  it  will  take  many  years.  Mean- 
while she  needs  our  tools,  machinery,  and 
raw  materials  for  immediate  reconstruc- 
tion. 

"At  the  present  time  European  goods 
are  not  'low-priced'  (however  little  the 
money  wages  of  European  labor  will 
buy).  Prices  in  Europe  since  the  war  be- 
gan have  risen  more  than  they  have  in 
the  United  States. 

"3.  Reduction  of  outstanding  credit. 
The  chief  dependence  of  those  who  pre- 
dict lower  prices  is  on  a  reduction  of  the 
superstructure  of  credit  resting  upon  our 
gold  rather  than  on  any  reduction  in  the 
volume  of  this  gold  itself.  They  look  for 
a  contraction  of  paper  money  and  of  bank 
credit,  a  reduction  in  the  volume  of  de- 
posits subject  to  check,  which  circulate 
throughout  the  country. 

"But  the  main  cause  for  the  present  ex- 
tension of  bank- credit  is  the  Liberty 
Loan.  Subscribers  for  the  loans  have  not 
paid  their  bonds  in  full.  Many  of  them 
deposit  the  bonds  with  the  banks  as  se- 
curity for  loans  to  be  repaid  later. 

"The  continuance  of  vast   loan  issue-. 

connected  with  war  and  reconstruction 
throughout  the  world  is  a  factor  which 
will  maintain  the  high  price-level,  tem- 
porarily at  least. 

"It  is  also  worth  keeping  in  mind  that 
Liberty  bonds  and  other  Government  se- 
curities held  here  do  not  wholly  cease  be- 
ing a  source  of  credit  expansion  when 
the  individual  subscriber's  have  completed 
their  payments  on  the  bonds  and  really 
own  tin  in.  These  new  bonds  are  un- 
rivaled security  for  further  borrowings 
from  banks  for  commercial  purposes,  and 
they  will  continue  to  be  so  until  the  Gov- 
ernment which  issues  them  redeems  them. 

"'Phe  availability  of  the  vast  issues  of 
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Write  today  for  the  Art  Brochure,  'Bronze — 
The  Imperishable  Memorial, "  illustrating  a 
'wide  variety  of  Memorials  from  $  1 00  up. 
Send  number  of  names  desired  on  memorial  and 
definite  price  ivill  be  quoted  at  once. 


WHAT  SORT  OF  MEMORIAL  TO  ERECT  ? 

OUR  school,  church,  lodge  or  business  office  should  have  a  memorial  to  preserve  the 
names  of  its  soldier  members.  The  choice  of  such  a  memorial  should  be  a  matter  for 
careful  consideration  and  expert  artistic  knowledge.  May  we  offer  you  the  benefit 
of  our  26  years  experience  in  bronze  art?  If  you  will  write  us  we  will  be  glad  to  tell 
you  our  experience  with  especially  designed  bronze  statuary,  bronze  and  granite  memorials  and 
bronze  memorial  tablets  of  many  styles  and  prices. 

A  thousand  years  after  the  Great  War,  the  memorial  illustrated  above  will  still  bear 
record  of  the  boys  who  fought  for  Liberty.  This  is  but  one  of  many  imperishable  memorials  of 
bronze  designed  by  our  own  sculptors  and  executed  by  the  craftsmen  of  our  organization.  It  is 
cast  in  one  piece  of  solid  United  States  Statuary  Bronze  and  will  endure  for  centuries. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  complete  memorial  tablets  within  two  weeks  after  receipt 
of  final  instructions.  This  time  estimate  contemplates  the  highest  grade  of  workmanship  and 
finishing  in  every  detail. 

Write  for  Art  Brochure 

The  Art  Brochure,  "Bronze — The  Imperishable  Memorial,"  will  help  you  to  decide  upon 
the  most  fitting  memorial  for  your  purpose.  We  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy  without  charge. 
Just  send  your  name  and  address. 


Department  F 


FLOUR  CITY  ORNAMENTAL  IRON  COMPANY 

Among  the  Largest   Producers  of  Bronze 
and  Ornamental  Iron  Work  for  Buildings 


Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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25,000  Investors  Have 
Never  Lost  a  Dollar 

THESE  are  the  investors 
who  have  purchased  first 
mortgage  bonds,  safeguarded 
under  the  Straus  Plan.  Every 
bondholder  has  always  been 
paid  in  cash  on  the  day  due, 
principal  as  well  as  interest, 
without  loss  or  delay. 

Write  today  for  our  booklet, 
"Safety  and  6%,"  and  for  our 
current  Investment  Guide,  de- 
scribing a  well  diversified 
variety  of  sound  and  attractive 
first  mortgage  bonds,  to  net 
6%,  in  $1,000  and  $500 
amounts.     Ask  for 

Circular  No.  1-920. 

SMTSTRAITS  &CO. 

Established  1882  Incorporated 

NEW  YORK  CHICAGO 

150  Broadway  Straus  Building 

Detroit      Minneapolis     San  Francisco     Philadelphia 

Boston  Milwaukee        St.  Louis 

37  years  without  loss  to  any  investor 


High  Class  City  Loans 

Secured  by  first  mortgage  on  high  class  City 
property.   Amounts  $500  to  $10,000.     Semi- 
annual Interest.    We  have  loaned  $3,000,000 
without  loss  to  investors.  Write  for  literature. 

Aaielius-Swanson  Co.,  Inc.       Capita/  $500,000.00 
31  State  Nat'l  Bank  Bldg.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 


For  40  years  we  have  lsern  paying  our  ffistotners 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigati  on.  Pleas,-  aslc  for  Loan  List  No. 
77. Certificates  of  $25 End  vip  also  for  saving  investo 


PERKINS  Sr  CO.  Lawrence  Kan« 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,    Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and    Adverbs,  clearly      and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fernalu.  L.H.I).    Cloth,  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGN  ALLS  COM  PAN  Y     ....    New  York 


LANCUACES  a&SN& 

ON    ALL    PHONOGRAPHS 


'Like  learning  a  tune — and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
eat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
iw  it.     Family  and  friends  enjoy  lanLruatfe  study  by  the 

language:  phone  method 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who  know    languages.     Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position     or     increase    your    business.       Used     and 

recommended    by   educators   En   Leading   colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE   METHOD 
902  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SPANISH.  FRtSCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


What  Our 
Service  Means 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
a  Liberty  Bond? — We  can 
serve  you. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  or  sell 
other  bonds  or  stocks  in  the 
open  market? — We  can  serve 
you. 

Do  you  wish  to  buy  some 
of  the  $100  Bonds  which  we 
acquire,  from  time  to  time,  for 
distribution  to  investors? — 
We  can  serve  you. 

In  short,  we  can  serve  you 
with  reference  to  any  invest- 
ment matter,  large  or  small. 

Send  for  Booklet  D-9 
"Odd  Lot  Investment" 

.John  Muir  &  To. 

*-r  SPECIALISTS    IN  V 

Odd  Lots 

61   Broadway,  N.V 


war-bonds  as  bases  for  future  credit  ex- 
pansion, coupled  with  the  fact  that  our 
banking:  system  has  still  many  unused 
reefs,  sure  to  be  taken  out  later,  when 
business  wishes  to  spread  more  sail,  is 
the  chief  reason  why  prices  will  keep  up 
permanently;  that  is,  for  many  years. 

"In  short,  then,  as  stated  in  the  second 
of  the  two  generalizations  concerning  the 
effect  of  war  on  prices,  the  future  course 
of  prices  will  depend  largely  on  the  fiscal 
policy  adopted,  and  that  policy  can  scarcely 
be  one  of  contraction. 

"Looking  into  the  still  more  remote 
future,  there  will  be  in  Europe,  particu- 
larly on  the  Continent,  a  vast  increase 
in  deposit  banking.  The  need  of  the 
Governments  there  for  funds  during 
war-times  hastened  the  introduction  of 
deposit  banking.  Money  went  out  of 
circulation  into  bank  -  vaults,  and  there 
became  the  basis  for  circulating  credits. 
This  means  a  new  habit  which  will  lead 
to  a  great  currency  expansion.  Far-away 
countries,  like  India  and  China,  are  also 
learning  to  use  deposit  banking.  It  is  as 
if  a  new  source  of  gold-supply  had  been 
discovered.  What  has  been  discovered 
is  a  new  way  of  using  the  gold-supply. 

"The  world,  during  the  course  of  the 
war,  has  thus  started,  or  has  hastened,  an 
equivalent  of  the  price  revolution  of  the 
sixteenth  century." 

FOUR  LISTS  OF  STOCKS  TO  MEET 
VARIOUS  NEEDS 

The  Odd  Lot  Review  has  recently  printed 
four  lists  of  well-known  stocks,  four  stocks 
being  named  in  each  list,  as  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  four  classes  of  purchasers.  First 
is  given  a  list  for  one  whose  money  "is  to 
be  invested  for  safety  and  income  rather 
than   for    possible   price   appreciation": 

Z)m-  1918-1919  Past  Ten  Yean 

Price  dend  Yield  High-Low  High-Low 

U.S.  Steel  pfd..    116      7  6.03  116—108  125—102 

Am.  Tobacco  pfd  101       6  5.94  106—92  113---  89 

Atchison  pfd....   101       6  5.94  104—81  124—75 

The  next  is  for  an  investor  whose  ob- 
ject is  "to  secure  the  highest  possible  yield 
consistent  with  a  high  degree  of  safety": 

Past 

Din-  ^  1918-1919  Ten  Ytars 

Price  dend  Yield  High-Low  High-Low 

U.S.  Rubber  1st  pfd.  119      8  6.72  119—95  119—91 

Great  Northern  pfd .  .     95      7  7.37  106—86  157—79 

Amer.  Tel.  &  Tel .  .  .  .   104      8  7.69  109—90  153—90 

Southern  Ry.  pfd....     68      5  7.85  75—57  85—42 

The  third  list  is  intended  to  meet  condi- 
tions "where  the  object  of  the  investment 
is  to  secure  the  greatest  possible  chance  of 
price  appreciation  consistent  with  a  fair 
degree  of  safety": 

Pas! 

Din-  1918-1919  Ten  Years 

Price  dend    Yield  High-Low  High-Low 

Onion  Pacific 134     10    7.46  138—109  204—101 

Am.  Smelting  &  Ref.       88      4    4.54      94—62  123—50 

Amer.  Sugar 139      7    5.25  142—98  142—89 

Willys-Overland 39       1     2.56       40—15         81—15 

The  final  list  is  more  speculative,  being 
for  conditions  "where  the  chance  of  price 
appreciation  is  the  main  consideration  and 
the  buyar  is  willing  to  take  a  certain 
amount  of  risk": 

Past 

Diri-  1918-1919  Ten  Years 

Price  dend  Yield  High-Loir  High-Loir 

Advance  Rumeley .     52      ..  ..  54 —  11  54 —    7 

Int.  Nickel 33       ..  ..  35—24  56—24 

North  American...    58       5  8.62  61—39  87—39 

rj.S.Steel 115       5  4.35  116—86  136—38 

OUR  KEROSENE  EXPORTS  NEARLY 
DOUBLED  IN  A  YEAR 

In  April  of  this  year,  93,181,947  gallons 
of  illuminating-oil  were  exported  from  this 
country,  compared  with  50,347-,Q85  gallons 
m  April,  L918.  Our  exports  of  this  product 
to  the  Orient  were  32,000,000  gallons,  an 
increase  of  20,000,000  gallons,  and  to  the 
neutral  countries  of  Europe,  principally 
Holland  and  Norway,  S.OOO.O(M)  gallons, 
an  increase  of  over  7,000,000  gallons. 
Exports   of    lubricating-oil   increased   from 


16.000,000  gallons  in  April.  1918,  to  :;<•  . 
000.000  gallons  in  April,  1910  A  large 
increase  in  exports  of  this  product  to 
Europe  and  South  America  partly  accounts 
for  the  gain.  Such  are  the  figures  as  77„ 
Wall  Street  Journal  recently  presented 
them.     The  writer  adds: 

"Exports  of  gasoline  show  a  decrease  oi 
7,000,000  gallons  in  the  April  reports 
They  amounted  to  onlv  14,000.000  gallons 
in  April.  1919,  compared  with  21.000.<KX) 
gallons  in  April,  1918.  Fuel-oil  exports 
showed  a  large  decrease  in  April,  1918, 
being  46,000.000  gallons,  compared  with 
98,000,000  gallons  in  April.  1918.  Ship- 
ments of  petroleum  products  to  countries 
of  Europe  that  were  neutral  during  the  war 
have  increased  considerably,  excepting 
gasoline.  No  shipments  of  gasoline  were 
made  to  these  countries  either  in  April. 
1919,  or  April,  1918.  The  following  table 
shows  the  exports  of  petroleum  and  its 
products  from  the  United  States  in  April, 
1919,  and  April,  1918,  in  gallons: 


Product 

Crude  oil: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918.  . 
Fuel  &  gas  oil: 

April,  1919   . 

April,  1918. . 
Illuminating-oil: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918  . 
Lubricating-oil: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918.. 
Gasoline: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918.  . 


Crude  oil: 

April.  1919.  . 

April,  1918    . 
Fuel  &  gas  oil: 

April,  1919.. 

April.  1918 
Illuminating-oil: 

Aoril,  1919.  . 

April,  1918    . 
Lubricating-oil: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918.  . 
Gasoline: 

April,  1919.  . 

April,  1918.. 


Europe, 
Allied 


16,668,706 
55,099,265 

33.424,733 
28,466,356 

18,863,422 
10,430,483 

5.346,068 
12,293,358 


Euro}>e, 
Xeutral 


6,967,541 


7,704.029 

311.622 

2,787,840 

125,740 


S.  &  Cent. 
America 

10.142 
28,686 

6,150,091 
6,820,995 

3,310,779 
3,006,929 

1,389.713 
495,623 

679,685 
371,027 


.Iji'o 


Canada 

11,550,379 
15,869,927 

11,414,899 
28,341,787 

309,611 
1.090,607 


A  itgtralia  and 

\t  ir  Zealand 


Africa 


31.82: 
11,555 

615.111 

2,24. 


Other 

I12,03J 
258,891 

4.759,675 
8,180,7M 


1,460.810    2,575.101     12,573,702 
1.224,714     1,245,233      3,726,671 


643.101      1.602.792 
569.589     1,202.058 


135,105 

374,923 


743,Ofl| 


Crude  oil 

Fuel  and  gas  oil 
Illuminating-oil . 
Lubricating-oil 
Gasoline 


11,672,578 
15,960,912 

93.1M.947 
30,115.439 
13,894.906 


Total 194,825,782 


16.157,468 
98,442,761 
50.347,085 
16,184,235 
20,862.303 

201,99 


1. 806, 731     1,067,200       4,995.222 

3.334,560     1,105,210       3,757,141 

"  Total  exports  of  the  above  products  in 
April,  1919,  compared  with  April,  191s 
(figures  in  gallons),  were: 

April,  1919       April,  1918 


"The  decrease  in  gasoline  exports  is  due 
principally  to  the  fact  that  the  Allies  have 
large  stocks  on  hand  originally  intended 
for  war-uses,  from  which  they  are  meeting 
present  requirements." 

SIR  EDWARD  HOLDEN 

Most  men  interested  in  financial  affairs 
remember  the  visit  to  this  country  in  1915 
of  a  commission  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  seeking  a  large  loan.  That  was 
long  before  we  got  into  the  war,  and  re- 
sulted in  a  loan  of  $500,000,000,  called 
the  Anglo-French  Loan,  and  since  familiar 
in  lists  of  quotations  for  foreign  bonds  daily 
published  in  our  newspapers.  Perhaps  the 
member  of  that  commission  who  made  the 
deepest  impression  on  American  bankers 
was  Sir  Edward  llolden.  whose  deatli  in 
July  somewhat  startled  all  who  remembered 
how  vigorous  a  man  lie  seemed,  physically 
as  well  as  mentally.  Sir  Edward  llolden 
had  built  up  a  great  bank  in  London,  lb- 
was  far-sighted  and  radical  in  his  views, 
and  had  led  British  banking  in  its  later-day 
de\  elopment. 

His  expected  successor  as  head  of  the 
London  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank  was 
Sir  Reginald  McKenna,  former  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  McKenna  had  suc- 
ceeded Lloyd  George  as  Chancellor  during 
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the  course  of  the  war,  and  had  been  eleoted 
director  of  the  bank  some  months  before 
Sir  Edward  died.  Of  Sir  Edward's  career, 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  had  interesting 
things  to  say: 

"His  success  in  making  the  Joint  City 
and  Midland  Bank  the  great  institution  if 
was.  lay  largely  in  tho  fact  that  ho  stood 
apart  from  the  average  type  of  British 
banker,  lie  was  democratic  in  his  manner 
and  readily  appreciated  the  value  of  proper 
publicity.  He  was  inclined  to  rather  radi- 
cal views  which,  however,  were  not  too  ex- 
treme to  make  him  lose  the  benefit  of  his 
far-sightedness.  He  therefore  blazed  a 
way  in  British  hanking  which  has  been 
the  envy  of  his  competitors.  There  was 
nothing  brilliant  about  Holden's  views  or 
knowledge  of  banking,  but  he  was  an  inde- 
fatigable worker,  even  up  to  the  last. 
Banking  was  food  and  drink  to  him.  He 
took  a  keen  delight  in  preparing  his  annual 
reports  to  stockholders,  which  were  eagerly 
read  by  the  banking  fraternity  throughout 
the  world. 

"Perhaps  no  better  illustration  was  af- 
forded of  Holden's  personality  and  radical 
trait  than  when  he  opposed  the  findings  of 
the  Cunliffe  Committee's  report  on  British 
currency  problems,  issued  toward  the  end 
of  last  year.  He  took  the  committee  to 
account  for  not  adopting  methods  in  keep- 
ing with  the  times.  He  wanted  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  amended  and  proper  issues  of 
asset  currency  provided  for.  He  had  no 
patience  with  the  committee  for  maintain- 
ing the  dual  department  system  of  the 
Bank  of  England,  and  was  against  the 
concentration  of  all  the  gold-supply  in  the 
central  institution.  Years  ago  he  advo- 
cated that  the  Joint  stock  should  hold  sep- 
arate gold  reserves.  Even  before  the  war 
he  fought  for  this  departure,  and  when  he 
failed  to  gain  the  support  of  his  brother 
bankers  he  boldly  issued  a  report  of  his 
own  bank  showing  a  $40,000,000  gold 
reserve  in  his  own  vaults.  Sir  Edward 
Holden  was  nothing  if  not  a  great  'bull' 
on  the  United  States  and  things  American. 
He  was  a  great  admirer  of  our  institutions 
and  his  circle  of  friends  among  American 
bankers  was  very  large.  His  selection  on 
the  Anglo-French  Commission  had  much 
to  do  with  the  success  of  that  mission  in 
1915. 

"The  Joint  City  and  Midland  Bank 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance  of 
a  purely  local  and  country  concern  being 
transformed  into  a  large  London  bank  with 
a  world-wide  reputation.  Its  rise  to  great- 
ness was,  in  a  way,  the  result  of  a  long 
series  of  absorptions  and  amalgamations. 
The  bank  was  first  established  in  1836  as 
the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Bank  with 
a  paid-up  capital  of  f250,000.  In  its  early 
days  the  progress  in  the  matter  of  branches 
was  comparatively  slow,  but  from  1885  on- 
ward its  extension  was  more  rapid.  In 
1888  fourteen  branches  were  in  operation, 
a  year  later  the  number  was  twenty-eight, 
mostly  due  to  the  absorption  of  another 
banking  institution.  In  1890  three  further 
banks  were  taken  over,  and  the  number  of 
officers  increased  to  forty-five. 

"Its  first  great  step  forward  was  in  1891, 
when  it  absorbed  the  Central  Bank  of  Lon- 
don and  thus  became  a  recognized  force  in 
the  London  banking  world.  Since  then 
the  number  of  branches  opened  has  steadily 
increased.  Amalgamations  with  other 
banks  have  also  been  remarkable.  The 
policy  of  Holden's  management  was  to 
keep  abreast  of  the  times  by  extending  the 
bank's  sphere  into  places  which  promised 
a  profitable  field.  That  policy  was  kept 
well  to  the  fore,  so  much  so,  in  fact,  that 
the  number  of  its  branches  is  now  close 
to  1,500." 

THE  INCREASE  IN  THE  COST  OF 

FOOD  DURING  THE  PAST 

SIX  YEARS 

The  average  family  in  the  United 
States  now  is  forced  to  pay  from  70  to  94 
per  cent,   more  for  twenty-two  principal 


a 
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ANALYSING  AN 
INVESTMENT 

In  making  the  analysis  of  a  recent  proposition 
for  a  bond  issue  we  employed 

— Two  Lawyers — One  Accountant — 
Two  Engineers 

— An  Expert  in  Municipal  Govern- 
ment— A  Tax  Expert 

— An  Industrial  Organizer 

in  addition  to  our  own  experts  in 
credit  and  banking 

The  specialists  and  experts  used  in  making  the 
analysis  of  the  security  back  of  an  issue  of 
bonds  are  often  more  numerous  than  in  this  case. 

Accurate  Information  is  Indispensable. 

What  are  your  facilities? 

The  BOND  DEPARTMENT  of ' 

The  CONTINENTAL  and 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

offers  for  sale  only  securities  which  have  been 
approved  by  experts  who  have  spent  years  in 
the  study  of  investment  problems  —  whose 
experience  has  covered  a  wide  field. 

These  Banks  offer  to  their  customers 
only  securities  in  which  they  have  in- 
vested their  own  money. 

Our  Officers  will  be  glad  to  discuss  with  you, 
either  in  person  or  by  correspondence,  any 
question  in  regard  to  investments. 


A  DEPARTMENT  for  the  SAFEKEEPING.  OF  SE- 
CURITIES has  been  provided  and  has  given  great  satis- 
faction to  our  customers.  COUPONS  AND  INTEREST 
RETURNS  on  securities  placed  in  safekeeping  are 
collected  when  due  and  the  proceeds  are  credited  or  re- 
mitted as  the  owner  may  desire.  The  charge  is  negligible. 

The  FINANCIAL  SERVICE  offered  by  these  banks  is 
complete :  Commercial  Banking,  Letters  of  Credit,  Foreign 
Exchange,  Travelers"  Checks,  Bonds  and  Investment 
Securities,  Trusts,  Savings,   Safe  Deposit,    Safekeeping. 


Send  for  booklet  of  Investment  Offerings 

RESOURCES    MORE    THAN    $450,000,000 
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Savinq 


Wasto 


Oldsmobile  Economy  Truck, 
loaded  to  capacity,  pays  a 
profit  every  inch  of  the  way. 
in  speed,  light  weight,  big 
power  and  actual  money 
saving. 


The  dead  tveight 
of  any  big  truck 
is  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  the 
a  vera ge  I  oad 
carried  —  big  in- 
vestment, waste 
of  power,  expense 


HTHE  OLDSMOBILE  ECON- 
A  OMY  TRUCK,  with  its 
powerful  valve -in -head  motor, 
deep  channel  frame,  internal  gear 
drive  and  pneumatic  cord  tire 
equipment  all  round,  is  designed 
and  powered  to  the  average 
load — and  is  today  the  unques- 
tioned leader  in  the  light  hauling 
field.  It  is  applicable  to  any 
business,  city  or  country. 

READY  FOR  ACTION-S1350  complete, 
with  express  body;  with  steel  cab,  SI 295; 
chassis,  SI 250,  f.  o.  b.,  Lansing,  Michigan 

OLDS  MOTOR  WORKS 

LANSING,  MICHIGAN 


Q&Hsgsa 


Truck 


articles  of  food  than  was  necessary  in 
1913.  Figures  recently  made  public  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor  deal 
with  twenty-five  representative  American 
cities.  The  articles  upon  which  the  costs 
are  based  are:  sirloin  steak,  round  steak. 
rib  roast,  chuck  /oast,  plate  boiling  beef, 
pork  chops,  bacon,  ham,  hens,  fresh  milk, 
butter,  cheese,  lard,  eggs,  bread,  flour, 
corn-meal,  rice,  potatoes,  sugar,  tea,  and 
coffee.  Here  is  the  showing  as  summarized 
in  a  special  dispatch  to  the  Xew  York 
Tunes:  191S    19,9 

Average     Average  . — Increase— ~ 

City  for  Year     for  Year      June,  Our 

1913  1918  1919     1913  1913 

Boston $392.65     $645.62    $693.16     .64     .77 

New  Haven 381.46      654  15      686.78     .71     .80 

Charleston,  8.  C 360.32      600  21      675  65     .67      88 

Washington 348  66       620 .  93       670 .65      .78     .92 

Birmingham 356.04      594.84      669.32     .67     .88 

Richmond 345  19      598  40      666  59     .73      9S 

New  York 359.48      601.99      662.77     .67     .84 

Atlanta 354.69      600  71       660  39     .69     .86 

Philadelphia 356  80      614.08      659  09     .72     .85 

Pittsburg 354  74      606  23      654  87     .71     .8* 

Dallas 357.62      586.40      652.73     .64     .86 

Newark 368.77      618.26      652.53     .68     .27 

Baltimore 330.01       60154      641.59     .82     .94 

Los  Angeles 370.71      571.00      630.99     .54     .70 

Cleveland 343  68      571.84      628.85     .66     .83 

Seattle 351.34      576  07      627  24     .64      79 

New  Orleans 340  66      559.27      624.19     .64      83 

Detroit 324.29      563  24      623.35     .74     .92 

San  Francisco 350 .  97      568 . 67      623 .25     .62     .78 

Buffalo 321.72      570.81      611.36     .77     .90 

Cincinnati 327.04      546  87      608.40     .67     .86 

Kansas  City 330  70      555.44      607.49     .68     .84 

St.  Louis 316.82      549.30      595.46     .73     .88 

Chicago 327.92      544.74      582.02     .66     .77 

Minneapolis 311.37      509.73      577.71     .64     .86 


Sandy  Was  Smart. — The  kirk  was  in 
urgent  need  of  repair,  and  Sandy  McXab, 
a  very  popular  member,  had  been  invited 
to  collect  subscriptions  for  the  purpose. 

One  day  the  minister  met  Sandy  walking 
irresolutely  along  the  road.  The  good  man 
at  once  guessed  the  cause. 

"Sandy,"  he  said,  earnestly,  "I'm  sorry 
to  see  ye  in  this  state." 

"Ah,  weel,  it's  for  the  good  o'  the  cause," 
replied  the  delinquent,  happily.  "Ye  see. 
meenister,  it's  a'  through  these  subscrip- 
tions. I've  been  down  the  glen  collectin' 
fun's,  an'  at  every  house  they  made  me  tae 
a  wee  drappie." 

"Every  house  !  But — but,  surely  Sandy 
there  are  some  of  the  kirk  members  who 
are  teetotalers?" 

"Ay,  there  are;  but  I  wrote  tae  those  !" 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


How  Far  It  Went. — Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  was  bewailing  the  commercialism 
of  a  certain  class  of  Englishmen.  He  told 
the  following  story  to  illustrate  his  point: 

"Sir  Robert  had  come  to  America  and 
was  the  house  guest  of  a  wealthy  family 
whose  most-prized  gem  was  a  daughter 
named  Agnes.  The  Englishman  was  viewing 
the  estate  with  the  girl's  father  and  waxed 
enthusiastic. 

"  '  And  does  it  go  as  far  as  that  strip  of 
woods?  '  he  babbled. 

"'It  does,'  grunted  the  unsympathetic 
parent. 

"  '  Does  it  go  way  across  that  meadow'.'' 

"  '  It  does.' 

" '  Does  it  goto  the  river,  way  over  there?' 

"  '  Y.ep.  But  remember  one  thing — it 
doesn't  go  with  Aggie!'" — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


Did  His  Best.—  Village  Constable  (to 
villager  who  has  been  knocked  down  by 
passing  motor-cyclist) — "You  didn't  see 
the   number,   but  could   you   swear   to   the 


man 


Villager — "I  did,  but  1  don't  think  'e, 
'card  me."-    Galveston  News, 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


The  Memory  Lingered.—"  Fou  don't 
call  inc  a  '  OUl  it-  '  any  more." 

"  No,  girlie,  thai  word  is  too  remi- 
niscent of  life  ia  the  trenches."  —  Man- 
chester Evening  Gazette. 


The  Personal  Touch. — A  newspaper  on  I 
WCst  refused  to  publish  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments for  fear  its  readers  would 
think  them  too  personal  and  stop  the 
paper. — Havensville  Revie  w. 


Raised,  But  Ready. — As  we  understand 

it,  the  blockade  around  Germany  has  been 
raised,  but  is  still  suspended  near  the  ceiling, 
and  the  pulleys  are  oiled  the  first  thing  each 
morning. — Kansas  City  Star. 


Not  Enough. — "  Swept  by  saline  breezes 
and  washed  by  the  waves  of  the  sea. 
That's  our  town." 

"  Any  other  street-cleaning  facilities?" 
inquired  the  old  grouch. — Louisville  Courier- 
Journal. 


Helpful  Suggestion. — "  You  must  have 
said  something  dreadful  to  Mr.  Bestseller." 

"  I  merely  suggested  that  he  hire  the 
fellow  who  got  up  his  advertisements  to 
write  his  books  for  him." — Browning's 
Magazine. 


A  Distinction. — "  Any  fishing  around 
here?" 

"  Some,"  answered  the  barefoot  boy. 

"  What  do  you  catch?" 

"  You  said  '  fishin','  not  '  ketchinY  "— 
Washington  Star. 


A  Run  for  His  Money. — Client  (after 
confession)—"  Do  you  think  you  will  be 
able  to  keep  me  out  of  jail?" 

Lawyer — "  I  may  not  be  able  to  do 
that,  but  I  can  make  the  State  spend  a 
lot  of  money  in  putting  you  there." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Planning  a  Profiteer's  Home. — Archi- 
tect— "  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  dec- 
orating the  study,  Mr.  Quickrich?" 

Mr.  Quickrich  (war-profiteer) — "  Only 
that  it  must  be  brown.  Great  thinkers,  I 
believe,  are  generally  found  in  a  brown 
study." — Boston  Globe. 


Sticker. 

think 


—  "Of   course,    you 
of     deserting    your 


A    Wilful 

would    neve 
party?" 

"Never!"  said  Senator  Sorghum.  "On 
the  contrary,  it  sometimes  takes  quick 
work  on  my  part  to  keep  my  party  from 
deserting  me." — Washington  Star. 


Wash-day  on  the  Deep. — On  her  first 
trip  to  Nantasket,  little  Bess  remarked  as 
she  looked  over  the  side  of  the  steamer: 
"  Mama,  they  put  too  much  bluing  in  this 
water." 

Which  reminds  us  of  another  tot  who 
exclaimed  on  seeing  the  wake  of  a  steamer: 
"  Oh,  look,  mother,  the  boat  is  losing  all 
its  soap." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Qualifications. — An  American  girl 
once  withered  the  former  Crown  Prince. 
She  met  him  in  Berlin  before  the  war. 
He  was  making  his  usual  bid  for  a  pretty 
girl's  favor. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  difficult  for  you  as  an 
American  to  realize,"  said  the  Prince, 
"  that  I  can  trace  my  ancestry  back 
twenty-seven  generations." 

"  Is  that  so?"  said  the  girl.  "  What  else 
can  you  do?" — Paterson  Press  Guardian. 


TN  the  Middle  Ages, 
cotton  came  by  car  i- 
van  from  Jndia  to  Cairo 
or  to  Constantinople, 
where  it  was  traded  for 
goods  of  Europe.  Ships 
of  Venice  or  of  Genoa 
bore  it  West.  During  all 
the  tedious  jourpey  ami 
time-consuming  barter- 
ing of  the  traders  and 
money  changers  the 
capital  represented  was 
tied  up — useless. 
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Modern   Commercial 
Banking 

THE  commodities  of  modern  commerce  are 
carried,  not  over  shifting  trails  and  on  crude, 
uncertain  vessels,  but  over  highways  of  steel  and 
on  great  ships  regularly  plying  the  ocean  lanes. 

The  complex  organization  which  exists  to  bring 
the  raw  material  to  the  manufacturer,  and  the 
finished  product  to  the  user,  depends,  for  its 
proper  functioning,  upon  the  assistance  supplied 
by  modern  commercial  banking. 

For  example,  at  no  time  in  the  progress  from 
seed  to  cloth  does  cotton  represent  idle  capital. 
The  grower  may  be  financed  through  his  local 
bank;  the  buyer  and  the  mill  may  secure  capital 
to  carry  on  their  operations;  and  the  finished 
cloth  may  be  a  basis  for  credit  whether  it  be  sold 
in  New  York,  Rio,  or  Shanghai 

Modern  commercial  banking  multiplies  productive 
capacity  through-  the  proper  provision  of  credit. 
Its  wise  use  lies  at  the  foundation  of  commercial 
and  industrial  prosperity.  Every  service  of  com- 
mercial banking  is  available  through  this  Company. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company 
of  New  York 


New  York 


Lond 


on 


Liverpool 


Paris 


Brussels 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 


$50,000,000 
>8oo,ooo,ooo 
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"Your  Shoe  Trouble  is  Caused 
by  Your  Foot  Trouble" 

"The  condition  of  customers'  shoes,  to  the  trained  Practipedist, 
reveals  some  interesting  facts.  This  particular  shoe  indicates 
that  the  arch  across  the  ball  of  your  foot  is  depressed  or  has 
broken  down,  causing  undue  pressure  in  this  particular  spot. 
Undoubtedly  you  have  hard,  burning  callouses  on  the  soles  of 
your  feet,  soft  corns  between  the  toes  and  pains  and  cramps 
in  this  region. 

"When  the  longitudinal  arch  of  the  foot  is  weak  or  has  fallen 
(flat  foot)  the  shank  of  the  shoe  will  break  down  and,  frequently, 
tear  away  from  the  uppers.  A  bunion  toe  quickly  distorts  and 
forces  a  shoe  out  of  shape.  Crooked,  run-over  heels  is  another 
prevalent  shoe  trouble  caused  by  foot  weakness,  while  excessive 
perspiration  will  rot  the  leather.  In  fact,  most  shoe  trouble  can 
be  traced  directly  to  some  form  of  foot  trouble." 

The  solution  of  your  shoe  and  foot  trouble  is  through  the  use  of 

Dr Seholl's 

Foot  Comfort  Appliances 


Pain  or  cramps  h.r.?  Dr.  Sertoli's 
Anterior  Mrtutaraal  Arrh  Support 
brings  quick  relief.  J2.60  to  f 6.00  pail. 


Dr.  Sertoli's  Foot-Eaz.r— "Eases  the 

fect."Kr l><- vert  tir«-*l, .china*  feet, weak 
-arches,  cramped  toes,  etc.  $3.00  pair. 


and  Remedies — they  give  immediate  relief  and 
correct  the  underlying  cause.  There  is  a  speci- 
ally designed  Dr.  Scholl  Corrective  for  such  foot 
troubles  as  weak  and  broken  down  arches,  bun- 
ions, crooked,  run-over  heels,  weak  ankles, 
cramped  toes,  corns,  callouses,  etc.  These  scien- 
tifically constructed  appliances  are  orthopedically 
correct,  light  in  weight,  resilient,  can  be  comfort- 
ably worn  in  any  shoe  and  relieve  all  strain  and 
unnatural  pressure. 

Foot  Expert  to  Serve  You 

Dr.  Seholl's  Foot  Comfort  Appliances  are  sold  by 
and  skillfully  fitted  at  all  leading  Shoe  and  Dept. 
Stores  where  you  will  find  men  specially  trained  in 
Practipedics — the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort. 

Write  for  Free  Booklet 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  M.  Scholl, 
recognized  loot  authority,  mailed  free  upon  request. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 

Largest  Makers  of  Foot  Appliances  in  the  World 
Dept.  G  1,  213  W.  Schiller  St.,  Chicago 
New  York  Toronto  London 


Dr.  Scholl'*  Bunion  Reducer.  Instant 
relief  to  bunion*  and  enlarged  joints. 
Relieves    shoe    pressure.       60c    eacb. 


Dr.   Seholl's    Walk-Strata  Heel   Pads 

prevent  run-over  heela.   Correct  faulty 
'walUiQif.    Ssve  repair  bills.    Sic  pair. 


Dr.  Seholl's  Tee-FlsK  corrects  bunions 
by  Btraiirhteninsr  the  crooked  toe.  Very 
comfortable.      Three  sizes:    60c  eacb. 
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High  Living 

Baby  Gertrude  found  some  coal. 

She  nibbled  it  with  great  delight 
Till  pa  said:    "Gertrude,  pray  control 

Your  expensive  appetite." 

— Brooklyn  Citizen. 


Try  This  Recipe.—"  To  give  the  face  a 
good  color,"  says  an  exchange,  "get  a  pot 
of  rouge  and  a  rabbit's  foot.  Bury  them 
two  miles  from  home  and  walk  out  and 
back  once  a  day  to  sec  if  they  are  still 
there." — Boston  Transcript. 


How  It  Struck  Her.— "  So  this  is  the  first 
time  you've  ever  seen  the  ocean,"  said  her 
escort. 

"Yes;   the  very  first  time." 
"And  what  do  you  think  of  it?" 
"Ah!"  she  sighed  in  ecstasy,  "it  smells 
just  like  oysters." — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Water  Was  There.—"  Look  here." 
said  the  new  tenant,  "you  advertised  this 
place  as  being  near  the  water.  I've  looked 
in  every  direction  and  I  don't  see  any 
water." 

"  You  haven't  looked  in  the  cellar  yet," 
the  agent  told  him. — Boston   Transcript. 


The  Doughty  Fisherman. — "I  suppose 
the  big  fish  got  away,"  sneered  the  indolent 
acquaintance. 

"  Of  course,"  rejoined  the  true  fisherman. 
"They  have  learned  to  know  me.  Any 
full-grown  fish  around  here  hides  as  soon 
as  I  step  into  a  boat." — Washington  Star. 


The  Latest  Attachment. — "  Briggs  is 
always  seeking  new  attachments  for  his 
motor-car." 

"  He  has  one  now  that  will  hold  him  for 
a  while." 

"What  kind  is  it?" 

"  One  furnished  by  the  sheriff." — Brook- 
lyn Citizen. 


To  Save  Trouble. — We  strongly  advo- 
cate a  plan  whereby  young  ladies  attend- 
ing church  in  the  evening  can  register  their 
names  in  the  church  vestibules,  so  that 
young  men  who  are  in  the  habit  of  lingering 
around  the  church  door  can  see  at  once 
whether  or  not  their  best  girl  is  present,  and 
thus  set  a  troubled  brain  at  rest. — The 
Clifton  Hill  Rustler. 


Miles  High.— They  are  mighty  proud  of 
their  one  sky-scraper  up  in  Seattle. 

It  is  a  long,  skinny  building  that  stands 
on  one  leg  like  a  stork  and  blinks  down  dis- 
dainfully from  its  thousand  windows  on 
ordinary  fifteen-story  shacks. 

A  San  Francisco  man  recently  in  that 
city  was  incautious  enough  to  express 
surprize. 

"What  are  those  posts  sticking  out  all 
the  way  up?"  he  asked  a  Seattleite. 

"Those  are  mile-posts,"  said  the  Seattle 
man. — San.  Francisco  Chronicle. 


"  Getting  "  His  Audience. — An  evangelist 

who  was  conducting  nightly  services  an- 
nounced that  on  the  following  evening  he 
would    speak    on    the    subject    of   "  Liars." 

He  advised  his  hearers  to  read  in  advance 

the  seventeenth  chapter  of  Mark. 

The  next  nighl  he  arose  and  said:  "I 
am  going  to  preach  on  '  Liars  '  to-night  and 
I  would  like  to  know  how  many  read  the 
chapter  1  suggested."  A  hundred  hands 
were  upraised. 

"  Now,"  he  said,  "you  are  the  very  per- 
sons 1  want  to  talk  to — there  isn't  any 
seventeenth    chapter    of    Mark." — Boston 

Transcript. 
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The  Sewing  Machine  Maker 
Who  Made  His  Own  Tools 


MANY    manufacturers    make    their 
own  screw-cutting  tools — and  be- 
lieve they  are  saving  money. 

One  of  the  largest  sewing  machine 
makers  was  among  this  number.  Not 
until  the  problem  of  rising  costs  con- 
fronted him  did  he  make  a  real  investi- 
gation. 

Then  he  sent  for  a  GTD  engineer. 

The  GTD  man  said,  "Your  machines 
can  be  assembled  more  quickly  —  and 
more  cheaply — if  the  threaded  parts  are 
made  better  and  more  accurately." 

To  prove  it,  the  GTD  laboratories 
cut  threads  with  Greenfield  taps  and  dies 
and  photographed  them.  Then  they  cut 
the  same  size  threads  with  tools  made  by 
the  manufacturer  and  photographed  those. 

The  pictures  at  the  bottom  of  this  page 
tell  the  story.  They  convinced  the  man- 
ufacturer that  he  could  not  only  buy  better 
screw-cutting  tools  than  he  could  make, 


and  buy  them  cheaper,  but  that  he  could 
save  thousands  of  dollars  formerly  lost 
through  assembling  difficulties  caused  by 
imperfect  threads. 

The  Greenfield  Tap  &  Die  Corpora- 
tion invites  every  manufacturer  who  is 
making  his  own  taps  and  dies  to  try  this 
experiment. 

Send  to  Greenfield  a  thread  cut  by  your 
own  tools  and  let  it  be  micro-sliado- 
grapbed  by  our  special  high-powered  pro- 
jection cameras. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  thread  will 
be  ragged  and  crude  compared  with  the 
threads  which  GTD  taps  and  dies  produce. 

This  offer  is  a  part  of  our  service  which 
enables  manufacturers  of  machines,  mo- 
tors, implements  and  appliances,  to  make 
use  of  our  46  years  of  screw-cutting  ex- 
perience. The  suggestions  of  our  men 
may  save  you  time,  money  and  materials 
now  being  wasted. 


Our  booklet  "Tools  and  Dividends" 
suggests  ten  questions  every  executive, 
plant  superintendent  or  purchasing 
agent  ought  to  ask.  Your  copy  is  ready 
for  mailing. 


Fig.l—Projection^photos  revealed  these  imper- 
fections in  a  screw  thread.  1 his  screw  was 
cut  by  toots  made  by  a  sewing  machine  maker 
for  his  own  use,  and  supposed  to  be  perfect. 


Fig,  2—  This  screw  was  cut  by  a  GTD  tool.  Its 
clean  threads,  when  highly  magnified,  showed 
entire  freedom  from  imperfections  ensuringan 
accurate  easy  fit  in  the  parts  of  the  machine. 
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TAP  &  DIE  CORPORATION 

Greeiifield ,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest  Manufacturers  of  Screw  CuttingTools 
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Becomes  a  Skid-Chain 

Don't  worry  if  caught  without  chains  on  a 
slippery,  muddy  road.  Just  wind  your  Basline 
Autowline  'round  a  rear  tire.  Then  you  won't 
skid.  Made  of  famous  Yellow  Strand  Wire 
Rope,  it's  the  "Little  Steel  Rope  with  the  Big 
Pull".  Patented  Snaffle  Hooks  attach  instantly, 
securely.    At  dealers,  $5.80  east  of  Rockies. 

Powei^teel    Autowlock.    also    of    Yellow 
Strand  Rope,  safeguards  car  and  spare  tire  against 

thievery.  Has  non-pickabl*  spring  lock. 

At  dealers.  $2.3  5  east  of  Rockies. 

POWBRSTBBL  Truckline  is  another 
necessity —  for  heavy  towinc.  Retails, 
east  of  Rockies,  at  $11. 30  with  flain 
hooii;  J12.75  with  Snaffle  Hooks. 

Br.oder.ick  &  Bascom  Rope  Co. 
saint  louis  new  york 

ManuJ-.,turers   of    Celebrattd    Ytllow  Strand 
Wire    Rope--  Used    in     hundreds     if     Mines 
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Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  CoHee 
(known  "overthere" 
asV.S  Trench  Coffee) 
was  being  shipped  to 
our  soldiers. 
Victory  now  en-  ^^ 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public. 


For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No   Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  45c.  (foreign  55c) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 


tS  A  "DIFFERENT"  SEASONING. 
You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c.,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Kecipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 

Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers — Write  Us. 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Renders  will    please  bear    in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonumous  communications. 


C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA    &     COFFEE    CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint    Louis,     Mo. 


"C.  M.."  Bridgewater,  Mass.— "(1)  Which  of 
the  following  is  correct?  (a)  'We  arrived  safe'; 
< b)  '  We  arrived  safely.'  (2)  Is  there  any  authority 
at  all  for  the  spelling  alright?" 

(1)  Dr.  James  C.  Fernald  in  his  "  English  Gram- 
mar .Simplified"  says: — "Whether  to  use  at  the 
close  of  a  sentence  a  predicate  adjective  or  an 
adverb,  is  often  a  perplexing  question. 

"  Which  of  the  following  constructions  shall  we 

use? 

They  escaped  safe  to  land: 
They  escaped  safely  to  land. 

"The  answer  is,  that  either  is  right,  according 
to  our  point  of  view.  If  we  think  of  the  condition 
of  the  people  who  escaped,  just  as  if  we  said,  'They 
were  safe,'  we  should  say,  'They  escaped  safe  to 
land.' 

"But  if  we  are  thinking  of  the  manner  of  the 
escape — without  accident  or  loss  of  life — we  should 
say,  'They  escaped  safely  to  land.' 

"With  such  words  as  look,  smell,  taste,  etc.,  we 
need  to  note  carefully  whether  the  reference  is  to 
the  subject  or  to  the  verb. 

"If  the  reference  is  to  a  quality  of  the  subject. 
use  the  adjective;  as,  That  hat  looks  pretty;  The 
flower  smells  sweet;  This  fruit  tastes  good;  I  feel 
hot;   You  look  sad. 

"But  if  the  reference  is  to  the  manner  of  the 
action,  use  the  adverb:  as.  He  looked  closely  at 
the  signature;  He  smelt  suspiciously  the  odor  of 
the  medicine."  Therefore,  either  safe  or  safely 
is  correct,  depending  upon  your  point  of  view. 
(2)  Usage  has  decided  that  all  right  is  the  correct 
form,  not  alright. 

"M.  S.,"  New  Philadelphia.  Ohio. —  "What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  khaki:'" 

The  word  khaki  is  correctly  pronounced  ka'ki — 
a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  police. 

"C.  G.  S.,"  Bonaparte,  Iowa. — "(1)  Does  the 
Chinese  calendar  date  back  further  than  the 
Jewish  calendar,  four  thousand  and  four  years 
before  Christ,  and  if  so,  how  far?  (2^  When  was 
the  plural  marriage  law  changed  to  the  single 
marriage  law  in  the  Jewish  religion?" 

(1)  The  Jewish  Calendar  is  based  on  the  Baby- 
lonian calendar,  which  dates  from  2300  B.C.,  and 
the  Chinese  calendar  dates  from  2357  B.C.,  but  a 
new  method  of  computing  the  time  was  adopted 
in  the  Jewish  calendar  in  the  fifteenth  century. 
(2)  Monogamy  was  introduced  among  the  Jews 
in  the  eleventh  century  by  Rabbi  Gershon. 

"F.  S.."  Walla  Walla,  Wash.— "(1)  Is  there 
such  a  word  as  loveless?  What  is  its  meaning? 
42)  What  is  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  illus- 
trate and  superfluous?" 

(1)  The  word  loveless  means:  "1.  Having  no  love; 
unloving;  as,  a  loveless  heart.  2.  Incapable  of 
inspiring  love;  unlovable;  as,  a  loveless  char- 
acter." (2)  The  words  illustrate  and  superfluous 
are  pronounced:  (a)  i-lus'tret  or  il'us-tret—4  as  in 
pin,  u  as  in  but,  and  e  as  in  prey;  (6)  siu-pur'flu-us 
— iu  as  eu  in  feud,  u  as  in  burn,  u  as  in  rule  and 
u  as  in  but.  See  Vizetelly's  "  A  Desk-Book  of 
25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced"  for 
further  data  on  illustrate  and  its  derivatives 
illustrated,  illustrative,  etc. 
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The  Ideal 

Hotel  of 

the  Tropics 


CONDADO-VANDERBILT 

SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO  OPEN  OCTOBER  16th 

An  18-hole  golf-course— tennis-surf  bathing— delightful  motoring— 
and  a  cuisine  of  the  highest  class  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
traveler.  Management — The  Vuiderbilt  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Direct  steamer 
service  from  New  York  via  the  modern  vessels  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Line.     For  sailings,  el  I  •  ndorf,  G.  P.  A.,  Porto  Rico 

Line,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

For   hotel   reservations,   refer  to 
Walton  H.  Marshall,  The  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Kree  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  Evidence  of  Conception  Blank. 
Send  model  or  sketch  unci  description  for  our 
frei  opinion  ol  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
Reference*.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

861  F  Street,  N.  U '.,  Washington,  1).  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
p:\tents  should  write  for  our  guide  hook, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  4ir,,  Washington.  D.  C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  fiist  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  103  Trade  Bldg..  Fruitland  Park.  1  la. 

Salesman — City  or  Traveling.  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  of  openings  and  lull 
particulars.  Prepare  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
big  salaries— $2,500  to  $10,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment service  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  Tr.  Ass'n,  Dept.  140-  K,  Chicago. 

MODERN    TENNIS 

By  P.  A.  Vaile,  the  International  Tennis 
Authority.  He  deals  in  detail  with  every 
branch  of  the  game— all  (he  strokes,  foot 
work,  grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles, 
eti  .  etc  With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page 
photograph  plates  of  McLoughlin,  Brookes, 
Williams.  Wilding,  etc.,  in  action, 

C/pi/i  bound,  $2.00:  by  mail,  $2.16 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY   -    New  York 
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U 'HE  double  worm  gear  drive  is 
*■  embodied  here  for  the  first  time  in 
any  jack.  It  multiplies  the  power  of 
the  single  worm  gear  because  end 
thrust  and  side  strain  are  eliminated 
an  I  friction  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
This  principle,  and  the  quality  and 
workmanship' of  Rees  Jacks,  accounts 
for  their  great  power,  safety  and 
dependability. 


BLE  WORM  GEAR  &■ 


JACK 


'  I  *HE  Rees  is  a  positive  marvel  of  power.  Though  small  (the  passenger  car  model 
weighs  only  13  pounds),  it  lifts  its  full  rated  capacity  of  4000  pounds  easily  with 
a  liberal  factor  of  safety  for  overloading  in  emergencies.  The  combination  of  such 
power  with  handy  light  weight  is  at  once  explained  by  the  unique  double  worm  gear 
drive.  This  principle  of  the  Rees  Jack  and  our  high  standard  of  materials  and  work- 
manship gives  you  a  lifting  tool  that  is  eminently  dependable. 

Motorists  greatly  appreciate  the  convenience  of  the  Rees  Jack.  Its  long  folding 
handle  assists  in  placing  the  jack  under  the  axle  and  enables  you  to  operate  it  "without 
getting  down  in  the  dirt.  A  few  easy  turns  lifts  the  load  quickly,  and  the  load  is  held 
automatically  at  any  height. 

Rees  No.  1,  passenger  car  model  (two-ton  capacity),  should  be  in  every  motorist's 
tool  box.  Insure  your  safety  and  comfort  by  getting  one  for  your  present  car,  and  insist 
that  it  be  included  in  the  equipment  of  that  new  car  you  have  in  mind. 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  the  Rees  Jack  in  stock  we  will  send  one  to  you  prepaid 
by  parcel  post  upon  receipt  of  check,  money  order  or  draft  for  #9.00.  Price  west  of 
the  Rockies,  $9.50. 

Iron  City  Products  Company 

Dept.  16,  7501  Thomas  Boulevard 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Rees  Double   Worm   Gear  Drive 
Jacks  for  motor    trucks,  railway    and    industrial   uses. 
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in  the  U.S  inspected 
packing  house 


PASSED 

BY 

DEPARTMENT 
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American  meat-dressing- 
yesterday  and  today 


Look  at  the  left-hand  picture  above. 
It  is  typical  of  the  old-time  meat- 
dressing  methods. 

In  the  old  days  meat-dressing  was 
purely  a  local  business.  There  were 
one  or  more  abattoirs  in  every  city 
and  town,  and  in  the  villages  and  on 
the  farms  most  families  did  their  own 
meat-dressing. 

There  was  no  scientific  knowledge  of 
sanitation  and  refrigeration,  no  ambi- 
tious study  of  meat-dressing  methods 
and  no  adequate  and  intelligent  sys- 
tem of  animal  and  meat  inspection. 


The  development  of  centralized  pack- 
ing organizations  like  that  of  Swift  8b 
Company  brought  big  improvements 
in  meat-dressing  methods. 

Thousands  of  travelers  who  yearly 
visit  the  packing  plants  in  Chicago 
are  impressed  with  the  high  state  of 
cleanliness. 

But  equally  important  is  the  rigid 
care  exercised  in  the  inspection  of 
animals. 


Only  animals  such  as  are  sound  and 
healthy  reach  your  table  as  meat  from 
the  "U.  S.  Inspected"  packing  plants. 


All  packers  doing  an  interstate  busi- 
ness work  under  the  supervision  of 
the  government. 

Note  the  picture  above  to  the  right. 
This  shows  federal  experts  inspecting 
dressed  pork.  Every  piece  of  meat 
that  comes  from  Swift  &  Company's 
packing  plants  bears  the  O.  K.  of  the 
U.  S.  government. 

If  America's  meat  industry  were  still 
a  local  unorganized  business,  inspec- 
tion of  meat  would  be  out  of  the 
question. 

Today,  because  of  the  development 
of  the  nation's  packing  industry  to 
its  present  form  and  because  of  the 
rigid  U.  S.  government  inspection, 
American  meat  is  the  cleanest  and 
healthiest  in  the  world. 

The  profit  that  Swift  &  Company  earns 
— a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound — is 
too  small  to  have  any  noticeable  effect 
on  either  live  stock  or  meat  prices. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A, 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  25,000  shareholders 
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Mill,  Mine  and  Rail- 
way Suppl'es:    The  lines 

are  complete.  Every  ar- 
I'tlr  is  the  pick  of  its  class. 
Tagged  with  '■The  Fair; 
banks  ( Company  ( ).  K." 


Power 
Everyth 
replace 
addition 

"The    V: 

pany  0. 


Transmission: 

inn  you  need  for 
merit  anil  new 
.  All  sold  under 
lirbanks  Com- 
K." 


Trucks  and  Wheel- 
barrows: All  types, 
M/.es,  for  every  use — all 
bear  "The  Fairbanks 
Company  O.  K." 


Machine   Tools:    All 
leaders    in     their    lines. 

Sold  under  "The  Fair- 
banks Company  O.  hi." 


Scales:  The  famous  Fair- 
banks Scales      the  Hi  ales 

that  dothcworld'sweigh- 
Ing  come  with  "The  Fair- 
banks Company  O.  K." 


Valves:  All  types — all 
sizes  -all  hear  "The 
Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K. " 


Engines  and  Pumps: 
Gasoline,  kerosene, 
heavy  oil  and  new  type 
Super- Diesel  Engines. 
Pumps  and  other  power 
outfits.  AH  guaranteed 
by  "The  Fairbanks 
Company  O.  K." 


Look  for 

rHE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

O.   K. 


Automobile  and  Ser- 
vice Station  Equip- 
ment: Labor  saving 
machines  and  tools  for 
repairing  Ford  Cars  and 
Fordson  Tractors.  "The 
Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K."  goes  with  each 
machine  and  tool. 


YOUR  GUARANTEE 

and  how  "The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K."  simplifies  your  buying 


IF  you  are  a  purchasing  agent  or 
plant  owner,  you  ought  to  know 
about  "The  Fairbanks  Company  O.  K." 
It  will  mean  much  to  you. 

When  you  buy  mechanical  equip- 
ment from  us,  "The  Fairbanks  Com- 
pany O.  K."  assures  you  of  standard 
value  and  quality,  fair  prices,  quick 
deliveries  and  long,  reliable  service. 
Generally  all  your  wants  are  rilled  in 
one  complete  shipment. 

Your  investment  in  supplies  on  hand 
may  be  materially  reduced   because  of 


our   complete   stocks    and    distributing 
facilities. 

The  Fairbanks  reputation  for  quality 
and  service,  based  on  85  years  of  ex- 
perience, is  your  assurance  of  our  ability 
to  meet  your  most  exacting  requirements. 

Our  manufacturing,  purchasing  and 
selling  in  large  volume  means  right 
prices  for  you. 

The  22  Branch  Houses  of  The 
Fairbanks  Company  are  listed  below. 
Telephone  the  nearest  one  and  tell 
them  your  needs. 


THE  FAIRBANKS  COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices:  New  York 


Branch  Houses 

Albany 
Baltimore 
Boston 
Birmingham 

Bridgeport              Detroit 
Buffalo                    Hartford 
Chicago                  Newark 

New  Orleans 
New  York 
Paterson 

Philadelphia           Rochester 
Pittsburgh              S'ranton 
Providence             St.  Louis 

Syracuse 
Utica 

Washington 

•  ana,  Cuba] 

London,  England 

Birmingham,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paris,  France 

The 

FAIRBANKS 

Company 

MILL.    MINE    &    RAILWAY    SUPPLIES     *     SCALES     »     VALVES     a     POWER    TRANSMISSION 
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Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


An  exceptionally  fine  example  of  the 
most  modern  motor-car  construction, 
in  design,  in  appearance,  and  in  service. 


□   D   □ 


Briscoe  owners  justifiably  compare  their  cars 
with  others  much  more  highly  priced. 


BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 


JACKSON 


MICHIGAN 


(207) 


The  Canadian  Briscoe  Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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Recognition  Through 
Dependable  Performance 

RECOGNITION— that    state    of  accomplish- 
ment  for  which   every    conscientious    manufacturer 

labors  through  years  and  years ;  that  intangible  goal  which, 
when  reached,  of  itself  rewards  days  and  years  of  honest  perform- 
ance— recognition  has  come  to  Acme. 

Starting  with  virtually  nothing  hut  a  deep-rooted  ideal  of 
better  truck  building — the   Acme  organisation    has   grown    to    an 

enterprise  of  national  importance  so  well  entrenched  financially  as  to  assure 
permanence  plus  the  standing  of  the  manufacturer  producing  Acme  units  with 
a  capital  of  over  a  hundred  million  dollars.  This  has  been  accomplished  by 
building  a  dependable  truck.  Acme  trucks  now  dot  the  face  ot  the  country  and 
everywhere  they  uphold  their  reputation  for  dependable  performance. 

An  increase  of  50%  to  200%  each  year  in  production 
marks  the  recognition   accorded   Acme   dependable   performance. 

Acme  trucks  are  built  complete  with  bodies  in  1,  2,  3X>  and  5  ton  models,  incor- 
porating such  proved  units  as  Continental  Motors,  Timken  Axles,  Bearings  and 
Drive  and  Cotta  Transmission  with  gears  constantly  in  mesh. 

Write  for  illustrated  book,  "Pointers  to  Profits,'"  which  tells  the 
facts  about  Acme,  the  truck  which  arrived  and  gained  national 
recognition  in  record-breaking  time.     Address  Department  101. 


The  Seal  of  Dependable 
Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
U.  S.  Patent  Office 


ACME  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY,  CADILLAC,  MICH 
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Note 
simplicity  of 
ARROW  GRIP 
construction 


There  is  an  Arrow  Grip  to  fit  your  truck,  whether 

it  he   a  seven-tonner  or  a   Ford.     Write   on    your 

letterhead  for  "A  Minute's  Job." 


Cost  to  be  Without  Arrow  Grips? 


It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  average  truck 
costs  $4.00  an  hour  to  operate.  Every  hour  your  truck 
is  idle  is  a  source  of  liability — not  only  in  cost  of  main- 
tenance but  in  delayed  deliveries  as  well.  And  a  few 
hours  of  idleness  would  pay  for  a  set  of  Arrow  Grips ! 

Arrow  Grips  are  in  no  sense  a  truck  accessory — they 
are  an  absolute  necessity  to  uninterrupted,  on- time 
delivery.  Your  truck  is  not  complete  unless  it  is 
Arrow  Grip  equipped. 

Consider  Arrow  Grips  from  your  driver's  standpoint : 

He  finds  them  easy  to  put  on  and  take  off — 
but  a  few  minutes  required. 

He  does  not  have  to  remove  the  load,  jack  up 
the  truck  or  unravel  chain  in  dirt  and  mud. 

He  needs  no  special  tools. 

Arrow  Grips  are  rust-proofed,  100rr  overstrength,  and  so  con- 
structed that  the  pull  is  on  the  felloe  of  the  wheel,  not  on  the 
spoke  or  bolts  of  the  clamp.  They  have  been  adopted  by 
the  largest  fleet  owners  and  have  proven  their  reliability, 
safety  and  simplicity. 

ARROW  GRIP  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Inc. 

Department  L,     Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 
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MIGHTY  power,  efficiently  con- 
trolled, resides  in  these  massive 
servants  of  industry;  making  the 
world's  work  easier,  setting  new  goals 
of  achievement,  bridging  a  thousand 
gaps  in  the  smooth  evolution  of  mod- 
ern industrial  and  commercial  life. 

Denby  Motor  Truck 
Company 

Detroit  USA 


Pioneers     of     the     Internal     Gear     Drive 
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Written  with  Soul" 


Futurist  Stories 


By  MARGERY 
VERNER  REED 
of  Denver 


Is  a  book  that  will  open 
new  vistas  of  style  to 
writers  and  students  of 
literature. 

Order  your  copy  today 

Mitchell  Kennerley,  Publisher 
New  York 
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Be  a  Better  Salesman 

Von  can — whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  already  experienced. 
Successful  Selling,  by  E.  Leichter,  will  help  you  to  train  your- 
self to  judge  every  prospect  light,  and  use  the  selling  tactics  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  case.     By  mail,  64  cents. 

FUNK  &,  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,   New  York 


Books    That   Build 

Menial*  Moral  and  Physical 

STRENGTH 


The  Heart  and  Blood-Vessels 

Their  Care  and  Cure  and  the  General  Management 
of  the  Body.  By  I.  H.  Hlrschfeld.  M.D.  Get  this 
important  new  book.  It  shows  you  how  to  be  sound 
and  happy,  and  avoid  the  discomforts  and  dangers 
of  breakdown — How  to  reconstruct  a  mismanaged 
or  "run-down"  body.  Plain,  practical  guidance  along 
the  lines  of  simple,  natural  living,  by  a  physician  of 
unquestioned  authority.  Cloth  bound,  ti.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62. 

Personal  Power 

By  Keith  J.  Thomas.  In  this  book  the  author 
clearly  points  out  ways  to  develop  will-power,  men- 
tal concentration,  and  winning  personality.  He  gives 
practical  directions  for  acquiring  the  faculty  of  read- 
ing men,  and  understanding  human  nature,  includ- 
ing those  basic  impulses  that  move  men  to  definite 
action.  In  a  word — the  book  fits  men  for  leadership. 
Cloth,  joo   pages,  tl.75  net;  by  mail,  $i .87. 

The  Education  of  Self 

By  Dr.  Paul  Dubois,  author  of  many  standard 
works  on  mental  science.  "This  book  shows  the  price- 
less value,  mental,  moral  and  physical,  of  the  habit 
and  power  of  self-control.  It  tells  the  ordinary  man 
or  woman  just  how  to  go  to  work  and  how  to  con- 
tinue, in  order  to  secure  the  benefits  of  such  a  valu- 
able habit  of  life.  The  discussion  is  always  philo- 
sophical and  charmingly  direct  and  personal." — N. 
¥.  Times.  Cloth.  3 so  pages.  $1.7 5  net:  by  mail,  $1.87. 

The  Education  of  the  Will 

By  Jules  Payot,  Ph.D.  A  famous  book.  Dr. 
Payot  shows  how  one  may  begin  to  educate  the  will, 
and  how  the  habit,  once  formed,  will  grow  stronger 
each  day.  He  is  no  theorist:  he  is  intensely  practical. 
Cloth.  450  pages.  $1.75   net;  by  mail,  ii.87. 

Nervous  Breakdowns 

And  Howlo  Avoid  Them.    By  Charles  D.  Mus- 

grove,  M.D.  Any  man  who  sets  out  to  accomplish 
important,  and  therefore  necessarily  trying  work,  J 
is  obliged  to  equip  himBell  with  some  knowledge  ol  Jr 
the  nervous  system — its  possibilities,  capabilities, 
and  its  liability  to  exhaustion.  Truly,  as  Dr.  M  n 
grove  says,  "It  is  the  natures  of  finest  fibre  which 
accomplish  the  most,  and  it  is  they  who  arc 
liable  to  give  way  beneath  the  strain."  l2mo, 
.loth,  ti.25  net;  by  mail.  $I.J7. 


Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company 

V    354-60  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


Stirring 
■  Inspiriting 
■books   Which  Point  the   Way  to  Added 

Power  and  Poise 


You're  Sure 
To  Find  It  Here! 

Whether  you  want  to  know  how  to  spell 
phthisis,  find  the  population  of  Syracuse, 
know  when  Maubeuge  surrendered,  tell  who 
Karl  Marx  was,  identify  Micawber,  locate 
the  Pyrenees,  find  the  age  of  Woodrow 
Wilson,  determine  what  Pragmatic  Philoso- 
phy is,  date  the  granting  of  Magna  Carta, 
know  the  difference  between  one  type  of 
cattle  and  another,  pronounce,  divide,  spell, 
understand,  and  define  thousands  of  words, 
phrases,  terms,  proper  names,  etc.  In  the 
pages  of  this  astoundingly  compact  and  ever- 
ready  desk  dictionary  is  contained  the  essence 
of  the  great  big  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Unabridged 
Standard  Dictionary.  IT  IS  the  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Standard,  boiled  down  for  handy 
ready-reference  desk  purposes.  Thousands  of 
busy  men  and  women  in  all  branches  of 
activity  are  equipping  themselves  with  this 
universal  question  answerer. 

The  Funk  &  Wagnalls  New 

Desk  Standard 
Dictionary 

Bound  in  Half  Leather 


80,000  Words 
1,000  Paget 


1,200   Illustration! 
11,700  Synonym  Treatments 


The  greatest  abridged  dictionary  published.  De- 
fines, explains,  pronounces,  and  gives  the  deriva- 
tion of  about  80,000  words  and  phrases,  all  in  one 
simple  vocabulary  order,  including  information  con- 
cerning persons,  places,  countries,  cities,  states, 
battles,  treaties,  mountains,  rivers,  etc.,  such  a9 
Przemysl,  Dardanelles,  Prussia,  Joffre,  Maubeuge, 
Vistula,  Marne,  etc.  1,200  illustrations.  Thor- 
ough, practical,  and  instructive  treatment  of  syn- 
onyms, giving  not  mere  lists  of  synonymous  words, 
but  examples  of  use  in  actual  sentences  showing 
their  varying  shades  of  meaning.  Leading  events 
of  American  and  English  history.  A  number  of 
tables,  lists,  and  foreign  words  are  included — coins, 
astronomy,  weights  and  measures,  metric  system, 
chemical  elements,  presidents,  sovereigns,  law.  pre- 
fixes, suffixes,  foreign  words,  etc. 

Answers  Almost  Any  Question 

And  in  addition  to  these  valuable  vocabulary 
features  and  hundreds  of  smaller  illustrations,  the 
book  contains  full-page  illustrations,  scientifically 
correct,  and  unusually  attractive,  which  serve  the 
purpose  of  visualizing  the  information  sought  after 
— -such  as  the  page  plates  of:  Agricultural  Imple- 
ments— Barks  of  Trees — Examples  of  Architecture 
—Types  of  Land  and  Water  Birds — Types  of  Cattle 
— -Types  of  Dogs — Food  and  Game  Fishes — Types 
of  Flowers — Fowl,  Horses — Common  American 
Leaves,  etc. 

Useful — Convenient 

"The  nearest  approach  to  an  unabridged  dictionary  we 
have  seen.  It  is  a  work  of  uncommon  usefulness  and 
convenience.  By  the  employment  of  specially  manu- 
factured paper,  the  volume  is  not  of  formidable  size, 
despite  its  900  pages,  and  economy  of  space  and  skill  in 
arrangement  have  been  practised  to  a  very  unusual 
degree." — St.  Louis  Republic. 

Strongly  Bound  in  Half  Leather,    $2. 50; 
by  mail,   $2.65. 

Satisfaction   Guaranteed    or 


Money  Back 


Sign  and  send  us  the  coupon  herewith  with  $2.65  and 
we  will  send  you  immediately  a  copy  of  the  book.  If  it 
is  not  satisfactory,  for  any  reason,  send  it  back,  and  we 
will  refund  your  money  right  away.  We  are  so  certain 
of  the  value  of  this  work  that  we  do  not  hesitate  to  thus 
insure  you  against  any  risk  whatever. 


FUNK  *  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  3S4  Foartfa  Arc,  N.  Y. 

I  enclose  $2.65  for  which  send  me  your  New  Funk 
At  WuiliialK  Desk  Standard  Dictionary  in  Half 
Leather.  If  I  am  not  satisfied  with  it.  I  may  return  it 
within  ten  days,  you  will  refund  what  I  have  paid,  and 
I  shall  owe  you  nothing.  L.  I)   8-30-ig 
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ui  ni  111]  jor  Authorship 

HoWtoWvite,  Whaito  Write, 
and  Where to  sell. 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Dev'elop 
your  literary  gifts.  Maslur  ih«» 
arrof  sclf-eMpivssion.Muki' 
your  spare?  lime  profitable*. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification,  Journalism. 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Maga2ine,'  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful   advice.       Real  teachinff. 

One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it.  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  Wr  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  for  its  full  reports  of 
the    literary  market.      Besides    our    :  ,  we  offer  a 

manuscript  criticism  service. 

150- page  illustrated  catalogue  free 


trie  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dcp't.74     Spvinqfield.Mass. 
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Dentistry 
offers 
unusual 
opportun- 
ities. 

Write  to 

INDIANA 
DENTAL  COLLEGE 


Know  about  the  opportuni- 
ties of  dental  profession  be- 
fore deciding  your  career. 
The  Indiana  Dental  College 
presents  an  exceptional  op- 
portunity to  study  dentistry 
at  a  moderate  cost  for  tuition 
and  living  expenses.  New 
college  year  begins  Septem- 
ber 29.  Augmented  curricu- 
lum. Able  faculty.  Clinical 
facilities  unexcelled.  Write 
for  catalog  and  full  details  of 
opportunities  for  service  and 
advancement  in  the  practice 
of  dentistry.     Address 

F.  R.  Henshaw,  Dean 

9  W.  North  Street.   Indianapolis 


HMnthuritf 


SCHOOL  ?2R  BOYS 

J^   Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 

Complete  college  preparatory  course  of  six  classes. 
Boarding  and  country  day  school.  Pupils  from  Amer- 
ica's finest  families.  Charming  surroundings,  bracing 
air,  and  equable  climate  invite  work,  play  and  sleep  in 
the  open  the  entire  school  year.  Baseball,  football, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  golf.  Open  Sept.  24. 
Address:  R.  C.  Piatt,  Acting  Headmaster,  for  information. 


TEMPLE     UNIVERSITY 

Teachers'  College 

Preparation  of  teachers  lor  Hio.li  Schools,  Elementary 
Schools,  Kindergarten.  Business  Schools,  Physical  Training, 
Household  Art,  Household  Science,  Music,  Manual  Art- 
ami   Social   Workers.      Kor  detailed  information  write 

RUSSELL  H.  CON  WELL.  President 

Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Sts.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 


ST.  PAUL'S 


A     boarding    school    for    boya 
in    the    country   and    only    40 

minutes    from  New  York.     Buildings  open    for    inspection 

daily  9  to  S-     Fall  term  begins  Thursday.  September  I8tli. 

Phone  Garden  City  1163.    For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,   Headmaster, 

153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


LEARN 
TO  WRITE 

ADVERTISEMENTS 


United  States  Government 

Urges  BIG  Advertising.  $100  to  $300 
Per  Week  is  being  paid  to  ■oorei  of 
mil    employed    graduates.   ;  We   posi- 


tively  teach    you  by  mail   this  paving 

Frofession    in   a   few   months.     Wr" 
or  convincing  FACT* 


vrite 


I'age-Daviu    Co 


few    months. 
FREK. 
Dept.   Dl.    Chicago. 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


Accountant 

Executive  Accountant*  command  big  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2.600  Certified  I'ublie  Accountant*  in  V.  h.  Many 
are  earniag  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
•pare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting;  posi- 
tions Kiniwleiiiro  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin-wc  prepare 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  and  service  arc  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz.  A  M  .  C.  P.  A  Former 
Comptroller  nd  Instructor.  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
atair  of  C.  .'  .»  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  or 
Accountants'.  Low  tuition  fee-easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Sails  Extension  University,     Dept.  S62-H.  D  ,    Chicago 
"  Th*>  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 
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GEARED  -TO-THE-ROAD 
K    UNIFORM  MILEAGE  /' 


V 


rit  res. 


i 


/  am  penalized  if  one 
comes  back." 


A  Champion  Among 
Fabric  Tires 

Miller  Fabric  Tires  Set  New  Uniform 
Long-Distance  Mileage  Records 

THE  Miller  Black  Tread  Fabric  Tire  competing 
against  make  after  make  of  tires  has  proved  it- 
self a  champion.  Wherever  these  fabric  tires 
are  used  they  prove  themselves  uniform  long- 
distance runners  and  low  in  cost  per  mile. 

Extra-Size  and  More  Buoyant 

The  Miller  Black  Tread  Fabric  Tire  size  for  size, 
although  rated  the  same  as  many  other  leading 
makes,  is  extra-size.  It  is  also  more  buoyant  and 
has  a  greater  air  capacity. 

The  heavy  fabric,  tough  black  tread  and  the  per- 
fect balance  of  tread  and  fabric  give  these  tires 
unequalled  road-wear  resistance.  Tire  after  tire, 
the  Miller  Black  Tread  Fabric  outruns  standard 
guarantees.  Yet  these  tires  cost  no  more  than 
other  makes. 

The  big  black,  Geared-to-the-Road  tread  grips 
the  ground  giving  perfect  traction  and  safety  over 
wet  roads  and  slippery  pavements. 

The  Test  That  Convinces 

Only  by  Miller  uniform  workmanship  has  Miller 
uniform  long-distance  mileage  been  made  possible. 
We  have  eliminated  variables  in  workmanship. 
And  thus  have  we  ended  variables  in  mileage. 

Put  Miller  Tires— CORD  or  FABRIC— to  the  test. 
Place  them  opposite  your  favorite  tire.  Then  you 
will  be  convinced. 

There  is  a  Miller  dealer  in  your  city.  If  you  do 
not  know  his  name,  write  direct  to  us. 

THE  MILLER  RUBBER  COMPANY 
Dept.  A-208,  Akron,  Ohio 


Makers  of  Miller  Inner  Tubes,  team-mates 
to  Uniform  Tires.  Also  Miller  Surgeons 
Grade  Rubber  Goods. 


J 


Dealers:    Miller   offers   you  a 
most  interesting  agency 
plan.    Write  us. 
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The   Digest   School   Directory  Index 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest  during  August.  The  August  2nd  issue  con- 
tains a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you  write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly 
answer  your  direct  inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price,  locality,  size  of  school,  age  of 
child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.     Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible.  School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


L 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 
COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN 

Judson  College   , .  Marion,  Ala. 

Crescent  College  Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Bishop's  School    La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Anna  Head  School Berkeley,  Cal. 

Orton  School .  . .  -Pasadena,  Cal. 

Marlborough  School  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Hillside  School  Norwalk,  Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Glen  Eden .  .    Stamford,  Conn. 

Southfield  Point  School  .    Stamford,  Conn. 

St.  Margaret's  School  Waterbury,  Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School  Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Fairmount  Seminary    \\  ashington,  1).  ( '. 

Gunston  Hall     Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall  School .    Washington,  D.  ( '. 

National  Park  Seminary.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Shorter  College Rome,  Ga. 

Ferry  Hall  School Lake  Forest,  111. 

Frances  Shimer  School Mt.  Carroll,  III. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  III. 

111.  Woman's  College .  .  Jacksonville,  111. 

Monticello  Seminary Godfrey,  111. 

Rockford  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids  School Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Science  Hill  School Shelby ville,  Ky. 

Girls'  Latin  School '.Baltimore,  Md. 

Hood  Seminary Frederick,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,  Mass. 

Misses  Allen  School West  Newton,  Mass. 

Bradford  Academy    Bradford,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .  .Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,  Mass. 

Howard  Seminary W.  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

Lasell  Seminary Auburndale,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School Boston,  Mass. 

MacDuffie  School Springfield,  Mass. 

Mount  Ida  School Newton,  Mass. 

Rogers  Hall  School Lowell,  Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,  Mass. 

Walnut  Hill  School Natick,  Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Wheaton  College Norton,  Mass. 

Whiting  Hall South  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Forest  Park  College St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Hosmer  Hall St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Linden  wood  College St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Miss  White's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

William  Woods  College Fulton,  Mo. 

Saint  Mary's  Hall Faribault,  Minn. 

Miss  Beard's  School Orange,  N.  J. 

Centenary  Coll.  Inst Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place  School Summit,  N.  J. 

St.  Mary's  Hall Burlington,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

Gardner  School New  York  City 

Knox  School Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Lady  Jane  Grey  School Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarry  town,  N.  Y. 

Ossining  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Scudder  School New  York  City 

Semple  School New  York  City 

Wallcourt Aurora,  N.  Y. 

St.  Mary's  School Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Miss  Kendrick's  Coll.  Inst Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Oxford  College Oxford,  Ohio 

Smead  School  Toledo,  Ohio 

Baldwin  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,  Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe  Manor Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darlington  Seminary.  .  .West  Chester,  Pa. 

Devop  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland  Hall Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Cons Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall Lititz,  Pa. 

Mary  Lyon  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Miss  Mills  School Mount  Airy,  Pa. 

Moravian  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overbrook,  Pa. 

Shipley  School Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Lincoln  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Mary  C.  Wheeler  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Ashley  Hall Charleston,  S.  C. 

Coker  College Hartsville,  S.  C. 

Columbia  Institute Columbia,  Tenn. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Averett  College Danville,  Va. 

Mary  Baldwin  Seminary Staunton,  Va. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

Fauquier  Institute    Warrenton,  Va. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Martha  Washington  College Abingdon,  Va. 

Randolph-Macon  Inst Danville,  Va. 

Southern  College Petersburg,  Va. 

Southern  Seminary Buena  Vista,  Va. 

Stuart  Hall Staunton,  Va. 

Sullins  College Bristol,  Va. 

Sweet  Briar  College Sweet  Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 


SCHOOLS  FOR  GIRLS  AND 

COLLEGES  FOR  WOMEN  (Cont'd) 

Va.  Intermont  College Bristol,  Va. 

Warrenton  Country  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Lewisburg  Seminary Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  Hilda's  Hall Charlestown,  W.  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer  Seminary ...  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont  School Claremont,  Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Loomis  Institute Windsor,  Conn. 

Ridgefield  School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler  School No.  Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.   School.  .Washington,   D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111. 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer  Academy So.  Byfield,  Mass. 

Monson  Academy Monson,  Mass. 

Powder  Point  School Duxbury,  Mass. 

Wilbraham  Academy Wilbraham,  Mass. 

Williston   Seminary Easthampton,    Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,  Mass. 

Shattuck  School Faribault,  Minn. 

Holderness  School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Stearns  School Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair  Academy Blairstown,  N.  J. 

Kingsley  School Essex  Fells,  N.  J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington  School Pennington,  N.  J. 

Princeton  Prep.  School Princeton,  N.  J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla  School Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Kyle  School Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius  School Manlius,  N.  Y. 

Massee  Country  School Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School.  .  .  .Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mount  Pleasant  Academy Ossining,  N.  Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone  School Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Blue  Ridge  School Hendersonville,  N.  C. 

Pinehurst  School Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Bethlehem  Prep.  School Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &   Marshall  Academy ....  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas   Springs   School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg  Academy Mercersburg,  Pa. 

Perkiomen  School Pennsburg,  Pa. 

St.  Luke's  School Wayne,  Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses  Brown  School Providence,  R.  I. 

Baylor  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

McCallie  School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Randolph-Macon  Academy Front  Royal,  Va. 

Stuyvesant  School Warrenton,  Va. 

Va.  Episcopal  School Lynchburg,  Va. 

Old  Dominion  Academy.  .Berkeley  Springs,  W.  Va. 

MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Southern  Mil.  Acad Greensboro,  Ala. 

Hitchcock  Mil.  Acad San  Rafael,  Cal. 

San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad .  .Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Stamford  Military  Acad Stamford,  Conn. 

Morgan  Park  Mil.  Acad Morgan  Park,   111. 

Western  Mil.  Academy Alton,  111. 

Culver  Military  Academy Culver,  Ind. 

Kelley  Mil.  Acad Burlington,  Kan. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Kv. 

Charlotte  Hall  School Charlotte  Hall,  Md. 

Allen  Military  School West  Newton,   Mass. 

Mitchell  Mil.  Boys  School Billerica,  Mass. 

Gulf  Coast  Mil.  Academy Gulfport,  Miss. 

Kemper   Military   School Boonville,    Mo. 

Wentworth   Military  Academy    ..    Lexington,   Mo. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Academy     .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold  Mil.  School Freehold,  N.  J. 

Newton  Academy Newton,  N.  J. 

Wenonah   Mil.   Academy Wenonah,   N.  J. 

New  Mexico  Mil.  Inst Roswell,  N.  M. 

New  York  Military  Academy Cornwall,  N.  Y. 

Peekskill  Mil.  Academy Peekskill,  N.  Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Bingham  School Asheville,  N.  C. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Ohio  Mil.  Institute Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Nazareth  Hall  Mil.  Acad Nazareth,  Pa. 

Penn  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

The  Citadel Charleston,  S.  C. 

Porter  Military  Academy  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad     Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 
Castle  Heights  Mil.  Academy    .  .    Lebanon,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee  Mil.  Academy Sewanee,  Tenn. 

Tenn.  Mil.  Institute Sweetwater,  Tenn. 

Blackstone  Mil.  Acad Blackstone,  Va. 

Danville  Mil.  Institute Danville,  Va. 

Fishburne  Mil.  Acad Waynesboro,  Va. 

Massanutten  Academy Woodstock,  Va. 

Staunton  Academy Staunton,  Va. 

Greenbrier  Presb.  Mil.  School .  Lewisburg,  W.  Va. 

St.  John's  Military  Academy Delafield,  Wis. 

No.  W.  Mil.  &  Naval  Academy . .  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass. 

Hartford  Sch.  Rel.  Pedagogy ....  Hartford,  Conn. 

New  Church  Theo.  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Pittsburgh  Bible  Inst Pittsburgh.  I 'a. 


TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

Bliss  Electrical  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colorado  School  of  Mines Golden,  Colo. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School Detroit,  Mich. 

Michigan  College  of  Mines  .  Houghton,  Mich. 
New  Mexico  School  of  Mines.  .  .  Socorro,  N.  M. 
So.  Dakota  School  of  Mines Rapid  City,  S.  1). 

PROFESSIONAL  SCHOOLS 

College  of  Dent.,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  111 

College  of  Medicine,  Univ.  of  111.  Chicago,  III. 

Indiana  Dental  College Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Univ.  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent Louisville,  Ky. 

Babson  Institute Welleslev  Hills,  Mass. 

Clark  College Worcester.  Mass. 

Detroit  Coll.  of  Law Detroit,  Mich 

Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass 

Elizabeth  General  Hospital Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Mercer  Hospital  Training  School Trenton,  N.J. 

Chattanooga  College  of  Law     .Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Dean  Academy Franklin,  Mass. 

Pillsbury  Academy Owatonna,  Minn. 

Colby  Academy New  London,  N.  H. 

Kimball  Union  Academy Meriden,  N.   H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  of  Concentration         New  York  City 

Horace  Mann  School New  York  City 

Oakwood  Seminary Union  Springs,  N.>Y. 

Starkey  Seminary Lakemont,  N.  Y. 

Grand  River  Institute Austinburg,  Ohio 

Dickinson  Seminary Williamsport,  Pa. 

George  School George  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

Montessori  Boarding  and  Day  School 

W.  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Wyoming  Seminary Kingston,  Pa. 

Goddard  Seminary Barre,  Vt. 

Eastern  College Manassas,'  Va! 

Emory  &  Henry  College Emory,  Va. 

Wayland  Academy Beaver  Dam,  Wis. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

Cumnock  Sch.  of  Expression Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Fannie  Smith  Kind.  Train. School  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
New  Haven  Sch.  Gymnastics  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music     Washington,  D.  C. 

American  Coll.  Phys.  Education Chicago,  111. 

Chicago  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Bush  Conservatory  of  Music Chicago,  111. 

Centralizing  Sch.  of  Music Chicago,  111! 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  College  of  Expression Chicago,  111. 

Columbia  Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Chicago,  111. 

Nat'l  Kind.  &  Elem.  College Chicago,  111. 

No.  West  Univ.  Sch.  of  Commerce  .  .Chicago,  III. 
Pestalozzi-Froebel  Training  School    .  .  Chicago,  111. 

Technical  Normal  Sch Chicago,  111. 

Univ.  School  of  Music Lake  Forest.  111. 

Cambridge  Sch.  Dom.  Arch         Cambridge,  Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  Spoken  Word,  Boston,  Mass. 

Lesley  Normal  School Cambridge,  Mass. 

Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts     Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Eng.  Cons,  of  Music       Boston,  Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Posse  Sch.  of  Gymnastics Boston,  Mass. 

Sargent  Sch.  of  Phys.  Ed  Cambridge,  Mass. 

School  of  Museum  of  Fine  Arts Boston,  Mass. 

School  of  Dom.  Art  &  Science Boston,  Mass. 

Winsor  Training  School      ..  .Boston.  Mass. 

Worcester  Dom.  Science  School.  Worcester,  Mass. 
Battle  Creek  Sch.  Home  Econ     Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Nor.  Sch.  Phys.  Ed Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

Morse  School  of  Expression St.  Louis,  M<>. 

Brown's  Salon  Studio New  York  City 

Crane  Nor.  Inst,  of  Music Potsdam,  N.  Y. 

Eastman  Business  School         Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Ithaca  Cons,  of  Music Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed      .    Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Rochester  Athenaeum Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Russell  Sage  College Troy,  N.  Y. 

Skidmore  School  of  Arts     Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 

Williams  School  of  Expression Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  &  Train.  Sch.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of    Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Art  Painting  School Dubois,   Pa. 

Combs  Cons,  of  Music  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Penn.  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  ('luster.  Pa. 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Temple  Univ.  Teachers' Coll.     .     Philadelphia,  Pa. 

FOR  BACKWARD   CHILDREN 

Acerwood   Tutoring   School Devon,    Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Miss  Compton's  School St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elm  Hill  School Barre,  Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Parkside  Home  School Muskegon,  Mich. 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sycamore  Farm  School  Newburgh,  Is'.  Y. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North- Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  THE  DEAF 

Miss  Arbaugh's  School Macon,  Ga. 

Central  Institute St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves  in  Conserratiort 


Heat  Insulations,    High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofings, 

Packings,     Brake 

Linings,  Fire 

Prevention 

Products 
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The  Dependability 
of  your  Brakes  starts 
in  an  Asbestos  Mine 

BRAKES  are  dependent  upon  their  lining  for  resistance 
to  the  tremendous  friction-heat  that  they  must  stand. 
Therefore  the  material  from  which  that  lining  is  made  is  of 
prime  importance  to  the  safety  of  every  motorist. 

No  other  material  than  Asbestos  supplies  those  qualities  of 
heat  resistance  and  imperviousness  to  the  action  of  oil,  water, 
and  grease,  that  dependable  brake-lining  must  have. 

So  Asbestos,  for  years,  has  been  accepted  by  engineers  as 
a  necessity  to  good  brake-lining  and  the  constant  effort  has 
been  to  obtain  just  the  right  character  of  asbestos  fibre  and 
to  weave  it  in  combination  with  the  other  materials  to  give 
the  very  highest  percentage  of  resistance  and  dependability. 

Why  Non-Burn  Brake  Lining 
has  Extra  Dependability 


Many  years  before  the  advent  of 
the  automobile,  the  Johns-Manville 
Co.  were  making  asbestos  brake- 
linings  for  all  sorts  of  industrial 
machinery,  the  brake  requirements 
of  which  were  far  greater  than  those 
of  even  the  heaviest  of  trucks  or 
motor  cars. 

This  wide  experience  developed  a 
knowledge  of  both  raw  material  and 
production  processes  that  bad  become 
a  veritable  brake-lining  science  before 
the  present-day  automobile  brake- 
lining  manufacturers  had  come  into 
existence. 

Added  to  this  fund  of  experience 
is  the  fact  that  Johns-Manville,  own- 
ing their  asbestos  mines  rather  than 
purchasing  in  the  open  market,  have 
absolute  control  over  the  quality  and 
character  of  every  yard  of  fibre  that 
goes   into  Non-Burn   and    can    select 


from  tons  of  material  only  the  exact 
type  and  quality  that  meets  the 
Non-Burn  standard. 

So  in  the  Non-Burn  you  are  pro- 
tected against  the  "run-of-mine"  fibre 
that  manufacturers  buying  asbestos  in 
the  open  market  must  often  be  con- 
tent with.  Both  in  raw  material  and 
in  facilities  of  production,  therefore, 
Non-Burn  has  advantages  that  assure 
superiority. 

Non-Burn  is  quickly  obtainable 
through  any  dealer  or  garage.  Isn't 
that  extra  factor  of  safety  worth 
specifying  when  you  have  your  brakes 
relined? 

Other  Johns-Manville  Automotive 
Equipment — Clutch  Facings,  Indus- 
trial Brake  Blocks,  Speedometers, 
Odometers,  Recorders,  Speedom- 
eters with  Instrument  Board  for 
Ford  Cars,  Fire  Extinguishers. 


A  Selling  Policy  as  Popular  as  the  Brake-Lining 


Non-Burn  is  distributed  through 
jobbers  all  over  the  country,  and  our 
"fair-trade"  policy  of  protecting  the 
jobber  in  his  legitimate  discounts  is 
rigidly  maintained. 

The  benefits  of  this  policy  are  ap- 


parent not  only  to  the  trade,  but  to 
the  consumer  as  well,  in  added  con- 
venience of  supply. 

Whereveryoubuy  Non-Bum,  Jolms- 
Manville  Service  and  Johns-Manville 
Reputation  stand  squarely  behind  it. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 

New  York  City 
10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Johns  ~  Manville 

Automotive  Equipment 


■ 
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Note  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
the  design.  No  grooves  or  corners 
to  catch  dirt.    Easy  to  keep  clean. 


E-1902.  MUELLER   Rapidac   Basin 

Cock.    A  quarter  turn  of  the  handle 

opens  the  valve  completely. 


For  True  Economy  and  Lasting  Satisfaction— use  Mueller 

When  you  build  or  remodel,  demand  plumbing  fixtures  of  known  value  and  reputa- 
tion. For  three  generations  MUELLER  Fixtures  have  demonstrated  their  supremacy. 
Today  they  are  the  acknowledged  standard  of  excellence. 

The  MUELLER  Fixtures  needed  to  equip  any  residence  will  cost  the  owner  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  total  cost  of  the  building.  For  a  $50,000  residence  the  MUELLER 
Fixtures  will  cost  approximately  $500 — for  a  $10,000  home  about  $100,  Cheaper  fixtures 
cost  more  to  install  and  entail  frequent  repair  bills. 

Mueller  Plumbing  Fixtures 

Built  to  Wear  Without  Repair 


Four  factors  have  made 
the  MUELLER  reputation 
for  known  values — (1)  qual- 
ity  of  materials,  (2)  scientific 
construction,  (3)  precision  of 
manufacture,  and  (4)  per- 
fectionin finish.  MUELLER 
excels  in  all  these  particulars. 

Other    plumbing    fixtures    are 
made  of  common  brass,  contain- 
ing less  than  60%  copper.  Mueller 
Fixtures  are    made    of    Muellerite, 
which  is  85%  pure  copper.     Muel- 
lerite  resists    corrosion  better,  en- 
dures longer,  takes  a  finer    finish 
ind  holdsa  heavier  nickel  plating       j:......................... 

than  common  brass. 

For  your  protection,  every  Mueller  Fixture  is 
tested  to  withstand  four  times  the  normal  water, 
pressure  without  leakage. 


7  Point  Supremacy 

of  Mueller  Rapidac  Faucets 

1— Made  of  Muellerite— instead  of 
common  brass. 

2— Extra  Heavy  Nickel  Plating- 
has  lasting  lustre. 

3— Corrugated  Stems— any  style 
lever  handle  at  any  angle. 

4— Special  Cap  Packing  —  abso- 
lutely water-tight. 

5— Double-pitch  Thread  —  quick 
opening  and  quick  closing. 

6— Cone-seat  Washer  —  prevents 
leakage— reduces  wear. 

7— Anti-spreader  Devico  —  stops 
splashing. 


a  book.  th, 
Fixtures  and 
Both  free. 


it     l 
de 


Mueller   Rapidac 

(rapid  action)  Faucets  are 
made  with  such  mechanical 
precision  that  after  a  test  of 
opening  and  closing  oper- 
ations, equivalent  to  years  of 
actual  use,  there  was  no  ap- 
preciable   wear — no    leakage. 

Instruct  your  architect  to  specify 
Mueller  Fixtures  —  tell  your 
plumber  you  want  Mueller — 
and  see  that  the  name  Mueller 
is  on  every  fixture  installed. 

Write  today  for  "Portfolio  of 
Modern  Homes"  showing  many 
clever  architectural  features,  and  a 
copy  of  "Dependable  Plumbing.'' 
llustrates  the  leading  Mueller 
monstrates    Mueller    supremacy. 


H.  MUELLER  MFG.  COMPANY,  DECATUR,    ILL.,    U,  S.  A. 

New  York  City,  155  W.  30th  St.      Sarnia,  Ontario,  Can.      San  Francisco,  635  Mission  St. 
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THE   "MORAL   OBLIGATION"   TO   RATIFY 


THE  SENATE'S  MORAL  OBLIGATION  speedily  to 
ratify  the  Peace  Treaty,  including  the  League  of  Nations 
Covenant,  was  emphasized  in  President  Wilson's  White 
House  statement  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
and  has  been  taken  up  by  editors  of  both  political  parties.  Much 
was  said  at  the  now  famous  White  House  conference  about  moral 
obligations,  especially  in  connection  with  our  duties  under  the 
League  of  Nations  Covenant,  but  "the  greatest  moral  obliga- 
tion that  exists  anywhere  to-day  rests  upon  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,"  declares  the  New  York  World  (Dem.).  "The 
first,  the  imperative  duty  of  this  country, "  agrees  the  Jersey 
City  Journal  (Ind.),  is  to  make  the  Peace  Treaty  effective  and 
then  "  to  join  the  other  civilized  countries  of  the  globe  in  an 
honest  effort  to  make  peace  lasting."  Speed,  declares  the  St. 
Joseph  News-Press,  "is  now  a  most  essential  consideration." 
The  Missouri  paper  calls  attention  to  the  daily  dispatches  from 
Europe  which  "emphasize  the  urgent  need  of  an  organization 
of  the  nations  that  shall  he  capable  of  coping  with  various 
incipient  conflagrations  that  arc  undermining  the  stability  of 
the  weak  Powers  and  threatening  to  spread  to  other  fields."  The 
world,  it  says,  "waits  for  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  .to  take 
the  one  action  necessary  to  bring  into  being  this  international 
machinery  for  the  maintenance  of  peace."  It  seems  to  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  (Rep.),  an  advocate  of  the  League,  that 
our  country  "can  never  return  to  a  sane  basis  until  the  Peace 
Treaty  is  disposed  of  and  actual  peace  is  brought  about."  For 
it  is  not  Europe  alone  which  is  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  and 
turmoil.  Europe,  indeed,  "must  get  back  to  a  condition  where 
production  can  go  on  unhampered,"  and— 

"Until  this  is  accomplished,  the  demands  upon  this  country 
for  food  will  be  greater  than  we  can  accommodate  without  pro- 
ducing serious  shortages,  and  thus  maintaining  the  high  cost  of 
living.  But  Europe  must  be  fed.  Lack  of  food  breeds  discon- 
tent and  violence.  For  our  own  salvation  we  will  be  obliged  to 
se<   to  it  that  Europe  does  not  go  hungry. 

"But  Europe  will  not  produce  as  formerly  until  uncertainty 
gives  way  to  certainty  and  the  causes  for  uprisings  and  revolu- 
tions are  removed.  That  time  will  not  and  can  not  come  before 
the  Peace  Treaties  are  in  operation  and  a  combination  of  the 
great  nations  stands  on  guard. 

"It  can  not  be  denied  that  to-day  the  Senate  presents  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  universal  peace.  The  country  is  con- 
fronted with  vast  internal  problems,  chief  among  which  is  the 
cost  of  living.  We  can  legislate  temporary  relief.  We  can 
strengthen  laws  that  need  strengthening.  But  there  can  be 
nothing  permanent  until  the  nations  that  have  been  at  war 
can  get  back  upon  their  feet  once  more. 

"The  situation  is  not  only  unsatisfactory,  but  it  is  dangerous. 
Surely  the  hour  has  struck  for  sensible  Senators  to  get  together. 
There  must  be  enough  of  them  outside  the  ranks  of  the  Borah, 
Johnson,  and  Reed  irreconcilables  to  take  hold  of  the  situation 
and  clear  it  up. 

"If  it  is  deemed  necessary  to  have  'interpretations'  of  cer- 
tain articles,  by  all  means  let  us  have  them,  and  it  will  then 
become  the  duty  of  the  President  to  accept  such  interpretations 
if  they  do  not  actually  destroy  the  Treaty." 


If  the  Senate  is  waiting  for  a  more  definite  expression  of  pub- 
lic opinion,  especially  in  regard  to  the  League,  says  th  •  Peoria 
Transcript  (Dem.),  "it  will  wait  in  vain."  The  people  the  Illi- 
nois editor  believes,  "have  become  jaded  by  a  debate  they  do 
not  understand  and  in  which  they  have  no  particular  interest. 
They  are  chiefly  interested  in  getting  back  to  work  and  making 
a  living."  "Let  the  Treaty  be  voted  up  or  down,"  advises  this 
newspaper,  and  quickly,  and  let  the  Republican  party  assume 
the  responsibility.  The  Transcript  does  not  seem  to  think  that 
the  Treaty  looms  as  large  in  the  popular  mind  as  do  domestic 
problems,  nor  will  it  have  more  than  "merely  incidental  signif- 
icance" in  the  next  Presidential  campaign.  But  another  Demo- 
cratic paper,  the  Richmond  Times- Dispatch,  is  alarmed  at  the 
possibility  of  rejection  or  amendment  of  the  Treaty,  and  it  calls 
upon  the  President  to  speak  as  "the  one  evangel  in  all  the 
country  who  can  effectively  rescue  the  Treaty,"  and  it  fervently 
adjures  him  "  to  go  straight  to  his  countrymen  for  his  appeal 
for  ratification;  the  country  will  listen  to  him  as  to  no  other 
citizen." 

Indeed,  the  statement  read  by  the  President  at  the  beginning 
of  his  interview  with  the  Senators  on  the  10th  was  looked  upon 
by  Washington  correspondents  as  being  aimed  as  much  at  the 
general  public  as  at  the  Senators  present.  For  that  matter 
the  entire  interview  was  staged  with  a  view  to  the  completest 
publicity,  and  everything  that  the  President  felt  able  to  tell 
the  Senators  became  the  next  day  the  property  of  the  readers 
of  every  newspaper  which  could  spare  the  space  to  print  the 
stenographic  report  of  all  that  was  said.  Mr.  Wilson's  formal 
statement  emphasized  the  moral  duty  of  speedy  ratification, 
while  his  answers  to  the  Senators'  questions  were  full  of  references 
to  our  moral  obligations  under  the  League  Covenant.  The 
President,  realizing  perhaps  that  he  was  talking  to  practical 
men,  gave  specific  examples  of  industriessufferingbecau.se  of  the 
prolonged  uncertainty  about  peace.  He  spoke  of  the  copper- 
mines  of  Montana,  Arizona,  and  Alaska  being  kept  open  "only 
at  a  great  cost  and  loss  " ;  of  the  zinc-mines  of  Missouri,  Tennessee, 
and  Wisconsin  "being  operated  at  about  one-half  their  capacity  " ; 
of  the  lead  of  Idaho,  Illinois,  and  Missouri  reaching  "'only  a 
portion  of  its  former  market";  of  the  "immediate  need  for 
cotton-belting  and  also  for  lubricating  oil  which  can  not  be  met. 
all  because  the  channels  of  trade  are  barred  by  war  when  there 
is  no  war."  The  same  condition  "  holds  regarding  raw  cotton." 
In  fact,  said  the  President,  "there  is  hardly  a  single  raw  ma- 
terial, a  single  important  foodstuff,  a  single  class  of  manufac- 
tured goods  which  is  not  in  the  same  case.  Our  full,  normal, 
profitable  production  waits  upon  peace."  And  then  Mr.  Wilson 
continued: 

"Our  military  plans,  of  course,  wait  upon  it.  We  can  not 
intelligently  or  wisely  decide  how  large  a  naval  or  military  force 
we  shall  maintain  or  what  our  policy  with  regard  to  military 
training  is  to  be  until  we  have  peace  not  only,  but  also  till  we 
know  how  peace  is  to  be  sustained,  whether  by  the  arms  of 
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single  nations  or  by  the  concert  of  all  the  great  peoples.  And 
there  is  more  than  that  difficulty  involved.  The  vast  surplus 
properties  of  the  Army  include,  not  food  and  clothing  merely, 
whose  sale  will  affect  normal  production,  but  great  manu- 
facturing establishments  also  which  should  be  restored  to 
their  former  uses,  great  stores  of  machine  tools,  and  all  sorts 
of  merchandise  which  must  lie  idle  until  peace  and  military 


REAR   VIEW. 


— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


can  not  understand  why  any  such  doubts  should  be  entertained. 
In  the  first  place,  he  recalls  that  all  questions  about  the  League 
which  were  raised  last  March  were  taken  up  by  the  Commission 
on  the  League  of  Nations  after  his  own  return  to  Paris  "and 
every  suggestion  of  the  United  States  was  accepted."  The 
expression  "regional  understandings  like  the  Monroe  Doctrine'' 

which  has  been  criticized  by  foes  of  the  League,  was 

used,  according  to  the  President. 

"Not  because  any  one  of  the  conferees  thought 
there  was  any  comparable  agreement  anywhere  else  in 
existence  or  in  contemplation,  but  only  because  it  was 
thought  best  to  avoid  the  appearance  of  dealing  in 
such  a  document  with  the  policy  of  a  single  nation. 
Absolutely  nothing  is  concealed  in  the  phrase." 

Mr.  Wilson  thinks  that  the  article  of  the  Covenant 
providing  that  the  League  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
domestic  matters  is  sufficiently  emphatic  and  ex- 
plicit. "The  right  of  withdrawal  of  any  state  on  the 
condition  of  its  having  fulfilled  all  its  obligations"  was 
recognized  by  everybody  in  Paris  as  meaning  that  the 
question  of  whether  it  had,  in  fact,  fulfilled  these 
obligations  "must  be  left  to  be  resolved  by  the  con- 
science of  the  natioh  proposing  to  withdraw."  Noth- 
ing more  explicit  is  needed,  in  President  Wilson's 
view,  because  as  far  as  the  United  States  is  concerned, 
it  never  has  failed  and  never  will  fail  to  fulfil  its 
international    obligations.     Article    X    seems    to    the 


policy   are    definitely    determined.     By   the  same    token,  there 
can  he  no  properly  studied  national  budget  until  then." 

Tic  nations  that  do  ratify  the  Treaty,  such  as  Great  Britain, 
Belgium,  and  France,  said  the  President,  "will  be  in  a  position 
to  lay  their  plans  for  controlling  the  markets  to  Central  Europe 
without  competition  from  us  if  we  do  not  presently  act,"  for 
"we  have  no  consular  agents,  no  trade  representatives  there 
to  look  after  our  interests."  This  means,  the  Senators  were 
told,  that — 

"Without  determinate  markets  our  production  can  not 
proceed  with  intelligence  or  confidence.  There  can  be  no 
stabilization  of  wages  because  there  can  be  no  settled  conditions 
of  employment.  There  can  be  no  easy  or  normal  industrial 
credits  because  there  can  be  no  confident  or  permanent  revival 
of  business." 

In  short,  in  President  Wilson's  opinion,  "every  element  of 
normal  life  among  us  depends  upon  and  awaits  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,"  and, 

"We  can  not  afford  to  lose  a  single  summer's  day  b3r  not  doing 
all  that  we  can  to  mitigate  the  winter's  suffering,  which,  unless 
we  find  means  fco  prevent  it.  may  prove  disastrous  to  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  world,  and  may  at  its  worst  bring  upon  Europe 
sonditions  even  more  terrible  than  those  brought  by  the  war 
itself." 

Two  days  later,  in  response  to  a  question  which  had  been 
submitted  to  him  by  a  Senator,  President  Wilson  said  with  all 
the  emphasis  of  which  he  was  capable  that  the  consummation 
of  peace  depended  solely  upon  the  Senate's  action,  for  he  be- 
lieves that  he  himself  has  no  power  to  declare  the  existence  of 
peace  by  a  proclamation,  nor  would  he  under  any  circumstances 
issue  such  a  proclamation.      It  would,  in  his  belief — 

"I'ut  a  stain  upon  our  national  honor  which  we  could  never 
efface,  if,  alter  Bending  our  men  to  the  battle-field  to  fight  the 
common  cause,  we  should  abandon  our  associates  in  the  Avar  in 
the  settlement  of  the  terms  of  peace  and  dissociate  ourselves 
from  all  responsibility   with   regard   to  those  terms." 

In  all  that  the  President  said  to  the  Senators,  it  was  evident 
enough  that  he  can  see  no  great  obstacle  to  prompt  ratification. 
Nothing,  he  is  led  to  believe,  stands  in  its  way  "except  doubts 

with  regard  to  the  meaning  and   implication  of  certain  articles 

of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations."      And  the  President 


President,  "to  constitute  the  very  backbone  of  the 
Covenant,"  for  "without  it  the  League  would  be  hardly  more 
than  an  influential  debating  society."  Our  engagement  unde 
this  article — which  has  been  such  a  bone  of  contention— to  pre« 
serve  the  territorial  integrity  of  League  members  against  external 
aggression  is  "a  moral  not  a  legal  obligation  and  leaves  our  Con- 
gress absolutely  free  to  put  its  own    interpretation  upon  it  in 


YOU  CAN'T  KKA1J.1    BLAME   HIM    FOB  WANTING     >>    l.IKK-PKKSERVER. 

— Reid  in  The  National  Republican. 

all  cases  that  call  for  action.     It  is  binding  in  conscience  only 
and  not  in  law." 

Turning  to  the  matter  of  reservations,  the  President  declared 
that    he  had   no  objection  to   "interpretations  of  the  sense  in 
which    the    United    States  accepts"    the  Treaty  "accompanying 
the  act  of  ratification,  provided  they  do  not  form  a  part  of  the. 
formal  ratification  itself." 
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Tn  the  informal  conversation  which  followed  in  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House  and  which  lasted  for  more  than  three 
hours,  the  President  reiterated  many  of  the  points  made  in  the 
statement  just  summarized.  As  the  New  York  Tribune  corre- 
spondent notes,  "(lie  Polish  corridor,  the  Sarre  Valley,  and  many 
other  questions  in  the  Treaty  outside  the  League  Covenant  were 
not  touched  on.  Practically  the  League  Covenant  and  Shantung 
covered  the  entire  subject."  Editors,  reviewing  the  President's 
discussion  with  the  Senators,  as  stenographically  reported,  find 
much  that  is  repetitious  and  much  which  is  little  more  than  a 
paraphrase  of  previous  Presidential  utterances.  Certain  state- 
ments, however,  attract  their  attention.  For  instance,  the 
President  told  the  Senators  that  in  his  opinion  we  should  claim 
nothing  under  the  reparation  clauses  of  the  Treaty  because  of 
the  "moral  advantage  that  that  would  give  us  in  the  councils  of 
the  world."  But  this,  he  explains,  would  have  no  bearing  on  the 
Lusitqnia  claims  or  other  claims  for  "prewar  indemnities." 
Several  Senators  were  insistent  upon  knowing  the  whole  truth 
of  Shantung.  Some  questions  the  President  declined  to  answer. 
As  he  understands  the  agreement  it  means  no  more  than  that — 

"Japan  should  return  to  China,  in  full  sovereignty,  the  old 
province  of  Shantung  so  far  as  Germany  had  any  claims  upon 
it,  preserving  to  herself  the  right  to  establish  a  residential  dis- 
trict at  Tsing-tao,  whic-h  is  the  town  of  Kiaochow  Bay;  that 
with  regard  to  the  railways  and  mines  she  should  retain  only 
the  rights  of  an  economic  concession  there,  with  the  right,  how- 
ever, to  maintain  a  special  body  of  police  on  the  railway,  the 
personnel  of  which  should  be  Chinese  under  Japanese  instructors 
nominated  by  the  managers  of  the  company  and  appointed  by 
the  Chinese  Government."  - 

A  series  of  questions  from  Mr.  McCumber  (Hep.,  N.  D.) 
brought  the  declaration  from  the  President  that  in  his  opinion 
we  would  eventually  have  got  into  the  war  against  Germany 
even  "if  Germany  had  committed  no  act  of  war  or  no  act  of 
injustice  against  our  citizens."  The  President  admitted  that 
he,  "as  much  as  anybody,"  was  the  author  of  Article  X. 

While  the  Republican  and  "  reservationist "  Hartford  Courant 
agrees  with  many  of  its  contemporaries  that  "benefit  all  round 
should  result  from  the  conference"  between  the  President  and 
the  Senators,  it  has  "no  idea"  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee "will  be  stampeded  by  the  President's  plea  for  urgency." 
Taking  issue  with  some  of  the  papers  quoted  above,  it  declares 
that  Mr.  Wilson's  plea  "does  not  remove  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  the  Treaty  and  Covenant,  and  a  waiting  world  must 
content  itself  to  wait  until  the  security  of  this  country,  its  national 
independence,  and  its  integrity  are  assured." 

It  was  his  emphasis  upon  our  "national  independence"  and 
"security"  in  his  notable  Senate  speech  of  the  12th  that  won 
for  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  the  applause  of  the  galleries,  and  also 
of  a  large  section  of  the  Republican  and  anti-League  press. 
After  devoting  some  time  to  the  history  of  "Peace- League" 
projects  since  1700,  Senator  Lodge  turned  to  what  he  considers 
the  dangerous  provisions  of  what  he  called  "this  deformed  experi- 
ment upon  a  noble  purpose."  By  it,  he  declared,  we  are  "bound 
by  a  moral  obligation  into  all  the  quarrels  of  Europe."  Under 
Articles  X  and  XI  of  the  Covenant,  in  the  Senator's  opinion, 
"other  Powers"  have  the  certain  right  "to  call  out  American 
troops  and  American  ships  to  go  to  any  part  of  the  world." 
It  should  be  definitely  stated  that  "they  could  not  be  sent 
without  action  by  Congress."  Taking  Articles  IX  and  XII 
and  XIX  together,  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  finds  him- 
self forced  to  conclude  that  purely  domestic  matters,  like  the 
tariff  and  immigration,  might  be  submitted  to  the  League  Assem- 
bly, and  we  would  thus  be  giving  up  "one  of  the  very  highest 
attributes  of  sovereignty."  Mr.  Lodge  objects  to  the  descrip- 
tion "regional  understanding"  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  and 
insists  that  the  interpretation  of  the  Doctrine  should  be  left  to 
the  United  States  alone.  He  would  have  the  right  "of  with- 
drawal from  the  League  made  absolute  and  would  shorten  the 


time  limit.     Senator  Lodge  does  not  believe  thai   we  "require 

to  Ik    told  when  we  shall  do  work  which  freedom  and  civilization 

require."    The  United  states,  ho  said,  "is  the  world's  In  si  hope* 

but.  if  you  fetter  her  in  the  interests  and  quarrels  oI'oIIh  mat  ions, 
if  you  tangle  her  in  the  intrigues  of  L'uropo,  you  will  destroy 
her  power  for  good  and  endanger  her  very  existence."  While 
"we  all  respect  and  share"  the  aspirations  and  desires  of  those 
who  want  a  "League  of  Peace,"  "some  of  us,"  said  the  Senator, 
"see  no  hope,  but  rather  defeat,  for  them   in  this  murky  Cov- 


TURN  ON  THE  HOSE. 

— Greene  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

enant."    And  the  Senator  expounded  his  own  doctrine  of  "Amer- 
icanism" in  his  closing  words: 

"We  would  not  have  our  politics  distracted  and  embittered  by 
the  dissensions  of  other  lands.  We  would  not  have  our  country's 
vigor  exhausted,  or  her  moral  force  abated,  by  everlasting  med- 
dling and  muddling  in  every  quarrel,  great  and  small,  which 
afflicts  the  world.  Our  ideal  is  to  make  her  ever  stronger  and 
better  and  finer,  because  in  that  way  alone,  as  we  believe,  can 
she  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  world's  peace  and  to  the 
welfare  of  mankind." 

To  Democratic  editors  favoring  the  League  this  Americanism 
seems  a  narrow  and  provincial  brand,  but  in  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  which  is  friendly  to  the  League,  Mr.  R.  L.  Duf- 
fus  reminds  New-Yorkers  that  such  senators  as  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  are  more  American  in  the  old-fashioned 
sense  than  the  people  of  our  great  cities.     And,  indeed, 

"Underneath  the  flood  of  the  new  immigration  there  still 
stands,  solid  as  a  rock,  the  pioneer  race  of  the  old  immigration, 
maintaining  stubbornly  the  old  American  ideals.  And  among 
those  ideals  there  are  two  that  apply  to  this  crisis:  diplomatic 
isolation,  political  particularism.  We  are  the  chosen  people 
and  can  have  no  traffic  wdth  the  Philistines.  To  deepen  this 
insular  consciousness,  a  homesick  army  of  three  million  men  has 
poured  back  from  France,  irritated,  disillusioned,  and  only  too 
glad  to^shut  the  front  gate  and  stay  at  home  for  a  Avhile. 

"An  appeal  to  this  deep  sentiment  might  cany  an  election 
against  Mr.  Wilson  and  smash  the  League,  root  and  branch. 
I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  arguments  which  such 
an  appeal  would  carr  are  all  easily  answTerable.  But  something 
more  than  arguments  will  be  necessary.  Mr.  Wilson  and  his 
supporters  will  have  to  create  anew  a  moral  fervor  as  intense 
as  that  which  carried  our  armies  to  France." 


H 
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HOW   THE   CONSUMER   BOOSTS   PRICES 


I 


"LL  XO  PAY  IT."  said  a  Scotchman  in  a  New  York 
restaurant  the  other  day,  on  finding  roast  beef  listed 
at  ninety  cents  a  portion.  Up  he  got.  Out  hi-  walked. 
Across  the  street  he  purchased  crackers  and  milk  for  twenty- 
five  cents  and  made  his  meal,  and   the  New  York   Illustrated 


/     A,hO  Don't" 
You   CTOME.  ( 


ARE   YOU    DOING  YOUR  SHARE   IN  THE   FIGHT  AGAINST  HIGH  COSTS.' 

— Spencer  in  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 

Daily  News  remarks  that  this  sort  of  thing  would  "bring  the 
profiteer  down  to  a  basis  of  fair  dealing  faster  than  all  the  in- 
vestigations Congress  can  conduct,"  while  the  New  York 
Times  declares  that  "if  nobody  paid  the  prices,  or  if  so  few* 
paid  them  that  the  stocks  would  be  left  on  the  sellers'  hands, 
the  prices  would  fall  promptly  enough."  However,  it  is  a 
policy  too  many  Americans  appear  to  have  set  their  hearts  on 
avoiding.  No  matter  how  outrageous  the  swindle,  victims 
come  flocking.  To  cite  but  a  few  of  the  all  but  incredible 
instances  noted  by  the  newspapers,  there  are  domestic  servants 
who  buy  silk  stockings  at  $6  a  pair,  working  men  who  willingly 
pay  $12  for  a  silk  shirt,  Louisiana  lumberjacks  who  sport  $5 
neckties.  People  "who  in  the  past  rarely  if  ever  visited  summer 
resorts  are  spending  money  freely  there,"  and  in  especially 
flagrant  cases  one  hears  of  their  buying  doughnuts  at  $1.20  a 
dozen,  a  cake  at  $4  a  loaf.  Meanwhile  the  17,000  new  mil- 
lionaries  created  by  the.  war  (we  borrow  the  figures  from  a 
recent  Washington  dispatch)  are  conducting  a  perfect  carnival 
of  frenzied  buying.  If  the  steel,  copper,  coal,  and  lumber 
industries  are  "still  in  the  dumps,"  there  are  "four  major 
lines  of  business  activity  which  report  great  prosperity — jewelry, 
musical  instruments,  automobiles,  and  tobacco — non-essentials, 
so  called,"  and  scandalously  high  prices  are  no  deterrents. 
On  the  contrary,  they  seem  to  shed  additional  luste>r  on  costly 
things.  We  are  told  that  in  Boston  the  dealers  put  shoes  on 
tlie  market  at  six  and  seven  dollars  a  pair,  anel  could  not  elispose 
of  them,  as  customers  elemandeel  a  more  expensive  grade. 
So  there  you  aro.  "Willing  victims  always  find  robbers,"  says 
tho  Washington  Herald,  continuing: 

'The  American  spirit  apparently  finds  it  difficult  to  differ- 
entiate between  being  a  good  fellow  and  being  a  ge>od  thing; 
1  ict  ween  easy  going  and  an  easy  mark. 

"Which  is  to  say,  that  one  reason  prices  are  so  high  is  because 
the  buying  public  persists  in  paying  the  price  without  complaint. 

"And  in  buying  things  it  doesn't  nee>d. 

'And  at  exorbitant  prices. 

The-  cheaper  cuts  of  meat  do  not  move  any  faster   when  (he 
better  cuts  double  in  price. 


"Shop-girls  are  shod  in  the  latest  style  in  shoes,  whether  they 
cost  five  dollars  or  fifteen  dollars  the  pair. 

"The  traveling  public  demands  the  best  the  finest  hotels  have 
to  offer,  whether  the  price  be  three  dollars  a  day  or  thirty  dollars. 

"The  cafes  and  cabarets  and  grills  and  similar  resorts  are  as 
thronged  as  ever,  and  the  cheaper  restaurants,  where  the  serving 
of  food  is  the  main  business,  do  not  gain  in  popularity. 

"Nobody  that  is  'anybody'  quits  joy-riding  when  tires  art- 
boosted  50  per  cent. 

"Whether  gasoline  be  fifteen  cents  or  fifty  a  gallon,  the 
country  roads  are  crowded  on  Sunday. 

"The  only  institution  not  patronized  in  a  period  of  inflated 
price  is  the  savings-banks,  and  the  higher  the  tax  is  the  more 
elense  the  crowd  becomes  around  the  counter. 

"No  other  nation  does  this. 

"No  other  nation  can  afford  to  do  it. 

"It  is  to  be  doubted  if  even  this  nation  can  afford  to  do  it." 

Here  and  there  a  newspaper  bids  spenders  look  ahead.  "When 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  retrospection  comes,"  says  the  Rock 
Island  (111.)  Union,  "we  will  wonder  why  we  did  not  apply  the 
brakes  before  we  hit  the  down  grade.  Sometime  the  men  and 
women  who  five  to  the  extent  of  their  present  incomes  will 
count  the  years  they  were  the  victims  of  the  hypnotic  haze  as 
lost." 

What  is  it,  really,  that  explains  the  mania  for  frenzied  buying? 
A  rebound  after  war-time  economy?  J.  Ogden  Armour  believes 
so,  and  says  the  United  States  is  "on  an  extravagant  drunk." 
Then,  too,  it  is  difficult  for  the  average  citizen  to  realize  that, 
elollar  for  dollar,  he  is  twice  as  poor  as  before  the  war;  says 
the  Portland  Oregonian,  "Two  dollars  does  not  now  represent 
much  more  than  one  dollar  did  five  years  ago,  but  the  larger 
number  of  dollars  tempts  a  man  to  indulge  in  luxuries  with 
which  he  formerly  dispensed."  And  we  find  a  further  attempt 
at  explanation  in  the  Des  Moines  Capital,  which  contenels  that — 

"'Keeping  up  with  the  Joneses'  is  one  of  the  main  con- 
tributing causes  of  the  high  cost  of  living.  Mr.  Jones,  having 
been  engaged  in  some  business  connected  with  the  war  has  made 
a  little  money  and  proceeds  to  splurge  a  little.  Mr.  Smith,  who 
has  plodded  along  at  the  same  pace,  with  a  reasonable  raise  of 
wages,  will  not  be  outdone  by  Mr.  Jones,  anel  attempts  to  live 
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ROOTING. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

on  the  same  plan  as  his  newly  prosperous  neighbor.  Mrs. 
Smith  notices  that  Mrs.  Jones  has  employed  a  maiel  and  a  more 
fashionable  dressmaker,  anel.  fearing  the  other  neighbors  in  the 
same  apartment  may  get  the  idea  that  the  Smith  exchequer  does 
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noi  measure  up  with  thai  pf  the  Jones's,  she  ;ils<>  annexes  a 
maid  and  increases  her  dress  allowance.  The  Smith  minage 
increases  its  budget  and  lowers  its  bank-balance.  In  the 
excitement  of  their  new   affluence  the  Jones   family  acquires  a 

plutocratic  disdain  for  the  dollar  sign,  while  the  Smith  family 
becomes  unhappily  cognizant  of    its    limitations   of   purchase. 

Moth  families  are  beaded  for  the  same  abyss,  hut  the  Smiths 
will   reach   it  first." 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  (lie  neighbor  who,  still  more  un- 
fortunal  I  than  Smith,  draws  pretty  much  the  same  pay  as 
before   the   war'.'      Says  the   Baltimore   Manufacturers'    Record: 

"On  the  other  hand,  there  are  millions  of  teachers,  and  preach- 
ers, and  clerks,  and  others  of  moderate  fixt  income  whose 
salaries  or  whose  income  from  investments  have  not  increased 
in  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living.  They  are  the  ones  who  ate 
suffering  most,  but  they  are  the  ones  who  are  doing  the  least 
kicking  and  complaining.  They  are  not  going  on  strikes, 
they  are  not  threatening  to  overturn  the  Government;  they  are 
doing  the  best  they  can,  often  pinching  to  the  extreme  in  order 
to  make  ends  meet,  and  even  then  the  ends  do  not  always  come 
together.  These  are  the  people  for  whom  there  should  he  the 
greatest  sympathy  and  for  whose  welfare  the  greatest  effort 
should  be  made.  They  are  the  uncomplaining  sufferers,  they 
are  the  men  and  women  who  are  working  faithfully  and  honestly 
in  every  avenue  of  employment  from  that  of  the  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  to  that  of  the  teacher  of  the  young,  the  bookkeepers, 
and  the  clerks,  and  others  who  are  not  united  in  labor-organiza- 
tions and  are  not  trying  to  bulldoze  either  their  employers  or 
the  nation." 

A  thirty-dollar-a-week  clerk  writes  to  the  New  York  World: 

"It  seems  to  me  that  things  are  coming  to  such  a  pass  that 
persons  in  my  circumstances  of  life  are  likely  to  be  crusht  be- 
tween the  upper  and  nether  millstones  of  greed.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  uproar  was  against  capitalists,  but  in  these  days 
labor-unionism  is,  I  think,  the  greater  evil  of  the  two.  At 
any  rate,  we  betwreen-folks  are  being  squeezed  to  the  limit  for 
the  benefit  of  both.  We  are  without  representation  in  Congress 
or  legislature.  Nobody  cares  a  hang  about  our  interests  or  how 
we  may  continue  to  meet  the  increasing  cost  of  living  without 
any  increase  of  our  weekly  pay." 

Just  now,  and  for  a  measurable  time  to  come,  frenzied  buying 
may  bring  no  harm  to  the  classes  above  and  below  this  luckless 
individual.  But,  both  now  and  for  an  indefinite  time  to  come, 
it  can  not  but  force  our  luckless  individual  to  pay  extortionate 
prices  for  the  very  necessities  of  existence.  And  yet  he  is  not 
quite  so  completely  unbefriended  as  he  believes.  Already  an 
extensive  campaign  against  frenzied  buying  gains  headway  in 
the  press.  "Extravagance  in  buying,"  says  the  New  York  Call 
(Soc),  "can  only  stimulate  production,  increasing  the  volume  of 
commodities  accumulated  on  the  market,  and  in  the  end  bring 
on  the  periodical  crisis  which  is  inherent  in  the  capitalist  system 
of  production,"  and  then,  with  hard  times  arriving  in  grim 
earnest,  the  now  highly  paid  and  free-spending  workman  may 
find  himself  out  of  a  job,  while  his  now  wildly  extravagant 
employer  may  face  bankruptcy.  As  an  example  of  the  news- 
paper encouragement  toward  thrift,  take  the  Chicago  Tribune's 
statement : 

"We  urge  saving  in  the  kitchen  so  as  to  permit  a  fan-  distribu- 
tion of  foodstuffs;  we  urge  thrift  in  all  purchases,  because  thrift 
is  one  of  the  surest  ways  of  releasing  labor  and  materials  for 
useful  production. 

"It  is  with  these  idaas  in  view  that  The  Tribune  has  estab- 
lished a  department  for  the  interchange  of  advice  and  sugges- 
tions among  its  readers.  We  believe  that  this 'interchange  will 
not  only  materially  assist  in  meeting  the  problems  incident  to 
high  prices,  but  in  promoting  a  spirit  of  mutual  helpfulness  and 
a  keener  sense  of  individual  obligation." 

In  the  same  spirit  the  St.  Louis  Republic  observes: 

"Shopping  around  among  the  grocers  will  do  much  to  bring 
down  the  level  of  prices  for  everybody,  and  there  are  many 
other  economies  that  can  be  practised  in  the  purchase  of  clothing, 
shoes,  and  the  other  articles  in  daily  use. 

"Nobody  advocates  penuriousness.     That  would  reduce  em- 


ployment, and  any   price  is  high   when  there  is  no  work.      What 

is  needed  is  careful  buying,  avoidance  of  waste,  and  the  prompt 
abandonment  of  extravagance." 


"TIIK    HIGH    COST   OF    STRIKES" 

EVERYBODY  IS  STRIKING— a  United  States  Senator 
even  suggests  that  Congress  strike  till  assured  of  re- 
election -and  "strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  have  become 
so  much  a  part  of  our  daily  routine  that  more  than  half  the  time 
the   average   citizen    doesn't    even    trouble   himself   to   find    what 
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wanted:  a  traffic  cop. 
"When  a  fat  lady   with  her  arms   full   of  bundles  meets  a  large 
gentleman  in  the  middle  of  a  narrow  stairway,  generally  a  lot  of 
lime  is  saved  if  one  of  them  backs  up. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

they  are  all  about,"  so  the  Chicago  Tribune  thinks.  Somejnen, 
it  adds,  "strike  for  higher  wages,  some  for  better  working  condi- 
tions, and  some,  it  would  seem,  for  the  pleasure  of  striking." 
One  does  not  pick  up  a  newspaper  these  days  without  finding 
anywhere  from  one  to  a  dozen  head-line  announcements  of  new 
strikes  and  new  developments  in  old  ones.  The  railroad  shop- 
men go  back  to  work,  New  York's  big  traction  strikes  are  settled 
with  substantial  victories  for  the  strikers,  but  at  the  same  time 
Ave  read  of  "Cigar  Strikers  Unawed,"  tho  the  strike  "Causes 
Daily  Shortage  of  4,500,000  Cigars,"  of  "25,500  Building  Trade 
Workers  Now  on  Strike  "  in  New  York,  and  of  street-car  strikes 
in  a  dozen  cities.  We  learn  that  the  printing  trades  are  "To 
Demand  New  Scale  of  Wages  and  Forty-four  Hour  Week,"  while 
in  the  railroad  world  117,000  "Firemen  Ask  United  States  to 
Spend  Two  Hundred  Millions"  to  make  their  work  easier  in 
addition  to  a  "Wage  Raise  of  35-65  per  Cent."  "The  country 
has  suffered  enough  during  the  last  six  months  from  strikes  and 
rumors  of  strikes,"  declares  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  which  believes 
there  has  been  a  loss  of  $1,000,000,000  from  this  cause  during  this 
period,  to  say  nothing  of  the  many  thousands  who  have  been 
inconvenienced.  And  The  Times  is  but  one  of  a  host  of  papers 
which  call  upon  the  public  to  rouse  itself  "to  impress  upon  the 
workers  themselves  the  realization  that  a  strike  is  not  a  fit  weapon 
with  which  to  fight  the  high  cost  of  living."  While  none  of 
these  editors  deny  that  many  of  these  strikes  and  wage-demands, 
perhaps  all  of  them,  may  be  justified  by  the  peculiar  circumstances 
of  each  case,  they  think  the  time  has  come  for  a  few  plain  words 
on  the  general  subject  of  strikes,  and  they  advise  the  long- 
suffering  public  to  cease  playing  the  role  of  innocent  bystander 
while  employer  and  employee  fight  out  their  differences.     In  an 
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editorial  entitled  "The  High  Cost  of  Strikes,"  the  Chicago 
Tribune  asks  strikers  to  consider  the  situation  from  the  stand- 
point solely  of  our  material  welfare." 

"The  tendency  to  strike  on  the  least  provocation,  the  tendency 

to  skimp  work  and  curtail  production,  the  tendency  toward  ex- 
travagant living — all  of  these  clearly  operate  to  undermine  our 
material  prosperity. 

"They  operate  primarily  to  increase  the  cost  of  living.  It  can 
not  be  repeated  too  often  that  the  world  is  desperately  in  need  of 
production.  Industrial  Europe  is  disorganized  not  only  by 
strikes,  but  by  various  wars  and  conflicts  for  political  power. 
We  in  America  are  not  so  badly  off,  but  we,  too,  are  suffering 
from  wide-spread  industrial  disorganization  caused  chiefly  by 
strikes. 

"Now  it  is  obvious  that  the  greater  the  number  of  strikes  the 
greater  will  be  the  falling  off  in  productive  output  and  the  higher 
prices  will  rise.  No  one  in  his  senses  would  deny  labor  the  priv- 
ilege of  seeking  to  better  its  condition,  but,  as  one  writer  puts 


command  of  wage-workers.     It  can  not  be  done,  either  here  or 

in  (ireat  Britain 

"  It  is  a  time  not  for  strikes,  but  for  work, 
hours,  but  for  the  increased  output  which 
demands." 


Not  for  shorter 
the   public    need 


ALSOUT  THE  ONLY  BTRIKE  THAT  WOULD  SURPIUZE   US  NOW. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 

it,  the  present  efforts  in  this  direction  suggest  nothing  so  much  as 
an  attempt  to  lift  oneself  by  one's  bootstraps. 

"Employers  can  not  altogether  escape  the  blame  for  the 
prevalence  of  strikes;  they  have  an  obligation  to  pay  their  work- 
men a  living  wage,  and  if  they  do  not  do  so  we  can  not  complain 
if  labor  resorts  to  its  most  effective  weapon. 

"The  point  is  that  there  is  too  little  realization  of  the  need  for 
cooperative  effort  and  too  little  appreciation  of  the  economic 
dangers  of  curtailed  production.  We  now  talk  of  the  high  cost 
of  living,  but  we  shall  be  foolish  if  we  underrate  the  high  cost  of 
strikes." 

The  people  know,  and  every  striker  and  every  one  who  con- 
templates striking,  says  the  Indianapolis  News,  should  know  that 
"the  man  who  strikes  at  such  a  time  as  this  really  strikes  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  scale  of  prices,  tho  that,  of  course, 
is  not  his  object.  Anything  that  lessens  production  or  inter- 
feres with  distribution  plays  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
profiteers."  Altho  this  country  has  not  seen  industry  so  seri- 
ously paralyzed  as  it  has  been  in  several  European  countries, 
nevertheli  ss,  says  the  New  York  World,  "social  unrest  and  labor 
disturbances  have  slowed  up  all  classes  of  American  industry 

when  the  whole  world  was    calling   for   American   foodstuffs   and 

American  goods."     Adds  The  World: 

''The  first    impulse  of  labor  seems  to  he  to  strike,  as  the  One 

mire  means  of  promoting  its  prosperity.  To  cut  down  produc- 
tion, to  lower  efficiency,  to  shorten  the  hours  of  work,  appear  to 
be  the  accepted  principle  on  which  the  high  cost  of  living  is  to 
be  reduced.     Somehow,  it  is  thought,  food  and  clothing  will  be 

made  cheaper  and  rents  lower  by  forcing  prices  higher  at    the 


The  fact  that  a  comparatively  small  number  of  workers  em- 
ployed on  such  a  rapid-transit  system  as  that,  of  New  York  can 
completely  disrupt  the  business  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  moves  many  an  editor  to  indignation.  The  Brooklyn 
Citizen,  for  instance,  holds  up  its  hands  in  dismay  at  "the  spec- 
tacle of  some  fourteen  thousand  railroad  employees  dictating  to 
some  six  millions  of  people  the  terms  upon  which  they  shall  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  use  of  railroads  which  were  created  by 
public  authority  and  largely  financed  on  the  basis  of  the  public 
credit."  Strikes  on  transportation-lines  can  not  be  tolerated, 
and  some  other  means  must  be  found  to  settle  disputes  between 
railroad  and  traction  companies  and  their  employees,  the  Hart- 
ford Courant, 'Providence  Journal,  and  Philadelphia  Inquirer  in- 
sist. The  Wall  Street  Journal  contends  that  "so  far  as  public 
utilities  are  concerned,  the  strike  has  become  merely  an  instru- 
ment of  terrorism,"  which  is  exercised  "not  alone  against  the 
holders  of  securities,  but  against  the  public  to  whom  service  is 
indispensable,"  and  The  Journal  asks  the  public  to  stand  up  for 
its  rights — 

"When  any  class  asks  the  whole  United  States,  'What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  it?'  this  country  sooner  or  later  takes  a  day 
off  and  does  something  effectual.  It  was  so  with  Bill  Tweed  and 
his  gang  of  ruffians;  it  was  so  with  the  Southern  slaveholder;  it 
was  finally  so  with  Germany.  We  are  facing  that  question  again, 
and  the  way  to  answer  it  is  to  take  our  courage  in  both  hands." 

The  Buffalo  Commercial,  estimating  that  some  five  million 
men  make  up  the  membership  of  organized  labor-unions,  won- 
ders how  long  the  other  hundred  million  of  us  will  wait  before 
organizing  for  our  own  "protection  against  the  small  but  aggres- 
sive minority."  It  is  noted  by  several  newspapers  that  we  are 
all  bound  so  closely  together  in  the  modern  business  and  indus- 
trial system  that  no  one  class  can  stop  functioning  without 
affecting  the  rest  of  us.  We  are  all  of  us  "fed  and  clothed  by  a 
system  whose  essential  functions  are  confided  to  widely  separated 
groups."  If,  says  the  New  York  Tribune,  "by  concert  of  action 
one  group  may  create  intolerable  conditions,  then  another  may 
do  the  same  arid  bring  back  savagery."     Some  day,  we  read  on — 

"There  may  be  a  rewriting  of  the  definition  of  treason.  A 
group  which  gets  hold  of  the  throat  of  society  and  then  squeezes 
in  the  spirit  of  a  highwayman  outlaws  itself.  The  public  is  being 
rapidly  educated  and  will  find  a  way  to  protect  itself  against 
internal  enemies.  Mankind  can  not  get  along  if  split  into  fighting 
class-groups.  There  must  be  only  one  class  and  all  must  bear 
true  allegiance  to  it. 

"The  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  logical  reply  will  be 
returned  to  all  who  repudiate  social  obligations.  A  man  who  re- 
fuses to  do  his  part  in  the  huge  cooperative  Imsiness  of  life  may  he 
denied  the  benefit  of  other  men's  cooperation — may  be  shut  off 
from  the  food,  for  example,  brought  to  his  neighborhood  by  a 
chain  of  faith-keepers. 

"The  public  is  an  animal  of  very  great  patience.  But  prod 
it  too  often  and  the  public  is  capable  of  identifying  its  tormentors. 
The  man  who  takes  a  job  in  connection  with  a  necessary  public 
service  must  understand  he  may  not  quit  altogether  as  lie  pleases. 
If  he  seeks  to  starve  others  he  may  he  forbidden  to  eat. 

"The  issue  now  temporarily  deferred  must  some  day  besquarelv 
met.  Minorities  must  not  be  allowed  to  rule.  The  majority 
must  resist  powerful  minority  organizations  by  a  more  powerful 
organization." 

The  New  York  Evening  Sun  finds  unionization  sui^es'iing  the 
solution  of  (he  problem  which  it  is  creating.  This  newspaper 
is  inclined  to  think  that  the  economic  life  of  the  future  will  be 
shaped  by  a  system  of  craft  or  professional  unions,  very  much 
like  the  craft  irilds  of  the  Middle  A^cs.  Unionism  stood  between 
the  workingmaa  and  industrial  slavery  in  L825;  "to-daj  it 
threatens  to  make  him  the  ruler  of  the  world."  What  can  "the 
clerk,    the   farmer,   the  school-teacher,    the  doctor,"   who    must 
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IF  CAPITAL  AND  LABOR  DON'T  PULL  TOGETHER. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 
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ALL  ABOARD! 

— Coffmau  in  the  Milwaukee  Wisconsin-News. 


STRIKING    ATTITUDES. 


supply  the  taxes  to  pay  the  wages  demanded  by  organized  rail- 
way men,  do  about  it?     And  The  Evening  Sun  answers: 

"The  middle  classes  are  responding  slowly,  but  surely,  by  the 
formation  of  their  own  trade  or  professional  unions.  The  actors 
are  already  showing  what  they  can  do;  all  over  the  country  the 
school-teachei's  are  combining;  in  Boston  there  is  a  union  of 
newspaper  reporters;  the  doctors  have  their  union;  the  clerks 
and  bookkeepers  are  threatening  to  follow  suit.  Soon  we  will  be  a 
nation  of  unions.  After  all  it  may  be  true  that  the  only  way  to 
fight  the  Soviet  is  with  Soviets.  The  ancient  gild  is,  perhaps, 
once  more  coming-  into  its  own." 


PASSING   OF   THE   WAR-LABOR   BOARD 

THE  WAR-LABOR  BOARD  DIES  at  a  time  when  editors 
insist  that  its  services  are  more  necessary  than  ever  be- 
fore. For  this  board,  which  has  stood  for  fifteen  months 
"as  a  buffer  between  capital  and  labor,"  winds  up  its  work  and 
disbands  "at  a  period  when  the  nation  seethes  with  strikes,  at  a 
period  when  profiteering  has  become  intolerable  and  unrest  is 
more  wide-spread  than  at  any  time  in  our  history."  If  the  board 
had  not  been  "starved  out"  through  lack  of  funds  to  carry  on 
its  work  "it  might  have  increased  the  country's  indebtedness  to 
it  by  guiding  it  through  the  labor  troubles  of  peace  as  success- 
fully as  it  did  through  the  problems  of  war,"  says  the  New  York 
Times.  Members  of  the  board,  as  they  left  their  final  meeting, 
told  newspaper  men  that  they  considered  it  unfortunate  that 
nothing  has  been  done  by  the  Government  to  meet  the  present 
ever-increasing  labor  unrest.  Henceforth,  the  New  York  Eve- 
ning Post  observes,  "the  country  has  no  such  general,  national 
agency  for  conciliation  and  arbitration."  Tho,  it  adds,  "the 
Department  of  Labor  may  provide  for  a  judicial  settlement 
when  properly  appealed  to,"  and  "we  must  hope  that  with  the 
disappearance  of  the  War-Labor  Board  the  disposition  of  labor 
and  capital  to  seek  a  peaceful  solution  of  their  quarrels  will  not 
diminish." 

In  his  letter  telling  the  War- Labor  Board  that  its  work  must 
come  to  an  end,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  exprest  his  appreciation 
of  its  work,  which,  he  believes,  "contributed  in  large  measure 
toward  the  solution  of  the  economic  and  industrial  problems 
with  which  the  Government  was  confronted  during  the  world- 
war."  Editors  of  both  Socialist  and  conservative  papers  agree 
that  the  board  earned  the  thanks  of  the  country,  and  particularly 


of  labor.  During  the  fifteen  months  of  its  existence  it  handled 
1,200  labor  disputes  at  an  expense  of  $750,000.  To  quote  the 
Washington  Post: 

"Strikes  were  nipt  in  the  bud,  cupidity  of  labor  and  capital  was 
curbed,  rights  were  conserved,  and  the  tremendous  waste  that 
accompanies  prolonged  labor  disputes  was  prevented 

"Had  there  been  no  such  organization  to  compose  the  differ- 
ences between  capital  and  labor,  embarrassing  strikes  and  lock- 
outs would  have  ensued,  to  the  great  loss  of  employers  and  em- 
ployees, and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  suggest  that  the  nation's 
interests  would  have  been  very  seriously  affected,  with  the  prob- 
ability that  the  war  would  have  been  prolonged.-" 

In  practically  every  case  brought  before  the  War-Labor  Board, 
it  is  noted  by  newspaper  writers,  its  award  was  accepted  and 
observed  by  all  parties,  tho  such  acceptance  was  purely  volun- 
tary, and  in  every  case  brought  before  it,  it  is  said,  labor  bene- 
fited by  increased  wages.  It  seems  to  the  Socialist  New  York 
Call  that  the  War-Labor  Board  was  the  one  emergency  agency 
"that  was  worth  while,  and  from  which  the  workers  received 
some  substantial  benefits."  The  Call  finds  "a  number  of 
reasons  for  this": 

"In  the  first  place,  there  were  a  number  of  members  of  the 
board  who  understood  the  needs  of  the  workers  and  secured 
concessions  for  them.  There  was  the  further  fact  that  for 
months  following  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  in  the  war 
the  issue  of  the  conflict  depended  upon  the  race  between  Ameri- 
can production  and  the  destruction  wrought  by  the  submarine. 
No  long  labor  strikes  could  be  tolerated,  and,  rather  than  risk 
them  by  prolonged  negotiations,  the  other  members  of  the  board 
were  inclined  to  make  any  concessions  to  the  workers  to  keep 
production  going  at  top  speed.  The  workers  held  a  strategic 
advantage  and  refused  to  acquiesce  in  the  '  social  peace '  advised 
by  Samuel  Gompers." 

In  its  news  columns,  The  Call  reminds  us  that  the  original 
joint  chairmen  of  the  War-Labor  Board  were  ex-President  Taft 
and  Frank  P.  Walsh;  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  Basil  M.  Manly. 
The  other  members  were  representatives  of  employers  and 
workers  in  equal  number.  It  was  announced  at  the  beginning 
of  the  board's  career  that  the  strike  and  the  lockout  were  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  "The  right  of  the  labor- 
unions  to  bargain  collectively  was  recognized  by  the  employing 
element  that  was  a  party  to  the  compact,  and  the  union-leaders 
bound  themselves  not  to  insist  on  the  closed  shop  where  it  did 
not  exist  before  the  board  was  formed." 
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MEXICO'S   LATEST   BID   FOR   ATTENTION 

EVEN  IF  CAPTURING  AMERICANS  and  holding  them 
for  ransom  had  long  been  "a  profitable  business  on  the 
Mexican  side  of  the  border,"  the  necessity  of  "bartering 

cash"  for  two  strayed  army  fliers  in  order  to  save  their  lives 
strongly  suggests  to  our  publicists  a  day  of  reckoning,  not  only 
for  the  particular  kidnapers,  but  for  Mexico  at  large.  Hardly 
was  the  ink  dry  on  Washington's  warning  to  Carranza  that 
American  citizens  in  .Mexico  must  he  protected,  on  pain  of  a 
"radical  change"  in  this 
Government's  policy,  he- 
fore  newspaper  head- 
lines announced,  "Ameri- 
can Aviators  Held  for 
$15,000  Ransom  by  Mexi- 
can Bandits."  The 
money,  or  most  of  it,  was 
paid,  the  aviators  re- 
turned, troops  went  over 
the  Rio  Grande  after  the 
bandits,  and  our  editors, 
colloquially  speaking, 
went  after  Mexico.  "If 
intervention,  as  The  Trib- 
une has  frankly  urged 
for  four  years,"  says  a 
foremost  Chicago  advo- 
cate of  strong  measures, 
"is  necessary  to  the  en- 
forcement of  Mexico's 
international  ohligations 
and  the  protection  in 
consequence  of  the  lives 
and  rights  of  our  citizens 
and  of  the  nationals  whose 
governments  have  not 
protected  them  out  of  con- 
sideration for  our  sus- 
ceptibilities, it  is  better  for  us  to  net  now  than  under  humiliating 
pressure  from  the  Powers  determined  to  wait  on  us  no  longer." 
"The  country  is  justified  in  demanding  a  change  of  policy," 
agrees  the  Philadelphia  Press;  the  Kansas  City  Star  feels  much  the 
same  way;  the  Washington  Star  finds  conditions  "intolerable  " 
across  the  Rio  Grande;  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  "Mexico  must  be  cleaned  up,  we  can  no  longer 
beg  the  issue,"  and  the  chain  of  Hearst  papers  across  the  country 
•  xpress  their  view  of  the  situation  in  such  head-lines  as  "  If  We 
Mean  Business  This  Time,  Let's  be  Brief  with  the  Notes." 

Taking  a  retrospective  view,  the  Philadelphia  Record  opens  up 
a  large  phase  of  the  subject  in  the  following  paragraph: 

"For  a  considerable  period  after  1846,  Mexico  feared  us,  for 
she  had  had  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
need  for  such  fear.      Then  there  was  a  period  of  time  when  neit  her 

country  was  concerned  much  about  the  other.     Mexico  went  on 

her  own  way  in  comparative  peace,  thanks  to  Porfirio  Diaz. 
Then  came  a  lime  when  certain  American  elements  began  to  take 
a  keen  interest  in  Mexico.  Her  internal  troubles  synchronized 
with  this  growing  American  interest.  We  do  not  say  that  one  was 
the  result  of  the  other,  hut  there  isn't  any  question  that  those 
Americans  who  are  most  anxious  for  intervention  in  Mexico  are 
more  keenly  concerned  with  their  own  aggrandizement  than  with 

the  establishment  of  peaceful  relations  between  the  two  countries." 

Mexican  oil  has  to  he  considered  in  any  adequate  view  of  the 
present  trouble  down  then,  sa\  several  newspapers,  echoing  a 
recent  report  put  out  by  the  Hoard  of  Foreign  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  There  may  lie  bandits  on  the  surface, 
pro-Germanism,  Carranza.  and  natural  eussedness  beneath,  hut 
oil  is  at  the  bottom.  "Twenty-li\e  per  cent,  of  the  gasoline 
used  in  this  country  conies  from  Mexico,  or  is  made  from  Mexican 


crude  oil."  says  The  "Wall  Street  Journal.  The  report  of  the 
Presbyterian  Missions  Board,  as  the  Indianapolis  News  puts  it. 
"draws  attention  to  an  alleged  combination  of  American  oil 
operators  now  engaged  in  manufacturing  propaganda  to  force 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in  Mexico."  War  is  said  to  be 
the  object  of  this  campaign,  and,  ultimately,  American  control 
of  all  Mexico.  This  report,  objects  the  Topeka  StuU  Journal, 
"makes  no  reference  to  the  hundreds  of  Americans  who  have 
been  murdered,  the  immense  property  losses  of  Americans,  and 
the  powerlcssness  or  unwillingness  of  Carranza  to  remedy  con- 
ditions." The  Carranza 
Government  has  even 
been  at  some  pains  to 
make  conditions  worse,  as 
far  as  tlie  American  oper- 
ators are  coucerned.  by 
the  promulgation  of  a  law 
preventing  "further  pro- 
duction on  lands  owned 
by  American  interests." 
This  is  coupled  with  an 
announcement  that  the 
Mexican  Government  has 
sent  an  attache  to  South 
America  to  develop  a 
market  for  petroleum, 
which  "plainly  indicates," 
according    to    Petroleum, 


I.IKl'TENANT  PAUL  H.    DAVIS. 


LIEUTENANT   HAROLD    G.    PETERSON. 


The  two  United  States  Army  aviators  who  were   captured   by  Mexican  bandits 
and  held  for  a  ransom  of  $1.5.000. 


a     magazine    "Published 


Monthly  in  the  Interests 
of    Producers,      Refiners, 
and  Marketers  of  Petro- 
leum Products,"  that  Car- 
ranza, "in  spite  of  assur- 
ances   to    the     contrary, 
proposes      to     confiscate 
producing   fields   for  the 
purpose  of  operating  them 
for   the  exclusive   benefit 
of   the   nation,   and  then  to   use  South  America  as  a  market." 
This   attitude   receives   the   following   further   discussion   by   a 
special  correspondent  in  the  same  magazine: 

"Diplomatic  arguments  have  failed  to  bring  a  change  in  Car- 
ranza's  opinion  regarding  subsoil  rights,  which  he  maintains  are 
the  sole  and  exclusive  property  of  the  nation,  to  be  seized  at 
will  in  violation  of  ownership  or  leasehold  rights  and  irrespective 
of  development. 

"It  is  the  opinion  of  many  in  the  industry  that  the  Mexican 
Government  is  about  to  make  a  'show-down'  in  the  matter  of 
enforcing  that  provision  of  the  law  requiring  that  no  oil  shall 
be  drilled  without  an  official  permit.  Heretofore  American  and 
other  foreign  operators  have  ignored  this  provision,  as  they 
deemed  it  a  method  of  nationalizing  oil-producing  lands.  The 
determination  of  the  Mexican  Government  to  enforce  the  law 
is  shown  by  the  stopping  of  drilling  operations  where  no  permits 
have  been  obtained.  Detachments  of  soldiers  were  used  to  force 
the  drillers  to  suspend  work  and  the  unfinished  wells  are  now 
under  military  guard. 

"In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  issuing  of  drilling  permits  is  at 
the  option  of  governmental  authorities,  such  permits  may  be 
refused  on  the  ground  that  oil  is  a  national  resource. 

"Another  feature  of  the  industry  in  the  Gulf  Coast  fields  of 
Mexico  is  the  activity  of  Mexican  business  and  financial  interests 
in  obtaining  control  of  producing  as  well  as  of  undeveloped 
properties.  Several  large  native  companies  have  been  organized 
for  this  purpose. 

"An  instance  of  confiscation  is  that  of  the  Scottish-American 
Petroleum  Company's  property.  This  concern,  a  British  cor- 
poration, obtained  leases  eight  or  ten  years  ago  on  which  they 
are  still  paying  rentals.  The  Mexican  officials  have  denounced 
the  land  covered  by  one  of  the  leases  and  have  brought  in  a 
30,000-barrel  well  under  governmental  operation.  Americans 
own  a  majority  of  the  stock  of  this  company. 

"This  plainly  violates,  it  is  contended,  Carranza's  assurances 
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From  the  New  York  "  Times.1 


AREAS  CONTROLLED  BY  THE   VARIOUS  MEXICAN  FACTIONS. 
The  capture  of  Lieutenants  Davis  and  Peterson  occurred  near  Ojinaga,  in  the  so-called  Big  Bend  district. 


that  developed  oil  properties  would  not  be  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Mexican  petroleum  code." 

In  connection  with  tendencies  which  strike  some  observers  as 
slightly  "Bolshevistic,"  it  is  recalled  that  Bolshevism  in  Russia* 
owed  a  great  deal  to  German  propaganda,  and  that  German 
propaganda  struck  powerful  roots  in  Mexican  soil  during  the 
late  European  struggle.  Carranza  is  still  "reported  to  be  sur- 
rounded by  pro-Germans,  and  it  seems  not  improbable,"  ob- 
serves the  Philadelphia  Record.  P.  Beekwith  Davis,  writing  in 
Leslie  s  Weekly  under  the  heading  of  "Carranza  Tries  to  Cover* 
His  Tracks'"  says  that  the  present  stage  was  set,  in  good  part, 
by  Von  Eckhardt,  "who  wanted  the  Mexican  oil  for  Germany 
after  the  war  as  long  as  she  could  not  get  it  while  the  Allies 
ruled  the  seas,  and  above  all  wanted  to  prevent  the  Allies  from 
getting  it." 

But  Carranza,  by  general  admission,  is  not  responsible  for 
everything  that  happens  in  Mexico.  Whether  for  better  or 
worse,  he  is  the  head  only  of  the  largest  of  eight  separate  divisions 
of  the  country,  each  ruled  as  a  petty  dictatorship,  or  republic,  or 
Soviet  unit,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  situation  is  shown — as  ac- 
curately as  possible  in  a  land  where  borders  change  overnight — 
on  the  accompanying  map.  The  New  York  Globe,  which  has 
never  advocated  real  intervention  as  the  interventionists  under- 
stand it,  comments  oiT  conditions  as  revealed  by  the  map  to  the 
following  effect: 

"The  portion  of  Mexico  under  the  control  of  Carranza  makes 
an  irregular  blotch  in  the  middle  of  the  map  centering  around 
Mexico  City.  As  to  how  large  it  is  probably  nobody,  not  even 
Carranza,  is  able  to  say.  We  may  safely  assume  it  a  variable, 
increasing  and  diminishing  with  a  sort  of  unpredictable  ebb  and 
flow  and  following  the  railroad-lines  much  as  the  tide  backs  up 
into  inlet  and  estuary.  Surrounding  him  on  every  side  are  rebel 
governments,  some  quite  as  good  as  his  own  and  some  no  better 
than  marauding  bands  that  descend  occasionally  to  levy  tribute 
on  the  unfortunate  inhabitants. 


"Chihuahua  and  all  Mexican  territory  bordering  on  Texas 
come  under  Villa  or  his  subordinates.  There  is  nothing  intrin- 
sically wrong  with  Villa  except  that  he  was  born  out  of  his  time. 
A  few  thousand  years  ago  when  the  rule  of  a  bandit  chieftain  was 
the  best  the  earth  knew  he  might  have  been  considered  pro- 
gressive. To-day  he  is  an  anachronism  and  a  thorn  in  the  flesh. 
He  has  shown  very  distinctly  that  he  has  no  respect  for  the  laws 
of  God  or  men,  that  he  has  no  respect  for  the  Government  of 
Mexico  and  none  for  that  of  the  United  States.  He  has  killed 
and  raided  ruthlessly,  right  and  left.  And  now  it  is  one  of  his 
followers  who  holds  two  officers  of  the  American  Army  for  ransom 
forty  miles  from  the  border. 

"The  United  States  is  not  going  to  find  this  last  insult  easy  to 
bear.  Unless  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament  fails  to  function  we 
shall  ask  Carranza  for  permission  to  clean  up  northern  Mexico. 
And  Carranza  will  tell  us  that  he  prefers  to  suppress  his  own 
brigands.  And  then,  unless  all  signs  fail,  we  shall  notify  him  that 
he  hasn't  done  it  and  that  we  shall  have  to.  For  Carranza 
is  only  pretending  that  he  governs  the  land  that  lies  along  our 
border.  It  is  the  mountain  fastness  of  outlaw  bands.  If  the 
Government  of  Mexico  can  not  keep  them  in  check  there  is  no 
one  else  to  do  it  but  ourselves." 

According  to  one  military  authority,  it  would  require  an  army 
of  less  than  50,000  men  to  do  this  work  of  cleaning  up,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  that  we  have  60,000  already  on  the  border.  Another 
authority,  quoted  by  the  New  York  Times,  said  to  be  familiar 
with  warfare  in  the  Philippines,  which  would  have  much  in  com- 
mon with  a  Mexican  campaign,  estimates  that  at  least  500,000 
men  would  be  needed.  In  the  meantime,  those  who  oppose  all 
this  talk  of  armies  and  of  forcible  "cleaning  up"  are  not  silent. 
"Better  relations  with  Mexico,  the  Government,  and  the  people, 
are  what  we  are  after,"  remarks  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Record. 
"Subjugation  by  force  can  hardly  bring  these  changes  about." 
"The  war-makers  and  profiteers  want  to  'clean  up  Mexico,"' 
according  to  the  Wichita  Eagle,  "but  more  especially  they  want 
to  clean  up  a  few  fortunes." 
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HENRY   FORDS   SIX-CENT   VERDICT 

IF  "THE  LITTLE  PETERKINS  oil  the  Ford  jury  won- 
dered what  it  was  all  about."  as  an  Eastern  newspaper  sur- 
mises, how  shall  we  explain  the  glee  with  which  both  Mr. 
Ford's  attorneys  and  those  representing  the  Chicago  Tribune 
welcome  a  six-cent  verdict  in  a  $1,000,000  libel  suit'.'  Techni- 
cally, Mr.  Ford  conies  off  victorious:  twelve  Michigan  fanners 
agree  that  he  is  not  an  "anarchist."  Technically  The  Tribune 
loses.  But  what  practical  object  has  Been  attained'.'  "A  lot  of 
expensive  advertising,"  suggests  the  New  York  World,  implying 
that  each  side  gets  its  share.  "A  rather  costly  education  in  the 
danger  of  throwing  libelous  epithets,  instead  of  reasons,  at  a 
private  citizen,'!  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  A  reciprocal 
education  of  Mr.  Ford,  thinks  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  which, 
like  the  Norfolk  V  iigininn-l'ilol,  maintains  that  'had  Mr.  Ford 
been  well  advised,  he  would  never  have  brought  the  suit  to 
trial."  Meanwhile  the  Chicago  Tribune  professes  to  be  glad 
that  he  did,  as  the  trial  has  done  •"considerable  good  for  the 
nation,"  and  was  "a  public  service"  in  that  it  involved  "a 
revelation  of  Henry  Ford  which  would  have  been  impossible 
otherwise,"  and  "may  keep  him.  and  other  men  of  great  wealth 
and  no  knowledge,  from  imposing  upon  the  public  credulity  and 
distorting  the  public  intelligence."  The  paper  still  appears  to 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Ford  can  read,  and  remarks: 

"We  did  not  expect  that  the  evidence  of  whether  he  could 
read  would  have  to  be  left  to  an  employee  who,  after  Mr.  Ford 
had  been  dismissed  from  the  witness-stand,  where  he  had  refused 
to  read,  was  put  on  to  testify  that  he  had  seen  Mr.  Ford  both 
read  and  write." 


Moreover,  Tfii  Tribune  feels  that  the  trial  demonstrated  Mr. 
Ford's  lack  of  philanthropic  motive  in  his  treatment  of  his 
employees  and  his  lack  of  patriotic  motive  in  his  work  for  the 
Government  during  the  war,  or  so  an  editorial  summing  up  the 
case  from  the  Tribune's  view-point  endeavors  to  show.  In  a 
word,  "for  the  good  of  the  country  he  had  to  be  fought." 

Looking  on  from  afar,  the  Richmond  Virginian  observes  that 
the  verdict  can  hardly  "be  comforting  to  the  publication  which 
modestly  claims  to  be  'the  greatest  newspaper  on  earth.'  When 
the  worst  it  can  say  of  a  man  of  character  causes  no  more  than 
six  cents'  damage  to  his  reputation,  the  inference  is  pretty  clear 
that  the  Tribune's  asseverations  are  not  to  be  taken  very  seri- 
ously by  serious  persons."  "Ford  is  not  an  anarchist,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,"  declares  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  "and 
his  vindication  by  the  Mount  Clemens  jury  will  receive  general 
approval." 

The  New  York  Erexing  Sun,  however,  ridicides  Mr.  Ford  for 
ever  having  thought  it  worth  the  bother  to  seek  vindication: 

"In  the  first  place,  no  man  above  the  grade  of  imbecile  would 
ever  consider  Mr.  Ford  an  anarchist.  He  may  be  a  variety  of 
other  things,  including  an  'ignorant  idealist.'  but  certainly  no 
anarchist.  In  the  second  place,  of  what  possible  value  can  be 
the  verdict  of  a  jury  of  Michigan  farmers,  after  three  months  of 
wrangling  and  nonsense  by  highly  paid  lawyers,  on  that  question, 
or  any  other,  for  that  matter? 

"The  attack  on  Ford  was,  in  our  opinion,  wholly  unwarranted 
and  outrageous,  but  in  his  place  we  should  not  feel  greatly  'vin- 
dicated.' The  jury  in  effect  decided  that  it  was  not  true  that 
he  was  an  anarchist,  but  that  calling  him  such  did  not  injure 
his  reputation  to  the  extent  of  more  than  six  cents." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


"  Regardless    of    cost.' 


Greenville     (S.     C.) 


Oub    national    slogan: 
Piedmont. 

Whe.v  will  an  English  statesman  arise  with  sufficient  courage  to  take 
the  Irish  bull  by  the  horns? — New  York  Evening  Post. 

Behlin  now  has  a  trolley  strike,  which  indicates  that  the  practises  of 
civilization  are  being  resumed  in  Germany. — Neu-  York  World. 

We  have  memories  of  a  lot  of  cost-of-living  investigations  that    went 
into  cold  storage  and  never  got  out  again. — Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  patient  public  is  now  appropriating  the  squeal  that  the  packers 
never  found  a  way  to  use. — 
Minneapolis  Tribune. 

The  best  cut  of  the  meat 
will  be  the  price  cut. — New 
York  Evening  Sun. 

Should  the  high  cost  of 
living  keep  mounting  for 
t  wenty  or  thirty  years, perhaps 
even  the  movie  actors  would 
strike  for  higher  wages. — 
liuffalo  Commercial. 

THE  nearest  we  can  get  to 
a  satisfactory  reason  for  the 
cost-o'-living  situation  is  that 
everything  is  going  up  be- 
cause everything  else  is. — 
Rochester  Times- 1  'n ion . 

Otna  statesmen,  speaking  of 
high  prices,  chide  us  for  de- 
manding the  best  regardless 
of  price.  This  habit  of  ours 
doesn't  apply  to  statesmen. — 
Gre<  nville  OS,  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  official  investigation 
will  probablj  disclose  thai  the 
high  cost  of  living  is  caused 
by  the  high  wages  necessi- 
•  I  by  the  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing Nashville  Southern  Lum- 
berman. 

'I'm:    soldiers    who     became 

disgusted    at    the   French  for 

gouging  have  returned  home 
and  become  reconciled  to  their 
•  isi  while  brot  her-  in  -  arms 
\ImmM  three  touches  by  Amer- 
ican profiteers  make  a  French 
gouger  look  like  a  shrinking 
violet .      Houston  Post. 


Hakd  words  lower  no  prices. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

From  now  on  we  may  expect  an  increasing  transfer  of  wealth  from 
profiteers  to  their  lawyers. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Things  have  gone  far  enough  to  convince  us  that  we  do  not  like  recon- 
struction periods  especially  well. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

So  long  as  people  will  pay  $14  for  a  $7  pair  of  shoes,  one  great 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  lowering  the  price  remains  to  be  overcome. — Indi- 
anapolis Star. 

.1.  E.  Rank,  of  Atchison,  proposes  starting  a  new  war  with  some  coun- 
try with  a  view  to  reducing 
prices.  —  Kansas  City  Star. 

WELL,,  we  trust  W.  .],  Bryan 
is  satisfied.  The  f>0-cent  dol- 
lar is  in  our  midst. — New  York 
Evening  Sun. 

The  profiteers  are  on  a  still 
hunt  to  see  if  the  public 
sentiment  which  is  brewing 
over  the  high  cost  of  living 
has  a  kick  in  it.  — Franklin 
(In>d.)  Star. 

There  was  a  time  when 
want  of  bread  was  destitu- 
tion. Now  they  call  it  desti- 
tution if  thev  haven't  the  price 
of  a  new  set  of  (ires. — Gret  "- 
ville  US.  C.)    Piedmont. 

We  don't  know  when  we 
have  seen  the  Administra- 
tion so  delighted  over  any- 
thing as  it  is  over  its  newly 
discovered  cost-of-living  prob- 
lem.—  Kansas  City  Sar. 

ONE  government  expert  ad- 
\  isis  people  to  eat  more  meat. 

another  advocates  a  nation  of 

vegetarians,  and  the  prices  of 
foodstuffs  make  it  hard  to  be 
either.—  New  York  Morning 
Telegraph. 

One  must  agree  with  Sena- 
tor Myers,  of  Montana,  that 
"it  is  Impossible  to  sec  where 
fhts  endless  chain  is  going  to 
end.''  Nor  can  we  sec  more 
clearly  where  the  "vicious 
circle"  is  going  to  termi- 
nate. -Chicago  Tribune. 


IT'S   FINK   'J'o    KEEP  OUR    BALANCE   AND   A   GOOD    HEAD. 

—  Ireland  in   the  Columbus  Dispatch. 
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C  O  MME  NT 


CANADA'S   NEW   LIBERAL   LEADER 


MINGLED  FEELINGS  OF  SURPRIZE  and  disap- 
pointment are  evinced  by  some  conservatively  inclined 
Canadian  editors  at  the  choice  of  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King  as  leader  of  the  Liberal  party  by  the  National 
Convention  at  Ottawa,  on  August  7. 

Enthusiastic    adherents    of    Mr.    King    foresee    progress    in 
Liberal  party  policies  under  his 


guidance;  while  less  sanguine 
onlookers  expect  hopefully  that 
he  will  harvest  well  his  great 
opportunity.  But  among  op- 
ponents there  are  to  be  found 
those  of  pessimistic  view  who 
consider  his  selection  a  sign  of 
reactionary  dominance  in  Lib- 
eral party  councils.  In  the 
field  against  Mr.  King  were 
three  men  of  wide  experience 
and  national  reputation,  as  the 
London  (Ont.)  Free  Press 
points  out,  "yet,  on  the  first 
ballot,  he  had  a  long  lead  given 
himby  adefiant  Quebec  party." 
Mr.  King's  youth  in  compari- 
son to  the  years  of  his  sturdiest 
competitor,  Mr.  W.  S.  Fielding, 
is  ascribed  as  one  cause  of  his 
successful  race.  Mr.  Fielding 
polled  438  votes  against  Mr. 
King's  476,  giving  Mr.  King 
a  majority  of  38.  In  explana- 
tion of  Mr.  King's  victory,  it 
is  recalled  also  that  he  has 
been  a  political  prot 'ge  of  the 
famous  late  Liberal  leader,  Sir 
Wilfrid  Laurier.  He  stood 
stanch  with  Sir  Wilfrid,  we  are 
reminded,  on  the  antieonscrip- 
tion  platform  in  the  war-years, 

and  some  admirers  hold  that  his  record  on  this  issue  was 
of  service  to  his  candidacy.  Mr.  King  is  forty-five  years  of 
age  and  is  characterized  as  having  made  "a  studied  pursuit  of 
politics"  since  early  manhood.  He  has  been  deputy  Minister 
of  Labor  and  later  chief  of  that  ministry.  At  present  he  is  not 
a  member  of  the  Parliament,  but  the  prediction  is  made  that 
"likely  an  Ontario  seat  will  be  found  for  him,"  for  as  matters 
stand  he  is  "a  leader  with  no  voice  in  Parliament."  His  expert 
knowledge  of  labor-problems  in  Europe  and  on  this  continent 
and  advanced  ideas  of  labor-reform  are  rated  by  many  as  his 
chief  asset  in  the  enterprise  of  leadership.  As  an  investigator 
of  questions  affecting  labor  and  capital,  we  are  reminded,  he 
served  on  the  Rockefeller  Foundation  for  upward  of  three  years. 
Among  Liberal  papers  a  balanced  judgment  on  Mr.  King 
is  pronounced  by  the  Winnipeg  Manitoba  Free  Press,  which 
points  to  his  youth  as  a  favorable  factor  because  there  is  at 
present  "an  increasing  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  public  to 
turn  to  young  men  for  leadership,"  and  it  adds: 

"He  is  probably  the  foremost  authority  in  Canada  upon 
labor-problems,  which  will  perhaps  make  the  heaviest  demand 
upon  the  constructive  statesmanship  of  the  future. 


HOPE   OF  CANADIAN   LIBERALS. 

Hon.  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  whom  his   supporters  hope  some  day 
to  see  at  the  head  of  a  Liberal  Government. 


"He  is  a  traditional  Liberal  in  his  convictions,  outlook,  ami 
sympathies.     These  are  the  counts  in   his  favor. 

"Againsl    them    must    be  placed  one   very  serious  handicap 
this  is,  Mr.   King's  record  on  the  war.      He  was   absent  in  the 
United  States  for  the  first  three  years  of  the  war,  and  upon  re- 
turning he  threw  himself  into  the  tight  against  conscription,  the 
adoption  of  which,   he  was  reported   to  have   said,  might  turn 

Canada  into  another  Ireland. 
At  a  comparatively  recent  day 
he  went  out  of  his  way  to  laud 
the  anticonscription  policy  of 
the  Liberals  at  the  last  election. 
These  facts,  supplemented  by 
the  knowledge  that  he  owed 
his  election  as  leader  to  an 
almost  solid  support  from  Que- 
bec, constitute  a  cross-entry 
against  his  qualifications  for 
the  premiership,  which  is  bound 
to  affect  the  judgment  of 
considerable  elements  in  the 
community." 

The  London  (Ont.)  Advertiser 
(Lib.)  describes  the  new  Liberal 
leader  as  the  "  most  pronounced 
expert  in  North  America  on 
labor-problems,"  and  predicts 
.  many  years  of  valuable  service 
from  him  because  of  his  experi- 
ence and  great  mental  and  phys- 
ical vigor.  "He  is  a  scholar 
and  statesman",  in  the  real 
meaning  of  the  words  and  "a 
man  whose  true-blue  Liberal- 
ism has  never  been  questioned." 
The  Regina  (Sask.)  Leader 
(Lib.)  pays  homage  to  Mr. 
King's  place  among  the  "best- 
informed,  highly  educated,  and 
progressive  men  in  Canadian 
public  life,"  and  calls  him  "a 
leader  whom  the  younger  ele- 
ment of  progressive  Liberalism  will  be  proud  to  follow  and  fight 
under."  The  Calgary  Albertan  (Lib.)  believes  Mr.  King  will 
make  "a  very  strong  leader  and  keep  the  party  keyed  up 
to  the  noble  traditions  of  the  past."  Says  the  Toronto 
Globe  (Lib.): 

"Mr.  King  comes  to  the  leadership  of  Canadian  Liberalism 
after  a  keen  contest  with  Mr.  Fielding,  a  veteran  statesman  who 
has  a  splendid  record  of  public  service  as  Premier  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Finance  Minister  of  the  Dominion.  The  majority 
for  Mr.  King  was  but  38  in  a  total  vote  polled  of  over  900.  The 
bulk  of  his  vote  came  from  Quebec,  while  the  western  provinces 
gave  Mr.  Fielding  generous  support,  doubtless  because  of  his 
firm  stand  for  reciprocity  and  for  the  British  preference,  in  both 
of  which  the  west  is  deeply  interested." 

Among  the  Independent  Liberal  press  the  Vancouver  Sun 
mentions  Mr.  King's  standing  before  the  public  for  some  years, 
and  says  he  is  "generally  reckoned  in  many  ways  a  man  of 
capacity,"  and  the  Edmonton  Bulletin  (Ind.  Lib.)  reminds  us 
that  for  all  Mr.  King's  comparative  youth  as  a  leader  he  has 
had  parliamentary  and  administrative  experience  beyond  his 
years,   but  thinks   that  whether  Mr.  King  will  develop  great 
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capacity  for  leadership  opinions  one  way  or  the  other  now  can 
be  no  more  than  estimates." 

Modified  approval  .of  the  convention's  -election  for  leader  is 
exprest  by  the  St.  John  (NT.  B.)  Standard,  a  conservative  organ 
which  holds  that  Mr.  King  was  preferred  to  Mr.  Fielding  partly 
because  of  his  youth  and  partly  because,  while  Mr.  Fielding  had 
disagreed  with  his  party  on  the  question  of  conscription,  Mr.  King 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  through  thick  and 
thin.     This  daily  proceeds: 

"Because  of  this,  Mr.  King  is  regarded  more  favorably  by 
those  who  place  partisanship  above  the  country's  well-being;  and 
the  hope  has  been  exprest  that  by  Mr.  King's  policy  of  dangling 
a  hook  laden  with  promises  before  the  eyes  of  organized  labor  he 
may  succeed  in  securing  a  portion  of  that  influence." 

Another  conservative  paper,  the  Winnipeg  Telegram,  predicts 
that  Mr.  King's  close  association  with  Laurier  and  training  under 
him  will  "no  doubt  stand  him  in  good  stead  in  enabling  him  to 
support  the  burden  of  that  leadership  which  it  helped  him  to 
attain,"  and  i;  adds: 

"There  is  satisfaction  in  knowing  that  his  accession  to  the  place 
of  honor  was  not  the  result  of  any  sectional  domination  of  the 
convention,  but  that  the  vote  in  his  favor  was  a  composite  one, 
betokening  that  he  is  likely  to  receive  loyal  support  from  the 
whole  Liberal  party.-' 

The  Mail  and  Empire,  a  conservative  Toronto  daily,,  takes  up 
the  sectional-party  question  as  shown  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  King 
in  the  following  paragraph: 

"The  anti-Unionist  politicians  remain  in  the  state  of  isolation 
in  which  they  found  themselves  after  the  last  general  election. 
The  National  Liberal  Convention  could  do  nothing  for  them. 
As  an  attempt  to  stampede  the  Liberal-Unionists  to  the  opposi- 
tion banner  it  was  a  failure.  Mr.  King  stood  high  in  Sir  Wil- 
frid's favor  and  had  never  wavered  in  his  allegiance  to  that 
party  chief.  He  was  a  thoroughgoing  antieonscriptionist  and 
was  as  hostile  to  Union  Government  as  he  had  been  to  the  Con- 
servative Government.  He  was  the  man  for  the  Quebec  members, 
who  are  the  preponderant  part  of  the  opposition. 

"So,  the  antieonscriptionist  Liberals  are  still  a  separate 
political  sect.  The  convention  called  under  their  auspices 
elected  as  the  leader  of  the  National  Liberal  party  one  of  the 
most  pronounced  of  their  adherents.  Under  such  a  leader  the 
politicians  who  held  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  will  remain  a  peculiar 
group,  between  whom  and  the- Liberal-Unionists  there  can  be  no 
rapproch  e  merit. ' ' 

Another  conservative  paper,  the  Edmonton  Journal,  admits 
Mr.  King's  prestige  based  on  past  performances,  but  sees  his 
reputation  has  been  subjected  to  decline,  as  may  be  judged  from 
the  following: 

"It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  uncertainties  of  politics 
that  he  should  now  emerge  as  the  national  leader.  The  Journal 
does  not  believe  that  he  is  the  type  of  a  successful  party  leader, 
but,  again,  in  politics  30U  never  can  tell." 

The  Independent  Conservative  Calgary  Herald  regards  Mr. 
King  as  "a  possible  power  for  much  good,  whether  he  become 
Premier  or  is  left  to  lead  a  Liberal  opposition."  Among  the 
independent  press  the  Toronto  World  ranks  Mr.  King  as  one  of 
tin  most  experienced  of  Canadians  "in  practical  politics,  in  soci- 
ological matters,  and  in  problems  of  modern  life  and  economics." 
and  the  Vancouver  World  (Ind.)  points  out  that  he  understands 
what  so  comparatively  few  public  men  in  the  Dominion  under- 
stand, the  significance  of  new  labor  movements  which  are  agi- 
tating industry  to-day  in  every  country  in  the  world.  The 
Independent  French  Montreal  La  Patrie  observes: 

"It  so  happens  thai  the  party  has  elected  the  candidate  who 
was  favored   by  the  Province  Of  Quebec,  thereby  acknowledging 

the  solid  support  that  province  has  given  the  Liberal  party.  As 
evidenced  in  the  last  general  election  this  acquiescence  to  Que- 
bec sentiment  is  of  good  omen,  for  one  may  infer  that  the  party 
as  a  whole  is  not  influenced  by  race  prejudice,  and  will  not  be 
scared  by  the  prospect  of  Quebec  enjoying  a  reasonable  ascen- 
dency in  national  affairs." 


Instead  of  a  more  obvious  and  conservative  choice  that  many 
expected,  remarks  the  Vancouver  Daily  Province  (Ind.),  the 
Liberals  have  made  "a  bolder  and  more  interesting  venture," 
and  this  journal  proceeds: 

"We  are  told  by  those  who  have  watched  proceedings  that 
Fielding  failed  of  election  because  of  Quebec  delegates  pledged 
against  all  candidates  who  had  not  supported  Laurier  in  the  war- 
contest.  There  was  never  any  question  where  Mackenzie  King 
stood.  He  was  with  Sir  Wilfrid  before,  through,  and  after  the 
war.  He  is  not  in  this  Parliament,  was  not  in  the  last  one,  and 
has  not  been  in  the  House  for  eight  years.  Yet  it  is  said  Laurier 
found  him  an  efficient  helper  outside  the  House.  He  had 
oversight  of  campaign  literature,  and  it  may  be  that  he  came 
to  take  at  Sir  Wilfrid's  side  the  place  which  that  leader  had 
intended  for  Mr.  Graham.  There  is  no  doubt  the  opposition 
leader  will  oppose.  Whether  he  can  oppose  in  such  a  way  as  to 
satisfy  the  party  and  gain  converts  from  the  government  side  can 
only  be  learned  by  experiment.  It  is  neeessarv  to  obtain  many 
converts.  King  brings  to  that  task  strength  and  activity, 
charm  and  novelty,  self-confidence,  a  well-stored  mind,  and  pres- 
tige of  election  at  a  representative  convention." 

The  Montreal  Star  (Ind.)  says  "it  may  seem  strange  that  a 
party  claiming  the  name  Liberal  and  pledged  to  progressive 
measures  should  rejoice  in  the  control  of  politics  and  personali- 
ties of  the  past,"  but  so  it  is,  and  this  daily  continues: 

"Quebec,  as  Athanase  David  said,  never  forgets  and  never 
forgives.  Fielding  parted  on  the  conscription  issue.  King  not 
only  stayed  with  the  old  guard,  but  stayed  home  from  the  war. 
He  has  unquestionable  ability  and  some  useful  political  experi- 
ence, but  he  has  not  hitherto  displayed  qualities  that  excite 
enthusiasm,  like  Laurier,  or  that  compel  confidence,  like  Borden. 
He  will  need  both  to  succeed." 

No  enthusiasm  will  be  aroused  in  the  west  by  the  new  leader, 
according  to  the  Regina  Daily  Star,  which  dubs  the  convention 
"a  Laurier  convention  through  and  through,  working  rather 
to  reorganize  the  old  Liberal  party  than  to  organize  a  new 
progressive  part\r,"  and  it  adds: 

"Out  of  all  its  opportunities  for  error,  perhaps,  we  should  say 
the  Liberal  convention  did  not  do  badly.  It  might  have  chosen 
a  man  not  as  well  qualified.  But  surely  the  Liberal  party  in 
this  Dominion  is  at  low  ebb  when  its  strongest  candidate  for  the 
premiership  is  a  man  who  owes  his  election  as  leader  to  the 
fact  that  he  opposed  conscription.  The  same  fanatical  par- 
tizanship  which  dictated  the  election  of  Mr.  Hartley  Dewart  as 
Liberal  leader  in  Ontario,  seems  to  have  been  at  work  to  in- 
fluence Mr.  King's  election  to  the  higher  post." 

Among  other  Independent  papers  that  indorse  the  action  of  a 
convention  in  electing  Mackenzie  King  as  the  leader  of  the 
Liberal  party  is  the  Quebec  Telegraph,  which  says  that  the 
choice  of  such  a  man  is  "another  demonstration  of  the  radical 
independence  of  the  newT  Liberalism,"  and  it  notes  with  pleasure 
that  there  was  "no  suggestion  of  interference  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  private  delegates,"  with  the  result  that  "fundamental 
progressive  Liberalism"  crowned  Mackenzie  King.  Among 
other  Liberal  papers  that  extend  a  cordial  welcome  to  the  new 
leader  is  the  St.  John  (N.  B.)  Times  and  Star,  which  says  "his 
record  is  clean  and  his  character  admirable,"  and  his  opportu- 
nity and  that  of  a  reunited  Liberal  party  is  at  hand.  In  con- 
trast to  this  opinion  is  that  of  the  Liberal  Saskatoon  Phamix 
(Ind.),  which  considers  Mackenzie  King  "eminently  fitted  for 
the  high  honor  which  has  been  given  him,"  yet  it  feels  that 
"while  Liberals  will  loyally  accept  the  choice  of  the  Ottawa 
convention  there  will  be  many  who  feel  that  it  would  have  been 
better  had  the  mantle  of  leadership  fallen  on  Fielding's  shoulders. 
The  Ottawa  Citizen  (Ind.  Con.)  considers  that  Mr.  Mackenzie 
King's  task  "would  seem  to  be  more  to  enlighten  the  country, 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  reactionary  influences  that  seem  to  be 
barnacles  on  the  Liberal  partyship,  just  as  much  as  their  fellow 
players  of  the  game  of  polities,  ris-a-ris  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  at  present  fastened  on  the  bottom  of  the  ship  of  state." 
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PROPOSED   DOMINION   OF   IRELAND 

THAT  IRELAND  SHALL  HAVE  PLACE  in  the  British 
Empire  as  a  self-governing  dominion  is  (lie  proposal  of 
a  group  of  Irish  leaders  opposed  to  the  idea,  of  an  Irish 
Republic  and  who  feel  that  Home  Rule  as  understood  in  the  past 
will  not  solve  the  eentnries-old  Irish  question.  The  plan  naturally 
is  treated  with  scan)  consideration  by  Sinn- Feiners  and  with  some- 
thing like  contemptuous  ridicule  by  some  Unionist  observers, 
who  consider  it  a  step  just  this  side  of  an  Irish  Republic.  It  is 
specifically  stated  in  the  manifesto  of  the  Irish  Dominion  League, 
as  published  in  its  weekly  organ,  The  Iri.sk  Statesman,  that  the 
sponsors  of  the  League  do  not  believe  the  republic  is  "politically 
attainable."  But  in  the  status  of  a  self-governing  dominion,  say 
the  signers  of  the  manifesto — 

"We  find  all  essential  conditions  supplied.  It  recognizes  our 
distinctive  nationality;  it  offers  us  an  equal  place  in  a  great 
commonwealth  of  free  nations;  and,  our  demand  once  conceded, 
it  will  enable  us  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  them  all. 
We  wish  Ireland  to  take  her  part  in  guiding  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  commonwealth  and  preserving  the  world's  peace.  Hence  we 
claim  for  her  the  same  place  within  the  League  of  Nations  as 
the  Dominions  overseas." 

Among  the  Unionist  press,  the  Belfast  News-Letter  notes  that 
the  author  of  the  Dominion  League  manifesto  is  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  and  tells  us  that  it  is  "marked  by  the  inaccuracy,  in- 
consistency, and  misrepresentation  which  are  habitual  with  him 
when  he  is  dealing  with  the  Irish  question."  This  journal  points 
to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  reference  to  the  inherent  right'of  peoples 
to  political  and  economic  freedom,  and  remarks: 

"This  is  begging  the  question,  for  Ireland  is  not  a  nation,  and 
therefore  this  right  is  not  inherent  in  it,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  one  nation.  If  Ireland  were  a 
nation,  the  scheme  which  he  proposes  would  be  inadequate,  and 
Sinn-Feiners  and  all  real  Nationalists  would  reject  it  as  insulting. 
His  Irish  Dominion  is  to  have  no  army  or  navy,  but  must  en- 
trust its  defense  to  Great  Britain,  which  is  declared  to  be  a 
separate  nation.  While  he  claims  for  Ireland  a  place  in  the 
League  of  Nations,  he  denies  its  right  to  become  a  nation.  Two 
of  his  objections  to  the  Sinn-Fein  idea  of  an  Irish  Republic  are 
based  on  a  selfish  materialism.  It  would  iuvolve  the  possi- 
bility of  hostile  tariffs  and  the  loss  of  the  advantages  of  imperial 
preference.  But  the  enthusiastic  patriots  for  whom  Mr.  de 
Valera  speaks  are  not  influenced  by  such  considerations.  His 
strongest  reason  for  rejecting  a  republic,  he  says,  is  that  it  would 
disastrously  divide  Irishmen,  but  it  will  not  divide  them  more 
than  Dominion  Home  Rule." 

Another  severe  critic  of  the  Dominion  plan  is  the  Unionist  Bel- 
fast Northern  Whig,  which  observes  of  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  that — 

"In  Ireland  nobody  pays  much  attention  to  this  gentle- 
man, for  in  Ireland  a  man  who  has  boxed  the  political  compass 
is  not  regarded  as  a  statesman,  but  as  a  weathercock.  In 
England  Sir  Horace  Plunkett  has  been  to  outward  appearance 
more  fortunate.  He  has  been  able  to  get  the  ear  of  the  press,  or, 
at  all  events,  of  that  section  of  the  press  which  takes  its  orders 
from  Lord  Northcliffe.  But  the  British  public,  tho  less  ac- 
quainted with  his  political  career  than  the  Irish  people,  has  re- 
mained unimprest  by  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's  bids  for  the  role  of 
savior  of  society.  It  understands  that  Dominion  Home  Rule 
is  only  another  name  for  Irish  independence,  and  it  understands 
what  use  would  be  made  of  it  by  the  only  kind  of  Irish  Parlia-* 
ment  which  could  come  into  existence." 

In  contrast  to  Unionist  opinion  on  the  Dominion  League  is  the 
stand  of  the  Dublin  Freeman's  Journal,  which  calls  its  manifesto 
an  able  statement  of  the  case  for  Dominion  Home  Rule,  and 
"almost  unexceptionable  from  the  Nationalist  standpoint  in  its 
terms."  But  there  are  one  or  two  points  that  demand  some 
critical  qualification,  and  The  Freeman's  Journal  proceeds: 

"In  paragraph  six  of  the  manifesto  it  is  suggested  that  'only 
two  voices  from  Ireland  are  heard'  at  present,  'one  demanding 
sovereign  independence,  the  other  demanding  the  unthinkable 
continuance  of  the  existing  regime,'  and  it  is  declared  that  as 
long  as  that  is  so  'nothing  will  be  done.'  There  is,  we  think,  a 
certain  danger  in  this  assertion  and  what  it  implies,  and  it  seems 


to  ignore,  if  noi  to  imply  the  non-existence  of,  tho  great  body 
of  Nationalists  who  are  disbelievers  in  the  extremist  parly,  It 
might  have  disastrous  consequences  if  the  impression  prevailed 
that  the  signatories  to  the  manifesto  and    the  other  additional 

signatories,  who  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  be  numerous,  should 
be   taken  to  represent  all    those  ill    Ireland    who   are   opposed    to 

the  Sinn-Fein  policy  and  disbelievers  iii  its  practicability." 

The  Tuam  Herald  laments  that  there  are  no  men  of  the  caliber 
of  Gladstone  and  ( !ampbell-Bannerman  now  living  to  had  affairs, 
so  that  the  Irish  question  will  be  satisfactorily  settled,  and  if  tells 
us  that  the  Irish  people  are  awaiting  developments,  and  before 
they  can  see  clearly  ahead  of  them  are  not  going  to  make  any 
advance  or  pledge  themselves  to  any  policy.      The  Herald  adds: 

"  If  Dominion  Home  Rule,  as  a  government  measure,  is  offered 


A  KNOTTY  PROBLEM. 

Chorus  (from  the  fence) — "Hi!  What  ar're  ye  afther  doin'  wid 
our'r  pig?  " 

L.  G.  (sadly) — "  The  question,  look  you,  is  what  your  dratted 
pig  is  doing  with  me! "  __The  Passing  Show  (London). 

with  the  one  or  two  limitations  that  are  obvious,  the  Irish 
people,  at  least  the  thoughtful  and  thinking  portion  of  them,  now 
politically  dumb  and  silent,  will  think  twice  before  refusing  a 
genuine  offer  of  the  kind  and  in  the  alternative  perpetuating  the 
present  unrest  and  disorder.  If  this  bona-fide  offer  of  a  settle- 
ment is  made  we  believe  that  it  wilt  be  accepted  in  time  when 
the  people  come  to  consider  matters  in  their  true  light  and  rid 
their  minds  of  all  illusions  and  suspicions.  What  contents  Can- 
ada, Australia,  and  South  Africa  should  content  us." 

The  Londonderry  Deny  Journal  sees  a  forced  change  of  heart 
among  English  Tory,  Whig,  and  Radical  observers  in  the  welcome 
accorded  by  some  sections  of  the  press  to  Sir  Horace  Plunkett's 
Dominion  plan,  and  says  that  they  "hail  him  as  a  Daniel  come 
to  judgment.".    The  Derry  Journal  proceeds: 

"We  see,  therefore,  that  the  success  of  Sinn  Fein  has  con- 
verted some  reactionary  friends  of  the  garrison  to  the  point  of 
Dominion  Home  Rule  for  Ireland  and  has  brought  the  English 
press  to  adopt  the  same  view-point.  Sinn  Fein  will  in  time 
bring  all  these  folk  to  the  point  of  view  of  recognizing  the  re- 
public. The  only  thing  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  country 
stand  firm.  The  position  won  must  be  maintained  against  all  the 
arts  of  England's  ministers.  The  flag  can  not  be  lowered  one 
inch.  As  things  now  stand,  the  only  alternative  to  evacuation 
by  England  is  the  maintenance  of  military  rule,  the  maintenance 
of  rule  by  the  bayonet  and  the  prison,  which  is  the  negation  of 
all  government." 
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SIBERIAN 


SIDE-LIGHTS   ON 
GOVERNMENT 


THE   OMSK 


RAPID  ADVANCES  WERE  MADE  by  the  troops  of  the 
Siberian  Government  as  long  as  they  moved  under  the 
■  banner  of  genuine  democracy,  and  they  were  much  aided 
in  sections  through  which  they  passed  by  sympathetic  local  up- 
risings against  the  BolsheviM,  but  as  soon  as  the  democracy  of 
the  central  government  began  to  weaken,  and  the  principle 
of  union  of  all  the  liberal  forces  of  the  country  gave  way  to  the 
principle  of  one-man  power,  their  "victorious  march  slackened, 
and  the  struggle  against  the  Bolsheviki  became  more  difficult. 
This  is  one  explanation  of  Kolchak  reverses  to  be  read  in  certain 
Siberian  papers,  and  this  expression  of  it  proceeds  from  the 

Harbin    Novosti    Zhizni,    which  

savs  further: 


/ '^ZZ^xnyH.     O 


"There  is  no  doubt  that  Bol- 
shevism in  this  country  is  Uving 
its  last  days.  The  position  of 
the  Bolsheviki  at  present  is  so 
shaken  that  their  prominent  rep- 
resentatives are  forced  to  admit 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is 
rapidly  declining.  .  .  .  But  not- 
withstanding this  fact  the  Bol- 
sheviki, besieged  in  a  circle  of 
enemies,  are  holding  out,  resist- 
ing more  or  less  successfully  the 
forces  surrounding  them.  How 
is  one  to  understand  this  seem- 
ing inconsequence  of  cause  and 
effect?  Whence  do  the  Bolshe- 
viki draw  their  strength  for  re- 
sistance when  the  entire  popula- 
tion hates  them? 

"The  answer  to  this  question 
is  furnished  by  the  actions  of 
the  Bolsheviki  on  the  Right. 
It  is  they  who  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Bolsheviki  of  the  Left, 
strengthening  their  position. 
Fighting  against  democratic 
principles,  organizing  plots,  dis- 
solving municipal  bodies,  intro- 
ducing corporal  punishment,  flog- 
ging, etc.,  they,  by  those  acts, 
are  compromising  the  central 
Government  in  the  eyes  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  country. 
That  this  is  so  is  attested  by 
the  words  of  the  new  Minister 
of  Justice,  who  devoted  his  first 
speech  to  the  illegal  acts  of  the  government  agents.  It  is  true 
the  Minister  promised  to  combat  this  tendency.  But  we  have 
heard  so  many  promises  during  the  past  year 

"Whatever  the  future  may  bring,  in  the  meantime  these 
illegal  actions  have  estranged  the  democratic  masses  of  work- 
men, peasants,  and  some  of  the  educated  classes.  The  Bol- 
sheviki in  Russia  keenly  appreciate  the  feeling  in  Siberia 
and  try  to  utilize  all  these  sad  facts,  these  misdeeds  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki on  the  Right,  to  their  best  advantage.  They  have  am- 
ple opportunity  to  prove  to  the  Russian  democracy  that  Bol- 
shevism from  the  Right  is  not  a  whit  better  or  more  beneficial 
for  the  unfortunate  country  than  Bolshevism  from  the  Left. 
This  created  beyond  the  Urals  a  vicious  circle,  out  of  which  no 
way  can  be  seen." 

Referring  to  the  prediction  of  a  person  in  high  command  that 
the  government  troops  would  be  in  Moscow  at  about  the  end 
of  August,  the  Novosti  Zhizni  expresses  skepticism,  and  cautions 
us  that  besides  strategical  barriers  on  (he  road  to  Moscow, 
I  here  lies  the  mind  of  the  masses,  "to  whom  (V.arism.  Bolshevism, 
and  government  not  based  on  wide  popular  representation  are 
synonymous."  This  barrier  is  perhaps  the  most  substantial 
of  all,  according  to  the  Harbin  newspaper,  which  adds: 

"No  government  is  able  to  rule  a  country  without  the  con- 
fidence of  the  masses.  And  that  confidence  can  be  gained  only 
by  the  convocation  of  a  sovereign  representative  body,  tern- 


porarily  even  on  the  territory  of  the  Government  which  aims  at 
the  liberation  of  the  country  from  the  power  of  the  Bolsheviki. 
The  shortest  road  to  Moscow  lies  through  democracy." 

Among  the  charges  brought  against  the  Omsk  Government  by 
various  journals  in  Siberia  is  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
not  upheld,  and  the  Omsk  Zaria  remarks: 

"The  persecution  of  the  press  is  a  legacy  of  the  autocracy — 
even  more,  a  legacy  of  Bolshevism. .  .  .  The  suppression  and  per- 
secution of  the  press  which  have  taken  place  in  the  territory  of 
Siberia  after  the  overthrow  of  th<?  Bolsheviki,  we  regard  as  the 
result  of  an  erroneous  view  of  the  role  of  the  press  on  the  part 

of  individual  representatives  of  the  administration 

"The  young  Government  is  in  need  of  a  good  economic  policy 
and  honest  collaborators.  The  Government  must  know  its 
mistakes  and  blunders,  and,  even  more,  the  crimes  of  its  agents. 

The  press  must  open  the  eyes  of 
the  authorities  to  their  mistakes 
and  severely  censure  the  crimes 
of  the  government  agents. 

"Both  the  authorities  and  the 
press  equally  serve  society  as  a 
whole.  There  is  nothing  more 
dangerous  for  the  administration, 
and,  consequently,  for  society, 
than  passing  over  defects  in 
silence." 

Another  paper  which  writhes 
under  the  conditions  of  the  press 
is  the  Vladivostok  Dalnevostoch- 
noye  Obozreniijc,  which  groans 
that  the  position  of  "our  un- 
fortunate press  must  indeed  be 
hard  if  it  has  to  prove  that  it 
has  a  right  to  exist."  This 
journal  then  turns  to  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  law  passed  by  the 
Kerensky  Government  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  peasants,  which 
limited  the  sale  and  acquisition 
of  landed  estates.  It  charges 
that  the  "common  interests  of 
the  large  agricultural  masses  are 
being  sacrificed  in  favor  of 
large  landed  proprietors,"  and 
tells  us  further  that — 


"AWFUL!" 

The  Spectators — "  Before  we  throw  the  life-line,  we  ought  to 
make  quite  sure  that  he  isn't  a  reactionary!  " 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


"The  abolition  of  the  law 
unties  the  hands  of  large  land- 
owners and  gives  them  an  op- 
portunity to  sell  their  estates  in 
time  at  free  market  prices.  Thus,  long  before  the  introduction 
of  the  land  reform  the  class  of  landowners  will  be  able  to  realize 
its  rights,  and  the  question  of  'just  compensation,'  etc.,  will  have 
lost  all  practical  significance  by  that  time. 

"When  an  analogous  situation  was  discust  in  Russia  during 
Kerensky's  regime,  it  was  pointed  out  that  there  was  danger  of 
the  transfer  of  large  landed  estates  into  the  hands  of  foreigners 
as  well  as  richer  groups  of  peasants.  The  clash  with  these  newly 
formed  ranks  of  owners  would  have  led  to  inevitable  friction 
when  the  land  reform  was  introduced." 

Another  sore  point  with  adverse  critics  of  the  Omsk  Govern- 
ment is  a  new  criminal  law  which  empowers  the  police  to  arrest 
and  search  people  without  a  warrant,  of  which  the  Vladivostok 
Otechestvenniya  Ycdomosti  observes: 

"The  old  state  of  affairs  is  being  restored  and  worsened  bj'  the 
abnormal  conditions  in  which  Russia's  regeneration  is  being 
brought  about.  The  old  law  gave  the  right  of  arrest  without 
warrant  to  gendarmes,  chiefs,  and  governors  in  localities  pro- 
claimed in  a  state  of  'special  and  extraordinary  protection,'  etc. 
But  the  new  law  extends  this  right  to  all  localities  in  general. 
At  least,  it  does  not  specify  which  localities  are  exempt  from  its 
operation.  Neither  did  the  old  law  give  the  right  of  arrest  to 
the  militia  (then  police),  which  the  new  law  gives.  In  general, 
the  new  law  considerably  widens  the  rights  of  the  administrative 
powers  as  compared  with  the  old." 


A  EUROPEAN   COAL-FAMINE 


AN  ALARMING  SHORTAGE  OF  COAL  in  Europe  is 
I— \  reported  by  the  United  Stales  Bureau  of  Minos  in  a 
•*-  -*-  recent  press-bulletin;  and  tho  the  coal  situation  in 
various  countries  has  been  disoust  previously  in  these  pa  res,  this 
bulletin  makes  a  more  comprehensive  survey.  It  has  been 
thought,  the  bureau  says,  (hat  with  the  coming  of  poace,  despite 
the  appalling  destruction  of  French  collieries,  the  difficulties  of 
European  coal-supply  would  pass  away.  The  destroyed  mines 
of  France  produced  20,000,000  tons  in  1913,  but  even  this  enor- 
mous loss  represents  only  3  per  cent,  of  the  total  production  of 
Europe.  There  are,  however,  other  greater  factors  in  the  de- 
ficiency of  production.  George  S.  Rice,  chief  mining-engineer  of 
the  bureau,  who  has  just  returned  from  an  investigation  in 
France,  Belgium,  Great  Britain,  the  Rhine  Valley,  and  the  Sarre 
districts,  reports  that  shortage  of  fuel  continues,  and  that  there 
may  be  a  still  more  serious  deficiency  unless  the  United  States 
can  come  to  the  rescue.  Mr.  Rice  finds  that  while  there  was 
virtually  no  destruction  of  Belgian  mines,  Silesian,  Polish,  and 
Bohemian  mining-districts  are  still  affected  by  military  opera- 
tions. But  most  important  of  all  effects  on  production  is  that 
of  the  general  unrest  of  labor  and  changes  in  labor  conditions, 
which  have  raised  the  cost  of  production  75  to  150  per  cent, 
since  1913  in  the  various  countries.  The  increasing  cost  of  fuel 
raises  also  the  cost  of  transportation  and  manufacturing  and  also 
causes  readjustments  in  commercial  competition  between  differ- 
ent countries.     We  x'ead: 

"Perhaps  the  most  serious  changes,  because  of  the  magnitude 
of  the  British  coal  industry,  are  those  taking  place  in  Great  Brit- 
ain, which  in  1913  produced  287,000,000  tons.  .  .  .  The  output 
in  the  year  beginning  July  16  next,  when  the  miners'  working- 
day  is  to  be  shortened,  will  be  about  70,000,000  tons  less 

"This  situation  results  from  the  so-called  Sankey  award,  which 
was  a  report  of  a  parliamentary  committee  called  'The  Coal 
Industry  Commission,'  headed  by  Justice  Sankey.  .  .  .  The 
chief  feature  of  the  Sankey  report,  which  is  to  be  effective  July 
16,  1919,  is  the  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labor  underground 
from  eight  to  seven  hours,  and,  'subject  to  the  economic  position 
of  the  industry  at  the  end  of  1920,  the  hours  of  labor  under- 
ground to  be  reduced  to  six.' 

"The  total  British  exports  in  1913  were  77,000,000  tons.  If 
the  restrictions  in  tho  consumption  of  coal  are  removed  on  the 
basis  of  internal  consumption  of  1913,  this  would  leave  but 
7,000,000  tons  for  export.  As  France,  Italy,  Sweden,  Norway, 
and  Spain  have  largely  been  dependent  on  Great  Britain  for  fuel, 
it  can  be  realized  that  the  situation  is  a  serious  one  apart  from 
England's  loss  of  practically  its  only  raw-product  export 

"Since  the  Sankey  report  the  Commission  has  been  hearing 
evidence  on  proposed  nationalization  of  the  industry,  which 
miners  favor  but  the  owners  and  manufacturing  interests  bit- 
terly oppose  on  the  ground  that  the  government  agencies  could 
not  conduct  the  business  economically. 

"The  consumption  in  France  before  the  war  was  62,000,000 
tons,  the  production  41,000,000  tons.  .  .  .  The  destroyed  mines 
in  the  Nord-Pas-de-Calais  field  produced  20,000,000  tons,  so  that 
if  the  consumption  of  France  within  the  prewar  boundaries  were 
the  same  now  as  it  was  then,  there  would  be  a  deficit  of  41,000,- 
000  tons 

"The  taking  over  by  France  of  its  former  provinces  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraina,  and  its  occupation  of  the  Sarre  district,  have  mate- 
rially altered  the  fuel  needs.  The  Sarre  produced  in  1913,  17,- 
500,000  tons,  but  the  labor  situation. has  lowered  the  production 
to  the  rate  of  about  12,000,000  tons.  Doubtless  this  output  will 
be  increased,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  coal  is  absorbed  locally 
in  the  industries  of  Alsace  and  southern  Germany,  so  that  the 
loss  of  the  coal  in  the  Nord-Pas-de-Calais  district  will  not  be 
made  good.  ..'.... 

"It  is  estimated  by  the  French  engineers  and  from  the  obser- 


\  at  ions  made  by  Mr.  Rice,  which  are  probably  correct,  thai  it 
will  take  from  two  to  five  .soars  to  restore  the  broken  shaft-lin- 
ings, which  pass  through  the  water-bearing  strata-fissured  chalks 
and  marls  overlying  the  coal  measures,  and  to  unwater  tin  mines 
and  rebuild  the  surfac<  plants,  and  that  it  will  take  ten  years  to 
restore  completely  the  production-rate  of  these  mines 

"Contrary  to  the  general  impression,  the  coal-mines  of  Bel- 
gium were  not  destroyed  by  the  Germans.  The  misapprehen- 
sion doubtless  arises  because,  the  Germans  did  destroy  industrial 
plants,  especially  iron  and  steel,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  coal-basins. 
.  .  .  Evidently  Germany  expected  until  the  last  few  months  of 
the  war  to  retain  Belgium.  It  may  or  may  not  have  been  their 
intention  when  they  knew  that  they  would  lose  Belgium  to  de- 
stroy coal-mines  wantonly  as  they  did  in  France.  President  Wil- 
son's notification  advising  the  Germans  that  punishment  would 
be.  visited  on  them  if  there  were  destruction  of  anon-military 
character  may  have  saved  the  Belgian  mines,  so  some  of  the 
owners  stated  to  Mr.  Rice 

"Since  the  retreat  of  the  German  Army  and  the  armistice, 
the  labor  conditions  in  Belgium  have  been  very  unsettled,  and 
there  is  a  shortage  of  miners.  .  .  .  The  outlook  for  immediate 
improvement  in  production  is  not  hopeful,  altho  there  will  be 
some  increase.  The  deficiency  in  the  output  from  prewar  con- 
ditions amounts  to  9,000,000  tons.  In  1913  Belgium  consumed 
4,000,000  tons  more  than  it  produced,  the  deficit  being  met  by 
imports  from  Germany  and  Great  Britain.  Therefore,  the  total 
deficiency  on  a  1913  basis  of  consumption  in  Belgium  is  about 
13,000,000  tons. 

"Of  the  great  Allied  nations,  Italy  is  in  the  worst  situation  as 
regards  fuel.  In  1913  it  produced  but  773,000  tons  of  coal  and 
imported  in  that  year  from  Great  Britain  10,000,000  tons  of  coal, 
coke,  and  briquets.  During  the  war  its  output  of  low-grade  anthra- 
cite and  lignite  was  increased  to  a  couple  of  million  tons,  but  at 
high  cost,  to  take  care  of  the  shortage  of  import  coal." 

Of  the  neutral  countries,  Spain  produced  before  the  war  a 
little  over  4,000,000  tons  of  coal  yearly,  and  is  said  to  have 
increased  its  output  materially  during  the  war.  Its  natural 
resources  are  limited  and  it  must  continue  to  import.  Holland 
produced  2,065,000  tons  in  1913,  but  imported  about  12,000,000 
tons.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  produce  a 
negligible  quantity.     The  report  goes  on: 

"The  former  German  Empire  was  a  close  second  in  coal  out- 
put to  Great  Britain,  producing  in  1913:  Bituminous  coal,  190,- 
109,000  tons;  lignite  (brown  coal),  87,233,000  tons.  .  .  .  Upper 
Silesia,  which  has  been  detached  from  Germany,  produced 
49,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal,  and  the  Sarre  basin  about 
17,000,000  tons;  the  new  German  Republic  will  have  approxi- 
mately a  yearly  production,  based  on  prewar  capacities,  of  about 
124,000,000  tons  of  bituminous  coal  and  about  90,000,000  tons  of 
brown  lignite 

"In  March,  1919,  the  German  coal-owners  in  a  conference  with 
the  Allies  at  Cologne,  which  Mr.  Rice  attended,  declared  that, 
owing  to  the  labor  unrest  and  weakened  condition  from  lack  of 
food,  they  had  no  coal  to  export  over  that  already  going  to  the 
'  occupied '  zones  in  the  Rhine  Valley. 

"Political  and  industrial  conditions  in  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Poland  are  still  so  complicated  that  discussion  of  future  supplies 
of  fuel  is  not  justifiable." 

To  conclude,  western  and  southern  Europe  are  badly  in  need 
of  coal.  The  deficiencies  in  the  several  countries  were  supplied 
by  Great  Britain,  which  now  faces  a  loss  of  its  export  business 
through  reduction  in  its  coal  production.  Mr.  Rice's  report 
predicts  a  total  deficit  of  approximately  40,000,000  tons,  which, 
if  it  is  to  be  supplied  at  all,  can  be  supplied  by  America  only. 
The  bulletin  says  in  conclusion:  "At  best  there  is  evidently  a 
very  large  amount  of  coal  that  the  United  States  could  and 
should  supply  to  relieve  the  situation  in  Europe  and  in  South 
America,  now  that  there  is  likely  to  be  enough  shipping  flying 
the  American  flag  to  take  care  of  the  business." 
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DUSTY   FIELDS 

FIELDS  ARE  LESS  DUSTY  than  roads  only  because  the 
dust  is  stirred  up  less  often.  With  hand-  or  horse-cul- 
tivation the  du-1  does  little  harm,  but  if  motor-tractors 
are  used  it  is  often  very  injurious.  The  tractor  stirs  up  a  dust- 
cloud  and  does  not  move  fast  enough  to  get  away  from  it. 
lit  nee.  worn  pistons,  scored  cylinders,  and  clogged  carbureters. 
Under  some  conditions  dust  may  put  the  whole  engine  out  of 
commission  in  a  few  weeks.  Methods  of  protecting  an  engine 
that  must  often  do  its  work  constantly  in  a  fog  of  powdered  soil 
are  discust  by  a  contributor  to  The  Power  Farming  Dealer  (St. 
Joseph,  Mich.).  One  of  the  devices  that  he  considers  particu- 
larly effective  is  the  '"air-cleaner,"  to  be  used  in  connection  with 
the  carbureter,  to  remove  dust  from  the  explosive  mixture  as 
it  enters  the  cylinders.     We  read: 

"Dust  is  one  of  the  most  persistent  and  dangerous  enemies  of 
machinery  and  the  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of.  Dust  and  fric- 
tion at  every  opportunity  combine  forces  to  wear  out  the  moving 
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THE   DUST  THAT   FOLLOWS  A  TRACTOR, 
And  results  in  worn  pistons,  scored  cylinders,  and  clogged  carbureters. 


parts  of  all  machinery.  .  .  .  Friction  can  be  cut  down  to  a  mini- 
mum by  proper  lubrication  and  dust  can  be  eliminated,  to  a 
certain  extent,  by  enclosing  exposed  pieces  of  machinery,  but 
it  is  impossible  to  make  the  tractor,  truck,  or  automobile  power- 
plant  entirely  air-tight,  and  where  air  can  enter  dust  will  ac- 
company it. 

"It  is  quite  natural  to  believe  that  the  automobile  is  most 
injured  by  dust,  but  this  is  not  the  case.  The  automobile,  and 
usually  the  motor-truck,  runs  away  from  its  own  dust,  altho 
this  is  not  as  true  now  as  it  was  formerly,  because  there  is  at 
present  a  great  deal  more  traffic  on  the  highways  and  often 
several  vehicles  follow  one  another,  taking  one  another's  dust. 
The  case  of  the  tractor  is  different;  it  is  more  like  an  elephant, 
while  the  motor-car  or  truck  is  more  like  a  deer. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  tractor  is  a  slow-moving  vehicle;  in  the 
second  place,  it  is  operated  over  fields  instead  of  over  hard  roads, 
and  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  at  all  dry  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  dust.  The  wheels  and  the  implements  following  the 
tractor  stir  up  dust,  while  the  exhaust  from  the  engine  often 
blows  it  about  in  clouds,  frequently  causing  the  machine  and 
operator  to  work  all  day  in  a  fog  of  powdered  earth. 

"The  result  of  such  a  condition  is  obvious;  the  carbureter  air- 
intake;  when  breathing  in  air  also  breathes  quantities  of  dust 
into  the  cylinders,  and  wear  on  the  cylinders,  pistons,  rings, 
valves,  etc.,  results.  In  addition  to  scoring  the  cylinders  and 
wearing  pistons  and  piston-rings,  dust  will  in  a  remarkably  short 
time  ruin,  beyond  repair,  wrist-pin  and  crankshaft  bearings, 
timing  gears,  and  oil-pump.  No  steel  is  able  to  withstand  the 
constant  grind  of  dust.  Additional  oil  will  not  help  because  oil 
that  is  mixed  with  dust  is  almost  as  useless  as  no  oil  at  all,  and, 
of  course,  no  engine  can  run  for  very  many  minutes  without 
oil 

"Tractor  engines  not  equipped  with  air-cleaners  to  remove 
dust  from  the  mixture  as  it  enters  the  cylinders  will,  under 
certain  conditions,  wear  out  in  six  weeks.  That  does  not  pay. 
It  does  not  do  any  good  to  try  to  blow  the  dust  away  by  blaming 


the  manufacturer  of  a  tractor  sold  before  the  invention  of  the 
air-cleaner.  The  only  thing  that  will  prevent  dust  from  getting 
into  the  heart  of  a  tractor  engine  is  the  installation  of  a  car- 
bureter air-cleaner  or  washer. 

"All  parts  of  a  gas-engine  are  ground  to  fit  to  a  point  measured 
in  thousandths  of  an  inch.  If  the  pistons  are  worn  the  least 
bit  the  compression  drops  and  the  power  is  decreased  while 
the  fuel  consumption  increases 

"Only  a  trifle  less  important  is  the  guarding  of  the  crankcase 
from  dust.  Some  sort  of  breather  or  vent  is  necessary  for  any 
motor,  but  too  often  the  breather  is  a  means  of  sucking  dust  into 
the  crankcase,  where  it  changes  the  oil  into  a  grinding  mixture. 
How  great  an  evil  this  is  depends  on  the  amount  of  breathing 
action  and  upon  the  location  of  the  breather.  The  placing  of  t  he 
breather  opening  in  a  high  and  protected  location  reduces  the 
admission  of  dust.  Some  designers  have  placed  check- valves 
ia  the  breather,  which  prevent  any  inward  flow  of  air  and  the 
dust  which  the  air  usually  contains.  With  motors  protected 
above  and  below  from  the  dust  evil  they  will  prove  much  more 
durable." 


THE  EDUCATION  OF   THE   SEMISIGHTED 
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IGHT-SAVING  CLASSES,"  as  now  maintained  by  the 
school  authorities  of  progressive  cities  for  the  special 
training  of  those  whose  sight  is  radically  imperfect,  but 
who  are  not  blind,  are  described  by  Dr.  John  Green,  Jr.,  a  St. 
Louis  occulist,  in  the  "Current  Problems  in. Social  Medicine" 
department  of  Modern  Medicine  (Chicago,  Juhy).  Dr.  Green 
asserts  that  standard  methods  of  classroom  study  in  the  public 
schools  are  unsuited  to  the  child  with  very  defective  sight.  He 
can  not  be  taught  with  his  clear-visioned  companions,  and  the 
methods  used  with  the  blind  will  not  do  for  him.  He  needs  to  be 
trained  by  special  methods  in  a  class  by  himself.  Seven  Ohio 
cities  already  have  such  classes ;  and  there  are  five  such  in  Massa- 
chusetts, two  in  New  York,  and  one  in  Michigan.  The  semi- 
sighted  child,  Dr.  Green  says,  is  necessarily  always  behind  his 
fellow  students,  when  these  have  good  eyes.  He  becomes  dis- 
couraged and  often  careless  and  shiftless,  an  attitude  that 
handicaps  his  whole  industrial  life.     Writes  Dr.  Green: 

"What  constitutes  defective  sight?  No  hard  and  fast  line 
can  be  drawn  between  the  sighted  and  semisighted  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  semisighted  and  the  blind  on  the  other.  For 
purposes  of  classification,  defective  sight  has  been  defined  as 
'  vision  not  more  than  one-third  nor  less  than  one-tenth  with  the 
best  glasses  obtainable.' 

"Children  suffering  from  ocular  defects  of  this  sort  have,  of 
course,  always  been  enrolled  in  every  large  school  system.  Prior 
to  the  period  of  medical  inspection,  the  reason  for  the  backward- 
ness of  any  given  child  did  not  always  appear.  All  that  the 
teacher  and  parent  knew  was  that  the  youngster  did  not  get 
along  well.  Even  if  the  defect  were  discovered,  the  teacher  and 
parent  were  helpless.  The  former  had  no  right  to  exclude  such 
a  child  from  classes,  and  often  tried  hard  to  fit  the  child  into  the 
usual  educational  groove — a  process  which  was  no  more  success- 
ful than  the  attempt  to  fit  a  square  block  into  a  round  hole. 
At  the  end  of  the  term  the  discouraged  teacher  had  no  recourse 
but  to  demote  the  discouraged  pupil.  The  following  year  the 
same  weary  and  futile  process  was  repeated.  Of  course,  this  sort 
of  thing  could  not  keep  up  indefinitely  and  the  problem  solved 
itself  (if  solution  it  can  be  called)  by  the  child  leaving  the  school 
long  before  completion  of  the  grammar-school  grades. 

"When  systematic  medical  inspection  began  to  be  the  rule  in 
schools  in  the  larger  cities,  more  and  more  of  these  cases  came  to 
light  and  the  problem  began  to  assume  definite  shape  in  the 
minds  of  educators.  It  having  been  determined  that  these 
children  could  not  be  educated  in  the  ordinary  schools,  it  was 
thought  that  provision  might  be  made  for  them  in  schools  for  the 
blind.  It  was  assumed  (erroneously,  as  experience  proved)  that 
the  partial-sighted  child  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  a  blind 
child,  and  that  the  educational  methods  appropriate  for  the 
latter  would  prove  equally  effective  for  the  former.  This  ex- 
periment was  tried  out,  for  example,  at  the  Perkins  Institution 
for  the  Blind  in  Boston;  but  it  was  foredoomed  to  failure.  The 
child's  vision  may  be  seriously  defective,  and  yet  he  sees  after 
a  fashion.  He  is  bound  to  rebel  at  any  effort  to  fit  him  into  any 
educational  system  designed  for  the  sightless.    • 

"  In  the  education  of  the  blind  the  lost  sense  of  sight  is  replaced 
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PhOtugrnplis  supplied  l>\  the  (\>nitiiisM"n  for  tin-  Uh ud.   Hot  >n.  Mnss. 

A  VERY  MYOPIC  CHILD  WITHOUT  GLASSES  TRYING  TO  READ 
THE  ORDINARY  TEXT-BOOK. 


THE  SAME  CHILD  WITH  CORRECTIVE   GLASSES 
AND  THE  ORDINARY  TEXT-BOOK. 


by  the  sense  of  touch,  and  to  some  extent  by  the  senses  of  smell, 
hearing,  and  taste.  Many  of  us  endeavor  to  accomplish  by 
touch  alone  tasks  that  usually  require  the  cooperation  of  eye  and 

hand 

"It  may  seem  to  the  experienced  knitter  or  typist  that  she  is 
wholly  independent  of  vision;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  occur 
moments  of  hesitation  or  uncertainty  when  the  sense  of  touch 
is  deemed  inadequate  to  obviate  an  impending  mistake,  and 
then  a  lightning  glance  will  insure  the  correct  completion  of  the 
task.  The  same  irresistible  tendency  to  supplement  by  sight 
the  tasks  supposedly  carried  on  by  touch  alone  is  shown  by  the 
partial-sighted  when  the  attempt  is  made  to  instruct  them  by 
methods  suitable  for  the  wholly  blind.  For  instance,  it  has  been 
found  impracticable  to  teach  the  raised  types  of  the  blind  to 
partial-sighted  children;  the 
laborious  process  of  determin- 
ing the  individual  letter  by  the 
sense  of  touch  is  soon  aban- 
doned, and  these  children  are 
found  straining  their  eyes  in  an 
effort  to  see  the  arrangement  of 
the  raised  dots.  Thus  is  pro- 
moted the  very  thing  which 
should  be  avoided;  namely, 
overstrain  of  the  eyes." 

What  percentage  of  school 
children  have  sight  so  defective 
that  they  can  not  be  educated 
in  ordinary  schools?  Dr.  Green 
quotes  the  tenth  report  of  the 
Massachusetts  Commission  for 
the  Blind  to  the  effect  that 
probably  as  many  as  0.4  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  school  popu- 
lation of  the  State  require 
teaching  in  sight-saving  classes. 
He  goes  on: 

"'The  semisighted  child  is 
discouraged  with  always  being 
behind  his  fellow  students  and 
develops  a  consequent  careless- 
ness, shiftlessness,  and  lack  of 
confidence.  Later  his  lack  of 
the  fundamentals  of  education  must  inevitably  handicap  his  in- 
dustrial life.'  This  statement  from  a  report  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Commission  for  the  Blind  coincides  with  my  own  recent 
experience.  As  a  member  of  a  medical  advisory  board  1  have 
had  occasion  to  examine  a  large  number  of  young  men  with  dis- 
qualifying ocular  defects.  .  .  .  Almost  always  there  is  the  same 
tale — early  abandonment  of  school  because  the  work  could  not 
be  done 

"The  cost  of  special  education  varies  with  location,  equip- 
ment, etc.  It  is  the  highest  of  any  special  educational  work 
done  in  the  public  schools,  but  considerably  less  than  the  cost  of 
education  in  institutions  for  the  blind.  Tnis  cost  can  be  further 
reduced  by  placing  such  children  as  far  as  possible  in  classes  with 


seeing  children,  which  has  the  additional  advantage  of  accus- 
toming them  to  a  normal  school-environment  in  competition  with 
those  with  whom  they  will  be  thrown  in  later  life.  .  .  .  The  whole 
aim  is  to  minimize  eye-strain  during  school  life,  to  train  the  semi- 
sighted  child  to  conserve  his  own  vision,  and  to  give  such  voca- 
tional training  as  will  enable  him  to  become  self-supporting." 


AMERICAN  OPTICAL  GLASS— In  an  article  quoted  by  us  on 
June  21,  last,  from  The  Publications  of  the  Astronomical  Society 
of  the  Pacific,  occur  some  statements  to  which  exception  is 
taken  by  the  Bausch  &  Lomb  Optical  Company,  of  Rochester, 
N.Y.     We  are  in  receipt  of  a  letter  from  these  well-known  optical 

manufacturers,  in  which  they 

say: 


SHE    IS    NOW    RECEIVING    HER    EDUCATION    IN    A    SIGHT-SAVING  CLASS 
WHERE  SHE  HAS  AN  ADJUSTABLE  DESK  AND  LARGE-TYPE  TEXT-BOOKS 


"The  first  sentence  states 
that  'not  an  ounce  of  optical 
glass  was  made  in  the  United 
States  before  the  war.'  If  you 
refer  to  the  European  War, 
starting  in  1914,  that  state- 
ment is  perhaps  approximately 
correct.  If  you  refer  to  the 
war  since  America's  entry  into 
it,  however,  as  many  readers 
■wall  construe  it,  the  statement 
is  certainly  most  incorrect.  We 
hired  a  glass-maker  and  began 
quite  definite  experimenting  as 
early  as  1912.  When  the 
war  broke  out  in  Europe  we 
doubled  our  efforts  and  began 
producing  usable  optical  glass 
as  early  as  May,  1915.  Fur- 
thermore, the  article  quoted 
.  .  .  gives  the  impression  that 
the  Bureau  of  Standards  of  the 
Government  is  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  development  of 
optical-glass  manufacture  in 
America.  This  is  quite  unjust, 
as  the  Government  sent  its  re- 
search workers  of  the  Geophysi- 
cal Laboratory,  Washington, 
D.  C,  to  our  plant  first,  and 
they  did  not  come  until  the  spring  of  1917,  or  two  years  after 
we  had  begun  to  produce  usable  glass.  In  fact,  we  have  on  our 
files  a  letter  from  a  manufacturer  of  one  of  the  highest-priced 
cameras,  testifying  to  the  very  satisfactory  manner  in  which 
several  hundred  of  our  lenses,  made  entirely  of  glass  produced  by 
us  in  the  winter  of  1916-1917,  had  passed  their  most  exacting 
tests.  The  principal  help  the  government  workers  gave  us 
was  to  aid  us  in  getting  purer  materials  more  readily  and  in 
developing  our  technique  of  production.  This  was,  of  course, 
valuable  assistance  and  greatly  appreciated,  but  the  War  In- 
dustries Board  itself  gave  us  official  recognition  as  the  pioneer 
developers  of  successful  glass  production  in  America,  in  a  state- 
ment appearing  in  The  Official  Bulletin  of  June  21,  1918." 
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By  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American/1  Mew  York. 

A  DEMONSTRATION  OF  SOME  OI<    THE    PECULIAR  PROPERTIES  OP    THE  NEW  CHISEL  STEEL. 

1.  Chisel  of  the  new  steel  driven  through  a  piece  of  wrought  iron  over  an  inch  thick.    2    The   steel  can    oe   bent  without  breaking  or  cracking. 
3  and  4.  A  punch  and  a  piece  of  steel  through  which  it  has  been  driven     5.  Tools  of  this  steel  can  be  formed  into  unusual  shapes. 


STEEL  EXTRAORDINARY 

STEEL  THAT  MAY  BE  DRIVEN  through  a  piece  of 
wrought-iron  over  an  inch  thick — that  is  hard  enough  to 
cut  glass  like  a  diamond,  and  yet  so  flexible  that  it  may  be 
bent  without  breaking — is  described  in  The  Scientific  American 
(New  York,  August  2),  following  the  announcement  of  an 
American  company  that  manufactures  all  grades  of  electric 
tool  steels.  This  steel,  the  manufacturer  states,  has  a  wide 
temperature  range,  as  it  may  be  heated  anywhere  between 
1,650  and  1,950  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and  yet  give  good  results. 
We  read : 

"The  steel  seems  to  have  its  greatest  value  when  heated  to 
1,750  to  1,800  degrees,  quenched  in  oil  and  slightly  drawn.  The 
drawing,  it  is  stated,  does  not  seem  to  affect  the  hardness  of  the 
steel,  but  it  helps  the  toughness.  Many  theories  can  be  evolved 
as  to  just  why  this  slight  drawing  is  of  such  assistance  to  this 
steel,  but  metallographically  there  is  no  evidence  of  difference 
between  straight  hardening  and  hardening  and  drawing.  The 
same  structure  can  be  produced  as  seen  under  the  microscope, 
yet  there  is  a  great  deal  of  difference  between  the  two  heat 
treatments. 

"A  point  emphasized  is  that  the  head  of  a  chisel  made  of  the 
new  steel  will  not  sliver.  It  is  also  stated  that  the  head  of  the 
chisel  can  be  heat-treated  so  that  it  may  be  filed,  yet  it  will  not 
break  out  or  crack.  It  will  spread,  but  it  will  not  split,  yet  the 
top  of  the  head  does  not  take  on  a  very  glas6y  surface  and  seems 
to  have  a  grip  on  the  hammer-face  when  it  is  struck. 

"  It  is  pointed  out  that  metallographically  the  steel  is  peculiar. 
It  seems  to  have  a  very  fine  structure,  which  is  difficult  to  define. 
It  may  be  a  solid  solution,  which  is  generally  regarded  as  aust ^i- 
Lte,  or  it  may  be  martensite.  It  seems  under  the  microscope  i.r* 
have  an  appearance  at  lower  magnification  of  the  whole  rangt. 
of  solid  solution  steel,  yet  it  has  the  characteristics  of  none 
Under  high  magnification  of  1,200  diameters  the  structure  ap- 
pears  to  be  somewhat  like  martensite,  yet  the  martensite  appears 
to  be  lamellar  rather  than  the  usual  60  degrees  marking. 

''The  grain  boundaries,  which  are  particularly  tenacious,  have 
the  coloring  effect  of  troostite,  yet  they  do  not  have  the  usual 
troostite  formation.  Troostite  does  not  begin  to  form  in  round 
spots  at  the  grain  boundaries  in  Seminole  steel,  but  seems  to  have 
the  characteristic  of  broadening  out  the  grain  boundary  into  a 
dark  line.  From  this  stage  the  entire  grain  begins  to  etch  a 
little  more  rapidly  and  take  on  a  darker  color,  but  the  ground 
mass  of  the  grain  does  not  appear  to  alter  in  general  character- 
istics, as  is  usually  found  in  the  transformation  from  austenite, 
martensite,  troostite,  and  sorbite,  as  understood  as  applying 
to  the  usual  form  of  alloy  steels  or  carbon  steels." 


OUR   INFLEXIBLE  BRAINS 

THE  SIZE  OF  A  MUSCLE  may  be  increased  by  exercise, 
or  even  by  temporary  use.  The  bony  structure  of  our 
limbs  is  inside  and  controls  their  size  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  But  in  the  case  of  the  head,  the  bony  structure  is  out- 
side and  encloses  the  soft  tissues  like  a  box.  There  is  absolutely 
no  opportunity  for  increase  of  size,  permanent  or  temporary, 
after  the  growth  of  the  skull  ceases  with  the  natural  growth  of 
the  body.  Recent  studies  of  the  brain,  we  are  told  by  an  edi- 
torial Avriter  in  The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association 
(Chicago),  have,  indeed,  shown  that  slight  changes  in  its 
bulk  may  be  brought  about,  but  only  by  altering  the  volume 
and  pressure  of  the  other  occupants  of  the  skull — the  blood  and 
the  cerebrospinal  fluid.     We  read: 

"The  physical  conditions  that  determine  the  character  of  the 
circulation  in  the  brain  have  long  been  regarded  to  be  consid- 
erably different  from  those  that  obtain  in  other  parts  of  the 
body.  In  most  vascular  areas,  .  .  .  changes  in  the  blood- vesst  Is 
are  followed  by  corresponding  alterations  in  the  volume  of  the 
parts  affected.  A  Hmb  swells  or  shrinks  as  its  blood-vessels 
become  dilated  or  constricted.  The  brain  is  enclosed  in  a  rigid 
cranium,  which  can  not  alter  its  size  in  such  elastic  fashion.  Con- 
sequently, the  trend  of  present-day  opinion  is  that  the  total  vol- 
ume of  blood  in  the  brain  must  be  constant  at  all  times 

"As  a  logical  consequence,  alteration  of  blood  supply  to  the 
brain  would  depend  on  the  change  in  velocity  with  which  the 
circulating  medium  traverses  that  organ.  .  .  .  When  more  blood 
is  required  in  the  brain  for  .  .  .  heightened  mental  activity,  it 
is  not  supplied,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  by  an  increase  in 
the  capacity  of  the  vessels  .  .  .  but  by  an  acceleration  of  the 
circulation  through  vessels    whose  caliber  remains   unaltered. 

"Quite  recently  other  possibilities  have  been  indicated  through 
i he  researches  of  Weed  and  McKibben,  of  the  Army  Neuro- 
surgical laboratory  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  Their 
.*es^  relies  suggest  that  the  brain  should  no  longer  be  regarded 
as  incompressible  and  of  fixt  volume  in  accord  with  the  earlier 
octrines,  but  rather  as  capable  of  some  variation  in  size.  .  .  . 
'.  v?e  experimental  variations  are  dependent  essentially  on  tho 
factor  of  osmotic  pressure  changes  of  the  blood.  .  .  .  Just  how 
this  change  .  .  .  affects  the  brain  tissue  and  alters  its  volume, 
the  discoverers  add,  can  only  be  speculated  on  at  the  present 
time.  For  the  purpose  of  future  consideration,  we  must, 
therefore,  now  assume  that  'the  cranial  cavity  is  relatively  fixt 
in  volume  and  is  completely  filled  by  brain,  cerebrospinal  fluid, 
and  blood;  variations  in  any  one  of  the  three  elements  may  occur, 
compensation  being  afforded  by  alteration  in  the  volume  of  one 
or  both  of  the  remaining  elements." 
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BLIMP   PHOTOGRAPHY 

PHOTOGRAPHY  FROM  THE  AIR  is  now  well  recog- 
nized as  an  effective  way  of  making  maps.  During  the 
war  the  photographer  usually  manipulated  his  camera, 
from  an  aeroplane,  but  for  map-work,  under  peace  conditions, 
the  dirigible  is  much  better.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  of 
Col.  James  Prentice,  of  the  United  States  Aviation  Corps,  who 
writes  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York,  August)  on 
"Mapping  the  Earth  from  the  Sky."  The  dirigible,  Colonel 
Prentice  assures  us,  is  the  ideal  vehicle  for  taking 
aerial  photographs,  for  it  can  be  stopt  in  mid-air 
and  can  easily  be  raised  or  lowered  to  any  altitude 
desired.  The  war  gave  to  air-photography  an  im- 
petus it  could  not  have  received  in  any  other  way. 
New  surveying  methods,  particularly  the  methods 
of  mapping  hitherto  impenetrable,  and  therefore 
uncharted,  regions  and  of  making  comprehensive 
progress  and  valuation  reports,  are  now  available, 
lie  goes  on: 

"The  ' blimp,'  as  it  is  popularly  teimed,  is  special- 
ly well  fitted  for  this  work.  I  cast  no  aspersion  on 
the  airplane  as  a  medium  for  aerial  photographic 
work.  In  certain  kinds  of  reconnaissance,  particu- 
larly where  speed  is  essential,  as  in  war-photog- 
raphy, it  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  But  in  times  of 
peace  different  factors  must  be  considered.  For 
instance,  for  every  mile  of  distance  away  from  a 
landing  haven  an  altitude  of  one  thousand  feet  is 
necessary  to  land  safely  with  an  airplane  in  case  of 
engine  trouble.  Moreover,  the  landing-place  must 
be  flat  and  smooth.  Now,  in  swampy,  rocky, 
wooded,  and  mountainous  regions,  where  mapping 
by  photography  will  be  especially  useful,  the  lack 
of  suitable  landing-places  for  the  airplane  will  un- 
doubtedly result  in  substituting  the  dirigible. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  dirigible,  particularly 
the  small  type  suitable  for  use  in  aerial  photogra- 
phy, can  be  moored  to  a  mast  or  tower,  or  to  a  large 
tree  when  necessary,  and  the  hangar  at  the  base 
of  operations  need  be  used  only  as  a  'dock'  or  re- 
pair-shop. Shelter  is  not  absolutely  necessary. 
During  the  war  British  dirigibles  were  moored  in 
the  open  for  months  without  damage.  Landing  is 
simple.  On  calm  days  a  ten-acre  area  is  big  enough. 
Moreover,  the  space  need  not  be  clear  of  shrub- 
bery and  stumps.  Bases  may  be  maintained  near 
rivers,  etc.,  so  that  problems  of  transportation  are 
simplified. 

"  In  duration  of  flights  the  dirigible  is  especially 
advantageous.  Four  or  five  hours  of  work  in  an 
airplane  is  about  all  the  strain  that  a  photographic 
operator  can  endure  at  a  time.  In  a  dirigible  there 
is  no  such  strain.  A  photographic  operator  and 
his  assistants  may  stay  in  the  air  for  thirty  hours  or  more,  if 
necessary,  without  worrying  about  landing. 

"Consider,  too,  the  ease  with  which  a  small  dark-room  may 
be  added  to  the  dirigible's  equipment.  For  water  the  photog- 
rapher can  tap  his  water  ballast.  This  convenience  is  worth 
more  than  may  appear  at  first  sight.  It  enables  the  photographer 
to  experiment  at  different  altitudes  and  with  different  cameras 
and  different  plates  to  get  the  best  results  with  the  prevailing 
light  over  the  territory.  Added  to  this  convenience  is  that  of 
freedom  of  movement  and  the  absence  of  the  restraining  belt 
necessary  in  airplanes. 

"Because  of  the  lack  of  vibration  and  necessity  of  going  up 
to  high  altitudes  to  provide  a  safety  factor  for  forced  landing, 
the  need  of  elaborate  camera  equipment  is  not  so  great.  At  the 
low  altitudes  to  which  a  dirigible  can  fly,  ordinary  plate  cameras, 
or  even  hand  kodaks,  can  be  used.  Furthermore,  the  absence 
of  vibration  permits  one  to  make  longer  exposures  on  dark, 
cloudy  days  to  get  the  same  type  of  good  picture  which  on  lighter 
days  is  made  possible  with  instantaneous  exposures. 

"In  photographic  mapping,  at  a  height  of  ten  thousand  feet, 


approximately  two  square  miles  of  area  are  photographed  at 
each  exposure;  at  lower  heights  the  ares  is  proportionately 
smaller.  By  cruising  over  areas  lo  lie  mapped  and  taking  ex- 
posures as  you  go,  large  areas  can  he  photographed  and  tin: 
resulting  photographs  are  later  pieced  together  in  an  accurate 
mosaic.  By  tracing  this  mosaic  trained  draftsmen  make  a  map 
that  is  absolutely  correct. 

"Of  course,  Hie  cost  of  dirigibles  for  use  in  commercial  aerial 

photography  is  an  important  consideration.  Even  a  small  diri- 
gible probably  costs  more  than  $25,000.  If  a  shed  is  required,  an 
additional  $10, 000  will  be  necessary,  altho,  as  already  stated, 
the  British  dirigibles  were  moored  in  (he  open  for  months  during 
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PIECING   TOGETHER   AERIAL   PHOTOGRAPHS. 

The  resultant  map  is  "so  wonderfully  rich  in  detail  that  it  would  take  a  skilled 

chart-maker  a  century  to  produce  its  equivalent  by  hand. 


the  war.  The  British  authorities  found  that  it  costs  about 
$1,200  a  month  to  operate  a  ship.  With  the  development  of 
better  fabrics  and  more  efficient  methods  of  inflation  and  repair, 
the  life  of  the  ship  can  be  lengthened  to  three  years. 

"Apparatus  for  the  detection  of  leaks  in  the  bags  has  become 
so  efficient,  and  the  'dope'  that  is  sprayed  on  by  air-guns  so 
effective,  that  there  is  not  now  much  loss  of  gas.  It  is  no 
longer  difficult  to  obtain  hydrogen,  since  the  process  of  harden- 
ing fats  has  become  a  rapidly  growing  industry  and  well-estab- 
lished in  various  parts  of  the  country.  At  comparatively  low 
prices  it  is  possible  to  provide  hydrogen,  which  can  be  stored 
in  iron  bottles  until  used.  Helium  is  safer  gas  than  hydrogen, 
and  is  used  where  absolute  safety  is  required. 

"To  land  a  small  dirigible  such  as  would  be  used  in  photo- 
graphic expeditions,  only  twenty  men  are  required  if  proper  land- 
ing ropes  and  devices  are  provided.  Moreover,  since  a  dirigible 
can  give  warning  of  its  approach,  arrangements  could  be  made 
with  men  from  neighboring  farms,  mines,  factories,  or  other 
establishments  to  be  on  hand  only  at  times  of  landing  and 
departure  for  flight." 
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THE   ACTORS'   STRIKE 


HARDLY  ANY  STRIKE  has  been  accompanied  by  more 
histrionic  features  than  that  carried  out  by  the  actors: 
yet  hardly  any  has  created  more  mystification  in  the 
public  mind  over  the  real  causes.  Of  course  the  actors  know 
and  the  managers  know;  but  amid  all  the  emotional  demon- 
strations that  have  puzzled  while  they  have  fascinated,  the  public 
has  wondered  why  a  settlement  couldn't  be  reached.  Grievances 
not  many  are  mentioned;  and  managers  are  reported  to  announce 

that  they  are  ready  to 
meet  the  grievances  and 
correc  t  them .  "  Time  for 
overtime"  was  an  actor- 
slogan  which  meant  a 
demand  for  extra  salary 
for  all  performances  in 
excess  of  eight  a  week, 
the  overtime  pay  being 
estimated  as  one-eighth 
of  the  weekly  salary. 
Such  modest  demands 
covered  the  question 
of  grievances  until  the 
strike  had  run  its  course 
for  several  days  and  the 
striking  body  had  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition 
of  chorus-girls,  who  had 
grievances  not  suffered 
by  those  who  are  called 
"legitimate"  actors.  In 
their  cases  long  periods 
of  rehearsal  without  pay 
have  been  demanded, 
and  these  were  now  to 
be  cut  down  to  four 
weeks.  In  addition,  the 
girls  were  to  be  relieved 
of  the  obligation  of  pay- 
ing for  their  shoes,  stock- 
ings, and  tights,  which 
at  the  present  high  cost  of  commodities  can  be  figured  as  not  a 
small  expense.  The  salary  of  the  chorus-girl  is  reputed  to  be 
from  $25  to  $30  a  week. 

The  great  bone  of  contention  is  the  position  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association,  which  has  been  in  existence  for  six  years  and 
whose  membership  has  been  enormously  swelled  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  strike.  This  association,  according  to  a  public  state- 
ment of  its  founder,  Mr.  Howard  Kyle,  was  the  framer  of  the 
contract  held  between  its  members  and  the  various  managers. 
For  disputes  over  contracts  the  Actors'  Equity  sought  to  appear 
for  its  members.  This  the  managers  refused  to  entertain,  and 
forthwith  organized  a  United  Managers'  Protective  Association, 
each  member  of  which  bonded  himself  to  forfeit  $10,000  if  he 
breached  any  agreement  made  by  his  organization.  The  first 
agreement  that  seems  to  have  been  made  was  a  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  Meantime  the  latter, 
having  affiliated  itself  with  the  Federation  of  Labor,  at  once 
instituted  the  strike  tactics  of  labor  organizations  and  began  In- 
ordering  certain  of  its  members  rehearsing  with  the  company  of 
"Cbu  Chin  Chow"  to  walk  out.     Forthwith  the  fat  was  in  the 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ACTORS' 
EQUITY, 

Francis  Wilson,  who  declares  that 
"  the  profession  of  acting  belongs  of 
a  right  to  the  actor,  and  that  the 
managers  are  welcome  in  it  only  so 
long  as  they  play  fair." 


fire.  Night  after  night  saw  the  strike  spreading  to  actors  in 
other  plays  in  New  York,  with  sympathetic  demonstrations  in 
Chicago  and  Boston,  met,  however,  by  injunction  proceedings 
on  the  part  of  managers.  As  the  list  of  striking  actors  grew  in 
New  York,  a  huge  suit  for  violation  of  contract  was  filed  by  the 
managers,  in  which  document  appeared  the  names  of  scores  of 
leading  members  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Offers  of  media- 
tion and  pacification  were  not  wanting.  The  actors  put  forth 
so  distinguished  jurists  as  Charles  E.  Hughes  and  William  H. 
Taft,  as  arbitrators,  but  the  managers  retorted  that  there  was 
nothing  to  arbitrate.  All  along  they  have  been  understood  to 
be  willing  to  meet  demands  for  the  adjustment  of  grievances, 
but  have  refused  to  deal  with  or  recognize  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association  as  a  factor  in  disputes.  The  public  statement 
issuing  from  the  managers  under  the  signature  of  Arthur  Hopkins, 
and  printed  in  New  York  papers,  declares  that  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association  "has  ceased  to  be  the  representative  of  the  actor  and 
has  become  his  dictator."     It  goes  on: 

"A  member  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  can  no  longer 
freely  enter  into  any  contract  with  a  manager,  which  he  is  cer- 
tain of  fulfilling.  His  first  obligation  is  to  the  Actors'  Equity 
Association.  He  signs  an  oath  and  gives  a  bond  that  at  all 
times  he  will  abide  by  the  dictates  of  the  Association.  If  he  is 
ordered  to  break  a  contract,  he  will  break  it  or  be  expelled  from 
the  Association  and  called  a  scab. 

"The  contract  between  actor  and  manager  ceases  to  be  a  con- 
tract between  two  parties.  The  Actors'  Equity  Association  is 
the  third  party  and  the  predominant  one.  No  matter  how  prof- 
itable and  pleasant  the  relations  between  the  individual  actor 
and  manager  may  be,  these  relations  are  at  all  times  exposed  to 
immediate  destruction  by  a  third  party.  The  Actors'  Equity 
Association  has  demonstrated  that  it  will  not  hesitate  to  destroy 
those  relations.  The  present  strike  is  a  complete  demonstration 
of  that  fact.  The  hundreds  of  actors  working  peaceful^'  under 
the  Actors'  Equity  were  ordered  out  at  an  hour's  notice.  Great 
havoc  and  great  suffering  were  wrought  at  the  Equity  Associa- 
tion's nod. 

"The  theatrical  business  is  unlike  most  others.  It  is  built 
on  special  unique  and  individual  service.  The  peaceful  con- 
tinuation of  this  service  must  be  removed  from  any  danger  of 
interference  or  there  can  be  no  theater.  The  Producing  Mana- 
gers' Association  wants  to  deal  with  the  actors  collectively  as 
to  the  form  of  contract.  It  welcomes  any  organization  of  actors 
whose  fundamental  principle  shall  be  the  fulfilment  under  all 
conditions  of  the  individual  contract. 

"The  Producing  Managers'  Association  again  offers,  with  any 
dependable  actors'  organization,  to  submit  matters  of  contract 
fulfilment  to  a  joint  board  of  actors  and  managers,  with  an  out- 
side umpire.  The  Producing  Managers'  Association  will  bind 
itself  to  stand  always  on  the  one  great  fundamental,  that  the 
theater  can  only  live  when  contracts  between  individuals  are  sup- 
ported in  their  enforcement  by  every  agency  of  the  theater. 

"Bring  us  an  actors'  association  that  is  founded  on  the  same 
principle.  We  will  offer  it  a  form  of  contract  that  is  better  than 
the  former  Actors'  Equity  Association  contract.  But  it  must  be 
an  organization  in  which  the  managers  have  faith.  It  can  not 
be  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  The  Actors'  Equity  Asso- 
ciation has  proved  that  for  all  time." 

The  actors'  side  of  the  case  seems  not  to  be  covered  by  the 
simple  statements  of  grievances  to  be  redrest.  A  letter  from 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Actors'  Equity,  Mr.  Frank  Oillmore, 
answers  a  New  York  Times  editorial  comment  that  "if  the  actors 
had  rested  their  case  on  the  claims  thus  stated,  they  must 
eventually  have  won."  Mr.  Oillmore  said  that  "to  rest"  would 
have  been  "suicide."     For — 

"Weeks   ago   the   managers   bound   themselves   with   $10,000 
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apiece  to  discontinue  the  old  form  of  oontraot  in  which  the 
Actors'   Equity   Association   was  recognized.     From   that   date 

they    issued    only    their   own    Conn,  and    fear   and    poverty     were 

driving  some  of  our  people  to  sign  it,  thus  Losing  us  members 

daily.  Who  can  doubt  that  within  a  few  months  seventy-five 
per  cent,  of  the  actors  would  have  been  forced  to  give  in  to  what, 

would  have  appeared  to  them  to  be  the  inevitable.  Our  people 
begged  us  to  act  before  it  was  too  late,  and  when  the  vote  to  strike; 
was  put  there  was  not  one  dissenting  vote." 

On  Saturday,  August  Hi,  after  the  strike  had  been  two  weeks' 
old,  the  actors  having  been  joined  by  stage-hands  and  musicians, 
seventeen  New  York  theaters  were  darkened.  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Shay,  President  of  the  International  Alliance  of  Theatrical 
Stage  Employees  and  Moving-Picture  Machine-Operators  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  controlling  120,000  members,  en- 
tered as  a  factor.     As  the  New  York  Times  reports: 

"President  Shay,  of  the  Stage  Employees,  said  that  he 
and  a  representative  of  the  musicians  had  argued  with  the 
managers  for  two  hours  recently  and  had  pleaded  with  them  to 
confer  with  a  representative  of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association. 
He  pointed  out  to  the  managers  that  the  actors  did  not  ask  a 
'  closed  shop '  or  make  any  radical  demands,  but  merely  for  a 
conference  with  one  of  their  representatives.  He  said  that  the 
managers  were  not  called  on  to  do  any  more  than  other  large 
employers  of  labor  have  done. 

"'I  asked  the  managers  not  to  make  our  position  untenable,' 
he  added,  significantly." 

Resulting  from  this  is  an  additional  manager's  statement: 

"Dear  Mr.  Shay:  It  is  with  much  regret  that  the  Producing 
Managers'  Association  is  unable  to  accept  the  suggestion  of  the 
Theatrical  Mechanics'  Union  and  the  Musicians'  Union,  of  a 
conference  with  the  Actors'  Equity  Association.  You  assure  us 
in  advance  that  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  will  ask  of  us  no 
stipulation  to  employ  only  its  members.  The  events  of  the  past 
ten  days  have  demonstrated  that  tho  the  Actors'  Equity  Associa- 
tion does  not  now  expressly  demand  the  employment  of  none  but 
its  members,  recognition  of  the  Association  would  automatically 
create  this  condition  in  the  theater. 

"The  methods  employed  by  this  Association  in  the  past  ten 
days  have  proved  this  beyond  a  doubt.  The  intimidating, 
browbeating,  threatening,  and  coercion  of  actors,  the  public 
threats  that  no  member  of  the  Association  would  ever  appear  on 
any  stage  with  any  actor  at  present  living  up  to  his  contract,  the 
extraordinary  third-degree  methods  employed  to  intimidate 
actors  from  fulfilling  engagements  for  which  they  were  under 
contract,  the  countless  impositions  on  personal  right,  comfort, 
and  safety,  prove  to  us  beyond  all  doubt  that  no  actor's  life  or 
career  in  the  theater  would  be  possible,  if  he  refused  to  ally  him- 
self with  and  be  dictated  to  by  the  Actors'  Equity  Association. 

"This  condition  we  believe  would  be  the  death  of  the  theater, 
and  we  must  oppose  this  to  the  last 

"We  have  no  hostility  to  labor  organizations,  or  to  those 
forms  of  it  which  have  proved  themselves  adaptable  to  condi- 
tions existing  in  the  theater.  Our  agreeable  relations  with  your 
organizations  for  the  past  twenty  years  are  proof  of  this. 

"We  realize  that  this  step  may  mean  a  severance  of  relations 
between  us  and  our  stage-crews  and  musicians.  We  regret  this 
deeply,  yet  there  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  our  fight  is  your 
fight  and  that  if  we  succeed  in  saving  the  theater  from  being 
throttled  it  will  be  a  guaranty  of  long  employment  for  your  people." 

Legal  opinion,  voiced  by  ex- Attorney-General  G.  W.  Wicker- 
sham,  declares  the  actors  to  be  within  their  legal  rights. 
Many  newspapers,  looking  on,  seem  to  say,  "Let  the 
galled  jade  wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung."  Here  is  "one 
'labor'  war,"  says  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  "the  public 
can  watch  with  comparative  equanimity  and  with  an  inter- 
est rather  in  the  merits  of  the  struggle  than  in  its  own  suffer- 
ing or  inconvenience."  "Here  at  last  is  a  strike  that  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  cost  of  living,"  says  the  Indianapolis  News, 
restating  in  other  words  a  sentiment  of  The  Pioneer  Press  that 
"the  theater  is  not  a  necessity — except  to  actors  and  managers." 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer  sees  "a  curious  illustration  of  the 
general  unrest,"  adding: 

"A  few  years  ago  the  idea  that  any  body  of  professional 
people  could  ally  itself  with  the  trades-unions  for  the  purpose  of 


enforcing  demands  upon  employers  would  ha\e  seemed  fairly 
incredible.  But  in  these  days  the  distinctions  between  I  he 
various  classes  of  workers  are  breaking  down. 

"So  far  as  the  dispute    between  the  actors  and  the  managers 
goes,  public  sympathy  would  naturally  incline  to  the  former 
In  spite  of  the  large  salaries  (often  magnified  by  rumor)  which 
some  actors  get,  the  profession  as  a,  whole  is  not  overpaid.     Wha1 

the  Actors'   Equity  Association  is  fighting  for  is  a   fairer  form  of 
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STRIKING  ACTORS   SIGN   UP  WITH  THE   EQUITY. 

Streams  of  actors  go  in  and  out  of  the  Equity  headquarters,  joining 

the  fight  against  the   managers.     Ruth  La  Grange,  of  the    "Oh, 

Boy!  "  company,  comes  with  the  baby. 


contract.  It  certainly  is  not  fair  that  actors  should  rehearse 
for  weeks  without  being  paid,  that  they  should  be  called  upon 
for  extra  performances  without  compensation,  or  that  they  should 
be  liable  to  peremptory  discharge  in  the  middle  of  a  season,  with 
little  prospect  of  securing  a  new  engagement. 

"Whether  this  strike  will  advance  their  interests  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  attitude  of  the  public.  It  may  be  said 
that  the  managers  have  not  made  themselves  especially  popular. 
On  the  other  hand,  audiences  suddenly  deprived  of  an  expected 
pleasure  and  put  to  inconvenience  as  well  might  not  improbably 
vent  their  displeasure  upon  the  immediate  cause.  One  thing 
may  be  taken  for  granted — that  the  losses  which  will  fall  on  both 
managers  and  actors  if  the  strike  is  continued  will  be  an  important 
factor  in  forcing  a  speedy  agreement." 

The  Evening  World  (New  York)  thinks  it  wrong  and  unfair 
"to  criticize  actors  for  uniting  to  gain  advantages  in  treatment 
and  pay  because  it  puts  them  down  to  the  level  of  working- 
men": 

"The  progress  of  'organization'  must  logically  lead  to  the 
combination  of  all  sorts  of  wage-earners  if  they  are  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  exactions  of  those  who  have  already  combined. 
There  is  no  other  way  out.  To  assume  that  labor-organizations 
can  go  on  unchecked  by  law,  or  some  sort  of  self-protective 
opposition,  is  out  of  the  question.  The  undefended  can  not 
stand  it,  and  they  naturally  follow  object-lessons.  School- 
teachers are  already  well  put  together.  Other  public  employees 
are  rapidly  uniting.  Underpaid  elergyhien  might  quite  properly 
form  a  Gideons'  band  and  hold  up  the  parsimonious  congrega- 
tion.    There  is  no  good  reason  why  they  should  not." 
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PLIGHT  OF   THE   YOUNGER   BRITISH 
NOVELIST 

BUSINESS  SAGACITY  is  credited  to  the  young  American 
novelist  in  a  source  that  formerly  saw  little  good  in  our 
literary  wares.  "With  an  eye  to  the  English  market," 
says  The  Saturday  Review  (London),  "they  are  alreadj"  fighting 
shy  of  American  slang  and  local  interests,  and  their  books, 
clothed  in  the  orthodox  English  binding,  pass  as  British  produc- 
tion.''    This  deception  in  the  outer  masquerade  is  not  charged 


take  precedence  over  sounder  work  which  gives  promise  of  a 
great  future.  A  glance  at  the  publishers'  lists  will  indorse  this 
theory. 

"There  is  little  opening  for  the  budding  Conrads  and  Hardys; 
for  the  work  of  such  as  these  takes  time  to  mature,  or,  to  be  more 
correct,  takes  time  to  soak  into  the  minds  of  a  very  indiscriminate 
public,  and  in  the  meantime  the  publisher  would  be  losing  money 
hand  over  fist,  and  perchance  backing  the  wrong  horse.  Pub- 
lishing at  the  best  is  a  mid  speculation,  and  there  are  limits 
even  to  a  publisher's  gambling  spirit." 

The  outlook  for  English  authors  is  confessedly  "unpleasant," 

and  The  Review  declares  that 

"it  hits  us  rather  hard  as  a 
literary  nation."  It  won- 
ders if  England  is  to  have 
any  future  novelists,  or 
"come  to  a  period  when, 
the  established  authors  hav- 
ing passed  away,  we  shall 
see  literature  in  England 
represented  almost  entirely 
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MARIE   DRESSLER   SHEPHERDS  THE   CHORUS  IN  THE   ACTORS'  STRIKE. 

The  special  plaint   of  the  chorus  in  musical  shows  is  under  the  leadership  of  Marie  Dressier,  who  is  reported 
to  have  countered  Mr.  Belasco's  threat  to  retire  if  the  actors  win  with  the  threat  to  retire  herself  if  they  lose. 

"  No  one  will  miss  either  of  us,*'  she  added. 


to  the  American  writer,  for  the  same  article  states  that  his  book 
goes  to  England  in  unbound  sheets,  and  the  British  publisher 
has  to  pay  but  half  the  price  of  sheets  produced  in  England. 
The  grievance  of  the  British  writer  whose  market  is  thus  under- 
sold may  have  an  added  bitterness  in  the  Revieiv's  admission 
that  "some  of  these  young  Americans  know  how  to  write." 
Under  such  generous  avowals  one  can  not  withhold  a  grain  of 
sympathy  for  the  young  British  writer  who  faces  a  dark  future. 
It  might  seem  a  pity  that  political  allies  should  become  literary 
enemies.     The  Review  states  the  situation: 

"Since  the  war  the  cost  of  book-production  has  steadily  in- 
creased and,  with  the  exception  of  paper,  continues  to  increase. 
Binding,  which  used  to  cost  4d.  is  now  Qd.,  type-setting  is  trebled 
in  price,  printing  is  more  than  doubled,  and  paper,  despite  its 
recent  fall,  is  three  times  its  old  price. 

"As  against  this,  the  price  of  books  has  increased  very  little, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  to  increase  the  price  of  the  higher- 
priced  books  proportionate  to  their  cost  is  to  kill  their  circulation. 
Neither  the  public  nor  the  circulating  libraries  would  dream  of 
touching  a  novel  whose  publishing  price  was  12s. 

"The  situation  as  regards  the  novel  is,  indeed,  serious,  and  is 
far-reaching,  for  it  closely  affects  the  young  author  whose  cir- 
culation is  at  the  moment  comparatively  small.  In  the  old  days 
the  sale  of  1,000  copies  of  a  novel  was  sufficient  to  justify  an 
author's  appearance  in  print,  since  it  just  enabled  the  publisher 
to  show  a  balance  on  the  credit  side,  but  at  the  present  time  a 
sale  of  2,00U  is  absolutely  necessary  to  cover  production  expenses. 

"The  new  novelist  then  is  faced  with  these  ominous  facts. 
With  the  publisher  a  far  greater  amount  of  'weeding'  is  neces- 
sary. In  many  cases  novels  that  would  have  been  accepted 
eagerly  before  the  war  are  '  turned  down,'  because  the  chance  of  a 
'2,000'  sale  for  a  first  book  is  extremely  remote. 

"Moreover,  in  such  circumstances  the  'shocker'  or  'thriller,' 
and  the  book  that  deals  with  a  certain  passing  phase,  are  apt  to 


"Wages  are  higher  in 
America,  yet  books  are 
cheaper.  The  secret  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  Americans 
are  selling  large  editions  of 
books  to  British  colonies, 
and  are  thus  enabled  to  print 
big  numbers.  Perhaps,  too, 
some  measure  of  their  suc- 
cess is  due  to  the  fact  that 
their  producing  plant  is  bet- 
ter and  that  less  profiteering 
takes  place  with  printers 
and  binders. 

"Whatever  be  the  real 
facts,  the  young  English 
author  is  faced  by  a  very 
forbidding  future.  Not  a 
few  of  them  are  reflecting 
on  the  possible  advantages 

of  selling  direct  to    American  publishers,  reaching  the  English 

market  by  the  method  of  exported  sheets. 

"If  such  a  scheme  of  things  becomes  general,  a  few  years 

will  find  the  English  novel  as  extinct  as  the  phenix,  and  English 

printers  and  binders  Trill  have  succeeded  merely  in  cutting  their 

own  throats." 


by  American  names." 
goes  on: 


It 


O 


GERMAN  INTELLECTUALS   SPEAK  UP 

:'NB  OF  THE  GERMAN  "INTELLECTUALS"  who 
issued  the  manifesto  of  1914  still  sticks  by  the  text — 
Hermann  Sudermann,  the  playwright.  He,  by  the  way, 
is  suspected  of  being  the  author  of  the  precious  document,  and 
Mr.  Charles  Victor,  a  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  gathers  support  for  the  belief  in  the  "warmth"  of  Suder- 
mann's  argument,  which  "betrayed  more  than  platonic  interest." 
Some  of  the  others  have  sought  cover  in  some  sort  of  defense, 
while  death  has  mercifully  lifted  the  burden  from  many.  One 
of  the  last  of  these  latter  is  Ernest  Haeckel,  who  capped  the 
Darwinian  doctrine  of  evolution  with  his  philosophy  of  monism. 
Evolutionists  have  long  since  parted  company  with  his  teachings, 
and  his  place  in  the  intellectual  world  leads  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  to  say  that  his  death  is  "no  loss  to  science  or  to  Ger- 
many, for  he  represented  a  school  of  philosophical  thought  which 
has  fallen  into  disrepute."  He  was  one  of  the  signers  and  stood 
by  his  guns  while  he  lived.  At  present  many  of  the  "intellec- 
tuals'' maintain  that  they  were  misled;  some,  of  course,  maintain 
silence.  Mr.  Victor  does  not  tell  us  just  how  many  of  the 
ninety-three  he  has  interviewed,  but  the  ones  who  have  spoken 
add  to  our  knowledge  of  the  German  psychology.  Herr  Suder- 
mann still  clings  to  the  original  program  of  German  defense 
We  give  the  interview,  question  and  answer: 


! 
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"'You  of  tho  Allied  world,'  he  said,  Bitting  in  the  study  of  his 
villa  in  Griinewald,  near  Berlin,  'keep  voicing  your  astonishment 
over  the  sentiments  exprest  in  this  defense  «>r  Germany.  What 
astonishes  me  is  that  any  one  should  expect  anything  else. 
I  should  consider  it  most  unnatural,  most  cowardly,  if  wo  had 
said  nothing.' 

'"And  do  you  still  consider  those  arguments  valid?'  T  asked. 

'"On  the  whole,  yes.  This  document  is  a  defense  against  the 
defamations  of  tho  enemy  propaganda.  Tt  embodies  the  simple 
truth  as  we  saw  it,  honestly  and  frankly  set  forth.  Of  course,  if 
the  things  which  we  believed  and  which  thus  far  have  not  been 
satisfactorily  disproved  should  turn  out  to  be  dif- 
ferent, if  the  offioial  explanations  should  prove  to 
be  false,  our  intellectuals  would  be  the  first  to  recant. 
But  we  can  not  judge,  even  in  that  case,  whether 
we  were  deliberately  deceived  by  the  Government 
or  whether  the  people  who  misled  us  did  not  them- 
selves believe  what  they  said.  ...  I  repeat  that 
I  can  not  understand  the  amazement  which  our 
declarations  caused  in  the  outside  world,  and  I 
should  like  you  to  explain  to  me  just  what  it  was 
that  made  such  a  bad  impression  in  your  country.' 
With  that  he  thrust  his  copy  of  the  manifesto  into 
my  hands. 

"I  pointed  to  the  first  of  the  rhetorical  denials 
with  'It  is  not  true'  as  their  Leitmotif.  'It  is  not 
true  that  Germany  is  responsible  for  the  war.'  .  .  . 
'  Do  you  still  believe  that? ' 

"'Certainly,'  he  answered.  'I  will  not  say  that 
we  were  absoluteh-  guiltless  in  the  actual  kindling 
of  the  flame,  but  the  deeper  causes  are  certainly 
to  be  sought  in  the  policy  of  our  opponents.  The 
fact  that  the  declaration  of  war  came  from  us  does 
not  prove  us  to  be  the  aggressor.  Not  until  a  neu- 
tral court  has  weighed  all  the  facts  and  given  a 
decision  can  we  retract  what  we  have  said.' 

"'It  is  not  true  that  Germany  has  wilfully  vio- 
ated  the  neutrality  of  Belgium ! '  '  How  about 
that?' 

'"The  neutrality  of  Belgium  was  proved  to  be 
a  very  one-sided  affair,  as  one  of  your  countrymen 
has  called  it.  At  any  rate,  that  England  went  into 
.  the  war  for  Belgium's  sake  is  disproved  by  her  re- 
fusal to  promise  neutrality  if  Germany  respected 
the  neutrality  of  Belgium,  as  may  be  seen  from 
"English  Blue  Book,  No.  123.'" 

"'But  how  about  this?'  I  rejoined.  'This  is  a 
point  which  certainly  was  bound  to  give  particu- 
lar offense  in  America.  "A  war  against  'militar- 
ism '  is  a  war  against  German  culture.  Except  for 
militarism  German  culture  would  have  been  exter- 
minated." ' 

"'No  doubt  this  assertion  was  quite  misunder- 
stood. What  we  meant  was  that  Germany's  posi- 
tion throughout  the  centuries  was  such  that  it  had  constantly 
to  defend  itself  against  enemies.  German  unity  was  achieved 
only  under  the  most  terrible  difficulties,  and  German  culture 
was  preserved  only  by  the  armed  force  of  the  people  who  fought 
against  extinction.  Thus  German  "militarism"  was  created; 
without  it  our  culture  could  not  have  developed.  But  the 
people  who  fought  in  our  armies  in  this  war  were  the  same 
people  who  inherited  this  culture  and  who  are  its  keepers; 
among  them  are  artists  and  poets  and  musicians;  if  they  are 
killed,  German  art  and  science  are  killed.  As  the  manifesto 
reads,  "The  army  and  the  people  are  one."  I  can  not  see  what 
there  is  offensive  in  that.  I  still  can  not  believe  that  this 
army  became  an  army  of  barbarians.  But  be  assured  that 
wherever  it  is  proved  that  crimes  have  been  committed  our 
intellectuals  will  be  the  first  to  condemn  them.'" 

The  famous  scientist,  Prof.  Lujo  Brentano,  gives  a  disclaimer, 
says  Mr.  Victor,  typical  of  the  others;  and  Professor  Brentano 
cries,  "I  am  surely  the  most  innocent  of  them  all."  He  was  in 
Florence  in  September,  1914,  and  owns  to  being  embittered  by 
matter  printed  in  the  Italian  papers: 

"For  Italy,  mind  you,  was  still  our  ally.  I  was  positive  that 
German  soldiers  did  not  make  a  pastime  of  killing  babies  and 
that  sort  of  thing,  and  I  resented  what  I  considered  a  vile, 
slander  against  my  own  people.  Just  then  I  receive  a  telegram 
from  my  colleague,  tho  late  Professor  von  Schmoller,  in  Berlin. 
Would  I  add  my  name  to  protest  against  the  shameful  lies  about 
Germany  that  were  being  spread  through  the  press  of  the  world? 


I  answered  that  T  must  first  see  the  text  of  the  protest.  \n>wer 
came  that  it  was  not.  possible  to  telegraph  it  to  a  foreign  country, 
but  that  the  local  signers  included  Bo-and-SO  and  So-and-so  all 
people  whose  integrity  and  judgment  I  had  every  reason  to  trust. 
And  so  I  wired  my  consent,  one  word:  ' MeinetwegenI'  ami 
proceeded  to  forget  about  the  whole  matter.  Not  until  I  re- 
ceived a  venomous  protest    from    Yves  (Juyol,   directed   against 

me,  of  all  people,  as  i he  'author'  of  the  manifesto  did  I  look  up 
the  text.  I  saw,  of  course,  that  there  were  in  it  many  things 
which  I  would  never  have  said,  but,  still  under  the  influence  of 
that  awful  propaganda  in  the  Ctalian  press,  I  answered." 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Illustrating  Service. 

AMATEUR  SOVIETISM   AMONG  ACTORS. 

At  Keene's  Chop-House  the  actors  rehearse  for  their  first   big  benefit  held  at  the 

Lexington  Theater,  and   managed   by   themselves.      From   the   reader's  left  those 

sitting  are   Florine   Arnold,    Doris   Rankin,   Ethel   Barrymore,   Louise    Mcintosh. 

Standing:  Charles  Coghlan,  Lionel  Barrymore,  and  Conway  Tearle. 


Max  Reinhardt,  the  theatrical  producer,  was  telephoned  by 
the  Mayor  of  Berlin,  HerrBiirgermeister  Reike,  and  worried  into 
giving  his  consent  to  sign,  also  without  having  seen  the  text — 

"That  he  soon  realized  his  mistake  is  evident  from  the  fact 
that  his  name  does  not  appear  among  the  signers  of  the  answer 
which  was  made  to  the  English  professors  who  protested  against 
the  manifesto." 

Felix  Weingartner — no  longer  spelled  with  a  "von" — was 
importuned  while  in  Switzerland,  and,  imprest  bjr  the  array  of 
names,  had  every  reason  to  expect  his  colleagues  had  framed 
"a  fitting  defense,  instead  of  that  singular  tirade,  trumpeted 
out  with  the  strong  voice  of  conviction,  but  conceived  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  truth."     He  adds: 

"As  one  of  the  signers  of  the  tirade  I  do  not  wish  to  escape 
my  share  of  the  responsibility.  I  do  not  even  accuse  those  who 
originated  it  of  bad  faith.  Btxt  we  should  all  repudiate  its  pur- 
pose and  regard  it  merely  as  a  great  warning  for  the  future. 
If  we  had  known  that  the  former  German  Government  lied  to 
the  people  in  the  most  shameless  manner,  if  we  had  known  that 
the  unanimous,  fanatical  war-enthusiasm  of  the  Germans  was 
only  the  result  of  blind  belief  in  the  fable  that  we  were  the 
attacked  and  the  others  the  attackers,  if  we  had  realized  in 
time  that  the  atrocities  which  are  unavoidable  in  war  could  only 
through  a  moral  wonder  be  avoided  by  the  Germans,  then  the 
manifesto  would  certainlv  not  have  been  written." 


CARDINAL   MERCIER   EXPLAINS   THE   POPE'S   ATTITUDE 
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SEVERAL  APOLOGISTS  have  already  spoken  in  behalf  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  attitude  during  the  war  was 
the  cause  of  misunderstanding,  and  in  some  cases  criticism. 
No  one,  probably,  could  be  expected  to  speak  with  more  authority 
than  Cardinal  Mereier,  who  now  addresses  a  pastoral  letter  on 
the  subject  to  the  bish- 
ops, clergy,  and  laity  of 
Belgium.  The  condi- 
tions under  which  his 
country  so  long  suffered 
prevented  him  from 
speaking  out  fully  be- 
fore, and  even  his  pas- 
toral letter  of  March, 
1916.  written  after  his  re- 
turn from  his  journey  to 
Rome,  necessarily  with- 
held much  that  would 
have  allayed  apprehen- 
sion about  the  feelings 
of  the  Pope,  and  showed 
the  Belgian  Cardinal 
speaking,  as  he  now 
says,  "enigmatically." 
The  German  press,  and 
' '  that  section  of  the  Bel- 
gian press  which  was  in 
the  pay  of  the  enemy, " 
gave  such  color  to  the 
position  of  the  Pope  that 
the  Cardinal  is  led  to 
say :  "  Our  enemies  from 
outside  and  from  inside 
accused  us  with  such 
warmth  of  mixing  in 
politics,  and  praised  the 
neutrality  of  the  Sover- 
eign Pontiff  in  such  a 
way  that  your  affection 
for  us  was  not  without 
a  certain  apprehension; 
and  the  filial  confidence 
in  our  Holy  Father  was 
lowered  with  many  in 
proportion  as  fears  for 
our  person  became  live- 
ly."' The  Cardinal  goes 
on  to  explain  that  cordial 

relations  between  him  and  the  Pope  at  no  time  during  the  war 
ceased  to  exist;  nor  was  he  ever  liable  to  the  suspension  of  his 
apostolic  duties,  tho  German  influences  in  Rome  particularly 
tried  to  bring  this  about.  In  the  New  York  Evening  Post  are 
reprinted  passages  from  the  Cardinal's  letter,  where  we  read: 

"Consider  it,  I  ask  you:  your  bishops  were  accused  in  Brussels 
and  in  Berlin  of  mixing  t  heniselves  in  politics;  the  accusation  was 
made  by  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Empire  at  the  tribunal  of 
Benedict  XV.;  the  accusers  flattered  themselves  that  they  would 
gag  us.  They  thought  the  Pope  would  make  himself  their  ser- 
vant because  they  were  stronger,  and  they  thought  he  would 
give  way  to  force. 

"The  silence  of  the  Pope  should  have  already  been  a  disavowal 


Courtesy  of  "  Vanity  Fair,"  New  York. 

ONE  OF  OUR  FUTURE  VISITORS. 

A  portrait  of  Cardinal  Mereier,  drawn  by  the  famous  French  artist,  Albert 
Besnard,  when  the  Cardinal  visited  the  Pope  in  1916. 


of  the  accusation.  But  here  the  Pope  speaks;  he  speaks  to 
demand  liberty  for  my  return  to  the  midst  of  those  whom  I  was 
expected  to  excite  to  rebellion;  he  speaks  to  declare  in  writing 
that  he  makes  his  own  our  cause,  our  sorrows,  our  agony." 

The  Cardinal  then  goes  on  to  show  how  the  silence  of  the 

__ Pope    at    other     times 

must  be  interpreted  as 
approval  for  the  Bel- 
gian hierarchy  in  its 
struggles  with  the  occu- 
pying German  Power: 

"This  tacit  approval 
has  applied  to  every 
day  during  fifty  months. 
Every  time  that  the 
rights  of  our  people  were 
abrogated,  your  bish- 
ops became  your  de- 
fenders; every  time  we 
made  it  a  matter  of 
duty  to  send  to  the  head 
of  our  hierarchy  the  first 
copy  of  our  protests. 
Our  chief  never  censured 
or  found  fault  with  our 
writings  or  our  conduct. 
And  besides  the  pas- 
torals and  documents  to 
which  publicity  was 
given,  I  wrote  to  his 
Holiness  several  con- 
fidential letters  to  keep 
him  in  touch  with  the 
chief  proceedings  in  my 
administration. 

"Never,  either  direct- 
ly or  indirect^,  has  the 
Pope  dem  anded  a  change 
of  attitude.  At  one  ex- 
ceptionally delicate  mo- 
ment several  Belgians 
allied  themselves  to  the 
Germans  in  order  to  try 
to  make  his  Holiness 
believe  that  I  was  be- 
traying the  true  interests 
of  the  people  of  my  dio- 
cese and  the  Belgian 
people.  The  members 
of  the  self-styled  '  Coun- 
cil of  Flanders,'  in  a 
calumnious  pamphlet, 
which  they  hoped  to 
transmit  to  the  Vatican 
through  the  Apostolic 
Nuncio,  asked  the  Pope 
to  suspend  me.  The  Nuncio  refused  the  message.  The  'Council 
of  Flanders'  had  to  send  it  to  Rome  by  a  roundabout  route. 
Rome  never  even  took  the  trouble  to  speak  to  me  of  it." 

On  January  29,  1917,  Cardinal  Mereier  spoke  to  the  deans  of 
his  diocese  instructions  regarding  the  intrigues  that  were  seeking 
to  break  up  the  unity  of  Belgium,  and  he  now  shows  that  the 
Pope  disappointed  the  hopes  of  the  Germans  in  respect  to  his 
stand  on  the  Cardinal's  action: 

"The  Pope  did  not  intend  to  substitute  his  action  for  that  of 
the  Belgian  hierarchy  in  every  particular  instance,  even  if  he 
had  the  right  and  power  to  do  so;  he  left  to  his  subordinates 
their  liberty  of  judgment  and  of  action 

"Following  the  violation  of  Belgian  neutrality,  an  unquestioned 
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violation,  admitted  by  the  authors  responsible  for  the  heinous 
crime,  the  Pope,  in  his  oonsistorial  allocution  of  January  2'2,  1915, 
denounced  before  the  world  the  culpability  of  Germany.  German 
diplomacy  was  irritated  by  this;  it  tried  to  protest.  The  Pope 
recalled  all  the  belligerents  equally  t<>  feelings  of  humanity. 
Since  then  hi*  protests  againsl  criminal  acts  have  been  multi- 
plied.    It-would  be  superfluous  to  enumerate  them  anew." 

The  Cardinal  maintains  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  Pope 
to  pronounce  a  final  judgment  during  the  war.  There  was  no 
procedure  by  which  .such  a  judgment  could  have  been  arrived  at 
with  due  respect  for  judicial  form.  Besides,  the  belligerents  did 
not  ask  him  to  be  arbiter  from  common  accord.     Ho  continues: 

"My  dearly  beloved  brothers,  I  do  not  flatter  myself  with  the 
hope  that  these  explanations  will  put  an  end  to  the  campaign  of 
insinuation  and  travesties  which  in  certain  quarters  have  been 
organized  and  carried  out  against  our  Holy  Father  Benedict 
XV.;  but  I  am  confident  that  in  the  name  of  truth  and  justice 
you  will  repel  untruth  more  resolutely  and  will  face  calumny 
boldly." 

The  pastoral  ends  with  the  reply  which  his  Holiness  has  just 
sent  to  the  address  of  the  Belgian  bishops.  The  Pope's  reply 
runs  as  follows: 

' '  It  is  with  the  greatest  pleasure  that  we  have  read  the  address 
which  you,  dearest  son,  and  you,  venerable  brethren,  have  been 
good  enough  to  send  us  the  very  day  when,  for  the  first  time, 
you  have  been  able  to  meet  again  after  more  than  four  years' 
sad  separation.  Your  letter  recalls  the  long  series  of  calamities 
which  your  beloved  country  has  just  suffered  and  of  which  the 
sad  results  are  still  felt. 

"By  great  delicacy  of  feeling  you  bring  to  mind  also  our  solemn 
protests  against  the  injustices  and  violations  of  right  committed 
in  regard  to  Belgium  as  well  as  our  efforts  to  lessen  so  much 
suffering,  and  bring  to  light  particularly  your  undying  confidence 
in  our  action. 

"This  confidence  was  well  founded.  We  could  not  help  view- 
ing your  people  with  special  sympathy  and  feeling  a  particular 
pity  for  them. 

"While  we  occupied  ourselves  with  all  our  power  to  bring 
some  alleviation  to  the  suffering  of  so  many  of  our  sons  in  mis- 
fortune, we  never  ceased  to  work  in  order  to  restore  complete 
political,  military,  and  economic  independence  to  your  dear 
nation  and  likewise  to  demand  reparation  for  the  damage  she 
had  suffered."  

YORK  TO  UPLIFT  MOUNTAINEERS— Sergeant  York— for 
so  he  is  affectionately  known,  tho  he  is  a  colonel  on  the  staff  of 
the  Governor  of  Tennessee — is  said  to  have  decided  to  spend  the 
rest  of  his  life  working  for  the-  education  of  the  young  men  and 
women  in  the  mountain  districts  of  Tennessee.  This  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  instances  of  the  enlarging  and  benefiting  effects 
of  the  journey  overseas  for  our  boys  of  the  remoter  districts. 
To  this  must,  be  added  the  missionary  element  of  York's  religious 
faith.     The  Birmingham  Age  Herald  applauds  the  project: 

"What  more  fitting  and  proper  ambition  for  this  modest  hero, 
'the  greatest  hero  of  the  world-war,'  who  might  have  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  in  ease  unknown  to  the  rough  mountaineers, 
his  friends,  relatives,  and  companions?  He  might  have  capital- 
ized his  fame  in  vaudeville,  in  motion-pictures,  on  the  lecture- 
platform,  and  in  other  ways  open  to  the  self-seeker  in  America, 
who  turns  popularity,  notoriety,  or  fame  into  dollars. 

"In  a  way,  Sergeant  York  will  capitalize  his  wrar-record,  but 
it  will  be  in  a  worthy  cause.  He  proposes  to  establish  a 
university  and  support  it  by  lecturing.  Surely  even  the  most 
captious  critic  will  find  no  fault  with  this  laudable  desire. 

"Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  mountain  people  of  the 
South,  either  by  personal  contact  or  through  reading  such  au- 
thors as  Mary  N.  Murfree,  who  wrote  much  and  well  of  the  very 
stock  from  which  York  sprang;  John  Fox,  Jr.,  James  Lane 
Allen,  and  others,  can  not  but  admire  their  many  qualities,  while 
deploring  the  ignorance  and  poverty  in  which  they  live. 

"York  went  abroad  and  caught  a  vision  on  the  battle-fields. 
Before  the  call  to  duty  came,  he  had  lived  in  the  mountains, 
shut  off  from  the  world,  knowing  and  caring  little  about  its 
affairs.  He  has  contrasted  the  lot  of  his  people  with  the  more 
favored  dwellers  in  cities  and  towns.  He  wants  to  lift  them  up; 
to  let  them  share  in  his  vision  of  greater  things,  and  he  will 
succeed." 


COOPER ATIVU    RELIGIOUS    INSTRUCTION 

AS   EDUCATIONAL   PROGRAM   thai    will  ground  our 
/-\     children  not  merely  in  the  sciences  and  arts,  but  also 

-*-  -*-  in  "the  motives,  ideals,  hopes,  and  aims  of  religion," 
has  been  put  into  effect  in  forty  States.  If  church  and  State 
reports  may  be  trusted,  says  the  Rev.  C.  W.  I.aufer  in  The 
Christian  Educator  (Philadelphia),  "American  educators  are 
convinced  of  one  thing,  namely,  that  religion  must  lay  hold  of, 
permeate)  and  possess  the  social  order.  ...  If  civilization  is  to 
continue  and  democracy  is  to  grow  in  strength,  society  must 
recognize  the  presence,  power,  purpose  of  the  living  Clod,  and  all 
that  he  has  made  known  concerning  sin,  salvation,  righteousness, 
life,  and  immortality."  North  Dakota,  we  are  told,  leads  in  the 
effort  to  correlate  church  schools  and  public  schools.  In  I'M  I 
the  State  Board  of  Education  issued  a  syllabus  for  systematic 
Bible  study,  of  high-school  grade,  and  these  syllabi  came  to  be 
distributed  among  educators  in  five  hundred  and  seventy-five 
cities  and  forty  States.     Of  these  we  read: 

"The  courses,  which  are  non-sectarian  and  do  no  violence  to 
the  principles  of  religious  liberty,  cover  two  years'  work,  or 
ninety  periods  of  forty-five  minutes.  They  include  great  stories 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  lives  of  great  Biblical  characters, 
studies  in  geography,  history,  and  literature  of  Bible  lands, 
memory  passages,  the  life  of  Christ,  and  the  history  of  the  early 
Church.  It  was  clearly  made  known  that  the  work  might  be 
done  at  home,  in  church  schools,  special  week-day  classes, 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  groups,  provided  the  syllabus  were  conscientiously 
followed  and  the  course  studied  as  any  other  high-school  lessons, 
and  subject  to  semiannual  examination  by  the  State. 

"From  the  first,  county  and  State  Sunday-school  Associations 
collaborated  with  State  authorities  in  arousing  interest  and  pro- 
moting the  movement.  The  State  Sunday-school  Association 
assumed  the  responsibility  of  printing  and  distributing  the 
syllabus,  and  it  did  its  work  with  marked  success.  The  result  is 
'that  in  nearly  every  town  and  city,  high-school  classes  have 
been  organized  with  the  various  Sunday-schools  and  young 
people's  societies.'  Furthermore,  Sunday-schools  have  taken 
on  new  life,  interdenominational  feeling  has  been  aroused,  and 
cooperative  enterprises  multiplied.  All  this  has  been  done  with- 
out doing  violence  to  the  fundamental  idea  of  separation  be- 
tween church  and  state,  without  suggestion  of  sectarianism,  or 
any  tinge  of  partizanship,  either  political  or  ecclesiastical." 

The  plan  met  with  such  success  in  North  Dakota  that  in  rapid 
succession  Colorado  Indiana,  and  Washington  followed  her 
lead — 

"Statistics  show  that  in  the  first  three  years  five  hundred  and 
seventy-three  persons  took  the  work  in  North  Dakota  and  four 
hundred  and  forty-eight  merited  a  passing  mark.  The  number 
of  students  has  since  greatly  increased,  and  at  least  eighty  towns 
are  represented  by  them.  In  Colorado  the  plan  is  equally  suc- 
cessful and  is  enthusiastically  supported  by  Catholics.  It  was 
set  in  operation  in  the  fall  of  1910  at  Greeley,  in  connection  with 
the  State  Teachers'  College,  which  is  located  there.  A  paragraph 
in  the  catalog  of  that  institution  indicates  the  seriousness  with 
which  the  plan  is  promoted  and  the  means  by  which  it  is  realized. 
The  statement  is  as  follows:  'Unusual  opportunities  for  Bible 
study  are  offered  to  students  through  a  system  of  cooperation 
between  the  churches  of  Greeley  and  the  Teachers'  College. 
Bible  courses  of  college  grade  are  maintained  in  all  the  large 
churches.  Under  specified  conditions  students  may  receive 
college  credit  for  wrork  done  in  these  classes.'  In  consequence 
of  this  action  at  Greeley,  a  four-year  course  was  outlined  and  so 
adjusted  to  local  conditions  in  the  State  that  the  foundation 
for  Biblical  history  and  literature  could  be  established  in  the  first 
two  years,  thus  enabling  students  compelled  to  teach  before 
finishing  the  course  to  supply  necessary  leadership  in  the  schools. 

"One  of  the  first  to  observe  this  benefit  to  the  State  was  Rev. 
W.  A.  Philips,  who  conceived  the  idea  that  what  was  done  in 
Teachers'  College  could  be  duplicated  in  high  schools.  Con- 
sequently, in  June,  1911,  wiiile  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Longmont,  he  presented  the  movement  to  the  town's  minis- 
terial association,  with  the  result  that  favorable  action  was 
secured  from  the  association,  later  from  the  College  High  School 
Conference,  and  still  later  from  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 
At  the  meeting  of  the  latter,  at  Denver,  in  November,  1912,  a 
committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  confer  with  the  State 
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Sunday-school  Association.  This  joint  committee  found  a  way 
to  create  a  state  Council  of  Religious  Education,  which  now 
fosters  the  work  and  insures  its  success  in  the  high  schools  of  that 
commonwealth.  The  Colorado  plan  for  high  .schools,  which  is 
by  some  conceded  to  be  the  best  yet  provided,  was  set  in  opera- 
tion September,  1914.  and  enrolled  more  than  six  hundred  stu- 
dents the  first  year.  Among-  the  towns  cooperating  are  Denver, 
Greeley,  Fort  Morgan,  Grand  Junction.  Montrose,  Boulder, 
Longmont,  and  Pueblo. 

"In  Washington  thirty  high  schools  give  credit  and  receive 
their  syllabi  from  ministers'  associations,  or  other  responsible 
organizations.  Some  cities  have  adopted  the  International 
Graded  Lessons  and  use  them  with  success.  Indiana  has  a 
student  force  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  doing  this  w-ork,  and 
the  leading  cities  are  cooperating.  Everywhere  the  effort  is 
gaining  in  favor,  and  almost,  every  week  some  new  town  falls  in 
line  and  projects  its  program.  Forward  steps  have  been  taken 
in  the  cities  of  other  Western  States,  such  as  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Oklahoma.  Missouri,  Oregon,  and  Texas,  thus  setting  the  rest 
of  the  States  an  example  which  they  are  bound  to  follow  in  due 
course. 

"The  movement  is  slowly  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  East, 
where  there  are  more  traditions  to  live  down.  However,  in  a 
number  of  districts  in  Ohio,  credit  is  given  for  Bible  study  ac- 
ceptably done  in  church  schools.  The  idea  has  been  introduced 
in  a  small  way  in  Illinois,  and  is  receiving  considerable  attention 
in  New  York  State  by  a  special  committee.  The  only  out- 
standing work  done  in  the  East  is  in  Virginia,  where  the  original 
plans  of  North  Dakota  are  promoted.  Vermont  also  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  prospects,  therefore,  of  establishing  a 
country-wide  effort  are  good.  The  outlook  is  full  of  promise, 
not  merelv  for  high-school  grades,  but  for  elementary  schools  as 
well." 

That  this  movement  should  not  expend  itself  in  futile  effort, 
Mr.  Laufer  recommends  certain  steps  to  be  taken  by  communi- 
ties who  desire  to  realize  its  ends: 

"The  first  involves  the  standardization  of  the  church  school 
in  matters  pertaining  to  instruction,  curricula,  organization,  and 
equipment.  Sunday-school  work  must  be  so  well  done,  and 
under  such  favorable  conditions,  and  with  such  educational 
vision,  that  the  most  exacting  terms  of  the  State  will  justify  the 
granting  of  credit.  As  far  as  possible  separate  classrooms  with 
maps  and  blackboards  should  be  provided  and  forty-five  minutes 
allowed  for  the  study  and  teaching  of  the  lesson. 

"Obviously  this  involves  trained  leadership,  not  only  in  the 
official  fife,  but  also  in  the  teaching  force  of  the  church  school. 
Consequently,  the  church  must  provide  an  increasingly  large 
number  of  summer  schools,  winter  institutes,  and  training-classes 
to  meet  the  need.  Furthermore,  normal  schools,  colleges,  and 
theological  seminaries  must  accept  their  share  of  responsibility 
by  adding  to  their  curricula  required  and  elective  courses  in 
morals  and  religion.  At  all  events,  skilled  men  and  women  must 
be  provided  to  train  the  youth  of  the  land  in  Christian  fife  and 
character. 

"There  must  be  a  serious  enlistment  of  present  church  and 
State  educational  agencies  in  this  movement  of  correlation. 
This  is  possible,  as  the  experience  of  North  Dakota  and  Colorado 
demonstrates. 

"Courses  of  study  must  be  provided  that  will  satisfy  both 
church  and  State.  Fortunately,  the  outlook  in  this  matter  is 
encouraging,  for  considerable  time  has  been  given  to  lesson- 
building,  so  that  many  details  have  already  been  attended  to. 
That  this  is  so  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  the  Graded  Les- 
sons  were  used  in  preparing  syllabi  in  the  States  where  academic 
credit  is  granted.  The  outlines  of  these  lessons  were  prepared 
with  such  serious  attention  to  the  needs  of  pupils  and  the  laws 
of  development,  that  there  is  considerable  doubt  whether  any 
better  outlines  of  lesson  courses  for  public-school  use  have  been 
produced." 

The  writer  answers  the  possible  query  whether  the  growth  of 
the  movement  might  meet  opposition  from  "secularists  or  relig- 
ionists,"  saying: 

'This  is  not  likely;  for  it  is  entirely  in  harmony  with  the 
traditions,  customs,  and  laws  of  America  to  produce  a  citizen- 
ship dominated  not  merely  by  intellectual  vision  but  moral  ear- 
nest ness  and  spiritual  idealism.  In  this  purpose,  the  recent  Great 
War  has  made  us  all  the  more  resolute.  America  will  tolerate 
nothing  less  than  an  educational  program  that  will  insure  a  relig- 
ious rejuvenation  as  well  as  an  intellectual  conquest.  ...  In 
other  words,  the  plan  works  so  well  that  it  has  become  a  boon 


wherever  tried.  Superintendent  Pittinger,  of  Frankfort.  Indi- 
ana, summarizes  the  attitude  of  people  in  this  assuring  fashion: 
'We  have  had  no  opposition  whatever  and  I  can  see  no  reason 
for  opposition.     It  seems  to  me  to  be  what  we  have  been  wanting 

for  years.' 

"The  reconstruction  of  the  world  is  Christianity's  greatest  task 
and  America's  opportunity ;  but  task  and  opportunity  can  not 
be  met  without  moral  enlightenment  and  religious  inspiration. 
This  is.  therefore,  a  matter  of  national  concern,  for  it  involves 
citizenship,  with  which  no  one  should  be  trusted  who  does  not 
recognize  and  honor  God,  believe  the  truth  he  has  revealed,  obey 
the  laws  he  has  handed  down,  and  share  the  hopes  he  entertains 
for  man  and  the  goal  of  brotherhood  he  contemplates  for  the 
world.  Therefore,  the  spiritual  welfare  of  every  child  must  be 
secured  and  provided,  for  in  the  last  analysis  the  security  of 
the  world  depends  upon  the  salvation  of  childhood." 


WHY  THE  JEWS  ARE  NOT  MISSIONARIES 

MISSIONARY  ENTERPRISES  are  not  a  part  of  the  re- 
ligious policy  of  the  Jews,  and  they  have  been  charged 
with  selfishness,  says  one  of  their  number,  "because 
they  have  never  tried  to  instruct  or  convert  other  peoples  to 
their  own  religion."  Had  the  statement  been  made  thousands 
of  years  ago,  says  Dr.  Max  Huhner,  in  The  American  Hebrew 
(New  York),  "there  might  perhaps  have  been  some  theoretical 
logic  to  sustain  it."  Reflecting  on  the  world's  experience  during 
the  past  two  thousand  years,  he  thinks,  "not  only  should  any 
semblance  of  such  objection  vanish,  but,  on  the  contrary,  we 
should  marvel  at  the  almost  divine  foresight  of  the  founders  of 
the  principles  of  Judaism  in  not  advocating  a  missionary  policy." 
To  prove  this,  he  turns  to  "consider  the  world's  experience  in 
this  connection  and  to  note  the  results  of  missionary  activity  in 
other  religions." 

"When  we  recall  the  countless  persecutions  due  to  missionary 
zeal,  are  we  not  almost  tempted  to  say  that  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  better  for  the  world  had  there  never  been  any  religion  at  all? 

"The  world  has  just  emerged  from  a  war  of  less  than  five  years' 
duration,  and  we  can  therefore  appreciate  all  the  horrors  of 
war.  Now  think  of  a  war  of  thirty  years'  duration,  fought  with 
all  the  bitterness  of  religious  bigotry.  Yet  just  such  a  war  was 
caused,  simply  because  one  denomination  deemed  it  its  sacred 
duty  to  impose  its  particular  belief  upon  another.  Think  of 
the  cruelty  of  the  victorious  apostles  of  Islam,  with  their  awful 
slogan  of  Koran,  Tribute  or  Sword,  and  its  counterpart  in  the 
terrible  wars  of  the  Crusades,  which  lasted  for  generations.  Think 
next  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  lasting  for  centuries,  its  autos  da 
fe  and  unspeakable  inhumanity,  due  likewise,  not  to  the  ethics 
of  its  religion,  but  solely  to  the  missionary  spirit  of  its  zealots. 
Reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's,' 
and  upon  thousands  of  other  outrages  upon  justice  and  human 
liberty,  experienced  by  one  sect  or  another  throughout  the  ages, 
and  not  ended  even  to-day.  Think  of  the  massacre  in  our  own 
day  of  thousands  of  Jews  in  Russia  and  in  other  coiintries.  all, 
all  emanating  in  the  name  of  religion  and  born  of  the  charitable 
idea  of  saving  other  people's  souls. 

"After  we  have  thus  surveyed  the  pages  of  history,  is  it  not 
fair  to  conclude  that  it  was  almost  divine  foresight  on  the  part 
of  the  founders  of  Judaism  to  discourage  all  attempts  on  the  part 
of  its  followers  to  force  their  views  or  ideals  upon  any  other  na- 
tion, no  matter  how  exalted  or  spiritual  those  ideals  may  be? 

"It  has  been  the  constant  experience  of  mankind  that  when 
one  sect  tries  to  convert  or  to  impose  its  views  upon  another, 
gentle  suasion  only  is  used  at  first.  Were  this  all,  no  fault  could 
be  found.  But  unfortunately,  in  practically  every  instance,  the 
missionary  never  stops  with  gentle  suasion.  If  that  means  does 
not  suffice,  the  zealot  deems  it  perfectly  proper — nay  more,  he 
deems  it  his  sacred  duty  to  employ  whatever  means  may  be 
necessary  to  attain  his  object,  and  it  is  this  zeal  which  has  brought 
into  the  world  so  much  of  misery,  and  cruelty,  and  torture.  In 
fairness  it  must  be  said  that  not  all  of  the  terrible  Inquisitors  of 
Spain  were  fiends.  Some  of  them  were  doubtless  very  devout 
men,  who  conscientiously  believed  that  they  were  performing  a 
praiseworthy  act  when  they  decreed  or  inflicted  unspeakable 
tortures  in  their  endeavor  to  convert  the  infidel.  Many  a 
Crusader  of  the  Middle  Ages  was  likewise  imbued  with  a  similar 
sense  of  duty,  while  spreading  frightful  misery  in  his  path  to  the 
Holy  Sepulcher." 
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''Here  is  an  outfit  grand 
I'm  keeping  right  on  hand. 
Everyone  in  it  will  jump  in  a  minute 
To  cater  to  your  demand." 


TOMATO 


dosEPH  Campbell  GoM 

camden. n.j..u 


*"«    RES.  NOS.    «7l33,« 


Use  Campbell's  Kitchens 

Let  them  save  you  labor  and  expense.  Let  them  bring  you 
the  enjoyment  of  choice  Jersey  tomatoes  direct  from  the  farms, 
the  expert  services  of  Campbell s  skilled  chefs,  cooks  and  blenders, 
the  advantage  of  our  improved  labor-saving  devices  and  our 
wholesale  buying  at  the  height  of  the  season. 

You  get  the  benefit  of  all  this  in 

Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 

You  get  the  best  part  of  the  tomato,  blended  with  other 
wholesome  ingredients  rich  in  nutritive  value  and  appetizing  flavor. 

You  save  labor,  fuel,  waste,  and  the  expense  of  repeated 
haulings  and  handlings. 

Remember,  too,  the  many  tempting  ways  you  can  use  this 
nourishing  soup  in  which  you  ordinarily  use  either  fresh  or  canned 
tomatoes.    Get  the  full  advantage,  by  ordering  a  dozen  or  a  case. 


21  kinds     12%*  a  can 
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Why,  Betsy!     A  new  chair,  while  I  was  away  ?" 

No,  Tommy.  Can't  you  guess?  One  of  the  old  ones  I 
refinished  with  Walnut  "61"  Floor  Varnish.  It  was  such 
fun  !     And  see  how  lovely  it  looks ! ' ' 


You  too  can  make  the  home  more  cheerful 
and  bright  by  giving  your  shabby  pieces  of  furni- 
ture a  coat  or  two  of  "61"  Floor  Varnish  — 
eight  beautiful,  semi-transparent  wood-stain 
colors,  which  stain  and  varnish  in  one  operation, 
to  choose  from.  It's  so  easy,  fascinating  and 
inexpensive  to  use. 


61"  Natural  —  it  will  more  than  double  its 
ordinary  life.  You  will  find  many  uses  for 
"61"  about  the  house. 

Remember,  a  floor  varnish  must  resist  wear. 
And  if  it  does  this  on  floors,  it  will  give  you 
maximum  service  on  other  surfaces  —  a  good 
thing  to  remember  when  thinking  of  varnish. 
And  best  of  all,  when  you  use  "61"  Floor    Send  for  Coior  Card  and  Sample  Panel 
Varnish  you  get  that      Hammer  Test"  dura 


bility  that  has  made  '  61"  famous  as  a  floor 
varnish;  tough,  elastic,  waterproof  and  so  resist- 
ant to  wear,  that  ordinary  varnishes  bear  no 
resemblance  to  it. 

Some  varnishes  without  the  great  durability 
of  "61"  might  give  more  or  less  temporary 
satisfaction  on  furniture,  but  would  not  be  at  all 
suitable  on  floors.  Whether  you  use  "61" 
on  furniture,  floors,  linoleum,  or  for  any  other 
purpose,  you  can  be  absolutely  sure  not  only  of 
its  initial  beauty  but  of  its  lasting  service. 

Give  your  linoleum    an    occasional  coat  of    your  money  back 
Text  /t  With  a  7/dtnmef  - 


finished  with  "61."  Try  the  hammer  test  on 
the  sample  panel.  You  may  dent  the  wood, 
but  the  varnish  won't  crack. 

If  you  are  building  or  decorating,  engage  a 
good  painter.  He  knows  Pratt  &  Lambert 
Varnishes,  and  will  be  glad  to  use  them. 

Pratt  &  Lambert  Varnishes  are  used  by 
painters,  specified  by  architects  and  sold  by 
paint  and  hardware  dealers  everywhere. 

Our  Guarantee:  If  any  Pratt  £if  Lambert 
Varnish  fails  to  give  satisfaction,  you  may  have 


'61"  COLORS 
Light  Oak 
Dark  Oak 
Mahogany 

Walnut 

Forest  Green 

Cherry 

Natural 

Dull  Finish 

Ground  Color 


r# 


Pratt  &  Lambert-Inc.    55  Tonawanda  Street,   Buffalo,   N.  Y. 
In  Canada  address  45   Courtwright  Street,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario. 
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►ionoh-ufiW}UTE  ENAMEL 
It  spreads  very  far; 
it  covers  most  thor- 
oughly; it  works  so 
easily;  it  lasts  un- 
usually long;  it  L 
therefore  econom- 
ical. And  it  is  guar- 
anteed for  three 
years  when  used 
outside.       Enough ! 


# 


Vou  ffl&y 
V^entt/wWoa 
but thel&rnist 
Wont  Crack- 


I 


C  U  R  R  E  NT 


POETRY 


PATHOS  marks  John  Masefield's  latesl 
contribution  to  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
Withal  there  is  a  fine  note  of  resolution 
Bounded  in  the  full  and  sonorous  close  of 
the  poem.  The  advance  of  age  has  always 
been  a  subject  fertile  in  melancholy  re- 
flections, tho  also  possest  of  points  of  com- 
pensation, as  we  know  from  Browning's 
"  Rabbi  Ben  Ezra."  But  many  men 
and  women,  who,  with  the  lapse  of  five 
years  of  peace,  might  still  be  considered 
young,  became  prematurely  old  in  the  long 
stress  of  war-years.  This  thought  occurs 
to  one  in  reading  Mr.  Masefield's  lines. 

ON  GROWING   OLD 

By  John  Masekield 

Be  with  me.  Beauty,  for  the  fire  is  dying. 
My  dog  and  I  are  old,  too  old  for  roving; 
Man,    whose    young    passion   sets    the   spindrift 

flying. 
Is  soon  too  lame  to  march,  too  cold  for  loving. 
I  take  the  book  and  gather  to  the  fire. 
Turning  old  yellow  leaves.     Minute  by  minute 
The  clock  ticks  to  my  heart;  a  withered  wire 
Moves  a  thin  ghost  of  music  in  the  spinet. 
I  can  not  sail  your  seas,  I  can  not  wander 
Your  mountains,  nor  your  downlands,  nor  your 

valleys. 
Even  again,  nor  share  the  battle  yonder 
Where  your  yoimg  knight  the  broken  squadron 

rallies ; 
Only  stay  quiet  while  my  mind  remembers 
The  beauty  of  Are  from  the  beauty  of  embers. 

Beauty,  have  pity;  for  the  young  have  power, 

The  rich  their  wealth,  the  beautiful  their  grace. 

Summer  of  man  its  fruit-time  and  its  flower. 

Spring-time  of  man  all  April  in  a  face. 

Only,  as  in  the  jostling  in  the  Strand, 

Where  the  mob  thrusts,  or  loiters,  or  is  loud, 

The  beggar  with  the  saucer  in  his  hand 

Asks  only  a  penny  from  the  passing  crowd, 

So,  from  this  glittering  world  with  all  its  fashion, 

Its  Are  and  play  of  men,  its  stir,  its  march, 

Let    me    have    wisdom,     Beauty,     wisdom    and 

passion, 
Bread  to  the  soul,  rain  where  the  summers  parch. 
Give  me  but  these,  and  tho  the  darkness  close, 
Even  the  night  will  blossom  as  the  rose. 

"Midsummer  at  Stoke  Pogis"  is  a 
graceful  poetic  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  Thomas  Gray,  author  of  the  "Elegy 
in  a  Country  Churchyard."  Readers  will 
recall  that  Gray  is  buried  in  Stoke  Pogis 
cemetery,  which  is  one  of  the  literary 
shrines  of  England.  In  these  verses  in 
the  New  York  Sun  Clinton  Scollard 
happily  follows  the  elegiac  model  of  Gray. 

MIDSUMMER  AT  STOKE  POGIS 

By  Clinton  Scollard 

Upon  a  memorable  midsummer  morn 

I   wandered    through   the   meadows   out   from 
Slough ; 

Not  yet  the  fields  of  ripened  gold  were  shorn; 
No  omen  of  the  autumn  touched  the  bough. 

By  ancient  stile  and  long-used  pasture  gate 
The  bypath  led  me,  pilgrim  to  desire, 

Till  through  the  trees,  in  solitary  state, 
Beckoned  the  graceful  finger  of  a  spire. 

And  then  I  saw  my  goal — the  ivied  walls, 

The  sacred  close  where  rests  his  crumbled  clay, 

The  immemorial  yew-tree  that  recalls, 

As  tho  with  breathing  lips,  the  name  of  Gray. 

No  need  of  graven  monument  for  him, 

Tho,  wrought  in  marble,  one  looks  o'er  the  land; 

Till  the  last  loving  human  eye  grow  dim 
For  cenotaph  his  "Elegy"  shall  stand. 

This  was  the  place  he  trod — the  record  tells — 
That  moved  his  muse  to  words  revered  by  man. 

Within  the  church  the  verger  at  the  bells 
With  ardor  through  their  silvery  gamut  ran. 


Then  came  the  reader  of  the  book  divine 

To   fill    with    feeling    voire    the   arches   old, 
Where    through    one   gleam    of   radiant    noonday 
shine 
Sifted  I  he  motes  of  its  ethereal  gold. 

If  anywhere  on   earth,   then   surely    here 

The  soul  may  hold  communion  with  the  Power 
That  rules  the  orbit  of  the  greatest   sphere. 

And  shapes   tin;   petals  of  the  smallest  flower  I 

And  surely  nowhere  'neath  tho  bland  blue  day 
A  spot  more  hallowed  may  the  wanderer  And 

Than  where  without,  beside  the  grave  of  Gray, 
The  slender  harebells  waver  in  the  wind! 

In  "Sailor  Town"  (Doran)  Miss  C. 
Fox  Smith  provides  us  with  a  rugged  and 
grimly  humorous  portrait  study  of  a  type 
to  be  found  somewhere  along  the  water- 
front in  any  port  of  the  seven  seas. 

THE  TRAVELER 

By  C.  Fox  Smith 

I've  loops  o'  string  in  the  place  o'  buttons,  I've 

mostly  holes  for  a  shirt; 
My  boots  are  bust  and  my  hat's  a  goner,   I'm 

gritty  with  dust  an'  dirt; 
An'  I'm  sittin'  here  on  a  bollard  watchin'  the  China 

ships  go  forth, 
Seein'    the   black    little   tugs   come   slidin'    with 

timber  booms  from  the  North, 
Sittin'  an'  seein'  the  broad  Pacific  break   at  my 

feet  in  foam,   .  .  . 
Me  that  was  born  with  a  taste  for  travel  in  a 

back  alley  at  home. 

They  put  me  to  school  when  I  was  a  nipper,  at  the 

Board  School  down  in  the  slums, 
And  some  o'  the  kids   was  good  at  spellin'  and 

some  at  figures  and  sums; 
And   whether  I   went  or  whether   I   didn't  they 

learned  me  nothin'  at  all, 
Only  I'd  watch  the  flies  go  walkin'  over  the  maps 

on  the  wall, 
Strollin'   over  the  lakes  an'  mountains,  over  the 

plains  an'  sea — 
As  if  they  was  born  with  a  taste  for  travel  .   .  . 

somethin'  the  same  as  me! 

If  I'd  been  born  a  rich  man's  youngster  with  lots 
o'  money  to  burn. 

It  wouldn't  ha'  gone  in  marble  mansions  and 
statues  at  every  turn. 

It  wouldn't  ha'  gone  in  wine  and  women,  or  dogs 
an'  horses  an'  play, 

Nor  yet  in  collectin'  bricks  an'  bracks  in  a  harm- 
less kind  of  a  way ; 

I'd  ha'  paid  my  fare  where  I've  beat  my  way  (but 
I  couldn't  ha'  liked  it  more!), 

Me  that  was  born  with  a  taste  for  travel — the 
same  if  you're  rich  or  poor. 

I'd  ha'  gone  bowlin'  in  yachts  and  rollin'  in  plush- 
padded  Pullman  cars — 

The  same  as  I've  seen  'em  when  I  lay  restin'  at 
night-time  under  the  stars, 

Me  that  have  beat  the  ties  and  rode  the  bumpers 
from  sea  to  sea, 

Me  that  have  sweated  in  stokeholds  and  dined  off 
moldy  salt-horse  and  tea; 

Me  that  have  melted  like  grease  at  Perim  and 
froze  like  boards  off  the  Horn, 

All  along  of  a  taste  for  travel  that  was  in  me  when 
I  was  born. 

I  ain't  got  folks  an'  I  ain't  got  money,  I  ain't  got 

nothin'  at  all, 
But  a  sort  of  a  queer  old  thirst  that  keeps  me 

movin'  on  till  I  fall, 
And  many  a  time  I've  been  short  o'  shelter  and 

many  a  time  o'  grub, 
But  I've  got  away  from  the  rows  o'  houses,  the 

streets,  an'  the  corner  pub — 
And  here  by  the  side  of  a  sea  that's  shinin'  under 

a  sky-like  flame, 
Me  that  was  born  with  a  taste  for  travel,  give 

thanks  because  o'  the  same. 


No  small  measure  of  life's  unhappy  in- 
tervals is  made  up  of  the  sudden  arid  sharp 
quarrels  between  those  who  are  chiefly 
supposed  lo  live  in  a  eonstanl  atmosphere 
of  serene  understanding.  The  topic  is 
always  a  moving  one  for  the  poet,  and  a 
variant  on  it  in  Everybody's  Magazine  is 
entitled  "Gardens,"  from  the  facile  pen 
of  Theodosia  Garrison. 

GARDENS 

By  Theodosia  Garrison 

The  rain  that  beat  tin;  whole  night  long  was  still 
before  the  dawn- — ■ 
(O    sorrow,    beating    on    my    heart,    how    long 
before  you  cease?) 
All  the  garden  rose  and  shone  and  sparkled  in  the 
sun — 
Glad,  oh,  so'  glad,  again  of  warmth  and  mirth 
and  peace. 

If  you  should  forgive  me,  as  you  will  never  do, 
My  heart  would  be  a  garden  after  rainfall  in 
the  sun, 
Rising,  shining,  sparkling  with  a  hundred  loves 
of  you — 
But  oh,  it's  weary  waiting  till  the  long  rain's 
done! 

If  you  should  forgive  me  sometime  when  I  am 
old— 
I  would  break  my  youth  to  bits  to  hurry  on  the 
day; 
A  garden  lifts  and  lives  again  for  all  the  rain  and 
cold, 
But,    oh,  it's   weary    waiting    when    the    sun's 
away! 

The  subject  is  also  treated  by  Eunice 
Tietjens  in  Poetry:  A  Magazine  of  Verse 
(Chicago).  In  Miss  Tietjens'  stanzas  the 
last  two  lines  are  notable  for  an  illustration 
as  vivid  as  it  is  dramatic. 

PARTING  AFTER  A  QUARREL 

By  Eunice  Tietjens 

You  looked  at  me  with  eyes  grown  bright  with 
pain, 
Like  some  trapt  thing's.     And  then  you  moved 
your  head 
Slowly  from  side  to  side,  as  tho  the  strain 

Ached  in  your  throat  with  anger  and  with  dread. 

Soon  you  had  turned  and  left  me,  and  I  stood 
With  a  queer  sense  of  deadness  over  me; 

And  only  wondered  dully  that  you  could 
Fasten  your  trench-coat  up  so  carefully — 

Till  you  were  gone.     Then  all  the  air  was  thick 
With  my  last  words  that  seemed  to  leap  and 
quiver. 

And  in  my  heart  I  heard  the  little  click 
Of  a  door  that  closes — quietly,  forever. 

Much  more  bracing  is  the  spirit  of  "On 
the  Height"  in  the  same  magazine  of 
verse  by  the  same  author. 

ON  THE  HEIGHT 

By  Eunice  Tietjens 
The  foothills  called  us,  green  and  sweet; 

We  dallied,  but  we  might  not  stay. 
And  all  day  long  we  set  our  feet 

In  the  wind's  way. 

We  climbed  with  him  the  wandering  trail 
Up  to  the  last  keen,  lonely  height — 

Where  snow-peaks  clustered,  sharp  and  frail, 
Swimming  in  light. 

Sheer  on  the  edge  of  heaven  we  dwelt 

And  laughed  above  the  blue  abyss, 
While  on  my-  happy  lips  I  felt 

Your  windy  kiss. 

You  were  the  spirit  of  the  height, 

The  breath  of  sun  and  air. 
A  bird  dipt  wing,  and,  swift  and  white, 

Peace  brooded  there. 


I  new  Department  that  trill  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


EXPORTS  AND   IMPORTS 

Record-breaking  exports  in  the  month  of  June,  as  well  as  in 
the  fiscal  year  ending  with  that  month  are  shown  in  a  statement 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce. 

Exports  in  June  amounted  to  $918,000,000  against  $484,000,- 
000  in  June  a  year  ago  and  $606,000,000  in  May  of  this  year. 
This  exceeds  by  more  than  $200,000,000  the  previous  high  record 
in  Aprd  of  this  \  car.  During  the  fiscal  year  1919  the  exports 
amounted  to  17,225,000,000  against  $5,920,000,000  in  the  fiscal 
year  1918.  This  is  more  than  three  times  the  exports  in  the  fiscal 
year  1914.  the  last  year  before  the  war.  when  they  amounted  to 
$2.:Wf>.000.000.  About  $.5,000,000,000  of  these  exports  have 
been  sent  out  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice  in  November 
last.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports  is  $4,129,000,000  in 
this  year  against  less  than  $3,000,000,000  a  year  ago  and  less 
than  $500,000,000  in  1914. 

Imports  during  June  amounted  to  $293,000,000.  an  increase 
over  June  a  year  ago  when  imports  amounted  to  $260,000,000, 
but  considerably  less  than  the  amount  in  May  of  this  year  of 
$329,000,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  just  closed  imports  were 
valued  at  $3,096,000^.000  against  $2,946,000,000  in  1918,  an 
increase  of  $1.50.000.000. 

The  removal  of  war-time  restrictions  caused  a  decided  increase 
in  the  exports  of  gold  from  less  than  $2,000,000  in  the  last  two 
previous  months  to  $83,000,000  in  June.  Exports  of  gold  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  1919  amounted  to  $117,000,000  against  $191,- 
000.000  a  vear  ago.  Exports  of  silver  show  a  decided  decrease, 
from  $29,000,000  in  May  to  $13,000,000  in  June.  During 
the  fiscal  year  1919  silver  exports  amounted  to  $301,000,000 
against  $139,000,000  in  1918. 

During  the  past  three  years  tin  United  States  has  exported 
an  excess  of  merchandise  over  imports  totaling  in  value  approxi- 
matelv  nine  thousand  million  dollars. 


000,000  pounds  in  191.5,  dropt  to  165,000,000  pounds  in  1916. 
and  reached  341,000,000  pounds  in  1917. 

According  to  these  figures,  recently  compiled  by  the  Bureau  of 
Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Argentina,  the  United  States,  and  Australia,  in  the  order  named, 
are  the  chief  beef-exporting  countries  of  the  world. 


THE  SUGAR  CROP 


The  sugar  forecast  for  the  season  1919-20  as  announced  by  the 
Bureau  of  Crop  Estimates  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  for  1,108,000  short  tons,  or  about  75,000  tons  more 
than  the  average  of  the  preceding  six  years,  during  which  period 
the  total  of  the  crops  of  beet  and  cane  sugar  has  slightly  exceeded 
1,000,000  tons  every  year  except  in  1914-15.  The  report  con- 
tinues as  follows: 

The  beet-sugar  forecast  for  this  year  is  higher  than  the  record 
crop  of  1915-16  by  nearly  75,000  tons  and  is  above  the  average 
of  the  preceding  six  years  by  about  169,000  tons,  but  the  cane- 
sugar  crop  of  this  year  is  forecast  at  only  159.069  tons,  compared 
with  which  is  the  average  of  about  254,500  tons  of  the  preceding 
six  years. 

The  low  prospects  of  this  year's  crop,  at  the  date  of  July  1, 
are  due  to  a  wet,  cool  spring  and  to  a  somewhat  low  acreage. 
In  recent  years  cane  sugar  has  usually  been  about  one-quarter 
of  the  total  of  cant  and  beet  sugar  produced  in  contiguous  United 
States,  but  this  year  the  prospect  is  that  it  will  be  only  about 
one-seventh. 

The  area  planted  to  sugar  beets  this  year  is  the  largest  one 
on  record,  and,  it  is  estimated,  reaches  890,400  acres,  or  200,700 
acres  more  than  last  year  and  83,800  acres  more  than  the  largest 
previous  area,  in  1917.  The  condition  of  the  crop  July  1  was 
low,  on  account  of  adverse  weather  conditions. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 


BEEF-EXPORTING  COUNTRIES 

In  the  fiscal  year  beginning  in  1906  the  l>eef  exports  of  the 
United  States  reached  731,000,000  pounds,  with  only  a  trace  of 
imports.  A  decrease  in  shipments  followed  until  in  1914  the 
imports  exceeded  the  exports  by  93.000.000  pounds.  The 
gross  exports  of  domestic  beef  in  1918  were  about  800,000,000 
pounds. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  was  far  in  the  lead  as  an 
exporter  of  beef  until  in  1909,  when  the  beef-producing  resomces 
of  Argentina  began  to  be  utilized  systematically.  In  that  year 
the  Argent ine  exports  amounted  to  621,000.000  pounds.  By 
1917  this  was  more  than  doubled,  and  the  record  of  that  is 
1,334,000,000  pounds. 

Australia  in  1895  exported  250.000.000  pounds  of  beef,  but 
the  subsequent  exports  were  much  below  this  until  1910,  when 
2.52.000.000  pounds  were  exported.     The  quantity  rose  to  491,- 


CFrom  a  report  issued  by  the  National 

Cable 

Rates 

Close 

Aup.  8. 

Currency  On  Parity  1919 


City  Company.) 

Relative 
Purchasing     Purchasing 
Power  of  Power 

SI  of  One 

Abroad      Foreign  Unit 
Per  Cent.        Per  Cent. 


Pounds 

London 

4.8665  % 

4.33  H 

112.3 

89.0 

♦Francs 

Paris 

5.1825 

7.75 

149.5 

66.9 

♦Francs 

Switzerland 

5.1S25 

5.60 

108.1 

92.5 

Florins 

Amsterdam 

.  .4020 

•37^ 

107.6 

92.9 

♦Lire 

Italy 

5.1825 

8.90 

171.7 

58.3 

♦Drachmai 

Greece 

5.1825 

5.  IS 

99.9 

100.1 

Kroner 

Copenhagen 

.2680 

.2200 

121.8 

82.1 

Kroner 

Sweden 

.2680 

.2490 

107.7 

92.9 

Kroner 

Norway 

.2680 

.2380 

112.6 

88.8 

Pesos 

Argentina 

.4245 

.4230 

100.4 

99.6 

Pesetas 

Spain 

.1929 

.1905 

101.2 

98.8 

Yen 

Yokohama 

.4985 

.5125 

97.3 

102.8 

Marks 

Berlin 

.2382 

.06125 

389.0 

25.7 

♦  Quotation  shows  number  of  foreign  units  which  can  be  obtained  for  one 
United  States  dollar.  All  other  quotations  show  value  of  one  foreign  unit  in 
United   States  dollar. 


UNITED   STATES  CROP  SUMMARY  FOR  JULY   1,   1919 

(From  a  report  of  United, States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Articles 


Corn  bushels 

Winter  wheal  

Spring  wheat  " 

All  wheal     

Oats     

Barley 

Rye " 

Potatoes    

sued  potatoes 

Flaxseed     " 

Rice " 

TobaCCO pounds 

Haj  (all) tons 

<  Sol  ion        bales 

\pples bushels 

Peaches    

Pears.  

Means  (6  States).       .  . 
Kiiflrs.  etc.    r,  stalrsi 
Peanuts.  

Broom  corn   (5  Slates)   tons 
Sugar  heels. 

Sorghum  (sirup)  gallons 

Hops  .       pounds 


('Hum  CTION 


.Inly  1,  1919 
Indieal  ions 


'-'.sir, 

838 

322 

1.1(H) 

1 .403 

23(1 

102 

390 

101 
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t  Four-year  average,  1914-17. 
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Order  Your  Hudson  Now 
For  Later  Delivery 

Buyers  Know  the  Advantages  of  Anticipating  Their 
Wants   With   This   the   Largest  Selling  Fine   Car 


Constantly  for  four  years  Super-Six  sales  have 
exceeded  those  of  any  other  fine  car. 

Buyers  have  had  to  wait  a  month  or  more  during 
the  selling  seasons  before  they  could  get  delivery. 
On  some  models,  at  this  writing,  we  are  far  behind 
orders.     Yet  factory  production  was  never  as  large. 

Thousands  are  driving  less  desirable  cars  that  were 
accepted  because  they  could  not  get  delivery  of  a 
Hudson.  Many  frankly  express  their  regret  that  they 
had  not  ordered  a  Hudson  early  enough  to  assure 
delivery  in  time  to  meet  their  needs. 

Can  There  Be  Any  Hesitancy 
in  Your  Preference? 

Four  years  have  given  universal  recognition  to  the 
Super-Six.  The  patented  principle  in  its  motor,  ended 
destructive  engine  vibration  and  added  72%  to  the 
power  without  increased  weight  or  size. 

That  motor  was  developed  by  Hudson  and  it  is 
exclusively  Hudson.  In  the  present  model  are  the 
refinements  resulting  from  60,000  cars  in  service. 

And  then  there  are  its  official  records  of  the  most 
trying  tests.     No  other  car  ever  so  established  itself. 

Some,  at  first,  may  have  doubted  the  value  of  such 
proofs  as  were  made  on  the  speedway  and  in  trans- 
continental racing  so  far  as  they  relate  to  the  type  of 
car  that  would  meet  ordinary  service.  But  no  one 
now  questions  the  importance  of  those  records. 

The  fastest  mile  for  a  stock  chassis  was  not  estab- 
lished as  a  mark  for  Hudson  owners  to  aim  at.  Nor 
was  the  twenty-four  hour  record  of  1819  miles  set 
as  something  that  should  be  attempted  by  every 
Super-Six. 

Likewise,  Hudson  racing  cars  did  their  part  to 
prove  the  very  qualities  most  desirable  in  an  auto- 


mobile used  for  individual  transportation.  The  one 
most  essential  quality  in  an  automobile  is  its  relia- 
bility. No  one  ever  questions  Hudson's  right  to  first 
place  in  that  particular. 

So,  Too,  Is  Its  Style 
Equally  Distinct 

The  boulevards  of  the  great  cities  show  what  is 
most  wanted  in  body  lines  and  general  equipment. 
Can  you  find  more  beautiful  cars  anywhere  than  are 
the  Hudsons? 

They  set  the  vogue.  Hudsons  forecast  the  trend 
of  motor  car  design.  As  a  result  a  one  or  two  year 
old  Hudson  has  the  same  general  lines  as  the  current 
models  of  most  other  makes. 

There  can  be  no  disappointment  over  the  beauty 
of  the  Super-Six,  regardless  of  the  model  you  select. 

The  Wisdom  of 
Buying  Now 

With  these  evidences  is  there  any  good  reason  why 
you  should  not  now  place  your  order  for  a  Hudson  ? 


You  know  the  car  you  will   get. 
implicit  confidence. 


It  merits  your 


Think  of  the  thousands  who  this  year  have  had  to 
forego  the  pleasure  of  owning  a  Hudson,  just  because 
they  put  off  ordering.  Vacations  planned  to  be  taken 
in  touring  in  a  Super-Six  had  to  be  changed. 


All    the   world    is    crying    for    automobiles, 
demand  can  not  soon  be  filled. 


The 


Hudson,  as  the  largest  selling  fine  car,  must  as  a 
matter  of  right  continue  the  first  choice.  Only  those 
who  place  their  orders  in  advance  of  their  needs  can 
be  sure  of  getting  the  car  they  want. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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ANDREW   CARNEGIE,  PIONEER   IN    TWO   FIELDS 


THE  "BRIGHT-EYED,  BIRDLIKE  LITTLE  MAN" 
who  died  quietly  at  his  magnificent  summer  home  at 
Lenox,  Mass.,  on  August  11,  was  great  in  "two  suc- 
<■<  ssive  roles  of  achievement,  we  are  told  in  substance  by  many 
commentators  —  the  career  of  the  great  pioneer  steelmaster 
and  the  role  of  the  major 
philanthropist,"  in  which  he 
was  "also  something  of  a 
pioneer."  He  was  eighty-four 
years  old  when  he  died,  and 
for  some  years  had  lived  large- 
ly in  retirement.  Once  the 
rumor  that  he  was  seriously 
ill  "might  have  shaken  the 
steel  and  stock  markets,"  re- 
marks a  writer  in  the  Boston 
News  Bureau.  "To-day,  the 
death  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
has  rather  a  historical  than  a 
financial  significance."  His 
career  is  a  part  of  the  history 
of  the  last  generation,  which 
did  so  much  in  the  material 
upbuilding  of  America,  echo 
half  a  dozen  other  editors, 
and  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  begins  a  ten-column  re- 
view of  his  life  and  achieve- 
ments with  this  encomium: 

Andrew  Carnegie,  the  out- 
standing figure  of  nineteenth- 
century  industrialism,  will  go 
down  through  the  ages  as  the 
very  personification  of  "Tri- 
umphant Democracy." 

•Overcoming  almost  insuper- 
able obstacles  by  his  unusual 
energy  and  sheer  tenacity  of 
purpose,  Andrew  Carnegie  rose 
from  a  humble  messenger  boy 
to  wealth  beyond  the  dreams 
of  avarice.  He  rose  from  ob- 
scurity to  a  unique  position 
in  the  world. 

Yet  despite  the  tremendous 
effort  put  into  everything  he 
undertook,  Andrew  Carnegie's 
meteoric  rise  was  due  entirely 

to  the  opportunity  offered  to  all  in  a  land  of  freedom  and  of 
free  speech.  This  fact  he  emphasized  in  all  his  writings,  and 
in  all  his  speeches.  Moreover,  it  had  a  profound  effect  upon 
the  course  lie  adopted  for  the  administration  of  his  vast  for- 
tune, for  the  development  of  mankind,  and  the  furtherance 
of  science. 

He  has  been  called  "the  first  multimillionaire  to  feel  the 
prick  of  social  consciousness,"  as  well  as  "the  first  American  of 
enormous  wealth  to  say  that  millions  accumulated  by  hiring 
better  men  than  himself  were  not  all  his."  It  is  generally  es- 
timated that  of  his  fortune  of  approximately  $(>00,000,000  he 
has  given  away  something  like  $350,000,000,  leaving  $260,000,000 
to  his  wile  and  daughter.  Whether  inaccurately  or  not,  lie 
is  often  credited  with  the  statement  that  "it  is  a  disgrace  to 
die  rich."  "But  Andrew  Carnegie  found  it  harder  to  disburse 
(lie  enormous  fortune  he  had  accumulated  as  an  ironmaster 
than  he  anticipated,"  comments  the  Newark  News,  and  the 
Philadelphia  Enqiiirer  adds,  "it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  die 
poor,  but,  with  the  exception  of  John  D.  Rockefeller,  he  gave 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  News  Service. 

"ONE   OF   THE   RACE   OF   GIANTS." 

A  recent  photograph  of  Andrew  Carnegie,  philanthropist  and 
ironmaster  in  a  cheerful  mood. 


more  to  public  purposes  than  any  individual  who  ever  lived."  In 
addition  to  his  gift  of  $10,000,000,  as  an  endowment  for  the 
promotion  of  international  peace,  and  a  gift  of  §5,000,000  to  a 
benefit  fund  for  his  employees,  says  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle: 
Before  his  retirement  from  business,  when  the  Carnegie  com- 
pany was  merged  in  the  United 

^      States   Steel   Corporation,   the 

Carnegie  gifts  to  public  pur- 
poses were  figured  at  $40,000.- 
000.  To  the  Institute  at  Pitts- 
burg the  initial  gift  was  $10,- 
000,000.  It  was  raised  to 
$24,000,000.  The  total  grant- 
ed to  the  Carnegie  Institution 
in  Washington  was  $22,000.- 
000.  More  than  $60,000,000 
was  contributed  for  library 
buildings  in  various  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States. 
The  universities  of  Scotland 
got  $10,000,000.  The  $750,- 
000  Pan-American  Palace  in 
Washington  was  significant  of 
Mr.  Carnegie's  faith  in  our 
future  hegemony  in  the  new 
world.  The  Hero  Funds  for 
the  United  States,  for  Great 
Britain,  for  France  and  Ger- 
many, for  Sweden,  Norway, 
Switzerland,  Italy,  Denmark, 
and  Holland  were  interesting 
and  stimulative.  It  may  be 
curious  to  note  that  in  this 
Hero  Fund  allowance  $1,000,- 
000  was  given  to  France  and 
$1,500,000  to  Germany.  Popu- 
lation, of  course,  was  the  basis 
of  the  estimate.  And  there 
were  heroes  in  Germany  as 
elsewhere. 

The  humble  origin  and  rise 
of  this  superphilanthropist, 
who,  in  the  days  when  he  was 
"the  most  formidable  single 
figure  in  the  realm  of  American 
industry,"  alone  "could  strike 
terror  to  the  heart  of  finance, 
and  did,"  is  dealt  with  at 
length  in  The  Iron  Age,  a 
trade  journal  of  the  mighty 
industry     in     which     Andrew 

Carnegie  exercised  his  "genius  for  success."      According  to  this 

authority: 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  born  November  25,  1835,  in  Dunferm- 
line, Scotland,  the  son  of  a  weaver  of  damasks.  The  business 
of  the  father  was  so  impaired  by  the  introduction  of  factory 
methods  that  in  1848  he  brought  to  America  his  wife  and  two 
sons,  Andrew  and  Thomas  M.,  the  latter  the  junior  of  Andrew 
by  nine  years.  They  located  in  Pittsburg;  the  father  there  ob- 
tained employment  at  his  trade.  Andrew  Carnegie's  firs!  step 
in  business  was  as  a  bobbin  boy  at  $1.20  a  week.  At  fourteen 
he  was  employed  in  a  bobbin-turning  shop,  his  weekly  wage  there 
being  $3.  At  fifteen  he  became  a  messenger  boy  for  the  Ohio  Tele- 
graph Company,  and  improved  himself  by  learning  telegraphy. 
In  1854  he  entered  the  service  of  Thomas  A.  Scott,  then  super- 
intendent of  the  Western  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad, 
a  step  which  meant  much  to  the  future  of  young  Carnegie,  for  in 
later  years  Mr.  Scott  delighted  in  assisting  his  young  friend  in 
the  climb  upward.  Through  his  interest,  Andrew  Carnegie  was 
given  many  business  opportunities,  and  in  1863,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  thig  young  man  had  accumulated  some  money  and 
had  been  promoted  to  the  superin tendency  of  the  railroad, 
the  position  Mr.  Scott  had  held.      Investments  in  oil  and  the 
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THE  Berling  Magneto  is  pre-eminently  the 
magneto  of  superior  dependability. 

Abroad,  especially  in  remote  corners  of  the 
world  where  ignition  break-downs  mean  long 
and  costly  delays,  the  Berling  is  increasingly 
demanded  for  its  dependability. 

At  home  the  Berling' s  name  is  identified 
with  the  leaders  among  America's  automotive 
manufacturers. 


Berling  owners  have  found  to  their  profit  that 
this  magneto  is: 

Worth  More  Because  it  Does  More 
Water  Proof  and  Dust  Proof 
Absolutely  Dependable. 

There  are  well  established,  conveniently 
located  Berling  Service  Stations  in  all  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States  and  throughout 
the  world. 


ERICSSON  MFG.  COMPANY,  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 
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Columbia  Shi 


The 
Thermostat 


^for  t ke  jMecna.nica.ny  InclirteaL 

The  illustration  shows  a  cat-away  view 
of  the  shutters  and  controlling  Sy Iphon 
thermostat.  Every  motor  mechanic 
knows  that  for  perfect  carburetion,  the 
carburetor  should  continually  be  ad- 
justed to  meet  the  slightest  temperature 
changes.  The  Sylphon  thermostat  and 
shutters  on  the  Columbia  Six  automat- 
ically keep  the  motor  at  a  constant  tem- 
perature, obviating  the  necessity  of 
carburetor  adjustments  and  eliminat- 
ing starting  trouble,  slow  warming  up, 
hood  covers  and  the  like  during  cold 
weather.  Careful  tests  have  proved 
that  this  automatic  motor  temperature 
control  results  in  as  much  as  thirty 
percent  increase  in  motor  efficiency  the 
j  ear  round. 


The  Shutters  that  Help  the  Motor 

In  front  of  the  Columbia  radiator  are  shutters  which 
are  opened  and  closed  automatically  by  the  Sylphon 
thermostat,  allowing  a  greater  or  less  volume  of  air  to  rush 
through  the  radiator  and  around  the  motor,  depending 
upon  the  temperature. 

They  enable  the  motor  to  operate  at  the  most  efficient 
temperature,  winter  and  summer.  They  insure  perfect 
carburetion,  utmost  motor  efficiency  and  gasoline  econ- 
omy, and  do  away  with  the  multitude  of  motor  troubles 
due  to  variations  in  weather  and  temperature. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  advanced  features  now  found 
as  standard  equipment  exclusively  on  the  Columbia  Six. 

You  will  like  the  Columbia  Six  because  of  its  uniform 
performance. 

You  will  like  it  because  of  the  parts  that  compose  it — 
each  one  the  best  that  can  be  bought  or  manufactured — 
parts  which  you  know  by  reputation  and  can  depend  on. 

You  will  like  the  Columbia  Six  because  of  its  beauty  of 
lines,  finish  and  appointments. 

You  will  like  it  because  it  combines  more  of  the  de- 
sirable features  which  the  car  owner  wants  than  are 
ordinarily  found  in  one  car. 

Prices — Five- Passenger  Touring  Car,  $  1605  00;  Four- Passenger  Sport  Model  (Five  wire  wheels 
included),  $1845.00;  Three-Passenger  Roadster  (Five  wire  wheels  included),  $1845.00;  Three- 
Passenger  Coupe,  $2850.00;   Five- Passenger  Touring  Sedan,  $2850.00.  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Detroit. 

COLUMBIA     MOTORS     COMPANY 

DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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Woodruff   Sleeping   Car   Company    bad    proved    profitable    for 

Andrew. 

It  was  during  his  earlier  career,  some  time  after  lie  had  been 
promoted  from  his  20-cents-a-day  job  as  a  bobbin  hoy  to  the 
engine-room  of  the  factory,  that  Carnegie  obtained  what  he 
afterward  referred  to  as  his  "  (irst  glimpse  of  paradise."  Since 
he  showed  a  fair  knowledge  of  "arithmel  ie,  and  wrote  a  good 
hand,"  he  was  moved  up  to  the  office.  It  was  there  that  he  had 
his  first  glimpse  of  paradise.  To  quote  the  New  York  Cllobe, 
which  tells,  in  his  own  words,  how  the  future  ironmaster  received 
this  promotion: 

'*  If  you  want  an  idea  of  heaven  upon  earth,"  he  wrote,  "ima- 
gine what  it  was  to  be  taken  from  a  dark  cellar,  where  1  fired  the 
boiler  from  morning  till  night,  and  dropt  into  the  office,  where 
light  shone  from  all  sides,  and  around  me  books,  papers,  and 
pencils  in  profusion,  and,  oh!  the 
tick  of  those  mysterious  brass  in- 
struments on  the  desk  annihilat- 
ing space  and  standing  with  throb- 
bing spirits  ready  to  convey  the 
intelligence  to  the  world.  This  was 
my  first  glimpse  of  paradise." 


Carnegie's  first  investment  was 
made  at  sixteen.  According  to  The 
Globe: 
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"Upon  my  return  I  laid  il  before  Mr.  Scott,  declaring  that  it 
was  one  of  the  inventions  of  i lie  age.     lb'  remarked:     '  You  are 

enthusiastic,  young  man,  but  you  may  ask  the  inventor  to  come 
and  let  me  see  it.'  I  did  so,  and  arrangements  were  made  to 
build  two  trial  cars,  and  run  them  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
1  was  offered  an  interest  in   the  venture,  which,  of  course,   I 

gladly  accepted 

"The  notice  came  (hat  my  share  of  the  first  payment  was 
$217.50 — as  far  as  that  first  payment  went,  it  was  as  far  beyond 
my  means  as  if  it,  had  been  millions.  I  was  earning  $50  per 
month,  however,,  and  had  prospects,  or  at  least,  I  always  bit, 
that  I  had.  I  decided  to  call  on  the  Local  banker  and  boldly 
ask  him  to  advance  the  sum  upon  my  interest  in  the  affair.  lie 
put  his  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  said:  'Why,  of  course;  Andy, 
you  are  all  right.  Go  ahead!  Here  is  the  money.'  .  .  .  The 
cars  paid  the  subsequent  payments  from  their  earnings.  I  paid 
my  first  noto  from  my  savings,  so  much  per  month,  and  thus 
did  I  get  my  foot  upon  fortune's  ladder.      It  is  easy  to  climb 

after  that.   And  thus  came  sleeping- 
cars  into  the  world." 


HOW  ANDREW   CARNEGIE   DISTRIBUTED 
MILLIONS 

Total  benefactions  up  to  July  1,  1918 $350,695,653 

Estimated  value  of  residue  of  estate 250,000,000 


From  office  work  he  became  a 
messenger  boy,  then  a  telegrapher, 
and,  at  sixteen,  was  working  for 
the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  A 
chance  to  invest  $500  was  thrown 
his  way  and,  aided  by  his  widowed 
mother  and  two  brothers,  he  seized 
it.     This  is  his  account: 

"One  day  Mr.  Scott  [the  super- 
intendent of  his  division],  who  was. 

the  kindest  of  men  and  had  taken  a  great  fancy  to  me,  asked  if  I 
had  or  coidd  find  five  hundred  dollars  to  invest,  ...  1  answered 
promptly : 

"'Yes,  sir,   I  think  I  can.' 

"'Very  well,'  he  said,  'get  it.  A  man  has  just  died  who  owns 
ten  shares  in  the  Adams  Express  Company,  which  I  want  you 
to  buy.     It  will  cost  you  sixty  dollars  per  share.' 

"The  matter  was  laid  before  the  council  of  three  that  night 
and  the  oracle  spoke.  'Must  be  done.  Mortgage  our  house. 
I  will  take  the  steamer  in  the  morning  for  Ohio  and  see  uncle 
and  ask  him  to  arrange  it.  I  am  sure  he  can.'  Of  course  her 
visit  was  successful — where  did  she  ever  fail? 

"The  money  was  procured;  paid  over;  ten  shares  of  Adams 
Express  Company  stock  was  mine,  but  no  one  knew  our  little 
home  had  been  mortgaged  'to  give  our  boy  a  start.' 

"Adams  Express  then  paid  monthly  dividends  of  one  per 
cent.,  and  the  first  check  arrived 

"The  next  day  being  Sunday,  we  boys — myself  and  my  ever- 
constant  companions — took  our  usual  Sunday  afternoon  stroll 
in  the  country,  and  sitting  down  in  the  woods  I  showed  them 
this  check,  saying,  'Eureka!     I  have  found  it.' 

"Here  was  something  new  to  all  of  us,  for  none  of  us  had  ever 
received  anything  but  from  toil.  A  return  from  capital  was  some- 
thing strange  and  new." 

It  is  little  known,  but  true,  we  are  told-,  that  Andrew  Carnegie 
was  responsible  for  introducing  the  sleeping-car,  from  which  the 
Pullman  developed,  to  the  world.  It  is  also  little  known,  but 
true,  that  from  his  venture  sprang  the  Carnegie  fortune.  As  the 
story  goes: 

As  soon  as  Carnegie  learned  all  there  was  to  know  about  train- 
dispatching,  he  began  to  improve  on  existing  methods.  He 
became  a  picked  man,  and  Colonel  Scott  selected  him  for  secretary. 
Later,  when  Colonel  Scott  became  vice-president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania, he  made  Carnegie  superintendent  of  the  western  division 
— at  a  salary  of  $50  a  month. 

One  day  as  the  young  superintendent  was  examining  his  line 
from  a  rear  car,  a  tall,  thin  man  stept  up  to  him  and  introduced 
himself  as  T.  T.  Woodruff,  an  inventor.  He  carried  a  green 
baize  bag,  and,  lifting  this  up,  before  Carnegie's  eyes  he  started  to 
draw  out  a  queer  sort  of  car  in  miniature.  This,  he  said,  was 
the  model  of  his  invention  of  a  car  to  accommodate  passengers 
at  night. 

"He  had  not  spoken  a  minute,"  wrote  Carnegie  later,  "before, 
like  a  flash,  the  whole  range  of  the  discovery  burst  upon  me. 
'Yes,'  I  said,  'that  is  something  which  this  continent  must 
have.' 


PRINCIPAL  BENEFACTIONS 

Carnegie  Corporation  (educational) 125,000,000 

Libraries  (3,000) 65,000,000 

Carnegie  Institute,  Pittsburg 25,000,000 

Carnegie  foundation  for  advancement  of 

teaching 15,000,000 

Carnegie  Research  Institute,  Washington  10,000,000 

Carnegie  peace  endowment 10,000,000 

Carnegie  educational  fund,  Scotland 10,000,000 

Carnegie  hero  fund 5,000,000 

Employees'  pension  and  relief  fund 4,000,000 

Carnegie  Music  Hall,  New  York 2,000,000 

Allied  engineering  societies 2,000,000 


Mr.  Carnegie's  accomplishments 
in  the  steel-making  industry,  in 
which  he  invested  $250,000  and 
sold  out,  at  the  end  of  twenty-seven 
years,  for  $500,000,000,  are  called 
nothing  less  than  "colossal."  The 
open-hearth  method  came  to  add 
to  his  millions,  a  high  protective 
tariff  kept  down  foreign  competi- 
tion, and  the  "canny"  business 
genius  knew  how  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity.  The  Toronto 
Globe  comments  on  his  activities 
as  a  manager,  and  in  relation  to 
labor: 


He  was  always  a  "driver";  pro- 
duction and  still  mpre  production  were  his  aims,  and  his  conduct 
toward  his  employees,  at  any  rate  in  the  earlier  stages  of  his 
career,  was  exactly  the  opposite  of  the  theories  he  advanced  in 
speeches  and  books.  The  management  of  the  strike  at  the  Home- 
stead works  in  1892  was  a  blot  upon  his-memory.  The  conditions 
in  that  town  were  described  by  Hamlin  Garland  as  follows: 

"The  streets  were  horrible,  the  buildings  were  poor,  the  side- 
walks were  sunken  and  full  of  holes,  the  crossings  were  formed 
of  sharp-edged  stones  like  rocks  in  a  river-bed.  Everywhere  the 
yellow  mud  of  the  streets  lay  kneaded  into  sticky  masses,  through 
which  groups  of  pale,  lean  men  slouched  in  faded  garments,  grimy 
with  the  soot  and  dirt  of  the  mills.  The  town  was  as  squalid 
as  could  well  be  imagined,  and  the  people  were  mainly  of  the 
discouraged,  sallow  type  to  be  found  everywhere  where  labor 
passes  into  the  brutalizing  stage  of  severity." 

Working  under  such  conditions  the  men  struck,  and  Mr.  H.  C. 
Prick,  then  manager,  set  Out  to  smash  the  trade-unions.  Mr. 
Carnegie  himself  was  opposed  to  unionism,  on  the  ground  that 
it  brought  the  workmen  to  a  dead  level  and  limited  production. 
He  was  then  in  Scotland,  and  his  address  was  a  secret  known 
only  to  a  few,  but  the  men  found  it  by  inquiry  from  the  United 
States  Consul  in  London.  Mr.  Carnegie,  however,  refused  to 
interfere,  and  bloody  riots  followed.  Six  workmen  and  nine 
Pinkerton  strike-breakers  were  killed,  and  a  large  number  on 
both  sides  were  injured.  Congress  ordered  an  investigation, 
and  the  Commission  severely  condemned  Mr.  Frick  for  his 
arbitrary  conduct.  People,  however,  felt  that  Mr.  Carnegie 
himself  was  to  blame,  and  the  feeling  has  survived  in  spite  of 
his  benefactions. 

The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston)  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that,  "in  building  up  his  interests,  Andrew  Carnegie  would 
never  have  anything,  as  far  as  he  could  command  it,  but  straight 
dealing,"  and  the  Chicago  Tribune  agrees  with  the  St.  Louis 
Star  in  finding  in  him  many  of  the  characteristics,  whether  good  or 
bad,  imposed  by  his  time.     As  we  read  in  The  Tribune: 

Andrew  Carnegie  was  a  survival  of  a  generation  which  must 
be  credited  with  a  very  great  share  in  the  upbuilding  of  America. 
He  was  fortunate  in  beginning  his  career  at  a  period  when  ini- 
tiative and  energy  could  command  high  rewards;  and  if  we  con- 
sider his  great  work  in  the  development  of  the  steel  industry, 
we  need  not  think  the  rewards  were  disproportionate. 

It  was  characteristic  of  the  man  to  feel  that  his  fortune  con- 
stituted an  obligation.  He  thought  of  himself  rather  as  a  trustee 
than  as  the  possessor  of  great  wealth. 

This  feeling  led  to  his  resolution  to  dispose  of  his  fortune  by 
means  of  public  benefactions;    and  probably  no  one  who  ever 
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spoke  of  the  "disgrace"  of  dying  wealthy  was  more  sincere  than 
Andrew  Carnegie.  If  he  <lid  not  die  a  poor  man  it  was  largely 
because  of  the  obvious  difficulties  of  making  an  intelligent 
distribution  of  a  great  fortune. 

The  romance  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  life  is  in  a  sense  the  romance 
of  America  and  of  a  period  that  has  definitely  passed.  As 
the  saying  goes,  "there  were  giants  in  those  days."  and  we 
think  Mr.  Carnegie  may  be  accounted  to  have  been  one  of 
them. 

The  men  of  his  day  and  type  in  American  industrial  progress 
are  passing.  The  great  railroad-builders  are  all  gone.  The 
steel-men  are  going.  Carnegie  was  one  of  the  survivals.  The 
days  are  going  with  the  men. 

It  may  be  a  characteristic  of  the  present  time,  suggest  several 
editors,  that  no  one  man  will  be  allowed  to  control  such  financial 
and  economic  forces  as  were  permissible  in  the  growing  days  of 
the  great  industries.  This  view,  judged  by  the  results  of  an 
experiment  conducted  by  a  New  York  newspaper,  seems  to 
predominate  in  "humble  opinions  of  Andy."  In  order  to  get 
at  these  "humble  opinions."  fourteen  Xew  York  workingmen. 
"picked  haphazard,*'  were  asked  two  days  after  the  great  steel- 
master  philanthropist's  death  what  they  thought  of  Andrew 
( 'arnegie.  They  included  an  ice-man,  an  ice-wagon  driver,  an 
aged  painter,  an  aged  negro  ship's  cook,  a  deckhand,  a  boat 
fireman,  a  blacksmith,  a  young  porter,  two  young  elevator  men, 
a  middle-aged  elevator  man,  a  cigar  clerk,  an  aged  porter,  and 
a  freight-elevator  man.  It  was  a  reporter  for  the  New  York 
Globe  who  had  this  idea  of  taking  a  sample  of  the  views  our  own 
"proletariat "  held  toward  one  of  our  greatest  capitalists.  Here 
are  some  of  the  replies: 

"He  was  a  good  man." 

"Andy  was  a  moral  man." 

"Them  fellers  don't  interest  me  much." 

"All  business  men  is  crooked,  you  know." 

"No  honest  man  ever  got  rich  in  his  life." 

"I  believe  he  was  a  just  employer,  fair  to  his  men." 

"I  never  seen  a  book  yet"  (referring  to  the  Carnegie  libraries) 
"that  would  keep  a  man  from  starving  to  death." 

A  curious  reaction  to  questions  about  the  libraries  was  that 
they  were  for  the  rich. 

"He  took  money  away  from  the  poor  and  gave  it  to  the  rich," 
said  a  young  porter,  whose  face  was  of  Jewish  cast.  "No  poor 
people  can  read  in  the  daytime." 

"But  the  libraries  are  open  at  night,"  his  questioner  urged. 

The  young  man  was  not  convinced. 

"They  are  only  open  from  nine  to  three,"  he  insisted. 

A  one-armed  freight-elevator  man,  who  was  found  sitting  on  a 
box  in  front  of  a  Cortlandt  Street  loft  building,  had  the  same 
idea  about  the  libraries. 

"They  are  kept  open  at  night,"  he  was  told. 

"Not  very  late,"  was  the  answer.  "By  the  time  a  working- 
man  could  get  there  they  are  closed." 

"I  never  went  into  one  of  them,  anyway,"  he  added. 

"Why  not'.'  What  made  you  think  you  wouldn't  be  wel- 
come ?" 

"The  people  that  goes  there,  don't  belong  to  my  class." 

"But  surely  the  children  of  poor  people  go  there." 

And  then  came  the  retort: 

"I  never  seen  a  book  yet  that  would  keep  a  man  from  starving 
to  death." 

The  first  man  approached  was  a  young  ice-man.  He  stood 
on  a  Washington  Street  sidewalk,  waiting  for  his  wagon  to  he 
driven  into  place. 

"Carnegie  was  a  good  man,  I  believe,"  lie  said,  "but  I  don't 
know  much  about  him." 

"There's  a  man  that  will  talk  about  him,"  he  added,  pointing 
to  the  driver  of  another  wagon. 

This  was  a  sinewy  American  with  a  cough.  His  flannel-shirt 
collar  flared  wide,  showing  a  hairy  chest.  Hut  the  unexpected, 
persistent  cough  was  disconcerting  to  an  auditor. 

"Them  fellers  don't  interest,  me  much — Carnegie,  Morgan, 
Rockefeller." 

"Carnegie  gave  a  lot  of  money  away,"  was  suggested. 

"Yes,  but  I  notice  that  when  Rockefeller  gives  anything 
away  the  price  of  gasoline  goes  up." 

An  old  painter  stept  from  under  his  ladder,  which  leaned 
against  a  West  Street  building,  bumping  his  capped  head  on  a 
rung. 

"Carnegie'.'  he  was  a  good  man.  Some  people  say  he  was 
crooked  in  his  business,  but  all  business  men  is  crooked,  you 
know." 

Three  men  stood  in  a  West  Street  doorwav.     They  were  au 


elderly  negro,  who  said  he  was  a  boat's  cook,  a  thoughtful-faced 
young  deckhand,  and  an  honest -looking  fireman,  who  said  good- 
naturedly,  when  asked  his  nationality,  that  he  was  an  "enemy." 
born  in  the  Rhineland. 

Said  the  negro  cook: 

"No  honest  man  ever  got  rich  in  his  life.  You  have  to  steal 
to  get  rich." 

But  the  black  man  knew  that  Carnegie  had  been  a  philan- 
thropist, and  added. 

"  1  believe  he  gave  a  good  deal  to  help  the  colored  people  in 
the  South."  (This,  tho,  in  the  list  of  the  dead  steel-man's  stu- 
pendous benefactions,  there  appears  no  statement  of  specific 
gifts  to  that  philanthropy.) 

The  thoughtful  voung  deckhand  had  much  to  sav  about 
"rights." 

"Bight!  What  is  right?"  he  pondered.  "It's  pretty  hard 
to  get  at  it.  Right  is  what  is  good  for  everybody.  I  believe  in 
God.  You've  got  to  find  out  what's  right  that  way.  Rich  peo- 
ple don't  believe  in  rights — most  of  them.  Lots  of  people  that 
make  money  don't  feel  happy,  so  they  give  it  away  to  make 
themselves  happy.  I  know  when  I  was  a  kid  if  I  stole  anything 
I  didn't  feel  happy — till  I  gave  away  what  I  had  stolen,  or 
broke  it.  or  something.     Then  I  felt  all  right  again." 

"It's  all  right  to  have  millions  if  you  get  it  honestly.  Most 
of  them  millionaires  got  it  wrong."  he  added. 

The  broad-faced  fireman  burst  out  laughing. 

"They  get  it,  all  right,  but  they  get  it  in  the  wrong  way — 
just  skin  it  off  a  workingman's  bones." 

Just  then  a  two-horse  load  of  rotten  lemons  passed  along  the 
street.  The  men  all  looked  at  it  and  the  fireman  broke  out  into 
still  louder  laughter. 

"You  see  it  right  here."  he  chuckled.  " Instead  of  giving  fruit 
to  the  poor,  the  people  let  it  rot  and  then  throw  it  away." 

A  big,  handsome  boy  in  a  trucking  stable  tried  to  make  his 
questioner  believe  he  had  never  heard  of  Andrew  Carnegie. 
Two  other  men  there  were  too  busy  to  be  interested. 

The  next  stop  was  in  a  sizzling  machine-shop.  Forges  blazed, 
a  trip  hammer  battered  oblong  chunks  from  a  great  red-hot  iron 
bar.  Fire  and  noise  were  everywhere  except  in  a  distant  corner, 
where  a  Polish  fireman' watched  his  forge. 

Only  two  men  here  had  time  to  talk,  and  one  of  these,  the 
fireman,  could  not — -that  is,  could  not  talk  English.  But  a  fine- 
faced  old  blacksmith,  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief,  left  his  forge 
for  a  moment  and  came  back  to  talk  about  his  fellow  country- 
man, Carnegie,  for  there  was  a  delicious  Scotch  burr  on  his 
tongue  as  he  began  to  speak. 

The  blacksmith  and  his  questioner  were  thinking  about  the 
red  flare  and  intense  heat  of  the  shops  where  the  young  Carnegie 
had  begun  his  work. 

"He  was  a  just  employer,"  said  the  Scotchman,  "fair  to  his 
men." 

He  stood  silent  a  wrhile. 

"But  what  I  could  never  understand,"  he  ventured,  "is  why 
the  price  of  steel  was  not  cut." 

"It  was  cut,"  was  the  rejoinder. 

"Yes;   but  it  could  have  been  cut  more." 

The  Scotch  head  was  hard  at  work. 

"Business  ought  to  be  brought  down  to  a  reasonable  profit." 
said  the  blacksmith.  "I  don't  know  how  to  do  it,  but  it  ought 
to  be  done.  After  a  certain  point  business  becomes  extortion. 
If  you  go  back  to  the  highest  authority,  Jesus  Christ,  he  said 
that  extortioners  are  kept  out  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven." 

"Andy  was  a  good,  moral  man,"  he  added.  "I  don't  know 
whether  he  was  a  follower  of  the  Master  or  not." 

Then  the  studious  old  blacksmith  broke  out  into  laughter  as 
he  went  back  to  his  forge. 

"Maybe  you've  heard  the  saying,"  he  beamed,  "that  every 
honest  man  has  hair  growing  in  the  center  of  his  hands." 

In  the  business  home  of  the  United  States  Steel  Company, 
a  surprize  awaited.     A  workingman  there  answered  in  a  flash: 

"Ah!  If  ho  only  knew  as  much  thirty  years  ago  as  he  knows 
now  the  Homestead  strike  would  never   have  been  pulled  off." 

Then,  like  the  Scotch  blacksmith,  he  lapsed  into  theology. 

"We  go  out  of  this  world  as  we  come  into  it."  The  words 
sounded  strange  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  of  the  great  business 
founded  by  the  man  of  whom  the  world  was  thinking,  as  be 
continued  meditatively : 

"  Dust  to  dust .  ashes  to  ashes." 

And  then  he  added: 

"He  tried  to  make  restitution,  but  that's  hard  to  do." 

Then  came  the  old  porter,  complaining  good-naturedly  that 
books  were  more  for  the  rich  than  the  poor,  and  that  the  words 
in  the  books  were  too  "high-toned"  for  a  workingman  to  under- 
stand, and  finally  the  gruff,  one-armed  elevator  man  on  Cortlandt 
Street   who  could  get  no  further  than: 

"  I  never  seen  a  book  yet  that  would  keep  a  man  from  starving 
to  death." 
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This  Car  will  Dominate 
the  Light-Car  Field 

The  new  Cleveland  Six,  the  car  that  automobile  dealers  have  waited  for  and  talked  about, 
is  now  being  delivered  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  the  1919  achievement  of  motordom, 
bringing  new  qualities,  new  ideals,  new  excellence  into  the  light-car  field,  and  at  a  price  which  will 
please  countless  thousands  who  care  for  the  better  things  of  life. 

You  will  admire  and  wonder  at  this  new  car,  for  the  industrv  has  offered  no  other  like  it. 
You  will  be  delighted  with  its  grace  and  style.  You  will  marvel  at  its  power  and  speed  and 
quietness  and  comfort.     Truly  here  is  the  car  that  will  dominate  the  whole  light-car  field. 


Skill  and  Sincerity  are  Built 
into  This  Car 

The  Cleveland  Six  is  the  product  of  men  splendidly  experienced 
in  the  design  and  making  of  fine  cars,  men  who  have  contributed 
their  genius  and  skill  and  sincerity  to  the  building  up  of  one  of 
America's  finest  high-quality  cars.  So  the  Cleveland  is  an  ex- 
pression of  the  best  ideals  for  service  to  the  world,  dependable 
service  of  transportation  and  recreation.  It  is  a  really  unusual 
car.  It  brings  genuine  motoring  satisfaction  within  reach  of 
thousands  who  have  wanted  such  a  car.  It  brings  new  motor-car 
quality  at  a  low  price. 

Test  Cars  on  the  Road 
Three  Years 

Cleveland  Sixes  have  been  on  the  road  for  three  years,  under- 
going every  conceivable  test  for  performance  and  endurance.  Two 
years  ago  the  car  was  ready  for  production.  But  war  was  coming, 
and  the  Cleveland  waited. 

Today,  in  a  splendid  new  plant,  the  very  last  word  in  modern 
equipment  and  method,  this  car  is  built  for  you.  Managing  this 
great  plant,  directing  all  its  various  departments  and  guarding 
every  operation,  is  a  group  of  men  whose  sincerity  of  purpose  is  a 
guarantee  of  excellence  in  their  car. 


Powerful,  Sturdy 
and  Simple 


Mechanically,  the  Cleveland  Six  is  of  extraordinary  sturdiness 
and  simplicity  throughout.  It  is  distinctive.  It  has  refinement  of 
construction  not  commonly  found  in  low-priced  cars. 

The  wheel-base  is  more  than  ample  to  permit  of  the  most 
pleasing  body  designs  and  to  provide  seating  capacity  for  five  adult 
persons  in  the  very  extreme  of  comfort,  with  proper  pitch  of 
cushions  and  lots  of  leg-room. 

And  the  Cleveland  motor  is  in  no  other  car.  It  is  the  exclusive 
Cleveland  Six  motor,  designed  by  engineers  of  the  Cleveland 
Company  and  built  under  their  supervision  in  the  Cleveland  factory. 
Automobile  men  declare  there  are  few  motors  indeed  that  compare 
with  it  at  all. 

Your  Own  Choice  of  Four 
Beautiful  Bodies 

The  Cleveland  Six  will  please  you.  The  body  designs  and 
furnishings  of  the  handsome  touring  car,  the  snappy  single-seat 
roadster,  and  the  two  splendid  closed  car  models,  are  worthy  of 
the  mechanical  excellence  of  the  car.  In  some  one  of  these  four 
models  you  will  find  your  car. 


Brief  Specifications 


Motor,  Six  Cylinder  valve-in-head  type,- 3  in.  bore,  kxA  it.  stroke;  Slrombtrg 
carburetor;  Gray  &*  Davis  two-unit  starting  and  lighting  system;  cellular  radiator; 
unit  power  plant;  three  speed  transmission;  disc  clutch;  semi-elliptic  springs  front  and 
rear — rear    springs   underslung;   floating  type  rear  axle,   spiral   gears   and   Timken 


bearings;  drop  forged  front  axle  with  Timken  bearings  in  front  wheels;  wheel-base,  lit 
inches;  32  x\  tires,  non-skid  in  rear;  body  finished  in  Cleveland  blue  with  enameled 
fenders  and  hood;'  seats  upholstered  in  long  grain,  bright  finish,  hand  buffed  leather. 
One-man  top  with  door-opening  curtains. 


A    leading   automobile  distributing  house  in  every  principal   city  is   now   showing   the 
Cleveland  Six.     You  will  feel  rewarded  for  seeing  the  car  and  finding  out  all  about  it  at  once. 

Models  and  Prices 


Touring  Car  (Five  Passengers)  $1385 
Sedan  (Five  Passengers) 


Roadster  (Three  Passengers)  $1385 
Coupe  (Four  Passengers) 


Cleveland  Automobile  Company 


Cleveland,  Ohio 


CLEVELAND 
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KELLY-  SPRINGFIELD 


TRUCKS 

The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 
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The  Series  K  Engine 


THE  reputation  of  Kelly  Trucks  for 
excess  power  to  meet  all  conditions 
of  load  and  road  has  made  the 
series  K  engine  famous.  Yet,  it  has 
other  features  of  even  greater  impor- 
tance to  owners,  because  of  their  effect 
upon  the  operating  cost  sheet — a  vital 
point,  though  little  considered  by  the 
truck  purchaser  unless  he  has  had 
experience. 

Unlike  the  average  engine,  all  bearings 
in  the  series  K  are  scraped  in  by  hand — 
expensive,  but  insuring  long  life. 

Instant  access  to  all  its  parts  makes 
adjustments  and  proper  daily  care  easy, 


thus  obviating  "time  out  for  repairs" — 
the  bugbear  of  other  engines. 

All  of  which  has  been  made  possible  only 
because  the  K  engine  was  designed  and 
is  built  in  Kelly-Springfield  shops.  It 
is  not  merely  assembled.  As  a  unit 
combining  best  materials  and  most 
careful  workmanship,  it  represents  the 
manufacturer's  full  responsibility  for 
superior  service. 

The  Kelly-Springfield  engine  is  one  of 
the  important  reasons  why  Kelly  trucks 
work  while  many  others  are  being 
worked  upon. 


Write    for    name   of   nearest   Kelly    user,  and   get 
first-hand  information  about  actual  performance. 

THE  KELLY-SPRINGFIELD  MOTOR  TRUCK  CO.,  SPRINGFIELD,  OHIO 

Builders  of  High-Grade  Motor  Trucks 


"Our  Kelly  Truck  has  covered  110,500  miles  in  6'^  years,  often  over- 
loaded, over  rough  roads.  Still  running  10  to  15  hours  every  day.  Its 
exceptional  engine  power  has  always  pulled  it  through.  Motor  easy  to 
clean  and  adjust  because  easy  to  get  at.  Lay-ups  negligible,  excepting 
one  week  for  general  overhauling." 

Wagner  Fireproof  Storage  &  Truck  Co. 

By  J.  S.  Wjjjnrr. 
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THE  GERMAN  CHARACTER  AS  REVEALED  BY  PREWAR  CRIME 


WHEN  STORIES  of  German  atrocities  began  to  circu- 
late in  the  United  States  not  Long  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  in  1914,  everybody  here  was  astonished. 
The  Germans  had  always  been  regarded  as  a  good,  kind-hearted 
people,  abounding  in  poets,  and  philosophers,  and  scientific  men 
of  excessive  erudition,  but  otherwise  harmless.  It  was  believed 
that  the  highest  form  of  civilization  ever  seen  on  this  planet  was 
the  variety  found  in  Germany.  Her  institutions  of  learning  were 
considered  the  best  on  earth,  and  few  Americans  ever  felt  per- 
fectly satisfied  with  their  training  in  any  line1  unless  they  had 
spent  some  time  at  the  fount  of  Teutonic  learning.  The  Ger- 
mans themselves  admitted  that  they  were  supermen,  and  that 
their  brand  of  Kultur  had  that  of  anybody  else  looking  utterly 
futile.  That  such  a  people  could  be  guilty  of  the  dark  and 
devious  deeds  attributed  to  them  was  beyond  belief,  and  so  the 
thing  was  explained  by  laying  all  the  blame  on  an  iniquitous 
autocracy,  whose  mandates  these  good,  superior  people  were 
compelled  to  carry  out.  This  idea  seemed  to  be  reflected  even 
in  the  President's  war-message  to  Congress,  in  which  it  was  said, 
in  effect,  that  we  had  no  quarrel  with  the  German  people,  but 
did  feel  slightly  irritated  with  their  Government.     Considerable 

TABLE    I. —CRIMES   OF  FRAUD   AND   LARCENY— A  COMPARA- 
TIVE  TABLE  ILLUSTRATING  CONDITIONS  BEFORE  THE  WAR 
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*  Combined  with  fraud  or  larceny. 

light  is  shed  on  the  state  of  German  civilization  by  the  pub- 
lished researches  of  the  Rev.  Acton  Griscom,  M.A.,  who  states 
that  even  in  the  peaceful  and  prosperous  years  before  the  war 
''Germany  actually  had  the  worst  criminal  record  of  almost 
any  people  known."  It  appears  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Griscom. 
in  pursuance  of  studies  for  his  university  doctorate,  has  de- 
voted some  time  to  a  study  of  statistics  relating  to  German  crime, 
using  for  that  propose  only  documents  issued  by  the  German 
Government,  and  his  statements  are  all  based  on  the  results  of 
such  study.     He  says: 

Americans  do  not  realize  that  the  outwardly  clean  streets  of 
German  cities  but  whited  a  rottenness  within  far  exceeding  the 
worst  of  Paris,  London,  or  New  York.  They  have  not  really 
taken  in  the  fact  that  Kultur  was  a  myth,  and  that  the  German 
people  and  their  German  civilization  were  notably  inferior. 

Business  men  do  not  realize  that  the  actual  number  of  con- 
victions for  fraud  in  Germany,  resulting  in  imprisonment,  aver- 
age forty  to  each  one  in  the  United  States.  The  actual  figures 
for  convictions  for  fraud  in  the  German  Empire  for  the  five 
years  from  1904  to  1908 — well  before  the  war — were  154,626. 
This  gives  an  annual  average  of  30,925,  which  means  that  for 
every  100.000  of  population  in  Germany  fifty-one  persons  are 
imprisoned  for  fraud  annually.  These  figures  come  from  Ger- 
man official  sources,  the  "Statistick  des  Deutschen  Reichs,  Band 
228,"  published  by  the  Imperial  Government.  They  may  be 
found  in  Part  II — "  Kriminal-statistick  fiir  das  Jahr  1908,"  p.  10. 
Embezzlement  in  Germany  for  the  same  five  years  totaled  124,- 
317,  with  an  annual  average  of  24,863,  which  means  that  forty- 
one  men  were  imprisoned  for  that  offense  each  year  per  100,000 
population. 

If  this  annual  average  is  again  compared  with  the  convictions 
as  given  by  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  for  1910,  "Pris- 
oners and  Juvenile  Delinquents,"  pp.  28-29,  the  proportion  is 
40  to  1. 

Especially  it  would  be  wise  to  watch  the  rising  generation. 
If  the   reader   will    look    at    Table   V,    "Juvenile    Statistics," 


he  will  see:  "Larceny"  stealing  in  Germany  is  127  to  I  in 
the  United  States;  " Embezzlement^.'  260  to  1;  "Fraud,"  243 
to  I;    "Counterfeiting,"  12  to  I.  and  so  on. 

These  figures  are,  without  exception,  from  German  official 
sources.  They  are  not  from  handbooks  or  ready  -  reference 
manuals.      They    are    from    statistics    of    the    Imperial    German 

TABLE  II. — COMPARISON  OF  BAVARIAN   AND  \K\V  ENGLAND 

CRIME   FIGURES 
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Government,  and  have  been  available  in  our  libraries  since  they 
were  published  in  1910.  They  speak  for  more  than  the  ill  effects 
of  Prussian  militarism.  They  reveal  a  (Jerman  character,  a 
national  psychology. 

Other  figures  in  these  tables  reveal  other  things  in  the  boasted 
German  Wesen — such  as  wholesale  atrocities,  systematically 
conducted.  Take  the  figures  for  assaults  in  Tables  1 1  and  IV. 
Note  that  the  Bavarians,  who,  in  America,  are  often  extolled  as 
superior  in  civilization  to  the  Prussians,  and  as  peaceable,  home- 
loving  people,  are  so  far  inferior  to  our  New  England  population 
as  one  is  to  ten.  There  were  21,623  convictions  for  assault  in 
Bavaria  in  1911.  In  1910,  in  the  United  States  Census  authority, 
there  were  2,132  (p.  360).  That  is  10  to  1.  Notice  the  rapes- 
over  10  to  1,  and  the  frauds,  29  to  1.  The  Bavarian  figures  are 
from  the  official  "Statistick  fiir  das  Konigreich  Bavern,"  1913, 
p.  381. 

Statistics,  especially  comparative  statistics  between  different 
countries,  are  never  easy  to  compile  accurately,  and,  unless  care- 
ful allowance  be  made  for  differences  in  the  use  of  terms,  are 
generally  unreliable..  Statistics  for  certain  crimes,  such  as  those 
already  referred  to,  can  be  compared  with  accuracy.  But  in 
Tables  IV  and  V,  under  the  general  caption,    "Murder,"  it  must 

TABLE  III.— JUVENILE   CRIME   AND   ILLEGITIMACY 
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be  understood  that  the  Germans  list  seven  kinds  of  "death- 
resulting  crimes,"  with  only  15  per  cent,  entitled  "murder"  and 
"homicide."  Comparisons  under  these  two  headings  with  simi- 
lar headings  in  the  United  States  statistics  will  produce  an  en- 
tirely false  impression.  It  becomes  impossible,  therefore,  to 
work  out  any  proportions  which  represent  facts,  and  the  figures 
in  Table  V  for  juvenile  delinquents  are  only  absolute  as  far  as 
the  United  States  statistics  are  concerned.  The  proportions  are 
given  because  the  German  juvenile  percentage  of  even  15  per 
cent,  of  all  murder  is  so  astounding,  as  compared  with  the  100 
per  cent,  of  the  United  States,  that  the  figures  are  worth  con- 
sidering. In  this  connection  it  might  be  well  to  quote  from  Dr. 
Gustav  Aschaffenburg,  professor  of  psychiatry  in  the  Cologne 
Academy  of  Medicine.  His  book  has  been  translated  under  the 
title,  "Crime  and  Its  Repression,"  and  is  widely  known  to  all 
criminologists  in  this  country.  He  summarizes  to  the  effect 
that  child  crimes  "show  a  steady  increase  since  1882,  except  in 
simple  theft.  The  offenses  enumerated  have  not  been  subject  to 
any  change  in  legislative  enactment  during  the  years  reported. 
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Hence  the  conclusion  is  unavoidable  that  brutality,  recklessness, 
and  licentiousness  arc  spreading  more  and  more  in  the  growing 
generation." 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Griseom,  the  reason  for  the  large 
amount  of  youthful  criminality  is  to  a  great  extent  to  be  found 
in  the  prevalence  of  illegitimacy.  The  Government,  always 
anxious  to  develop  "cannon-fodder,"  made  legitimization  easy, 
hut  the  net  result  was  a  large  number  of  child  suicides  and 
criminals.     We  read  further: 

Sexual  immorality  in  Germany  is  literally  appalling.  These 
figures  of  illegitimacy  speak  for  themselves.  But  the  figures  for 
rape,  incest,  unnatural  sex-crimes,  and  abortions  prove  what  the 
character  of  too  many  Germans  is.  Rape  in  this  country  is 
punishable  by  death  or  imprisonment  for  life  according  to 
Sections  278-9  of  the  Federal  Penal  Code  of  1910  (as  quoted 
and  annotated  by  Tucker  and  Blood,  p.  283)  and  in  New  York 
State  by  not  less  than  ten  or  twenty  years,  depending  on  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  In  England  the  minimum  penalty  is  three 
vears,  and  the  maximum  life  imprisonment.  (Halsbury,  "Laws 
of  England,"  Vol.  IX,  Part  XII,  Sec.  2,  pp.  611-5.)  The  German 
Imperial  Code — "  Strafgesetzbuch  "  of  the  "Deutscher  Reichs- 
gesetze"  (text  and  comments  by  Dr.  Hans  Rudorff,  Berlin, 
1910),  which  gives  ten  years  for  commerce  with  the  enemy  as 
a  minimum,  and  the  death  penalty  for  even  attempting  to  take 
the  life  of  the  Kaiser  or  Federal  Prince,  gives  a  maximum  penalty 
of  one  year  for  the  rape  of  a  girl  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

No  wonder  that  German  armies  behaved  as  they  did  in  Bel- 
gium, northern  France,  and  Serbia.  Yes,  and  Saxon  and  Ba- 
varian  armies — thousands  of  Saxons  and  Bavarian  men.  The 
author  of  the  United  States  Census  volume  already  quoted  says: 
"Rape  is  a  crime  hardly  less  heinous  than  murder,  and  in  some 
States  is  penalized  by  death,  and  in  States  where  that  is  not  the 
case  by  imprisonment  for  life  or  for  a  long  term  of  years."  The 
United  States  figures  include  "also  those  cases  where  rape  was 
not  actually  committed  but  only  attempted  or  intended."  Such 
cases  do  not  appear  in  the  German  figures,  so  the  disproportion 
is  even  greater  than  the  6  to  1  against  Germany  given  in  Table 
IV.  In  the  United  States  there  would  be  one  commitment  for  rape 
in  each  community  of  a  thousand  inhabitants  every  sixty-three 
years.  In  Germany  there  would  be  a  similar  commitment — 
excluding  attempts — every  ten  and  a  half  years  in  every  com- 
munity of  1,000. 

It  should  further  be  remembered  in  comparing  United  States 
with   German   crime   statistics   that  in   Germany   most  of   the 


number  of  English  (table,  p.  310).  Negroes  committed  9,480 
out  of  22,670  assaults  in  all,  or  41  per  cent.,  392  cases  of  rape, 
or  27  per  cent,  of  the  total;  and  1,527,  or  53  per  cent,  of  all 
homicides. 

England,  therefore,  offers  a  better  illustration  for  comparison 

TABLE  IV.— JUVENILE  CRIME  STATISTICS 
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*  The  Germans  give  7  headings  under  "Crimes  Against  Life,"  all  of 
which  are  included  under  homicide  in  the  U.  S.  statistics,  such  as  "  Criminal 
Neglect,"  "Child-Murder,"  etc.  As  the  actual  figures  under  Mord  and 
Totschlaq  are  so  far  incomplete,  any  calculation  of  proportions  would  be 
practically  valueless  if  the  disproportions  were  not,  even  with  these  res- 
ervations, so  marked.  Notice  the  discrepancy  between  the  total  of  mur- 
der plus  homicide  in  Germany — 290 — and  the  total  of  all  death-resulting 
crimes — 1.957,  or  85  per  cent. 

t  The  U.  S.  figures  cover  all  assaults;  the  Germans  give  for  juveniles 
only  two  out  of  six  subheads:  so  the  proportion  favors  the  U.  S.  Cf.  with 
Major  Crimes  for  the  total  of  assaults. 

than  does  our  own  country,  and  the  proportions  listed  in  the 
various  tables  will  prove  that  the  English  stock  has  more  of  what 
the  American  calls  civilization  than  the  German. 

Summarizing  the  total  average  of  the  crimes  enumerated  gives 
a  proportion  of  11  to  1  more  crimes  in  Germany  than  in  the 
United  States  and  more  than  30  to  1  over  England.  In  the 
United  States  2.3  per  cent,  of  those  convicted  were  under  fifteen 
years;  in  Germany  7.5  per  cent,  were  under  fifteen  years  old. 
Crimes  involving  deceit — namely,  fraud  and  embezzlement — 
average  22  to  1. 


TABLE   IV— MAJOR  CRIMES 
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*  The  Germans  give  7  headings  under  "Crimes  Against  Life,"  all  of 
which  are  included  under  the  iwo  headings  of  murder  or  homicide  in  the 
English  and  United  States  statistics.  Hence  an  exact  comparison  by  title 
only  is  entirely  misleading.  Notice  that  s.r>  per  cent,  of  the  murders  In 
Germany  are  not  called  either  murder  or  homicide,  but  "death  by  ex- 
posure, "child  murder"  (not  an  abortion),  "death  on  request"  (i.e.,  when 
one  man  Induces  his  companion  to  kill  him),  and  "death  by  criminal 
neglect." 

t  White  slaving. 

%  Not  separately  listed.     Probably  included  under  murder  above. 

population  is  "pure"  German  stock,  fit  exponents  of  KuJturiza- 
tion.  In  the  United  Slates  an  increasing  percentage  arc  negroes, 
Japanese,  and  foreign  -  horn  whiles.  For  this  reason  were  in- 
cluded comparative  figures  with  England,  nearest  to  our  own 
Stock  in  blood,  temperament,  and  standards,  and  of  a  homo- 
geneous population  such  as  that  of  Germany.  Among  rapes  in 
the  United  States,  German-horn  offenders  were  just  double  the 


EDITOR   LEECH   GOES   TO   JAIL   FOR 
"CONTEMPT   OF   COURT" 

WITH  A  BAND  in  front  of  him,  and  numerous  dis- 
tinguished citizens  in  automobiles  forming  a  guard  of 
honor,  Editor  Edward  T.  Leech,  of  the  Memphis  Press, 
rode  to  the  Shelby  County  Jail  the  other  day,  to  begin  the  ser- 
vice of  a  ten  days'  sentence  for  alleged  contempt  of  court.  The 
various  cars  bore  banners  reading,  "The  Shame  of  It  All,"  which 
was  the  title  of  the  editorial  on  which  the  contempt  charge 
was  based.  Arrived  at  the  jail,  a  leading  citizen  and  former 
Mayor  of  Memphis,  Harry  Litty,  made  an  address  against 
"judicial  tyranny,  which,  if  continued,  will  mean  the  end  of 
American  democracy."  There  were  floral  offerings,  special  bed- 
linen,  and  other  arrangements  to  make  the  prisoner-editor's  stay 
as  comfortable  as  possible.  While  Memphis  thus  displayed  its 
interest  in  the  case,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  Congress 
providing  for  a  probe  of  the  arrest  on  the  ground  that  "Edward 
T.  Leech,  editor  of  the  Memphis  Press,  has  been  confined  to  jail 
for  ten  days  for  contempt  of  court,  the  said  charge  having  grown 
out  of  an  editorial  written  by  said  Leech  and  printed  in  said 
newspaper  under  circumstances  which  seem  to  imply  a  denial 
of  the  constitutional  guaranty"  of  free  speech.  Papers  all  over 
the  country  have  taken  the  matter  up  in  editorials  that  range 
from  mild  objection  to  downright  objurgation.  All  that  Editor 
Leech  did,  according  to  their  consensused  opinion,  was  to  crit- 
icize, in  general  terms,  the  quality  of  judicial  service  rendered 
around  Memphis. 

While  ( !ongress  and  outside  editors  take  cognizance  of  his  case, 
Editor  Leech,  in  durance  vile,  is  producing  a  lively  column  for 
his  paper,  headed  "Jailed!"  Here  are  some  of  his  reflections  on 
the  day  when  he  had  "One  Done,  Nine  to  Go": 

Shelby  County  Jail,  August  5. 
Well,  I  served  the  first  two  weeks  of  my  sentence  yesterday. 
I  suppose  time   drags  for  any  one  in  jail,  but  I   believe  a 


Self-aligning 
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A  Different 
iV**  Bearing  for  Passenger 
Cars,  Trucks,  Tractors,  Aeroplanes,  Etc. 

Self-aligning — No  more  burnt-out  bearings,  or  those 
that  jam,  grip,  bind,  freeze.  No  more  worked-loose,  or 
worn-down  bearings,  through  misalignment — bearings 
that  rattle,  cause  wobbly  wheels,  and  eat  up  tires. 


Cross-Section  of 
Shafer  Roller  Bearing 


Because  —  Shafer  Roller  Bearings  are  fool-proof, 
automatically  self-aligning,  a  sphere  contoured  cone 
rocking  in  a  cradle  of  concaved  rollers.  The  cone 
swings  with  every  deflection  and  keeps  full  length 
contact  with  all  the  rollers  all  the  time,  no  matter 
what  happens.     An  exclusive  Shafer  feature. 

100%  thrust  capacity — no  chipped,  nicked,  cracked  or  crumbled 
balls,  cups,  cones  or  rollers  to  be  expensively  replaced,  no 
uneven,  grinding  friction  to  lessen  power  and  wear  out  your 


car.  Do  your  bearings  withstand  this  punishment — wrenching 
wheels  out  of  rut  or  car  track,  rounding  corners,  road  un- 
evenness,  constantly  throw  tremendous  thrust  loads  or  sideway 
pressures  against  bearings?  The  Shafer  Roller  Bearings  do, 
because  the  rollers  placed  at  a  20  degree  angle  against  the 
convex  surfaces  of  outer  race  and  inner  cone,  pillow  the  shock 
(see  sectional  drawing  above)  and  will  stand  as  much  side 
thrust  as  downward  load.  100%  thrust  capacity  instead  of 
the  usual  25%  or  30%  is  an  exclusive  Shafer  feature. 

Ask  your  salesman  if  the  car  he  wants  to  sell  you  is  Shafer 
equipped.     Folder  upon  request. 


Shafer  Bearing  Corporation 

Ravenswood  Ave.  at  Sunnyside,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


Shafer  Replacement  Division  for  Maxwells,  Fords,  Chevrolet  490 

Geo.  D.  Bailey*  Co.,  4500-10  Ravenswood  Ave.,  Chicago 

Ford,  Maxwell  and  Chevrolet  drivers!  Replace  cup  and  cone  bearings  in  your  front  wheels. 
Do  away  with  repair  bills,  hard  driving,  wheel  wobble  and  tire  wear.  Your  garageman  can 
equip  your  car  with  Shafer  Roller  Bearings — Price  $10.00  (2-wheel  sets — 4  bearings)  for  Ford 
and  Chevrolet  (Canada,  $12.50] — $12.00  for  Maxwells  (Canada,  $15.00).     Write  for  literature. 


i  Bearing 
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newspaper  man  is  particularly  afflicted  in  that  way.  For,  when 
he's  at  work,  his  chief  complaint  is  always  that  he  hasn't  enough 
time.  He's  everlastingly  trying  to  get  something  done  before 
an  edition  goes  to  press,  and  watching  the  clock  for  fear  he 
won't  succeed.  •  

Which  reminds  me  of  a  negro  prisoner  back  in  the  tiers  of 
cells  behind  the  latticed  wall  that  divides  the  jail  into  a  front 
compartment  and  a  rear  one. 

"What  time's  it?"  he  yelled  out. 

"What  you-all  care?"  called  back  another  negro.  "You 
won't  be  worryin'  about  time  fo'  six  months,  boy." 


I'll  never  forget  j-esterda3^.  I  came  to  the  office  at  eight 
o'clock  and  soon  friends  began  arriving  to  accompany  me  to 
Sheriff  Perry's  Hotel.  Then  came  the  impromptu  parade,  with 
the  jazz  band  jazzing  for  all  it  was  worth,  pictures  taken  at  the 
jail,  a  serenade  for  the  prisoners,  speaking,  flowers,  handshaking, 
and  innumerable  other  things  that  would  make  any  man  happy. 


In  a  conversation  the  other  day  my  companion  said  to  me: 
"I've  got  a  world  of  acquaintances;  I  don't  know  how  many 
friends.     Any  man  with  three  real  friends  is  rich." 

I  didn't  think  how  soon  I  would  have  occasion  to  recall  his 
words.  But  I  thought  of  them  when  I  left  the  Press  office  and 
saw  all  those  who  had  come  to  go  to  jail  with  me,  who  gave 
real  proof  of  their  friendship  and  support.  I  thought  of  them 
again  when  a  clean,  new  bed  arrived,  with  fresh,  white  bed- 
linen;  and  later  when  four  beautiful  bouquets  of  roses  and  other 
flowers  (I  don't  know  their  names  because  I'm  not  much  up  on 
flowers)  came  to  me.  They  were  sent  by  the  boys  at  the  office, 
by  the  Dallas  (Texas)  Dispatch,  the  Houston  (Texas)  Press,  and 
C.  T.  Kelley.  I  sincerely  appreciate  them.  Their  fragrance 
sweetens  the  room  as  I  write;  they  almost  hide  the  heavy  iron 
bars. 

The  Idlewild  Greenhouse  sent  down  beautiful  vases  to  put 
them  in. 

And  then  came  lunch  and  dinner — splendid  meals  sent  down 
to  me  from  the  Arlington  Hotel  by  friends — and  I  thought  of  my 
companion's  words  again. 

It's  worth  while  to  go  to  jail  for  ten  days — yes,  for  longer — 
to  find  so  many  real  friends.  Their  kindness  and  support  have 
meant  more  to  me  than  I  can  ever  express.  They  are  an  inspira- 
tion.    I  look  forward  to  their  visits  with  eager  expectation. 


A  boy  from  Fortune-Ward's  just  delivered  a  big  bottle  of 
Johnson's  Maldezone  Disinfectant.     No  card  was  enclosed. 

Many  thanks,  but  really  it  isn't  as  bad  as  that. 

I  haven't  been  back  among  the  tiers  of  cells  where  most  of  the 
prisoners — including  very  many  negroes — are  kept,  but  what 
I've  seen  of  the  place  is  clean  and  the  air  is  fresh.  It  isn't  a  fit 
jail  for  any  city,  because  it's  old  and  out  of  date  and  unsanitary, 
and  all  the  housewives  in  Memphis  couldn't  make  it  otherwise; 
but  I  was  astounded  to  find  the  air  fresh,  the  floors  clean,  and 
many  other  evidences  of  care  and  attention. 

The  Shelby  County  Jail  has  been  a  synonym  for  filth.  Maybe 
there  are  very  bad  parts  of  it — I  hope  to  go  clear  through  it 
before  I  get  out — but  what  I've  seen  is  mighty  presentable  when 
you  consider  that  the  building  was  finished  in  1867.  It  is  only 
just  and  fair  to  say  that  Sheriff  Perry  and  Jailer  Reeves  are 
making  the  best  of  a  bad  situation.  I  was  never  in  this  jail 
before,  but  lawyers  and  others  who  called  on  me  said  it  was  in 
better  shape  than  they'd  ever  seen  it  at  any  other  time.- 


It's  been  fifty-two  years  since  1867.  They  didn't  know  much 
about  building  sanitary  jails  or  houses,  either,  that  long  ago. 
How'd  you  like  to  live  in  a  house  that  had  been  used  continu- 
ously since  then,  with  all  sorts  of  occupants — including  the  in- 
sect variety?      Isn't  Memphis  too  big  for  that  sort  of  thing? 


They  brought  a  seventeen-year-old  negro  boy  into  the  jailer's 
office  while  I  was  there.  He  is  facing  trail  for  petit  larceny. 
I  understand  it  carries  a  sentence  of  from  one  to  five  years. 

He  stole  eighty-five  cents  from  a  little  negro  lad. 

For  eighty-five  cents  he  will  be  locked  up  in  crowded  cells, 
denied  his  liberty,  forced  into  idleness,  and  vagrancy — and  it's 
all  legal,  too.  He's  only  a  negro  boy — black  as  the  ace  of  spades 
— but  he's  a  boy,  a  human  being,  who  can  either  become  a  hard- 
working, honest  negro,  or  a  loafing,  trifling,  law-breaking 
nuisance. 

Which  will  a  year  in  jail  probably  make  of  him? 

Leaving  out  all  sentiment,  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  in  a  cold- 
blooded way,  which  is  the  more  valuable  to  the  community  in 
dollars  or  cents,  which  will  cost  the  State  less,  a  good  negro  or 
a  bad  one? 

But  the  law's  putting  this  boy  in  jail,  without  any  attempt 
to  utilize  his  energy,  train  his  mind,  or  stimulate  his  better  senses 
— for  the  theft  of  eighty-five  cents. 


I'll  have  my  hands  full  if  I  answer  all  the  letters  I  have  re- 
ceived— let  alone  writing  a  bit  for  the  paper  just  to  show  that 
I'm  still  unsileneed. 

Many  of  them  are  from  editors. 

S.  T.  Clover,  president  and  editor  of  The  Evening  Journal,  of 
Kichmond,  Va.,  sends  an  editorial  from  his  paper,  with  a  note: 
"My  sympathies  are  with  you.  I  enclose  my  editorial  from 
to-day's  issue  of  The  Evening  Journal,  which  will  reveal'  to  you 
that  I  have  had  unpleasant  experiences  in  attempting  to  criticize 
the  sacrosanct  gentlemen  of  the  bench." 


Some  years  ago  a  magazine  carried  some  articles  about  the 
five  greatest  American  editorial  writers.  Four  of  them  were 
Arthur  Brisbane,  R.  F.  Paine,  Henry  Watterson,  and  Mark 
Sullivan.     I  forget  the  name  of  the  fifth. 

One  of  these  men,  a  veteran  grown  old — yet  ever  youthful — 
in  newspaper  work,  wrote  me  a  letter  which  I  shall  alwaj'S 
treasure.     It  said,  in  part: 

"There  never  was  a  time  in  human  history  when  the  rights 
of  free  press,  free  speech,  and  free  assemblage  were  in  greater 
jeopardy,  or  when  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  editors  going  to 
jail,  if  necessary,  in  defense  of  those  rights  were  stronger. 

"The  tendency  of  the  press  is  strongly  toward  editorial  prosti- 
tution. The  tendency  of  legislation,  at  this  time,  is  strongly 
toward  still  further  suppression  of  government  with  consent  of 
the  governed.  Your  case  is  a  very  strong  demonstration  of 
these  tendencies.  An  editor  goes  to  jail  for  making  a  general 
assertion,  without  personal  point  or  application.  It  does  not 
greatly  arouse  our  so-called  free  press."  Most  of  the  rest  is 
personal. 

The  editor  of  the  Chattanooga  News  comments  on  his  brother 
scribe's  fate  to  this  effect: 

It  may  seem  like  a  paradox,  but  Editor  Leech,  of  the  Memphis 
Press,  who  was  locked  up  for  contempt  of  court  the  other  day, 
is  apparently  a  more  popidar  man  in  jail  than  out.  The  whole 
country  is  taking  cognizance  of  him.  Editors  all  over  the  land 
are  telling  what  they  think — and  it  isn't  at  all  complimentary — 
of  the  sentence  imposed  upon  him,  and  a  resolution  has  been 
introduced  proposing  a  congressional  investigation.  There  is  no 
disputing  that  this  verdict  has  put  its  victim  and  his  paper  on 
the  map. 

It  has  been  said  that  it  is  the  last  straw  which  breaks  the 
camel's  back,  and  this  case  of  Editor  Leech  may  have  the  effect 
of  awakening  the  country  to  the  steady  encroachments  that  are 
being  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  is  guaranteed 
in  the  bill  of  rights.  It  may  also  help  the  country  back  to  an 
appreciation  of  what  the  liberty  of  the  press  means  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people.  If  it  does  this  effectually,  Editor  Leech  will  have 
served  well  his  day  and  generation  while  serving  a  term  in  jail. 

Demands  for  a  censored  press  almost  always  proceed  from  offi- 
cial circles  or  from  interests  which  fear  exposure.  Some  public 
emergency  is  made  the  occasion  for  such  restriction — altho  the 
Constitution  makes  no  such  exceptional  provision.  ,  The  press  are 
gagged  upon  the  ostensible  theory  that  some  newspaper  may  mis- 
represent the  Government,  some  official,  or  some  interest.  Such 
action — or  legislation — is  also  based  on  the  theory  that  some- 
body knows  all  truth,  is  always  honest,  and  can  be  trusted  to 
keep  the  newspapers  in  proper  restraint. 

It  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to  those  who  apparently 
prefer  darkness  rather  than  light  that  truth  is  largely  a  matter 
of  view-point,  and  that  the  truth  can  never  be  fully  realized 
unless  every  body's  right  to  present  or  state  his  views  is  recog- 
nized and  safeguarded.  Truth  is  obtained  like  the  kernel  of 
wheat  by  a  process  of  winnowing.  No  man  has  it  all  in  its 
purity,  not  even  a  powerful  official  or  judge  of  a  court.  The 
best  assurance  that  the  truth  will  be  known  is  afforded  by  the 
sunlight  of  freedom  of  the  press.  Falsehood  can  not  live  if 
everybody  is  free  to  expose  it. 

Editors  are  not  immaculate.  They  may  be  and  often  are 
mistaken.  They  may  even  wilfully  bear  false  testimony.  But 
it  is  our  unbiased  opinion  that  more  editors  have  been  punished 
for  telling  the  truth  than  ever  suffered  for  false  witness.  The 
liberty  of  the  press  is,  if  anything,  more  important  to  the  people 
than  to  the  newspapers.  What  editor  would  dare  expose  a  rotten 
deal  if  he  felt  that  his  doing  so  meant  a  term  in  jail?  And  what 
would  the  people  know  of  such  affairs — and  they  are  by  no 
means  uncommon — but  for  the  services  of  the  newspaper? 

A  free  government  and  a  free  press  are  inseparable.  Strike  down 
the  latter  and  the  former  goes  with  it.  Democracy  would  be  a 
delusion,  and  an  unblushing  fraud  would  stalk  abroad  unafraid. 
A  free  press  is  as  essential  to  wholesome  government  as  ventila- 
tion is  to  bodily  health.  The  best  means  of  promoting  the  dis- 
semination of  truth  by  newspapers  is  leaving  them  free.  They 
will  do  more  to  keep  each  other  in  the  straight  and  narrow 
path  than  half  a  dozen  government  bureaus.  A  free  press  is  as 
important  to  the  people  as  the  right  to  vote. 
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Because  present  and  future  truck  own- 
ers of  America  want  practical  and  not 
theoretical  facts — I  picked  at  random 
three  Kissel  fleet  owners  among  a  great 
number  and  asked  them  to  tell  you 
their  experience. 

"Reduces  our  repair  expenses7* 

Turner  Moving  &  Storage  Co.,  Denver 

Mr.  Turner,  the  President,  states  that 
standardizing  on  14  Kissel  Trucks  gave 
the  following  results: 
1 — Mechanical  men  quickly  became 
familiar  with  Kissel  construction  and 
mechanical  features,  facilitating  ad- 
justments and  repairs. 

2 — Drivers  preferred  the  Kissel  to 
other  makes,  creating  delays  and  dis- 
satisfaction. Where  there  is  no  choice 
it  makes  it  easier  to  secure  and  satisfy 
good  drivers. 

3 — In  two  years  of  Kissel  truck  owner- 
ship, purchases  of  repair  parts  have  av- 
eraged $2.35  per  month  per  truck  and 
would  have  averaged  $1.00  per  month 
per  truck  if  we  had  not  become  stalled 
in  a  snowdrift  last  winter. 

" Saves270  gallons  of  gas  weekly" 

Universal  Cartage  Co.,  Milwaukee 

Mr.  John  Vander  Heyden,  the  presi- 
dent, states: 

1 — Since  standardizing  on  our  nine  Kis- 
sel Trucks  we  have  reduced  our  stock 
of  parts  over  one  half  and  have  reduced 
gasoline  consumption  from  10  gallons 
to  5  gallons  per  truck  per  ten  hour 
day. 

2 — Drivers  find  it  much  easier  to  work 
because  they  are  capable  of  driving  and 
handling  any  one  of  our  models. 


make  a  saving  the  first  three  years  of 
10%  to  25%  in  cost  of  upkeep  and  oper- 
ation expense. 

Results  of  Standardizing 

A  summary  of  results  from  standardiz- 
ing equipment  with  Kissel  Trucks  proves 
that: 

1 — Increases  driver's  efficiency  and  cre- 
ates a  desire  on  his  part  to  handle  his 
truck  100  per  cent.  Attracts  good  driv- 
ers and  keeps  them  satisfied  as  they  all 
have  the  same  make  of  truck. 

2 — Mechanics  and  service  men  can  con- 
centrate on  one  type  of  construction, 
quickly  becoming  familiar  with  all  me- 
chanical features  —  eliminating  delays 
in  adjustments  and  repairs— saving  time 
in  changing  equipment.  No  mechanic 
can  make  a  record  or  show  his  em- 
ployer that  he  is  efficient  and  ambitious 
where  'he  has  to  make  the  different  kinds 
of  repairs  and  adjustments  common 
with  a  fleet  of  different  makes. 

3 — Through  interchangeability  of  parts, 
it  permits  a  complete  stock  at  small  in- 
vestment-— reducing  overhead  and  labor 
expense. 

4 — Enables  owners  to  keep  accurate 
check  on  gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  de- 
preciation. If  one  driver  can  make  a 
mileage  record,  other  drivers  can  do 
likewise  as  trucks  are  all  same  make. 

5 — Lower  upkeep  and  repair  expense 
per  truck  per  week  results  where  entire 
organization  is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
one  make.  No  scattering  of  efforts — no 
doing  anything  twice  because  of  differ- 
ent design. 


Standardizing  on  Different  Sized 

Units 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  standardize  on 
the  proper  sized  models  as  it  is  to 
standardize  on  one  make.  In  standard- 
izing on  Kissel  Trucks,  owners  can 
choose  from  5  different  sized  models 
so  that  each  unit  of  the  fleet  will  fit  dif- 
ferent requirements,  thus  eliminating 
the  waste  caused  by  employing  trucks 
that  are  over-sized  or  under-sized  for 
the  work. 

For  example,  one  of  the  largest  dairy 
concerns  south  of  New  York  City  uses 
its  six  Kissel  "General  Utility"  1  y2  ton 
models  for  rapid  door-to-door  delivery 
in  the  city,  as  well  as  auxiliary  trucks 
for  their  heavier  models.  Their  two 
Kissel  "Freighter"  2-ton  models  are 
used  to  transport  heavier  loads  greater 
distances,  while  their  Kissel  "Heavy 
Duty"  zy2  ton  model  acts  as  the  "Moth- 
er Ship,"  carrying  wholesale  loads  great 
distances  to  where  it  acts  as  a  supply 
base  for  the  smaller  models. 
The  new  %  ton  "General  Delivery" 
Model  is  employed  as  a  "Scout  Runner" 
— a  job  built  to  carry  capacity  loads  at 
a  speedy  rate.  The  biggest  Kissel  mod- 
el— the  "Goliath"  5  ton  model — is  easily 
"boss  of  the  road." 

From  the  Mechanic's  and 

Driver's  Standpoint 

The  exclusive  Kissel  design  and  con- 
struction not  only  minimize  repairs  and 
adjustments,  but  give  accessibility  that 
makes  service  work  simplicity  itself. 
This  ease  of  keeping  Kissel  Trucks  in 
perfect  order  is  responsible  for  unusual- 
ly low  upkeep  and  overhead  expense  in 
both  public  and  private  garages. 


3 — Service  mechanics  do  more  and  bet- 
ter work  on  Kissels  because  they  are 
not  complicated  —  quickly  becoming 
familiar  with,  every  part. 
4 — As  our  older  trucks  wear  out,  the 
interchangeability  of  parts  permits  our 
using  the  unworn  parts,  such  as  wheels, 
frame,  springs,  etc.,  effecting  a  big  sav- 
ing in  a  period  of  years. 

"Saves  25%  in  upkeep" 

Michener  Transportation  Co., 
Casper,  Wyo. 

Mr.  Michener,  the  President,  states  that 
since  standardizing  on  nine  Kissels: 

1 — Not  only  have  we  cut  the  cost  of 
upkeep  considerably,  but  our  trucks  are 
making  more  trips.  We  carry  a  much 
smaller  line  of  parts  and  our  mechanics 
get  out  the  work  much  faster. 

2 — If  every  owner  of  two  or  more  trucks 
will  standardize   on   one   make,   he  can 


6 — A  yearly  labor  saving  of  from  10% 
to  40%  that  otherwise  would  be  spent 
in  divided  efforts.  Time  and  labor 
saved  through  concentrating  on  one 
make  permits  trucks  making  more  trips. 

7. — Another  important  advantage  is  that 
the  Kissel  engineers  in  designing  the 
Kissel-built  motor  and  other  units, 
standardized  them  as  far  as  engineering 
principles  and  different  sized  models 
permitted,  thus  making  different  items 
oversize  on  the  smaller  models  and  ful- 
ly equal  to  all  requirements  on  the  larg- 
er jobs. 

8 — The  All-Year  Cab,  an  exclusive  Kis- 
sel truck  feature,  insures  Kissel  fleet 
owners  uninterrupted  transportation  the 
year  round — giving  full  protection  to 
drivers  and  increased  results  to  owners. 
In  winter  it  is  completely  closed — snow, 
rain  and  cold  proof. 


Drivers  of  Kissel  Trucks  have  not  only 
made  unusual  economy  records,  but  the 
functioning  of  the  Kissel-built  motor 
and  other  Kissel  features  gives  them  a 
pride  in  their  work  that  reacts  to  the 
benefit  of  employer  and  employee  alike. 

The  success  of  Kissel  Trucks  among  the 
country's  prominent  fleet  owners  war- 
rants your  careful  investigation.  We 
would  like  to  go  into  this  subject  more 
fully  with  present  and  prospective  fleet 
owners  as  well  as  owners  of  single  units, 
for  they  are  the  fleet  owners  of  tomor- 
row. 

Your  nearest  Kissel  dealer  is  fully  pre- 
pared to  take  the  witness  stand  and  sub- 
mit to  your  cross  examination.  Or 
your  request  directed  to  the  factory  will 
bring  latest  literature  and  data.  Why 
not  send  for  it?  Kissel  Motor  Car  Co., 
Hartford,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


— 
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LETTERS    FROM    FRENCH    WAR-ORPHANS 
TO   THEIR  AMERICAN   GODFATHERS 


A' 


ACCEPT,  DEAR  GODFATHER,  a  kiss  from  the 
heart  of  a  little  French  child,"  wrote  a  French  war- 
orphan  to  the  American  soldier  who  had  "adopted" 
her;  and  "this  quaint  phrase,"  says  the  editor  of  an  unusual 
little  book  of  letters,  called  "From  French  Mascots  to  Their 
American  Godfathers,"  is  a  sign  of  "the  lasting  bond  between 
the  American  Expeditionary  Force  and  more  than  three  thousand 
little  ones  whom  the  war  robbed  of  laughter,  sometimes  of  love." 
It  is  predicted  that  this  bond  will  outlast  demobilization,  from 
which  one  might  draw  the  hopeful  inference  that  it  will  outlast 
many  of  the  current  stories  of  friction  between  American  troops 
and  French  inhabitants.  Through  the  medium  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France,  an  arrangement  was  made,  in  cooperation 
with  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  by  which  individuals  and  units  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  might  adopt  French  orphans.  The  first 
appeal  appeared  in  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  on  March  29,  1918, 
when  it  was  announced  that  five  hundred  francs  ($87.72)  would 
support  a  French  child  for  one  year.  The  staff  of  the  newspaper 
adopted  the  first  child,  and  soon  "mascots"  were  being  "reserved" 
by  wire.  According  to  the  editor  of  the  present  collection  of 
letters,  which  is  published  by  the  Red  Cross  in  Paris: 

Three  books,  brimming  with  humanness,  could  be  compiled 
from  the  daily  records  of  the  organization  of  the  A.  E.  F.  family. 
One  would  hold  the  letters  of  tragic  gratitude  from  the  mothers 
of  the  children.  Another  would  concern  itself  with  the  un- 
affected letters  written  to  the  children  by  "dough-boys"  and 
generals,  for  generosity  and  the  instinct  to  protect  the  helpless 
recognize  no  shoulder-stripes  or  rank.  This  volume  would 
contain  moments  when  an  entire  company  became  interested 
in  the  progress  of  a  baby's  new  tooth  in  a  far-away  village  as 
reported  vividly  by  the  small  sister.  It  was  with  a  sigh  of 
relief,  probably,  that  they  greeted  the  news  that  the  event  so 
long  prophesied  had  become  a  reality.  You  would  find  a 
sergeant  at  the  front  writing  to  a  certain  small  Jeanne  begging 
her  to  hold  to  the  ideals  of  that  other  wonderful  Jeanne  of 
France.  It  would  betray  the  major  who  during  the  hottest 
fighting  found  time  gravely  to  discuss  dolls  to  please  a  little 
orphan. 

Instead,  the  letters  of  the  children  to  the  soldiers  have  been 
chosen.  In  them  will  be  found  a  tribute  to  the  chivalry  of  the 
American  forces.  Through  them  will  be  gained  glimpses  of 
the  background  of  terror  in  invaded  districts,  so  that  the  need 
for  this  help  can  be  more  fully  understood. 

The  letters  have  been  translated  in  such  a  way  as  to  preserve 
the  spirit  of  the  originals  to  a  remarkable  degree.  The  first  one 
has  more  than  a  touch  of  that  fine  sense  of  honor  which  has  been 
associated  with  the  land  of  the  chevaliers.  It  is  addrest  to 
"Company  B,  10th  Engineers  Forestry,  A.  E.  F.,"  and  runs: 

Dear  Godfathers: 

After  fifty  "months  during  which  my  poor  father  was  reported 
as  missing  after  the  terrible  battle  of  St.  Quentin,  on  August  28, 
I  have  just  had  the  sweet  surprize  of  learning  that  he  is  in 
France.  And  so,  dear  Godfathers,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  abuse 
your  goodness — you,  who  have  so  generously  opened  your  arms 
to  protect  me  when  I  thought  I  was  fatherless — I  must  tell 
you  that  he  has  come  back.  But  what  a  condition  he  is  in! 
He  is  weak  and  old — he  has  lost  his  hair,  and  is  almost  blind. 
The  poor  man  can  do  nothing  but  sol).  For  four  long  years 
he  has  been  a  prisoner  without  being  permitted  to  send  us  any 
word.  He  was  held  a  prisoner  in  occupied  French  territory, 
and  was  forced  with  other  captives  to  repair  the  roads  directly 
behind  the  German  line.  In  this  way  he  was  exposed  to  the 
French  and  English  fire,  and  was  often  in  danger  of  being  killed 
by  his  own  brothers.  He  is  so  changed  that  1  hardly  recognized 
him,  and  it  grieves  me  to  see  my  poor  father  so  weakened  by 
suffering. 

Dear  Godfathers,  I  wish  to  let  you  know  about  this  change 
in  our  condition  caused  by  the  arrival  of  my  poor  father,  because 
probably  I  have,  no  further  right  to  your  assistance,  and  I  don't 
want  to  be  a  dishonest  little  boy.  1  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
goodness  and  for  the  comfort  you  have  given  me,  for,  thanks 
to  you,  I  have  good  shoes  on  my  feet  and  underwear  and  good 
clothes.  Dear  Godfathers,  once  more  thanks  for  all  your" 
kindness,  and  please  accept  my  utmost  gratitude. 

Your  little  ward, 

Raoul  Leuhand. 


Here  is  another  letter,  one  that  compresses  a  complete  tragedy 
into  a  dozen  lines: 

Lieut.  Clifford  P.  Foss,  7J,th  Brigade  Headquarters,  A.  E.  F. 
Dear  Godfather: 

When  my  father  left  for  the  war,  he  said  to  me:  "My  son, 
I  shall  be  gone  for  a  long  time  perhaps.  You  must  write  to  me 
often."  I  did  not  forget  to  write  to  father.  I  was  happy  when 
his  answrers  came,  and  so  was  mother,  and  my  sisters  and  my 
brother,  too.  One  day  there  was  no  answer  to  my  letter — my 
father  never  answered  me. 

You  have  been  good  enough  to  take  pity  upon  me,  and  to 
send  mother  the  money  father  would  have  earned  for  me. 

You  are  to  me  somewhat  like  my  father,  and  I  love  you. 
That  is  why  I  wish  to  please  you  and  to  write  to  you  as  I  would 
write  to  my  father. 

I  preferred  to  read  his  letters  and  to  write  to  him,  rather  than 
to  go  out  to  play. 

I  shall  do  just  the  same  with  you,  because  my  heart  tells  me  to. 

I  send  you  my  best  love. 

Alexander  Tutin. 

The  dignity  and  quiet  sincerity  of  most  of  the  letters  pre- 
sented in  this  collection  are  astonishing.  If  it  is  far  more  difficult 
to  receive,  than  to  give,  charity,  the  small  French  authors 
must  be  generously  supplied  with  French  tact  and  savoir-faire. 
The  following  half-dozen  letters  are  not  tainted  with  any  of  that 
"lively  expectation  of  benefits  to  come"  which,  we  are  told, 
constitutes  gratitude.  Several  of  them  mention,  as  does  the  first 
one,  the  announcement  in  French  schools  of  the  "kindness" 
of  the  Americans: 

American  Officers,  Field  8,  Issoudun,  A.  E.  F. 
Dear  Benefactors: 

I  knew  the  Americans  were  generous.  I  knew  a  great  many 
of  them  had  come  to  us,  giving  their  lives  to  my  country  which 
they  love.  I  was  told  at  school  that  their  kindness  was  so  great 
that  they  were  willing  to  help  the  little  orphans  which  had  lost 
their  fathers  on  the  field  of  honor.  My  papa  has  died,  and  the 
soldiers  of  your  grand  nation  were  good  enough  to  protect  me. 

My  heart  is  filled  with  infinite  gratefulness  to  you,  dear 
benefactors,  and  I  beg  of  you  to  accept  all  the  affection  of  a 
little  French  boy  filled  with  admiration  for  your  nation. 

I  have  the  mission  of  thanking  you  for  your  extreme  generosity. 
Mama  has  a  sore  hand.  She  can  not  yet  thank  you  herself  for 
your  gift,  but  I  am  very  glad  to  do  it.  I  am  in  the  best  of 
health  and  I  am  going  to  have  my  photograph  taken  to-morrow. 
I  will  send  you,  therefore,  my  picture  as  soon  as  it  is  ready. 

I  go  to  school  regularly,  and  I  try  to  make  up  for  the  time 
I  lost  at  Sains-du-Nord,  during  the  German  occupation.  1 
wish  to  be  well  educated,  altho  I  really  prefer  manual  work.  I 
dreamed  the  other  night  that  I  had  become  a  master  carpenter. 
I  had  hard  work,  but  I  was  rich  and  my  mama  did  not  have  to 
work  any  more.  I  was  then  the  happiest  little  boy  you  could 
imagine.  I  will  have  to  work  very  hard  before  my  dream  comes 
true,  but  being  under  your  kind  protection,  I  feel  I  may  succeed. 

Please  accept  the  sincerest  thanks  and  best  love  from  your 
little  ward. 

Marcel  Lefevre. 

Headquarters   Supply   Company,    308   Stevedore   Regiment,    Base 

Section  No.  5,  A.  E.  F. 
Dear  Godfathers: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  generous  gift.  Thanks  to  you. 
dear  Godfathers,  I  shall  be  able  to  continue  my  school  studies 
and  become  a  school-teacher  one  day.  Mother  is  taking  steps 
to  have  me  enter  an  Ecole  Superieure.  I  have  been  having 
my  holidays  since  August  5,  and  I  am  spending  them  in  the 
country  at  one  of  my  aunt's.  I  look  after  the  cows  with  my 
little  cousin  Benedicte  Bouron.  As  I  always  take  a  book  with 
me,  Ave  play  at  school  and  I  am  the  school-teacher  and  Benedicte, 
who  is  the  pupil,  reads  under  my  direction.  I  also  make  her 
count.  In  the  afternoon,  when  I  have  finished  the  exercises 
that  my  teacher  told  me  to  do,  during  the  holidays,  I  play  with 
my  cousin  at  "paume"  (tennis),  or  else  we  have  aswing  together. 
I  am  quite  well  and  hope  you  are  the  same. 

I  leave  you,  dear  Godfathers,  with  my  best  greetings. 
Your  little  grateful  ward, 

Marie-Jeanne  Ressicaud. 

Ohio  Rainbow  Reveille,  Headquarters  Company  B,  A.  E.  F. 
Dear  Good  Godfathers: 

I  want  to  tell  you  at  once  how  happy  and  proud  I  am   to  be 

your   little  ward.     Mother  already   talked   to   me  about  you 

before  this,  Avhen  we  received  your  kind  letter  and  the  generous 

gift  enclosed.     We  were  just  having  dinner  with  my  sisters  and 

—1  do  think  mother  cried  for  joy,  when  telling  us  the  good  news. 
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enjoyed  in  millions  of  homes  every  day 

"won   its    favor    through  its   flavor" 


Tlatwu  rnafuLti  <taoxnt 
arut  toe  Tncuzz  <t&ettfri, 
untA,  tn&  -fitcvvxrts  atvcl 
QjUaJUtu  rruu  Aianativiz 

♦      ♦      • 

'  I  *HE  choicest,  perfect  kernels  of 
■*■  white  corn,  with  the  hard,  outer 
shell  removed,  are  used  for  Kellogg's 
Toasted  Corn  Flakes.  Nature  puts 
her  best  in  her  finest  productions,  and 
the  Kellogg  method,  which  lends  a 
richer  natural  sweetness  and  flavor 
to  the  crisply  toasted  flakes,  has  es- 
tablished a  popularity  shown  by  daily 
shipments  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  packages. 


Each  package  of  Kellogg's  is  in  our 
"Waxtite"  wrapper,  bringing  these 
tempting  corn  flakes  to  you  protected 
from  moisture  or  outside  influences, 
with  their  fine  aroma  and  high 
quality,  oven- fresh. 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

Every  grocer  everywhere 
sells  Kellogg's  every  day 

♦  ♦      ♦ 

Kellogg's  in  Canada  is  packed  in 
"Waxtite"  packages  only.  All  others 
are  imitations. 


Copyright,  1919,  by  Kellogg  Toasted  Corn  Klalt*  ('< 
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On  the  morrow,  1  told  all  my  school-fellows  about  it;  the  teacher 
even  read  aloud  the  letter  from  tlie  American  Red  Cross  and 
everybody  eheerered  and  shouted,  ■'Hurrah  for  America." 
I  lere  I  am  very  far  away  from  the  war,  hut  father  went  there  and 
never  came  hack.  Our  teacher  says,  you  have  come  to  avenge 
him,  so  I  tell  you  twice — thank  you,  once  for  father  and  once 
for  me.  >  ■ 

I  live  with  mother,  my  grandfather,  and  my  sisters  in  a 
little  village  in  the  Alps.  Father  was  a  smith  in  that  village, 
hut  now  the  shop  is  abandoned  and  it  is  very  sad.  If  such  is 
your  wish,  we  shall  have  a  chat  together  every  month.  Tell  me 
when  you  will  be  fighting,  and  1  shall  pray  for  you.  Tell  me 
also,  how  many  you  are  and  will  you  write  all  your  names  in 
'American." 

Good-by,  dear  Godfathers,  I  love  you  from  the  bottom  of 
my  little  French  heart. 

Louis  Jeannot  Alphand. 

Enlisted   Personnel,    United   States   Army   Base   Hospital   No.   5, 

Harvard  University,  Xo.  13,  General  Hospital,  A.  E.  F. 
My  Dear  Godfathers  from  the  Harvard  University: 

1  write  to  you  hoping  it  will  give  you  pleasure.  I  am  very 
happy  to  write  to  you,  but  I  should  like  still  best  to  hear  from 
you.  We  are  always  enjoying  our  holidays  and  the  teacher 
comes  twice  a  week  to  give  us  lessons;  he  is  very  pleased  with 
us.  Yesterday  we  went  to  mass  with  mother,  and  the  whole 
family  for  the  anniversary  of  father's  death  (August  18,  before 
Apremont,  Meuse).  The  doctor  says  mother  is  not  at  all  well, 
as  she  has  a  liver  complaint  and  dyspepsia  from  having  had  so 
many  griefs  and  misfortunes;  she  hardly  ever  goes  out  now, 
and  1  always  say  my  prayers  for  her  getting  well  again. 

You  must  be  very  proud  of  the  success  of  American  troops 
at  the  front;  our  experienced  poilus  here  say  that  they  are 
fighting  as  if  they  had  never  done  anything  else  in  their  lives. 
1  do  so  wish  that  our  country  were  free  of  the  Germans,  and  that 
we  might  go  back  to  our  dear  town  of  Douai;  I  am  sure  mother 
would  get  better  at  once  if  we  were  home.  Perhaps  I  told  you 
already,  that  I  went  twice  a  week  to  the  bath-house  to  be  taught 
to  swim.     Mother  says  it  is  good  sport  and  does  me  good. 

Now  I  shall  leave  you,  dear  Godfathers,  with  a  cordial  hand- 
shake from 

Your  grateful  little  ward, 

Andre  Donse. 

There  is  a  charming  personal  touch  in  this  letter  to  an  American 
lieutenant  from  a  small  French  maiden,  who  anticipates  that 
American  officers  are  likely  to  be  very  pompous,  and  is  agreebly 
disappointed. 

First  Lieut.  Frank  Short,  0.  D.  N.  A.,  Aerial  Armament  Division, 

A.  E.  F. 
Dear  Godfather:  ,.'' 

I  can  not  tell  you  how  joyful  I  feel;  when  the  postman  gave 
me  your  letter,  I  could  not  believe  it.  I  thought  to  myself, 
'"American  officers  are  sure  to  be  very  severe,"  but  not  at  all, 
and  you  wTote  me  a  long  letter  all  to  myself.  Mother  was  amused 
at  my  happiness.  Unfortunately  you  are  so  far  away,  and  I 
should  like  to  see  you.  It  must  be  very  nice  to  see  so  maifcy 
different  places  as  you  do.  1  should  like  to  do  the  same  but 
little  girls  can  not  leave  thpir  mothers.  1  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  liked  dolls  when  you  were  young;  1  have  a  whole  quiet 
family  of  them.  Just  njw,  I  am  making  an  apron  for  my  doll 
Georgette;  also  a  handkerchief  which  1  intend  to  send  to  you 
if  you  would  like  to  have  it.  I  am  not  very  clever  and  it  is  not 
very  well  done. 

I  am  learning  a  minuet  by  Beethoven  on  the  piano,  and  last 
week  I  learned  a  piece  for  the  violin  which  is  called  "L'Exile 
de  Sarnie,"  and  it  is  very  pretty.  I  am  also  learning  the  Medi- 
tation from  "Thai's,"  by  Massenet. 

I  have  a  pretty  black  and  white  dress  to  wear  in  the  house:* 
I  am  going  to  have  my  photograph  taken  in  it,  and  send  it  to 
you  when  it  is  ready.  It  is  the  first  time  I  have  worn  anything 
but  black  since  my  father  died.  3 

I  wrote  many  exercises  last  week,  and  I  worked  out  many 
sums.  My  teacher  would  not  believe  that  I  had  done  them 
alone  as  they  were  all  correct.  She  said  she  would  ask  my 
mother  if  she  had  helped  me,  but  I  have  no  fear,  as  I  did  them 
all  alone.  I  would  not  tell  a  lie  about  it;  I  have  many  faults, 
but  not  that  one. 

My  big  brother  Charles  wrote  to  us  a  few  days  ago  that  he 
is  with  the  Americans  and  saying  "They  know  how  to  fight." 
He  is  very  much  exposed  and  was  gassed  by  "chocolate-gas." 
It  was  painful  but  he  was  not  bad  enough  to  bo  treated,  and  has 
nearly  quite  recovered.  Chocolate  is  very  nice,  but  gas  ever  is 
dreadful.  !  am  sure  that  God  will  punish  the  Germans  for  their 
cruelty. 

School   will  open  again   in   two  weeks;    it  is  going  to  be  very 


hard  this  year,  but  I  intend  to  ba  diligent  and  I  want  to  learn 
typewriting.  Mother  says  I  am  too  young,  only  twelve  years  old, 
and  that  next  year  will  be  soon  enough  to  learn  it.  Do  you  think 
she  is  right?  Perhaps  I  am  abusing  your  kindness,  but  1  want 
to  ask  if  you  would  be  kind  enough  to  send  me  your  photograph. 
I  already  know  your  name  and  with  a  picture  of  you,  my  happi- 
ness would  be  complete.     I  hope  you  will  not  say  "Xo." 

We  go  out  for  wralks  altho  the  weather  has  been  bad  lately. 
I  do  not  mind  the  rain.  In  fact,  I  love  to  go  out  without  an 
umbrella.  I  just  wear  my  mackintosh  and  when  it  is  windy  I 
like  it  even  better.  I  will  stop  my  chatter  here,  with  kisses  from 
my  heart,  and  thank  you  for  your  kind  letter. 

Your  goddaughter, 

Denise  Aulangier. 

Headquarters   655th   Aero   Supply   Squadron,    A.   E.    F. 
Dear  Allies: 

We  received  with,  pleasure  your  letter  stating  that  you  take 
an  interest  in  me.  I  am  still  very  young,  and  have  lost  my 
poor  beloved  daddy. 

My  daddy  had  a  restaurant  in  Nancy;  the  Huns  have  pulled 
it  down;  and  since  that  time  I  am  living  at  Caen  with  mother, 
who  is  supervisor  of  the  refugees. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  I  was  with  grandmother,  and 
when  I  was  six,  I  came  back  with  mother;  I  went  to  the  Alsace- 
Lorraine  School  Pigneulles,  near  Nancy.  There  I  was  very 
happy.  The  soldiers  used  to  do  their  cooking  there,  and  they 
gave  me  all  sorts  of  nice  things  because  I  told  them  that  my 
daddy  also  was  a  cook.  Moreover,  the  nurse  let  me  do  what  I 
liked;  while  with  mother,  it  is  not  the  same. 

I  go  to  school  at  the  barracks.  My  teacher  is  nice  and  strict. 
Mother  often  goes  to  see  her  because  I  am  intelligent,  but  a  little 
lazy.  I  have  to  make  problems,  copies,  and  verbs,  and  extra 
copies,  when  mother  scolds  me.  When  I  coma  back  from  school, 
mother  tells'  me  that  1  am  an  orphan,  and  that  I  ought  to  work, 
and  I  so  love  playing  at  all  sorts  of  games,  leap-frog,  ball,  etc.! 

Dear  Allies,  tell  me  if  you  are  in  the  trenches.  I  think  very 
often  about  all  those  poor  soldiers  who  are  falling  every  day, 
as  my  poor  daddy. 

Awaiting  the  pleasure  of  reading  you,  I  send  you  a  big  kiss 
from  your  little  protege. 

Raymond  Ares. 
, 


THE    DOUGH-BOY   HAS    A    "GRAND    AND 
GLORIOUS   FEELING"  AT  GETTING  HOME 

PRESIDENT  WILSON  said  he  was  so  glad  to  get  home, 
after  his  several  months'  sojourn  in  foreign  parts,  that  he 
thought  even  Hoboken  beautiful,  and  if  that  was  the  way 
the  President  felt  after  having  a  palatial  place  to  stay  in  at 
Paris  and  much  attention  shown  him  by  crowned  heads  as  well 
as  bald  ones,  what  wonder  that  the  dough-boy  nearly  goes 
crazy  with  joy  when  he  reaches  the  home  port  after  a  term  in 
the  mud,  fighting  cooties?  ' '  Some  day,"  says  a  dough-boy  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Sun,  "there  may  be  a  phrase  sufficient' to  de- 
scribe the  moment  when  the  three-striper  with  a  heavy  load  on 
his  back  for  the  first  time  in  eighteen  months  feels  no  load  on 
his  heart,  but  until  that  time  it  must  just  be  called  the  grand- 
est and  gloriousest  of  all."  He  continues  with  a  diverting  ac- 
count of  an  embarkation  and  voyage: 

When  we  landed  in  the  port  we  were  low — any  one  of  us 
would  have  to  use  a  step-ladder  to  look  a  caterpillar  in  the  eye. 
The  whole  bunch  were  casuals  and  had  Blen  casuals  for  months; 
and  let  me  state  that  Job  would  never  have  made  the  reputa- 
tion he  did  if  he  had  ever  been  a  casual.  We  had  just  com- 
pleted a  three-day  railway-trip  and,  to  those  acquainted  with 
French  travel,  that  fact  tteeds  no  comment. 

When  we  smelled  salt  water  about  half  the  outfit  were  in  a 
condition  from  which  they  might  be  saved  by  quick  work  and 
the  other  half  were  beyond  hope.  We  were  just  about  to  send 
the  one-half  to  the  salvage  dump  and  the  other  to  the  morgue 
when  a  nonchalant  individual  strolled  up  and  informed  us  that, 
if  we  hurried,  we  might  catch  a  boat  sailing  that  night. 

As.  my  fellow  craftsman,  the  late  William  Shakespeare,  so 
aptly  put  it,'  we  stood  not  upon  the  order  of  bur  going  but  we 
went  at  once,  tout'e  de  suite,  right  away.  No  Efoche  ever  ducked 
for  cover  with  anything  like  the  speed  that  bunch  showed  be- 
tween the  station  and  the  dock.  Arriving  (here  we  all  seized  our 
bayonets  and  set  to  cutting  through  the  mass  of  red  tape  which 
still  bound  us  to  French  soil. 

During  this  process  the  questioning  officer  strives  to  find  out 
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Copyright  1919,  Rex  Manufacturing  Co. 


There  is  a  Rex  All-Seasons 
Top  that  is  specially  designed 
and  built  for  each  of  the 
following  makes  of  tour- 
ing cars  and  roadsters : 


Dodge  Brothers 

Buick 

Studebaker 

Reo 

Oakland 

Hudson 

Essex 

Paige 

Lexington 

Nash 

Oldsmobile 

Hupmobile 

Elgin  and  others 

On  Rainy,  Blustery  Mornings 


The  rainy,  blustery  mornings  of  fall  and  spring, 
the  cold  and  stormy  days  of  winter,  hold  no 
discomforts   for  families  that   own   Rex-topped 


cars. 


ALL- SEASONS  TOP 

MANUFACTURED    AND   LICENSED 
UNDER  OUR  OWN  BASIC  PATENTS 


They  motor,  sheltered  and  warm,  in  inclement 
weather,  yet  enjoy  the  tonic  breeziness  of  the 
great  out-of-doors  when  summer  skies  are  fair. 

Your  dealer  can  show  you  handsome  sedans 
and  coupes,  Rex-equipped.  Or  he  can  install  a 
Rex  All-Seasons  Top  on  that  good  car  you 
already  have. 

The  Rex  All-Seasons  Top  will  fit.  It  will  look 
well.  It  is  specially  designed  and  built  for  the 
car  on  which  it  is  applied. 

And  it  is  a  most  inexpensive  way  of  making  any 
car,  new  or  old,  better  and  more  useful. 

REX    MANUFACTURING    COMPANY 

Connersville,  Indiana 

Direct  Factory  Representatives : 

American  Distributing  Company,   Book  Building,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Manufactured  under  license  in  Canada  :  by 

Carriage  Factories,  Ltd.,  Orillia,  Ontario,  Canada 
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The  Hottest  Place  in  the  World! 

It's  in  a  furnace  like  the  one  pictured  above,  LACLEDE-CHRISTY  have  for  almost  75  years 
where  steel  is  melted  in  the  intense  heat  of  an  been  known  as  headquarters  for  Refractories  of 
electric  arc  which  produces  temperatures  well  quality  and  dependability.  Three  large  plants 
above  3000  degrees  Fahrenheit.     , and  a  powerful,  efficient  organ- 


In  your  awe  of  this  tremendous 
heat  which  quickly  makes  metals 
run  like  water,  do  not  overlook 
the  material  whose  ability  to 
withstand,  the  heat  without  yield- 
ing is  necessary  for  the  success 
of  the  operation. 

This  material  is  the  Fire  Brick 
and  other  Refractories  which  line 
the  furnaces  that  make  possible 
the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
products  made  of  steel. 


Typical  Users 
of  Our  Refractories 

Automobile  Mfrs.   (Ford  Motor  Co.) 
Bake  Oven  Bldrs.   (Jos.  Baker,  Ltd.) 
Boiler  Mfrs.   (Heine  Safety  Boiler  Co.) 
Chemical  Mfrs.   (Grasselli   Chemical  Co. ) 
Crucible  Mfrs.   (J.  Bartley  Crucible  Co. ) 
Food  Mfrs.   (J.  B.   Hubinger  Bros.  Co. ) 
Glass  Mfrs.   (Illinois  Glass  Co.) 
Lumber  Mfrs.    (Kirby  Lumber  Co.) 
Machinery  Mfrs.  (Parlin  &  Orendorff  Co.) 
Oil  Refiners  (Standard  Oil  Co.) 
Packers  (Armour  &  Co.) 
Paper  Mfrs.  (Minn.  &  Ontario  Paper  Co. ) 
Public  Utilities  (Transit  Supply  Co. ) 
Railroads  (C.  B.  &  Q.  R.  R.  Co.) 
Steel  Mfrs.   (Illinois  Steel  Co.) 
Stove  Mfrs.   (Quick  Meal  Range  Co.) 
IT.  S.   Government    (Powder  Plants,    Sub. 

Chasers,  Arsenals,  F.tc. ) 
Zinc  Smelters  (American  Metal  Co.) 


ization  insure  the  uniformity  of 
this  quality.  Our  Refractories 
are  used  everywhere  —  are  en- 
dorsed by  thousands  of  well 
known  concerns.  They  are  the 
very  foundation  of  industry. 

Whatever  your  requirements  are, 
our  broad  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience insure  your  getting  the 
right  Refractories  for  the  partic- 
ular purpose.  And  distributors 
in  93  cities  put  at  your  disposal 
a  service  not    to  be  duplicated. 


We  Also  Manufacture  Vitrified  Sewer  Pipe,  and  Wall  Coping  and  Flue  Lining 

Branch  Offices:     Chicago,   1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg.       Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg.,       New  York,  504,  Fifty  East  42nd  St. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED  1644 


ST.  LOUIS 


more  about  you  than  you  know  about  yourself.     This  ques- 
tioning takes  place  every  time  that  you  arrive  at  a  new  station. 

One  of  the  first  things  they  were  called  upon  to  do  after 
getting  aboard  pertained  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  involv- 
ing sundry  dusky  brethren  and  an  implement-  referred  to  as  a 
"social  razor"  

It  was  pointed  out  that  some  of  the  troops  were  of  African 
descent;  also  that  these  troops  had  just  been  paid  off,  and  that 
the  enforced  idleness  of  a  sea  voyage  undoubtedly  would  give 
rise  to  a  crap-game  of  magnificent  proportions.  This,  in  turn, 
would  lead  to  a  dispute  in  which  all  hands  would  draw  the 
national  weapon  and  terrific  carnage  would  ensue. 

We  could  eliminate  bloodshed  by  confiscating  all  razors, 
but  that  would  also  eliminate  all  shaving,  so  we  were  confronted 
by  the  alternative  of  leading  ashore  a  group  of  bearded  veterans 
who  would  probably  be  taken  for  Moroccans  and  not  permitted 
to  land,  or  of  having  a  couple  of  burials  at  sea,  which  are  always 
depressing.  One  of  the  officers  finally  solved  the  problem  by 
recalling  that  a  paternal  government  issues  to  every  soldier  a 
razor  of  the  type  which  is  perfectly  good  as  a  mower  of  the 
face  but  negligible  as  a  weapon  of  offense.  The  phrase  which 
severed  the  Gordian  knot  was  worded  like  this:  "Aw,  let  'em 
keep  their  safeties;   just  gather  up  their  social  razors." 

The  boys  were  accustomed  to  a  free-and-easy  and  entirely 
informal  style  in  partaking  of  the  forms  of  sustenance  preva- 
lent in  the  Army.  Hence,  the  graces  observed  on  board  a  trans- 
port with  reference  to  that  operation  pestered  them  not  a  little. 
As  we  read: 

We  committed  our  first  social  error  at  noon  of  the  first  day. 
At  that  time  some  decrepit  old  pensioner  started  wandering 
around  the  deck  beating  on  a  gong,  which  performance  we  took 
to  be  the  marine  equivalent  of  mess-call.  All  hands  piled  into 
the  dining-room  to  be  greeted  by  one  of  those  fearfully  up-stage 
beings  known  as  a  head-waiter,  who  really  ranks  as  a  mess- 
sergeant,  but  who  acts  as  if  he  ranked  as  a  field-marshal.  He 
inquired  in  a  coldly  courteous,  disinterested  tone  what  we  de- 
sired; he  was  informed  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  we  desired 
to  tie  on  the  nose-bag.  In  the  same  tone  of  voice  that  you 
use  when  you  tell  your  little  boy  that  he  musln't  pick  the 
flowers  on  the  lady's  hat,  he  explained  that  luncheon  would  be 
served  in  fifteen  minutes. 

We  thought  we  had  him  there,  and  told  him  that  the  bell  had 
rung,  but  he  floored  us  by  condescendingly  imparting  the  in- 
formation that  that  was  the  warning  bell.  Ensued  thoughtful 
silence.  Finally  a  small  voice  spoke  up  and  said  that  we  knew 
all  about  warnings  for  gas-attacks  and  warnings  for  air-raids,  but 
why  in  the  name  of  common  sense  warn  us  of  an  impending  meal. 

I  wish  that  I  could  describe  that  social  paragon's  tone  as  he 
informed  us  that  the  warning  bell  was  rung  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  people  a  chance  to  wash  and  "adjust  their  dress." 

A  couple  of  days  out  the  inevitable  roll  came  on  with  the 
resulting  depopulation  of  the  dining-room.  It  was  my  first  ex- 
perience with  this  phenomenon,  as  our  trip  over  had  been  about 
as  exciting  as  the  Albany  night  boat  on  a  calm  evening.  I  judged 
that  several  months'  service  in  the  lurching  basket  of  an  obser- 
vation-balloon would  immune  me,  and  I  gambled  correctly. 

There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  amusement  to  be  dug  up  aboard. 
One  could  play  poker  in  the  smoking-room  till  one  got  a  head- 
ache and  then  go  out  on  the  deck  and  get  rid  of  it.  The  feature 
of  the  day  was  tea,  which  was  served  on  deck  about  four  in  the 
afternoon.  Everybody  sat  around  and  inhaled  the  innocuous 
fluid  and  the  social  chatter  just  ran  wild. 

We  had  dances  in  the  evenings  till  it  got  so  rough — the  sea, 
not  the  dance — that  what  started  out  to  be  a  one-step  was  likely 
to  end  in  a  long  slide  and  a  crash.  Incidentally,  these  dances  on 
the  boat  were  the  last  ones  which  I  attended  with  any  feeling 
of  comfort.  Since  returning  to  my  native  heath  I  merely  watch 
with  bated  breath  the  Terpsichorean  antics  of  the  young  idea. 

Here's  a  good  one  that  was  put  over  on  us,  not  by  any  par- 
ticular person,  but  by  what  the  Britishers  refer  to  as  "an  act  of 
God  or  the  Kingis  enemies."  One  of  the  chief  sports,  both 
indoor  and  outdoor,  was  telling  several  French  people  who  were 
making  their  first  trip  to  the  States  what  a  vast  difference  there 
was  between  the  weather  in  France  and  in  the  United  States.  We 
painted  our  great  and  glorious  country  as  a  place  where  flowers 
bloomed  in  the  city  streets  and  the  sun  shone  all  day  and  every 
day.  I  think  they  rather  expected  to  be  greeted  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor  by  a  herd  of  robin-redbreasts  singing  welcoming 
carols.  But  when  we  finally  did  sail  up  the  well-known  harbor, 
of  all  the  cold,  rainy,  foggy,  overcast,  generally  disagreeable 
days  that  one  was  the  granddaddy  of  'em  all.  You  can  bet 
that  when  we  disembarked  from  that  boat  we  started  to  hot-foot 
it  toward  Broadway. 
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THE   ITALIAN   MASSACRE   OF    FRENCH 

SOLDIERS   AT   FIUME,  AS    SEEN   BY 

AN   AMERICAN   EYE-WITNESS 

A  PLAIN  "BUTCHERY,"  Thomas  Stewart  Ryan,  who 
was  an  eye-witness  of  the  affair,  calls  the  Italian  attack 
-  on  French  troops  that  took  place  on  July  <>  in  Fiume. 
"I  saw  soldiers  of  France  killed,  alter  surrender,  by  their 
supposed  allies,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  Italy,"  cables  Mr. 
Ryan  to  the  Chicago  Tribune.  "I  heard  Italian  officers  give  the 
order  to  load  and  charge,  and  I  saw  them  take  active  pari  in 
the  attack.  I  can  also  state  emphatically  that  the  French 
guards  did  nothing  whatever  to  provoke  the  assault."  As  an 
American,  and  "ono  of  only  two  neutral  eye-witnesses  of  the 
entire  attack  on  the  "French  port,"  Mr.  Ryan  submits  that  lie 
is  "in  a  position  to  give  the  first  true  and"  unbiased  account" 
of  an  event  which  has  had  a  profound  effect  upon  Franco- 
Italian  relations.  He  begins  with  a  review  of  the  situatio-i 
in  Fiume  when  the  Italian  outbreak  began: 

In  the  Fiume  district  the  Italians  are  at  least  20,000  strong, 
with  vast  reserves,  and  with  probably  an  army  corps  massed  on 
the  Austrian  frontier  at  Abbazia.  General  Savy's  force  num- 
bers only  500  French  Colonials  of  a  famous  regiment  and  a  com- 
pany of  almost  useless  Annamites.  Therefore  the  allega- 
tion in  the  Italian  papers  that  French  guards  opened  the  battle 
by  firing  on  Italian  war-ships  would  fall  by  its  own  absurdity, 
even  if  I  had  not  seen  the  giovanni  giumani  (the  young  Italian 
rowdy  element)  of  Fiume  open  the  show. 

I  spent  the  afternoon  in  an  effort  to  learn  what  measures 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  Allies  to  check  a  recurrence  of  the 
Saturday  night's  riot.  I  had  received  in  my  room  a  delegation 
of  port  workers — Italians  and  Slavs — who  wished  me  to  con- 
vey to  America  their  protest  against  an  Italian  ownership. 
They  showed  me  their  workingman  hands  as  proof  of  their 
right  to  speak.  They  based  their  demand  on  no  race  prej- 
udice, but  on  their  desire  to  work  for  an  honest  living  in  a  city 
with  open,  unrestricted  industries. 

I  had  also  read  with  approval  the  posted  decree  of  General 
Grazioli,  commander-in-chief  of  the  Allied  forces,  forbidding 
all  public  gatherings,  all  carrying  of  firearms  and  explosives,  and 
all  attempts  to  impede  the  authorities  in  keeping  order.  The 
order  threatened  immediate  arrest  and  trial  for  all  offenders. 

The  bazaar  in  the  Piazza  Dante  was  postponed.  Still  an 
air  of  dread  hung  over  Fiume.  Those  who  wished  France  well — 
and  they  are  not  in  the  minority — saw  with  misgiving  that 
French  patrols  went  their  rounds  as  before,  armed,  to  be  sure, 
and  with  that  same  disregard  of  great  odds  that  has  marked  their 
race  on  many  a  field.  The  British  officers  were  ordered  to 
carry  arms  and  shoot  if  need  be. 

Toward  evening  scattered  shots  were  heard  near  the  Piazza 
Regina  Elene.  Hurrying  toward  that  spot,  Mr.  Ryan  encoun- 
tered an  old  friend  who  had  just  landed  in  Fiume  as  an  Amer- 
ican Red  Cross  officer.  Together  they  found  the  victim 
of  the  shots,  a  French  Colonial  soldier,  lying  near  the  square. 
The  account  continues: 

Italian  carabinieri  were  with  difficulty  restraining  the  mob 
of  city  rabble  and  Italian  soldiers,  who  shook  their  fists  at  the 
apparently  dying  man  and  tried  to  spit  on  his  head.  They 
shouted:  "Pig!    Vile  nation!    Well  done!" 

A  British  naval  officer,  fearing  the  wounded  Frenchman 
would  be  stabbed  inside  a  court  to  which  he  was  dragged,  fol- 
lowed the  body  and  defied  the  captain  of  the  carabinieri,  who 
ordered  him  to  leave. 

Inquiries  made  among  witnesses  of  this  little  incident  elicited 
the  information  that  the  Frenchman  was  seeking  to  escape  when 
fired  upon. 

Having  seen  blood,  the  crowd  now  roved  over  the  Fiume, 
ready  to  pick  any  victim.  The  Slavs  were  staying  in  Susak. 
In  front  of  the  post-office  a  French  sentry  just  escaped  through 
the  dooi  in  time.     He  held  his  post  until  the  last  minute. 

With  my  friend  I  started  for  the  French  depot,  foreseeing 
that  the  guard  at  that  point  would  be  the  likeliest  next  victim. 
Sure  enough,  beside  me  was  moving  an  angry  knot  of  youthful 
"heroes,"  very  bellicose,  under  an  escort  of  six  Italian  soldiers. 
As  they  advanced  the  soldiers  loaded  and  cocked  their  rifles. 

The  street  here  follows  the  quay,  with  Italian  war-ships 
moored  at  the  breakwater  on  the  right,  and  with  the  French 
depot  yards  on  the  left,  fronted  by  some  apartment-blocks. 
The  easiest  entrance  to  those  yards  is  straight  ahead  at  the 
end  of  the  quay.     Near  that  entrance  I  made  out  clearly  against 
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the  vivid  light  of  the  late  afternoon  one  Annamite,  or  French 
Chinese  sentry,  one  other  Annamite  unarmed,  and  two  un- 
armed French  Colonials.  The  sentry,  of  course,  had  his  rifle. 
On  the  war-ships  Emmanude  Filiberto  and  Dante  Alighieri 
the  entire  fighting  forces  of  those  two  ships  were  fined  up  on 
decE 

My  friend  and  I  advanced  ahead  of  the  crowd,  so  we  are 
better  able  than  they,  or  even  the  crews  of  the  ships,  to  state 
what  hostile  action  the  guard  was  taking.  1  saw  civilians  throw 
themselves  down  behind  a  sand-pile,  from  which  safe  vantage- 
point  they  hurled  imprecations  on  the  four  soldiers. 

Tlie  three  unarmed  men,  two  of  them  French,  shifted  un- 
easily, and  finally  walked  away  from  the  scene.  The  sentry 
remained.  Suddenly  one  young  man  rose  from  the  sand-pile 
and  fired  his  revolver  at  the  sentry.  Then  the  only  shot  I 
heard  from  the  French  yard  throughout  the  massacre  struck  the 
quay,  a  few  feet  away.  Immediately  an  Italian  Army  officer 
stept  forward  and  fired  on  the  sentrj-,  whereupon  the  Italian 
soldiers  did  likewise,  crouching  along  the  cobbles.  Other 
soldiers  came  rushing  up  and  opened  fire. 

"They  will  escape  by  the  river.  Cut  them  off.  There  are 
more  of  them  in  the  yards!"  shouted  the  Italian  soldiers. 

I  followed  the  crowd  down  a  side-street  toward  the  Canal  of 
Fiumara.  If  the  bridge  over  the  stream  were  once  commanded, 
the  guards  would  be  cooped  in  the  yards  between  the  sea,  the 
canal,  and  the  mob.  There  were  much  hesitation,  much  inclina- 
tion among  both  soldiers  and  civilians  to  reach  the  yards  by 
crawling  under  cover,  and  much  distribution  of  bombs  and 
knives  from  the  troops  to  the  rioters. 

At  this  point  some  members  of  the  mob  tried  to  induce  me  by 
persuasion  and  threats  to  leave.  The  argument  ended,  how- 
ever, when  some  one  shouted:     "The  French  are  coming." 

Then,  while  the  soldiers  and  rabble  were  firing  down  a  side- 
street  toward  the  yards,  Italian  sailors,  led  by  their  officers, 
began  to  arrive  on  our  street  in  regular  formation.  At  first 
they  came  from  the  war-ship  Emmanuele,  but  toward  the  last 
they  came  from  the  Dante.  We  counted  five  companies  during 
the  spectacle. 

Tho  the  French  force  inside  the  yards  was  pitifully  small, 
probably  not  more  than  twenty  men,  all  these  were  fully  armed. 
The  sailors,  reenforced  by  loose  soldiers  from  all  over  Fiume,  were 
long  in  advancing  to  attack.  Their  intention  was  obvious  at 
the  outset.  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  ears  when  Italian  officers 
rapt  out  the  order  to  load. 

My  friend  and  I  at  last  started  forward  to  the  occupation 
of  the  bridge,  but  an  unaccountable  panic  seized  the  Italians, 
and  we  found  ourselves  deserted  by  all  the  storming  party  at  an 
exposed  point.  We  made  our  way  back  by  darting  from  door 
to  door. 

The  second  advance,  however,  was  more  steady. 

"Avanti,  Savoia!"  [screamed  a  perspiring  young  naval  officer 
as  his  command  swung  out  toward  the  sea  at  the  war-cry  of  their 
kingdom.  At  this  point  I  noticed  charging  beside  us  Alpini, 
Arditi,  and  troops  who  were  evidently  from  the  line  with  the 
numerals  "5"  and  "8." 

Some  fell  on  their  stomachs  behind  refuges  and  tried  to  pick 
off  the  two  French  sentries  who  were  across  the  bridge,  but  the 
main  force  crossed  the  bridge  and  forbade  the  civilians  to  cross 
with  them. 

Soon  they  returned  to  the  assault  on  the  main  stronghold 
in  the  rear  of  the  French  barracks.  I  did  not  see  the  two 
sentries  killed  across  the  bridge,  and  am  not  sure  they  were. 

"I  was  at  the  storming  of  the  long  shed  in  the  midst  of  the 
yards,  where  the  most  shameful  scenes  were  enacted,"  cables 
Mr.  Ryan,  and  gives  this  description  of  the  Italian  attack: 

A  high  wire  partition,  with  a  stone  wall  beneath  and  with  a 
gate  at  the  sea  end,  shut  off  this  building  from  the  street.  In 
the  street  behind  the  stone  wall  the  Italians  crouched,  keeping 
up  an  incessant  fire,  but  as  it  soon  became  obvious  to  my  friend 
and  me  that  this  fire  was  not  being  returned,  we  stood  up  behind 
the  Italians  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  house. 

The  thing  I  expected,  but  dreaded  to  see,  happened  at  last. 
Inside  that  house  was  huddled  a  little  devoted  group.  An 
army  was  coming  against  them.  The  mob  was  roaring  to  see 
them  die.  Volley  after  volley  must  have  crashed  through  the 
closed  shutters  of  their  refuge,  which  they  knew  could  not  hold 
them  long. 

So  I  saw  staggering  across  the  open  space  between  the  house 
and  fence  an  Annamite  soldier,  his  yellow  face  gray  with  terror, 
his  hands  clasped  pitifully  under  his  chin  in  token  of  surrender. 
An  Ardito  entered  the  enclosure.  The  Annamite  wavered  a 
moment,  not  knowing  where  to  turn,  but  the  Ardito  stept  up 
to  him  and  quickly  made  one  pass  with  his  long  knife,  which 
failed  to  go  home,  and  then  drove  the  weapon  deep  into  his 
victim's  body. 

The  Annamite  dropt  quietly  into  the  water,  to  reappear  in  a 


moment,  clinging  to  a  small  fishing-boat  alongside  the  quay. 
He  clung  with  the  tenacity  of  the  yellow  race,  while  his  face 
besought  the  hostile  faces  above  him  to  let  his  wreck  of  a  body 
live.  I  heard  cries,  "Push  him  under."  Yet  at  the  same 
time  I  noticed  Jugo-Slav  fishermen,  owners  of  a  boat,  trying  to 
lift  him  up.  There  were  also  more  cries:  "Well  done;  push 
him  under."  I  saw  many  hoodlums  menacing  the  fishermen, 
driving  some  of  them  below.  But  what  was  the  victim's  ultimate 
fate  I  can  not  say,  for  other  events  followed  immediately. 

A  French  Colonial  broke  from  the  doomed  house  and  started 
diagonally  across  the  enclosure.  Unlike  the  Chinaman,  there 
was  no  dread  in  this  veteran's  face,  only  an  expression  of  dogged 
intentness,  as  of  some  man  who  studies  an  abstruse  book. 
He  ran  with  a  ridiculous  lope.  So  far  as  I  could  see  he  had  no 
arms,  nor  did  he  commit  any  hostile  act.  Biit  as  he  leapt 
aboard  one  of  the  fishing  boats  the  Italian  soldiers  shot  him 
down  with  their  rifles  and  insulted  his  body  as  it  lay  face  up 
to  the  light.  I  can  not  swear  that  this  man  died  at  once,  tho 
I  believe  he  did. 

Why  the  other  besieged  should  have  tried  the  same  desperate 
hope  I  do  not  understand.  Two  other  Annamites  followed  each 
other  at  intervals,  hoping  no  doubt  to  pass  the  gate  and  cross  the 
bridge.  The  hope  was  vain.  They  were  cut  off  midway  by 
soldiers,  sailors,  and  civilians,  and  despite  their  prayers  for 
mercy,  their  obvious  nationality,  and  the  timid,  harmless  nature 
of  these  little  men,  they  were  clubbed  brutally  about  the  head 
and  back  by  rifle-butts,  while  the  rabble  tried  to  throw  knives 
into  them. 

Here  was  a  turning-point.  Some  one  suddenly  raised  the  cry : 
"They  are  not  French,  but  Chinese.     Take  them  prisoners." 

I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  blindness  of  their  hate 
these  Italians  did  not  know  they  were  killing  yellow  men.  The 
little  fellows  were  grabbed  and  hustled  away. 

Then  came  the  French  from  inside,  but  the  mercy  accorded 
the  Annamites  had  altered  the  crowd's  fury.  A  moment  before 
they  wanted  to  kill.  Now  they  wanted  to  torture.  A  gallant 
little  fellow,  his  face  ugly  with  blood,  stept  out  in  the  open  and 
eyed  his  enemies  as  manfully  as  if  he  thought  they  would  treat 
him  fair.  They  leapt  upon  him  with  rifle-butts,  clubs,  fists,  any- 
thing that  would  not  kill  at  once.  Men  fought  each  other  for  a 
chance  to  touch  him,  and  all  the  while  his  face  bespoke  neither 
pain  nor  fear,  but  only  a  sort  of  protest  that  soldiers  would  do 
such  things  to'soldiers,  to  decent  fellows  who  had  done  them  no 
harm. 

Two  Italian  soldiers  dragged  him  away,  ostensibly  to  the 
ships  for  safety,  one  of  them  striking  him  in  the  stomach  with 
his  rifle-butt  as  they  walked.  But  when  they  had  gone  a  little 
way  I  saw  the  same  Italian  draw  a  revolver  and  prepare  to  finish 
the  Frenchman.  An  Italian  officer  prevented  this  murder  and 
held  back  the  civilians  who  were  trying  to  reach  their  victims. 

I  must  record  it  to  the  credit  of  this  officer  that  his  was  the 
only  Italian  voice  to  defend  the  game  little  soldier: 

"A  hundred  against  one!     Shame  on  you,  soldiers  of  Italy!" 

As  they  finally  took  the  little  Frenchman  away  I  saw  he  wore 
a  green  and  red  fourragere. 

Then  others  came  out  to  the  wretched  throng.  One  had  been 
stript  of  his  khaki  uniform  and  the  mob  jeered.  Another, 
screaming  with  pain  from  his  wounds,  was  borne  by  two  Italians. 
"My  leg!"  this  Frenchman  screamed.  Then  I  saw  an  Italian 
thrust  a  knife  into  the  wounded  leg  and  twist  it  about.  It  was 
almost  too  much  to  watch. 

Now,  storming  the  house  was  ridiculously  easy.  I  saw  a 
Frenchman  fling  open  a  window,  evidently  with  a  hope  of  a 
quick  rush,  but  an  Italian  who  happened  to  be  squarely  in  front 
of  the  window  fired  into  his  face.  Marines  were  battering 
down  the  window-shutters  with  the  butts  of  their  rifles.  Then 
the  Italians  surged  in. 

Besides  the  individual  cases  already  cited,  I  saw  no  other 
wounded  than  one  Frenchman  tossed  down  like  a  sack  of  meal 
on  the  sidewalk,  no  other  dead  than  an  Annamite  carried  out  of 
the  building,  head  down,  with  froth  on  his  lips. 

I  could  not  see  how  many  men  were  killed  behind  the  building 
and  thrown  into  the  water,  but  an  Allied  officer  who  arrived 
late  tells  me  he  saw  a  few.  The  Allied  officer  who  was  drawn 
by  the  firing  and  who  forced  his  way  into  the  house  after  the 
Italians  declared  bodies  were  lying  about  in  disorder,  most  of 
them  under  overturned  bundles,  and  that  it  was  this  last  fact 
that  saved  some  from  death.  He  saw  one  Annamite  with  his 
head  smashed  open.     In  all,  he  saw  four  wounded  and  four  dead. 

I  was  no  longer  alone  with  my  friend  as  a  mutual  eye-witness. 
The  British  Admiral  Sinclair  appeared,  causing  much  per- 
turbation to  the  Italian  officers,  who,  tho  some  had  just  taken 
part  in  the  shambles,  already  were  glib  with  excuses. 

"The  British  Admiral  wants  to  know"  was  enough  to  bring 
Italian  officers  running  and  bowing  with,  "I  beg  you,  we  are 
willing  to  explain  all." 

American  naval  officers  from  the  destroyer  Talbot  were  also 
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Every  Bump  is  a  Little  Collision  in  Itself 

COMBINE  the  bumps  your  Ford  is  compelled  to  withstand 
in  a  year,  or  even  six  months,  and  you  would  have  a 
collision  that  would  tear  it  to  pieces. 

_  Just  because  you  can't  notice  the  injury  day  by  day  is  no 
sign  it  is  not  taking  place. 

Prevent  the  effects  of  the  bumps  from  reaching  the  vital 
parts  of  your  Ford  Car  or  Ford  One-Ton  Truck  and  you  will 
find  a  saving  of  more  than  one-third  in  the  up-keep  and  tire 
expense.  You  also  will  find  that  at  least  fifty  per  cent  has 
been  added  to  its  life  and  resale  value. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  afford  this  protection  for  every  Ford.  They 
absorb  the  "little  collisions"  before  they  get  a  chance  to  do  their  damage. 

Hasslers  are  proving  their  worth  on  more  than  a  million  Ford  Cars 
today.  Look  and  you  will  see  that  one  in  every  three  Fords  is  equipped 
with  the  Patented  Hassler  Shock  Absorber.  And  while  the  saving  is 
remarkable,  yet  a  large  percentage  of  Hassler  owners  purchased  them 
because  of  their  easy  riding  qualities.  Any  Hassler  owner  will  tell  you 
that  the  additional  comfort  alone  is  worth  more  than  the  cost  of  Hasslers. 

We  might  also  mention  that  gasoline  mileage  is  increased ;  that  steer- 
ing is  made  easier,  adding  to  the  safety  of  the  car;  and  that  greater 
speed  is  made  possible,  giving  more  practical  value  to  the  car. 

Hassler  Shock  Absorbers  can  be  applied  in  a  few  minutes.  They  do 
not  require  marring  of  the  Ford.  There  are  two  types;  one  for  the  Ford 
Passenger  Car  and  another  for  the  Ford  One-Ton  Truck. 

10-DAY  TRIAL  OFFER 

Find  out  for  yourself  what  Hasslers  mean.  We  do  not  ask  you  to  risk  your 
money.  The  Hassler  dealer  in  your  vicinity  will  put  them  on — let  you  use  them 
for  ten  days — and  if  you  are  not  pleased  they  will  be  taken  off  and  your  money 
refunded  in  full.    Write  for  descriptive  folder — name  of  the  nearest  dealer  ^ 

and  trial  order  blank. 

The  Hassler  Guarantee:    "Absolute  Satisfaction  or  Your  Money  Back" 

ROBERT  H. HASSLER,  Inc.,  1314  Naomi  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.     | 
Canadian  Factory:    Hamilton,  Ontario 
A  Standardized  Quality  Product — Worth  the  Price 
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TRADE  MARK  ReOlSTCRfcO 

Shock  Absorbers 

_         _;___' patent«:o_     i 

rllE  conical  springs  set  at  the  angle  shown  prevent  sidesway  and  allow 
for  the  most  resilient  downward  action.  The  springs  compress  on 
either  upward  or  downward  movements — do  not  stretch  out  of  shape — do  not 
allow  up-lhrow.    Hasslers  last  as  long  as  the  Ford  and  make  it  last. 
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among  this  post-mortem  crowd,  which  was  growing  each  moment 
more  interesting.  ..^<-*\»»^ 

In  a  French  motor  bearing  two  Italian  officers  who  stood  to 
ward  off  possible  shots  came  a  French  captain.  He  was  that 
calm,  splendid  type  that  makes  you  think  of  Chevalier  Bayard's 
knightly  figure.  Quietly  he  moved  among  his  dead.  Not  by 
the  flicker  of  an  eyelid  did  he  give  token  of  what  was  working  deep 
down  in  that  French  heart  of  his. 

I  heard  an  Italian  officejitell  him  that  the  French  had  started 
the  most  regrettable  affair  by  firing  on  Italian  ships.  The 
officer  spoke  this  falsehood  under  the  glazed  stare  of  the  French 
dead  and  the  wounded's  protesting  gaze.  The  French  captain 
nodded  his  head  and  remarked:  "Of  course.  Now  we  must- 
only  pick  up  the  wounded" — all  with  the  gentleness  of  a  mother 
beside  her  child's  sick-bed. 

Now  to  me  came  a  man  in  civilian  clothes  with  the  aspect  of 
an  Italian  detective,  who  ordered  me  off  the  grounds. 

"I  am  a  captain  of  the  Carabineri,"  the  Italian  said.  "We 
know  this  man  and  we  don't  want  him  here." 

I  protested  unavailingly  and  left  the  scene  followed  by  a 
threatening  group  of  hoodlums. 

That  night  Fiume  was  gript  by  fear.  The  streets  were 
heavily  guarded  by  large  Italian  forces,  but  that  gave  none  a 
sense  of  security.  We  knew  now  that  the  Italian  troops  of 
Fiume  were  foes  of  order.  We  heard  in  our  hotel  how  many 
French  and  British  officers  had  been  chosen  by  the  elements 
of  disorder  for  the  attack.  Few  slept  that  night,  as  under  our 
windows  we  heard  boasts  of  Italian  troops  at  the  "Fiumian 
vespers." 

We  awoke  next  morning  to  the  rumble  of  artillery  caissons, 
seven  armored  cars,  and  the  filing  by  of  innumerable  machine- 
gun  mules.  Yet  the  French  Colonials  did  not  hide  away. 
Their  little  patrols,  armed  to  the  teeth,  passed  under  the  eyes 
of  their  comrades'  murderers,  and  no  man  flinched. 


NEW  REPORTS   OF   "U"-BOAT  PIRACY, 
FROM   GOVERNMENT   RECORDS  . 
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■~E  THEN  MADE  SAILS  of  bed-sheets  and  masts 
of  oars  and  sailed  in  an  easterly  direction,  reaching 
this  island  after  having  suffered  from  cold  and  want 
of  sleep,  wet  all  the  time.  .  .  .  The  master  and  the  members 
of  the  crew  were  picked  up  by  a  passing  British  steamer  three 
days  later  and  brought  to  Newport  News."  .  .  .  "The  only 
food  they  had  with  them  consisted  of  about  five  pounds  of 
crackers  and  two  buckets  of  water."  .  ,  .  "We  were  almost  naked, 
as  we  had  no  time  to  get  hold  of  our  clothing."  These  are  not 
quotations  from  any  author's  tales  of  the  pirates  of  the  Spanish 
Main,  but  bits  of  information  picked  at  random  from  the  sober 
"protests,"  or  reports,  filed  with  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  In- 
surance at  Washington  by  the  masters  of  American  vessels 
destroyed  by  German  [/-boats. 

Up  to  this  time  most  accounts  of  the  piratical  activities  of  the 
Huns  have  been  carefully  guarded  state  secrets.  Now,  however, 
the  work  of  the  Marine  and  Seamen's  Division  of  the  War  Risk 
Bureau  has  ended,  and  for  the  first  time  there  is  permitted  a 
"close-up"  of  one  of  the  most  dramatic  phases  of  the  war. 

A  perusal  of  these  protests  shows  that  the  methods  followed 
by  the  Germans  were  the  same  in  practically  every  [/-boat 
attack.  Almost  invariably  the  crews  were  set  adrift  and  the 
vessel  was  blown  up  after  being  looted  of  anything  for  which  the 
Huns  thought  they  might  have  any  use.  While  each  report 
constitutes  a  story  in  itself,  the  general  style  of  all  these  narra- 
tives is  well  illustrated  in  the  following  vivid  account  of  the 
sinking  of  the  trawler  Kingfisher,  sent  to  the  bottom  September 
20,  191S,  in  latitude  43.31  north  and  longitude  61.53  west.  In 
his  protest  the  captain,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  get  close  to 
the  sub,  takes  occasion  to  give  a  description  of  her  crew,  with 
whose  appearance  he  does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  imprest. 
He  also  mentions  a  "large  pair  of  steel  scissors"  which  were  a 
part  of  the  equipment  of  the  undersea  craft,  and  apparently 
were  used  for  cutting  the  anchor  chains  of  buoys,  such  buoys 
later  being  found  floating  in  the  sea  carrying  part  of  their  chains 
which  showed  evidence  of  having  been  cut  through.  The  story 
follows: 

A  submarine  was  sighted  on  the  starboard  quarter  about 
two-thirds  of  a  mile  away.     The  submarine  fired  a  shot  across 


the  stern  of  the  trawler,Pand  as  soon  as  the  shot  was  fired  the 
trawler  stopt,  and  I  ordered  th2  small  boats  launched.  A  second 
shot  was  then  fired  by  the  submarine,  which  passed  directly 
over  the  smoke-stack,  and  we  then  immediately  abandoned  the 
ship.  We  started  to  row  toward  land,  but  an  officer  of  the 
submarine,  which  had  in  the  meantime  come  up  nearer  the 
trawler,  motioned  to  us  to  come  alongside,  which  we  did. 

When  first  seen  the  submarine  was  apparently  coming  to  the 
surface,  and  the  first  shot  was  fired  within  a  few  seconds  there- 
after. The  submarine  was  flying  the  German  flag,  which  was 
hoisted  on  the  corner  of  the  bridge.  There  was  no  number  on 
the  submarine,  which  I  estimated  was  about  250  feet  long.  The 
conning-tower  seemed  to  be  lower  than  that  usually  seen  on 
submarines,  and  also  was  apparently  of  larger  size.  .  .  .  She 
carried  two  six-inch  guns  with  portable  mount.  The  two  large 
guns  were  permanently  flxt.  I  did  not  notice  any  search-light 
and  saw  only  one  periscope,  which  was  in  the  conning-tower. 
The  submarine  was  equipped  with  wireless  and  had  what  looked 
like  a  large  pair  of  steel  scissors  over  her  stern  and  rudder. 
She  was  camouflaged  on  both  sides  and  apparently  freshly 
painted  with  gray,  blue,  and  white.  The  submarine  carried  a 
boat  which  I  saw  and  which  probably  was  thirty  feet  in  length 
and  was  raised  up  out  of  the  hold  just  aft  of  the  gun. 

Most  of  the  officers  and  crew  wore  corduroy  jackets.  The 
trousers  looked  old  and  worn  and  some  of  them  were  torn.  Some 
wore  wooden  shoes,  others  were  barefoot,  and  a  few  had  long 
leather  boots.  The  officer  who  was  on  the  bridge  was  probably 
twenty-five  years  of  age  and  wore  side-whiskers.  Most  of  them 
were  unshaven  and  looked  rather  ill-kempt,  and  none  of  them  wore 
uniforms.  The  three  officers  that  I  saw  all  wore  a  large  number 
of  medals,  probably  twelve  or  fifteen.  We  counted  fifty-three 
members  of  the  crew,  including  the  three  officers,  and  as  the 
engines  of  the  submarine  were  working,  a  portion  of  the  engine 
crew  probably  was  below.  The  officer  who  interrogated  me 
spoke  good  English  without  any  foreign  accent.  The  questions 
he  asked  were  as  follows:  "Where  are  you  from?"  "When  did 
you  leave?  "  "  Where  are  you  bound  for?  "  "  What  is  the  name  of 
the  captain  of  the  trawler?  "  "Have  you  seen  any  large  ships?" 
He  then  said:  "Captain,  I  am  going  to  sink  your  ship,"  and 
motioned  us  to  row  away. 

,  After  we  had  rowed  a  short  distance  the  boat  from  the  sub- 
marine rowed  over  to  the  trawler,  carrying  ten  or  twelve  of  the 
submarine  crew,  who  placed  bombs  on  board  the  trawler,  as  we 
heard  three  loud  explosions  at  about  11:35  a.m.  The  bombs 
which  I  saw  on  the  deck  of  the  submarine  were  large  brass  bombs. 
When  I  last  saw  the  trawler,  which  was  before  we  heard  the 
explosions,  we  were  five  miles  away,  and  the  submarine  was  then 
alongside  of  her. 

The  crew  of  the  trawler,  including  officers  and  men,  numbered 
twenty-six  in  all.  We  [landed  at  West  Quaddy,  Nova  Scotia, 
September  21,  at  about  10  a.m.,  and  were  driven  over  by  farmers 
to  Port  Dufferin,  which  place  we  left  September  23  on  the  steam- 
ship Dufferin  for  Halif ax,  arriving  on  the  morning  of  September  24 

The  Kingfisher  was  unarmed,  and  hence  unable  to  make  any 
resistance,  but  some  of  the  American  ships  carried  guns,  and 
gave  battle  when  attacked  by  submarines.  Thus  the  steamer 
Campana,  bound  for  New  York  from  France,  was 'armed  with 
two  three-inch  guns  in  charge  of  a  United  States  Naval  gun- 
crew of  thirteen  men,  and  when  assailed  by  a  sub  on  August  6, 
1917,  in  latitude  46  N.  and  longitude  4  W.  she  put  up  a  stiff 
fight  which  is  described  as  follows  in  the  protest  filed  by  her 
Captain,  Alfred  Oliver: 

Within  three  minutes  after  alarm  was  given  the  stern  gun 
of  the  Campana  went  into  action.  The  submarine  was  in  pur- 
suit one  point  off  the  starboard  quarter,  7,500  yards  astern.  At 
this  range  the  Campana  fired  her  first  shot  at  the  submarine. 
Immediately  the  Campana  proceeded  at  full  speed  (ten  knots) 
due  west,  attempting  to  keep  the  submarine  astern  at  all  times. 
This  chase  continued  from  5:30  to  9:40  in  this  manner  with  the 
submarine  .firing  at  the  Campana  continually  and  the  Campana 
replying  with  the  stern  gun  as  aforesaid  until  the  supply  of 
projectiles  was  exhausted  with  the  exception  of  ten  shells.  The 
Campana  fired,  all  told,  170  shots,  four  of  which  hit  the  submarine, 
but  merely  glanced  off  without  exploding  or  doing  any  material 
damage.  The  submarine  fired  during  the  chase  and  until  the 
surrender  of  the  Campana  not  fewer  than  four  hundred  shots  from 
two  different  guns.  Four  of  these  four  hundred  shots  took  effect 
on  the  Campana,  but  with  no  further  damage  than  to  tet  fire  to 
an  upper  store-room  and  the  stores  therein  contained.  At 
9:40  the  Campana' s  guns  being  completely  outranged  by  those 
of  the  submarine,  the  master  of  the  Campana  gave  the  order 
to  lay  to  and  surrender  the  ship  to  avoid  needless  loss  of   life. 

Even  after* the  Campana  had  communicated  her  surrender  to 
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MILES  of  SMILES  J 

IN  three  words   that's  what  possession  of  the  AMERICAN  .', 

Balanced  Six  means  to  you. 

Miles  and  miles  of  smooth  going  over  good  roads  and  bad  alike. 

Countenances  always  alight  with  the  smile  of  pure  enjoyment  that 
goes  with  perfect  motoring. 

— the  Smile  of  Contentment  U. 

— the  Smile  of  Proud  Ownership 
— the  Smile  of  Health 
— the  Smile  of  Happiness 


Miss  Marilynn  Miller 
of  the  "Follies" — 


O. 


— and  her  lovely  smile 
behind  the  wheel  of 
the  American. 


\S 


V 


Every  mile  you  cover  in  the  AMERICAN  is  a  mile  of  added  joy. 
Over  its  balanced  chassis  you  ride  with  such  ease.  Rough 
roads  have  no  terrors  for  you.     Sharp  turns  do  not  affright  you. 

Your  car  holds  the  road  at  all  speeds.  No  slip — no  sidesway 
going  around  corners. 

And,  on  the  straight  road  you  just  smile  the  miles  away! 

This  motoring  ease  and  comfort  which  is  the  outstanding  characteristic  of  the 
AMERICAN  is  the  inevitable  product  of  its  balanced  construction. 

By  a  scientific  distribution  of  weight  the  load  is  divided  over  each  of  the  four 
wheels  almost  to  a  fraction  of  a  pound.  The  chassis  is  not  underweighted 
at  the  rear  nor  overweighted  at  the  front.  Each  wheel  carries  an  equal  share 
of  the  burden — with  an  effect  on  the  riding  qualities  of  this  Balanced  Six  that 
is  little  short  of  amazing. 

This  is  the  secret  and  the  explanation  of  AMERICAN  success. 

It  is  this  fact  that  makes  this  marvelously  Balanced  Six  known,  wherever  it 
goes,  as  the  Smile  Car. 


TOURING  CARS 
45  HORSEPOWER 


ROADSTERS  SEDANS 

122-INCH  WHEELBASE 


American  Motors  Corporation 

FACTORY:  PLAINFIELD,   NEW  JERSEY 


AMERICAN 

1    \S3tie>  balanced  Six 


M   I    L    E     S 


OF        SM.ILES 
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The  Steering  Gears  that 
Predominate  on  flotor  Trucks 


Ross  Steering  Gears  are  endorsed  by  141 
motor  truck  manufacturers — the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  motor  truck  industry.  Their 
points  of  proven  superiority  fully  justify 
their  use  on  the  355  models  in  which  Ross 
Gears  are  standard  equipment.  Ross  Steer- 
ing Gears  have  gained  their  predominance 
because  they  positively  insure 


Easy  Steering 

Continuous  Service 

Absolute  Safety 


These  reasons,  accepted  after 
thorough  investigation  by  the  best 
motor  truck  engineers  and  design- 
ers, can  well  be  your  reasons  for 
demanding 


Ross 

Steering 

Gears 


on  the  motor  trucks  you  buy.      The  exclusive  Ross 
screw  and  nut  mechanism  utilizes  the  entire  bearing 
surface  of  both  the   screw  and  the  solid  nut  that 
completely  envelops  it.     This  extraordinary  bearing 
surface,  far  greater  than  is  found  in  any  other  mo 
tor  truck  steering  gear,  makes  steering  easy  and  safe. 

Let  us  send  you  our  booklet,  "Choosing  a  Motor  Truck," 
rwhich  -will  acquaint  you  "with  further  reasons  "why  cRpss 
Steering  Qears  are  standard  equipment  on  355  models  of 
141  makes  of  motor  trucks,  and  also  our  customers'  list 
'which  'will  show  you  how  the  leaders  of  the  motor  truck 
industry  endorse  Ifyss  (years.      Write  for  both,  today. 


Ross  Gear  S-Tool  Company,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  U.S.A. 


tho  sub,  the  latter  still  continued  to  fire  upon  the  steamer  for 
some  time.  The  Campana's  crew  then  look  refuge  in  the 
vessel's  four  life-boats,  which  woro  presently  ordered  to  come 
alongside  the  submarine.  Captain  Oliver  and  a  number  of 
his  Mien  were  ordered  aboard  the  CT-boat,  a  part,  of  whose  crew 
boarded  the  Campana's  boats  and  made  two  trips  to  the  doomed 
vessel,  returning  with  loads  of  stolen  provisions.  Tho  account 
continues: 

On  tho  first  trip. two  mines  were  placed  in  position  on  the 
Campana,  both  in  the  angles  of  tho  forward  bulkhead  of  the  ship's 
side  in  the  bottom  of  the  No.  2  hold.  On  the  second  trip,  which 
was  made  for  more  provisions,  these  mines  were  connected  up, 
and  after  the  second  boat-load  was  clear  of  tho  ship  to  a  safe 
distance  the  mines  were  exploded.  It  was  twolve  o'clock  when 
the  mines  were  fired,  and  the  Campana  disappeared  at  1  p.m. 
Upon  the  return  of  tho  second  boat-load  of  provisions  as  men- 
tioned above,  all  members  of  the  Campana's  crew,  including  the 
armed  guard,  with  the  exception  of  the  captain,  the  chief 
gunner's  mate,  the  boatswain's  mate,  the  gunner's  mate,  and 
two  seamen,  were  released  in  the  Campana' s  small  boats  and 
left  the  submarine  with  emergency  rations  only.  At  this  time 
all  four  small  boats  were  about  108  mile*  west  of  Roche  Bonne 
and  about  143  miles  west  of  the  He  do  Re.  A  start  due  east  was 
made  about  1  p.m.  under  full  sail,  and  thirty  miles  had  been 
traversed  when  every  one  was  picked  up  at  6  p.m.  by  the  French 
gunboaf  Audacieuse,  which  brought  all  hands,  forty-seven  men, 
into  La  Pallice,  France. 


JAPAN'S   INTENTIONS   IN   SHANTUNG  AS 
SEEN   BY   AN   AMERICAN   OBSERVER 

THE  BUSY,  every-day  business  man  who  reads  his 
morning  and  evening  newspapers  with  great  discomfort 
to  himself  and  his  neighbors,  while  making  his  daily 
round  trip  between  his  home  and  his  office,  casually  wonders 
what  all  this  fuss  about  Shantung  means  anyway,  and  why  it 
has  proved  such  a  bone  of  contention  between  China  and  Japan 
at  the  peace  table.  When  one  considers  that,  economically, 
Shantung  is  a  wedge  that  may  be  driven  into  the  heart  of  China, 
diverting  the  entire  flow  of  trade  north  of  the  Yangtsze,  it  is  not 
difficult  to  understand  China's  objection  to  Japan  succeeding 
to  the  concessions  wrung  from  China  by  the  Germans  in  this 
district.  Japan  wishes  to  wield  the  sledge  that  drives  the  wedge, 
thus  bringing  her  politically  within  reach  of  China's  capital, 
just  as  she  encircled  Peking  from  the  north  in  Manchuria. 

What  Japan's  intentions  are  in  Shantung  is  told  very  inter- 
estingly by  G.  Charles  Hodges,  lecturer  on  Far-Eastern  trade 
at  the  School  of  Commerce  of  the  New  York  University. 

"One  has  only  to  pass  through  Shantung  to  see  the  tremendous 
potentialities  of  this  Chinese  province  under  the  domination 
of  an  aggressive  neighbor,"  he  writes  in  a  bulletin  of  the  Far- 
Eastern  Bureau,  and  of  the  persistent  domination  of  the  Japanese 
he  says: 

One  is  struck  by  the  huge  masts  of  the  Japanese  military 
wireless  standing  out  against  the  Shantung  sky-line  in  Tsinan, 
256  miles  from  the  port  of  Tsing-tao.  This  wireless  is  a  violation 
of  Chinese  sovereignty,  but  a  vital  link  in  Japan's  scheme  of 
state,  for  it  talks  with  another  illegal  wireless  installation  six 
hundred  miles  up  the  Yangtsze  at  Hankow,  also  Japanese,  con- 
necting it  with  the  old  German  station  in  the  Kiaochow  lease- 
hold and  with  Dairen  across  the  Pechili  Straits  in  Manchuria. 
Stopt  by  Japanese  sentries  from  a  too  close  scrutiny  of  the  plant, 
1  saw  the  feverish  building  of  barracks  for  the  so-called  railway 
guards;  the  German  accommodations,  it  seems,  after  a  decade 
of  their  occupation,  proved  too  small  for  Japan's  purposes  in 
Shantung. 

It  is  the  same  story  at  every  station  between  Shantung's 
capital  and  the  Kiaochow  leasehold — Japanese  soldiers  and  new 
barracks.  While  on  paper  Japan  has  assented  to  the  organiza- 
tion of  special  guards  in  deference  to  Chinese  susceptibilities, 
it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  carry  a  material  change;  for  the 
control  of  these  guards  remains  under  Japan's  thumb,  which  is 
all  the  statesmen  in  Tokyo  want.  Japan  does  not  care  about 
words,  excepting  as  she  makes  them  act  in  her  own  interests. 

The  train,  German  in  everything  but  the  filthy  condition  of 
the  cars,  crawls  after  eight  hours  through  the  Kiaochow  hills  and 
skirts  the  bay  that  Teutonic  ruthlessness  seized  from  China — 
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and  which  Japanese  relentlessness  in  the  East  purposes  to 
retain.     The  red-clay  hills,  gashed  wild  the  cuts  made  by  the 

devouring    brick    kilns    lining    the    way,    arc    put    behind    as   one 

winds  into  what  appears  to  be  a  ( lerman  city  on  the  Rhine.  The 
nicely  paved  streets  winding  over  the  liills  of  Tsing-lao,  the 
bracing  air,  the  precise  layout  of  the  city,  the  buildings  patterned 

alter  the  new  architecture  Of  the  Viennese  designers,  the  perma- 
nence, was  all  German  but  undei  the  imperial  Hag  of  Japan. 
E  t .  was  a  German  shell  teeming  with  Japanese;  the  population  of 
Tsing-tao  itself,  which  contained  but  350  Japanese  traders  in 

1913,  in  the  three  years  of  Nipponese  occupation  has  become 
over  15,000. 

At  first  ono  could  not  distinguish  the  Japanese  buildings  from 
their  German  prototypes,  for  Japanese  architecture  is  painfully 
German  in  inspiration.  But  an  American  official  showed  mo  a 
map  which  revealed  the  extent  of  Japanese  building;  a  new 
town  has  arisen  to  tho  north  of  tho  old  German  section  which  is 
turning  the  area  about  the  Groat  Harbor — where  the  Germans 
built  tho  finest  docks  in  tho  East — into  a  great  industrial  region. 
It  is  typically  Japanese  that  tho  heart  of  this  new  town  should  bo 
a  red-light  district  of  geisha  houses  and  restaurants  such  as  only 
Japanese  could  place  in  the  midst  of  schools,  homes,  and  stores 
over  the  protests  of  missionaries,  foreigners,  and  the  better 
class  of  Japanese  subjects.  But  the  military  officials  wero 
ruling  Tsing-tao  then;  and  there  the  Yoshiwara  was  put,  tho 
it  remains  to  the  lasting  regret  of  the  far-sighted  minority  of 
Japanese. 

Factories  are  being  built  on  land  reclaimed  from  tho  marshes 
north  of  the  harbor  of  Tsing-tao,  and  any  little  thing  standing 
in  the  way — like  the  plant  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company — is 
being  forced  to  vacate  to  make  way  for  Japanese  interests.  It 
was  not  until  he  had  talked  with  the  Civil  Governor  and  tho 
military  officials  who  are  pushing  the  railroads  by  which  the 
Japanese  propose  to  dominate  North  China  that  Mr.  Hodges 
fully  understood  the  situation,  and  he  writes: 

The  Civil  Governor  obviously  wanted  to  do  what  he  could; 
but  it  was  easy  to  feel  that  after  all  on  vital  issues  it  did  not 
matter  what  he  did.  He  said  he  wanted  to  correct  the  mistakes 
of  the  Japanese  military  administration  along  the  256  miles  of 
railway  to  Tsinan;  that  he  wanted  to  see  foreign  enterprises 
establish  themselves;  that  he  thought  Japan  made  mistakes 
sometimes  in  dealing  with  China.  Yet  he  wanted  me  to  go  to 
the  Railway  Administration  when  we  got  down  to  the  crux 
of  the  situation;  the  Railway  Administration  is  a  part  of  the 
Japanese  military  machine. 

The  officials  there  were  very  polite  and  could  not  do  enough 
to  make  me  feel  at  home  as  they  hunted  for  the  precise  word. 
But  what  they  said  Japan  intended  to  do  and  what  the  Civil 
Governor  hoped  he  could  do  were  two  different  things.  It 
interested  me  vastly  to  see  this  struggle  between  liberalism  and 
military  imperialism  cropping  out  here  in  China,  just  as  it  is  a 
cleavage  one  meets  with  in  Japanese  politics  and  government 
every  day.  The  outlook  was  no  more  assuring;  the  Railway 
Administration  deferentially  spread  out  a  map  and  showed  me 
the  lines  they  intended  to  build,  what  they  intended  to  retain 
whatever  peace  might  bring.  There  is  no  need  for  me  to  detail 
this;   the  terms  are  in  the  Peace  Treaty  Germany  has  signed. 

When  I  suggested  that  perhaps  this  had  complications  in  it, 
the  Railway  Administration  officials  smiled.  It  meant  much; 
they  were  too  polite  to  say  that  they  knew  I  meant  that  America 
had  shown  great  concern  over  all  this — that  they  did  not  take  us 
as  a  serious  obstacle  which  could  not  be  overcome. 

As  I  left  Tsing-tao  two  thoughts  persisted:  What  is  going  to 
happen  when  foreign  enterprise  finds  that  the  Japanese  con- 
cession which  she  forced  China  to  agree  to  and  which  the  Peace 
Treaty  concedes  takes  in  all  the  portions  of  Tsing-tao  worth 
having — the  port  area  and  all  the  railway  terminals,  the  business 
section,  and  the  customs-house,  the  best  of  the  residential  area, 
the  economically  desirable  factory  sites,  and  the  strategic  fore- 
lands and  hills?  Secondly,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when  we 
find  the  railway  Japan  is  making  a  great  scheme  of  penetration 
offers  rebates  on  all  raw  materials  it  carries  to  these  factories 
in  Tsing-tao  for  manufacture,  that  coal  and  water  are  given 
on  specially  favorable  terms — that  Japan  is  doing  everything 
in  her  power  to  make  Tsing-tao  possess  a  marginal  economic 
advantage  which  her  competitors  can  not  overcome? 

Those  who  expect  Japan  to  evacuate  this  key  to  North  China 
.might  do  well  to  gaze  long  at  a  series  of  herculean  steps  gashing 
the  side  of  what  was  once  Mount  Moltke.  There  is  something 
striking  in  the  hundreds  of  steps  cut  into  the  granite  side  of 
that  hill  capped  by  the  arch  of  a  huge  torii  before  what  is  to  be  a 
crowning  Shinto  shrine.  It  is  symbolic  of  the  Japanese  occupa- 
tion. It  clings  to  the  hillside,  unescapable,  and  challenging, 
seemingly  the  mark  of  Japan  for  hundreds  of  years. 
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MARLIN-ROCKWELL  INDUSTRIE 


R  ;;f 


War  Performance 


D 


URING 

the  years 
1916  and  1917 
Marlin-Rock- 
well  was  the 
only  American 
concern  to  have 
developed  machine  gun  production  to  a  vol- 
ume basis.  In  1916  the  organization  manu- 
factured more  machine  guns  than  had  been 
produced  throughout  the  world  since  their 
introduction,  some  eighteen  years  before. 

Quantity  production  of  machine  guns  hav- 
ing been  started  by  Marlin-Rockwell  in  1916 
on  contracts  with  foreign  governments,  out- 
put during  that  year  reaching  in  excess 
of  250  per  day,  there  followed  successively, 
upon  America's  entry  into  the  war,  the 
manufacture  of  Colt  Machine  Guns  for 
the  United  States  Army,  Marlin  Machine 
Guns  for  the  Navy,  Marlin  Aircraft  Ma- 
chine Guns  for  the  Aviation  service,  Marlin 
Tank  Guns  for  the  Tank  Corps,  and,  finally, 
Browning  Aircraft  Machine  Guns  and  Brown- 
ing    Machine     Rifles,     altogether    well    over 


100,000  machine  guns,  complete  with  accesso- 
ries and  duplicate  parts.  By  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  American  made  machine  guns 
that  actually  served  on  the  fighting  front 
were  of  Marlin-Rockwell  design  and  man- 
ufacture; it  was  the  privilege  of  Marlin- 
Rockwell  to  be  ready  to  meet  the  most 
pressing  needs  of  the  Armies  when  the  vital 
element  was  time. 

Marlin-Rockwell  was  accorded  the  highest 
rating  by  the  Government  for  machine  gun 
manufacture,  both  as  regards  quality  and 
volume  production. 

OTHER  fields  in  which  Marlin-Rockwell 
served  for  the  attainment  of  victory  were 
in  the  production  of  radiators  for  the  Liberty 
Airplane  motors;  various  kinds  of  high  grade 
steel  for  war  work ; 
aerial  bombs  and 
torpedoes,  and  ball 
and  roller  bearings 
for  military  auto- 
mobiles, trucks, 
tractors  and  tanks. 


Peace  A ctivities 


CAREFUL  plans  having  been  made  in  advance,  the  task  was  immediately  begun  of  turning 
the  Marlin-Rockwell  organization  wholly  into  normal  peace  manufacturers  when  war 
activities  came  to  a  close.  The  following  lines  of  production  were  rapidly  but  systematically 
speeded  up  to  a  capacity  basis  and  are  being  still  further  extended  to  meet  the  increasing 
demands  of  many  of  the  most  important  and  active  of  American  industries: 


JSRB 


ANNULAR  BALL  BEARINGS 

Single  Row  and  Double  Row 

THE  Standard  Roller  Bearing  Company,  owned  and  operated  by  Marlin- 
Rockwell,  with  plants  at  Philadelphia  and  at  Plainville,  Conn.,  is  by  far  the 
largest  independent  manufacturer  of  ball  bearings.  Practically  all  the  manu- 
facturers of  those  automobiles,  trucks  and  tractors  whose  names  are  instantly 
thought  of  as  leaders  in  their  fields,  look  to  this  source  for  their  bearings  require- 
ments. The  reputation  for  quality,  built  up  over  a  period  of  15  years,  together 
with  promptness  and  capacity  of  service,  is  on  a  par  with  the  most  exacting 
conditions  in  these  and  many  other  industries  using  ball  bearings. 


5RB 


TAPER  ROLLER  BEARINGS 


IN  addition    to    single   and    double    row  ball    bearings,    the    Standard    Roller    Bearing   Company  is  also  a 
large    manufacturer    of    bearings    of    the  taper  roller  type.      It  is  the  only  company  equipped  to  make 
both    ball    and    taper    roller  bearings,   enabling    its    engineers  to    be    wholly    impartial    in    their    findings    as 
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to"  the    advantages    of    either  type  for  any  given  character  of  service.      The   same 

standards    of    quality    in    materials  and    manufacture    that    apply    to   S.    R.   B.   Ball 

Bearings  are  adhered  to  in   S.  R.  B.  Taper  Roller   Bearings,  assuring  for  them  a 
definite  superiority. 


BRAEBURN  STEEL 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL  ownership  and  operation  of  the  Braeburn  Steel  Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh,  are  essentially  linked  with  the  manufacture  of  S.  R.  B.  Ball 
and  Roller  Bearings.  The  quality  of  these  products  depending  upon  the  quality 
of  the  steel  used,  a  great  advantage  is  gained  through  this  direct  control  of  the 
steel  supply,  assuring  a  uniformity  of  analysis  and  structure  that  means  everything 
to  the  reliability  and  ultimate  service  of  the  bearings.  Braeburn  is  also  a  large 
producer  for  the  regular  market  of  high  speed  and  various  grades  of  tool  steels, 
the  reputation  of  which  is  of  many  years'  establishment. 


RUDGE-WHITWORTH 

WIRE    WHEELS 


THE  exclusive  manufacture  in  America*  of  these  highest  grade  of  all  automobile 
wheels  is  another  Marlin  -  Rockwell  enterprise,  located  at  Philadelphia. 
Rudge-Whitworth  is  the  standard  wire  wheel  equipment  of  all  the  higher  grade 
American  as  well  as  foreign  made  cars.  They  are  the  only  wheels  ever  used  by 
the  famous  drivers  on  the  automobile  speedways  and  race  tracks  and  hold  all 
records  of  speed  at  all  distances.  Assure  utmost  safety  and  ease  of  riding,  facilitate 
Steering,  save  tires  enormously,   transform  appearance,   changeable   in  11   seconds. 


Mb  lUHB 

nfl 

ROCKWELL- MAYO 

MOTOR    RADIATORS 


FF  anything  were  needed  to  substantiate  the  efficiency  reputation  of  the  Mayo 
■*■  Radiator,  earned  through  years  of  service  on  the  highest  grades  of  motor 
vehicles,  it  was  abundantly  accomplished  by  the  performance  of  the  Mayo  on 
Liberty  Airplane  motors  during  the  war.  It  was  an  unprecedented  test,  met  with 
complete  success.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Mayo  Radiators  for  automobiles,  trucks 
and  tractors  are  again  in  process  of  manufacture  at  New  Haven  under  Marlin- 
Rockwell  ownership  and  operation. 


ROCKBESTOS 

INSULATED  WIRE  AND  CABLE 


TO  OCKBEST03  Insulated  Wire  is  a  relatively  new  Marlin-Rockwell  develop- 
•L*-  ment.  It  is  based  on  a  process  making  possible  a  far  superior  and  more 
uniform  asbestos  covered  product.  Rockbestos  wire  or  cable  is  fireproof,  water- 
proof, acid-proof  and  alkali-proof,  and  may  be  repeatedly  heated  red  hot  and  cooled 
to  zero  temperature  without  in  the  least  impairing  the  insulation. 

The  most  important  electrical  industries  have  adopted  it  for  use  in  gen- 
erators, motors,  transformers  and  electro-magnetic  coils  of  every  description. 
It    gives    positive    assurance    against    burn-outs   and    eliminates    fire    hazards    in    all  electrical  installations 


Other  Marlin-Rockwell  products  in  course  of  development 
will  be  announced  at  future  times. 


MARLIN-ROCKWELL 


R 


EXECUTIVE    OFFICES 


347     MADISON     AVENUE 
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NEW    YORK    CITY 
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THE   PERSONAL   SIDES    OF   SOME 
ORIENTAL  GHOSTS 

GHOSTS  have  well-developed  national  characteristics, 
gravely  observes  a  Japanese  professor  who  seems 
to  have  made  a  considerable  study  of  the  subject. 
On  the  personal  side,  the  average  ghost,  or  "supernatural  appari- 
tion.*' is  likely  to  partake  of  the  characteristics  of  the  people'among 
whom  he  appears.  Of  course,  as  reason  develops  belief  in  ghosts 
tends  to  disappear,  admits  this  oriental  authority.  Dr.  Chuta 
Ito,  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Japan  Magazine  (Tokyo),  and  "the 
most  highly  civilized  peoples  afford  no  encouragement  to  ghosts 
and  monst'  These  ghostly  gentry,  however,  must  have  re- 

ceived a  good  deal  of  "encouragement "  in  most  oriental  countries, 
from  time  immemorial,  for,  as  we  read,  the  belief  in  them  is  very 
common.  As  for  the  Japanese  variety,  we  find  them  considered  in 
relation  to  the  physical  features  of  the  country  "which  reveal  no 
reat  extremes  of  height  or  boldness  compared  with  some  other 
Countries."  The  climate  is  mild,  the  scenery  monotonous, 
and  the  Japanese  mountains  and  general  landscapes  "look  like 
miniatures."  Consequently,  Avrites  Dr.  Ito,  in  Japanese  tradi- 
tion, there  are  no  great  apparitions,  no  imposing  ghosts.  The 
investigator  continues: 

An  examination  of  the  most  ancient  literature  referring  to 
ghosts  reveals  the  prevalence  of  very  primitive  ideas,  if  ideas 
about  ghosts  can  ever  be  regarded  as  mature.  In  the  earliest 
records  it  is  very  difficult  to  trace  any  definite  ideas  as  to  ghostly 
apparitions.  These  early  records  are  for  the  most  part  mythical, 
and  perhaps  some  might  be  disposed  to  regard  the  subjects  or 
heroes  of  the  mythus  as  mere  ghosts,  but  more  likely  they  are 
based  on  actual  warriors  or  other  characters.  The  tale  of  a  long- 
nosed  hero  named  Lord  Sarutahiko  and  of  Lord  Amenouzume 
with  the  comic  face  gives  all  that  the  remotest  periods  of  Japanese 
legend  have  to  say  about  ghosts. 

In  the  absence  of  any  accurate  picture  of  what  the  ancients  of 
Japan  thought  about  ghosts,  we  must  turn  to  later  records,  among 
which  the  most  reliable  and  interesting  is  the  Nihon  Reireiki, 
written  by  a  priest  of  the  Yakushi  temple  named  Keikan,  in  the 
ninth  century.  In  the  Konjyaku  Monogatari  also  there  are 
several  notable  ghost-stories.  But  they  can  not  be  regarded  as 
of  any  very  great  importance.  As  time  goes  on  it  is  seen  that 
tales  of  ghosts  grow  much  more  interesting.  It  is  not  apparent 
that  the  first  ghost-tales  of  Japan  were  much,  if  at  all,  influenced 
by  the  geographical  features  of  the  country.  But  with  the 
advent  of  Taoism  from  China  the  ghost-literature  of  Japan  be- 
came enriched  by  ideas  from  India,  and,  after,  it  is  seen  that 
Japanese  ideas  about  ghosts  take  on  a  more  definite  shape  and 
color. 

Now  we  have  the  appearance  of  the  three-eyed  goblin  of  India 
under  the  name  of  Mitsume-nyudo,  which  finally  is  found  croak- 
ing into  the  crow-faced  goblin  Karasu-tengu,  so  popular  in  fairy- 
tales. Indeed,  the  wizard  motive  in  so  many  Japanese  tales  owes 
its  origin  to  Taoism  as  well  as  to  Indian  magic. 

It  is  remarkable  that  while  Japanese  ideas  of  ghosts  and  ap- 
paritions are  thus  rather  immature  and  primitive,  the  ideas  ob- 
taining in  China  on  such  subjects  were  far  more  grand  and  majes- 
tic. The  reason  may  lie  in  the  larger  and  bolder  features  of  the 
Chinese  landscape,  for  China  has  great  mountain  ranges  shooting 
heavenward  along  her  western  frontiers,  which  from  remote  periods 
must  have  filled  the  native  mind  with  the  vastness  and  grandeur 
of  nature,  the  immensity  of  things,  so  to  speak.  Fancy  and  imag- 
ination easily  picture  dreadful  specters  and  goblins  lurking 
behind  these  vast  peaks  and  in  the  awful  abysses  of  the  unex- 
plored ravines.  The  wind  howling  across  the  limitless  desert  of 
( lobi  was  supposed  to  be  the  breath  Of  monsters  and  goblins.  At 
any  rate,  it,  is  clear  that  ideas  of  ghosts  and  goblins  in  ancient 
times  were  far  more  developed  than  in  Japan,  the  conceptions 
being  always  greater  and  grander  in  every  way.  This  can  easily 
be  inferred  from  Chinese  literature  and  art.    In  the  Sankai  sutras 

as  well  as  in  the  Saiyuki  novels  there  are  numerous  ghost-tales  of 
the  most  weird  description.  The  earliest  mythical  hero.  Fukugi, 
had  a  make's  skin,  while  the  founder  of  agriculture  had  an  ox's 
head. 

In  India,  too.  the  fatherland  of  ghostly  tales,  the  geographical 
features,  as  in  China,  easily  lend  fancy  ample  aid  for  the  forma- 
tion of  abnormal  pictures  of  monstrous  life.  The  great  moun- 
tain ranges  and  deep  bamboo  jungles  and  vast,  marshes  and  rivers 
suggest  the  horrors  of  the;  unknown.  Where  man  has  never 
been,  something  dreadful  must  be.  Incessant  streams  of  mud 
pouring  down  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus  suggest  the  excitement 
of  dragons  tea  ring  up  the  bowels  of  the  earth ;  while  the  torrid  lands 
of  the  south  produce  exhaustless  forms  of  strange  life.     It  takes 


little  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  form  creatures  just  a  little 
more  extreme  than  those  visible.  In  the  Ramayana  poems  there 
is  frequent  reference  to  ghosts  and  monsters,  devils  and  demi- 
gods,?of  various  kinds.  No  doubt  many  of  the  gods  of  Buddhism 
had  their  origin  in  these  tales. 

Then  there  is  Persia  with*  a  wealth  of  ghost-literature,  which 
undoubtedly  had  some  influence  on  both  India  and  China,  while 
in  Egypt  such  tales  as  the  Arabian  Nights  were  well  known.  The 
lordly  river  Nile  and  the  vast  wastes  of  the  Sahara  left  their  in- 
delible impression  on  the  native  mind,  and  led  fancy  to  endless 
extremes  in  the  days  of  primitive  man.  It  is  not  at  all  surprizing 
that  many  of  the  Egyptian  gods  are  no  more  than  ghost-monsters 
of  human  fancy.  Greece,  with  a  physical  formation  not  unlike 
Japan,  had  a  similarly  slender  ghost-literature.  The  Greek  gods 
are  all  very  human,  like  the  Japanese,  and  ghosts  cut  no  great 
figure.  Even  the  centaur  has  a  human  body,  while  other  mon- 
sters have  human  bodies  with  reptile  feet,  and  the  Satyr  was 
rather  human,  too,  in  spite  of  his  goat's  feet.  European  ideas  of 
ghosts  are  on  the  whole  immature,  and  show  slight  traces  of 
oriental  influence. 

It  is  safe  to  conclude  that  most  of  the  ideas  about  ghosts  and 
goblins  and  all  kinds  of  imaginary  monsters  had  their  origin  in 
the  heated  climes  of  the  East  where  environment  lends  itself  to 
ideas  of  vastness  and  limitless  life  and  power.  Here  too,  the  deep- 
est thought  has  been  developed  about  the  Creator  and  the  crea- 
tion. It  is  not  at  all  to  be  wondered  at  that  pantheism  should 
prevail  among  the  peoples  of  the  hot  and  humid  Orient ;  and  where 
pantheism  obtains  a  hold,  ghosts  will  be  a  reality.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Lamaism  of  Tibet.  The  most  exhaustless  source  of 
ghost-literature  and  ghost-culture  is  in  southeastern  Asia. 

Among  the  ghosts  that  are  regarded  as  deities,  writes  Dr.  Ito, 
not  a  few  are  most  grotesque  in  form  and  fancy,  especially  those 
Originating  in  India,  China,  and  Egypt.  Even  Buddha  himself 
may  be  taken  as  a  ghost,  since  he  is  believed  to  have  at  least 
thirty  different  forms  or  aspects.     As  for  other  instances: 

The  Indian  god  Siva  has  many  dreadful  forms  into  which  he 
can  transmute  himself  at  will.  Some  of  these  gods  assume  as 
grotesque  a  form  in  Japan  as  elsewhere,  as,  for  example,  Ganesha 
Shoten  with  the  head  of  an  elephant  and  the  body  of  a  human 
being;  and  some  of  the  guardian  deities  of  temples  and  shrines 
have  countenances  impossible  to  parallel.  The  Egyptian  sphinx 
is  an  example  of  queer  notions  of  deity.  But  in  Egypt  the  divine 
spirit  was  thought  to  reveal  itself  in  all  forms  of  life,  especially 
birds  and  animals. 

Most  of  the  ghosts  are  spirits  of  people  who  once  lived  on  earth. 
Some  of  these  are  in  the  spirits  of  people  still  living,  and  others 
of  people  passed  away,  spirits  discarnate  and  incarnate.  An 
incarnate  ghost  was  Rokujyo  in  the  Genji  Monogatari,  like  Christ 
after  the  Resurrection.  A  similar  ghost  was  Kiyohime,  in  the 
Japanese  drama  of  that  name,  who  could  transform  herself  into 
a  snake.  The  ordinary  ghost,  of  course,  is  simply  the  spirit  of 
the  departed]  manifesting  itself  to  those  on  the  earth. 

Apparitions  usually  take  the  bodies  of  animals,  either  to  play 
tricks  on  the  living  or  to  take  revenge  on  them.  The  fox  and 
badger  are  familiar  instances  of  this  cult  in  Japan.  Onjmdo,  a 
giant,  and  the  one-eyed  demon,  Hitotsume,  are  instances  of  this, 
both  taking  either  the  body  of  a  fox  or  a  badger.  During  the 
civil  strife  in  Nabeshima  clan,  a  mysterious  cat  appeared,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  take  revenge. 

Then  there  are  ghosts  that  take  the  form  of  natural  objects, 
such  as  trees,  the  Sumizome-zakura  of  Japanese  legend  being  a 
notable  example.  Such  also  is  the  willow-tree  of  the"  Sanjusan- 
gendo.  Spirits  that  appear  in  the  form  of  goblins  or  dragons  are 
creatures  of  the  fancy  only — Nue.  the  fabled  night-bird  of  Japan; 
and  Koshin  and  Dabi,  which  remind  one  of  the  Griffin  of  Western 
mythology. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  ghosts  that  represent  deity  take  on  an 
attitude'of  power  and  sublimity;  while  those  that  are  ghosts  and 
no  more  have  a  significance  that  suggests  horror  or  mere  fear. 
Apparitions  have  the  effect  of  comic  horror  or  grotesqueness; 
while  spirits  have  a  soothing  or  pleasing  effect,  and  monsters  are 
merely  amusing. 

Each  race  and  country  has  its  own  way  of  expressing  ghostly 
ideas  and  forms.  This  is  clearly  seen  in  the  case  of  Tengu,  whose 
form  in  India  is  quite  different  from  that  assumed  in  Japan. 
Even  the  Japanese  Christ  looks  like  a  Japanese,  and  the  Western 
(  "mist  like  an  occidental.  The  dragon  of  China  is  quite  diverse 
from  the  same  species  in  Europe,  and  also  again  different  from  the 
dragon  of  India.  The  forms  which  ghosts  take  are  usually  some- 
what above  nature,  if  not  at  times  rather  unnatural.  It  is  prob- 
able that  the  many-armed  Kwannon,  or  Goddess  of  Mercy,  was 
once  a  grotesque  form,  but  gradually  assumed  a  more  artistic 
form  under  the  influence  of  religion  and  art.  The  subject  of 
ghost-literature  and  ghost-form  is  an  endless  one  in  Japan;  and 
no  doubt  if  proper  research  work  were  carried  out,  some  inter- 
esting features  of  its  evolution  would  be  revealed. 
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STOP  and  START 

ON 


ULT1 


BRAKE  LINING 

PRESS  down  your  brake  pedal.  And  if 
your  brakes  are  lined  with  Multibes- 
tos  they  will  respond  instantly  to  the 
slightest  pressure. 

The  velvety  grip  of  Multibestos  enables 
you  to  retard  the  speed  of  travel  smoothly 
and  easily.  Or,  if  you  must  stop  quickly 
the  great  gripping  quality  of  Multibestos 
will  bring  your  car  to  a  dead  stop  in  the 
shortest  distance. 


CLUTCH  LINING 

1ET  back  your  clutch  pedal.  And  if  your 
J  clutch  is  lined  with  Multibestos  it 
will  engage  smoothly  as  the  connection  is 
made  between  the  motor  and  the  drive 
shaft. 

It  is  through  this  contact  of  the  clutch 
lining  that  you  start  your  car.  Thus  the 
working  of  your  clutch  and  a  proper  start- 
ing of  your  car  depend  largely  on  clutch 
lining:. 


Your  safety  and  control  rest  with  your  brake  linings  —  to  stop. 
Your  ease  and  convenience  rest  with  your  clutch  linings — to  start. 

"white  foot  prints"  for  the  protection  of 
the  buyer  and  the  convenience  of  the  dealer 
in  measuring. 

An    interesting  booklet,  The    Care  of  the 
Brakes,  will  be  sent  on  request  to  any  address. 


Ask  your  garage  and  repair  man  about  Mul- 
tibestos. He  knows  that  it  is  safe  and  depend- 
able —  that  it  is  used  and  endorsed  by  the 
manufacturers  of  more  cars  and  trucks  than 
any  other  lining.  Multibestos  is  marked  with 


STANDARD  WOVEN  FABRIC  COMPANY,  Factory,  Walpole,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 
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lAe  Nation's  Freight  Car 


J 


BORN  of  a  realized  duty;  bred  of  a  national  need; 
fashioned  for  burdens,  not  beauty;  sinewed  for  service,  not 
speed — leaping  from  specifications  to  fame  with  its  factoried 
acres,  the  Diamond  T,  freight  car  of  nations,  delivers  the  dream 
of  its  makers! 

When  Uncle  Sam  called  his  defenders  from  mountains  and 
prairies  and  seas,  among  'the  war's  winners  and  enders  were 
numbered  his  staunch  Diamond  T's;  and  still,  with  true  battlefield 
vigor,  they  shoulder  the  burdens  of  Trade,  outdistancing  every 
"renigger,"  repeating  the  records  they've  made! 

From  'Frisco  to  mighty  Manhattan,  from  Dawson  clear 

down  to  Mobile,  be  it  granite  or  cotton  or  satin,  potatoes  or  bon- 
bons or  steel,  it  never  asks  odds  of  the  highway  nor  seeks  the 
concern  of  the  driver,  but  rolls  over  mountain  and  byway  one 
hundred  percent  an  "arriver"! 

So,  pledged  to  a  new  world's  assistance,  and  built  to  a 
proven  ideal;  each  dowered  with  strength  for  the  distance  and 
ease  for  the  man  at  the  wheel — producers  of  friendship,  not 
quarrels,  and  following  no  lead  but  their  own — these  Diamond  T's 
win  all  their  laurels  on  service,  and  service  alone! 

Eight  Models  1  to  5  Tons 

DIAMOND  T  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

4505  WEST  26th  STREET  .  CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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"THE  STAR-SPANGLED    BANNER 
"THE  MARSEILLAISE" 


VS. 


THE  difficulties  of  our  national  anthem 
appear  in  the  following  little  drama, 
which  roads  like  the  truth  and  nothing 
but  the  truth,  as  presented  in  Liaison, 
"The  Courier  of  the  Big -Gun  Corps," 
published  at  Fortress  Monroe,  Virginia. 
There  is  humor,  also,  in  the  little  skit, 
for  which  Capt.  Earl  W.  Thompson  as- 
sumes responsibility,  as  well  as  a  glimpse 
into  both  French  and  American  character. 
The  little  drama  goes: 

The  Scene:     A  French  cafe. 
The    Time:     Soon   after   the   armistice 
had  been  signed. 

The  Characters:  Four  or  five  Amer- 
ican sergeants  who  had  been  drinking 
much  vin  blanc,  better  known  among  the 
elect  as  "vink  blink,"  and  the  French 
proprietor,  an  elderly  gentleman  who, 
tradition  said,  had  been  through  the 
battles  of  1870. ' 

One  of  the  sergeants  is  seated  at  an  an- 
cient   piano     pounding    out    with    much 
fervor   the   strains   of   "La   Marseillaise," 
while  the  other    sergeants   are   singing  it 
with  as  much  quantity  and  as  little  quality 
as  the  occasion  demands. 
Sergeants: "  Marchons,  marchons, 
Qu'un  sang  impur, 
Abreuve  nos  sillons." 
(Much    stamping    of   feet   and   clinking 
of  glasses.) 

"Aux  Francais;  next  to  Ameriea  the 
greatest  bunch  of  bull-shooters  in  the 
wide,  wide  world." 
Proprietor:  "Ah,  ees  Americains,  you  are 
too  good  to.  an  old  Frenchman.  You 
make  my  heart  glad  as  you  so  sweetW 
sing  'La  Marseillaise.'  And  now  you 
shall  sing  for  me  your  own  national 
anthem,  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner.'" 
First  Sergeant  (whispering  to  Bill,  the 
Sergeant-Major  who  has  been  acting 
as  translator  during  the  hard  spots): 
"Say,  Bill,* for  the  love  of  the  General 
Staff,  pull  off  the  venerable  Frog; 
some  of  ns  may  know  all  the  first  verse, 
but  whoinhell  can  hit  that  high  note, 
none  of  us  ever  learned  the  second  verse, 
and  nobody  ever  heard  the  last  verse. 
Bill,  for  the  love  of  all  that's  good  and 
holy,  string  him  a  line." 
Bill  (also  whispering):  "Watch  me,  kid; 
watch  me;  I'm  the  original  little  fixit; 
listen  to  this  line  of  patter."  (To  the 
Proprietor):  "Merci,  merci,  monsieur, 
mais — 'The  Star-Spangled  Banner,'  it  is 
not  proper  to  sing  it  here;  it  is  a  holy 
anthem,  one  that  is  not  sung  in  the 
midst  of  revelry  and  the  jests  of  a  French 
barroom — -even  such  an  excellent  one  as 
yours,  monsieur;  it  is  a  hymn,  rather  to 
be  sung  before  going  into  battle  with 
a  fervor  that  approaches  the  religious. 
Hence,  monsieur,  we  would  rather  not, 
if  you  do  not  insist,  sing  our  national 
hymn  here." 
Proprietor  (with  much  shrugging  of  shoul- 
ders): C'est'  bien,  messieurs,  je  com- 
prends,  vous  avez  raison.  It  is  well 
that  'The  Star-Spangled  Banner'  means 
so  much  to  you.  Our  'Marseillaise,'  we 
even  sing  it  when  we  milk  the  cow  in  the 
barn.     It  is  our  song." 

Curtain. 
(Fast  and  furious.) 
From  the  wings  the  sergeants  sing  Penn- 
sylvania's national  hymn:  "Hail,  Hail,  the 
Gang's  All  Here." 

Darkness  and  Quiet. 
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If  you  are  careful  of  your 
appearance  you  will  Want  a 

VANITY  HAT 

It's  a  hat  that  belongs  on  the  boulevard, 
in  the  financial  district  or  wherever  well- 
to-do  people  mingle. 

There  is  a  VANITY  model  for  every  type 
of  face — a  model  that  will  prove  most 
becoming  to  you. 

VANITY  HAT  dealers  are  now  showing 
Fall  and  Winter  styles.  Illustrated  Folder 
on  request 

THE  NONAME  HAT  MFG.  CO. 

220  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 
Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J.,  since  1883 

VAN  I T  Y 

HATS 
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CLOTHES  FOR  YOUNG  MEN 
AND  MEN  WHO  STAY  YOUNG 


THE  making  of  Society  Brand  Clothes  requires 
maximum  care  and  time,  together  with  the  finest 
hand  tailoring.  This  is  because  the  Style  that  dis' 
tinguishes  Society  Brand  is  created  by  such  a  high 
order  of  designing  that  nothing  less  than  the  finest 
workmanship  would  do  it  justice. 

gwiety  Iranb  <Elo%a 

ALFRED  DECKER  &  C  O  H  N,  Makers 
In  Canada,  SOCIETY  BRAND  CLOTHES.  Limited 
Chicago  New  York  Montreal 
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HARDEN  SANG  A  DIFFERENT  TUNE  WHEN 
GERMANY  WAS  WINNING 

MAXIMILIAN  HAHDEN'S  PEN  has  been  called  more 
mighty  than  the  sword  of  any  German  general,  but 
since  the  sensational  Berlin  journalist  has  been  sug- 
gested as  the  next  German  ambassador  to  the  United  States, 
some  unkind  critics  are  pointing  out  that  Mr.  Harden  changed 
pens  in  the  middle  of  the  war.  Before  the  world  conflict  started 
Mr.  Harden's  pen  was  urging  his  countrymen  "to  take  arms  up 
for  Germany's  power  and  illustrious  future,"  and  even  in  those 
early  months  when  Germany  was  having  all  the  best  of  it,  the 
same  pen  was  producing  such  sentiments  as  "Necessity  knows 
no  law.  Necessity  takes  no  heed  of  parchments  or  of  pledges 
of  honor.  ...  In  Germany's  might  is  her  right."  It  was  a 
chastened  pen,  or  a  different  one  altogether,  that  later  wrote 
praises  of  President  Wilson  and  of  democracy,  varied  with 
lengthy  Scriptural  quotations  whose  moral  was  thi  wickedness 
[>f  German  militarism  and  imperialism.  The  editor  is  almost 
entirely  judged  in  this  country  by  these  later,  most  lamblike 
writings,  notes  William  C.  Dreher  in  a  communication  from 
Berlin  to  the  New  York  Tribune,  but  certain  heartless  Germans 
are  digging  up  earlier  pronouncements  that  do  not  harmonize 
with  the  later  material.  "At  any  event,  he  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  figures  of  German  political  literature,"  concludes  The 
Tribune,  introducing  Mr.  Dreher's  first-hand  account  of  Mr. 
Harden  in  his  present  role.  The  correspondent  writes,  under 
the  date-line  of  "Berlin,  June  14": 

As  a  study  of  one  interesting  phenomenon  of  Germany's  post- 
bellum  life,  I  went  to  hear  Maximilian  Harden  lecture.  There 
must  be  something  in  a  man  who  can  several  times  a  year  draw 
an  audience  filling  the  largest  hall  in  Berlin  and  keep  it  listening 
with  rapt  attention  for  two  hours. 

But  the  bubble  reputation  that  is  sought  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form differs  from  that  won  at  the  cannon's  mouth.  It  is  easier 
to  win,  and  then  forgetfulness  of  the  human  mind  brightens 
rather  than  tarnishes  it.  Harden's  reputation  depends  upon 
present  impressions — the  written  word  of  the  famous  editor,  the 
spoken  word  of  a  really  effective  speaker,  an  exceedingly  rare 
variation  of  the  German  species.  But  the  trouble  for  Harden 
is  that  some  people  refuse  to  forget  his  Zukunft  is  on  file  in  the 
public  libraries,  and  now  and  then  some  diligent  plodder  does 
a  most  merciless  thing  by  culling  from  Harden's  back  numbers 
a  bunch  of  choice  quotations  that  make  the  great  editor  look 
exceeding  silly. 

This  form  of  cruelty  to  editors  has  just  been  indulged  in  by 
Dr.  Thimme,  who  was  librarian  to  the  defunct  Prussian  House 
of  Lords,  but  who  has  latterly  been  helping  the  Germans  to  see 
straight  by  going  back  into  the  records  of  the  recent  past.  His 
impeachment  of  Harden  by  quoting  Harden  against  himself  is 
exceedingly  effective. 

As  most  American  newspaper  readers  still  take  their  Harden 
with  the  eager  approval  of  that  two-hour  audience  of  which  I 
spoke,  it  is  well  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to  see  the  other 
Harden — not  the  one  who  now  pours  forth  his  weekly  diatribes 
against  everything  that  is  post-bellum  German  with  such  self- 
certitude  and  all-devouring  contempt,  but  the  Harden  of  three 
to  eight  years  ago,  who  piped  most  stridently  with  the  Pan- 
Germans  and  breathed  out  slaughter  along  with  the  worst  of 
the  war-patriots  and  high  old  aristocrats  of  Prussia. 

Thimme  begins  with  the  year  1909  to  hold  the  mirror  up  to 
Harden.  It  was  during  the  Bosnia-Herzegovina  crisis  that 
Harden  wrote  (March  13,  1909):  "Tha  highest  price,  even  the 
price  of  blood  of  German  men,  is  not  too  high  to  be  paid  for 
Germany's  life  interests." 

Still  more  bellicose  was  Harden  during  the  Morocco  crisis  of 
1911.  On  July  1  he  wrote:  "Forward  we  want  to  go,  and  we 
can  only  do  so  by  conquering  France  again,  or  by  persuading  it 
to  enter  a  firm,  unequivocal  alliance  To  accomplish  this,  all 
that  is  necessary  is  a  return  of  the  belief  in  Germany's  w'llingness 
to  go  to  war.  Our  house,  closed  forty  years  ago,  is  getting  too 
small.  Every  one  of  our  grandchildren  would  feel  the  conse- 
quences if  their  forefathers  should  disgracefully  trifle  away  in 
fatuous  play  the  period  allotted  to  them  for  extending  the  sphere 
of  national  power." 

On  August  19  he  said  that  peace  was  a  good  thing  only 
for  those  who  are  contented  and  love  the  comforts  of  their 
homes. 

Finally,  at  the  end  of  the  year  he  raised  a  war-whoop 
against,  France  in  the  following  form  (December  3ft):  "Hu- 
miliate France  without    weakening    her  —  unpardonable    folly! 


Our  eyes  must  be  directed  to  Paris,  just  like  one  hundred  years 
ago.  There  is  where  Europe's  carbuncle  is  beginning  to 
fester.  Should  we  wait  passively  till  Grey  finishes  the  Turco- 
Italian  peace  with  the  aid  of  Vienna,  and  in  France  a  new 
savior  seeks  a  halo?  " 

During  the  Balkan  Wars  of  1912  and  1913  Harden  was  still 
sounding  his  war-trumpet  vigorously,  and  he  impatiently  scolded 
those  Germans  who  advised  Austria  to  take  a  conciliatory  course 
in  respect  to  Serbia's  wishes.  "If  it  were  but  a  trifle,"  he  wrote, 
"the  straw  upon  which  honor  hangs  is  not  too  dearly  paid  for 
with  streams  of  blood" — which  is  a  good  German  circumlocution 
of  carrying  a  chip  on  the  German  shoulder.  And  again:  "With 
a  still  firmer  brow  than  in  1909  it  must  be  said  that  if  a  war 
comes,  it  will  be  for  a  German  purpose,  not  for  a  Vienna  mood." 
But  the  love  of  peace  in  Prussia  was  still  too  strong  to  please 
Harden.     He  wrote  (November  30) : 

"Prussia  is  falling  into  the  mistake  of  Friedrich  Wilhelm  II. 
and  III.,  and  already  we  must  fear  lest  we  miss  the  hour  that 
will  never  return  ...  in  which  Austria's  sword  shoidd  take 
part  in  distributing  Turkey's  lands.  That  [sword]  would  now 
be  drawn,  not  for  the  Hapsburg  dynasty,  not  for  Austrian  stub- 
bornness, but  for  the  German  race.  .  .  .  For  our  cause — let  every 
German  hear  it.  .  .  .  Whoever  admonishes  Austria  to  a  weak 
concession  throws  away  a  stronghold  of  Germania." 

He  harped  on  the  same  chord  again  on  December  14,  thus: 
"Never  should  Austria,  as  a  Power  looking  toward  the  east,  tol- 
erate it  with  stolid  resignation  that  Russia  become  her  neighbor 
in  the  Balkans  under  the  name  of  Serbia,  and  that  the  Haps- 
burgs  bring  home  nothing  out  of  the  Osman  estate  in  bank- 
ruptcy." As  late  as  March,  1913,  he  is  still  blaming  Germany 
for  not  having  thrown  its  whole  power  into  the  scales  in  Austria's 
behalf  .  .  .  "not  merely  for  a  solicitous  self-defense,  but,  if  it 
had  to  be  so,  for  a  storming  attack."  On  August  16  he  still 
regrets  that  Prussia  did  not  push  Austria  into  a  war:  "A 
courageous  statecraft  of  the  Prussian  stamp,  of  our  Scharn- 
horsts,  Steins,  and  Bismarcks,  would — instead  of  putting  bit 
and  haiter  upon  Austria — have  pushed  her  forward  into  the 
fight,  without  which  nothing  considerable  can  be  got  out  of 
the  Balkans." 

Harden  did  not  get  his  war  at  that  time,  but  "his  heart  leapt 
up  with  joy,  as  it  were,"  when  the  Great  War  broke  out.  He 
hailed  its  arrival  as  the  "supreme  experience  of  happiness,"  which 
made  it  possible  to  "take  up  arms  for  Germany's  power  and 
illustrious  future."  Harden  saw  how  things  were  going  at  a 
very  early  date,  we  are  told.  He  realized  that  Austria's 
ultimatum  to  Serbia  meant  that  Austria  wanted  war;  but, 
instead  of  blaming  Austria,  he  praised  her  for  taking  a  step 
which  she  should  have  taken  long  before.  According  to  Mr. 
Dreher : 

Up  to  the  very  eve  of  the  war  Harden  was  still  afraid  that  it 
might  prove  only  a  local  affair,  the  "localized  hostilities"  put 
forth  by  the  German  Government  as  its  line  of  policy;  in  which 
case,  he  argued,  Serbia  would  more  than  ever  become  really 
Russian,  and  Russia  herself  would  gain  time  for  completing  her 
armaments  and  bringing  the  Triple  Entente  into  a  firmly 
welded  alliance.  In  which  case  "the  war  would  come  at  an 
hour  when  it  would  suit  others;  come,  too,  as  a  surprize  to  us, 
not  to  them." 

From  the  first  Harden  regarded  the  war  as  a  stern  necessity 
in  the  life-interest  of  both  Germany  and  Austria;  for  him  the 
war  was  not  only  good  but  holy.  He  used  on  September  5  as 
title  for  some  of  his  bellicose  paragraphs  the  words:  "The 
Good  War." 

In  respect  to  Belgium  he  adopted  Bethmann's  utterance  that 
"necessity  knows  no  law,"  and  delighted  in  amplifying  it,  writ- 
ing thus:  "Necessity  takes  no  heed  of  parchments  or  of  pledges 
of  honor — dares  not  take  heed  of  them.  Should  we  pine  away 
in  narrowness,  altho  strong  enough  to  stretch  ourselves  to  wido 
limits?  Should  we  suffer  the  ridicule  and  pin-pricks  of  imper- 
tinent weaklings,  altho  we  have  the  power  to  smash  the  roof  of 
their  skulls?  We  had  to  fight.  Germany's  sun  is  reddening  the 
edge  of  the  sky.  Would  we  dare  to  oversleep  its  rising,  and 
then  continue  to  chatter  and  quarrel?  .  .  .  Peaceful  is  a  people 
which  prizes  its  comfort  above  power,  which  prefers  to  inherit 
rather  than  conquer,  and  which  willingly  accommodates  its  life 
to  a  foreign  will.  That  the  German  people  does  not  fit  in  to  the 
humdrum  of  peaceful  nations  is  the  noblest  ornament  of  its 
character.  Its  manly  strength  does  not  grow  womanish  in  a 
long  peace.  .  .  .  Germany  wants  to  grow,  wants  to  mint  the 
achievements  of  her  men  and  states  upon  a.  coinage  to  which 
no  head  will  dare  refuse  a  reverential  recognition.  Germany*  is 
fighting.  Who  gave  her  permission?  In  her  might  is  her  right. 
Therefore  she  wages  a  good  war.  Never  did  human  eye  behold 
a  better."     (September  5,  1914.) 

In  an  article  of  October  3  he  held  the  French  responsible  for 
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O  install  the  BUELL  Explosion  Whistle,  just  remove 
one  of  your  priming  plugs  and  screw  in  the  BUELL— 

a  special  spark  plug  provided  for  cars  not  equipped  with  primers. 

You  have  heard  the  distinctive  TOOT-TOOT-TOOT  of  the  BUELL,  an  unusually 
full,  clear-cut  note  of  warning.  Install  a  BUELL  Explosion  Whistle  on  your  car  now. 
Specify  "BUELL"  on  your  new  car. 

You  will  find  the  BUELL  a  scientifically  correct  warning  device,  adopted  as  equip- 
ment by  more  than  fifty-five  manufacturers.  It  can  be  installed  on  practically  all 
makes  of  passenger  and  commercial  cars. 

Go  to  your  dealer  to-day,  tell  him  you  want  the  BUELL  Explosion  Whistle,  no  other;  the  only  explosion 
whistle  with  the  tone  you'll  be  satisfied  with;    the  only  explosion  whistle  with  a  ten-year  guarantee. 

Two  models,  chime  and  single  tone,  for  passenger  cars  and  trucks. 


Seventy-five  per  cent  of  all  BUELL  Explosion 
Whistles  made  are  installed  on  passenger  cars. 

Dealers,  write  for  special  proposition 

RUELL   MANUFACTURING   COMPANY 

3001-5  Cottage  Grove  Avenue 
CHICAGO      -        -      ILLINOIS 


A  FAR  REACHING  TOOT! -TOOT.'-TOOT.'- OF  REAL  WARNING 
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the  war.  "At  any  cost,  even  the  highest,  you  wished  to  hire  a 
sword  that  should  decapitate  our  power,  and  you  yourselves 
forced  on  the  war,  which  will  once  more  deliver  you  into  the 
power  of  Germany."  The  early  stories  of  atrocities  were  believed 
by  Harden — only  they  were  all  committed  by  the  other  side. 
He  told  how  a  wounded  officer's  eyes  were  gougted  out  and 
added:  "Never,  before  such  a  horde,  should  pity  paralyze  our 
arm: 

Harden,  as  revealed  by  his  writings — and  as,  indeed,  every- 
body who  has  kept  posted  on  CJerman  politics  knows — was  one 
of  the  original  champions  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
and  he  strongly  urged  Germany  not  to  yield  before  American 
threats.  In  this  particular  the  editor's  change  of  attitude  was 
so  marked  as  to  win  him  the  title  of  "turncoat,"  which  was  used 
as  a  mark  of  opprobrium  possibly  by  critics  who  disliked  the 
idea  of  changing  opinions  to  meet  changed  conditions.  Says 
Mr.  Dreher,  dealing  with  the  editor's  early  stand: 

After  the  German  Admiralty  issued  its  first  order  establishing 

a  submarine  blockade  around  Great  Britain  (February  18,  1915) 

and  warning  neutral  shipping  to  keep  away  from  those  waters, 

Harden  wholly  approved  the  measure  and  demanded  that  there 

~~15e  not  the  slightest  relaxation  of  it. 

Here  is  what  he  wrote  on  May  20,  1915:  "England  wants  to 
cut  off  our  supplies  of  food  and  raw  materials  and  we  want  to 
do  likewise  against  England.  Only  a  flawless  blockade — no 
patchwork — can  prove  a  swift  remedy.  The  watchword,  here 
if  anywhere,  must  be:  Everything  or  nothing.  Whoever  can 
be  frightened  must  not  venture  into  the  fire.  .  .  .  The  new 
weapon  of  submarine  warfare  has  not  yet  been  licked  by  the 
double  tongue  of  international  law;  nowhere  is  the  way  barred 
by  a  bolt  that  can  not  be  broken.  Lord  Haldane,  when  Min- 
ister of  War,  said:  'An  enemy  of  Britain  would  have  an  easy 
task;  he  would  only  need  to  cut  off  our  food-supply.'  That 
result  is  hoped  for  by  60,000,000  Germans,  who  are  willing, 
for  such  retaliation,  to  undertake  the  hardest  work,  for  it  is 
now  a  case  of  'You  or  I.'  The  submarine  is  just  as  clean 
an  instrument  of  war  as  any  other.  If  there  is  one  link  lack- 
ing in  the  chain  of  paragraphs,  German  seamanship  will 
swiftly  spring  through  it  and  hire  their  best  cook  to  the  island 
rentiers." 

At  that  time  Harden  had  still  one  unrealized  wish — he  was 
exceedingly  anxious  to  have  Tirpitz  succeed  Bethmann-Hollweg 
as  Chancellor. 

In  those  first  two  years  of  the  war  Harden  was  one  of  the 
heaviest  hitters  on  the  literary  firing-line  in  all  matters  respect- 
ing the  war.  He  was  one  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  all 
Pan-German  and  old  Prussian  aggressive  aims.  The  capture 
of  Calais  was  one  of  his  daring  schemes,  and  he  did  not 
shirk  the  thought  that  Germany  should  assume  the  role  of  a 
world-conqueror,  in  which  Napoleon  failed.  He  wrote  on 
September  12,  1914:  "Is  it  a  crime  for  us  to  try  what  he  failed 
in?     No!" 

Already  in  the  first  year  of  the  Avar  the  idea  of  settling  the 
controversy  by  arbitration,  with  President  Wilson  as  arbitrator, 
had  come  up  for  discussion  in  Germany;  but  Harden  was  very 
emphatic  in  rejecting  it.  He  wrote  September  19,  1914:  "We 
will  not  go  before  a  court  of  arbitration,  whether  it  be  presided 
over  by  Wilson  or  Carnegie.  Shall  a  stranger  decide  whether 
our  act  was  good  or  evil,  whether  it  was  agreeable  or  repulsive 
to  the  thickly  padded  conscience  of  the  average  citizen?  No; 
t  be  ( Chancellor  only  del  met  s  from  the  nimbus  of  the  war-lord  when 
he  asks  him  to  exculpate  himself  from  accusations  and  imputa- 
tions before  the. Kultur  world  —  i.e.,  before  Wilson.  Infantry, 
artillery,  cavalry — those  are  the  proofs  of  our  right.  The  Kaiser 
holds  command  over  them,  and  other  things  are  nothing  to  him, 
he  being  the  sword  and  battle-flag  of  the  Empire.  We  will  pickle 
and  preserve  (<>v  our  children  and  grandchildren  the  lies  told 
by  the  tribe  thai  is  trying  to  belie  our  army  into  a  band  of 
cowardly  murderers." 

Such  are  Borne  of  the  utterances  of  Harden  as  the  apostle  of 
the  German  war-party.  They  were  all  written  before  his  famous 
article  under  the  caption,  "If  I  Were  Wilson."  About  the 
time  when  that  article  appeared  Harden  was  evidently  losing 
his  faith  in  Germany's  power  to  win  the  war,  ami  he  became 

more  and  more  the  old  Harden  of  Opposition  at  any  and  every 
COSt.  Delight  in  opposition,  in  at  tacking  all  persons  ill  authority. 
in  venting  his  wrath  upon  current  opinions  and  the  men  who 

stand  for  I  hem,  was  ever  the  most  marked  characteristic  of 
Harden.  Opposition  for  the  sake  of  opposition,  splenetic  writ- 
ing out  of  sheer  pleasure  in  stinging  those  whom  he  opposes 
that  is  regarded  by  most  intelligent  Germans  as  Ilardeti's  special 
forte,  and  as  a  rule  people  of  this  kind  thoroughly  discount  him 
as  a  man  without  consistency  and  sincerity  of  purpose. 

Last  year  Harden  brought   out   a   book  under  the  title  "War 


and  Peace,"  consisting  of  quotations  from  his  writings  upon 
those  subjects  in  "Die  Zukunft."  But  his  selections  were  quite 
characteristic  of  the  present  Harden;  all  the  extracts  quoted 
above  and  others  of  similar  tenor  were  carefully  expurgated. 
The  result  is  that  a  reader  not  conversant  with  the  writings  of 
the  real  Harden  of  the  first  two  years  of  the  war  would  get  the 
impression  that  Harden  had  been  a  fairly  consistent  advocate 
of  pacific  and  reasonable  policies  from  the  start.  But  Harden's 
record  is  so  well  known  in  Germany  that  no  leading  newspaper 
now  pays  any  attention  to  what  he  writes.  His  style  of  con- 
troversy, too,  has  visibly  deteriorated;  he  adopts  exceedingly 
cheap  tricks  in  trying  to  lower  the  dignity  of  men  whom  he 
attacks. 

Ebert  may  not  be  a  great  statesman,  but  he  is  the  President 
of  Germany  and  is  respe  ted  as  such  even  by  most  Germans 
who  are  not  Socialists.  And  they  feel  it  to  be  a  shameful  thing 
that  Harden  should  indulge  in  the  familiarity  of  calling  Ebert 
"Fritzie"  and  addressing  him  as  a  naughty  schoolboy. 

It  is  now  a  well-grounded  opinion  here  that  what  Harden 
is  suffering  from  is  disappointed  ambition.  One  hears  in  very 
high  political  circles  that  he  fully  expected  a  high  position  in  the 
Government — Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs,  chairman  of  the 
German  Peace  Delegation  or  a  first-class  ambassadorship;  also 
that  he  "expected,  at  the  very  least,  that  the  new  Government 
would  consult  him  in  matters  of  foreign  policy.  Instead  of  that 
Harden  has  received  no  appointment,  and  not  even  has  his 
opinion  been  asked  on  any  matter  whatever. 

Hence,  it  is  everywhere  said,  Harden  has  dropt  back  into 
his  old  role  of  political  Ishmaelite,  hitting  out  right  and  left 
against  everybody  connected  wath  the  present  Government, 
and  seeking  to  curry  favor  wath  its  deadly  foes  at  home  and 
abroad. 


CURIOSITY-SEEKERS  ARE  NOT  TOLERATED 
IN  JAPANESE  COURT-ROOMS 


c 


-  1RIMINAL  TRIALS  in  Japan  are  public,  but  not 
blatantly  so,"  says  R.  O.  Matheson  in  an  article 
on  the  procedure  in  Japanese  courts,  written  from 
Tokyo  for  the  New  York  Herald.  Several  formalities  must  be 
complied  with,  according  to  Mr.  Matheson,  before  one  can 
even  enter  the  grounds  surrounding  the  court  buildings,  to  say 
nothing  of  entering  the  sacred  precincts  of  the  court-room 
itself.  Only  persons  who  can  show  that  they  have  a  good 
reason  for  wishing  to  gain  entrance  are  admitted.  When  he 
enters  the  room  where  the  Japanese  court  is  in  session  the 
visitor  is  required  to  remove  his  hat  and  overcoat,  if  he  wears 
one,  to  walk  quietly  and  to  confine  all  his  remarks  to  the  faintest 
of  whispers.  All  the  surroundings  tend  to  impress  him  with 
the  majesty  of  the  law.  It  appears  further  that  not  only  are 
visitors  admitted  to  court  with  reluctance  in  Japan,  but  there 
seems  to  be  a  disposition  to  keep  out  lawsuits  as  well.  Thus 
a  number  of  cases  which  in  America  would  furnish  an  excuse 
for  protracted  grinding  of  the  judicial  mill  in  Japan  are  settled 
by  the  policemen  on  their  beats  or  at  the  police  station.  As  we 
read: 

Ordinary  police-court  cases  in  Japan  are  disposed  of  in  the 
police  stations  themselves,  and  the  police  inspectors  in  charge 
have  the  power  to  exercise  a  wide  discretion.  Ordinary  drunks. 
of  whom  there,  are  very  few,  considering  that  almost  every 
corner  grocery-store  and  every  tea-house  and  restaurant  sells 
intoxicants,  and  there  are  saki  shops  every  hundred  yards  on 
almost  every  street,  are  simply  kept  long  enough  to  sober  up 
and  are  discharged  with  a  stern  warning. 

Domestic  squabbles  are  settled  by  the  policemen  on  the 
beats.  Street  brawls  are  rare  and  offenders  are  usually  made 
to  perform  profound  apologies  to  each  other  and  the  police  and 
are  let  go,  and  other  minor  offenders  are  punished  by  the 
scare  the  inspectors  are  always  able  to  throw  into  them, 
while  the  more  serious  violators  of  law  are  passed  on  to  the 
headquarters  of  the  metropolitan  police,  and  thence  into  the 
local  courts. 

Once  he  has  been  sent  to  headquarters  a  prisoner's  troubles 
commence.  As  a  preliminary  to  all  else  he  is  photographed  and 
finger-printed,  a  decided  reversal  of  the  American  principle, 
which  bars  a  man  from  the  Rogues'  Gallery  until  he  has  been 
convicted  of  a  felony.  A.suggestion  thataprisoner  lie  "mugged" 
in  America  before  conviction  would  set  every  syllable  of  the 
Constitution  quivering,  but  in  Japan  "it  is  an  order."  and  as 
such  goes.  To  question  a  police  order  is  neither  according 
to  etiquette  nor  the  dictates  of  prudence,  and  the  records  contain 
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Power  Farming 


You  buy  a  tractor  to  make 
money.  The  more  money 
a  tractor  or  implement  will 
make  for  you  the  more  you 
are  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Consider  then  what  a  trac- 
tor will  make  for  you  in  dol- 
lars and  cents — how  much 
man  power  it  saves,  how 
many  horses  it  displaces,  and 
the  better  work  it  will  do. 
That  is  the  way  to  buy  a  trac- 
tor— the  purchase  price  alone 
should  not  influence  you. 

When  you  buy  a  Moline- 
Universal  Tractor  you 
get  one  of  the  finest 
power  plants  on  wheels. 
You  get  a  completely 
equipped  tractor,  with 
self  starter,  electric  gov- 
ernor, electric  lights, 
belt  pulley,  power  lift 
gang  plow  —  every- 
thing you  need. 


^ 


The  Moline  Line 
of  Implements 

Plows 

(steel  and  chilled) 

Harrows 

Planters 

Cultivators 

Grain  Drills 

Lime  Sowers 

Mowers 

Hay  Rakes 

Hay  Loaders 

Hay  Stackers 

Grain  Binders 

Corn  Binders 

Pitless  Scales 

Spreaders 


You  not  only  buy  a  quality 
tractor,  but  a  complete  sys- 
tem of  power  farming.  The 
Moline-Universal  enables  you 
to  do  all  farm  work,  includ- 
ing cultivating.  One  man 
operates  both  tractor  and 
implement  from  the  seat  of 
the  implement.  Actual  figures 
from  over  200  farms  in  37 
states  show  that  the  Moline 
System  of  Power  Farming 
saves  an  average  of  1  V3  men 
and  5  horses  per  farm. 

Figure  what  such  a  saving 
will  mean  to  you.  Con- 
sidered from  this  point 
of  view  the  Moline- 
Universal  is  the  lowest 
priced  tractor  made. 
Thousands  of  farmers 
are  proving  this  every 
day.  Write  us  today 
for  full  information. 
It's  free  on  request. 


<^= 


Moline  Plow  Company,  Moline,  111. 


HARVESTING   GRAIN 


Atlanta 

St.  Louis 

Spokane 

Omaha 

Bloomington,  111 

New  Orleans 

Poughkeepsie 

Portland 

Minneapolis 

Indianapolis 

Dallas 

Baltimore 

Salt  Lake  City 

Minot 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City 

Los  Angeles 

Denver 

Sioux  Falls 

Jackson,  Mich. 

Stockton 

Kansas  City- 

Des  Moines 
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Ending  Waste  in  Metal  Buying 

If  your  druggist  took  liberties  in  compounding 
your  prescriptions,  or — 

Was  "just  careless**  in  weighing  out  the 
ingredients — 

Of  course,  you  wouldn't  expect  the  compound  to 
successfully  perform  its  mission; 

Or,  suppose  he  put  in  more  of  the  expensive 
ingredient  than  you  asked  for — and  charged  on  that 
basis,  or — didn't  put  in  as  much  as  the  formula 
called  for — and  charged  for  the  specified  quantity. 

You  buy  "Certificate"  Metals  on    the   same  surety    basis  as 
you  buy  medicinal  compounds  from  a  reliable   druggist 

With  every  shipment  of  "Certificate"  Metals, 
we  give  a  signed  certificate  showing  a  complete 
chemical  analysis  of  composition,  tensile 
strength,  elongation,  Brinell  hardness  and  a 
microphotograph  of  the  structure  of  the  metal. 

What  the  "Certificate"  Means 


[  Chemical  Properties 


A  complete  chemical  analysis 
of  constituent  elements  deter- 
mined to  the  100th  pari  of  \%. 
Ad  accurate  Quantitative  and 
Qualitative  analysis. 

Results  of  tests  for  possible 
impurities  or  foreign  matter. 


1 

A  basis 

for  deter- 

mining 

tempera- 

tures  necessary  for 

perfect 

fusion   of 

the  allo> 

s,  and  the 

securing 

of  homo- 

geneity. 

Physical  Structure 


± 


Microphotograph.  Sectional 
view  enlarged  100  diameters 
showing  clearly  the  structure 
and  homogeneity  of  the  alloy. 


A  means  of  assur- 
ing exactness  and 
uniformity  in  cast- 
ing results. 


A  Record  of  the  Tensile  Strength  assur- 
ing the  exact  strength  needed  in  the 
metals.  It  is  no  longer  necessary  to 
pay  for  excess  Tensile  Strength  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  having   sufficient. 


"C 


Elongation 
The  percentage  of  elon- 
gation is  an  important 
item;  it  is  indicative  of 
the  toughness  of  the 
alloy. 


Brinell  Hardness  Test 

An  important  record,  as 
excessive  and  needless 
hardness  produces  unnec- 
essary wear  and  tear  on 
tools  and  machinery  in 
after  handling  of  the  metal. 


J 


A  Metal  of  100%  Efficiency 
Exact  assurance  of  quality. 
The  modern  way  of  buying  on  a  basis  of 
maximum  economy. 


The  buyer  gets  no  more  or  no  less  than  he  pays  for. 

No  more  hardness  than  he  needs. 

Excessive  hardness  incurs  waste  on  tools  and  machines. 

No  more  tensile  strength  than  the  job  demands. 

Buying  excess  strength  is  waste. 

No  more  or  no  less  of  the  expensive  ingredients  than 
your  formula  calls  for. 

For  fifty  years,  we  have  been  meeting  every  arising 
need  of  the  non-ferrous  metal  users. 

Today  we  are  setting  a  new  standard  of  efficiency  in 
buying  of  alloys  in  ingot  form. 

A  standard  which  eliminates  waste,  increases  foundry 
efficiency,  and  does  away  with  all  question  of  what  you 
pay  for  and  what  you  get. 

The  certificate  stamp  and  number  on  every  ingot  is 
identification  of  its  quality. 

Send  for  our  explanatory  book — "Certificate" 
Metals.      A    new  light  on  metal  buying. 

White  &  Bro.,  inc. 

Since     1869 

SMELTERS   AND   REFINERS   OF   NON-FERROUS   METALS 

Manufacturers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Composition,  Bronze  and  Brass  Ingots, 
Babbitt  Metal,  Solder  and  Type  Metals 


Oliver  Building 
Boston 


GENERAL   OFFICES: 
North  American  Building,  Philadelphia 


Trinity  Building 
New  York 


no  instances  of  any  one  ever  doing  so. 
From  the  photograph-room  and  the  ink- 
pad  the  prisoner  passes  on  for  his  "exam- 
ination," a  legalized  third  degree,  held  in 
an  underground  room,  where,  without  bene- 
fit of  counsel,  he  is  sweated,  perhaps  for 
several  days  in  succession,  altho  the  law 
prohibits  the  holding  of  a  man  without  a 
definite  charge  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours. 

A  similar  law  is  evaded  in  America  by 
rearresting  the  prisoner  at  the  end  of  each 
day,  but  the  process  is  simpler  in  Japan. 
Here  they  keep  the  fact  of  a  suspect's  ar- 
rest a  secret,  and  there  is  no  booking  to 
help  inquiring  friends,  if  any  are  foolish 
enough  to  run  their  own  necks  in  a  noose 
by  making  inquiries.  The  examinations 
are  legal,  however,  and  are  always  held  in 
camera,  following  which  the  prisoner  is 
either  released  or  committed  for  trial. 
There  is  nothing  else  corresponding  in  any 
way  to  the  American  grand-jury  system. 

The  Japanese  bench  usually  consists  of 
four  judges,  one  of  whom  conducts  the 
questioning  of  the  prisoner.  With  the 
judges  sits  also  the  public  prosecutor, 
and  a  few  feet  away,  facing  the  bench, 
is  the  desk  of  the  lawyer  for  the  defense. 
Judges  and  lawyers  are  all  gowned  in  stiff, 
black  costumes  and  all  wear  caps  of  black 
crepe. 

Everything  is  solemn,  everything  is  dec- 
orous, and,  without  a  jury  to  impress,  there 
are  none  of  those  flights  of  oratory  with 
which  the  American  lawyers  call  upon 
Heaven  to  witness  either  the  scandalous 
nature  of  the  prisoner's  crime  or  the  halo 
of  innocence  so  plain  to  the  attorney  for 
the  defense.  The  prisoners  sit  in  a  pris- 
oners' box  until  their  case  is  called,  when 
they  stand  one  by  one  before  the  judges 
and  are  polished  off  in  rapid  succession. 
Witnesses  are  not  sworn,  nor  are  there  any 
bewildering  laws  of  evidence  that  furnish 
legal  arguments,  grounds  for  appeal,  and 
keep  any  one  from  telling  all  that  he  knows 
and  suspects.  The  criminal  code  is  that 
of  Napoleon  and  the  procedure  is  practi- 
cally that  of  the  French  courts. 

The  handling  of  the  prisoners  is  pure 
Japanese,  however.  Delivered  at  the 
court-house  for  trial,  the  prisoners  are 
marched  from  the  police-wagon  in  single 
file,  handcuffed  and  tied  together  by  a 
stout  rope  that  circles  each  man's  waist 
and  is  twisted  through  his  obi.  Their  jail 
kimonos  are  of  a  dull  drab  and  on  their 
sockless  feet  are  grass  sandals,  in  which 
they  flop  through  the  corridors. 

The  most  unusual  feature  of  all  to  a 
stranger  is  the  fact  that  each  prisoner  has 
his  head  covered  by  a  wicker  mask,  more 
like  an  inverted  waste-paper  basket  than 
anything  else,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
prevent  recognition  of  the  prisoner,  to 
permit  him  to  hide  his  shame  under  the 
disguise,  and,  very  possibly,  to  prevent  the 
whole  file  from  making  a  bolt  for  liberty. 
The  sight  of  a  prisoner  so  arrayed  is  ghastly, 
the  mask  bringing  up  the  suggestion  of  the 
hangman's  cap.  Once  in  the  prisoners' 
box,  however,  the  masks  are  removed,  while 
the  prisoners  sit  with  deeply  bowed  heads 
in  an  attitude  of  the  utmost  humility. 

Japanese  courts  have  the  name  of  being 
fair  and  the  bench  is  honest.  A  recent 
charge  of  spite  made  against  one  of  the  pro- 
curators in  Kobe  was  so  much  of  a  rarity 
that  it  attracted  attention  all  over  the 
Fjinpire  and  was  investigated  immediately 
with  a  thoroughness  that  left  no  ground  for 
suspicion  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  the 
bench  generally. 
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RESEARCH 

This  laboratory,  recently  completed  and  equipped  with  every 
facility  known  to  modern  science,  is  dedicated  to  American 
Industry. 

Its  purpose  is  to  develop  new  uses  for  Zinc — uses  that 
will  prove  advantageous  to  manufacturers,  improving  their 
products  and  simplifying  their  methods  and  processes. 

Our  further  expansion  depends  upon  our  greater  usefulness 
to  other  industries.  Zinc  is  the  solution  of  many  of  their 
problems  and  we  therefore,  feel  a  direct  responsibility  in 
helping  to  solve  them. 

To  our  command  of  the  country's  richest  ore  deposits,  our 
extensive  facilities  for  converting  this  ore  to  useful  purposes, 
and  our  seventy  years  of  experience  in  Zinc  manufacture,  we 
have  added  this  research  laboratory.  It  is  at  the  service  of 
all  manufacturers  who  use  or  could  use  Zinc  products. 

THE  NEW  JERSEY  ZINC  COMPANY,  160  Front  Street,  New  York 

ESTABLISHED  1848 

CHICAGO:    Mineral  Point  Zinc  Company,  1111  Marquette  Building 

PITTSBURGH:   The  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.   (of  Pa.),  1439  Oliver  Building 

Manufacturers  of  Zinc  Oxide,  Spelter,  Spiegeleisen,  Lithopone,  Sulphuric  Acid, 
Rolled  Zinc  Strips  and  Plates,  Zinc  Dust,  Salt  Cake  and  Zinc  Chloride 

The  world's  standard  for  Zinc  products 


New  Jersey 

zinc 


IK 


■ 
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LITHUANIA'S    CHARITIES    COMMIS- 
SIONER IS  AN  AMERICAN  WOMAN 


LITIITAMA.  one  of  the  now  little 
■*  countries  on  the  Baltic,  lias  entrusted 
one  of  the  biggest  jobs  in  its  period  of 
reconstruction  to  an  American  woman. 
It  is  true  that  she  married  a  Lithuanian 
nobleman  some  years  ago,  who  presented 
her  with  the  distinctly  foreign  name  of 
Aifme.  Gezdawa  Turczynowiz,  but  her 
maiden  name  was  Laura  Blackwell,  and 
she  is  well  remembered  as  a  resident  of 
New  York  City.  Her  new  title  is  Na- 
tional Commissioner  of  Charities  for 
•  Lithuania,  and  she  has  recently  finished 
an  extended  trip  through  her  adopted 
country  in  company  with  Captain  Hollister 
and  Lieutenant  Selden,  U.  S.  A.,  who 
jire.  members  of  the  American  Relief 
Administration  in  Lithuania.  During  this 
trip,  says  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
Mine.  Turcjmowiz,  "opened  up  channels 
of  distribution  for  the  food  arriving  from 
America  and  established  child  -  feeding 
stations."  She  is  quoted  as  to  her  work 
and  Lithuanian  appreciation  of  American 
assistance : 

"I  wish  that  ever y  American  could  have 
been  with  me  in  Kovno,  Lithuania,  when 
the  first  American  food  arrived  there,"  ex- 
claimed Mme.  Turczynowiz;  "it  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  touching  sights  I 
have  ever  seen.  As  there  are  no  railroads 
in  Lithuania  the  food  was  floated  down 
the  River  Niemen  to  Kovno  on  large, 
Hat-bottom  boats.  To  the  casual  ob- 
server there  might  not  have  been  any- 
thing particularly  beautiful  or  touch- 
ing, perhaps,  in  the  sight  of  these  boats 
arriving  at  the  wharves  of  Kovno.  But 
the  expectation  of  seeing  them  had  drawn 
crowds  of  people  to  the  river -banks. 
They  wero  silent  crowds.  Even  when  the 
boats  were  at  last  sighted  there  wasn't  a 
cheer.  You  see,"  explained  Mme.  Tur- 
czynowiz, "it  was  hard  for  the  people 
to  believe  that  help  had  at  last  come  to 
them.  The  sight  of  this  American  food 
was  the  first  tangible  proof  they  had  had 
since  tho  beginning  of  the  war  that  the 
whole  world  was  not  tainted  with  Prussian 
barbarism  and  lust  and  that  brotherly  love 
and  charity  still  existed. 

"As  the  boats  came  closer  the  people 
fell  to  their  knees  almost  with  one  ac- 
cord. Those  who  had  borne  the  torture 
of  the  German  occupation  with  stoical 
courage  wept  freely  at  sight  of  this  proof 
of  the  helping  hand  of  America.  When 
1  he  lit  tie  fleet  of  mercy  docked,  the  Lithua- 
nian minister  jumped  aboard  the  first  boat 
and,  witli  a  prayer  of  thanksgiving,  broke 
I  lie  seal.  For  tho  first  time,  then,  a  great 
shout  went  up  from  the  people  as  the 
bags  of   flour   were  exposed    to   view." 

One  of  the  pleasant  little  ironies  of 
this  incident  of  the  carrying  of  the  first 
relief  into  Lithuania  was  t  hat  the  American 
Relief  Mission  ordered  the  boats  to  bo 
brought    down     the    river    under    German 

guard.  The  Americans  held  the  Germans 
responsible  for  safe  delivery  of  the  flour 

from   Danzig.      Not  a  grain  of  it,  however, 

was  allowed  to  the  Germans. 

When  Mme.  Turczynowiz  left  Lith- 
uania this  last,  lime  she  saw  the  Germans 

still  taking  loot  from  the  houses.  Tho 
N'ieinen  Kiver  was  filled  with  boats  carry- 
ing   farm    implements,    furniture,   family 


heirlooms,  public  art  treasures,  and  linen 
away  from   Lithuania  into  Germany. 

"It  is  hard,"  said  Mme.  Turczynowiz, 
"for  any  one  in  the  outside  world  to 
realize  the  condition  in  which  the  Ger- 
mans have  hit  my  little  adopted  country. 
Normally  Lithuania  is  richly  producing, 
with  a  tall,  sturdy,  broad-shouldered  race 
of  people.  The  people  are  now  hollow- 
eyed  and  sick.  The  country  has  literally 
been  stript  bare  of  food.  Even  up  to  the 
last  minute  of  the  war  the  Germans  took 
the  food  away  from  the  people  under 
the  excuse  that  they  must  have  enough 
rations  to  feed  an  army  of  occupation  of 
40,000.  In  reality  they  had  no  more 
than  15,000  soldiers  in  Lithuania.  The 
surplus  food  the  Germans  requisitioned 
they  sold  to  the  Bolsheviki  for  gold. 

Tho  the  people  are  in  such  a  pitiful 
condition  physically  Mme.  Turczynowiz 
asserts  that  they  are  stirred  to  new  vigor 
by  the  knowledge  that  their  little  country 
after  centuries  of  struggle  and  hope  has 
come  into  its  rightful  heritage  of  inde- 
pendence. It  is  for  the  sake  of  building  up 
a  nation  capable  of  using  this  indepen- 
dence to  the  best  advantage  for  the  world's 
progress  that  the  Lithuanians  have  so 
eagerly  cooperated  with  the  American 
Relief  Administration  in  establishing  a 
children's  relief  bureau  to  save  the  children 
for  healthy  manhood  and  womanhood. 
Just  now  the  children  have  been  so  long 
deprived  of  milk  and  other  wholesome 
food  necessary  for  their  proper  develop- 
ment that  rickets,  tuberculosis,  and  other 
diseases  indirectly  due  to  lack  of  proper 
food  are  prevalent  among  them. 


WOMEN  TRAMWAY-CONDUCTORS  ARE 
NOT  AN  UNALLOYED  BLESSING 


WOMEN  conductors  on  trams,  or 
street-cars,  in  Great  Britain  have 
"more  complaints  of  rudeness"  lodged 
against  them  than  do  their  fellow  workers 
of  the  male  persuasion.  Also,  they  are 
"more  severe  on  their  uniforms,"  their 
"trams  run  much  worse,"  they  are  "less 
punctual,"  they  "lose  more  time,"  the 
bill  for  repairs  on  their  trams  "increased 
considerably,"  and  the  shortage  of  cash 
receipts  on  their  trams  "increased  50  per 
cent."  All  these  things  and  many  more 
ware  revealed  by  investigations  conducted 
by  the  Committee  on  Women  in  Industry 
for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  women 
compare  with  men  in  efficiency  in  occu- 
pations that  before  the  war  were  regarded 
as  "men's  work."  To  obtain  the  desired 
information,  questionnaires  were  directed 
to  ninety  tramway  companies  who  employ 
in  all  14,584  women,  of  whom  11,070  are 
conductors.  A  brief  account  of  the  results 
obtained  is  published  in  The  Freeman's 
Journal  (Dublin),  from  which  wo  quote 
the  following: 

The  query,  "Do  women  carry  out  their 
duties  as  efficiently  as  men?"  was  answered 
"Yes"  by  nine  companies  and  "No"  by 
seventy-three.  "Do  they  collect  fares  as 
efficiently?"  met  with  the  answer  "No" 
from  twenty-one  managers  and  from 
sixty  "Yes."  Seventy-two  companies  re- 
ported greater  shortage  in  cash  and  ton 
none.  Thirty-four  companies  found  women 
as  courteous  as  men  and  forty-seven  loss 
Courteous.  Punctuality  was  bad  on  sixty- 
eight    lines    and    good     on    fifteen.      Em- 


ployment of  women  entailed  greater  ex- 
pense to  eleven  companies,  but  twelve  • 
said  "No."  One  typical  manager  said: 
"While  I  willingly  acknowledge  the  groat 
help  they  gave — and  we  could  not  have 
carried  on  without  them — I  regret  I  can 
not  find  one  point  in  which  they  were 
superior  to  men."  But  then  this  manager 
was  a  man,  yet  he  is  awfully  non-com- 
mittal— "not  superior  to  men." 

•  But  if  the  showing  made  by  the  women 
as  street-car  conductors  is  not  as  flattering 
to  the  fair  sex  as  it  might  be,  let  the 
ladies  cheer  up;  for  in  the  same  report 
this  committee — which  may  have  been 
composed  of  unfeeling  males — states  that 
in  clerical  work  women  are  every  bit 
as  efficient  as  men  —  especially  if  they 
work  under  a  male  superintendent.  It  is 
said: 

In  clerical  work,  however,  women  hold 
their  place  whether  in  business  establish- 
ments, on  railways,  or  the  government 
service.  The  deficiencies  that  there  arc 
generally  are  traceable  to  insufficient 
training  in  a  number  of  women  clerks,  and 
as  they  progress  this  deficiency  dis- 
appears. Women,  however,  make  bad 
superintendents  over  a  section  of  clerks, 
and  the  women  clerks  do  their  work  much 
more  efficiently  when  under  the  supervision 
of  man.  Women  clerks  with  equal  train- 
ing do  the  same  work  as  men  and  just  as 
efficiently,  but,  owing  to  many  of  them 
not  having  sufficient  preliminary  training 
and  when  not  under  male  supervision, 
"it  takes  three  women  to  do  the  work  of 
two  men."  This  ratio  is  reduced,  how- 
ever, as  further  practise  improves  their 
training. 

And  then  these  mean  things  are  set 
forth  as  to  why  women  should  not  receive 
the  same  pay  as  men: 

The  Post-office  Department  is  opposed 
to  equal  pay  for  women.  The  Secretary 
of  the  Post-office,  Mr.  Murray,  gay  I 
evidence  that  if  the  women  clerks  at 
present  employed  were  given  the  equiva- 
lent of  the  men's  scale  it  would  cost  over  a 
million  a  year.  His  experience  was  that 
where  men  and  women  discharge  similar 
or  identical  duties  (1)  the  women's  work 
is  not  equal  to  the  men's;  (2)  her  sick- 
leave  is  greater,  (3)  her  service  as  a  rule  is 
shorter.  The  railway  managers  find  that 
women  are  bad  ticket-collectors,  as  they 
take  longer  to  examine  the  tickets,  and. 
again,  the  view  was  exprest,  as  in  clerical 
work,  that  in  manual  work  on  the  railways 
it  takes  "three  women  to  do  two  men's 
work."  The  similarity  of  expression  is 
curious. 

But  the  account  ends  well — as  all  liter- 
ary productions  should — by  suggesting, 
in  effect,  that  if  the  women  are  let  alone 
they  will  work  out  their  own  industrial 
salvation.     As  we  read: 

Yet  women  are  described  as  excellent 
at  manual  work  in  industrial  and  business 
houses.  They  have  shown  themselves 
lit  for  heavy^  employment.  They  have 
shown  unexpected  powers  at  lifting  heavy 
weights.     They  are  not  unduly  liable  to 

heart -strain  or  other  strain.  They  stand 
high  temperature  in  factories  and  bad 
weather,  and  in  occupations  that  require 
long  standing  just  as  well  as  men.  But 
women  have  shown  themselves  more 
dell  than  man  in  the  lighter  jobs.  They 
are  quicker  at  the  work  and  do  things-more 
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Toward  a  Better  Tomorrow 
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HOW  much  should  Hy- 
draulic say  in  these  arti- 
cles about  industrial  re- 
lationship as  worked  out  in  its 
own  plants? 

We  have  spoken  for  a  great 
cause,  rather  than  for  an  individ- 
ual industry — for  fundamental 
principles  rather  than  details  of 
their  application.  Furthermore, 
the  experience  at  Hydraulic, 
gratifying-  as  it  is,  still  unfolds 
daily,  and  is  yet  far  from  final. 

Our  encouragement  is  due 
more  to  a  conviction  that  we 
are  on  the  right  road,  than  to 
the  distance  we  have  traveled 
on  that  road. 

The  right  road  started  with 
us  when  Hydraulic  Manage- 
ment first  realized  its  responsi- 
bility to  those  who  invested 
their  labor  as  well  as  those  who 
invested  their  money.  The 
right  road  started  with  Hydrau- 
lic when  Management  realized 
that  men  are  men,  whether  they 
contribute  muscle,  brains  or 
money  to  the  success  of  the 
business — that  each,  no  matter 
in  what  capacity  he  serves,  is 
entitled  to  the  same  considera- 
tion and  respect. 

HOW  clear  the  point  be- 
comes when  we  draw 
the   'following    parallel! 

Could  this  business  have  been 
created  without  capital — the 
plants  built,  the  machinery 
bought,  raw  materials  purchased 
and  payroll  assumed  without 
someone — the  owners — taking 
the  risk?  Plainly,  there  could 
be  no  jobs — -no  wages — were  it 
not  for  capital.  It  was  the  task 
of  Hydraulic  Management  to 
establish  that  fact  clearly  in  the 
minds  of  the  men,  and  in  so  do- 
ing, convince  the  men  of  the 
plain  justice  of  giving  to  their 
jobs  the  best  that  was  in  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  could  this 
business  have  been  created, 
machinery  and  material  used 
and  plans  brought  to  a  success- 
ful fruition  ^without  men?  Plain- 
ly, there  could  be  no  business — • 
no  profits — were  it  not  for  men. 
It  was  also  the  task  of  Hydrau- 
lic Management  to  establish 
that  fact  clearly  in  the  minds 
of  the  owners,  and  in  so  doing, 
convince  the  owners  of  the  plain 
justice  of  recognizing  as  partners 
all  who  contribute  of  their  sub- 
stance to  the  good  of  the  busi- 
ness—  whether  it  be  money, 
brains  or  brawn. 

Management,  equally  serv- 
ing the  two  great  factors  — 
owners  and  workers — without 
either  of  which  it  would  itself 
be  powerless,  assumed  as  its 
first  responsibility  the  bringing 
of  these  factors  together  in  mu- 


tual appreciation  of  their  depen- 
dence upon  each  other.  In  doing 
this,  it  was  made  plain  that 
proper  co-operative  effort  would 
not  only  prevent  loss  but  in- 
crease both  wages  and  profits. 

In  creating  this  basis  of  mu- 
tual understanding,  Hydraulic 
stockholders  have  never  been 
asked  to  do  anything  for  Hy- 
draulic men  from  any  other 
standpoint  than  that  of  plain 
justice  and  good  business.  Hy- 
draulic men  have  never  been 
asked  to  do  anything  for  the 
company  on  anything  but  the 
same  self-respecting  basis.  Such 
a  thing  as  exaggerated  senti- 
ment has  not  figured  at  all. 

Has  this  establishment  of 
mutual  understanding  and  re- 
spect— this  prevention  of  mis- 
understanding, antagonism  and 
suspicion  —  been  a  great  and 
laborious  effort?  We  can  hard- 
ly say  that  it  has,  because  it  is 
so  obviously  sound.  It  has 
taken  time,  but  with  an  appre- 
ciation of  mutual  benefit,  all 
contributed  both  in  thought 
and  effort,  and  every  day  sees 
further  progress.  We  have 
found  men  to  be  fair  whether 
they  contribute  money,  brains 
or  muscle  to  the  day's  work. 

With  the  right  understanding 
established  at  Hydraulic,  further 
developments  have  come  as  a 
natural  course.  The  true  ap- 
preciation of  mutual  interest 
brought  about  a  feeling  of  part- 
nership— this  led  to  profit-shar- 
ing— to  representation,  so  that 
all  might  have  a  voice  in  the 
policies  of  operation  affecting 
the  common  interest — to  not 
only  a  willingness,  but  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  each  to  do  those 
things  which  wotdd  make  for 
the  benefit  of  all.  With  this 
spirit,  details  became  a  matter 
of  minor  importance  and 
worked  themselves  out  without 
serious  difficulty  or  difference. 
Welfare  buildings,  lunch  rooms, 
co-operative  stores,  on  this 
basis,  were  not  planned  by 
Management  to  be  financed  by 
the  Board  of  Directors  for  the 
use  of  the  men,  but  were  created 
by  the  tvhole  organization, 
principally  the  men,  for  the 
mutual  benefit  of  all,  with  the 
business  contributing  its  fair 
proportion  toward  the  expense. 

Possibly  we  may  be  able,  in 
future  articles,  to  say  something 
of  these  details  which  may  prove 
interesting,  but  as  for  Hydraulic, 
we  no  longer  think  of  detail  as 
any  matter  for  concern.  Under* 
standing —  mutual  understand- 
ing— mutual  consideration  and 
mutual  respect.  These — and 
these  only — make  everything 
else  possible. 


This  is  the  ninth  of  a  series  of  articles  in  this  publication. 
Reprints  of  former  articles  will  be  sent  free  on  request. 
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handily  and  much  more  daintily  than 
men.  Some  of  the  managers  say  that 
this  may  be  due  to  the  fact  .that  men 
generally  get  more  of  the  heavier  work  of 
lifting  loads  than  women,  and  that  the 
majority  of  the  women  on  the  lighter 
jobs  have  developed  greater  alertness 
than  the  men,  who  have  been  employed 
at  the  heavier  work,  and  consequently 
'•go  about  their  tasks  in  a  more  lumbering 
way  than  women  do."  Many  heads  of 
industrial  firms  and  a  number  of  doctors — ■ 
medical  men  as  well  as  medical  women — 
agree  in  summing  up  the  position  in  this 
way:  •"Women  should  be  left  free  in  their 
competition  with  men.  Employers  would 
probably  select  men  for  the  heavier 
jobs  and  women  for  the  lighter  ones,  on 
which  they  appear  to  be  more  deft  than 
men." 


ADVENTURES   AMONG  THE   BOLSHE- 
VIKI AND  ANARCHISTS  IN 
SOUTH  RUSSIA 


A  PARTICULARLY  vivid  and  interest- 
ing account  of  conditions  in  Russia 
is  furnished  in  a  recent  volume,  "Under 
the  Bolshevik  Reign  of  Terror"  (McBride 
&  Co.,  New  York),  in  which  a  young 
Englishwoman,  Miss  Rhoda  Power,  re- 
lates Yfer  experiences  in  the  south-Russian 
towrn  of  Rostof.  Miss  Power  lived  in  the 
household  of  a  Russian  bourgeois  family, 
referred  to  as  "the  Sabaroffs,"  from  a  time 
early  in  the  war  until  after  the  Bolsheviki 
came  into  power,  and  thus  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  effects  of  the  revolu- 
tion. After  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Bolsheviki  it  was  "washed  with 
blood,"  says  the  account.  The  excesses 
of  the  Red  Guard  are  described  at  length. 
A  part  of  the  story  is  in  the  form  of  a 
diary  containing  entries  such  as  these: 

"March  2.  The  doctor  says  the  in- 
firmary is  a  mortuary  for  slaughtered 
officers.  March  3.  Blood,  blood,  blood. 
March  5.  On  the  other  side  of  the  road  a 
student  was  walking.  'Ha,'  cried  a 
tovarish,  'another  of  the  intelligentsia. 
So.  you  will  educate  yourself  above  the 
people,  will  you?  There.'  And  he  shot 
him  through  the  head.  The  boy  fell 
with  a  little  cry,  and  before  he  was  quite 
dead  his  clothes  were  taken  off  and  sold 
to  a  passing  peasant."  Mention  is  also 
made  of  the  efforts  of  the  Bolsheviki  to 
establish  some  sort  of  order.  Among  the 
pleasing  innovations  resulting  from  these 
attempts  was  one  which  did  away  with  the 
ancient  rule  that  "a  man's  house  is  his 
castle."  Such  of  the  Red  Guard  as  felt 
so  disposed  could  enter  any  bourgeois 
house  and  take  up  their  quarters  in 
any  room  they  wished  and  do  exactly  as 
they  pleased.  "They  had  no  respect  for 
the  furniture,"  says  the  account,  "soiled 
the  carpets,  tore  the  curtains,  and  at  night 
brought  women  from  the  streets  into  the 
houses,  dancing  and  drinking  till  dawn, 
so  that  the  inhabitants  were  sleepless  with 
the  noise."  These  events  took  place 
before  the  signing  of  the  armistice,  and 
at  length  it  became  rumored  that  the  town 
of  Rostof  was  about  to  bo  captured  by  a 
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body  of  Russians  [  from  Ukraine  under 
German  leadership.  Apparently  tins 
alarmed  the  Bolsheviki,  for  they  presently 
began  to  evacuate  the  city.  The  account 
goes  on: 

Fighting  was  expected,  but  as  it  was  now 
difficult  for  one  town  to  communicate 
with  another,  no  one  knew  what  was 
actually  happening.  The  trains  were  ir- 
regular, and  telephoning  was  dangerous  on 
account  of  spies.  No  one  knew  what  to 
expect,  and  each  fresh  rumor  produced  but 
little  surprize.  People  waited  apathet- 
ically. "At  any  rate,  it  can  not  be 
worse,"  they  said. 

From  one  point  of  view,  however,  it 
was  worse.  With  the  gradual  evacuation 
of  the  Bolsheviki,  the  execution  of  Junkers 
and  other  enemies  of  the  Soviet  decreased, 
but  wholesale  robbery  and  brigandage 
became  more  frequent.  It  must  be  said 
in  justice  [to  the  Bolsheviki  that  they 
tried  to  establish  order  and  did  not  au- 
thorize the  pillaging  which  so  terrorized 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  But  at- 
tached to  the  Red  Guard  there  was  a  large 
number  of  hooligans,  who,  attracted  by 
the  wages  and  the  lack  of  supervision, 
had  "joined  up"  simply  for  the  sake  of 
having  an  opportunity  to  loot.  Parties 
of  them  used  to  go  into  shops  and  annex 
anything  which  they  happened  to  like. 
"We  requisition  this  in  the  name  of  the 
state,"  they  would  say,  holding  revolvers 
to  the  heads  of  the  unfortunate  salesmen, 
who  were  afraid  to  resist.  People  in 
private  houses  were  treated  in  the  same 
way,  altho  the  Bolsheviki  shot  convicted 
thieves  and  promised  help  to  any  one  who 
would  telephone  to  headquarters.  They 
failed  to  realize  the  impossibility  of  profit- 
ing by  such  aid  when  one  was  lying  on 
the  floor,  bound  hand  and  foot,  or  when 
a  brigand  was  threatening  one  with  a 
revolver.  Night  attacks  in  the  streets 
were  frequent,  and  the  local  Soviet  at- 
tempted to  cope  with  the  situation  by 
refusing  to  allow  any  one  to  be  out-of-doors 
after  nine  o'clock.  One  day  a  body  was 
found  at  the  corner  of  our  road  with  a 
paper  pinned  to  its  coat:  "This  person 
was  out  after  prohibited  hours."  This 
law,  however,  did  not  prevent  houses 
from  being  attacked,  as  the  brigands  were 
always  in  the  uniform  of  the  Red  Guard, 
and  held  forged  passports,  so  that  those 
responsible  for  keeping  order  in  the  streets 
thought  they  were  members  of  an  official 
search-party  and  left  them  unmolested. 

One  morning  when  most  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki had  retired,  leaving  their  repre- 
sentatives at  headquarters,  we  were  awak- 
ened at  three  o'clock  by  the  sounds  of 
firing  and  the  explosions  by  bombs.  We 
sat  up  and  blinked  for  a  few  minutes, 
then  turned  over  and  went  to  sleep. 
Familiarity  breeds  contempt.  At  break- 
fast some  one  announced  dispassionately 
that  the  Anarchists  were  in  power.  The 
remark  elicited  no  comment. 

In  spite  of  their  crimes  these  anarchists 
were  rather  amusing.  They  were  like 
children  playing  at  brigands  with  real 
firearms.  They  dashed  through  the  street 
in  motor-lorries,  waving  their  arms  and 
shooting  in  the  air.  They  wore  black 
crape  tied  round  their  right  sleeves,  just 
above  the  elbow,  and  black  ribbons  in 
their  caps.  As  they  motored  at  top  speed 
they  throw  out  proclamations  and  white 
leaflets,  which  fluttered  into  the  gardens, 
caught  in  the  branches  of  the  trees,  and 
were  eagerly  snatched  by  the  tovarishchi 
walking  in  the  town.  These  leaflets 
began  with  the  words,  "Order  Above  All," 


and  went  on  to  say  that  the  bourgzhui 
("bourgeoisie")  were  responsible  for  the 
disorder,  as  they  had  wealth  locked  in 
coffers  in  their  cellars,  and  that  if  these 
coffers  were  open  to  all  there  wrould  be  no 
disorder.  They  said  that  liberty  was  at 
stake.  People  stood  in  the  streets  with 
expressionless  faces,  and  watched  their 
mad  career  through  the  town. 

They  broke  into  houses  in  the  approved 
cinema  style,   bound  all  the  inmates  but 
one  with  cords,  and  forced  the  free  persons 
at  the  point  of  the  bayonet  to  give  up 
anything    of    value    in    the    house.     Any 
show  of  resistance  wras  answered  by  vio- 
lence, and  people  were  sometimes  beaten 
black  and  blue  with  the  butt  end  of  rifles. 
They  were  clever  at  finding   the   hiding- 
places  of   valuables,  and  even   peeled  off 
pieces    of    wall-paper,    which    were    torn 
to  see  whether  rings  were  concealed  be- 
tween   the    plaster    and    covering.     They 
had  a  contempt  for  feminine  modesty  and 
thrust    their    hands    into    the    bosoms    of 
women's  clothes  in  case  a   little  bag  of 
money    should    be    hidden    there.     Some- 
times  they   forced   girls   to   undress    that 
they  might  see  whether  jewels  were  sewn 
into  their  corsets.     They  ransacked  every 
room,   rummaging  among   paper,   shaking 
books  lest   ruble  notes    should  be  placed 
in  the  leaves,  and  even  raking  over  the 
cinders.     They     took    furniture,     and     it 
became    quite    a    common    thing    to    see 
motor-lorries    driven    by     armed     sailors 
and  filled  with  carpets,  bicycles,  bedding, 
and  chairs  which  had  been  stolen.    House- 
hold linen  was  much  in  demand,  and  many 
people  packed  their  best  things  in  cases 
and  hid  them  in  outhouses  or  put  them  in 
the  cellar  under  the  coal.     One  family  of 
girls   living   with   their   grandmother   was 
attacked  by  a  number  of  brigands,   who 
forced  them  all  to  lie  on  their  faces  on  the 
floor  while  five  men  searched  the  house 
for  valuables.     The  remainder  stood  over 
the    girls    with    bayonets    touching    their 
backs    so    that    they    dared    not    move. 
In  the  interval  the  poor  old  grandmother 
fainted.     The  brigands  were  indignant  at 
the   want    of    filial  feeling  showm    by  the 
girls   who  remained  lying   on  their  faces. 
"How    can    you    stay    there,"    said    one, 
"while    the    babooshka    is    fainting?     Get 
up  and  fetch  the  smelling-salts  and  water." 
He     prodded      the      nearest      recumbent 
figure    with    his  bayonet.     The    smelling- 
salts  were  fetched.     The  tovarish  revived 
the  babooshka,  and,  when  she  was  quite  re- 
stored, gently  unfastened  her  earrings  and 
brooch.     When    they    had    all    collected 
what  they  wanted,  he  turned  to  the  girls, 
who  were  still  face  downward  on  the  floor, 
and,  pointing  at  the    babooshka,  who  was 
on    the    verge    of    another    faint,    "  Vam 
ne    stidno?"    (Aren't    you    ashamed?)    he 
asked. 

Prices  continued  to  be  very  high,  as  the 
value  of  the  ruble  was  so  low  and  trans- 
port so  disorganized  that  nothing  could 
be  brought  into  the  town.  Material  cost 
at  least  seventy  rubles  an  arsheen,  and 
was  very  inferior  in  quality.  Mending- 
wrool  and  cotton  were  so  expensive  that 
servants  could  not  afford  to  patch  their 
worn-out  clothes,  unless  they  happened 
to  have  odd  bits  of  stuff  in  their  pos- 
session or  stole  from  their  employers. 
Ready-mado  garments  were  rarely  to  be 
found  in  the  shops,  and  people  had  no 
idea  how  they  were  going  to  dross  them- 
selves in  the  summer  or  following  winter. 
Underlinen  was  exorbitant  in  price  and 
materials  for  making  it  unprocurable. 
The  lack  of  material  and  clothes  produced 
an  increase  in  highway  robbery,  and 
womon  out  at  night  were  sometimes  stript 
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of  all  that  they  were  wearing  and  sont 
homo  naked.  If  the  brigands  wore  sym- 
pathetically inclined,  they  gave  their  vic- 
tim a  newspaper  and  called  a  cab,  saying, 
"Go  home  or  you  will  catch  cold";  but 
more  often  thoy  got  into  the  cab  them- 
selves and  left  tho  lady  to  return  as  best 
she  could.  In  consoquonco,  people  feared 
to  venture  into  unfrequented  streets  after 
dark,  and  many  hesitated  boforo  walking 
in  the  main  road  at  night. 

Drunkenness  increased,  and  inert  masses 
of  humanity  lolled  about  the  streets.  A 
supply  of  vodka  had  become  available  at 
Novocherkask,  and  women  gainod  money 
so  easily  that  they  gave  up  their  usual 
work  and  confined  their  attention  to  prof- 
iteering in  vodka,  which  they  bought  for 
five  rubles  a  bottle  and  sold  in  Rostov  for 
thirty.  One  taste  of  spirit  produced  an 
insatiable  thirst,  and  anything  alcoholic 
was  imbibed  with  gusto.  A  friend  of 
mine,  who  was  discovered  in  his  bedroom 
when  the  brigands  entered,  was  told  to 
get  them  something  to  drink.  He  pro- 
duced a  small  bottle  of  liqueur.  They 
finished  it  between  them,  but  complained 
that  it  was  poor  stuff  and  that  they  wanted 
something  less  sweet.  They  wandered 
round  the  room  and,  finding  on  his  dressing- 
table  some  green  liquid  in  a  bottle,  con- 
sumed it  with  alacrity,  smacking  their  lips 
and  saying,  "Ah,  that's  good!  It  burns." 
It  was  my  friend's  hair-tonic! 

In  spite  of  the  turmoil  with  which  she 
was  surrounded  at  Rostov,  it  appears  that 
Miss  Power  was  able  to  observe  several 
things  which  furnished  her  amusement. 
Among  others,  she  speaks  of  a  Ukrainian 
maid  whom  she  and  Natasha,  a  daughter 
of  th3  house,  found  endlessly  entertaining. 
She  says: 

All  the  other  servants  had  been  dis- 
missed, but  Akulina  was  so  stupid  that  no 
one  feared  her.  In  the  old  days,  when  we 
were  living  at  home,  she  was  a  source  of 
great  amusement  to  Natasha  and  me. 
She  was  tall  and  enormously  fat,  with  very 
pink  cheeks  and  a  wisp  of  flaxen  hair. 
She  wore  a  tight  gray  blouse,  too  short  in 
the  sleeve,  so  that  the  cuffs  were  left 
unfastened  in  order  to  accommodate  her 
big  arms.  Her  skirt  was  of  black  serge, 
split  from  the  knee  to  the  hip,  showing  a 
strip  of  pink  flannelette  nether  garments. 
Her  brown  stockings  were  full  of  holes, 
and  when  she  walked  they  descended 
over  her'  ankles,-  so  that  she  usually  ar- 
rived in  one's  rooni  barelegged  or  shuf- 
fling along  with  her  fat  hands  firmly 
grabbing  the  stockings  above  the,  knee. 
We  always  knew  when  she  was  coming  as 
she  breathed  so  heavily,  and  we  managed 
to  contain  our  laughter  till  she  was  gone. 
If  she  heard  a  giggle  she  used  to  return 
and  stare  at  us  solemnly  without  uttering  a 
word.  "You  are  so  graceful,  Akulina," 
said  Natasha  one  day.  She  did  not 
answer,  but  a  slow  grin  spread  over  her 
face  and  she  shook  an  admonitory  fore- 
finger three  times  with  great  deliberation. 
At  this  point  the  parrot  called  out, 
"  Dobry,  viecher,  krasavitza"  (Good  evening, 
my  beauty).  Akulina  looked  all  round 
the  room  with  her  mouth  open.  "Ha, 
ha,  ha!"  said  the  parrot.  She  suddenly 
became  av/are  of  the  bird  and  stared  at  it. 
It  put  its  little  green  head  on  one  side  and 
cocked  one  eye.  "  Popachka  chnioo  /iocAe£" 
(Polly  wants  some  tea),  it  said.  Akulina 
dropt  her  stockings,  crossed  herself  de- 
voutly, and  murmuring,  "The  Lord  save 
me    from    devils,"    stumped    off    to    the 


/  wonder  what  sort  of  a  man  you  are 


If  you  and  I  were  to 
meet  casually  in  a  hotel 
lobby  or  in  a  Pullman  I 
would  know  how  to  get 
this  Mennen  Shaving 
Cream  story  across  to  you. 
Face  to  face  salesmanship 
is  easy,  but  talking  to  two 
million  men.  is  more  com- 
plicated. 

Now  if  you  are  a  chemist  it 
would  take  about  thirty  seconds 
to  prove  to  you  that  there  is  no 
free  caustic  in  Mennen's  and 
you  would  appreciate  what  a 
remarkable  advance  that  is  in 
shaving  lather  —  but  most  men 
think  the  word  caustic  is  high- 
brow for  rough  talk  from  the 
boss. 

If  you  are  a  merchant  or  sales- 
man I  would  just  have  to  tell 
you  of  the  phenomenal  growth 
in  sales  and  you  would  realize 
that  Mennen's  must  have  excep- 
tional quality. 

But  most  likely,  you  are  just 
a  fairly  intelligent  good  fellow 
— rather  skeptical,  but  open  to 


This  giant  tube 
costs  50c.  It  is 
larger  and  longer 
than  the  regular 
35c  size,  and  gives 
you  more  cream 
for  the  money. 


reason.  In  that  case  I  would 
hand  you  a  straight  statement 
that  Mennen's  gives  a  great 
shave — with  cold  water  or  hot 
— no  rubbing  with  fingers — 
holds  three  times  the  amount 
of  water  you  usually  use — and 
your  face  feels  fine  afterwards. 
Then  I  would  say,  "Here,  old 
man,  give  it  a  trial — take  this 
demonstrator  tube — use  just  a 
little  with  a  lot  of  water— brush 
for  three  minutes  and  then  leave 
it  to  the  razor." 

Over  a  Million  and  a  half 
men  have  got  acquainted  with 
Mennen's  that  way  and  keep 
on  using  it. 

Help  me  out!  Just  pretend 
you  know  me,  and  send  12  cents 
for  one  of  my  demonstrator 
tubes.  That's  all  the  coupon  is 
good  for. 

gj      (Mennen  Salesman)     ^" 
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Un-retouchcd  photograph  showing  part  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
fleet  of  97  ten-passenger  busses,  mounted  on  truck  chassis,  each  of  which 
is  completely  equipped  with  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires 
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Now  Yellowstone  Rides  and 
Hauls  on  Goodyear  Cords 


"We  have  adopted  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  for  on  entire  fleet 
of  104  motor  truck  units,  including  97 powerful  ten-passenger  busses  and 
7  trucks  used  for  general  hauling.  The  prime  reason  for  this  action  is  that 
we  must  have  as  nearly  absolute  reliability  in  pneumatic  tires  as  human 
ingenuity  can  supply.  We  can't  use  solids  here  for  passenger-carrying  or 
quick  transfers  of  supplies.  Our  busses,  mounted  on  motor  truck  chassis, 
must  perform  in  this  mountainland  as  efficiently  and  as  exactly  as  any  on 
metropolitan  !>■  ulevards.  Consequently  we  have  chosen  Goodyear  Cords- 
will  be  using  more  than  450  at  a  time— because  our  experience  gives  them 
the  preference  fonreliability  and  durability  both."—W.  M.  NICHOLS, 
Assistant  to  President,  Yellowstone  Park  Transportation  Company, 
Yellowstone,  Wyoming. 
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MENTION  of  Yellowstone  should 
no  longer  bring  to  the  mind 
visionsof  six-horse  stage  coaches, 
or  of  teams  plodding  mountain  slopes 
ahead  of  rakish  tourist  carriages  or 
creaking  supply  wagons. 

The  actual  scene  inside  Gardiner  En- 
trance at  present  is  far  different,  for  the 
1800-head  herd  of  fine  horses  has  been 
sold,  likewise  the  stages,  and  big  motor 
busses  and  trucks  on  Goodyear  Pneu- 
matic Cord  Truck  Tires  range  the 
3,348  square  miles. 

The  period  of  transition  since  1917  has 
been  a  period  of  test;  it  has  involved  a 
search  for  pneumatic  tires  of  unusually 
powerful  construction — for  pneumatics 
fitted  to  maintain  a  heavy  working  sched- 
ule week  after  week  without  delay  or 
even  momentary  embarrassment. 


Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tire 
on  every  wheel  of  104  heavy  units,  com- 
prising the  97  ten- passenger  busses, 
mounted  on  standard  motortruck  chassis, 
and  the  7  general  duty  motor  trucks. 

With  the  adoption  of  these  pneumatic 
truck  tires,  has  been  developed  a  system 
of  swift  dispatch :  thousands  of  sight-seers 
are  carried  over  great  distances  daily ;  the 
whole  flow  of  a  tremendous  traffic  is 
regulated  with  military  exactness  on  the 
Goodyear  Cords ;  and  enormous  amounts 
of  time  are  saved,  above  what  horses  or 
solid-tired  units  might  accomplish. 

This,  obviously  one  of  the  nation's  larg- 
est highway  transportation  enterprises, 
consequently  has  as  its  foundation  the 
reliability  of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord 
Truck  Tires  just  as  the  hauling  plans  of 
many  extensive  businesses  now  are  based 
on  the  traction,  cushioning,  quickness 
and  stamina  of  these  tires. 


Work 

for  good 

roads 
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kitchen  as  fast  as  her  fat  logs  could  carry 
her.  She  never  passed  that  parrot  with- 
out a  sidelong  glance  of  fear  and  a  hasty 
prayer.  She  believed  very  strongly  in 
devils  and  shared  our  fear  of  the  anarchists 
who,  she  maintained,  would  be  certain  to 
Bteal  her  savings  and  her  stockings,  of 
which  she  was  very  proud.  On  this 
account  she  borrowed  a  shoe-bag  from 
me  and  stuffed  her  treasures  into  it,  con- 
cealing it  in  the  bosom  of  her  dress  so  that 
her  figure  looked  even  more  odd  than  her 
Maker  had  intended  it  to  be.  This  gift 
won  for  me  her  affection,  and  she  always 
kissed  my  hands  and  tried  to  do  little 
kindnesses  for  me  until  we  fell  out  on 
the  subject  of  my  comb,  with  wrhich  I 
found  she  was  in  the  habit  of  disen- 
tangling the  fringe  of  my  door-mat  every 
morning. 

Akulina's  fear  of  the  anarchists  was 
by  no  means  unwarranted.  They  did  not 
confine  their  attentions  to  the  upper 
classes  only,  but  robbed  people  in  very 
poor  circumstances  who  happened  to  be 
unprotected  at  the  moment.  A  floor- 
polisher  who  used  to  be  employed  by  the 
Sabaroffs  was  stopt  in  the  street  and  re- 
lieved of  his  watch  and  a  few  rubles 
which  he  had  earned.  There  were  tears 
in  his  eyes  when  he  told  me  of  this.  It  was 
difficult  for  him  to  earn  money  since  the 
eclipse  of  the  bourgeoisie,  because  few 
people  could  afford  to  have  floors  polished. 
In  the  old  days  these  men  used  to  visit 
the  big  houses  once  a  week.  They  had 
no  brush,  neither  did  they  crawl  on  their 
knees  rubbing  like  a  housemaid,  but  they 
were  barelegged,  and  attached  to  one  foot 
they  had  a  wooden  polisher  padded  with 
a  cloth,  and  they  walked  up  and  down 
pushing  this  vigorously  backwards,  for- 
wards, and  sideways  with  steps  not  unlike 
those  of  the  tango.  They  earned  very 
little  for  this  work,  so  that  if  they  were 
robbed  the  loss  was  great.  The  mani- 
curist who  used  to  visit  Natasha  was  also 
attacked  one  afternoon.  She  was  after- 
ward found  in  a  fainting  condition, 
gagged,  and  bound.  Not  a  garment  was 
left  in  the  house,  all  the  food  had  been 
taken,  and  the  best  furniture  was  also 
missing.  As  manicuring  had  become  a 
luxury  she  was  not  in  a  position  to  replace 
what  she  had  lost,  and  could  not  go  out 
on  a  cold  day  because  she  had  no  warm 
coat. 


When  reports  reached  Rostof  that  the 
Germans  were  not  far  away,  the  English- 
woman prepared  to  leave  for  home.  This 
undertaking  was  fraught  with  many 
difficulties.  It  was  necessary  first  to  col- 
lect a  party  large  enough  to  warrant  a 
special  train.  Each  passenger  had  to 
carry  along  enough  provisions  to  carry  him 
through  the  trip.  Miss  Power  tells  of  her 
preparations: 

I  had  two  days  in  which  to  do  every- 
thing, and  sufficient  food  for  three  weeks 
had  to  be  bought.  The  shops  were  nearly 
empty,  as  the  merchants,  fearing  the 
anarchists  would  steal  everything,  had 
hidden  most  of  their  durable  provisions 
and  only  showed  perishable  goods.  One 
other  Englishwoman  decided  to  leave 
Russia.  She  was  a  charming,  blue-eyed 
creature  with  an  almost  extravagant  sense 
of  humor,  a  quality  which  is  indispensable 
for  a  refugee.  We  called  her  Mamaaha 
(little  mother),  because  she  had  a  com- 
fortable way  of  looking  after  people  with- 
out worrying  them.  She  and  I  spent  two 
days   shopping   before    the   refugee    train 


arrived.  Prices  were  appalling,  and  we 
could  get  nothing  that  we  wanted.  Coffee 
was  thirty-six  rubles  a  pound  and  sugar 
non-existent,  but  we  managed  to  find 
some  good  cheese  and  smoked  sausage, 
and  we  bought  numberless  eggs  for  hard- 
boiling. 

The  night  before  our  departure  we 
hardly  slept  at  all.  The  anarchists  were 
bombarding  a  house  where  some  sailors, 
who  had  offended  them,  were  living,  and 
the  noise  disturbed  every  one.  The  next 
morning  we  set  off  Avith  as  little  luggage  as 
possible,  driving  through  the  back  streets 
toward  the  station.  We  avoided  the 
Sadovaya,  as  we  heard  occasional  rifle-shots 
from  that  direction  and  feared  our  pro- 
visions might  be  "requisitioned  for  the 
state"  if  we  were  seen.  Mamasha  had 
black  circles  under  her  eyes,  and  I  felt 
cold.  .We  looked  at  each  other  and 
laughed  in  a  helpless  way  for  no  reason. 
"We  shall  never  get  there,"  she  said. 
"Yes,  we  shall,"  I  answered,  without  con- 
viction.    My  heart  was  in  my  boots. 

We  had  some  difficulty  in  discovering 
the  train  as  the  station  was  so  crowded 
and  it  was  impossible  to  leave  the  luggage 
unguarded.  Soldiers  of  the  Red  Guard 
stood  outside  the  gates  and  laughed  as 
they  pointed  out  the  foreign  bourguikas 
running  away.  Little  Mamasha,  with  a 
bold  face  but  a  faint  heart,  valiantly 
shouldered  her  packages  and  staggered 
through  the  crowd  to  the  accompaniment 
of  jeers.  I  followed  with  a  small  boy 
and  a  dvornik,  who  took  the  place  of 
porters.  After  wandering  along  the  lines 
among  numberless  wagons  and  engines, 
we  succeeded  in  finding  the  refugee  train, 
which  had  such  a  fixt  and  stationary 
look  that  we  thought  we  should  never 
get  off.  It  was  surrounded  by  tovarishchi 
smoking  bad  tobacco,  and  Armenian 
beggars  sitting  with  babies  in  their  arms 
on  the  dusty  platforms.  Old  wizened 
women,  clutching  baskets  and  puffing  at 
dirty  clay  pipes,  crouched  against  the  wall 
staring  at  us.  None  of  them  spoke,  and 
there  was  something  indescribably  de- 
pressing about  this  silent  crowd  of  sad- 
eyed  women,  who  simply  looked  at  us 
without  a  word. 

The  refugee  carriage  had  come  from 
Mariupol  and  contained  about  thirty 
people,  English,  Belgian,  and  French. 
Mamasha  and  I  climbed  in  and  took  our 
seats.  We  remained  for  twelve  hours  in 
the  train.  Our  friends  and  pupils  came 
to  say  good-by.  They  wished  us  "good 
luck,"  but  studiously  avoided  talking  of 
the  journey,  for  they  all  thought  that  we 
had  jumped  from  the  frying-pan  into  the 
fire.  The  interminable  waiting  exhausted 
us  before  we  had  started,  and  only  when 
we  had  begun  to  lose  all  hope  and  had 
discovered  that  the  sausage  which  was  to 
form  our  most  staple  means  of  subsistence 
was  almost  inedible,  our  carriage  was  at- 
tached to  the  Moscow  train  and  the 
tovarishchi  began  to  climb  on  to  the  roofs 
and  storm  the  other  compartments.  We 
were  protected,  as  our  carriage  was 
labelled  "English  Mission,"  and  was  sup- 
posed to  be  for  an  official  party,  but  in 
spite  of  this  we  shut  all  the  windows  lest 
the  soldiers  should  try  to  invade  us. 
The  train  was  both  filled  and  covered. 
Peasant  women  and  soldiers  sat  on  the 
roofs,  clinging  to  the  ventilators.  Work- 
men got  astride  the  buffers.  Boys  sat 
on  the  steps.  They  shouted  and  pushed 
till  the  whistle  blew  and  the  train  slowly 
steamed  out'of  the  station.  And  the  last 
glimpse  I  had  of  Rostof  was  the  dusty 
platform  crowded  with  soldiers  and  mo- 
tionless beggar-women,  and  in  the  midst 


of  them  the  slim  blue-clad  figure  of  a  red- 
headed girl  standing  and  waving  her 
handkerchief,  while  dust-colored  Armenian 
babies  tumbled  over  her  feet. 

The  train  finally  started,  but  its  progress 
was  interrupted  at  frequent  intervals  for 
long  periods.  Thus  at  one  place  a  peasant 
on  the  roof  fell  off,  and  continued  his 
journey  on  foot,  catching  up  with  the 
train  two  stations  farther  on.  At  times 
the  travelers  were  held  up  for  days  on 
account  of  fighting  along  the  way.  On 
such  occasions  they  usually  left  the  train 
and  took  refuge  in  the  houses  of  whatever 
town  they  were  near.  At  length  they 
reached  Murmansk  where  they  were  to 
embark  for  England.  Here  for  six  weeks 
Miss  Power  lived  in  a  shed  under  condi- 
tions that  inspire  wonder  that  a  human 
being  could  survive  them.  Eventually 
their  ship  got  under  way,  and  "at  last." 
says  the  author,  "we  arrived  so  dirty, 
weary,  and  infectious,  so  worn  out  with 
a  journey  that  had  covered  a  period  of 
three  months  .that  we  could  hardly 
realize  it  was  summer  and  we  were  in 
England." 


ANYWAY,  IT   SEEMS   SAFEST  TO    LET 
THE  GILA  MONSTER  STRICTLY  ALONE 


THE  question  as  to  whether  or  not  a 
Gila  monster  is  a  deadly  "varmint" 
or  merely  a  harmless  and  somewhat  over- 
grown lizard  has  come  in  for  a  deal  of 
discussion  entirely  unlooked  for  when  the 
first  article  touching  this  subject  appeared 
in  these  columns.  And  the  end  is  ap- 
parently not  yet,  altho  we  submit  a 
couple  of  recent  communications  herewith 
which  we  feel  should  go  far  toward  clearing 
up  the  matter  for  all  time.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  our  first  story,  based  on 
statements  credited  to  the  University  of 
Arizona,  was  to  the  effect  that  the  bite  of 
a  Gila  was  little  more  deadly  than  the 
playful  nibble  of  a  youthful  pussy-cat. 
But  Mr.  David  Ross,  of  Montana,  thought 
differently  and  so  informed  us  in  a  letter 
which  was  reproduced  a  short  time  ago. 
The  contention  of  Mr.  Ross  was  that, 
while  the  monster  probably  was  devoid  of 
fangs  and  poison  -  glands,  his  bite  was 
nevertheless  deadly  because  of  the  in- 
fection sure  to  follow.  The  Gila  has  no 
proper  digestive  apparatus,  explained  Mr. 
Ross,  wherefore  such  food  as  is  taken  into 
his  system  putrefies  and  this  causes  blood- 
poisoning  when  one  is  so  unfortunate  as  to 
become  a  victim  of  the  lizard.  The  two 
letters  in  part  reproduced  herewith  both 
take  issue  with  Mr.  Ross.  The  first  is 
from  Mr.  V.  C.  Lake,  of  Chicago,  who  says, 
in  effect,  that  the  Gila  monster  is  sup- 
plied with  all  the  teeth  that  nature  has 
found  necessary  for  a  reptile  of  his  class, 
and  the  number  and  sharpness  thereof 
appear  to  be  more  than  ample  for  biting 
purposes.  Also,  the  monster  is  provided 
with   a   stomach   which   functions   in   the 
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CAR  OWNERS  realize  more  and  more 
that  their  car  must  be  more  than  a  mere 
"pleasure"  car — it  must  serve  and  earn. 
The  Lyons  Steel  Trailer  is  the  solution — it 
carries  the  "pay  load" — it  saves  all  the  discom- 
fort and  disagreeableness  of  a  crowded    car. 

The  Lyons  Steel  Trailer  is  the  result  of 
long  study  of  the  road  conditions  which  a 
pleasure  car  trailer  must  meet.  It  is  scientifi- 
cally designed  to  trail  perfectly.  It  is  built  low 
for  speed  and  easy  riding.  Its  automobile 
construction  and  sturdy  steel  body  take  up  all 
the  road  shocks  and  jars.  It  can  be  attached 
to  or  detached  from  any  car  in  a  jiffy. 

Grocers,  Plumbers,  Hardware,  Furniture,  Baggage 
Expressmen,  Retail  Lumber  Men,  Carpenters,  Contrac- 
tors, Painters,  City  Street  and  Water  Depts.,  Farmers, 
Orchardmen,  Dairymen,  'Tourists  and  Campers  find  the 
Lyons  Trailer  most  desirable.  To  the  retail  merchant  it 
offers  an  opportunity  for  an  increased  trade  radius  and 
added  profit;  City  departments  and  builders  find  it  a 
great  time  saver  in  getting  men  and  tools  to  the  job.  For 
the  tourist  or  camper  it  eliminates  all  excessive  charges 
and  delays  on  baggage. 

Look  over  the  following  specifications  and  see  the 
unusually  strong  construction  of  Lyons  Steel  Trailers. 

Specifications:  Steel  body,  frame  and  let-down 
back.  72-inch  x  46-inch  body,  12  inches  deep.  30x3 
wooden  automobile  wheels,  ball  bearings;  1  '/4-inch 
axle;  30x3  non-skid  pneumatic  tires.  Wood  flooring 
with  steel  protecting  strips.  High-grade  auto  springs. 
With  or  without  mud  -  guards.  Eight  roping  loops. 
Easily  attached  to  any  car.  750  lbs.  capacity.  Color: 
dark  green  body,  black  wheels  and  trimming,  Built  low 
for  easy  riding,  running  and  speed.  Guaranteed 
mechanically  for  five  years,  any  defective  parts  replaced. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices 

F.  P.  LYONS  IRON  WORKS 


Address  Dept.  D 


Manchester,  N.  H. 


Lyons  Steel  Trailers  are  the  big 
sales  opportunity  in  the  trans- 
portation field.  Dealers,  write 
for  territory. 
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manner  of  the  main  digestive  organ  of  any 
other  vertebrate.  Further,  the  Gila  mon- 
ster's salivary  glands,  according  to  Mr. 
Lake,  secrete  a  venom  which,  while  not 
supposed  to  be  fatal  to  human  beings,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  small  mammals. 
We  quote  from  Mr.  Lake's  observations  as 
follows: 

As  to  the  matter  of  teeth,  and  Mr. 
Ross's  reference  to  the  assertion  of  the 
street-faker  on  this  subject,  all  I  can  say 
is  that  that  individual  knew  more  about 
street  -  faking  than  about  zoology.  All 
reptiles,  with  the  exception  of  the  Chelonia 
(tortoises  and  turtles)  possess  teeth.  The 
so-called  "Gila  monster,"  or  monster  of 
the  Gila  (Heloderma  horridum),  so  named 
because  part  of  its  habitat  lies  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Gila  River  in  New 
Mdjdco  and  Arizona,  far  from  being 
toothless,    has     as    well-defined    a    set     of 

eth  as  any  other  lizard  of  the  order 
Lacertilia.  The  dentition  of  the  family 
trachydermi,  of  which  the  Gila  monster 
is  a  member,  is  pleurodont,  that  is,  the 
teeth  are  anthylosed  to  the  inner  side  of  the 
jaws,  with  the  crowns  projecting  above 
the  margin.  In  the  genus  Heloderma, 
i.e.,  the  Gila  monster,  the  teeth  are  ver- 
tically grooved,  in  just  the  same  way  as  in 
poisonous  snakes.  In  fact,  the  teeth  are 
even  more  grooved  than  in  the  most 
venomous  serpents,  for  there  is  one  ver- 
tical groove  on  the  anteroinner  side,  and 
another  on  the  posteroouter  side  of  each 
tooth.  In  connection  with  this  point  I 
may  add  that  in  Heloderma,  and  in  no 
other  known  lizard,  there  is  a  very  large 
salivary  gland  on  each  side  of  the  lower 
jaw,  and  that  its  saliva  is  distinctly 
poisonous. 

Passing  now  to  the  Gila  monster's 
stomach  and  the  matter  of  the  "decaying" 
food,  I  may  say  that  this  bit  of  zoological 
wisdom  delivered  by  the  street-faker 
scientist  is  comparable  to  his  other  pro- 
nouncement about  the  animal's  teeth. 
The  assertion  is  not  only  inaccurate,  there 
being  no  known  vertebrate  animal  whose 
food  decays  in  its  stomach,  but  ludicrous 
as  well.  Note,  for  instance,  the  state- 
ment quoted  by  Mr.  Ross,  that  "when 
it  takes  food  into  its  stomach,  there  being 
no  digestive  organ,  etc.,  etc.,"  A  school- 
boy could  detect  the  absurd  discrepancy 
in  this  assertion.  If  there  is  no  digestive 
organ,  what,  pray,  is  the  stomach?  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  stomach  of 
the  Gila  monster,  in  common  with  that 
of  all  members  of  the  class  Reptilia,  is  as 
well  functioned  as  that  of  any  verte- 
brate, and,  as  in  other  vertebrates,  diges- 
tion is  greatly  assisted  by  two  glands, 
the  pancreas  and  the  liver,  whose  products 
are  poured  into  the  alimentary  canal. 

Passing  over  the  question  whether  de- 
caying food  in  an  animal's  stomach  could 
generate  a  poison  of  sufficient  virulence 
to  kill  a  man  in  forty  minutes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  repeat  what  has  been  said 
before,  namely,  that  the  food  in  a  Gila 
monster's  stomach  is  digested  in  a  per- 
fectly natural  manner,  and  that  its  decay 
therein  is  a  concept  unknown  to  science. 
I  believe  I  have  already  mentioned  that 
in  Heloderma  tho  submaxillary  gland  is 
enormously  developed;  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  experiments  that  the  animal 
secretes  a  powerful  poison  in  its  mouth, 
and  this  renders  its  bite  dangerous,  tho 
not  necessarily  fatal.  I  have  no  disposi- 
tion to  doubt  the  two  instances  of  fatalities 
following  a  bite  from  a  Gila  mBnster 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Ross,  but  the  evidence 
in    the    past   has   always   indicated    that 
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where  the  animal's  bite  has  always  proved 
fatal  to  small  mammals,  it  has  never 
been  so  in  the  case  of  man.  Numerous 
instances  have  occurred  of  men  being 
bitten  by  the  Gila  monster  in  which 
complete  recovery  followed.  Dr.  Shufeldt, 
for  instance,  was  bitten  by  one  and  relates 
his  experience  in  the  following  words: 
"It  was  in  capital  health  and  at  first  I 
handled  it  with  great  care.  At  the  close 
of  an  examination  my  left  hand  slipt 
slightly  and  the  now  highly  indignant 
and  irritated  Heloderma  made  a  dart 
forward  and  seized  my  right  thumb,  in- 
flicting a  severe  lacerated  wound.  By 
suction  with  my  mouth  I  drew  not  a 
little  blood  from  the  wound,  but  the 
bleeding  soon  ceased  entirely,  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  a  few  moments  by  very  severe 
shooting  pains  up  my  arm,  and  down  the 
corresponding  side.  The  severity  of  these 
pains  was  so  unexpected  that,  added  to 
the  nervous  shock  already  experienced,  no 
doubt,  and  a  rapid  swelling  of  the  parts 
that  now  set  in,  it  caused  me  to  become  so 
faint  as  to  fall,  and  Dr.  Gill's  study  was 
reached  with  no  little  difficulty."  He 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  wound  healed 
quickly  and  all  ugly  symptoms  soon 
disappeared. 

Another  case  on  record  is  that  of  J. 
Stein,  a  traveler  in  Mexico,  who  was 
bitten  on  the  finger.  He  suffered  from 
symptoms  similar  to  those  resulting  from 
the  bite  of  a  poisonous  snake,  but  did  not 
die.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  poison- 
ous quality  of  the  Gila  monster's  venom 
varies  in  different  individuals  of  the 
species;  and  that  whereas  the  bite  of  one 
may  be  absolutely  harmless,  causing  no 
inconvenience  save  a  few  pains,  as  in  the 
case  of  Dr.  Shufeldt,  the  bite  of  another 
may  be  so  serious  as  to  cause  death.  The 
prevalent  opinion  in  Arizona,  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Ross,  to  the  effect  that  the 
bite  of  the  Gila  monster  is  more  deadly 
than  any  other  in  the  world,  is  somewhat 
of  an  exaggeration.  There  can  be  nothing 
half  so  deadly  in  all  the  world  as  the  bite 
of  the  cobra,  or  of  the  terrible  death- 
adder  of  Australia.  Compared  to  these 
horrible  serpents  the  Gila  monster  is  a 
very  harmless  animal  indeed. 

The  second  letter  is  from  no  less  an 
authority  than  Dr.  Charles  T.  Vorhies, 
entomologist  of  the  University  of  Arizona, 
the  author  of  the  bulletin  containing  the 
statements  regarding  the  Gila  monster, 
which  started  the  discussion.  Dr..  Vorhies 
agrees  substantially  with  Mr.  Lake  re- 
garding the  monster's  possession  of  teeth, 
poison-glands,  and  a  fully  developed  diges- 
tive system.  He  also  takes  occasion  to 
correct  the  impression  that  has  gone  out 
to  the  effect  that  the  bulletin  in  question 
holds  Gila  monsters,  centipedes,  scorpions, 
tarantulas,  and  other  such  animals  to  be 
non-poisonous.  "On  the  contrary,"  he 
says,  "it  is  distinctly  stated  therein  that 
all  of  the  above-named  animals  are  poison- 
ous." He  intimates,  however,  that  they 
are  by  no  means  as  dangerous  as  is  popular- 
ly supposed,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Ross, 
in  his  observations  regarding  the  deadly 
character  of  the  Gila's  bite,  disregards  the 
venom  of  the  cobra,  the  fer-de-lance,  the 
bush  master  or  even  the  diamond-back 
rattler.     He  says  further; 

I  stated  in  the  bulletin  that  the  in- 
vestigators   of    tho    Carne^e  Institution, 


who  conducted  an  exhaustive  study  on 
the  venom  of  the  Gila  monster,  had  failed 
to  authenticate  a  case  of  death  of  a  human 
being  from  its  bite,  and  that  I  had  also 
been  unable  to  do  this,  and  I  still  stand 
on  this  statement.  In  my  attempts  to 
do  so,  I  consulted  with  a  number  of  rep- 
utable local  physicians.  One  story,  which 
I  have  heard  over  and  over  with  slight 
variation,  was  very  specific  in  its  details. 
According  to  this  tale,  a  cowboy  who  had 
tied  a  Gila  monster  on  the  back  of  his 
saddle,  reached  back  to  see  if  it  were 
still  in  place  and  was  bitten  in  the  finger. 
He  was  rushed  to  town  (Tucson)  for 
treatment,  but  died.  Now  I  have  been 
able  to  find  a  physician  here  who  knows 
all  the  facts  in  the  above  case,  and  who 
named  for  me  the  same  person  the  usual 
purveyors  of  this  story  give.  Further, 
the  facts  as  stated  above  are  all  true,  but 
— the  man  in  question  died  several  years 
after  the  bite  was  inflicted,  and  from  other 
causes. 

Less  than  three  months  ago  a  reputable 
man  of  my  acquaintance  was  in  my  office 
and  in  the  course  of  our  conversation  he 
told  me  of  a  friend  and  neighbor  of  his  who 
had  been  bitten  by  a  Gila  monster  not 
long  before,  and  without  serious  result. 

As  to  the  cases  quoted  by  your  cor- 
respondent, I  shall  make  an  effort  to 
authenticate  them,  and  would  be  obliged 
to  him  for  any  names  that  might  be  an 
aid  in  the  matter.  No  one  desires  more 
than  myself  to  know  the  facts  if  any 
human  being  has  been  done  to  death  by  a 
Gila  monster.  It  does  seem  strange,  how- 
ever, that  the  case  said  to  have  occurred 
so  near  Tucson,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
bulletin  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  local 
readers,  was  not  in  some  way  reported  to 
me;  yet  this  is  the  first  that  I  have  heard 
of  it. 

Dr.  Vorhies  also  refers  to  Mr.  Ross's 
statement  that  the  deadliness  of  the  bite 
of  the  Gila  lies  in  its  tendency  to  produce 
blood-poisoning  due  to  the  putrid  matter 
in  the  animal's  mouth.  He  says  if  a  death 
ever  has  occurred  from  the  monster's 
bite  within  forty  minutes,  as  Mr.  Ross 
claims,  it  must  have  been  due  to  venom 
and  not  to  infection,  for  the  latter  never 
was  known  to  prove  fatal  so  quickly.  Ac- 
cording to  Dr.  Vorhies: 

Death  from  this  cause  is  in  most  cases 
a  matter  of  days,  and  when  it  occurs,  as  it 
sometimes  does,  in  less  than  twenty-four 
hours,  it  is  a  matter  of  note.  .1  am  as- 
sured by  medical  authority,  to  back  up  my 
own  knowledge  of  bacteriology,  that  the 
most  extremely  "virulent  cases  of  blood- 
poisoning  known  involve  about  twelve 
hours'  time  to  cause  death,  and  such  cases 
are  exceedingly  rare.  My  own  suggestion 
as  to  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the 
Mexican  laborer  would  be  that  he  died 
from  cardiac  failure  as  the  result  of 
fright.  In  this,  also,  I  am  backed  by  the 
opinion  of  a  reputable  physician  who 
knows  the  local  Mexican  laborer.  A  cool, 
rational,  fairly  educated  person  from  out- 
side this  region  can  scarcely  comprehend 
the  superstitious  fear  with  which  rattlers. 
Gila  monsters  in  particular,  and  other 
animals,  some  of  them  absolutely  harm- 
less, are  regarded  by  this  class  of  people. 
This  communicates  itself  more  or  less  to 
others  also,  as  shown  by  the  stuff  with 
which  our  Montana  friend  was  imprest,  and 
it  was  precisely  to  overcome  this  that  our 
bulletin  was  published,  certainly  not  to 
suppress  facts. 
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The  Arrow  Grip  Jack  has  the  extension  handle  that 
makes  possible  its  easy  operation  without  getting 
down  on  the  ground  or  crawling  under  the  car. 

-it's  built  on  rollers   that  make  it  pos- 


sible to  place  the  Jack  in  position  without  in- 
convenience. And,  at  the  first  lifting  pressure, 
the  rollers  disappear  into  the  base  so  that  the 
Jack  is  all  square  on  the  ground.  This  is  an 
exclusive  Arrow  Grip  feature. 

The  Arrow  Grip  Jack  is  not  just  another  Jack — but  a 
husky,  long  wearing  Jack  of  simple  gear  construction. 
Arrow  Grip  will  practically  never  get  out  of  order  and 
will  give  years  of  satisfactory  service.  No  danger  of 
overbalancing,  because  the  lifting  power 
is  in  the  base,  where  it  ought  to  be. 


TifY  *~  *"*"****„ 


Note  the  rollers  in  the  base,  en- 
abling you  to  wheel  the  Arrow 
Grip  Jack  under  the  car.  Rollers 
compress  into  base  as  jack  is 
raised. 
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THE   "NEW   ARISTOCRACY-'   WHICH 

HAS  GROWN  UP  IN  BOLSHEVIK 

RUSSIA 


ONE  of  the  strangest  of  all  the  weird 
developments  in  Russia  since  the  Bol- 
sheviki  assumed  control  there  is  the  rise  of  a 
brand-new  aristocracy.  "They  are  Russia"* 
beggars  on  horseback."  writes  Julius  Ost- 
mann.  under  the  date-line  of  Moscow,  July 
14,  in  an  article  published  by  the  Edward 
Marshall  Syndicate  (New  York),  "all  of 
them  purse-proud,  arrogant,  and  pompous 
beyond  the  precedents  of  autocracy."  It 
appears  that  about  fifteen  hundred  fa- 
vored citizens  constitute  this  newly 
formed  "upper-crust"  in  the  land  of  the 
Muscovites.  According  to  Mr.  Ostmann, 
they  were  "born  in  rags,"  but  now 
they  dress  in  "sables,  glitter  with  gems, 
preen  themselves  like  peacocks  in  the  pal- 
aces of  West  Moscow,"  and  entertain 
social  ambitions  which  "know  no  limits." 
At  the  same  time  they  profess  Bolshevism's 
' '  Religion  of  Poverty."  It  is  further  stated 
that  most  of  them  are  women,  as  Russia  has 
always  been  a  woman's  land,  and  is  still 
more  so  now  after  Bolshevism  has  granted 
women  extensive  additional  rights.  Being 
in  on  the  "ground  floor,"  as  it  were,  when  a 
new  aristocracy  is  started  would  seem  to  be 
a  delightful  experience,  but  it  appears  that 
it  is  not  entirely  an  unmixed  blessing,  for 
ever  and  anon  voices  are  raised  in  raucous 
protest  against  the  doings  of  those  Avho  have 
thus  assumed  a  station  above  their  fellows. 
The  unwashed  millions  constituting  the 
"masses"  regard  the  new  aristocracy  with 
hatred,  envy,  and  grim  contempt,  it  is  said. 
Not  infrequently  attacks  are  made  upon 
them.  Cynics  of  the  press  say  it  will  only 
be  a  short  time  until  decorations  and  titles 
will  be  adopted,  "and  the  final  stage  will 
be  a  revived  monarchy,  with  some  buxom, 
brilliant,  and  dictatorial  cook  as  empress 
and  raw-boned  proletarian  dishwashers  as 
ladies  of  the  court."  Occasionally  the  an- 
tipathy against  the  "aristocrats"  is  re- 
vealed in  other  quarters  also.     Thus: 

In  April  the  antics  of  the  new  feminine 
aristocracy  led  to  a  pitched  battle  in  the 
Moscow  local  Soviet.  A  grim  and  dour 
Bolshevik  named  Kiselieff  started  the  fray. 
Being  an  obscure  bachelor  with  no  glitter- 
ing women-folk  to  provide  for,  he  was  made 
wroth  by  the  fact  that  a  kinswoman  of  the 
Bolshevik  boss,  Kameneff,  by  name  Bar- 
bara Stchukine,  occupied  the  "House  of 
the  Boyard  Romanof,"  and  was  there  liv- 
ing an  un-Bolshevik  life  of  splendor.  The 
house  of  the  Boyard  Romanof  is  a  little 
palace  in  the  center  of  Moscow  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Romanof  family  before 
their  accession  to  the  throne.  Here  Ma- 
dame Barbara  reigned. 

The  Bolshevik  bosses  habitually  create 
sinecures  for  their  wives  or  for  other  men's 
wives;  and  Boss  Kameneff  duly  provided 
for  Madame  Barbara.  A  decree  appointed 
her  "curatress"  of  the  house.  She  had  a 
motor-car,  servants,  a  handsome  wage,  and 
within  a  week  she  was  living  as  splendidly 
as  did  the  wife  of  the  Boyard  Romanof 
herself.  She  wore  rainbow-hued  robes,  and 
gave  balls  and  dinners. 

These  antics  were  too  much  for  the  sour 


democrat,  Kiselieff.  He  raised  such  a  row 
at  the  Soviet  meeting  that  the  soaring 
Madame  Barbara  had  to  quit  her  dwelling. 
And  then  Moscow  had  a  new  sensation. 
Irina  Leskoff,  a  cousin  of  Lenine,  who  is  also 
a  leader  of  the  brand-new  aristocracy, 
moved  in  as  "curatress"  instead;  and  the 
fashionable  orgies  recommenced. 

The  empress  and  unchallenged  leader  of 
tlie  Bolshevik  four  hundred  is  a  person 
well  known  to  America,  and  a  person  very 
different  from  the  haughty  kinswomen  of 
Kameneff  and  Trotzky,  who,  while  they 
blaze  with  gems,  often  display  ragged  stock- 
ings, and  who  patronize  literature  which 
they  can  not  read.  The  empress  of  the 
Bolshevik  aristocracy  is  the  same  Madame 
Andreyeff  whom  Maxim  Gorky  presented 
to  New  York  in  1906  as  his  lawful  wife,  and 
thereby  provoked  a  scandal  wdiich  culmi- 
nated in  his  having  to  evacuate  several 
hotels.  Andreyeff  was  then  handsome,  high- 
ly educated,  and  artistic.  She  is  no  longer 
handsome,  and  she  is  fat  beyond  words. 
But  she  is  cleverer  and  more  cultivated  than 
ever;  and  last  year  when  Bolshevism  had 
brought  divorce  within  every  one's  reach, 
she  lawfully  married  Gorky,  whose  wife  No. 
1,'the  little  school-teacher  from  Nizhni  Nov- 
gorod, also  married  again.  When  Gorky, 
after  alternately  lauding  and  assailing  Bol- 
shevism with  his  customary  intemperance, 
joined  his  friend,  the  singer  Schaliapine,  as 
art  and  literary  adviser  of  the  Soviets, 
a  good  post  had  to  be  found  for  Madame 
Gorky,  and  she  was  made  manageress-in- 
chief  of  Petrograd's  nationalized  theaters. 
Fat  as  she  is,  she  still  plays  in  the  Alex- 
ander Theater. 

Madame  Gorky  began  to  live  in  style. 
While  for  domestic  reasons  occupying  a 
modest  six-room  apartment  with  Gorky, 
she  took  over  also  the  whole  twenty-roomed 
upper  floor  of  the  marble  palace,  which 
belonged  to  the  late  Grand  Duke  Cou- 
stantine;  and  there  she  organized  a  polit- 
ical-literary salon,  and  gave  imposing  re- 
ceptions. Petrograd  now  saw  a  splendor 
which  rivaled  the  best  days  of  the  czardom. 

In  addition  to  such  obstacles  as  may  be 
thrown  in  the  path  of  the  new  aristocracy 
by  all  the  honest-to-goodness  proletarians 
and  others  who,  it  would  appear,  haven't 
had  a  chance  to  acquire  even  a  square  meal 
as  a  result  of  the  institution  of  Bolshevism, 
let  alone  glory  and  fine  feathers,  it  seems 
there  have  been  and  are  now  other  troubles 
brewing  on  account  of  jealousy  in  the  ranks 
of  the  "aristocrats"  themselves.  For  we 
read : 

Naturally,  the  green-eyed  monster  jeal- 
ousy gnawed  at  the  hearts  of  the  red-faced, 
raw-fisted,  shawl-clad  wives  and  sisters  of 
the  Soviet  dignitaries.  As  Madame  Gorky 
was  too  powerful  to  be  attacked,  they  re- 
solved to  enrmlate  and  outshine  her.  Olga 
Gvozdoff,  a  twenty-year-old,  pretty,  and 
illiterate  friend  of  Boss  Zinovciff,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Stroganoff  Palace  in  the 
Ncvsky  Prospect;  and,  with  money  whose 
origin  no  man  knew,  she  began  to  entertain. 
And  others  followed.  Soon  Petrograd 
gloried  in  a  dozen  salons  in  the  best  style  of 
Madame  Recamicr.  Hungry  and  wretched 
as  the  city  was,  yet  there  were  money,  fine 
garments,  food,  diamonds,  witty  conversa- 
tion, and  gallant,  if  unshaven,  cavaliers; 
and  when  the  infection  spread  to  Mother 
Moscow,  where  there  are  more  money  and 
food,  and  less  shaving-soap,  the  aristocrat- 
ization  of  Bolshevik  Russia  was  complete. 

During  the  winter  1918-19  the  center  of 
the  Bolshevik  aristocracy  was  the  Khamov- 
nitchesk  villa  quarter  to  the  west  of  Mos- 


cow, where  Leo  Tolstoy  long  lived  and 
worked.  Here,  after  the  Bolshevik  revolu- 
tion of  November,  1917,  settled  about  a 
score  of  real  aristocrats,  among  them  I*rince 
F.  Golitsyn,  a  Count  Scheremetieff,  and  a 
Count  Tolstoy  from  another  branch  of  the 
family.  All  these  aristocrats  had  been 
driven  from  their  country  estates.  Some  of 
them  ostentatiously  espoused  the  Bolshe\ik 
cause  with  the  aim  of  escaping  further  un- 
pleasantnesses. The  Bolsheviki  made  cap- 
ital out  of  their  sham  conversion  and  then 
left  them  alone  to  lead  a  tolerably  comfor- 
table life. 

In  this  quarter  happened  to  live  a  female 
relative  of  Sverdloff,  formerly  chief  of  the 
Moscow  executive  council.  The  Sverdloff 
lady  held  the  post  of  guardian  of  working- 
girls  at  75,000  rubles  a  year.  For  reasons  of 
self-interest,  the  old  aristocracy  graciously 
and  even  obsequiously  entertains  the  new. 
The  climax  was  reached  in  the  spring  of  this 
year  when  the  nearly  middle-aged  spinster 
Sverdloff  was  modestly  married  by  Bolshe- 
vik civil  rite  to  Mr.  Paul  Vassiltchikoff, 
belonging  to  a  much-titled  and  once- 
millionaire  court  family,  whose  best- 
known  member,  Princess  Vassiltchikoff, 
was  imprisoned  on  her  estates  three  years 
ago  for  intriguing  with  Germany  for  a  sep- 
arate peace. 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  TOUGH  OLD  TURKS 

WHO  PUT  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE 

ON  THE  MAP 


FOR  many  centuries  "the  unspeakable 
Turk"  has  been  the  subject,  from 
time  to  time,  of  much  unfavorable  com- 
ment on  account  of  his  devious  doings  in 
the  particular  corner  of  the  earth  where  he 
always  seems  to  be  kicking  up  some  sort 
of  shindy.  Once  more  Turkey  is  in  the 
limelight,  only  this  time  the  question  is 
what  is  to  be  done  with  her.  This  puzzle 
furnished  one  of  those  numerous  hard  nuts 
which  the  well-known  Peace  Council  has 
been  manfully  struggling  to  crack  these 
many  moons.  In  the  United  States  the 
Turkish  question  is  attracting  extraor- 
dinary attention,  for  when  the  much- 
discust  League  of  Nations  finally  gets  all 
its  loose  screws  tightened  up  and  really 
begins  to  operate,  your  Uncle  Samuel 
may  be  called  upon  to  act  as  mandatary 
for  what  remains  of  the  land  of  the  Sultans. 
Of  special  interest,  therefore,  is  an  article 
by  Z.  T.  Sweeney  appearing  in  a  recent 
issue  of  Asia,  the  journal  of  the  American 
Asiatic  Association  (New  York),  giving  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  founders  of  the  Turkish 
Empire.  Some  interesting  facts  regard- 
ing the  Turks  appear  in  this  account. 
For  instance,  the  unbroken  succession  of 
their  rulers,  represented  by  thirty-six 
men,  is  said  to  be  without  parallel  in  the 
history  of  ruling  families.  It  is  further 
stated  that  the  Turks  had  the  first  stand- 
ing army  in  the  world,  the  formidable 
Janissaries,  and  they  were  the  first  people 
to  make  use  of  cannon  for  breaching  the 
walls  of  a  fortified  city.  As  to  the  origin 
of  the  Ottoman  Turks,  it  appears  to  be 
hidden  in  the  mists  of  antiquity.  There 
are  several  traditions  relating  thereto,  one 
of  them  being  that  they  are  the  descendants 
of  a  son  born  to  Japheth  during  the  flood 
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Among  the  canned  meats 
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Corned  Beef 
Roast  Beef 
Corned  Beef  Hash 
Rolled  Ox  Tongue 
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Lunch  Tongue 
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Beef  Extract 
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and  named  Turk.  Another  legend  is  to 
the  effect  the  Turks  are  descendants  of 
the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel,  another  race 
thus  being  added  to  the  long  list  of  peoples 
for  which  these  ten  lost  tribes  are  held 
responsible.  The  first  definite  historical 
information  that  has  come  down  relative 
to  the  Turks,  according  to  Mr.  Sweeney, 
deals  with  a  small  band  of  nomads  under 
the  leadership  of  one  Solyman  Shah.  The 
account  proceeds: 

They  left  their  home  in  Khorassan,  emi- 
grated into  Armenia,  then  a  powerful  and 
prosperous  nation.  They  were  hospitably 
received  and  kindly  cared  for  by  the 
Armenians,  who  then  and  there  received 
the  serpent  into  their  bosom  which  li.s 
since  stung  them  to  the  death.  Led  on 
by  the  Wanderlust,  they  left  Armenia  and 
started  down  the  Euphrates  River  toward 
Syria.  On  the  way  Solyman  Shah  was 
drowned  in  the  Euphrates  River  and  his 
followers  dispersed.  A  small  remnant 
under  the  leadership  of  Solyman's  two  sons, 
Ertoglirul  and  Dundar,  went  westward  to 
find  a  dwelling-place  in  Asia  Minor.  Their 
intention  was  to  throw  themselves  upon 
the  hospitality  of  Ala-eddin,  the  Sultan  of 
Iconium.  As  they  approached  the  city 
of  Angora  they  beheld  a  battle  between  a 
strong  force  and  a  much  weaker  one. 
Not  knowing  who  the  combatants  were, 
nor  the  justice  of  the  issue,  Ertoghrul, 
"the  right-hearted  man,"  formed  the 
resolution  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
weaker  side  and  at  the  head  of  his  four 
hundred  and  forty  warriors  instantly 
charged  the  stronger  force  and  drove  it 
from  the  field  of  battle.  It  so  happened 
that  the  leader  of  the  weaker  side  was 
none  other  than  Ala-eddin,  to  whose 
domain  they  were  journeying. 

In  gratitude  for  the  effective  aid  lent 
him  by  Ertoghrul,  Ala-eddin  bestowed 
upon  him  a  rich  country  at  the  western, 
edge  of  his  domain  which  joined  the  terri- 
tory of  his  old-time  enemies,  the  Byzantine 
Emperors.  Whether  it  was  gratitude  or 
policy  that  caused  Ala-eddin  to  place  this 
band  of  fierce  fighters  between  him  and 
his  enemies  has  never  been  definitely 
determined. 

Here,  then,  remained  Ertoghrul  and  his 
people  until  the  former's  death,  when 
his  son  Othman,  born  a.d.  1258,  became 
their  leader.  Othman  decided  that  he 
would  not  remain  a  vassal  of  Ala-eddin, 
and  so  he  severed  the  "political  bands" 
which  bound  him  to  the  latter  and  thus 
became  the  lirst  independent  ruler  of  the 
Turks.  It  was  from  him  that  these 
people  derived  the  name  Othmanlis,  or 
Ottomans,  as  they  are  now  called.  We 
icad  further: 

Othman  selected  the  new  moon  for 
his  emblem  and  marrying  Malkhaltoon, 
"Treasure  of  a  Woman,"  symbolized  her 
by  a  star  which  he  placed  in  his  crescent 
as  a  symbol  of  receiving  her  into  his 
bosom.  The  Star  and  Crescent  have 
been  the  emblems  upon  the  Turkish  flag 
ever  since.  In  1299  he  coined  money 
with  his  effigy  upon  it  and  caused  public 
prayers  to  be  said  in  his  name,  distinctive 
marks  of  royalty  among  Orientals.  He 
lived  long  enough  to  rejoico  over  the  fall  of 
Brusa,  capital  of  Bithynia,  which  left  no 
opposition  between  his  dominion  and 
Constantinople.  His  whole  life  was  simple 
and  lacking  in  ostentation,  lie  left  no 
wealth  behind  him,  only    a  salt-spoi  n 
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symbol  of  hospitality — a  braided  coat. 
and  white  linen  turban,  with  some  cattle. 
He  was  called  Black  Othman  because  of 
his  swarthy  appearance — a  most  honorable 
thing  among  Ottomans.  Lik9  Artaxerxes, 
his  hands  reached  to  his  knees.  The  best 
wish  that  can  be  made  for  an  Ottoman 
child  to-day  is  "May  he  be  as  good  as 
Othman." 

He  was  succeeded  by  Orkhan,  his  eldest 
son,  who  chose  his  younger  brother,  Ala- 
eddin,  for  his  Grand  Vizier  or  "Burden- 
Bearer."  It  was  under  Orkhan  that  the 
first  standing  army  in  the  world  was 
organized.  Under  his  reign  the  Janis- 
saries came  into  being.  Each  year  one 
thousand  children  of  Christian  parentage 
were  taken  and  carefully  instructed  in  the 
doctrine  of  Mohammed,  cut  off  entirely 
from  family  ties.  Knowing  nothing  but 
soldier  life,  with  its  severe  discipline,  they 
became  the  right  arm  of  the  Sultan  in 
carrying  on  his  wars  of  conque.-t.  They 
were  called  "  Yeni-Tscheri " — "New 
Troops" — which  has  been  corrupted  into 
Janissary.  Every  year  for  three  cen- 
turies the  Christian  population  was  sys- 
tematically' robbed  of  its  fairest  and  bright- 
est boys  to  build  up  this  military  system. 
Under  Orkhan  the  Ottoman  troops  crossed 
the  Bosporus  and  planted  the  Crescent 
on  the  European  continent,  whence  Chris- 
tians have  vainly  tried  for  half  a  mil- 
lennium to  expel  them. 

Sultan  Orkhan,  who  died  in  1359,  was 
succeeded  by  his  son  Amurath,  or  Murad, 
as  he  was  called.  This  ruler  had  an  am- 
bition to  enlarge  the  Empire,  and  in  1360 
he  invaded  Europe  and  in  a  few  years  the 
Ottomans  had  conquered  nearly  all  of 
Thrace  and  modern  Roumelia.  Amurath's 
death  took  place  on  the  battle-plain  of 
Kossova  in  1389,  in  the  following  dramatic 
manner: 

The  Turks  were  facing  the  Christians 
with  Sultan  Amurath  commanding  the 
center.  His  eldest  son,  Bayazid,  com- 
manded the  right  flank  and  his  second  son, 
Yacoub,  half  the  left.  In  the  thick  of  the 
fight  a  Serbian  noble,  Milosch  Kabilo- 
viteh,  pretending  he  had  important  secrets 
to  reveal  to  Amurath,  approached  the 
Turkish  center.  He  wras  led  into  the 
presence  of  the  Sultan  and  knelt  to  do 
him  homage;  on  rising,  he  stabbed  Amurath 
to  death  with  a  dagger  and  was  immediately 
hacked  to  death  by  Turkish  sabers. 
Amurath  died  shortly,  but  not  before  he 
sounded  the  charge  which  led  to  victory 
and  pronounced  the  death-*entence  upon 
the  Serbian  King  Lazarus,  who  had  been 
captured.  Prince  Bayazid  assumed  the 
Sultanate  over  the  remains  of  his  father. 
II is  first  act  was  to  seize  and  put  to  death 
his  brother  who  had  fought  bravely  by 
his  side  through  the  battle. 

This  act  he  justified  by  a  statement  of 
the  Koran  that  "Disquiet  is  worse  than 
murder."  lie  dictated  a  victorious  peace 
to  Serbia  and  a  few  years  later  extended 
the  Turkish  dominion  to  include  Bosnia, 
Hungary,  Wallachia,  and  the  remnant 
oftho  Byzantino  Empire.  He  was  defeated 
and  captured  by  "Timur  the  Tatar"  in 
1  102  and  died  of  a  broken  heart  eight 
months  later. 

Following  the  death  of  Bayazid,  his 
three  sons  all  claimed  the  throno,  and  as  a 
result  the  country  was  plunged  into  civil 
war.  Finally  the  struggle  was  ended  by 
the  ascension  of  the  second  son,  Moham- 
med. His  reign  was  characterized  by  peace 
and  justice  and  is  Known  as  "the  golden  age 


of  letters  and  poetry."  He  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  Amurath  II.,  who  was  the  first 
Turkish  ruler  to  make  an  attempt  to  cap- 
ture Constantinople.    As  we  read: 

He  appeared  before  that  city  with 
twenty  thousand  of  his  most  select  war- 
riors. He  had  previously  sent  another 
ten  thousand  of  his  men  to  burn  and  pillage 
in  the  neighborhood,  lie  erected  earth- 
works along  the  entire  land  wall  and  only 
a  bow-shot  from  it.  Movable  towers  were 
brought  up  to  land  his  men  upon  the  walls. 
Cannon  were  used,  the  first  time  in  history, 
for  breaching  the  walls.  Amurath,  by 
promising  the  city  and  all  its  treasures  to 
the  conquerors,  brought  together  a  large 
band  of  plunderers  and  freebooters. 
Monday,  August  25,  1422,  was  the  time 
set  to  •  storm  the  walls.  The  besiegers 
attacked  along  the  entire  wall  from  the  sea 
to  the  Golden  Horn.  In  the  thick  of  the 
fray  it  was  reported  that  the  Holy  Virgin 
clothed  in  dazzling  luster  was  seen  de- 
scending to  protect  the  city.  Whether  that 
be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  Amilrath. 
at  the  moment  the  prize  seemed  to  be 
within  his  grasp  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish it  and  retire  to  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Bosporus  and  fight  for  the  safety  of  his 
empire. 

When  the  thirty-yrear  reign  of  Amurath 
II.  came  to  an  end  with  his  death  in  1451, 
his  son  Mohammed  II.  came  to  the  throne. 
He  it  was  who  conquered  Constantinople, 
for  which  reason  he  has  been  styled  the 
Conqueror.     Of  him  it  is  said : 

Mohammed  II.  did  not  possess  the  high 
honor  and  lofty  virtue  of  his  father.  His 
reign  was  marked  by  deceit  and  perfidy, 
violence  and  cruelty.  His  first  official  act 
was  to  cause  his  baby  brother,  still  at  the 
breast,  to  be  drowned  in  the  bath  at  the 
very  moment  its  unhappy  mother  was 
extending  her  congratulations  upon  his 
accession  to  the  throne.  Soon  after  his 
ascension  he  commenced  preparations  for 
the  capture  of  Constantinople  —  a  city 
that  had  been  besieged  twenty-nine  times 
— twenty-one  times  it  has  withstood  the 
siege  and  eight  times  it  has  fallen.  Four- 
teen batteries  were  formed  along  the  land 
wall  between  the  Sea  of  Marmora  and  the 
Golden  Horn.  Cannon  ballistas  and  cata- 
pults were  used  to  hurl  great  missiles 
against  the  walls.  Archers  show  end 
arrows  upon,  those  who  exposed  themselves 
on  the  walls.  The  number  of  the  besiegers 
has  been  estimated  as  high  as  250,000.  In 
addition  to  these  land  forces  there  had  been 
collected  a  fleet  of  320  vessels.  Combats 
hit  ween  the  Christian  flotillas  and  the 
Turkish  vessels  resulted  in  a  victory  of  the 
Christians  and  relief  of  the  city.  Moham- 
med placed  his  troops  most  effectively  and 
transported  a  large  number  of  his  vessels 
from  the  Bosporus  to  the  upper  end  of 
the  Golden  Horn.  He  then  sent  for  the 
last  time  a  summons  to  surrender,  which 
was  defied  by  Constantino,  the  Creek 
defender,  on  May  24,  1453.  On  the  29th 
at  sunrise  the  assault  was  made  against 
the  land  walls  and  at  the  same  time  against 
the  sea  fortifications.  After  two  hours' 
terrific  slaughter,  Hassan  of  Alubad  with 
thirty  followers  gained  the  summit  of  the 
ruins  of  an  overthrown  tower,  through 
which  the  Turkish  Army  rushed  and  over- 
flowed the  fallen  city. 

Thus  fell  the  Cross  and  was  upraised 
the  Crescent  over  Constantinople,  where 
it  has  ever  remained  till  the  good  year 
1918.  It  is  now  again  in  the  hands  of 
Christians  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will 
remain  so  forever. 
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GERMANY  IN  A  TIME  OF  TRANSITION 


MANY  of  those  same  German  sailors, 
whose  tendency  toward  extreme  rad- 
icalism started  the  revolution  and  almost 
swept  the  country  into  the  camp  of  the 
Bolsheviki  as  recently  as  last  spring,  have 
uow  returned  to  the  despised  habits  of  dis- 
cipline and  personal  cleanliness  common  to 
the  old  days,  we  are  told;  and  their  return 
is  significant  of  a  change  that  seems  to  be 
spreading  among  the  men  and  women  of 
Germany.  Wild  ideas  of  the  communistic 
sort,  for  which  Spartacan  leaders  found  a 
ready  audience  in  the  months  following  the 
collapse  of  the  old  order,  are  not  so  popular 
now.  There  is  a  renewed  interest  in  the 
Kaiser,  and  in  Ludendorff.  and  in  pam- 
phlets dealing  with  emigration.  Germany, 
according  to  a  correspondent  of  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun.  is  in  a  transition  period, 
with  the  chances  favoring  a  return  to  many 
prewar  conditions,  provided  the  food  sup- 
ply remains  sufficient  to  keep  the  popula- 
tion from  ghing  way  to  outbreaks  pro- 
duced by  pure  despair.  The  Sun  corre- 
spondent, who  visited  Wilhelmshaven  late 
in  June,  comments: 

Conditions  at  Wilhelmshaven  were  mate- 
rially the  same  as  during  our  last  "visit, 
but  I  noticed  a  'distinct  improvement  in 
discipline.  A  few  of  the  German  light 
cruisers  are  in  full  commission  for  duty 
as  mine  -  sweepers  and  communication 
with  the  German  ships  interned  in  En- 
gland. Conditions  on  board  these  ships 
are  much  more  nearly  normal  than  three 
months  ago.  and  the  men  appear  really 
much  happier  and  more  contented  than  on 
the  ships  where  there  is  no  discipline.  The 
first  effect  of  a  lack  of  discipline  on  board 
ship  is  that  the  vessel  rapidly  becomes  filthy, 
and  with  it  the  men.  Their  self-respect 
then  goes,  and  with  it  every  restraining  in- 
fluence; utter  chaos  results.  But  now  the 
officers  all  feel  that  in  the  Navy  itself  they 
have  been  through  their  worst  conditions 
as  regards  discipline,  for  the  men  realize  not 
only  that  they  can  not  get  along  without 
their  officers,  but  that  life  under  the  condi- 
tions they  have  made  for  themselves  is 
nothing  short  of  hellish.  There  are  no 
more  Soldiers'  or  Sailors'  Councils,  and  tho 
it  will  undoubtedly  take  years  again  to 
build  up  the  esprit  of  the  navy,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  reaction  has  set  in.  But 
outside  of  the  navy  conditions  have  im- 
proved very  Hi  tic  in  Wilhelmshaven,  for 
the  labor  situation  then1  is,  perhaps,  more 
acute  than  anywhere  in  Germany,  as  the 
sole  raison  d'itre  of  Wilhelmshaven  is  to 
provide  sufficient  labor  for  the  navy-yard, 
and  as  work  in  the  navy-yard  has  come  to 
an  entire  Standstill,  about,  nine-tenths  of  the 
population  arc  without  any  occupation  of 
any  kind.  This  population  is  of  the  worst 
possible  kind,  as  it  is  composed,  in  the 
main,  of  young  boys  and  old  men  who  were 

brought  into  Wilhelmshaven  al  the  time 
of  its   tremendous   expansion    during   the 

war.  These  men  live  in  huge  barracks,  and 
as  they  have  nothing  to  do  except  to  eat 

bad  food,  time  hangs  very  heavily  on  their 
hands,  and  all  their  surplus  energy  turns 
toward  agitation  of  one  sort  or  another. 
It  was  these  men  who  first  became  infected 
with  mutinous  ideas;  they  in  turn  infected 
the  navy,  and  so  brought  about  the  "dis- 
grace of  the  navy,"  as  the  turning  back  of 
the  fleet  is  called  by  all.  Altho  they  still 
speak  of  this  "disgrace  of  the  navy,"  1  no- 


ticed that  numerous  shop-windows  con- 
tained post-cards  showing  the  interned 
German  fleet  at  Scapa. 

All  the  jewelry-shops  at  Wilhelmshaven, 
as  well  as  almost  every  other  German  city, 
displayed  conspicuous  signs:  "Old  gold 
and  silver  bought  for  highest  prices."  I 
inquired  of  the  dealers  whether  they  did 
much  business  in  old  gold  or  silver,  and  they 
replied  that  formerly  they  had  done  so,  but 
that  now  not  much  more  could  tie  done,  as 
most  of  the  people  whose  circumstances 
were  such  that  they  were  forced  to  sell,  had 
already  done  so  and  had  nothing  left  but 
that  which  was  in  daily  use.  I  asked  what 
became  of  this  old  gold  and  silver,  and  was 
told  that  at  first  a  good  deal  of  it  had  been 
sold  to  the  peasants  who  had  made  money 
during  the  war,  but  that  latterly  it  had  al- 
most all  been  melted  down.  It  was  said 
that  of  late  even  the  peasants  who  previ- 
ously had  bought  the  silver  were  nowT 
melting  it  down  and  hiding  it. 

The  food  situation  appeared  to  the 
writer  to  be  very  little  better  than  it  had 
been  three  months  before,  but  later  reports 
have  indicated  that  there  has  been  some 
improvement  since  this  account  was  writ- 
ten.    Late  in  June,  however,  we  are  told. 

So  far  only  one  shipment  of  food  from 
America  (and  none  from  any  other  country) 
has  reached  Wilhelmshaven,  and  this  was 
sufficient  for  only  a  single  extra  ration  of 
half  a  pound  bacon  per  person.  The  bacon 
was  sold  for  six  marks  the  half  pound,  and 
flour  for  two  and  one-half  marks  the  half 
pound,  from  which  it  would  appear  that 
there  is  a  very  wide  margin  between  the 
cost  to  the  Government  and  the  cost  to  the 
the  people,  for  the  food-ships  are  turned 
over  to  the  Government  with  seals  un- 
broken and  the  Government  unloads  them 
and  has  charge  of  the  distribution.  The 
simplest  indication  of  the  conditions  is  that 
cocoa  sells  for  ten  marks  the  quarter-pound, 
and  the  cheapest  coffee  for  eight  marks  the 
quarter-pound;  other  provisions  are  ap- 
proximately in  proportion.  The  women 
and  children,  particularly  the  former,  seem 
to  be  suffering  the  most.  I  did  not  see  a 
single  woman  who  looked  really  healthy. 
They  were  all  very  pale  and  had  a  dull,  list- 
less, washed-out  look.  The  women  ap- 
peared to  have  gone  down  considerably  in 
the  last  three  months,  but  the  children 
seemed  to  be  somewhat  better,  probably 
on  account  of  being  out  in  the  open  air, 
for  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  milk 
or  food  rations. 

The  situation  as  regards  clothing  and 
shoes  is  considerably  worse  than  before,  for 
not  an  ounce  of  material  of  any  kind  has 
been  sent  to  Germany.  On  one  cruiser  that 
I  visited  I  noticed  the  carpenter  and  his 
assistantS|busily  making  soles  for  boots  out 
of  old  spars.  The  soles  were  shod  with  iron 
nails  and  the  tops  were  made  out  of  canvas 
from  an  old  gun  cover.  In  the  navy-yard 
itself  1  noticed  a  heavy  stockade  sur- 
rounded by  barbed-wire  entanglements 
within  which  was  a  motley  throng  of  some 
three  hundred  sailors.  These  men  com- 
prised the  "Special  Anti-Riot  Force," which 
was  made  up  of  picked  men  who  were  used 
in  case  of  riots  or  other  disturbances.  The 
purpose  of  the  stockade  was  to  prevent  any 
communication  with  persons  on  the  outside, 
for  it  was  feared  that  even  these  picked  men 
might  be  infected  by  communication  with 
the  Sparfacists  or  Bolshevik  agents  who  are 
everywhere  about. 

As  usual,  the  book-shops  contained  an 
enormous  number  of  new  pamphlets.  It  is 
of  interest  that  the  last  time  I  was  here  I 


could  not  find  a  single  pamphlet  in  defense 
of  the  Kaiser,  Von  Tirpitz.  or  Ludendorff, 
but  this  time  the  number  of  books  and 
pamphlets  in  defense  of  the  Kaiser  and  Von 
Tirpitz  was  especially  noticeable,  as  they 
were  conspicuously  displayed  inall  the  shop- 
windows.  All  book-shops  contained  a  list 
for  subscriptions  to  Ludendorff's  "Me- 
moirs." which  are  to  appear,  and  I  was  told 
that  the  list  of  subscribers  exceeded  that  of 
any  book  ever  published  in  Germany.  A 
series  of  pamphlets  which  interested  me 
considerably  were  entitled,  "Hints  for  Emi- 
grants," "Helpful  Guide  for  the  Intending 
Emigrant."  "Why  We  Should  Emigrate 
and  Where  To."  I  also  noticed  a  number 
of  pamphlets  which  urged  people  of  all 
classes  to  go  back  to  the  land  and  laid  par- 
ticular emphasis  on  the  necessity  of  getting 
educated  men  and  scientists  to  undertake 
intensive  farming.  One  of  the  most  inter- 
esting of  the  pamphlets  was  entitled.  "  How 
We  Are  to  Regain  Our  Lost  Wealth." 

There  has  been  no  further  Spartacist  out- 
break in  Wilhelmshaven  since  the  one  which 
occurred  when  I  was  last  in  Germany,  and 
apparently  none  is  feared  for  the  present. 
The  great  cry  is  for  food  and  for  the  raw 
material  which  will  allow  the  factories  to 
be  started  up.  There  is  also  a  great  short- 
age of  coal,  and  one  hears  great  fears  of 
what  this  coming  w-inter  will  bring  forth. 
The  peace  terms  are  considered  absolutely 
crushing. 

In  the  course  of  a  run  through  the  Kiel 
Canal,  the  correspondent  saw  a  sight  that 
reminded  him  of  his  native  land,  and 
moved  him  to  sundry  reflections  on  her 
new  place  in  the  world.     As  he  writes: 

I  had  a  very  pleasant  run  through  the 
Kiel  Canal,  and  I  was  agreeably  surprized 
by  seeing  more  American  merchantmen  in 
the  canal  and  outer  harbor  than  I  did  in  au 
entire  cruise  around  the  world  only  a  few- 
years  ago.  One  might  consider  this  very 
significant,  but  I  am  not  sure  that  the  sig- 
nificance is  not  more  apparent  than  real,  for. 
after  all,  it  means  only  that  we  have  built 
great  numbers  of  ships,  and  it  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  operate  them  better  and  more 
cheaply  than  any  one  else  can.  And  it  is 
only  by  operating  ships  cheaply  and  well 
and  not  simply  by  dropping  them  into  the 
water  in  enormous  numbers  when  spurred 
on  by  war-enthusiasm  and  an  enormous 
subsidy  in  the  form  of  assistance  from  the 
Shipping  Board  that  we  can  hope  to  have 
a  merchant  marine. 

The  canal  runs  through  a  flat  and  very 
rich  country,  but  is  crossed  by  several 
ranges  of  low  hills.  The  bridges  that  span 
the  canal  where  it  cuts  through  the  hills  are 
very  graceful;  I  have  no  doubt  that  with 
true  German  thoroughness  the  bridge- 
builder  was  required  to  submit  his  designs 
to  the  art  commission.  If  so.  it  is  a  very 
good  custom,  for  these  bridges  help  the 
landscape1  instead  of  marring  it.  The  prac- 
tical application  of  the  German  system  of 
crop  rotation  is  seen  in  its  simplest  form  all 
along  the  banks  of  the  canal.  The  fields 
are  divided  up  into  long  strips,  each  of 
which  has  a  different  crop.  Each  year  a 
crop  advances  one  field,  so  the  farmer  who 
raises  four  different  kinds  of  grain  or  prod- 
uce takes  the  same  substance  out  of  his 
soil  only  every  fourth  year. 

Several  times  we  passed  groups  of  women 
and  children  along  the  banks  of  the  canal, 
and  each  time  they  cheered.  We  thought 
at  first  they  must  be  shaking  their  fists  at 
us,  but  on  coming  closer  we  found  that  they 
were  only  waving  at  us  and  cheering.  I  ca  D 
not  understand   why   they   cheered,  tho    it 
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Oneida  Users  Do  Not  Have  "Transportation  Problems" 

Designed,  built  and  merchandised  by  transportation  experts  who  are  veterans  in  the  automotive 
industry,  Oneidas,  gasoline  or  electric,  can  be  depended  upon  under  any  and  all  conditions. 

A  line  of  haulage  equipment  which  few  manufacturers  can  offer — 

ONEIDA  GASOLINE  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

and 

ONEIDA  ELECTRIC  MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Capacities  1  to  5  Tons 

Somewhere  in  the  complete  line  of  commercial  cars  manufactured  by 
this  institution  YOU  will  find  just  what  your  particular  field  requires. 

Write  for  Complete  Information. 

ONEIDA  MOTOR  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Green  Bay,  Wis.,  U.  S.  A. 


We  invite  inquiries 
from   well    estab- 
lished    dealers.    ~ 
Some  territory  still 
unassigned. 


y  ■  1 


(pronounced     O-ny-da) 

MOTOR  TRUCKS 

Uncommon  Carriers** 


The  Literal  v  Digest  for  August  30,  1919 
has  probably  been  so  long  since  they  have 


had  anything  to  cheer  Tor  that  it  is  a  relief 
to  cheer  at  almost   anything. 


HI SINESS  RUN  LIKE  THE  U.  S.  A.  PAYS 
ITS  WORKERS  DIVIDENDS 


A  SMALL  l)iit  intensely  patriotic  in- 
dustrial republic  is  thriving  right  in 
the  heart  of  New  York  City.  Its  working 
model  is  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
states,  except  that  the  chief  executive  has 
been  abolished.  It  has,  however,  a  cabi- 
net, a  senate.,  and  a  house  of  representatives. 
Its  official  boundaries  are  the  walls  of  the 
actory  of  William  Demuth  &  Co..  but  its 
influence  is  felt  far  beyond  these  confines. 

"We  formerly  made  pipes  and  smokers' 
outfits,"  said  Leopold  Demuth,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  company  in  discussing  the 
firm's  industrial  democracy  plan.  ''Now 
we  make  men,  and  these  men  make  better 
pipes.'' 

Weekly  meetings  are  held,  and  the  ques- 
tions of  wages,  hours  of  labor,  and  labor 
turnover  are  debated.  The  plan  provides 
for  a  fifty-fifty  division  between  the  com- 
pany and  the  men  of  any  saving  in  the 
cost  of  production,  either  through  increased 
production  or  decreased  overhead.  The 
dividend  is  paid  every  two  weeks,  and  in 
the  two  years  the  plan  has  been  in  opera- 
tion it  has  never  been  less  than  six  and 
one-half  per  cent.,  and  has  been  as  high 
seventeen  and  one-half  per  cent. 

The  company,  which  has  been  in  busi- 
oess  for  half  a  century,  has  nine  hundred 
men  and  women  on  its  pay-roll.  Talking 
of  the  working  of  the  Demuth  democracy 
with  a  representative  of  The  Michigan 
Manufacturer  and  Financial  Record,  the 
president  of  the  company  said: 

We  consider  that  the  plan  is  no  longer 
an  experiment.  While  we  are  continually 
making  minor  improvements  in  our  organi- 
zation, nevertheless  we  have  actually  tested 
the  plan  under  circumstances  which  leave 
no  doubt  in  our  minds  as  to  its  success. 

The  representation  follows  closely  upon 
the  lines  of  our  national  government. 
There  are  a  cabinet,  a  senate,  and  a  house 
of  representatives.  The  cabinet  and  senate 
are  not  elective  bodies;  the  members  hold 
their  places  by  virtue  of  their  positions  in 
the  business.  The  cabinet  is  composed  of 
the  executives  of  the  company,  and  the 
3enate,  <>r  the  foremen  and  heads  of  depart- 
ments. The  house  of  representatives,  as  in 
-In-  case  of  the  administration  at  Wrashing- 
ton,  is  the  popular  body.  It  is  elected  by 
secret  ballot  by  the  whole  body  of  workers. 

There  is  approximately  one  representative 

io  every  thirty  workers,  and  each  depart- 
ment is  represented.  The  only  qualilica- 
I  ions  placed  upon  the  men  or  women  elected 
.ire  that  they  speak  and  understand  the 
English  language,  that  they  shall  have  been 
in   our  employ   for  at    least    one   year,   and 

that  tiny  be  "on  the  level." 

As  in  the  case  of  our  national  govern- 
ment, a  set  of  rules  have  been  established 
by  which  the  house  and  senate  do  their 
business.  Meetings  are  held  once  a  week 
by  each  body  separately.  Each  body 
elects  its  own  officers  and  standing  com- 
mittees, to  which  are  referred  all  prospec- 
tive legislation.  When  these  committees 
make  their  report,   the  SubjeCl    in  question 


is  thoroughly  and  openly  discust.  and  if 
any  legislation  has  been  passed  or  recom- 
mendations made,  the  matter  is  brought 
to  the  next  body  for  its  action.  Naturally, 
to  become  a  law,  a  bill  must  first  pass  both 
the  house  and  the  senate  and  also  receive 
executive  approval. 

What  happens  when  the  house  and 
senate  pass  a  bill  and  it  is  disapproved  by 
the  cabinet.'  No  such  situation  has  yet 
arisen  in  our  two  years  of-  the  Demuth 
Democracy.  The  cabinet  has  the  power 
to  veto,  but  to  this  date  has  never  exercised 
this  power,  there  having  been  no  occasion 
for  it. 

The  representatives  in  the  lower  house 
act  as  counselors  within  their  depart- 
ments. They  receive  and  transmit  to  the 
house  all  suggestions  and  complaints,  and 
they  are  also  responsible  for  keeping  their 
fellow  workers  informed  as  to  what  takes 
place  at  the  weekly  sessions  of  the  house. 
How  can  legislation  be  initiated  except  by 
being  introduced  by  a  ;  member  of  the 
house?  The  cabinet  can  initiate  legislation 
by  means  of  a  message  to  the  senate  or  the 
lower  house,  and  the  same  opportunity  is 
open  to  the  senate. 

The  Industrial  Democracy  plan  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  firm  and 
employees  by  John  Leitch,  a  business  engi- 
neer of  Philadelphia,  who,  at  a  series  of 
general  mass-meetings  attended  by  the 
members  of  the  firm  as  well  as  by  the 
employees  themselves,  discust  the  neces- 
sary foundation-stones  of  a  new  business 
policy  starting  with  justice,  cooperation, 
and  taking  in  economy  and  energy  with  the 
final  key-note  of  service.  After  accepting 
this  business  policy  as  a  guide  for  our  work 
and  actions,  we  then  started  to  govern  our- 
selves under  this  new  dispensation,  with 
the  understanding  that  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations affecting  the  employee  were  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  legislature  subject  to 
the  confirmation  of  the  cabinet. 

Mr.  Demuth  frankly  admitted  that  at 
first  some  of  the  employees  received  the 
idea  without  enthusiasm — in  fact,  rather 
coldly  and  with  some  suspicion.  When, 
however,  after  a  two-weeks'  demonstra- 
tion, concrete  evidence  of  the  soundness 
of  the  plan  was  shown  in  a  six  and  a  half 
per  cent,  dividend,  the  men  warmed  up  to 
the  idea.  Mr.  Demuth  emphatically  de- 
clarer that  the  plan  was  not  the  outgrowth 
of  any  labor  trouble.  Comparing  the 
company's  method  with  profit-sharing 
plans,  Mr.  Demuth  said: 

Profit-sharing  is  one  method,  and  ours, 
based  upon  the  actual  performance  of  the 
worker,  is  another.  We  do  not  believe 
that  the  worker  should  suffer  for  any  losses 
connected  with  sales,  finances,  or  raw-mer- 
chandize investments,  all  of  which  are  be- 
yond his  control.  Our  plan  is  based  upon 
a  saving  accomplished  by  the  worker  in 
both  production  as  well  as  in  overhead. 
Furthermore,  we  give  our  employee  his 
dividend  every  two  weeks,  incidentally  in 
a  separate  envelop  marked  "employees' 
dividend." 

Asked  if  the  plan  did  not  tend  to  under- 
mine the  authority  of  the  employer,  Mr. 

Demuth  said: 

On  the  contrary,  that  authority  has 
been  strengthened  by  reason  of  the  faol 
that  no  important  action  is  taken  without 
the  approval  of  the  employees  through 
their  representatives;  and  to-day  in  our 
plant    any   one  inclined  to  be  troublesome 


must  reckon  with  the  force  of  the  opinion 
of  his  fellow  workers,  which  is  a  most 
powerful  factor. 

As  a  concrete  example  of  how  any  one 
move  suggested  by  the  employees  reacted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  firm,  Mr.  Demuth 
said: 

Take  the  question  of  hours  of  employ- 
ment. We  were  working  fifty-three  hours 
a  week.  At  one  of  the  meetings  of  the  low 
house,  it  was  suggested  that  the  working 
hours  could  be  reduced  to  fifty  without  a 
loss  of  production  and  a  certain  saving  in 
overhead.  The  subject  was  argued  from 
every  possible  angle.  Finally,  all  three 
bodies  came  to  the  conclusion  they  would 
try  it  out.  If  the  experiment  resulted  in 
any  loss  of  production,  the  workers  agreed 
to  go  back  to  the  fifty-three-hour  week. 
Every  one  pledged  himself  to  a  full,  honest, 
fifty-hour  service,  promising  to  avoid  tardi- 
iness  and  idle  machinery.  Before  the  trial- 
period  was  over,  the  production  was  in- 
creased by  about  eight  per  cent.,  which 
meant  better  income  and  saving  for  all 
concerned.  A  few  months  ago  the  cabinet 
suggested  to  the  men  that  as  long  as  the 
first  change  of  hours  worked  out  so  success- 
fully, the  house  and  senate  should  consider 
the  advisability  of  changing  to  a  forty-eight 
hour  week.  After  quite  some  deliberation, 
the  new  schedule  was  accepted  and  we  are 
now  working  forty-eight  hours  without 
having  decreased  the  production. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  republic  plan 
of  which  Mr.  Demuth  is  justly  proud  is  its 
influence  in  "Americanization."     He  said: 

We  had  many  foreigners  in  our  employ. 
The  house  of  representatives  brought  forth 
the  point  that  the  inability  of  many  men 
and  women  to  understand  English  Avas  a 
handicap  to  the  business,  in  that  they  some- 
times misunderstood  what  was  told  them. 
So  in  connection  with  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  New  York  City,  they  established 
English-speaking  classes.  There,  again,  we 
applied  our  fifty-fifty  principle,  as  time 
spent  in  these  classes  is  one-half  company 
time  and  one-half  employees'  time.  Be- 
sides the  English  language,  we  are  teach- 
ing the  first  principles  of  Americanization. 
We  take  considerable  pride  in  the  record 
of  ninety-five  applications  for  citizenship 
papers  which  our  employment  manager 
filled  out  a  few  weeks  ago. 

But  from  the  human  standpoint,  the 
most  pronounced  and  satisfactory  result — 
the  one  thing  more* than  any  other  that  has 
made  it  seem  worth  while — is  that  our 
community-of-interest  idea  has  helped  to 
make  better  men  and  women.  It  has  in- 
creased their  self-respect,  for  they  feel  that, 
they  are  now  being  treated  not  as  •"hands" 
but  as  men  and  women.  Consequently, 
one  and  all  take  pride  in  their  factory, 
pride  in  their  labor,  and  pride  in  their 
product.  Naturally,  too,  our  oommunity-j 
of-interesl  idea  has  made  life  more  worth 
the  living,  in  that  employees  and  ourselves 
as  employers  now  occupy  the  most  happy 
kind  of  relationship  to  each  other.  From 
the  business  point  of  View  solely,  the  com- 
munity idea  has  developed  a  new  and  re- 
markable team-work  throughout  our  whole 
organization,  with  the  result,  as  already 
stated,  that  we  arc  making  better  pipes  and 
more  of  them.  What  can  not  be  accom- 
plish, >d  by  an  organization  building  with 
the  principles  of  justice,  cooperation,  econ- 
omy, energy,  and  service!  With  that  kind 
of  foundation  it  seems  to  us  that  almost 
any  kind  of  accomplishment  within  reason 
is  possible. 
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THE 

GasDlater* 

TRAPE  MARK  ^+ 

ADDsWiNGsto  the  Spirit  of  Power  and  Speed 

THIS  wonderful  little  device,  by  mechanically  breaking  up  the  globules  of 
gasoline  suspended  in  the  "mixture,"  sends  your  car  more  than  30%  farther 
on  every  gallon  of  gasoline;  or,  to  put  it  another  way,  reduces  your  gasoline 
bills  more  than  30%.     Can  you  realize  what  a  saving  that  means? 

HOW  the  GASOLATER  Works  increased  your  mileage  more  than  30 %  per  -pu        GASOLATFR     is    on    sale 

_.  gallon  of  gasoline  and  has  accomplished  the  l  ,lc     VJ/AOWJ-<rv  l  l_r\.     i!>    un    »dic 

The    GASOLATER    is    a    metallic    gasket  other  results  we  claim,.we  will  refund  your  •        ,,  "    ,     ,       XT    .       ,  A  T 

carryinga  Turbine  and  itis  installed  between  money.  Ill  all  parts  Ot  the   United  btates.        In 
the      Csrtvretcr     and      Intake      Manifold. 

Driven  by  the  suction  from  the  Carburetor  To  Attach   GASOLATER  ordering       if    von    fin    nnf    know    the 

the   Turbine    makes     12,000     revolutions    a  „,      ~AC~r  at^-o-  a   t        n        i  olaenng,      ir     VOU    QO    not    Know    tne 

minute,  completely  shattering  the  passing  The  GASOL  A  I  EK  is  made  for  all  makes  /-.     i 

gasoline.     This  causes  100%  combustion,  of  cars.  To  attach  GASOLATER,  simply  size  ot  your  Carburetor,    give  name 

which  greatly  reduces  the  formation  of  car-  rPm0ve  the  two  bolts  binding  Carburetor  to              i              i    i  r  ■ 

bon,  eliminates  to  a  large  degree  the  grind-  IT^ \^      -f   U  T  1,  ^  A  QOT  AT^FP  L^l  and     model  of    your     Car,      make    of 

ing  of  valves  and  the  necessity  of  cleaning  Intake  Manifold,  insert  bAbOLAl  h-K  and 

spark  plugs,   prevents  formation  of  carbon  rebind  with  longer  bolts  furnished  with   the  Pqrhnretnr  and     also     measnrpmpnr 

h^hnconViSre0ssiornnand  keel  "ourenlmeTt  device-      The  Carburetor  must  then  be  cut  ^arDUret°r'  anQ    aISO     measurement 

its  high^treffic?ency.     eepS  y°"r  engine  a       down  to  about  three-fourths  of  one  turn,      from  center  to  center  of  bolts  which 
„,   ,.  .       _.  which  is  usually  about  the  right  adjustment.       ,     .  ,  '*'  '  _        ,.,.„,, 

Sold  under  Guarantee  '  hold  Carburetor  to  Intake  Manifold. 

We  don't  ask  you  to  take  our  word  for  it;  RETAIL    PRICES 

we  will  take  yours  after  you  have  tried  the  i        Tnch  Size  (Ford)  $  7.50  Mail    orders    will    be    filled    when    dealer 

?4!S^!w.f^.^hfrJwdS:t\,tCS  1%      "  "        ......   10.00  cannot  supply  you.    Ascertain    the    proper 

1J*£      "  "       12.50  size  and  send  check,  express  or  P.  O.  money 

2  "  "       15.00  order.     Remember,    your    money    will    be 

Size    must  agree    with    the   size  of   your  refunded   if   you    are   not   satisfied   after  a 

Carburetor.  ten  day  trial. 

*&r\      \  Martin-Lumaghi  Mfg.  Co. 

^  ^         ^  ST.  LOUIS  U.  S.  A. 

The  following  are  our  District  Sales  Representatives  : 

l?*-->^_                                            ROGERS,  DONAHUE  &  ROGERS,  J.  C  McADAMS  SALES  COMPANY, 

^jJlU'Ctr                    ^~"~--^                                  702  Third  Natl  Bank  Bldg..  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Room  518,  258  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  V. 

jC^JrsV^  M*ft«j*J!         ■  IkUw       ^">»^                                 Missouri.  Arkansas,  Kansas  and  New  York,  Connecticut,  Delaware, 

rirjft'                                               ''*3r                              Fk                               Oklahoma  Massachusetts,    Maine.    Vermont,    New 

m— 1                                sBI^HI^B                 „,(.„,   . -T-n-,->   c  , .  I?-;    irrvri'  Hampshire,  New  Jersey.  Rhode  Island, 

GASOLATER  SALES  AGE NC\  West  Virginia  and  Canada 
"     :.,.:.                                      New  Southern   Hotel,    13th   and   Michigan 

Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  q    jj    LEE 

j~  "      >£.:■         .                           ^^                            Michigan  Minnesota,  Wisconsin  '   5-'i  1  Cornell  Ave..  Chicago,  111. 

afj|»r"5gr^^(BKH|      '^^mjm^  ;!                               North  Dakota,  South  Dakota.  Montana  Iowa  and  Nebraska 

"  ?i8BSA  pigueroa  St..  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  ^o^Kw^fd^^Loui,   Mo 

Sua  a^  Nelgad°a-  C*m°™*-  ^  AU^^i^^Co^bU.  F.orida. 

Arizona  and  Nevada  Georgia,  Illinois.  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 

H    A    STFWART  Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina. 

'  214  Engineers  Bldg.,  Cleveland.  Ohio  £?ew     Mexico,      Pennsylvania,     South 

Ohia  and  Indiana  Carolina,  lexas,  1  ennessee  and  Virginia 
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THE  PRINCE  OF  ABYSSINIA  LIKES 

ALL  OF  AMERICA  EXCEPT 

ITS  DANCING 


TO  many  Americans  Abyssinia  is  only 
the  name  of  a  country  in  northeast 
Africa,  where  the  Nile  is  said  to  rise.  Some- 
times something  happens,  however,  which 
gives  this  far-away  corner  of  the  world  a 
deal  of  newspaper  space  and  reminds  one 
that  it  is  a  most  pleasant  and  interesting 
land.  An  occurrence  of  this  kind  was  the 
recent  visit  of  his  Excellency  Didjaz  Match 
Nadao,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,  said  to  be  a  di- 
rect descendant  of  King  Solomon  and  the 
Queen  of  Sheba,  who  came  to  the  United 
States  at  the  direction  of  his  mother,  Em- 
press Zaouditon,  to  congratulate  the  Ameri- 
can Government  on  its  victory  over  the 
Germans.  He  brought  with  him  sundry 
gifts,  at  once  princely  and  typical  of  the 
country  he  represented — elephant-tusks 
seven  feet  long,  solid  gold  boxes  and  vases, 
and  shields,  lances,  turbans,  and  costumes 
of  regal  design  worn  by  members  of  the 
royal  family.  These  he  presented  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson,  at  the  same  time  taking  the 
opportunity  to  express  the  admiration  of 
the  Abyssinians  for  the  United  States  and 
his  own  appreciation  [of  American  hospi- 
tality. Following  a  few  days'  stay  in  Wash- 
ington he  and  his  party  came  on  to  New 
York  in  charge  of  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department  who  had  been  appointed 
to  show  the  royal  visitors  around  and  un- 
tangle such  perplexities  as  are  presented  by 
traveling  in  a  strange  land.  Emma  Bug- 
bee,  representing  the  New  York  Tribune, 
who  went  to  interview  the  Abyssinian  po- 
tentate at  the  W'aldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  says 
that  she  made  an  immediate  hit  by  address- 
ing him  with  the  Abyssinian  greeting,  "  Ta 
na  is  ta  ling,'"  which  is  supposed  to  mean, 
"good  health."     She  continues: 

Immediately  the  royal  countenance  of 
the  prince  broke  into  the  most  delightful 
smile,  the  royal  gold  in  the  Prince's  front 
teeth  flashed,  and  we  shook  hands  like 
regular  folk. 

"So  soon  the  lady  speaks  Abyssinian," 
chuckled  his  Grace,  Kantiba  Gabrou,  Mayor 
of  Goudar  and  official  interpreter  for  his 
royal  highness.  At  the  same  time  smiles 
broke  through  the  dark  countenances  of  the 
royal  retinue,  and,  all  in  all,  I  felt  my  re- 
marks must  have  been  exceedingly  clever. 

So  elever,  indeed,  that  1  rested  upon  my 
laurels  and  allowed  somebody  else  to  think 
up  the  next  thing  to  say,  while  I  found  out 
what  it  was  I  had  already  said. 

The  Prince  was  stalking  up  and  down  the 
small  drawing-room,  slightly  restive,  like  a 
caged  lion  from  his  own  African  desert — 
they  certainly  have  lions  in  Africa,  whether 

they  do  in  Abyssinia  or  not.  He  is  a  tall 
personage,  majestic  in  his  white  draperies, 
and  could  undoubtedly  strike  terror  into 
the  heart  of  any  uncivil  slave  in  his  own 
domains;  but  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  he 
bears  himself  with  remarkable  good  nature, 
even  in  the  most  turbulent  visiting  hour, 
lie  smiles  affably  throughout  the  conversa- 
tion, of  which  he  understands  not  a  single 
word,  except,  of  course,  the  magic  Ta  na  ia 
in  ling.  Questions  are  answered  through 
the  diplomatic;  Kantiba,  who  was  educated 
in  Switzerland,  and    therefore    speaks    the 


most  precious  and  polished  English.  It  was 
he  who  attended  the  coronation  of  King 
George,  and  has  represented  his  Empress, 
Zaouditon,  at  other  great  international 
functions. 


The  Prince  was  well  pleased  with  what 
he  had  seen  of  the  United  States,  especially 
New  York.  His  remarks  regarding  the 
metropolis  are  thus  quoted  in  the  New 
York  Sun: 

"Yours  is  an  excellent  city,"  he  said 
through  Kantiba  Gabrou,  the  official  in- 
terpreter, speaking  slowly  so  not  a  word 
of  his  Prince  should  be  lost.  "A  land  full 
of  magnificence  and  high  buildings.  It  is 
a  paradise  overflowing  with  sunshine  and 
hospitality." 

"Yes,"  acknowledged  one  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. "This  is  a  pretty  good  city.  But 
you  five  in  a  pretty  good  country  yourself, 
do  you  not,  Prince?" 

"A  very  old  land,"  conceded  Kantiba 
Gabrou.  "You  may  know  we  are  descen- 
dants of  Ham.  Our  history  goes  back 
three  thousand  years. 

"You    have    heard    of    the    Queen    of 
Sheba?"  he  inquired. 

The  American  gentleman  and  the  young 
woman  nodded  quickly. 

"And  King  Solomon?" 

Even  quicker  nods  testified  to  the  erudi- 
tion of  those  present. 

"Well,  we  pronounce  Sheba,  Saaba," 
explained  Kantiba  Gabrou,  settling  himself 
in  his  long,  flowing  white  robes.  "To  the 
Queen  of  Saaba  and  King  Solomon  there 
was  born  a  son.  This  was  very  long  ago, 
and  his  name  was  Menelik. 

"Then  there  were  chosen  one  represen- 
tative each  from  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel 
and  these  were  sent  to  Abyssinia  to  help 
populate  the  country. 

' '  And  from  that  day  to  this  the  descen- 
dants of  Menelik  have  ruled  Abyssinia  with- 
out break,  and  we  have  retained  many  of 
the  old  traditions  and  customs." 

Further  glimpses  of  the  royal  guest  are 
furnished  in  The  Tribune,  from  which  it  is 
gathered  that  Prince  Nadao  is  religious  and 
has  a  sense  of  humor.     As  we  read: 

For  all  his  evident  and  keen  enjoyment  of 
the  whirligig  of  events  in  these  United 
States,  the  Prince  never  fails  to  observe  the 
religious  rites  of  his  faith.  He  is  a  devout 
man,  who  not  only  reads  his  Psalms  every 
morning  for  half  an  hour,  but  resorts  to 
the  Bible  for  guidance  in  any  perplexing 
situations. 

Nor  is  he  lacking  in  a  sense  of  humor 
either,  for  the  other  day  when  the  perpetual 
rain  prevented  the  royal  party  from  taking 
its  usual  afternoon  drive  through  the  park, 
the  Prince;  turned  to  the  great  Aramaic 
Bible  made  of  sheets  of  goatskin,  with  hand- 
painted  text,  which  is  his  constant  com- 
panion, lb-  opened  idly  at  the  104th 
Psalm.  Then  he  laughed  aloud.  The 
army  officer  got  out  an  American  Bible  and 
found  the  corresponding  verse: 

"The  sun  ariseth;  they  gather  them- 
selves together  and  lay  them  down  in  their 
dens." 

"  bike  us,"  chuckled  his  Royal  Highness, 
pointing  to  the  rain. 

Apparently  the  Abyssinians  have  been 
more  or  less  scandalized  by  American  danc- 
ing, for  when  finally  a  young  woman 
had  a  chance  to  refer  to  the  subject,  some 
of  the  party  left  the  room,  and  it  was  ex- 
plained by  the  interpreter  that  such  things 


were  not  spoken  of  in  public  in  his- country 
Her  account  says: 

Then  I  put  the  question  that  undid  all 
the  pleasing  effects  of  my  first  speech  to  his 
Royal  Highness.  It  was  not  my  fault,  tho, 
for  the  papers  have  all  carried  stories  to  the 
effect  that  Prince  Nadao  was  surprized  to 
see.  women  dancing  with  men  in  American 
restaurants,  and  that  such  goings  on  would 
not  be  allowed  in  his  country.  Naturally, 
I  wanted  to  know  more  about  this. 

"What  do  you  think  of  American 
dances?"  I  began. 

A  slight  stiffening  of  the  Kantiba's  white- 
robed  shoulders,  a  hasty  question  from  the 
agitated  American  officer,  and  a  scandal- 
ized exit  from  the  room  on  the  part  of  the 
retinue,  ought  to  have  given  me  the  hint, 
but  I  persisted. 

"In  my  country,"  said  the  Kantiba, 
solemnly,  "the  high-born  ladies  look  on 
and  the  dancing-girls  dance,  but  wre  do  not 
talk  about  it  in  public." 

"Oh!"  I  murmured. 

"Didn't  you  see  the  gentlemen  leave  the 
room?"  whispered  the  army  officer  re- 
proachfully. 

Later  he  explained  that  the  original 
statements  concerning  the  Prince's  aston- 
ishment at  American  dancing  had  caused 
the  Prince  much  embarrassment,  as  he 
feared  in  his  courtly  way  that  it  was  un- 
gracious of  him  to  express  disapproval  of 
any  customs  of  the  so  delightful  country 
which  had  honored  him  with  its  hospitality. 
It  was  too  difficult  to  explain  to  his  Royal 
Highness  that  Americans  like  nothing 
better  than  to  be  told  how  they  shock 
foreign  visitors,  so  I  merely  murmured 
that  he  ought  to  see  the  shimmie,  but 
didn't  press  for  a  reply. 


HOW  A  LITTLE  TOWN  BUILT  A  COM- 
MUNITY HOUSE  BY  GETTING 
"GOOD  AND  MAD" 


EVER  since  a  remark  was  made  a  long 
time  ago  to  the  effect  that  "whom  the 
gods  would  destroy  they  first  make  mad," 
the  idea  has  prevailed  that  getting  mad  is 
most  unprofitable,  and  that  hence  one 
should  remain  perfectly  cool  and  calm  no 
matter  how  good  the  excuse  for  getting 
"het"  up.  But  the  people  of  the  little 
town  of  Brimfield,  Peoria  County,  111.,  don't 
believe  in  this  line  of  philosophy  any  more. 
A  time  ago  the  leading  citizens  of  that  little 
burg  of  six  hundred  got  "boiling  mad,"  and 
as  a  result  of  this  manifestation  of  ire,  tho 
town  to-day  has  a  fine  community  theater 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  a  town  of  ten  times 
the  size.  It  has  an  auditorium  seating 
1,500;  floors  for  dancing,  basketball,  and 
skating;  a  gymnasium^  bathrooms,  ban- 
quet-rooms, parlors,  reception-rooms,  and 
committee-rooms.  "From  every  outward 
appearance,"  says  a  writer  in  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  "Brimfield  is  a  typical  country 
town."  Immediately  upon  entering  it, 
however,  the  tourist's  eye  is  attracted  by 
the  handsome  building  of  modern  architec- 
ture occupying  a  prominent  place  on  the 
main  street,  and  invariably  he  will  make  in- 
quiry of  the  nearest  citizen  in  relation 
thereto.  There  will  be  a  response  to  his  in- 
quiry  as  follows: 

"That  is  our  community  house.     Would 
you  like  to  see  it?" 

Of  course  the  traveler  would  desire- to  see 
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the  community  house,  and,  of  course,  the 
Brimfield  citizen  likes  to  show  it  to  him. 

'"Here."  he  explains,  "is  the  auditorium 
and  we  have  had  it  crowded  to  its  full  ca- 
pacity. The  auditorium  is  used  also  for 
basketball  games  and  for  community 
dances.  The  galleries  there  are  large 
enough  to  seat  the  spectators  at  the  basket- 
ball games  and  the  dances.  The  stage  is 
large  enough  for  a  first-class  show,  and  next 
winter  we  expect  to  book  some  of  the  best 
attractions  that  come  to  Peoria.  We  have 
scenery,  dressing-rooms,  and  all  the  modern 
stage  equipment  to  be  found  in  any  theater. 

"Just  now  Ave  are  giving  picture-shows 
each  Tuesday  and  Friday  night  and  our 
children  are  as  familiar  with  all  the  movie 
stars  of  the  first  magnitude  as  your  city 
children. 

"Now,  we  will  take  a  look  down-stairs. 
This  big  basement  room  is  used  for  a  skat- 
ing-rink for  "kids" — and,  yes,  some  of  the 
older  ones,  too,  have  the  habit.  It  is  big 
enough  so  all  in  Brimfield  can  skate  if  they 
want  to. 

"Our  gymnasium  is  fully  equipped  with 
apparatus,  and  after  exercise  in  the  'gym' 
or  after  the  basketball  games  the  boys  go 
into  big  bathrooms  for  showers.  On  the 
other  side  are  the  baths  and  showers  for  the 
women.  These  bathrooms  also  are  used  by 
the  people  of  the  city.  Any  one  can  run  in 
here  any  time  in  the  day  for  a  bath  or  a 
shower.  We  keep  attendants  here  all  the 
time. 

"On  one  end  of  the  basement  room  are 
the  kitchens,  with  cooking-stoves,  dishes, 
and  dining-rooms.  You  see,  we  have  it 
arranged  so  that  we  can  have  two  big 
'doin's'  going  on  at  the  same  time,  if 
necessary,  one  down-stairs  and  one  on  the 
upper  floor,  without  either  disturbing  the 
other,  and  we  could  provide  a  banquet  or 
a  dinner  for  both  at  the  same  time. 

"Come  up-stairs  here,  up  the  front  stair- 
way," the  citizen  invites,  "into  the  big 
entrance  hall.  Take  a  look  at  the  large 
reception-room  on  this  side.  Here  we  can 
provide  a  banquet  for  a  good-sized  com- 
pany, or  the  women  of  the  community  can 
give  their  parties  and  receptions,  and  serve 
refreshments,  even  if  they  should  select  a 
date  already  fixt,  and  there  would  be  no 
interruption  or  any  confusion. 

"Over  on  one  side  of  the  entrance  hall 
are  committee-rooms  of  various  kinds  for 
the  local  clubs  and  organizations  that  desire 
a  meeting-place." 

Proud  of  it?  You  can  see  pride  in  every 
motion  of  the  Brimfield  citizen  as  he  points 
out  the  different  rooms.  You  can  see  pride 
in  his  eyes  as  he  looks  at  it.  He  is  slow  to 
leave  the  place  after  pointing  it  out.  He 
likes  to  stay  and  enjoy  the  prospect  of  it, 
even  after  he  has  taken  the  stranger  down- 
stairs again  to  explain  the  electric-lighting 
system,  and  up-stairs  again  to  show  that 
there  are  red  lights  at  various  doors  marked 
"Exit,"  just  like  they  have  in  big  city 
theaters. 

Of  course,  after  having  been  shown  all 
over  the  building  the  stranger  will  want  to 
know  how  the  little  town  happened  to  put 
up  such  a  structure.  Then  ho  will  be  told 
the  story  of  the  wave  of  anger  which  swept 
<>\<r  the  community,  and  was  responsible 
for  the  community  theater.  The  Brimfield 
citizen  will  say: 

"You  see  that  little  band-stand  over 
there  in  the  lot  on  the  corner — that  quarter 
of  a  bl<x;k  in  there  with  the  band-stand  in 
the  center? 

"Well,  we  bought  that  lot  for  Brim- 
Celd's    city    park.     It    isn't    very    big,    of 


course,  but  it  was  better  than  no  park  at 
all,  arid  we  wanted  a  city  park.  The  old 
'Bob'  Ryan  house  stood  there,  and  we 
bought  the  house  and  lot — the  people  of 
Brimfield  working  together  bought  it — 
and  we  were  fixing  it  up  for  a  park.  We 
built  the  band-stand  in  the  center  and  we 
planted  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  it  all 
cost  us  something  around  $1,200,  which 
was  a  pretty  good  sum  for  a  small  towm 
like  this  to  raise  for  a  public  improvement 
by  voluntary  subscription. 

"When  we  were  getting  along  very  well 
with  the  payments,  with  everybody  taking 
a  part  in  the  good  work  and  doing  all  he 
could,  the  women  giving  entertainments 
and  suppers  and  the  men  playing  baseball 
games  and  basketball  games  to  give  the 
proceeds  to  the  park,  we  decided  to  have  a 
week's  tournament  and  clean  up  the  entire 
debt. 

"So  we  advertised  a  week  of  basketball 
games  and  other  forms  of  entertainment, 
contests,  local  dramatics,  dances,  and  sup- 
pers. Everybody  contributed.  Everybody 
entered  into  it  with  it  fine  spirit  of  local 
pride. 

"We  had  here  in  Brimfield  one  of  the 
typical,  old-fashioned,  and  small-town 
opera-houses,  a  hardware  and  implement 
store  below  and  a  hall  with  a  stage  and 
some  old  scenery  above.  That  was  the 
'Brimfield  Opera-house.'  We  held  our 
week's  tournament  in  the  opera-house,  but 
we  forgot  to  make  a  contract  as  to  what 
we  were  to  pay  for  it. 

"After  the  week  of  festivity  we  thought 
we  had  a  big  pile  of  money  to  spend  on  the 
town  park.  But  when  we  came  to  settle 
up  for  the  opera-house  it  took  so  much  of 
our  hard-earned  money  that  we  didn't  have 
enough  to  pay  for  the  band-stand. 

"That  made  us  'boiling  mad.'  The 
next  morning  one  of  the  business  men  who 
had  devoted  all  his  time  for  the  week  and 
had  worked  hard  to  make  it  a  success,  was 
protesting  to  a  crowd  of  us  about  the 
charges  for  the  opera-house. 

" '  Let's  build  a  town  theater  of  our  own,' 
he  said. 

"'Let's  do,'  we  all  said. 

"Right  there  a  subscription  paper  was 
started.  That's  how  we  come  to  have  the 
Brimfield  community  theater.  We  had 
to  get  good  and  mad,  like  other  towns,  be- 
fore we  got  started  on  what  we  all  felt,  and 
had  felt  for  a  long  time,  we  should  do  for 
the  town. 

"But  after  the  subscription  paper  was 
started  and  the  citizens  of  Brimfield  saw 
that  the  dream  of  a  community  house  was 
about  to  become  true,  they  enlarged  their 
plans  and  their  dreams  and  they  provided 
for  everything  the  town  needed  in  the  way 
of  a  public-service  house. 

"The  first  thing  was  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  house  falling  into  tho  control 
of  any  particular  individual  or  any  small 
faction  of  individuals,  such  as  small  towns 
usually  have  in  their  town  life. 

"So  we  made  a  stock  company  of  the 
community  and  sold  stock  in  the  theater  at 
twenty-five  dollars  a  share,  with  the  provi- 
sion no  one  person  could  own  more  than 
four  shares.  There  are  now  265  share- 
holders, owning  from  one  to  four  shares 
each.  But  many  gave  more  money  than 
their  shares  call  for  in  their  anxiety  to  help 
get  the  community  house.  The  stock  is 
equally  divided  between  residents  of  the 
town  and  farmers  in  the  country.  Then, 
having  provided  for  the  control  of  the  build- 
ing, Brimfield  decided  to  make  it  self- 
sustaining. 

"'What  is  everybody's  business  is  no- 
body's business,'  they  said,  'and  if  we  leave 


it  to  be  supported  by  the  town  it  will  not 
be  properly  maintained.'" 

The  citizens  fixt  a  charge  for  the  rental 
of  the  building.  Not  a  big  charge,  but 
sufficient  to  cause  the  people  to  appreciate 
it,  and  to  maintain  the  house.  Every  one 
who  uses  it  pays  for  the  use  made  of  it. 
Even  the  bathroom  tickets  sell  at  the  rate 
of  ten  for  two  dollars. 

The  community  theater  was  dedicated  in 
April  last.  Brimfield  took  another  week 
off  for  the  celebration,  and  the  proceeds  for 
the  week  of  entertainment  netted  the  house 
S.3,000.  The  month  of  May  brought  an- 
other $300  to  the  treasury,  and  the  month 
of  June  promised  even  more  than  the  month 
of  May. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note,  too,  that  the 
new  Brimfield  theater  and  community 
house  stands  on  the  exact  spot  that  formerly 
was  occupied  by  the  Brimfield  Opera-house. 
The  citizens  bought  the  old  building,  tore 
it  down  and  erected  the  new  community 
house  as  a  monument  to  the  old  "opera- 
house"  that  made  them  so  "good  and 
mad"  that  they  went  to  work  and  gave  to 
the  town  what  Brimfield  needed. 


THE  CAREER  OF  AN  IMMIGRANT 
JUDGE 


A  NUMBER  of  things,  all  of  them  sig- 
nificant and  interesting,  could  be  writ- 
ten after  the  name  of  Judge  Joseph  Sabath, 
of  Chicago.  First,  in  order  of  time,  it 
might  be  noted  that  he  was  born  in  Bo- 
hemia and  came  here  when  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age.  As  to  his  occupations,  he  has 
been  a  picture-frame  maker,  clothing  sales- 
man, real-estate  agent,  interpreter,  lawyer, 
judge  of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago, 
and  is  now  judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of 
Cook  County,  wherein  Chicago  is  situated. 
Perhaps,  according  to  a  correspondent  of 
The  Christian  Science  Monitor  who  inter- 
viewed the  Judge  recently  in  his  Chicago 
home,  if  it  were  left  for  his  Honor  to  de- 
scribe himself,  he  would  write  first:  "The 
only  native-born  Bohemian  to  be  elected 
judge  of  a  Court  of  Record  and  Original 
Jurisdiction  in  the  United  States."  If  that 
technical  title  doesn't  mean  much  to  a 
layman,  it  means  a  good  deal  to  the  judge 
in  his  robe  who  started  his  career  in  Amer- 
ica tending  the  wares  placed  out  on  the 
sidewalk  for  sale  by  a  small  merchant  on 
South  Halstead  Street,  Chicago's  great 
foreign  populated  thoroughfare. 

Judge  Sabath  has  some  pertinent  ideas 
on  the  subject  of  immigrants  and  foreigners, 
but  perhaps  his  own  life-story  is  as  good  a 
commentary  as  any  that  he  could  make. 
To  quote  his  brief  sketch  of  the  salient, 
facts  in  his  career  as  reported  by  The 
Monitor: 

"I  was  born  in  Bohemia,  and  am  a  pure- 
blooded  Bohemian.  We  were  one  of  the 
few  Jewish  families  in  the  town;  there  were 
eleven  children  of  us,  and  we  were  very 
poor.  When  1  was  eight  I  started  out  to 
get  my  education,  traveling  to  a  neighbor- 
ing city,  where  I  worked  until  I  was  fifteen. 
My  home  I  got  by  taking  care  of  a  widow 
lady  and  working  around  the  house;  my 
board  seven  families  gave  me  free  of  charge. 
None  of  them  had  enough  to  board  me  by 
themselves,  but,  by  each  of  them  giving 
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me  a  da.\  's  food  at  a  time,  and  in  turn  one 
day  after  another  in  the  week,  they  man- 
aged to  feed  me. 

"A  war  came  on  between  the  steamship 
companies,  fighting  for  the  business,  and 
rates  were  cut  so  that  it  cost  only  ten  dol- 
lars to  go  to  America.  I  came  over.  You 
can  imagine  at  that  price  that  the  steam- 
ship company  couldn't  give  us  much  to  eat. 
My  mother  baked  me  a  large  loaf  of  rye- 
bread.  It  was  two  days'  ride  from  where 
1  lived  in  Bohemia  to  Bremen,  where  we 
took  ship.  I  ate  from  that  loaf  of  bread 
going  to  Bremen  and  crossing  the  ocean. 
It  was  three  days'  ride  from  New  York  to 
Chicago,  and  cost  a  dollar  for  the  trip. 
I  ate  my  rye-bread  coming  to  Chicago,  and 
when  I  arrived  here  all  I  had  was  in  my 
bundle  done  up  in  a  red  handkerchief,  and 
part  of  the  contents  of  the  bundle  was  what 
was  left  of  the  loaf  of  bread  my  mother  had 
baked  in  Bohemia.  In  fact,  I  wasn't  as 
well  off  as  that  sounds,  because  I  was  two 
dollars  in  debt — had  had  to  borrow  that 
from  a  friend  coming  from  New  York. 

"I  landed  in  Chicago  on  a  May  30,  and 
the  next  morning  got  a  job.  It  was  carry- 
ing things  for  a  merchant  on  South  Hal- 
stead  Street  out  on  the  sidewalk  in  front  of 
his  store,  and  watching  them  for  him. 
They  used  to  sell  more  from  the  sidewalk 
then  than  they  do  now.  I  got  three  dollars 
a  week  for  that,  and  pretty  soon  I  went  to 
work  in  a  picture-molding  factory  at  four 
dollars  a  week.  There  wasn't  much  getting 
ahead  on  a  salary.  I  thought.  Soon  I  got 
a  job  in  a  clothing  store,  which  I  liked. 

"Then  one  da\-  I  was  called  into  court 
as  a  witness.  There  had  been  a  fight.  I 
heard  the  interpreter  translating  to  the 
judge  things  that  the  witness  hadn't  said 
at  all.  That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw 
a  lawyer.  I  made  up  my  mind  I  would 
study  law.  I  started  in  at  a  night  law 
school. 

"During  the  day  I  worked  in  the  clothing 
store  and  at  night  I  went  to  school.  What 
made  it  hard  was  the  terrific  handicap  I 
was  under.  First,  I  didn't  know  much 
about  the  language.  Then — I  was  mar- 
ried, and  I  had  to  support  my  wife  and 
son  and  keep  up  payments  on  a  lot.  I 
married  when  I  was  eighteen.  Right  away 
my  wife  and  I  started  to  save  up  money 
for  a  home,  and  I  bought  a  lot  on  the  in- 
stalment plan.  It  was  World's  Fair  year, 
and  the  lot  was  near  the  Fair  grounds. 

"It  was  a  hard  struggle,  but  1  got 
through  the  law  school  in  three  years  and 
immediately  started  in  at  law  work.  With- 
out the  assistance  of  my  wife  I  never  could 
have  done  it.  She  gave  me  great  encour- 
agement to  carry  on  my  undertaking,  and 
was  jnsl  as  happy  in  those  days  of  hardship 
as  she  is  to-day. 

"When  1  received  my  diploma  as  a  law- 
yer, that  was  only  the  beginning  of  another 
up-hill  stretch.  My  friends  knew  me  as  a 
clothing-store  salesman,  and  it  was  from 
my  friends  that  1  had  to  get  my  start  as  a, 
lawyer.  1  began  by  way  of  interpreting, 
trying  minor  cases  of  the  poor  class  and 
Unfortunate  foreigners,  and  the  first  fee  I 
received  was  a  one -dollar  bill,  which, 
altho  I  needed  that  dollar,  I  still  treasure 
to  this  da;.  ." 

When  eventually  the  tide  turned,  sue- 
eame   in   abundance.    Mr.   Sabath's 

law  practise  grew  large.  At  the  time  when 
he  first  sat  on  the  bench,  at  si;, 000  a  year, 
he  gave  up  a  business  bringing  him  in 
several  times  that  amount.  "I  felt  that  I 
wanted  to  be  a  judge,"  he  said,  and 
explained  why: 

"Plic  greal  foreign  population  of  Chicago 
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should  have  representation  on  the  municipal 
court  bench.  1  felt.  There  were  then  mora 
than  7">,000  Bohemians  in  the  city.  I  had 
acquired  the  ability  to  speak,  lead,  and 
write  ten  different  languages.  So  I  be- 
came an  independent  candidate  forjudge 
of  the  Municipal  Court  of  Chicago,  which. 
to  my  way  of  thinking,  is  the  greatest  court 
in  the  country  for  coming  in  touch  with  the 
people." 

Mr.  Sabath  w^as  nominated  and  elected, 
receiving  the  highest  number  of  votes  of 
any  judge.  He  was  immediately  assigned 
to  the  outlying  districts  of  the  city,  where 
he  came  in  touch  with  the  foreigners  and 
was  called  upon  to  try  cases  in  their  neigh- 
borhoods. Later  he  was  assigned  to  try 
forcible  entry-and-detainer  cases,  averaging 
about  seventy-five  a  day.  It  would  doubt- 
less be  worth  while,  if  possible  in  the  com- 
pass of  this  sketch,  to  note  at  greater 
length  the  fund  established  by  the  Judge  to 
help  unfortunates  about  to  be  evicted  for 
failure  to  pay  their  rent;  or  the  use  he  made 
in  the  Court  of  Domestic  Relations  of  his 
extensive  knowdedge  of  languages  in 
straightening  out  family  difficulties  off  the 
bench ;  or  his  accomplishment  in  an  entirely 
different  direction,  that  of  traffic,  during 
his  term  in  the  Speeders  Court;  or  again 
of  Ids  subsequent  aid  in  getting  it  started, 
and  his  service  in  the  Small  Claims  Court ; 
or  his  appointment  and  following  election, 
in  1916,  to  the  Superior  Court;  or  some 
of  the  important  cases  he  has  presided  over 
since  that  time. 

Judge  Sabath  smiled.  "I  paid  $225  for 
the  lot  and  held  on  to  it  for  ten  years,  and, 
with  interest  and  improvements,  it  cost  me 
altogether  about  $4o0.  Then  they  wanted 
to  make  a  park,  and  condemned  it.  The 
lot  is  a  part  of  a  park  now.  I  received 
$90  for  it. 

"But,  added  this  judge  who  had  been 
provisioned  to  America  on  a  loaf  of  rye- 
bread,  "it  was  a  great  investment,  never- 
theless. First  of  all,  it  taught  me  how  to 
save,  because  I  then  earned  $10  a  week, 
and  my  wife  and  I  saved  $10  a  month  to 
pay  on  account  of  the  lot;  and  secondly, 
it  was  adapted  to  a  good  cause,  where  the 
poor  and  the  rich  may  enjoy  the  freedom 
of  the  park.     This  is  my  satisfaction." 

The  interviewer  asked  him  whether  he 
found  discontent  among  the  foreigners  of 
his  acquaintance  as  to  what  America  had  to 
offer.  "Such  as  we  are  hearing  so  much 
about  recently,"  concluded  the  interviewer. 
The  Judge's  reply  is  given  as  follows: 

"  If  the  immigrant  works  hard  and  keeps 
on  working,  and  if,  without  education,  he 
endeavors  to  get  on  in  America,  he  may 
have  here  anything  that  is  good.  That  is 
my  belief  of  America.  America  is  a  para- 
dise. But  America's  good  gifts  must  be 
earned.  The  struggles  the  immigrant  may 
go  through  to  gain  these  gifts  may  make 
another  man  out  of  him.  That  was  the 
way  it  went  with  me.  I,  with  thousands 
of  others,  had  a  hard  road  to  go  in  America 
at  the  beginning,  but  1  feel  that  those  days 
have  greatly  helped  me  to  do  the  work  that 
later  has  come  to  me  to  do. 

"I  have  heard  disappointment  (with 
America)  spoken  of  too,"  admitted  the 
Judge.  "I  think  it  comes,  for  the  most 
part,  from  immigrants  who  do  not  want  to 
work  —such  as  think  that  America  has  been 
waiting  for  them  all  this  time,  that  America 
will  be  down  at  the  pier  to  greet  them,  and 
that  after  they  land  they  will  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  enjoy  themselves.  Soon,  how- 
ever, most  of  them  discover  that  work 
means    prosperity;     they   settle   down    and 


work  faithfully  to  become  good  citizen-. 
But  most  of  the  immigrants  come  here  with 
a  purpose  and  a  good  purpose. 

"What  the  immigrants  need  is  encour- 
agement. They  don't  want  to  be  thought 
of  as  'common  foreigners,'  but  as  fellow 
Americans.  A  pat  on  the  shoulder  and  a 
friendly  word  of  cheer  would  make  many 
of  our  immigrants  jump  to  the  sky." 


MARRIAGE    MADE    CONVENIENT    IN 
COMMUNISTIC   BUDAPEST 


A  MERICAX  readers  have  been  regaled 
-^*-  with  numerous  tales  of  the  horren- 
dous state  of  affairs  existing  wherever  the 
Bolsheviki  are  in  control,  but  an  entirely 
different  story  is  furnished  by  Grace 
Hunter,  writing  in  the  New  York  Call, 
a  Socialist  organ,  on  the  workings  of 
communism  in  Budapest.  In  spite  of 
what  suggests  to  an  outsider  a  somewhat 
scrambled  situation,  what  with  over- 
night changes  in  government,  the  im- 
prisonment and  execution  of  strenuous 
objectors,  the  institution  of  various  weird 
innovations,  and  many  other  bewildering 
things  which  seem  to  go  with  a  Soviet' 
regime,  it  appears  from  Miss  Hunter's 
report,  Avhich  bears  a  Budapest  date-line, 
that  living  conditions  in  the  Hungarian 
capital  since  the  ascendency  of  Bolshev- 
ism have  improved  greatly,  at  least  so  far 
as  the  proletarians  are  concerned.  Among 
other  things  the  fact  is  cited  that,  thanks 
to  increased  wages  and  sundry  govern- 
mental provisions  relative  to  housing, 
people  in  Budapest  can  now  marry  with 
impunity,  never  fearing  that  they  will  have 
no  place  to  live,  no  means  of  obtaining 
household  equipment,  and  no  way  of 
maintaining  a  domestic  establishment, 
which  trifling  matters  have  always  here- 
tofore deterred  many  couples  from  em- 
barking on  the  matrimonial  sea.  Says 
Miss  Hunter,  quoting  Somlo,  the  People's 
Commissary  for  Housing  in  Budapest : 

Ten  thousand  couples  have  married  in 
Budapest  within  the  last  two  weeks  and 
come  to  me  for  furniture  and  rooms.  The 
business  of  my  department  was  originally 
intended  only  as  a  clearing-house  to  bring 
empty  rooms  and  roomless  proletarians 
together,  but  now  that  the  working  man 
and  woman  get  a  living  wage  with  a  sur- 
plus, they  seem  to  get  married  very  fast. 

As  soon  as  the  knot  is  tied  they  come 
to  this  office,  not  only  for  rooms,  but  thej 
must  have  kitchen  utensils  and  other 
practical  appliances  to  make  the  new  home 
livable.  Therefore,  I  have  had  to  open  a 
clearing-house  for  household  furniture, 
socializing  the  unused  furniture  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  making  sure  that  the  pro- 
letarian brides  and  bridegrooms  get  what 
they  need  and  need  what  they  get. 

Does  this  look  as  tho  communism  would 
abolish  the  home  and  encourage  free  love? 

It  appears  that  the  verb  "to  socialize" 
is  a  mighty  word  in  the  vocabulary  of 
communism;  and  not  only  furniture,  but 
anything  else  the  authorities  think  they 
can  use  is  "socialized."  Among  other 
things    they    practise    the    "socialization'- 


of  'actorics,  and  at  one  of  theso  socialized 
institutions  the  writer  learned  of  another 
innovation  brought  about  by  the  useful 
process  of  socialization  which  helps  drive 
away  such  fears  as  might  bo  entertained 
relative  to  assuming  the  responsibilities  of 
married  life.     She  says: 

At  this  factory  the  controlling  council 
of  workmen  (women  were  equally  rep- 
resented on  it)  decreed  that  the  extra 
rooms  in  the  houses  in  the  neighborhood 
occupied  by  the  prosperous  bourgeoisie 
(who  formerly  received  the  profits  from 
the  factory)  should  be  turned  into  day- 
nurseries  for  the  children  of  the  factory 
workers. 

The  family  could,  therefore,  come  to  the 
factory  itself  in  the  morning,  deposit  the 
children  in  rooms  of  pleasantly  situated 
houses  near  by,  and  at  noon  the  mothers 
and  fathers  could  spend  their  two  hours  of 
rest  with  the  children,  and  at  night  the 
family  could  again  be  united  in  their 
journey  home. 

"The  factory  is  no  place  for  children," 
remarked  the  chairman  of  the  controlling 
council. 

At  this  socialized  factory  work  begins 
at  7  a.m.  and  stops  at  3  p.m.,  and  there  are 
15,000  women  among  the  25,000  workers. 
Before  the  war  it  was  the  largest  incan- 
descent-lamp factory  in  Europe,  but  owing 
to  the  lack  of  materials  it  produces  only 
10,000  to  15,000  lamps  a  day  and  the 
employees,  in  order  to  insure  work  for  all, 
are  employed  only  four  hours  a  day  tho 
a  full  day's  wage  is  paid  them  all. 

Regarding  living  conditions  in  Budapest 
prior  to  the  revolution,  and  the  methods 
employed  by  the  communists  to  remedy 
them,  Commissary  Somlo  is  again  quoted: 

Of  the  200,000  proletarians  in  Budapest 
about  one-half  were  living  in  misery  before 
the  revolution.  The  Housing  Department 
originally  intended  to  apportion  one  room 
to  each  person,  but  four  rooms  are  about 
the  maximum  which  we  can  allow  to  each 
family.  No  more  than  800,000  persons 
came  to  Budapest  during  the  war,  prin- 
cipally for  the  purpose  of  trading  in 
contraband  food.  These  were  mostly 
Galician  Jews. 

The  socializing  of  houses  and  rooms 
was  therefore  further  complicated,  but 
the  intention,  of  course,  is  to  build  new 
homes  for  the  proletarians  as  soon  as  ma- 
terials are  available.  This  office  has 
already  awarded  21,000  rooms  and  has 
tried  to  accommodate  all  specialists,  such 
as  physicians,  artists,  writers,  and  dentists, 
whom  we  consider  most  useful  public 
servants,  with  an  extra  room  for  their 
work. 

All  licensed  houses  of  ill -repute  were 
abolished  by  decree,  but  this  department 
went  further  and  removed  the  women  to 
two  hotels  outside  the  city,  and  both  men 
and  women  were  replaced  by  proletarian 
families.  We  knew  exactly  where  these 
houses  were,  as  each  householder  had  to 
fill  out  declaration  blanks,  and  our  in- 
spectors   afterward    investigated    them. 

In  twenty-eight  villages  around  Buda- 
pest we  have  socialized  the  dwelling-houses 
and  intend,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  include 
all  the  larger  towns  in  the  provinces.  So 
far  the  peasants  have  not  been  disturbed. 
We  have  already  planned  to  build  10,000 
houses  of  available  stone,  but  want  of 
coal  also  handicaps  us. 

We  have  an  engineering  and  building 
department  for  repairs,   as  most   of   the 
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$5  Invested  in  Vogue 

a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss  on  one  ill-chosen  gown 

Will  Save  You  $500 


THE  instant  the  war  was  over, 
Paris  began  to  dance,  and, 
curiously  enough,  the  dance  has 
determined  the  mode  of  even  the 
most  sedate  autumn  street  frock. 
In  repose,  the  silhouette  remains 
slim.  But  the  instant  one  moves 
— walking,  dancing,  crossing  a 
room — it  must  have  grace  and 
flow  of  line. 

How  can  you  get  that  floating  effect? 
How  should  you  stand  when  you  wear 
it?  How  can  you  know  the  favored 
colors?  How  can  you  assure  yourself 
added  distinction  of  dress  and  be  saved 
from  misguided  or  haphazard  buying? 

The  secret  is  not  more  money.  It  is 
Vogue's  authoritative,  advance  fashion 
advice. 

The  gown  you  buy  and  never  wear  is 
the  really  expensive  gown.  Gloves, 
boots,  hats,  that  miss  being  exactly  what 
you  want,  are  the  ones  that  cost  more 
than  you  can  afford. 


Vogue 


The  predestined  coal  goes  nine- 
tenths  of  the  ivay  forward  mak- 
ing nvintera  successful  function. 
Here  is  a  coat  <n.vrth  the  big  cuffs 
and  the  collar  that's  almost  a 
cape  and  the  belt  nvith  that 
touch  of  the  unusual  that  the 
aspiring  belt  is  sure  to  assume 
in  these  days.  Color?  Cloth? 
Fur?     See  Vogue. 


AFTER  SEPTEMBER  1 

24  Issues  of  Vogue  Will  Cost 

Save  $1  By  Mailing  This  Coupon  Now 


OWING  to  the  tremendous 
increase  during  the  last  four 
years  in  the  cost  of  paper,  labor,  and 
materials,  Vogue — rather  than  lower 
its  standard  of  production  in  the 
slightest  degree — will  raise  its  yearly 
subscription  price  from  $5  to  $6, 
beginning  September  1st. 

For  a  limited  time,  however,  Vogue 
will  accept  subscriptions  at  the  $5 
rate.  You  need  not  send  money 
now.   Just  sign  and  mail  the  coupon. 


Even  at  the  $6  price,  Vogue  will 
continue  to  be  the  least  costly  p*er 
copy  of  all  the  American  magazines 
appealing  to  people  of  taste.  Vogue 
is  published  twice  a  month,  giving 
you  24  issues  instead  of  12. 

Thus  you  spend  $5  a  year  for  twelve 
issues  of  Country  Life ;  $4  for  twelve 
issues  of  Harper's,  Century,  the  At- 
lantic; but  you  spend  at  the  rate  of 
only  $3  for  every  12  issues  of  Vogue 
— $2.  50  if  you  mail  the  coupon  now. 


/CONSIDER,  then,  that  for  $5 — surely  a  tiny  fraction  of  your  loss 
1j  on  a  single  ill-chosen  hat  or  gown — you  may  have  at  hand,  for 
an  entire  year  (24  issues),  Vogue's  fashion  information,  Vogue's 
acknowledged  taste,  Vogue's  buying  skill,  Vogue's  personal  service 
bureaus — all  the  judgment,  experience  and  skill  of  a  highly  paid  staff 
of  experts  in  everything  connected  with  dress,  entertaining,  interior 
I      decoration,  and  the  social  and  intellectual  life  of  a  cultivated  woman. 

Special  Offer— Don't  Send  j  "ii^ZwZZ*!^Z7™^[ 

IwlftTlAV    Nftl/tfl  Send  me  24  numbers  (one  year)  of  Vogue,   beginning 

1T1U11CJT     11UW.  wj|h  (he   porecast  0f  Autumn  Fashions  Number,   dated 

=         _,  ...  11       .  Sept.  I,  at   your  special   $5    rate,     I    will   remit   $5  on 

=         If  you  mail  the  coupon  at  once,  we  will  enter  your  ■  »  If  l-ii       tr       x       *A  oc.  , 

,'      .     .        ,      „.  *.  \     cir  u  receipt  or  your  bill.     (Canadian  $o./3 .) 

subscription  for  24  issues   (one  year)   ol  Vogue,  be-  ■  *        ' 

li         ginning    with    the    Forecast    of    Autumn     Fashions 

=         Number,  ready  now,  at  the  $5  rate.  Name 

^=  [Please  write  name  very  plainly] 

=         This  offer  will  be  held  open  only  for  a  limited  time; 

then  the  subscription  price  will  go  to  $6.  Street 

I     Sign,  tear  off  and  mail  the  coupon       City 

=  The  Postal  Zone  Law  makes  necessary  an  additional  postage       ■       ~ 

charge  of  50c  a  year,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  State      ■  _      ■  •       ...  • 

lillllllllilllllllllllllilllllllfflllll 
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Remember,  Every 

Minute  Counts" 


— and  counts  big,  nowadays,  when  for  instance, 
idle  hands  wait  the  return  from  the  repair  shop. 

Here  is  only  one  of  countless  uses  for  the  motor- 
cycle, in  our  industrial,  commercial  and  social  life. 

Builders  of  the  new  machines  have  risen  to  all  the 
new  demands.  Anticipating  these  needs,  Firestone 
has  been  ready  for  every  advance  in  construction 
with  the  tire  which  renders  most  miles  per  dollar. 

For  the  work  of  carrying  bigger,  heavier  machines; 
for  the  added  load,  greater  strain,  faster  speed, 
Firestone  Tires  have  inbuilt  strength  with  resil- 
iency. These  mean  long  tire  life  and  machine- 
protection — literally  most  miles  per  dollar. 

The  tread  is  thick  and  broad;  you  can  "lay  over" 
on  a  curve  in  safety;  the  heavy  automobile  tire 
fabric  and  the  extra  volume  of  rubber  give  greater 
strength;  the  tires  are  bigger;  there's  more  air, 
easier  riding,  finer  looks. 

In  short,  the  name  Firestone  on  a  motorcycle  tire 
is  proof  to  the  manufacturer  that  his  machine  will 
get  full  justice,  and  a  guarantee  to  the  rider  of 
safety,  comfort  and  saving. 

For  straight,  everyday  service  or  the  stiff  emergency 
pull,  be  safe,  be  comfortable;  specify  Firestone  Tires. 

Firestone  Tires  are  regular  equipment 
on  standard  motorcycles 
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houses  have  deteriorated  during  the  war 
and  must  be  kept  up  for  the  benefit  of  the 
■whole  community. 

Ajb  to  the  ownership  of  small  houses. 
the  owners  of  small  one-family  houses  who 
have  bought  their  houses  with  their  own 
wages  are  generally  allowed  to  keep  and 
own  their  houses,  but  the  individual  cases 
are  decided  upon  by  the  local  council 
of  workmen. 

Permitting  the  persons  who  work  for 
them  to  raise  their  own  pay  is  regarded 
with  prejudice  by  most  employers,  and 
it  is  seldom  an  employee  gets  away  with 
it,  altho  such  cases  have  been  knowrn,  the 
most  shining  example  being  that  of  state 
legislators  who  vote  themselves  a  higher 
honorarium.  But  under  the  communist 
government  at  Budapest,  such  a  pro- 
cedure is  a  part  of  the  regular  system, 
and  whenever  the  workers  feel  that  they 
should  have  more  money  for  their  services, 
they  simply  raise  their  wages.  As  we 
read: 

The  controlling  council  of  seven  mem- 
bers, elected  by  the  workers,  raised  the 
wages  from  100  per  cent,  at  first  to  200 
per  cent. 

I  talked  with  many  of  those  men  and 
women  workers.  The  average  wage  for 
women  in  this  factory  before  the  war  was 
twenty  crowns  a  week  and  under  com- 
munism it  is  from  125  to  150  crowns  a 
week. 

Older  women  are  paid  more  than  young- 
er women,  not  only  for  their  experience  but 
as  a  social  measure  which  aims  to  dis- 
courage the  attractiveness  of  factory  life 
for  young  girls. 

In  fact,  the  young  girls  of  fifteen  or  six- 
teen years  at  present  employed,  because 
they  are  skilled  workers  and  can  obtain 
no  other  employment,  are  to  be  subject 
to  the  compulsory  education  up  to  eighteen 
years  just  as  soon  as  the  schools  are  or- 
ganized for  their  admittance.  Some  of 
these  older  women  workers  get  300  or  400 
crowns  a  week. 

Skilled  men  workers  before  the  war  got 
60  crowns  a  week  and  now  average  about 
408  crowns  a  week.  The  controlling  coun- 
cil has  decreed  that  an  apprenticeship  of 
ten  years  for  women  and  of  six  years  for 
men  is  essential  before  either  can  be 
classed  as  skilled  workers. 

They  account  for  this  apparent  dis- 
crimination against  women  by  pointing 
out  that  women  have  only  recently  during 
the  war  entered  into  the  factories. 

"What  has  that  to  do  with  their  present 
ability  or  the  kind  and  quantity  of  work 
they  can  do?"   I  asked. 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  Commis- 
sary Somlo  answered  honestly.  "Thesim- 
ple  faol  is  thai  women  have  never  been 
allowed  to  take  part  in  public  affairs  and 
therefore  the  mental  attitude  toward  them 
is  unconsciously  unfair.  When.  howe\  t  r. 
the  decision  is  made  by  the  workers'  own 
representatives  elected   and  recallable   by 

them,  this  mistake  is  more  apt,  to  be 
rectified  than  under  the  old  system  when 
the  factory-owner  made  (lie  rules. 

"The  control  council  meets  twice  a 
week  at  least,  and  two  of  the  members 
devote  all  their  time  to  its  business,  re- 
ceiving the  pay  of  the  highest-paid  skilled 
workers  in  lieu  of  their  factory  work. 
This  council  reports  once  a  week  to  the 
confidence  man  of  t  he  ( iovernmrnt  as  to 
its  activities  and  once  a  month  to  the 
trade  councils." 
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THE  CHINESE  PUT  ON  A  BOYCOTT 

WITH  ALL  THE  CUSTOMARY 

FRILLS 


CHINA,  having  her  being  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  has  always  been 
supposed  to  do  things  in  a  weird,  antipodal 
manner.  Recent  reports,  however,  seem 
to  indicate  that  peculiar  as  may  be  their 
methods  in  some  instances,  the  Celestials 
run  a  boycott  with  but  little  more  politeness 
than  would  be  exercised  in  Chicago  or  Kan- 
sas City.  Two  or  three  columns  in  Mil- 
lard's China  National  Renew  devoted  to 
side-lights  on  the  disturbances  in  Shanghai 
growing  out  of  the  anti-Japanese  move- 
ment now  sweeping  China  as  a  result  of  the 
Shantung  situation,  read  much  as  would 
the  same  kind  of  a  feature  in  an  American 
paper  relating  to  similar  demonstrations  in 
a  city  in  this  country.  The  Chinese  showed 
their  strong  dislike  of  the  Japs  in  a  variety 
of  wrays.  Their  antipathy  was  mainly  ex- 
prest,  however,  in  a  refusal  to  bu}r  Japanese 
goods.  This  attitude  is  illustrated  by  the 
following  incidents  quoted  from  the  period- 
ical mentioned: 

On  Monday,  June  9,  when  the  fish  course 
was  served  at  the  table  at  the  Municipal 
Reformatory,  it  was  received  with  disdain 
by  the  inmates  and  pushed  aside  with  the 
exclamation,  "It's  Japanese  fish." 

Two  Americans  who  visited  the  native 
city  during  the  week  were  regarded  with 
considerable  hostility,  owing  to  their  straw 
hats  which  had  the  appearance  of  being 
"made  in  Japan."  Finally  the  crowd  be- 
came friendly  when  the  Americans  pur- 
chased, for  forty  cents  each,  the  white  cloth 
hats  of  native  manufacture  and  put  them 
on. 

A  Japanese  ship  loaded  with  coal  which 
docked  at  Ningpo  was  unable  to  unload 
because  the  Chinese  coolies  refused  to  work. 
The  ship  then  returned  to  Shanghai,  where 
the  same  action  was  taken.  A  return  to 
Ningpo  with  the  same  cargo  of  coal  had  no 
better  luck,  so  the  captain  is  said  to  have 
taken  his  steamer  to  Japan. 

Japanese  papers  report  that  Japanese 
ships  arriving  there  from  China  are  carry- 
ing only  half  and  less  cargoes,  and  Japanese 
ships  in  the  Chinese  coastal  trade  are  hav- 
ing a  difficult  time.  At  Hankow  the  Jap- 
anese boats  have  been  forced  to  pay  five 
times  the  regular  wage  to  obtain  coolies  to 
load  the  ships.  These  times  are  quite  dif- 
ferent from  war-times,  when  the  Japanese 
shipping  firms  were  autocrats  of  the  first 
rank  and  every  merchant,  Chinese  as  well 
as  foreign,  was  forced  to  beg  for  cargo-space 
on  "his  bended  knees." 

The  noticeable  change  in  the  "cock- 
sure" attitude  of  the  Japanese  in  the  settle- 
ment was  plainly  evident.  The  Japanese 
at  first  laughed  at  the  boycott  as  tho  it 
was  a  good  joke,  but  when  Chinese  cus- 
tomers had  avoided  their  shops  for  a  week, 
the  smile  changed  to  a  decided  frown. 
Now,  alter  two  weeks  of  the  boycott,  the 
customary   Japanese   smile   has  given    way 

to  a  decided  look  of  annoyance  and  appre- 
hension. The  Chinese  believe  that  three 
months  of  boycott  will  bankrupt  most  of 
the  Japanese  smaller  concerns  in  China. 

The  unanimity  with  which  all  Chinese 
merchants  joined  in  the  boycott  against 
Japan,  and  the  protest  against  unpatriotic 
government   officials,   prompted   many  for- 


eigners to  remark  that  "the  Chinese  are 
able  to  combine  on  anything  except  the 
betterment  of  their  own  businesses.  Coidd 
one-half  of  this  organization  ability  and 
cooperation  be  directed  toward  the  organ- 
ization of  new-  manufacturing  industries, 
Japan's  great  market  in  China  in  cheap 
manufactured  articles  would  be  eliminated 
in  a  year,  and  that  through  straight,  legiti- 
mate business  competition." 

The  following  incidents  show  that  human 
nature  in  China  reacts  to  a  situation  created 
by  an  aroused  public  opinion  in  exactly  the 
same  way  as  it  wrould  in  America: 

The  strike  of  the  native  laundries  was  the 
cause  of  many  a  disheveled  suit  of  pongee 
and  summer  white.  Persons  who  were  ac- 
customed to  a  neAv,  clean  suit  every  day 
were  forced  to  adopt  the  "weekly-change" 
plan. 

One  disturbing  element  in  the  strike  was 
a  number  of  Japanese  who  insisted  in  par- 
ading the  streets  disguised  as  Chinese  stu- 
dents and  inciting  the  crowds  to  violence. 
Finally  a  crowd  of  Chinese  turned  on  two 
of  them  and  hasty  police  intervention 
prevented  a  tragedy. 

The  French  police  adopted  a  most  sen- 
sible method  of  dispersing  mobs  by  using 
the  water,  cure.  A  mob  that  was  engaged 
in  the  pleasing  pastime  of  "ruffing"  a  Jap- 
anese was  dispersed  by  a  copious  use  of 
the  fire-hose.  The  aversion  of  the  average 
coolie  to  water  had  the  desired  effect  and 
no  heads  or  feelings  were  broken  either. 

The  closing  of  the  native  markets  and 
meat-shops  worked  a  considerable  hard- 
ship upon  many  a  foreign  housekeeper  who 
was  not  resourceful  enough  to  send  her 
servants  to  the  country  to  purchase  provi- 
sions from  the  farmers.  One  American 
woman  was  reported  to  have  turned  her 
garden  and  front  yard  into  a  poultry  farm, 
and  to  have  accumulated  enough  chickens 
to  last  until  the  next  war. 

The  manager  of  a  Chinese  shop  on  Ave- 
nue Edward  VII.,  Shanghai,  who  attempted 
to  open  his  place  of  business  on  Wednesday 
morning,  June  11,  after  he  had  received 
word  that  the  "Peking  traitors"  had  re- 
signed, was  mobbed  by  his  fellow  shop- 
keepers and  street  coolies.  The  Chinese 
merchants  have  adopted  a  "  show-me"  atti- 
tude regarding  the  news  that  comes  from 
Peking  pertaining  to  governmental  changes 
of  policy. 

The  strike  of  Chinese  chauffeurs  in  the 
employ  of  foreigners  cost  the  Chinese  stu- 
dents more  good  will  on  the  part  of  the 
foreign  population  than  any  other  incident 
of  the  strike.  Owing  to  the  excellence  of 
native  chauffeurs  and  the  ease  of  obtaining 
them,  very  few  foreigners  ever  learn  to 
operate  their  own  cars.  Many  of  our 
"most  prominent  citizens"  for  the  first 
time  in  their  (China)  lives  were  forced  to 
patronize  the  plebeian  trams  or  street-cars, 
and  standing-room  was  at  a  premium. 

The  turtle  seemed  to  be  the  favorite 
manner  of  expressing  hate  lor  the  Japanese, 
and  most  of  the  pictures  contained  crude 
pictures  of  the  animal  or  fish,  whatever  the 
Chinese  think  it  is.  In  the  native  city 
practically  every  electric-light  pole  was  dec- 
orated with  Japanese-made  straw  hats  cut 
in  the  shape  of  turtles.  In  other  parts  of 
the  Chinese  city  Japanese-made  enameled 
wrash-basins  were  nailed  to  the  electric-light 
poles  with  suitable  inscriptions  warning  tho 
( Chinese  against  the  purchase  of  the  despised 
articles. 

Three  prominent  and  dignified  members 
of  the  Special  Police — they  are  managers 
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Visit  the  Du  Pont 
Products  Store 
when  in  Atlantic 
City,  N. ). 


r 


Here  is  Real  Upholstery 


Looks  just  like  leather.  Feels  just  like  leather. 
But  it  has  qualities  that  even  the  finest  leather  does 
not  possess.  It  is  water,  dust,  grease  and  stain- 
proof  and  washable  when  soiled. 

f^DU  PONTffo 

FEG.U  S.PAT.OFF. 

MOTOR  QUALITY 

for  automobile  upholstery  will  give  you  the  utmost 
service  per  dollar  of  cost.  Unlike  leather,  it  is 
always  uniform  — kept  to  one  standard  — the  best 
possible  for  the  purpose.     Made  in  black  and  colors. 

Economy,  sanitation  and  all  around  upholstery 
efficiency  suggest  your  use  of  Motor  Fabrikoid. 
The  conservation  of  leather  demands  it.  Remember 
this  when  your  auto  cushions  need  recovering,  also 
when  considering  the  purchase  of  a  new  car. 

Write  for  samples  and  booklet. 
DU  PONT  FABRIKOID  COMPANY 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

— -       The  Principal  Du  Pont  Products  are: 


Toronto,  Canada 


Explosives:  Industrial,  Agricultural  and  Sporting.  Chemicals:  Pyroxylin  Solutions,  Ethers,  Bronzing  Liquids,  Coal 
Tar  Distillates,  Commercial  Acids.  Alums,  etc.  Leather  Substitutes:  Fabrikoid  Upholstery,  Rayntite  Top  Material, 
Du  Pont  Rubber  Cloth.  Pyroxylin  Plastics:  Ivory,  Shell  and  Transparent  Py-ra-lin.  Py-ra-lin  Specialties,  Challenge 
Cleanable  Collars  and  Cuffs.  Paints  and  Varnishes:  For  Industrial  and  Home  Uses.  Pigments  and  Colors: 
For  Industrial  Uses.  Lithopone:  For  Industrial  Uses.  Stains,  Fillers,  Lacquers  and  Enamels:  For  Industrial 
and  Home  Uses.      Dyestuffs:  Coal  Tar  Dyestuffs  and  Intermediates. 

For  full  information  address:       Advertising  Division,   E.   I.  du   Pont  de  Nemours  &■  Co,   Wilmington,   Delaware. 
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Quality  Trucks  at  Honest  Prices 

Many  trucks  are  purposely  priced  high  so  that  they  can  be  offered  to  purchasers 
at  a  fictitious  discount.  Beware  of  the  discount  truck.  In  most  cases  you  are  paying 
a  high  price  for  it,  even  with  the  discount. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  Stewart  Motor  Corporation  during  the  past  seven  years  is 
due  to  its  policy  of  Quality  Trucks  at  Honest  Prices — trucks  that  cost  little  to  run 
and  keep. 

Thousands  of  Stewart  Trucks  in  over  500  American  cities  and  27  foreign  countries 
are  daily  proving  that  they  cost  less  per  mile  for  gasoline,  oil,  tires  and  repairs — as  much 
as  24  per  cent,  less  in  many  cases. 

Many  firms,  after  operating  one  or  two  Stewarts  for  several  months  have  discarded 
other  makes  and  standardized  on  Stewarts — one  instance : 

The  large  Rothenberg  Department  Store  of  New  York  City, 
after  operating  three  Stewarts  for  several  months,  sold  their 
other  trucks  and  now  operate  a  fleet  of  thirteen  Stewarts. 

It  will  pay  you  to  investigate  the  remarkable  records  being  made  by  Stewarts — no  matter 
what  make  of  trucks  you  are  now  operating. 


5  Sizes 

%  Ton  Chassis,  .  .  $1195.00 

(with    Electric     Lights,     Starter 
Magneto). 

1  Ton  Chassis,  .  .  1650.00 
lVz  Ton  Chassis,  .  .  1975.00 

2  Ton  Chassis,  .  .  2575.00 
3V2  Ton  Chassis,  .  .  3500.00 

(f.  o.  b.  Buffalo) 


V^MOTOR  TRUCKS 


The  Stewart  factories  at  Buffalo,   pictured   above,  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 

Stewart   Motor   Trucks. 

STEWART    MOTOR    CORPORATION,    BUFFALO,    N.    Y. 
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of  firms  or  departments— were  openly  in- 
sulted while  on  duty  in  the  Hongkow  dis- 
trict, by  having  two  of  the  striking  chauf- 
feurs dump  a  large  buckel  of  swill  on  their 
heads  from  an  overhead  window.  They 
raided  the  Chinese  lodging-house  where  it 
occurred,  and  round  the  chauffeurs  hiding 
under  a  bed.  The  chauffeurs  were  turned 
over  to  the  police,  and  the  Specials  turned 
themselves  over  to  a  laundry. 

Chinese-  printing-shops  and  Chinese  pro- 
fessional writers  did  a  great  business  during 
the  strike.  Millions  of  boycott  literature 
and  posters  were  issued  and  posted  by 
thousands  of  students  and  student-syni- 
pathizers.  Every  Chinese  student  took  it 
upon  himself  to  turn  out  a  few  thousand 
posters  and  the  city  was  literally  plastered 
with  signs  and  banners.  Chinese  employ- 
ees in  the  correspondence  departments  of 
many  foreign  firms  also  got  into  the  game 
and  did  a  little  posting  and  circularizing 
at  the  firm's  expense  for  postage  and 
stationery. 

On  Thursday  evening,  June  12,  one  Chi- 
nese was  killed  and  none  wounded  as  a 
result  of  a  collision  between  a  procession,  re- 
ported not  to  be  students,  who  were  parad- 
ing in  the  French  settlement  and  saw  no 
valid  reason  why  they  should  not  cross  over 
into  the  international  settlement,  and  the 
police.  The  procession  was  met  in  Shan- 
tung Road  by  a  police-patrol.  The  Chi- 
nese crowd  attacked  the  police,  using  chairs, 
stones,  bricks,  and  other  artillery.  As 
quickly  as  possible  the  Light  Horse,  Scot- 
tish, and  Portuguese  units  were  mobilized, 
but  the  crowd  had  dispersed  when  the  units 
reached  the  scene  of  action. 

The  Chinese  students  had  an  admirable 
organization  for  handling  their  strike  and 
in  encouraging  the  merchants  to  close  their 
shops.  A  Student's  Union  was  formed, 
composed  of  elected  representatives  from 
each  of  the  schools  in  the  settlement. 
The  Union  directed  all  movements  and  each 
order  was  sent  immediately  to  each  school 
for  enforcement.  It  will  be  a  calamity  if 
this  form  of  organization  is  abandoned  after 
the  strike  closes,  for  it  has  tremendous  pos- 
sibilities in  encouraging  the  organization  of 
native  industries,  and  in  bringing  pressure 
on  the  Chinese  Government  for  better 
officials  and  conditions  in  the  future. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


DYNAMITING  TREES  TO   SAVE  Til  KM 


George's  Achievement.  ■ —  Postmaster- 
General  Burleson  said  at  a  Washington 
reception: 

"  Some  of  the  complaints  and  attacks 
that  the  post-office  hears  reminds  me  irre- 
sistibly of  the  chap  who  went  trout-fishing. 

"  This  chap  returned  empty-handed  from 
his  trip,  and  his  wife  said  to  him  in  some 
surprize : 

"  '  Didn't  you  catch  any  trout  at  all, 
George? ' 

"  '  Oh,  yes,'  said  he.  '  I  caught  twenty- 
five  fine,  large  trout,  but  they  were  stolen 
from  me  on  the  train.' 

"  '  Well,  never  mind,  George,'  said  his 
wife.  '  You've  brought  home  a  brand-new 
fish  story,  anyhow.'  " — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Her  Sun-Spots. — A  young  woman,  on 
being  introduced  to  Sir  Robert  Ball,  ex- 
prest  her  regret  that  she  had  missed  his 
lecture  the  evening  before. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  it  would  have  inter- 
ested you,"  said  Sir  Robert;  "it  was  all 
about  sun-spots." 

"Was  it  really?"  she  replied.  "Then  it 
would  have  greatly  interested  me,  for  be- 
tween you  and  me,  Sir  Robert,  I  have  been 
a  martyr  to  freckles  all  my  life." — Boston 
Transcript. 


CENTRAL  PARK,  New  York,  is  losing 
its  trees.  They  have  been  dying  off 
by  thousands.  The  reason  is  now  known 
to  be  the  inability  of  the  roots  to  penetrate 
the  hard  clay  subsoil.  The  trees  under 
these  circumstances  grow  until  they  are 
too  largo  to  thrive  on  what,  water  and 
nutriment,  they  can  get  above  the  subsoil, 
and  then  they  wither  and  die.  The 
available  soil  in  Central  Park  is  two  and  a 
half  to  five  feet  deep,  and  trees  can  grow 
in  it  to  a  diameter  of  two  and  a  half  to 
three  feet.  Beyond  this  they  need  deeper 
rootage,  and  this  is  denied  them  by  the 
impenetrable  clay.  This  clay  it  is  now 
proposed  to  break  up  with  charges  of 
dynamite,  so  that  the  roots  can  get 
through  it.  Blasting  of  this  kind,  accord- 
ing to  City  Forester  J.  S.  Kaplan,  has 
been  successfully  used  in  breaking  up 
bed-rock  for  orchards,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  succeed  with 
hard  clay,  as  in  the  present  instance. 
Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"Park  Commissioner  Francis  D.  Gal- 
latin announced  recently  that  the  in- 
ability of  tree-roots  to  penetrate  the  hard 
clay  subsoil  had  been  discovered  to  be  the 
real  cause  of  the  death  by  thousands  of  all 
species  of  trees  in  the  park  and  that  this 
fall  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  save  the 
trees  by  dynamiting  to  shatter  the  clay 
and  to  allow  the  roots  to  penetrate  deeper. 

"After  a  great  many  theories  had  been 
put  forward  to  account  for  the  deaths  of 
the  trees  by  hundreds  in  recent  years,  and 
especially  in  the  last  three  years,  the  real 
explanation,  Commissioner  Gallatin  said, 
was  found  when  a  new  device  for  pulling 
trees  and  stumps,  which  was  evolved 
during  the  war,  was  used  in  Central 
Park.  This  invention  was  a  stump-puller, 
operated  by  hand,  which  lifted  the  trees 
and  the  soil  attached  to  its  roots  out  of  the 
ground  intact.  The  pulling  of  dead  trees 
and  stumps  by  this  method  began  in 
January.  It  was  found  that  the  roots 
extended  from  two  and  a  half  to  five 
feet  deep  and  were  then  stopt  short  by  the 
hard  clay. 

"When  this  condition  was  found  uni- 
formly, as  hundreds  of  trees  were  pulled 
during  the  spring  and  summer,  City 
Forester  J.  S.  Kaplan  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  trees  were  dying  because 
their  roots  did  not  go  deep  enough  to  take 
in  a  sufficient  amount  of  water  to  keep 
alive  trees  of  their  size,  and  that  the 
droughts  and  frosts  of  the  last  few  years 
had  been  deadly  to  trees  whose  vitality 
was  already  impaired. 

"The  plan  adopted  by  Commissioner 
Gallatin  is  that  of  setting  aside  a  section 
of  the  southern  part  of  the  plot  of  about 
five  acres  with  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
trees.  .  .  .  Holes  will  be  bored  with  soil- 
augers  to  a  depth  of  from  four  to  five 
feet  just  under  the  outer  foliage  of  the 
trees  and  small  charges  of  dynamite  set 
off.  One  blast  will  be  used  for  small  trees 
and  two  or  more  for  the  larger  ones. 
It  will  require  two  or  three  years  of  ob- 
servation thereafter  to  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  this  plan. 


"Even  if  t  lie  cl.i >  is  broken  up  so  as  to 
enable  the  roots  to  penetrate,  the  results 

would  aol  appear  next  spring,'  said 
Forester    Kaplan,    when    asked    about    the 

plan  recently.     'It  will  take  a  year  or  two 

for  Ihe  roots  to  lind  their  way  through 
the  fissures  made  by  Ihe  blasting.  If  ils 
success  is  demonstrated,  all  the  trees 
still  having  life  can  be  saved  at  a  small 
cost.  The  new  trees  are  now  being  put 
out  after  the  clay  has  been  broken  by 
dynamiting. 

'"These  trees  have  lived  to  their  present 

age  of  from  sixty  to  sixty-live  years  be- 
cause while  they  were  smaller  the  roots 
on  the  surface  of  the  ground  supplied  suf- 
ficient   water    for    them.      But     more    and 

more  water  was  required;  as  their  size  and 

foliage*  increased,  the  superficial  roots 
could  not,  supply  it,  especially  during  dry 
years.  As  the  trees  had  no  deep  roots  to 
rely  on,  hundreds  were  also  killed  by  the 
freezing  of  the  roots  which  lay  near  the 
surface.  During  the  heavy  winter  of 
1017-18,  when  zero  weather  continued 
for  the  longest  period  in  history,  Ihe  roots 
near  the  surface  were  killed.  As  most  of 
the  trees  had  no  roots  except  those  close 
to  the  surface,  they  either  died  or  suffered 
a  great  loss  of  vitality.  We  have  removed 
more  than  two  thousand  trees  since  that 
winter.'" 

Most  of  the  park  was  regraded,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Kaplan,  when  Olmstead 
and  Vaux  laid  it  out  sixty-five  years  ago. 
A  soil  was  laid  over  the  clay  surface,  and 
these  trees  have  lived  since  then  on  the 
made  soil,  which  now  is  not  deep  enough 
for  them.  Olmstead  and  Vaux  evidently 
realized  that  the  present  condition  was 
likely  to  occur,  for  in  pulling  up  some  of 
the  trees  clay  pipes  have  been  discovered 
in  the  soil  to  allow  the  roots  to  go  deeper. 
These  evidently  failed  to  do  the  work. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  writings  of  Olm- 
stead and  Vaux  explaining  this  condition, 
so  that  it  remained  for  the  new  stump- 
puller  to  disclose  the  situation.  Hitherto 
the  death  of  the  trees  had  been  laid  to 
mismanagement  of  the  park,  the  tussock 
moth,  the  elm  leaf -beetle,  and  various 
other  things,  some  of  which  undoubtedly 
contributed  in  some  degree  to  hasten  the 
death  of  the  trees.     He  goes  on: 

'"We  found  in  examining  the  roots  df  the 
trees  which  have  been  removed  recently 
that  the  larger  roots,  which  should  have 
penetrated  most  deeply,  were  badly  de- 
cayed, and  had  for  some  years  ceased  to 
function.  It  will  be  impossible  to  save 
trees  where  this  has  come  about.  That 
various  insect  blights  could  not  have 
killed  the  trees  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
oaks,  elms,  maples,  beeches,  hickories,  and 
sycamores  have  been  killed  or  devitalized 
at  about  the  same  rate,when  they  reached 
a  size  which  made  them  dependent  \ipon 
their  deeper  roots. 

'"It  is  apparent  that,  unless  some 
method  is  found  for  giving  passage  to  the 
deeper  roots,  trees  will  not  grow  in  most 
parts  of  Central  Park  to  a  greater  diameter 
than  from  two  and  a  half  to  three  feet. 
The  surface  soil  in  which  they  stand  is 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  depth. 

"'I  believe  that  this  method  of  light 
blasting  of  the  clay-bed  several  feet  below 
the  surface  and  at  a  distance  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  feet  from  the  trunk  will  break 
up  the  clay  without  disturbing  or  in- 
juring the  trees  or  the  surface  of  the  lawn, 
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Bed-Time  or  Breakfast-Time — 70" 

The  International  Onepipe  Heater  is  so  easily  con- 
trolled that  it  keeps  practically  an  even  temperature  in 
the  home,  day  and  night.  Firepot,  radiating  surfaces 
and  register  are  so  well-proportioned,  that  they  create 
an  effective,  even  distribution  of  warm,  moist,  fresh  air 
all  through  the  house. 

And  yet,  this  wonderful  heater  does  all  this  through 
only  ONE  register.  It  is  a  simple  heating  system  to 
install  and  easy  and  economical  to  run. 

MTERr1rfTI0HdL 

OHEPIPE  HE/TTER 


It  fits  most  homes,  churches,  stores 
many  homes  it  has  displaced  far  more 
elaborate  systems  and  gives  better  heat 
with  less  fuel  cost. 

It  is  ideal  for  large  homes;  for  use  in 
Spring  and  Fall  and  for  supplementing 
steam  or  hot  water  heat  during  ex- 
tremely cold  weather. 

When  so  installed  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater  will  earn  its  cost  in 
the  fuel  it  saves  and  the  home  will  be 
far  better  heated. 

Write  for  our  catalog.  With  it  we 
will  send  a  simple  chart  and  question 
blank.  These  returned,  will  enable  us 
to  give  you  our  guaranteed  recom- 
mendation. 

As  we  make  all  types  of  heating  sys- 
tems, we  are  not  specially  interested 
in  any  one.  Our  advice  therefore  is 
absolutely  unbiased. 

Where  we  recommend  the  Interna- 
tional Onepipe  Heater,  our  advice  car- 
ries with  it  a  60  days'  trial  privilege 
and  a  5  year  guarantee. 

Catalog  and  our  recommendation  are  free, 
so  write  at  once. 

InTERn/rrion/iLHE/rrER  Corop/iny 

4-24  Lincoln  St.  Utica,  N.  Y. 

8  conrenient  distributing  pointi  to  insure  prompt   delivery: 

New  York  Utica.  N.  V.  Chicago 

St.  Paul,  Minn.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Baltimore.  Mil. 

Salt  Lake  City  Kashua,  A".  //. 


and  public  halls.    In 
expensive  and  more 


One  Year  To  Pay! 

If  you  prefer,  you  can 
enjoy  the  comforts 
of  an  International 
Onepipe  Heater  this 
winter,  while  paying 
for  it  on  our  liberal 
easy  payment  plan. 

Write  Today! 
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and  make  it  possible  for  the  roots  to  sink 
much  deeper,  so  that  the  trees  will  grow 
to  their  normal  size.  If  this  is  successful, 
our  experience  may  prove  of  great  value 
in  parks  and  orchards  all  over  the  country 
where  such  conditions  exist. 

' '  Plans  have  been  suggested  for  spend- 
ing several  millions  of  dollars  for  resoiling 
these  trees,  but  the  condition  revealed  by 
the  stump-puller  proves  that  this  would 
not  have  the  beneficial  effect.  The  use  of 
fertilizer  is  shown  to  be  equally  worthless.' " 


WAR  AND  THE  CREATIVE  MIND 


T  N  the  "New  World  after  the  war,"  what 
-*•  is  to  be  the  position  of  science?  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  invention  has  been 
greatly  stimulated  during  the  past  few  years 
along  lines  connected  with  military  opera- 
tions. But  how  about  pure  scientific  re- 
search? Dr.  Graham  Lusk,  of  New  York, 
in  an  address  delivered  before  the  American 
Society  for  Clinical  Investigation,  reminds 
us  that  research  in  medicine,  in  which 
America  is  now  doing  so  well,  is  a  compara- 
tively new  thing  in  this  country  and  was 
looked  upon  askance  by  reputable  physi- 
cians half  a  century  ago.  The  effect  of  the 
War  of  1870  on  medical  science  in  France 
was  very  unfavorable,  he  says,  and  he  be- 
lieves that  there  are  indications  of  a  present 
decay  of  German  medicine.  What  are  some 
of  the  immediate  causes — and  how  we  may 
avoid  them  here,  he  points  out  in  his  ad- 
dress. Money,  he  warns  us,  can  not  pro- 
duce creative  minds.  It  is  the  spirit  that 
matters,  and  if  as  a  result  of  the  war  our 
spirits  have  been  awakened  and  not  crusht, 
the  rest  ought  to  follow.  Dr.  Lusk  says, 
as  quoted  in  The  Journal  of  the  American. 
Medical  Association  (Chicago,  July  19) : 

"Last  winter  I  heard  a  talk  by  Gals- 
worthy at  the  University  Club  in  New  York. 
His  strain  was  that  men  who  had  fought  in 
the  war  had  become  mentally  addicted  to 
tho  contemplation  of  their  own  past  and 
that  they  could  not  look  forward  with  hope 
or  enthusiasm  to  the  future.  It  seemed 
utter  nonsense;  and  yet  this  theme  has 
been  so  strest  that  it  has  affected  seemingly 
well-balanced  men.  Only  last  Sunday  a 
little  girl  visiting  her  grandfather  told  hira 
that  her  mother  was  spending  the  morning 
studying  pathology,  while  her  father,  home 
from  France  three  months,  was  occupied  in 
chasing  butterflies.  Tho  young  men  of  this 
country  can  not  become  addicts  of  the  pas- 
time of  butterfly-chasing  when  the  advance 
of  the  world  is  so  largely  in  their  hands. 

"The  fathers  of  men  now  living,  fathers 
who  had  been  engaged  in  desporate  fighting 
for  four  long  yoars  of  Civil  War,  returned 
after  the  war  to  their  former  occupations, 
some  of  them  following  medicine  with  joy 
and  in  careers  of  distinction.  .  .  .  Do  we, 
who  are  most  of  us  the  descendants  of  this 
race,  propose  to  chase  butterflies  when  tho 
opportunity  for  carrying  on  the  treasured 
1(  arning  of  the  world  and  for  its  futuro  de- 
velopment is  placed  fairly  and  squarely  on 
our  shoulders? 

"It  has  been  reported  from  Munich  that 
immediately  after  tho  armistice  a  society 
for  tho  conservation  of  German  intellectual 
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A  Detlaf f 

Clutch 

Makes  a 

Good  Car 
Better 


FEW  people  realize  the  important  part  the  clutch 
plays  in  the  degree  of  satisfaction  obtained  from 
a  motor  vehicle. 

Ease  of  handling  in  the  heaviest  traffic — absence 
of  noise  in  gear-shifting — velvety  engagement — pos- 
itive disengagement — smoothness  in  driving  over  bad 
roads; — all  these  are  possible  only  with  a  clutch  of 
perfect  design  and  workmanship. 

Detlaff  Clutches  are  the  prod- 
uct of  years  of  specialization  and 
careful  study.  Sturdy  but 
smooth,  they  give  an  added 
pleasure  to  driving;  and  their 
freedom  from  trouble  saves  up- 
keep expense  as  well. 

A  Detlaff  clutch  on  your  car  is 
a  sign  that  the  maker  is  striving 
for  utmost  efficiency  throughout. 

We  shall  get  out  some  interesting  lit- 
erature on  clutches  from  time  to  time. 
Let  us  put  you  on  our  mailing  list. 

A.  J.  Detlaff  Company 

121-129  Lafayette  Ave.  East  Detroit,  Michigan 


TN  J 000  cases  on  record  of 
■*•  failures  in  racing  cars, 
clutch  trouble  stood  second  only 
to  axles  among  all power  trans- 
mission parts. 
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interests  was  formed,  Friedrich  von  Mul- 
ler,  Germany's  greatest  professor  of  clinical 
medicine,  representing  medicine.  A  month 
later  it  was  reported  that  an  academic 
meeting,  held  December  16,  1918,  was 
broken  up  by  representatives  of  soldiers 
and  sailors  who,  armed  with  guns,  re- 
volvers, and  hand-grenades,  entered  the 
hall  in  which  the  meeting  was  taking 
place 

"About  1890,  referring  to  the  prevailing 
vogue  of  General  Boulanger  in  Paris,  Carl 
Voit  said  to  me  that  unhappy  political 
conditions  acted  as  a  depressant  on  a  won- 
derfully gifted  people.  One  can  easily  im- 
agine that  a  similar  depression  will  fall  on 
Germany.  Even  before  the  war,  German 
science  had  shown  signs  of  decay.  I  re- 
member traveling  up  the  Rhine  with  a  dis- 
tinguished Austrian  professor  after  we  had 
attended  the  last  international  physiologic 
congress  held  at  Groningen  in  1913.  He 
said  to  me: 

"'The  best  papers  read  at  the  congress 
were  by  English  and  Americans.  The  best 
thing  shown  there  was  Abel's  artificial 
kidney.  You  heard  that  disgraceful  row 
between  Rohmann  and  Abderhalden.  Just 
because  Abderhalden  bad  gained  a  little 
fame,  Rohmann  was  determined  to  pull 
him  down.  The  Americans  and  the  En- 
glish would  not  have  behaved  that  way. 
It  is  because  the  Germans  are  not  ' '  gentle- 
men," as  you  English-speaking  people  say.' " 

Referring  to  this  statement,  Dr.  Lusk 
queries  whether,  in  such  a  comparatively 
superficial  attribute  as  bad  manners,  Ave 
may  not  perhaps  find  the  "interpretative 
symbol  of  the  cause  of  the  war."  Are  the 
bad  manners  of  political  and  military 
leaders  of  the  German  people  the  primary 
curse  that  brought  the  world  near  to  the 
brink  of  hell?     He  goes  on: 

"There  were  many  of  us  who  formerly 
believed  that  German  appreciation  of  our 
scientific  work  meant  that  such  work  was 
good.  The  incentive  to  this  attitude  has 
passed.  But  we  may  look  in  compensation 
for  an  appreciation  by  British  men  of  sci- 
ence which,  in  keeping  with  British  char- 
acter, will  not  be  outspoken  but  which, 
nevertheless,  will  be  keenly  attentive  to  the 
better  class  of  work  that  we  may  do.  I 
have  heard  it  stated  that,  while  the  French 
are  brilliant  and  the  Germans  thorough,  the 
British  are  both.  If  you  look  back  into 
their  history  for  three  hundred  years  there 
is  no  hiatus  in  their  production  r>f  distin- 
guished, creative,  scientific  minds 

"We  Americans  have  learned  much  from 
England,  France,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
We  have  brought  over  the  seas  their  knowl- 
edge and  have  set  it  up  here  as  a  common 
heritage.  Sometimes  we  have  advanced 
beyond  their  methods,  and  at  other  times 
have  fallen  far  short.  We  have  just  helped 
to  rescue  Europe  from  torment.  In  com- 
parison with  ourselves  they  are  living  in 
abject  poverty,  and  we  are  selling  to  them 
the  necessities  of  life,  wheat  and  cotton,  at 
prices  which  are  highly  profitable  to  our 
people.  They  are  under  great  financial 
strain  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  and  will 
be  so  for  many  years.  In  this  great  land 
of  ours,  which  is  overflowing  with  oppor- 
tunity and  abundance,  it  is  of  very  especial 
importance  to  elevate  our  intellectual  stand- 
ards.    Many  scientific    men   hardlv  seem 


to  realize  the  heavy  world-responsibilities 
which  have  been  placed  on  us. 

"Money  alone  will  not  produce  a  creative 
mind;  money  may  well  spoil  such  a  mind. 
The  best  work  does  not  always  come  from 
the  most  richly  endowed  institutions,  nor 
from  those  laboratories  that  have  the  largest 
number  of  assistants  and  laboratory  ser- 
vants. It  is  the  spirit  that  matters.  This 
spirit  can  not  be  manufactured  according 
to  a  formula.  It  belongs  to  the  genius  of 
the  people.  The  spirit  animating  this  so- 
ciety gives  it  the  power  to  achieve  greatly 
in  the  advancement  of  American  medicine. 
This  spirit  is  the  greatest  present  asset  of 
American  medicine." 


TOO   MANY  GERMAN  CHILDREN? 


THE  superior  fruitfulness  of  German 
mothers,  as  compared,  for  instance, 
with  France,  has  long  been  considered  to 
have  given  Germany  great  advantage,  both 
economic  and  military.  It  is  therefore  in- 
teresting to  find  that  there  is  an  active 
propaganda  in  Munich  to  limit  the  increase 
of  population.  This  is  apparently  carried 
on  by  communists  whose  belief  it  is  that 
there  are  already  thirty  million  more  per- 
sons in  Germany  than  the  country  can  sup- 
port, despite  all  the  ravages  of  the  war. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  medical  writer  in 
Munich  rejoins  that  there  may  be  too  many 
adult  men  in  Germany  at  present,  but 
not  too  many  children.  Says  an  editorial 
writer  in  The  Lancet  (London,  July  5): 

"The  insertion  at  the  front  of  the  most 
recent  number  of  the  Munich  Medical  Jour- 
nal, which  has  reached  us,  of  a  polemic 
against  a  threatened  child-bearing  strike  in 
Bavaria  is  something  of  a  portent.  The 
author,  Fritz  Burgdorfer,  a  doctor  of  public 
economy  holding  office  in  Munich,  begins 
by  calling  attention  to  the  active  propa- 
ganda at  present  being  carried  on  in  that 
city,  .  .  .  leading  up  to  a  demand  for  what 
amounts  to  a  strike  of  child-bearers.  This 
'communistic'  program,  Dr.  Burgdorfer 
tells  us,  assumes  that  the  population  of 
Germany  is  at  present  too  large  by  thirty 
millions,  and  that  since  under  present  con- 
ditions the  usual  outlets  in  the  form  of 
exported  goods  or  emigration  are  imprac- 
ticable, the  cry  should  be:  'No  more  chil- 
dren!' since  even  a  wise  peasant  does  not 
breed  more  cattle  than  he  can  feed.  .  .  . 
Dr.  Burgdorferi  reply  to  all  this  is  to  quote 
at  length  the  official  figures  for  the  changes 
in  the  population  [of  Bavaria]  during  the 
period  of  the  war,  which  is  over.  The  re- 
sult is,  he  truly  says,  extremely  sad.  .  .  . 
The  married  couples  in  the  country  had 
not  only  substantially  diminished  in  num- 
ber but  their  average  age  had  increased 
and  their  procreative  ability  was  less.  All 
in  all,  at  the  end  of  1918,  the  baby  budget 
showed  a  deficit  of  roughly  400,000.  Ap- 
plied to  the  prewar  German  Empire  as  a 
whole,  of  which  the  Bavarian  population 
formed  one-tenth  part,  the  profit  and  loss 
account  might  be  so  stated:  800.000  mar- 
riages not  made,  four  million  children  un- 
born, 1.6  million  military  persons  died. 
700,000  civil  persons  died  in  consequence  of 
the  hunger  blockade — as  compared  with 
normal  times.  These  massive  figures.  Dr. 
Burgdorfer  thinks,  speak  of  a  situation  so 
serious  that  the  communistic  propaganda 
must  be  controverted  at  all  costs.  At  the 
moment  there  are  not  too  many  children 
but  too  many  adult  men  in  Germany.  A 
chikl-bearing  strike  would  come  too  late 


and  produce  its  maleficent  results  two 
decades  hence,  when  they  would  be  an 
anachronism.  Any  nation  that  practises  a 
one-child  system  is  going  to  its  destruction. 
His  motto  is  'Work,  Peace,  and  Order,'  in 
the  belief  that  'The  greatest  riches  of  any 
people  consist  in  the  people  itself.' " 


THE  POISON  IN  THE  PIPE 


'  I  ^HAT  poison  lurks  within  the  bowl  of 
-l  the  pipe,  the  cigar's  tapering  cylinder, 
and  the  cigaret's  slim  body  is  widely  rec- 
ognized. Will  the  reformers  who  have 
downed  King  Alcohol  now  turn  their  at- 
tention to  his  prime  minister,  Sir  Nicotin? 
There  is  a  mystery  about  him,  we  are 
told  by  the  author  of  an  editorial  article  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  (Chicago,  July  12).  If  there 
is  poison  in  tobacco-smoke,  why  are  not 
more  smokers  poisoned?  Various  schemes 
to  eliminate  the  nicotin  have  not  proved 
successful,  and  there  is  little  doubt  that 
all  tobacco-smoke  contains  it,  in  greater  or 
less  degree.  The  editorial  writer  con- 
fines himself  chiefly  to  the  cigar,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  efforts  to  make  it  "nico tin- 
free."  These,  according  to  a  Dutch 
authority,  have  been  failures.  Moreover, 
a  "mild"  cigar  has  in  it  as  much  nicotin 
as  a  "strong"  one.  The  poison  lurks 
behind  the  flavor,  not  within  it.  Says  our 
authority : 

"Nicotin,  which  exhibits  a  toxicity  of 
high  degree,  is  volatile.  Why  the  tobacco 
which  contains  it  does  not  cause  greater 
evidences  of  pronounced  poisoning  than 
are  observed  in  the  ordinary  smoker  has 
been  a  mystery.  The  traditional  ex- 
planation has  been  that  nicotin  is  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  smoking,  and 
that  the  combustion  products,  real  or 
conjectured,  are  far  less  toxic  in  their 
character  than  is  the  tobacco  alkaloid 
itself.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  doubt, 
however,  that  the  nicotin  is  by  no  means 
completely  burned  up  in  smoking,  for 
there  is  valid  evidence  that  more  than 
one-third  of  the  volatile  poison  can  be 
recovered  in  the  smoke. 

"Various  schemes  have  been  employed 
or  recommended  to  eliminate  the  nicotin 
menace  of  tobacco  without  making  it 
necessary  to  give  up  its  use.  Among 
these  are  the  production  of  so-called 
nicotin-free  cigars.  They  have  never  at- 
tained any  recognition  in  this  country, 
altho  serious  attempts  have  been  made 
to  introduce  them  in  some  of  the  European 
countries.  One  product  has  represented 
the  result  of  extracting  the  tobacco  to  re- 
move the  alkaloid.  As  other  valued 
aromatic  properties  of  the  plant  are 
thereby  likewise  removed,  such  detoxicated 
tobacco  has  newer  attained  popularity. 
Another  method  has  consisted  in  'fixing' 
the  alkaloid  by  a  treatment  which  forms 
the  insoluble  nicotin  tannate.  Tobacco 
treated  in  this  way  may,  on  ordinary 
chemical  analysis,  show  a  low  content  of 
nicotin;  but  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
nicotin  may  not  be  liberated  into  the 
vapors  in  some  degree  when  the  tobacco  is 
smoked.  Experiment  shows,  in  fact,  that 
it  actually  is.  Another  procedure  has 
been  to  introduce  iron  chlorid  near  the 
butt-end  of  the  cigar  with  the  object  of 
making  it  retain  some  or  all  of  the  volatile 
nicotin   that  passes   through  this  portion 
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tfePlston  Rang 

for  AU  Engines 


Bonded  to  Satisfy 


Zelnicker  Ever-Tyte  Piston  Rings  de- 
velop more  power  on  less  fuel  and  oil. 
Whether  in  a  small  motorcycle  engine 
or  a  huge  Corliss,  perfect  combustion, 
maximum  compression  and  economy  of 
operation  are  always  assured. 

Perfect  compression  results  from  their 
six  point  expansion  that  causes  equal  con- 
tact with  cylinder  walls — always.  Result : 
Elimination  of  fuel  and  oil  leakage  that 
leads  to  most  motor  ills. 

They  combine  3- piece  effectiveness 
with  1-piece  simplicity  because  of  Zelnick- 
er's  patented  right  angle  interlock. 

Insuring  their  positive  performance  is 
the  most  sweeping  guarantee  ever  made 
by  any  piston  ring  manufacturer.  Read 
the  terms  below!  Need  more  be  said  ? 

Order  From  Your  Dealer 

THE  EVER-TIGHT  PISTON  RING  COMPANY 
Saint  Louis,  Mo. 
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CHANGING  condi- 
tions have  not 
altered  Florsheim  qual- 
ity. You  get.  superior 
style,  fit  and  workman- 
ship  as  heretofore, — 
value  for  price  you  pay. 

Consider  the  wear, 
not  the  price  per  pair. 

Look   for   the   quality 
mark  "Florsheim." 

The  Florsheim  Shoe 

Company 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 


Write  for 
booklet  "Styles 
of  the  Times" 

The 
Ormond — 


Don't  Breathe  Dust 

Tinv  Nasal  Filter  aids  breathing.     Useful 
for  HAY  FEVER,  Asthma,  Dust  Sufferers. 

SI   postpaid. 
NASAL  FILTER  CO.,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 


FOXS 


PUTTEES 


NEW  NON-FRAV  SPIRAL  (Patented) 

For  ramping,  hiking,  hunting,  fishing,  military 
'Irill  and  all  outdoor  spoi  I  Ft  >X'S  Spiral  Puttees 
arc  Hit-  real  thing.  They  are  made  on  a  curve  and 
wind  about  the  leg  in  flat,  mat  spirals.  They  will 
not  fray  and  look  ragged  at  the  edges,  like  cheap 
puttees.  They  arc  the  most  comfortable,  best- 
looking,  longest  wearing  puttees  you  can  buy — - 
made  of  line  English  wool,  in  men's,  women's  and 
boys'   siz ea. 

Only  the  genuine  FOX'S  have  a  small  b 
tag  on  each  puttee,  marked  with  the  name  FOX 
and  with  R  for  right  and  L  for  left.  Genuine 
FOX'S  Puttees  arc  always  full  length  and  width. 
Write  for  the  name  of  the  dealer  who  sells  them 
in  your  city. 

Manley  &  Johnson  Company,  Inc. 
260  W.  Broadway,  New  York  City 
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as  the  smoke  proceeds  into  the  mouth 
of  the  smoker.  Here,  too,  critical  in- 
vestigation has  revealed  the  failure  to 
prevent  the  exit  of  nicotin,  at  least  in 
such  cigars  of  this  type  as  have  been 
offered  for  sale  to  date. 

"Storm  van  Lcuwen,  of  Utrecht,  has 
prepared  another  surprize  for  the  un- 
suspecting smoker.  He  has  made  an 
investigation  of  the  actual  nicotin  con- 
tent of  cigar-smoke  collected  under  condi- 
tions comparable  '  to  those  that  prevail 
in  the  actual  performance  of  smoking,  in 
which  some  of  the  products  of  combustion 
are  dissipated  into  the  air  without  ab- 
sorption and  only  a  part  is  collected  in 
the  mouth.  "  According  to  the  observations 
made  by  the  Dutch  pharmacologist;,  not 
only  were  some  of  the  current  'harmless' 
sophisticated  cigars  obtainable  in  Holland 
quite  as  rich  as  were  ordinary  cigars  in 
their  yield  of  nicotin,  but  it  was  also 
brought  out  that  no  correlation  between 
the  supposed  'strength'  of  cigars  and  the 
toxicity  of  their  vapors  could  be  es- 
tablished. The  common  distinction  be- 
tween mild  and  strong  cigars  was  found 
to  be  no  index  of  the  content  of  nicotin 
that  passes  into  the  smoke;  nor  could  the 
color  or  even  the  nicotin  content  of  the 
leaf  be  depended  on  to  foretell  the  out- 
come of  the  actual  smoke  test. 

"If  this  be  correct,  it  follows  that  the 
current  designation  of  tobacco  as  mild  or 
otherwise  probably  depends  in  large 
measure  on  factors  of  flavor  or  aroma  as 
well  as  on  assumed  physiologic  effects 
that  it  may  bring  about.  What  con- 
stituents are  responsible  has  not  been 
determined.  The  feature  for  emphasis 
here  is  the  seemingly  well-substantiated 
assertion  that  cigars  are  not  always  what 
they  seem — so  far  as  nicotin  is  concerned." 


SUBTRACTED   GRAVITY 


CAN  part  of  a  thing's  gravitational  at- 
traction be  removed?  In  other  words, 
of  two  substances,  apparently  precisely  the 
same  in  all  other  respects,  can  one  be  heav- 
ier than  the  other?  Gravity  and  magnet- 
ism have  some  points  in  common,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  one  piece  of  iron  may  pos- 
sess more  or  less  magnetic  attraction  than 
a  similar  piece.  But  gravity  has  always 
been  regarded  as  something  that  can  not 
be  increased  or  removed.  On  its  perma- 
nence the  modern  science  of  quantitative 
chemistry  is  based.  No  matter  what  trans- 
formations or  combinations  it  may  go 
through,  a  given  amount  of  metal,  it  has 
been  assumed,  must  always  weigh  the  same. 
Yet  we  now  know  that  something  may  hap- 
pen to  a  piece  of  lead  that  will  make  it 
weigh  more  or  less,  without  altering  its 
quantity.  At  any  rate,  we  know  that  there 
are  two  varieties  of  lead,  one  of  which  is 
slightly  heavier  than  the  other.  The  older 
chemistry  would  doubtless  have  said  "the 
difference  in  weight  is  positive  proof  that 
these  are  different  elements.  No  matter 
how  similar  in  other  respects,  these  sub- 
stances are  not  both  lead.  We  must  con- 
line   thai    name   to   the  older  and  give   the 

other  a  new  one."     The  different  tempera- 


ment of  the  modern  chemist  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  he  continues  to  call  the  two 
substances  "varieties"  of  lead,  without 
necessarily  attempting  to  account  for  the 
difference.  The  existence  of  "varieties" 
of  some  of  the  elements,  known  as  "allotro- 
pism"  [Greek  alios,  other,  and  trepo.  to 
turn],  has  long  been  familiar  to  chemists, 
but  such  varieties,  tho  of  different  color,  or 
hardness,  or  transparency,  have  always 
weighed  the  same.  Weight  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  fundamental,  unchangeable 
thing  about  an  element  by  which  it  may 
always  be  recognized.  In  a  letter  to  Sci- 
ence (New  York,  July  18).  Anders  Bull,  of 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  suggests  that  the  difference 
in  weight  of  the  two  leads  may  be  due  to  a 
difference  of  behavior  of  their  particles  to- 
ward gravitational  force,  due,  perhaps,  to  a 
gradually  subsiding  state  of  tension,  or 
something  of  the  sort.  This  assumes  that 
one  variety  may  ultimately  change  into  the 
other,  and  that  equal  masses  of  the  two. 
originally  of  different  weights,  will  finally 
weigh  the  same.  This  idea  of  equality  of 
mass  but  not  of  weight  is  also  new  to  sci- 
ence. In  the  same  locality  mass  is  now 
universally  measured  by  weight,  and  no  one 
thinks  of  asserting  that  Mr.  A's  pound  of 
sugar  may  have  more  in  it  than  Mr.  B's — 
all  questions  of  accuracy  aside.  Yet  if  Mr. 
Bull's  theory  is  correct,  we  may  have  two 
pounds  of  lead  in  one  of  which  there  .is 
actually  more  lead  than  in  the  other. 
He  writes: 

"It  has  been  found  that  the  last-known 
disintegration  product  of  the  uranium  se- 
ries, uranium  lead,  behaves  in  all  respects 
like  ordinary  lead,  with  the  exception  that 
it  is  slightly  radioactive  and  has  an  atomic 
weight  of  about  206.1,  as  compared  with 
that  of  ordinary  lead,  207.2.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  lead  derived  from  uranium 
minerals  usually  shows  some  value  between 
the  above  limits  and  thus  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  the  two  former  kinds.  None  of 
the  many  attempts  made  to  effect  a  separa- 
tion has,  however,  met  with  success,  nor  has 
any  theory  been  advanced  by  which  the  dis- 
crepancies in  atomic  weight,  which  seem 
quite  without  a  parallel  among  the  other 
elements,  may  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

"The  possibility  suggests  itself  that  the 
discrepancies  referred  to  might  be  due  to 
a  slightly  different  behavior  of  the  various 
forms  of  lead  toward  the  force  of  gravita- 
tion. Whether  or  not  this  is  so  may  easily 
be  ascertained  through  physical  tests  which 
might  preferably  be  in  the  nature  of  com- 
parative pendulum  measurements,  lead  de- 
rived from  uranium  ore  being  obtainable  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  the  purpose. 

'The  generally  accepted  law  according 
to  which  the  ratio  of  weight  to  mass  has  a 
fixt  value  in  the  same  locality,  irrespeotu  e 
of  the  nature  of  the  substance,  is  largely 
empirical,  as  there  area  number  of  elements 
for  which  the  law  has  never  been  proved. 
Considering  the  very  irregular  distribution 
of  other  properties,  like  magnetism  and 
radioactivity,  among  the  elements  it  would 
not  be  surprizing  if  deviations  were  found 
to  exist  in  their  gravitational  properties  as 

well. 

"From  this  point  of  view,  i.e.,  if  devia- 
■  tions  actually  exist   in  the  value  of  gravi- 
tational acceleration  for  the  various  forms 
of  lead,  the  chances  are  that  the  value  in 
any  case  will  be  proportional  to  the  atomic 
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Proved  by  1 9000  F- W-D's 

Ability  to  thread  crowded  traffic  quickly  and  safely,  reducing 
trip  time. 

21%  saving  in  tire  equipment. 

A  big  saving  in  maintenance  cost. 

More  work  on  the  same  fuel. 

Construction  that  insures  constant  operation. 

The  F-  W-D  Has  Proved  These  Things  Because — 


The  boys  from  the 
Front  will  tell  you 


Load  and  power  are  equalized  on  all  four  wheels. 

F-W-D  construction  saves 

46  inches  in  length 

16  inches  in  width 

44  square  feet  street  space 
without  sacrificing  space  for  the  pay  load. 

Gives  a  56-inch  tread  front  and  rear,  standard  on  all 
roads. 

Distributes  stresses,  lessening  liability  to  breakage. 

Provides  positive  braking  on  all  four  wheels. 

Makes  it  easiest  to  steer. 

Gives  a  turning  radius  of  only  25  feet 
3  inches. 

Provides  a  service  range  equal  to  that 
of  ordinary  trucks  of  2J£  to  5  tons. 

F-W-D    Trucks    fit    every    trucking 
purpose.     Write  for  details. 

THE  FOUR  WHEEL  DRIVE 
AUTO  CO. 

Clintonville,  Wis. 
Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ont. 
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BROWN    SHOE    POLISH 

for  Dark  Tan  &  Brown  Shoes 


This  shoe  polish  was  made 
originally  for  Army 
Officers'  shoes.  Now  that 
the  war  is  over,  you  can 
use  it  on  your  shoes. 

A  dauber  with  each  bottle. 
A  Liquid — 25c 


The  First  Reason 

There  may  be  other  reasons  for  eating  a  thing, 
but  the  First  Reason  is  that  it  is  Good.  hat's 
the  Outstanding  Argument  for 
G.  Washington's  Coffee.  It 
Tastes  Better  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  coffee  you 
find,  because  it  is 


'^^ 


Absolutely  pure  coffee 

ready  for   instant  use 

when  you  pour  on  the 

water  —  hot  or   cold. 
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Went 
War! 


Home 
Again. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 
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weight,  as  in  this  instance  the  atomic  mass. 
being  the  ratio  of  either,  would  come  but  of 
the  same  for  all  forms  of  lead.  Such  a  re- 
sult would  go  far  toward  reconciling  the 
discrepancies  in  atomic  weight  with  already 
established  theories,  because  what  is  really 
of  interest,  both  from  a  physical  and  chem- 
ical standpoint,  is  not  so  much  the  weight 
of  the  atom  as  its  mass.  Weight  is  only  an 
attribute  of  mass,  the  latter  having  long 
been  recognized  as  the  more  basic  entity. 

"The  theories  on  gravitation  are  still  in  a 
crude  shape,  but  if  the  attraction  is  assumed 
to  be  due  to  the  movements  of  the  electrons 
constituting  the  atoms,  a  possible  deviation 
in  the  gravitational  attraction  of  uranium 
lead  might  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  a  gradu- 
ally subsiding  state  of  tension  or  agitation 
among  the  electrons,  caused  by  the  splitting 
up  of  the  atoms  during  the  radioactive  pro- 
cesses, conditions  being  thus  comparable  to 
those  supposed  to  obtain  in  a  permanently 
magnetized  piece  of  steel.  On  this  assump- 
tion uranium  lead  would,  in  course  of  time, 
increase  in  atomic  weight,  changing  slowly 
into  ordinary  lead,  while  the  lead  derived 
from  various  uranium  minerals  might  prop- 
erly be  considered  as  representing  interme- 
diate stages  in  this  process  of  relaxation." 


OUR  FINEST   CLIMATE? 


CALIFORNIANS  will  not  be  inclined  to 
agree  with  an  estimate  of  "the  most 
valuable  climate  in  the  United  States," 
made  by  F.  Page  Wilson  in  The  Manufac- 
turers' Record  (Baltimore,  July  3).  Mr. 
Wilson,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  says 
nothing  about  the  Pacific  coast,  but  bids  us 
focus  our  attention  on  the  extreme  southern 
tip  of  Florida,  which  he  calls  in  his  title  "a 
unique  subtropical  section  of  national  im- 
portance." As  an  "all-around  tropical 
farming  proposition,"  Mr.  Wilson  asserts, 
this  peninsular  tip  presents  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  ideal  conditions  of  success  in 
agriculture  among  all  those  now  to  be  met 
on  this  continent,  so  far  as  nature  can  pro- 
a  ide  them.  In  these  times  of  near-famine, 
Mr.  Wilson  rightly  says,  such  qualities  as 
these  constitute  an  "asset  of  incalculable 
value."  At  the  risk  of  offending  the  citi- 
zens of  some  forty-seven  other  States,  we 
quote  some  of  Mr.  Wilson's  dithyrambics 
about  the  Cape  Sable  district.     He  writes: 

"That  southward  plunge  of  450  miles 
from  Fernandina  down  to  the  tip  of  the 
peninsula  is  a  fine  object-lesson  in  the  effect 
on  climate  of  latitude,  assisted  in  this  in- 
stance by  an  ever-increasing  insularity  (or 
should  it  be  called  'peninsularity?')  and 
by  growing  proximity  of  the  warm  Gulf 
Stream.  Every  degree  further  south  means 
a  slightly  higher  mean  temperature  for  the 
year;  a  little  warmer  in  a  cold  spell,  and, 
strange  as  it  may  appear,  a  little  cooler  in 
a  hoi  spell.  It  also  means,  with  each  few 
miles  traversed  toward  the  tropics,  a  slightly 
larger  number  of  growing  days  within  which 
it  is  safe  to  plant  crops 

"All  Florida  reaps  the  benefit  from  the 
above  conditions,  but  Cape  Sable  is  the 
ne  plus  ultra.  Except  the  Keys,  those  sun- 
lit rocky  islets  which  fringe  the  peninsula's 
soul  hern  shores  for  many  miles,  and  which 
some    day    will    be    the    rich    men's    winter 
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For  over  a  decade  Ford  owners  have  wanted  closed-car  luxury 
without  the  large  first  cost  that  goes  with  it. 

They  have  wanted  a  Ford  Top  that  could  instantly  be  con- 
verted into  a  closed  or  open  car  without  the  disagreeable  work 
of  fastening  and  unfastening  curtains. 

For  the  first  time  a  practical,  convenient  method  of  assuring 
closed-car  luxury  with  either  a  Ford  Touring  Car  or  Roadster 
has  been  developed. 

The  UsTUS  Limousette  is  tailored  to  fit  the  Ford  Car  perfectly 
and  due  to  its  unique  design  there  are  absolutely  no  alterations 
to  be  made  in  the  body  of  your  car. 

A  roller  window  at  each  door,  of  sturdy  and  permanent  con- 
struction, rolls  up  out  of  sight  in  the  top  at  a  light  touch. 

This  enables  the   car  to  be  instantly   converted   from   a   cozy 

closed  car  in  winter  to  an  open  car  for  the  breezes  of  summer. 

Also  it  enables  you  to  keep  out  the  dust  and  rain. 

Clear  vision,  both  front  and  sides,  is  another  convenience. 

The  Ustus  Limousette  weighs  only  40  pounds — can  be  used  in  connection 
with  your  Ford  Top  and  installed  in  an  hour. 

Ask  the  Ustus  Dealer  in  your  town  to  demonstrate  its  advantages.  If 
there  is  not  a  Ustus  Dealer  in  your  locality  write  us  directly. 

Price,  for  Touring  Car,  $46;  for  Roadster,  $30. 

DAFOE-EUSTICE  CO.,  Manufacturers 
1194  W.  Jefferson  Ave.  Detroit,  Mich. 

Distributors 


Frank  Jennings 

Springfield,  Illinois 

Dayton  Keith 

Bloomington,  Illinois 

Geo.  W.  Copp  Co. 

236  W.  54th  Street 

New  York  City,  N.  Y. 

Crow-Burlingame 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

Hammond -Elliott  Co. 

23  Peachtree  Arcade 

Atlanta,  Georgia 

Harrison  Distributing  Co. 
Fargo,  N.  Dakota 

J.  G.  Hays  Sales  Co. 
1162  Penobscot  Bldg. 
Detroit,  Michigan 
Herring  Motor  Co. 
Des  Moines,  Iowa 
Hubb  Diggs  Company 
Fort  Worth,  Texas 


Waller  Implement  Co. 

San  Anconio,  Texas 

Tri-State  Accessories  Corp 

El  Paso,  Texas 

Morriss  Brothers 

Dallas,  Texas 

Northern  Electric  Co. 

Montreal,  Quebec 

Ohio  Auto  Equipment  Co. 

Marion  Bldg. 

Cleveland,  Ofiio 

Rue  Motor  Co. 

2443  S.  Michigan  Ave. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Smith  &  Yancey 

324  Wilson  Bldg. 

Dallas,  Texas 

Indiana  Tractor  Co. 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Backus  Motor  Co. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Springfield   Commercial 

Body  Co. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

McAfee  Specialty  Co. 

914  Mary  Place 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Walsh  Motor  Car  Co. 

4919  Delmar  Ave. 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

Oster  Brothers 

1418  Frenchman  St. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Robertson  &  Pearson 

Cor.  N.  Main  8c  Wood 

Houston,  Texas 

Tom  Miklejohn 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wis. 
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'Double  Cable  Sase  (^Ttvos^ 
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EXCLUSIVE 

Today  car  owners  expect 
unusual  tire  service. 
Oneof  the  exclusive  Federal 
features  that  enable  Federal 
tires  to  exceed  service  expec- 
tations is  the  Double-Cable- 
Base. 

Four  unstretchable  steel  ca- 
bles anchor  the  tire  on  the 
rim  securely  against  rocking 
or  shifting  under  hardest 
usage.  They  lengthen  tire 
life  by  preventing  tube 
pinching,  rim  cutting,  slip- 
ping, side  wall  chafing  and 
blowouts  above  rim. 

All  Federal  tires,  including 
black  "Traffik"  Tread,  and 
white  non-skid  "Rugged" 
Tread,  have  this  exclusive 
feature. 


THE  FEDERAL  RUBBER  COMPANY 
OF  ILLINOIS.    Factories,Cudahy,Wis. 


Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile  Tires,  Tubes  and  Sundries, 
Motorcycle,  Bicycle  and  Carriaie  1'ires,  Rubber  Heels,  Fibre  Soles, 
Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Matting  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 


U 
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paradise,  the  Cape  is  fehe  farthermosl  south 
of  the  entire  United  Stales.  Climatically 
considered,  i(  is  further  protected  by  being 
bounded  on  the  north  by  a  large  Body  <>r 

salt   water  known  as  Whitewater  Bay." 

Geography,  however,  is  not.  Cape  Sable's 
only  claim  to  uniqueness,  it  would  appear, 
for  it  also  has  a  wonderfully  fertile  soil. 
Surprizing  as  it  may  seem  to  those  who 
only  know  Florida  by  hearsay  or  from  the 
car-window,  the  Cape  land,  according  to 
Mr.  Wilson,  possesses  not  a  particle  of 
sand.  On  the  other  hand,  it  consists  of  a 
blackish  loam,  verging'  on  much  in  some 
places,  and  underlaid  throughout  by  a  rich 
marine  marl.  There  is  also  a  considerable 
area  of  deep  muck  for  those  who  prefer  the 
Everglade  type  of  soil.     He  goes  on: 

"Whether  this  deep  marl  subsoil  is  a  dif- 
ferent form  of  the  coral  rock,  which  has  be- 
come disintegrated  into  smooth,  cultivable 
land,  the  writer  does  not  know.  But  what- 
ever its  origin,  the  result  is  a  soil  of  marvel- 
ous and  enduring  fertility . 

"A  notable  feature  of  Cape  Sable  is  its 
evenness;  the  enormous  area  of  arable  soil, 
all  largely  of  the  same  high  quality.  .  .  . 
There  is  no  sand  or  rock,  and  no  pine  trees. 
Such  sections  as  are  too  low  by  nature  for 
safe  planting  can  easily  be,  or  have  already 
been,  made  available  by  simple  gravity 
drainage.  Of  the  100,000  acres  commonly 
estimated  as  its  area,  perhaps  one-third  or 
more  is  high  prairie,  ready  for  the  plow 
to-day,  while  about  one-half  consists  of 
tropical  'hammocks,'  including  such  trees 
as  dogwood,  stopperwood,  mahogany  and 
other  hardwoods,  besides  the  black  man- 
grove, which  has  its  habitat  in  low  lands 
skirting  the  salt  water .  . 

"Surely  in  these  times  of  near  world- 
famine  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
Florida,  and  indeed  the  entire  nation,  pos- 
sesses in  this  undeveloped  region  an  asse.t 
of  incalculable  value.  One  hundred  thou- 
sand acres  of  rich  land  situate  in  a  zone 
which  offers  the  nearest  approach  to  con- 
stant cropping  in  the  United  States,  it  is 
a  wonderful  economic  combination  which 
only  its  isolation  has  kept  hidden  so  long. 
For  tho  only  some  sixty  miles  from  the 
strikingly  rapid  development  around  Miami, 
part  of  the  intervening  country  has  been 
reputed  to  be  a  swampy  terra  incognita,  and 
even  yet  there  is  no  regular  means  of  trans- 
portation. This,  however,  will  soon  be 
remedied  in  part  by  the  completion  of  the 
Ingraham  highroad  through  Dade  and 
Monroe  Counties,  and,  it  is  understood,  by 
a  boat-line  to  Key  West. 

"It  is  a  strange  commentary  on  our 
boasted  enterprise,  in  view  of  recent  and 
present  sugar  conditions  throughout  the 
world,  that  Florida,  situated  only  one  hun- 
dred miles  or  so  from,  the  greatest  sugar- 
producing  country,  possessing  a  climate 
practically  identical,  and  with  a  soil  of 
proved  adaptability,  yet  can  boast  of  oper- 
ating no  great  sugar-mill.  ...  It  is  a 
proved  sugar-cane  country,  Cape  Sable 
syrup  having  already  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation for  quality,  while  as  to  yield,  an  au- 
thentic record  of  1,100  gallons  to  the  acre 
should  be  good  enough 

"Sugar-cane,  however,  is  not  the  only 
product  for  which  Cape  Sable,  in  spite  of 
its  meager  development,  has  shown  re- 
markable adaptation.  Corn,  sweet  and 
Irish  potatoes,  all  the  usual  vegetables,  in- 


cluding mid-winter  tomatoes  and  eggplants, 
have  been  grown  to  perfect io*n  wit  lion  i  fer- 
tilizer and  willi  but  Uttle  care.  Sea-island 
oo1  ton  in  this  country  becomes  a  perennial, 

and  may  be  seen  here  and  there  growing 
wild.  The  prairies  are  covered  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  natural  grasses,  much  relished  by 
animals. 

"As  to  fruit  culture,  actual  experience  is 

too  limited  as  yet  to  make  any  broad  proph- 
ecies. Limes  and  figs  do  well,  or  coco- 
nuts, the  largest  plantation  in  the  whole 
United  States  is  at  the  Cape,  and  is  said  to 
produce  the  finest  nuts  entering  the  New 
York  market  with  tho  exception  of  those 
coming  from  one  small  district  in  Cuba: 
Oranges,  grapefruit  and  many  varieties  of 
tropical  fruits  apparently  should  flourish  in 
this  climatically  favored  section. 

"But  as  an  all-around  tropical  farming 
proposition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  unique  southernmost  tip  of  the  Florida 
Peninsula  presents  the  nearest  approach  to 
ideal  conditions  of  success  of  any  on  this 
continent  to-day,  so  far  as  nature  can 
provide  them." 


THE  BIGGEST  YEAR  FOR  GOOD 
ROADS 


THE  good-road  program  now  being 
carried  out  in  the  United  States  is  the 
largest  ever  planned,  we  are  informed  by  a 
contributor  to  The  Forecast  (New  York, 
July)  signing  himself  "G.  C."  The 
American  farmer,  he  tells  us,  can  now 
take  care  of  himself,  so  far  as  production 
is  concerned.  He  is  growing  more  per 
man  than  any  other  agriculturist.  But  he 
needs  help  in  marketing  his  product,  and 
he  is  now  getting  a  good  deal  through 
government  agencies — in  no  case  more 
effectively  than  in  the  good-road  program. 
The  present  campaign,  "G.  C. "  reminds 
us,  is  not  one  for  good  roads — the  subject 
is  long  past  the  propaganda  stage — but 
the  actual  laying  of  mile  upon  mile  of 
durable,  excellent  road.  He  goes  on 
to  say  in  substance: 

"The  United  States  Government, 
through  its  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Office  of  Public  Roads,  is  the  chief 
agent  in  instigating,  aiding,  and  coor- 
dinating this  mighty  program  of  better- 
ment, which  involves  the  expenditure  of 
$533,500,000.  Half  of  this  sum  has  been 
or  will  be  raised  by  States,  and  half  has 
been  appropriated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

"In  addition  to  this,  States  and  civil 
subdivisions  are  spending  about  $280,- 
000,000  of  their  own  for  new  roads,  and 
these  two  large  amounts  do  not  include 
the  immense  sums  that  are  being  ex- 
pended upon  improvement,  rerouting, 
and  resurfacing. 

"The  present  special  impetus  to  the 
country's  road-building  owes  a  great  deal 
to  the'  desire  to  give  employment  to  large 
numbers  of  returned  soldiers.  The  en- 
forced holding  up  of  all  road-building  pro- 
grams during  the  war  is  another  element 
influencing  this  'biggest  year'  in  road- 
work.  The  engineer  regiments,  which 
many  had  feared  would  be  left  abroad  for 
reconstruction  work,  began  coming  home. 
The  Secretary  of  War  turned  over  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  twenty  thou- 
sand trucks  (worth  $45,000,000),  to  be 
used  exclusively  upon  road-construction 
work,  and  the  United  States  Railroad 
Administration  has  ordered  a  reduction  of 


Why,  it's  just 
no  trick  at  all! 

Anybody  can  remove  a  rim,  change 
the  tire  and  replace  the  rim  in  just 
a  few  minutes,  without  fatigue  or  soil- 
ing clothes,  by  using  the  wonderful 
little 

SIMPLEX 

RIM  REMOVER 

(Niswander's  Patent) 

SIMPLEX  is  a  little  steel  device,  employ- 
ing the  natural  mechanical  forces  of  lever  and 
screw  to  make  what  is  otherwise  a  rather  diffi- 
cult operation  an  exceedingly  easy  one.  It 
never  fails.     Fits  in  any  tool  box. 

Price  $3.50 

Sold  everywhere.  If  your-dealer  can't  furnish 
you  a  SIMPLEX,  we  will  send' it  direct  on 
receipt  of  price.  Money  back  if  you  are  not 
satisfied  after  ten-day  trial. 

Simplex  Steel  Stamping  Co. 

St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 


TENNIS  PLAYERS 


Perfect  Your  Game 

by  studying  the  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  Modern  Tennis  by  P.  A.  Vaile,  the 
International  Tennis  Authority.  He  deals  in  detail 
with  every  branch  of  the  game — all  the  strokes,  foot- 
work, grip  of  the  racket,  singles  and  doubles,  etc.,  etc. 
With  34  diagrams  and  48  full-page  photograph-plates 
of  McLoughlin,  Brookes,  Williams,  Wilding,  etc.,  in 
action.  Cloth  bound,  J2.00;  by  mail,  $2.16. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY.  New  York 


JERSONS    who   are   particular   about   what  they 
drink  as  what  they  eat  will  find  much  pleasure 
and  enjoyment  in  a  bottle  of 
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A  nourishing  and  delicious  non-intoxicating  beverage  with  a  body, 
flavor  and  tang  all  its  own.  Distinctively  and  uniquely  a  Home 
Beverage.    All  good  Dealers  or  write  to 

C.  H.  EVANS  &  SONS   Est.  use  HUDSON.  N.  Y. 
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End  That  Film 

On  Your  Teeth 

.1//  Statements  Approved  by  High  Dental  Authorities 

You  Must  If  You  Save  Them 


THE  tooth  brush  alone  may  remove  food  debris,  but  it 
does  not  end  the  film.  Night  and  day,  between  the  teeth 
and  elsewhere,  that  film  does  constant  damage.  Most  tooth 
troubles  are  now  known  to  be  caused  by  it. 

It  is  that  slimy  film  which  you  feel  with  your  tongue.  It 
clings  to  the  teeth  and  gets  into  crevices.  The  ordinary 
tooth  paste  does  not  dissolve  it.  That  is  why  millions  of 
well-brushed  teeth  discolor  and  decay. 

That  film  is  what  discolors — not  the  teeth.  It  is  the  basis 
of  tartar.  It  holds  food  substance  which  ferments  and  forms 
acid.  It  holds  the  acid  in  contactwith  the  teeth  to  cause  decay. 

Millions  of  germs  breed  in  it.  They,  with  tartar,  are  the 
chief  cause  of  pyorrhea.  So,  despite  the  tooth  brush,  all 
these  troubles  have  been  constantly  increasing. 

Now  dental  science,  after  years  of  search,  has  found  a 
way  to  combat  film.  It  is  embodied  for  daily  use  in  a  denti- 
frice called  Pepsodent.  It  penetrates  wherever  the  film 
goes.  It  lingers  between  the  teeth.  When  you  use  it,  it 
attacks  the  film  efficiently.  We  ask  you  to  prove  this  by  a 
ten-day  test,  to  be  made  at  our  expense. 

See  How  Teeth  Whiten 

Send  the  coupon  for  a  10-Day  Tube  and  use  like  any 
tooth  paste.  Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel  after  using. 
Mark  the  absence  of  the  slimy  film.  See  how  teeth  whiten 
as  the  fixed  film  disappears.  You  will  realize  then  what  a 
revolution  has  developed  in  teeth  cleaning  methods. 

Pepsodent  is  based  on  pepsin,  the  digestant  of  albumin. 
The  film  is  albuminous  matter.  The  object  of  Pepsodent 
is  to  dissolve  it,  then  to  constantly  combat  it. 

Pepsin  was  not  used  before  because  it  must  be  activated. 
The  usual  agent  is  an  acid  harmful  to  the  teeth.  But  science 
has  discovered  a  harmless  activating  method.  Because  of 
patents  it  is  used  in  Pepsodent  alone.  This  method  is  doing 
for  millions  of  teeth  what  was  never  done  before. 

Four  years  of  clinical  and  laboratory  tests  have  proved 
the  results  beyond  question.  Leading  dentists  all  over 
America  now  urge  its  daily  use.  You  are  bound  to  adopt 
it  when  you  know  it,  for  your  children  and  yourself.  Cut 
out  this  coupon — now,  before  you  forget  it— and  see  what 
it  means  to  you. 

^F^   MBMnMBMBHnn       PAT. OFF.      | 
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The  New- Day  Dentifrice 
A  Scientific  Product — Sold  by  Druggists  Everywhere 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


Ten-Day  Tube  Free 

THE  PEPSODENT  CO.,  Dept.  643 

1 104  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  10-Day  Tube  of  Pepsodent  to 
Name  


Addr 


Send  the  Coupon  for  a 
10-Day  Tube 

Note  how  clean  the  teeth  feel 
after  using.  Mark  the  absence  of 
the  slimy  film.  See  how  the  teeth 
whiten  as  the  fixed  film  disap- 
pears. 


ten  cents  a  ton  freightage  on  ear-load  ship- 
ments of  certain  road-building  materials 
from  May  to  December  of  this  year. 

"A  country-wide  system  of  good  roads 
will  undoubtedly  mean  lower  food  prices, 
especially  for  perishables,  than  we  could 
otherwise  hope  for.  Good  roads  mean 
quick  marketing  of  comparatively  small 
lots  by  motor-truck  or  wagon,  saving  much 
food  which  might  otherwise  spoil. 

"Indirectly,  good  roads  work  toward 
lower  food  prices  by  making  farm  life 
easier  and  more  attractive,  and  by  making 
the  farm  child's  education  less  difficult  and 
uncertain.  A  general  betterment  of  roads 
is  confidently  expected  to  bring  more  of  the 
higher  class  of  farmers,  with  their  wives 
and  children,  into  the  business  of  producing 
food. 

"The  farmer's  need  of  good  roads  is  noc 
theoretical.  It  has  been  proved  by  care- 
ful observation  both  how  costly  it  is  not 
to  have  them  and  how  many-sided  and 
cumulative  are  their  adArantages.  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  Redfield  remarked  not 
long  since:  'We  might  build  up  the  rail- 
roads until  they  are  ten  tracks  wide,  and 
fill  the  rivers  with  steamers,  and  still  the 
farmer  would  not  be  served.' 

"The  economic  justification  for  spend- 
ing these  millions  of  dollars  on  roads  must 
he,  absolutely,  in  a  reduction  of  waste  and 
of  haulage  costs. 

"It  has  been  calculated  that  the  total 
cost  of  hauling  the  cotton  crop  in  1911  was 
$37,375,634.  Any  system  of  road-build- 
ing which  reduced  the  average  hauling 
cost  five  per  cent,  would  save  $1,868,781  a 
year — on  this  crop  alone. 

"Now,  there  is  a  road  in  Madison 
County,  Tenn.,  over  which  a  two-horse 
team  could  formerly  haul  just  one  bale  of 
cotton  at  a  time.  After  improvement, 
eleven  bales  of  cotton  can  be  hauled  with 
the  same  labor  of  two  horses  and  one  man. 
This  must  be  a  saving  of  more  than  five 
per  cent.,  and  there  is  yet  to  be  taken  into 
account  the  wear  and  tear  saved." 

The  writer  tells  of  a  farmer  in  Sullivan 
County,  Tenn.,  who  had  one  hundred 
bushels  of  Irish  potatoes.  Owing  to  bad 
roads  he  was  unable  to  haul  them  to  the 
winter  market,  as  he  had  intended,  and 
they  rotted  in  his  cellar.  Meanwhile,  the 
price  of  potatoes  at  Bristol  went  high, 
and  potatoes  were  being  shipped  into  that 
city  from  distant  points.  The  common- 
ness of  this  kind  of  occurrence  must  be 
realized,  he  says,  before  we  join  in  any 
clamor  about  'eliminating  the  middlemen.' 
Until  the  farmer  can  haul  produce  over 
good,  hard  roads  at  any  season,  his  pro- 
duce must  be  stored  somewhere  where  it  is 
not  in  danger  of  being  marooned  by  bad 
weather  just  when  it  is  wanted  most.  He 
goes  on: 

"Those  in  touch  with  the  farmer's 
problems  know  that  his  greatest  difficulty 
is  in  marketing.  The  American  farmer 
now  produces  more  per  man  than  the 
farmer  of  any  other  nation.  He  can 
take  care  of  the  production  end  of  the 
problem  alang  lines  already  well  es- 
tablished, making  improvement  in  well- 
understood  directions.  But  it  has  been 
increasingly  realized  of  late  years  that  he 
needs  help  in  his  problems  of  marketing. 
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MOTia 
TRUCKS 

FOR  EVERY 
PURPOSE 


In  the  new  Ton-and-a-Quarter  Model  25  Garford  we  pre- 
sent the  sturdiest  Motor  Truck  of  that  capacity  built  today. 

It  is  in  the  truest  sense  a  Garford — designed  and  built 
not  merely  to  widen  but  to  enhance  Garford  reputation 
for  efficiency  and  durability. 

Garford  resources  and  facilities  for  its  production  in 
large  quantities  are  exceptional. 

Conditions  most  favorable  for  standardizing  high- 
quality  manufacture  enable  us  to  establish  in  this  Garford 
a  value  of  outstanding  dominance. 

This  new  Garford  materially  widens  the  field  in  which 
Garfords  deliver  the  Low  Cost  Ton  Mile, 

"USERS  KNOW" 

The  Garford  Motor  Truck  Company,  Lima,  Ohio 

Motor  Trucks  of  all  Capacities 

Distributors  and  Service  Stations  in  all  principal  cities 

The  Huskiest  1*4  Ton  Truck 
Ever  Built 

Motor  334  x  S'/b 

Axle  Timken  154  ton  size 

Frame  ll/2  ton  size 

Transmission  Wz  ton  size 


^ 
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Cut  down  your  repair  bill 


Here  is  a  simple  device 
that  tells  you  just  what  is 
wrong  with  your  motor.  It 
helps  you  prevent  little 
troubles  from  becoming  big 
ones — saves  money  on  re- 
pairs —  tells  you  instantly 
whether  your  engine  is  "gal- 
loping" or  "missing."  It  is 
the  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out. 


Nine  out  of  every  ten  cars 
are  running  below  par.  Per- 
haps yours  is.  Put  a  G-Piel 
Muffler  Cut-Out  and  G-Piel 
Pedal  on  your  car  today  and 
learn  just  how  healthy  your 
motor  is.  Don't  let  it  cheat 
you  out  of  power  any  longer. 
These  cut-outs  are  inexpen- 
sive and  easily  installed. 


Sales  Department 
EDWARD  A.  CASS1DY  CO.,  Inc. 
280  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  City 

The  G-Piel  Muffler  Cut-Out 

PIEL  PRODUCTS 

"Tells  the  motor's  secrets" 
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You  Hav^jfented 

Once  Over  Does  the  Trickln  Afcr^ain  or  Snow 

It  s^in  the  Felt 


One   Cleaner   for  Any  Windshield   or  Any   Car 

Presto-Felt  Cleaners  are  made  of  chemically  treated  felt  which  deposits  a  chemical  film 
on  glass,  insuring  a  clean  windshield  and  a  clear  vision  in  any  storm. 
No  need  to  drive  blindfolded.     A  "PRESTO-FELT"  affords  sensible 
insurance  against  accidents. 

Fits  Tight— Can't  Rattle 

Cleans  Both  Sides  at  Same  Time 

Holders  are  made  of  oil  tempered   spring  steel,  giving  uniform 

tension  and  positively  prevents  rattling.  One  cleaner  fits  any  type 

of  windshield, — clamps  over  top — bolts   through   the   frame    or 

through  the  glass.     Special  roller  attachment  permits  cleaner  to 

slide  on  windshield  cleaning  full  width  of  glass.     All  necessary 

parts  furnished  without  additional  cost.     Patented  attachment  operates  both  sides 

at  same  lime.     Satisfaction  guaranteed. 

Price  $2.00. 


At  your  dealer's,  or  sent  direct  on  receipt  of  price  and  your 
dealer*!  name.    Dealers  wanted  everywhere. 


Presto-Felt  Mfg.  Co.,  120  N.  Erie  St.,  Toledo,  Ohio.  E^aTcofflc 
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SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


The  good-roads  movement  is  just  one 
notably  important  part  of  this  great 
problem  of  marketing  America's  food 
without  waste. 

"Good-roads  movements  received  valu- 
able assistance  from  automobilists  in  the 
last  decade,  but  the  present  great  im- 
petus was  given  by  the  advertisement 
which  the  wretched  condition  of  many  of 
our  country  roads  received  in  connection 
with  the  war.  When  the  railroads  were 
congested  with  war-traffic  to  a  point  al- 
most of  uselessness  so  far  as  civilian  ship- 
ping was  concerned,  motor-truck  and  even 
horse  -  routes  sprang  into  sudden  being 
and  hitherto  inconceivable  importance.  It 
dawned  upon  us  not  merely  that  the  rail- 
roads might  in  time  of  sudden  emer- 
gency prove  a  broken  reed  upon  which  to 
lean,  but  that  even  in  normal  peace  times 
they  were  not  and,  as  Secretary  Redfield 
has  pointed  out,  could  never  be  adequate 
to  develop  the  productivity  of  the  country 
to  its  highest  point." 


STICKING   TO   ONE   FGOD 


EXCLUSIVE  adherence  to  one  article 
of  diet  may  cause  disease,  according 
to  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Lancet  (Lon- 
don, July  5).  Indeed,  a  type  of  malady 
usually  ascribed  to  lack  of  nutrition  may, 
we  are  told,  be  due  to  overnutrition  from 
a  single  substance.  That  this  is  par- 
ticularly the  case  with  Indian  corn  one 
school  of  pathologists  has  long  maintained, 
ascribing  to  its  use  the  obstinate  and 
troublesome  malady  known  as  pellagra. 
On  the  other  hand,  corn  is  well  known  to 
be  a  healthful  and  nutritious  article  of 
food.  But  according  to  the  new  idea 
pellagra  is  not  brought  on  by  eating  corn, 
but  by  neglecting  to  eat  anything  else. 
And  it  is  probable  that  the  eating  of  only 
one  food,  which  the  writer  dignifies  by 
the  name  of  "rnonophagism,"  may  bring 
on  disease"  in  many  other  cases  where, 
considered  merely  as  one  element  of  a 
diet,  the  food  is  healthful  and  nourishing. 
We  read  in  the  paper  named  above: 

"The  theory  which  connects  pellagra 
with  maize  originated  by  Lombroso,  has 
for  the  last  ten  years  become  the  subject  of 
renewed  discussion.  While  on  the  one 
hand  the  geographical  distribution  of  this 
disease  is  in  close  relationship  with  maize- 
eultivation,  laboratory  experiments  on  the 
ot  her  hand  have  furnished  no  positive  re- 
sults in  establishing  this  association.  Pro- 
lessor  G.  Volpino,  of  Bergamo,  has  recent  ly 
investigated  the  subject  ...  in  pella- 
grous patients  inoculated  with  extract  of 
maize,  and  has  shown  that  the  injection 
o!'  .  .  .  watery  extract  of  spoiled  maize 
produces  in  them  a  distinct  reaction  af- 
fecting the  nervous  system,  the  skin,  and 
intestinal  functions.  Sound  maize  had 
not  the  same  effect.  These  phenomena 
.  .  .  are  caused  by  a  supersaturation  of  the 
organism  of  pellagrous  patients  already 
rich  in  maidic  substances,  by  a  new  maidic 
substance  introduced  experimentally.  An 
exclusive  diet  (monophagism)  is  not  of 
itself  invariably  harmful,  especially  when 
it  forms  the  traditional  food  of  the  species; 
sometimes,    however,    it    is    not    tolerated 
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This   Offer  Saves   $7.00   For   Every   Preacher 

on  this 

Time-Saving  Add  to  More 

Successful  Preaching 

The  Church  is  increasing  the  responsibilities  of  her  Pastors.  Preach- 
ing is  but  one  of  his  duties.  He  must  organize  and  support  societies, 
keep  up  with  his  parish  calling,  perhaps  work  off  a  mortgage,  and  do  a 
thousand  other  things  which  steal  time  from  his  sermon  writing.  His 
urgent  need  is  for  a  method  of  time-saving  that  will  not  lower  the 
quality  of  his  sermons — a  source  of  suggestion  and  inspiration  that  will 
enable  him  to  get  the  most  out  of  the  time  he  spends  in  this  work.  That 
method  is  now  available  in  this  fine  twelve-volume  set — 

The  Sermon  Bible 


The  Preacher  Chooses  His  Text 

and  turns  immediately  to  THE  SERMON  BIBLE  and  to  the  particular  verse  he  has 
chosen.  He  finds  outlines  of  the  best  sermons  ever  given  on  the  text  by  the  greatest 
Preachers.  He  finds  the  most  suggestive  excerpts  from  the  best  homiletic  literature 
of  this  generation.  He  finds  a  wonderful  bibliography  referring  him  to  the  very  page 
of  other  works  where  he  will  find  help  in  building  a  sermon  upon  this  text.  There  is 
laid  before  him  a  condensation  to  its  vital  points  of  all  that  has  been  ably  said  on  the 
text.     The 

4,800  Sermon  Outlines— 24,000  Homiletic  References 

included  in  this  work  give  access  to  the  best  thoughts  of  our  greatest  Preachers  of  all 
denominations.  Every  Pastor  likes  to  know  how  others  have  handled  the  text  he 
chooses.     This  does  not  risk  plagiarism.     It  is  a  stimulus  to  independent  thinking. 

Talk  Over  the  Text  With  Phillips  Brooks 

or  Henry  Ward  Beecher  or  Alexander  Maclaren,  or  with  others  of  the  many  Masters 
of  the  Pulpit  who  have  helped  to  form  this  work.  Every  sermon  quoted  has  actually 
been  delivered  and  is  followed  by  the  name  of  its  author.  Each  one  has  been  sub- 
jected to  a  keen,  logical  analysis,  the  main  points  selected,  and  the  most  striking  and 
essential  thoughts  effectively  presented.  The  texts  are  arranged  in  natural  order 
from  Genesis  to  Revelations.  Twenty-four  blank  pages  are  bound  into  the  back  of 
each  volume  for  notes.  Here  is  a  valuable  assistant  for  whose  suggestion,  information, 
and  inspiration  every  hard-pushed  minister  will  be  grateful. 


A  40%  Cut  in  Price 

In  order  to  clean  out  the  small  balance 
of  this  edition  from  our  stock  room,  where 
we  need  the  space  to  take  care  of  our  new 
publications,  we  are  offering  an  unusual 
reduction  of  $7  from  the  regular  price  of 
$18.  This  special  price  of  $1 1  makes  the 
cost  less  than  $1  per  volume.  Purchase 
is  made  even  easier  by  the 

Small,  Easy  Payments 

of  $1  down  and$i  per  month.  Only  once  in 
a  great  while  do  circumstances  make  pos- 
sible a  big  bargain  like  this  for  the  fortu- 
nate ones  who  take  advantage  of  it.  The 
few  cents  a  day  that  this  set  will  cost  will 
seem  insignificant  when  its  value  has  been 
demonstrated  in  your  study. 


AValuable  Guarantee 

of    satisfaction    goes    with 
every  set  of  these  books. 
If  you  find  them  in  any 
way     unsatisfactory, 

1  "  '      M        (lentleinen  :  Please  send 

return    them    to    US       X   me. prepaid,  at/our special 
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SKH 
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price  of  SHOO,  THESEBMON 
BIBLE   in   12   volumes,    cloth 
bound.     1   enclose  initial  pay- 
ment of  $1.00  and  apree  to  pay 
?!  00  per  month  until  I  have  paid 
ill. on  in  all.     If  the  l>ooks  arc  not 
atisfaet.irv.    I    may  return    them    tt 
von  within    five  days  and  you  agree  to 
refund  my  payment!  in  full. 
L.  1).  8  30-19 


Dale Slate 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


and  causes  pathological  phenomena,  as  in 
beriberi  and  gout.  The  reasons  why 
guinea-pigs  fed  exclusively  on  maize  die 
are  complex;  the  want  of  .  .  .  vitamines  is 
probably  less  important  than  the  de- 
ficiency of  grass,  which  is  the  traditional 
food  of  the  species.  .  .  .  The  molecular 
grouping  of  the  proteins  of  cereals  arc 
not  analogous  to  those  of  herbaceous 
proteins.  .  .  .  Moreover,  it  is  probable  that 
every  kind  of  unsuitable  diet,  if  persisted 
in,  favors  the  entry  into  the  circulation 
of  a  definite  quantity  of  protein  not  com- 
pletely split  up.  ...  In  monophagisni, 
therefore,  there  has  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  not  only  the  absence  of 
certain  groups,  but  also  the  presence  in 
excess  of  other  groups  which  are  toxo- 
sensitizing.  Pellagra  can  not  be  caused 
by  deficiency  of  proteins  in  a  diet  of 
maize,  for  the  amount  of  these  is  enough 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  human  food. 
It  is  always  a  disease  of  poverty,  but  the 
specific  feature  is  to  be  found  in  the  toxic 
or  toxo-sensitizing  action  of  its  over- 
abundant constituents.  In  the  same  way 
Professor  Volpino  considers  that  in  scurvy 
there  is  a  process  of  sensitizing  of  the 
organism  by  a  diet  which  is  too  exclusive, 
being  deficient  in  certain  constituents  and 
disproportionally  excessive  in  others.  The 
same  is  true  also  of  sprue  and  beriberi. 
Professor  Volpino  ...  is  led  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  artificially  increasing  the 
resistance  of  animals  to  an  exclusive  diet. 
His  researches  have  shown  how  this  can 
be  done  within  certain  limits  and  the 
possibility  of  the  extension  of  the  method 
to  human  beings." 


DIAMOND-LADEN  GALES 


'  I  "HE  removal  by  wind-power  of  soil  al- 
■*-  leged  to  belong  to  the  Imperial  Valley, 
California,  and  its  deposition  over  parts  of 
the  Northern  and  Eastern  States  have  been 
discust  at  some  length  in  these  columns. 
Now  comes  Theodore  Behr,  of  St.  Louis, 
with  a  South- African  tale  of  wind-borne 
freight  that  was  even  more  valuable.  He 
says,  in  a  letter  to  The  Digest: 

"Some  years  ago  I  was  connected  with 
an  exploration  and  mining  concern  in  South 
Africa,  their  business  being,  chiefly,  the 
prospecting  of  ground  for  diamonds,  gold, 
etc.  In  connection  with  this  work  one  of 
their  engineers  was  sent  to  German  East 
Africa,  near  the  Port  of  Liideritzbucht,  to 
report  on  certain  alluvial  diamondiferous 
grounds  in  that  neighborhood.  His  report 
was  a  lengthy  one,  but  the  most  important 
factor  was  the  terrific  high  winds  that  pre- 
vailed all  through  that  section  of  country. 
He  stated  that  he  would  prospect  certain 
ground,  and  find  very  promising  diamondif- 
erous ground,  but  whenever  the  high 
winds  prevailed  one  property  would  be 
swept  bare  and  another  claim-owner  would 
reap  the  benefit.  He  stated  that  at  one 
time,  while  standing  outside  the  door  of  his 
hut,  he  could  see  diamonds,  sand,  and 
everything  on  the  property  being  carried 
past  him  by  the  wind,  to  be  later  deposited 
on  property  lower  down.  It  is  needless  to 
add  that  he  did  not  recommend  the  pur- 
chase of  any  of  the  claims,  as  the  concern 
that  purchased  such  claims  would  be  the 
owner  of  a  rich  claim  one  day  and  probably 
own  notning  but  wind-swept  ground  the 
next." 
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There's  PRIDE  in  the  neat,  trim  look  DAYTONS 
give  your  Ford  or  Chevrolet  490. 

There's  COMFORT  in  the  knowledge  that  your 
spare  wheel,  with  ready  inflated  tire,  permits  quick 
change  in  case  of  need. 

There's  EASY  RIDING  in  the  car  equipped  with 
DAYTONS.     Their  resiliency  reduces   jars   and  jolts. 

There's  real  ECONOMY  in  DAYTONS— longer 
life  for  the  tires  and  more  miles  per  gallon. 

There's  a  DAYTON  DEALER  in  your  town.  Let 
him  show  you,  or  write  for  our  illustrated  booklet. 

THE  DAYTON  WIRE  WHEEL  CO.,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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MANUFACTURED 


built,  not  assembled 


The  vital  parts  of  the  MACK  chassis — axles,  engine,  trans- 
mission, frame,  radiator,  etc. — are  built  and  finished  at  the 
MACK  plants.  Their  refinements  in  design,  materials  and 
construction  account  for  MACK  superiority  in  power, 
strength,  stamina,  economical  operation  and  reliable  per- 
formance. 

Per  ton  of  rated  capacity,  MACK  Trucks  have  the  most 
powerful  engines.  The  crankshafts  are  the  largest  and 
strongest  used  in  any  motor  trucks.  Chain  drive  delivers 
more  power  to  rear  wheels  under  all  conditions  than  is 
possible  with  any  other  present  form  of  drive. 

Capacities!^'  to  1\  tons— tractors  to  15  tons.  Special  bodies  and 
mechanical  equipment. 

Send  for  detailed  information. 

INTERNATIONAL    MOTOR    COMPANY 

NEW   VOKK 


"PERFORMANCE  COUNTS 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 


Continued 


JEWELRY   AS  A  PROSPERITY   INDIA 


\   FFLU 

■^    V    ir«>ms 


FFLUKNCK  means  a  brisk  trade  in 
gems,  not  entirely  because  of  pride 
in  personal  adornment,  but  partly  be- 
cause they  are  non-depreciating  property 
in  a  very  condensed  form.  How  the  war 
affected  this  trade  is  told  by  a  reviewer  in 
Nature  (London,  June  26),  in  a  notice  of  a 
chapter  by  George  F.  Kun/,.  the  New  York 
gem  expert,  in  Mineral  Industry,  an  annual 
publication.     Writes    this    reviewer: 

"The  jewelry  trade  acts  as  a  very  sensi- 
tive barometer  indicative  of  the  general 
state  of  trade  in  a  country.  The  unpre- 
paredness  of  the  Allied  nations  for  war, 
and  especially  of  our  own  country  (Great 
Britainl,  had  led  to  the  placing  of  immense 
orders  for  munitions  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  consequent  keen  demand  for 
labor  brought  sudden  affluence  to  certain 
classes  in  the  community.  The  result  was 
that  the  imports  of  precious  stones  in 
1916  reached  unprecedented  heights.  By 
the  following  year  the  industrial  position 
had  become  stabilized,  and  the  imports 
stood  at  a  figure — just  under  forty-one 
million  dollars — which  was  about  that  of 
the  more  prosperous  years  immediately 
preceding  the  war.  It  must,  however, 
not  be  forgotten  that  prices  had  risen  very 
considerably.  Thus  Dr.  Kutiz  tells  us  that 
in  Great  Britain  the  cost  of  cut  diamonds 
had  advanced  between  thirty  and  forty 
per  cent.,  the  increase  being  about  equally 
divided  between  the  rise  in  wages  and  the 
advance  in  the  charge  for  the  rough 
stones.  Many  have  remarked  as  a  curious 
and  unsatisfactory  state  of  affairs  that  in 
the  days  before  the  war,  whereas  prac- 
tically all  the  rough  stonas  in  the  world 
passed  through  London,  very  few  indeed 
of  them  were  cut  in  England.  A  century 
ago  things  were  different;  then  London 
vied  with  Amsterdam,  but  for  some  reason 
or  other — possibly  the  want  of  a  fostering 
hand — the  industry  pined  and  Avithered, 
and  a  few  years  ago  had  all  but  passed 
away.  .  .  .  Efforts  are  now  being  made  to 
restore  the  industry,  and  a  very  promising 
scheme,  which  has  had  the  practical 
support  of  the  powerful  De  Beers  Com- 
pany, is  working  at  Brighton  for  enabling 
men  partially  disabled  in  the  war  to  be 
trained  in  the  craft  of  cutting  g?m-stones, 
and  especially  diamonds.  Of  what  in  the 
trade  are  known  as  fancy  stones,  the  most 
popular  during  the  year  under  review  ap- 
pear to  have  been  sapphire  and  emerald. 
Ruby  still  remains  under  a  cloud,  probably 
owing  to  the  competition  of  the  synthetical 
product.  The  Burmese  jade,  which  is 
worked  by  Chinese  and  Japanese  artificers, 
has  been  in  considerable  demand.  Gem- 
stones,  on  account  of  their  hardness, 
find  a  use  in  industry.  The  diamond  drill 
is  a  familiar  instance,  but  it  may  not  be  so 
well  known  that  some  electric  motors 
have  jeweled  bearings;  one  factory  in  the 
United  States  used  for  that  purpose  no 
less  than  a  ton  of  sapphire  material. 
Among  the  new  occurrences  of  gem-stones 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Kunz  may  be  men- 
tioned opal,  with  an  emerald-green  to  apple- 
green  play  of  color,  from  Hosaka,  Japan; 
black  opal  from  Stuarts  Range  Field, 
South"  Australia;  and  chrysolite  from  Lac 
La  Hache,  British  Columbia,  which  has 
been  found  in  ten-karat  stones." 
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LIF£  His    Financial    Degree.-    NHOHBOIfr 

So  your  son  got   his  B.A.  and  his  M.A. 
Father     "  Yes,  but  his  I'     A  still  sup- 

The   Wild    Honker.      "Don't    you   enjoy       Ports   l"m" 
listening   to   the   honk   of   the   wild  goose';"' 

Not  when  he's  driving  an  automobile."        .  s"mt'     Worse.     Tin     "lie's    a    queer 
Brooklyn  CiH  in.  "ink.     He  says  he  likes  to  write  free  verse." 

Ned      '  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

I  know  fellows  who  claim  they  like  to  read 
it."     Life. 

Where  Prohibition  Isn't.  -Sandy — "  I 
canna  remember  hie  what  the  I, ride  was 
like,  Donald." 

Donald  "  Whist,  mon,  it  wisna  a  mar- 
riage -it  wasafun'ral."  -Boston  Transcript. 


Family  Expenses.—  'Yes,  it  cost  me  ten 
thousand  dollars  to  have  my  family-tree 
Looked  up,  and  Ave  thousand  dollars  more 
to  have  it   hushed  up."      Life. 


Or  Three.—  "  Have  you  got  a  price-list  ?" 

"Not   a  recent  one,  madam;    but   I   can 

give  you  an  old  one,  and  all  you  have  to  do 

is  to  mult  iply  everyt  hing  by  two."  —  Chicago 

Tribune. 


She  Won. — First  Debutante — "  They 
say  Jack's  quite  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
self-defense." 

Second  DEBUTANTE — "Hardly!  Marie 
made  him  propose  in  just  one  week!" — Life. 


Explained. — Butcher — "  This  pound  of 
butter  you  sent  me  is  three  ounces  short." 

Grocer — "Well,  1  mislaid  the  pound- 
weight,  so  I  weighed  it  by  the  pound  of 
chops  you  sent  me  yesterday." — Farm  and 
Home. 


Dangerous  Symptom.  —  Junior  —  "  So 
you  didn't  propose  to  her,  after  all?  " 

Weed — "No.  And  I'm  not  going  to. 
When  1  got  to  her  house  1  found  her  chasing 
a  mouse  with  a  broom." — Paterson  Press- 
Guardian. 


He  Knew. — Sunday-School  Teacher 
— "  Where  do  all  little  boys  and  girls  go  to 
who  do  not  put  their  pennies  in  the  collec- 
tion-box?" 

Pupil — "Please,  m'm,  to  the  pictures." 
— Paterson  Press-G  uardia  n . 


The    Sun    and    Moon    of   Prohibition. — 

Speaker — "  Thank  God,  the  country  has 
gone  dry.  It  will  bring  sunshine  to  many 
a  home." 

Skeptic — "  Yes,    and    moonshine,     too, 
brother  !  " — Michigan  Gargoyle. 


Effect  of  Occupation. — "  Mrs.  Jibbs's 
temper  can't  be  of  the  best.  She  complains 
that  her  husband  is  continually  putting  her 
out." 

"  What  else  can  she  expect  in  marrying  a 
fireman?  " — Baltimore  American. 


Veracious  Farmer. — Country  Boarder 
— "  You  wrote  that  you  were  never  both-- 
ered  by  mosquitoes  here,  and  they  have 
almost  eaten  me  alive." 

Farmer — "  I  didn't  say  anything  about 
'em  botherin'  you,  did  I  ?  I  said  they  never 
bother  me,  an'  they  don't;  I'm  used  to 
'em." — Boston  Transcript. 


His  Chief  Trouble. — There  is  an  elevator 
boy  in  a  Newr  York  office-building  who  is 
among  a  large  number  of  public  servants 
who  resent  needless  questions. . 

One  day  there  entered  his  car  a  rather 
fussy  old  lady,  and  garrulous  as  well. 

"  Don't  you  ever  feel  sick  going  up  and 
down  in  this  elevator  all  day?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  ma'anu"  said  the  boy. 

"  Is  it  the  motion  going  down?  " 

"  No.  ma'am." 

"  The  motion  going  up?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Is  it  the  stopping  that  does  it?  " 

"  No,  ma'am." 

"  Then  what  is  it?  " 

"  Answering  questions,  ma'am." — Every- 
body's. 


Take  Notice. — "  With  former  bars  dis- 
pensing ginger  pop,  this  summer  will  prove 
it." 

"  Prove  what?  " 

'  Whether  there  is  a  sea-serpent  or 
not." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Generous. — The  Head  Waiter  (fishing) 
— "  I  dreamed  last  night,  sir,  that  you  gave 
me  a  £5  note." 

Stingy  Patron  —  "Indeed,  James! 
That's  a  bit  steep  for  a  tip,  but — you  may 
keep  it  !  " — London  Passing  Show. 


Waggish  Verse 

Your  friend  may  vow  that  he's  true-blue, 
And,  when  you  need  him,  fail; 

But  when  Towser  asserts  his  love  for  you 
His  is  no  idle  tail. 

— Boston  Transcript. 


Where  Confidence  Wavers. — "  Figures 
won't  lie  !  "  declared  the  statistician. 

"  Maybe  you're  right,"  answered  the 
mild-mannered  citizen.  "  And  yet,  some- 
how, I  can't  put  implicit  faith  in  the  num- 
bers that  go  up  on  a  taxicab  register." — 
Washington  Star. 


Not  Cheap. — "  I  hope,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  toyed  with  the  new  diamond  ring  he 
had  just  placed  on  her  finger,  "  this  isn't  a 
cheap  imitation." 

'  No,"  he  answered  frankly,  "  it's  the 
most  expensive  imitation  I  could  find." — 
London  Tit-Bits. 


Business  and  Scholarship. — "  Do  you 
think  a  college  education  helps  a  man  in 
business?  " 

"  Not  right  away,"  answered  Mr.  Dustin 
Stax.  "  But  after  a  man  gets  rich  enough 
to  indulge  in  litigation,  school-training  will 
help  a  great  deal  in  ansAvering  the  lawyer's 
questions."—  Washington  Star. 


Bold  Man. — "  The  Gadspurs  had  a  quar- 
rel this  morning.  It  seems  that  in  some 
matter  pertaining  to  the  dignity  of  the 
family  Mr.  Gadspur  failed  to  show  what 
Mrs.  Gadspur  regarded  as  the  proper  spirit, 
so  she  called  him  a  mouse." 

"  And  what  did  Mr.  Gadspur  say  to 
that?  " 

"  He  said.  '  I  wish  I  was  a  mouse,  my 
dear.  I'd  have  you  standing  on  a  chair  in 
no  time.'  " — Birmingham   Age-Herald. 


First  in  Life  and  Death. — A  pioneer 
newspaper  editor  had  a  reputation  for 
always  assuming  infallibility  and  superior 
enterprise.  On  one  occasion  the  paper 
announced  the  death  of  William  R.  Jones, 
who,  it  turned  out,  was  not  dead.  Next 
day  the  paper  printed  the  following  note: 
"Yesterday  we  were- the  first  newspaper  to 
publish  the  death  of  William  R.  Jones 
To-day  we  are  the  first  to  deny  the  report . 
The  Morning  Star  is  always  in  the  lead." 
The  Continent. 
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THE  BAILEY  BAVJK5  £  BIDDLE  CO. 


THE    GMC   FRONT  AXLE 

Great  tensile  strength  with  light 
weight  are  combined  in  GMC  Front 
Axles.  Special  analysis  steel,  heat- 
treated,  is  employed,  with  steering 
knuckles  and  knuckle  arms  drop- 
forged  and  heat-treated. 


—and  Business  Prestige 


IT  would  be  hard  indeed  to  find  a  better  example  of 
the  sort  of  prestige  coveted  by  all  high  class  retail 
business  than  that  of  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle 
Company,  the  famous  jewelers  •of  Philadelphia. 

Founded  in  1832,  this  house  is  a  Philadelphia  institu- 
tion. Through  more  than  four  score  years  it  has  been 
accorded  the  patronage  of  the  fine  old  aristocratic  fami- 
lies of  America's  first  capital. 

Almost  100  years  ago  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle 
Company  sold  its  precious  wares  of  jewels  and  plate  in  a 
quaint  colonial  shop  and  delivered  them  in  a  horse- 
drawn  coach. 

Today  the  company  occupies  a  magnificent  modern 
store,  containing  so  extensive  a  collection  of  precious 
stones,  jewelry,  and  objets  d'art  that  it  is  one  of  the 
showplaces  of  Philadelphia. 

And  today  The  Bailey,  Banks  &  Biddle  Company  is  using  for  its 
delivery  service  five  GMC  trucks,  finished  and  appointed  in  a  style 
appropriate  to  their  occupation. 

The  Bailey,  Banks  8s  Biddle  Company  bought  the  first  three 
GMCs  in  1915,  and  in  the  following  year  purchased  two  more, 
making  a  fleet  of  five  which  has  now  been  in  service  from  three 
to  four  years. 

GMC  Trucks  are  for  high  class  concerns  that  want  their  delivery 
equipment  properly  to  represent  them  in  appearance  and  perform- 
ance. GMC  reliability  has  become  proverbial — GMC  construction 
is  the  reason. 

The  General  Motors  Corporation  gives  to  GMC  Trucks  a 
financial  backing  that  assures  permanent  availability  of  service 
and  parts. 

General  Motors  Truck  Co 

One  of  the  Units  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation 

PONTIAC,  MICHIGAN,   U.  S.  A. 

Branches  and  Distributors  in  Principal  Cities       (530) 
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Progress  and  Refinement— 

In  truck  design  are  not  attained  by  attempt- 
ing, through  the  use  of  huge  advertising 
expenditures,  to  maintain  features  of  design 
that  do  not  meet  present  standards. 

No  amount  of  advertising  effort  in  favor  of 
the  horse-drawn  vehicle  could  have  stopped 
the  progress  of  automotive  transportation 
after  it  had  established  its  practical 
advantages. 

The  Axle  is  the  Big  Issue— 

With  heavy  duty  motor  trucks  today. 

Lightness  in  weight,  less  power  losses  from 
friction,  and  ground  clearance  are  funda- 
mental factors  in  axle  requirements. 

The  Contest  is  Now  On 

We  have  announced  our  entry — our  heavy- 
duty  Internal  Gear  Drive  Axle.  Watch 
the  results. 

RUSSEL  MOTOR  AXLE  COMPANY,  DETROIT,  U.  S.  A. 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


FOREIGN 

CENTBAL    POWERS 

August  13. — A  dispatch  from  Bamberg 
to  Copenhagen  states  that  the  Bavarian 
Diet  has  adopted  a  constitution  for  the 
"Bavarian  Free  State.'*  A  Socialist 
amendment  to  1he  constitution  abolish- 
ing all  titles  and  nobility  was  rejected. 
The  entire  armed  forces  of  Austria  are 
protesting  against  alleged  efforts  to 
establish  a  monarchy,  says  a  report 
from  Vienna  to  Berlin.  The  soldiers 
in  a  demonstration  before  the  Parlia- 
ment Building  urge  that  the  Republican 
form  of  government  be  retained. 

August  14. — The  authorized  Roumanian 
representative  at  Budapest,  according 
to  dispatches  received  at  Vienna, 
presents  to  Archduke  Joseph  a  state- 
ment attacking  England  and  America 
and  demanding  that  Hungary  be 
united  to  Roumania  under  the  sover- 
eignty of  King  Ferdinand  and  threat- 
ening to  strip  Hungary  if  the  Rouma- 
nian Army  is  forced  to  withdraw  from 
that  country. 
Advices  from  Laibach  state  that  Jugo- 
slav troops  occupy  the  territory  east 
of  the  Mur  River  in  Austria  allotted 
to  Jugo-Slovakia  by  the  Peace  Con- 
ference. Guns,  munitions,  and  loco- 
motives were  seized  by  the  Jugo-Slavs. 

August  15. — The  Supreme  Council  of  the 
Peace  Conference  sends  a  note  to 
Roumania  to  the  effect  that  the  fixing 
of  the  amount  of  reparation  to  be  made 
by  Hungary  is  a  matter  under  the 
control  of  the  Allied  and  associated 
Powers,  and  until  final  decision  is 
reached  all  war,  railway,  and  agri- 
cultural material  nowr  in  Hungary  will 
be  under  the  common  administration 
of  the  Allied  Powers. 

The  German  Government  rejects  the 
demand  of  the  Allies  for  the  recall  of 
General  von  der  Goltz,  commander 
of  the  German  forces  in  the  Baltic 
Provinces,'  according  to  a  report  from 
Berlin.  The  Germans  allege  that  the 
demand  of  the  Allies  is  an  encroach- 
ment on  the  authority  of  Germany, 
which  reserves  the  right  to  recall  the 
General  when  the  evacuation  of  Letvia 
is  sufficiently  advanced. 

August  17. — All  Upper  Silesia  is  without 
electric  power,  says  a  Berlin  report, 
owing  to  the  spread  of  the  general 
strike  of  electrical  workers  there.  In- 
dustrial activity  is  said  to  be  at  a 
standstill. 

Seven  thousand  men  and  women  are 
imprisoned  at  Budapest,  according  to 
advices  from  that  city,  as  a  result  of 
anti-Bolshevik  raids  by  Roumanians, 
assisted  by  the  new  Hungarian  police 
force.  Several  British  monitors  and 
iwo  patrpl  boats  arrive  to  guard  the 
Danube  shipping. 

August  18. — A  report  from  Budapest  says 
that  Archduke  Joseph  agrees  to  resign 
his  place  as  temporary  dictator  of  the 
Hungarian  Government  because  <>!' 
the  Socialists'  objection  to  him,  but 
consents  to  remain  at  the  head  of  the 
state  for  the  time  being,  when  peasanl 
leaders  and  members  of  tlie  Reac- 
tionary _  party  protest  against  his 
resignation. 

Hostilities  break  out  between  I  he  Ger- 
mans and  the  Poles  on  the  soul  hwestern 
silesian  frontier,  according  to  a  dis- 
patch from  Warsaw.  The  Germans 
suddenly  attack  the  Polish  lines  and 
capture  two  villages,  but  are  later 
driven  out  by  t  he  Poles. 

AFFAIRS    IN     1(1  SSI. \ 

August  13. — Dispatches  received  in  London, 
by  way  of  Stockholm,  state  that  coin- 
cident with  the  defeat  of  the  Bolsheviki 


on  three  fronts,  the  Xorirt  Government 
is  reported  to  be  contemplating  the  re- 
moval of  its  capital  from  Moscow  to 
Tula,  a  large  manufacturing  town  about 
150  miles  south  of  Moscow.  It  is  said 
the  decision  is  partly  due  to  the  alarm- 
ing food-shortage  which  has  developed 
in  Moscow. 

August  14. — A  report  from  Archangel 
states  that  the  successful  offensive  of 
British  and  Russian  troops  along  the 
Dvina  results  in  the  capture  of  1,500 
Bolshevik  prisoners. 
According  to  a  report  received  in  London. 
the  retreat  in  the  Ural  Mountains  of  the 
Kolchak  forces  continues.  At  the 
southern  end  of  the  Urals  it  is  said  the 
Bolsheviki  have  driven  back  the  Cos- 
sacks sixty  miles  and  are  endeavoring  to 
separate  them  from  the  main  body  of 
the  Kolchak  forces  who  are  fighting  on 
both  sides  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Rail- 
way. 

August  18. — The  Bolsheviki  have  been 
driven  from  Odessa  says  a  London  re- 
port. It  is  also  reported  that  the  Soviet 
forces  are  evacuating  Kief  and  the 
entire  Ukraine. 
A  wireless  message  from  Moscow  to  Lon- 
don says  that  a  decree  has  been  issued 
by  the  Soviet  Government  declaring 
Admiral  Kolchak  and  the  All-Russian 
cabinet  at  Omsk  to  be  outlaws  and 
subject  to  immediate  arrest. 

Dispatches  received  in  Paris  from  various 
Allied  representatives  in  Siberia  are  to 
the  effect  that  the  Bolshevik  movement 
to  cut  off  the  retreating  forces  of  Ad- 
miral Kolchak  has  been  checked,  and 
that  the  military  situation  of  the  Omsk 
Government  is  much  more  hopeful  than 
information  received  during  the  last  two 
weeks  would  indicate. 

August  19. — Three  Bolshevik  war-ships  are 
sunk  by  British  naval  forces  during  an 
engagement  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland,  says 
a  report  from  London. 

A  Helsingfors  dispatch  states  that  the 
British  Fleet  is  now  concentrated  against 
Cronstadt,  the  naval  port  of  Petrograd, 
and  the  city  of  Cronstadt  is  said  to  be  in 
flames. 

GENERAL 

August  13. — President  Tinoco  of  Costa 
Rica  leaves  that  country,  according  to 
information  reaching  the  State  De- 
partment at  Washington. 

A  Ministerial  crisis  is  impending  in 
Spain,  according  to  advices  from 
Madrid,  and  the  Government  has 
summoned  all  absent  deputies  to  the 
capital. 

Viscount  Grey,  former  British  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  agrees  to 
represent  the  British  Government  at 
Washington,  pending  the  appointment 
of  a  permanent  Ambassador. 

August  14. — Successes  of  Honduran  rev- 
olutionary forces  in  central  and 
western  Honduras  are  reported  from 
San  Salvador.  Revolutionaries  are  said 
to  be  advancing  in  the  direction  of 
Lapaz. 

August  17. — According  to  an  official  state- 
ment issued  at  military  headquarters  at 
El  l'aso.  Lieutenants  Paul  11.  Davis  and 
Harold  G.  Peterson,  two  American 
army     aviators     missing     for     several 

days,  are  said  to  have  been  captured 
by  Mexican  bandits  and  a  ransom  of 
$15,000  is  demanded  for  their  release. 

Reports  from  San  Salvador  state  that 
the  Honduran  revolutionists  have  been 

completely      routed       by      government 

forces. 

King  Alfonso  of  Spain  signs  the  law 
authorizing    adhesion    by    Spain    to   the 

Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
A  dispatch  from   Santiago  says  that    the 
Foreign     Relations    Committee    of    the 
House    of     Representatives   of    Chile 
approves  the  entrance  of  that  country 

into   the   League   of   Nations. 


August  18. —  Premier  Lloyd  George,  in  a 
three-hour  speech  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, dealing  with  Great  BritainV  do- 
mestic affairs,  declares  that  production 
in  that  country  must  be  speeded  up  be- 
yond prewar  standards,  or  economic 
ruin  will  result. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington 
instructs  the  American  Embassy  at 
Mexico  City  to  call  immediately  upon 
the  Mexican  Government  for  qui*k 
action  to  effect  the  release  of  Lieuten- 
ants Paul  Davis  and  Harold  G.  Peter- 
son, American  aviators  held  by  Mexican 
bandits  for  a  $  15. 000  ransom.' 

August  19.^-According  to  Montreal  ad- 
vices, a  race-riot  takes  place  in  the  streets 

of  the  negro  quarter  of  that  city,  and  is 
quelled  only  after  police  reserves  are 
rushed  to  the  scene. 

J.  B.  Quiroz  becomes  the  President  of 
Costa  Rica,  following  the  recent  resig- 
nation of  Federico  Tinoco,  according 
to  advices  from  Managua,  Nicaragua. 

According  to  Rome  newspapers,  disorders 
have  broken  out  between  French  and 
Italian  soldiers  at  Taranto,  the  chief 
seaport  of  southern  Italy. 

Following  the  payment  by  the  United 
States  Government  of  a  part  of  the  ran- 
som demanded  by  Mexican  bandits  for 
the  release  of  Lieutenants  Peterson  and 
Davis,  Army  aviators,  American  troops 
of  the  8th  Cavalry  cross  the  Mexican 
border  in  pursuit  of  the  bandits. 

DOMESTIC 

August  13. — Among  the  developments  in 
the  Government's  fight  on  high  prices 
are  a  request  to  Congress  by  Attorney- 
General  Palmer  that  the  Food-Control 
Act  be  extended  to  cover  wearing 
apparel  and  food  containers  and  that 
profiteering  be  made  punishable  by 
two  years  in  prison  and  a  $5,000  fine; 
the  seizure  by  Federal  agents  of  nearly 
two  and  a  half  million  eggs  and  large 
quantities  of  canned  goods  in  ware- 
houses in  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn.;  and  the  institution 
of  a  suit  in  equity  by  the  Department 
of  Justice  against  the  Cement  Manu- 
facturers' Protective  Association,  em- 
bracing all  the  large  manufacturers  of 
Portland  cement,  charging  violation 
of  the  Sherman  law. 

August  14. — The  jury  which  tried  Henry 
Ford's  million  -  dollar  damage  -  suit 
against  the  Chicago  Tribune  awards  the 
automobile  -  manufacturer  six  cents 
damages  and  the  trial  costs. 
Attorney-General  Palmer  is  assured  by 
House  leaders  that  the  Food-Control 
Act  will  be  amended  to  include  wearing 
apparel  and  will  impose  fines  of  from 
$5,000  to  $10,000  on  all  convicted 
profiteers. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Audit  and 
Control  report  out  a  resolution  ordering 
a  full  investigation  by  the  Senate  of 
the  reasons  for  the  high  prices  of  coal 
and  of  statements  that  there  will  be  a 
shortage  of  coal  next  winter. 

The  railway  shopmen's  strike  is  ended, 
says  a  dispatch  from  Chicago,  and  the 
men  will  return  to  work.  Efforts  will 
now  be  made  by  the  international 
officers  of  the  shoperafts  to  obtain 
action  by  the  Railroad  Administration 
relative  to  the  shopmen's  demand  for 
an   increased  wage. 

The  State  Department  makes  public 
two  notes  sent  to  the  Carranza  Gov- 
ernment in  Mexico  uttering  a  warning 
that  if  the  murders  and  outrages  of 
Americans  in  that  country  continue,  the 
United  States  "may  be  forced  to  adopt 
a  radical  change  in  its  policy  with 
regard  to  Mexico." 
August  15.— All  shipments  of  arms  to  the 
Carranza  Government  in  Mexico  have 
been  stopt.  following  the  publication  of 
notes  in  which  the  American  Govern- 
ment  threatened    to  change    its    policy 
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G  he  mis  try 

and  Seven  League  Boots 


T^EMEMBER  the  days  when  the  soles  of  your 
g\  shoes  outwore  the  upper  leather?  Perhaps  not, 
-M-  V.  but  that  was  the  case,  just  the  same.  It  was  in 
"the  good  old  days,"  when,  according  to  pessimistic 
modern  fable,  everything,  including  leather,  was  better 
than  it  ever  has  been  since.  The  skins  were  good 
enough,  but  the  upper  leather — the  product  of  man's 
skill — was  far  inferior  to  that  which  you  now  buy. 

Chemistry — American  Chemistry— changed  the  sit- 
uation. It  developed  what  is  known  as  Chrome  Tanning. 
It  worked  hand  in  hand  with  American  mechanical 
genius  and  organizing  skill  until  American  shoemak- 
ing  now  bears  the  same  relation  to  the  European  craft 
as  Seven  League  Boots  to  Wooden  Shoon. 

Chemistry's  record  is  an  amazing  one.  There  is 
hardly  a  big  industry  outside  of  its  influence.  The 
supply  of  the  commonest  articles  of  every-day  life  is 
maintained  and  kept  up  to  the  standard  by  Chemistry. 

In  your  own  particular  business  there  may  be  need 
of  Chemistry's  aid.  You  may  have  trouble  with  the 
article  you  manufacture,  the  process  it  is  made  by — or 
any  one  of  a  hundred  difficulties  may  cut  into  your 
profits.  If  such  is  the  case,  let  the  chemist  look  into 
the  matter;  let  science  work  with  you. 

During  thirty-three  years  of  experience  in  industrial 
research,  our  staff  has  acquired  the  habit  of  success  in 
solving  research  problems.  We  should  like  to  devote 
this  knowledge,  which  years  of  experience  have  given 
us,  to  your  benefit.  And  to  do  so,  we  ask  you  to  write 
and  tell  us  your  problems.  It  will  cost  you  nothing 
to  find  out  whether  we  can  help  you.  We  will  be 
perfectly  frank  and  unbiased  in  our  answer. 

In  order  to  give  a  better  idea  of  our  work,  we 
publish  an  interesting  booklet  called  "Chemistry  in 
Overalls."  It  is  not  burdened  by  technical  terms — 
just  written  in  plain  language,  and  you'll  enjoy  it.  May 
we  send  you  a  free  copy? 


grtijur  ®.  littk,  Site. 

Chemists      •      Engineers      •      Managers 
30  Charles  River  Road 

at  Kendall  Square 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
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1^  ReosonsWhy 

JL«  *Ybur  Garage 
Should  beHeated 


Ask  the  manufacturers  of  your 
car  and  they  will  tell  you  that  the 
following  are  real  reasons  why 
you  should  keep  your  car  warm 
in  winter: 


1.  Eliminate  Frozen  Radiators. 

An  unheated  garage  means  crack- 
ing- the  water  jacket  of  the  en- 
gine, freezing  the  water  and 
breaking  the  pump. 

2.  Save   the  Engine. 

Gasoline  can  not  vaporize  when 
the  cylinders  and  carburetor  are 
cold,  and  starting  is  difficult.  The 
engine  sputters  and  "kicks"  on 
half  the  cylinders  and  much  gaso- 
line and  electricity  are  wasted. 

3.  Reduce  Carbon  Deposits  in  the 
Cylinders. 

To  start  a  cold  engine  requires  a 
rich  mixture  of  gasoline  and  air. 
This  increases  carbon  deposits. 

4.  Save   the   Bearings. 

Oil  becomes  thick  and  sluggish  in 
a  cold  garage  and  will  not  prop- 
erly lubricate  bearings.  This  re- 
sults in  damage  to  the  bearings. 

5.  Save  the  flattery. 

The  storage  battery  will  not  take 
full  charge  when  cold.  The  extra 
load  put  onto  the  battery  when 
starting  overcharges  and  ruins  it. 

C.   Save  the  Car  Finish. 

In  an  unheated  garage,  moisture 
accumulates  under  the  varnish 
and  freezes,  which  cracks  and 
spoils  the  varnish.  This  does  not 
happen  in  a  warm,  dry  garage. 

7.  Save  the  Tires. 

If  the  garage  is  not  warm  and 
dry,  moisture  gets  into  the  fabric 
through  cuts,  freezes,  loosens  the 
fabric  and  eventually  ruins  the 
tires. 

8.  For  Easy  Cleaning  of  the  Car. 

When  washing  the  car  in  an  un- 
heated garage,  the  water  freezes 
on  and  spoils  the  finish.  The  mud 
and  snow  melt  off  in  a  WASCO 
heated  garage. 

Whether  you  have  one  or  more  passenger  cars  or  delivery  trucks,  you 
will  save  costly  freeze-ups  and  repair  bills  by  heating  your  garage 
right. 

Write  now  for  handsomely  illustrated  catalog  that  gives  en- 
dorsements written  by  users  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  It 
fully  explains  the  fuel  economy  and  automatic  temperature 
regulation  of  WASCO. 

W.   A.   SCHLEIT    MFG.     CO.,    INC.,     10    Eastwood  Sta.,   Syracuse,  New  York 

Originators  of  Special  Heating  System  for  Garages. 

WASCO  is  also  used  for  heating  offices,  stores,  cottages,  etc. 

Some  good  territory  open  for  live  distributors 
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9.  For  Comfort  in  Oiling,  Altering 
the  Batteries,  etc. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  attend  to  your 
car  in  a  comfortably  heated  ga- 
rage. 

10.  Prevent  Colds  and  Sickness. 

Working  around  the  car  in  an 
unheated  garage  results  in  colds 
and  grippe.  Heat  your  garage 
and  save  doctor  bills. 

11.  For  Safety. 

The  damper  regulator  of  the 
WASCO  Heating  System  allows 
the  air  in  the  garage  to  be  drawn 
up  the  stove-pipe.  This  creates  a 
circulation  through  the  garage 
and  prevents  possible  accumula- 
tion of  gasoline  vapors  anywhere. 
Explosive  mixtures  are  more  lia- 
ble to  form  in  a  cold  garage, 
whereas  they  are  diffused  in  a 
warm  garage. 

12.  For   a    Quick.    Sure    Start   Any 
Time. 

To  the  office  early — to  the  theatre 
on  time — to  catch  a  certain  train 
— you  will  sure  be  there  if  your 
garage  and  car  are  kept  continu- 
ously warm  with  a  coal-burning, 
self-regulating  hot-water  WASCO 
Heating  System. 
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A  W'ASC'o  :i-(-ar  System.     Other  Sizes  for  1  to  10-Oar  Garages. 


with  reference  to  Mexico  unless  the 
Americans  there  are  amply  protected. 
President  Wilson  vetoes  the  House  Bill 
to  repeal  the  Daylight-Saving  Act,  this 
being  the  second  time  the  President  has 
blocked  an  attempt  by  Congress  to 
repeal  the  law. 

August  16. — A  strike  of  the  employees  of 
the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit  Com- 
pany of  New  York  takes  place,  tying 
up  all  elevated  lines  in  Manhattan  and 
the  Bronx,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Brooklyn  Rapid  Transit  Subway.  The 
strike  grows  out  of  a  demand  by  the 
employees  for  a  50  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages. 

A  canvass  in  the  Senate  to  determine  the 
attitude  of  the  members  in  relation  to 
amendments  to  the  Peace  Treaty  re- 
veals a  clear  majority  favoring  four 
reservations  along  the  lines  drawn  by 
Elihu  Root.  The  adoption  of  the 
Shantung  amendment  depends  on  three 
or  four  votes,  which  may  swing  either 
way. 

A  movement  is  on  for  the  formation  of  a 
new  party  of  Liberals.  A  meeting  of 
3,000  American  Liberals  is  planned  to 
be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  December  with  a 
view  to  determine  the  sentiment  favor- 
able to  a  new  party  composed  of  those 
who  now  believe  that  both  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Republican  parties  stand  for 
the  same  thing. 

Officials  of  the  National  Board  of  Farm 
Organizations,  representing  more  than  a 
million  farmers,  appear  before  a  joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  Agri- 
cultural Committees  to  protest  against 
any  legislation  to  reduce  the  high  cost 
of  living  that  would  tend  to  limit  the 
profits  of  the  farmers. 

August  17. — The  National  Woman  Suf- 
rage  party  announces  that  the  Suffrage 
Amendment  has  been  ratified  by  four- 
teen States,  containing  a  majority  of 
the  people  of  this  country,  and  in 
twenty-two  additional  States  polls  of  the 
legislatures  have  been  taken,  showing 
that  favorable  action  can  be  counted 
upon. 

August  18. — The  strike  of  the  employees 
of  the  Interborough  Rapid  Transit 
Company  ends  after  an  agreement  has 
been  reached  under  Avhich  the  em- 
ployees are  granted  a  25  per  cent, 
increase  in  wages. 
Leaders  of  the  Labor  party  from  nine 
States  meet  in  Chicago  to  plan  the 
extension  of  their  organization  and  the 
formation  of  a  National  Labor  party. 
They  will  hold  a  convention  in  No- 
vember, in  Chicago,  to  frame  a  platform, 
the  principal  plank  of  which  it  is 
announced  will  be  the  Plumb  plan  for 
government  ownership  of  railroads. 

August  19. — The  House  by  a  vote  of  223 
to  101  passes  the  bill  repealing  the 
Daylight-Saving  Law,  thus  overriding 
the  President's  veto. 
President  Wilson  meets  members  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit  tic 
at  the  White  House  for  a  conference 
on  the  Peace  Treaty.  The  President 
informs  the  Senators  that  he  will  not 
oppose  the  Senate  interpretations  of 
the  Treaty,  provided  they  are  not  made 
a  part  of  the  act  of  ratification,  but 
are  put  in  a  separate  reservation  in- 
dicating that  they  are  the  views  of  the 
Senate. 


The     Passing     of    Political     Comedy. — 

•'  You  don't   seem  in   a  hurry  to  get   out 
home  and  make  speeches." 

"  No,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum; 
"  making  speeches  is  a  serious  matter  just 
now.  The  time  is  past  when  all  an  ora- 
torical occasion  needed  was  a  brass  band 
and  a  collection  of  timely  anecdotes." 
Washington  Slat* 
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AUTOMOTIVE  manufacturers  who 
jf~\  specify  Buda  Engine  equipment,  know 
that  our  policy  has  been  consistently  to  build 
for  higher  quality  rather  than  for  increased 
volume. 

They  know  that  the  stringent  individual  tests 
applied  to  every  Buda  Engine  would  be  im- 
practical in  shops  where  quantity  production 
is  the  paramount  consideration. 

This  close  attention  to  manufacturing  detail 
is  exemplified  in  our  plant  by  the  taking 
apart  for  further  inspection  of  every  Buda 
Engine  after  its  rigid  initial  trial  with  an 
actual  power  load. 

The  confidence  in  Buda  Engines  shown  by 
fifty  of  America's  most  representative  truck, 
tractor  and  passenger  car  makers,  is  vindicated 
by  their  satisfactory  performance  in  the 
hands  of  owners. 

THE  BUDA  COiMPANY,  Harvey  G££$£),  III 


ESTABLISHED   1881 


INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


PRECEDENTS  THAT    [NDICATE  THE 

WORLD'S  SPEEDY    RECOVERY 

FROM    W  \HS    BLIGHT 

IT  has  become  almost  a  commonplace  to 
say  that  the  Great  War  was  mankind's 
supreme  destructive  effort,  but  that  state- 
ment is  no  mere  phrase  as  the  world  dis- 
covers when  it  turns  to  the  matter  of  pay- 
ing t  lie  price.  War-debts  amounting  to 
roundly  $200,000,000,000  are  to-day  out- 
standing against  the  nations  thai  engaged 
in  the  war.  against  $25,000,000,000  early 
in  1914.  There  arc  outstanding,  according 
to  a  responsible  estimate  made  in  London, 
$123,000,000,000  of  note  circulation,  as  com- 
pared with  *7. 500,000,000  before  the  war. 
Some  $90,000,000.00')  of  postwar  paper 
currency  belongs  to  Russia  alone,  and  con- 
sequently, for  the  most  part,  represents 
Bolshevik  nuance.  Omitting  Russia  alto- 
gether, however,  there  has  been'  an  more  ise 
in  the  fiduciary  note  circulation  of  the  more 
important  modern  countries  from  about 
:$7.000,000,000  before  the  war  to  about 
s.TlOOO.OOO.OOO  now.  At  the  same  time, 
an  increase  in  the  bank-deposits  in  the  chief 
trading  countries  during  the  war-period  of 
more  than  $25,000,000,000  is  estimated; 
that  is  to  say.  an  increase  from  approxi- 
mately $25,000,000,000  before  the  war  to 
over  $50,000,000,000  to-day  has  been 
brought  about. 

In  the  train  of  the  debts  and  currency 
issues  of  all  the  countries  have  come  a  bur- 
den of  taxes,  a  confusion  of  banking  and 
currency  conditions,  a  dislocation  of  inter- 
national exchange,  an  abnormal  advance  in 
prices  and  wages,  and  "a  thousand  other 
things  to  confound  the  established  order  and 
make  the  postwar  period  a  difficult  one  t  > 
lace."  Thus,  in  brief,  "The  World  To- 
morrow," a  booklet  published  by  the  Me- 
ehanics  and  Metals  National  Bank  of  the 
( "ity  of  New  York  sketches  the  difficulties 
of  the  nations  as  they  embark  on  the  era  of 
reconstruction.  Nevertheless,  "recovery 
from  the  war-blight  will  come  sooner  than 
most  people  suppose,"  predicts  this  publi- 
cation, and  cites  in  evidence  some  of  the 
analogous  conditions  produced  by  previous 
great   wars  of  history: 

"There  is  no  need  to  go  back  to  the 
times  of  Tyre  and  Nineveh,  or  the  wars  of 
Xerxes,  the  Romans,  Tatars,  or  Hannibal. 

Theirs  were  wars  of  destruction  entirely,  or 
of  absorption,  in  which  conquered  people 
were  led  to  slavery.  Xerxes  burned  Athens 
to  the  ground,  Hannibal  destroyed  Roman 
cities,  and  in  turn  the  Romans  razed 
( 'arthage. 

"The  condud   of  modern  warfare,  while 

relentless,  and,  as  Germany  showed,  bar- 
barous, according  to  the  brutality  of  those 

engaged,  is  different  from  that  of  long  ago. 

It  is  a  contradiction  of  terms  to  speak  of 
'civilized  warfare';  nevertheless,  warfare 
does  not  bring  the  economic  extinction  that 
it  once  did. 

"  We  are  all  interested  at  this  time  in 
those  wars  whose  evil  influence  was  soon 
overcome,    because   of   the    hope    they    hold 

out  to  the  world  to-day.  Precedents  ate 
plentiful  enough,     for  example,  we  have 

the  precedent  of  Great  Britain's  prosperity 

after   the  costly    Boer   War.      We   have   the 

precedent  of  Japanese  and  Russian  devel- 
opment after  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
We  have  the  precedent  of  the  war  in  1912  3 

among  the  Balkan  states.  That  was  a 
'small'    war,    to    be    sure,    but     European 

statesmen  at  the  time  dwell  upon  the  ex- 
treme exhaustion  of  the  Balkans,  and  re- 
marked   that     there    would    be    prolonged 


peace  on  thit  account.  Economists  esti- 
mated that  the  hostilities  of  1912-15  in 
southeastern  Europe  resulted  in  an  out- 
right destruction  of  $2,000,000,000  of  capi- 
tal. In  proportion  to  the  wealth  of  the 
nations  involved,  that  Avas  very  great. 
Yet  the  prominent  part  in  the  early  period 
of  the  Great  War  of  three  of  the  stales  which 
fought  so  desperately  in  1912  and  1913 — 
Serbia,  Turkey,  and  Bulgaria — showed  the 
power  of  recuperation  that  is  inherent  in 
mankind. 

"Among  precedents  that  can  he  recalled 
by  men  and  women  who  are  still  alive  is  the 
experience  of  the  years  following  the  Civil 
War  in  the  United  States.  No  war  there- 
tofore had  been  more  bitterly  fought  or 
more  costly;  the  total  financial  burden,  in- 
cluding three  years  of  reconstruction,  has 
been  placed  at  $8,000,000,000,  of  which 
$5,000,000,000  were  borne  by  the  North, 
and  $3,000,000,000  by  the  '  South.  The 
South  suffered  keenly,  and  did  not  recover 
for  a  long  time.  But  that  was  because  of 
special  circumstances,  for  the  North  forged 
ahead  rapidly,  swinging  at  last  into  a  great 
boom  thai  was  not  exhausted  until  the 
panic  of  LS73,  ten  years  after  Gettysburg. 

"Even  before  the  end  of  the  war  the 
North  had  developed  a  large  trade  activity. 
John  Sherman  wrote  on  November  14, 
1863,  of  the  'wonderful  prosperity'  of  all 
classes,  ("specially  of  laborers.  'We  are,' 
he  observed,  'only  another  example  of  a 
people  growing  rich  in  a  great  war.  And 
this  is  not  shown  simply  by  inflated  prices, 
but  by  increased  production,  new  manu- 
facturing establishments,  new  railroads, 
houses,  etc.  Indeed,  every  branch  of  busi- 
ness is  active  and  hopeful.' 

"It  was  in  the  interval  of  the  Civil  War 
that  the  North  laid  the  foundation  of  its 
prosperity.  Opportunities  of  vast  impor- 
tance began  to  open  themselves  at  that 
time,  and  in  1865,  when  a  million  citizens 
were  turned  from  organized  destruction  to 
the  pursuit  of  peaceful  industry,  the  aven- 
ues of  employment  and  production  were 
widened  in  a  degree  that  soon  gave  occu- 
pation to  all  who  wanted  occupation.  The 
West  was  opened;  where  a  few  years  pre- 
viously the  prairie-schooners  made  wheel- 
ruts  across  the  continent,  tracks  of  steel 
were  laid.  The  Union  and  Central  Pacific 
Railways,  built  during  the  war,  were  fin- 
ished in  1866,  just  as  a  number  of  other 
lines  were  begun.  In  1869,  four  years  after 
the  end  of  the  war,  2,979  miles  of  new  rail- 
way were  constructed  in  the  United  States. 
In  1870  the  total  was  lifted  to  4,615.  From 
I860  to  1871,  railway  mileage  in  the  United 
States  increased  from  30,000  to  nearly  60,- 
000  miles.  Here  was  a  notable  accomplish- 
ment of  a  postwar  period  that  prepared  for 
the  development  of  interior  communities. 
Purchases  of  public  lands  doubled  and 
trebled,    towns   appeared   on    the   prairie, 

business  developed,  banks  were  formed  and 
grew.  All  things  combined  to  stimulate 
the  progress  of  the  United  States  at  that 
time." 

History  furnishes  many  examples,  we  are 
reminded,  of  burdens  placed  upon  men  and 
nations  which  called  forth  such  powers  that 
in  their  development  the  men  and  nations 
broadened  and  grew  Aery  strong.  Going 
back  several  hundred  years  from  the  Civil 
War.  the  experience  of  Holland  is  worth 
recalling,  for  ii  is  one  that  stands  out  in 

bold  relief.      As  we  read : 

"The  drama  of  the  Dutch  folk — whose 
home  was  located  on  a  handhreadlh  of  the 
earth's  surface  that  once  had  been  an  out- 
cast of  both  ocean  and  earth  ami  was 
known  as  the  Mudhank  of  the  North  Sea 
has  often   been    told.      If  is   I  hat  of  simple 

people  engaged  for  generations  in  stubborn 
struggle  against   hostile  elements,  made  to 


enter  into  a  struggle  more  fierce  again.st 
the  despotism  of  hostile  men.  Holland 
was  united  to  Spain  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  and  thereafter  the  effort 
to  gain  independence  racked  the  little 
province  in  a  war  that  lasted  not  one  year 
or  even  ten,  but  a  hundred.  Spain  carried 
on  a  merciless  aggression  and  made  the  low- 
land inhabitants  suffer  as  few  people  up 
to  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  in  1914,  ever 
suffered.  Cities  were  sacked,  garrisons 
put  to  the  sword,  wealth  confiscated.  In 
the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Inquisition  with  all  its  horrors  was  im- 
posed on  the  people. 

"One  would  suppose  that,  worn  and  im- 
poverished by  prolonged  conflict,  and  dis- 
heartened by  their  failure  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke,  the  people  would  have 
bowed  their  heads  to  conditions  as  they 
were,  making  the  best  peace  that  was  of- 
fered. History  tells  us,  on  the  contrary. 
how  desperately  they  fought  on,  overcom- 
ing all  obstacles  until  in  1580,  led  by 
William  of  Orange,  their  freedom  was 
boldly  declared.  From  that  time  forward 
the  Dutch  began  to  recoup  their  war-lo-~si  s 
by  devoting  themselves  to  trade  with  an 
energy  and  initiative  that  stir  the  imagina- 
tion. The  people  took  what  was  left  of 
their  desolate  homeland,  and  out  of  the 
ruins  built  a  finer  and  richer  nation  than 
they  had  ever  known. 

"Not  only  did  they  restore  their  markets 
at  home;  1  they  cultivated  their  markits 
abroad.  It  was  in  1609,  long  before  Spain 
finally  recognized  the  independence  el 
Holland,  that  Hendrik  Hudson  entered  the 
mouth  of  the  river  in  the  New  World 
which  to-day  bears  his  name,  on  th;  I 
voyage  which  helped  lay  the  foundation 
for  a  commercial  position  which  is  to-da\ 
the  great  marvel  of  the  Dutch  nation. 

"Holland's  wars  followed  one  another 
closely — against  England  in  1652-54  and 
in  1664-67,  against  England  and  Franc 
combined  in  1672,  and  with  England 
against  France  in  l688.  Holland  was  ap- 
parently exhausted,  yet,  almost  as  if  the 
race  had  been  unconsciously  educated  by 
its  great  struggles  to  go  on  fi<ditine  and 
had  gained  a  momentum  that  must  carry 
it  somewhere,  it  went  abroad  and  by  hard 
commercial  warfare  bound  itself  by  water 
highways  with  the  furthermost  ends  of  the 
world.  From  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  in 
1713  until  Napoleon's  troops  overran  the 
Netherlands  in  1793  and  exacted  tribute 
to  France,  the  little  nation  reached  its 
greatness  as  a  world-Power.  And  Holland 
to-day,  in  area  the  size  of -Maryland,  in 
population  no  greater  than  New  \  ork 
City,  shows  how  it  has  overcome  its  mis- 
fortunes of  the  past  by  its  trade  and  by  tin 
extent  of  its  outlying  colonies,  the  more 
important  of  which  came  to  it  three  hun- 
dred years  ago  in  its  hour  of  trav  ail." 


FINANCIAL  ASPECTS  OF  THE  AMER- 
ICAN MERCHANT  MARINE 

If  we  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  we 
already  have  that  much-discust  American 
Merchant  Marine,  there  are  many  business 
and  financial  authorities  ready  to  object 
I  hat.  not  only  has  the  first  magnificent  esti- 
mate of  25. 000. (KM)  gross  tons  shrunk  to  a 
fraction  of  that  amount,  but  our  very  ability 
to  operate  the  ships  already  in  commission 
and  provided  for  rests  on  financial  consider- 
ations which  at  present  are  not  considered 
favorable.  "  Unless  we  can  build  and  oper- 
ate ships  in  competition  with  the  rest  of  the 
world,"  writes  George  Clarke  Cox  in  The 
A  nnali&t  (New  '\  ork  I,  "  no  amount  of  com- 
pleted tonnage,  of  however  proper  and  ade- 
quate quality,  will  in  itself  constitute  a 
merchant  inarine."_  The  question  of  costs 
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Putting  100  Minutes  into  an  Hour 


BOB — coming  in  the  door 
— knows  how  to  put  100 
minutes  into  an  hour.  His 
desk  was  cleaned  up  long  ago. 
Jim — at  the  desk  —  doesn't. 
At  five  o'clock  he  still  has  a 
lot  of  his  day's  work  to  do. 
In  Bob's  office  they  use 
printed  forms  to  take  care  of 
time-consuming  detail.  There 
is  a  concise,  well-thought-out 
form  for  every  purpose.  These 


Hammermill  is  the  lowest-priced  standard  bond  paper  on  the  market  today.  If 
you  want  to  see  what  a  strong,  substantial  business  paper  it  is,  write  us  for  one 
of  our  Haminermill  Portfolios.  It  will  show  you  Hammermill  quality,  color 
variety,  and  its  three  finishes  —  bond,  ripple  and  linen.  It  will  show  you 
specimen  forms  others  have  used  to  put  more  minutes  into  every  working  hour. 

HAMMERMILL  PAPER  COMPANY,   Erie,   Penn 


Look  for  this  -watermark  —  it  is  our  word  of  honor  io  the  public 


1   1 


forms  are  printed  on  paper  of 
different  colors,  to  expedite 
handling.  The  paper  is  Ham- 
mermill Bond — its  twelve  col- 
ors and  white  give  the  desired 
color  variety,  and  Bob  learned 
long  ago  that  there  is  more 
real  economy  in  saying  "Use 
Hammermill  Bond"  than  in 
cluttering  his  desk  with  paper 
samples  every  time  he  or- 
ders sales  slips  or  letter-heads. 


The  Utility  Business  Paper 
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6°/,  Investment 
Secured  by 
Real  Estate 

and 

14-Story 

Steel  Fireproof 

Building 


Located  in  business 
center  of  large  impor- 
tant city. 

Cash  cost  of  property 
nearly  2}4  times  this 
loan. 

Net  earnings  will  be 
over   3  times  interest. 

Borrower  is  entirely  re- 
sponsible. 

First  mortgage  bonds 
of  $500  and  $1000. 

Maturities  2  to  1 0 years. 

Ask  for 
Circular  No.   1035- R 


Peal)ofly, 
Hougkteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 

Branch   Offices 

Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis 
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is  a  most  difficult  one.  in  every  respect,  as 
Mr.  Cox  explains: 

"We  can  tell  approximately  wind  our 
ships  have  cost  in  dollars,  but  we  have  no 
way  of  telling  how  much  they  have  eosl  in 
labor,  time,  or  how  efficient  our  labor  is  in 
comparison  with,  say,  British  labor:  and 
there  is  no  possibility  of  computing  com- 
petitive powers  without  some  such  com- 
parison, At  present  freight-rates  are  so 
high  that  men  will  give  almost  anything 
for  ships,  since  it  is  usually  possible  to  pay 
for  a  ship  costing  $210  per  dead-weight  ton 
on  the  first  two  le<js  of  her  voyage.  Ship- 
builders are  undoubtedly  making  money 
now,  but  think  of  all  the  lean  years  in  the 
past  when  their  survival  was  a  miracle! 
And  in  the  days  of  close  competition  which 
will  be<nn  in  two  years  or  less,  the  shipyards 
of  this  country  will  need  all  the  backing  we 
can  give  them  to  hold  their  own. 

Accurate  figures  are  again  wanting  for 
the  world's  need  of  tonnage.  Mr.  Hurley 
told  Congress  on  last  February  19  thai  the 
world's  tonnage  was  6,.">.">0,060  gross  tons 
short  of  what  it  was  in  1914.  If  his  figures 
are  correct,  then,  allowing  for  an  annual 
world  production  in  normal  times  of  2,250,- 
000  tons,  there  are  now  in  the  world  be- 
tween 16,000,000  and  1S,000,000  fewer 
gross  tons  than  there  would  have  been  had 
there  been  no  war  and  had  production  been 
normal  in  the  last  five  years.  But,  by  his 
estimates,  of  March  1,  Great  Britain  can 
build  a  maximum  of  3,000,000  tons  per 
annum,  Italy  and  Japan  together  about 
2,500,000,  we  ourselves,  what?  British 
authorities  are  skeptical  of  our  producing 
more  than  4,000,000.  Suppose  the  rest  of 
the  world  should  produce  1,500,000.  That 
makes  a  total  of  11,000,000  tons.  On  any 
basis,  we  shall  have  caught  up  with  normal 
production  in  two  years  or  so — sooner  if 
the  optimism  of  the  Shipping  Board  be 
justified.  And  then  will  come  the  sicken- 
ing drop  to  normal  production  of,  say, 
3,000,000  tons  at  most  for  the  whok  world, 
to  be  divided  competitively. 

"If  our  shipyards  are  to  endure  ana  i'aee 
that  competition,  they  must  be  assured  n 
advance  of  proper  support.  They  must 
know  what  to  expect.  And  if  we  are  to 
have  a  merchant  marine  permanent^  we 
must  be  a  ship-building  nation. 

'Then  there  is  the  highly  important  ques- 
tion of  operating  costs.  These  will  depend 
in  part  upon  the  type  of  ships  we  build. 
With  oil-burning  vessels,  with  America's 
access  to  oil  stocks,  with  proper  naviga- 
tion laws  and  tonnage  measurement,  with 
some  revision  of  the  Seamen's  Act,  we  shall 
probably  be  able  to  compete;  but  there  are 
a  good  many  contingencies  here. 

"The  best  augury  for  the  future  of  our 
ship-operating  is  the  failure  of  the  recent 
shipping  strike  to  attain  its  chief  end  of 
having  preferential  treatment  accorded  to 
union  labor.  When  a  conference  was  called 
by  the  Shipping  Board  early  in  June  to 
bring  together  seamen  on  the  one  hand  and 
ship-operators  on  the  other,  with  the  Ship- 
ping Board  acting  in  the  dual  capacity  of 
operator  and  arbitrator,  the  conference  was 
not  an  hour  old  before  the  challenge  was 
flung  out  by  the  seamen  to  grant  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  union  labor  or  they  would 
make  no  agreements  whatever. 

"The  conference  at  Washington  was  a 
fiasco,  it  accomplished  nothing.  Andrew 
Furuseth.  president  of  the  international 
Seamen's  Union,  was  in  a  particularly 
truculent  humor  and  declared  that  the 
union  wotdd  never  yield.  To  be  sure,  it 
represented  but  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  Amer- 
ican  seamen;   but    Mr.    Furuseth   made  the 

preposterous  assertion   that    his  demands 

and  those  of  his  associates  alone  could  save 
the  American  merchant  marine.  Men, 
four  out  of  five  of  whom  spoke  broken 
English,  avouched  themselves  to  be  ac- 
tuated solely  by  the  desire  to  see  Amer- 
ican ships  manned  solely  by  American 
seamen.  When  subsequent  conferences 
failed  and  the  slipping  strike  was  on  in 
July,  these  statements  were  reiterated. 
One  of  the  labor  conferees  could  not  speak 
a  word  of  English." 


The  Effect  of  Income  Tax 
on  Investment  Yields 

If  you  pay  a  sur-tax  on  your 
income,  it  is  important  that 
you  investigate  the  net  return 
from  your  investment.  A  7'  , 
Taxable  security  may  yield  you 
less  than  a  5%  non-taxable  one. 

For  one  whose  taxable  income 
is  $15,000,  a  6%  investment 
subject  to  the  sur-tax  yields 
approximately  the  same  net  re- 
turn as  a  5r,  Municipal  Bond. 


For  one  whose  taxable  income 
is  $40,000,  a  7(,  investment 
subject  to  the  sur-tax  yields 
no  more  net  than  a  5r, 
Municipal  Bond. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  your 
taxable  income,  the  less  net 
return  you  receive  from  a 
security  not  exempt  from  the 
sur-tax.  In  computing  your 
income,  consider  your  net. 
not  your  gross  return. 

Municipal  bonds  offer  not  onlv 
a  greater  net  return  to  men 
with  large  incomes,  but  also 
offer  maximum  security,  stabil- 
ity and  certainty  of  income. 

The  extensive  facilities  of  our 
organization  are  offered  to  all 
desiring  to  arrange  their  hold- 
ings to  the  greatest  advantage 
to  themselves.  Our  wide  deal- 
ings in  high  grade  bonds  and 
our  intimate  touch  with  the 
financial  centers  of  America 
through  our  system  of  exclu- 
sive private  wires,  assures  our 
ability  to  assist  you. 

Write  for  our  booklet  "Why 
Municipal  Bonds  arc  Exempt  from 
any  Federal  Income  Taxes."  It  is 
free.    Address  Department  L-8. 

William  R.(pmpton(o. 

GOVERNMENT  AND  MUNICIPAL  BONDS 

"Over  u  Quarter  Century 
in  this  Business  " 

New  York.       Chicago,        St.  Louis, 
Cincinnati,       New  Orleans 


For  Every  User  of  English 

The  unusual  new  book,  EXPRESSIVE  KxGLISH,  by  .1  . 
Fernald,  L.H.D..  is  Indispensable  to  everyone  who  u.*s  Kn- 
glish  in  writing  or  speaking.  This  book  put-  tin'  lull  power  of 
EnRlish  at  your  command.  Ii  treats  every  phase  of  rhetoric 
and  grammar,  showing  how  10  convex-  the  exact  impression 
you  wish  with  the  greatest  power  and  beauty. 

474  />"««.  cloth  bound.    Price  $1.60;  6v  mail  $1.72 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-360  Fourth  Ave..  N.  Y. 


Investment   Factors  in 

MILLER  Bonds 

Bonds  well  secured  bj  Bret  mortgage  on  income- 
produf  inn  real  estate,  desirably  located  in  leading 
Southern  cities;  aerial  maturity,  ^  t>>  10  years. 
Sinking  Eund  established  by  the  mortgagor  to 
in.  H  payments  of  interest  and  principal; 
Interest  and  principal  payable  at  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Company  oi  New  York,  or  the  Third 
National  Hank  of  Atlanta 
Income  yield  7%. 

"Miller  Service"  gives  further  details.    Write 
lor    a    copy    and    for    our    current    offerings. 

G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  130  Hurt  Bid?.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
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Architects  Monks  and  Johnson,  Boston,  appreciate  ivhat  daylight  and  ■ventilation  mean  to  the  manufacturer  in  terms  of  contented 

workers  and  increased  production.       Therefore,  they  specified  Fenestra  ivalls  of  glass  and  steel  for  the  Buffalo  plant 

of  the  Bethlehem  Shipbuilding  Corporation.      The  building  ivas  erected  by  Aberthaiv  Construction  Company, 


Daylight— Dollars 


Commercializing  Daylight  has 
proved  one  of  the  greatest  advances 
in  modern  manufacturing  practice.  For 
daylight  has  turned  loss  into  profit  in 
tens  of  thousands  of  factories  the 
country  over. 

A  daylight  factory  or  workshop 
produces  greater  volume,  of  surer 
quality,  therefore  at  less  cost.  Accu- 
racy is  assured,  accidents  are  reduced, 
the  working  force  are  more  con- 
tented. 

The  fact  that  Fenestra  Solid  Steel 
Windows  have   had  the  call    in    the 


majority    of   modern   plants,   is   your 
best  proof  of  their  sure  worth. 

Ventilation  in  the  fullest  degree, 
together  with  protection  from  fire  and 
other  destructive  forces,  are  additional 
compelling  reasons  for  the  use  of 
Fenestra. 

The  more  you  investigate  Fenestra 
windows  the  surer  you  are  to  specify 
them.     May  we  have  your  queries? 

Fenestra  Solid  Steel  Windows  have 
nation-wide  distribution.  Your  con- 
tractor or  building  supply  mancan 
obtain  them  for  you. 


Detroit  Steel  Products  Co.,  2701    E.  Grand  Blvd.,  Detroit,  Michigan 

BRANCH  OFFICES  IN 
Boston       New  York       Buffalo       Washington       Chicago       Hartford       Philadelphia       San  Francisco 

Representatives  in  All  Principal  Cities 
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We  advise  the  purchase  and 
are     making     a     Specialty    of 

U.  S-  Government  Bonds 

and  are  prepared,  at  any  time, 
to  buy  or  sell  large  or  small  lots 


We  have  prepared  a  circular  on 
investment  securities  ivhich  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  yon  on  request 


Kid-cle^Peakocly&Co- 


11$  Devoarislisiare  S-t . 

Boston 


17 Wall  Street 
JSTe^wYoa-lc 
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Mr.  Cox  stands  strongly  by  the  open- 
shop  principle  in  dealing  with  labor.  "It  is 
plain  that  the  demands  of  the  seamen  were 
in  the  interest  of  the  closed  shop  rather  than 
American  labor,"  he  writes.  '"The  de- 
mands failed.  The  principle  of  union  pref- 
erence was  waived  at  last,  and  the  strike 
came  to  an  end."  However,  the  Seamen's 
Act  gives  American  sailors  better  working 
conditions  than  are  accorded  the  seamen 
of  other  nations.     As  Mr.  Cox  points  out: 

"In  spite  of  large  increases  of  pay  to 
European  sailors  there  is  still  a  consider- 
able discrepancy  between  the  best-paid 
Europeans  and  American  seamen;  and 
while  such  a  discrepancy  exists  the  Ameri- 
can ship-operator  will  be  at  a  disadvantage. 
At  present  the  difference  in  labor  costs  does 
not  trouble  American  operators  much,  be- 
cause the  freight  business  just  now  is  highly 
profitable. 

"  J.  H.  Rossiter,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Hurley, 
declared  that  wages  formed  only  about  2 
per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  operations,  and 
that  the  wage  question  was  negligible. 
This  statement  is  flatly  denied  by  a  group 
of  large  operators  who  say  that  wages 
amount  to  between  6  per  cent,  and  7  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost.  In  times  of  close 
competition  this  may  make  successful 
competition  impossible. 

"  The  wage-scale  established  in  the  recent 
settlement  brought  the  wages  of  seamen  in 
America  up  to  about  two  and  a  half  times 
what  they  were  in  1916 — no  inconsiderable 
increase.  Following  is  a  comparative  sta  le- 
nient of  the  wages  paid  at  present  by  Brit- 
ish and  American  operators.  On  cargo- 
steamers  of  an  average  size,  taking  a  speci- 
fic instance  from  a  large  and  important 
British  company  and  comparing  its  rates 
with  the  most  recent  figures  of  the  United 
States  Shipping  Board,  rating  exchange  at 
$4.50  to  the  pound  sterling,  we  have  this: 

British  American 

Captain (Approximately)        $240.00  $343.75 

Chief  officer "  127.50  222.50 

Second  officer "  105  00  193.75 

Third  officer "  91.50  170.00 

Carpenter "  7S.00  100  00 

Boatswain "  73  50  95 .  00 

Able-bodied  seaman  "  07.00  85.00 

Ordinary  seaman. . .  46.50  65.00 

Chief  engineer "  159 . 00  318.75 

Second  engineer. ...  "  127 .  50  222  50 

Third  engineer "  105.00  193  75 

Fourth  engineer. .. .  "  81.50  170  00 

Donkevman "  67.50  95.00 

Greaser "  71.25  95.00 

Fireman "  69.00  90.00 

These  figures  are  elastic,  but  the  fluctua- 
tions are  within  narrow  limits." 

The  following  matters,  says  the  writer, 
seem  to  him  to  require  settlement  before  a 
definite  marine  policy  can  be  said  to  have 
been  developed: 

"1.  Whether  the  Government  is  to  stay 
in  the  shipping  business  or  get  out. 

"2.  Whether  there  is  to  be  a  definite  en- 
couragement of  ship-building  in  America, 
at  any  cost.  This  involves  a  continuous 
policy  regardless  of  party  lines  in  order  that 
the  organization  and  personnel  of  ship- 
building plants  may  be  kept  at  the  highest 
efficiency.  The  justly  vaunted  American 
method  of  reducing  costs  depends  greatly 
upon  confidence  and  continuous  orders. 
Our  shipyards  certainly  can  not  compete 
with  other  nations  unless  they  know  what 
to  expect  in  the  way  of  support. 

"  3.  What  is  to  be  done  to  man  our  ships? 
With  the  war  over,  there  is  little  to  tempt 
the  really  able  3Toung  American  to  become 
a  seaman.  He  can  get  better  wages  ashore 
than  could  possibly  be  paid  upon  the  most 
extravagant  basis  at  sea,  even  tho  the  ac- 
commodations for  ordinary  seamen  are  now 
such  as  the  Prince  of  Wales  might  he  con- 
tent with:  clean,  roomy,  sanitary  quarters 
with  admirable  plumbing  on  all  the  new 
ships  which  1  saw  at  Hog  Island.  But  we 
shall  never  man  our  ships  sufficiently,  ex- 
cept in  the  higher  grades  of  the  sen  ice,  by 
leaving  tlic1  matter  purely  to  the  choice  of 
our  youth.  The  universal  -  training  liills 
now  being  introduced  should  include  pro- 
vision for  a  certain  amount  of  service  in  tho 
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Atlanta,  Ga. 
Birmingham,  Ala. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Chicago,  111. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Dallas,  Texas 
Detroit,  Mich. 
El  Paso,  Texas 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 
New  York,  N.  Y, 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Portland,  Ore. 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Youngstown,  Ohio 

_  Stocks  carried  of — 
Reinforcing  Steel,  Rib 
Bars,  Expanded  Metal, 
Truscon  Steel  Windows, 
Hy-Rib,  Metal  Lath, 
Channels,  Corner  Beads, 
Curb  Bars,  Inserts,  etc. 


NEW     YORK 


EL  PASO 


Our  Own  Local  Warehouses 
are  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 

In  order  to  give  prompt  service  in  deliveries  of  Truscon 
Building  Products,  we  maintain  warehouses  in  sixteen 
principal  cities.  Our  own  Truscon  Standard  Buildings 
are  used  extensively  at  these  warehouses  because  of  their 
special  fitness  for  storage  and  manufacturing.  We  not 
only  recommend  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  to  others, 
but  take  advantage  of  their  economy  in  our  own  business. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  cost  less  than  any  other 
type  of  permanent  construction.  They  are  widely  used 
by  America's  largest  industries,  and  give  admirable  ser- 
vice as  factories,  foundries,  tool  -  rooms,  warehouses, 
dining  halls,  garages,  hospitals,  etc. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  are  strong,  durable,  fireproof,  being  en- 
tirely of  steel.  They  are  made  up  of  unit  panels,  rigidly  combined 
by  ah  improved  locking  device.  All  panels  including  doors  and 
windows  are  interchangeable,  so  that  buildings  can  be  enlarged  or 
re-arranged,  or  taken  down  and  re-erected  in  a  new  location  without 
loss.  Furnished  in  many  types  of  hip,  monitor  and  saw-tooth  roofs, 
with  any  desired  arrangement  of  doors  and  windows,  in  various 
heights,  any  length  and  widths  up  to  100  feet. 

There  is  a  Truscon  Standard  Building  to  fit  your  requirements.  Write 
for  estimates,  suggestions  and  catalog.     Use  coupon  if  convenient. 

Truscon  Steel  Oompany 

•Youngstown •  Ohio •  SSf5S"!i iK.SSt'StS  • 

Reinforcing  Steel,  Metal  Lath,  Steel  Windows,  Steel  Buildings,  Pressed  Steel,  Cement  Tile,  Etc. 

TRUSCON 

STANDARD<f>BUILDINGS 


TRUSCON  STEEL 
Send    catalog 

to  L»u  used  lor 

COMPANY,  Youngslown,  Ohio 
and    information  on   Trus 

con 

Standard 
.  .ft.  high, 

.  1  ddres  s 

'..    Hip 

Check  typeof  roof  desin-rl. 
Q  Monitor 

_ 

Saw 
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CONTINUED  quality 
is   the   essence  of  tire 
success.     Racine  Extra 
Tests  carefully  guard  the  high 
quality  characterizing  Racine 
Rubber   Company    products. 

Plus  that  quality  in  the 
Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  is 
the  famous  Racine  Absorbing 
Shock  Strip. 

Greatest 

of 

MileageValues 

Racine  Multi-Mile  Cord  is  actual- 
ly  Non-Skid.  Construction  is 
scientifically  perfected. 

Racine  Absorbing  Shock  Strip 
insures  'easier  riding,  lower  oper- 
ating cost  and  more  mileage.  Ab' 
sorbing  Shock  Strip  is  an  extra 
strip  of  rubber,  graduated  in  resil- 
iency, welding  tread  and  carcass 
into  a  wear-resisting  whole. 

Like  the  famous  Racine  "Country 
Road"  Tire,  the  Racine  "Multi- 
Mile  Cord,"  Tubes  and  Racine 
Supreme  Tire  Sundries  are  all 
Extra  Tested. 


Ml      'lllllljlj 

null  Vim)" 


For   Your  Own  Protection  Be  Certain  Every 
Racine   Tire    You  Buy  Bears  the  Name 

Racine  Rubber  Company 

Racine,  Wisconsin 
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merchant  marine  as  a  part  of  the  naval  re- 
serve. Mr.  Furuseth  and  other  men 
trained  before  the  mast  have  a  natural  dis- 
Irust  of  "sailors grown  in  cabbage-gardens," 
bul  they  are  not  the  best  judges.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  service  of  a  deckhand  to-day 
to  require  a  three  years'  apprenticeship; 
and  training-schools  for  seamen,  with  a  cer- 
tain period  of  actual  service,  would  go  far 
in  solve  our  problem.  But  I  share  none  of 
Mr.  Furuseth' s  distrust  of  "foreigners"  in 
our  marine,  provided  they  are  willing  to  be- 
eom<  American  citizens.  America  is  still  the 
land  of  opportunity,  and  it  ill  becomes  Mr. 
Furuseth  and  his  friends  of  foreign  birth  to 
sneer  at  foreigners  in  our  merchant  service. 

"4.  Hog  Island — one  of  the  great  mar- 
vels of  the  war — the  most  splendid  gesture 
of  defiance  made  by  us  to  the  piratical 
[/-boats.  Hog  Island  was  conceived  to 
meet  a  special  and  overwhelming  need. 
It  is  a  stupendous  piece  of  engineering,  has 
a  wonderful  organization,  and,  after  its 
work  is  done  for  the  Shipping  Board,  will 
make  the  finest  conceivable  port  for  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  No  city  in  the  world  could 
hope  for  a  finer  terminal  for  shipping  than 
this  is  the  nucleus  of.  It  should  be  treated 
as  a  national  asset. 

".").  A  system  of  accounting,  of  the  most 
rigorous  character,  should  at  once  be  es- 
tablished to  shqw  the  comparative  cost  of 
building  all  types  of  ships  in  labor  time. 
No  one  really  knows  what  ships  cost .  The 
ship-builders  welcomed  the  eooperath  e 
methods  whereby  each  yard  profited  (theo- 
retically) by  the  results  achieved  in  other 
yards.  A  government-backed  shipping  in- 
dustry could  profit  by  cooperative  methods 
and  by  studies  of  foreign  methods. 

"6.  Labor  should  be  assured  of  the  most 
fundamentally  fair  treatment,  but  as  rigor- 
ously denied  the  opportunity  to  play  dic- 
tator. We  are  not  advocating  a  merchant 
marine  for  the  benefit  of  ship-builders,  or 
ship-operators,  ror  the  masters,  mates,  and 
pilots,  or  the  International  Seaman's  Union. 
Labor  must  cease  to  act  toward  the  Sea- 
men's Act  as  if  it  were  the  Ark  of  the  Cov- 
enant, sacred  from  the  profane  touch  of 
capitalists,  Congress,  or  the  general  public. 
Every  provision  of  the  Seaman's  Act  which 
makes  for  justice,  fair  dealing,  and  proper 
pay  should  be  retained.  Other  provisions 
which  merely  hamper  commerce  and  help 
to  strengthen  union -labor  organizations, 
may  well  be  scrutinized  and  changed." 

While  the  world  is  busy  over  the  results 
of  the  Peace  Congress  and  the  threat  of 
brotherhood  operation  of  railways,  says  the 
writer,  in  conclusion,  it  must  not  forget  that 
the  future  prosperity  of  Americans,  of  high 
and  low  degree  alike,  depends  in  no  small 
measure  upon  our  getting  and  keeping  in 
effective  operation  the  much-talked-of, 
much-vaunted,  but  not  yet  built,  merchant 
marine.  We  are  told  that  already  40  per 
cent,  of  American  commerce  is  being  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  What  proportion  of 
that  40  per  cent.,  1  wonder,  is  military 
goods  and  munitions? 

The  man  who  lies  to  another  man  is 
probably  a  knave;  the  man  who  lies  to 
himself  is  certainly  a  fool.  Let  us  not  lie 
to  ourselves  about  this  shipping  of  ours. 
bul  take  precious  good  care  that  we  get  it. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  REDUCING  THE 
VOLUME  OF  CURRENCY 

Since  we  have  been  informed  by  several 
authorities,  notably  by  Prof.  Irving  Fisher. 
of  Yale,  that  the  present  high  Level  of  prices 

is  largely  due  to  an  increased  volume  of 
currency  and  easier  credit,  the  idea  of  re- 
ducing the  volume  of  money  circulation 
by  legislative  fiat,  notes  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  is'  taken  by  some  thoughtless 
people  as  the  easiest  and  simplest  tran- 
quillizing remedy  in  the  world.  The  foun- 
dation of  litis  idea  is  the  mistaken  assump- 
tion that  the  proportionate  increase  of  the 
cost  of  Living  to  the  volume  of  money  in 
employment    means   that    "every   hundred 
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No  Punctures-No  Blowouts 

Easj^  Riding  as  a  Pneumatic 

Record^ 


j 


Established  by  Dayton  Airless  Users 

Proves  Extraordinary  Service 

i 

Our  fiscal  year  has  just  ended.  A  new  page  of 
tire  history  has  been  written.  A  record  of  uninter- 
rupted, air-free,  care-free,  trouble-proof,  delay- 
proof  mileage  has  been  made  that  sets  a  standard 
of  tire  service. 

Dayton  Airless  have  seen  service  that  would 
wreck  ordinary  tires 

—  on  passenger  cars  and  trucks, 
— through  the  muddy  roads  of  the  Middle  West, 
— over  the  rocky  trails  of  the  mountains, 
— through  the  alleys  of  cities, 
— over  icy  streets  and  frozen  roads, 
— across  burning  desert  sands. 

Ruts  and  stones  could  not  break  them. 

Tacks,  nails  and  broken  glass  could  not  stop  them. 

They  have  made  a  surpassing  score  on  Fords  over- 
loaded with  passengers;  they  have  carried  oil  in  Okla- 
homa, groceries  in  Chicago,  dry  goods  in  New  York, 
paint  in  Baltimore,  lumber  in  Michigan;  they  have 
faithfully  served  stores,  families,  farms  and  factories; 

— without  one  minute's  delay  for  repairs, 

— without  pumping, 

— without  patching, 

— without  changes  of  tires. 

And  with  all  this  wearing,  tearing  service  only 
4/10  of  one  per  cent  of  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  bought  by  owners  of  Fords,  Maxwells,  and 
Chevrolets  have  come  back  for  adjustment. 

Now,  Dayton  Airless  are 
Guaranteed  8,OOQ  Miles 

Records  Have  Shown  2,  3,   and  4    Times  That  Mileage 

If  you  would  spend  ycur  money  wisely,  buy  Dayton  Airless. 
It's  true  economy. 

You'll  save  tire  repair  bills  for  there  will  be  no  repairs. 

You'll  save  time  for  there  will  be  no  delays. 

You'll  save  energy  for  there  will  be  no  tires  to  change. 

Investigate.  Mail  the  coupon.  We  want  a  Dayton  Airless 
Dealer  in  every  county.  Exclusive  territory.  Sales  co-operation 
backed  by  national  advertising.  If  you  want  to  build  up  a 
profitable  business,  wire,  write    or  use  the  coupon. 

THE  DAYTON  RUBBER  MFG.  CO. 
Dept.  23,  Dayton,  Ohio 
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ECONOMY 

uenftwatlerEUSES 


r--r  1 


insure  maximUDi  Bafety  and  minimum 
i  osl  in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  lire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overload?  and  short  circuits.  An  inex- 
pensive "Drop  Out"  Renewal  Link  re- 
stores a  blown  Economy  Fuse  to  itt 
original  efficiency.  The  Economy  i-  the 
pioneer  renewable  (use.  Aff  compared  with 
the  use  of  one-  time  fuse--,  if  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  8o'„. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 
Klnzie  and  Orleans  Ste  .  CHICAGO.  U.S.A. 

Xol,   ma  ,nif,ictur*rt*  «<f"  "ARKIJ5SS*'—th*  A'om- 

/.-  i  .  wool*  /■'„*,  „  it/,  t/,,   luo'  ,    Guarantied 
Indicator. 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  in  Canada  at  Montreal 


your  fall  plowing  and  to  Kami  succ 
DO-IT- ALL'    " 


"DO  IT-ALL"  Tractors  do  ,. 

fully  you  must  plow  in  the  fall.  '  "DO-IT- ALL"  Tractors  cost  less 
to  buy  than  the  keep  of  a  pair  of  horses.  It  has  6  h.  p.  on  the  belt. 
Operates  Horse  Mowers,  Lawn  Mowers,  etc.  Don't  be  a  slave 
to  a  horse.   Get  more  crops  at  less  cost.     Ask  for  Catalog  7. 

Consolidated  Gasoline  Engine  Co..  202  Fullon  Street,  New  York  City. 


Help  Keep  s^oofo* 
YourHair  °gST 

All  druggists ;  Soap  25.   Ointment  2fi  &  50,  Talcum  25. 
Samnle  each  free  of  "Cntlcnra.  DeDt.  6B,  Boston." 


FOR  m  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


■MAD  E  AT   KEY~WEST>- 


How    The    Ants    Milk 
Their  Cows 

The  wonderful  story  of  these  little  people,  the  ants — 
how  they  house,  care  for,  and  milk  their  "cows";  how 
they  plant  and  raise  their  crops;  how  they  build  roads 
and  houses;  how  they  do  all  the  other  marvelous  things 
they  do — this  fascinating  story  is  only  one  of  the  many 
related  in  this  delightful   new  book. 

Knowing  Insects  Through  Stories 

By  Floyd  Bralliar.  An  unusual  collection  of  stories  that 
unfold  the  amazing  truths  of  insect  life.  The  habits  and 
characteristics  of  bees,  butterflies,  moths,  grasshoppers, 
wasps,  flies,  and  many  other  little  people,  are  described 
with  scientific  accuracy  in  this  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive book.  Its  style  is  simple  enough  for  children,  and 
its  contents  interesting  enough  for  adults. 

t'loth  bound,  profusely  illustrated  in  beatttiful  colors 
Price  tl.eo  net:  by  mail  $1.7! 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354-360  Fourth  Avenue  New  York 


cents  added  to  circulation  lias  added  one 
hundred  cents  to  the  cost  of  food  and 
clothing."  To  quote  the  Journal's  figures 
and  deductions: 

"Circulation  increased  sixty-three  per 
i.iil.  between  July  1,  1914,  and  July  1, 
1910.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  increase  in 
the  cost  of  staple  commodities  is  placed  l<\ 
the  government  departments  at  a  much 
higher  percentage.  Prices  have  risen  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  quantity  of  money 
in  all  forms  and  position. 

'"Since  December  1,  1918,  there  has  been 
a  further  advance  in  prices,  hut  circulation 
has  fallen  from  .">(). 22  per  capita  December 
1,  1918,  to  f>4.2N  July  1,  1919— a  decrease 
of  nearly  4  per  cent,  in  a  period  in  which 
it  has  been  estimated  the  cost  of  food  en- 
hanced 14  per  cent.  It  will  not  call  for  an 
exhaustive  energy-paralyzing  investigation 
to  discover  that  Federal  Ueserve-note  cir- 
culation, non-existent  in  July,  1914,  ex- 
ceeded the  gross  gain  in  circulation  at 
July  1,  1919. 

"In  December  and  January  this  circula- 
tion was  upward  of  $2,t)00',0()0,0()().  At 
one  time  approximately  six-sevenths  of  it 
was  covered  by  government  bonds  or  other 
government  obligations.  At  July  1  the 
proportion  of  Ueserve-noto  circulation  so 
covered  had  fallen  to  two-thirds  (or 
$1,632,000,000)  of  total  current.  Reserved 
notes,  while  that  total  had  itself  decreased 
nearly  $150,000,000. 

,  "While  intended  to  operate  in  a  radically 
different  way  from  the  old  national  bank- 
ing system,  the  cold  truth  stands  out  that 
at  the  end  of  the  German  war  the  country 
finds  itself  employing  a  heavy  addition  to 
the  circulation  medium  in'  the  form  of 
bond-secured-  currency..  It  vis  easier  to 
speak  of  abolishing  it,  or/by  legislation 
accelerating  its  retirement,  than  to  achieve 
such  feat  without  acute  suffering.  The 
curtailment  of  circulation  since  the  first 
of  the  year  has  probably  been  as  rapid  as 
was  practicable  or  justifiable. 

"Financiers,  both  in  and  out  of  the 
Reserve  system,  desire  the  substitution  of 
trade  paper  for  government  bonds,  as 
every  one  should  know.  The  absence  of  a 
broad  and  satisfactorily  working  bill 
market  should  be  known  eve'n  to  the 
Administration  and  to  Congress.  Issued 
under  a  law  which  marks  them  as  redis- 
count collateral.  Congress  should  not,  if  it 
were  foolish  enough  to  contemplate  such 
step,  deprive  the  holder  of  government 
securities  of  the  right  to  borrow  on  them. 

*' Rediscount ing  of  such  loans  will  con- 
tinue in  diminishing  volume,  but  it  will 
continue.  After  nearly  sixty  years  the 
bulk  of  the  execrated  issue  of  greenbacks 
remains  outstanding,  and  national  bank 
bond-secured  currency  constitutes  over 
ten  per  cent,  of  our  circulating  medium. 
The  mass  of  the  latest  new  addition  is  not 
likely  to  experience  a  different  fate,  tho 
with  a  plastic,  selective  system  of  banking 
commercial  paper  would  in  an  orderly  way 
be  likely  to  supersede  the  government  bond 
or  obligation    as   rediscount    collateral." 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Renders  will   please  bear   in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


A  correspondent  directs  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing use  of  the  word  ignoramus  from  Blackstone's 
"Commentaries,"  \ol.  4,  p.  306:  "Ignoring  the 
charge. — When  the  grand  jury  have  heard  the 
evidence,  if  they  think  it  a  groundless  accusation, 
thej  used  formerly  to  indorse  on  the  hack  of  the 
hill,  '  ignoramus';  or, '  we  know  nothing  of  it  ':  inti- 
mating that  tho  the  facts  might  possibly  be  true, 
that  truth  did  not  appear  to  them;  but  now,  they 
assert  in  English  more  absolutely,  'not  a  true 
bill';  or  (which  is  the  better  way  >  '  not  found  ':  and 
then  the  party  is  discharged  without  farther  an- 
swer. But  a  fresh  bill  may  afterward  be  preferred 
to  a  subsequent  grand  jury.  If  they  are  satisfied 
of  the  truth  of  the  accusation,  they  then  indorse 
upon  it,  'a  true  bill';   anciently  'billa  vera.'" 

"J.  O.  L.."  Woodbury,  Oa. — "What  is  the-cor- 
rect  pronunciation  of  the  word  politic?'' 

The  word  politic  is  correctly  pronounced  pol'i- 
tik — o  as  in  not,  i  as  in  habit,  i  ax  in  hit. 

"L.  C.  K.,"  Stonewall,  Okla.— "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  name  Goethe?" 

The  name  Goethe  is  pronounced  gu'ta — u  as  in 
burn,  a  as  in  final. 

"J.  E.  J.,"  Oroville.  Wash. — "I  have  had  cell 
defined  as  the  smallest  unit  of  living  matter,  and 
been  told  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "dead 
cell,'  that  dissolution  separates  the  cell  into  its 
chemical  elements,  and  when  the  elements  are 
separated  the  cell  no  longer  exists.  In  short,  that 
'dead  cell'  is  a  misnomer.  Yet  in  a  physiology 
I  have  seen  'dead  cell'  mentioned.  Is  thai 
correct '.' ' ' 

The  word  cell  may  be  used  with  an  adjective 
preceding  it,  that  is.  one  may  speak  of  a  "blood 
cell."  of  a  "living  cell."  or  of  a  "dead  cell."  The 
authorities  for  such  use  are  Tyndall,  Flint,  and 
Hulme. 

"D.  R.  P.,"  Algoma,  Wis. — "Can  you  advise 
me  of  the  origin  of  the  word  Reba?  Is  it  a  proper  or 
Christian  name,  and,  if  so,  what  does  it  signify'.' " 

Reba  is  a  Bible  name  which  means  "sprout,  off- 
spring." Originally,  it  was  the  name  of  a  king  of 
Midian,  slain  by  Israel  while  they  were  in  the 
plains  of  Moab,  B.C.  1456.  It  occurs  in  the  Bible 
in  Num.  xxxi:^,  and  in  Josh.  xiii:21. 

"O.  S.,"  Valparaiso,  Ind. — "Please  tell  me 
something  concerning  Sam  Walter  Foss." 

Sam  \\*alter  Foss  (1858-1911)  was  an  American 
journalist  and  writer  of  humorous  verse,  born  at 
Candia,  X.  H.,  and  graduated  from  Brown  Uni- 
versity in  1882.  He  was  editor  of  The  Saturday 
Union  in  1883-7  and  The  Yankee  Blade  in  1887-;».">. 
at  Lynn,  Mass.,  and  from  1888  to  1895  he  was 
also  editorial  writer  for  the  Boston  Globe.  In  1898 
he  became  librarian  of  the  Somerville  Public 
Library.  He  frequently  gave  lectures  and  read- 
ings of  his  own  poems,  the  volumes  of  his  verse  in- 
cluding: "  Back  Country  Poems  "  (1894) ;  "  Whiffs 
from  Wild  Meadows  "  (1890) ;  "  Dreams  in  Home- 
spun "  (1898) ;  "  Songs  of  Var  and  Peace  "  (1899) ; 
"Songs  of  the  Average  Man"  (1907). — New  In- 
ternational Encyclopedia. 
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TRAVEL 

MISCELLANEOUS 

CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEASON 

IN  THE    FAR  FAST 

Join  the  AMERICAN  KXPRHSS 
tour  under    personal    escort    leav- 
ing San  Francisco  October  17  for 
a    wonderful    visit    to  Japan  and 
China  at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  (our.     Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  1 '.  pa  1 '  ■■'•'  "i 

65  Broadway,  N.  Y.        23  Wert  Monro*  St.,  Chicago 
Market  &  2nd  Sis  .  San  Francisco 

"MODERN"  Duplicator — a  business  getter 
$1.50  up.  50  to  7  5  copies  from  pen, pencil,  type- 
writer.   No  glue  or  gelatine.    88,000  firms  uae 
it.  SO.Days' trial.  Vou  need  one.  hook  let  tret-. 
J.  G.  Durkin  S:  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

SPEND   A    DELIGHTFUL    FALL   AND 
WINTER  TRAVELING.    A  salary  to  start 

and  ail  railroad  tan-  paid.    One  of  the  COUn 

try'   old  and  well  established  business  houses, 
with  .1  nation  wide  organization,  will  have 
openings  foi  ten  educated  women   this  fall. 
Applicants  must  be  between  25  and  40  years 
ni  age  and  tr«-<-  to  travel  extensively,   Posi- 
tions oiler  interesting  work  in  educational 
salts  field.    1  hese  vai  ancles  are  In  our  regular 
■ales organization  and  are  paying $200 to $400 
a  month,  Give  such  Information  as  will  make 

your  application  Stand  out  from  the  mass. 
Address  S.  I".  Gillfillan,  Secretary 
1-.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 

Box  1..  1). 

.r.s  E.  Washington  St.,         Chicago  in 
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PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 

liook  and  Evidence  of  Conception  Blank. 
Send  model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our 
tree  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Highest 
References.    Prompt  Attention.    Reasonable 

Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO..  759 
Ninth,  Washington.  D.  C. 

PROTECT  YOUR  RIGHTS.  —Write  for 
"Record  of  Invention"  which  contains  forms 
to  establish  evidence  of  conception  of  your  in- 
vention, Prompt  personal  service.  Preliminary 
advice  without  charge.  J.  REANEY  KELLY, 
732-K  Woodward  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patent!  should  write  for  our  guide  book, 
'HOW  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  4l.i,  Washington,  D.  C. 

STANDARD  DICTIONARY  superiority 
quickly  becomes  plain  to  tbe  man  or  woman 
who  investigates. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENT   SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.     Write  LACEY  &  LACEY 

651  V  Street,  N.  W„  Washington.  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED   1869 


DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
ENT PROTECTION.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  of  Conception."  This  form, 
book  and  intormation  sent  free.  Lancaster  it 
Alhvine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  I).  C. 


Swimming  Scientifically  Taught 

This  book,  by  Prof.  Krank  E.  Dai. ton,  PSA, 
and  LOUIS  C.  Damon,  is  newly  revised  and 
Illustrated,  It  is  written  for  both  expert  and 
novice.  In  addition  to  the  instructions  in  the 
fundamentals  of  swimming,  they  analyse, 
with  text  and  picture*,  the  various  -troVcs 
used  by  professional-,  and  carefully  con-tun 
the  value  ot  each  an  t  i  speed,  endurance,  etc. 

umo.  cloth  bounit,  ,11  usli atsnt .     I'riic.  $1.15 
net;  bv  mail,  $i..?^.      Ml  hookstorrs.  or 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY        New  York 
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Ending  Corns 

Is  Nowadays  Part  of  a  Lady's  Toilet 


Dainty  women  in  these  days  should 
never  keep  a  corn.  Like  a  torn  gown 
—  like  a  grease  spot  —  it  indicates 
neglect. 

Science  has  solved  the  corn  problem. 
Now  any  corn  can  be  quieted  at  once. 
Any  corn  can  be  ended  quickly,  complete- 
ly and  forever. 

The  way  is  Blue-.jay — a  scientific  method. 
One  applies  it  in  a  jiffy.  It  is  snug  and 
close  fitting,  so  one  quickly  forgets  it. 

It  stops  the  pain  instantly  and  stops  it 
for  good.  Then  a  bit  of  wax  gently 
undermines  the  corn.  In  two  days 
it  completely  disappears. 

The  only  exception  is  some  old,  tough 
corn.  And  that  but  needs  a  second 
application. 


To  pare  a  corn  takes  ten  times  longer 
than  to  apply  a  Blue-jay.  By  paring 
you  do  not  end  a  corn — you  but  ease 
it  for  a  while. 

Old-time  treatments,  harsh  and  mussy, 
are  much  harder  to  apply.  And  they 
must  be  oft  repeated. 

The  modern  way  the  Blue-jay  way — 
is  scientific,  easy,  quick  and  gentle.  And 
it's  sure.  Millions  of  people  have  proved 
that. 

Try  Blue-jay  tonight.  Let  it  end  what- 
ever corn  you  have.  Then  let  it  stop 
all  future  corns  before  they  pain  at  all. 

Your  corn- free  friends  are  doing  that, 
you'll  find. 

BAUER  &  BLACK 

{Makers  of  Sttrile  Surgical  Dressings  and  Allied  Products) 


Stops  Pain  Instantly 


Ends  Corns  Completely 


At  Druggists — Package  25c 
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And  Now  Come  the  Words  of  Appreciation 

of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL 


TWO  months  ago  we  announced  the  appearance 
X  of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  with  confidence 
that  in  this  li/2  Ton  WORM  Drive  Model  our 
Engineers  had  produced  the  highest  quality  truck 
of  its  capacity  possible  at  the  low  price  of  $2185, 
at  which  it  is  offered. 

A  month  ago  we  were  convinced  that  the  SELDEN 
SPECIAL  met  the  needs  of  the  day  for  al1^  Ton 
WORM  drive  truck  of  the  massive,  superior  con- 
struction of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  and  at  a  moderate 
price  —  for  we  were  deluged  with  orders  for  this  re- 
markable achievement  in  motor  truck  manufacture 
from  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  the  orders  were 
representative  of  widely  different  kinds  of  industry. 


And  now  come  the  words  of  appreciation  —  the 
reports  from  users  of  satisfactory  performances  of 
the  SELDEN  SPECIAL— which,  after  all,  are  the 
words  that  speak  most  forcefully  for  this  model  of 
mechanical  perfection. 

It  is  gratifying  to  receive  so  many  voluntary  expres- 
sions of  satisfaction  with  the  type  of  service  ren- 
dered by  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  models  now  in 
actual  operation.  These  expressions  perpetuate  the 
long-established  reputation  of  SELDEN  TRUCKS 
for  rendering  uninterrupted  service  at  low  operating  cost. 

By  working  to  the  limit  of  capacity,  we  have  been 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  orders  received,  and  with 
the  completion  of  increased  manufacturing  facilities 
now  under  way,  we  expect  to  be  able  to  fill  all  orders 
for  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL  promptly. 

The  SELDEN  LINE  of  In-built 
Quality  Motor  Trucks  comprises 
models  of  1,  iy2,  2,  3l/2  and  5  Ton 
capacity— all  WORM   DRIVE. 

cAsk  the  Selden  Dealer  in  your 
locality  or  write  us  for  Specifica- 
tions of  the  SELDEN  SPECIAL 
—  the  truck  that  meets  the  needs 
of  to-day  for  HIGH  QUALITY 
CONSTRUCTION  at  MODER- 
ATE COST. 


1877-1919 


The  first  gasoline  motor  pro- 
pelled road  wagon  was  a 
SELDEN.  The  present  tyfxs 
of  SELDEN  TRUCKS  are 
the  result  of  years  of  contin- 
uous experiment,  observation 
and  experience  in  manufac 
ture  since  the  day  of  their  in- 
ception in  1877. 


SELDEN  TRUCK  SALES  COMPANY 


ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Tracks 


m 
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Clothes  by  Airplane  Express 

HANqAi^  a  Truscon  Standard  BuiLDiNq 


The  airplane  service  which  Alfred  Decker  and  Cohn  have  established  to 
cities  around  Chicago,  for  the  delivery  of  Society  Brand  Clothes,  uses  as 
a  hangar  a  Tniscon  Standard  Building.  This  is  just  another  example  of 
how  admirably  these  buildings,  made  of  standard  parts,  meet  the  special 
requirements  of  modern  business  and  industry. 

Leading  American  industries  are  using  Truscon  Standard  Buildings  as 
warehouses,  machine  shops,  tool  rooms,  foundries,  paint  shops,  garages, 
repair  shops,  dining  halls,  hospitals,  etc. 

Truscon  Standard  Buildings  provide  permanent,  fireproof  and  weather- 
proof constructions  at  economical  cost.  As  they  are  made  entirely  from 
interchangeable  steel  panels,  they  can  be  taken  down,  re-arranged,  re- 
duced or  enlarged  in  size,  and  re-erected  with  speed  and  economy. 

Being  carried  in  warehouse  stock,  these  buildings  are  shipped  promptly. 
Furnished  in  many  types  of  hip,  monitor  or  sawtooth  roofs,  in  any  length, 
various  heights  and  widths  up  to  one  hundred  feet,  with  any  desired 
arrangement  of  doors  and  windows. 

Write  for  complete  information  and  prices,  using  coupon  if  convenient. 

Truscon  Steel  Ojmpany 

•YOUNGSTOWN-OHIO- 'SSg£SK&£££Sgi  - 

Reinforcing  Steel,    Metal  Lath,    Steel  Windows,    Steel    Buildings,    Pressed 
.Steel,  Cement  Tile,  etc* 


p^     TRUSCON 

%STANDARDWBUILDINGS 


WIDTHS  OF  TRUSCON 
STANDARD  BUILDINGS 


Aiy  /eny/A  o//J*/i/o'/f>p  veryiny  Sy  2// 
WW/M/fM,  a,,6hea*e.  7-/0"or //£" 


.  •  6  -  a  -io'-i2'-i6-ia' 


20'-Z*-26'-3O-4O-Stf 


TYPE  1  (CwH  BUILDINGS 


TYPE  2(7-^0  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

One  rfo>v  of  Columns  in  Center 


TYPE  3<rnree  Boy)  BUILDINGS 
/»» o  f?OH>3  o/Co/o/nns  ">  infer ior 

W.dths -50'  52  56  58-60' 64 

68-  70-74 -78-80'  84'  90' 


■f^^^^T- 


^^ 


TYPE  3  M(/VW^j  BUILDINGS 

W.dths  -  60'-  64'  -  68'  -  70-74' 

80-84-90' 


TYPE  4  </*//-  Boy)  BUILDINGS 

fnree  /tows  of  Columns  m  /nt?no> 
SO'   (  1  Soys    #   20) 
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GOOD    BOOKS 


WHAT  benefit  will  the  long  evenings  of  winter  bring  to  you?  Invest- 
ing in  an  ABINGDON  PRESS  book  each  week  will  give  you 
pleasure  or  instruction — often  both.  For  the  price  of  a  single  ticket  to  a 
good  show  you  secure  hours  of  good  reading.  You  may  renew  acquaint- 
ance with  a  book  at  any  time  in  the  future — you  own  it.  Write  today 
for  an  ABINGDON  PRESS  catalog— the  books  are  on  sale  near  you. 


SOCIOLOGY  AND  RELIGION 

Social  Evolution  and  the  Development  of  Religion 

By    Carl  K.  Mahoney 
Introduction  by  W.  J.  THOMPSON 

Preachers  must,  of  course,  shake  hands  and 
smile  and  raise  Conference  apportionments 
and  more.  The  crying  need,  however — loud 
enough  to  split  the  dome  of  heaven — is  for 
preachers  to  know  the  great  things  of  the 
Kingdom ;  life,  man  and  God  in  terms  of 
to-day.  Then  to  practice  their  beliefs  in 
their  lives  and  translate  them  into  deeds  of 
society,  that  both  they  and  society  may  be 
served.  This  book  learnedly,  clearly,  and 
truthfully  sets  forth  basic  principles.  He  who 
understands,  accepts,  and  proceeds  upon 
them  will  impart  a  larger  knowledge  of  the 
world  that  is  above  him,  and  make  effective 
6trokes  in  transforming  the  world  around 
him  into  one  whose  governments  are  right- 
eous, whose  industries  are  just,  and  whose 
social  order  is  Christlike. 

12mo.     Cloth.     Net,  Si. 00  postpaid. 

BOLSHEVISM  AND  SOCIAL  REVOLT 

By  Daniel  Dorchester,  Jr. 
A  keen  analysis  and  just  appraisal  of  the 
social  uprisings  of  to-day.  Clear,  concise, 
discriminating  and  constructive,  this  little 
book  will  be  of  great  value  to  all  who  un- 
derstand the  danger  and  the  value  of  modern 
social  movements. 

12mo.     Cloth.     Net,  75  cents  postpaid. 


DAYBREAK  EVERYWHERE 

By  Charles  Edward  Lockb 
The  war  has  developed  two  distinct  types  of 
thinkers  and  writers— the  doleful  and  hope- 
ful. Dr.  Locke  belongs  to  the  latter.  He  is 
incorrigibly  and  incurably  optimistic.  Day- 
break Everywhere  is  a  volume  of  hope  and 
cheer.  Out  of  the  ruins  of  old  civilizations 
an.,'  Ideals  the  author  sees  rising  the  ideals 
and  civilizations  of  a  new  and  better  day. 
Unto.    Cloth.    Net,  Si- 25  postpaid. 

GERMANY'S  MORAL  DOWNFALL 

The  Tragedy  of  Academic  Materialism 
By  Albxander  W.  Crawford 
The  war  is  over.  On  with  the  war!  Many 
of  the  world's  achievements  have  already 
been  sacrificed  to  the  moloch  of  Kultur  and 
its  perfidious  offspring,  and  the  end  is  not 
yet.  The  military  victory  of  the  Allies  has 
ended  one  phase  of  the  World  War,  but  the 
complete  intellectual  and  moral  victory  is  yet 
to  be  won.  The  menace  of  materialism,  with 
its  denial  of  morality  and  its  worship  of  brute 
force,  still  hangs  over  the  world  and  threatens 
its  higher  life.  The  task  of  the  next  gen- 
eration is  to  uproot  this  cult  of  materialism 
that  has  insinuated  itself  into  so  many  chan- 
nels of  national  activity. 

12mo.     Cloth.     Net,  Si. 00  postpaid. 
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ELIZABETH  TOWNE 
Editor  of  Nautilus 


For  10  cents 


Your  Desires 

Do  you  want  greater  pros- 
perity ? 

Do  you   want  a  new  occu- 
pation? 

Do    you    want    improved 
health  and  surroundings? 

Do  you  want  to  harmonize 
the  family  jar? 

New  Thought  Methods 

for  the  attainment  of  health, 
happiness  and  prosperity  have 
enabled  thousands  to  work  seem- 
ing miracles  in  solving  life's 
problems. 

Their  first  step  to  better  things 
was  the  sending  of  xo  cents  for 
the  following  offer. 

we  will  send 
you  "The  Gist 
of  New  Thought"  in  eight  chap- 
ters, explaining  New  Thought.  It  is  a  clear  and  interesting 
handbook,  easily  understood  and  applied.  And  in  addition 
we  will  send  you  a  month's  trial  of  NAUTILUS,  New  Thought 
magazine,  of  which  Elizabeth  Towne  and  William  E.  Towne 
are  editors.  Orison  Swett  Marden  and  Edwin  Markham 
among  its  contributors.  Send  now  and  we  will  include  "Hs>w 
to  Get  What  You  Want." 
THE  ELIZABETH  TOWNE  CO.,     Dept.  G-30,     Holyoke,  Mat*. 

^Send  for     _ 
i  free  cats 
log  and 
for  32 
leBBon 
pages  to 
prove    that 
can   teach 
'  mail  to  be 

nurse.Thou- 

sands  of  nurses  are  need- 
ed  everywhere   to    replace 
those  doing  reconstruction  work. 
A_Jb»     _  Learn  in  spare  time.  Graduates  ear™ 
^r       |18  to  $30  per  week,  and  often  earn 

money  while  learning-.  System  found- 
ed 20  years  ago  by  Dr.  O.  J.  Perkins.  ' 
Thousands  of  successful  students. 

BOOK  FREE  ReRd .n?.w  eua? our 

wwn  i  ■•*•»■  sunple  Course  is  to 
master.  Learn  in  one-third  the  usual 
time.  Norses  have  unusual  social  ad- 
vantages. Fastest  and  most  econom- 
ical way  to  learn.  Free  outfits.  Dip- 
lomas given.  If  18  or  over,  write. 
CHICAGO  SCHOOL  OF  NURSING 
Dept.  19, 116 S.  Mich.  Ave.,  Chicago 

STAMMERING 

Complete  and  permanent  cure  effected  at  Bogue  Institute. 
An  institution  with  national  patronage,  for  stammerers  only. 
Founded  iooi.  Scientific  treatment — combines  tnjning  of 
brain  with  speech  organs.  Strongly  endorsed  by  medical 
profession.  70-page  book  with  lull  particulars,  mailed  free 
to  all  stammerers.  Address  Benjamin  N.  Bogae,  President, 
4258  Bogue  Building,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

STAMMER 

If  you  stammer  attend  no  stammering  school  till  you  get 
my  big  new  FREE  book  and  special  rate.    Largest  and  most 
successful  school  in  the  world,  curing  all  forms  of  defective 
speech  by  advanced  natural  method.     Write  today. 
North- Western  School  let  Stammertrf,  he.,  2319  Grand  Art.,  kulwinkst.  Wis. 


s 


TAMMERER 

Our  course  of  private  lessons  will  correct  your 
Impediments.  Write  for  booklet  deacriblnn  course. 
BOSTON  STAMMERERS'  INSTITUTE 
Founded  1S»">7.  Samuel  S.  Robbins,  Principal 
246   Huntington    Avenue,     Boston,  Mass. 


S 
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BULLDOGS 
GRIP 


^5  is  No  More  Relentless  than 
Bishopric  Boards  Grip 
on.  Stucco  and  Plaster 


'HEN  a  Bulldog  grips  in  deadly  earnest  he  never  lets  go. 
His  powerful  jaws  close  like  a  vise  and  never  relax  their 
hold  until  the  end  has  been  accomplished. 

But  a  Bulldog's  grip  is  governed  by  physical  laws.  It  must  some  time  yield 
to  exhaustion.  Not  so  with  Bishopric  Board.  This  dovetailed  key  base  for 
Stucco  holds  Stucco  relentlessly  locked  for  generations. 

Bishopric  Board  is  firm  and  strong.     Its  heavy  wood  strips  are  creosoted  and 
embedded  in  Asphalt  Mastic.     Creosote  and  Asphalt  are  wonderful  preservatives 
and  prevent  any  tendency  to  warping  or  swelling.    The  Asphalt  Mastic  is  mois- 
ture-proof  also   and  the   fibreboard   background  keeps  out  heat  and  cold  and 
^**l         deadens  sound  within  the  home. 

Bishopric  Board  is  a  modern,  patented  combination  of  materials  and  principles  which  have  been 
in  successful  use  by  master  builders  for  generations.  The  perfect  insulation  which  it  provides  reduces 
heating  bills  and  makes  the  home  cool  and  dry  in  summer.  It  comes  in  25  foot  lengths,  4  feet  wide 
and  every  foot  is  utilized.     Your  Architect  or  Builder  will  gladly  specify  it  if  you  ask  him  to. 

On  interiors,  as  well  as  exteriors,  Bishopric  Board  saves  material,  time  and  labor,  and  gives  un- 
matchable  insulation.  It  is  nailed  so  securely  to  the  building  that  no  average  wall  strain  will  budge 
a  single  wood  strip.     It  is  equally  as  efficient  on  factories  as  on  residences. 

Bishopric   Sheathing   makes   damp-proof,    sound-proof   walls 
of  30  percent  less  than  for  J-|  inch   wood  sheathing.    Have  this 
specified  also. 

Our  booklet  tells  many  worth  while  facts  about 
Stucco  construction.  It  also  contains  a  perfect 
Stucco  mixture,  which  prospective  builders 
should  know  about.  It  gives  opinions  of  Arch- 
itects, Contractors  and  Engineers.  Write  for  it. 

The  Bishopric  Manufacturing  Company 


332  Este  Avenue 


CINCINNATI,  OHIO 


Factory  of  Kelly-Springfield  Motor 

Truck    Co.,    Springfield,    Ohio. 

Bishopric  N  ar  row  Key 

"*•"-  Stucco  used  direct  to 

^ —  „      studding     covered 

m-    to.*.     *"*«.         "^         •wilhRocbond 

w9EI 


usim  1  Kiiiin1"'? 


Stucco. 


L§ 


STUCCO-PLASTE 


.StElSTEREO 


Name 

City— State Street  or  R.  F.  D.  Route 

Kind  of  Home  Proposed 

Be  sure  to  get  this  book  before  building  a  Stucco  home. 
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The  Digest  School  and  College  Directory 

Literary  Digest  readers  seeking  educational  advantages  for  their  children  will  find  in  this  section  a  comprehensive 
selection  of  Boarding  Schools,  Colleges  and  Vocational  Schools.    Our  readers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  the  schools 


which  interest  them 

will  gladly  answer  any  inquiry  and,  if  given  full  information,  will  make  definite  recommendation  without  charge. 


The  School  Department  continues  to  serve,  as  it  has  for  many  years,  parents  and  schools. 
1,  if  eh 


jclnools  fF©ir  Gnrlls  asadl  Colleges  fFoif  W®mm@im 


Lasell   Seminary 

More  than  a  passing  on  of  text  book  knowl- 
edge is  achieved  at  Lasell  Seminary.  Its  goal 
is  to  arouse  appreciations  of  the  best  in  life 
and  to  develop  the  best  in  each  student.  A 
course  of  study  from  first  year  high  school 
through  two  years  advanced  work  for  high 
school  graduates,  covers  a  wide  range  of  academic 
subjects,  and  electives  necessary  to  individual 
development.  Unusual  training  is  given  in 
various  phases  of  home-making,  from  marketing 
to  entertaining. 

The  school  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  thirty  acre 
estate  ten  miles  from  Boston.  Cultural  advantages 
of  the  city  are  utilized.  Many  forms  of  outdoor 
sport  and  recreation  play  a  part  in  the  school  activ- 
ities.   For  booklet  address 

GUY  M.  WINSLOW,  Ph.D.,  Principal 
103  Woodland  Road  Auburndale,  Mass. 


Miss  Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School 

29  Fairfield  St.  and  200  Commonwealth  Ave.,  Boston. 

38th  year.  Preparation  for  leading  colleges.  Advanced  work 
for  High  School  graduates.  Household  Management,  Cook- 
ing, Sewing.  Secretarial  Course.  Native  language  teachers. 
Athletic  Sports.  Horseback  Riding.  Miss  Jeannie  Evans, 
Prin.    Miss  Augusta  Choate,  Assoc.  Prin. 


The  MacDuf  f  ie  School  for  Girls 


Springfield,  Mass. 

Principals:  JOHN  MacDUFFlE,  Ph.D.. 


3  acres  for  sports. 
Mrs.  JOHN  MacDUFFlE,  A.B. 


WALTHAM  SCHOOL  For  Girls 

Boarding  and  Day  School 

From  primary  grades  through  college  preparatory.  School 
building.  Gymnasium.  South  Hall  for  girls  6-12  years.  North 
Hall  for  older  girls.    60th  year.    Address 

Miss  Martha  Mason,  Principal,  Waltham,  Mass. 


Sou thf  ield  Point  School 

FORGIRLS.  Situated  among  magnificent  old  trees 
on  Long  Island  Sound.  General  and  College  Pre- 
paratory courses.  Character  and  tone  of  instructors 
unusually  high.  Private  bathing  beach,  hockey 
field,  tennis  and  basketball  courts,  riding  horses, 
golf  link  piivileges.  Only  52  minutes  from  Grand 
Central  Station,  New  York.  For  catalogue,  address 

MRS.  LANGDON  CASKIN,  Principal 
Southneld  Point,  Stamford,  Conn. 


-TENACRE- 

A  Country  School  for  Young  Girls 

From  Ten  to  Fourteen  Years  of  Age 


PREPARATORY  to  Dana  Hall. 
Fourteen  miles  from  Boston.  All 
sports  and  athletics  supervised  and 
adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupil.     The 

finest  instruction,  care  and  influence. 

■< 

MISS    HELEN   TEMPLE   COOKE 
Dana  Hall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 


ABBOT  ACADEMY 

A  School  for  Girls.    AND0VER,  MASS.  Founded  1828. 

23  miles  from  Boston.  General  course  with  Household 
Science.    College  Preparation.    Outdoor  sports. 

Address  MISS  BERTHA  BAILEY.  Principal. 

Massachusetts,  Norton.     (40  minutes  from  Boston.) 

HOUSE  IN  THE  PINES    A  sc^f  for 

Preparatory  and  finishing  courses.  Languages — native 
teachers.  Music,  Household  Arts.  Secretarial  courses.  Every 
attention,  not  only  to  habits  of  study,  but  to  each  girl's 
health  and  happiness.      Miss  Gertrude  E.  Cornish,  Prin. 

WALNUT   HILL   SCHOOL 

24  Highland  Street,  Natlck,  Mass. 

A  College  Preparatory  School  for  Girls.  17  miles  from 
Boston.  46  Acres.  Skating  Pond.  Athletic  Fields.  Five 
Buildings.    Gymnasium. 

Miss  Conant,  Miss  Bigelow,  Principals. 


SCHOOL  OF  PERSONALITY  FOR  GIRLS 

III  \.  THOMAS  U1CKFORD,  A.M..  Founder 

HAPPY  home  life;  personal  attention  and  care.  Students  inspired  by  whole- 
some, beautiful  ideal?  of  efficient  womanhood.  Hygiene  and  morals  observed 
especially  for  health,  character,  responsibility  and  initiative.  One  hundred  acres; 
pine  groves;  iooo  feet  seashore.  Clijnate  is  favorable  for  outdoor  life.  Horseback 
riding,  gymnastics.  College  Preparatory  or  Cultural  Courses.  French,  German 
and  Spanish  by  native  teachers.  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Handiwork.  Household 
Arts,  Secretarial  and  other  courses  for  securing  Personality  Diplomas  introductory 
to  definite  service.  Experienced,  earnest  instiuctora.  Booklet. 
MISS  FAITH    mi  111  mill     l'i  mm  ,,,.,  I  Bo*  B.   lilt  I  \*  »  I  I  II  .  MASS. 


Sea  Pines 


Recognized  as  the 

Pioneer  School  of 

Personality 


HILLSIDE 


A  School 
for    Girls 

Norwalk,  Connecticut 

4T,  miles  from  Now  York.  Preparation  for  comprehensive 
college  examinations.    Cultural  Courses. 
Household  Science,  including  actual  prac- 
tice' in  :i  real  home.  Homestead  and  Lodge. 
Schoolhouse  and  Gymnasium,     Study  off 
the  individual  girl.     Organized  Athletics. 

Margaret  R.  Brerjdlinger,  A.B.,  Tassar 
Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.L.,  Smith,  Principals 


Whiting 
Hall 


A  Country  Home  School  for  Girls 

from  eight  to  sixteen,  affiliated  with  the  best  preparatory  schools. 
Twenty-all  acres,  new  buildings,  ideal  location,  high  elevation — half-way 
between  Boston  and  Worcester,  near  Longfellow's  Wayside  Inn.  Out- 
door sleeping  and  class  rooms,  if  desired.  Individual  care.  Teachers  for 
all    brancm-s.     Mistress    of   field    games.     House  mother.     Family    life 

emphasized. 

Mr.  Elbridgc  C.  Whiting,  Amherit,  Tale;  Mrt.  Whiting,  Welleiley,  Principal. 
Concord  Road,  South  Sudbury,   Mass. 


^llmtilaraarct'*  5c&£3 


t$^ii»IEIEl 


WATERBURY,  CONN.  Founded  1875 

Located  in  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  healthful  spots 
in  New  England.  College  Preparatory  and  courses  in 
Music,  Fine  Arts,  History,  Languages,  Domestic  Science. 
Physical  Culture  and  Swimming.  School's 50-acre  farm. 
"Umberneld,"  gives  unusual  opportunities  for  all  sports, 
including  tennis,  basketball,  skating,  snowshoeing,  etc. 
Girls  here  also  put  their  Domestic  Science  teachings  into 
actual  practice.  One  hour  from  Hartford  or  New  Haven. 
Send  for  catalog  and  views. 

Miss  EMILY  GARDNER  MUNRO,  A.M.,  Principal 


Miss  Howe  and  Miss  Marot's  School 

THOMPSON,  CONNECTICUT 

A  country  boarding  school  for  girls.  College  preparation. 
Advanced  courses.  Special  attention  to  outdoor  Ufe. 
Reconstruction   work   for   Senior   students. 

Mary  Louise  Marot,  Principal. 

The  Misses  Allen  School 

Life  in  the  open.  Athletics.  Household  Arts.  College  and 
general  courses. 

Each  girl's  personality  observed  and  developed.  Write  for 
booklet.  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  McClintock's  School 

4  Arlington  Street,  -  -  Boston,  Mass. 
DREW  SEMINARY 

The  Carmel  School  for  Girls  on  Lake  Gleneida,  Carmel, 
N.  Y.  49  miles  from  N.  Y.  City.  6oo  feet  elevation. 
Home-like  atmosphere.  General  and  special  courses.  Ath- 
letics. Moderate.  Catalog.  Clarence  Paul  McClelland, 
President,  Box  908,  Carmel,  N.  Y. 

New  York.  Binghamton. 

THE  LADY  JANE  GREY  SCHOOL  *$<*£. 

College  preparatory  and  General  Courses.  Advanced  work  for 
High  School  graduates.     Music,  Business  Course,  Domestic 
Science,  Gymnastics  and  out-door  sports. 
The  Misses  Hyde  and  Ella  Virginia  Jones,  A.B..  Prins. 

MISS  BEARD'S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

A  country  school,  13  miles  from  New  York.      College  pre- 
paratory, special  courses.    Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.    Supervised  physical  vi ork  in  gymnasium  and  field. 
Catalog  on  request.    Address 
Miss  Lucie  C.  Beard  Orange,  N.  J. 

New  Jersey,  Englewood. 

Dwight  School  for  Girls  ^^%^^^L 

Domestic  Arts  and  Science.     Prepares  fcr  all  leading  colleges. 
Limited  number  of  pupils.    Spacious  grounds.    Suburban  to 
New  York.    Gymnasium.    Tennis,  riding.    Address  Box  623. 
Miss  Creighton  and  Miss  Farrar,  Principals. 


KENT  PLACE 


SUMMIT.  N.  J. 

20  miles  from  N.Y. 
A  Country  School  for  Girls 

College  Preparatory  and  Academic  Courses 
Mrs.  Sarah  Woodman  Paul  {  i»_j^_:^„i_ 
Miss  Anna  S.  Woodman  J  Principals 


Centenary  Collegiate  Institute 

The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  train  girls  in  a  whole- 
some and  inspiring  environment  for  the  big  future  which 
;i«  nts  them  as  American  women.  50  acres.  5  modern 
buildings;  $400,000  equipment;  swimming  pool,  etc. 
Experienced  teachers.  Thorough  college  preparation. 
General,  Music,  Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Courses 
with  diploma.  Supervised  57  miles  from  New  York. 

athletics  in  gymnasium  £  Catalog.  Dr.  R.  J.  Tre- 
and  held  You  are  invited  W  Vorrow,  A.M.,  Hackett.- 
to  visit  the  school.  J^^,    town.  N.J.        Box  69 

One  of  Jive  buildings. 
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Castleki-V 


Miss  Maso 

On  the  Hudson,  45  minutes  fro 
York.    Graduate,  preparatory,  spec! 
cational  departments.    Separate  scho 
little  girls.   Summer  School  emphaslzi 
cational  training.  For  either  catalog  ad 

MISS  C.  E.  MASON,  LL.M., 
Box  710  Tarrytown-on-HucUon,  N.  Y. 


fei€5«i 

BY-THE-SEA 

Half-Hour  to  New  York  City 

For  High-School  Girls  or  Graduates 

All  studies;  no  examinations.  Music. 
Expression,  Art,  Domestic  Science.  Sec- 
retarial. Social  training.  Riding,  boating, 
surf-bathing.  Select,  national  attendance. 
Large  gymnasium.  Granite  buildings  of 
French  chateau  design,  safe  and  superb. 
Estate  of  is  acres,  in  town.  Tenth  year. 
Membership  $1000.  For  latest  catalogue, 
with  numerous  pictures,  address 

Dr.  Frederic  Martin  Townsend,  Dean 

GLEN  EDEN,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson,  Box  9. 

THE  KNOX  SCHOOL 

Formerly  at  Briarcliflf  Manor.  Country  School  for  Girls. 
40  minutes  from  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Russell  Houghton,  Principal. 
New  York,  Long  Island,  Garden  City. 

Cathedral   School  of   Saint   Mary 

A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS,  19  miles  from  New  York.  Col- 
lege preparatory  and  general  courses.  Music,  Art  and 
Domestic  Science.    Catalogue  on  request. 

MISS  MIRIAM   A.  BYTEL,  Principal 

PUTNAM  HALL  SCHOOL  g^  pre? 

paratory  and  academic  courses.  Prepares  for  all  leading 
colleges.  Tennis.  Riding.  Military  drill.  Supervised  ath- 
letics. Gymnasium.  Sleeping  porches.  Junior  department. 
Limited  enrollment. 


ELLEN  C.  BARTLETT,  A.B.,  Principal, 


Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Ossining  School 

For  Girls.    51st  year.    Academic  and  economic  courses. 

Separate  school  for  very  young  girls.    For  Brochure  address 
Clara  C.  Fuller,  Principal 
Martha  J.  Naramore,  Assoc.  Principal 

Box  89.  Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

THE  SCUDDER  SCHOOL  F206thGYeaLrS 

244,  246,  248  and  316  W.  72d  St.,  N.  Y.  City,  at  Riverside  Drive 

MYRON  T.  SCUDDER,  Pres. 

Elective  Finishing  Courses;  college  preparation.  1-year  course  In 
Household  Arts  and  Home  Administration.  Unusual  Secretarial  Train- 
ing; excellent  positions.  Gymnasium,  swimming,  rifle  range,  etc. 
Address  Registrar  L.  D.  SCUDDER,  244  West  72d  Street,  New  York. 

Beaver  College  for  Women  g$T loSoid 

Economics  (B.S.),  Music  (Mus.B.),  Expression  (B.O.).Fine 
Arts  (diploma)  and  correlated  courses  in  M  usic  and  Domestic 
Science  leading  to  diploma  and  certificates.  Individual  atten- 
tion by  specialists.  Ourgraduatesareexceptionally  successful. 
Address  Horace  Bray  Haskell,   President,  Beaver,  Pa. 

VIORAVJAN 

COLLEGE  POR  WOMEN  Bethlehem, 

-JL*^    ■        SEMINARY  FOR  GIRLS         Pennsylvania 

The  178th  annual  session  which  will  begin  Sept.  24th  will 

be  stronger  and  better  than  ever.    Fully  accredited  by  the 

State.  Catalogue  on  request.    J.  H.  CLEWELL,  Ph.D.,  Pres. 

DARLINGTON  SEMINARY 

A  developing  School  for  Girls.    60-acre  estate  in  Pennsyl- 
vania's finest  country.    Language,  Art,  Music.  Expression, 
Secretarial,  Business  and  Household  Management.    College 
Preparation.  Catalogue. 
CHRISTINE  F.  BYE,  President,  Box 628,  West  Chester,  Pa. 

IRVING 

College  and  Music  Conservatory 

Will  begin  64th  year  Sept.  24th.  A.  B.  course;  Pipe 
Organ,  Piano,  Violin,  Voice,  Harp,  Theoretical  Sub- 
jects; Art;  Expression;  Home  Economics;  Secretaryship; 
Public  School  Music  and  Drawing;  Outdoor  Basket 
Ball  and  Tennis;  Hikes;  Swimming  Pool.  In  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  healthful  valleys  in  the  world.  Just 
outside  Harrisburg.  Four  hours  from  New  York  City 
and  Washington;  three  hours  from  Philadelphia  and 
Baltimore.  Select  patronage.  Terms  $400  to  $600. 
Send  for  Catalog  A. 

E.   E.  CAMPBELL,    A.M.,  Ph.D.,    President 

MECHANICSBURG,  PENN. 


CRESCENT  COLLEGE 

Accredited  I tinioi  <  olli  >■■ 
for  (.iris,  in  the  Heart  ol 
1  he  <  >/;.ik a.  Healthful  and 
healthy.  Modern  tnethodi 
oi  hygiene  and  Instruc- 
tion. Limited.  Select.  80 
1.11 1  from  ao  at  ate*.  Ad- 
dress for  catalogue  and 

view  books, 

CRESCENT  COLLEGE 
B01  Li  Enreka  Springs  Ark. 

Miss  Harris'  Florida  School 

MIAMI,      FLORIDA 

Grammar  and  college  preparatory  departments. 
Outdoor  classes,  ocean-bathing,  »»<> I f  throughout  winter. 
Home  texts  used  for  tourist  pupils, 

2004  BRICKELL  AVENUE 

Bishopthorpe  Manor.      Atf«irish001 

Convenient  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  College  pre- 
paratory and  general  courses.  Two  years  finishing  course  (or 
1  high  school  graduates.  Secretarial  work.  Individual  attention. 
New  gymnasium  and  swimming  pool.     Junior  Department. 

Claude  N.  Wyant,  Principal,  Box  251.  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


DEVON   MANOR 

COLLEGE  preparatory  and  junior  college  courses 
also  practical  training  in  vocational  work.  Do- 
mestic Science,  Secretaryship,  Social  Service,  Art 
and  Music.  Open-air  schoolrooms,  campus  of  16 
acres,  out-of-door  sports  including  riding.  On  the 
Main  Line  of  the  Penna.  R.  R.,  16  miles  from  Phila., 
in  the  historic.  Valley  Forge  region. 

EDITH  SAMSON,  Prin.,  Box  108.  Devon  Manor,  Devon,  Pa. 


Pennsylvania,  Overbrook. 

Miss  Sayward's  School  S&SShu^E&SS 

preparatory  and  secretarial  courses.  Music,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence. Physical  training,  outdoor  sports,  horseback  riding, 
swimming.    Develops  character,  mind  and  body. 

Miss  Janet  Sayward,  Principal. 


HIGHLAND     HALL 

SCHOOL    FOR   GIRLS.     Preparation  for  all  colleges. 
Stiong  general  course.   Music,  Art,  Domestic  Arts.  Adjoining 
baths  for  all  rooms.    Gymnasium,  Swimming   Pool.  Sleeping 
Porch.      Specialists  in  each   Department.       Catalog. 
ELLEN  C.  KATES,  A.B.,  Head  of  School,  Hollidaysburg,  Pa. 


The    Birmingham    School    for    Girls 

Birmingham,  Pa.  Thorough  college  preparation  and  courses 
for  girls  not  going  to  college.  Beautiful  and  healthful  loca- 
tion in  the  mountains.  Main  Line  P. R.R.  New  gymnasium, 
swimming  pool,  sleeping  porch.  Physical  training.  Catalogue. 
A.  R.  GRIER,  Pres.,  P.S.  M0ULT0N,A.B.,Headmasler,Boxl09,  Birmingham,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary  Sktl^rtgy^^in 

life.    Beautiful,  healthful  location.    Academic  and  College 
Preparatory.   Music,  Art,  Domestic  Science,  Business.  Post- 
graduate work.    Separate  Junior  Dept.    Gymnasium.  Terms 
$500.    Catalog. 
Rev.  F.W.STENGEL,;Prin.,Box  i23,Lititz,  Pa.'nearLancasler) 


Miss  Mills  School 

AT  MOUNT  AIRY 

First  Out-of-Door  School  for 
Well  Children 
For  girls  4  to  16.  8  open-air  bunga- 
lows, glass  protection.  Central  stone 
building.  Residence  "Cresheim." 
French  emphasized.  Specialized  indi- 
vidual care  and  training.  Riding.  All 
sports.    10  acres. 

ELLEN  STANNEY  MILLS 
Box  L       Mount  Airy,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Cowles  School  for  Girls  lndv7Sls^l 

away.  College  Preparatory,  General,  Music,  Domestic  Sci- 
ence, Art.  Primary  through  High  School  and  Secretarial 
Courses.  Riding.  Small  classes.  Separate  house  for 
younger  girls.    Oliver  Denton,  Visitor,  Piano  Dept. 

Emma  Milton  Cowles,  A.B.,  Head  of  School, Oak  Lane,  Phila  , Pa. 

fihe  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls,  Bryn  Mawr.  Penna. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr,  Mount  Holyoke,  Smith, 
Vassar  and  Wellesley  colleges.  Also  strong  general 
course.  Within  26  years  272  students  have  entered 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Fireproof  stone  building.  Abun- 
dant outdoor  life  and  athletics. 

ELIZABETH  FORREST  JOHNSON,  A.  B.,  HEAD   OF  THE  SCHOOL 


Ogonts  School 

Founded  1850 

A  school  for  girls  occupying  an  estate  on 

the  summit  of  Rydal  Hills,  25  minutes  from 

Phila.       Illustrated  booklet   describing    new 

building  will  be  mailed  on  request. 

JV1ISS  ABBY  A.  SUTHERLAND,  Principal 
Montgomery  County,  Pa. 


Maryjiipri  jSchool 

Qn  a  wood  y  till]  Ide  <    thia  big  hom<   i  <  hool  ■■ 
girl    an  happy  and  contented.    Preparation  for  college. 
Post    Graduate    work    (in    new    building) 
work  covering    Household    Artt,    Music,    S 
General   and   Cultural    Courses.    New  residi 
with  adjoining  baths  for  all  rooms,  Separal 
Seven  Gables,  foi   girls  6-14  years.    You  are  cordially 
invited  to  vi  sit.    (  atalogs, 
Haldy  M.  Crist,  A.B.,  Frances  L.  Crist,  A.B.,  Prins. 

Box  1522, 

Swarthmore, 

Penna. 


A  n  established  school. 
Faculty  built  by  years 

of  .'election.  Many 
graduates  occupying 
positions  of  responsi- 
bility. 


eechwoodtne. 

COMBINES   the   practical  with  the   cultural. 
.Junior  College    Department s,  College    Pre- 
paratory.  Music,    Physical    Education,    Expression.    Arts   and 

Cl  ftfts,    Oratory,   fjfM'retarysliip,     (iy  111  nasties.      Normal    Kinder* 

gaiten,  Swimming,  Athletics*    Catalog. 
M.  H.  REASER,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Box  410,  Jenklntown,  Pa. 
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Junior  Department  of  the 
OGONTZ     SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  limited  number  of  girls  9-14 

years.        Teacher    of    strong    personality    and 

experience  in  charge.  Catalog.  Address 

Miss  Abby  A.   Sutherland,   Rydal,  Montgomery   Co.,   Pa. 


1853     Maryland  College     1919 

FOR   WOMEN  g 

COURSES— follege  Preparatory,  College,  B.  A.,  B.  L. :  Domes- 
tic Science.  B.  S.,  Teacher's  Certificate;  Music,  B.  Mus„ 
Teacher's  Certificate;  Expression,  B.  0.,  Teacher's  Cer- 
tificate. 
ADVANTAGES— 65  Years'  History,  Stronp  Faculty,  Girls 
from  32  States,  10  miles  from  Baltimore,  500-foot  elevation, 
near  Washington,  fireproof  buildings,  swimming  pool, 
private  hath,  set  bowls,  non-sectarian,  ideal  size,  per- 
sonal  care.  Address  Box   Q,  Lutherville,  Md. 


cNdtre  Dame  of  Maryland 

^A  College  for  Women  ^-J  School  for  Qirk 

Conducted  by  the  School  Sisters  of  Notre  Dame,  to  train 
the  body,  mind  and  spirit  —  to  develop  true  womanhood. 
Located  in  beautiful  park  of  70  acres  ;  all  outdoor  sports. 
Lecturers  of  national  reputation.  Courses  regular  and  elec- 
tive. Music  and  Art.  Notre  Dame  Preparatory  School  is 
for  younger  students.     Catalogue. 

NOTRE  DAME  OF  MARYLAND 

Charles  Street  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Maryland 


The  Girls'  Latin  School  ^p^toJv0'^ 

Academic.  Thorough  preparation  for  colleges.  Faculty  of 
college-trained  Christian  women.  Selected  students.  Cul- 
tural advantages  due  to  location.  Exceptionally  beautiful 
home.  Catalog.  Miss  Wilmot,  A.  B.,  Headmistress. 
Maryland,  Baltimore,  1223  St.  Paul  Street. 


CHEVY  CHASE, 
MARYLAND 


GRAFTON  SCHOOL, 

Boarding  and  day  school  for  girls  4  to  T4  years.  Day  school 
for  boys  under  12.  French,  Music,  Art.  35  minutes  from 
Capital  in  beautiful   suburb.     Limited  number.     Addreso 

Mrs.  M.  HADDEN,  Principal,  17  Grafton  Street 


A 


NmonmEvrkSeminary 

For  Young  Women,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  Suburbs 

JAMES  E.  AMENT,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  President 
Presents  the  fundamentals  of  a  college  education  in 
a  two  year  diploma  course.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science  and  other  vocational  courses.  Ath- 
letics. Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  riding.  Thirty- 
two  buildings.  Sixty-five  acre  campus.  Cultured  en- 
vironment, healthy  surroundings,  democratic  ideals. 
Enrollment  for  1920-1921  already  advanced.  Catalog. 
Address   Registrar,  Box  157,  Forest  Glen.  Maryland 
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4RD-:;u;.lm0NT 


For    Girls     and     Younc    Womsm 

RESERVATION'S  for  the  1919-20  ses- 
sion should  be  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible to  insure  entrance. 

Courses  covering  1  years  preparatory  and  2 
years  college  work.  Strong  Music  and  Art 
Departments.  Also  Literature.  Expression, 
Physical'  Training,  Home  Economics  and 
Secretarial.  Outdoor  sports  and  swimming 
pool.  Edcnwold  is  the  School  Farm  and 
Country  Club.  References  required. 
Booklets  on  request.    Address 

WARD-BELMONT 

Belmont  Heights  Box  F.  Nashville,  Tenn. 


HOLY  CROSS  ACADEMY 

■*».  1  ' 

k 

A  school  for  girls.    Cultural  and 

» 1 

pression.    Domestic    Science    and 
Physical    Culture.      Separate    de- 
partment for  little   girls.      Junior 
College   course   for  advanced    stu- 
dents.    Fireproof    building   in   23 
acre  park.    Address 

SISTERS  OF  THE  HOLY  CROSS 
Washington,  D.  C. 

iliigSg 

CHEVY  CHASE  SCHOOL  ^hojf  ^ 

and  tomorrow.  Courses:  Preparatory;  two-year  advanced 
for  high  school  graduates;  special.  Unrivalled  location  at 
the  national  capital.  For  catalog,  address  Chevy  Chase 
School.  Box  D.  Frederic  Ernest  Farrington,  Ph.D., 
Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

COLONIAL    SCHOOL   for   GIRLS 

A  distinctive  school  priving  to  a  selected  number  of  girls  the  best 
American  culture.  College  preparatory.  Academic  Collegiate  Courses 
with  individual  attention  in  small  classes.  Music,  Art,  Expression, 
Domestic  Science,  Secretarial  Departments.  Open  air  study  hall  and 
frymnasium.    All  Athletics.     Catalogue. 

Jessie  Truman,  Associate  Principal,  1533  Eighteenth  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

SCHOOL  for  YOUNG 
WOMEN  and   GIRLS 

14th  year  under  present  management.  College  and  special 
courses.  Conservatory  courses  in  Music.  Art,  Expression, 
Modern  Languages,  Domestic  Science,  Business  Course. 
Illustrated  Catalog.  Geo.  F.  Winston,  LL.B. ,  Mrs.  Geo.  F  .  Winston, 
A.M.,  Principals.  3053  P  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MADISON   HALL 


Southern  College 


Historic  Junior  College.  Girls 
and  Young  Women.  57th  year. 
$500.  Social  Training.  Two-year  College  Courses.  Prepar- 
atory and  Finishing  Courses.  Music,  Art,  Expression,  Do- 
mestic Science,  Tennis,  Basketball,  Gymnasium.  Students 
from  many  states.  Ideal  climate.  Non-sectarian. 
Va.,  Petersburg,  K7  College  PI.  Arthur  Kyle  Davis,  A.M. 

HOLLINS  COLLEGE  E5ZB8! 

Kour  Year  College  Course.  Admission  by  certificate  or  ex- 
amination. Degree  accepted  for  graduate  work  by  leading 
universities. 

Mis.  MATTY  L.  COCKE.  President,  Boi  313.  HOLLINS.  VA. 

VIRGINIA  COLLEGE  for  Young  Women 

In  i he  Valley  of  Virginia,  famed  for  health  and  beauty. 
Elective,  Preparatory  and  full  Junior  College  courses.  Music, 
Art,  Expression.  Domestic  Science.  Catalogue.  Address 
Mattie  P.  Harris.  President;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Harris 
Boatwright,  Vice-President,  Box  T,  Roanoke,  Va. 

SWEET  BRIAR  COLLEGE  for  WOMEN 

Sweet  Briar,  Va.  Standard  college  courses.  A.B.  and  B.S. 
Degree  recognized  by  all  universities  as  basis  of  giaduate 
work.  No  preparatory  department.  Students  received  on 
certificate  from  accredited  schools.  Eor  catalogue  and 
views  address  the  Registrar,  Box  13. 
EMILIE    WATTS    McVEA.    A.M..  Litt.D..  President 

THE  SMEAD  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 


The  Misses  Anderson,  Principals, 


2048  School  Place,  Toledo,  Ohio 

OAKHURST 

MISS    HENDRICKS    COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS 

College  Preparatory  and  advanced  General  Courses.  Resi- 
dent French  teacher.  Modern  Languages.  Music  and  Art. 
Miss  Helen  F.  Kendrick,  Principal,  669  and  723  Oak 
Street,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

SAINT  MARY'S  HALL,  farm,n-&Iota 

Founded  by  Bishop  Whipple  in  1866 

Prepares  for  leading  colleges.    Thorough  general  course  and 

junior  college.    Excellent  advantages  in  music  and  art.  Write 

for  catalog.     Rt.  Rev.  Frank  A.  McElwaine.  D.D.,  Rector. 

Miss  Amy  Louise  Lowey,  Principal. 

rThe  Bishop's  School-] 

Upon  the  Seripp's  Foundation 

FOR  GIRLS  LA  JOLLA.  CALIFORNIA 

Upper  and  Lower  Schools 

EDUCATIONAL  and  social  training  equal  to  that  of 
Eastern  Schools.  A  faculty  representative  of  East- 
ern Colleges.  The  advantages  of  the  healthiest  climate 
in  the  world.  The  pupil  goes  to  school  in  perpetual 
sunshine  —  sleeps,  plays,  exercises  (at  tennis,  basket 
ball,  riding,  swimming,  etc.)  and  studies  out  of  doors 
the  year  round  Sixteen  miles  from  Hotel  del  Coronado. 
(  onvenlent  for  parents  wishing  to  spend  the  winter 
in  I  alilornia.     Write  for  booklet. 

Right  Reverend  Joseph  H.  Johnson,  President 
Marguerite  Barton,  M.A. 
Headmistress 


Miss   Haire's   School 

The  University  School  for  Girls,  Chicago 

Exceptionally  appointed  fireproof  building  overlooking 
Lake  Michigan.  Boarding  and  Day  Pupils.  College 
preparatory  and  elective  courses.  Horseback-riding 
and  supervised  outdoor  sports.  Annual  charges  $1300. 
For  Year-Book  address  Miss  Anna  R.  Haire,  A.B., 
Principal,  1 106  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

ILLINOIS  WOMAN'S  COLLEGE 

A  standard  College.  Endowed.  Credits  recognized  by 
universities  for  graduate  work  and  by  State  Boards  of 
Education.  Degrees  granted  in  Liberal  Arts,  Music 
and  Home  Economics.  Certificate  granted  in  Secre- 
tarial,   Physical    Training    and  other    special    cours.  s. 

6  Buildings.    Music  Hall,  Gymnasium,  Swimming  Pool, 

7  Acres  Tennis,  Hockey.    For  catalogucaddress 

Woman's  College,  Box  C,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods 

College  for  Women.    79th  Year.       *^^~ 

Standard  Courses  leading  to  Dejrrees.    Departments  of  Ex- 
pression,  Household   Economies,  Conservatory  of  Music, 
School  of  Art,  Elective  Courses.     12  buildings,  gymnasi- 
um, natatorium,  40-acre  golf  links,  riding,  etc. 
Member  of  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods  Academy 

Preparatory  and  Special  Courses.  For  Bulletins  and 
lllus.  Booklet  address  The  Registrar,  Hox  130. 

Saint  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Indiana 

Milwaukee-Downer  College 

Milwaukee,   Wis.     A   standard    College   for   Women. 
Courses  leading  to  B.A.,  B.S.,  and  B.S.  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, Music  and  Art,  Fine  and  Applied  Arts.  Catalogue  H. 
Miss  Ellen  C.  Sabin,  President. 

LINDENWOOD  COLLEGE 

89th  year.    Distinctive  College  for  Young  Women.    Two  and 

four  year  college  courses  and  three  year  academy.     Strong 

vocational  courses.    Exceptional  opportunities  in  Music,  Art, 

Expression. 

John  L.  Roemer,  D.D.,  President,  Box  El,  St.  Charles,  Mo. 

Harcourt  Place  School  a°ory  Ld  sPecfa!e coups' 

High  academic  standards.  Personality  and  character  devel- 
oped through  sympathetic  guidance.  A  teacher  for  every  five 
girls.  Commanding  location(8  acres)  in  charming  college  town. 
1200  feet  above  sea  level.  33rd  year.  For  catalogue  address 
ETHEL  K.   STEEIBEET,  Principal    -  I  -    -    GAMBIER,  OHIO 


Miss   Spaids'    School   for  Girls 

866  Buena  Avenue,  Chicago.  Boarding  and  Day  School. 
Delightful  and  healthful  location.  College  Preparatory  and 
Advanced  Courses.  Every  influence  which  will  make  for 
the  development  of  refined,  capable  womanhood. 

Miss  Kate  Louise  Spaids,  Principal. 

Boys'   Prrepauratoiry 


fmthwzf 
SCHOOL  ™R  BOYS 
Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 


Complete  college  preparatory  course  of  six  classes. 
Boarding  and  country  day  school.  Pupils  from  Amer- 
ica's finest  families.  Charming  surroundings,  bracing 
air,  and  equable  climate  invite  work,  play  and  sleep  in 
the  open  the  entire  school  year.  Baseball,  football, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  golf.    Open  Sept.  24. 

Address:  R.  C.  Piatt,  Acting  Headmaster,  for  information. 


I  CThe  McCallie  School 

A  Home  School  for  Boys 

Able  men  train  fboys  for  college.  Individual  atten- 
tion. 1000  feet  elevation.  Big  athletic  field.  All 
sports.  Swimming.  Boating.  Military  drill.  Honor 
system.  Boys  live  in  Masters'  homes,  under  their 
personal  guidance.    Address 

Headmasters  S.  J.  &  3.  P.  McCallie 
Missionary  Ridge,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 


Claremont  School  for  Boys  hS/wanS- 

ards  for  recommended  boys.  College  preparatory.  Modern 
Military  Training.  Ideals  of  Yale  in  Southern  California. 
Continuous  outdoor  life  among  orange  groves,  snow-covered 
mountains  at  back  gate.  35  miles  from  Los  Angeles.  Catalog. 
W.  E.  OAKKISON.  Fli.D.,  Headmnster.  Hex  220.      Claremont,  Csl. 

LAKE  FORESTACADEMY- 

For  Boys.  College  Preparatory.  Non-Military  Regime. 
Honor  ideals.  Aim  distinctively  educational.  Preparation 
for  admission  to  any  university.  Swimming  pool,  all  athlet- 
ics. Golf.  (1  hour  north  of  Chicago.)  John  Wayne 
Richards,   Headmaster,  Box   140,   Lake   Forest,  111. 

QATTMT  AT  R  A  "MQ  The  National  Cathedral  School 
0/\llN  A  /\L.J3/\lNO  fot  Boys.  Beautiful  campus  of 
40  acres.  College  preparatory.  Outdoor  and  indoor  sports. 
One  resident  master  to  every  four  boarding  pupils.  Bishop  of 
Wa  I'iiiKton,  President  of  the  Board  ol  Trustees.  Write  lor 
<ii   1  riptivi  catalog  and  view  book. 

Wm.  H.  Church,  Headmaster,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bob- White  Country  School 

AT    CAMP    BOB-WHITE 

For  boys  from  o  to  13.    Small,  year-round 

10I  on  large  New  England  farm.    Home 

life.   Traditional  subjects  vitalized  by  proj- 

^.■»     ret  met  hod.    Well  equipped  shop.  Freedom 

~^       and  joy  of  country  life.    Riding  and  cart  ol 

la.    Alloiitdooi  sports. 

SARA  B.  HAYES,  RALPH  C.  HILL.  Ashland,  Mass. 


MRS 


We  (JprLSchoot 

J/br  (oncentraiion 

FOR  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
BOARDING   AND   DAY   PUPILS 

Prepares  for  any  college.  By  an  intensive  system  of  in- 
dividual instruction,  enables  a  bright  pupil  to  complete  a 
course  in  much  less  than  the  usual  time,  and  trains  pupils 
who  have  been  backward  elsewhere  to  cultivate  alert 
retentive  minds  and  qualify  in  all  subjects. 

Write  for  records  made  by  pupils  at  this  school  and  for 
full  descriptive  catalog. 

Boys'  School,  72d  St.  &  West  End  Ave. 

Girls'  School,  301   West  72d  St. 

New  York  City 

Fall  Term  Commences  Monday,  September  22d 

A  School  Where  Records  Are  Made 


GLENS    FALLS   ACADEMY 

Chester  Street,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Day  school  for  Boys  and  Girls  in  the  Lake  George  country, 
located  in  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y.,  the  beautiful  and  healthful 
City  of  the  upper  Hudson  among  the  foothills  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks.  Established  eighty  years.  Prepares  for  all  colleges. 
Nine  in  Faculty.  Vocational  guidance  emphasized.  Boarding 
homes  in  connection  with  Academy.  Most  desirable  place 
for  families  to  locate  to  educate  children.    Address 

J.  THACHER  SEARS,  Headmaster,  A.  B.  Harvard,  Graduate  School,  Columbia. 

KIMBALL  UNION  ACADEMY 

A  high-grade  preparatory  school  with  a  moderate  tuition. 
107th  year  opens  Sept    17th.     High  elevation.    Eight  build- 
ings.   100  acres.  New  and  separate  dormitories  for  girls  and 
)oys.     New  gymnasium.     Playing  fields.     School  farm. 
CHARLES  ALDEN  TRACY.  Headmaster.  Meriden.  N.H. 


TILTON    SEMINARY 

In  the  foothills  of  the  White  Mountains.  For  young  men 
and  women.  Preparation  for  college  and  business.  Courses 
'or  High  Sch°o1  graduates.  Home  economics.  Christian 
Influence.  10  buildings.  New  2.Vacre  athletic  field.  Separate 
department  for  young  boys.  Endowment  permits  moderate 
cost.  George  L.  Plimpton,  Prin.,  52  School  St.,  Tilton.  N.H. 


PROCTOR  ACADEMY  „«•£! 

Ample  fields  for  recreation  and  organized  athletics.  Modern 
buildings.  Gymnasium.  College  preparatory,  agricultural 
domestic  arts  courses.  Personal  care  of  each  boy  and  girl. 
LaAy  Vlnc'Pal  for  girls.  S400.  Address  Arthur  (',.  Fletcher 
A.M.,  Headmaster,    Andover,  New  Hampshire. 

Fa«fprn     CcMeao     Co-ed.     30  m.  from  Wash..  D.  C. 

eastern   couege   A  20th-century  college.    Fine 

new  bldgs.  Standard  A.  B.  course.  Also  two  year  degree 
courses  in  Lit.-  Ped.,  Dom.  Sci..  Expres.  and  Bus.  Superior 
Music  Conservatory.  Prep.  Dept.  with  certificate  rela- 
tions. Military  Training.  Hervin  U.  Roop,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
Virginia,  Manassas,  Box  L.  President! 

GODDARD  SEMINARY  S*r«S5K 

Credits  in  music  for  diploma.    Domestic  Science.    Teacher 
Training.    Commercial  Course.    Superb  location.    Modern 
equipment.    Large  endowment.    4  buildings.    Gymnasium. 
Athletic  Field.    $300  a  year.    No  extras. 
Orlando  K.  Hollister,  Litt.D.,    Principal,  Box  10,  Barre,  Vt. 

WYOIV^cTSEMINARY 

A  co-educational  school  where  boys  and  girls  get  a  vision 
of  the  highest  purposes  of  life.  College  Preparation, 
Business,  Music,  Art.  Oratory  and  Domestic  Arts  and 
Science.  Military  Training,  Gymnasium  and  Athletic 
Fields.  75th  year.  Endowed — low  rates.  Catalog. 
L.  L.  Sprague,  D.D.,  President,  Kingston,  Pa. 


H  F  BAR  RANCH  SCHOOL 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  and 
active  outdoor  life  in  Wyoming's  invigor- 
ating  climate — altitude  5,300  feet.  Par- 
ticipation in  ranch  activities  and  frequent 
camping  trips  in  the  mountains,  creat- 
ing initiative  and  self-reliance.  A  horse 
and  equipment  for  every  boy.  Limited  to 
fifteen  boys,  who  live  with  the  masters  in 
a  steam-heated  ranch  house  that  has  all 
modern  conveniences  and  comforts. 
Satisfactory  references  as  to  character 
and  health  required. 


School    year    opens   September  25th.      For 
booklet  and  further  information  address 

Donald  S.  Bridgman,  B.A. 

Headmaster,  HF  Bar  Ranch 
BUFFALO  WYOMING 
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Swarthmore  Preparatory  Sc/ioo 

Swnrthmorc  really  molds  boys  for  lives  of  useful- 
ness. It  is  a  school  with  B  definite  mission,  and  amis 
to  discharge  every  day  ils  deep  responsibility. 

Every  boy  receives  individual  direct  ion  from  nu  n 

of  strong  character  and  keen  minds,  bringing  out 
what  is  Best  in  him  and  cultivating  that  In  winch  he 
may  be  deficient. 

Modern  buildings,  exceptional  cunipiis  and 
grounds,  indoor  and  outdoor  spoils.  J  unior  School. 
Write  for  booklet,  "The  Vision  of  Swarthmore. 


A.  H.  TOMLINSON,  Headmaster 
Dept.  114,  Swarthmore,  Pa.     ill  miles  from  Phila.) 


Carson  Long  Institute 

8lst  year.  A  home  school  for  boys.  6  buildings,  18  acres 
in  the  healthful  foothills  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  Individual 
and  personal  instruction — how  to  learn,  how  to  labor,  how 
to  live.  Our  aim  is  knowledge,  character,  culture,  efficiency. 
College  Preparatory,  Business.  Junior  Courses.  Spanish, 
French,  Public  Speaking.  Separate  building  for  boys  under 
r3  years.  Strong  religious  but  non-sectarian  influence.  low 
charges  due  to  endowment  and  buying  supplies  direct  from 
farmers.  J360  and  up;  Juniors,  $205.  For  further  detads, 
address  Carson  Long  Institute. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield.  Box  Y. 

PERKIOMEN  SCHOOL 

FOR     BOYS 

College,  Preparatory,  Music,  Oratory,  Business, 
Agriculture.  All  athletics.  20-acre  campus. 
Scholarships.  Development  of  Character  and 
Training  for  Service  our  aim.  Junior  School  for 
younger  boys  in  separate  cottage.     Catalog. 

OSCAR  S.  KRIEBEL,  D.D.,  Box  113,  Pennsburg,  Pa. 

Bethlehem  Preparatory  School,  bethiW 

1600  boys  prepared  for  leading  universities  in  41  years.    Ex- 
tensive grounds.  Gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  athletic  fields. 
Summer    session.'    Separate    Junior    School    new   building. 
JOHN  L.  TUGGEY,  M.A.,  Headmaster. 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Academy 

Lancaster,  Pa.  Founded  1787 

Prepares  boys  for  all  colleges  and   technical  schools.     Old 
School  on  basis    allowing    moderate   terms.      Literature  of 
interest  to  college  preparatory  students. 
Address  Box  407,    E.  M.  HARTMAN,  A.M.,    Principal 

KISKIMINETAS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

Prepares  for  college  or  technical  schools.     High,   healthful 
.location.  Faculty  of  experts.   Individual  attention.  Extensive 
grounds.   Golf  course  and  tennis  courts    Football  and  base- 
ball field.    Gvmnasiuir  with  swimming  poo'      Address 
Dr.  A.  W.  Wilson.  IrM  President.  Box  816.  Saltsburg,  Pa. 


Mercersburg  Academy 


Offer?  a  thorough  physical, 
mental  and  moral  trailing 
for  college  or  business.  Under  Christian  masters  from  the 
great  univetsities.  Located  in  the  Cumberland  Valley  .one  of 
the  most  picturesque  spots  of  America.  New  gymnasium. 
Equipment  modern.  Write  for  catalog.  Address  Box  103. 
William  Mann  Irvine,  LL.D.,  Headmaster,  Mercersburg,  Pa. 


CASCADILLA 

College  Preparatory  School  for  Boys.    Individual  attention. 
Small  classes.    Athletics.     Gymnasium.     Well-known  school 
crew.     Enrollment  125.    Summer  session.     Catalog. 
A.  M.  Drummond,  M.  A.,  Director,  Box  118,      Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

"     i  York, 
storic 

...  Head 
master.  Newsite  and  buildings  19(M.  Prepares  for  all  colleges 
and  technical  schools.     Individual  instruction.    Athletic  field. 


New  York,  Tarrytown-on-Hudson 

Irving  School  for  Boys  E^MTmSS 

"living"  country.     83rd  year.      2S  years  under  present  Heac 


Master 


Swimming  pool.    Gymnasium. 

J.  M.  Furman,  A.  M.,  Headmaster,  Box  905. 

MASSEE  COUNTRY  SCHOOL 

Individual  attention.  Rapid  preparation  for  college.  2  years 
work  in  one.  IS  miles  from  New  York.  New  Gym.  and  dormi- 
tories. All  sports.  Military  training.  Junior  Department  tor 
young  boyso  years  up.  Unusually  successful  record.  Address 
W.  W.  MASSEE,  Ph.D.,  Box  300,  Bronxville,  N.  Y. 

A  boarding  school  for  boys 
the  country  and  only  40 
minutes  from  New  York.  Buildings  open  for  inspection 
daily  9  to  5.  Fall  term  begins  Thursday.  September  18th. 
Phone  Garden  City  1163.     For  catalog  address 

WALTER  R.  MARSH,   Headmaster, 
153  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


ST.  PAUL'S 


THE  STONE  SCHOOL 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.  Y.  Healthful  and  invig- 
orating location,  five  miles  from  West  Point.  Boys 
9  to  19.  Prepares  for  college  or  business.  One 
teacher  to  6  boys.  All  sports  under  supervision. 
Swimming  pool.   Catalog. 

ALVAN   E.   DUERR,      Headmaster,     Box  17 


B®ys'  Pirepairatoiry 


&  *~R<UiX  I^O*^   SclvooC 

Liberally   endowed  and  thoroughly 

equipped  for  boys  who  are  able  and  dis- 
posed to  take  advantage  of  the  unusual  op- 
portunities offered.  Under  Presbyterian 
control,  but  not  sectarian.  General  edu- 
cation and  preparation  for  any  college  or 
technical  school.  A  catalog  will  he  mailed 
upon  request,  hut  a  visit  for  personal 
inspection     is     more     satisfactory. 

JOHN  C.  SHARPE,  LL  D.,  Headma.ter 
Box  W,  Blairstown,  N.  J. 


PEDDIE 


Peddic  is  a  school  that  trains  boys  to  be  MENI 
It  is  conducted  without  thought  of  profit.  9 
miles  from  Princeton.  Modern  dormitories — 
60  acre  campus — all  sports.  Graduates  enter 
all  colleges  by  certificate  or  examination.  54th 
year.  Every  boy  given  a  thorough  physical 
examination.    SEND  FOR  CATALOG. 

ROGER  W.SWETLAND.LL.D., Headmaster 
Box  9-P,  Hlghtstown,  N.  .1. 


Pennington  School 

In  the  New  Jersey  Hills,  convenient  to  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  Prepares  for  college,  technical  school;  and 
business.  Small  classes  insure  individual  attention.  Lit- 
erary and  musical  organizations.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  10-acre  campus.  Military  drill.  Strong  athletic- 
Moving  Pictures.  Resident  Nurse.  Moderate  rate-;.  Sep- 
arate Junior  School  for  a  limited  number  of  boys  from  9  to 
13  years.     Home   cate.     Sot  h   year  opens  September   23rd. 

Send  for  booklets. 
FRANK  MACDANIEL,   D.D.,  Headmaster,   Box  80,  Pennington,  N.  J. 

KINGSLEY   SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

22  miles  from  New  York  City  in  the  New  Jersey  hills. 
For  illustrated  catalog  address 

J.  R.  Campbell.  M.A.,  Box  L,  Essex  Fells.  N.  J. 

Princeton  Preparatory    School 

College  preparatory  school  for  boys  over  ij.  Rapid  progress 
Limited  number  of  pupils  (bo)  and  freedom  from  rigid  cln-^ 
organization.  Excellent  equipment  and  facilities.  Special 
attention  given  to  Athletics  and  moral  welfare.    45th  year. 

J.  B.  FINE.  Headmaster,  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 

The  Rutgers  Preparatory   School   P0?paanev 

college  or   technical    school.     Military  training.     Ample   re- 
sources.    153rd  year.     Specialize-  also  in  educating  boys  10 
to  14.     Give  particulars  about  your  boy  and  receive  full  in- 
formation.    Rate  S750.     WILLIAM  P.   Kkllv,  Headmaster 
New  Jersey.  New  Brunswick,  2  College  Avenue. 

RIDGE  FIELD 

Eidgefield,  Conn.  A  country  school  for  boys 
in  the  highlands  of  the  Berkshires.  so  miles 
from  New  York  City. 

Roland  J.  Mulford,  Ph.D..  Headmaster 


\A#r"H'T7l'E,T  171?  Offers  to  boys  all  the  advantages 
VV  nrUEs LjLL,SS.  0f  a  sthool  in  the  country,  with 
small  classes,  an  enthusiastic  corps  of  teachers,  and  a 
course  adaptable  to  individual  needs.  All  sports.  Terms 
$6d0-$"00.  Catalog.  Royal  A.  Moore,  A. M„  Head- 
master, North  Stonington,  Connecticut. 


HOLDERNESS  SCHOOL  for  Boys 

•Five  buildings.  20  acres.  Prepares  for  Colleges  and  Tech- 
nical Schools.  Ranks  with  highest  grade  schools  of  New 
England,  yet  by  reason  of  endowment  the  tuition  is  moderate. 
Modern  gymnasium.    Skating.    All  winter  sports.    40th  year. 

Rev.  LORIN  WEBSTER.  L.H.D.,  Rector,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 


STEARNS    SCHOOL 

A  country  school  for  boys  preparing  for  college,  scientific 
school,  and  business.     Stimulating«air,  outdoor  sports, 
modern  homelike  buildings. 
ARTHUR  F.  STEARNS,     -     -     -     Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H. 

IVTOSES  BROWN  SCHOOL 

Upper  School — Unique  record  for  college  entrance  prepara- 
tion and  for  success  of  graduates  in  college.    Studio,  manual 
training,  athletics,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool. 
Lower  School — Special  home  care  and   training  of  younger 
boys.    Graded  classes.    Outdoor  sports.    Catalog. 

Seth  K.  Gikford.  Ph.D.,  Principal,  Providence,  R.  I. 


E©y»s  IPVcjpaiir&iloiry 


200  Boys  20  Teachers 

$800,000  Equipment 

86  th    Year  opens  Sept.    17th 

WORCESTER 

ACADEMY 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

TERMS:    $700-$900  single  rooms 
$550-$750  two    in  room 

Alumni  all  over  the  world.  Il   means  nun  H 

i<i  be  a  Worcester  boy.    Every  room  filled 

last  September.     Address  for  catalog 

G.  D.  CHURCH,  M.A.,  Registrar 

S.F.HOLMES,  M.A.,  Principal 


The  School 

That  Understands  Boys 

"V"OT  only  how  to  teach  them,  hut  how  to 
x'  develop  the  best  that  is  in  them.  Thor- 
ough comprehension;  capable  instruction; 
clean,  snappy  athletics:  bright,  sunny  clas.i- 
rooms.  Manly  boys  who  make  wholesome 
companions.  A  private  bathing  beach:  the 
advantages  of  the  country,  yet  convenient 
to  Boston. 

All  these  things  make  Powder  Point  the  de- 
sirable school  for  desirable  boys.  I'pporaiul 
low  er  schools.    Write  for  Catalog.    Address 

RALPH  K.  BEARCE.  A.M..  Headmaster 

95  King  Caesar  Road  Duxbury,  Mass. 


Powder  Point  School! 


Massachusetts,   Boston.  539  Boylston  St.  (Copley  Sq.) 

Chauncy  Hall  School 

Established  I S2S       Prepares  boys  exclusively  for 
MASSACHUSETTS    INSTITUTE   OF   TECHNOLOGY 

and  other  scientific  schools.     Every  teacher  a  specialist. 
Franklin  T.  Kurt,  Principal. 

dummeTacademy 

South  Byfield,  Mass. 

157th  year.    35  miles  from  Boston.     A  boys'  boarding  and 
day  school,  small (60  boys)  and  democratic.     Address 
CHARLES  S.  INGHAM,  Ph.D..  Headmaster. 

Wilbraham  Academy 

Fits  for  life  and  for  college  work.  Five  brick  buildings, 
modern  gymnasium.  Athletic  field,  campus  and  farm  of  250 
acres.     Enrollment — 60  boys.     Moderate  rates. 

GaylordW.  Douglass.  Headmaster,  Wilbraham,  Mass. 

WILLISTON  SEMINARY  for  Boys 

Each    boy's    individuality    developed.      Efficient    masters. 
Preparatory   and   scientific   departments.      Stimulating   life 
in  the  open.     Big  athletic  fields.    Six  buildings.      79th  year. 
Lower  School  in  separate  buildinq.     Booklet. 
Archibald  V.  Galbrailh.  A.B.  (Harvard  1899),  Principal,  Easthampton,  Mass. 

The  Curtis  School  for  Young   Boys 

Has  grown  forty-four  years  and   is  still  under  the  active 

direction  of  its  founder. 

t-REPERicK  S.  Curtis,  Principal 
Gerald  B   Curtis.  A-si-tant  Principal 

Brookfield  Center,  Connecticut. 


Mount  Pleasant  Academy 

Founded  1814 

The  oldest  Military  Academy  in  America  next  to  West  Point,  it  takes  pride  in  its  history  of  over  a 
century  of  quiet  but  continuous  achievement  in  training  boys  to  become  men  of  integiity  and  use- 
fulness. 

Progressive  Policy.  Boys  are  developed  in  character,  mind  and  body  by  the  personal  attention 
of  qualified  instructors. 

Scope.  Prepares  boys  for  business  activities  or  for  entrance  to  rankin?  colleges  and  universities. 
Practical  military  instruction  in  conjunction  with  field  work.  Efficient  and  constructive  methods  of 
physical  training  supplemented  by  athletic  sports. 

Facilities.  Admirably  situated  on  the  highlands  of  the  Hudson  thirty  miles  from  New  York. 
Complete  with  modern  buildings  and  apparatus.  Perfect  cooperation  between  various  departments. 
A  school  home  with  an  ideal  environment. 

Address  CHARLES  FREDERICK  BRUSIE,    P.  O.  Box  521,    Ossining-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
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Send  the  Boys  to 

"The  West  Point 

of  the  Keystone  State" 


PENNSYLVANIA 

Military 
f  College 


Trains  for  leadership  in  war  and  peace.  "  -  .  ''•**> 

Grants  degrees  in  Civil  Engineering.  Cbem-  ™  I  I 

istry,  Economics  and  Finance.    Football,  basket-  "<^i* 

ball,   baseball,   gymnastics,   and  swimming  under  '^-v/  |W«  Vc 

^»^  competent  instructors. 

>aL     Preparatory  Department  and  School  lor  -^ 

m*HH^^^     \   younger  boys.  Early  application  necessary  to        ^v,-*      «< 
IK   obtain  admission  for  college  year  starting  Sept.  "  \ ' 

"■^TTr^'Svl      /4\  17-  Reservations  for  IQ20-1921  are  txini;  mad..     Write 
IW  1i       «aj  or  wire   Col.   Chas.   E.   Hyatt.  Pres.,   Box  516,  Chester,  Pa 


NEW  YORK 
MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Cornwall-on-Hudson,  N.Y. 

THE  STORY  of  this  famous 
School  is  told  in  the  illus- 
trated catalogue,  which  will 
be  sent  upon  application  to  the 
Vice-President. 

Largest  Military 
School  in  the  East 

CAVALRY,  INFANTRY,  CADET  BAND 
(SPECIAL    RATES    TO    MUSICIANS) 


flEEKSKILL  ACADEMY 

IsF  (Military  since  1857) 

87th  year.     Army  Officer  Detailed. 

X     R.  0.  T.  C.     $100,000  Upper  House. 

Separate  building  for  young  boys  (7-13). 

Address  the  PRINCIPALS,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 


Ml       .         T  CI         1  (Military)  Thorough'prepa- 

Ohegan  .Lake  DcnOOl  ration  forCollege.Techn-cal 
School  or  Business,  with  certificate  privileges.  Average  num- 
ber of  pupils  to  a  class,  8.  Healthful  location  on  Mohegan 
Lake.  Physical  Training  and  Athletics  under  professional 
direction.  A.  E.  Linder,  A.M.,  Principal. 

NEW  York,  Mohegan  Lake,  Westchester  County,  Box  89. 


MISSOURI 


MILITARY  ACADEMY 

College  Preparatory,  Business  and  Music.  Unit 
of  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  by  direction 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Recog- 
nized by  N.  Central  Ass'n  of  Secondary  Schools 
and  Colleges.  "BIG  BROTH  KR"  plan  of  gov- 
ernment. New  $75,000  Fireproof  Bar- 
racks. Separate  buiiding  for  smaller 
boys.  All  Athletics,  Debatine.  and 
Literary  Societies.  Glee  Club, 
Band,  Orchestra.  Capacity 
taxed  annually.  Tuition  $660. 
Write  us  about  our  Summer  School 
Catalogue.  Address 
ASS'T  SECRETARY 
Mexico,  Mo. 


The  Mitchell  Military  Boys  School 


A  school  that  appeals  to  the  young  American  boy 
and  the  discriminating  parent.  Exponents  of  clean 
sport,  fair  play,  and  thorough  work.  Development 
and  maintenance  of  health  considered  of  first  im- 
portance. Military  training  adapted  to  the  age 
of  our  boys.  Preparatory  to  larger  secondary 
schools.  Equipment  modern  and  complete,  ioo 
acres. 
ALEXANDER  H.  MITCHELL,  Principal 
Box  L,  Billerica,  Mass. 


Stamford     Military    Academy 

A  preparatory  school  that  pursues  sound  educational 
methods  and  provides  a  thorough  training  for  mind 
and  body.  Located  at  Shippan  Point  on  Long  Island 
Sound,  convenient  to  New  York,  the  situation  is  ideal. 
Military  tactics  in  the  fresh  invigorating  air  keep  the 
boys  in  the  finest  physical  trim.  Classes  are  purposely 
small  and  students  are  assured  individual  considera- 
tion from  every  teacher.  The  locality  permits  every 
kind  of  outdoor  sport  and  the  gymnasium  is  well 
equipped  for  all  indoor  exercise.  Summer  Camp.  For 
catalog  address  WALTER  D.  GERKEN,  A.M.,  Principal, 
SHIPPAN  POINT,  STAMFORD,  CONN. 


WENONAH 


MILITARY 
ACADEMY 

Where  character,  manliness  and  honor  will  be  developed 
in  your  boy  through  the  Military  System.  He  will- be. 
taught  how  to  study,  how  to  learn.  Twelve  miles  from 
Philadelphia.  The  usual  Academic,  Special  and  Business 
Courses  and  Athletics.  A  catalog  for  the  parent  and'for. 
the  boy  a  book  of  views  of  Military  and  Athletic  life  at 
Wenonah  mailed  on  request. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Lorence,  Pres.,  MaJ.  Clayton  A.  Snyder,  Supt. 
Box  402,  Wenonah,  New  Jersey 

Bordentown    Military    Institute 

Thorough  preparation  for  college  or  business.  Efficient  faculty, 
small  classes,  individual  attention.  Boys  taught  how  to  study. 
Military  training.  Supervised  athletics.  35th  year.  For  cat- 
alogue, address  Col.  T.  D.  LANDON,  Drawer  C-7,  Boiden- 
town,  N.  J.  Principal  and  Commandant. 

FREEHOLD  MILITARY  SCHOOL 

For  70  select  young  boys.  Just  enough  of  the  Military  train, 
ing  to  inculcate  habits  of  obedience,  promptness,  orderliness 
and  self-reliance.  Study  and  play  carefully  supervised.  One 
teacher  to  10  boys.  "The  school  with  the  personal  touch." 

Major  Charles  M.  Duncan,  Box  9s,  Freehold,  N.  J. 

NEWTON  ACADEMY  ^^i,^1^;^ 

school  for  young  boys.  2  hours  from  N.  \  .  (  ity.  Beautiful, 
high,  healthful  location.  Thorough  preparation.  Home 
care.  Discipline  kind  but  firm.  Summer  Session.  Horses 
and  ponies  for  boys'  use.  Gymnasium.  All  sports.  Mod- 
erate rates.     Catalog.       PHILIP  8.  WILSON,  A.M.,  Principal 

New  York,  Ossining-on-Hudson. 

St.  John's  Military  School  gSJgSJSSSTSL 

lege  preparation.  Parental  discipline.  Gymnasium,  swimming 
pool.  Athletic  field.  Manly  sports  encouiaged.  Junior  Hall, 
a  separate  school  for  boys  under  13.    Catalogue. 

W.  A.  Rannky,  A.M.,  Pd.D.,  Principal. 


MORGAN  PARK  EJdEBS 

14  miles  from  Chicago.  Known  for  its  thoroughness.  Old-fashioned 
scholastic  standards.  Credits  recognized  at  all  colleges.  Teacher 
conducted  visits  to   Chicago's   mercantile,    civic   and    Industrial 

institutions  with  shop  talks  and  business  men's  lectures  part  of 
regular  school  work.  Sin. ill  classes.  Individual  care.  Reserve 
1  iffii  (  Training  Corps,  A  separate  school  for  young  boys.  Resident 
II.  S.  army  office  1 

COL.   H.   D.  ABELLS.  Supt. 

For  catnl"«  address  Box  800.     Morgan  Park.  Illinois 
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COLUMBIA  Military 
"■urlD,M  ACADEMY 

Built  by  the  U.  S.  Government 


/▼HE  SOUTH'S  great  military  school 
where   initiative  and  natural  gifts 
of  leadership    are  strengthened  by 
thorough  scholarship    and   self-discipline. 
Boys  from  26  states. 

R.O.T.C.  under  supervision  of  Lt.  Col. 
E.  F.  Graham,  U.  S.  A. 

Magnificent  $500,000  plant.  One  of 
the  largest  indoor  drill  halls  in  the  United 
States.  67  acres  of  beautiful  campus. 
Excellent  parade  grounds  and  field  for  all 
sports.  Athletics  open  to  all  students, 
under  careful  personal  supervision. 

Junior  School  for  smaller  boys.  Separate 
buildings.  When  writing  for  catalogue 
please  give  age  of  your  boy. 

The  Columbia  Military  Academy 

Box  D,  Columbia,  Tenn. 


'ENNESSEE 

Sweetwater 


MILITARY  INSTITUTE 
A     Tennessee 


Forty-sixth  year.  Nation-wide  pat- 
ronage. Classed  as  HONOR  SCHOOL 
for  interstate  recognition.  Southern 
Commission  on  Accredited  Schools. 
Unit  Reserve  Officers  Training  Corps 
with  West  Point  Graduate  in  charge. 
Prepares  for  Government  Academies, 
Colleges,  Business.  Health  record  un- 
surpassed. All  athletics.  Summer 
camp  June  27th.  Charges  moderate. 
For  catalog  and  views,  address 

COL.  C.  R.  ENDSLEY,  Supt., 


Box  90,     Sweetwater.  Tenn. 


Branham  &  Hughes  Military  Academy 

TWENTY -SEVENTH  YEAR 

The  school  you  can  send  your  boy  to  and  be  sure  you  have 
made  the  right  choice.  Highest  grade  preparatory  and 
general  courses.  This  Academy  has  always  been  noted  for 
its  exceptionally  strong  faculty — all  college  graduates  spe- 
cialized in  boy  training  and  development.  Inspiring  loca- 
tion. Best  moral  surroundings.  $450  includes  everything. 
R.  O.  T.  C.  under  supervision  of  Major  R.  F.  Jordan  and 
Lieutenant  Kent  Morrison,  United  States  Army.  It  will 
pay  you  to  read  our  catalogue. 

Brunbam  &   llugues  Military  Ariuliiny,  Box  4,  Spring   Hill,  Trim. 

Sewanee   Military  Academy 

In  the  heart  of  the  Cumberland  Mountains.  2000  feet  above 
sea  level.  Thorough  preparation  for  college.  Vigorous  out- 
door life.     Catalog.    Address 

Colonel  Du  Val  C.  Cravens,  Superintendent,  Sewanee, Tenn. 


PORTER  MILITARY  ACADEMY 

Established  in  1867.    A  national  school.  341 
boys  fiom  2n  states  and  8  foreign  countries. 
Unit  R.  O.  T.  C.  Military  science  taught  by 
U.  S.  Army  officers.    Thorough  preparaticn 
for  college  or  business.    Boys  are  devel- 
oped through  intimate  tutoring  system. 
Unusually    liberal    terms.      A    broader 
preparation  than  the  public  school  can 
give.    Catalog. 

REV.   WALTER   MITCHELL,  D.D. 
Box  L,  Charleston,  S.  C. 


MANLIUS 

Urgent  is  the  need  for  hardy  menial,  moral  and  physical 
man-timber  with  keen,  broad,  and  true  minds. 

Saint  John's  School,  Manlius,  develops  boys  on  common 
sense  principles,  combines  the  practical  with  the  theoretical. 
Prepares  for  college  or  business.  Superior  military  training 
through  its  R.  O.  T.  C.  Thorough  equipment.  It  miles 
from  Syracuse,     For  booklet  address 

Brlg.-Gen.  WILLIAM  VERBECK,  President 
Box  109,  Manlius,  New  York 

Staunton  Military  Academy 

Laigest  private  academy  in  the   East.     Boys  from    1(1  to  20 

II   prepared  for  Universities.  Government  Academies 

or  Business.     Gymnasium,  swimming  pool  and  athletic  p. irk. 

New  $275,000  barracks.     Charges  |o50.    For  catalogue  address 

Col.  Wm.  G.  Kaule,  Ph.D..  Principal,  Staunton,  Va. 

Virginia,  Waynesboro. 

Fishburne  Military  School  Se^anMi: 

ncss  life.  Personal  attention.  Rcsultful  military  training. 
-loth  year.  New  W0. 000  fireproof  equipment.  Diploma  admits 
to  all  colleges.  Rates  1600.  Spi  ing  encampment  near  famous 
caverns   at    Grottoes    for  all   students.      Catalogue. 

Major  Morgan  H.  HUDGINS.,  Principal,  Box  404. 

RANDOLPH-MACON  ACADEMY  (Military) 

A  Branch  of  the  Randolph-Marrn  System.  In  the  Valley  of 
Virginia.  Equipment  cost  1100.000.  Prepares  for  College  or 
Scientific  Schools.  MILITARY  TRAINING.  Gymnasium 
and  Athletics.  Mth  session  opens  Sept.  18.    Rates  J400.  Address 

CHAS.  L.  Mill  ON.  V.M..  rrlnrlpal.  Hot    410,  Front  Rojnl.   V». 
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MIAMI 

Military  Institute 

Trains   for    Good  Physical   Manhood 

Meets  students'  needs,  whether  instruction, 
encouragement,  advice  or  discipline.    Mili- 
tary   traininR    makes    bodies    strong;    high 
academic" standards,  social  and  moral  train- 
ing   brings    out    individuality.     Recreation 
and  all  outdoor  activities. 
Collegiate  courses,  preparation  for  Govern- 
ment Academies,  Higher  Colleges,  Univer- 
sities or  business.     Prep,  department.    Mili- 
tary   training    under   U.    S.   Army  Officers. 
3Sth  year,  September  17th,  1919.    Catalog. 
ORVON  GRAFF  BROWN,  M.A.,  President;  REED  M. 
BROWN,    A.B.,    Ph.O..    Headmaster;    S.      KENNEDY 
BROWN,  A. B.,  Registrar,  Box  72,  Germantown,  Ohio 


Kentucky  Military  Institute 

with  a  Winter  Home  in  Florida 

Boys  at  K.  M.  I.  are  thoroughly  prepared  for  college:  The 
two  homes  afford  outdoor  sports  and  drill  all  year  round. 
Equipment  excellent,  including  new  laboratories,  build- 
ings and  woodworking  shops.  Designated  "Honor School" 
by  War  Dept.  Junior  and  Senior  R.  0.  T.  C.  Early  reg- 
istration necessary;  waiting  list  last  two  years.  References 
required.    Address  • 

COMMANDING  OFFICE,  K.  M.  I.,  LYNDON,  KY. 


MARION    INSTITUTE 

Three  departments.    Academy — secondary  courses.    College 
— college  courses.    Army  and   Navy — preparation  for  West 
Point  and  Annapolis.    Modern  equipment,  progressive  fac- 
ulty, thorough  training.     Catalogs.    Address 
Col.  W.  L.  MURFEE    -     -     -     MARION,  ALABAMA 

IfGiOCK  MILITARY  ACADEMY 


San  Rafael,  California 


18  Miles  from  Sao  Francisco 


Everything  to  make  your  boy  a  staunch,  sturdy  American. 
All-year-round  outdoor  life.  Splendid  equipment.  Experi- 
enced instructors.  School  fully  accredited.  Indoor  riile 
range.  Physical  culture,  track,  diamond,  gridiron,  tennis, 
etc.  High  morals.  Thorough  training  of  mind,  body  and 
character.  Separate  room  for  each  pupil.  Juniors  in  sepa- 
rate building.  Hitchcock  is  a  country  school  in  a  beautiful, 
healthful  part  of  California.  42nd  year  opens  in  September. 
Write  for  illustrated  catalog  to  REX  D.  SHEREE,  President; 

SAN  DIEGO  ARMY  and  NAVY  ACADEMY 

College  preparatory.  Offers  best  in  academic  and  military 
instruction.  Fully  accredited.  Christian  character  training 
emphasized.  Army  detail.  Out-dooi  sports  entire  year.  Lo- 
cated near  ocean.  Address  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres. 
CALIFORNIA,  Pacific  Beach.  Summer  Sessions. 

The  Pasadena  Army  a  select  school  for  young 

•    m,_ *„„^i„_«.    boys.     The  happy   home 

and  Navy  Academy  life.thorough  instruction. 

military  training,  excellent  equipment,  beautiful  grounds 
and  wholesome  Christian  influence  appeal  to  discriminating 
parents.  Write  Capt.  THOS.  A.  DAVIS,  Pres.,  or 
CHAS.  A.  WOOD;  Headmaster,  Pasadena,  California. 

Culver  Military  Academy 

The  catalog  describes  the  famous  Culver  military  system, 
the   soo-acre    campus    on  Lake  Maxinkuckee,  the  superb 
array  of  buildings.    Send  for  a  copy.     Applications  should 
be  filed  now  to  insure  entrance  in  1919-1920. 
THE  EXECUTIVE  OFFICE,    CULVER,   IND. 

Ohio  Military  Institute 

High,  beautiful  location.      Military  drill  subordinate    to 
academic  work..    Lower  school  for  younger  boys. 
Prepares  for  college.    Athletics.         < 

A.  M.  Henshaw.  Superintendent 
Ohio,  College  Hill,  Box  51  (near  Cincinnati) 
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EPISCOPAL 


THE  AMERICAN  RUCBY 


The  American  Rugby.    Every  wfde-awake  American  boy  will  be 
charmed    with    the    stirring:    activities    of   military    life    and    the 
splendid   athletic  features.    Higrh  scholastic  record.    Government 
ratingr.    Honor  School.    Also  a  six   weeks'    summer   school. 
Address,  Box  12J,  Delafield,  Waukesha,  Wis. 


KYLE  SCHOOL 


For  45  boys,  8  to  16.  Beauti- 
ful location,  22  miles  from  New 
York.  30th  year.  First  prize  winner  competitive  military 
drill,  71st  Armory,  N.  Y.  (1000  boys  participated).  "Your 
school  looks  so  homelike!" — visitors'  expression.  Summer 
Camp  in  the  Catskills. 
Dr.  Paul  Kyle,  Box  19,  Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

The  Army  and  Navy  Preparatory  School 

Prepares  for  any  college.  6  new  buildings.  Cottage  plan — 
boys  and  masters  live  together.  Splendid  gymnasium  and 
athletic  field.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

4117  Connecticut  Ave.  (Suburb*),  Washington,  D.  C. 


On  the  Susquehanna 
National   Boarding    School    for    Boys 

Makes  Boys  Physically  Fit 

Special  Department  for 
Little  Boys 

For  Prospectus  Address 
Murray  Peabody  Brush,  Ph.D. 

Port   Deposit,  Md. 
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Babson  Institute 

For  Training  Men  to  Become 

Business  Executives 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Babson  Statistical  Organization 
•    the  largest  institution  of  its  character  in  the  world. 

Intensive  one  or  two  year  resident  training  for  young  men  who  by  in- 
heritance or  other  circumstances  are  to  occupy  positions  oi   authority, 

responsibility  and   trust. 

The  school  will  instruct  by  unique  methods  in  these  four  essentials  for 
executive  work. 

Practical  Economics  and  the  handling  of  Commodities. 

Financial  Investments  and  the  care  of  Property. 

Business  Psychology  and  the  management  of  Men. 

Personal  Efficiency  and  the  control  of  One's  Self. 

Courses  include  manufacturing,  financing,  banking,  merchandising, 
domestic  and  foreign  trade,  investments,  accountancy,  busirress  man- 
agement, labor  problems,  executive  training,  individual  efficiency,  and 
specialized  research  work. 

The  School  Trains  for  Leadership 

Only  a  limited  number  accepted. 

For  catalog  of  Babson  Institute  or  information  on  other  features  of  the 
Babson  Service  for  business  men  address    H.  Langdon  Pratt,  Secretary. 


ROGER  W.  BABSON 
President 


BABSON  INSTITUTE 

350  Washington  Street,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


RALPH   B.  WILSON 
Dean 


TEMPLE     UNIVERSITY 

Teachers'  College 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  High  Schools,  Elementary 
Schools,  Kindergarten,  Business  Schools.  Physical  Training, 
Household  Art,  Household  Science,  Music,  Manual  Arts 
and  Social  Workers.     For  detailed  information  write 

RUSSELL  H.  CONWELL,  President 
Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  Sts.,   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Harvard  Dental  School 

A  Department  of  Harvard  University 

Modern   buildings  and  equipment.     Degree  of  D.  M.  D. 

Certificates  from  recognized  preparatory  schools  accepted. 

Fall  term  opens  September  22,  1919.    Catalog. 

EUGENE  H.  SMITH.  D.M.D.,  Dean,  Boston,  Mass. 

University  of  Louisville — College  of  Dentistry 

Offers  a  four  year  course  leading  to  D.D.S.  degree. 
Term  opens  September  30th,  1919.     Registration  closes 
October  10th.     Co-educational.    Address 
H.  B.  TILESTON,  M.D.,  D.D.S.,  Dean,  Louisville,  Kentucky 


ClarkColleg'e 

Worcester,  Mass. 

Announces    a    Series    of   Specialized    Programs 

1.  Diplomacy,  the  Consular  Service, 

and  Foreign  Commerce. 

2.  Social   and  Economic  Reconstruction. 

3.  Industrial  Chemistry. 

4.  Sanitation  and  Public  Health. 

5.  Engineering. 

6.  High  School  Teaching. 

These  courses  are  combined  with  the  fundamental, 
academic  subjects  which  form  the  true  basis  of  fca 
liberal  education. 

EDMUND   C.  SANFORD,  President 
Worcester,  Mass. 

For  information,  address  the  President's  office 


For  sixty  years  the  leading  American  Business  College.  Trains  thoroly  tor  Office 
Work  and  obtains  employment  for  students  who  can  be  recommended  for  efficiency  and 
good  character.  Intensive  vocational  courses  in  Accounting,  Business, 
Civil  Service,  Secretarial  and  other  studies  leading  to  dignified  positions, 
good  salaries,  rapid  promotion,  and  the  best  chance  to  use  to  advantage  a 
h'gh  school  or  college  education. 

Experienced,   efficient,   faithful  teachers.    Strong  lecture  courses.    Ideal 
location.     Moderate  expenses.     $160  pays  total  cost  of  tuition,  books  and 
board  for  13  weeks. 
Exceptional  opportunities  for  self-help  to  young  men  and  women  of  the  right  sort. 
Write  for  illustrated  prospectus.    Address 

CLEMENT  C.  GAINES,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Box  938,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 


Institute  of  Musical  Art  of  the  City 

_.r  'M'p,ir  "Vot-V  ^n  endowed  school.  Frank  Damrosch, 
K)l  INCW  I  Ul  K.  Director.  Provides  a  thorough  and  com- 
prehensive musical  education  in  all  branches  and  equipped 
to  give  highest  advantages  to  most  exceptional  talents. 
Address  Secretary,  120  Claremont  Ave  .  N.  Y.  City. 

Ithaca  Conservatory  of  Music 

Special  advantages  for  those  who  look  forward  to  concert  or 
educational    work.      All    instruments,   vocal,   dramatic  art, 
etc.    Graduates  filling  highest  places  available  in  America. 
Catalog.    Distinguished  faculty.    Address 
THE  REGISTRAR,  5  DeWitt  Park,  Ithaca,  New  York. 


Wilson-Greene  School  of  Music 

2601-47  Connecticut  Ave.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Endorsed  by ,  the  world's  greatest  musicians  and  in 
charge  of  the  recognized  musical  leaders  of  Wash- 
ington. Voice,  piano,  violin,  harmony,  grand  opera, 
languages,  classic  dancing,  accompanying.  Frequent 
concerts  by  world-renowned  artists.  Rates  S1200  up. 
Inquiries  solicited  from  students  with  best  social  and 
financial  references. 

Thos.  Evans  Greene,  Mrs.  Wilson-Greene,  Principals 


FOUNDED  BY  CLARA  BAUR 


More  than  half  a  century  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Music 
Schools.    Unsurpassed  in  faculty  and  equipment.    Preparatory, 
Normal  and  Artist  Departments.     Exceptional  advantages  for 
post-graduate  and  repertoire  work ;  advanced  study  in  Theory  and 
Composition;   Orchestral    Training,    Opera,    Expression,    Lan- 
guages, Literature,  Public  School  Music  and  Drawing.    Engage- 
ments for  graduates.     Attractively  appointed 
residence   buildings.      Master    Violin    Class 
under  Eugene  Ysaye,  "King  of  Violinists." 
For  catalog  address 

MISS  BERTHA  BAUR 

Highland  Avenue  and  Oak  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


mtt 


Kenneth  M.  Bradley 
Pres.  and  Director 


Bush  Conservatory 


CHICAGO 


Edgar  Nelson 

Vice-Pres. 

E.  H.  Schwenker 

Secy. 


rwm 


An  institution  of  National  prominence 

Accredited  courses  leading  to  Certificate,  Diploma  and  Degrees  in 

Expression  IV/ff  ¥   T  d  Y  (**        Languages 

Physical  Culture       IV  A  V*J  O  J.  V^        Dancing 

Faculty  of  over  sixty  instructors  including  such  famous  ar- 
tists as  Charles  W.  Clark,  baritone,  Richard  Czerwonky,  vio- 
linist, Moses  Boguslawski,  Mme.  Julie  Rive-King-,  pianists. 

Only  conservatory  in  Chicago  with  its  own  building 
and  residence  department   for   boarding  students 

Fall  term  begins  Sept.  8.  Dormitory  reservations  now.  For  illustrated  catalog 
describing  this  magnificently  equipped  school  and  its  many  advantages.address 

L.  D.  JONES,  Registrar,  839  North  Dearborn  Street,  CHICAGO 
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Garland  School 

of  Homemaking 

A  special  school  which  qualifies  girK  to  preside  over 
and  maintain  well  ordered  homes.  One  and  two-year 
home-making  courses  under  specialist  teachers  in- 
clude Child  Study,  the  Family  and  Social  Problems, 
Food  and  its  Preparation,  Income  and  Cost  of  Liv- 
ing, Furnishings,  Clothing,  Serving  of  Meals,  Stories 
and  hand  work  for  children  and  many  other  vital 
home  subjects.  Abo  shorter  elective  courses.  Resi- 
dent students  direct  the  Home-Houses  under  super- 
vision,  putting  into  practice  principles  taught. 

Amusements,  recreation  and  exercise  receive  due 
attention.  Girls  attend  evening  concerts,  lectures 
and  plays  under  proper  chaperonage.  Catalog  on 
request.     Address 

MARGARET  J.  STANNARD.  Director 
2  Chestnut  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


The  Lesley  School  of  Household  Arts 

Fits  for  lucrative  positions  and  home  efficiency.  One 
and  two  year  courses.  Specialist  for  every  course. 
Attractive  residence.  Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  Wolfard, 
Principal,  29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

SCHOOL  OF 
THE  MUSEUM  OF  FINE  ARTS 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

Forty-fourth  year  begins  September  twenty-ninth. 
DRAWING— PAINTING— MODELING— DESIGN. 
For  Illustrated  Circular  write  to 

Alice  F.  Brooks,  Manager. 

Worcester  Domestic  Science  School  ?Z-,7*r 

Normal  and  Home-making  courses.      Trains  for  teachers  "f  cookery, 
sewing,  matrons,  dietitians.    The  first  school  devoted  solely  to  Nor- 
ma] Domestic  Science  training.    Red  Cross  Work.    Graduates  occupy 
exceptional  positions.     Opens  Sept.  23rd.  1919.      Address 
Mrs.  P.  A.Wetheked,  1 3S  Institute  Road,  Worcester,  Massachusetts. 

SKIDMORE  SCHOOL  OF  ARTS 

A  Professional  and  Vocational  College  for  Women.    Fine  and 
Applied  Art,  Home  Economics.  Music,  Physical  Education, 
Secretarial  Courses.     B.   S.   Degree  or   teachers  and  super- 
visors certificate.     Catalog.     Summer  Session. 
Charles  Henry  Keyes,  Ph.D.,  Pres.,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  T. 

THE  CAMBRIDGE  SCHOOL  OF  DOMESTIC 
ARCHITECTUREandLANDSCAPE  ARCHITECTURE 

FOR     WOMEN 
4  BRATTLE  STREET  CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


BROWN'S  SALON  STUDIO 
of  FASHIONS 

Fashion  Design  DeLuxe  with  P.  Clement  Brown. 
Fashion,  create  and  design  for  stage  and  trade. 
Studio  and  mail.  Brown's  Salon  Studios:  Scottish 
Rite  Auditorium,  San  Francisco.  599  Fifth  Ave. 
at  48th  St.,  New  York  City. 


Perry  Kindergarten  Normal  School 

Mrs.  Annie  Moseley  Perry,  Founder 

Prepares  for  kindergarten,  primary,  and  playground 
positions.    Good  opportunity  for  practical  work.    22nd  year. 

For  booklet  address     Mrs.  Harriet  Hamblen  Jones, 
Principal,   Suite  66,  18  Huntington  Avenue,  Boston,  Mass. 

LESLEY   NORMAL   SCHOOL 

FOR   KINDERGARTNERS  AND  GRADE  TEACHERS 

Courses  given  by  Harvard  educators.  Prepares  for  kinder- 
garten, playground,  first,  second  and  third  grades.  Dor- 
mitory and  house  mother.  Mrs.  Edith  Lesley  Wolfard, 
29  Everett  Street,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Zbe  afannfe  B.  Smitb 

jfroebel    IkinDergarten    ano    Uraining    Scbool 

School  residence  for  a  limited  number.  Grounds  for  athletics 
and  outdoor  life.  Practical  work.  One  and  two  year  courses. 
Graduates  in  demand.    Catalog. 

FANNIE  A.  SMITH,  Principal,    1130  lranistan  Avenue,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

THE  CINCINNATI  KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Affiliated  with  University  of  Cincinnati.  Unusual  facilities 
for  practice  teaching.  Dormitory  accommodations.  Fall 
term  opens  September  18th.  Write  for  full  information. 
Lillian  M.Stone,  Principal;  Matilda  M.  Remy,  Associate- 
Principal.      No.  6  Linton  Street,    Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

CONN.    FROEBEL    NORMAL 

Kindergarten  Primary  Training  School,  176  West  Ave.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Academic,  kindergarten,  primary  and  playground  courses. 
Boarding  and  day  school.  Iiin  opportunities  for  our  gradu- 
ates. State  certificate.  $460  covers  board  and  tuition.  30th 
year.    Booklets.    Address        MARY  C.  MILLS,  Principal. 


Training  School  for  Kindergartners 

(Formerly  Miss  Hart's) 
H600  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia.     Junior.  Senior  and  Graduate 
Courses.  Primary  Methods.  Practice  Kindergartens.  Home- 
like Students'  Residence.     For  particulars  address 
Mill  A.  T.  ILLMAN.  Director,  Box  D.  3600  Walnut  St.,  Phila. 

Art  Painting  School  S^S 

ing  in  France, Belgium  and  U.  S.  A., can  teach  you  quickly 

to  do  perfect  Graining,  Decorating,  Marble,  Picture  and 

Sign  Painting.     To  be  a  good  Painter,  learn  to  be  one. 

Address:  Dtcoratirt  tad  Art  Painting  School,  DuBoii,  Pa. 
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Good  Positions  Open  to  Young  Men  and  Women 

A>   physical   directors,   playground   supervisors,  etc.     Two 

year  normal  course  for  High  School  graduates.  Includes 

athletics,    aesthetic    and    folk   dancing,  games.  Complete 

equipment.      Strong   faculty.      Swimming  pool.  Woman's 
dormitory.     Fall  term  opens  September  23rd. 


AMERICAN 
COLLEGEo/ 

Accredited 
Address  Dept.  SO, 


PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Co-educational 
4200  Grand  Boulevard,  Chicago. 


The  Sargent  School  ^SSS? 

Established  1881 

Address  for  booklet 

Dr.  D.  A.  SARGENT  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Emerson  College  of  Oratory 

Henry  Lawrence  Southwlck,  President 

Largest  school  of  expression  in  the  U.  S.  Degrees 
granted.  The  demand  for  our  graduates  as 
teachers  in  colleges,  normal  and  high  schools 
is  greater  than  we  can  fill.  Courses  in  Belles- 
lettres,  oratory,  pedagogy,  physical  culture, 
voice,  dramatic  art,  etc.  40th  year  opens 
1  September  22nd. 

HARRY  SEYMOUR  ROSS,  Dean 
Huntington  Chambers        Boston,  Mass. 


Leland  Powers  School  of  the  Spoken  Word 

A  school  of  expression  with  a  building  of  its  own. 
Distinguished  for  the  success  of  its  graduates. 
For  catalog  address 

The  Registrar,  Upper  Fenway,  Boston,  Mass. 


ETROIT  COLLEGE  OF  LA 


TWO 
SCHOOLS 


h'Jjlll'H 


Prepare  for  the  Bar.  Three  years'  course  leads  to  degree 
of  LL.B.  Students  may  witness  22  courts  in  daily  session. 
Thorough  instruction  in  theory  and  practice.  Faculty  com- 
prises 28  members  of  Bench  and  Bar.  29th  year  begins 
Sept.  22,  1919.  Self-supporting  students  assisted  in  finding 
employment.    For  catalog  and  full  particulars  address 

DETROIT   COLLEGE   OF   LAW 

34  Witherell  Street  DETROIT,  MICH. 


■©mi 


For  Backward 
Children 

A  Private  Home  and  School  on  a  beautiful   Country  Estate 

of  500  acres  in  the  famous  Blue  Grass  Region  of  Kentucky. 

Five    Buildings — Cottage    Plan.      Write     for     illustrative 

Catalogue. 

DR.  JOHN  P.  STEWART,   Box  C,  Frankfort,   Ky. 


Stewart  Home  Training  School 


School  for  Exceptional  Children 

JSvery  facility  in  a  beautiful  suburban  home  for  the  care 

Tind  training  of  children  who  through  mental  disability  are* 

unable  to  attend  public  or  private  schools.  DomesticScience 

for  older  girls.    MollieA.  Woods,  Prin.,  BoxlGO,  Roslyn, Pa. 


Massachusetts,  Barre. 
TTT  "l\/T     "LTTT  T       •*  1'rlvate  Home  mid  School  for 
.LVL/IVJ.     XTlLvLy    Deficient  Children  and    south 

Skillful  and  affectionate  care.  Invigorating  air.  250-acre 
farm.  Home  dairy.  All  modern  conveniences.  Personal 
companionship.  Health,  happiness,  efficiency.  71st  year. 
Address    George  A.  Brown,  M.D..G.  Percy  Brown,  M.D. 


THE  TROWBRIDGE  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

A  home  school  for  nervous  and   backward    children. 
Special  arrangements  for  day  pupils. 

E.  HAYDN  TROWBRIDGE.  M.D. 

Rialto  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


SYCAMORE  FARM  SCHOOL 

FOR  BACKWARD  AND  NERVOUS  CHILDREN 

Individual  instruction.     Home  privileges.    For  circular 
and  particulars  address  the  school. 

R.  F.  D.  No.  4,  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 


THE     BANCROFT     SCHOOL 

"THE  HOME  SCHOOL" 
Training  of  children  whose  mental  development  has  not  pro- 
<1  normally.  Winter  qu;u*ters  in  beautiful  Philadelphia 
Buburb.    Siimmei   Home  on  coast  of  Maine.    For  catalog 
and  full  information  address 

K.  A.  Farrington,  M.D.,  Box  133.   Haddonfield,  N.  J . 


A  J  T1     .         "     j  C    1  1  For  boys  and  girls  who 

cerwood  1  utonng  Dchool  amd  individual  In- 
struction to  make  normal  progress.  Kindergarten  to  High  School: — 
Industrial  Arts.  Domestic  Science  BusfO.  Gymnastics.  Hardening. 
Ethical  Training.    Hon].- Life.   UedicalSupi  dequate  Build- 

ings — Largo  Campus,     Outdoor  life  in  summer,     IIS  Miles  from  Phil- 
adelphia.   Booklet.    Miss  Severeux,  Devon,  Pa. 


Tl         IT     II  C    t        1      For  children  of  slightly  re- 

1  he     nedley     DChOOl      tarded     mentality.        Indi- 
vidual instruction  along  normal  lines.      Latent  abilities  de- 
veloped.   Ideal  Home  Life.  Association  with  normal  children. 
J.  Roger  Hedley,  M.D.,  Resident  Physician. 
Mrs.  J.  Roger  Hedley  (N.  Y.  University),  Principal. 
Pennsylvania,  Germantown,  Philadelphia. 
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CHICAGO 

Kindergarten  Institute 

Accredited 

A  normal  school,  recognized  by  the  state,  for 
training  specialists  in  Kindergarten  elementary 
teaching.  2  and  3  year  courses.  Great  demand  for 
highly  qualified  teachers.  Located  in  fine  residen- 
tial section — -North  Side  Chicago.  Home-making 
and  demonstration   school.      For  catalog  address 

REGISTRAR 

701  Rush  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 


PSYCHIATRIC  Social  Work 

The  opportunity  of  a  four  months'  extension 
course  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Bernard  Glueek  is  offered  to  a 
limited  number  of  students  at  this  time. 
Other  attractive  vocational  courses  are  described 
in  our  General  Announcement  and  July  Bulletin. 
For  details  apply  at  once  to  the  Registrar  of  the 
School,  109  E.  22nd  St.,  New  York. 

The  New  York 
School  of  Social  Work 


PITTSBURGH  BIBLE  INSTITUTE 

Prepares  for  the  Gospel  ministry  and  for  all  forms  of 
Christian  work.     Tuition  is  free. 

The  student  of  little  means  and  even  of  no  means  is  given 
an  opportunity  for  training. 

The  Institute  stands  for  the  full  inspiration  of  Scripture; 
the  full  Godhead;  the  Deity  of  our  Lord;  the  blood  Atone- 
ment; the  necessity  of  regeneration,  and  the  work  of  the 
Holy  Spirit.  It  differs  from  most  Bible  Institutes  in  its 
teaching  on  the  ages. 

Send  for  some  of  its  free  sermons  and  tracts. 

For  further  information,  address 
Rev.  G.  H.  Pridgeon,     12  Congress  St.,  Pittsburgh,  Pal 


A    Training  School  for 
the  Christian  ministry. 


HARTFORD 

THEOLOGICAL 

Scholarships  and  Fellowships    CCMIIVT  A  I?  V 
for  College  Graduates.  OtilVlll^l^VlX.  I 

Associated  with  it  are 
Hartford  School  of  Religious  Pedagogy 

Training  leaders  in  religious  education. 

Kennedy  School  of  Missions 

Training  for  foreign  service. 

Addr€SS    M.    W.   JACOBUS,   Dun  of  Seminary,  Hartford,   Conn. 


<3orbon 


Theological,  Missionary,  Religious- 
Educational  College  course  of  4  years. 
Graduate  School  of  Theology  (3  year). 
Collegiate  and  advanced  degrees.  Two 
year  collegiate  training  course.  Interdenominational, 
evangelistic.  New,  fireproof  buildings,  with  dormitories. 
Organized  religous  work.  Self-support.  Catalog 
Nathan  R.Wood,  Pres. .Gordon  Bible  College,  Boston, Mass. 


NEW  MEXICO  STATE  SCHOOL  OF  MINES 

Mining.  Metallurgical.  Civil  and  Geological  Kngineering. 
Practical  faculty  of  technical  graduates.     Low  cost.    Stand- 
ard recognized  by  Government.    Inducements  to  discharged 
men.    Great  engineering  opportunities. 
A.  X.  ILLINSKI,  President.        SOCORRO,  NEW  MEXICO 


DETROIT. 

The  Auto  Center  is  the 

^Logical  Placed,  B    ™^  The  Auto 

^and  Traotor 

Business  is  the 

greatest  iu  the  World. 

lions  of  machines  Id  ass  — 

thousands  more  sold  d:iily.  Wonder- 
opportunities   for  youmr  men  in  an 
unlimited  field.    Our  course  prepares  you 
open  a  iraratre,  sell  sutoa,  trucks  or  tractors, 
work  in  factory,  iraraire  or  service  station.   Good 
jobs  with  biff  futures. 

Earn$100to$400  Monthly 

-  I« 1. .#-.-.  ■*«,]  AO«lIl\rnr>—  sesBBBasBSsSaSaSSBBBBBBBS»sasSSSsBS^is»BBSSaBBSeBBBSlSal 


Ourcourso  is  complete  and  easily  un- 
derstood. Gives  thorough  knowledge 
of  Auto  business,  big  demand  for  our 
students.     Detroit  trained  moo  set 
preference. 

TRACTOR  COURSE  INCLUDED 
with  Auto  Course.     Brazing,  Welding 
and  Tire  Repairing  taught  separately. 

LEADING  AUTO  FACTORIES 
heartily   endorse  our  equipment  and 
methods  of  instruction.    In  fact,  they 
.sainted  in  outlining  present  Course. 

Catalog  FREE.    Fully  Illustrated. 
Gives  complete  Informetion:  explains 
Course:  shows  equipment  and  quotes 
letters  from  graduates.  fosiOve  Guar- 
antee.   Write  today. 


DETROIT 

me  nun  or  the  *un>  ihistit 


Michigan  State  Auto  School 

atM*  Pr*gr+**n~  Astv  Sc*oo/*rA—rrc«~—  >  tto  mart  of  0*  *tf»Jrrtv**rjf 

%g|g:S|?ggg&i  Detroit.  Mich,U.S.A. 
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Pleasant  Street 
two   days  later 


Johns-Manville 
Asbestos  Roofings : 

A  she  si  one ,  }ohns-3£Canoille 
Standard  and  Colorbknde 
Asbestos  Shingles,  Johns- 
JXCanville  Asbestos  Ready 
Roofing,  Johns  -  JXCanvitle 
tBuilt-Up  Asbestos  Roofing, 
Johns  -  JXCanville  Corrugated 
Asbestos  Roofings. 


UJP  Three  days  before, 
Asbestos  Roofing  meant 
nothing  to  them 


/   / 


7T/rHEN  fire  struck,  it  didn't  stop  at  Brown's  house — ncr  t± 
*  Smith's.  Sparks  carried  it  from  roof  to  roof.'  The  roofs 
were  inflammable.  The  little  fire  became  a  raging  conflagration. 
In  one  night  the  city  of  homes  had  gone  the  way  of  Salem  and 
Paris,  Augusta  and  Atlanta. 


The  mushroom-like  growth  of  Amer- 
ican communities  has  brought  the 
fire  peril  very  near  to  all  of  us. 
Houses  are  crowded  one  against  an- 
other. Your  house  is  at  the  mercy 
of  a  community  fire  unless  its  roof 
is  built  to  resist  the  flaming  spark. 

There  is  a  roofing  that  sparks  can- 
not ignite,  and  that  even  resists 
the  flame  of  a  blow-torch.  It  is 
made  of  Johns-Manville  Asbestos — 
that  mineral  substance  which  repels 
fire  and  turns  it  back. 


Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roofing,  in 
one  of  its  many  forms,  will  protect 
your  building  from  the  community 
fire  menace.  It  may  save  your 
family  from  knowing  the  horror  of  a 
fire-gutted  home  or  your  factory 
from  destruction  by  flames. 

Today,  with  home  building  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds,  men  realize  that 
their  property  is  endangered  as  much 
by  "outside"  flames  as  by  chose  which 
originate  within.  They  are  demanding 
the  safeguard  of  a  John?  -Man ville 
Asbestos  Roof.* 


Through— 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

JOHNS-MANVILLE 
Serves  in  Conservation 


H.    W.   JOHNS-MANVILLE   CO.        New  York   City       10  Factories— Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


*Nature — besides  giving  Asbestos  its  fire-repellent  quality — has  en- 
dowed it  with  extraordinary  weather-resisting  ability.  It  is  a  fact 
that  a  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Roof  will  continue  to  give  enduring 
service     long    after    other    roofings    have    had     to     be     replaced. 


Heat  Insulations,   High 

Temperature  Cements, 

Asbestos    Roofings, 

Packings,     Brake 

Linings,  Fire 

Prevention 

Products 


Johns  -  Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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The  Way 
to  Buy  a  Motor  Truck 

SO  many  different  makes  of  trucks  are  being  offered  for  sale  for  such  a 
variety  of  reasons  that  the  simple  fundamentals  of  value  in  a  truck 
are  apt  to  be  overlooked  by  the  purchaser.  Satisfactory  answers  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions  will  go  far  to  safeguard  even  the  most  inexperienced. 


How  Long  Has  the  Truck  Been  Built?  Until 
a  make  of  truck  has  been  operating  a  number  of 
years  it  has  had  no  chance  to  prove  its  life.  It  is 
still  experimental.  There  are  White  eight  and 
nine  year  olds  which  have  run  200,000  and  300,000 
miles,  and  are  still  giving  the  best  of  service. 

What  Is  Its  Record?  What  has  a  truck 
actually  DONE,  over  a  period  of  years,  in  the 
hands  of  thousands  of  owners?  The  steadiness 
with  which  it  works,  its  ratio  of  days  in  active 
service,  is  an  important  factor  in  low  cost  of  haul- 
ing. All  records  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge 
show  that  White  Trucks  have  the  highest  operat- 
ing percentage,  by  a  wide  margin. 

Who  Are  Its  Owners?  If  large  fleet  users, 
governed  by  comparative  cost  records,  buy  a 
certain  make,  year  after  year,  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  their  choice  is  a  pretty  safe  guide.  The 
White  Company  publishes  an  annual  ROLL  CALL 
of  fleet  owners  whose  installations  aggregate  many 
thousands  of  White  Trucks  and  continue  to  grow 
steadily  from  year  to  year. 

Who  Is  Its  Maker?  The  maker  of  a  truck  is 
like  the  issuer  of  a  bond — an  indispensable  factor 
in  its  value.  His  experience,  plant,  manufacturing 
policy,  resources,  facilities  and  service  to  owners, 


make  a  big  difference  to  truck  users,  in  the  truck 
they  get  and  the  service  it  renders.  His  ability  to 
stay  in  business  and  stand  behind  his  product  is  a 
factor  in  its  future  value.  The  White  Company 
has  years  of  experience,  thousands  of  trained 
employees,  tens. of  thousands  of  trucks  in  active 
service. 

What  Are  His  Service  Facilities?  Service  is 
essential  to  truck  operation.  With  innumerable 
trucks  in  active  use,  it  may  require  as  much 
capital,  as  extensive  plant,  as  good  manufacturing 
ability,  to  give  owner,  service  as  to  build  the  truck 
itself.  Such  resources  require  time,  money  and 
experience.  The  White  Service  Organization  is 
nation-wide,  representing  a  large  capital  outlay. 

What  Is  His  Output?  Output  has  consider- 
able bearing  upon  the  actual  truck  value  repre- 
sented in  its  cost.  Without  the  advantages  of 
increased  output  and  more  efficient  methods  of 
production,  a  manufacturer  lacks  the  ability  to 
absorb  rising  costs.  He  does  not  have  the  condi- 
tions for  economical  manufacture.  The  large  out- 
put of  White  Trucks  combined  with  increased 
efficiency  in  men,  methods  and  machinery  has 
kept  the  White  price  remarkably  stable  during  a 
period  when  truck  prices  have  advanced  as  much 
as  sixty  per  cent. 


The  above  factors  are  important;  they  determine  the  kind  and  cost  of  transporta- 
tion service  an  owner  gets — and  that  is  after  all  the  only  thing  worth   buying 
Because  of  these  factors  White  Trucks  have  a   high  earning  power  and  are  in 
greater   demand    than    trucks   of   any   other    make. 


THE  WHITE  COMPANY 

CLEVELAND 


»    ■    1 
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LABOR'S  DUTY  TO  THE  PUBLIC 


THAT  PEACE  WITHOUT  VICTORY  in  industrial 
warfare,  that  truce  in  labor's  struggle  for  higher  wages 
which  President  Wilson  asks  labor  to  accept,  seems  to 
most  of  our  editors  a  consummation  so  devoutly  to  be  wished 
that,  irrespective  of  their  various  views  of  other  Wilson  policies, 
they  hail  this  particular  peace  plan  of  his  with  emphatic  ap- 
proval. It  is  for  the  public  that  the  President  makes  his 
plea,  and  it  is  therefore  but  natural  that  editorial  representatives 
of  the  general  public  agree  with  him  that  it  is  labor's  duty  to 
pause  in  its  wage  demands,  at  least  until  it  may  be  ascertained 
whether  or  no  the  Government's  present  campaign  against  high 
prices  will  be  effectual.  But  when  we  turn  to  the  journalistic 
spokesmen  for  labor,  and  to  radical  journals  which  usually 
espouse  labor's  cause,  we  find  many  of  them  skeptical  as  to  the 
weight  which  the  President's  suggestions  will  carry  with  labor. 
Yet  in  view  of  the  reluctance  of  some  organs  of  organized  labor 
to  take  any  stand  upon  the  President's  statement  refusing  the 
wage  increase  the  railroad  shopmen  demanded,  and  in  view  of 
subsequent  statements  by  President  Stone  of  the  Locomotive 
Engineers  and  of  a  number  of  other  labor  leaders  in  support 
of  the  President's  plea,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  labor  press 
of  the  country  are  by  no  means  unanimous  as  some  of  the  radical 
comment  hereinafter  quoted  would  indicate. 

The  view-point  of  the  conservative  press  is  well  exprest  in  these 
words  of  the  Providence  Journal,  "the  railroad- workers  have  no 
right  to  pick  us  by  the  throat  and  attempt  to  choke  us  into  sub- 
mission." Conservative  papers  like  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  Boston  News  Bureau,  Richmond  Times-Dispatch, 
New  York  World,  and  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  agree  with  the 
President  that  in  order  to  stop  the  sky-rocketing  of  prices  and  to 
produce  the  necessary  things  of  life  in  the  quantity  demanded 
by  a  war-wrecked  world,  labor  owes  it  to  the  public  to  forget 
its  own  needs  for  a  while  and  even  to  sacrifice  itself  somewhat 
for  the  common  good.  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  for  instance, 
tells  labor  that  "it  profits  no  man" — indeed,  rather  "injures 
him" — to  "get  a  dollar  more  a  day  and  have  his  expenses  in- 
creased a  dollar,"  and  that  "it  is  much  better  to  bear  with 
conditions,  practise  thrift,  and  endure  self-sacrifice,  because 
these  lead  to  a  surety  of  better  things." 

To  such  urgings  the  Worcester  Gazette  hears  the  voice  of  the 
ordinary  workingman  replying,  "How  can  I  live  on  my  present 
pay?"  This  voice  echoes  through  the  utterances  of  those  labor 
journals  which  scoff  at  the  President's  request  that  the  railroad 
shopmen  accept  the  four-cents-an-hour  increase  instead  of  the 
increase  of  from  ten  to  seventeen  cents  they  wanted.  "In  the 
name  of  all  that  is  good,"  asks  the. editor  of  the  Seattle  Union- 
Record,  "what  are  the  workers  to  do"  while  in  conformity  to 
the  President's  request  they  are  waiting  like  Dickens's  Micawber 
"for  something  to  turn  up."  The  President's  offer  of  four 
cents  to  the  railroad  shopmen  reminds  this  radical  and  somewhat 
irreverent  labor  editor  "of  the  story  of  Rockefeller,  who  dreamed 


I  hat  he  went  to  heaven  and  when  asked  to  relate  the  good  deeds 
that  would  gain  him  entrance  told  of  generously  giving  a  news- 
boy two  cents  on  a  cold  night.  St.  Peter  asked  the  Angel 
Gabriel  what  he  ought  to  do,  and  Gabriel  advised  that  he  give 
John  back  his  two  cents  and  to  tell  him  to  go  to  hell." 

But  before  quoting  further  radical  opinion  to  the  effect  that 
labor  ought  in  substance  to  give  the  same  answer  to  the  Presi- 
dent, it  might  be  well  to  note  just  what  President  Wilson  is  ask- 
ing of  labor.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  railway  shopmen 
asked  for  a  wage  increase  last  Jamiary,  that  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  proper  authorities,  that  by  midsummer  the  shop- 
men became  impatient  for  a  decision,  that  various  unauthorized 
strikes  were  called  by  local  unions  early  in  August,  that  President 
Wilson  said  the  men's  demands  would  get  no  consideration 
until  they  returned  to  work,  and  that  finally  on  August  35  the 
President  issued  statements  explaining  to  the  men  and  to  the 
public  respectively  why  he  and  the  Railroad  Administration 
found  it  impossible  to  grant  the  men's  demands.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  public  the  President  said: 

"The  substantial  argument  which  the  shopmen  urge  is  the 
very  serious  increase  in  the  cost  of  living.  This  is  a  very  potent 
argument  indeed.  But  the  fact  is  that  the  cost  of  living  has 
certainly  reached  its  peak,  and  will  probably  be  lowered  by  the 
efforts  which  are  now  everywhere  being  concerted  and  carried 
out 

"The  demands  of  the  shopmen,  therefore,  and  all  similar 
demands,  are  in  effect  this:  That  we  make  increases  in  wages, 
which  are  likely  to  be  permanent,  in  order  to  meet  a  temporary 
situation  which  will  last  nobody  can  certainly  tell  how  long,  but 
in  all  probability  only  for  a  limited  time.  Increases  in  wages 
will,  moreover,  certainly  result  in  still  further  increasing  the  costs 
of  production,  and  therefore  the  cost  of  living,  and  we  should 
only  have  to  go  through  the  same  process  again.  Any  substan- 
tial increase  of  wages  in  leading  fines  of  industry  at  this  time 
would  utterly  crush  the  general  campaign  which  the  Government 
is  waging,  with  energy,  vigor,  and  substantial  hope  of  success, 
to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living.  And  the  increases  in  the  cost 
of  transportation  which  would  necessarily  result  from  increases 
in  the  wages  of  railway  employees  would  more  certainly  and  more 
immediately  have  that  effect  than  any  other  enhanced  wage 
costs.  Only  by  keeping  the  cost  of  production  on  its  present 
level,  by  increasing  production,  and  by  rigid  economy  and  saving 
on  the  part  of  the  people  can  we  hope  for  large  decreases  in  the 
burdensome  cost  of  living  which  now  weighs  us  down." 

The  President  is  convinced  that  it  is  impossible  now  to  take 
care  of  wage  increases  by  increasing  railroad-rates,  and  such 
increases  would,  therefore,  have  to  come  out  of  the  pockets  of 
the  public  by  taxation.  So  he  thinks  it  ought  to  be  perfectly 
clear  to  the  shopmen  "and  to  all  wage-earners  of  every  kind 
that  we  ought  to  postpone  questions  of  this  sort  till  normal 
conditions  come  again  and  we  have  the  opportunity  for  certain 
calculation  as  to  the  relation  between  wages  and  the  cost  of 
living."  He  appeals  to  his  "fellow  citizens"  to  cooperate  in 
"maintaining  such  a  truce,"  being  convinced  that  "demands 
unwisely  made  and  passionately  insisted  upon  at  this  time  menace 
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the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country  as  nothing  else  could." 
For  these  reasons,  "the  Government  must  in  conscience"  take 
a  stand  "against  general  increases  in  -wage-levels  while  the 
present  exceptional  and  temporary  circumstances  exist." 

In  his  statement   to  the  railway  employees'  department  of 


Protected  by  George  Matthew  Adams. 

THE  WAY  IT   STRIKES  THE   PUBLIC. 

— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  President  Wilson  asks  the 
men  to  cooperate  for  their  own  sake  in  the  Government's  efforts 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  living,  saying,  in  part: 

"The  Government  has  taken  up  with  all  its  energy  the  task 
of  bringing  the  profiteer  to  book,  making  the  stocks  of  neces- 
saries in  the  country  available  at  lowered  prices,  stimulating  pro- 
duction, and  facilitating  distribution,  and  very  favorable  results 
are  alreadj^  beginning  to  appear.  There  is  reason  to  entertain 
the  confident  hope  that  substantial  relief  will  result,  and  result 
in  increasing  measure.  A  general  increase  in  the  levels  of  wages 
would  check  and  'might  defeat  all  this  at  its  very  beginning. 
Such  increases  would  inevitably  raise,  not  lower,  the  cost  of  living. 
Manufacturers  and  producers  of  every  sort  would  have  innu- 
merable additional  pretexts  for  increasing  profits,  and  all  efforts 
to  discover  and  defeat  profiteering  would  be  hopelessly  confused. 

"It  goes  without  saying  that  if  our  efforts  to  bring  the  cost 
of  living  down  should  fail,  after  we  have  had  time  enough  to 
establish  either  success  or  failure,  it  will  of  course  be  necessary 
to  accept  the  higher  costs  of  living  as  a  permanent  basis  of 
adjustment,  and  railway  wages  should  be  readjusted  along  with 
the  rest." 

The  President's  stand  was  promptly  indorsed  by  President 
Stone,  of  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers,  who  said: 

"The  solution  of  the  wage-problem,  not  only  on  railroads  but 
in  all  other  lines  of  business,  lies  in  a  reduction  of  the  living  costs, 
not  in  increased  wages. 

"For  the  last  year  or  so  we  have  seen  wages  advanced  and 
have  watched  living  costs  mount  to  the  new  level.  Then  we 
have  enjoyed  another  raise,  and  then  again  costs  approach 
and  soon  exceed  the  new  level. 

"This  race  has  got  to  stop.  The  remedy  lies  in  checking  the 
high  cost  of  living.  No  matter  how  high  you  make  wages, 
living  costs  have  demonstrated  that  they  can  climb  as  fast — in 
fact,  take  delight  in  so  doing." 

Strikingly  similar  to  these  statements  were  the  resolutions 
voluntarily  adopted  by  representatives  of  employees  of  the 
Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  in  convention  at  Atlantic 
City.  In  these  resolutions  profiteering  and  monopoly  were 
condemned.  It  was  noted  that  "increases  in  wages  paid  to 
certain  classes  of  workers  by  the  Government  or  others  will 
result  in  higher  prices  being  set  by  the  profiteers  for  (lie  necessi- 
ties of  living   to  all   purchasers  alike,"   and    it   was   "therefore 


resolved:  that  the  persistent  and  unceasing  demand  of  work- 
men employed  in  all  classes  and  kinds  of  industries  for  a  shorter 
day's  work  and  an  increased  wage  in  order  to  meet  the  present 
high  cost  of  living  is  uneconomic  and  unwise  and  should  not  be 
encouraged." 

Such  are  the  statements  of  the  position  of  the  Government 
and  of  certain  official  representatives  of  labor  in  this  crisis.  But 
journalistic  spokesmen  for  labor  and  journals  which  profess  to 
uphold  labor's  cause  do  not  all  accept  this  reasoning.  Take, 
for  instance,  such  a  "liberal"  weekly  as  The  New  Be  public. 
It  notes  the  President's  argument  that  increases  in  wages  are 
likely  to  be  permanent,  while  high  lh-ing  cost  will  be  only  tem- 
porary, that  is,  in  the  New  Republic  s  words,  "the  final  result 
might  be  that  labor  would  be  permanently  better  off  than  it  is 
to-day  if  the  increases  were  granted."  But  that,  we  are  told, 
"is  one  of  the  things  that  labor  is  driving  at."  The  New  York 
weekly  is  also  moved  to  inform  the  President  that  "wages  are 
not  the  whole  of  costs,  but  at  most  rather  more  than  half,"  so 
that  "  a  ten-per-cent.  increase  in  wages  does  not  necessarily  imply 
more  than  a  five-per-cent.  increase  in  prices."  The  wanning  of 
higher  wages,  it  seems  to  this  writer,  is  a  perfectly  "rational 
method  of  reducing  the  margin  between  inflated  prices  and  wages 
not  so  inflated."  This  editor  seems  to  think  that  President 
Wilson  needs  to  take  lessons  in  history  as  well  as  in  economics, 
for  it  goes  on  to  say  that  any  student  of  our  industrial  history 
"will  find  no  difficulty  in  verifying  the  general  principle  that 
most  successes  are  won  in  periods  of  rising  prices,  while  periods 
of  falling  prices  are  distinguished  by  frequent  and  disastrous 
labor  defeats." 

Turning  to  a  Socialist  spokesman  for  labor,  we  find  the  New 
York  Call  remarking  forcefully  that  it  has  no  "recollection  of 
the  virtues  of  patience  and  abstinence  being  preached"  to  the 
manufacturers  and  merchants  who  have  been  getting  rich  during 
the  past  five  years,  when,  "safely  sheltered  behind  the  flag,  they 
have  gouged  and  skinned  the  great  majority  of  the  nation." 
The  Call  continues: 

"The  workers  have  never  done  anything  else  but  sacrifice 
and  be  patient,   and  now  these  are  ceasing  to  be  virtues  for 
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NEARING  THE    INEVITABLE  END. 

— Rogers  in  the  New  York  Herald. 

hundreds  of  thousands.  They  do  not  supply  the  table;  you 
can  not  eat  these  virtues  or  cash  them  into  the  wherewithal  that 
enables  human  beings  to  live.  Not  even  Mr.  Wilson,  with  all  his 
cleverness  in  coining  phrases,  could  do  it.  Something  more 
than  'hot  air'  is  required  to  meet  the  situation,  and  thousands 
arc  supplying  it.      It    consists   of    the   massed    power    of    the 


organized  workers  to  get  that  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
And  that  power  is  being  used  and  will  continue  to  be  used, 
Mr.  Wilson  and  the  whole  tribe  of  politicians  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

The  New  Majority  (Chicago),  organ  of  the  new  Labor  party, 
notes  a  "familiar  ring"  to  the  I 'resident's  "hollow  wheeze," 
which,  it  says,  might  have  been  written  by  any  "hireling  of 
big  business."  The  editor  of  Montana's  radical  labor  daily,  the 
Butte  Bulletin,  declares  that  "asking  the  railway-workers  to 
wait  until  the  return  to  normal  conditions  to  press  their  de- 
mands for  higher  wages  is  tantamount  to  asking  them  to  wait 
forever;  there  is  going  to  be  no  return  to  prewar  industrial  con- 
ditions." The  Pennsylvania  Labor  Herald  (Allentown)  believes 
that  the  President  has  not  satisfied  the  workers,  and  that  "there 
can  be  no  peace  on  either  the  railroads  or  iii  the  steel-mills 
until  the  organized  workers  receive  the  same  wage-rates  as  have 
been  established  in  the  shipyards,  navy- yards,  and  arsenals,"  and 
"unless  these  rates  of  pay  are  extended,  a  movement  is  sure  to 
be  started  to  bring  the  higher  rate  paid  to  the  ship-workers 
down  to  the  level  paid  on  the  railroads."  The  Pennsylvania 
labor  editor  thinks  that  "workers  have  more  right  to  eighty-five 
cents  per  hour  than  some  crook  has  to  draw  six-per-cent.  divi- 
dends or  more  on  watered  stock,"  and  "for  this  reason"  he 
urges  the  railroad  employees  "to  refuse  to  be  kidded  by  any  one, 
even  President  Wilson."  A  statement  from  The  Railroad 
Trainman  (Cleveland)  contains  the  assertion  that  "until  there 
is  general  standardization  of  prices  and  reduction  in  the  cost  of 
living  wages  must  continue  to  increase,  and  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen  can  not  afford  to  accept  the  decision  of  the 
President  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  the  railroad  employees 
of  the  United  States  to  carry  the  economy  burden  for  all  of  its 
inhabitants."  The  Machinist's  Journal  (Washington,  D.  C.) 
warns  its  readers  against  "an  insidious  campaign"  for  wage- 
reduction,  and  insists  that  prices  must  drop  before  wages  are 
reduced,  that  "a  relative  wage  must  be  preserved  and  extended," 
and  that  "conditions  must  be  better,  not  worse."  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Labor  Clarion  makes  a  similar  declaration: 

"Labor  did  not  start  the  whirlwind  of  soaring  prices.  The 
workers  were  irresistibly  drawn  into  the  mess  and  have  been 
on  the  fringe  from  the  beginning,  never  getting  anywhere  near 
the 'source  of  the  trouble.  They  can  not,  therefore,  be  expected 
to  stop  the  whirling.  That  is  a  task  for  those  who  are  in  con- 
trol of  the  situation.  The  workers  and  their  families  must  eat, 
and  while  food  prices  continue  to  go  up  wages  must  follow  or 
starvation  will  be  the  end." 

William  Green,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  insists  that  "labor  in  general  can  not  ac- 
cept President  Wilson's  declaration  that  further  wage  increases 
can  not  be  granted,"  for  "economic  conditions  are  such  that 
certain  classes  of  labor  can  not  maintain  a  decent  American 
standard  'of  living  without  securing  wage  increases." 

But  to  the  New  York  Evening  Sun  it  seems  evident  enough 
that  President  Wilson  has  "the  widest  support"  from  the  public 
in  his  stand  against  the  further  increase  of  railroad  wages.  His 
statements,  according  to  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "were  im- 
mediately hailed  the  country  over  as  evidence  that  the  Admin- 
istration was  determined  to  give  a  square  deal  both  to  public 
and  capital,  two  factors  that  labor  of  late  seems  totally  to  have 
disregarded."  The  Brooklyn  Citizen  knows  of  no  opposition 
to  his  course  "in  any  enlightened  and  jjublic-spirited  quarter." 
The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  is  convinced  that  his  decision 
seems  "fair  and  just"  to  the  general  public.  It  was  "the  right 
answer,"  agrees  the  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  The  Philadelphia 
Evening  Ledger  praises  the  President  for  going  "out  into  the 
open"  and  meeting  this  issue.  He  has  issued  "a  demand  for 
order"  in  the  "midst  of  a  disorderly  scrimmage."  "He  has  made 
it  plain  that  the  Government  will  no  longer  tolerate  the  settle- 
ment of  great  industrial  disputes  by  force."  While  "there  are 
innumerable  theories  advanced  to  account  for  the  unendurable 
rise  in  the  cost  of  living,"  the  Buffalo  News  declares  that — 


"One  definite  starting-point  in  the  process  of  whip-sawing 
the  people  is  to  be  found  in  the  successful  demand  put  through 
by  the  railroad  brotherhoods  in  1916.  From  that  tune  until 
tO-day  the  principle  of  arbitration  has  been  ignored.  Labor's 
demands  for  the  most  part  bave  been  put  through  by  Force,  ac- 
cording to  the  precedent  then  established.     A  demand  has  only 

to  be  accompanied   by  threat,  and  it    has  been  granted  forthwith. 

If  has  been  a  case  of  peace  at  any  cosl 

"Congress  should  support   the  position  taken  by  the;  President. 

'The  public  at  large  is  with  him.     There  never  was  a  time  when 

all  interests  were  so  in  duly  bound   to  work  together." 

President  Wilson,  says  the  New  York  World,  is  simply  trying 
to  avert  the  disaster  bound  to  follow  "if  the  practise  of  pyramid- 
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SPITING    HIMSELF. 
— Morris  for  the  George  Matthew  Adams  Service. 

ing  wages  and  then  pyramiding  prices  because  of  wage  advances, 
and  then  pyramiding  wages  to  meet  the  increase  in  prices,  is  to 
go  on  much  longer."  "Striking  and  refusing  to  play  the  game," 
the  Houston  Post  tells  the  railroad-workers,  "is  harmful  not 
only  to  the  strikers  themselves,  as  they  almost  invariably  lose 
more  than  they  gain,  but  at  a  time  like  this  they  defeat  the 
very  aims  for  which  they  strike."  And  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
proffers  similar  advice: 

"The  Government  seems  to  have  gone  to  work  in  dead  earnest 
to  lower  the  cost  of  living.  If  the  strikers  of  the  country  will 
adopt  the  same  plan  it  will  help  some.  The  nation  is  composed 
of  all  the  people  in  the  country,  not  a  part  of  them,  and  all  the 
legislation  in  the  world  will  not  be  able  to  smooth  things  out  so 
long  as  any  element  of  society  shirks  its  duty  and  depends  upon 
other  workers  to  feed  it." 

The  New  York  Sun  also  emphasizes  organized  labor's  duty  to 
other  workers: 

"It  is  a  futile  thing,  a  vicious  thing,  an  exceedingly  dangerous 
thing  for  one  class  of  toilers  in  the  nation's  great  workshop  to 
attempt  to  appropriate  more  than  their  legitimate  portion. 
Should  they  succeed  in  doing  so  through  the  superior  power  of 
organization,  they  of  necessity  must  diminish  what  is  left  for 
the  others 

"It  is  not  easy  for  the  factory-hand  or  the  day-laborer  to 
understand  that  the  clerk  and  the  school-teacher  are  quite  as 
indispensable  to  production  as  he;  that  to  encroach  upon  their 
share  will  ultimately  react  disastrously  upon  himself,  and  so 
he  can  not  resist  the  temptation  to  despoil  them 

"By  organized  strikes,  by  threats  to  paralyze  industry,  they 
seek  to  get  more,  to  leave  less  for  the  unorganized. 

"The  thing  is  so  futile,  so  vicious.  The  workingmen can  bet- 
ter themselves  permanently,  can  obtain  a  really  greater  value 
in  return  for  their  labor  only  in  one  way — by  increasing  the  prod- 
uct of  industry." 


SIMPLE    REMEDY   FOR   HIGH   PRICES. 


— Hall  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 


TO  LOWER  PRICES  BY  WORKING  HARDER 


w; 


-ORK  ANOTHER  HOUR  A  DAY,"  says  a  Boston 
banker  when  asked  how  to  bring  prices,  down.  In 
other  words,  increase  production.  If  goods  are  dear 
because  scarce,  make  them  cheap  because  abundant.  In  prin- 
ciple, nothing  could  be  simpler,  and  the  proposal  finds  enthusi- 
astic supporters  among  the  press.  "There  are  many  theoretical 
programs  for  lowering  the  cost  of  living,"  says  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  "but  the  remedy  for  most  of  our  economic  ills 
can  be  summed  up  in  this  simple  prescription:  Go  to  work, 
stay  at  work,  and  produce  enough  goods  to  supply  the  world's 
needs."  The  Portland  Express  and  Advertiser  calls  this  "the 
only  cuie."  The  New  York  World  says,  "It  is  by  productive 
work  in  '.very  field  of  industry  that  the  situation  will  be  surely 
righted  and  millions  of  people  of  limited  means  helped  in  the 
harassing  daily  problem  of  how  they  shall  make  both  ends 
meet."     The  Baltimore  Manufacturers'  Record  says: 

"The  gospel  of  work  and  of  production  is  really  more  important 
to-day  than  it  was  during  the  war.  Then  men  were  quickened 
by  the  living  reality  of  the  war.  To-day  they  must  be  quick- 
ened by  getting  a  new  realization  that  the  war  is  still  on  in  that 
broader  battle  of  civilization  against  anarchy,  of  a  well-fed  world 
against  a  starving  world,  and  except  through  work  and  increased 
efficiency  of  man  and  machinery  power  no  solvent  for  the  world's 
problems  can  be  devised  by  any  human  agency." 

Now  and  then  a  paper  links  up  the  production  factor  with 
the  currency  factor,  and  in  transmitting  a  report  by  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  Mr.  D.  M.  Reynolds  declares  that  "the 
cost  of  living  in  this  country  can  never  be  reduced  until  peace 
production  has  increased  to  such  a  point  that  it  is  at  least  some- 
what comparable  to. the  amount  of  money  loose  in  the  country." 
But  the  main  emphasis  falls  usually  upon  work;  never  mind 
the  currency;  it  will  take  care  of  itself  or  be  taken  care  of  by 
experts;  your  duty  is  to  buckle  down  and  grind.  And  yet, 
while  in  one  phrasing  or  another  this  is  the  standard  editorial 
preachment,  various  newspapers  give  il  point  and  pertinence 
by  applying  it  directly  to  labor,  which,  precisely  when  it  ought 
to  be  producing  more',  seems  inclined  to  produce  less.  Says  the 
New  York  Journal  of  Commerce: 

"At  a  meeting  of  the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
in  Philadelphia  the  vice-president  of  the  association 'made  a 
speech  in  the  course  of  which  he  said,  'To  keep  pace  with  mount- 
ing prices,  labor  must  demand  and  reoefr  e  higher  pay  and  shorter 
hours.' 

"But  what  have  shorter  hours  to  do  with  meeting  the  high  cost 
of  living?  To  meet  I  he  high  cost  of  living  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  work  done  is  the  most  illogical  and  I  he  most  short- 
sighted tiling  that  could  he  dreamed  of." 


Vastly  more  reasonable,  thinks  the  Baltimore  Evening  Sun, 
Avould  be  a  lengthening  of  hours.     It  says: 

"It  is,  we  believe,  generally  admitted  among  thoughtful  men 
that  the  basic  reason  for  high  prices  is  the  shortage  of  commodi- 
ties caused  by  the  war  and  that  the  only  adequate  relief  can  be 
obtained  by  increased  production.  Organized  labor  can  greatly 
aid  in  this,  and  might,  it  seems  to  us,  suspend  some  of  its  union 
rides  with  advantage  to  itself  and  to  the  whole  country. 

"Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  We  all  know  that  there  is 
a  shortage  of  houses  in  Baltimore,  which  results  in  high  rents  and 
profiteering  by  landlords.  Rents  in  general  are  not  going  to  be 
much  lower  until  the  building  of  houses  catches  up  with  the 
demand  for  them.  And  yet  work  on  such  buildings  as  are 
going  up  stops  in  the  afternoon  while  there  is  j-et  four  or  five 
hours  of  daylight  in  which  work  could  be  continued  to  advan- 
tage. The  men  of  the  building  trades  will  not  work  more  than 
a  certain  number  of  hours  or  only  for  such  a  bonus  as  makes 
the  price  prohibitive  to  the  builder. 

"For  the  sake  of  getting  more  houses  promptly,  why  could 
not  the  men  of  the  building  trades  suspend  their  overtime  rules 
and  agree  to  work  a  couple  of  hours  longer  in  this  good  weather 
at  regular  hourly  rates?" 

That  is  precisely  the  A'iew-point  of  the  Boston  banker  quoted 
at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  In  The  Wall  Street  Journal  he 
says  that  two  or  three  little  items  in  the  current  news  have  led 
him  to  "reflect  on  a  possible  means  of  relief  to  our  present 
strained  economic  situation."     Says  he: 

"One  was  the  offer  of  some  Italian  railway-men  to  work  longer 
each  day,  in  desire  to  alleviate  the  distressful  state  of  affairs  in 
their  country.  The  other  was  the  ultimatum  of  New  York 
painters  for  a  forty-hour  week. 

"Everybody  who  thinks  can  see  that  the  one  thing  the  world 
needs  is  more  goods,  not  money.  There  is  only  one  way  to 
supply  them — extra  effort.  Going  slow  on  consumption  will 
help,  but  is  a  minor  factor.  Those  Italians  felt  this  truth,  be- 
cause the  dearth  in  Italy  is  so  sharp. 

"With  this  after-war  need  of  labor  so  keen.  I  can  not  quite 
fathom  why  men  in  the  building  and  kindred  lines  refuse  to 
work  at  all  on  Saturday.  Especially  when  theirs  is  largely  a 
seasonal  industry,  and  they  could  benefit  both  the  nation  and 
themselves  financially  by  working  Saturday  forenoons  in  spring, 
summer,  and  autumn. 

"Now,  during  the  war  we  had  subscribing  and  saving  and  other 
good  slogans.  While  the  present  economic  emergency  is  on,  I 
should  like  to  add  this:  'Work  another  hour  a  day.'  Such  a 
pledge,  if  taken  and  kept  by  everybody  in  position  to  do  so, 
would  soon  put  that  emergency  in  the  discard 

"Will  the  labor-unions  and  their  delegates  take  that  pledge 
with  those  in  the  community  who  already  work — and  worry — 
on  an  average  much  longer  than  they  do?" 

That  there  is  another  sido  to  all  this  is,  however,  shown  by 
the  ironic  remark  of  one  representative  of  union  labor,  "Yes, 
let's  produce  more  so  that  the  profiteers  can  make  more  money." 
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THE   SHANTUNG   "BREAK" 

llf    ■    MIK    FIRST    BliKAK"  in  the  Peace  Treaty,  to  the 

words  of  a  Paris  journal,  came  on  the  Shantung 
-*-  provision,  which  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  decided  to  amend  by  substituting  "China"  for 
"Japan"  in  the  paragraphs'  disposing  of  German  privileges  to 
Shantung.  The  Shantung  decision- is  only  the  first  of  a  series 
of  amendments  being  planned  by  the  Committee  which  are  to 
be  submitted  to  the  vote  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  Adminis- 
tration Senators  calls  it  "a  declaration  of  war  on  the  Treaty." 
The  truth  of  the  matter,  as  the  Springfield  Union  (Hep.)  sees  it, 
is  "that  the  Shantung 
provisions  with  all  they 
imply  constitute  the  best 
and  the  most'  easily  dis- 
guised weapon  that  the 
enemies  of  the  League, 
or  of  any  league,  can 
use."  Intrinsically,  as- 
serts this  paper,  "this 
hostility  is  designed  not 
in  defense  of  China,  but 
to  kill  the  League,"  a 
declaration  which  is  re- 
peated with  emphasis  by 
indignant  friends  of  the 
Covenant.  The  New 
York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce sees  China  being 
made  "only  too  obvious- 
ly a  stalking-horse  be- 
hind which  to  discharge 
the  shafts  of  a  malignant 
partizanship — to  try  to 
hit  the  President  by  de- 
stroying the  work  for 
whose  fruition  a  war- 
weary  world  is  anxiously 
awaiting."  As  he  reads 
the  "heartrending  plea 
for  China  and  the  high- 
sounding  phrases  con- 
cerning the  'outrage'  of 
Shantung,"  the  editor  of 
the  Columbus  Dispatch 
(Ind.)  "is  led  to  believe 
that  these  statesmen  are 
only  working  at  their 
trade."  The  New  York 
Evening  Post  (Ind.)  calls 

the  adoption  of  the  amendment  "a  foolish  and  self-defeating 
act,"  and  one  which  reveals  the  need  for  Republicans  to  come 
forward  and  "save  their  party  from  rushing  down  a  steep  place 
into  the  sea."  And  there  are  Republican  editors  who  admit 
that  the  "break"  on  Shantung  is  a  political  "break,"  in  the 
colloquial  sense  of  the  word.  Says  the  Buffalo  Express,  for 
instance,  "This  amendment  is  not  even  good  politics,  and 
still  less  is  it  good  statesmanship."  It  thinks  that  Republicans 
who  have  "pledged  themselves  to  support  amendments  to  the 
Covenant  for  the  League  of  Nations  are  not  bound  to  support 
an  amendment  to  the  general  Treaty,"  and  that  enough  of 
them  will  join  the  Democrats  to  defeat  it.  The  Chicago  Tribune 
(Rep.)  has  taken  a  poll  of  the  Senate  and  finds  42  Republicans 
and  2  Democrats  favoring  the  amendment,  2  Republicans  and 
38  Democrats  against  it,  and  5  Republicans  and  7  Democrats 
non-committal.  This,  according  to  the  correspondents,  fore- 
shadows a  close  vote. 
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OPENING  IT  TO  LET   SHANTUNG  OUT. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune 


Put  Senators  who  advocate  the  Shantung  amendment  seem 
to  be  counting  on  the  support  of  public  opinion.  Even  the 
New  York  Tribune  (Rep.),  which  finds  to  expediency  and  the 
possible  consequences  sufficient  reasons  for  disliking  the  Lodge 
amendment,  admits  thai  "on  its  merits  alone"  it  "would  meet 

almost-    universal    approval    in    this    country."      Several    of    the 

peace  commissioners,  it,  will  beremembered,  wrote  a  memorandum 

against,  the  transfer  of  the  German  concessions  to  -Japan,  and 
even  President  Wilson  admitted  that,  tho  the  final  decision 
was]  necessary  it  was  "disappointing."  The  Pittsburg  l)ir- 
patch.  (Ind.)  thinks  that  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  "the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  accurately  represented 

America's  view  of  the 
Shantung  clause  in  the 
Peace     Treaty."  The 

Dispatch  believes  that 
"eft  ili/alion  might  as  well 
approve  a  policeman  tak- 
ing borne  the  loot  he 
recovered  from  a  burglar 
as  sanction  Japan's  in- 
tention of  the  spoils  of 
China  wrested  from  the 
Kaiser."  The  one  res- 
ervation the  country  ex- 
pects, according  to  this 
newspaper,  is  one  which 
will  "explicitly  refuse 
American  approval  to  the 
Shantung  outrage."  The 
Gazette-Times  (Rep.),  of 
the  same  city,  comes  out 
even  more  flat  footedly: 
' '  Senator  Lodge  offered 
the  amendment  which 
incontestably  represents 
the  American  judgment 
of  what  should  be  done." 
The  Boston  Transcript 
(Rep.)  tells  the  "pro- 
ponents" of  the  League 
of  Nations  that  "if  they 
make  such  an  organiza- 
tion, at  its  birth,  the 
sponsor  for  the  theft  of 
Shantung,  they  make  it 
hateful  and  hostile  to 
men  and  things  American 
and  they  mock  the  name 
of  Justice  the  world  over." 
The  Omaha  Bee  (Rep.) 
supports  the  Committee's  stand  and  declares  "that  in  no  way 
could  the  issue  be  avoided  without  national  dishonor."  The 
New  Haven  Journal-Courier  (Ind.)  believes  that  America  can 
not  assent  to  the  Shantung  provision  in  the  Treaty  without 
being  unfaithful  to  all  her  ideals  and  traditions.  Mr.  Hearst's 
New  York  American  (Ind.)  finds  the  Senate  Committee  in 
"repudiating  the  Shantung  outrage"  doing  "its  best  to  extricate 
the  country  from  the  deep  hole  of  moral  obliquy  in  which 
President  Wilson's  vacillation  and  surrender  to  wrong  left  us." 
The  St.  Louis  Star  (Ind.)  thus  argues  that  it  might  not  be 
difficult  to  bring  about  a  reconsideration  of  the  Shantung 
decision: 

"Since  the  Shantung  award  was  written  into  the  Treaty, 
China  has  shown  a  decided  increase  of  moral  strength;  the 
Italian  crisis,  which  so  greatly  affected  the  Japanese  crisis,  has 
been  passed;  and  that  part  of  Japanese  diplomacy  located  at 
Washington  and  Paris  has  shown  a  disposition  to  make  con- 
cessions  to   China.     These  changes  may  not  be  significant,  but 
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they  warrant  an  effort  by  the  Senate  to  secure  adequate  assur- 
ances for  the  protection  of  China." 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  declaration 
of  the  Paris  Temps  that  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  France  from 
concluding  with  the  United  States  an  arrangement  such  as  sug- 
gested before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  by 
Thomas  F.  Millard,  an  adviser  to  the  Chinese  Government,  "for 
mutual  aid  where  territorial  integrity  in  China  or  the  principle 
of  the  open  door  is  menaced."  But  other  papers  do  not  seem 
to  have  this  confidence.  The  Xew  York  Evening  Post  says  that 
as  soon  as  three  Powers  besides  Germany  ratify  the  Treaty, 

"It  would  all  be  over,  so  far  as  the  transfer  of  Shantung  is 
concerned.  Germany  would  be  obligated  to  cede  her  rights  to 
Japan.  And  our  Senators  would  be  left  with  only  a  magnificent 
brvium  fulinen  on  their  hands.  They  would,  like  the  negro 
at  the  camp-meeting,  simply  have  got  down  in  the  dirt  for 
nothing." 

If  the  proposed  amendment  is  adopted  this  will  be  the  effect, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Buffalo  Express: 

"Japan  will  withdraw  her  signature  from  the  general  Treaty 
and  make  a  separate  peace  with  Germany.  Such  a  treaty  prob- 
ably would  merely  embody  exactly  the  same  terms  regarding 
Shantung  that  are  provided  in  the  existing  Treaty.  Japan, 
however,  would  be  absolved  from  her  promise  to  return  Shan- 
tung to  China,  *and  she  would  be  likely  to  reach  an  under- 
standing with  Germany  for  mutual  support.  If  the  Germans 
are  also  allowed  to  extend  and  secure  their  power  over  Russia,  a 
Cierman- Russian-Japanese  alliance  might  be  the  outcome,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  might  become  a  greater  menace  to  civiliza- 
tion than  the  power  which  has  just  been  overthrown." 

If  the  Shantung  amendment  is  passed,  says  the  New  York 
Globe  (Rep.),  it  "will  annul  the  gains  of  the  war,  so  far  as  those 
gains  included  more  friendly  relations  among  peoples  and  govern- 
ments. It  will  announce  to  Japan  our  purpose  to  fight  her  in 
China  rather  than  attempt  to  come  to  an  agreement  with  her." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  that  tho  the  Senate 
Committee's  action  may  have  some  effect  in  "quickening  the 
delivery  by  Japan  of  a  more  explicit  pledge  to  restore  to  China 
the  rights  in  Shantung  extorted  by  her  from  Germany,"  the 
Senate  should  go  very  carefully  in  considering  the  Shantung 
amendment.     For — 

"Besides  the  delicacy  of  our  relations  with  Japan  it  would 
seem  highly  inexpedient  to  take  any  action  that  would  jeopardize 
the  peace  as  a  whole  or  compel  a  reassemblage  of  the  Conference." 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  another  angle,  The  Tribune 
observes : 

"A  proud  nation  is  not  likely  to  bend  to  a  peremptory  de- 
mand. Japan  is  now  in  possession,  and  the  President  has  con- 
sented to  an  indefinite  prolongation.  .Would  we  drive  Japan 
out  by  war?  If  not,  Tokyo  is  more  likely  to  listen  to  soft  than 
hard  words.  Some  sort  of  understanding  has  been  arrived  at 
touching  Japanese  evacuation,  and  it  is  prudent  to  await  de- 
velopments— until  it  is  shown  whether  or  not  Japan  is  to  re- 
spect   the  understanding." 

The  Brooklyn  Eagle  (Dem.)  reminds  us  that  "Japan  is  in 
possession  of  Shantung  and  will  remain  in  possession  until 
ousted  by  human  strength,"  and  who,  it  asks,  "is  to  do  the 
ousting'.'"  Surely,  we  read,  "Senator  Lodge  and  those  who 
voted  with  him  on  this  amazing  proposition  do  not  expect  the 
United  States  to  wage  another  war  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
giving  effect  to  their  opinions."  The  Eagle  finds  the  announce- 
ment that  the  Allied  Peace  Council  has  denied  Italy's  request 
that  Austria's  concessions  in  Tientsin  be  turned  over  to  her 
"reassuring  in  two  ways": 

"First,  it  stops  another  immediate  grab  at  the  resources  of 
China;  secondly,  it.  forecasts,  so  far  as  that  is  possible  now,  the 
fair  dealing  that  China  may  expect  from  a  League  of  Nations. 
'China  for  the  Chinese'  is  the  accepted  doctrine,  despite  the 
Shantung  exception  recognized  in  the  Peace  Treaty." 


DAYLIGHT  SAVING  "DOWN  BUT  NOT  OUT" 

WHEN  "THE  OBSTINATE  PIGS  AND  COWS  dic- 
tated to  Congress  its  repeal  of  the  Daylight-Saving 
Law,"  they  inspired  in  the  bosoms  of  thousands  of 
our  editors  feelings  ranging  from  mild  protest  to  downright 
defiance.  What  if  the  bucolic  rooster  does  refuse  to  crow  accord- 
ing to  the  new-time  schedule?  "If  sufficiently  populous  metro- 
politan districts  sincerely  want  that  extra  hour  of  daylight,  they 
can  still  defy  the  farmyard,"  proclaims  a  Philadelphia  editor. 
"The  Constitution  backs  them  up."  Most  of  those  who  favored 
the  now  defunct  Daylight-Saving  Law,  and  in  the  press  of  the 
country  they  seem  to  outnumber  the  opponents  of  the  measure, 
look  upon  the  repeal  as  a  case  of  minority  legislation  engineered 
by  the  farmers  in  conjunction  with  the  gas  and  electric  interests. 
As  for  the  basis  of  this  latter  opposition,  "one  company  alone," 
says  The  Christian  Science  Monitor  (Boston),  "lost  $400,000 
a  year,  according  to  a  reported  statement  by  its  president." 
Senator  Calder,  the  author  of  the  Daylight-Saving  Law,  pays 
this  tribute  to  the  power  of  the  farmers  in  the  council-halls  of 
the  nation: 

"When  the  Farmers'  National  Union,  the  National  Dairy 
Union  and  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  and  other  powerful  or- 
ganizations clearing  through  the  National  Board  of  Farm  Organ- 
izations, aided  by  the  National  Grange  and  State  Farm  Bureaus, 
show  a  determination  to  defeat  a  measure  and  follow  this  up 
with  energetic,  intelligently  directed  effort,  .  .  .  the  man  who 
attempts  to  oppose  them  finds  himself  up  against  a  stone  wall." 

"What  we  have  in  this  case  is  a  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  country  and  the  cities,"  remarks  the  Brooklyn  Citizen.  The 
New  York  Times  opines  that  here  we  have  another  instance  in 
which  "a  minority  has  imposed  its  will,  most  unjustly,  upon  a 
majority,"  and  the  Rochester  Herald,  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
Cincinnati  Times-Star,  the  Pittsburg  Post,  the  Syracuse  Herald, 
the  Boston  Transcript,  and  the  Peekskill  Evening  Neivs,  among 
others,  take  up  the  dirge  in  a  similar  strain. 

But  editors  who  speak  for  a  rural  population  are  jubilant. 
Capper's  Weekly  (Topeka),  one  of  the  publications  owned  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Kansas,  refers  to  "the  end  of  this  nuisance 
to  every  man  who  works  with  his  hands,  which  saves  time  only 
for  the  idler  and  the  pleasure-seeker,  who  has  time  enough  with- 
out it."  The  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Mail  adds  to  the  triumphant 
chorus  from  farmers'  journals  and  country  weeklies  its  congratu- 
lations on  the  demise  of  "a  sham  which  has  not  added  anything 
to  the  wealth  of  the  nation  and  certainly  has  contributed  naught 
to  the  sweetness  of  disposition  of  us  all." 

But  these  obituaries,  written  so  mournfully  by  the  friends 
and  so  jubilantly  by  the  foes  of  daylight-saving,  are  somewhat 
premature,  if  we  may  trust  the  assertions  of  several  advocates  of 
the  plan.  Daylight-saving  has  paid  dividends  in  permitting  the 
raising  of  war-gardens,  in  longer  recreation  hours,  and  in  cutting 
down  the  cost  of  artificial  lighting,  we  are  told,  and  as  long  as 
the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  stands,  it  can  not 
be  shelved.  By  the  terms  of  this  amendment,  the  Philadelphia 
Ledger  declares,  "any  organized  community  in  the  land  can  adopt 
a  daylight-saving  plan."  Cleveland,  for  years  before  the  war. 
"practised  daylight-saving  on  its  own  account,"  says  the  St. 
Louis  Star,  "and  found  it  pleasant,  convenient,  and  profitable." 
A  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  New  York  City,  and  "why 
can't  Pittsburg  do  it?"  demands  the  Pittsburg  Sun.  Of  course, 
with  different  cities  running  on  different  schedules,  admit  The 
Star,  The  Ledger,  and  The  Sun,  tin-  times  might  become  terribly 
out  of  joint.  The  Duluth  Herald,  however,  presents  some  cheer- 
ing observations  by  a  Duluth  man  who  investigated  conditions 
in  Minnesota.     The  Herald  and  its  authority  agree: 

"Tho  one  difficulty  would  be  a  difference  bt  tween  town  time 
and  railroad  time;  but  that  that  is  not  insurmountable  is  evident 
from  the  case  of  Cleveland,  where  city  time  is  an  hour  behind 
railroad  time  the  year  around." 
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WANTED— A  DEPARTMENT  OF  AVIATION 

MARSHAL  KOCH.  Genera]  Pershing,  Admiral  Beatty, 
Sir  Douglas  Haig,  Winston  Churchill,  and  the  air- 
serviee  chiefs  in  France,  Italy,  and  Great  Britain,  as 
well  as  our  own  air-service  men,  are  all  declared  by  one  of  the 
Washington  correspondents  to  favor  the  idea,  of  such  an  inde- 
pendent air  service  as  the  American  Aviation  Mission  has  re- 
cently asked  for.  Senator  New  (Rep.,  hid.)  lias  introduced  a 
bill  in  Congress  in  line  with  the  recommendations  of  the  chairman 
of  the  mission,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  Benedict  Crowell.  The  De- 
partment of  Aviation  idea  is  also 
winning  much  newspaper  support, 
but  both  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  oppose 
the  plan,  and,  according  to  the  cor- 
respondents, the  general  staff  stands 
with  Secretary  Baker,  and  service 
opinion  in  both  Army  and  Navy 
likewise  prefers  the  existing  arrange- 
ment. Secretary  Baker's  objection 
to  the  Crowell  report  was  put  this 
way: 

"Military  pilots  are  "  trained  to 
fight  singly  or  in  formation  and  to 
operate  in  coordination  with  other 
branches  of  the  military  service,  so 
that  their  training  must  be  military. 
Their  own  efficiency  and  that  of  the 
other  branches  of  the  service  de- 
pends upon   the   most  intense  and 

constant  associated  training,  and  a  separation  of  the  air  service 
from  the  Army  or  Navy  would  require  coordination  of  their 
activities'  in  time  of  war,  whereas  effectiveness  in  military  opera- 
tion rests  upon  the  concentration  and  singleness  of  authority, 
command,  and  purpose." 

From  the  military  standpoint,  it  seems  to  the  St.  Louis  Star 
that  Secretary  Baker  is  quite  correct.  It  holds  that  there  is  no 
more  reason  to  make  the  air  service  independent  because  of  its 
ever-increasing  importance  ' '  than  there  was  to  make  a  separate 
Department  of  Ordnance  on  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
importance  of  artillery  during  the  war." 

Complaints  about  the  failure  of  Congress  to  appropriate  suf- 
ficient money  for  the  air  service  have  been  reprinted  in  our 
columns,  but  to  some  of  our  editors  these  complaints  seem  to  have 
"overshot  the  mark."  The  Rochester  Times-Union  thinks  that 
with  careful  use  of  the  $50,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress 
"our  aviation  experts  ought  to  be  able  at  least  to  lay  the  founda- 
tion for  a  creditable  air  service." 

But  so  well-informed  a  Washington  correspondent  as  Mr. 
David  Lawrence,  of  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  insists  that  all 
the  men  who  have  had  experience  overseas  "believe  the  lessons 
of  five  years  of  mistakes  in  aviation  require  the  setting  up  of  an 
independent  air  service,  which  shall  cooperate  with  the  land  or 
naval  forces  in  time  of  war  as  required,  but  which  shall  be  trained 
separately."  The  air-service  men  argue,  we  are  told,  "that  with 
the  infantry,  artillery,  and  other  important  branches  of  military 
operation  on  land  to  take  care  of,  the  air  service  would  again  be 
lost  sight  of  as  itwas  in  the  recent  war,  and  that  America  would 
be  left  far  behind  other  nations  which  are  concentrating  on 
aerial  warfare."  Mr.  Lawrence  also  makes  a  technical  argument 
for  an  independent  force.  He  notes  that  the  only  kind  of  aviation 
the  Army  and  Navy  require  is  observation  to  assist  them  in 
reconnaissance  work,  in  maintaining  communications,  and  in 
directing  artillery-fire.     Whereas — 

"All  the  rest  of  the  aviation — pursuit,  bombardment,  and  at- 
tack— is  used  against  the  enemy  aviation  or  against  enemy 
ground   or  water  elements.     It   may  be  used    indiscriminately 


against,  either.      During  war  the  mass  of  aviation   ma\    act    with 

either  the  Army  or  Navy  wherever  the  decision  is  sought.     By 

I  icing  trained  as  an  auxiliary  to  army  and  navy  I'orci  ,  no  inde- 
pendent offensive  strength  is  developed." 

Air-service    men,   continues    Mr.    Lawrence,    hold    Ihal    now    is 

the  time  to  get  an  independent  air  service,  "for  t  hey  believe  that 

if  they  lose  the  pilots  and  experienced  observers  who  are  now  in 
the  Army  they  will  not  soon  recover  I  hem,  and  the  lessons  of 
the  European  War  will  not  be  taught,  future  youths  by  men  who 
know  the  air  game   from    first-hand    contact  "     The  writer  in 
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Y/Se  UNITED  STOIES 


From  tile  Central  Press  Association,  Cleveland. 

HOW   THE    UNITED   STATES   RANKS   IN   THE   AIR— ACCORDING   TO   PRESENT    PLANS. 


The  Evening  Post  then  notes  how  the  air  service  is  "going  to 
pieces."  According  to  present  orders  "the  air  service  will  lose 
about  2,000  experienced  pilots  by  the  end  of  next  month";  out 
of  the  6,483  flying  cadets  20,554  commissioned  officers  and  167,- 
986  enlisted  men  who  were  in  the  service  when  the  armistice 
was  signed,  "only  1,000  officers  will  remain  and  about  11,000 
•enlisted  men;    of  the  1,000  about  half  are  pilots." 

"If  we  are  to  catch  up  with  the  European  nations  who  have 
already  outstript  us  in  the  field  of  aeronautics  and  who  are 
drawing  further  away  every  day,"  declares  Assistant  Secretary 
Crowell  in  his  report,  we  must  adopt  the  new  plan  for  an  Avia- 
tion Department  to  control  and  stimulate  production  in  peace 
times  and  to  furnish  the  Army  and  Navy  with  fliers  and  machines 
in  time  of  war.  The  promoters  of  this  plan  believe  that  it  would 
increase  the  effectiveness  of  military  operations  because  the 
Army  and  Navy  would  be  relieved  of  ' '  the  complicated  business 
of  building  aircraft  and  training  aviators,"  but  "when  those 
services  wanted  pilots,  observers,  bombers,  fighting  airmen,  they 
would  be  put  under  the  orders  of  commanding  officers  for  any 
military  operations  contemplated,"  as  the  New  York  Times 
notes.  Arguing  for  this  plan,  Senator  New  admits  that  both 
Army  and  Navy  are  competent  to  look  after  their  own  respective 
aeronautical  needs,  but  "neither  of  them  can  go  beyond  then- 
own  service,"  and  "it  will  not  be  long — in  fact,  the  day  is  here — 
when  other  departments  of  the  Government  wall  be  clamoring 
for  aircraft."  And  the  Senator  contends  that  only  an  indepen- 
dent department  can  do  what  is  necessary  to  help  on  the  com- 
mercial development  of  aviation.  The  Des  Moines  Register 
would  remind  the  Secretary  of  War  that  "in  the  only  test  of 
unified  air  service  for  war-purposes  that  has  been  made"— that 
is,  by  Great  Britain — "it  worked  out  finely,"  and  "tho  the  test 
was  long  and  bitterly  resisted  by  both  the  army  and  the  navy 
authorities  concerned,  it  swiftly  won  the  approval  of  those  very 
authorities  when  tried."  "Aviation  has  so  many  official  and 
mihtary  phases  that  it  constitutes  a  government  charge," 
remarks  the  Boston  News  Bureau,  "and  an  Air  Ministry  may 
well  be  the  answer." 
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WHAT   IS   INDUSTRIAL  DEMOCRACY? 


THAT  "GENUINE  DEMOCRATIZATION  of  indus- 
try" which  President  Wilson  demanded  in  one  of  his 
messages  to  Congress  and  which  forward-looking  states- 
men, captains  of  industry,  and  labor  leaders  have  been  call- 
ing for  as  the  basis  of  a  League  of  Peace  to  end  labor-wars 
for  ever  is  do  longer  a  mere  ideal.     "Genuine  cooperation  and 


WHY  NOT  SIT  AT  THE  SMALL  TABLE  I 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Louis  Star. 

partnership  based  upon  a  real  community  of  interest  and  par- 
ticipation in  control,"  to  use  the  President's  words,  has  been 
made  a  fact  in  hundreds  of  American  industrial  establishments. 
Here  the  experiment  has  been  a  cautious  one;  there  it  has  been 
spectacular  and  sensational.  Sometimes  "industrial  democ- 
racy" functions  through  shop  committees,  sometimes  through 
an  industrial  council,  sometimes  through  a  representative  body 
with  a  House  and  Senate  like  our  own  Congress.  Since  indus- 
trial democracy  is  thus  being  put  to  the  test,  it  is  well  to  know 
how  it  is  working,  and  we  have  therefore  gathered  together  for 
our  readers  a  number  of  estimates  of  what  has  been  achieved 
and  what  is  promised  for  the  future  by  the  development  of  this 
industrial  democracy  which  a  labor  leader  told  a  Congressional 
Committee  he  looked  upon  as  the  final  flowering  of  democracy 
in  America.  We  find  little  actual  denunciation  of  the  new  ex- 
periment, but  some  depreciation  and  some  weary  wondering  as 
to  what  it  will  all  amount  to.  But  the  optimistic  voices  are  loud 
and  persistent.  It  is  not  only  simple,  but  it  is  thoroughly  suc- 
cessful, Mr.  John  Leitch  tells  us  in  a  recent  book  called  "Man 
to  Man."  Mr.  Leitch,  who  has  investigated  this  subject  thorough- 
ly, tells  us  how  it  "has  got  from  30  per  cent,  to  300  per  cent, 
more  work  from  the  workers."  how  it  has  "secured  bigger  pay 
for  labor  and  bigger  profits  for  capital,"  how  it  has  "eliminated 
labor  antagonism  and  dissatisfaction,  done  away  with  time-kill- 
ing tactics,  waste  of  raw  material,  and  labor  turnover."  In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Surrey  (New  York)  appeared  a  chapter  from 
William  Leavitt  Stoddard's  book,  "The  Shop  Committee,"  in 
which  we  are  told  that  "American  manufacturers  in  daily  in- 
creasing numbers"  are  turning  to  this  particular  form  of  in- 
dustrial democracy  "as  a  Bane  and  reasonable  means  of  achiev- 
ing the  benefits  of  collective  bargaining." 


When  President  Wilson  declared  that  the  worker  must  have  the 
right  to  determine  the  conditions  under  which  he  shall  labor. 
John  Mitchell  hailed  the  dictum,  not  as  a  startlingly  novel 
pronouncement,  but  as  showing  that  President  Wilson  "recog- 
nizes the  modern  progressive  trend" — a  trend  noted  in  the 
Baltimore  Manufacturer*'  Record's  summation  of  an  article  by 
Mr.  Otto  H.  Kahn: 

"The  workman  is  neither  a  machine  nor  a  commodity.  He  is 
a  collaborator  with  capital.  He  must  be  given  an  elective  voice 
in  determining  jointly  with  the  employer  the  conditions  under 
which  he  works,  and,  whenever  practicable  and  desired  by  em- 
ployees, to  have  representation  on  the  board  of  directors." 

A  lifelong  student  of  labor  and  its  problems,  Dr.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  president  emeritus  of  Harvard  University,  watches  these 
new  developments  with  keen  interest,  and  has  endeavored  to 
crystallize  the  philosophy  of  the  movement.  On  the  capitalist's 
side,  so  Dr.  Eliot  tells  the  Washington  Star,  it  includes: 

"1.  Abandonment  of  every  form  of  despotic  or  autocratic 
government  in  factories,  mines,  transportation  services,  and  all 
other  industries. 

"2.  Universal  adoption  of  cooperative  management  and  dis- 
cipline throughout  the  works  or  plant,  the  employer  and  the 
workman  having  equal  representation  in  managing  committees. 
,"3.  Adoption  by  all  corporations,  partnerships,  and  individual 
owners  of  every  means  of  promoting  the  health  and  vigor  of 
employees  and  their  families. 

"4.  Careful  provision  in  all  large  services — so  large  as  to 
preclude  intimate  relations  between  the  employer  and  the  em- 
ployed— of  the  means  of  dealing  promptly  and  justly  with  com- 
plaints of  employees. 

"5.  Universal  use  in  large  services  of  well-trained  employment 
managers  for  dealing  with  the  engagement,  distribution,  shifting, 
promotion,  and  dismissal  of  employees. 

"6.  General  adoption  of  a  genuine  partnership  system  be- 
tween the  capital  and  the  labor  engaged  in  any  given  works  or 
plant  whereby  the  returns  to  capital  and  labor  alike  after  the 
wages  are  paid  shall  vary  with  the  profits  of  the  establishment, 
the  percentage  of  the  profits  going  to  pay-roll  being  always  much 
larger  than  that  going  to  shareholders  or  owners,  and  pay-roll 
never  to  be  called  on  to  make  good  losses. 

"7.  Constant  effort  on  the  part  of  managers  to  diminish 
monotony  and  increase  variety  in  the  occupation,  from  day  to 
day  and  year  to  j^ear,  of  even-  intelligent  and  ambitious 
employee. 

"8.  Universal  acceptance  of  collective  bargaining  through 
elected  representatives  of  each  side." 

Turning  now  to  the  obligations  resting  on  employees,  Dr. 
Eliot  would  require: 

* 

"1.  Abandonment  of  the  doctrine  of  limited  output;  because 
this  doctrine  demoralizes  every  person  who  puts  it  into  practise 
by  never  doing  his  best. 

"2.  Abandonment  of  the  idea  that  it  is  desirable  for  workers 
of  anjr  sort  to  work  as  few  hours  in  a  day  as  possible  and  without 
zeal  or  interest  during  those  few. 

"3.  Absolute  rejection  of  the  notion  that  leisure  rather  than 
steady  work  should  be  the  main  object  of  life. 

"4.  The  first  question  for  any  young  man  to  ask  when  he  is 
choosing  an  occupation  is,  What  chance  is  there  in  the  occupation 
contemplated  for  variety,  interest,  and  instructiveness  as  life 
goes  on? — not  in  how  few  hours  a  week  can  he  earn  his  livelihood 
in  it. 

"5.  Abandonment  of  two  conceptions  which  underlie  the  use  of 
violence  or  force  for  winning  the  victory  in  contests  between  em- 
ployers and  employed.  The  first  is  the  conception  that  capital  is 
the  natural  enemy  of  labor,  and  the  second  the  conception  that 
unorganized  laborers  are  traitors  to  their  class.  These  concep- 
tions belong  to  an  industrial  era  which  is  really  passed." 

The  new  attitude  was  observable  for  some  time  before  the 
European  War  set  in,  the  New  York  The  Commercial  asserts,  and 
goes  on  to  say : 

"It  began  to  show  itself  in  the  welfare  work  voluntarily  as- 
sumed by  employers,  who  discovered  that  happy  and  contented 
employees   meant    an   increased   production.     The  war  speeded 
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up  these  new  relations,  just  as  it  did  everything  else,  and  em- 
ployers who  had  not  yet  awakened  to  the  new  development 
suddenly  found  themselves  obliged  to  regard  labor  in  a  new 
light,  as  they  found  themselves  dependent  upon  it  not  only  for 
mechanical  assistance,  hut  also  for  patriotic  cooperation.  It  is 
beside  the  mark  to  say  that  labor  was  well  paid  for  its  patriotism, 
for  so  was  capital,  for  that  matter;    but  neither  could  have 

Succeeded  without  the  cooperation  of  the  other. 

"Profit-sharing  is  widely  practised  in  this  country  and  is  be- 
coming more  so.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  workers  to  be 
shareholders  in  the  concerns  for  which  they  labor.  In  the  Steel 
Corporation  the  majority  of  the  stockholders  in  numbers  are 
the  employees  of  the  company,  so  that  they  represent  both  labor 
and  capital.  The  vaporings  of  the  Bolsheviki  against  the  'capi- 
talistic' class  become  grotesque  under  such  circumstances." 

Promoters  of  industrial  democracy  seek  to  end  the  long, 
mutually  destructive  warfare  of  capital  and  labor,  make  the 
two  elements  pull  together  instead  of  pulling  apart,  and  to 
accomplish  this  happy  result  by  putting  the  relationship  between 
them  on  a  man-to-man  basis,  sympathetic,  human,  and  in  every 
way  advantageous.  By  way  of  illustrating  how  the  plan  works, 
William  Leavitt  Stoddard  furnishes  in  The  Survey  a  "close  up" 
of  shop-committee  pyschology  thus: 

"After  two  weeks  of  almost  continuous  sessions  a  joint  com- 
mittee representing  «the  employees  and  the  management  of  a  big 
industrial  plant  in  the  East  completed  its  task.  It  had  perfected 
a  system  of  shop-committee  government.  It  had  districted  the 
plant,  agreed  on  the  method  of  election,  and  drafted  the  election 
rules  and  the  by-laws  of  the  system.  In  the  course  of  these 
meetings  the  employer  and  the  employees,  recently  split  wide 
apart  by  a  bitter  strike,  had  come  to  know  each  other  well,  and 
the  old  distrust  and  suspicion  which  had  marked  the  first  of  the 
conferences  had  entirely  given  way  to  a  feeling  of  mutual  respect 
and  confidence. 

"The  manager  rose,  and  with  more  formality  than  had  been 
customary  in  the  committee,  exprest  his  cordial  appreciation  of 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  which  had  been  shown  by  the  employee 
members,  declared  it  his  conviction  that  the  management  was 
animated  by  the  same  spirit,  and  concluded  by  remarking  that 
from  this  day  forward  the  relations  between  men  and  manage- 
ment were  to  be  on  a  new  basis,  a  basis  which  meant  square 
dealing  and  increased  good  will  on  each  side. 

"'I  guess,'  replied  the  chairman  of  the  employees'  side  of  the 
committee,  referring  to  the  strike  which  had  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  shop-committee  system,  'I  guess  there  won't  be 
any  more  serious  disagreements  between  us.' 

'"I'll  make  one  right  here,'  replied  the  manager.  'I  expect 
that  we  shall  disagree.  In  fact,  I  hope  that  we  shall,  because  all 
progress  is  made  by  some  kind  of  disagreement.  But  now  we 
have  laid  down  the  rules  of  the  game  and  we'll  fight  our  dis- 
agreements oyt  face  to  face  according  to  the  rules.  We'll  play 
the  game.' " 

What,  one  naturally  inquires,  is  the  attitude  of  organized 
labor  toward  industrial  democracy?  John  Mitchell  applauds 
the  "wonderful  thought  in  the  President's  message";  James  P. 
Holland,  president  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor, 
finds  in  it  "wondrous  encouragement  to  those  who  are  working 
for  a  square  deal  for  the  laboring  man";  Martin  C.  Carey,  vice- 
president  Grand  Division,  O.  R.  C,  writes  in  the  St.  Louis 
Republic,  "The  one  positive  cure  for  unrest  in  labor  must  come 
through  benefits  to  all."  Samuel  Gompers,  however,  tells  the 
New  York  World  that  profit-sharing,  stock-participation,  and 
industrial  democracy  in  general — 

"Have  been  devised  not  because  employers  desire  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  workers,  but  because  they  desire  to  curb  the 
growth  of  trade-unionism.  They  seek  to  accomplish  by  wile 
what  they  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  by  generations  of 
bitter  and  cruel  opposition — the  destruction  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor — and  thus  eliminate  the  only  instrumen 
which  has  persistently  fought  for  and  won  for  the  toiling  mil- 
lions a  larger  share  in  the  wealth  their  work  produces  and  which 
intends  to  fight  on  until  the  right  of  the  workers  to  receive 
payment  for  their  work  sufficient  to  maintain  constantly  im- 
proving standards  of  living  shall  nowhere  be  denied  or  even 
questioned." 

Meanwhile  The  Iron  Trade  Review  complains  that  "organized 


labor    seems    determined    to    abolish    (he    premium    and    bonus 
systems,"  and  observes: 

"Its  stand   seems   lo   be   thai,  labor   must   be  continually  em- 
ployed at  all  hazards,  including  the  poor  workman  and  the  indif 
ferent.      The    slacker    and    the    incompetent,    according    to    the 
edicts   of   organized    labor,    musl   be    paid   as    much    as    tin     lair- 
minded  worker  who  does  his  best. 

"If  organized  labor  were  half  as  sincere  as  it  pretends  to  lie, 
it  could  not  advocate  measures  to  compel  manufacturers  to  pay 
the  lazy  and  the  incompetent  the  same  wages  as  are  earned 
by  the  honest  toiler.      Productive  efficiency  is  and   must    remain 
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A   SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   INSOMNIA    FOR  THOSE  WHO   LIE 
AWAKE  WORRYING  ABOUT  BEING  BLOWN  OUT    OF    BED. 

— Darling  in  the  New  York  Tribune. 

the  guiding  star  of  industry  for  this  country  if  prosperity  for 
employer  and  employed  is  to  be  enjoyed  and  kept.  If  labor 
and  capital  would  cooperate  as  partners  in  business  this  country 
could  embark  on  an  industrial-expansion  program  the  like  of 
which  the  world  has  never  known.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, if  labor  is  so  blind  that  it  can  not  see  the  employers'  side 
of  the  question,  we  are  bound  to  be  seriously  handicapped  while 
more  progressive  nations  reap  rewards  of  reconstruction." 

In  so  far  as  industrial  democracy  involves  participation  in 
management,  The  Villager  (Katonah,  New  York)  frowns  upon 
industrial  democracy,  for  "men  who  work  with  their  hands  can 
not  at  the  same  time  work  with  their  heads;  those  who  are 
mining  coal  and  tending  machines  can  not  direct  the  mine  or  the 
factory."  In  a  report  issued  by  its  managing  director,  F.  C. 
Henderschott,  we  read  that  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  has  been  studying  experiments  in  industrial  democ- 
racy. Its  findings  seem  a  trifle  disappointing,  if  one  expects 
unalloyed  enthusiasm.     Says  Mr.  Henderschott: 

"In  one  of  the  largest  industrial  institutions,  where  the  'in- 
dustrial-council' plan  has  been  made  effective,  the  immediate 
result  was  a  request  on  the  part  of  the  employees'  representatives 
in  the  industrial  council  for  an  increase  in  wages  and  shorter 
working-hours.  This  was  followed  by  an  avalanche  of  requests 
from  individual  employees  for  increases  in  wages.  When  it  was 
pointed  out  to  the  representatives  of  the  employees  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  industrial  council  representing  the  stockholders  and 
managment  that  such  action  "would  necessarily  involve  an  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  the  product  of  the  company,  and  that  this 
increase  would  bring  the  selling  price  of  the  company's  product  to 
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a  figure  considerably  higher  than  the  selling  price  of  their  com- 
petitors,  the  requesl  for  shorter  hours  and  increased  wages  was, 
temporarily,  at  least,  withdrawn.  In  other  words,  the  immediate 
ilts  of  giving  a  voice  to  employees  through  delegated  represen- 
tatives were  wholly  selfish  and  not  based  upon  investigation  as 
to  conditions,  and  were  made  without  any  assumption  of  re- 
sponsibility whatsoever. 

"'  In  at  least  three  large  industrial  institutions  where  some  one 
of  these  plans  has  been  introduced  strikes  have  followed  within 
a  period  of  one  month.  In  other  companies  the  plans  have 
worked  well,  altho  the  period  of  trial  is  of  too  short  duration  to 
admit  of  any  conclusions  as  to  what  will  be  the  final  results  and 
as  to  what  definite  attitude  the 
representatives  of  employees  may 
ultimately  take. 

"So  long  as  shorter  hours  and 
higher  wages  can  be  secured 
through  strikes,  it  is  probable 
that  the  new  cooperative  plans 
will  make  slow  progress,  but  when 
the  time  arrives,  as  it  inevitably 
must  arrive,  that  strikes  are  no 
longer  successful,  and  when  the 
public  will  demand  to  be  heard  in 
the  settlement  of  wage  disputes, 
it  is  believed  that  more  construc- 
tive progress  can  be  made  in  the 
working  out  of  cooperative  man- 
agement, and  that  the  workers 
will  then  assume  a  more  definite 
responsibility  for  production. 
The  crux  of  the  situation  seems 
to  be  acceptance  of  responsi- 
bility by  the  representatives  of 
the  workers  for  greater  output 
commensurate  with  shorter  hours 
and  higher  wages." 

A  pamphlet  circulated  by  the  United  Labor  Press  Association 
seeks  not  only  to  vindicate  experiments  in  industrial  democracy, 
but  to  give  some  idea  of  their  extent: 

"One  of  the  most  gratifying  facts  of  the  present  situation  is 
the  manner  in  which  a  number  of  employers,  recognizing  that 
a  new  day  is  dawning,  are,  on  their  own  account,  welcoming 
cooperation  with  their  employees. 

"An  industrial  council  is  now  functioning  as  the  means  of 
closer  relations  between  the  International  Harvester  Company 
and  more  than  20,000  workers  in  nineteen  of  its  twenty  plants. 
Works  councils,  composed  of  representatives  elected  by  the 
employees  and  an  equal  number  chosen  by  the  management, 
have  been  set  up  in  each  plant  for  the  consideration  of  all  ques- 
t  ions,  including  wages,  hours,  working  conditions,  health,  safety, 
sanitation,  education,  recreation,  etc.,  and  the  disposition  of 
grievances,  individual  or  collective 
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"The  so-called  Rockefeller  plan  of  industrial  representation 
has  now  obtained  for  a  year  in  the  plants  of  the  Standard  Oil 
Company  of  New  .Jersey,  with  greal  benefit  to  production  and 
apparent  satisfaction  to  the  workers.  During  the  year  eighty 
conferences  were  held  by  the  managements  and  the  workers' 
committees.  Wages  predominated  among  the  subjects  under 
discussion,  being  38  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  topics, 
which  was  119.  Other  topics  were  working  conditions,  10  per 
cent.;  promotions  and  discharges,  9  per  cent.;  hours,  8.5  per 
cent.;  sanitation,  housing,  ana  social  questions,  3  per  cent. 
each.  A  similar  plan  is  well  established  in  the  operations  of 
the  Colorado  Fuel  and  Iron  Company. 

"Plans  similar  in  their  broad 
outlines  to  those  established  in 
the  Harvester  and  Standard  Oil 
plants  have  also  been  adopted 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Com- 
pany, the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ord- 
nance Company,  and  about  thirty 
other  large  concerns.  In  266 
other  plants  and  groups  of  plants 
the  shop-committee,  or  collec- 
tive-bargaining system,  has  been 
instituted  by  the  War  Labor 
Board,  in  accordance  with  its 
principle  guaranteeing  workers 
the  right  to  a  voice  in  decisions 
affecting  their  interests. 

"In  the  Procter  &  Gamble 
plant  each  department  elects  a 
representative.  These  represen- 
tatives form  what  is  called  the 
Employees'  Conference  Com- 
mittees. They  hold  their  own 
meetings,  make  suggestions  to 
the  management  to  decrease  the 
cost  of  production  and  increase 
efficiency,  and  discuss  with  a  representative  of  the  manage- 
ment problems  of  all  sorts  that  belong  to  either  side. 

"Endicott,  Johnson  &  Co.,  shoe  and  leather  manufacturers, 
have  issued  the  following  statement  to  their  employees: 

"'To  Our  Workers:  Labor  is  entitled  to  fair  wages,  good 
working  conditions,  reasonable  hours,  and  fair  treatment. 
Accordingly  we  announce  the  following  plan:  Each  year  after 
the  7  per  cent,  dividend  has  been  declared  on  preferred  stock 
and  10  per  cent,  set  apart  on  the  common  stock,  the  balance  of 
profits,  if  any,  .shall  be  split  fifty-fifty  between  the  workers  and 

the  owners  of  the  common  stock.' 

"A  report  from  Rochester  announces  a  gift  by  George  East- 
man, president  of  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company,  to  older  em- 
ployees of  the  company  of  10,000  shares  of  its  common  stock, 
having  a  present  market  value  of  nearly  $6,000,000.  This  stock 
is  to  be  sold  to  employees  at  the  par  value,  $100  a  share,  on  an 
easy-payment  plan,  the  proceeds,  amounting  to  $1,000,000.  to 
go  into  an  employees'  welfare  fund." 


-Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Has  every  one  struck  who  wished? — New  York  World. 

The  striking  actors  have  quit  work  by  refusing  to  play. — St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch. 

In  Russia  rubles  are  selling  by  dry  measure.  Two  quarts  for  a  dollar. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 

What  "Society  owes"  you  is  the  interest  on  the  capital  you  invest 
in  it.— The  Wall  Strict  Journal. 

"THERE  is  now  neither  peace  nor  war,"  says  the  President.  But  we 
have  war-time  prohibition. — San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

The  Austrian  complaint  Is  thai  the  small  territory  left,  will  not  support 
Vienna  in  the  style  in  which  she  was  raised.— Cleveland  Press. 

You  can  pick  up  almost  any  newspaper  and  discover  that  food-prices 
are  coming  down  in  some  other  community. —  Greenville  {S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

CHINA  is  so  thick-headed  she  can't  understand  why  the  policeman  who 
recovered  the  stolen  goods  is  to  get  it  all. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Democrat. 

REPEAL  of  the  daylighf-sa\ing  law  does  not  surprize  us.  Anything  in 
the  nature  of  saving  seems  to  be  distinctly  distasteful  these  days. — Phila- 
delphia Inquirer. 

We  have  about  concluded,  after  carefully  watching  the  effeel  of  reform 
legislation,  that  the  world  will  not  become  so  good  in  our  time  that  it  will 
lo  be  interesting. — Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal. 

IK  yOU  are  to  discuss  present  problems  Intelligently  you  should  know 
what  capitalism  really  is.  "Capitalism,"  says  The  New  Republic,  "is  not 
a  system:  it  is  not  a  community  of  interest  and  action;  it  is  merely  a 
regime  like  the  hypothetical  malriarchate,  unified  only  in  the  logic  of  its 
philosophical  critics."—  Chicago  Tribune. 


A  strike  a  day  keeps  fair  prices  away. — Chicago  Daily  News. 
Thk  job  of  conquering  Russia   might    be  turned  over  to  Roumania. — 
St.  Louis  Star. 

It  seems  to  be  a  contest  between  capitalist  melons  and  labor  Plumbs. — 

Peoria  Transcript. 

Supply  and  demand  used  to  make  better  prices  than  modern  suppliers 

and  their  demands. — Boston  Herald. 

» 

Those  Senators  who  put  their  faith  in  reservations  never  engaged  a 
Pullman  section  in  advance. — Greenville  (JS.  C.)  Piedmont. 

ONE  way,  of  course,  to  reduce  the  high  cost  of  living  is  for  everybody 
to  quit  working  and  stand  around  and  talk  about  it. — Kansas  City  Star. 

IN  these  troubled  times  then'  is  consolation  in  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wilson 
understands  every  phrase  of  the  situation. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Up  to  this  time  the  naked  eye  fails  to  discern  anything  that  has  been 
done* about  the  high  cost  of  living  except  the  ultimate  consumer. — Lex- 
ington  lit  raid. 

ENGLISH  judges  Object  to  trying  the  Kaiser  "by  a  law  they  do  not 
know."  Will  sonic  one  be  good  enough  to  lend  them  a  copy  of  the  Ten 
Commandments? — Salt  Lake  Telegram. 

"You  and  I  must  be  able  to  shake  hands  with  the  capitalist  or  the  day- 
laborer,"  says  Lieutenant-Colonel  Roosevelt.  All  right,  Colonel,  as  long 
as  you  don't  include  the  landlord.      New   York  American. 

LIFE  is  very  simple  for  the  average  man.  All  he  has  to  do  is  to  earn 
enough  money  to  support  his  family,  pay  the  wage-demands  of  organized 
labor,  and  profits  to  the  employing  corporations.-    New   York   World. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


LAUNCHING   GERMANY'S   NEW   SHIP   OF   STATE 


WITH  THE  TAKING  OP  OATH  by  Friedrioh  Ebert 
as  Imperial  President  at  Weimar  on  August  21  Ger- 
many's new  ship  of  state  slipt  down  the  ways,  and 
tho  good  wishes  acclaim  the  new  craft,  some  question  whether 
she  is  "a  bona-fide  republican  vessel  or  only  a  dazzle-ship."  It 
is  pointed  out  in  dispatches 
from  Weimar,  where  the  first 
German  Presidential  inaugura- 
tion was  held,  that  places  reserved 
for  the  national  and  independent 
Socialists  were  empty.  Again 
hints  come  from  various  sections 
of  the  country  outside  Prussia 
that  the  new  Government  seems 
headed  to  out-Bismarck  Bismarck 
in  the#  centralization  of  power 
in  Prussia.  Yet  we  read  in  the 
address  to  the  President  by  Herr 
Konstantin  Fehrenbach,  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Assembly, 
that  Herr  Ebert  "sought  to  at- 
tain progress  and  freedom  solely 
by  peaceful  development,  but 
with  defeat  the  die  was  cast  re- 
garding the  old  state  form  and 
the  dynasty."  Even  those  who 
preserve  their  love  for  the  old  in- 
stitution, Herr  Fehrenbach  con- 
tinues, "recognize  that  fact  and 
put  it  behind  them  in  a  patriotic 
spirit  to  work  and  point  the  way 
to  the  rebirth  of  the  beloved 
fatherland."  In  his  reply  Presi- 
dent Ebert  said: 


AN   ITALIAN   VIEW   OF   GERMANY'S   PRESIDENT. 


"This  must  remain  to  us  if  we 
desire  to  rebuild  the  fatherland 
— deep  love  for  the  homeland  and 

the  tribe  out  of  which  each  of  us  sprang,  and  to  this  must  be 
joined  sacred  labor  for  the  whole  and  the  placing  of  oneself  in 
the  empire's  service.  Every  contradiction  between  the  whole 
and  the  individual  states  vanishes  there. 

"The  essence  of  our  constitution  shall  above  all  be  freedom, 
but  all  freedom  must  have  its  law.  This  you  have  now  estab- 
lished. We  will  jointly  hold  on  to  it.  It  will  give  us  strength 
to  testify  for  the  new  vital  principle  of  the  German  nation — free- 
dom and  right." 

The  new  German  constitution  adopted  after  months  of 
debate,  we  learn  from  press  dispatches,  is  divided  into  two 
sections,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  "composition  and  ties 
of  the  Empire"  and  the  other  of  "the  basic  rights  and  basic 
duties  of  Germans."  In  the  preamble  to  the  constitution  it  is 
declared  that  the  German  Empire  is  a  republican  state  whose 
sovereignty  is  based  on  the  people,  and  the  Empire,  it  is  set 
down,  will  have  exclusive  legislative  rights  governing  foreign 
affairs,  colonies,  citizenship,  immigration,  defense,  coinage,  cus- 
toms, posts,  telegraphs  and  long-distance  telephones,  repopu- 
lation,  motherhood,  children,  youth,  health,  labor-insurance, 
protection  to  laborers  and  employees,  confiscation,  care  of 
wounded  soldiers  and  their  relatives,  socialization  of  national 
resources,  economic  undertakings,  manufacture,  distribution, 
price-fixing,  economic  production,  trade  weights  and  measures, 
the  issuance  of  paper  money,  food,  luxury,  articles  of  industry, 


Friedrich  Ebert,  first  President  of  the  German  Imperial  Republic, 
who  pleads  to  his  fellow  citizens:  "  Let  us  stand  together  in  our 
people's  hard  struggle  for  life." 


mines-insurance,  the  mercantile  marine,  control  of  lake  and  coast 
fisheries,  railroads,  automobile  traffic,  transportation  by  land, 
water,  and  air,  road  construction,  and  theaters. 

Individual  states  will  have  legislative  rights,  but  the  Imperial 
law  will  Supersede  those  of  individual  states.      Each  state  must, 

have  a  liberal  constitution  with 
a  legislature  elected  by  general 
equal  and  secret  ballot  by  all 
Germans,  men  and  women.  The 
President  will  be  chosen  by  tin; 
entire  German  people  instead  of 
by  the  National  Assembly,  and 
will  hold  office  for  a  term  of 
seven  years.  The  Chancellor 
will  occupy  a  position  analogous 
to  that  of  a  Vice-President,  and 
he  and  the  rest  of  the  ministry 
will  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  Chancellor  will  deter- 
mine the  country's  foreign  policy, 
bear  responsibility  for  the  cabi- 
net, and  in  the  case  of  a  tie  vote 
in  the  ministry  will  have  the  de- 
ciding ballot.  The  Assembly 
has  the  right  to  impeach  the 
President,  Chancellor,  and  minis- 
ters, and  charges  upon  which  im- 
peachment proceedings  are  based 
must  be  signed  by  one  hundred 
members  of  the  Assembly  before 
the  case  can  be  brought  to  court. 
The  Imperial  Council  will  be 
composed  of  representatives  of 
individual  states,  which  will  have 
at  least  one  vote  apiece.  The 
votes  of  the  largest  states  will 
be  based  on  the  number  of  in- 
habitants within  their  borders.  No  state  can  have  more  than 
two-fifths  of  the  total  number  of  votes  in  the  council.  Half  of 
Prussia's  votes  must  come  from  provincial  administrations.  In 
the  section  of  the  constitution  that  deals  particularly  with  the 
rights  of  the  individual,  we  read  that  all  Germans  shall  be  equal 
before  the  law  and  that  men  and  women  shall  have  the  same 
rights  and  duties.     Moreover, 

"Preferential  rights  and  drawbacks  of  birth  and  position  are 
removed,  and  titles  of  nobility  are  considered  as  only  part  of  a 
person's  name.  No  more  titles  will  be  conferred,  and  will  be 
given  only  when  they  describe  a  person's  occupation.  Academic 
titles,  however,  will  still  be  awarded.  No  tokens  of  honor  may 
be  given  out  by  the  Government,  and  no  German  may  accept 
a  title  or  order  from  a  foreign  state. 

"  Every  citizen  of  an  individual  state  is  a  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
Every  German  will  have  equal  rights  anywhere  within  the  Empire 
and  may  live  where  he  pleases.  He  will  have  the  right  to  own 
real  estate  and  purchase  food  in  any  state.  Every  German  per- 
mitted to  emigrate  will  have  the  privilege  of  being  protected  in 
foreign  countries,  and  no  German  may  be  delivered  up  to  a  foreign 
country  for  prosecution  and  punishment.  Foreign-speaking 
Germans  may  not  be  prevented  from  developing  the  free  use  of 
their  mother  tongue.  In  instruction  and  legal  affairs,  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  is  invulnerable.  The  German's  house  will 
be  his  castle. 

"Postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  secrecy  is  guaranteed.  Every 
German  has  the  right  to  express  his  opinions  by  written  or  spoken 


-II  Jf20  (Florence). 
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"BEING  dead,  yet  speaketh." 
The  Shade  of  His  Son — "  Fight  for  your  rights,  dad.  by  all  means 
— 6»(  don'l  spoil  my  work!"  —John  Bull  (London). 


word,  print,  or  picture.  There  will  be  no  censorship  save  for 
moving  pictures,  for  which  regulations  will  be  made  to  suppress 
objectionable  films  for  the  protection  of  youth. 

"Under  the  heading,  'Community  of  Life,'  the  constitution 
declares  that  marriage  constitutes  the  basis  of  family  life  and 
the  salvation  of  the  nation,  and  it  is,  therefore,  under  the  special 
protection  of  the  constitution  on  the  basis  of  equality  of  the 
sexes.  It  is  pointed  out  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  keep 
pure  and  healthy  the  family  life  and  that  families  with  several 
children  have  the  right  to  necessary  care.  Motherhood,  it  is 
declared,  has  a  prior  claim  to  the  protection  of  the  state.  Illegit- 
imate children  shall  be  placed  under  the  same  bodily,  spiritual, 
and  social  conditions  as  legitimate  ones,  and  youth  must  be 
protected  from  moral,  spiritual,  or  physical  neglect." 

There  follows  a  list  of  the  rights  of  German  citizens  which  to 
people  of  other  nations,  we  are  told,  may  seem  obvious,  such  as  the 
right  to  hold"  gatherings,  to  belong  to  societies  or  social,  political, 
and  religious  groups.     As  to  religion,  the  press  inform  us  that — 

"Under  religion,  the  constitution  declares  that  all  citizens  of 
Germany  shall  enjoy  complete  freedom  of  belief  and  conscience. 
No  state  church  exists  and  religion  plays  no  part  in  citizenship. 
It  is  provided  that  there  must  be  universal  attendance  at  school 
for  a  period  of  eight  years  and  that  pupils  must  attend  advanced 
schools  until  eighteen  years  old.  It  will  not  be  necessary  to 
pay  tuition,  and  state  aid  will  be  given  needy  pupils  and  their 
families.  Private  schools  can  be  run  only  with  governmental 
permission.  All  schools,  it  is  provided,  must  make  an  effort 
1o  educate  their  students  in  the  spirit  of  the  German  people  and 
in  the  spirit  of  reconciliation  with  the  peoples  of  the  world. 
Instruction  in  constitutional  government  and  manual  labor  is 
obligatory  in  all  schools. 

'The  constitution  lays  down  basic  rules  for  the  economic 
I'ul lire,  guaranteeing  the  rights  of  spiritual  work  and  invention, 
and  protects  art.  A  system  of  councils  is  created  for  industries, 
by  which  employees  will  have  a  voice  in  the  decisions  reached 
by  the  employers." 

If  the  new  German  constitution  contains  nothing  not  already 
discoverable*  in  the  great  similar  charters  formulated  in  the 
course  of  the  past  century  by  the  democracies  of  Western  Kurope 
and  by  the  United  States  of  America,  remarks  a  Berlin  corre- 
spondent of  the  Paris  Temps,  it  nevertheless  does  show  a  certain 
void  tiresomeness  in  the  sections  treating  of  the  fundamental 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens.  Thus  for  the  first  time  we  find  in 
the  charter  of  a   constitution   legal   recognition  of  workmen's 

councils.  Above  these  councils,  we  are  told,  will  he  the  regional 
councils  and  a  central  council  for  all  Germany,  and  these  various 


SAVING  HIM  THE  TROUBLE. 

Hun  General—"  Look!    The  English  miners  are  doing  exactly 
what  we  meant  to  do  to  them!  "     —Daily  Express  (London). 

ENGLISH    CARTOONS   POINTING   THE 

bodies,  according  to  the  constitution,  have  been  established 
"for  the  defense  of  the  economic  and  social  interests  of  the 
workers."     The  Temps  correspondent  adds: 

"They  will  have  the  right  to  cooperate  toward  the  establish- 
ment of  laws  of  socialization  and  the  Government  will  subject 
to  them  as  consultant  all  legal  projects  of  an  economic  and  social 
nature.  In  this  field  the  central  council  of  workers  will  have  the 
right  to  inaugurate  legislation  and  to  be  represented  before  the 
assembly  in  defense  of  its  plans.  Thus  the  council  idea,  which  at 
present  wins  the  workman  masses  throughout  the  world,  finds 
itself  consecrated  in  the  German  constitution.  .  .  .  On  some  points 
it  may  be  said  without  exaggeration  that  in  form  at  least  this 
constitution  is  the  most  democratic  in  the  world.  It  remains 
to  be  seen  whether  the  new  Lycurguses  of  Weimar  will  be  as  hardy 
in  its  operation  as  they  seem  to  have  been  in  its  construction." 

A  sharp  protest  from  a  person  of  high  official  capacity  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Bavaria  is  voiced  in  a  Munich  dispatch  to  the 
Paris  Temps,  who  says'that  the  Bavarians  are  being  "Prussified," 
and  that  the  "Noskes  continue  the  line  of  Bismarck."  He  is 
further  quoted  as  saying: 

"As  much  as  lies  in  their  power,  the  Socialists  favor  the  unifi- 
cation idea  because  they  expect  to  reduce  the  confederated 
states  to  mere  provinces,  and  thus  greatly  facilitate  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  social  transformations." 

As  an  indication  of  the  irritated  frame  of  mind  in  this  section  in 
South  Germany,  reference  is  made  to  the  Suddeutsche  Monatshefte, 
in  which  a  contributor  writes  as  follows : 

"The  republic  will  never  give  us  what  we  have  lost.  To-day 
we  have  lost  all  that  we  had  and  all  that  we  might  obtain  in  the 
future.  We  are  no  longer  a  nation.  We  ha\  e  no  army,  no  navy, 
no  money,  no  industry,  no  raw  materials,  no  honor,  no  dignity, 
no  joy  in  work,  and  no  food  to  eat.  Since  we  ha\  e  bent  our  neck 
we  have  not  diminished  by  an  iota  the  mortal  hate  of  our  enemies. 
In  our  constitution  we  have  inscribed  workmen's  councils,  but 
they  serve  us  to  no  purpose,  and  in  seven  months  we  have  become 
boastful  beggars  unwilling  to  work— we,  the  German  people." 

Altho  similar  lamentations  are  heard  in  various  quarters,  a 
more  combative  strain,  the  Temps  correspondent  remarks,  pro- 
ceeds from  the  German  associations  of  young  men  designed  to 
make  "intensive  political  propaganda  and  keep  alive  the  loyal 

memory  of  the  Germans  torn  away  from  the  fatherland."  They 
have  already  rendered  great  service  in  eastern  Prussia,  it  is 
reported,  and  will  devote  themselves  to  the  assured  task  of 
winning  back  the  "lost  provinces"  to  the  new   German  realm. 
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"My  word,  if  I  catch  you  bending!  " 

— Evening  News  (London), 


MORAL   TO    LABOR'S   UNREST 


THE  RIDE  TO  RUIN. 

"  The  number  of  unemployed  is  increasing  daily  by  thou- 
sands. Before  very  long  there  will  be  an  utter  collapse  of  in- 
dustry."—Press  report.  —The  People  (London). 
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GERMAN  UNDERGROUND  WORK  IN  SPAIN 

GERMANY'S  SPY  SYSTEM  and  submarine  campaign 
in  Spain  having  ceased,  those  formerly  employed  in 
these  occupations  are  now  devoting  their  abundant 
energy  into  new  lines,  according  to  a  Paris  Liberie  correspondent 
at  Valencia.  Conquered  and  humiliated,  they  are  still  bursting 
with  the  idea  of  vengeance  and  seek  to  wreak  it  anywhere  they 
can  in  the  disorganization  of  other  nations.  In  Spain  particu- 
larly they  hope  to  find  a  fertile  soil  for  their  operations,  as  it 
were  a  new  Russia,  where  sixty-eight  of  one  hundred  of  the  in- 
habitants do  not  know  how  to  read  or  write. 

Characteristics  of  the  workings  of  the  German  mind,  with 
which  the  world  grew  painfully  familiar  in  the  past  five  years, 
this  informant  notes,  reveal  themselves  anew  in  their  present  en- 
terprise, which  is  managed  in  curiously  cross-cut  fashion.  Thus, 
while  they  strive  to  upset  industrial  and  social  conditions,  es- 
pecially where  French  or  Belgian  capital  and  interests  are  in- 
volved, they  carefully  nurse  their  own  commercial  concerns. 
Germany's  need  of  various  commodities,  especially  of  eatables, 
called  upon  their  efforts  immediately  on  the  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. Through  Spanish  agents  and  through  their  own  rep- 
resentatives, we  are  advised,  they  laid  hold  by  purchase  of 
enormous  supplies  for  export  to  the  fatherland. 
•  From  the  French  standpoint,  as  the  correspondent  of  La 
Liberie  points  out,  the  postwar  activities  of  the  Germans  in 
Spain  constitute  a  serious  menace  to  French  trade  as  well  as 
to  social  and  economic  conditions  among  the  Spaniards,  and 
we  read: 

"Their  center  of  operations  is  at  Barcelona,  whence '  extend 
secret  fines  of  their  propaganda  into  all  parts  of  the  country. 
By  means  of  anarchist  journals,  such  as  the  Valencian  daily  La 
Solidaridad  Obrera,  by  Bolshevik  prospectuses,,  popular  transla- 
tions of  the  works  of  Trotzky  and  his  disciples,  and,  above  all, 
by  means  of  personal  propaganda  cleverly  conducted  in  syndi- 
calist and  agrarian  circles,  they,  foment  strikes,  especially  in 
French  and  Belgian  establishments,  which  are  the  particular 
objects  of  their  hatred.  They  furnish  the  workmen's  syndicates , 
with  the  money  they  need,  and  give  to  economic  movements  a 
character  of  violence  and  a  political  objective  until  this  time 
unknown  in  Spain." 

During  the  war,  we  read  further,  the  Germans  used  their 


time  profitably  in  Spain.  Pending  their  five  years  of  espionage 
they  studied  thoroughly  the  weaker  side  of  all  classes  of  the 
Spaniards,  and  they  know  how  to  play  upon  the  prejudices  and 
predilections  of  each  with  their  proverbial  cunning.  Their  seed 
of  discontent  and  discord  is  sown  with  equal  thoroughness  in 
great  cities  as  well  as  in  the  hamlets  and  villages  farthest  away 
from  the  line  of  a  railroad.  The  correspondent  of  La  Liberie 
continues : 

"In  Spain,  as  elsewhere,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone  higher. 
For  all  that  there  is  no  place  in  Europe  where  this  rise  is  less 
felt.  It  touches  scarcely  50  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
living  requisites.  Moreover,  the  country  is  not  in  need  and  has 
never  been  in  need  of  anything.  There  is  abundance  of  flour, 
of  sugar,  of  vegetables,  of  fruits,  in  fact,  of  everything  that  is 
lacking  in  France,  so  that  Spain  might  easily  give  up  20  per  cent, 
of  its  production  and  not  feel  the  privation.  But  salaries  have 
remained  at  a  low  average — perhaps  in  certain  cases  at  too  low 
an  average.  Upon  this  point  the  Germans  insist  continually 
and  urge  upon  their  listeners  and  on  every  occasion  Bolshevik 
theories  in  workers'  syndicates  and  in  the  country  districts." 

But  at  the  same  time  as  they  work  indefatigably  toward  the 
social  disorganization  of  Spain,  we  are  told,  the  Germans  do 
not  in  the  least  neglect  their  own  commercial  and  industrial 
interest.     Thus,  for  instance — 

"No  sooner  was  the  war  over  than  they  set  out  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  productive  energies  of  the  country.  All  along  the 
Spanish  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  they  bought  up  directly  or 
through  their  Spanish  representatives  all  the  fruit  harvest  and 
all  the  stocks  in  preserve — in  a  word,  any  and  every  thing  in  the 
way  of  serviceability  for  the  revictualment  of  their  country.  .  .  . 
German  policy  in  Spain  is  simple,  but  very  cleverly  managed. 
It  consists  in  the  disorganization  of  the  country  by  the  innocu- 
lation  of  Bolshevik  propaganda,  which  may  reach  from  Spain 
into  France,  where  there  is  less  distrust  of  theories  and  practises 
that  come  from  the  Pyrenees  than  of  the  anarchist  miasmas  that 
come  from  across  the  Rhine.  Also  they  are  assiduous  in  spread- 
ing suspicion  of  France  and  England  and  Italy  in  dread  lest 
Spain  should  join  itself  with  a  Latin-Saxon  union,  and  finally  in 
their  schemes  to  capture  Spanish  markets  in  order  to  keep 
Spain  under  the  economic  yoke  of  Germany'. 

"In  Spain  the  Germans  enjoy  the  favor  of  the  lower  clergy, 
which  is  poor  and  underpaid,  of  a  section  of  the  aristocracy,  and 
of  the  upper  bourgeoisie, who  have  inherited  ancient  rancours,  and 
if  we  do  not  exert  greater  efforts  to  tighten  our  commercial  and 
industrial  relations  with  Spain,  there  is  reason  to  fear  the  success 
of  German  effort." 
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POSTWAR    DRINKING   IN   ENGLAND 

EXTREME  TEMPERANCE  REFORMERS  who  looked 
for  a  gnat  relapse  into  the  prewar  habits  of  drinking  in 
England  find  no  realization  of  their  apprehensions  in 
the  figures  for  eOnvietions  for  drunkenness  since  the  armistice. 
The  accompanying  chart  gives  the  bare  figures  of  the  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness  since  the  armistice,  and.  as  the  London 
Times  points  out.  convictions  are  only  45  per  cent,  of  the  prewar 
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figures,  and  it  may  be  fairly  anticipated  that  they  will  fall  to 
less  than  one-third  of  the  prewar  average,  provided  that  an  ef- 
fective control  of  the  liquor  traffic  suitable  to  peace  conditions 
be  established.  Of  particular  import,  it  is  said,  is  the  fact  that 
intemperance  among  women  remains  at  a  satisfactorily  low  level, 
and  the  number  of  convictions  of  women  is  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  average  before  the  war.  The  period  covered  by  the 
chart,  The  Times  goes  on  to  say.  has  been  affected  to  a  large 
extent  by  abnormal  factors,  notably  the  return  to  civil  life  of 
large  numbers  of  men  from  the  armies  abroad  and  their  demo- 
bilization, which  for  several  months  proceeded  at  the  rate  of 
15,000  per  week,  and  this  London  daily  reminds  us  that — 

"All  these  men  received  gratuities  of  varying  amounts,  and  it 
is  scarcely  to  be  wondered  at  that  many  were  infected  with  an 

end-of-the-war*  spirit  and  were  prone  to  jollity.  In  addition 
immense  sums,  at  one  time  £1,500,000  per  week  and  at  present 

l  750,000  per  week,  were  paid  and  are  still  being  paid  by  the 
(Government  as  unemployment  grants.  Moreover,  the  output 
of  beer  i>  now  entirely  unrestricted  and  the  hours  of  sale  have 
been  extended." 


UKRAINE'S    POLITICAL   BILL   OF   HEALTH 

ENEMIES  OF  UKRAINE  charge  that  the  Government 
was  hand  and  glove  with  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  with 
the  followers  of  Bela  Kun,  simply  because  leaders  in  the 
Ukrainian  Republic  found  it  imperative  to  institute  certain  social 
and  economic  reforms,  notably  in  the  matter  of  landholdings. 
So  the  word  got  abroad  that  Bolsheviki  were  in  the  saddle  in 
Ukraine.  But  we  are  assured  by  a  Bucharest  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Temps  that  this  accusation  against  the  Ukrainian 
Government  is  without  basis  in  fact,  and  he  offers  as  warrant  of 
his  statement  personal  observation  made  in  unoccupied  L'krainian 
territory  as  well  as  in  the  region  occupied  by  Lenine  troops.  As 
long  ago  as  October  25,  1917.  when  the  Russian  Bolsheviki  took 
over  control  of  Greater  Russia,  the  provisional  Ukrainian  parlia- 
ment— Central  Rada,  composed  of  813  deputies  elected  by  the 
whole  population  of  the  L'krainian  Republic — refused  to  recognize 
the  Bolshevik  regime  by  a  unanimous  vote,  and  we  read: 

"In  consequence  the  Moscow  representatives  made  a  formal 
declaration  of  war  o,n  the  young  republic  which  by  its  victory 
over  the  Red  hordes  delivered  itself  from  Soviet  imperialism. 
The  people  selected  as  their  representatives  for  the  constituent 
assembly  230  deputies,  among  whom  were  175  Ukrainians  op- 
posed to  Bolshe\"ism.  30  deputies  of  other  races,  Israelites. 
Russians  opposed  to  Bolshevism,  and  only  25  deputies  partizans 
of  Bolshevism.  During  the  German  occupation  one  would  have 
thought  that  under  the  hetman  regime,  established  by  the 
Kaiser's  armies  in  cooperation  with  reactionary  foreign  circles, 
there  would  have  been  a  great  surge  of  Bolshevik  ideas  among 
the  masses.  It  would  have  been  natural,  seemingly,  among  a 
people  suffering  under  such  atrocious  oppression.  But.  on  the 
contrary,  the  Ukrainian  people  followed  the  lead  of  national 
parties,  Socialist  and  Democrat,  in  electing  a  new  parliament. 
Of  300  deputies  in  the  new  parliament  there  was  an  opposition 
of  250  L'krainians  against  the  Bolsheviki.  There  were  sixty-five 
anti-Bolshevik  deputies  and  only  thirty-five  seats  remained  in 
possession  of  the  friends  of  Lenine.  The  Workers'  Congress 
declared  itself  in  favor  of  war  against  the  Bolsheviki,  for  a  con- 
vocation of  parliament,  and  for  cooperation  with  the  Entente. 

'"The  reason  for  the  failure  of  Soviet  ideas  in  Ukraine  is  that 
eighty-five  per  cent,  of  the  population  of  the  republic  is  made  up  of 
villagers  who  are  hostile  to  all  Bolshevik  expedients  and  are  un- 
willing to  let  authority  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  city  proletariats. 
Thirteen  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  property-owners.  In- 
telligentsia, owners  of  industrial  plants,  merchants,  professional 
men,  and  skilled  workers.  It  is  true  that  certain  pobtical  par- 
tie^,  such  as  the  Socialist  Democrats,  known  as  the  Independent 
Group,  and  the  Revolutionary  Socialists,  known  as  the  Left, 
at  one  time  feared  that  the  Entente  would  not  permit  the 
Ukrainians  to  enjoy  their  national  life  in  freedom,  but  would 
act  as  did  the  Germans.  These  parties  also  believed  that  a 
social  revolution  was  bound  to  happen  throughout  the  world. 
But  scarcely  a  month  after  the  occupation  of  ITkraine  by  the 
Russians  from  Moscow,  these  Ukrainians  of  the  Left  discovered 
their  error.  They  abandoned  their  platform  and  joined  with  the 
other  parties  to  set  about  the  common  task  of  the  nation  against 
the  oppression  of  the  Reds.  ...  It  may  be  said  that  Bolshevik 
partizans  in  Ukraine  are  not  more  numerous  than  in  France  or  in 
Italy.  With  material  assistance  from  the  Entente,  the  Ukrain- 
ian Government  by  its  national  army  could  drive  from  Ukrainian 
soil  the  Russian  Bolshevik  army,  and  so  Bolshevism  in  all  the 
southern  part  of  Old  Russia  would  be  stifled." 

The  wide-spread  belief  in  L'kranian  Bolshevism,  we  are  told 
further,  is  due  to  the  opponents  of  the  L'krainian  Republic,  who 
persisted  in  reporting  that  the  Ukrainian  Government  was 
hand  in  glove  with  Lenine  and  Trotzky  and  multiplied  allusions 
to  an  alliance  between  Ukraine  and  the  followers  of  Bela  Kun. 
"If  Bolshevism  is  in  favor  in  Ukraine,"  the  question  is  asked, 
"how  explain  the  determined  resistance  of  the  national  Ukrainian 
Army  to  the  Red  hordes  from  Moscow.'"  The  truth  is  that  the 
Ukrainian  Army  is  "giving  a  magnificent  example  of  devotion 
to  the  cause  of  order  and  of  right  which  triumphed  for  tin 
Entente."  The  "real  coworkers"  with  the  Bolsheviki  are  the 
enemies  of  the  soldiers  of  Petliura  and  not  the  soldiers  them- 
selves who  are  "fighting  with  all  their  strength  against  Soviet 
tyranny  and  for  the  deliverance  of  their  country." 


CATTAILS   AS  A  FOOD 


NOT  THE  TAILS  OF  CATS,  of  course,  but  the  familiar 
marsh-plant  of  this  name.  From  every  aero  of  cattail 
may  be  obtained  two  tons  of  edible  flour,  now  wasted. 
When  we  learned  from  the  Indians  to  eat  potatoes  and  corn, 
we  neglected  the  cattail,  which  was  equally  used  and  esteemed 
by  them.  Prof.  P.  W.  Claassen, 
of  Cornell  University,  writing 
in  The  Scientific  Monthly  (New 
York,  August)  on  the  cattail  as 
"A  Possible  New  Source  of 
Food-Supply,"  thinks  that  it  is 
time  for  us  to  make  up  for  this 
lack  of  attention.  The  Iroquois, 
he  reminds  us,  dried  and  pulver- 
ized the  roots  into  flour,  of 
which  they  made  bread  and 
puddings,  and  they  bruised  and 
boiled  the  same  to  obtain  a 
fresh,  sirupy  gluten.  The  pollen 
is  made  into  bread  by  the 
Maoris;  and  the  food  value  of 
this  plant,  rich  in  starch  and 
other  edible   products,  and 

easily  grown  on  waste  land,  has  been  noted  frequently  by  bota- 
nists and  other  writers.     Says  Professor  Claassen: 

' '  The  cattail  is  a  perennial  plant  with  large  underground  root- 
stalks  or  rhizomes.  Several  of  these  rhizomes  originate  from  a 
single  plant.  They  spread  in  all  directions  and  run  underground 
for  distances  of  twelve  to  thirty  inches  or  more,  then  suddenly 
turn  and  come  out  and  form 
other  stalks.  Thus  in  any  cat- 
tail patch  three  to  four  inches 
under  the  surface  of  the  ground 
one  finds  an  irregular  network 
of  these  rhizomes.  To  these 
rhizomes  are  attached  the  roots 
and  root-hairs  which  gather 
the  food-material  from  the  soil. 
The  rhizomes,  which  measure 
three-fourths  to  one  inch  in 
diameter,  are  the  storing-places 
for  the  reserve  food  that  has 
been  manufactured  by  the 
green  leaves.  The  center  of 
the  rhizome  consists  of  a  core 
of  more  solid  material,  an 
almost  solid  mass  of  starch. 
This  core  measures  three- 
eighths  to  one-half  inch  in  di- 
ameter. Surrounding  this  core 
of  starch  one  finds  a  layer  of 
spongy  tissue,  such  as  occurs 
around  the  roots  of  many  of 
the  swamp  plants.  It  serves 
as  a  protection  or  as  an  in- 
sulator to  the  central  core  of 
the  reserve  food-material. 

"During  the  growing  season 
the  cores  of  the  rhizomes  be- 
come filled  with  grains  of 
starch.  With  this  bountiful' 
supply  of  reserve  food-material 
on  hand,  the  cattail  is  able  to 
send  forth  its  new  leaves  the 
following  spring  just  as  soon 
as  the  frost  is  out  of  the  ground. 
A  remarkably  rapid  growth  is 
thus  insured.    However,  in  this 


WHERE  THE   STARCH  IS  STORED. 

Above  are  two  cattail  plants  with  their  starch-storing  rhizomes,  or 

root-stalks.    Below  are  two  pieces  of  rhizome  with  part  of  the  outer 

covering  removed  to  show  the  relative  size  of  the  central  core  from 

which  the  flour  is  made. 


process  of  food-manufacturing  and  storing,  the  cattail  is  not 
SO  different  from  many  other  plants.  All  plants  store  up  food- 
material  in  some  form  or  another.  The  potato  concentrates  its 
food-material  in  the  tuber  in  the  ground  preparatory,  to  the  fol- 
lowing year's  crop 

"The  cattail  produces  a  surprizingly  large  amount  of  food- 
material.  The  plant  grows  in 
situations  which  are  at  present 
little  or  not  at  all  utilized. 
According  to  ( '.  A.  Davis,  there 
are  in  the  United  States,  ex- 
clusive of  Alaska,  139,855 
square  miles  of  swamp-land. 
Thousands  of  acres  of  this 
land  an;  cattail  marshes. 
These  marshes  annually  pro- 
duce   thousands    of    tons    of 

food-material 

"Knowing  that  the  Indians 
had  made  use  of  the  cattail  as 
a  food,  and  knowing  that  such 
animals  as  muskrats  thrive  on 
this  food,  it  was  thought  worth 
while  to  investigate  the  value 
of  the  cattail  plant  as  a  source 
of  food-supply.  .  .  .  We  find 
that  one  acre  of  cattail  would 
yield  a  total  dry  weight  of 
rhizomes  of  10,792  pounds.  .  .  .  Careful  weighings  showed  that 
in  the  dried  rhizome  the  central  core  constituted  60  per  cent,  of 
the  total  weight  of  the  rhizome.  .  .  .  The  dried  cores  were 
ground  up  finely  by  passing  them  several  times  through  an 
ordinary  meat-grinder  and  then  sifting  through  a  fine-mesh 
sieve.  Much  of  the  fibrous  material  was  thus  got  rid  of.  The 
siftings  proved  to  be  a  fine  flour  of  a  white  or  slightly  creamy- 
white  color  and  not  much  dif- 
ferent in  general  appearance 
from  wheat  flour.  By  this 
crude  method  of  separating  the 
fibrous  material  from  the  cores 
we  found  that  from  10  to  15 
per  cent,  by  weight  of  the 
cores  proved  to  be  fibrous  ma- 
terial, leaving  a  net  weight  of 
5,500  pounds  of  the  siftings  or 

flour  available  per  acre 

"A  sample  of  the  flour  thus 
obtained  was  sent  to  Washing- 
ton to  the  Food  Administration 
office.  This  office  turned  the 
sample  over  to  the  Plant 
Chemical  Laboratory,  where 
an  analysis  of  the  flour  was 
made.  .  .  .  Mr.  J.  A.  LeClere, 
the  chemist  in  charge,  in  his 
report  on  the  analysis  says: 

" 'This  material  has  approxi- 
mately the  same  amount  of  pro- 
tein that  is  found  in  rice  and 
corn  flours.  .  .  .  The  fat  con- 
tent is  somewhat  lower  than 
that  found  even  in  wheat  flour. 
In  view  of  our  experience  on 
the  use  of  flour-substitutes  in 
baking,  we  see  no  reason  why 
cattail  flour  could  not  be  used 
to  the  extent  of  10  to  20  per 
cent,  as    part    substitute    for 

wheat  flour.' 

"The  practicability  of  ob- 
taining the  flour  from  the  field 
is  a  question  which  deserves 
further  attention  and  experi- 
mentation.     Likewise    the 
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question  of  cultivation  would  require  careful  investigation.  The 
fact,  however,  remains  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  cat- 
tails containing  considerably  over  two  tons  of  flour  per  acre 
which  at   present  find  no  use. 

"We  have  found  that  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  get  the  flour  in 
small  quantities.  Half  an  hour  at  digging  and  'peeling'  has 
yielded  three  or  four  cupfuls  of  flour.  The  digging  is  not  so 
different  from  digging  potatoes  and  the  peeling  equally  facile. 

"We  have  used  this  flour  in  several  ways,  first  as  part  substi- 
tute flour  in  baking,  and  secondly  as  a  substitute  for  cornstarch 
in  puddings.  Biscuits  made  with  33  per  cent,  and  50  per  cent, 
cattail  flour  were  found  to  be  very  palatable.  Even  100  per 
cent,  cattail  flour  made  biscuits  that  were  not  so  different  from 
biscuits  made  from  wheat  flour.  Puddings  made  with  cattail 
flour  in  them  in  place  of  cornstarch  proved  to  be  entirely  satis- 
factory. The  flavor  produced  by  this  flour  is  pleasing  and 
palatable." 

FIRST   CATCH   YOUR   HELIUM 

IT  IS  SOME  TIME  since  the  production  of  helium  on  a 
scale  of  sufficient  magnitude  for  use  in  air-ships  was  an- 
nounced; but  air-ships  are  still  filled  with  hydrogen  and  the 
hydrogen  continues  to  burst  into  flame.  Three  times  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York),  accidents  due  to  the  inflammable  hydro- 
gen of  the  air-ship  have  shown  how  imminent  a  peril  rests  in  the 
highly  combustible  gas  upon  which  the  lighter-than-air  machine 
depends  for  its  flotation.  "This  epidemic  of  disasters,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "will  inevitably  focus  attention  upon  this  ever-pres- 
ent danger  of  the  dirigible."  Why  not  use  helium?  The  truth 
seems  to  be  that  announcements  concerning  the  use  of  that  gas 
in  balloons  have  been  somewhat  premature.  One  gas-well  in 
Texas  is  at  present  the  only  large  source  of  supply,  and  the  pro- 
duction of  helium  on  a  really  commercial  scale  is  a  problem  that 
has  not  yet  been  completely  solved  by  chemists.  "The  whole- 
sale substitution  of  helium,"  says  the  editorial  writer,  "would 
be  the  obvious  solution — if  only!"  Here  lies  the  trouble — First 
catch  your  helium!     We  read: 

"The  risk  has  always  been  there,  and  will  always  be  present 
so  long  as  hydrogen  is  used  as  a  filler.  The  first  destruction  by 
fire  of  a  large  air-ship  of  the  modern  type  occurred  just  before 
the  war.  when  one  of  the  modern  Zeppelins,  while  maneuvering 
above  the  Johannisthal  Flying  Field,  near  Berlin,  fell  flaming  to 
the  ground  with  the  loss  of  its  entire  personnel  of  over  twenty 
officers  and  men.  During  the  war  and  after  our  entry  into  it, 
one  of  our  observation-balloons  was  destroyed  by  fire,  with 
attendant  and  severe  casualties. 

"Of  the  three  accidents  occurring  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
the  first,  which  occurred  at  Baltimore  after  the  ship  had  reached 
the  ground,  fortunately  was  attended  with  no  loss  of  life,  the 
officers  and  crew  having  left  the  ship.  The  next  fatality  oc- 
curred off  the  coast  of  England,  apparently  during  a  thunder- 
storm, and  the  solitary  witness  of  the  disaster  reported  that  the 
ship  suddenly  burst  into  flames  and  fell  into  the  sea.  The  loss 
here  was  of  the  whole  complement  of  eleven  men.  The  Chicago 
disaster  was  also  due  to  ignition  of  the  hydrogen-gas,  probably 
from  the  exhaust  of  the  rotary  engines,  the  presumption  being 
that  some  small  particles  of  incandescent  material  driven  out  by 
the  exhaust  ignited  the  balloon-covering  and  precipitated  the 
disaster.  That  the  wreckage  of  the  balloon  should  have  fallen 
through  the  glass  roof  of  a  crowded  bank,  and  spattered  its  burn- 
ing gasoline  over  the  employees  within  a  cage  from  which  rapid 
exit  was  difficult,  is  one  of  those  amazing  coincidences  which 
seem  to  set  the  laws  of  chance  at  defiance.  Certain  it  is  that 
this  gruesome  horror  will  result  in  an  increasing  demand  for  the 
passage  of  well-thought-out  laws  for  controlling  the  use  of  the 
air,  particularly  over  cities  and  populous  communities. 

"But  the  outstanding  lesson  of  this  series  of  disasters  to  hydro- 
gen-supported air-ships  is  that  the  elimination  of  hydrogen  must 
be  made  the  constant  aim  of  aeronautical  engineers,  and  of  the 
laboratories  which  are  devoting  time  to  aeronautical  research. 
The  wholesale  substitution  of  helium  would  be  the  obvious  solu- 
tion, if  only  that  ideal  gas  could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable 
cost  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand.  We  have  no 
doubt  that  the  aeronautical  world  would  gladly  accept  the  saeri- 
lice  of  10  per  cent,  of  lifting  effect  for  the  sake  of  absolute 
immunity  from  fire.      If  travel  through  the  air,  whether  by  air- 


plane or  air-ship,  is  to  <  ngage  the  interest  and  secure  the  confi- 
dence of  the  civilian  world,  so  that  the  carriage  of  passengers, 
mail,  and  freight  may  soon  be  placed  upon  a  paying  basis,  it 
must  be  made  reasonably  safe.  It  is  certain  that  a  continued 
recurrence  of  these  horrible  conflagrations  will  go  far  to  kill  the 
public  confidence  in  travel  by  lighter-than-air  machines. 

"In  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  air- 
travel  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishment of  the  NC-4  and  the  Vickers-Vimy  machines,  and  of 
R-SJf,  we  can  think  of  no  field  -of  investigation  that  should  have 
stronger  appeal  for  the  chemist  than  that  of  the  production  of 
helium  on  a  commercial  scale.  Thus  far  there  has  been  dis- 
covered only  one  source  of  supply  of  any  magnitude — a  gas-well 
in  Texas  whose  yield  of  helium  can  supply  but  a  small  proportion 
of  the  demand  which  will  soon  be  forthcoming." 

Further  light  is  thrown  on  this  important  question  by  a  writer 
in  The  Aerial  Age  Weekly  (New  York),  who  tells  us  that  one 
reason  why  the  gas-balloons  are  not  at  once  filled  with  helium 
instead  of  hydrogen  is  that  about  a  million  cubic  feet  of  it  per 
clay  is  being  wasted  in  connection  with  the  consumption  of 
natural  gas,  of  which  it  frequently  is  a  constituent.  Gas-waste, 
both  here  and  in  balloons  themselves,  will  have  to  be  very 
greatly  reduced  before  the  use  of  helium  can  become  general. 
Meanwhile,  processes  of  extraction  are  being  further  perfected 
and  several  experimental  plants  are  in  operation.  According 
to  this  authority  no  less  than  $6,000,000  has  been  either  spent 
or  obligated  in  the  pursuit  and  development  of  this  important 
improvement  in  lighter-than-air  navigation.     We  read: 

"Three  processes,  alike  in  fundamental  principles,  but  differ- 
ing in  important  details,  arc  being  tried.  One  of  these,  the  Linde 
process,  has  demonstrated  its  success  and  is  the  basis  of  the  pro- 
duction plant  now  being  built.  The  second,  the  Claude  process, 
gives  promise  of  a  somewhat  lower  operating  cost  than  the  Linde 
process,  but  has  not  yet  been  entirely  perfected.  At  present  this 
plant  is  temporarily  shut  down  until  the  new  government  pipe- 
line can  provide  it  with  an  adequate  supply  of  undiluted  petrolia 
gas,  at  which  time  the  final  test  will  be  made.  The  third  process, 
invented  by  Norton  and  developed  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  is 
the  basis  of  the  large  experimental  unit  in  Plant  No.  3.  This 
unit  is  still  being  worked  into  shape  by  Norton,  the  inventor,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  satisfactory  results  will  be  forthcoming  within 
the  next  two  months.  It  gives  promise  of  an  operating  cost 
lower  than  either  of' the  others. 

"The  active  supervision  of  the  production  program  for  helium, 
with  the  exception  of  Plant  No.  3,  has  been  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  Navj'  Department  by  mutual  agreement  between  the 
Army  and  Navy.  All  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Army  to  do 
at  the  present  time  is,  therefore,  first,  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
work  the  Navy  is  doing  in  behalf  of  both  departments;  secondly, 
to  prepare  itscu  for  the  proper  utilization  of  the  helium  that 
will  be  supplied  to  it  under  the  agreement  with  the  Navy;  and 
thirdly,  to  assume  the  responsibility  of  providing  an  adequate 
supply  of  the  necessary  raw  material  in  the  future. 

"It  is  further  suggested  that  there  is  much  to  be  done  before 
the  Army  will  be  ready  to  use  this  new  gag  in  the  most  effective 
way.  A  small  republication  plant  has  already  been  authorized 
and  plans  for  it  are  nearly  completed.  The  question  of  modify- 
ing the  designs  of  the  various  types  of  balloons  in  use,  so  as  to 
make  them  appropriate  for  helium,  should  be  undertaken  at 
once.  The  chief  difficulty  is  connected  with  the  very  large  waste 
of  gas  involved  in  the  methods  of  handling  balloons  at  present 
in  use.  This  waste  of  gas  will  have  to  be  very  largely  reduced 
by  careful  experimentation  and  by  changes  both  in  balloons  and 
in  the  manual  of  tactics  before  the  use  of  helium  in  balloons  of 
the  army  types  will  be  justified  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
whole  problem  of  national  defense. 

"Finally,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  supply  of  helium  in 
the  United  States,  altho  large,  is  by  no  means  unlimited.  At 
the  present  time  probably  a  million  cubic  feet  per  day  is  being 
fed  through  the  natural-gas  mains  of  various  cities  in  the  Middle 
West  and  being  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere  through  thou- 
sands of  chimneys.  Steps  should  lie  taken  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible moment  to  secure  for  the  Army  and  Navy  the  right  to 
process  all  supplies  of  natural  gas  containing  usable  quantities  of 
helium  lief  ore  this  gas  is  distributed.  The  details  of  such  a  pro- 
cedure will  require  careful  study,  and  for  this  purpose  an  Argon 
Conservation  Committee,  consisting  of  a  representative  of  the 
Navy,  a  representative  of  the  Army,  and  a  representative  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines,  was  appointed  last  August." 
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MISLEADING   MAPS 


THE  EARTH'S  SURFACE, 
which  is  spherical,  can  not 
be  exactly  represented  on  a 
Hat  map.  Our  attempts  to  do  so 
are  only  approximations,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  charts  thus  ob- 
tained should  be  chosen  strictly  in 
accordance  with  the  uses  to  which 
they  are  to  be  put.  In  an  article 
contributed  to  The  Pacific  Marine 
Review  (San  Francisco,  August),  B. 
J.  S.  Cahill  calls  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Mercator's  projection,  so 
generally  used  in  maps  to  preserve 
the  general  shape  of  land  and  water 
masses,  is  worse  than  useless  to 
answer  questions  of  distance  and 
direction.  To  illustrate,  he  tells  of 
a  tramp-steamer  with  a  valuable 
cargo  that  once  went  ashore  in  the 
fog  off  Monterey,  Cal.  The  un- 
derwriters' agents  were  instructed 
to  send  a  wrecker  from  the  nearest 
point.  One  available  wrecker  was 
at  Acapulco  and  another  at  Juneau. 

The  agent,  hastily  consulting  a  map,  noted  that  Acapulco  seemed 
nearer  and  wired  accordingly.  But  Juneau  was  the  nearer  on 
the  earth's  surface,  tho  not  on  the  Mercator  chart,  and  in  the 
time  lost  a  rising  sea  and  a  heavy  surf  had  made  of  the  vessel 
a  total  loss.     Says  Mr.  Cahill: 

"The  loss  was  due  to  the  very  misleading  nature  of  Mercator's 
chart,  whose  scale  of  distance  increases  from  the  equator  to  the 
poles  at  an  ever-enlarging  ratio.  A  glance  at  the  map  above  will 
show  graphically  the  magnitude  of  this  illusion.  The  distance 
from  West  Africa  to  East  Yucatan  on  the  twentieth  parallel 
measures  almost  exactly  the  same  distance  as  that  from  Norway 
to  Labrador  on  the  sixtieth  parallel.  Yet  the  actual  distance  of 
the  former  (4,700  miles)  is  more  than  twice  the  actual  distance 
of  the  latter  (2,300  miles). 

"When  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  was  first  discust,  objec- 
tion was  made  to  San  Francisco,  on  the  ground  that  the  city  by 
the  Golden  Gate  was  a  long  way  off  the  track  of  vessels  going  to 


MERCATOR'S  CHART  OF  THE  WORLD. 

On  this  misleading  map  Acapulco,  Mexico,  seems  to  be  nearer  to  Monterey,  California,  than  does  Juneau; 

Alaska,  Africa  and  Yucatan  are  as  close  to  each  other  as  Norway  and   Labrador;   the  area  of   Venezuela 

seems  to  be  only  one-third  as  great  as  the  area  of  Norway  and  Sweden.     Then  look  at  the  butterfly  map 

below  and  see  how  these  impressions  are  corrected  by  a  true  map  drawn  to  the  same  scale. 


the  Orient  through  the  Panama  Canal;  And  a  line  drawn  from 
Panama  to  Yokohama  fails  even  at  the  nearest  point  to  come 
within  at  least  twelve  hundred  miles  of  San  Francisco,  south- 
westerly by  south.  At  least  that  is  what  Mercator's  chart  tells 
the  layman  who  reads  this  chart  as  if  it  were  a  map  or  ground- 
plan  of  the  world.  Therefore,  when  an  expert  or  a  navigator 
tells  the  facts,  the  average  man  is  exceedingly  astonished.  And 
well  he  may  be,  because  the  direct  air-line  to  Yokohama  for  a 
dirigible  air-ship  does  not  go  from  Panama  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  all,  but  through  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  via  Yucatan  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Galveston,  thence  to  Salt  Lake  and  northeast  of 
San  Francisco  several  hundred  miles,  and  not  out  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  until  as  far  north  as  Portland,  thence  up  to  the 
Aleutian  Islands  and  down  the  west  coast  of  Asia,  finally  reaching 
Yokohama  from  the  north-northeast. 

"Now,  it  is  obvious  that  if  this  is  the  shortest  route  for  a 
dirigible,  which  regards  neither  land  nor  water,  an  ocean-going 
vessel  should,  on  leaving  the  Canal  at  Panama,  approximate 
this  great  circle  route  as  nearly  as  possible,  which  would  mean 

that  it  should  hug  the  coast  up  as 
far  as  Portland  before  crossing  the 
Pacific  and  getting  in  line  with  the 
ideal  short  route.  It  is  clear  from 
this  that  all  coast  cities  from  Pana- 
ma to  Portland  are  on  the  road  to 
Japan  and  the  Orient,  a  fact  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  whole 
Pacific  coast.  Moreover,  these 
revelations  of  the  great  circle  route, 
the  short  air-line,  make  it  clear  that 
any  Alaskan  port  is  nearer  to  the 
Orient  than  Prince  Rupert,  just  as 
Prince  Rupert  is  nearer  than  Van- 
couver, Vancouver  than  Seattle, 
Seattle  than  Portland,  Portland 
than  San  Francisco,  San  Francisco 
than  Los  Angeles,  and  so  on." 

A  hundred  similar  instances  could 
be  given,  says  Mr.  Cahill.  He  fur- 
nishes but  one  more.  San  Francisco 
has  nearly  the  same  latitude  as  Lis- 
bon. An  air-route  across  Mercator's 
chart  would  run  due  east  to  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  across  to  the  Azores, 
and  so  to  Lisbon.  But  a  dirigible 
would  steer  from  San  Francisco 
northeast  to  North  Dakota,  cross- 
ing the  Canadian  border  just  below 
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MAP  OF  THE  WORLD   ON  THE   BUTTERFLY  PROJECTION. 

This  is  drawn  to  the  same  scale  as  the  Mercator  chart  shown  above.  Note  that  when  shown  in  their  cor- 
rect relations  Juneau,  Alaska,  is  much  nearer  to  Monterey  than  is  Acapulco;  that  relative  distances  are 
correct,  and  that  straight  lines  follow  the  same  path  on  the  map  as  great  circles  drawn  on  Mercator's 
chart,  and  the  area  of  Venezuela  is  in  reality  much  larger  than  the  combined  areas  of  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Winnipeg,  thence  to  the  southern  end  of  Hudson  Bay,  and 
across  Labrador  to  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard  some  hundred 
miles  north  of  the  Belle  Isle  Straits;  thence  across  the  water, 
arriving  at  Lisbon  from  the  northwest.  Who  would  realize  that 
in  the  trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Lisbon  most  of  the  land  route 
would  be  over  Canada'.'     To  quote  further: 

"Of  course,  these  instances  are  given  to  indicate  the  ideal 
short  route,  or  great  circle  line,  regardless  of  the  many  other 
conditions  of  sea.  land,  and  air  that  may  modify  and  deflect  this 
course  one  way  or  the  other. 

"The  object  of  this  article  is  to  make  clear  that  Mercator's 
map  is  not  only  inadequate,  but  utterly  misleading  and  deceptive, 
in  all  matters  relating  to  correct  routes  across  the  world,  both 
as  to  distance  and  direction  anywhere  in  the  temperate  zones. 
Writers  on  this  subject  have  repeatedly  deplored  the  growing 
use  of  Mercator's  diagram  as  a  map  in  schools,  trading  houses, 
and  transportation  companies,  and,  worst  of  all  perhaps,  for 
statistical  purposes.  It  should  be  used  only  as  a  chart  for  navi- 
gation, and  even  its  use  here  is  restricted  to  wind  propulsion,  a 
motive  power  fast  tending  to  become  commercially  obsolete. 

"The  reason  for  the  general  misuse  of  this  sailing  chart  is  that 
map-publishers  have  a  ready  sale  for  Mercator's  to  navigators, 
and  as  the  plates  are  costly  to  engrave,  and  as  no  other  adequate 
projection  has  been  available,  the  geographers  have  been  com- 
pelled to  use  a  picture  of  the  whole  world  never  really  intended 
for  them  by  the  inventor  of  this  chart  himself." 


TO   STOP   ELEVATOR   ACCIDENTS 

FAILURE  OF  SAFETY -DEVICES  on  elevators,  espe- 
cially of  safety-catches  and  air-cushions,  is  held  respon- 
sible for  elevator  accidents  by  the  writer  of  an  article 
on  the  subject  in  The  Universal  Engineer  (New  York).  While 
believing  that  the  elevator  business  is  in  competent  hands,  and 
that  the  conditions  of  service  are  as  fully  met  in  our  best  ele- 
vators as  in  any  wideljr  employed  contrivance  of  man,  this  writer 
asserts  that  there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  The  occasional 
maiming,  or  the  still  rarer  killing,  of  a  human  being  painfully 
assures  us,  he  says,  that  the  elevator  is  not  absolutely  safe,  and 
leaves  it  open  to  suggestion  and  criticism  from  all  who  are 
interested.     He  goes  on: 

"The  accidents  which  occur  should  not  be  smoothed  over,  or 
made  light  of,  by  any  specious  excuses.  It  may  tend  to  reassure 
the  passengers  to  tell  them  that  the  accidents  seldom  occur  in 
regular  passenger  service.  Most  of  the  killed  or  injured  are  in 
some  way  out  of  place  or  are  doing  something  improper  in  con- 
nection with  the  elevator  or  its  appurtenances. 

"So-called  freight-elevators  are  far  more  dangerous  to  life  and 
limb  than  passenger-elevators.  The  knowledge  of  [these  facts 
does  not  restore  life  nor  reset  broken  legs.  An  accident  of  the 
same  severity,  if  preventable,  is  equally  to  be  guarded  against 
wherever  it  may  occur.  Almost  invariably,  after  the  fact,  the 
accident  is  shown  to  have  been  preventable. 

"There  are  various  classes  of  elevator  accidents,  but  the  most 
characteristic  and  most  serious,  and  that  which  we  here  have 
particularly  in  mind,  is  the  dropping  of  the  cage.  Of  course, 
sufficient  cable  strength  is  always  provided;  still  cables  will 
break  or  let  go,  and  then  the  safety-devices  come  into  play. 

"It  may  be  worth  while  to  inquire  whether  the  duty  assigned 
to  the  safety-catches,  or  the  relation  of  their  expected  action  to 
the  regular  operation  of  the  elevator,  is  altogether  the  correct 
one.  The  safety-catch  is  normally  inoperative  and  is  designed 
to  be  put  in  operation  by  and  for  the  emergency.  Why  should 
not  these  devices  be  rather  normally  operative  instead  of  inoper- 
ative, so  that,  so  to  speak,  their  permission  must  first  be  secured 
by  appropriate  action  before  the  elevator  moves  at  all?  Tho 
safety-catches  should  be  always  on,  and  instantly  efficient,  ex- 
cept where  they  are  deliberately,  purposely,  and  temporarily 
released  to  allow  the  cage  to  move. 

"Tho  catches,  clam  [is,  or  brakes  which  are  operated  by  a  cen- 
trifugal governor  may  be  theoretically  all  that  could  be  desired, 
but  in  several  instances  they  have  demonstrated  their  practical 
inefficiency  by  failing  to  act  at  all  or  not  until  a  dangerous  drop 
was  accomplished.  This  may  have  been  due  to  improper  adjust- 
ment, but,  if  so,  there  should  have  been,  and  there  should  always 
be,  some  moans  of  assurance  as  to  that  adjustment. 

"The  air-cushion  at  the  bottom  of  the  elevator-shaft  has 
repeatedly  demonstrated  its  value  as  a  saving  device,  and  it  would 


seem  that  it  should  be  more  generally,  if  not  universally,  em- 
ployed. There  is  to  be  said  for  it,  besides  its  efficient  when 
the  emergency  occurs,  that  it  is  always  ready  for  business  and  can 
scarcely  be  rendered  inoperative  except  by  deliberate  intention. 

"As  to  freight-elevators,  it  may  almost  be  said  that  there  are 
none.  Men  will  ride  when  they  can  rid3,  and  it  is  the  fact  that 
they  do  ride.  The  elevator-runner  usually  rides  in  any  case, 
so  that  practically  every  elevator  is  a  passenger-elevator.  A 
notice  conspicuously  posted,  warning  all  persons  that  they  ride 
at  their  own  risk,  may  relieve  a  proprietor  of  legal  responsibility, 
but  it  still  leaves  the  moral  responsibility  intact. 

"It  is  not  easy  to  see  why  a  freight- elevator  should  not  be 
required  to  be  made  as  safe  as  a  passenger  elevator.  Certainly, 
in  view  of  the  fatalities  Avhich  are  constantly  occurring  with 
factory  and  storehouse  elevators,  they  are  not  as  safe  as  they 
should  be. 

"The  safety-catches  usually  applied  to  freight -elevators  pro- 
vide that  if  the  cable  breaks  close  to  the  carriage  the  dogs  will 
be  thrown  out  to  engage  in  the  racks  at  the  side  of  the  shaft. 
To  demonstrate  the  reliability  of  the  catches,  it  is  quite  com- 
mon to  attach  the  cable  temporarily  to  the  carriage  by  a  piece 
of  rope,  to  haul  the  carriage  with  a  good  load  on  it  up  to  the  top 
of  the  shaft,  and  cut  the  rope.  Of  course  the  catches  work,  the 
carriage  does  not  drop,  and  the  safety  of  the  elevator  is  assumed. 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  cable  has  a  persistent  habit  of  not 
letting  go  in  that  way.  If  the  cable  breaks,  as  it  usually  does, 
much  nearer  the  drum,  if  the  drum  gets  loose  on  the  shaft, 
if  the  teeth  break  out  of  a  gear,  or  if  something  of  that  kind 
happens,  the  carriage  may  drop  to  very  nearly  full  speed,  while 
the  drag  of  the  cable  will  still  be  sufficient  to  overcome  the 
springs  and  hold  the  dogs  in." 

"Air-cushions  at  the  bottom  of  elevator-shafts  are  constructed 
by  making  the  lower  part  of  the  shaft  air-tight.  When  a  falling 
car  drops  into  this  pocket  the  air  below  acts  as  a  cushion  and 
the  stop  is  mada  gradual  by  the  escape  of  air  in  the  same  way 
as  in  the  familiar  pneumatic  door-check.  A  car  has  been  dropt 
130  fset  into  one  of  these  air-cushions,  and  those  who  took  the 
drop  emerged  from  the  car  smiling  and  without  a  scratch. 
To  quote  further: 

"A  well-knowm  expert  on  elevator  construction  speaks  of  the 
air-cushion  as  follows: 

" '  The  air-cushion  should  consist  mainly  in  the  proper  enclosure 
at  the  base  of  any  elevator-shaft  and  in  the  ratio  of  one  foot  of 
enclosure  for  every  seven  feet  of  travel  of  the  car 

"Many  persons  believe  that  the  only  thing  to  be  considered 
is  sufficient  strength.  This  is  a  mistake,  for  as  fast  as  the  air 
has  been  comprest  to  a  certain  point  it  must  be  released  and 
should  never  be  compelled  to  bear  more  than  two  and  a  half 
times  the  load  in  its  normal  condition.  .  .  .  The  air  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft  must  be  displaced  or  the  elevator  could  never 
reach  the  bottom 

"'The  car,  after  striking  the  air,  would  rebound  and  ascend 
with  nearly  the  same  speed  that  it  came  down.  ...  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  compression-chamber  is  constructed  with  its  proper 
valve  escape  graduated  from  the  top  of  the  air-cushion  and  grow- 
ing less  as  it  runs  dowm,  there  would  be  a  constantly  increasing 
resistance  as  it  advances.  By  this  process  the  entire  length  of 
the  air-cushion  is  utilized  to  break  the  fall.'" 


MINIFYING  SPECTACLES  —  Spectacles  that  diminish  the 
apparent  size  of  the  object  instead  of  enlarging  it  are  a  late 
addition  to  popular  optical  apparatus.  They  are  intended  for 
those  whose  fate,  as  late  arrivals,  consigns  them  to  a  front  seat 
in  the  movie-show.  Says  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science 
Monthly  (New  York,  August): 

"'Seats  up  front,'  says  the  usher  as  you  enter  the  moving- 
picture  \heater.  But  if  you  sit  too  near  a  moving  picture  the 
screen  folk  become  monstrous,  distorted  figures  moving  around 
amid  a  great  flickering  that  hurts  the  eyes.  If  you  are  in  the 
habit  of  arriving  late,  you  ought  to  own  a  pair  of  the  moving- 
picture  spectacles  invented  by  Edward  Lamphier,  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan.  They  are  made  like  opera-glasses,  but  they 
have  the  reverse  effect.  Opera-glasses  bring  things  near; 
these  glasses  send  things  away.  Converging  lenses  are  mounted 
on  the  outside  ends  of  the  frames,  and  the  eye-pieces  are  ad- 
justably mounted  on  aluminum  tubes  within.  The  movie  fan 
adjusts  the  eye-pieces  to  suit  his  particular  focal  length.  A 
screen  fifteen  feet  away  will  then  seem  to  be  forty-five  feet  away 
and  flickering  is  reduced." 
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HARBORS   OF   THE   FUTURE 

THE  SHIP  OP  THE  FUTURE  is  waiting  for  its  harbor. 
No  engineering  problems  of  its  own  construction  retard 
its  development,  but  tho  fact  that  it  has  already  grown 
to  its  harbor-limits.  We  must  have  bigger  terminal  facilities 
if  we  are  to  have  bigger  ships.  In  England  it  is  now  proposed 
to  provide  harbors  for  1,000-foot  liners,  and  the  plan  to  build 
such  liners  here  and  dock  them  at  Montauk  Point  is  already 
familiar  through  the  daily  press.  In  Britain  the  plans  have 
reached  a  definite  proposal  to  improve  the  port  of  Falmouth  so 
as  to  provide,  it  is  claimed,  a  safer  and  quicker  route  for  ocean 
passengers  and  mails  to  and  from  London  and  the  Continent 
than  any  now  available.  According  to  the  British  promoters, 
Falmouth  is  to  be  made  "a  port  of  empire,"  and  the  scheme  is 
regarded  as  one  of  im- 
perial importance.  That 
we  ought  to  consider 
seriously  some .  plan  of  this 
kind  in  the  United  States 
is  evidently  the  opinion  of 
the  editor  of  The  Scientific 
American  (New  York), 
who  says: 
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ENGLAND'S   PROPOSED  NEW  OCEAN  ROUTE. 

This  diagram  shows  how  the  development  of  a  great  deep-water  harbor  and  docks 
at  St.  Just,  near  Falmouth,  will  shorten  the  route  to  London  and  the  Continent. 


"The  limit  of  size  in 
steamships  is  not  deter- 
mined by  any  structural 
difficulties  in  the  ship  it- 
self. Ships  of  from  600 -to 
1,000  feet  in  length  would 
have  made  their  appear- 
ance many  years  earlier 
than  they  did  if  it  had  been 
a  question  of  the  ability 
of  the  great  ship-building 
firms  to  construct  such 
ships.  The  limitations  on 
size  have  been  those  im- 
posed by  nature,  such  as 

the  depth  of  the  entrance  channels  to  harbors  or  their  width  as 
affecting  the  safe  flow  of  traffic.  Also  in  such  conditions  as 
obtain  in  the  Hudson  River,  New  York,  the  length  of  the  ships 
and  piers  at  which  they  lie  is  restricted  by  the  necessity  for 
preserving  a  sufficiently  wide  channel  between  the  pier-head  lines 
on  opposite  sides  of  the  river." 

The  Falmouth  plan  is  set  forth  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  same 
paper,  as  follows,  by  Eric  A.  Dime,  who  says: 

"According  to  Sir  A.  Booth,  of  the  Cunard  Company,  the 
purely  cargo-steamer  in  the  North- American  trade  is  passing. 
He  exprest  his  belief  recently  that  the  Atlantic  transport  trade 
of  the  future  lies  with  the  40,000-  to  50,000-ton  steamer  carrying 
freight,  passengers,  and  mail,  and  if  he  be  riglit  in  his  belief,  the 
cargo  business  of  the  future  will  necessarily  go  to  the  ports  where 
mammoth  passenger-  and  cargo-steamers  can  be  properly  ac- 
commodated. Under  present  conditions  our  largest  steamships 
are  unable  to  enter  or  leave  Southampton,  Liverpool,  or  London 
except  when  the  tides  are  favorable  on  the  bars  and  in  the 
channels.  They  can  only  enter  Liverpool  during  twelve  hours 
out  of  the  twenty-four,  and  they  can  only  go  into  dock  there 
when  their  time  in  port  more  or  less  coincides  with  the  period 
of  spring-tides.  There  is  no  port  in  the  United  Kingdom  possess- 
ing suitable  dock  accommodation  which  large  steamships  like 
the  following  can  enter  or  leave  in  all  states  of  tide  and  weather: 
Britannic,  50,000  tons,  900  feet;  Aquitania,  50,000  tons,  885 
feet;  Olympic,  45,000  tons,  882  feet;  Mauretania,  32,000  tons, 
790  feet. 

"The  principal  ports  of  England,  the  majority  of  which  are 
approached  by  long  and  shallow  channels,  were  more  or  less 
convenient  for  shipping  in  the  past,  but  the  heavy  expenditure 
necessary  to  adapt  them  to  the  requirements  of  modern  ship- 
ping makes  their  continued  use  uneconomical.  They  retard 
the   progress    of    ship  -  building    and   would   handicap    British 
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ship-owners  and  merchants  in  competition  with  their  foreign 

rivals 

"Shipping  authorities  in  England  have  agreed  that  St.  Ju  t, 
in  Falmouth  Harbor,  would  make  the  most  ideal    deep-water 

port.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  harbor,  which 
is  the  nearest  deep-water  harbor  to  the  entrance  of  the  English 

Channel  from  I  he  Atlantic.  St.  Just  is  easily  accessible  and 
landlocked,  and  vessels  of  any  draft  or  size  can  safely  enter 
and  leave  it  in  any  state  of  Ihe  tide.  There  is  no  bar,  silting,  or 
scouring  and  little  strength  Of  tide.  The  harbor  offers  a  direct, 
and  safe  approach  from  the  ocean  and  shelter.  Owing  to  na- 
tural advantages   the  accommodation   required  for   the   modern 

great  vessels  could  be  constructed  there  at  a  comparatively  small 

cost,  while  at  the  same  time  the  advantages  of  the  site  are  equally 

favorable  for  the  construction  of   the   necessary  adjuncts  of  a 

harbor  and  docks  of  the  first  class 

"Docks  erectod  at  St.  Just  would  be  in  the  most  favorable 

position  for   the   economical  and  expeditious   distribution  and 

collection  of  goods  carried 
by  the  liners.  These  goods 
could  be  conveyed  at  cheap 
rates  by  an  organized  sys- 
tem of  coasting  steamers 
to  and  from  St.  Just  and 
London,  Hull,  Newcastle, 
Bristol,  Liverpool  "Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Dublin, 
Belfast,  and  other  places 
which  are  near  to  great 
centers  of  consumption 
and  production,  and  also 
to  and  from  the  continen- 
tal ports.  This  systema- 
tized cooperation  on  a 
large  scale  of  the  ocean 
and  coasting  trades  would 
be  merely  a  development 
of  what  is  already  being 
done  from  the  ports  now 
being  used  by  the  liners, 
but  the  principle  has  not 
been,  and  indeed  can  not 
be,  carried  far  enough  in 
consequence  of  the  natural 
disadvantages     of     those 

ports  and  the  great  increase  of  size  of  the  modern  steamships." 

A  writer  on  "The  Future  of  Falmouth,"  in  Lloyd's  List 
Weekly  Summary  (London),  asserts  that  the  maintenance  of 
British  supremacy  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  construction  of  deep-drafted  mammoth 
liners,  whereby  the  cost  of  transport  is  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
Hitherto  the  draft  of  ships  trading  to  British  dominions  in  the 
East  has  been  limited  by  the  Suez  Canal,  but  the  submarine 
closed  the  Suez  route  to  many  vessels  and  brought  the  Cape 
route  into  use  once  more,  leading  to  ships  of  greater  depth.  He 
goes  on: 

"The  intention  of  the  scheme  referred  to  above  being  to 
accommodate  steamers  drawing  forty-four  feet  and  upward, 
and  that  depth  not  being  available  continuously  under  all  states 
of  the  tide  at  any  other  port  in  England,  it  follows  that  Falmouth 
should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  carried  by  steamers  of  that 
draft  whose  owners  are  desirous  of  saving  the  extra  length 
of  voyage  and  avoiding  the  delays,  or  risk  of  delays,  in  waiting 
for  tides,  etc.  So  long  as  these  conditions  continue  Falmouth 
can  hardly  fail  to  become  a  distributing  and  collecting  center. 
The  advantages  to  what  may  be  called  superliners  in  the  quick 
turn-round  are  manifest,  and  are  of  no  inconsiderable  impor- 
tance owing  to  their  great  capital  cost  and  their  proportionately 
considerable  aggregate  cost  of  running  expenses. 

"It  is  estimated  approximately  that  a  saving  of  twenty-four 
hours  inward  and  outward,  due  to  saving  in  mileage  steamed 
and  the  avoidance  of  delays  entering  and  leaving  port,  would 
increase  the  annual  earnings  of  a  vessel  of  the  Lusitania  class 
by  an  amount  equal  to  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  times  the 
gross  earnings  of  a  round  trip,  apart  from  the  saving  due  to 
economy  in  cost  of  freight." 
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LETTERS    -    AND    -    ART 


THE   SWORDS   OF  CEREMONY 


THE  GRACIOUS  GIFT  of  a  sword  of  honor  which  the 
City  Corporation  bestowed  on  General  Pershing  during 
his  recent  visit  to  the  British  capital  links  itself  with 
the  similar  honor  which  the  city  of  Paris  bestowed  on  her  three 
great  marshals — Joffre,  Foch,  and  Pctain.  In  the  latter  act 
there  is  seen  a  return  to  an  old  French  tradition, 
"an  ancient  military  tradition  of  which  vic- 
tory has  brought  us  back  the  remembrance," 
according  to  a  writer  in  L' Illustration  (Paris). 
The  city  of  Paris,  which  ran  so  many  risks  in 
this  war,  thus  expresses  its  gratitude  to  the 
three  who  watched  over  her  safety,  giving 
them  "the  arms  of  ceremony  with  which  they 
may  adorn  themselves  on  solemn  occasions." 
In  carrying  out  this  act  there  is  seen  the  revival 
of  still  another  tradition,  that  of  calling  in  her 
best  artificers  to  execute  the  work.  Mr.  Henry 
Nock,  a  medalist;  Henri  Vever,  an  artist- 
jeweler;  and  Edmond  Becker,  a  sculptor,  were 
the  men  chosen,  calling  to  mind  illustrious 
jewelers  of  past  times,  "for  instance,  Jean 
Varin,  who  was  appointed,  by  the  enlightened 
favor  of  Richelieu,  guard  and  Administrator  of 
the  Royal  Funds";  so  likewise  Thomas  Ger- 
main, who  carved  the  sword  offered  to  Louis  XV., 
then  a  child,  by  his  good  town  of  Paris;  so  in 
the  case  of  Francois  Maijteau  and  also  Augustin 
Dupre,  who  worked  for  the  "soldiers  of  the 
Second  Year." 


The  handle  is  Gil's,  the  famous  carver, 

He  who  molds  best  to  the  taste  of  pretty  ladies 

A  box  of  pastils  in  the  hilt  of  a  sword, 


work,  drawn  in  simple  and  large  lines,  sumptuous  of  decoration, 
whose  effect  is  still  more  heightened  by  sparse  rows  of  pearls, 
made  by  an  artist  who  is  before  all  traditionalistic  and  classical." 

The  sword  of  Marshal  Foch  was  entrusted  to  the  jeweler- 
goldsmith,  Henri  Vever,  a  native  of  Metz,  and  expresses  his 
province 's  gratitude.  Seeming  to  fit  the  religious 
austerity  of  Foch's  character,  it  is  even  more 
soberly  decorated  than  the  first.  The  exquisite 
carving  of  its  golden  hilt  constitutes  its  chief 
ornament.  The  part  held  by  the  hand  is  formed 
by  "a  figure  representing  France  straight  as  a 
caryatid  draped  in  the  tricolor,  which  covers  it 
in  the  back  with  tiny  folds,  very  soft  to  the 
touch."     Going  on: 

"At  the  feet  of  this  figure  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine raise  to  the  recovered  motherland  their 
grateful  eyes  and  attach  a  garland  to  a  car- 
touche bearing  the  dates  of  1914-1918.  The 
hilt,  crowned  with  the  helmet,  thereafter  to 
remain  legendary  as  the  battle  .headgear  of 
generals  and  soldiers  alike,  is  decorated  with  a 
frieze  where  pass  infantry  and  cavalry,  our 
heroes  of  the  Great  War,  cut  in  strong  relief. 
The  arc  is  ended  by  a  figure  of  Victory  held  to 
the  hilt  by  its  extended  wings,  draped  by  a 
loose-folded  chlamys,  letting  fall  from  her 
hands  the  garland  of  laurels  on  which  are  en- 
crusted the  seven  stars  of  the  dignity  of  marshal 
represented  by  diamonds,  which  are  the  only 
ornaments  upon  the  solid  gold.  Upon  the 
projecting  end  of  the  black  morocco  scabbard, 
the  Gallic  cock  crows  victory.  On  the  blade 
is  the  dedication  of  the  city  to  the  Marshal." 


THE  MARSHAL'S  SWORD. 


said  a  hero  of  Hugo.  And  the  "Queen  of 
Swords,"  the  sword  without  rival  of  Cassar 
Borgia,  was  also  due  to  the  collaboration  of  an 
irreproachable  blacksmith  and  a  jeweler  of 
prodigious  talent,  this  Hercules  called  Fideli, 
the  name  of  whom  was  only  revealed  during  the  last  century. 

The  three  swords  in  question  were  ordered  by  the  city  of 
Paris  after  a  limited  competition  had  been  held  between  artists 
assembled  by  the  bureau  of  the  Municipal  Council.     We  read: 

"To  Mr.  Henry  Nock  fell  the  task  of  furnishing  the  sword 
of  the  first-created  Marshal,  the  Victor  of  the  Marne,  Marshal 
Joffre.  The  enameled  hilt,  the  principal  part  and  the  most 
remarkable,  presents  at  first  sight  the  escutcheon  of  the  city 
of  Paris,  the  galley  with  silvered  keel,  and  silver  sails  upon  a 
red  field,  under  a  blue  sky  sprinkled  with  lilies  of  France. 
This  is  overtopped  by  a  mural  crown  interlaced  with  oak- 
leaves.  Thus  is  represented  the  donor-city,  the  saved  and 
grateful  city.  On  the  other  side  of  the  hilt,  upon  a  scarlet- 
enameled  field  striped  with  gold,  a  bandrol  of  gold  bears  the 
prophetic  motto,  Fluctuat  nee  mergitur.  Upon  the  escutcheon 
of  the  guard  in  low  bas-relief  a  helmeted  Gaul  fights  with  his 
short  sword  the  enraged  eagle.  The  rear  part  is  decorated 
with  two  batons  and  the  initials  of  the  Marshal.  Upon  the 
arc,  sprinkled  with  laurel-leaves  carved  in  the  gold,  shine  the 
seven  diamonds,  insignia  of  the  dignity  of  the  Marshal.  A 
little  ram's  head  very  delicately  modeled  ends  the  projecting 
point  of  the  hilt.  The  scabbard,  in  polished  shark-skin  of  a  dull 
milky-gray  color,  which  seems  a  cluster  of  pearls,  ends  in  a 
little  knob  of  pold  as  the  entire  hilt,  decorated  with  the  fruits  of 
the  earth  in  which  reposes  a  sword  hereafter  useless,  the  wheat 
of  the  furrows,  the  grapes  of  the  vineyards,  and  the  Gallic 
cock  represented  crowing.  The  blade  engraved  and  gilded 
bears  the  dedication  of  the  city  to  the  Marshal.     Such  is  this 


Presented   to  Joffre  by   the 

grateful  city  of   Paris.    The 

ship  on  the  handle  represents 

the  city's  insignia. 


Mr.  Edmond  Becker  was  charged  with  model- 
ing the  sword  for  Marshal  Petain  after  the 
model  he  had  presented  at  the  contest: 


"His  work  is  entirely  'modern  art.'  The 
city  of  Paris,  draped  in  the  folds  of  the  French 
flag,  extends  the  crown  of  laurels  to  the  victors. 
She  is  standing  upon  the  symbolic  ship  of  the  Paris  escutcheon, 
the  prow  of  which  is  modeled  into  the  Gallic  cock,  and  her  grace- 
ful body  forms  the  handle  of  'the  sword,  the  crown  of  which 
forms  the  slender  pommel  and  the  nave  the  guard. 

"  Upon  the  outside  of  the  basket  hilt  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
city  of  Paris  are  reproduced  in  enamel  of  old  French  work- 
manship. The  seven  stars  of  precious  stones  also  gleam  upon 
the  hilt,  which  is  bound  in  the  middle  by  a  circlet  of,  platinum 
surrounded  by  two  laurel  crowns  engraved  with  the  two  great 
dates  of  the  war:  1914-1918.  The  chape  which  crowns  the 
scabbard  of  blue  morocco— the  color  of  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
— is  ornamented  with  a  motif  elegantly  carved,  while  the  pro- 
jecting end  of  the  scabbard  is  formed  by  a  fine  medallion  rep- 
resenting Victory." 

These  three  swords  were  presented  on  the  night  before  the 
Triumph,  July  14,  on  the  place  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  the  old 
"Greve,"  which  played  such  an  important  role  in  the  history  of 
France.  It  was  a  festive  spectacle,  we  are  told,  which  has  not 
been  seen  since  1860,  when  the  last  sword  of  honor  recom- 
pensing military  services  was  offered  to  Marshal  MacMahon 
by  the  district  of  Autun,  where  he  was  born,  in  commemoration 
of  his  victory  of  Magenta  and  of  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of 
Duke.  The  immense  and  curious  crowd  of  Parisians  which 
assembled  on  the  14th  of  July  along  the  route  of  the  glorious 
procession  did  not  see  these  beautiful  arms  at  the  sides  of  the 
three  great  chiefs,  as  they  may  not  be  carried  on  horseback. 
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DEMOCRATIZING   GERMAN   THEATERS 

THERE  IS  MORE  DEMOCRACY  to  the  Bquare  inch 
in  Germany  than  anywhere  else,  claims  Mr.  Charles 
Victor,  corresponding  for  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
"Nowhere  is  this  more  true  than  in  the  theater."  If  all  he  tells 
us  about  the  German  theater  is  to  be  taken  as  contributory  to 
this  fact,  Democracy  might  well  look  out  for 
its  character.  In  this  connection  Mr.  Victor 
refers  especially  to  "the  demand  for  demo- 
cratic institutions  and  reform  in  all  the  in- 
strumentalities of  life,"  which,  he  says,  lias 
reached  "a  positive  epidemic";  and  this  has 
entered  the  theater  and  changed  entirely  the 
old  method  of  its  conduct.  Alongside  has 
gone  an  astounding  liberty,  or  license,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view,  in  respect  to  the 
nature  of  the  plays  presented.  War-plays 
are  unpopular,  and  hence  non-existent,  a  con- 
dition, Mr.  Victor  learns  from  Max  Reinhardt, 
the  famous  producer,  that  prevailed  even  dur- 
ing the  war.  They  are  scorned  now  because 
they  smack  of  the  "  Wilhelmian  era,"  as  it  is 
called.  The  revolution,  according  to  Max 
Reinhardt,  could  long  ago  have  been  foreseen 
in  the  plays  of  the  younger  generation,  only 
the  public  didn^t  see  them  because  of  the 
alert  eye  of  the  censor: 

"During  the  war  we  avoided  war-plays  be- 
cause the  war  itself  was  a  reality.  Now  that 
we  have  the  revolution  in  real  life,  we  avoid 
it  on  the  stage.  But  years  before  the  actual 
outbreak  the  revolution  was  foreshadowed  in 
the  work  of  our  younger  playwrights.  Our 
artists,  our  intellectuals  of  the  younger  gener- 
ation, were  in  revolt  throughout  the  period  of 
the  war.  Goring's  'Seeschlact,' Hasenclever's 
'Der  Sohn,'  Unruh's  'Das  Geschlecht,' 
Sorge's  'Der  Bettler,'  and  Arnold  Zweig's 
'Samuel'  were  all  plays  that  could  not  be  pub- 
licly produced  because  of  their  revolutionary 
character. 

"Even  the  romantic  'Danton's  Tod'  of 
Bucher,  I  learned,  which  treats  the  French 
Revolution  in  an  entirely  objective  spirit,  and 
which  is  not  of  the  modern  revolutionary 
school,  was  for  a  long  time  prohibited  by  the 
censor,  who  evidently  did  not  believe  in  play- 
ing with  fire  at  a  time  when  the  outside 
world  thought  the  German  people  solid  for 
the  Kaiser. 

"The  lifting  of  the  censorship  in  Germany 
has  brought  forth  a  whole  crop  of  plays  on  'moral'  topics,  sexual 
problems  and  perversities  which  were  forbidden  till  now.  Bisher 
verbolen  ('till  now  prohibited')  is  a  common  phrase  in  theater 
'ads'  and  can  be  depended  upon  to  fill  the  house.  Thus  Strind- 
berg  and  Wedekind  have  become  great  favorites  and  are  never 
absent  from  the  play  schedule.  Wedekind's  'Friihling's  Erwachen' 
has  had '  several  runs  in  different  theaters  in  Berlin,  and  both 
'Erdgeist' and  'Die  Biichse  der  Pandora' — last  words  in  the 
frank  portrayal  of  disgusting,  abnormal  lasciviousness — are  run- 
ning not  only  in  Berlin  but  in  the  provinces  as  well. 

"It  would  astound  the  average  American  to  see  young  girls, 
some  in  the  company  of  their  elders,  applauding  these  realistic 
exhibitions  of  immorality.  If  you  remark  upon  it  to  the  natives, 
it  is  explained  that  most  of  these  young  girls  have,  in  the  course 
of  the  war — as  nurses  and  in  social  work — experienced  so  much 
in  real  life  that  they  are  incapable  of  being  shocked.  .  .  .  The 
war  has  not  changed  the  popular  taste,  and  that  is  what  managers, 
on  the  whole,  are  catering  to  with  evident  success.  At  present 
there  are  running  in  Berlin  two  new  plays  of  Sudermann,  a  seri- 
ous one,  'Der  gute  Rut','  and  a  comedy,  'Das  hohere  Leben.' 
Both  of  them  are  tremendously  successful  and  approaching  their 
three  hundredth  performance.  A  dramatization  of  the  same 
author's  early  novel,  'Der  Katzensteg,'  has  recently  had  its  pre- 
miere; so  Sudermann  alone  occupies  three  Berlin  theaters  con- 
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LONDON'S    GIFT   TO 
PERSHING. 

The  gold-mounted  sword  of  honor 
presented  to  the  American  Com- 
mander by  the  City  of  London 
recently.  On  one  side  of  the  sword 
is  the  figure  of  Britannia,  and  on 
the  reverse  side  appears  the  fig- 
ure of  Liberty.  The  inscription 
of  the  American  arms  and  of  the 
City  of  London  also  figure,  and 
on  each  side  of  the  center  band 
are  engraved  the  names  of  the 
battles  in  which  American  forces 
took  part.  The  General's  mono- 
gram, executed  in  diamonds  and 
rubies,  appears  just  below  the 
American  arms. 


stantly,  not  to  mention  repertoire  performances  of  Reimal '  and 
■  Die  Bhre'  thai  are  recurring  ;ii  the  Btate  theaters  constantly 

"These  theaters,  of  course,  cultivate  the  classics  as  before 
iln   war,  especially  Shakespeare,  Lessing,  and  Schiller. 

"Ibsen,  long  Germany's  favorite  modern  dramatist,  is  Buffer- 
ing a  partial  eclipse.  Nevertheless  'Peer  Gynt,!  with  Grieg's 
music,  is  frequently  produced  ;M  the  Bchauspielhaus  and  is  ven. 
popular,  while  'Rosmersholm'  ;in<l  'Pillars  of  Society'  alternate 
with  Bauptmann'a  'Biberpelz'  and  other 
plays  at  another  I  heater." 

Democracy    shows    itself    In    its    People's 

Theater,  now  taken  over  in    (lead    earnest.      It 

was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  sops  thrown  to  the 

"theater-mad"  populace  during  the  war.  and 
Reinhardt  was  set  to  manage  it,  giving  those 
the  monumental  productions  for  which  he  is 
internationally  famous  at  a  maximum  sub- 
scription price  of  five  marks  a  performance. 
We  read: 

"The  cheapest  seats  are  to  he  as  low  as 
one  mark,  and  the  theater  is  to  have  all  the 
comforts  of  a  popular  resort,  where  people 
may  do  exactly  as  they  please,  even  to  bring- 
ing their  own  suppers  and  eating  them  in 
spacious  refreshment-rooms,  where  drinks  — 
and  food,  if  desired — are  furnished  at  low  cost. 
"But  the  conception  of  democracy  has  made 
such  strides  in  Germany  that  even  this  under- 
taking is  now  officially  attacked  by  the  work- 
ingmen's  organizations,  because  the  prices  are 
graduated  and  because  Professor  Reinhardt 
has  not  given  the  workers'  committees  a  voice 
in  the  artistic  counsels  of  the  enterprise.  The 
proletariat,  they  say,  is  to  have  the  best  seats 
at  its  disposal  and  is  to  be  consulted  as  to  the 
kind  of  spiritual  nourishment  it  desires. 

"'Socialization,'  which  is  the  demand  of  the 
hour  in  industry,  has  been  virtually  accom- 
plished in  the  theaters  of  Germany.  Especially 
in  the  state  and  municipal  theaters  this  was 
a  comparatively  easy  matter.  Court  theaters 
have  become  national  theaters  by  the  simple 
process  of  having  the  state  supply  the  subsidy 
which  the  princes  contributed  out  of  their  in- 
come (which  was  also  paid  by  the  state),  thus 
actually  saving  money,  tho  the  difference  is 
likely  to  be  made  up  by  the  higher  salaries 
which  everybody,  from  stage-hand  to  star,  is 
demanding. 

"The  constitution  of  the  National  Theater 
in  Munich  may  be  regarded  as  typical  for 
Germany,  and  a  few  excerpts  from  its  text  will 
indicate  how  far  democracy  has  supplanted 
official  rule  in  this  particular  field. 

"'The  National  Theater,'  the  opening  sen- 
tence runs,  'is  an  institution  of  the  Republic 
of  Bavaria.'  It  is  to  be  'guided  by  the  a-spiration  to  cultivate 
the  noblest  stage  art  in  a  model  manner.'  'Special  provisions 
are  to  secure  the  attendance  of  the  poorer  [minderbemittelteti] 
strata  of  the  nation.' 

' '  The  director  is  to  be  represented,  whenever  necessary,  by 
the  head  [obmann]  of  the  artists'  council.' 

"In  giving  direction,  the  'form  of  confidential  discussion'  is 
to  be  adopted. 

' '  All  heads  of  departments  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  director 
after  securing  the  ratification  of  the  artists'  councils.  .  .  .  The 
artists'  council  has  the  right  of  influence  upon  all  regulations 
and  decisions  of  the  management.  ...  In  connection  with  the 
renewal  of  contracts,  questions  of  artistic  and  economic  employ- 
ment and  usage  .  .  .  the  chief  director,  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  the  council  have  each  one  vote.' 

"'In  cases  of  difference  of  opinion  among  heads,  the  artists' 
council  shall  be  the  court  of  appeal.' " 

The  really  democratic  art  in  Germany  as  elsewhere  is  the 
movie,  and  here,  we  are  told,  "as  in  the  cabarets  where  'jazz' 
and  'fox-trot'  are  the  favorites,  the  American  article  is  still  the 
leader ": 

"Even  during  the  war  Charlie    Chaplin  was  the  diversion  de 
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luxe  in   Berlin,    and    the   German    movies   of   to-day   are   more 
ntz  for  American. 

"'But  under  the  democratic  order  of  the  day  the  movie,  too, 
is  to  have  a  boom.  Being  the  favorite  of  the  people,  it  is  being 
officially  recognized.  In  Munich  the  director  of  the  National 
Theater  has  had  the  clever  idea  of  establishing  a  gigantic  state 
movie,  using  the  former  royal  stables  for  the  purpose.  This  is 
to  be  run  for  profit,  and  the  surplus  is  to  be  used  to  take  care 
of  the  deficit  of  the  opera  and  drama,  so  that  even  under  a  com- 
munistic government  which  might  have  no  sense  for  high  art, 
the  future  existence  of  the  institution  would  be  secure.  This 
process  of  Sanierurig  is  to  be  further  assisted  by  a  state  film 
monopoly,  which  is  to  control  the  manufacture  as  well  as  the 
importation  of  all  films,  and  presumably  the  qualky  is  to  be 
controlled  as  well.  Even  democracy,  in  Germany,  must  have 
an  'educational'  touch." 


SQUARE   DEALS   FOR   AMERICAN 
COMPOSERS 

SELF-RESPECTING  AMERICAN  COMPOSERS  ask  for 
nothing  but  "a  square  deal,"  and  they  wish  to  have  this 
deal  based  on  "the  intrinsic  art  value"  of  their  work. 
To  secure  this,  a  society  for  the  publication  of  American  music 
has  been  formed,  and  the  reason  stated  in  the  opening  announce- 
ment is  the  aim  to  se- 
cure the  "square  deal." 
In  thus  hitting  the  popu- 
lar note  of  the  day,  the 
composers  are  expected 
to  elicit  sympathy,  but, 
according  to  the  views  of 
at  least  two  leaders  in 
the  musical  world,  the 
concert-room  and  not 
the  printing-press  ought 
to  be  the  means  of  at- 
taining the  desired  end. 
Singers,  players,  and  con- 
ductors, it  appears,  con- 
trol the  gift  of  the  square 
deal,  whereas  the  print- 
ing-press has  already 
overworked  its  powers. 
Mr.  Josef  Hofmann,  it 
will  be  remembered, 
gave  a  program  of  Ameri- 
can compositions  in  sev- 
eral of  his  recitals  last 
year,  and  his  comment  on 
the  ev4ent,  given  in  an 
interview  in  Musical 
America  (New  York),  is 
that  "the  public  took 
more  kindly  to  them  than 
the  critics.-'  The  critics,  he  avers,  "should  not  stand  between 
art  and  the  public."  He  professes  not  to  understand  the  at- 
titude of  the  critics.  "American  composers  receive  much  more 
sympathy  and  encouragement  from  the  public  than  from  the 
professional  critic."  This  (rase  assumes  that  the  performer  is  not 
1  lie  one  to  hinder  the  square  deal.  But  according  to  Mr.  Gustav 
Saenger,  who  writes  in  The  Musical  Observer  (New  York),  h-^re 
look  for  the  culprit: 

"It  lies  in  the  nature,  of  a  publisher's  business  that  in  order 
to  succeed,  his  publications  must  sell,  and  in  order  to  sell,  a 
work  must  become  known  through  public  performances.  But 
so  far  at  least  it  has  been  the  American  publisher  who  has  gi\en 
the  squares!  deal  to  the  American  composer,  regardless  of  the 
latter's  neglect  by  most  of  our  prominent  soloists  and  con- 
ductors. That  this  is  no  idle  boast  can  easily  be  proved  by  the 
large  number  of  works  of  all  denominations* by  American  writers 

contained  in  catalogs  of  American   publishing  houses. 


MARSHAL  FOCH'S   SWORD 

Seems    to    epitomize    the    war    for 
France,  at  the  same  time  symboliz- 
ing the  owner's  character. 


"To  sit  down  complacently  and  wait  until  prominent  singers 
and  instrumental  artists  make  up  their  minds  that  this  or  that 
American  composition  should  be  taken  up  owing  to  its  intrinsic 
art  value  would  seem  like  a  huge  joke.  I  believe  it  has  long 
since  been  proved  that  the  average  artist  does  not  go  in  exten- 
sively for  discovering  new  works;  of  course,  he  sa3rs  he  does;  he 
invariably  is  anxious  to  add  novelties  to  his  repertoire,  but  unless 
he  is  a  producer  himself,  in  which  ease  his  own  new  works  will 
always  be  prominently  featured,  we  find  with  very  little  excep- 
tion that  his  programs  are  devoted  to  his  older,  well-established, 
repertoire  numbers  from  one  season  to  the  next.  No,  if  friend 
American  composer  waits  patiently  for  a  square  deal  from  the 
average  successful  violinist,  pianist,  or  singer  on  the  basis  of 
intrinsic  art  values,  and  without  going  after  them,  tooth  and  nail, 
he  may  be  successful  after  he  has  been  buried,  but  never  during 
his  lifetime.  The  very  first  consideration  with  the  majority  of 
soloists  is  their  own  success,  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  If  a 
living  composer  can  help  them  in  this  desire,  they  accept  with 
becoming  graciousness  and  pleasure;  if  not,  the  storehouses  of 
musical  treasure  left  us  by  the  masters  of  a  former  day  serve 
them  equally  well." 

Prominent  conductors,  it  appears,  are  the  most  remiss  in  deal- 
ing the  square  hand  to  American-born  composers: 

"The  majority  of  these  conductors,  while  unquestionably 
qualified  for  their  positions,  are  mostly  all  foreigners  by  birth, 
inclination,  and  training.  With  most  of  them  the  American 
composer  is  an  uncomfortable  nuisance  who  can  not  be  openly 
squashed  but  who  must  be  silently  endured.  Why  this  should 
be  no  one  cau  tell,  and  particularly  not  in  the  face  of  the  enormous 
wave  of  patriotism  which  we  have  experienced  during  the  time 
of  the  war.  Naturally,  many  of  our  conductors  pretend  that  they 
are  hugely  interested  in  the  American  composer  just  as  many  of 
the  instrumentalists  profess  to  be;  some  of  them  really  perform 
some  of  their  works,  but  no  one  can  begin  to  imagine  the  very 
maelstrom  of  neglect  and  snobbishness  with  which  the  works  of 
little-known  newcomers  are  brushed  aside,  rejected,  and  utterly 
ignored  under  pretense  of  lack  of  time  for  examination,  rehearsals, 
or  owing  to  an  overabundance  of  submitted  scores." 

Mr.  Saenger  cites  a  case  where  the  first  symphony  of  Mr.  L. 
Leslie  Loth,  the  American  pianist  and  composer,  sponsored  by 
Alberto  Jonas,  the  Spanish  piano  virtuoso  and  teacher,  and 
James  Francis  Cooke,  editor  of  The  Etude,  sought  a  hearing  from 
the  leader  of  the  Philadelphia  orchestra.  The  examination  of 
Mr.  Loth's  symphony  was  requested  on  the  "basis  of  its  in- 
trinsic art  value": 

"As  Mr.  Loth  is  a  self-respecting,  modest,  and  unassuming 
young  American  composer  who  asks  for  nothing  in  the  world  but 
a  square  deal  based  on  the  intrinsic  value  of  his  work,  he  set 
himself  down  patiently  to  await  a  reply.  But  no  reply  came  for 
twenty-two  days — when  Mr.  Jonas  received  a  short  business- 
like epistle,  not  from  Mr.  Stokowski,  but  from  that  gentleman's 
secretary,  stating  that  owing  to  illness  at  the  time  Mr.  Stokowski 
was  unable  to  answer  either  his  or  Mr.  Cooke's  letters,  and  that 
in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Stokowski,  who  was  just  then  away  from 
the  city  recuperating,  he  was  answering  his  letter.  Then  fol- 
lowed a  brief  statement  to  the  effect  that  as  Mr.  Stokowski  was 
planning  a  large  number  of  new  Avorks  for  presentation  in  the 
future,  and  as  it  would  take  him  some  time  to  carry  out  all  his 
promises  to  perform  these  works,  he  would  not  be  able  to  con- 
sider any  further  works  at  the  present  time. 

"In  considering  that  a  genuinely  gifted  young  American,  spon- 
sored by  two  reputable  men  in  high  professional  standing,  and 
who  without  question  are  capable  judges  of  the  young  man's 
abilities,  should  have  to  put  up  with  such  treatment  seems  most 
discouraging*,  to  say  the  least. 

"All  I  should  like  to  know  is,  if  our  illustrious  foteign  con- 
ductors, who  are  in  a  position  to  produce  new  works,  are  sincere 
in  their  desires  to  encourage  American  creative  effort,  how  can  a 
deserving  young  composer,  such  as  the  above-mentioned  Mr. 
Loth,  ever  hope  to  get  a  hearing  if  these  selfsame  gentlemen 
simply  refuse  to  have  anything  to  do  with  him,  his  sponsors,  his 
score,  or  with  his  life  ambitions? 

"Maybe  the  new  society  could  enlighten  us  as  to  how  a  young, 
ambitious  composer  must  go  about  getting  a  square  deal  in 
such  a  case  as  the  above  mentioned." 

The  challenge  which  is  thrown  down  here  has  enough  of 
the  provocative  in  it  so  that  we  may  look  for  further  expres- 
sions pro  and  con.  Meantime  the  American  composer  may  be 
led  to  do  more  than  publish. 
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RED   CROSS   AS   A   SHAKESPEARIAN 
PRODUCER 

IF  SHAKESPEARE  Is  abandoned  by  our  superwise  manag- 
ers, there  is  no  reason  why  an  eager  public  should  submit 
to  the  eclipse  of  our  greatest  classic.  If  the  American  Wed 
Cross  could  organize  a  performance  among  an  alien  people, 
what  might  not  be  done  at  home  by  them  or  by  other  untheat- 
rical  societies  who  have  the  will?  The  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream"  was  recently  performed  for  the  first  time  by  Italian 
school  children  in  the  ancient  theater  of  Tusculum  in  the  hills 
above  Fraseati.  The  mention  of  the  word  is  sufficient  to  call 
up  in  any  schoolboy  memories  of  Macaulay,  and  he  will  be 
glad  to  learn  that  the  old  theater  of  the  Republican  age  is  still 
fairly  preserved,  tho  decay  has  robbed  it  of  its  pristine  form. 
"The  cavea  is  practically  intact,"  says  a  correspondent  of  the 
London  Morning  Post,  "some  columns  of  the  proscenium  are 
still  in  situ,  and  the  stage  and  orchestra  are  well  preserved." 
The  picture  of  this  Old-World  town  invaded  by  the  American 
Red  Cross  on  their  mission  of  education  as  well  as  relief  surely 
stirssome  pride  in  us  who  stay  at  home,  and  the  tribute,  be  it 
noticed,  is  from  the  pen  of  a  British  writer. 

"On  the  one  hand  rise  Monte  Cavo,  with  the  gray  hill-town 
of  Rocca  di  Papa,  and  other  of  the  Alban  hills.  On  the  other 
band  the  Campagna  rolls  away,  mile  upon  mile,  to  the  walls  of 
Rome,  and  to  Candida  Soracte,  rising  in  violet  mist  from  the 
plain.  On  the  horizon  to  the  south  the  distant  Mediterranean 
glistens  like  a  silver  shield.  Shaded  by  century-old  trees,  this 
theater  of  the  Republican  age  has  gradually  sunken  into  a  state 
of  abandon  and  decay.  .  .  .  But  all  has  been  reduced,  softened, 
beautified  by  the  hand  of  time.  The  walls  and  columns  are 
covered  with  moss  and  lichen,  wild  flowers  and  sweet  herbs 
invade  the.  tiers  of  seats  from  which  eager  audiences  once 
listened  to  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence;  and  sheep  now 
pasture  within  the  precinct  of  the  adjoining  forum. 

"The  silence  of  the  ancient  theater  was  "broken  the  other 
afternoon  by  the  sweet  notes  of  stringed  instruments  and  by  the 
sweeter  voices  of  young  boys.  To  the  melodious  music  of 
Mendelssohn  divinities  unknown  to  classical  mythology  passed 
across  the  grass-grown  stage:  Oberon  and  Titania,  Puck  and 
Hermia,  Bottom,  Flute,  Quince,  and  the  others.  It  was,  perhaps, 
the  first  time  that  the  'Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  has  been 
performed  by  Italian  schoolboys.  The- translation  was  that  of 
Diego  Angeli.  He  has  succeeded  in  rendering  the  play  literally, 
and  at  the  same  time  has  created  a  delightfully  spontaneous 
piece  of  Italian  verse.  Indeed,  those  familiar  with  both  lan- 
guages might  well  have  asked  themselves  the  other  afternoon 
whether  the  Italian  translation  did  not  appeal  as  more  eupho- 
nious than  the  English  original.  The  fluid  phrases  of  the  lingua 
dolce  were  as  honey  in  the  mouths  of  those  sweet-voiced  boy 
comedians." 

For.  American  schoolboys  to    compete    with    those   here   de- 
.  scribed  would  perhaps  be  a  hardy  task,  for — 

"The  Italian  is  a  born  actor.  To  these  Latin  people  the 
gesture  is  as  essential  as  the  spoken  word,  and  it  makes  for 
bodily  grace.  The  natural  dignity  and  spontaneity  of  these 
youthful  actors  could  not  have  been  equaled  by  schoolboys  •  of 
Northern  race  and  tradition.  'No  English  lad  could  have 
interpreted  Bottom  as  that  youth  has  done,'  remarked  an  old 
Cambridge  don.  And  the  audience,  spellbound  by  the  in- 
tensely dramatic  and  essentially  feminine  rendering  of  the  part 
of  Titania,  must  have  felt  poignantly  the  truth  of  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh's  observation:  'When  the  boy-players  disappeared 
from  the  stage  of  England,  British  drama  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  has  never  recovered.'  The  classic  note  of  the  perform- 
ance was  reached  when,  to  the  stirring  bars  of  the  familiar 
.  wedding-march,  Theseus  and  Hippolita,]  followed  by  a  long 
•  retinue  of  white-robed  Athenians,  were  seen  wending  their  way 
■  through  the  ilex  grove  to  the  grass-grown  stage,  there  to  witness 
"the  tedious  brief  scene  of  Pyramus  and  his  love  Thisbe.'  For 
a  few  hours  the  neglected  theater  seemed  to  have  reawakened 
to  its  ancient  life  and  purpose,  and  to  hold  once  again  within 
its  shattered  walls  the  palpitating  life  of  its  legitimate  de- 
scendants, garbed  in  the  togas  which  only  those  of  Latin  blood 
can  don  with  grace." 


The  players  wen  not,  sons  of  Latium,  we  are  told.  "They 
were  refugee  boys  from  Venice  and  Kriuli  who,  since  |  |M.  disaster 
of  Caporetto,  have  been  housed  in  an  improvised  college  outside 
Fraseati  by  tho  Commission  of  the  American  Red  Cross  to 
Italy,"  and — 

"The  English  eomody  was  recited  by  them  to  celebrate  their 
departure  for  their  homes  in  the  liberated  territory.     The  music 
was    performed    by    volunteers 
from  the  Augustes  orchestra  of 
Rome. 

"This  college  is  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  the  great  work  carried 
on  in  Italy  during  the  last  years 
of  the  war  by  the  American 
Red  Cross.  Within  a  few  weeks 
from  the  day  the  appeal  was 
made,  the  American  Red  Cross 
had  remodeled  and  equipped  a 
vast  building,  and  had  in  act- 
ive operation  a  college  [for  a 
hundred  refugee  boys  gathered 
from  schools  and  colleges  in  the 
invaded  territory.  Dormitories, 
classrooms,  a  chapel,  baths  and 
showers,  a  playing-field  where 
football,  baseball,  bowls,  and 
other  games  not  familiar  to  the 
Italian  schoolboy  were  taught, 
were  installed  within  a  month's 
time.  Nuns  from  a  bombed 
convent  in  Padua  were  placed 
in  charge  of  the  kitchen  and 
linen-room;  masters  who  had  fled 
from  the  invaded  territory  were 
found  to  carry  on  the  school ;  and 
the  expense  and  administration 
were  undertaken  by  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross.  Throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Italy  col- 
leges, day  schools,  soup-kitchens, 
sewing-rooms,  canteens,  soldiers' 
huts,:day-nurseries,  and  other  in- 
stitutions to  give  relief  or  em- 
ployment to  refugees  and  sol- 
diers' families  were  instituted  by 

the  American  Red  Cross.  The  work  has  borne  great  fruit,  for 
it  has  strengthened  for  ever  the  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
understanding  between  the  people  of  the  Latin  land  and  those 
of  the  young  Republic.  It  was  a  useful  and  practical  form  of 
propaganda,  the  traces  of  which  will  not  perish." 


MARSHAL  PETAIN, 

Who  said,  "  They  Shall  Not 

Pass"  at  Verdun,  is  given  a 

sword  whose  form  seems  to 

call  his  words  to  mind. 


ENGLAND'S  MOST  WIDELY  READ  NOVELIST  — It  is  not 

Wells,  or  Bennett,  or  Marie  Corelli,  tho  first  thoughts  may  jump 
to  one  of  these  conclusions.  By  common  consent  of  British 
papers  it  is  Mr.  Nat  Gould,  who  died  a  few  weeks  ago,  at  the 
age  of  sixty-one.     The  London  Morning  Post  writes: 

"He  was  the  most  widely  read  of  all  modern  story-tellers,  and 
among  those  of  the  further  and  nearer  past  only  the  elder  Dumas 
and  Mrs.  Henry  Wood  can  have  equaled  him  in  popularity. 
The  number  of  his  full-length  stories  exceeds  230,  and  of  these 
at  least  ten  million  copies  have  been  sold.  Huge  editions  of 
these  stories  are  constantly  being  issued,  and  it  is  unlikely  that 
they  will  cease  to  be  required  for  many  a  long  year.  He  had 
that  great  and  very  rare  gift — the  faculty  of  telling  a  simple, 
straightforward  story,  full  of  human  characters  and  thrilling *but 
natural  episodes,  without  wasting  a  word.  Racing,  as  title  after 
title  assures  us,  is  invariably  the  environment  of  his  persona 
dramatis — and  almost  always  Virtue  is  rewarded  and  Vice  is 
punished  by  the  victory  in  some  classic  event  of  a  'dark  horse' 
who  escapes  the  machinations  of  a  gang  of  villains  in  wondrous 
wise.  .  .  .  During  the  war  he  was  easily  the  first  favorite  with 
soldiers  and  seamen,  and  the  claim  he  humorously  made  in  con- 
versation, that  he  had  done  his  bit  to  help  us  to  beat  the  Ger- 
mans by  land  and  by  sea,  must  in  fairness  be  conceded.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  arch-critics  of  the  future  will  accept  him  as 
the  Dumas  of  the  turf.  In  private  life  he  was  the  kindest  and 
most  genial  of  men,  and  his  loss  will  be  lamented  by  a  circle 
of  close  friends." 


HOW   THEY  HONORED   THE   DEAD 


THE  CENOTAPH  SEEMED  TO  BE,  in  both  London 
and  Paris,  the  center  and  substance  of  the  peace  celebra- 
tions. It  was  as  if  the  words  of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  ut- 
tered upon  the  heralding  of  the  armistice,  were  remembered  and 
acted  upon,  "Salute  the  great  army  that  died."  It  is  not  that 
our  dead  in  the  public  celebrations  that  we  have  allowed  our- 


"AL'X  MORTS   POLK   LA   PATRIE." 

The  cenotaph  stood  beneath  the  Arc  de  Triomphe  on  the  night  of  July  13-14, 
and  was  the  object  of  veneration  to  countless  thousands. 


selves  have  been  forgotten.  The  "Altar  of  the  Dead,"  erected 
in  front  of  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and  flanked  by  that 
glorious  guard  of  honor  composed  of  the  wounded,  was  testimony 
of  our  remembrance.  But  the  imposing  feature  was  always  the 
triumphal  arch;  the  huzzas  were  for  the  returning  living.  Our 
celebrations,  indeed,  were  those  of  welcome  home;  by  some 
strange  omission  we  forgot  to  celebrate!  peace.  In  the  hearts  of 
our  nt u ruing  soldiers,  however,  it  can  not  be  said  that  thoughts 
of  those  left  behind  were  absent.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
heard  them  say  that  for  them  the  marching  lines  held  chiefly 
the  silent,  unseen  figures  of  the  "buddies"  who  now  rest  in 
France.     The  same  sentiment  was  put  into  form  by  the  Prefect 


of  the  Seine,  Mr.  Autrand.  who,  as  we  learn  from  a  letter  to  the 
Boston  Transcript,  said  in  saluting  the  arrival  of  the  troops  at 
the  gates  of  the  capital  on  this  last,  most  memorable,  of  July 

fourteenths: 

"Our  dead  accompany  you.  Altho  invisible,  they  are  in  the 
midst  of  your  cortege,  where  the  mysterious,  unerring  instinct 
of  the  widows  and  of  the  bereaved  mothers  will  discern 
their  cherished  image.  At  the  same  time,  with  you,  they 
will  receive  the  offerings  of  flowers  and  of  tears.  Together 
you  will  pass  under  this  Arch  of  Triumph  whose  loftiness 
and  magnificence  are  scarcely  adequate  to  your  glory." 

The  same  spirit  of  deference  to  the  dead,  we  are  told, 
was  exprest  in  many  of  the  unofficial  decorations.  One 
of  these  was  an  inscription  upon  the  facade  of  a  big 
department  store,  reading: 

Gloire  a  noire  France  Henullc 

Gloire  a  ceux  qui  sont  marts  pour  elli . 

[Forever  glory  to  our  France,  and  to  those  who  have 
died  for  her.] 

The  cenotaph,  which  was  the  civic  expression  of 
honor  to  the  dead,  was  erected  under  the  Arc  de 
Triomphe,  "by  way,"  says  this  same  writer,  "of  affir- 
mation of  the  right  of  priority  in  glory  of  the  dead 
heroes  over  the  living  heroes."  And  the  night  of  the 
13th-14th  was  "consecrated  exclusively  to  a  solemn 
vigil  in  their  honor": 

"This  cenotaph  (the  joint  creation  of  Louis  Sue, 
Gustave  Jaulnes,  and  Andre  Mare)  was  a  quadrilateral, 
slowly  tapering,  slightly  truncated  pyramid  of  staff, 
colored  a  pale,  dull  gold,  against  each  of  the  surfaces 
of  which  stood  out  in  bold  relief  an  august  and  aus- 
terely draped  winged  '  Victory  ' — the  wings  curious  styli- 
zations  of  avion  wings — holding  a  palm-branch  in  each 
hand.  It  was  adorned  further  with  clusters  of  furled 
flags,  with  fourraf/eres.  and  with  laurel-leaf  moldings,  and 
was  surmounted  by  an  archaic  brazier.  The  pedestal, 
inscribed,  'Aux  tjiorts  pour  la  Patrie,'  carried  bas-reliefs 
of  the  various  arms  and  engines  of  the  war,  and  the 
ample  plinth  had  at  each  of  its  corners  a  brazier  in 
the  form  of  a  winged  grenade.  Cuirassiers,  dragoons, 
chasseurs,  hussars,  zouaves,  fantassins,  sapeurs,  and 
marines  (chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  Societc 
des   Combatants  Volontaires),  bearing    torches,   acted 

as  its  guard  of  honor 

"Its  proportions  were  so  nicely  adjusted  to  its  sur- 
roundings that  it  was  not  dwarfed,  as  a  work  of  art  in- 
trinsically more  satisfying  might  easily  have  been,  by 
the  mass  of  the  majestic  arch  under  which  it  stood. 
Closing  the  peerless  vista  up  the  Champs-Elysees  from 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  or  viewed  from  any  one  of 
the  other  dozen  avenues  converging  on  the  magnificent 
Place  de  l'Etoile.  it  did  not  seem  an  intrusion  or  an 
impertinence.  And  from  certain  view-points,  under 
certain  atmospheric  conditions,  it  was  genuinely  im- 
pressive. Incarnadined  by  the  hazy  glow  of  the  setting  sun  it 
appeared  an  awful,  apocalyptical  volatilization  of  blood.  Illu- 
mined after  nightfall  by  the  torches  of  its  guard  of  honor  and 
by  the  flames  of  its  braziers,  it  took  on  from  a  distance  (from 
the  Rond-Point,  for  instance)  the  aspect  of  a  strange,  luminous 
blurr,  of  a  mystical  phosphorescence,  beautifully  emblematical 
of  the  soul  emancipated  from  the  bondage  of  the  flesh.  While 
at  closer  range,  the  unlighted  top  of  the  Triumphal  Arch  being 
assimilated  by  the  circumambient  gloom,  it  seemed  a  brilliantly 
lighted  altar  under  an  immense  cathedral  vault." 

In  London,  also,  the  central  object  of  the  peace  celebrations 
was  the  cenotaph  bearing  these  words: 

THE   GLOROUS  DEAD. 


i.r 
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British  feeliug  does  not  express  itself  like  the  French,  but  The 
Daily  Tetegr'aph,  anticipating  the  devoir,  published  this  on  the 
morning  of  the  procession: 

"As  the  victors  march  by,  the  accompanying  hands  will  cease 
playing,  and  in  the  ensuing  silence,  broken  only  by  the  tread  of 

the   marchers.    Allies,    Dominion    troops,   and    the   troops  of   the 

motherland  will  break  into  two  broad  streams  of  men  walking 
six  abreast  bn  either  side  of  the  cenotaph,  and  salute — the 
Glorious  Dead. 

"Thus,  in  the  very  hour  of  our  triumph,  and  in  the  following 
hours  of  our  festivities  and  amusements  of  all  kinds,  we  shall 
not  forget — we  must  not 
forget — the1  heroic  dead!  To 
them,  first  and  foremost;  we 
owe  our  victory.  Without 
them  there  would  have  been 
no  victorious  decisions,  and 
prohahly  no  festivities  what- 
ever to-day.  Even  the 
school  children,  who  have 
been  given  an  official  part 
in  the  celebrations,  will  re- 
member that  when  one  of 
the  victorious  generals  of  the 
Roman  Army  was  carried 
in  triumph  amid  cheer- 
ing multitudes  through  the 
laureled  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, a  slave  was  placed  in 
the  back  of  his  car  to  remind 
him  that  he  was,  after  all, 
only  a  man.  So  may  we  be 
reminded  by  this  simple 
cenotaph  of  what  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  war,  soldiers 
and  civilians,  owe  to  the 
men  who  made  the  great 
sacrifice." 

An  observer,  Mr.  Alan 
Handsacre,  who  viewed  the 
procession  from  a  point 
near  the  Cenotaph,  writes 
in  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
(London) : 

"Its  presence  gave  dig- 
nity to  rejoicing.  Every 
man  in  his  gladness  felt  his 
indebtedness  to  those  who 
could  not  share  what  their 
sacrifices  alone  made  possi- 
ble. And  it  is  thus  that  Vic- 
tory should  be  celebrated. 
That  impressively  simple 
monument,  with  its  grave 
leaves  of  laurel,  its  garnered 

flowers  of  love,  and  its  silent,  solemn  guard,  spoke  to  Loudon 
of  cnivalry  and  of  consolation,  of  the  joy  of  noble  sorrow,  and 
of  the  emptiness  of  hollow  mirth.  It  gave  unimaginable  feeling 
to  the  mechanical  movement  of  salute  in  the  marching  troops. 
It  gave  depth  and  a  fine  decorum  to  the  multitudes  of  cheering 
citizens.  It  made  the  Victory  March  not  merely  a  splendid 
show,  but  a  human  sacrament  of  praise  and  thanksgiving. 

"  Since  that  day  one  has  wondered  whether  this  noble  work 
would  be  allowed  to  perish.  One  has  listened  with  mingled 
anger  and  incredulity  to  suggestions  for  its  removal.  It  ob- 
structs the  traffic — and  where,  pray,  would  have  been  the  traffic 
of  all  the  streets  and  seas  of  the  world  if  the  Great  Obstruction 
had  not  been  removed  by  those  for  whose  memorial  there  is 
not  room?  It  is  not  a  Christian  emblem!  And  where,  pray, 
in  the  Armies  of  the  British  Empire  is  it  the  rule  that  only 
men  of  one  creed  shall  fight?  Surely  it  is  the  supreme  achieve- 
ment of  Sir  Edwin  Lutyens  that  he  has  interpreted  those  human 
qualities  of  courage  and  remembrance  which  are  the  monopoly 
of  no  religious  faith  in.  a  symbol  that  can  appeal  to  men  of  all 
creeds  and  of  none.  No  suggestion  for  an  alternative  to  this 
monument  or  to  this  site  has  been  advanced  that  was  worth 
a  moment's  consideration. 

"The  Cenotaph  is  to  remain.  It  is  a  decision  that  does  credit 
to  the  Government." 


RECONSTRUCTING  GERMAN   MISSIONS 

AMERICAN  LUTHERANS  are  urged  to  take  immediate 
f—\  steps  to  bring  the  German  Lutheran  Missions,  to  he 
■^  -™~  disposed  of  by  the  Allied  and  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments, within  their  jurisdiction.  Property  ritrhl s  of  these  missions 
aro  to  be  safeguarded  by  the  Allied  Governments,  and,  in  the 
language  of  the  Treaty,  the  property  of  the  missionary  societies, 
"including  that  of  trading  societies  whose  profits  were  devoted 
to    the    support   of    missions,    shall    continue    to    be    devoted    to 


AMERICAN   TROOPS  PASSING  THE   CENOTAPH  IN   WHITEHALL,  LONDON. 

Sir  Edwin  Lutyens's  cenotaph  to  the  fallen  in  Whitehall,  impressive  in  its  simplicity  of  design,  was  gravely 
and  reverently  saluted  by  the  passing  troops.  Wreaths  of  laurel  and  flowers  were  laid  at  the  foot,  and  all 
day  long  four  soldiers,  with  arms  reversed,  kept  watch  in  memory  of  their  dead  comrades.  In  the  picture, 
says  The  Illustrated  London  News, -the  American  troops  are  seen  passing  with  their  colors  and  "Old  Glory," 
lending  a  touch  of  brilliant  color  to  the  gray  and  khaki  of  the  general  scene. 


missionary  purposes."  In  order  to  insure  the  due  execution 
of  this  undertaking,  the  Allied  and  the  Associated  Govern- 
ments "will  hand  over  such  property  to  Boards  of  Trustees 
appointed  by,  or  approved  by,  the  governments  and  composed 
of  persons  holding  the  faith  of  the  mission  whose  property  is 
involved." 

The  rest  of  the  Article  4',iH  expresses  the  intention  that 
"while  continuing  to  maintain  a  full  control  as  to  the  in- 
dividuals by  whom  the  missions  are  conducted,  the  Allied  and 
Associated  Governments  will  safeguard  the  interests  of  such 
missions." 

In  calling  attention  to  these  provisions,  Dr.  L.  B.  Wolf  points 
out  in  The  Lutheran  (Philadelphia)  that  no  promise  is  made  "to 
restore  the  missionaries  to  their  former  field,  nor  the  former 
fields  to  their  missions,"  but  he  thinks  that  "some  hope"  is 
held  out  "that  certain  approved  individuals  of  the  missions  may 
be  permitted  to  remain  in  the  missions,  and  that  by  and  by 
when  the  effects  of  the  great  conflict  shall  be  modified,  some  of 
the  missionaries,  repatriated  during  the  war,  may  be  allowed 
to  return    to    their    former   fields."       He  expands    his    project 
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further  on  the  ground  of  what  may  he  hoped  for  and  what    may 
be  done  to  meet  the  conditions: 

"'At  Least  those  missions  which  are  allowed  to  take  charge  of 
the  work  may  employ  some  of  the  missionaries  who.  before  the 
war.  carried  on  the  work:  of  course,  with  the  approval  of  the 
governments  concerned,  or.  at  least,  if  this  is  too  much  to  hope-. 
those  put  in  charge  must  use  funds  from  such  societies  as 
supported  the  missions  in  prebellum  days. 

"From  what  is  certain  in  this  article,  as  well  as  from  what 
may  he  implied  and  hoped  for,  the  way  for  our  American  Luth- 
erans  seems  plain.  We  must  move,  and  move  quickly,  to  ap- 
proach the  proper  authorities  with  a  request  that  these  mis- 
sions of  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Germany  he  handed  over  to 
American  Lutherans,  to  he  directed  and  supported  by  our  gifts. 
Who  shall  make  the  move,  is  the  question  now  raised.  How 
shall  the  necessary  funds  he  secured  when  we  have  found  out  the 

extent  of  the  needs  of  these  missions,  is  equally  important! 

"The  answer  might  he  that  this  present  body,  as  now  con- 
stituted, representing  the  Foreign  Boards,  should  make  the 
request  for  these  missions.  It  might  be  that  each  one  of  the 
Boards  could  accept  part  of  the  responsibility  to  carry  on  and 
support  this  work. 

"But  it  is  doubtful  whether  this  is  the  most  feasible  plan. 
Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  is  not.  In  the  nature  of  the 
case  we  can  not  say  how  long  these  missions  shall  be  ours  to 
direct  and  support.  Should  the  way,  in  the  near  or  more  dis- 
tant future,  be  opened  to  allow  the  former  societies  to  control 
and  direct  them,  we  should  be  ready  to  hand  them  back  to  the 
societies  from  which,  under  war's  distress,  we  were  put  in  charge. 
This  much  is  certain:  the  least  we  can  do  now  is  to  accept  the 
challenge  of  the  Treaty  of  Peace.  Our  American  Lutheran 
Church  must  rise  to  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and  be  willing  to 
assume  the  task." 

Dr.  Wolf  reports  efforts  already  made  to  ascertain,  through 
the  Commission  of  the  National  Lutheran  Council  now  at  work 
in  Europe,  when  it  will  be  possible  "to  approach  the  missionary 
societies  in  Germany  and  find  out  the  condition  of  these  socie- 
ties."    He  adds: 

"It  would  also  be  wise  for  the  Commissioners  to  counsel  with 
the  Lutheran  missionary  leaders  in  other  Lutheran  lands  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  and  discuss  with  them  the  condition  of 
these  German  societies,  as  to  funds  available  and  as  to  men 
who  could  be  released  for  work. 

"Here  in  America  we  should  move  on  the  authorities  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  so  that  our  requests  for  certain  fields  may 
be  properly  made  and  backed  up  by  proper  authorities.  When 
we  an;  asked  we  must  be  able  to  say  who  will  stand  sponsor  for 
so  great  an  undertaking.  Some  central  authority  must  speak 
for  our  Mission  Boards,  if  they  do  not  think  it  best  to  speak  for 
themselves,  as  to  their  resources  and  men. 

"It  would  seem  that  the  most,  natural  thing  is  to  get  our 
National  Lutheran  Council  to  take  all  preliminary  steps  to  secure 
the  mission  field.  After  this  has  been  done  we  must  agree  to 
some  organization  wrhich  will  place  the  Foreign  Missionary 
Boards  in  some  vital  relation  to  the  National  Lutheran  Council, 
through  some  temporary  committee,  and  then  perfect,  as  needs 
arise,  this  committee  and  its  work  under  the  general  direction 
of  the  National  Lutheran  Council.  It  would  seem  that  this  is 
sufficient  at  the  present  juncture,  until  we  shall  know  more  of 
the  peace  settlement. 

* '  It  is  certain  that  we  can  not  and  dare  not,  at  this  stage  of  the 
situation,  in  any  proper  manner  face  the  problems  involved  as  a 
divided  American  Lutheran  force.  We  can  not  divide  this  work; 
it  is  not  ours  permanently  and  may  never  become  ours.  It  is  a 
mighty  temporary  trust  for  our  American  Lutherans  to  take 
over,  preserve,  and,  if  conditions  in  the  future  demand  or  permit, 
to  restore  to  those  whose  work  it  has  been.  We  must  put  into 
the  task  every  ounce  of  power,  if  it  shall  be  by  proper  authorities 
intrusted  to  us. 

"The  only  body  in  sight  in  a  position  to  act  for  us  is  the 
National  Lutheran  Council.  We  may  he  competent  to  organize 
ourselves  to  act  with  them  for  our  Boards,  but  we  must,  depend 
on  the  National  Lutheran  Council  in  the  near  future  for  financial 
aid.  Our  Boards  must  lend  men  to  help  in  reconstruction,  and 
if  this  committee  is  empowered  by  our  Boards,  we.  must  meet 
this  mighty  challenge  and  back  up  the  National  Lutheran  Coun- 
cil in  every  proper  manner,  to  meet   the  situation. 

"  Roughly,  we  must  know  what  the  task  is — how  much  money 
anrl  how  many  men  will  he  needed.  .  .  .  This  is  not  an  impossible 
task  for  our  American  Lutheran  Church  to  undertake  in  this 
time  of  crisis." 


THE   VANISHING   PREACHER. 

BALANCING  LOSSES  with  prospective  gains  leaves  the 
weight  still  on  the  losing  side  in  the  ministers'  profes- 
sion; and  The  Christian  Register  (Boston)  wonders  if 
ministers  are  becoming  extinct.  Hundreds  of  churches  in  New 
England  and  thousands  throughout  the  country,  it  declares, 
closed  for  the  summer  "without  the  members  having  the  L< 
idea  who  will  be  the  preacher  when  their  church  opens  in  the 
fall,  if  it  Ojieib."  The  dilatory  policy  about  salaries  is  seemingly 
reaping  its  reward: 

"All  denominational  magazines  confess  the  same  dearth  of 
leaders.  Belated  movements  to  raise  ministers'  salaries  and 
provide  proper  pension  funds  are  not  only  belated,  but  almost 
too-lated.  Shall  we  say  that  ministers  are  becoming  extinct'.' 
And  if  they  are.  where  have  they  gone  to'.'  Two  from  our  own 
fellowship  are  reported  to  have  become  undertakers'  assistants 
of  a  new  sort.  Other  business  pursuits  have  taken  a  great 
many.  That  business  which  has  become  a  profession,  life-insur- 
ance, has  successfully  called  others.  Of  late  the  exodus  has  been 
in  the  direction  of  social  service  of  various  sorts.  War-com- 
mission and  public  committee  work,  community  service  of  the 
paid  variety,  and  such  like  have  seemed  to  some  men  to  offer 
wider  fields  of  service.  One  of  our  Unitarian  ministers,  who 
was  practically  manager  of  the  welfare  and  "drive"  work  of  a 
large  city  during  the  wrar,  has  been  offered  a  permanent  posi- 
tion in  similar  work  at  a  salary  of  his  own  figure.  He.  for  one. 
refused,  but  his  case  is  far  too  rare.  So  scarce  have  able  minis- 
ters become,  especially  those  in  the  popular  thirties  and  forties, 
that  let  a  young  preacher  hint  at  a  convention  that  his  parson- 
age lacks  steam-heat,  and  he  is  likely  to  find  three  "calls"  wait- 
ing for  him  when  he  reaches  home.  There  are.  several  small 
rays  of  hope,  however,  which  have  recently  become  noticeable-. 
The  Methodist  missions  centennial  celebration  at  Columbus 
increased  their  prospective  ministers,  missionaries,  and  religious 
workers  by  several  hundreds.  The  Baptists  report  indications 
of  a  larger  than  usual  enrolment  this  fall  in  the  theological  sem- 
inaries. Other  denominations  have  similar  hopes.  It  is  re- 
ported, also,  that  some  returning  soldiers  are  to  enter  the  minis- 
try after  a  period  of  study.  In  time  these  men  will  replace 
recent  vacancies,  but  more  earnest  efforts  by  denominational 
leaders  are  necessary  if  the  present,  scarcity  is  permanently  to 
be  overcome." 


INDICTED  BY  PROFESSOR  EUCKEN— Recantations  from 
some  of  the  German  intellectuals  were  reproduced  in  an  article 
in  another  department  last  week.  Strangely,  none  of  those  rep- 
resented the  religious  life  of  Germany;  perhaps  the  future  will 
show  a  change  of  heart  in  some  who  have  been  guiding  this 
life,  but  so  far  a  quite  different  attitude  is  exprest  by  one  of 
them.  Prof.  Rudolf  Eucken.  the  dean  of  German  philosophers, 
thus  vented  his  feelings  regarding  the  German  Treaty: 

"I  appeal  to  the  moral  conscience  of  humanity.  Before  the 
whole  world  I  accuse  the  authors  of  the  monstrous  peace  terms 
of  two  offenses — of  untruthfulness  and  of  a  dishonorable  intent." 

The  effect  of  his  words  upon  one  part  of  humanity  who  were 
the  victims  of  German  aggression  is  exprest  by  the  New  York 
Tribune  in  a  retort  quoted  by  The  Christian  Work  (New  York): 

"If  Professor  Eucken  would  restrict  himself  to  saying  (hat  he 
regards  the  Treaty,  from  the  German  point  of  view,  as  not  alto- 
gether satisfactory,  he  might  be  excused,  hut  he  ought  to  know 
better  than  to  vent  his  indignation  by  raising  the  issues  of  truth- 
fulness and  of  morality.  In  September.  1014.  Professor  Kucken 
indorsed  with  his  name  and  prestige  the  manifesto  of  the  ninety- 
three  German  professors  containing  statements  like  these:  '  It  is 
not  true  that  we  trespassed  in  neutral  Belgium.  ...  It  is  not 
true  that  tin-  life  and  property  of  a  single  Belgian  citizen  were 
injured  by  our  soldiers  without  the  bitterest  self-defense  having 
made  it  necessary.   .  .   .  And  so  on. 

"No  discussion  of  the  facts  involved  is  possible  to-day.  The 
assertions  of  the  German  professors  are  recorded  in  the  ledger 
of  history  as  straight,  unmitigated  falsehoods.  The  men  who 
staked  their  reputations  on  them,  and  who,  since,  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  inclination  to  recant  and  apologize,  must 
be  considered  moral  bankrupts." 
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EVERY  now  and  then  our  own  appreciation  of  what 
the  Cadillac  did  in  France,  is  heightened  by  some  new 
and  spontaneous  tribute  from  the  American  Army. 

A  really  engrossing  narrative  of  this  character  has 
recently  come  to  us,  and  it  is  so  filled  with  human  in- 
terest of  the  most  dramatic  sort,  that  it  seems  worthy 
of  being  handed  on  to  friends  of  the  Cadillac  the 
world  over. 

The  story  of  Major  C.  B.  Waterman,  Chief  of 
Transportation  of  the  Air  Service,  has  been  repro- 
duced in  a  brochure,  called  Following  the  Allied  Drive. 

Cadillac  owners,  and  all  others  desirous  of  securing 
a  copy,  can  do  so  by  calling  upon  Cadillac  distrib- 
utors or  dealers,  or  writing  direct  to  the  Cadillac 
Company. 

We  feel  sure  that  Cadillac  owners,  in  particular,  will 
share  with  us  the  feeling  of  just  pride  which  this 
story  engenders. 

The  Cadillac  organization  is  a  brotherhood  of  high 
endeavor,  dedicated  to  the  steady,  unremitting,  bet- 
terment of  the  Cadillac  car. 

We  promise  Major  Waterman,  the  American  Army, 
and  the  American  people,  that  this  organization  will 
not  permit  one  working  day  to  pass  without  pro- 
gressive improvement  in  the  character  of  Cadillac 
construction  and  Cadillac  performance. 


CADILLAC     MOTOR     CAR     C  O.MPANY*   DETROIT.    MICHIGAN' 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


THE  most  conspicuous  feature  of  Euro- 
pean poetry  is  its  "preoccupation  with 
love."  This  is  apparent  not  only  in  actual 
love-poems  hut  in  all  poetry  where  the  per- 
sonality of  the  writer  is  in  any  way  ob- 
truded, says  Arthur  Waley  in  the  preface 
to  his  translations  of  "A  Hundred  and 
Seventy  Chinese  Poems"  (Knopf.  New 
York).  The  Western  port  tends  to  exhibit 
himself  in  a  romantic  litdit.  We  are  told, 
but  the  Chinese  poet  recommends  himself 
not  as  a  lover  but  as  a  friend.  He  poses 
as  a  person  of  infinite  leisure,  which  is 
what  we  should  most  like  our  friends  to 
possess,  and  as  one  free  from  worldly  am- 
bitions, which  are  the  greatest  bars  to 
friendship.  To  some  readers  the  most 
arresting  quality  of  the  Chinese  poems  in 
Mr.  Waley's  volume  is  the  kinship  revealed 
with  the  human  soul  of  the  Western  world. 
One  may  instance  "The  Orphan,"  verses 
inspired  by  a  pathetic  figure  famous  in  all 
Western  literature. 

THE  ORPHAN 

Anonymous 
(First  Century  b.c.) 

To  be  an  orphan. 

To  be  fated  to  be  an  orphan. 

How  bitter  is  this  lot! 

When  ray  father  and  mother  were  alive 

I  used  to  ride  in  a  carriage 

With  four  fine  horses. 

But  when  they  both  died. 

My  brother  and  sister-in-law 

Sent  me  out  to  be  a  merchant. 
In  the  south  I  traveled  to  the  "Nine  Rivers" 
And  in  the  east  as  far  as  Ch'i  and  Lu. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  when  I  came  home 
I  dared  not  tell  them  what  I  had  suffered  — 
Of  the  lice  and  vermin  in  my  head, 
Of  the  dust  in  my  face  and  eyes. 
My  brother  told  me  to  get  ready  the  dinner. 
My  sister-in-law  told  me  to  see  after  the  horses. 
I  was  always  going  up  into  the  hall 
And  running  down  again  to  the  parlor. 
My  tears  fell  like  rain. 

In  the  morning  they  sent  me  to  draw  water, 
I  didn't  get  back  till  nightfall. 
My  hands  were  all  sore 
And  I  had  no  shoes. 
I  walked  the  cold  earth 
Treading  on  thorns  and  brambles. 
As  I  stopt  to  pull  out  the  thorns. 
How  bitter  my  heart  was! 
My  tears  fell  and  fell 
And  I  went  on  sobbing  and  sobbing. 
In  winter  I  have  no  great-coat; 
Nor  in  Slimmer,  (hin  clot  tics. 
It  is  no  pleasure  to  be  alive. 
I  had  rather  quickly  leave  the  earth 
And  go  beneath  the  Yellow  Springs. 
Thfi  April  winds  blow 
And  the  grass  is  growing  green. 
In  the  third  month — silkworms  and  mulberries. 
In  the  sixth  month — the  melon-harvest . 
I   went   OUf    H  it  ti   l  lie  melon-carl 
And  just  as  1  was  coming  home 
The  melon-cart  turned  over-. 
The  people  who  came  to  help  me  were  few. 

Hut   the  people  who  ate  (lie  melons  were  many, 

All  they  left   me  was  the  stalks — 

To  take  home  as  last  as  I  could. 

\ly  brother  and  sister-in-law   were  harsh. 

They  asked  me  all  sorts  of  awful  questions. 

Why  docs  c\er>   one  in  the  village  hate  inc.' 
I   want  to  write  a  letter  and  send  it 
To  my  mother  and  father  under  the  earth. 
\nd  tell  them  I  can't  go  on  an\   longer 
Living  with  my  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

Ch'in  Chia  (first  century  a.d.)  was  sum- 
moned to  lake  up  an  appointment  at  the 
capital  at  a  lime  when  his  wife  was  ill  and 
staying  with  her  parents.  He  was  I  lure- 
fore  unable  to  say  good-by  to  her,  and  sent 


her  three  poems  instead.      This  is  the  last 
the  three. 


of 


FAREWELL 

By  Ch'in  Chia 

Solemn,  solemn,  the  coachman  gets  ready  to  go: 

"Chiang,  chiang."  the  harness-bells  ring. 

At  break  of  dawn  I  must  start  on  my  long  journey : 

At  cockcrow  I  must  gird  on  my  belt. 

I  t  urn  back  and  look  at  the  empty  room : 

For  a  moment   I  almost  think  I  see  you  there. 

One  parting,  but  ten  thousand  regrets: 

As  I  take  my  scat,  my  heart  is  unquiet. 

What  shall  I  do  to  tell  you  all  my  thoughts  ' 

How  can  I  let  you  know  of  all  my  love? 

Precious  hairpins  make  the  head  to  shine 

And  bright  mirrors  can  reflect  beauty. 

Fragrant  herbs  banish  evil  smells 

And  the  scholar's  harp  has  a  clear  note. 

The  man  in  the  Book  of  Odes  who  was  given  a 

quince 
Wanted  to  pay  it  back  with  diamonds  and  rubies. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  things  you  have  done  for 

me 
How  ashamed  I  am  to  have  done  so  little  for  you! 
Altho  I  know  that  it  is  a  poor  return, 
All  I  can  give  you  is  this  description  of  my  feelings. 

CH'IN  CHIA'S  WIFE'S  REPLY 

My  poor  body  is,  alas,  imworthy: 

I  was  ill  when  first  you  brought  me  home. 

Limp  and  weary  in  the  house — 

Time  passed  and  I  got  no  better. 

We  could  hardly  ever  see  each  other: 

I  could  not  serve  you  as  I  ought. 

Then  you  received  the  Imperial  Mandate: 

You  were  ordered  to  go  far  away  to  the  "city. 

Long,  long  must  be  our  parting: 

I  was  not  destined  to  tell  you  my  thoughts. 

I  stood  on  tiptoe  gazing  into  the  distance, 

Interminably  gazing  at  the  road  that  had  taken 

you. 
With  thoughts  of  you  my  mind  is  obsessed: 
In  my  dreams  I  see  the  light  of  your  face. 
Now  you  are  started  on  your  long  journey 
Each  day  brings  you  further  from  me. 
Oh,  that  I  had  a  bird's  wings 
And,  high  flying,  could  follow  you. 
Long  I  sob  and  long  I  cry: 
The  tears  fall  down  and  wet  ray  skirt. 

The  character  of  the  poor  scholar,  so  fa- 
miliar a  legend  in  literature,  generally  ap- 
pears in  lines  by  Tso  Ssu,  who  introduces 
the  Chinese  counterpart  as  a  person  not 
lacking  a  winning  fantastic  humor. 

THE  SCHOLAR  IN  THE  NARROW 
STREET 

By  Tso  Ssu 

Flap,  flap,  the  captive  bird  in  the  cage 
Beating  its  wings  against  the  four  corners. 
Dcprest,  deprest,  the  scholar  in  the  narrow  street 
Clasping  a  shadow,  he  dwells  in  an  empty  house. 
When  he  goes  out,  there  is  nowhere  for  him  to  go: 
Hunches  and  brambles  block  up  his  path. 
He  composes  a  memorial,   but    it   is  rejected  and 

unread, 
He  is  left,  stranded,  like  a  flsh  in  a  dry  pond. 
Without — he  has  not  a  single  farthing  of  salar>  : 
Within — there  is  not  a  peck  of  grain  in  his  larder. 
His  relations  upbraid  him  for  his  lack  of  success: 
II is  friends  and  callers  daily  decrease  in  number 
Su  Ch'in  used  to  go  preaching  in  the  North 
And   Li  Sail  sent   a   memorandum  to  the  West. 
I  once  hoped  to  pluck  the  fruits  of  life: 
Hut  QOW,  alas,  they  are  all  withered  and  dry. 
ThO  one  drinks  at  a  ri\er,  one  can  not  drink  more 

than  a  bellyful; 
Enough  is  good,  but  there  is  no  use  in  satiety. 
The  bird  in  a  forest  can  perch  but  on  one  bough. 
And  this  should  be  the  wise  man's  pattern. 

The  following  poem  by  T'ao  Ch'ien 
might  aptlj  be  called  "The  Statesman  in 
Retreat,"  and  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  many 
a  man  who  lias  sickened  of  public  life  would 


welcome  the  ease  and  delights  of  retirement 
as  portrayed  by  the  Chinese  poet. 

RETIREMENT 

By  T'ao  Ch'ien 

Shady,  shady,  the  wood  m  front  of  the  Hall: 
At  midsummer  full  of  calm  shadows. 
The  south  wind  follows  summer's  train: 
With  its  eddying  puffs  it  blows  open  my  coat. 
I  am  free  from  ties  and  can  live  a  life  of  retirement . 
When  I  rise  from  sleep.    I    play  with  books  and 

harp. 
The  lettuce  in  the  garden  still  grows  moist : 
Of  last  year's  grain  there  is  always  plenty  left. 
Self-support  should  maintain  strict  limits: 
More  than  enough  is  not  what  I  want. 
I  grind  millet  and  make  good  wine: 
When  the  wine  is  heated,  I  pour  it  out  for  myself. 
My  little  children  are  playing  at  my  side. 
Learning  to  talk,  they  babble  unformed  sounds. 
These  things  have  made  me  happy  again 
And  I  forget  my  lost  cap  of  office. 
Distant,  distant,  I  gaze  at  the  white  clouds: 
With   a  deep   yearning   I    think   of  the  Sages  of 

Antiquity. 

The  same  poet  presents  another  picture 
of  the  larger  freedom  of  the  simple  life  as 
experienced  by  one  who  returns  to  his  field 
and  garden. 

RETURNING  TO  THE  FIELDS 

By  T'ao  Ch'ien 

When  I  was  young  I  was  out  of  tune  with  the 
herd: 

My  only  love  was  for  the  hills  and  mountains. 

Unwitting  I  fell  into  the  Web  of  the  World's  dust 

And  was  not  free  until  my  thirtieth  year. 

The  migrant  bird  longs  for  the  old  wood: 

The  fish  in  the  tank  thinks  of  its  native  pool. 

I  had  rescued  from  wildness  a  patch  of  the  South- 
ern Moor. 

And,  still  rustic,  I  returned  to  field  and  garden. 

My  ground  covers  no  more  than  ten  acres: 

My  thatched  cottage  has  eight  or  nine  rooms. 

Elms  and  willows  cluster  by  the  eaves: 

Peach-trees  and  plum-trees  grow  before  the  hall. 

Hazy,  hazy  the  distant  hamlets  of  men. 

Steady  the  smoke  of  the  half-deserted  village. 

A  dog  barks  somewhere  in  the  deep  lanes. 

A  cock  crows  at  the  top  of  the  mulberry-tree. 

At  gate  and  courtyard — no  murmur  of  the  World's 
dust: 

In  the  empty  room — leisure  and  deep  stillness. 

Long  I  lived  checked  by  the  bars  of  a  rage : 

Now  I  have  turned  again  to  Nature  and  Freedom. 

Enthusiasm  for  country  life  fairly  glows 
in  lines  on  "Reading  the  Book  of  Hills 
and  Seas." 

READING  THE  BOOK  OF  HILLS 

AND  SEAS 

By  T'ao  Ch'ien 

In  the  month  of  June  the  grass  grows  high 

And    round    my    cottage    thick-leaved    branches 

sway, 
There  is  not  a  bird  but  delights  in  the  place  where 

it  rests: 
And  1  too — love  my  thatched  cottage. 
I  have  done  my  plowing: 
I   have  sown  my  seed. 

Again  1  have  time  to  sit  and  read  my  books. 
In  the  narrow   lam-  there  are  no  dee))  ruts: 
Often  my  friends'  carriages  turn  back, 
lu  high  spirits  1  pour  out  my  spring  wine 
And  pluck  the  lettuce  growing  in  my  garden. 
A  gentle  rain  comes  stealing  up  from  the  Past 
\nd  a  sweet   wind  bears  it  company. 
M\    thoughts   Boat   idly   OVOT   the  story   of   King 

Chou, 
My   eyes   wander  over  the   pictures  of   Hills  and 

Seas. 
\t  a  single  glance  I  survey  the  whole  Universe 
He  will  never  be  happy  whom  such  pleasures  fail 

to  please! 
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STYLEPLUS  CLOTHES 


Sfyleplus  Known  Prices 
are  an  Open  Challenae  I 


We  set  the  retail  prices  of  Styleplus  Clothes  each 
season — based  on  the  prevailing  costs  of  materials  and 
labor. 

The  prices  remain  the  same  throughout  the  season 
— no  cut  price  sales — one  deal  to  all — both  early  and 
late  purchasers  are  protected. 

The  public  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.  pays  no  more  or 
no  less  for  the  same  grade  than  the  public  of  New 
York  City  or  any  other  place. 

We  started  the  known  price  plan  of  selling  clothing 
— and  we  have  been  successful   because   we   have 
buying  and  manufacturing  facilities  large  enough 
to  back  up  the  idea. 

Each   Styleplus   grade   is   one   price   the 
nation   over — "the   sleeve   ticket   tells  the 
price." 

The  Style  and  Quality  must  be  excep- 
tional to  withstand  nationwide  compari- 
son. 

The  Styleplus  label  pledges  you  to 
style  plus  guaranteed  quality. 

The  prices  are  known — and  moderate. 
Sold  by  a  leading  clothing  merchant  in 
most  cities  and  towns.  Made  in  all  fabrics 
and  in  models  varied  for  men  of  every  age. 

Buy  liberally  for  Fall.  Conditions  are 
forcing  clothing  prices  upward. 


77ie  bia  name  in  clothes 


Styleplus 
Clothes 


Trad*  Mark  Res. 


*3O$35-*40-$45 

And  a  limited  assortment  at  $25 


Henry  Sonneborn  &  Co. 
Founded  1849  Baltimore,  Md. 


Americas  known-pricGcl  cloihos 
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WORLD-WIDE  -  TRADE  -  FACTS 


/  new  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


AMERICAN   SHIPPING 

OFFICIAL  REPORT  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  Depart 
mi'iii  of  Commerce,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30, 
1919.  shows  that  on  that  date  the  American  merchant 
marine  comprised  approximately  27,300  vessels,  of  12,800,000 
gross  tons.  To  this  total  may  properly  he  added  fifty-six  ocean 
steamships,  of  405,000  gross  tons,  temporarily  employed  as  trans- 
ports by  the  Army  and  Navy,  such  as  the  steamers  George 
Washington,  Leviathan,  and  other  seized  German  ships.  The  in- 
orease  in  the  American  merchant  fleet  during  April,  May,  and 
June  was  slightly  over  1,000,000  gross  tons,  the  total  on  March 
31,  1919,  being  27,223  vessels,  of  11,797,052  gross  tons,  of  which 
4,682  ships,  of  5,469,968  gross  tons,  were  registered  for  foreign 
trade. 

At  the  present  time,  half  of  the  American  merchant  tonnage 
is  registered  for  foreign  trade,  a  situation  without  a  parallel 
since  1856,  it  was  said.  Ships  lost  and  abandoned  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year  aggregated  267,485  gross 
tons,  and  for  the  whole  year  will  only  slightly  exceed  300,000 
gross  tons.  The  transfer  of  ships  from  foreign  flags  to  the 
American  flag  virtually  ceased  during  the  past  fiscal  year,  our 
additions  from  foreign  sources  being  almost  exclusively  Japanese 
tonnage  bought  by  the  United.  States  Shipping  Board.  The 
transfer  of  ships  from  the  American  to  foreign  flags  amounted 
to  only  38,200  gross  tons. 

For  purposes  of  foreign  trade  attention  may  be  confined, 
generally  speaking,  to  seagoing  ships  of  1,000  tons  or  over,  of 
which  on  June  30,  1919,  our  merchant  fleet  included  2,058,  of 
7.300,022  gross  tons,  out  of  a  total  as  stated  of  12,800,000  (not 
including  405,000  gross  tons  in  military  service).  On  July  30, 
1914.  just  before  the  war,  our  fleet  of  seagoing  merchant  ships  of 
1,000  gross  tons  or  over  numbered  755,  of  2,128,731  gross  tons, 
out  of  a  total  fleet  of  7,928,688  gross  tons. 

The  wooden  steam-seagoing  tonnage  of  1,000  gross  tons  or 
over  lias  increased  from  eight  steamers,  of  10,595  gross  tons,  on 
June  30,  1914,  to  293,  of  693,541  gross  tons,  on  June  30,  1919. 
The  world's  commerce  is  conducted  mainly,  of  course,  by  steel 
seagoing  steamers  of  1,000  gross  tons  or  over,  of  which  on  June 
30,  1919,  our  total  documented  was  1,436,  of  6,072,901  gross 
tons. 

Ships  built  in  the  United  States  and  officially  numbered  dur- 
,  ing  the  year  ended  June  30,  1919,  were  2,182,  of  3,739,372  gross 
tons,  not  including  fifty-nine  vessels,  of  121,112  gross  tons, 
built  for  foreign  owners,  making  a  grand  total  of  2,241  vessels, 
of  3,860,484  gross  tons,  or  two-thirds  of  the  world's  output  of 
the  year,  compared  with  3,332,882  gross  tons  launched  in  1913 
throughout  the  world  (including  the  United  States),  the  world's 
largest  annual  output  before  the  war,  according  to  Lloyd's 
n  t  urns. — Bradstrcet' s. 


FIRE-INSURANCE  PROFITS 

(From  Bradstrcet' s.) 

Fire-insurance  premiums  of  eighty-five  companies  in  the 
years  1909  to  1918,  inclusive,  amounted  to  the  vast  total  of 
$3,005,253,942;  the  losses  were  $1,550,523,064,  and  the.  ex- 
penses were  $1,112,99  I,.'!  15,  according  to  The  Spectator.  As  Ihe 
liabilities  of  these  companies  were  augmented  during  the  period 
mentioned  by  the  amount  of  $238,336,884,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  result  of  their  underwriting  transactions  in  the  List  decade 
was  a  net  profit  of  $103,399,649,  or  3.44  percent.,  of  the  premiums. 
The  underwriting  operations  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

Per  Cent. 
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THE  BUILDING-TRADE  WAGE-SCALE  IN  GREATER 

NEW  YORK 

Which  Serves  as  an  Index  to  Labor  Cost  in  Building 
Construction  G  e  n  e  k  a  lly 


The  latest  scale  of  wages,  issued  in  May,  1919,  by  the  Bui 
Trades  Employers'  Association,  follows: 


Asbestos  workers,  insulators 

Bricklayers 

Carpenters,  all  boroughs 

Cement  masons 

Composition  roofers,  water-proofers 

Elevator  constructors 

Electrical  workers 

Hoisting  engineers 

House-shorers 

Housesmiths,  structural 

Housesmiths,  finishers 

Marble  cutters  and  setters 

Marble-carvers 

Metallic-lathers 

Mosaic  workers 

Painters 

Plasterers,  Brooklyn  and  Queens 

Plasterers,  other  boroughs 

Plumbers 


Sheel-metal  workers .  . 
Slate-  and  tile-roofers . 

Steamfitters 

Stone-cutters 

Stone-setters 

Tile-layers 


Iding- 


$6.40 

7.00 

6.00 

5.60 
175 
0.80 
('..00 
6.50 
5.00 
7.00 
6.40 
6.00 

6.60 

(i.OO 
5.50 
6.0O 
7.0(1 
6.50 
6.00 
(i.OO 
6.50 
6.00 
6.75 
7.00 
6.50 


FOREIGN  SECURITIES   MATURING  IN   1919 

The  following  Foreign  Securities  which  are  held  in  the  United 
States  will  mature  this  year: 


November  1 
November  1 
November  1 
November  1 
November  1 

November  1 
December  1 


City  of  Bordeaux  6  per  ceni $12,000,000 

City  of  Marseilles  6  per  cent 12,000,000 

City  of  Lyons  (i  per  rent 12.000.000 

Republic  of  China  (>  per  cent,  notes 5,000,000 

Brazilian  Traction.  Light,  and   Power  6  per  cent. 

notes 7.500.000 

United  Kingdom  5  '  2  per  cent,  notes 150.000,000 

Republic  of  Panama  serial  5  per  cent,  bonds.  .  .  .  130,000 


TRADE   BREVITIES 


Total 


100.00 


Tobacco  in  Japan 

The  total  value  of  the  product  manufactured  and  disposed  of 
in  Japan  for  the  fiscal  year  <  nded  March.  1919,  was  $65,249,793, 
The  consumption  of  tobacco  in  that  country  has  been  increasing 
greatly  each  year. 

Immigration  and  Emigration 

Statistics  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration  show  that 
from  April  1,  1917,  to  September  30,  1918,  a  total  of  178,362 
immigrants  arrived  in  the  United  States,  whilo  126,676  persons 
left  for  other  countries. 

The*  Soy-Bean 

During  1918  the  United  States  imported  from  Manchuria 
soy-bean  oil  ^mounting  to  257,863.427  pounds,  valued  at  $36,- 
496,061,  as  against  198,534,626  pounds,  valued  at  $19,740,640 
in  1917. 

United  States  Trade  with  Canada 

In  the  last  twelve  months  Canada  bought  approximately 
$700,000,000  worth  of  goods  from  the.  United  States  and  sold 
approximately  $400,000,000  worth  in  the  American  market. 

Banks  in  Territorial  Possessions 

Porto  Rico  has  thirteen  banks  for  95,769  persons,  Hawaii  has 
one  bank  for  each  12,105  persons,  and  the  Philippines  one  bank 
for  each  1,000,000  persons. 

Investments  in  the  Philippines 

The  amount  of  American  capital  invested  in  the  Philippine  Is- 
lands is  variously  estimated  at  from  $75,000,000  to  $100,000,000. 

Wealth   of  United    States 

The  National  wealth  of  the  United  States  is  placed  at  &30&,- 
000,000,000. 
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If  your  home  is  Stucco 


QTUCCO  suggests  per- 
^  manence  and  solidity. 
Yet  stucco,  like  everything 
else,  is  benefited  by  surface 
protection. 

A  surface  coating  keeps 
moisture  from  the  stucco, 
and,  by  smoothing  the  sur- 
face, less  lodgment  is  given 
to  dust  and  dirt— agents  of  un- 
sightliness  and  destruction. 

Owners  of  property 
should  constantly  remem- 
ber that  disintegration, 
decay,  rust,  corrosion,  wear 
and  tear — all  begin  at  the 
surface.  Surface  protection, 
therefore,  is  complete  protec- 
tion—  save  the  surface  and 
you  save  all. 


We  see  many  houses 
once  attractive — which  we 
would  not  care  to  occupy 
because  of  their  condition. 
Could  not  most  of  the  de- 
terioration, inside  or  out- 
side, have  been  averted 
by  surface  protection?  Un- 
questionably it  could. 

A  word  to  property 
owners:  As  a  matter  of 
keeping  up  the  value  ot 
your  property  —  save  the 
surface — save  the  surface. 


The  swinging  door — its  troubles 
are  many.  Pushing,  stubbing 
feet — clean  hands,  grimy  hands, 
greasy  hands,  hands  laden  with 
parcels — many,  many  hands  and 
objects  held  in  hands — all  wear 
on  a  swinging  door  year  in  and 
year  out !  Surface  protection 
will  prevent  wear  and  keep  the 
door  like  new.  Save  the  sur- 
face and  you  save  all. 


"Save    the  Surjactl     Use 

Paint  and  Varnish  and  in 
crease   the  employment    of 
labor." 

Urn.  /',.  Wilson 

Secretary  of  Labor 


We  have  prepared  a  book  which  you  will 
find  as  interesting  as  it  is  valuable.  It  will  tell 
you  some  startling  new  things  about  surface 
protection  as  a  means  to  prevent  loss.  Thor- 
oughly illustrated.  Send  for  a  copy.  Address 
Save  the  Surface  Campaign,  Room  632,  The 
Bourse,  Philadelphia. 

THIS  ADVERTISEMENT 

js  issued  by  the  Save  the  Surface  Committee  representing  the 
Paint,  Varnish  and  Allied  Industries,  whose  products,  taken  as  a 
whole,  serve  the  primary  purposes  of  preserving,  protecting  and 
beautifying  the  innumerable  products  of  the  lumber,  metal, 
cement  and  manufacturing  industries  and  their  divisions. 


How  often  we  >ee  a  neglected 
shingle  roof!  Soaking  rains 
waterlog  unprotected  shingles; 
beating  sun  warps  and  cracks 
them.  No  surface  is  more  ex- 
posed. Shingles  need  a  pro- 
tective coating.  Their  greater 
service  is  worth  more  than 
the  cost. 


"SAVE    THE    SURFACE    AND    YOU    SAVE  ALL"- PoUvt  £  yixntiJL 


WOOD 
SURFACES 


PLASTER 
SURFACES 


CONCRETE 
SURFACES 


MANUFACTURED 
PRODUCTS  SURFACES 


METAL 
SURFACES 


BRICK 
SURFACES 
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VISCOUNT  GREY,  THE  NEW  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR 


WHEN  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  visited  Viscount, 
then  plain  Sir  Edward,  Grey,  after  the  former  Presi- 
dent's return  from  his  African  trip,  the  two  men 
spent  the  greater  part  of  two  days  in  tramping  over  the  most 
remote  and  picturesque  portions  of  the  New  Forest,  in  which  the 
then  British  Foreign  Secretary 
had  a  summer  cottage.  It  may 
be  imagined  that  they  talked 
about  nearly  everything  under 
the  sun,  but  during  a  great  part 
of  their  rambles,  we  are  told, 
the  discussion  turned  on  natu- 
ralistic hobbies,  in  which  they 
were  both  interested.  One  of 
the  new  Ambassador's  diversions 
is  the  taming  of  squirrels,  and 
he  has  written  a  book  about 
fly-fishing,  a  subject  on  which 
he  is  considered  one  of  the 
greatest  living  authorities.  He 
is  described  as  somewhat  re- 
served, owing  largely  to  his  con- 
stitutional shyness,  an  aristocrat 
by  birth  and  breeding,  but  dem- 
ocratic to  the  point  of  being 
somewhat  socialistic  in  his  sym- 
pathies and  most  unpretentious 
in  his  private  life.  It  is  said 
that  a  public  career,  notwith- 
standing his  great,  success  in 
English  politics,  has  never  ap- 
pealed to  him.  Mr.  Gladstone, 
the  story  goes,  once  declared: 
"I  never  knew  a  man  of  such 
aptitude  for  political  life  as 
Grey,  and  such  disinclination 
for  it," 

On  both,  sides  of  the  Atlantic 
the  announcement  that  Viscount 

Grey  had  been  appointed  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  has 
been  received  with  approval.  In  the  House  of  Commons  it 
"was  greeted  with  cheering,"  says  the  London  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  the  English  representative  of  the 
NeW  York  World  cables  from  London  that  "Viscount  Grey's 
appointment  to  Washington  is  the  best  that  could  be  made, 
according  to  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  here."  The 
prevailing  American  sentiment  is  exprest  in  the  statement  of 
the  New  York  World  that  "no  more  fitting  appointment  could 
have  been  made  than  that  of  Viscount  Grey.  .  .  .  His  reputation 
for  ability,  for  nobility  of  character,  and  for  qualities  that  win 
friendship  and  admiration  runs  wherever  his  name  is  known." 
The  New  York  Tribune  says:  "America  will  extend  a  warm 
welcome  to  Sir  Edward  Grey  as  the  British  Ambassador.  He 
will  be  cordially  received  as  a  man,  as  a  public  man,  and  as  a 
particular  type  of  Englishman."  With  regard  to  this  "par- 
ticular type"  and  its  opposite,  The  Tribune  comments: 

America  has  long  been  aware  of  two  species  of  Englishmen — 
the  liberal  and  brave  kind  and  the  illiberal  and  insular  kind. 
Our  Revolutionary  forefathers  admired  Chatham  and  Burke 
and  Fox  almost  as  much  as  they  disliked  Lord  North.  Later 
they  were  attracted  by  Bright  and  Cobden  and  repelled  by 
the  Tories.  Still  later  Gladstone,  Asquith,  Lloyd  George,  and 
Bryce  were  preferred  to  their  political  rivals.     It  has  seemed 
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TO  REPRESENT  GREAT  BRITAIN  HERE. 
In   appointing    Viscount   Grey    of    Fallodon    Ambassador 


"Washington.  England,  both  English  and   American  authorities 
agree,  has  followed  her  precedent-  of  giving  us  of  her  best. 


at  times  as  if  two  distinct  rivers  (lowed  side  by  side  in  British 
life,  their  waters  little  commingling. 

Sir  Edward  Grey  is  an  ambassador  of  the  Bryce  type  and 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  being  merely  credited  to  our  Govern- 
ment— he  will  be  the  spokesman  of  one  democracy  to  another. 
No  one  in  British  public  life  is  better  fitted  to  perform  the  task 

to  which  he  is  assigned  —  the 
great  business  of  bringing  to- 
gether in  whole-hearted  good  will 
the  two  peoples  whose  harmony 
is  not  only  essential  to  both  of 
them,  but  in  whose  good  rela- 
tions the  whole  world  is  vitally 
interested. 

By  selecting  as  the  new  ambas- 
sador so  notable  a  personage, 
one  who  was  the  chief  director 
of  British  foreign  policy  for  a 
decade  and  a  half  and  who  left 
office  because  he  was  so  great 
an  idealist  that  he  was  unwilling 
to  bear  the  blame  of  striking  a 
blow  at  Bulgaria  before  she  struck, 
the  British  Government  shows 
how  great  is  its  desire  to  strength- 
en the  ties  already  uniting  the  two 
countries- — to  build  a  bridge  of 
friendship  over  which  all  the  gen- 
erations to  come  will  walk  in 
never-broken  peace. 

Viscount  Grey  was  born  fifty- 
seven  years  ago  in  Northum- 
berland. He  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford,  and  after 
graduation  entered  politics.  He 
is  well  known  to  Americans  as 
one  of  the  foremost  statesmen  of 
the  world.  Among  other  things, 
it  is  said  of  him  that  he  was  one 
of  the  first  advocates  of  a  league 
of  nations.  In  1911  he  spon- 
sored the  plans  for  arbitration  put 
forth  by  William  Howard  Taft, 
and  urged  an  alliance  between 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Perhaps  Viscount 
Grey*  is  best  known  for  his  efforts  to  avert  the  war,  just  prior 
to  its  outbreak  in  1914.  He  was  then  British  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs,  and  as  such  conducted  extensive  negotiations 
with  the  former  German  Kaiser  in  an  attempt  to  induce  him  to 
listen  to  reason.  According  to  the  New  York  Journal  of 
Commerce: 

In  all  histories  of  the  Great  War  the  name  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey — as  he  then  was — will  have  a  high  and  honorable  place  for 
his  determined  efforts  to  avert  it.  On  the  one  side  was  William 
II.,  or  some  evil  genius  behind  him,  determined  on  war,  and 
on  the  other  was  Sir  Edward  trying  to  arrange  some  mediation, 
some  diplomatic  correspondence,  some  concentration  of  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  or,  if  nothing  suited  Berlin,  some  proposal 
from  the  German  Government,  that  should  offer  at  least  a 
possibility  of  averting  what  Berlin  knew,  as  well  as  London  and 
Paris  did,  must  be  a  world-war. 

During  the  war  it  was  the  German  fashion  to  hate  England 
with  especial  virulence.  'The  Government's  theory  of  the 
cause  of  the  war  varied  with  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
The  more- usual  official  explanation  was  that  Russian  mobiliza- 
tion forced  Germany  to  fight,  but  at  intervals  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
veered  from  this  to  the  position  that  England  was  the  head 
devil  in  the  combination  for  the  destruction  of  Germany.  The 
common  salutation,  liGott  strafe  England'.'"  and  Lissauer's 
"Hymn  of  Hate"  show  that  the  German  people  entered  much 
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more  warmly  into  this  than  into  the  Russian  mobilization 
theory. 

As  England  was  the  most  hated  of  all  nations,  so  Sir  Edward 
(!rey"was  the  most  hated  of  all  Englishmen.  He  was  described 
in  German  print  as  having  a  "cancerous  growth  in  place  of  a 
heart"  and  many  other  things  of  the  same  character.  There 
was  reason  for  this.  If  Germany  was  to  be  kept  persuaded  that 
it  was  fighting  a  defensive  war,  it  was  necessary  to  persuade 
(iormans  that  Sir  Edward's  efforts  to  avert  war  were  insincere 
and  parts  of  a  diabolical  plot  to  overthrow  Germany. 

Yet  we  have  plenty  of  German  evidence  in  vindication  of 
Sir  Edward  Grey.  Of  course  we  have  the  statements  of  Prince 
Liehnowsky.  A  German  imperialist  may  sniff  at  his  opinion, 
but  Gottlieb  von  Jagow,  former  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
who  was  put  forward  to  reply  to  the  Prince,  states  frankly  the 
good  faith  and  the  pacific  purposes  of  Sir  Edward.  We  may 
even  put  former  Chancellor  von  Bethmann-Hollweg  on  the 
stand,  for  in  the  spring  of  1913  he  paid  a  very  high  tribute  to 
the  part  Sir  Edward  had  played  in  averting  a  general  war  as.  a 
result  of  the  first  Balkan  war.  In  that  he  had  von  Jagow's 
assistance.  If  England  was  plotting  war,  why  did  it  endeavor 
then  and  in  the  summer  of  1914  to  avert  it? 

Sir  Edward's  action  in  the  summer  of  1914  was  wholly  in 
harmony  with  his  action  in  the  spring  of  1913.  In  the  earlier 
year  he  had  the  assistance  of  von  Bethmann-Hollweg,  and 
succeeded.  In  the  later  year  he  was  opposed  by  von  Bethmann- 
Hollweg,  and  failed.  What  was  the  difference  between  the 
two  occasions?  In  the  spring  of  1913  Germany  added  136,000 
men  to  its  army.  Before  that  it  was  not  ready  for  war;  after 
that  it  was.  Before  that  Sir  Edward  was  one  of  the  wisest 
and  noblest  of  mankind.  After  that  he  "had  a  cancerous 
growth  in  the  place  of  a  heart." 

The  statements  of  Prince  Liehnowsky,  above  referred  to, 
were  contained  in  the  famous  memorandum  in  which  the  former 
representative  of  Germany  in  Great  Britain  discust  the  causes 
of  the  war  and  showed  that  the  main  responsibility  therefor 
rested  with  the  Germans.  In  this  memorandum  Liehnowsky 
incidentally  furnished  the  following  pleasing  sketch  of  Viscount 
Grey,  who  was  then  his  diplomatic  antagonist: 

Sprung  from  an  old  north  of  England  family  of  landowners 
from  whom  the  statesman  Earl  Grey  is  also  descended,  he 
(Sir  Edward  Grey)  joined  the  left  wing  of  his  party  and  sym- 
pathized with  the  Socialists  and  pacifists.  He  can  be  called 
a  socialist  in  the  ideal  sense,  for  he  applied  his  theories  even  in 
private  life,  which  is  characterized  by  great  simplicity  and 
unpretentiousness,  altho  he  is  possest  of  considerable  means. 
All  display  is  foreign  to  him.  He  has  a  small  residence  in 
London,  and  never  gave  dinners,  except  officially,  at  the  Foreign 
Office  on  the  King's  birthday.  If,  exceptionally,  he  asked  a  few 
guests  to  his  house,  it  was  a  simple  dinner  or  luncheon  in  a  small 
circle,  with  parlor-maids  for  servants. 

The  week-ends  he  spent  regularly  in  the  country  like  his 
colleagues,  but  not  at  large  country  house-parties.  He  lives 
mostly  in  his  cottage  in  the  New  Forest,  taking  long  walks, 
and  is  passionately  fond  of  nature  and  ornithology.  Or  he 
journeyed  to  his  property  in  the  north  and  tamed  squirrels. 
In  his  youth  he  was  a  noted  cricket-  and  tennis-player.  His 
chief  sport  now  is  salmon-  and  trout-fishing  in  the  Scotch  lakes 
with  Lord  Glenconner,  Mr.  Asquith's  brother-in-law.  Once, 
when  spending  his  week-end  with  Lord  Glenconner,  he  came 
thirty  miles  on  a  bicycle  and  returned  in  the  same  way.  His 
simple,  upright  ^manner  insured  him  the  esteem  even  of  his 
opponents,  who  were  more  easily  to  be  found  in  home  than 
in  foreign  political  circles.  Lies  and  intrigue  were  foreign  to  his 
nature. 

Wordsworth  was  his  favorite  poet,  and  he  could  quote  him 
by  the  hour.  His  British  calm  did  not  lack  a  sense  of  humor. 
When,  breakfasting  with  us  and  the  children,  he  heard  their 
conversation,  he  would  say,  "I  can  not  help  admiring  the  way 
they  talk  German,"  and  laughed  at  his  joke.  This  is  the  man 
who  was  called  "The  Liar  Grev,"  and  the  "Originator  of  the 
World-War." 

In  an  article  in  the  New  York  World  P.  W.  Wilson,  the  United 
States  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily  News,  who  has 
known  the  new  Ambassador  for  many  years,  furnishes  the 
following  facts  regarding  his  political  life: 

He  began  his  career  as  private  secretary  to  his  cousin,  who 
afterward  became  Earl  of  Cromer,  the  organizer  of  modern 
Egypt.  Hence,  to  some  extent,  the  zeal  with  which  he  de- 
Fended  in  Parliament  the  retiring  grant  to  Cromer  of  $250,000, 
which  was  fiercely  attacked  by  labor,  partly  as  a  means  of 
showing  sympathy  with  national  aspirations  on  the  Nile. 

Grey  was  destined  to  be  much  more  than  a  private  secretary. 


lit  had  a  fair  fortune,  an  estate  and  family,  in  days  when  family 
still  counted.  Also  he  was  Gladstone's  most  favored  young 
man.  What  Gladstone  said  is  often  misquoted,  but  it  was,  to 
be  quite  accurate,  "Ah,  Grey — there  you  have  the  Parliamen- 
tary manner."  It  is  not  eloquent.  The  sentences  are  con- 
versational and  sometimes  ragged.  He  often  repeats  a  phrase, 
to  gain  time.  But  the  quality  of  his  style  is  repose.  Of  all 
the  public  men  I  have  known  and  watched,  I  should  say  that 
no  one  better  illustrated  the  principle — character  tells.  Grey 
has  been  the  last  of  the  Whigs.  He  has  had  to  outgrow  some 
prejudices.  When  Rosebery  and  his  Liberal  League  opposed 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Grey  stood  in  with  them,  and  joined 
Campbell-Bannerman's  Cabinet  because  of  the  persuasions  of 
his  friend,  Arthur  Ackland.  He  had  supported  the  South  African 
War,  and  at  first  he  did  not  like  Lloyd  George's  famous  budget, 
with  its  land  clauses.  In  the  Parliament  of  1906,  with  its  over- 
whelming Radical  sentiment,  I  have  seen  him,  over  and  over 
again,  allay  raging  opposition  by  the  sheer  force  of  a  cool  voice 
a  steady  eye  and  obvious  sincerity.  He  seemed  capable  of  error 
but  never  of  a  mean  motive.  Labor  detested  his  Russian  Entente, 
but  even  labor  discovered  that  he  was  at  heart  a  democratic 
person  —  curiously  enough  more  democratic  in  the  Cabinet 
than  on  the  platform,  where  applause  was  to  be  won.  Usually 
with  our  statesmen,  it  is  the'  other  way.  Against  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  peers  he  was  as  adamant.  For  Woman's  Suffrage 
he  fought  harder,  perhaps,  than  any  of  them,  however  radical 
they  might  claim  to  be.  And  if  he  added  a  peerage  to  his 
baronetcy  it  was,  as  in  the  case  of  Viscount  Bryce,  because 
he  could  not  help  it.  He  was  too  busy  to  watch  over  a  con- 
stituency. Yet  he  had  to  stay  in  Parliament.  A  seat  in  the 
House  of  Lords  was  the  only  solution.  They  prest  on  him  an 
earldom,  but  he  would  only  accept  the  lower  rank.  Y~et  so 
eminent  had  been  his  services  that  even  as  Sir  Edward  Grey 
a  commoner,  they  made  him  a  Knight  of  the  Garter,  an  honor 
reserved  for  kings  and  dukes  and  other  heads  of  great  houses, 
except  in  the  one  case  of  Palmerston."  No  one  is  more  utterly 
against  the  right  to  legislate  because  you  happen  to  be  your 
father's  son  than  the  British  Ambassador.  His  family  has, 
of  course,  played  a  big  part  in  English  history.  Earl  Grey, 
who  passed  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  belonged  to  it;  so  did  the 
later  Earl  Grey  who  was  Governor-General  of  Canada.  But 
the  Ambassador  is  one  who,  while  himself  belonging  to  the 
governing  classes,  recognizes  that  the  masses  have  nowr  ascended 
the  throne  of  power. 

While  the  career  of  Viscount  Grey  has  been  marked  with 
unusual  success,  it  appears  also  that  he  has  had  his  share  of 
personal  sorrows  and  misfortunes.     As  we  read  in  the  New  York 

Sun: 

He  was  passionately  devoted  to  his  lovely  and  gifted  wife, 
who  shared  all  his  tastes  and  who  wras  in  the  most  perfect  sym- 
pathy with  his  character.  She  was  killed  in  a  particularly 
shocking  carriage  accident  while  engaged  in  an  errand  of  mercy, 
and  this  has  exercised  a  saddening  influence  upon  his  entire  life. 

Then  Lord  Grey  lost  a  favorite  brother,  who  was  killed  by  a 
lion  while  on  a  big-game  shooting  expedition  in  British  East 
Africa.  And  afterward  Fallodon  Hall,  his  ancestral  home  in 
Northumberland,  to  which  he  is  deeply  attached,  wras  partly 
destroyed  by  a  fire  in  which  many  of  his  most  precious  treasures 
were  lost. 

Lord  Grey  is  so  fond  of  Fallodon,  of  his  trout  ponds,  of  his 
fancy  duck  ponds,  of  the  flower  gardens  planted  by  his  wife 
and  of  his  experimental  farms  that  it  is  a  great  sacrifice  to  his 
sense  of  patriotic  duty  and  to  his  sense  of  the  value  of  American 
friendship  that  he  should  have  torn  himself  away  to  undertake 
the  by  no  means  facile  role  of  Ambassador  at  Washington. 

The  trouble  with  his  eyes,  resulting  from  too  great  con- 
scientiousness in  the  perusal  of  confidential  dispatches  and  com- 
munications often  couched  in  the  most  atrocious  script,  cul- 
minated in  the  latter  part  of  1916  in  partial  blindness.  This 
naturally  still  further  strengthened  his  longing  for  a  life  of 
peace,  quiet,  privacy,  and  seclusion  at  Fallodon  Hall.  He  has 
emerged  therefrom  despite  his  infirmity,  in  response  to  the 
summons  of  his  King  and  in  strict  accordance  with  the  motto  of 
his  house,  "Dp  bon  vouloir,  serrir  le  Roy,"  and  has  accepted  the 
mission  to  the  United  States. 

It  is  the  first  time  that  any  foreign  Power  has  ever  sent  abroad 
as  Ambassador  one  who  is  so  blind  that  he  can  neither  see  to 
read  nor  write.  But  loss  of  vision  does  not  necessarily  impair 
transcendant  capacities  for  service  to  the  nation  and  to  man- 
kind. England's  most  successful  Postmaster-General,  Henry 
h'awcett,  was  stone  blind  when  he  was  appointed  to  office. 
Lord  Grey  can  not  fail  to  be  even  still  more  successful  in  the 
role  of  British  Ambassador  to  Washington.  His  infirmity  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  incurred  in  the  service 
of  his  nation  increases  the  sympathy  with  which  he  will  be 
welcomed  lure  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 
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EXPLOSIVES 


A  War-Time  Giant  for 
Peace-Time  Needs 


During  the  period  of  reconstruction 
which  is  ahead  of  us,  Aetna  Explos- 
ives will  help  America  almost  as  much 
as  during  the  war. 

Our  seven  large  plants,  fourteen 
branch  offices  and  one  hundred  and 
ten  distributing  centers  are  devoting 
their  experience,  skill  and  energy  to 
the  one  purpose  of  giving  each  in- 
dustry the  aid  of  an  explosive  best 
suited  to  its  needs. 


Aetna  Explosives  are  made  in  special 
grades  for  coal  and  ore  mining,  quarry- 
ing, engineering,  stump,  ditch  and 
boulder  blasting  and  for  all  other  work 
where  an  explosive  action  is  required. 

They  are  manufactured  from  scientific 
formulas,  under  the  direction  of 
trained  chemists,  and  are  subjected 
to  the  most  exacting  laboratory  and 
practical  tests  to  establish  their  high 
efficiency  and  safety. 


If  your  dealer  does  not  sell  Aetna  Explosives,  write  us 
and  we  will  see  that  you  are  promptly  served.  Write  for 
booklet  on  subject  in  which  you  are  interested,  or  ask  our 
Engineering  Service  Department  for  advice.  No  obligation. 

AETNA  EXPLOSIVES  COMPANY,  INC. 

165  Broadway,  New  York 
It  Does  the  Work! 
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This  is  The  Mark  on  Qyalitv  Lumbor 
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Tono-Reix 


Jf  Primitive  SawJKill 


^TATURE  gave  to  Southern  Pine  its 
^|  wonderful  Strength  and  Durability, 
but  it  is  the  work,  of  the  manufacturer  to  give 
to  lumber  Quality  and  Uniformity.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  improved 
milling  methods  and  careful  grading.  The 
product  of  The  Long-Bell  Lumber  Com- 
pany has  forty-four  years  of  lumber  exper- 
ience behind  it.  For  a  quarter  of  a  century 
its  mills  have  striven  for  a  goal,  and  that  goal 
was  a  lumber  so  nearly  perfect  that  it  would 
be  worthy  of  the  maker's  name.  The  goal 
has  been  reached.  The  620  million  feet 
annual  output  now  bears  the  trade-marked 
name — Tpno-ReLL  It  is  the  company's 
mark  of  Accomplishment.  It  is  the  con- 
sumer's mark  of  Assurance. 

^Ask  Tour  "Dealer  for  TonG-Reix  "Brand. 

THe  TonG-fteix  T  umber  Companu 


R.  A.  LONG  BLDG. 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 


dhCanufarturer  of  Southern  Pine,  Oak ,  Oak  Flooring, 
Gum;  California  White  Pine;  Creosoted  Lumber, 
Ties,    Posts,    Poles,    Piling    and    Wood    Blocks. 


A  COAT  OF  WHITEWASH  FOR  THE  GERMAN  CROWN  PRINCE 


PROBABLY  THE  NEXT-BEST  HATED  MAN  in  the 
world  to-day  is  Frederick  Wilhelm,  erstwhile  Crown 
Prince  of  Prussia.  After  liis  father,  he  Ims  oome  ill  for 
a  greater  amount  of  blame  in  connection  with  the  war,  and  has 
had  more  mean  things  said  about  him,  than  any  other  human 
being  on  earth.  As  a  reputed  megalomaniac',  with  an  insane  1  ust 
for  world-domination,  the  younger  Hohenzollern  has  gained  a, 
reputation  almost  equal  to  that  of  his  paternal  parent.  Put  now 
comes  Maximilian  Harden,  the  noted  Berlin  Socialist  editor, 
and  in  an  article  in  the  New  York  World  says  that  Frederick 
Wilhelm  Hohenzollern  is  not  nearly  as  black 
as  he  has  been  painted;  that  he  is  not 
stupid  but  well  above  the  average  in  intelli- 
gence; that  he  is  not  perverse  or  arrogant  or 
brutal;  that  he  is  not  ugly,  but  what  little 
girls  call  a  "pretty  man";  in  brief,  that  this 
much-despised  ex-Crown  Prince  is  practically 
a  human  being,  in  no  sense  great,  but  the 
victim  of  circumstances  over  which  he  had 
no  control,  and  that  he  is  really  "moi'e  to  be 
pitied  than  censured."  Herr  Harden  begins 
his  story  by  a  reference  to  what  a  thankless 
job  is  the  one  of  being  Crown  Prince.  In 
some  respects  it  is  much  worse  even,  one  is 
led  to  believe,  than  being  Vice-President  of 
the  United  States.     Says  Harden: 

The  role  of  Crown  Prince  is  not  easy  for 
one  who  has  to  play  it  long.  If  he  does  not 
wish  merely  to  amuse  himself  he  must  lead 
a  joyless  existence  in  the  shadow  of  the 
throne. 

In  all  other  families,  beggars  or  billionaires, 
the  son  may  force  his  own  career  if  strong 
and  industrious.  The  Crown  Prince  must 
sit  still,  and  he  must  so  remain  until  the 
years  are  closed  for  one  to  whom  he  owes 
filial  love  and  whose  life  he  should  wish  pro- 
longed. He  must  not  appear  impatient  or 
rouse  mistrust  or  suspicion  that  he  is  con- 
trary or  is  partizan  in  his  inclinations. 

The  King  is  for  him  like  Almighty  God. 
It  is  the  King  who  indicates  to  him  his  place 
of  residence,  his  sphere  of  duties,  his  income, 
and  his  bride.  Wo  be  to  him  who  sees  the 
power  that  was  to  be  his  slip  away,  never  to  be  recovered,  and 
the  crown  precarious  which  he  had  hoped  to  wear. 

The  Crown  Prince  did  grumble  loudly,  and  in  the  court  of 
the  Kaiser  he  had  the  sympathy  and  support  only  of  his  pious 
mother.  His  discontent  was  more  often  felt  than  heard,  but  in 
respect  to  political  affairs  it  is  the  truth  that  he  was  too  long 
boyishly  neglected. 

With  some  appearance  of  right  it  is  now  said  of  him  that  he 
wished  the  war.  The  saying  attributed  to  him  by  the  French, 
however,  that  war  is  a  fresh  and  joyous  occupation,  is  about 
seventy  years  old,  having  originated  with  an  old  German 
professor  of  history. 

As  a  Socialist,  Herr  Harden  is  naturally  opposed  to  war, 
which  opposition  is  plainly  discerned  in  his  observations  relative 
to  the  interest  of  the  Crown  Prince  in  military  matters.  But 
one  gets  the  impression  that,  trained  to  be  a  soldier  tho  he  had 
been,  the  heir  to  the  Hohenzollern  throne  was  not  a  particularly 
warlike  individual.     We  read: 

That  a  young  cavalry  officer  should  often  long  for  the  experi- 
ence of  war  is  understandable.  In  advance  of  a  war  nobody  can 
foresee  how  unchivalrous,  materialistic,  and  treacherous  an  affair 
is  the  modern  industry  of  war.  It  certainly  can  not  be  expected 
of  a  cavalier  that  he  should  judge  calmly  and  knowingly  of  it  in 
advance.     If  he  could,  it  would  hardly  be  a  job  for  him. 

Whoever  maintains  an  army  must  not  complain  when  in  its 
ranks  there  lives  a  wish  not  always  to  manuever  for  show. 
An  actor  would  not  be  content  with  dress  rehearsals  only. 

The  Crown  Prince  was  brought  up  in  the  cadet  school  in 
Plon,  a  town  in  Holstein.  The  Potsdam  Guard  was  never  thor- 
oughly initiated  in  matters  of  civil  government  and  politics.  As 
a  member  of  that  command,  he  was  drilled  merely  to  feel  him- 
self an  officer  of  his  Majesty. 
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MINUS  HIS  WARLIKE  MUSTACHE. 

The  ex-Crown    Prince   of   Germany 

never  was  as  wicked  and  warlike  as 

he  appeared  in  Allied  eyes,  anyway, 

says  Maximilian  Harden. 


lie  was  loved  by  his  men  and  by  the  public.     Whenever  he 
showed  himself  be  was  the  center  of  noisy  rejoicings  by  the  most 

Btage-manageable  of  all  peoples.  lie  had  a  slender,  youthful 
figure,  without  an  ounce  of  superfluous  fat,  :-.il  his  horse  well, 
had   a-  charming   wife  and    pretty  children.      Never  did    lie   pub- 

licly  hurt  the  feelings  of  any  individual  or  of  any  class  of  society, 
.•mil  otherwise  also  he  w;is  different  from  papa. 

lie   seemed    to   be   happy  and  without  ;i  worry.      Hundreds  of 

hands  were  everywhere  and  at  all  I  imes  eager  to  pad  I  he  tonneau 

of  the  heir  to  the  throne,  and    to  cushion    his    travels  with  soft 

tires.    Apparently  he  flitted  from  joy  to  joy.     There  was  no  cloud 

visible  in  his  sky.     He  exercised  his  Hussar  regiment,  which  he 

earnestly  loved  and  by  which    he  was  loyed 

in  turn. 

As  ensign  he  was  happy  with  sports, 
gambling,  and  flirtation.  He  shunned  no 
physical  daredeviltry,  and  was  always  fit. 
Hunting  was  his  great  passion.  As  a  hunter 
he  was  not  a  driver  like  his  father,  who 
brought  down  more  animals  than  France's 
Louis  XVI.  That  was  not  sport  to  the  son, 
but  was  merely  shooting.  In  Silesia,  Scot- 
land, Italy,  and  British  India,  the  son  in- 
dulged in  real  hunting,  and  told  about  it  in 
his  hunting  diary,  published  seven  years  ago. 
This  book  alone  should  convince  any  un- 
prejudiced person  that  the  author  is  neither 
rascal  nor  barbarian,  but  a  talented  human 
being,  with  clear  eyes,  a  fresh  mind,  and  a 
lovable  nature. 

"In  the  garish  white  sun,"  he  wrote,  "are 
hundreds  of  brown  fellows,  and  a  sharp, 
strange  smell,  like  a  mixture  of  garlic,  san- 
dalwood, and  charcoal."  In  this  incisive 
phrase,  charged  with  the  breath  of  life,  he 
describes  an  afternoon  in  the  jungle.  The 
book  is  a  clear  mirror  of  a  personality  not 
great,  but  attractive  in  its  wholesome  quality, 
and  the  narrative  is  artistic  to  a  degree  not 
usual  in  Germany.  In  this  mirror  the  author 
does  not  look  coquettish,  as  in  his  photo- 
graphs, and  as  often,  indeed,  in  real  life, 
with  his  conspicuous  sport  trappings,  but  he 
looks  unassuming  and  modest. 

Hunting  was  for  him  a  wonderful  combi- 
nation of  fighting,  of  enjoyment  of  nature, 
and   of   self-analysis.     He  had   looked  for- 
ward to  a  hunting  trip  in    America.     Am- 
bassador Gerard  can  recall  that  he  was  ac- 
customed to  speak  of  that  projected  pleasure 
with    the   eagerness   of   a   child   in   anticipation   of   Christmas. 
Hunting,  horses,  the  charm  of  women,  and  the  diversions  of  the 
theater  were  his  chief  joys. 

He  was  no  stranger  to  the  feelings  of  the  people.  Once  he 
invited  one  hundred  children  of  humble  station  to  holiday  cele- 
brations in  Danzig,  where  he  was  regimental  commander.  It 
was  a  simple,  pretty,  characteristic  act,  and  nothing  more. 

One  should  not  think  of  the  Crown  Prince  as  a  dwarfling  in 
mind  or  as  an  ungainly  figure  physically,  with  a  receding  chin 
and  features  fit  only  for  the  pen  of  the  caricaturist  and  the 
amusement  of  the  beholder.  Frederick  the  Great,  the  one  genius 
of  the  house  of  Hohenzollern,  had  this  same  chin,  and  the  Crown 
Prince  resembles  Frederick  otherwise,  but  only  outwardly,  un- 
fortunately. The  caricaturists  make  a  silly-looking  person  of 
him,  exaggerating  the  tilt  at  which  he  wore  his  cap,  tightened 
his  waist,  and  set  ©ff  his  uniform,  bke  a  sportsman  rather  than 
as  a  soldier. 

Herr  Harden  says  the  reason  the  Crown  Prince  interested  him- 
self in  pursuits  such  as  hunting,  writing  diaries,  and  the  like  wras 
that  he  desired  to  be  different  from  his  father.  The  latter  sur- 
rounded himself  with  solemn  pomp  and  favored  theatrical  cor- 
rectness in  all  things.  This  irked  the  son,  who  was  inclined  to 
a  more  "free  and  easy"  mode  of  life.  So  he  patronized  the 
most  daring  dramas,  eavesdropped  at  theatrical  rehearsals,  and 
did  other  things  frowned  upon  by  his  ponderously  ceremonious 
father.  When  the  war  finally  came,  in  which  he  was  expected 
to  play  a  leading  part,  his  experiences  were  such  that  he  learned 
to  hate  war  as  much  as  he  had  theretofore  yearned  for  it. 
Of  those  experiences,  Harden  writes: 

The  father  placed  hirii  in  the  leadership  of  an  army,  altho 


' 


be  had  never  been  glad  previously  to 
see  him  in  the  limelight.  Usually  in 
such  eases  a  place  with  the  most  com- 
petent of  the  General  Staff  would  he  as- 
signed to  the  heir  to  the  throne.  With 
this  Crown  Prince  a  man  was  associated 
who  made  himself  blamable  for  the  bloody 
failure  at  Verdun.  He  was  not  permitted 
to  be  connected  with  movements  whose 
military  success  was  assured  in  advance, 
and  the  people  did  not  associate  him  with 
the  victories  of  the  German  Armies. 

A-  lor  himself,  lie  never  thought  he  was 
a  great  general,  hut  he  modestly  bowed  to 
the  will  of  his  military  superiors  and  did 
his  hest.  Once  he  showed  proudly  a  letter 
in  which  General  von  Ludendorff  had 
praised  him.  In  his  own  way  he  looked 
after  his  soldiers,  Furnishing  them,  un- 
fortunately, with  large  supplies  of  alcohol. 

He  sighed  loudly  because  his  counsel  was 
never  heeded,  and  because  almost  every 
one  of  his  opinions  was  rejected  at  the  great 
headquarters;  and  he  comforted  himself 
with  all  manner  of  amusement  which  be- 
came much  too  conspicuous. 

Shy  by  nature,  a  decent  gentleman, 
averse  to  lying,  hypocrisy,  and  boasting, 
physically  brave,  longing  to  do  good,  but 
brought  up  among  bad  surroundings  and 
without  conception  of  the  thoughts  and 
the  will  of  the  masses  of  the  people,  the 
Grown  Prince  was  peculiarly  unfortunate. 
If  one  showed  him  how  badly  things  were 
going,  he  was  hotly  ready  to  better  them, 
but  his  soul  was  not  strong  enough  to 
withstand  the  swarms  of  militarists,  cour- 
tiers, and  Pan-Germans  who  repeated  to 
him  day  after  day  that  the  people  needed 
and  wanted  '"stiff  leadership  and  the  firm 
hand  of  a  master." 

Without  confidence  in  himself,  he  could 
not  stand  upon  any  opinion  without  waver- 
ing. It  must  be  that  often  he  appre- 
hended catastrophe. 

At  the  jolly  round-table  he  once  called 
out  suddenly:  "Who  will  come  with  me 
to  St.  Helena?"  I  have  seen  in  one  of  his 
field  letters  a  sentence  that  one  could  not 
unconditionally  trust  President  Wilson  be- 
cause he  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
war-industry.  With  such  fairy-tales  he 
was  fed. 

He  never  learned  to  work  seriously;  he 
was  never  placed  before  a  serious  task 
which  he  longed  to  perform;  and  he  never 
respected  the  admonition  uttered  by  the 
Czar  Xikoll  Paplowitsch  when  he  said  to  a 
Frenchman:  "We  princes  should  be  for- 
given the  privileges  of  our  rank."  Could 
such  a  thought  come  to  one  like  the  Crown 
Prince,  spoiled  by  adorers  and  whose  con- 
tact with  the  people  had  been  limited  to 
affairs  of  jnbliation? 

The  Socialist  editor  refers  to  the  well- 
known  antipathy  which  had  existed  be- 
tween the  former  Kaiser  and  the  Crown 
Prince  for  some  time  before  the  war  broke 
out.  This  was  in  part  responsible  for  the 
conflict,  according  to  Harden.  The  son 
was  so  popular  that  the  father's  jealousy 
was  aroused.  The  latter  hence  felt  that  if 
he  could  put  on  a  first-class  war,  from  which 
Germany  would  no  doubt  derive  great  bene- 
fits, all  the  glory  would  be  his  own  and  the 
Crown  Prince  would  be  placed  in  proper 
obscurity.  It  would  appear,  however,  that 
there  was  no  good  reason  why  the  All- 
Highest  should  have  been  jealous  of  the 
Crown  Prince,  because —  • 

Asa  matter  of  fact,  the  Crown  Prince  had 
no  political  influence  that  he  could  make 
effective.     Whatever  he  recommended  was 
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referred  to  the  Kaiser's  rule  eourt,  and  in 
the  realm  of  politics  the  Crown  Prince  was 
mostly  in  the  wrong.  The  most  foolish 
telegrams  of  the  Crown  Prince  were  passed 
around  among  the  Kaiser's  favorites  for 
(heir  derision.  Must  one  therefore  con- 
demn him  harshly? 

Overbearing,  arrogant,  and  cruel  he  never 
was.  The  troops  respected  him  because  he 
never  shunned  danger.  His  mistakes  are 
explained  by  the  world  in  which  he  grew  up 
and  in  which  he  was  held  prisoner.  To  em- 
ploy and  develop  his  good  gifts  was  not 
permitted  him. 

For  nine  months  now  he  has  been  on  a 
poor  islet,  in  a  small,  mean  house  that  can 
hardly  be  heated,  far  from  his  wife  and 
children.  In  his  sketches  of  the  hsherfolk 
of  Wieringen  and  in  his  letters  to  friends, 
which  I  have  seen,  he  has  never  once  com- 
plained of  his  personal  fate,  even  in  a 
syllable. 


SCHOOLBOY  "HOWLERS"— A  confu- 
sion, or  collision,  of  ideas  produces  those 
remarkable  replies  to  questions  for  which 
the  young  idea  is  much  distinguished,  sug- 
gests Raymond  G.  Fuller,  writing  in  The 
American  Child  (National  Child  Labor 
Committee,  publisher,  New  York).  A  con- 
siderable collection  of  these  howlers,  made 
by  Mr.  Fuller,  contains  the  following 
cheerful  examples: 

"A  working  drawing  is  one  that  pictures 
a  person  at  work."  "A  renegade  is  a  man 
who  kills  a  king."  "A  lie  is  an  aversion  to 
the  truth."  (Note  the  epigrammatic  qual- 
ity here.)  "A  deacon  is  the  lowest  kind  of 
Christian."  "The  Salic  law  is  that  you 
must  take  everything  with  a  grain  of  salt." 
"The  Pharisees  were  people  who  liked  to 
show  off  their  goodness  by  praying  in  syn- 
onyms." "A  blizzard  is  the  inside  of  a 
hen."  "The  Boxers  were  Corbett,  Fitz- 
simmons,  and  Bill  Johnson."  "A  saga  was 
a  pitiless  warrior  but  a  kind  and  loving 
husband."  "A  saga  was  made  of  wood 
and  brass,  held  on  the  left  knee  and  played 
with  the  right  hand."  "A  brute  is  an  im- 
perfect beast;  man  is  a  perfect  beast." 
"Bimonthly  means  the  instalment  plan." 
"An  ibex  is  where  you  look  in  the  back 
part  of  the  book  when  you  want  to  find 
anything  that  is  printed  in  the  front  part 
of 'the  book."  "The  Sublime  Porte  is  a 
good  wine."  "Adam's  ale  is  a  drink  that 
was  made  early  in  human  history,  in  the 
Garden  of  Eden."  "Adam's  ale  is  the 
lump  in  a  man's  neck."  "A  man  who 
looks  on  the  bright  side  of  things  is  called 
an  optimist,  but  a  pianist  looks  on  the 
dark  side."  "  Conscription  is  what  is  writ- 
ten  on  a  tombstone."  "A  hyphenated 
American  is  one  that  talks  in  short  sen- 
tences." "The  salaries  of  teachers  are 
paid  from  the  dog  tax."  "One  great  mod- 
ernwork  of  irrigation  is  the  Panama  Canal." 
"In  India  a  man  out  of  a  cask  may  not 
marry  a  woman  out  of  another  cask." 
"The  cavalry  swept  over  the  eyebrow  of 
the  hill."  "May  day  commemorates  the 
landing  of  the  Mayflower.'"  "Modern  con- 
veniences: Incubators  and  tireless  teleg- 
raphy." "B.  Sc.  stands  for  Boy  Scout." 
"The  moon  rose  over  the  treetops  and 
trahsfixt  the  night  into  day."  "The  whole 
of  North  America  speaks  English  except 
Chicago  and  New  York."  "A  Mr.  Newton 
invented  gravity  with  the  aid  of  an  apple." 
"The  speaker  did  not  expect  iron-clad 
cheers."  "The  laws  are  made  by  Lloyd 
G  'orge  or  else  by  a  policeman."  "Things 
which  e^e  impossible  are  equal  to  one 
another." 


One  Week  from  Today 

Yovl  will  be  wearing 
Your  FALL  HAT 


Where  will  you  buy  it?     How  will  you  buy  it? 

If  we  could  make  every  man  who  reads  this 
advertisement  think  twice  about  hats  in  general, 
before  he  goes  into  a  store  and  buys  one  particular 
hat,  we  would  be    rendering  a  great  service. 

For  men  aren't  nearly  "hat-conscious"  enough. 

They'll  spend  hours  selecting  a  suit;  they'll 
concentrate  on  neckties  until  they  have  the  whole 
stock  on  the  counter. 

But  when  it  comes  to  buying  a  hat,  a  man  looks 
at  the  calendar,  says,  "H-m,  time  for  a  new  hat — " 
and  takes  ten  minutes  out  of  his  lunch  hour  to 
buy  it. 


A  reproduction  of  James  Mont- 
gomery Flagg's  Mallory  Hat 
Poster.  Hatters  will  display  it 
during  Mallory  Hat  Weeks. 
September    6  to  20. 


Can  you  wonder  that  eight  men  out  of  ten  wear  unbecom- 
ing hats?  (They  do — you  can  prove  it  yourself,  by  looking.) 
Or  that  you  see  so  many  shabby  hats?  (How  can  quality  be 
bought,  that  way?) 

Give  a  little  thought  to  the  buying  of  your  Fall  hat. 

Try  on  a  number  of  hats;  compare  values;  give  the  hatter 
a  chance  to  really  "fit"  you.  The  shape  of  your  face,  the  color 
of  your  hair,  count  when  it  comes  to  getting  a  becoming  hat. 

And  remember,  this  Fall,  there's  a  great  deal  of  cheap 
hat -quality  masquerading  around.  So  take  the  trouble  to  buy 
a  good  hat — you'll  be  glad  later  on. 

Buy  a  Mallory  Hat — if  you  want  to  be  perfectly  sure  of 
hat-goodness.     Look  for  the  Mallory  mark  in  the  sweatband 
— and  remember  that  this  mark  has  stood  for  Quality  and 
Style  since  1823. 

Any  Mallory  Dealer  will  be  glad  to  show 
you  the  new  styles.  They're  well  worth 
looking  at — priced  at  $5,  $6,  and  upward. 
Mallory  Mello-Ease  (extra  light  weight), 
$7  and  $8.   Mallory  Velours,  $12  and  upward. 


The  Cravenette  Finish — found  only 
on  Mallory  Hats — affords  an  extra 
protection  against  weather. 

THE    MALLORY   HAT  COMPANY,  INC. 
234  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York       Factory  at  Danbury,  Conn. 


"The  Hat  that  Goes  with  GoodCtofhe^ 


*i 
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OUR   "LAND   OF   BLUFF"   AS   BLASCO 
IBANEZ   SEES   IT 

THERE  IS  A  KIND  of  moral  or  spiritual  geography  which 
we  all  pick  up,  Blasco  Ibafiez,  the  Spanish  novelist,  tells 
us  in  the  September  issue  of  The  Delineator  (New  York); 
it  is  the  sort  of  geography  which  assigns  characteristics  to  the 
peoples  of  the  difterent  countries  of  the  globe.  This  geography* 
is  "a  hybrid  mixture  of  slanders  and  mistakes,"  which,  "for  the 
very  reason  that  it  is  false,  remains  profoundly  engraved  on  our 
memories."  He  specifies  some  of  the  fantastic  national  dogmas, 
to  which,  he  says,  we  cling  "because  the  poor  human  being 
forgets  truth  much  more  easily  than  he  forgets  error": 

According  to  this  geography,  no  one  could  imagine  the  French- 
woman other  than  with  one  foot  in  the  air  and  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne in  her  hand;  the  Frenchman  was  a  decadent  being,  in- 
capable of  anything  but  savoring  the  pleasures  of  life.  The 
Italian  was  a  long-haired,  melancholy  fellow,  wrho  strummed  the 
mandolin  and  was  good  only  for  gobbling  macaroni.  The  En- 
glishman was  a  haughty,  overbearing  gentleman  whose  sole  ideal 
in  life  was  to  be  in  his  evening  clothes  by  six  o'clock,  and  thor- 
oughly drunk  by  ten.  The  Spaniard  was  a  gaunt,  swarthy, 
hungry  individual  who  had  his  shirt  full  of  charms  and  amulets, 
a  knife  in  his  pocket,  and  who  was  ready  to  dance  at  any  mo- 
ment. The  German  was  a  good-natured  fellow,  a  little  ridic- 
ulous, with  a  somewhat  thick  and  confused  head,  a  splendid 
family  man,  hard-working  as  an  ox,  his  chief  happiness  lying  in 
his  stein  of  beer  and  his  native  Lieder.  And  so  this  geography 
went  on,  characterizing  in  its  own  fashion  all  the  lands  of  the 
earth. 

The  war,  we  are  told,  has  had  a  mighty  effect  in  shattering 
these  mistakes  and  slanders.  The  old  legendary  France  has 
given  way  to  the  France  that  showed  its  mettle  at  Verdun;  En- 
gland, Italy,  and  Spain  stand  revealed  in  a  new  light.  As  for 
the  German  of  our  prewar  legends,  the  Spanish  novelist  writes: 

And  the  good-natured,  fatherly  German,  that  sweet  singer — 
I  have  come  to  know  him.  I  do  not  need  any  one  to  tell  me 
what  he  is  like.  Perhaps  far  from  his  own  country,  in  the  free 
atmosphere  of  America,  he  answers  to  this  description;  but  in 
his  fatherland,  with  a  helmet  on  his  head,  under  the  command 
of  the  officers  of  the  Emperor,  he  has  just  revealed  himself  as 
the  most  deadly  two-footed  beast  the  world  has  ever  known. 
The  tiger  and  the  hyena  are  gentle  lambs  beside  him. 

I  was  among  the  first  in  1914  to  pass  through  the  sections  of 
France  the  Germans  had  just  abandoned  after  the  first  battle 
of  the  Marne.  During  that  period  when  they  believed  them- 
selves victors  they  employed  the  policy  of  frightfulness  "to  end 
the  war  sooner,"  as  they  explained. 

I  have  seen  with  my  own  eyes  their  atrocities  and  obscenities. 
Don't  talk  to  me  about  the  good-natured  German  when  he  be- 
comes a  soldier  and  thinks  he  is  going  to  win.  I  know  him. 
Nothing  more  cruel  or  insolent  exists.  One  has  to  make  oneself 
believe  that  he  belongs  to  another  species  to  console  oneself  for 
being  a  man. 

Fortunately  the  war  has  taught  us  who  are  our  friends  and 
against  whom  we  must  be  on  our  guard. 

It  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  United  States  would 
escape  the  unjust  snap  judgment  of  this  spiritual  geography, 
and  Blasco  Ibafiez  assures  us  that  we  have  not  escaped  it.  For 
Europeans  who  went  by  tradition,  the  United  States  was  "The 
Land  of  Bluff."  We  exaggerated,  boasted,  showed  our  accom- 
plishments in  such  a  brazen  way  that  a  good  deal  had  to  be 
subtracted  before  anything  approximating  truth  was  arrived  at. 
There  was  one  reason  in  particular  for  a  change  in  this  attitude, 
in  addition  to  the  food,  arms,  and  great  loans  of  America  which 
came  across  the  seas,  and  the  name  of  the  reason  was  the  name 
of  a  former  college  professor.     As  the  writer  puts  it: 

And  at  the  same  time  a  new  name,  a  name  which  seemed  to 
grow  From  day  to  day,  marched  beside  those  of  Lloyd  George, 
Poincare,  Briand,  Clemenceau,  Joffre,  Foch,  all  the  leaders  of 
i  Ik   European  War. 

What  is  Wilson  doing? 

What  does  Wilson  say? 

Wilson  became  the  personification  of  the  United  States,  and  as 
they  spoke  of  him,  all  thought  of  the  distant,  gigantic  land, 
trying  to  divine  its  attitude. 

Another  amazing  innovation  confused  the  Europeans.  In  the 
old  world  of  emperors,  of  kings,  they  OOUld  conceive  influence 
and  authority  only   in    the  person  _'of   a  ruler  drest  in   uniform. 


epaulets  on  his  shtmlders,  his  breast  glittering  with  decorations 
and  his  hands  clasping  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

And  people  experienced  a  rare  sensation  at  seeing  William  II., 
that  traditional,  decorative  monarch  who  believed  he  ruled  by 
divine  right,  assume  the  tender  accents  of  Lohengrin  to  address 
a  simple  university  professor  whose  name  had  been  completely 
unknown  in  Europe  six  years  before. 

The  marking  of  his  name  on  a  slip  of  paper  by  several  million 
Americans  one  day  had  sufficed  to  change  the  professor  into  the 
most  influential  man  of  the  world,  into  the  most  respected  ruler. 
And  sovereigns  by  divine  right,  with  long  centuries  of  monarchs 
behind  them,  vied  with  one  another  for  his  favor. 

Napoleon,  not  yet  a  hundred  years  dead,  could  he  come  back 
to  life  among  us,  would  understand  William  II.  as  master  of  all 
Europe,  but  he  could  not  understand  a  university  professor  as 
arbiter  of  the  destinies  of  an  entire  land,  and  this  by  vote  of 
his  fellow  citizens. 

Then  there  was  the  coming  of  the  American  Army,  so  loudly 
heralded  in  many  quarters  as  a  bluff  of  bluffs.  But  the  millions 
came.  It  was  no  bluff.  There  was  a  dramatic  quality,  too, 
about  the  timing  of  their  appearance  at  the  front: 

The  soldiers  of  the  Star-Spangled  Banner  came  just  in  the 
nick  of  time,  like  an  actor  who  waits  in  the  wings  for  his  cue 
to  enter  and  vanquish  the  villain  in  the  last  act  of  a  drama. 

The  Japanese  have  a  military  proverb  which  says,  "Victory 
belongs  to  the  one  who  can  resist  half  an  hour  longer."  That  is 
true;  but  one  might  also  say,  "Victory  belongs  to  the  one  who 
throws  the  deciding  balance  into  the  scales  of  war." 

For  four  years  France  and  England  had  been  able  to  counter- 
balance the  forces  of  the  enemy.  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  the 
end  the  Western  Powers  would  have  triumphed,  but  how  long 
it  would  have  taken!  And  how  exhausted  the  Allies  would  have 
been!  But  America  came  to  their  aid  with  the  deciding  balance, 
and  the  final  victory  was  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  speed'a^id  secrecy  with  which  the  American  Army  reached 
Europe  had  something  theatrical  about  it.  One  saw  the  soldiers 
in  the  trains,  about  the  cities,  but  not  even  the  best-informed 
knew  how  many  there  were. 

The  pessimists  and  the  incredulous  went  on  doubting  to  the 
very  end.     They  did  not  believe  in  the  American  Army. 

And  yet  by  a  strange  contradiction  the  very  ones  who  refused 
to  believe  that  the  United  States  could  organize  in  a  few  months 
an  army  like  those  of  Europe,  expected  the  most  remarkable 
inventions  from  these  Americans. 

The  name  of  Edison  was  on  everybody's  tongue.  Edison 
would  end  the  war  wdth  one  of  his  discoveries. 

And  those  who  looked  for  portentous  machines  which  should 
mow  down  millions  of  men  at  great  distances,  airplanes  which 
would  poison  all  the  air  of  a  nation,  and  other  fancies  in  the 
same  style,  refused  to  admit  a  logical,  ordinary  fulfilment  of  a 
promise — the  actual  organization  of  an  army. 

Everything  in  a  European's  judgment  of  the  United  States 
goes  by  contraries.  He  considers  it  a  practical  country,  poor  in 
imagination,  absolutely  given  over  to  money-making;  and  yet. 
at  the  same  time  he  expects  the  most  amazing  feats  from  it, 
magical  accomplishments  which  transcend  the  limits  of  all 
possibility. 

But  there  were  others  even  more  deceived  than  the  peoples 
of  the  Allied  nations  in  their  judgment  of  the  fighting  forces 
that  the  United  States  could  put  into  the  field.  These  were  the 
Germans. 

They  believed  more  than  any  one  else  in  the  American  bluff. 
That  promised  American  Arpiy  was  only  a  bluff.  Thus  believed 
the  Crown  Prince,  that  sorry,  bedraggled  crow  who  croaked  of 
the  joys  and  glories  of  "fresh,  gay  war";  thus  the  German 
strategists,  and  evon  the  Kaiser. 

That  false,  conventional  geography  which  had  so  long  deceived 
us  all  blinded  them  up  to  the  very  end.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
war  they  talked  of  "that  contemptible  little  army"  of  the 
English,  believing  that  it  would  never  grow.  The  Britisher, 
said  they,  was  a  sailor,  not  a  soldier. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  war  they  laughed  insolently  at  the 
bluff  of  a  promised  army,  considering  it  another  of  Amorica's 
imaginary  inventions.  But  their  laughter  was  cut  short  by  an 
avalanche  of  khaki-drest  soldiers,  who,  together  with  the 
French  and  the  English,  broke  their  lines. 

The  legend  of  the  American  bluff  is  buried,  and  buried  deep, 
for  good  and  all.  In  the  future  all  that  is  said  of  the  United 
Statos  will  be  accepted  in  blind  faith. 

Even  if  the  most  marvelous,  the  most  incredible,  of  things 
are  promised,  the  world  will  expect  to  see  them  realized  the  fol- 
lowing day. 

To  the  shame  and  remorse  for  the  old  errors  there  is  joined 
amazement  at  the  attitude  of  this  country,  the  foremost  of  the 
earth. 
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SHAVE  A  NEW  WAY 

— Easier,  Quicker,  Pleasanter 

Then  Compare  It  With  the  Old  Way 

Facts  such  as  these  convince  the  home  shaver  that  harsh,  slow 
ways  are  no  longer  necessary.  Shavaid,  the  new,  soothing  beard- 
softener,  replaces  annoying  and  harmful  operations,  saves  time, 
gives  new  delight.     To  learn  its  merit,  send  for  a  Free  Trial  Tube. 


It  is 
after 


TTERE  is  a  new,  satisfying  way  to  gain 
*  *■  a  comfort  shave.  A  way  now  being 
adopted  by  men  the  nation  over. 

This  welcome  offering  is  Shavaid. 
a  scientific  preparation,  perfected 
countless  experiments  and  tests. 

It  revolutionizes  home 
shaving.  It  turns  an  irk- 
some  task  into  a  refresh- 
ing  pleasure.  Once  you 
try  it  you  will  never  give 


Shavaid 


Note  how  the  lather  remains  moist  and 
creamy. 

This  way  is  quicker.  Yet  it  protects  the 
skin.  Harsh  treatments  bring  wrinkles 
too  soon. 

Hot  water  applications  make  the  face 

tender  and  bring  the 
blood  to  the  surface. 
That   causes    abrasions. 


Protects  the  face 

— skin  remains  firm  and  smooth. 

Removes  the  razor  '  'pull ' ' 

— harsh  ways  age  the  skin  prematurely. 

Replaces  after-lotions 

— Shavaid  is  a  cooling,  soothing  balm. 


It  up. 

It  Saves  All  This 

Shavaid  saves  hot 
water  applications.  It 
saves  rubbing  the  lather 
in.  It  saves  waiting  for 
the  beard  to  soften.  It 
saves  doctoring  an  irri- 
tated skin  with  lotion 
afterwards.  It  means  a 
quick  shave,  an  easy 
shave,  a  luxury  shave.  It  avoids  discomforts 
in  a  close  shave.  It  does  instantly  what 
old  shaving  methods  never  could  do  at  all. 

If  all  this  is  so,  you  want  it.  You  will 
never  shave  without  it.  No  man  abuses 
his  face  willingly. 

Old  vs.  New 

^  Simply  coat  the  dry  beard  thinly  with 
Shavaid,  before  applying  lather.  Note 
the  cooling,  soothing  effect. 


Softens  the  beard  instantly 

— apply  to  dry  face  before  the  lather. 

Saves  time  and  trouble 

— no  hot  water,  no  "rubbing  in"  of  the  lather 


With  Shavaid,  you  can 
obtain  a  close  shave 
without  irritation.  The 
Shavaid  way  keeps  the 
skin  firm  and  smooth. 
The  razor  glides  over 
easily. 

And  best  of  all,  no 
lotions  are  necessary 
afterwards,  for  Shavaid 
is  in  itself  a  cooling, 
soothing,  healing  emol- 
lient.  Its  daily  use  keeps 
the  cuticle  in  condition. 

See  If  You  Agree 

We  realize  in  introducing  such  an  innovation  that 
the  quickest  way  for  it  to  win  its  rightful  popular- 
ity, is  to  hasten  its  use  by  as  many  men  as  possible. 

So  we  offer  here,  via  coupon,  a  Free  Trial  Tube. 
It  contains  sufficient  Shavaid  for  a  convincing  test. 

After  using  this  Trial  Tube,  and  agreeing  that 
you  do  not  want  to  be  without  it,  you  can  then 
buy  Shavaid  from  your  Druggist  at  50c  a  tube. 


Free  Trial  Tube^ 


Shavaid 

At  Druggists— 50c  a  Tube 
BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  New  York,  Toronto 

Makers     of    Sterile     Surgical   Dressings  and    AIH.d    Products 


BAUER  &  BLACK,  Chicago,  111. 

Mail  free  trial  tube  of  Shavaid  to 


I 


Name. 


Street  Address. 


City State 

(2) 
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It  has  just  saved  the  liberty  of  Europe;  it  has  restored  justice 
throughout  the  world:  thanks  to  it.  humanity  can  pursue  its 
upward  path  without  being  plunged  again  into  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  the  Central  Powers,  with  their  mystie  conception  of 
authority,  had  hoped  to  do. 

All  Europe  is  living  on  whal  America  is  sending  over;  all  the 
countries  owe  her  sums  of  money  whose  figures  would  have 
terrified  hankers  fifty  years  a<ro. 

Any  other  nation,  so  covered  with  glory,  would  develop  an 
insolent  pride,  and  would  try  to  impose  its  will  upon  all  others, 
to  lay  the  world  prostrate  at  its  feet. 

The  American  giant  rests  a  moment,  looks  about  him,  wipes 
the  sweat  from  his  brow,  and  then  goes  on  with  his  daily  task, 
like  a  simple,  noble,  generous  soul,  satisfied  with  Inning  done 
his  duty.  

THE   RED   TERROR   AND   THE   WHITE   IN 

MUNICH 

RUSSIAN  METHODS  IX  BAVARIA  produced  results 
even  more  bloody  and  disastrous,  population  for  popula- 
■  tion,  it  appears,  than  did  the  same  methods  when  ap- 
plied to  Russia;  for  Bavaria  was  less  ready  for  the  revolutionary 
changes  which  the  Bolsheviki  brought,  the  factious  were  more 
evenly  matched,  and  the  conservative  reaction,  which  the  Rus- 
sian "'Reds"  have  thus  far  managed  to  keep  at  bay,  was  not 
long  in  overturning  the  radical  outburst  in  Munich.  The  con- 
servatives, we  are  told,  collected  their  pound  of  flesh  for  every 
pound  that  the  "Reds"  had  taken  from  them;  and  the  "pro- 
letariat," or  poorer  workers,  as  usual,  had  to  pay  the  price. 
Murder  and  rapine  became  so  common  that  it  seemed,  for  a 
time,  as  if  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  had  returned. 
Not  the  least  surprizing  feature  of  the  revolution  was  that  such 
an  explosion  should  have  occurred  in  the  comparatively  quiet 
and  orderly  South  German  Kingdom.  As  Dr.  Max  Hirschberg 
writes  in  The  Nation   (New  York): 

Strangely  enough,  it  was  quiet,  backward  Bavaria,  with  its 
sleeping  villages  and  its  Catholic  population,  largely  reactionary 
and  somewhat  stupid,  a  peasant  land  with  little  industry  and 
without  much  wealth,  that  took  the  lead  in  the  German  revolu- 
tion. The  Bavarians  themselves,  indolent  and  averse  to  radical 
experiments,  did  not  effect  this  revolution.  It  was  a  small  group 
of  zealous  revolutionaries  led  by  Kurt  Eisner  which,  on  Novem- 
ber 8,  1918,  overthrew  the  centuries-old  kingdom  of  the  Wittels- 
bachs  like  a  house  of  cards.  The  people  of  Munich  went  to  bed 
as  usual  on  November  7,  railing  at  the  thin  war-beer,  and 
awoke  astonished  on  November  8  as  citizens  of  the  first  German 
democratic  republic. 

The  greatest  influence  on  the  masses  was  exercised  by  Ernst 
Toller,  a  twenty-five-year-old  student  of  economies.  Like 
Eisner,  who  used  to  work  twenty-two  hours  a  day  and  allowed 
himself  hardly  the  necessaries  of  life,  he  is  a  whole-souled 
idealist  who  fought  not  for  his  own  ends,  but  to  liberate  the  pro- 
letariat, to  free  the  poor  and  exploited,  with  an  enthusiasm  that 
sprang  from  his  own  high  spirit. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  leaders  of  the  Communists,  who  ac- 
quired greater  and  greater  influence  with  the  masses,  were  of 
another  type.  At  their  head  stood  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Max 
Levien,  a  fascinating  speaker  who  could  arouse  the  mob  instinct, 
to  an  intense  pitch  by  his  reckless  and  often  unscrupulous 
methods;  a  man  who  lived  only  by  hate,  and  wished  to  know  noth- 
ing of  kindness  and  reason;  a  preacher  of  brutal  terrorism  of  the 
proletariat  over  the  middle  classes.  With  his  pale,  cruel  face, 
furrowed  by  suffering,  he  seemed  more  like  a  wild  animal  than  a 
clever,  resourceful  politician.  Ear  superior  to  him  in  learning 
and  spiritual  purpose  was  the  Russian  agitator  Levinne-Nicssen. 
who  had  led  the  Spartacisl  riots  in  Berlin,  where  a,  warrant  was 
out  for  his  arrest.  lie  had  studied  in  Germany,  belonged  to 
revolutionary  circles  in  Russia,  had  been  arrested  and  mistreated 
by  the  Government  of  the  Czar,  had  fled  from^the  fortress  of  Sts. 
Peter  and  Paul  and  had  finally  come  to  Germany  as  a-  Bolshevik 
agitato!-.  __ 

Tims,    the    Bavarian    Soviet    Republic    was    still-born.     Its 

leaders  themselves  were  never  united.  Because  Independent 
and  Majority  Socialists  took  part  in  its  founding,  it  was  not 
radical  enough  for  the  Communists,  who  consequently  refused 
aX  first  t.o  work  with  the  so-called  government,  at  whose  head 
stood  Toller.  His  lack  of  statesmanship,  for  which  glowing 
ideation  can  never  be  a  substitute,  now  showed  itself.  •  Instead 
of  liquidating  the  unlucky  undertaking  as  soon  as  possible  he  in- 
sisted that  the  Soviet  republic  must  be  maintained.  Telegrams 
of  greeting  to  the  Russian  and  Hungarian  Soviet  republics  were 
drawn  up.     The  Bavarian  Minister  to  Berlin   was  recalled  in  a 


dispatch  that  created  great  amusement.  The  bourgeoisie  was 
ordered  to  disarm,  under  heavy  penalties.  The  socialization 
first  of  the  press,  then  of  dwellings  and  of  mines,  was  to  be  ef- 
fected immediately.  In  the  place  of  the  good  old  Munchner 
Neueste  Nachrichten  appeared  a  revolutionary  paper  which,  in- 
stead of  its  previous  gentle  fare,  printed  a  Communist  manifesto. 
Bolshevik  notices,  and  cubist  pictures,  which  filled  the  Munich 
burgher  with  indignation.  Eoreign  news  could  no  longer  be 
obtained.  It  was  impossible  in  Munich  to  learn  about  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  Peace  Conference.  Sometimes  it  seemed  as 
tho  we  were  witnessing  a  comic  opera. 

But  the  comic-opera  aspect  of  the  affair  was  deceptive.  Devel- 
opments took  a  tragic  turn.  The  Communists  seized  the  leader- 
ship, and  "with  them  went  the  ragamuffins,  while  respectable 
workmen,  more  and  more  confused,  saw  destruction  approach- 
ing."    Dr.  Uirschberg's  account  continues: 

The  Communist  leaders  now  finally  established  the  dictator- 
ship of  the  proletariat  according  to  the  Russian  plan,  in  the  form 
of  a  hateful  and  brutal  suppression  of  all  property-owners. 

Then  the  Levien-Levinns  government  decided  on  a  fearful 
step.  It  began  to  seize  well-known  Munich  citizens  as  hostages. 
Armed  bands  forced  themselves  into  dwellings,  took  hapless 
citizens  of  any  age  prisoners,  and  dragged  them  to  jail.  More 
than  100  hostages  were  taken,  most  of  whom,  fortunately,  were 
set  free  or  escaped  in  the  prevailing  confusion.  A  small  group 
of  unfortunate  hostages,  who  were  never  to  see  the  light  again, 
were  lodged  in  the  cellar  of  the  Luitpold  gymnasium.  Some 
inhuman  barbarian  ordered  some  of  them  shot  in  retaliation  for 
the  first  Red  Guards  to  fall  in  battle.  Ten  hostages,  among 
1  hem  a  woman  who  had  been  arrested  for  counter-revolutionary 
activity,  were  shot  down  in  the  courtyard.  The  news  of  this 
bloody  step  spread  tlirough  the  city  like  the  wind  and  reached  the 
government  armies,  which  had  surrounded  the  city.  The  Hoff- 
man government  decided  to  attack  at  once  to  prevent  worse 
outrages.  Hitherto  it  had  shrunk  from  shedding  blood,  as  it 
had  from  starving  Munich.  No\\r  the  government  troops  at- 
tacked on  all  fronts,  and  after  fierce  fighting  forced  their  way  into 
the  city. 

Thus,  quiet  Munich  became  on  May  1  and  2  the  scene  of 
bloody  civil  war.  The  workers  and  Red  Guards,  inspired  by  the 
Communist  ideal  and  determined  for  the  most  part  to  fight  to 
the  end,  battled  with  terrible  bitterness.  The  leaders  and  their 
satellites,  some  of  the  latter  of  whom  had  instituted  an  un- 
believable misrule,  mixed  with  wine  and  women,  in  the  cabinet 
chambers  and  public  offices,  fled.  The  workmen,  however. 
bled,  as  always,  for  the  sins  of  their  leaders.  The  number  of 
those  who  fell  on  both  sides  is  reckoned  not  less  than  a  thousand, 
and  long  rows  of  graves  were  dug  in  Munich  cemeteries  for  the 
unfortunate  victims  of  the  combats.  Terrible  happenings  on 
both  sides  resulted  from  the  bitterness  of  the  conflict.  Red 
Guards  on  the  housetops  shot  down  the  Hoffman  sentries  even 
eight  days  after  the  government  victories.  The  government 
troops,  however,  took  their  vengeance  with  equal  ruthlessness 
and  brutality — the  '"white  terror"  was  in  full  swing. 

More  than  one  hundred  captured  workmen  and  Red  Guards 
were  shot  without  a  trial.  The  embittered  hatred  of  the  pro- 
letariat against  the  bourgeoisie  became  incredible.  On  many 
sides  there  were  expressions  of  peace  and  reconciliation,  but  in 
vain.  Heavy  sentences — many  against  wholly  innocent  people 
— mistreatment  and  shootings  were  the  order  of  the  day.  The 
Hoffman  government  was  overruled  by  generals,  who  treated  the 
Communists  as  brutally  as  tho  they  were  Germans  in  an  enemy 
country.  Among  the  many  innocent  victims  of  this  senseless 
excitement  were  twenty-one  members  of  a  Christian  Labor 
Union  who  were  holding  a  meeting  when  they  were  arrested. 
They  were  killed  in  the  cellar  of  their  prison  by  soldiers  who  took 
them  for^Spartacists.  The  horrors  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
seemed  to  have  returned.  A  strict  order  of  the  commanding 
general  was  finally  necessary  to  prevent  wholesale  shooting 
without  trial.  A  court  with  three  judges  and  two  officers  was 
set  up  to  judge  the  prisoners.  Since  these  numbered  more  than 
a  thousand,  the  prisons  overflowed  and  complaints  were  heard 
everywhere.  The  court  sentenced  those  who  took  part  in  the 
revolt  for  high   treason. 

We  have  a  tremendous  and  growing  bitterness  of  the  masses 
because  under  the  military  dictatorship  now  existing,  with  its 
evil  suggestion  of  the  war-time  Kaiserism.  if  is  the  proletariat 
that  is  paying  the  price  through  numerous  unreasonable  arrests 
and  house  raids.  It  is  the  poor  who  pay  the  penalties  and  mourn 
the  dead,  and  it  is  at  their  expense  that  our  military  dictators 
uphold  outward  law  and  order.  The  poor,  of  course,  consider 
the  troops  as  the  protectors  of  the  propertied  classes.  On  both 
sides  the  most  terrible  mistakes  have  been  made,  and  it  is  the 
highest  time,  if  there  is  to  be  peace  and  progress  for  Bavaria, 
(hat  there  should  be  most  far-reaching  concessions  on  both  sides, 
and  these  can  not  be  brought  about  by  force  and  oppression. 
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WEAR-EVER 

ALUMINUM 
TRADE  MARK 


Your  family  will  want  muffins  often — and  you  will  enjoy 
baking  them — if  you  use  a  "Wear-Ever"  Aluminum  Muffin 
Pan.  Light,  thoroughly  baked  muffins — crispy  and  beautifully 
browned. 

"Wear-Ever" 

Aluminum  Cooking  Utensils 

are  the  modern  equipment  for  the  modern  kitchen.  Just  as  food  seems  to  taste  better 
when  served  on  fine  china,  so  food  seems  to  taste  better  when  prepared  in  beautiful, 
shining,  silver-like  "Wear-Ever." 

Replace  utensils  that  wear  out 
with  utensils  that  "Wear-Ever" 

Look  for  the  "Wear-Ever"  trade  mark  on  the  bottom  of  each  ute.mil 

The  Aluminum  Cooking  Utensil  Co.  Dept.  10  New  Kensington,  Pa. 

In  Canada  "Wear-Ever"  utemits  are  made  by>  Northern  Aluminum  Company,  Limited,  Toronto,  Ontario 
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J  he  appeal  of  -beauh 


llj 


A  BEAUTIFUL  complexion    depends   largely  upon    the   care  that  is 
given  to  it. 

Don't  neglect  those  ugly  skin  blemishes.  Resinol  Soap  contains 
the  necessaty  requisites  to  aid  in  overcoming  these  defects.  It  is  pure, 
mild  and  cleansing. 

Resinol  Soap  for  the  shampoo  promotes  the  health  of  the  scalp. 


Anywhere 
in  the 

u. 


The  Sampler  ($1.25 
the  pound)  and  other 
Whitman  packages 
are  sold  the  continent 
over  by  our  agents — 
usually  the  better  class 
drug  stores. 


STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAN  &  SON.  Inc. 

Philadelphia.  U    S.  A. 


TATTOOING  IS   NOT  SO   COMMON   IN 
OUR  NEW  NAVY 


THERE  is  a  change  abroad  among  the 
enlisted  men  of  our  Navy,  and  the  de- 
cline of  that  once  nourishing  naval  habit 
of  tattooing  is  one  of  that  change's  visible 
signs.  The  horny-handed  old  salt,  with 
his  rolling  gate  and  his  supreme  contempt 
for  any  vessel  propelled  by  steam,  is  being 
replaced  by  alert  youngsters  with  a  taste 
for  mechanics,  "eager  to  do  a  little  travel- 
ing and  to  see  a  bit  of  the  world  before 
settling  down."  The  old-time  sailor  was 
almost  certain  to  have  a  bit  of  tattooing 
on  him  somewhere,  ranging  from  a  simple 
design  bearing  his  initials  for  identification 
purposes  to  a  full-rigged  ship,  or  that  large 
and  complicated  design  called  "Christ  on 
the  Cross."  Many  superstitions  were  con- 
nected with  tattooing,  for  the  "ancient 
sailorman"  was  the  most  superstitious  per- 
son in  the  world.  Mr.  J.  H.  Taylor,  in 
charge  of  the  Identification  Division  of  the 
Navy  Department,  has  been  making  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  subject  of  tattooing. 
Many  of  the  older  sailors  of  the  United 
States  Navy,  he  says,  believed  that  if  they 
were  tattooed  it  would  ward  off  the  evil 
spirits  of  the  sea.  The  figure  of  a  pig  was 
often  tattooed  on  the  left  instep,  since  it 
was  believed  that  this  decoration  would 
keep  a  man  from  drowning.  Regarding 
present  decorations.  Mr.  Taylor  is  given  as 
authority  for  the  following  account: 

The  principal  designs  found  on  the  Amer- 
ican sailor  of  to-day  are:  birds,  animals, 
grotesque  figures,  butterflies,  stars,  eagle 
and  globe,  sailor's  head,  eagle  and  shield, 
and  the  apprentice  knot.  The  tombstone 
and  weeping  willow  are  also  frequently 
used. 

A  great  many  men  who  have  served  in 
either  the  Army,  Navy,  or  Marine  Corps 
have  the  initials  "C.  A.  C,"  "U.  S.  N.," 
"U.  S.  A.,"  and  "U.  S.  M.  C."  tattooed 
on  them.  The  "C.  A.  C."  means  Coast 
Artillery  Corps;  "U.  S.  N."  for  United 
States  Navy;  "U.  S.  A."  for  United  Stat.  > 
Army:  and  "U.  S.  M.  C."  for  United 
States  Marine  Corps.  The  eagle  and  globe 
is  the  emblem  for  the  United  States  Marine 
Corps,  and  is  used  principally  by  the  men 
in  that  branch  of  the  service. 

The  men  tattooed  with  birds,  animals, 
grotesque  figures,  and  geisha  girls  are  usu- 
ally tattooed  by  a  professional  of  the 
Orient.  The  professional  tattooer  of  the 
Orient  can  usually  tattoo  the  back  and  the 
stomach  in  a  day,  which  is  very  painful, 
and  requires  from  a  week  to  ten  days  to 
heal  permanently.  Several  fine  sewing- 
needles  placed  together  are  principally  used 
to  tattoo  the  skin  with  indelible  patterns. 

When  tattooing  is  placed  on  the  arms 
and  body  it  is  very  difficult  to  remove,  and. 
it  is  believed,  can  only  be  changed  by  sur- 
charging—that is.  by  tattooing  one  pattern 
over  another.  Men  who  have  enlisted  in 
tin  Navy  and  deserted  have  often  changed 
the  style  of  designs  tattooed  on  their  bodies 
by  surcharging. 

Tattooing  such  as  "Happy  Hooligan," 
girl's  head,  "My  Sweetheart,"  girl's  ini- 
tials, are  often  used  by  sailors,  but  such 
tattooing  as  this  is  usually  done  at  summer 
resorts  and  not  in  the  Navy  or  in  the 
Orient. 

Some  of  the  old-time  sailors  have  been 
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found  to  have  tattooed  on  their  backs 
"Christ  on  the  Cross,"  which  requires  sev- 
eral weeks  to  complete.  This  work,  when 
performed  1>.\  a  tal  tooerof  I  he  Orient,  is  con- 
sidered to  be  very  beautiful.  A  great  many 
of  the  old  apprentice  seamen  had  the 
apprentice  knot,  which  is  a  rope  in  the 
shape  of  the  figure  eight,  tattooed  on  their 
arms. 

The  tattooer  of  the  Orient,  usually  places 
the  butterflies  on  the  shoulders,  and  rarely 
ever  below  the  elbow.  In  late  years  tat- 
tooing is  not  practised  so  much  by  the 
sailor-man  as  the  men  now  being  taken  into 
the  naval  service  are  better  educated  and  of 
a  higher  type,  and  are  not  superstitious 
like  the  old-time  sailors. 

Firemen,  ship  cooks,  bakers,  and  sea- 
men are  the  men  who  are  tattooed  the 
most  in  the  Navy.  Some  men  of  the 
Navy  have  been  known  to  have  the  names 
of  places  in  foreign  countries  which  they 
have  visited  tattooed  on  their  bodies. 
This  is  not  practised  so  much  at  the 
present  time. 


TWO   MEN  WHOSE  EXAMPLES   HELP 

CRIPPLED   SOLDIERS  TO 

"COME  BACK" 


r^VER  one  thousand  three  hundred  and 
^~s  fifty  eases  of  amputation  have  been 
taken  care  of  in  United  States  Army  Gen- 
eral Hospital  No.  A  at  Railway,  N.  J.,  notes 
a  recent  issue  of  Over  Here,  the  hospital's 
official  publication.  Many  of  the  men 
are  now  learning  the  art  of  wearing  artifi- 
cial limbs,  and  much  sunshine  has  been  let 
into  the  place  by  the  presence  of  a  Red- 
Cross  man  who  '"knows  all  there  is  to  know- 
about  making  one's  way  in  the  world  on 
artificial  limbs."  This  man  has  had 
'"twenty  years'  experience  in  carrying  his 
large  frame  on  legs  made  in  a  factory." 
During  these  twenty  years  of  "mingling 
and  associating  with  the  busy  world,"  he 
has  been  able  to  do  practically  everything 
that  men  with  two  naturally  constructed 
legs  can,  and  some  things  that  they  can't. 
He  jumps  from  a  chair  to  the  floor  and 
maintains  his  balance,  he  climbs  stair-steps, 
ladders,  inclines,  and  steps  to  the  top  of 
chairs  and  tables  without  the  use  of  his 
hands.  As  Over  Here  tells  his  reassuring 
history: 

Those  at  the  hospital  scarcely  need  be 
told  that  his  name  is  Charles  R.  Weibell,  of 
the  Red-Cross  staff,  and  that  he  spends  most 
of  his  time  at  the  Physical  Therapy  Gym- 
nasium. There  he  has  met  most  of  the 
boys  who  are  "trying  out"  their  new  legs, 
and  he  has  given  them  renewed  courage 
and  hope.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  assure  a 
man  that  he  is  able  to  do  a  certain  thing 
under  strange  conditions;  it  is  a  far  better 
thing  to  show  him  how  he  can  do  it,  to  have 
him  meet  a  man  wrho  has  been  through  the 
same  difficulties  and  to  have  that  man  stand 
up  and  demonstrate  just  how  the  handicap 
is  overcome. 

It  is  doubtful  if  a  dozen  people  at  the 
hospital  would  know  that  Mr.  Weibell  suf- 
fered the  loss  of  both  legs — one  above  the 
knee,  the  other  below — had  he  cared  to  keep 
it  a  secret.  He  might  easily  have  spent 
many  months  here  and  few  would  have 
made  the  discovery.  In  fact,  there  are 
patients  here  who  would  not  believe  that 
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The 
Quest  for 
Cleanliness 

on  the  part  of  home  owners, 
apartment  dwellers  and  the 
traveling  public,  means  an  u> 
creased  demand  for  shower 
equipment. 

The  "Shower"  way  is  the 
"Speakman"  way. 

The  shower  shown  here  is 
designed  to  set  in  a  stall  or  at 
the  end  of  a  built-in  tub. 

For  other  installations  we 
have  a  wide  range  of  showers 
and  fixtures  for  your  selection. 

Send  for  our  new  catalog, 
fully  describing  the  Speakman 
line  of  showers  and  other 
plumbing  fixtures. 
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he  was  talking  from  practical  experience  ' 
until  he  rolled  up  his  trouser-legs  and  dis- 
played two  artificial  limbs.  They  thought 
be  was  merely  talking  on  the  subject  just 
as  he  might  have  talked  on  any  question 
relating  to  the  war. 

Mr.  Weibell's  demonstrations  of  what 
can  be  done  on  artificial  limbs  is  more  than 
reassuring.  Stair-steps,  ladders,  inclines, 
and  the  tops  of  tables  and  chairs  are  easy 
for  him.  He  steps  on  to  a  chair  without 
the  use  of  his  hands,  and  he  jumps  to  the 
floor  and  maintains  his  balance  as  well  as 
any  man  who  has  his  original  legs,  and 
more  gracefully  than  a  lot  are  able  to 
do.  He  tells  the  story  of  a  test  he  once 
put  himself  to  in  order  to  see  if  he  could 
"get  by." 

He  applied  for  a  position  as  motor-man 
on  the  Philadelphia  street -car  system 
and  was  hired.  He  drove  the  car  for  six 
months  before  it  was  discovered  that  he 
wore  artificial  legs.  Then,  of  course,  he 
was  removed  from  his  position  because 
he  was  a  "cripple."  But  that  very  test 
helped  reassure  him  that  he  was  not  a 
cripple. 

Occasionally  Mr.  Weibell  discovers  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  boys  to  regard 
him  as  an  "exception,"  or  a  "wonder,"  or 
an  "extreme  case" — one  that  they  could 
never  hope  to  duplicate.  It  is  this  quite 
natural  tendency  that  he  talks  down  on  all 
occasions.  His  skill  in  walking  and  doing 
everything  that  the  normal  man  does  is  not 
beyond  the  attainment  of  any  other  human 
who  has  the  will  to  overcome  his  present 
handicap.  If  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Wei- 
bell had  concluded  that  he  had  no  chance 
in  life,  then  his  case  would  have  been  hope- 
less. But  he  refused  to  take  that  view  of 
the  situation.  He  knew  that  he  could  over- 
come his  physical  ailment  and  make  a  suc- 
cess of  his  life  if  he  willed  to  do  it.  And 
that  is  why  to-day  he  walks  and  runs  and 
plays  like  other  people — and  has  to  prove 
to  new  acquaintances  that  he  is  wearing 
artificial  limbs. 

Another  instance  of  a  man  leading  a 
happy  and  successful  life,  as  cited  by  Over 
Here  is  Michael  J.  Dowling,  president  of 
a  bank  in  Olivia,  Minn.  He  is  fifty-three 
years  of  age,  and  not  since  he  was  fifteen 
years  of  age  has  he  had  hands  or  feet.  At 
that  age  he  was  caught  in  a  prairie  blizzard 
and  suffered  the  loss  of  both  legs,  his  left 
arm,  and  the  fingers  and  part  of  the  thumb 
of  his  right  hand.     To  quote: 

Some  of  the  convalescent  boys  may  re- 
member Mr.  Dowling's  appearance  here 
last  January.  His  actions  indicated  that 
he  is  able  to  take  very  good  care  of  himself, . 
and  Mr.  Weibell,  who  is  well  acquainted 
with  Mr.  Dowling,  gives  assurance  that  the 
Minnesota  banker  is  not  handicapped  in 
the  least.  Not  only  does  he  walk  freely, 
but  he  drives  his  own  car,  dances,  and  goes 
hunting.  Some  years  ago  he  was  the  only 
member  of  a  big-game  party  who  brought 
down  a  moose. 

The  American  Magazine  gives  a  splendid 
report  of  a  talk  Mr.  Dowling  made  to  a 
group  of  wounded  soldiers.  It  is  well 
worth  the  attention  of  the  men  at  this 
hospital: 

"Maybe  you've  been  thinking  that 
you'll  have  to  go  through  the  world  minus 
something  more  than  a  leg  or  an  arm. 
Yon  want  to  have  a  wife,  and  a  homo,  and 
a  family.  And  perhaps  you've  been  think- 
ing that  the  kind  of  a  girl  you  want  to  marry 
won't  look  at  you  because  you're  crippled. 
Forget -it!      I've  known  many  a  man  who 


was  perfect  physically,  but  whose  mind 
and  spirit  were  crooked  and  dwarfed. 
That's  the  kind  of  a  man  that  needs  to 
hesitate  when  it  comes  to  marrying  a 
nice  girl. 

"You  boys  lost  a  leg  or  an  arm  fighting 
in  a  great  cause.  I  lost  mine  just  fighting 
a  blamed  old  blizzard — and  there's  not 
much  glory  in  that.  The  Government  will 
furnish  you  with  the  best  artificial  substi- 
tute for  the  limb  you  have  lost,  and  you 
have  earned  it  because  you  have  served  that 
Government.  Uncle  Sam  will  give  you  a 
vocational  education,  if  you  want  it,  that 
will  make  you  self-supporting.  I  got  my 
start  through  charity — which  isn't  so 
pleasant. 

"Now-,  if  I  were  jrou,  I'd  take  that  edu- 
cation, make  it  earn  me  a  good  living,  and 
then  I'd  lay  siege  to  the  heart  of  a  fine  girl 
and  marry  her.  After  I  was  frozen  it  took 
me  several  years  to  get  to  the  point  where 
I  could  think  of  starting  a  home.  But  just 
as  soon  as  I  reached  that  point  I  picked 
out  the  girl  I  wanted  and  I  went  to  work 
to  win  her. 

"And  I  picked  the  best  one  I  could  find, 
too.  She  was  the  belle  of  the  town.  Her 
father  had  befriended  me.  She  had  plenty 
of  beaus,  and  at  least  two  of  my  rivals 
could  have  bought  and  sold  me  a  good  many 
times  over.  But  I  didn't  let  that  discour- 
age me.  I  was  pretty  ambitious,  I  admit. 
But  I  won  the  girl,  and  if  you  don't  believe 
that  she  is  all  that  I've  said — ask  her 
daughter. 

"  There  is  only  one  really  insurmountable 
handicap,  so  far  as  I  can  determine.  That 
is  the  loss  of  the  inner  power  which  we  call 
the  mind.  And  the  blessed  thing  about 
that  handicap  is  that  we  don't  know  we 
have  it.  Nothing  else  is  unconquerable. 
Our  bodies — what  do  they  count?  A  good 
deal,  of  course;  and  yet,  as  I  have  said 
before,  a  man  may  be  worth  a  hundred 
thousand  a  year  from  his  neck  up  and  not 
a  dollar  a  week  from  his  neck  down.  I 
haven't  a  whole  body,  but  what  there  is  of 
it  is  sound  and  healthy.  I  am  well  and 
strong.     And  I  am  happy. 

"Why  shouldn't  I  be?  Life  is  just  as 
rich  for  me  in  the  things  which  really  count 
as  for  any  man.  Far  more  so  than  for  some 
men.  I  have  wife,  family,  friends,  business, 
and  a  dozen  interests  besides.  Handicaps? 
Why,  a  handicap  is  just  a  chance  for  a  good, 
honest  fight.  When  I  was  a  boy  I  fought 
with  other  boys.  When  we  grow  up  we 
simply  change  our  antagonists.  But  the 
joy  of  combat,  of  wanning  a  victory,  is  still 
there.  I  wouldn't  give  the  turn  of  my 
hand — and  it's  not  much  of  a  hand,  either — 
for  a  man  or  a  woman,  either,  who  won't 
put  up  a  fight  against  odds. 

"There  are  plenty  of  things  worse  than 
losing  a  part  of  your  body.  You  may  lose 
— you  do  lose,  sooner  or  later — a  part  of 
your  heart.  You  lose  somebody,  or  some- 
thing, to  which  your  heart  clings.  And  you 
have  to  fight  that  fight,  too.  If  you  are  a 
real  man,  a  true  woman,  you  won't  'lay 
down'  and  give  up  without  a  struggle. 

"Affliction  turns  some  people  into  a  sort 
of  sponge,  which  merely  soaks  up  pity. 
But  a  sponge  never  gets  anywhere.  We 
talk  about  '  the  winds  of  adversity.'  Well, 
the  hardiest  trees  are  those  that  have  been 
buffeted  about.  They  don't  grow  in  hot- 
houses or  in  sheltered  nooks.  I  don't  be- 
lieve that  any  man  or  woman  who  has 
fought  through  some  hard  place  in  life  can 
unqualifiedly  regret  the  experience.  I  be- 
lieve you  will  find  in  them  not  commisera- 
tion for  themselves,  but  rather  an  honest 
pity  for  the  so-called  'fortunate'  human 
beings  who  have  not  had  the  joy  of  fighting 
and  the  satisfaction  of  achieving." 
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A  Practical  Sanitary  Measure 
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VERYWHERE  tliere  is  an  insistent  demand  for  more  health- 
ful and   more  sanitary  conditions  as   a  means   of  protecting 
public  welfare  and  safety.      More  modern  and  efficient  methods  of 
sewage  disposal  are  required.      For  this  reason,  the  "Sanisep"  Sys- 
tems  were  devised  and  perfected  under  the  practical  direction  of 
officers  of  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service.      They  are  endorsed  by  State  Boards 
of  Health  and  leading  sanitation  authorities. 

"Sanisep"  Portable  Systems 

(Patented) 

For  the  Disposal  of  Sewage  Matter 


To  the  Public 

Under  these  systems,  the  complete  digestion  of  all 
sewage  matter  is  enforced  and  insured  by  bacterial  action 
which  destroys  all  solids  and  drains  off  the  residue  into 
the  soil.      A   simple   method  of  automatic  eradication. 

Sanisep"  Closets  are  sanitary  and  odorless.  They 
require  little  attention.  No  chemicals — no  scavenger 
•work — no  emptying,  cleaning  or  collecting.  No  ex- 
pense  of  upkeep.      Simple,    economical  and   efficient. 

The  Sanisep"  System,  for  use  in  connection  with 
plumbing  supplied  with  running  water,  consists  of  two 
tanks  constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  made  in  one 
piece,  waterproofed  to  prevent  leakage  and  absorption. 

It  is  furnished  complete  with  all  connections.  It 
is  easily  and  quickly  installed  without  expert  assist- 
ance. Does  not  encourage  the  breeding  of  flies  and 
mosquitoes.  Does  not  pollute  the  soil  nor  contami- 
nate adjacent  wells. 

The  Sanisep"  Method  is  also  adapted  for  installa- 
tion in  buildings  where  running  water  is  not  in  use. 
The  operation  is  much  the  same  and  has  met  with 
unqualified  success  and  endorsement. 


To  Dealers 

This  house  is  a  pioneer  and  leader  in  an  important 
industry  which  does  much  to  elevate  the  standards 
of  public  welfare.  Its  products  are  well  known. 
Thousands  are  in  use. 

We  desire  now  to  extend  our  sales  organization.  Open 
territory  is  offered  to  responsible  men  and  firms  capable 
of  acting  as  dealer  representatives  or  selling  agents. 

The  house  is  well  established.  The  product  is 
superior  in  construction  and  simplicity.  The  field  is 
undeveloped.  Selling  possibilities  are  practically 
unlimited.  An  extensive  advertising  campaign  is 
under  way. 

Inquiries  are  invited  from  men  familiar  with  build- 
ing activities — such  as  contractors,  supply  dealers, 
hardware  merchants  and  master  plumbers.  Also,  from 
grange  leaders,  ex-officials  of  town  or  county , — men 
of  wide  acquaintance. 

Technical  knowledge  not  essential — selling  ability 
the  main  requisite.  Liberal  discounts  and  commissions 
offered,  with  hearty  co-operation  and  selling  assistance. 
Write — on  coupon  below. 


Write  for  Descriptive  Circulars 

CEMENT  PRODUCTS  COMPANY,  Wilmington,  N.  C. 


Branch   Offices  : 

39  Cortlandt  St.  Oliver  Building 

New  York  Pittsburgh 

Sewage  Disposal  Systems  for 
Residences,  Schools,  31ills, 
Mines,    and  Industrial   Villages 


CEMENT  PRODUCTS  CO. 

WILMINGTON,  N.  C. 


(D) 


Gentlemen — Please  send  me  particulars  of 
your  proposition.  My  present  business  is 
(state  connection) 


Signed. 


Address. 
City 


State 


(Please  write  plainly  — or  print) 
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SIBERIA  IS  COOLER  THAN  USUAL  WHERE 
UNCLE   SAM   IS   CONCERNED 

JUST  WHAT  THIS  COUNTRY  IS  DOING  in  Siberia, 
and  the  precise  reason  for  the  doing  thereof,  may  be 
matters  regarding  which  the  average  American  is  more  or 
less  hazy.  From  statements  appearing  ever  and  anon  in  the 
public  prints,  however,  it  appears  that  the  thing,  whatever  it 
inay'he.  is  making  no  appreciable  hit  with  the  Siberians.  Louis 
I).  Kornlield.  representing  the  New  York  Times,  in  an  article  in 
that  journal  states  that  lie  has  made  an  attempt  to  discover  a 
glimmer  of  affection  for  America  and  Americans  among  the  in- 
habitants of  Asiatic  Russia,  and  lias  been  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  ■"some  mighl  have  liked  us  more  if  we  had  intervened  less, 
that  some  might  have  disliked  us  less  if  we  had  intervened  more, 
but  that,  having  concluded  that  we  intended  to  intervene  no  more 
nor  no  less  than  we  actually  did,  nobody  had  any  use  for  us  at  all." 
While  Siberia  at  the  present  time  is  in  an  unsettled  state,  the 
peasantry,  bourgeoisie,  Bolsheviki.  reactionaries,  and  others  that 
live  there  all  being  at  more  or  less  violent  variance  with  one 
another,  it  appears  from  what  Mr.  Kornheld  says  that  they  are 
all  reasonably  united  in  their  lack  of  love  for  Uncle  Sam.  Even 
the  elements  that  were  most  desirous  of  having  America  intervene 
are  antagonistic,  we  are  told.  "  Tiny  wanted  intervention,"  says 
Mr.  Kornfield.  "a  lot  of  it,  but  all  they  wanted  us  to  do,  from 
what  I  could  observe,  was  to  bring  it  to  them  in  a  bundle,  place 
it  on  their  front  door-step,  announce  that  the  delivery  had 
been  made,  and  then  go  rapidly  away,  leaving  them  to  handle 
the  rest."  One  of  the  reasons,  therefore,  the  Siberians  are  dis- 
pleased appears  to  be  that  the  Americans  have  "  stuck  around" 
to  see  what  would  happen.  And  there  are  other  reasons,  which 
are  discust  by  the  writer  as  follows: 

The  Russian  bureaucratic  temper,  which  permeates  most  of 
the  official  classes  with  whom  we  have  to  do  business  in  Siberia, 
is  deeply  sensitive  to  the  qualities  of  reticence,  cautiousness,  and 
system  which  characterize  all  our  movements  in  their  behalf. 

The  American  way  of  doing  business,  systematically  and  cau- 
tiously, is  something  the  Russians  of  this  class  like  to  emulate 
in  order  to  impress  the  foreigners  with  their  progressiveness. 
But  they  like  to  emulate  it  only  in  form  and  not  in  practise. 
Figuratively  speaking,  the  idea  of  a  receipt  for  every  bit  of 
goods  received  is  as  obnoxious  to  the  high-spirited  Russian 
bureaucrat  as  the  necessity  of  keeping  a  nine-o'clock  appoint- 
ment at  nine  o'clock.  It  simply  isn't  done;  and  when  we  try  to 
force  them  to  do  it,  even  in  their  own  best  interests,  they  merely 
shrug  their  shoulders  with  a  smoldering  resentment,  and  again 
murmur  mysteriously  among  themselves  about  the  advisability 
of  some  future  alliance  between  Japan,  Russia,  and  Germany, 
and  how  that  combination  would  be  a  hard  one  to  beat. 

However,  not  only  the  bureaucratic  Russians,  but  Russians 
of  all  other  classes,  have  their  grievances  against  us,  and  this 
article  will  attempt  to  show  how  the  present  peculiarities  of 
Russian  political,  economic,  and  social  conditions  have  in  one 
way  or  another,  for  one  reason  or  another,  made  every  class 
in  Russian  life  in  Siberia  more  or  less  irritated  either  with  our 
presence  in  their  midst  or  with  our  methods  of  procedure. 
Indeed,  so  little  gratitude  and  so  much  suspicion  have  we  aroused 
thus  far  in  all  groups  of  Russia  by  our  attempts  to  help  them 
oul  of  their  predicaments  that  a  disinterested  observer  must 
rind  it  difficult  to  travel  through  Siberia  without  meditating  upon 
the  impracticability,  if  not  the  utter  absurdity,  of  trying  to  help 
a  people  who  are  prevented  either  by  temperament  or  circum- 
stances over  which  they  have  no  control  from  receiving  that  help 
in  the  generous  and  friendly  spirit  in  which  it  is  proffered. 

In  man\  ways  their  major  grievance  has  been  justified. 
Leaving   aside    for   the    moment    that    class    which    was   entirely 

opposed  to  any  form  of  intervention,  it  is  unquestionably  true 
thai  those  who  favored  intervention  have  found,  to  their  great 
dismay,  thai  we  are  inclined  to  act  according  to  our  own  con- 
ception of  their  best  interests  rather  than  according  to  their 
plans;  that  we  have  been  inclined  to  go  in  with  only  one  foot 
where  they  wanted  us  with  both  feet,  and  with  both  feet  where 
they  wanted  us  only  with  one  foot.  The  result  is  that  in  one 
direction  or  another  we  are  treading  on  their  nerves. 

Tin-  writer  then  goes  on  to  treat  of  the  general  effect  of  the 
military  policy  in  Siberia.  In  this  connection  he  explains  his 
fornur  suggestion  that  the  ill-feeling  against  the  Americans  has 
been  engendered   partly  because  of  loo  much   intervention,  and 


partly  because  of  too  little,  by  saying  that,  roughly,  then  are 
three  major  social  groups  in  Siberia — the  peasant  workers,  the 
bourgeoisie,  consisting  of  business  and  professional  elements,  and 
the  bureaucracy,  including  the  ruling  and  official  classes.  It 
appears  that  the  last-named  are  the  ones  who  are  displeased 
because  America  has  not  intervened  more  strenuously,  as  they 
feel  that  unless  outside  assistance  is  forthcoming,  the  country 
will  fall  a  prey  to  Bolshevism;  while  the  other  two  classes  are 
opposed  to  intervention  in  any  form.     We  read: 

The  main  military  effect  of  intervention  has  been  to  create 
a  condition  whereby  certain  parts  of  eastern  Siberia  are  becoming 
occupied,  outside  of  the  Czechs,  by  some  70,000  well-disciplined 
foreign  troops  of  which  10,000  are  Americans  and  60,000  Japanese. 
In  the  beginning  the  bureaucratic  and  governing  elements,  domi- 
nated by  an  all-pervading  fear  of  a  Bolshevik  revival  in  Siberia. 
welcomed  the  presence  of  these  troops  on  the  assumption  that  an 
emergency  would  find  the  American  Government  and  the  asso- 
ciated Powers  ready  to  lend  their  forces  to  an  active  war  against 
the  Bolsheviki. 

The  anticipation  of  that  emergency  was  due  to  certain  dan- 
gerous Bolshevik  tendencies  in  the  ranks  of  the  Kolchak  Army 
itself  and  other  psychological  conditions  which  have  contributed 
greatly  in  the  last  month  to  the  sudden  collapse  of  the  Kolehak 
front  east  of  the  Urals  and  the  successive  retirement  of  his  forces 
from  such  vital  points  as  Perm,  Ufa,  and  Ekaterinburg. 

Obviously  the  continuance  of  such  reversals,  with  consequent 
defections  in  the  troops  inspired  by  Bolshevik  propaganda  from 
within  and  without,  tends  to  hasten  the  moment  that  the  Bol- 
shevik high  command  has  long  been  planning  for:  the  moment 
that  will  see  the  Kolchak  Army  in  revolt,  unsaddling  the  Gov- 
ernment and  releasing  a  fresh  wave  of  Soviets  over  Siberia. 
Unless  the  Kolchak  forces  can  be  reenforced  by  new  troops, 
strongly  organized,  such  as  the  United  States  and  Japan  already 
have  on  the  scene,  the  Government  faces  a  grave  peril.  The 
situation,  in  short,  is  one  that  must  turn  the  eyes  of  all  those 
Avho  are  seriously  interested  in  the  maintenance  and  welfare  of 
the  Kolchak  Government  to  a  possible  revision  in  America's 
policy  of  military  non-interference,  which  has  caused  so  much 
vexation  among  Russians  realizing  the  importance  of  strong 
military  backing,  if  Bolshevism  in  European  Russia  and  in 
Siberia  is  to  be  put  down  and  kept  down. 

As  early  as  last  March,  when  I  was  in  Omsk,  one  could  hear 
frequent  outbursts  of  irritation  in  Russian  military  circles  against 
this  policy  of  military  non-interference  that  placed  70,000  per- 
fectly good  soldiers  on  Siberian  soil,  but  prevented  their  use  for 
any  purpose  of  active  warfare.  Even  at  that  time  military 
circles,  being  more  familiar  than  the  official  classes  with  tin 
conditions  in  the  army  at  the  front,  foresaw  the  possibility  of  a 
debacle  in  the  government  troops,  such  as  appears  to  have  been 
threatened  in  the  last  few  weeks.  Firmly  they  urged  Admiral 
Kolchak  to  induce  the  Allies  to  give  intervention  a  more  active 
form  in  its  military  aspect. 

"We  are  fighting  the  Allies'  war  against  Bolshevism  as  well  as 
our  own,"  a  Russian  general  declared  to  me  at  that  time.  "But 
the  Ailies  can't  expect  us  to  save  the  whole  world  from  Bolshe- 
vism with  a  Bolshevik  army." 

The  cries  of  the  military  crowd,  however,  were  silenced  by 
the  sager  diplomats,  who  thought  it  unwise  to  press  the  need 
of  troops  upon  the  Allies  when  all  the  Governments  from  whom 
they  were  seeking  assistance  were  already  being  embarrassed  by 
the  demand  of  the  peoples  at  home  for  immediate  demobiliza- 
tion. For  the  time  being,  the  Omsk  statesmen  and  their  repre- 
sentatives at  Paris  decided  to  go  light  on  the  subject  of  more 
direct  military  assistance,  this  policy  being  based  largely  on 
the  assurances  they  gave  themselves  that,  once  they  had  in- 
duced the  Allies  to  go  to  their  aid  with  loans  and  supplies,  tin 
Allies  would  be  compelled  subsequently  to  provide  all  that  was 
essential,  including  military  aid,  to  protect  any  stakes  they  might 
bave  planted  in  the  Kolchak  regime. 

But  the  bureaucratic  and  military  elements  at  Omsk  and 
throughout  Siberia  could  not  dispel  the  vision  of  a  possible  col- 
lapse in  the  Kolchak  troops  by  any  such  trust  in  the  future, 
and  their  resentment  at  the  policy  of  military  non-interference, 
which  held  highly  disciplined  troops  in  eastern  Siberia  that  could 
be  so  effective  in  western  Siberia,  only  increased  in  bitterness  as 
lime  and  events  showed  that  the  Kolchak  Army  could  not  hold 
on  to  its  far-flung  front  east  of  the  Urals.  The  question  was 
constantly  raised  as  to  the  value  of  Allied  forces  in  Siberia  at 
all.  so  long  as  they  could  not  be  used  for  the  only  purpose  for 
which  they  really  were  needed,  namely,  the  prevention  of 
another  Bolshevik  invasion  of  Siberia. 

But  while  the  ruling  class  is  irritated  because  more  American 
troops  have  not  been  provided,  the  bourgeoisie  are  peeved  be- 
cause the\   >a\    America  already   has  too  many  soldiers  in   Sibera 
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The  quickest  way  to  realize  what  this 
picture  means  is  by  trying  to  imagine  how 
these  electric-light  bulbs  would  be  moved 
from  one  stage  of  manufacture  to  another 
without  the  Lamson  Gravity  Conveyor 
shown. 

If  you  imagine  the  conveyor  out  of  the 
picture,  another  picture  is  bound  to  come 
into  your  mind.  You  will  see  the  aisle 
crowded  with  cases  and  trucks  and  moving 
workmen.  You  will  see  the  breakage,  the 
waste  of  floor  space,  the  operators  waiting 
at  idle  machines  for  another  lot  of  goods  to 
work  on. 
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ing, and  match  its  story  against  your  prob- 
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the  nearest  office  to  talk  it  over  with  you-. 
No  obligation  at  all. 
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for  the  good  of  that  country.  These  bourgeoisie  maintain  that 
the  way  to  deal  with  the  Bolsheviki  is  to  reason  with  them  and 
tthus  bring  them  to  realize  the  error  of  their  ways,  and,  in  any 
they,  the  American  policy  is  not  in  harmony  with 
the  Fourteen  Points,  for  which  body  of  generalizations  they 
appear  to  have  a  high  regard.     Mr.  Kornfield  continues: 

Their  objection  to  our  military  policy  was  a  natural  develop- 
ment of  their  antagonism  to  the  course  of  political  events  that 
had  taken  place  in  Siberia  since  the  Allied  forces  landed  at 
Vladivostok.  To  begin  with,  the  Russian  middle  class,  including 
the  liberal  bourgeoisie  and  the  Intelligentsia,  is  the  stronghold  of 
progressive  liberal  aspirations.  It  still  thrives,  however,  on  two 
delusions,  one  in  relation  to  the  political  readjustment  of  the 
world  in  general  and  the  other  relation  to  the  regeneration  of 
Russia  in  particular. 

The  first  concerns  itself  specifically  with  President  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points  program,  which  appears  to  have  captivated  the 
faith  and  support  of  the  Russian  educated  classes  to  an  extent 
absolutely  unequaled  in  the  educated  classes  of  any  of  the  other 
countries  in  the  world,  not  excepting  America.  For  these  Rus- 
sians the  Fourteen  Points  constituted  the  hope  of  mankind,  the 
complete  fulfilment  of  several  generations  of  political  idealism 
that  had  for  its  goal  the  creation  of  an  international  order  out 
of  which  a  permanently  peaceful  world  could  spring.  Russian 
temperament  takes  any  form  of  idealism  seriously.  It  took  the 
Fourteen  Points  seriously.  These  Russians  are  still  convinced 
that  all  that  is  needed  to  end  war,  imperialism,  and  international 
anarchy  is  to  apply  the  Fourteen  Points  literally  and  faithfully. 

The  intelligent  classes  in  Siberia  are  turning  against  the  polit- 
ical and  military  character  of  our  intervention  policy  in  Siberia. 
They  are  deeply  sensitive  to  any  contradiction  to  the  Fourteen 
Points,  and  they  think  they  find  many  such  contradictions  in  our 
Siberian  policy.  They  point  to  such  contradictions  in  our  support 
of  the  Kolchak  Government,  wmich  they  oppose  as  oppressive, 
antidemocratic,  and  reactionary 

But  how  about  a  protection  against  Bolshevism?  Suppose  it 
overtakes  them  again?  Won't  they  welcome  the  aid  of  foreign 
force  in  such  an  emergency? 

No.  The  liberal  bourgeoisie  elements  in  Siberia  still  believe 
they  need  no  force  to  combat  Bolshevism;  that  talk,  persuasion, 
enlightenment  will  do  it;  that  Russia  will  find  itself  best  out  cf 
Bolshevism,  if  it  is  allowed  to  find  itself  alone,  without  any 
artificial  pressure  from  the  outside,  such  as  the  presence  of  force 
always  implies. 

They  hold  to  this  conviction  despite  the  fact  that  the  Bolshe- 
vik rule  has  sustained  itself  in  Russia  for  neai'ly  two  years 
without  interruption,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Aksventyieff 
Government,  which  the  bourgeoisie  liberal  elements  themselves 
created  in  Siberia,  was  thrown  out  of  power  because  no  amount 
of  talk  by  Aksventyieff  and  his  ministers  about  democracy  could 
prevent  the  foundations  of  that  Government  in  so  far  as  they 
were  rooted  at  all  in  the  masses  from  dissolving  into  Bolshevism. 

Bolshevism  would  have  fallen  long  ago  in  Russia,  they  con- 
tend, if  the  Soviets  had  not  held  themselves  in  power  with  force. 
Democracy  would  have  prevailed  in  Siberia,  they  argue,  if 
Aksventyieff  had  not  been  hurled  out  by  force.  In  either  case, 
they  are  convinced  the  force  is  a  form  of  terrorism  by  which 
one  kind  of  despotism  or  another  may  accomplish  its  purpose 
without  ever  giving  true  revolutionary  democracy  a  chance.  On 
these  general  principles  they  want  no  military  intervention  in 
Siberia. 

The  objections  of  the  peasant  class,  who  constitute  by  far  the 
greatest  number  of  the  population,  are  said  to  be  based  in  part 
upon  the  fact  that  these  people  are  largely  Bolshevistic.  Further, 
any  sort  of  a  soldier  to  the  peasant  symbolizes  war,  a  form  of 
activity  of  which  by  this  time  he  is  thoroughly  sick  and  tired. 
"All  the  nightmares  of  bloodshed,  hunger,  and  death  that  he 
has  passed  through  in  the  last  four  years  he  associates  with  guns 
and  uniforms,"  says  Mr.  Kornfield,  and  continues: 

Ignorant  of  any  of  the  motives  or  purposes  of  intervention, 
he  sees  the  military  forces  of  the  Allies  only  as  men  in  uniforms, 
armed  with  guns  and  bayonets,  and  they  symbolize  the  most 
horrible  thing  he  can  think  of — war.  No  offer  of  friendship  and 
help,  he  is  finnh  convinced,  can  possibly  come  in  such  trappings. 
He  resents  soldiers  because  he  resents  war.  That  is  true  of  the 
masses  in  general,  altho  a  large  portion  of  the  masses  that  is 
manifestly  Bolshevist  in  its  sympathies  also  feeds  its  resentment 
on  the  conviction  that  American  troops,  like  all  other  troops,  are 
in  Siberia  merely  to  crush  the  proletariat  revolution  and  prevent 
it  J>y  a  steady  support  of  the  Kolchak  Government  from  coming 
to  life  in  Siberia  again. 

Even  last  May,  when  the  Bolsheviki  in  Siberia  were  still  being 


held  fairly  well  in  cheek,  it  was  obvious  in  Vladivostok  that  if  the 
Allies  decided  to  withdraw  their  troops,  the  last  boat-load  of 
soldiers  would  hardly  be  out  of  the  harbor  before  the  Bolsheviki 
would  roll  down  the  hills  and  seize  the  city.  The  restraint  that 
the  Bolsheviki  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  Allied  forces  only  in- 
creases their  bitterness,  and  makes  our  soldiers  all  the  more 
unpopular  with  the  poorer  classes  that  look  to  their  Bolshevik 
leaders  for  political  and  economic  salvation. 

While  it  thus  appears  that  the  military  policy  of  the  United 
States  has  created  antagonism  on  all  hands,  it  seems  that  its 
economic  policy  has  been  no  less  productive  of  opposition  among 
the  Siberians.  The  American  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  the 
country  has  not  been  extensive,  about  the  only  result  thereof 
thus  far  being  the  taking  over  by  Commissioner  John  F.  Stevens 
and  the  American  Railway  Engineers  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railway.  The  particular  grievance  growing  out  of  this  step 
seems  to  be  that  it  has  spoiled  for  many  of  the  natives  of  those 
parts  the  finest  system  of  graft  that  ever  came  their  way.  Says 
Mr.  Kornfield: 

To  understand  this  phase  of  the  situation,  one  must  recall  that 
the  Government,  military  and  bureaucratic  circles,  under  the  old 
regime  thrived  on  bribery  and  extortion  to  an  extent  that  made 
their  very  simplest  operations  a  synonym  for  corruption.  Well, 
the  bureaucratic  soul  has  not  been  cleansed  in  the  least  by  the 
revolution.  What  was  true  of  it  before  the  revolution  is  true  of 
it  to-day.  It  was  true  of  the  Trans-Siberian  Railroad  when 
Commissioner  Stevens  appeared  on  the  scene.  It  was  a  house- 
hold jest  in  Siberia  that  the  railroad  was  run  partly  on  coal, 
partly  on  wood,  but  mostly  on  vsiatka,  which  is  the  Russian  word 
for  bribe. 

Before  the  Stevens  Commission  interfered  with  it,  no  motion 
along  the  road  was  possible  unless  the  palms  of  the  officials  were 
as  well  greased  as  the  wheels  of  the  ca*s.  From  top  to  bottom 
the  railroad  administration  suffered  from  this  disease,  its  entire 
anatomy  being  penetrated  and  shot  through  with  veins  and 
arteries  of  corruption  that  communicated  themselves  in  a  thou- 
sand ways  from  the  poorest-paid  conductor  to  the  highest  officials 
in  the  Ministry  of  Communication. 

Wherever  American  control  or  supervision  entered  it  hurled 
the  system  of  corruption  skyward.  Not  only  railroad  official- 
dom, but  the  whole  bureaucratic  and  official  class  became  bit- 
terly antagonistic.  Naturally  so.  because  any  influence  that 
struck  at  bribery  as  a  principle  struck  at  the  very  roots  of  bureau- 
cratic and  official  existence  where  many  years  of  custom  and 
habit  had  made  bribery  a  legitimate  source  of  emolument  and 
compensation  for  services  and  conveniences  rendered.  At  one 
blow  American  became  anathema,  especially  to  that  wrhole  sec- 
tion of  upper  officialdom  that  lived  parasitically  on  railroad  oper- 
ations and  now  found  itself  completely  ousted  from  a  rich 
source  of  revenue  which  could  not  be  replaced  in  any  other 
direction,  as  the  Trans-Siberian,  poor  and  depleted  as  it  was. 
was  the  only  piece  of  machinery  still  running  through  the 
wreckage  of  revolution  and  Bolshevism. 

Needless  to  say,  economic  intervention  has  won  us  no  friends 
in  the  bureaucratic  class — only  enemies.  It  was  an  instance  where 
we  were  wanted  only  with  one  foot,  and  we  insisted  upon  step- 
ping in  with  both  feet.  They  wanted  our  supplies  and  our  skill, 
but  to  their  dismay  we  insisted  upon  running  things  also. 

The  Bolshevik  and  bourgeois  elements  of  the  population  also 
oppose  the  American  railroad  policy,  the  first  on  the  ground 
that  it  merely  helps  the  Kolchak  regime  and  the  other  because 
they  regard  the  efforts  of  the  Americans  merely  as  an  attempt 
to  enrich  themselves.     As  we  read: 

Looking  upon  the  railroad  only  as  a  means  by  which  the 
Allies  are  shipping  munitions  and  supplies  to  the  Kolchak  forces, 
the  Bolshevik  elements  support  and  participate  in  a  system  of 
sporadic  warfare  against  the  railroad,  their  acts  of  destruction 
being  secretly  connived  at  by  dissatisfied  railroad  officials,  and 
even  by  workmen  on  the  road  itself,  who  are  propagandized  by 
Bolshevik  agitators  into  the  belief  that  American  railway  opera- 
tion in  Siberia  is  merely  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  "American 
capitalists  to  exploit  Russian  labor,"  and  should  therefore  be 
stopt  by  any  means  available.  That  is  the  Bolshevik  view-point 
of  the  situation  that  permeates  the  ignorant  masses  and  makes 
them  as  a  class  hostile  to  our  railroad  administration  in  Siberia. 

In  the  middle  classes  there  may  be  a  spark  of  sincere  approval 
of  our  presence  in  the  railroad  administration,  the  commercial, 
business,  and  cooperative  elements  in  that  section  of  the  popu- 
lation being  eager  for  the  benefits  that  they  know  must  come 
from  the  reconstruction  and  reorganization  of  the  Trans-Siberian 
Kailroad  by  the  Americans.     Their  approval,  on  the  other  hand, 
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Aprons 
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Table  Cloths 
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Center  Pieces 
Doilies 
Dresser  Scarfs 
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-?  "\7DUR  dining-room,  your  bed-room,  your  kitchen,  your  bath' 

X  room — all  require  linen.  So  do  your  children,  your  husband 
and  yourself.  You  know  the  amount  of  it  every  week,  and 
the  time  it  takes  to  iron  it,  even  with  a  self-heating  iron. 

The  Simplex  Ironer  takes  just  one  hour  to  finish  an  average 
family's  ironing.  Each  piece  is  carefully  and  perfectly  ironed, 
and  the  work  is  positively  fascinating.  Both  the  time  and  strength 
of  the  woman  who  irons  is  spared,  and  that  today  is  all-important. 

Fuel,  help,  and  laundry  bills  are  greatly  reduced  with  the 
Simplex.     In  a  year  its  savings  pay  for  itself! 

The  Simplex  Ironer  has  many  distinctive,  unique  features.  It 
has  long  been  the  accepted  standard  in  all  important  domestic 
science  schools.  It  does  splendid  work,  and  is  extremely  simple  and 
safe  in  operating.  Over  100,000  pleased  women  are  using  it  today ! 

Sold  on  easy  payments.     Send  for  Illustrated 
booklet  —  "Clean    Linen    in     Abundance." 

AMERICAN   IRONING   MACHINE  COMPANY 

506-168  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicago 

Eastern  Sales  Office:  Pacific  Coast  Office: 

70  W.  45th  St.,  New  York  City  431  Sutter  St.,  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

We  also  make  Ironing  machines  and  Laundry  equip- 
ment for  laundries,  hotels,  institutions  and  factories 

MPiExjEONER 

It  is  a  mark  of  intelligent  housekeeping  to  possess  a  SIMPLEX 
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Keep  All  Your  Stamps 
Locked  in  One  Place 

LOOSE  STAMPS  in  an  office — that  are  sure  to  accumulate 
wherever  sheet  stamps  are  used — are  exposed  to  loss, 
spoilage,   misuse    and    theft.     They    cause    confusion, 
waste  of  time  and  waste  of  stamps. 

Uncancelled  stamps  are  money.  It  is  only  good  business  to 
treat  them  as  you  would  petty  cash. 

Keep  them  all  together,  in  one  place,  and  locked — in  a 
MULTIPOST  Stamp  Affixer  and  Recorder. 

Then  you  eliminate  all  confusion  and  waste  from  loose  stamps 
lying  around  in  drawers,  boxes,  etc.  You  do  away  with  the 
temptation  to  misuse  and  steal  stamps,  fulfilling  a  moral 
obligation  to  your  employes. 

And  you  enable  employes  to  affix  stamps  in  one-fourth  the 
time  it  takes  to  "stick"  them  on  by  hand. 

MULTIPOST 

Postage  Stamping  Equipment 

No  matter  how  small  or  how  large  your  office,  there  is  certain 
Multipost  Equipment  that  will  accomplish  enough  in  actual 
money  saved  alone  to  pay  for  itself  easily  in  a  year. 

You  may  want  simply  a  Multipost  Stamp  Affixer  that  keeps 
your  stamps  in  a  coil  all  in  one  place  and  permits  rapid,  sani- 
tary affixing.     Or  you  may  want  a  complete  equipment  to 
handle  various  denominations  of  stamps,  for  first-class  mail, 
advertising  matter,  parcel  post  packages,  etc.,  and  that  not 
only  protects  and  rapidly  affixes  stamps  but  also  auto- 
matically keeps  accurate  records  of  all  postage  used. 

5  years  old — over  40,000  offices  equipped 
Write  for  Booklet  and  Free  Trial  Offer 


MULTIPOST  COMPANY, 


Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Some  dood  territory  open  for  Salesmen 
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is  so  marked  by  a  tendency  to  regard  our 

work  with  the  railroad  as  a  cold-blooded 
piece  of  American  economic  expansion,  as 
something  by  which  we  intend  to  benefit 
ourselves  as  much  as  the  Russians  that  it 
would  take  much  imagination  to  find  in 
their  cynical  attitude  on  the  matter  any 
Hash  of  gratitude  or  thankfulness. 

No  matter  how  well  intentioned  our 
efforts  have  been,  we  seem,  in  other  words. 
to  have  made  as  few  friends  and  as  many 
enemies  with  our  economic  policy  as  we 
have  made  with  our  military  policy. 

No  more  luck  do  the  Americans  appear 
to  have  had  with  their  political  policy  in 
Siberia,  for  we  read  in  regard  thereto: 

With  our  support  of  the.  Kolchak  ad- 
ministration we  alienated,  of  course,  the 
Bolshevik  sympathies  in  the  masses.  In 
the  middle  elaases  we  antagonized  the  liberal 
bourgeoisie,  winch  sees  only  reaction  and 
monarchism  in  the  Kolchak  regime.  While 
the  bourgeoisie,  especially  the  business  and 
professional  elements,  would  prefer  even 
the  temporary  support  of  a  military  dicta- 
torship to  a  relapse  into  Bolshevism,  the 
politically  active  bourgeoisie  regard  even 
such  temporary  support  as  a  measure  that 
may  permanently  strengthen  the  forces  of 
reaction.  As  such  it  becomes  highly  un- 
desirable in  their  eyes.  As  has  already 
been  stated,  with  the  danger  of  reaction 
definitely  destroyed,  they  would  rather 
take  their  chances  with  Bolshevism  through 
out-and-out  democratic  contact  than  to  be 
kept  dancing  indefinitely,  as  they  are  now- 
forced  to  do,  between  the  twin  dangers  of 
Bolshevism  on  the  one  side  and  reaction 
on  the  other. 

Can  one  find  any  real  friendship  for  our 
policy  in  the  bureaucratic  and  government 
classes  which  support  the  Kolchak  Govern- 
ment? Even  here  we  meet  cold  shoulders 
and  scowling  countenances.  Why?  Be- 
cause we  have  not  gone  far  enough  to  suit 
them.  They  say  we  pretend  to  assist  the 
Kolchak  Government  in  the  one  breath 
and  in  the  next  breath  withhold  the 
officia'  recognition  that  would  really  give 
our  support  the  "punch"  and  political 
strength  that  the  Kolchak  Government 
feels  it  must  have  to  exist  as  an  interna- 
tional factor.  Our  willingness  to  go  only 
part  of  the  way  with  them  involves,  ac- 
cording to  their  point  of  view,  as  much 
repudiation  as  it  does  recognition.  The 
result  is  just  as  much  hostility  to  our  poli- 
tical policy  in  that  class  as  in  any  other 
class,  tho  for  entirely  different,  reasons. 

The  Montgomery  Advertiser,  in  a  recent 
editorial,  credits  this  condition  of  affairs 
to  our  "radicals."     As  we  read: 

The  radicals  of  America  and  those  in 
(Ureal  Britain  have  been  sufficiently  noisy 
to  frighten  the  British  and  American  gov- 
ernments from   sending  troops  into  Russia. 

They  have  even  induced  their  governments 

to  withdraw  troops  that  were  already  in 
Russia.  In  doing  this  they  have  rendered 
the  greatest  possible  aid  to  Lenine  and 
Trotzky,  for  as  long  as  Bolshevism  is  su- 
preme in  Russia,  it  will  be  a  world  menace 
and  no  country  of  the  world  will  be  orderly 
or  safe. 

The  Allied  nations  could  have  sent 
enough  troops  to  reenforce  the  Russians 
who  were  fighting  the  Bolsheviki,  to  end 
in  a  few  weeks  the  sinister  government  of 
Lenine  and  Trotzky.  But  their  "liberals" 
and  their  radicals,  who  make  so  much  noise 
and  get  nowhere,  were  able  to  hold  their 
Government  back  from  a  course  which 
would  have  destroyed  Bolshevism 
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"*0  hear  them  tell  it,  most  norma] 
human,  beings  "take  no  stock"  in 
charms,  omens,  magic  formulas,  Lucky 
numbers,  and  such,  holding  that  these 
things  are  the  remnants  of  ;t  superstitious 
age  ami  as  such  not  worthy  of  credence  on 
the  part  of  anyhodv  who  makes  « > \ « * 1 1  a 
pretense  of  being  1 1 1 >  to  date  As  a  strict 
matter  of  fact,  however,  it  would  appear 
thai  a  goodly  portion  of  even  1h<>  most 
civilized  communities  still  harbor  sundry 
superstitions  which  over  and  anon  are 
revealed  when  "all  t  li«>  signs  are  right." 
Thus  we  are  told  that  during  ih<>  war  it 
became  apparenl  that  most  of  tlm  soldiers 
still  believed  in  th<<  power  of  charms  to 
protect  them  against  the  dangers  to  which 

they     wore    exposed.       li     seems    thai     this 

belief  prevailed  in  all  the  armies  of  both 
the  Allies  and  the  enemy,  and  was  by 
uo  means  confined  to  the  common  soldiers, 
manifestations  thereof  being  found  among 
the  officers  as  w»  11.  A  writer  in  the  Lon- 
don Morning  Post,  in  discussing  the  super- 
stitions among  the  British  soldiers,  says  he 
found  many  of  these  shared  also  by  the 
troops  from  overseas.     For  instance — 

One  day  I  happened  to  meet  an  Aus- 
tralian soldier  who  wore  the  figure  5  on 
the  collar  of  his  tunic.  This  5  is  known 
on  the  Continent  as  the  Pentad,  and  in 
Belgium  the  Fifth  Regiment  is  considered 
to  be  the  lucky  regiment.  The  logic  of  the 
Pentad  is  as  follows:  Figure  1  stands 
for  God,  absolutely  alone.  Figure  2  is 
the  mind  of  God  in  operation  as  shown 
by  the  works  of  nature.  Figure  3  rep- 
resents man  as  the  highest  work  of  God. 
Taking  therefore  figure  1  as  being  unique, 
the  figures  2  and  3,  that  is,  God's  work  in 
the  hands  of  man,  equal  5,  and  this  5  is 
said  to  represent  everything.  In  this 
country  we  do  not  fully  appreciate  the 
meaning  of  the  figure  5. 

To  come  back  to  our  Australian  soldier. 
He  told  me  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the 
Pentad,  and  he  was  rather  inclined  to 
sneer  at  luck  in  general.  But  he  told  me 
that  his  companj  ,  which  was  the  Fifth,  was 
\  ery  lucky,  and  day  after  day  the  men  had 
many  narrow  escapes  from  death  or 
wounds.  The  company,  in  fact,  had  lost 
only  fifteen  men  out  of  180,  while  the 
second  company  had  lost  a  much  larger 
proportion.  He  also  told  me  that  the 
number  13  was  considered  by  them  a 
lucky  number,  and  most  of  the  men  in  the 
Fifth  Company,  curiously  enough,  had 
13  in  their  regimental  numbers,  his  own 
number  being  51327. 

It  would  be  inevitable  that  the  ancient 
but  exceedingly  potent  Swastika  should 
be  numbered  among  the  charms  carried 
by  somebody,  and  it  is  not  surprizing  that 
that  person  should  be  an  officer,  but  one 
wonders  by  what  exercise  of  mental  proc- 
esses a  piece  of  coal  should  come  to  be 
invested  with  magic  qualities.     We  read: 

On  one  occasion,  after  lecturing  to 
some  men  from  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia, I  was  entertained  for  the  night 
and  put  up  in  an  officers'  hut.  Before 
turning  in  I  chatted  over  the  subject  of 
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Solid  walls  and  bolts  of  steel,  ponderous  time  locks  and  burglar 
alarms,  all  stand  between  the  crooks  and  your  valuables  in  the 
safe-deposit  box. 

But  what  about  your  checks? 

Nothing  but  "a  scrap  of  paper"  between  the  check  swindler's 
clutching  fingers  and  your  active  bank  balance,  the  life  blood  of 
every  going  concern.  Don't  let  your  concern  be  one  of  those 
that  lose  thousands  of  dollars  yearly  through  check  frauds.  Don't 
issue  checks  without  the  complete  protection  of 
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backed  by  an  iron-clad  Insurance  Policy—  ■ 
the  premium  paid  by  Todd 

Todd  System  consists  simply  of  (1)  PROTOD  chemical-fibre  checks  and  drafts 
(preventing  any  change  of  payee's  name  or  date),  each  check  registered  like  a 
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"Shredded"  through  the  paper  in  red  and  black  ink,  in  words  representing  Dollars 
and  Cents,  exact  to  the  penny — a  complete  word  to  each  stroke  of  the  handle. 

750,000  Protectographs  in  use,  by  the  world's  leading  banks  and  business  houses 
in  every  line — each  instrument  bearing  the  name  and  guarantee  of  Todd. 
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mystery  book,  written  in  State 
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is  for  responsible  business  men 

only,  so  be  sure  to  enclose  your 

business     letterhead    with     the 
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TODD    PROTECTOGRAPH  CO. 

(Established  1899) 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  Checks  and  Check-Pro- 
tecting Devices.      Sales  and  Service  Branches 
in    100  cities  throughout  the   World. 

1143  University  Avenue,   Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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and  it  will  be  accomplished 


These  products  are  built  and 

trade-marked  by 

Blaw-Knox  Company 

STEEL  FORMS  for  all  kinds  of 
concrete  work  — sewers,  tun- 
nels, aqueducts,  dams,  culverts, 
bridges,  retaining  walls,  factory 
buildings  and  warehouses, 
columns,  floors,  foundations, 
manholes,  subways,  reservoirs, 
piers,  roads,  sidewalks,  etc. 

CLAMSHELL  BUCKETS  and 
Automatic  Cableway  Plants  for 
digging  and  rehandling  earth, 
6and,  gravel,  coal,  ore,  lime- 
stone, tin,  scrap,  slag,  cinders, 
fertilizers,  rock  products,  etc. 

Fabricated  Steel— mill 

buildings,  manufacturing 
plants,  bridges,  crane  runways, 
trusses,  etc. 

PLATE  WORK  —  Riveted  and 
Welded  steel  plate  products  of 
every  description;  annealing 
boxes;  kettles;  ladles;  pans; 
penstocks;  etc. 

"Knox-"  Patented  Water- 
cooled  Doors,  Door  Frames, 
Ports,  Bulkheads,  Front  and 
Back  Wall  Coolers,  Reversing 
Valves,  etc.,  for  Open  Hearth, 
Glass  and  Copper  Regenerative 
Furnaces;  water-cooled  stand- 
ings, shields  and  boshes  for 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mills. 

TOWERS  for  supporting  high- 
tension  transmission  lines. 


TO  positively  accomplish  the  purpose 
for  which  each  product  is  designed — 
that  is  the  corner-stone  of  the  Blaw-Knox 
business. 

To  that  end  an  unequaled  service  organ- 
ization has  been  brought  together. 

Such  words  as '  'service","best",  and  other 
superlatives  have  been  used  so  loosely, 
that  there  is  often  a  vast  difference  be- 
tween what  is  promised  and  that  which  is 
delivered. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  has  been  giving  its 
distinctive  type  of  service  for  years,  and 
rests  its  case  with  those  whom  it  serves. 

Blaw-Knox  Company  does  not  believe 
in  just  doing  business  the  easiest  way. 
It  does  more  than  take  orders  and  make 
deliveries. 

Men  who  built  the  Panama  Canal,  the 
New  York  Aqueduct,  the  Los  Angeles 
high-tension  lines,  the  New  York  subways 
and  harnessed  the  power  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  men  who  are  producing  the  steel  of 
the  world;  contractors  and  engineers  who 
have  built  thousands  of  concrete  struc- 
tures from  sewers  to  subways,  from  side- 
walks to  skyscrapers ;  men  who  have 
excavated  or  mechanically  rehandled  loose 


bulk  material  of  all  kinds  —  these  men 
understand  Blaw-Knox  service.  They 
have  realized  its  worth. 

The  Blaw-Knox  engineers  first  in- 
vestigate and  determine  Just  what  is  to 
be  accomplished.  Then  the  equipment 
is  produced  to  do  that  work.  And  the 
Blaw-Knox  trademark  means  to  you 
that  it  will  fit  the  Job  and  do  the  Job, 
with  speed  and  economy. 

The  scope  of  Blaw-Knox  service  is  not 
limited,  by  time,  territory  nor  expense.  It 
is  there  to  call  upon  at  your  will,  like  the 
potential  power  in  an  electric  light  socket. 

You  have  a  peace-of-mind  when  dealing 
with  Blaw-Knox  Company  which  saves 
your  energy,  time  and  money. 

When  you  call  in  Blaw-Knox  engineers, 
you  have  added  a  valuable  department  to 
your  organization. 

All  Blaw-Knox  specifications  are  the 
result  of  scientific  study.  If  the  manu- 
facturing costs  of  Blaw-Knox  products 
were  twice  as  great,  they  could  do  their 
work  no  better.  If  they  cost  a  cent  less 
they  could  not  do  it  so  well.  Everything 
that  bears  the  Blaw-Knox  trademark  is 
built  to  do  a  particular  job. 


BLAW-KNOX  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities  Export  Representation 


Blaw-Knox  Company  Jives  up  to  a  code. 
The  products  which  bear  the  Blaw-Knox 
trademark  must  do  the  job  for  which  they 
are  built.  This  principle  is  never  deviated 
from.  There  is  a  personal  interest  taken  in 
every  piece  of  equipment  or  material  which 
we  provide.  And  that  personal  interest  never 
Jags.  It  begins  with  the  first  inquiry  and 
knows  no  stopping  place. 

ALBERT  C.  LEHMAN,  President. 
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DO  clouds  of  smoke  pour  from  the- 
chimney-  of  your  heating  plant? 
Then  you  are  wasting  money.  Smoke  is 
an  evidence  of  fuel- waste.  Where  there 
is  perfect  combustion — there  is  no  waste 
and  no  smoke. 

In  ordinary  heating  boilers  the  hydro-carbon 
gases,  rich  in  heat  value,  rush  up  the  chimney 
unconsumed  in  the  form  of  smoke.  In  the 
Imperial  Super-Smokeless  Boiler  these  gases  are 
retarded,  burned  and  used.  The  Super-Smokeless 
Hot  Blast  Chamber  introduces  an  air  blast  (oxygen) 
at  such  a  high  temperature  that  intense  secondary 
combustion  is  caused.  This  burns  the  smoke  and 
utilizes  the  heat  units  otherwise  wasted.      The 


Imperial 

Super-SmoKeless 

Boilers 


burn  the  cheapest  grades  of  soft  coal  efficiently  and  smoke- 
lessly;  they  meet  the  most  rigid  smoke  ordinances;  they 
cut  down  the  amount  of  coal  needed  and  mean  a  big  saving 
to  you.  The  threatened  coal  shortage  is  an  added  incentive 
to  use  this  boiler.  The  SUPER-SMOKELESS  also  burns 
hard  coal  or  coke  successfully  and_economieally. 

Saves  Money — Simple  to  Operate 

The  Imperial  Super-Smokeless  Boiler  produces  the  most  perfect 
combustion  ever  obtained  in  a  heating:  boiler.  It  has  but  one  grate, 
requires  only  normal  draft  and  needs  far  less  attention  than  the 
ordinary  boiler. 

Send  for  "booklet  and  list  of  installations  in  apartment  houses, 
office  buildings,  garages,  residences,  schools,  churches,  public  and 
private  institutions.jtif  will  pay. you.  j 

UTICA  HEATER  COMPANY 


UTICA,  NEW  YORK 


218.220  W.  Kinzie  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ATLANTA-The  Lowry  Co. 
BOSTON-M.  B.  Spooner 
CLEVELAND-Bunton  &  Boekiua 
DBS  MOINES-Globe  Math.  &  Supply  Co. 
DETROIT-Murray  W.  Sales  &  Co. 
LOUISVILLE-Belknap  Hdwe.  &  Mtg.  Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS— M.  A.  Welter  &  Co. 
NASHVILLE-E.  T.  Kirkpatrick  &  Co. 
PHILADELPHIA— Mahaily  Heatimr  Service 
PITTSBURGH— Bunton  &  Bookius 
ST.  LOUIS-Hester-Bradley  Co. 
WASHINGTON— U.  D.  Seltzer 


Where  the  Money 
is  Saved 

If  you  could  look 
through  the  side  of 
an  Imperial  Boiler 
you  would  see  tin- 
Hot  Blast  compart- 
ment an  d  I  In- 
Secondary  Combus- 
tion Chamber  where 
all  smoke  and 
pases  are  burned 
and  1  h  t-i  r  hea  t 
utilized. 


folk-lore  and  soldiers'  mascots  with  four 
officers.  At  first  the  conversation  was 
naturally  formal,  but  we  soon  warmed  to 
our  work  and  broke  down  any  barriers 
which  may  have  existed  between  us. 
Then  to  my  surprize  one  of  the  officers 
told  me  that  he  carried  a  charm,  and  I 
said  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  was. 
It  turned  out  to  be  simply  a  Swastika, 
which  was  apparently  new  to  him,  and  he 
was  glad  to  hear  more  about  it.  The 
second  officer  took  from  his  pocket  a 
small  cross  of  grotesque  form,  Avhieh, 
he  informed  me,  was  his  mascot.  The 
third  officer  laughingly  added:  "Well. 
I  need  not  show  you  mine,  because  it 
is  only  a  piece  of  coal,  wrapt  in  a  Little 
bag  which  I  brought  over  from  Austra- 
lia." The  fourth  (and  this  to  my  aston- 
ishment, being  the  "highest  possible") 
said,  '  'I  also  have  a  mascot,  but  I  regret  to 
say  that  I  don't  intend  to  show  it  to  you. 
I  won't  even  tell  you  what  it  is,  because 
it  would  spoil  my  luck."  Nothing  I  could 
say  would  induct  him  to  alter  his  decision. 
His  was  the  most  superstitious  case  of  all. 

The  Maoris  of  New  Zealand  have  not 
been  numbered  among  civilized  nations  as 
long  as  some  of  the  others  who  took  part 
in  the  war,  but  when  it  comes  to  lucky 
pieces  it  would  seem  as  if  there  should 
be  more  luck  in  one  of  their  greenstone, 
amulets  which  had  taken  two  or  three 
men's  lifetimes  to  prepare  than  there 
would  be  in  a  mere  chunk  of  anthracite: 

During  my  visit  to  this  camp  I  was 
pleased  to  be  able  to  have  some  con- 
versation with  one  or  two  Maoris.  They 
were  exceedingly  interesting  fellows  and 
did  not  object  to  tell  me  all  they  could 
about  mascots.  The  great  mascot  of  the 
Maoris  is  a  quaint  contorted  greenstone 
figure,  which  is  known  to  be  of  enormous 
antiquity.  This  greenstone — a  kind  of  jade 
— is  extremely  hard;  in  fact,  it  is  almost 
as  hard  as  corundum  or  the  diamond.  The 
ordinary-sized  jade  tiki,  or  club  would 
take  a  native  New-Zealander  several 
months  or  even  years  to  rub  down,  and 
it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the  large 
clubs  of  pure  jade  take  the  lives  of  three 
men,  at  constant  work,  to  make.  There 
are,  however,  a  large  number  of  machine- 
made  tikis  in  the  market.  My  Maori 
friend  told  me  that  when  a  Maori  dies 
his  tiki  is  always  buried  with  him. 

What  is  said  of  the  French  and  Belgian 
charms  is  reminiscent  of  the  Indian's 
belief  that  the  commendable  qualities 
of  the  enemy  he  slew  passed  to  himself 
with  his  appropriation  of  the  slain  man's 
scalp— ■_ 

The  commonest  charms  among  the 
soldiers  of  France  and  Belgium  are  made 
of  aluminum  and  copper  fragments  of 
German  shells.  It  is  considered  that  if 
you  wear  a  piece  of  an  enemy's  projectile 
it  inoculates  you  against  future  danger 
from  such  sources.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  may  be  pointed  out  here  that  every  Irish 
cottage  has  in  it  what  is  called  a  "thunder- 
bolt," which  is  supposed  to  protect  the 
cottage  from  being  struck  by  lightning, 
and  instances  of  such  doctrine  or  idea  exist 
practically  all  over  Europe.  The  French 
soldier  is  also  very  keen  on  fragments  of 
shells,  any  one  of  which  he  will  wrap  up  in 
a  bit  of  rag  and  put  in  his  pocket.  Alu- 
minum and  copper  fragments  are  treated 
more  carefully.  They  are  made  into 
crosses,  anchors,  stars,  diamonds,  shields, 
finger-rings,  and  even  into  model  flying- 
machines,    and    in    this   form    they   were 
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carried  as  amulets  by  thousands  of  men 
who  were  fighting  on  our  side,  in  [taly 
I  lie  men  wore  the  kinds  of  charms  and 
amulets  which  have  been  common  in  that 
country  for  many  generations— -even  cen- 
turies, I  may  say.  They  consist  chiefly  of 
phallic  emblems,  and  may  bo  seen  by 
thousands  in  the  streets  and  markets  of 
Naples  especially. 

True  to  their  instincts,  the  Germans 
carried  charms  symbolizing  the  gross  and 
obscene — 

T  have  a  number  of  examples  of  Ger- 
man charms,  some  of  which  were  taken 
from  German  prisoners,  while  others  were 
collected  by  myself  in  Germany  about 
two  years  ago.  They  are  of  a  character 
you  might  expect  from  such  a  people,  and 
consist  largely  of  pigs,  many  of  which,  1 
regret  to  say,  are  grossly  vulgar  and  of- 
fensive. Moreover,  the  pig  is  not  a  lucky 
charm,  as  we  might  regard  it;  calculated 
to  prevent  danger,  it  simply  implies 
wealth,  and  that  is^not  much  use  in  actual 
fighting.  Another  German  charm  is  a 
small  model  of  a  fungus,  which  is  of 
natural  blood-red  color.  This  is  really  a 
phallic  emblem.  A  third  kind  is  a  teeto- 
tum, the  meaning  of  which  is  "chance." 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  German  Navy,  or 
what  remains  of  it,  they  have  rather  a 
pretty  charm.  It  consists  of  a  small, 
cheap  medal  bearing  the  figure  of  Christ 
stilling  the  tempest,  with  the  motto, 
"Safety  in  storms."  I  gathered  from 
several  of  my  friends  that  the  charms 
in  commou  use  by  the  Germans  were 
generally  small  objects,  such  as  I  have 
mentioned,  which  had  been  presented  to 
the  wearers  by  their  mothers  or  sisters, 
but  in  few  cases  had  the  charm  any  definite 
logical  meaning. 


OFFICIAL  LOG  OF  THE  "  R-34'S ' 
WARD  FLIGHT 


HOME- 


IN  time  to  come  air-logs,  of  the  sort 
issued  by  the  British  Air  Ministry  im- 
mediately after  the  world's  largest  air- 
cruiser  had  returned  from  its  record-making 
trip  across  the  Atlantic,  may  be  quite  as 
common  as  the  logs  of  ordinary  steamships 
are  nowadays.  This  first  official  record, 
however,  has  all  the  charm  of  novelty  and 
strangeness.  The  view  -  point,  which  is 
largely  confined  to  two  dimensions  on  most 
ocean  voyages,  here  has  to  take  account  of 
three,  Avith  the  up-and-down  dimension  as 
the  most  important  one.  The  first  entry 
is  dated  New  York,  Wednesday,  July  9, 
11:54  p.m.,  summer-time.  It  reads,  as 
reported  in  the  London  Telegraph: 

It  is  a  dark  night  (Wednesday,  July  9), 
and  a  gusty  wind  is  blowing  from  the  south- 
west, strength  about  thirty  miles  per  hour. 
We  steer  straight  for  New  York,  and  stop, 
as  promised,  to  flj'  over  the  city  before 
heading  out  into  the  Atlantic.  It  was  an 
extremely  good  "getaway,"  considering 
the  gusty  wind  and  difficult  conditions  gen- 
erally. We  find  we  have  4,600  gallons  of 
petrol  for  the  return  journey. 

New  York  at  midnight  looked  wonderful 
from  above.  Miles  and  miles  of  tiny, 
bright,  twinkly  fights  —  a  veritable  fairy- 
land. The  search-lights  at  first  make  a 
very  unsuccessful  search  for  us,  but  finally 
get  us  fair  and  square.  We  are  over  Fifth 
Avenue.  The  Times  Square  and  Broad- 
way present  a  remarkable  sight.  We  dis- 
tinctly see  thousands  of  upturned  faces,  in 


TO  build  a  modern  home 
and  then  furnish  it  with 
unmodern  equipment  is 
a  false  economy.       A  truly 
modern  bathroom  is  a  perpet- 
ual delight.     Silent  Si-wel-clo 
Closets  are  rapidly  displacing 
the  obsolete  loud-flushing  closets 
in  present-day  buildings — not 
alone  because  of  the  quiet  operat- 
ing feature  but  because  of  me- 
chanical and  sanitary  excellence. 
The  Si-wel-clo  is  but  one  item 
of  the  complete  line  of 

The  Trenton  Potteries  Company 
"TEPECO"  ALL-CLAY  PLUMBING 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  beautiful,  practical 
and  permanent.  How  permanent  can  be 
realized  only  after  experience  with  other 
kinds. 

"Tepeco"  plumbing  is  china  or  porcelain, 
solid  and  substantial.  Dirt  does  not 
readily  cling  to  its  glistening  white  surface, 
nor  will  that  surface  be  worn  away  by 
scouring.  With  time,  inferior  materials 
will  lose  their  sanitary  value,  dirt  will 
adhere,  the  appearance  become  uninvit- 
ing— the  piece  lose  its  usefulness. 
Insist  that  all  your  plumbing  fixtures  be 
of  "Tepeco"  ware.  A  wise  investment — 
a  beautiful  one. 

If  you  intend  to  build,  or  renovate  your  bathroom  be  sure  to 
write  for  our  instructive  book,  "Bathrooms  of  Character." 

The    Trenton    Potteries    Company 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  U.S.A. 

World's  Largest  Makers  of  All-Clay  Plumbing  Fixtures 
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Why  This  Mighty 

Thousands  Know,  But  Do  Not  Appre- 
ciate,  The  Extent   of   Its  Leadership 

Respect  For  Essex 


It  is  like  reminding  the  average  reader  of 
something  he  already  knows  to  speak  of  Essex 
leadership. 

Its  position  as  a  popular  car  filling  a  heretofore 
unoccupied  field,  is  accepted  as  a  matter  of  fact. 
By  word  and  attitude  all  motordom  acknowledges 
its  position. 

But  let  us  consider  the  reasons  for  Essex  prestige. 

You  will  probably  say  it  is  because  of  its  per- 
formance. You  compare  its  general  appearance 
and  performance  with  the  admirable  qualities  of 
other  cars.  You  place  no  price  limit  on  those 
cars  to  which  you  compare  the  Essex. 

It  is  because  the  Essex  so  nearly  matches  the 
standards  you  hold  as  your  ideal,  that  it  is  a  leader. 

Essex  Matches  All 
Requirements 

There  is  ample  evidence  in  every  locality  to 
account  for  what  people  are  saying  for  the  Essex. 

It  has  spoken  for  itself,  just  as  we  announced 
it  would  have  to  do  at  the  time  it  was  put  on 
the  market. 

It  isn  't  necessary  for  us  to  say  how  fast  an  Essex 
can  be  driven.  We  don't  need  to  speak  of  its 
performance  on  hills  or  its  comfort  and  riding 
qualities.     The  car  has  proved  itself. 

And  10,000  owners  are  daily  giving  their  cars 
opportunities  to  prove  Essex  worth.     Added  to 


that  are  close  to  half  a  million  motorists  who 
voice  their  admiration.  The  most  conservative 
and  critical  person  having  knowledge  of  the 
Essex  is  its  sponsor. 

Time  Is  Revealing 
Another   Quality 

It  is  showing  that  the  Essex  stands  up  under 
hard  service.  It  retains  the  qualities  which  have 
created  the  respect  with  which  it  is  held. 

Squeaks  and  rattles  are  not  so  common.  It  is 
rigid  and  powerful.  Little  attention  is  required  to 
keep  the  Essex  in  smooth  running  condition. 
Every  day's  use  adds  to  the  regard  owners  have 
for  the  .Essex. 

So  Be  Guided  By 
What  People  Say 

The  best  place  to  find  out  about  the  Essex  is 
among  those  who  have  had  their  cars  for  some 
time  and  from  the  thousands  who  know  Essex 
performance. 

Go  see  what  the  Essex  can  do.  If  you  don't 
know  the  Essex,  ask  your  neighbor  or  the  nearest 
dealer  to  take  you  for  a  ride. 

Judge  Essex  qualities  for  yourself  and  remem- 
ber that  sales  are  so  large  it  will  be  well  for  you 
to  place  your  order  as  far  in  advance  of  the  time 
you  will  require  delivery,  as  it  will  be  possible  for 
you  to  do. 
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spite  of  the  early  hour  (1  a.m.  of  the  morn- 
ing), and  the  whole  scene  is  lit  by  the  gi- 
gantic electrical  signs  which  seem  to  con- 
centrate about  this  point;  one  in  particular 
— the  Overland  Tower — illustrates  the 
enormous  importance  of  aerial  advertise-^ 
incut.  From  2,000  feet  above  we  Bee  its 
wheel  revolving,  and  the  mist  rising  in  a 
cloud  behind  it,  presumably  an  illustration 
of  its  speed. 

The  air  over  New  York  feels  very  dis- 
turbed, partly  owing  to  the  approaching 
cyclone  from  the  Great  Lakes,  of  which  we 
have  already  had  warning,  and  partly,  also. 
to  tho  heat  rising  upward  from  the  city 
itself.  The  air-ship,  however,  rides  out 
very  steadily  undor  the  circumstances. 

The  following  entries,  dealing  with  per- 
haps the  most  dramatic  portion  of  the 
flight,  occur  under  date  of  Thursday,  July 
10,  the  first  one  being  marked  1:10  a.m. 

We  head  for  home,  with  3,000  miles  of 
sea  between  us  and  our  Scottish  base. 
The  wind  is  now  well  behind,  and  our  speed 
makes  good;  it  is  estimated  at  sixty-five 
knots,  or  nearly  seventy-four  miles  per 
hour.  Our  weather  at  time  of  starting  is 
decidedly  favorable  for  a  flight  from  Amer- 
ica to  England.  There  is  a  depression  west 
of  Newfoundland,  and  then  a  large  one  cen- 
tered to  the  north  of  Iceland ;  also  an  anti- 
cyclone over  the  east  Atlantic  and  Great 
Britain.  The  inference  from  the  above  is 
that  a  strong  southwest  or  west  wind  will 
prevail  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Atlantic. 
We  have  got  away  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
depression,  which  is  central  west  of  New- 
foundland, and  are  getting  the  full  benefit 
of  the  thirty-five  knot  southwest  wind  on 
its  southerly  side.  At  this  speed  we  are 
traveling  considerably  faster  than  the  de- 
pression, which  is  probably  moving  east- 
ward at  about  thiity-five  miles  per  hour, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  we  shall  run  right 
out  of  it  by  the  time  we  reach  mid-Atlantic. 
We  then  expect  (it  may  be  only  a  pious 
hope)  to  get  into  touch  with  the  still  bigger 
depression  centered  to  the  north  of  Iceland, 
and  benefit  by  the  southwest  wind,  which 
we  ought  to  find  on  its  southerly  side. 

2:17  a.m. — We  are  crossing  the  American 
coast  with  four  out  of  our  five  engines  run- 
ning, the  fifth  engine  resting.  Some  hot 
coffee  from  the  thermos  flask,  presented 
us  by  our  kind  American  friends,  is  very 
nice  and  warming. 

9:15  a.m. — We  have  already  covered  430 
miles  from  New  York,  and  are  going  strong. 
Our  mails  are  now  sorted,  and  this  takes 
some  time.  We  find  we  have  quite  a  large 
collection  of  parcels  and  letters  of  all  de- 
scriptions, including  some  for  bis  Majesty 
the  King,  the  Foreign  Office,  Admiralty, 
Postmaster-General,  and  a  large  number 
of  copies  of  The  Public  Ledger  for  the  editor 
of  The  Times.  This  journey  we  hope  will 
prove  the  fastest  newspaper,  delivery  be- 
tween New  York  and  London  yet  accom- 
plished, and  will  be  the  forerunner  of  regu- 
lar interchange  of  mails  between  East  and 
West— the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

10:45  a.m.,  G.  M.  T. — We  are  now  mak- 
ing good  seventy-two  knots,  or  eighty-three 
miles  per  hour  on  four  engines.  The  for- 
ward engine  stopt.  If  all  goes  well,  Major 
Scott  will  go  straight  for  London,  and  we 
will  see  how  long  it  takes  us  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  from  Broadway,  New  York,  to 
Piccadilly  Circus,  London — from  the  heart 
of  one  capital  to  the  heart  of  the  other. 

10:45  a.m. — Cooke  asleep  under  the  din- 
ing-room table.  (Note. — This  may  take 
our  thoughts  back  to  the  days  of  our  an- 
cestors, but  the  cause  of  this  slip  and  the 


position  selected  are  from  quite  a  different 

reason.) 

12  m. — Lunch:  cold  bologna  sausage  and 
pickles,  and  stewed  pineapple  and  a  ration 
of  rum.  Tin'  conversation  turned  on  the 
subject  of  obtaining  seoondarj  meteorolog- 
ical information  in  the  Atlantic.  Scott, 
Greenland,  Lusk,  and  Harris  all  agree  that 
one  good  method  of  getting  information  at 
small  cost  would  he  to  equip  all  cable-repair 
ships  with  a  meteorological  observer  and 
a  suitable  outfit  of  kites  and  instruments. 
These  cable -repair  ships  work  in  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  are  often  at  sea  for  days 
at  a  time.  Moreover,  the  cable  routes  are 
ready  in  every  case  on  the  shortest  and 
most  direct  route  between  the  countries 
they  link  up. 

1 :  05  p.m. — We  have  averaged  50.3  knots 
per  hour  ever  since  leaving  Broadway. 
Weather  fine;  visibility,  15-20  miles.  Wind, 
40  knots,  S.S.W.;  sea  very  rough.  It  is 
difficult  from  above  to  measure  the  height 
of  waves,  but  it  is  easy  to  see  that  in  a  very 
heavy  sea  like  this  one,  surface  ships  would 
be  having  an  extremely  bad  time.  Up  here 
we  are  as  steady  as  a  rock,  and  unless  one 
looks  out  of  the  windows  we  would  hardly 
realize  we  were  traveling  at  all. 

Lieutenant  -  Colonel  Hemsley,  United 
States  Armj',  Aviation  Department,  is 
steering,  and  is  taking  opposite  watch  with 
Pritchard;  while  Lusk  has  relieved  Green- 
land in  the  fore  car,  Corporal  Burgess  being 
on  the  elevators.  We  are  in  very  good 
wireless  communication  with  Sable  Island, 
and  many  messages  wishing  us  success  are 
received  from  America  and  Canada.  We 
send  our  grateful  thanks  to  the  United 
States  naval  and  military  authorities  for 
their  very  efficient  and  kind  assistance  in 
looking  after  the  air-ship  at  Mineola  during 
four  days  of  difficult  and  unpleasant 
weather  conditions. 

4:50  p.m.— Position  42.15  N.,  54.05  W.; 
course,  140  degrees  steered,  110  degrees 
made  good,  86  degrees  true;  48  knots.  We 
have  covered  900  miles  from  New  York, 
sixteen  hours,  and  are  1,850  miles  from 
south  coast  of  Ireland,  exactly  one-third 
of  the  distance  between  the  two  countries. 

Our  petrol  consumption  works  out  at 
about  one  gallon  an  hour.  Weather  clear, 
sea  deep  blue,  very  good  visibility,  thirty- 
five — forty  miles — -according  to  the  dip 
and  distance  horizon-tables  at  this  height 
(1,500  feet)  should  be  forty-five  miles. 
Cooke  determined  his  position  by  observa- 
tion on  the  sun  and  sea  horizon.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  there  were  only  two 
occasions  when  he  was  able  to  do  this  on 
the  outward  journey,  owing  to  clouds  and 
fog. 

6:15  p.m. — A  five-masted  schooner  under 
full  sail  on  starboard  beam  about  five  miles 
away  was  an  interesting  contrast  between 
the  old  and  the  new,  the  sailing-ship  and 
the  air-ship.  We  are  now  over  the  main 
east-bound  summer  route  of  steamers  from 
New  York  to  Queenstown.  The  steamship 
Adriatic,  due  New  York  on  13th,  should  be 
somewhere  near  us,  and  we  are  on  the  look- 
out for  her  on  the  wireless.  Getting  much 
colder. 

8  p.m.— Position  42.40  N.,  50.30.,  W 
making  good  fifty-five  knots.  Harris  gives 
most  interesting  explanation  of  the  cloud 
formations  to  the  north  and  south  of  us,  and 
compares  the  clouds  as  we  see  them  with 
the  illustrations  in  a  different  cloud  text- 
book we  have  with  us.  It  is  now  time  for 
supper:  soft-boiled  eggs  and  cocoa;  and  we 
all  discust  at  great  length  our  impressions 
of  American  men  and  American  women.  I 
wish  our  newly  made  American  friends 
could  have  heard  the  delightful  things  that 
were  said  about  them.     Pritchard  goes  to 


"masters 

Masters  of  the  musical  art  made  your 
records.  It  takes  a  master  instrument  to 
play  them  correctly — artistically. 

T  THE 

IV-A-TONE 

REPRODUCER 

embodies    an    entirely    new    principle. 
The  "Iv-a-tone"  improves  the  finest  pho- 
nograph;  it  will  bring  out  the  maximum 
in  yours. 
Prices:   In  nickel,  $10;  in  gold,  $15 

vve  will  send  you  an  "Iv-a-tone"  by 
Parcels  Post,  insured,  upon  receipt  of  $10. 
Tou  may  keep  it  for  10  days  and  if  you 
are  willing  to  part  with  it,  you  may  return 
it  and  we  will  refund  your  money  in  full. 

Important 
Be    sure    to   advise    us   what    kind   of  an 
instrument  you  use,  when  ordering. 
As  easy  to  install  as  a  new  needle. 

NEWTON  &  CO. 

Sole  Agents    for    the  U.   S.   A. 

Scribner  Building 

597  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 


VEST-POCKET  STANDARD  DICTIONARY 

The  latest  addition  to  the  Funk&  Wagtails  Standard  Diction- 
ary Series.  "  A  marvel  of  condensed  information."  26.000 
Vocabulary  terms;  12  pagres  colored  maps;  many  valuable  sup- 
plementary features.  Cloth,  30  cents;  blue  moroccoette,  50 
cents;  red  leather,  75  cents.  Thumb-notch  index  in  each 
edition,  10  cents  extra.  Postage  5  cents  extra. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    -    New  York  and  London 


IRe  most  valuable  piano  in  tde  ■world 


*$  A  piano  of  true  artistic 

worth  is  a  companion  whose 
personality  becomes  a  part  of 
our  lives.  The  value  of  a  Steger 
will  be  proved  again  and  again 
in  the  fullness  of  years. 


5  Steger  Pianos  and  Player 
Pianos  are  shipped  on  ap- 
proval to  persons  of  respon- 
sibility. Write  for  Steger 
Style  Brochure  today. 

STEGER  &.  SONS 
Piano  Manufacturing  Co. 
Founded  by  John  V.  Steger.  1879 

Steger  Bldg.,  Chicago 
Factories  at  Steger.  Illinois 
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The  Controlled -key 
What  it  is— what  it  does 

It's  a  device  (found  only  in  the  Comptom- 
eter) that  automatically  prevents  a  short 
or  partial  key-stroke  from  registering  an 
error. 

Suppose  the  operator  slights  a  key-stroke 
— doesn't  put  the  key  clear  down.  Im- 
mediately the  key-board  automatically 
locks  up  and  refuses  to  add  another  figure 
until  the  fault  is  corrected.  She  simply 
completes  the  unfinished  key-stroke, 
touches  the  release-key  and  goes  right 
on.  Like  a  sentinel  on  guard  the  Con- 
trolled-key  stands  watch  over  every  key- 
stroke. It  will  not  permit  an  imperfect 
ke\  -stroke  to  register  an  error. 


Figi 
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"The  figuring 
business,"  wri 
Treasurer  of  tf 

And  Mr.  Galvi 
in  one  drug  st r 
store,  some  oii 
and  6  000  sen 


If  not  made  by  Felt  &  Tarrant, 
it's  not  a  Comptometer 
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uring  inventory   in   a 
less   7,000   stores   big 

J  a  battery  of   Comptometers/'  says  Rexall, 
"we  know  where  we  stand  at  all  times" 


ntory  is  a  big  job  even  in  a  small 
j\.  Galvin,  Auditor  and  Assistant 
lilted  Drug  Company,  Boston. 

ight.    Just  consider  the  inventory 
3r  instance.     The  average  drug 
l  estimated,  carries  between  5,000 
terns  of  merchandise. 
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"You  can  imagine  the  size  of  the  job  in  our  business,"  continues 
Mr.  Galvin,  "supplying  as  it  does  over  7,000  Rexall  drug  stores 
throughout  the  country.  Speed  is  essential;  accuracy  is  absolutely 
necessary.  And  the  work  must  be  handled  without  disturbing  the 
routine  of  other  departments. 

The  old  method  failed 

"The  old  method  of  hand  figuring  failed  to  meet  these  requirements. 
After  a  little  investigation,  we  found  the  right  kind  of  help  in  the 
Comptometer.  With  a  battery  of  these  machines  we  take  inventory 
once  a  month,  which  enables  us  to  tell  exactly  where  we  stand  at 
all  times. 

"Our  operators  have  great  confidence  in  the  machines,  because  they 
know  the  Controlled-key  protects  them  absolutely  against  errors 
from  short  key  strokes. 

"Accuracy  of  results  is  so  nearly  perfect  that  we  regard  rechecking 
unnecessary.  Our  experiences  with  the  Comptometer  justifyes  our 
conclusion  that  it  is  the  machine  for  this  work. 

Trained  operators  supplied 

"Trained  Comptometer  operators  are  very  easy  to  get,  through  the 
excellent  service  given  by  the  Comptometer  people — we  do  not 
have  to  spend  time  and  money  in  training  them — that  is  done 
for  us." 

Perhaps  some  speeding  up  of  results,  some  pruning 
of  waste  can  be  done  in  your  accounting  depart- 
ment. Call  a  Comptometer  man  and  have  him 
bring  a  machine  with  him  for  a  practical  demon- 
stration on  your  work — it  costs  nothing. 

Felt  &  Tarrant  Mfg.  Co. 

1731  N.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


CONTROLLED  -KEY 


ADDING  AND    CALCULATING    MACHINE 
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Bleep  under  the  dining-room  table,  while  the 
second  watch  come  in  for  their  supper. 
This  position  under  the  dining-room  table 
ms  to  be  the  most-sought-after  point  of 
vantage  in  the  ship. 

Here  are  a  few  significant  entries,  the 
first  dated  Friday.  July  11,  7:25  p.m., 
dealing  with  the  first  sight  of  land: 

Land  in  sight  on  our  starboard  bow. 
Great  enthusiasm  on  board.  First  spotted 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hemsley,  United 
States  Army  xVviation  Department,  seven 
to  ten  mites  away.  Scott  alters  course  to 
make  the  land.  Cooke  gets  the  large  chart 
of  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  and  there  is 
keen  competition  to  see  who  will  fix  on  the 
exact  spot  when  we  cross  the  coast.  Two 
little  islands  lay  right  ahead  of  us.  With 
our  glasses  we  see  the  wireless  mast  of 
Clifden.  These  two  islands  are  almost  cer- 
tainly the  same  two  little  islands  that  ap- 
peared out  of  the  fog,  to  the  delighted  gaze 
of  Alcock  and  Brown,  at  the  conclusion  of 
their  historical  flight.  A  strange  and 
happy  coincidence. 

8  p.m. — At  eight  o'clock  precisely  we 
crossed  the  coast-line  a  little  to  the  north 
of  Clifden,  County  Mayo,  and  our  time 
from  crossing  the  American  coast  at  Long 
Island  to  crossing  the  Irish  coast  is  exactly 
sixty-one  hours,  thirty-three  minutes. 

8:15  p.m. — We  head  right  in  over  the 
mountains,  which  at  this  spot  are  2,900 
feet  high.  What  a  wild  and  rugged  coast- 
line; a  magnificent  cloud  panorama  now 
appears.  Huge  white  cumulus  clouds  of 
weird  and  fantastic  shapes  surround  us  on 
all  sides,  and  over  the  top  peep  out  the  tops 
of  the  mountains,  while  through  the  gaps 
we  see  lakes,  harbors,  islands,  and  green 
fields — quite  the  prettiest  picture  we  have 
seen  on  the  entire  voyage.  It  seems  as  if 
the  elements  have  reserved  their  best  cloud 
shapes  to  welcome  us  as  we  cross  over 
British  soil. 

9:10  p.m. — Two-seater  airplane  from 
neighborhood  of  Castlebar  flying  past  us 
and  under  us,  waving  a  welcome.  We  are 
now  well  away  from  the  mountains  over 
the  flat  country  inland,  heading  right  across 
to  Belfast  and  finally  East  Fortune. 
Height,  2,000  feet,  making  good  thirty-eight 
knots.     Bright,  full  moon. 

As  things  have  turned  out  (tho  one  could 
have  foreseen  this),  it  would  have  been 
wiser  if  we  had  kept  a  more  northerly 
course  after  getting  away  from  the  helpful 
influence  of  the  Newfoundland  depression. 
We  would  then  have  been  helped  by  this 
X.X.W.  wind  instead  of  being  hindered 
by  it,  and  might  have  saved  some  time. 
Undoubtedly  the  captains  of  the  big  aerial 
liners  of  the  future  will  become  wary  and 
cunning  masters  of  the  art  of  selecting  the 
right  way  and  the  right  height,  and  often, 
by  making  wide  detours,  will,  by  means 
of  their  air  knowledge  alone,  save  many 
hours  on  long  sea  and  land  passages. 

11:20  p.m. — Message  from  Air  Ministry 
to  say  we  are  to  land  at  Pulham.  We  ask 
if  we  may  land  at  East  Fortune,  as  that  is 
our  original  objective,  and  the  weather  is 
reported  good  for  landing.  The  reply  is  to 
land  at  Pulham,  so  we  assume  there  is  some 
special  reason,  and  wo  alter  our  course 
accordingly. 

Sunday,  July  13,  7  a.m. — Scott  increases 
height  to  5,000  feet,  and  course  is  steered 
over  Isle  of  Man  and  Liverpool.  2:  15  \.  m.; 
Derby,  3:55  a.m.,  and  Nottingham,  4:15 
a.m.,  direct  to  Pulham. 

5  a.m. — A  wireless  message  is  received 
from  his  Majesty  the  King: 

""I  congratulate  you  all  on  your  safe 
return  home  after  completion  of  your  mem- 


orable   and,  indeed,  unique    transatlantic 
voyage. 

Signed.  "G.   R." 

Wireless  messages  of  congratulations 
were  also  received  from  Major-General 
Seely,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Air; 
Maj.-Gen.  Sir  H.  M.Trenchard,  Chief  of 
Air  Staff;  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  F.  H.  Sykes,  Con- 
toller-General  of  Civil  Aviation;  and  Sir 
A.  Robinson,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Council. 

6: 20  a.m. — Over  Pulham  air-ship  station, 
and  6:57  landed.  Total  time  of  return 
journey  from  Long  Island  to  Pulham, 
Norfolk,  seventy-five  hours,  three  minutes, 
or  three  days,  three  hours,  three  minutes. 


ARE  BLOND  AMERICANS  THREATENED 
WITH  EXTINCTION? 


T^HE  American  is  known  throughout  the 
-*-  world  as  a  pepful  individual  who  goes 
right  after  things  and  gets  them  done  in  a 
hurry,  a  matter  of  no  little  pride  to  the 
people  who  inhabit  these  United  States. 
But  now  comes  an  erudite  scientist,  Dr. 
Austin  O'Malley,  and  says  that  American 
bustle  is  not  a  thing  to  brag  about  because 
it  is  not  a  virtue,  but  a  form  of  nervous 
irritability  produced  by  the  ultra-violet 
rays  in  the  sunlight  that  prevails  in  Uncle 
Sam's  dominions.  The  doctor,  who  has 
given  the  subject  a  thorough  investigation, 
finds  that  were  it  not  for  immigration,  the 
population  of  this  country  would  eventu- 
ally consist  of  brown-skinned  people  only, 
as  all  the  blonds  would  die  off.  It  appears 
that  the  latitude  in  which  practically  the 
entire  area  of  the  United  States  is  situated 
is  unsuited  for  the  Irish,  English,  Scotch, 
Germans,  and  all  other  north  Europeans, 
because  it  is  too  far  south,  and  that  the  only 
people  able  to  survive  indefinitely  are  those 
who  come  from  southern  Europe  and 
points  south.  ' '  From  South  Carolina  to  near 
Canada  is  the  zone  in  light  and  summer  heat 
for  the  olive-tinted  white  man,  the  Mediter- 
ranean type,"  he  says,  "and  this  man 
thrives  here  fairly  well,  despite  the  winter, 
which  is  more  severe  than  that  of  his  Euro- 
pean home.  If,  however,  a  man  from  Scot- 
land, which  has  an  average  of  259  cloudy 
days  in  the  year  and  a  very  slanting  sun. 
migrates  to  Yuma,  Arizona,  where  there  are 
about  nineteen  cloudy  days  annually,  a 
very  slightly  slanting  sun,  and  sometimes  a 
temperature  of  120°  Fahrenheit  in  the 
shade,  he  is  stimulated  for  a  short  time, 
then  nervously  exhausted,  and,  finally,  de- 
generates rapidly."  In  an  article  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  Dr.  O'Malley 
sets  out  his  ideas  regarding  the  develop- 
ment of  the  characteristic  coloration  of  the 
different  races  of  mankind,  and  the  relation 
this  bears  to  the  environment  of  the  region 
where  each  race  has  its  original  home.  We 
read: 

Anthropology  and  tradition  show  us  the 
earliest  man  was  white,  and  that  he  lived  at 
about  the  latitude  of  the  Euphrates  Basin. 
The  colored  and  blond  races  were  such  by 
development.  As  the  white  man  migrated 
southward  he  slowly  acquired  protective 
skin  pigment  and  became  brown.  Farther 
south,  in  the  tropics,  he  grew  black  to  defend 


himself  from  the  ultra-violet  rays  of  the 
sun  and  to  radiate  heat  more  readily.  As 
he  migrated  northward  he  lost  the  protec- 
tive pigment  which  was  worthless  to  him. 
and  became  whiter,  so  that  he  could  retain 
animal  heat  better. 

Physicists  that  work  with  extra-spectral 
rays,  Roentgen  rays,  Becquerel  rays,  rays 
from  radium,  and  the  like  emissions  must 
protect  themselves  by  rubber,  lead  glass, 
sheet  lead,  and  similar  means.  The  ultra- 
violet radiation  changes  the  protoplasm  of 
cells  so  as  to  let  in  salts  which  disintegrate 
and  kill  the  cells.  There  were  more  than 
twenty  physicians  killed  in  the  United 
States  alone  by  [the  action  of  the  x-ray  be- 
fore methods  for  protection  were  devised. 
Similar  rays  exist  in  the  sunlight.  Finsen, 
in  Denmark,  found  that  skin  pigment  can 
protect  animal  tissues  from  the  ultra-violet 
rays  of  the  sun.  Therefore,  the  stronger 
and  more  direct  the  sunlight  upon  the  earth 
and  the  less  relative  cloudiness  of  the  sky 
the  more  darkly  pigmented  the  people  that 
live  under  it.  The  Eskimos,  an  apparent 
exception,  are  dark,  as  a  protection  against 
the  sun-glare  on  the  arctic  snow  during  their 
day  of  six  months. 

Skin  pigment  has  a  relation  also  to  so- 
matic heat.  The  blacker  an  object  is  the 
quicker  it  radiates  the  heat  it  receives;  the 
whiter  it  is  the  slower  it  radiates  received 
or  stored  heat.  Arctic  animals  have  white 
hair  or  fur  for  this  reason,  and  northern 
men  are  white:  the  farther  north  you  go 
the  whiter  men  are.  Tropical  animals  have 
dark  pelts  and  are  nocturnal  in  habit;  trop- 
ical men  are  black.  A  Sioux  Indian  in 
Dakota  is  wdiite,  an  Apache  Indian  in 
Arizona  is  black. 

Men  are  differentiated  into  races  and 
thrive,  develop,  and  reach  physical  perfec- 
tion within  well-defined  climatic  areas.  As 
fauna  and  flora  exist  and  persist  as  distinct 
species  within  certain  zones  bounded  by  iso- 
therms, men  so  exist  and  persist  as  distinct 
races.  Nature  preserves  the  race  that  is 
best  fitted  to  a  given  environment  and  kills 
off  the  unfit.  The  natural  geographical 
position  for  the  black  man  is,  roughly,  from 
the  equator  to  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north 
or  south  latitude.  From  the  thirtieth  to 
the  thirty-fifth  parallel  is  the  zone  of  the 
brown  man,  like,  say,  the  Malay.  From  the 
thirty-fifth  to  the  forty-fifth  parallel  of  lati- 
tude's the  zone  of  the  brunette  Mediter- 
ranean t3^pe  of  white  man.  The  zone  of 
the  European  blond  is  above  the  fiftieth 
parallel. 

To  indicate  just  what  this  would  mean  to 
Americans  of  the  north-European  types. 
Dr.  O'Malley  points  out  that  the  fiftieth 
parallel  in  America  passes  through  British 
Columbia  about  480  miles  north  of  the 
uppermost  boundary  of  the  United  States. 
The  forty-fifth  parallel  passes  near  Halifax. 
Bangor  in  Maine,  Ogdensburg  in  New  York, 
Ottawa  in  Canada,  St.  Paul,  the  lower  bor- 
der of  Montana,  and  the  uppermost  third  of 
Oregon.  In  Europe  it  runs  near  Bordeaux, 
Turin,  through  Bosnia,  lion  mania,  and  the 
Crimea.  \Madrid,  Naples,  and  Constan- 
tinople," .says  Dr."  T3'Malley,  "are  north 
of  Philadelphia;  New  Y£rjc  is  as  far  south 
as  Naples;  Boston  and  Chicago  as  Rome; 
St.  Louis  as  Athens,  and  Washington  city 
is  at  the  level  of  French  Africa. 

Heat-zones  must  also  be  considered  in  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  climate  on  man. 
Humidity,  says.  Dr.  O'Malley.  is  almost 
as  important  as  heat  and  light.  "As  the 
summer  heat  is  greater  than  in  Europe,"  he 
continues,  "the  winter^old  in  America  is 
severer.  Above  Euroneyis  a  partly  thawed 
sea;  above  Amerrtmnundreds  of  miles  of 
ice-covered  land.  The  European  moun- 
tains are  high  and  they  lie  east  and  west 
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Copyright  19V*.  by  Tlie  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


A  Few  Hundred  Yards 
May  Cost  10,000  Miles 


A  MAN  with  a  new  car  had  one  of  his  tires  blow  out. 
He  didn't  have  a  spare,  so  he  decided  to  run  a  few 
hundred  yards  to  a  friend's  house.  When  he  got  there 
he  discovered  that  neither  the  tire  nor  the  tube  were 
worth  repairing,  for  running  on  the  rim  had  fractured 
the  casing  fabric.  And  the  tube  was  riddled  with  holes 
caused  by  being  pinched  against  the  rim.  Those  few 
hundred  yards  of  running  on  the  rim  probably  cost  him 
10,000  miles — miles  that  could  have  been  saved  by 
properly  caring  for  the  tube.  Proper  care  of  tubes  saves 
miles  in  many  other  ways  —  not  only  in  emergencies 
but  all  the  time.  Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station, 
or  write  to  Akron,  for  Lesson  5  of  the  Goodyear  Con- 
servation Course  —  telling  how  to  increase  tire  mile' 
ages  by  proper  care  of  tubes. 

PROPER  care  of  tubes  increases  by  thousands 
of  miles  the  life  of  even  the  best  of  tires. 

For  whenever  a  tube  fails,  the  casing  is  seriously 
damaged  by  being  run  flat. 

Only  a  few  hundred  yards  of  such  running  may 
utterly  spoil  the  tire ;  and  even  if  the  tube  merely 
has  a  slow  leak  the  tire  will  suffer  the  inevitable 
injuries  due  to  under-inflation. 

Take  care  of  your  tubes,  if  you  wish  to  get  the 
most  from  your  tires. 

Tubes  inserted  in  the  casing  without  being 
properly  talced,  either  stick  to  the  casing  and  tear 


because  of  the  lack  of  French  Talc  or  —  when  too 
much  of  this  lubricant  is  used— they  are  injured 
because  the  talc  collects  in  puddles  and  hardens. 

Tubes  must  be  properly  inserted  in  the  casing; 
otherwise  they  will  be  pinched  against  the  rim,  or 
—  if  the  valve  stem  is  at  an  angle  —  they  may 
be  torn. 

Punctures  from  the  inside  must  be  prevented  by 
cleaning  all  sharp  dust  and  grit  out  of  the  casings, 
and  by  keeping  the  rims  from  rusting  and 
"  flaking  "  off. 

0  0  0 

Lesson  5  of  the  Goodyear  Conservation  Course 
gives  simple  but  detailed  directions  for  making 
your  tubes  serve  your  tires. 

It  also  tells  how  tubes  can  be  repaired  permanently 
and  in  a  few  minutes  with  the  Goodyear  Tube 
Repair  Kit. 

Ask  your  Goodyear  Service  Station  to  show  you 
one  —  and  ask  also  for  the  other  lessons  of  the 
Goodyear  Conservation  Course. 

The   Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Reflex  Spark  Plugs  NOW 
'Bring  up  Supplies"  in 
Construction  Work 

— and  with  the  same  de- 
pendability as  they  held 
trucks  to  rigid  schedules 
bringing  up  war  supplies 
to  the  front  line  fighters. 

For,  Reflex  equipped  White 
—  and  other  —  Trucks  pro- 
mote rapid  construction  by 
keeping  the  workers  supplied 
with  building  materials. 
Downright  trouble-proof  igni- 
tion is  assured  by  the  sturdy 
Reflex  regardless  of  how  con- 
tinuous the  work — the  same 
result  YOU  get  by  equipping 
your  car  or  truck  with  this 
plug. 

It  is  the  cromite  war- 
service  porcelain  and  non- 
pit  electrode  construction  of 
Reflex  Plugs  which  enables 
them  to  force  these  supply 
trucks  through  all  kinds  of 
roads.  WithReflex  Spark  Plugs, 
you,  too,  will  get  unfailing 
ignition  under  the  most  trying 
emergency  conditions  of  exces- 
sive heat  and  lubrication. 

Try  a  set  of  Reflex  Plugs 
because  of  their  past  per- 
formance record.  Your  dealer 
has  a  Reflex  for  any  type  of 
engine.  Write  us  direct  if 
he  is  not  supplied. 

The  Reflex  Ignition  Company 

Dept.  L3  Cleveland,  U.  S.  A. 

IxhFLEX  plugs 

KEEP  THE  i  TN  TI/E  GO! 


and  cut  off  the  arctic  winds;  southern  and 
eastern  Europe  is  pocketed   behind  high 

mountains.  The  American  mountains  run 
north  and  south  and  let  down  the  cold 
winds.  When  roses  arc  in  bloom  on  the 
Italian  Riviera,  which  is  up  at  the  level  of 

Lake  Superior,  the  frost  may  be  nipping 
the  Florida  orange-groves,  which  are  down 
at  the  middle  of  the  Sahara  Desert  and  al- 
most within  the  tropics. 

"A  man  from  the  north  of  Ireland 
going  to  Philadelphia  to  live,"  says  Dr. 
O'Malley,  "moves  southward  1,000  miles; 
if  lie  goes  to  New  Orleans,  he  moves  more 
than  1.700  miles.  A  Norwegian  going  to 
Texas  moves  south  2,000  miles,  and  fifty 
years  ago  a  large  Norwegian  colony  was 
actually  foolish  enough  to  try  this  experi- 
ment. To-day  there  is  not  a  single  male 
or  female  descendant  of  that  colony  in 
existence. 

Dr.  O'Malley  furnishes  many  instances 
showing  that  a  northern  man  can  not  thrive 
anywhere  in  the  south.  "The  Yankee,"  he 
says,  "goes  down  to  Georgia  to  take  charge 
of  a  cotton-mill  there,  and  for  six  months 
he  awakens  the  sleepers;  then  he  joins 
them."     Further: 

The  most  outstanding  piece  of  evidence, 
because  it  is  available  for  the  study  of  every 
one,  is  the  record  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. According  to  a  record  of  the  testi- 
mony given  by  Major-General  Robinson, 
the  English  commissioner  sent  to  this  coun- 
try during  the  Revolution  for  the  exchange 
of  prisoners,  General  Washington's  army 
consisted  of  "one-half  Irish,  one-fourth  na- 
tives, and  the  rest  were  Scotch,  German, 
and  English." 

"During  the  wrar  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution," says  Dr.  O'Malley,  "almost  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  line  in 
the  American  Army  was  made  up  of  Irish; 
there  are  now  almost  no  Irish  names  among 
the  Daughters  of  the  Revolution,  the  Cin- 
cinnati, and  similar  societies  made  up  of 
persons  who  had  ancestors  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  because  the  Irish  of  the  Revo- 
lution are  extinct.  I  recently  examined 
fifty  Irish  families  in  northern  Pennsyl- 
vania who  are  now  in  the  second  American 
generation. 

"These  families  were  of  the  best  immi- 
grants that  came  here  just  after  the  famine 
in  Ireland  of  1847.  They  gave  their  chil- 
dren the  best  example;  they  all  succeeded 
financially,  so  that  their  children  were  well 
fed,  well  housed,  and  educated;  nearly 
every  family  was  able  to  send  some  of  their 
sons  to  college.  In  the  first  American  gen- 
eration there  were  a  little  over  five  chil- 
dren as  the  average  to  each  family — 270 
in  all.  If  these  276  people  had  the  number 
of  children  their  parents  had,  they  would 
now  be  represented  by  at  least  a  thousand 
descendants. 

'"They  are  actually  represented  by  less 
than  two  hundred  delicate,  neurotic  chil- 
dren. These  families  will  be  extinct  in  a 
few  more  generations.  One  group  of  seven 
families  in  this  list  had  forty-nine  children 
in  the  first  American  generation,  of  which 
0  per  cent,  became  insane,  but  the  second 
American  generation  consists  of  six  delicate 
children,  and  there  will  be  no  more.  In- 
stead of  a  progression  in  the  second  genera- 
tion there  is  a  retrogression  by  more  than 
SO  per  cent. 

'The  Lombards  went  from  what  is  now 
Hanover  and  the  Alt  mark  of  Prussia  down 
to  middle  Italy.  Their  kingdom  began  in 
Italy  in  568  and  ended  in  774;  it  lasted 
two  hundred  a, id  six  years,  and  the  name 
alone  remains;   the  people  and  their  speech 


have  disappeared.  The  Teutonic  Goths, 
who  most  probably  came  originally  from 
the  south  coast  of  the  Baltic,  were  impor- 
tant in  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  centuries. 
They  took  Italy.  Sicily,  and  Dalmatia  and 
extended  their  power  -over  a  large  part  of 
( Saul  and  nearly  the  whole  of  Spain.  Tin  \ 
la-ted  in  Italy  sixty-two  years.  They  lost 
Spain  in  534,  and  by  601  the  Gothic  lan- 
guage began  to  go  out  of  use  in  Spain. 

"The  Vandals  went  down  from  Branden- 
burg and  Pomerania,  and  about  428  some 
80,000  of  them  passed  over  into  northern 
Africa,  at  the  level  of  Virginia.  B.-\  Aiiti. 
that  is  one  hundred  and  eight  years  after 
they  had  left  Spain,  the  Vandals  disappeared 
from  histon-,  annihilated,  not  by  war  or 
pestilence,  but  by  the  climate.  Early  in 
the  thirteenth  century  a  body  of  Burgun- 
dians  and  Germans  invaded  Greece.  Two 
generations  after  the  conquerors  had  set 
foot  on  the  Peloponnesus  many  of  their 
leading  families  were  extinct.  There  are 
ruins  of  old  Frankish  castles  there  now,  but 
nothing  more. 


THE  ALPS   ONCE  MORE  SUPPLYING 
EXCITEMENT  AND  CASUALTIES 


nr*HE  Alps  as  providers^  of  excitement, 
-*■  danger,  and  sudden  death  are  emerging 
from  the  eclipse  in  which  they  were  placed 
for  so  long  by  the  world-war.  Nearly  fchre» 
hundred  mountain-climbers,  according  to 
recent  dispatches  from  Geneva,  have  lost 
their  lives  since  the  signing  of  the  armistice. 
A  far  larger  number  have  been  subjected  to 
minor  injuries.  These  casualties  indicate 
that  what  has  been  called  the  "noblest  of 
sports"  is  destined  to  spring  into  renewed 
popularity,  says  a  bulletin  issued  by  the 
National  Geographic  Society  of  Washing- 
ton. The  bulletin  deals  with  mountain- 
climbing  in  general,  and  in  the  Alps  in 
particular,  to  the  following  effect: 

It  is  one  of  the  queer  quirks  of  human 
nature  that  the  unknown  expanses  of  mys- 
terious waters  should  have  lured  explorers 
from  earliest  times,  and  that  Tiiountain  ex- 
ploration should  have  been  neglected  until 
a  few  centuries  ago.  Indeed,  it  was  nearly 
three  hundred  years  after  Columbus  made 
his  daring  voyage  to  the  New  World  that 
Europeans  looked  to  their  mountains, 
which,  like  the  poor,  always  were  with 
them,  and  made  the  first  successful  ascent 
of  Mont  Blanc. 

Some  of  this  seeming  lack  of  curiosity 
concerning  the  ridges  and  peaks  about  them 
may  be  attributed  to  the  fear  of  ancient 
peoples  for  the  gods  they  believed  to  in- 
habit the  high  hills,  and  to  the  later  super- 
stitions that  devils,  bad  fairies,  and  evil 
spirits  lurked  among  them.  The  Alps,  for 
example,  were  believed  to  be  the  dwelling- 
place  of  dragons  which,  if  disturbed,  would 
swoop  down  to  wreak  vengeance  upon  the 
peoples  below. 

Perhaps,  for  the  same  reason,  mountains 
were  not  considered  beautiful  until  recent 
times.  Even  in  the  time  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott  mountains  were  regarded  as  sore  spot  s 
to  mar  the  eye-filling  sweep  of  the  plains. 
Writers  of  the  Psalms,  with  sensitive  appre- 
ciation of  natural  beauty,  refer  to  hills  as 
holy,  rather  than  as  beautiful  places. 

There  were  sporadic  attempts  at  moun- 
tain-climbing through  the  centuries  before 

the  epochal  ascent  of  Mont  Blanc  in  1786. 

Trajan,  first  mountain-climber  of  profane 
history,  ascended  Etna  to  see  the  sun  rise, 
but  he  was  a  lone  pioneer. 

For  the  most  part  the  medieval  attitude 
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Look!  The  magnifying  glass  here  tells  you  a  story  of  how  Remington 
service  stands  guard  over  seeming  details.  You  see  here  the  contrast 
between  the  finest  linen  money  can  buy  anil  the  fabric  of  Remington 
ribbons.     The  fine  linen  handkerchief  looks  coarse  compare  1  with  the 


ribbon. 


For  the  Remington  ribbon  fabric  is  woven  with  2(10 


threads  to  the  square  inch,  a  far  closer  weave  than  is  ever  required  foi 
any  other  purpose.  But  all  this  care  is  worth  while.  For  Remington 
ribbons  are  surpassingly  durable,  and  make  impressions  clear  and 
sharp  as  copperplate. 


What's  in  a  Typewriter  Ribbon? 

The  answer  largely  decides  "How  do  your  letters  look? 
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'O  your  unseen  customers  your 
letters  are  You ! 

As  "you"  say  your  good  morn- 
ings in  scattered  cities,  how  do  you 
look?  Are  "you"  clean  cut,  the 
way  the  real  you  looks  ?  Or  slightly 
fuzzy  ? 

You  agree  then,  don't  you,  that 
the  quality  of  your  typewriter  rib- 
bons is  more  than  a  small  detail? 
That  it  is  really  a  considerable 
problem  ?  That  your  business  letters 
deserve  Paragon  Ribbons — made  by 
Remington  workmen  in  a  Reming- 
ton factory  ? 

Something  else  important: — 

The  first  cost  of  a  typewriter 
looks  large.  It  deserves  thought. 
It  always  gets  it.  The  "supply" 
cost  of  a  typewriter  is  large.  During 
its  life  a  typewriter  uses  in  supplies 
an  amount  at  least  equal  to  its  first 
cost.  Typewriter  supplies  deserve 
thought.      Do  they   always  get  it? 

You  will  grant  that  purchasing 
agents  who  spend  upward  of  $3,000 
a  year  on  typewriter  ribbons  alone 
must  give  real  thought  to  ribbon- 
buying. 

Here  is  what  Paragon  Ribbons  give 


such  buyers — and  will  give  you: 

Clean-cut,  sharp  impressions. 
Lasting  impressions  from  ink  which 
will  stand  any  test  paper  will  stand. 
Letters  whose  appearance  is  worthy 
of  their  message — -and  your  signa- 
ture. Ribbons  in  every  wanted  color 
and  many  variations  in  two  colors. 

EVEN  if  it  happens  that  you  are 
not  already  enjoying  the  dollars 
and  cents  time  savings  given  by 
Remington  Typewriters  you  can 
still  have  Paragon  Ribbons — made 
by  Remington  workmen  in  a  Rem- 
ington factory.  For  we  make  ribbons 
for  all  machines. 

Of  course  the  exacting  care  be- 
stowed on  the  manufacture  of  rib- 
bons is  but  typical  of  the  larger 
phases  of  Remington  service. 

The  Remington  Salesman  who 
brings  these  ribbons  will  give  you 
also  the  forward  Remington  thought 
on  every  clerical  office  problem,  in 
eluding  billing,  ledger  posting,  state- 
ment writing,  all  kinds  of  statistical 
and  form  writing — and  plain  letter 
writing.  In  1 77  American  cities  that 
helpful  business  co-operator — the 
Remington  Salesman — is  as  near  as 
your  telephone. 


We  always  have  openings  for  com- 
petent, high-grade  stenographers. 


cojje  Business  yJ% 
y?£MINGTON 


REMINGTON   TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  Incorporated 
374  Broadway,  New  York  Branches  Everywhere 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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"Where's 

My  Pencil?" 

HOW  many  times  have  you 
asked  that  question?  Yet 
have  you  ever  really  found  your 
pencil?  One  that  feels  friendly 
to  your  hand — that  eases  and 
quickens  your  work. 

You  can  find  this  pencil.  Our  unusual 
little  booklet  "Finding  Your  Pencil" 
will  tell  you  how.  It  contains  personal 
information  about  how  to  lighten  your 
work  by  using  the  correct 

ELKbO 

"tne  master  dmwing pencil 

Write  for  it  today.     Booklet  No.  41-J 

Send  15c  for  full  length  samples  worth 
double  the  money,  telling  us  what  work 
you  do  and     JUUin^^j  \   E^VT^^ 

/  one  for  every  need 


your  deal- 
er's name. 


.>!    or  preference  - 

Jwucuw 

'Pencil  Dept.  41-J,  Jersey  City,  N.  J. 

Canadian  Distributors 
A.  R.  MacDougall  &  Co.,  Ltd..  Toronto 

There  is  a   Dixon-quality   Pencil,  Crayon 
and  Eraser  for  every  purpose 

A    LITTLE    TREASURE    FOR     EVERY    HOUSEWIFE 


The  Expert  Cleaner 

house.  Hundreds  of  useful  recipes.    121110,  cloth.   Ji.oo. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS    COMPANY        -  NEW  YORK 


How  best  to 
clea  n  every- 
thing in  and 

B  )>  out    the 


^Wim^oM^ 


JiL 


KEY  TAGS 

A  key  in  the  hand  Is  worth  two  of  them 
lost.  Key  Tags  tell  you  "which  is  which." 
Wise  travelers  use  them  on  trips  and  in 
store-room. 

Writ*  to  Dcnnlnon,  Dtpt  J 
Fruninghara,  Muss.,  for  "The  Handy  Book" 


©  What  Next  ? 


toward  mountain  passage  seemed  to  be 
summed  up  by  a  Canterbury  monk  who 
prayed  in  the  twelfth  century,  after  tra- 
versing the  Brenner  I'a-s,  '  Lord,  restore  me 
to  my  brethren  that  I  may  tell  them  that 
they  come  not  into  this  place  of  torment." 
He  prayed  thus,  he  said,  because  "the  mar- 
lilt  •  pavement  of  the  stony  ground  is  ice 
alone,  and  you  can  not  set  your  foot  safely. 
1  put  my  hand  in  my  scrip  that  I  might 
scratch  out  a  syllable  or  two  to  your 
sincerity;  lo,  I  found  my  ink-bottle  filled 
with  a  dry  mass  of  ice;  my  fingers,  too, 
refused  to  write,  my  beard  was  stiff  with 
frost,  and  my  breath  congealed  into"  a 
long  icicle." 

Not  until  1857  was  the  English  Alpine 
Club  formed,  and  the  scores  of  similar  or- 
ganizations have  all  been  founded  since 
that  date.  Within  the  past  half-century 
the  sport  has  flourished,  the  Alps  have  be- 
come thoroughly  known,  and  mountains  of 
other  continents,  including  America,  have 
been  explored.  Hand  in  hand  with  the 
sheer  sport  of  climbing  has  gone  the  adven- 
ture of  scientific  study,  and  the  "secrets  of 
the  hills,"  which  the  ancients  feared,  have 
given  to  moderns  a  marvelous  insight  into 
glaciers,  meteorology,  and  hitherto  un- 
known plant  and  animal  life  of  the  peaks 
of  snowr  and  ice. 

How  the  world's  history  would  have 
been  transformed  had  the  ancients  con- 
quered altitudes  as  bravely  as  they  did  the 
seas  is  a  fascinating  subject  for  speculation. 
But  mountains  have  played  a  momentous 
part  in  national  life  from  the  time  when 
Moses  came  down  from  Sinai  with  the 
Ten  Commandments  to  the  present  day, 
when  the  sacred  mountains  of  Shantung 
figured  large  in  [Peace  Conference  consider- 
ation of  Japan's  claims  to  part  of  that 
peninsula. 


THE  PRINCE  OF  WALES  IS  ROYALLY 
WELCOMED   IN  CANADA 


THE  Prince  of  Wales,  it  appears,  has 
been  "making  a  hit"  with  the  Cana- 
dians from  the  moment  he  first  landed 
among  them  on  August  15.  "Canada  was 
prepared  to  receive  her  royal  guest  in  af- 
fectionate welcome  for  what  he  is  and  for 
what  he  represents,"  writes  a  correspondent 
of  the  New  York  Sun  from  St.  John,  New 
Brunswick,  "but  Canada,  as  represented 
by  the  people  of  this  old  city,  was  scarcely 
prepared  to  receive  in  a  youth  of  twenty- 
five  the  individual  she  welcomed  to-day. 
This  infers  no  reflection  upon  the  people 
of  Canada  generally  or  of  St.  John  in  par- 
ticular, but  simply  means  that  young 
Wales  by  his  poise  and  tact,  by  the  sheer 
force  of  his  own  personality,  in  a  few  hours 
to-day  did  as  much  as  any  of  his  illustrious 
ancestors  to  cement  the  bond  of  fealty 
between  this  colony  and  the  motherland." 
The  Prince  and  his  party  arrived  at  St. 
John  aboard  the  British  cruiser  Dragon, 
which  dropt  anchor  in  the  outer  harbor 
shoii  ly  before  dawn.  At  seven  o'clock  Pilot 
Edward  Doherty,  who  was  an  apprentice 
when  the  Prince's  grandfather  landed  at 
this  same  port  fifty-nine  years  ago,  rowed 
out  to  the  Dragon.  A  bit  of  ceremony 
followed: 

A  few  minutes  after  nine  the  Dragon 
weighed  anchor  and  Pilot  Doherty  nosed 
her  up  the  inner  bay  ,to  a  point  about  two 


hundred  yards  off  the  wharf  of  the  Eastern 
Steamship  Corporation  at  Reeds.  Point, 
where  the  Prince  was  to  land.  Behind 
the  Dragon  in  tow  of  a  tug  came  up  the 
sister  ship  Dauntless,  the  second  of  the 
naval  escort  that  accompanied  the  battle- 
ship Renown  across  the  Atlantic. 

At  9:30  the  Dragon  drest  ship,  and 
from  stem  to  stern  a  varicolored  array  of 
flags  and  pennants  broke  out.  A  bugle 
sounded  and  the  crew  took  their  places  in 
readiness  for  the  Prince's  going  ashore. 
The  1,000  school-children  on  a  huge  stand 
opposite  the  wharf,  who  were  to  greet  the 
Prince  in  chorus,  waved  their  flags  in 
anticipation.  The  guard  of  honor,  com- 
posed of  100  men  from  the  famous  Twenty- 
sixth  New  Brunswick  Battalion,  stood  at 
ease,  oblivious  of  the  rain. 

Lieutenant-Governor  Pugsley,  Premier 
Borden,  Governor  Milliken  of  the  State  of 
Maine  with  staff,  Brig.-Gen.  A.  H.  Mac- 
Donnell,  commandant  of  the  military  dis- 
trict, and  Provincial  Premier  Foster  all 
arrived  on  the  scene  within  a  fewr  minutes. 
Governor  Milliken  was  cordially  greeted 
by  Premier  Borden.  Police  arrangements 
were  in  charge  of  R.  G.  Chamberlain,  an 
official  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
who  has  been  loaned  for  the  occasion  and 
will  be  in  charge  during  the  Prince's  entire 
tour. 

The  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Governor- 
General  of  Canada,  arrived  next,  accom- 
panied by  his  military  secretary,  Colonel 
Henderson.  The  guard  of  honor  came  to 
attention  aud  presented  arms  to  the  vice- 
regal party,  and  then  Colonel  Henderson, 
accompanied  by  Maj.-Gen.  Sir  Henry 
Burstall,  who  has  been  detailed  staff  officer 
to  the  Prince  during  his  stay,  put  off  in  a 
launch  and  boarded  the  Dragon.  At  10:50 
the  opening  bars  of  the  British  national 
anthem  were  heard  from  the  deck  of  the 
Dragon,  the  royal  standard  was  lowered, 
and  the  Prince's  party  could  be  seen  de- 
scending the  gangplank  to  the  landing- 
launch. 

As  the  launch  with  the  royal  standard 
flying  from  her  bow  and  the  British  naval 
ensign  from  her  taffrail  drew  away  from  the 
Dragon  the  guns  of  the  cruiser  boomed  out 
in  a  royal  salute  of  twenty-one  guns. 
It  was  exactly  10:55  when  the  pinnace 
bumped  into  the  landing-stage  and  almost 
knocked  the  Prince  off  his  feet.  He  was 
standing  in  the  stern,  but  he  smiled  and 
recovered  himself  as  the  four  sailors  on  the 
landing-stage  came  to  attention  and  saluted. 
The  Prince  extended  his  hand  to  the  nearest 
of  the  quartet,  who  assisted  him  and  he 
hopped  nimbly  ashore. 

Immediately  on  a  signal  that  the  Prince 
was  ashore  the  1,000  massed  on  a  stand 
at  the  far  end  of  the  wharf  began  the 
Doxology.  A  moment  later  a  battery  of 
guns  emplaced  in  King  Square  boomed  out 
welcome  far  up-town. 

The  first  to  greet  the  Prince  was  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  He  shook  hands  with 
the  Prince,  who  was  smiling  and  plainly 
very  happy.  Informal  greetings  followed 
quickly  from  Premier  Borden,  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor Pugsley,  Premier  Fielding, 
Mayor  Hayes  of  St.  John,  Governor  Mil- 
liken, and  a  score  or  more  of  prominent 
citizens,  Cabinet  Ministers,  members  of 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Commons, 
former  executives  of  the  province,  and 
others  who  had  been  specially  invited  to 
be  among  the  first  to  greet  the  visitor. 

In  his  smart  naval  uniform  the  Prince 
of  Wales  looked  like  a  youth  of  eighteen 
rather  than  a  man  of  twenty-five.  But  at 
no  time  during  the  full  day  that  followed 
did  this  young  man  exhibit  greater  self- 
possession.     He    was     perfectly    at    ease 
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The  Secret  of  Better  Desk 
Work  for  Everybody 

Sitting  down  to  a  good  Cutler  Desk  helps 

everyone stenographer,  clerk,  executive — to 

do  more  and  better  work. 

There  is  something  more  to  a  Cutler  Desk 
than  a  beautifully  finished  surface,  more  than 
perfect  desk  convenience.  They  inspire  en- 
thusiasm because  they  express  success  and 
make  those  who  work  at  them  wish  to  be  suc- 
cessful.    Sit  behind  one  and  see. 

Cutler  Desks  help  everyone  make  a  better 
impression  on  customers,  and  a  good  impres- 
sion is  a  business  asset.  Back  up  everyone  of 
your  employes — and  yourself — with  success- 
ful-looking furniture.  It  makes  a  difference. 
It  gives  them  confidence  and  increases  their 
value  to  themselves,  to  you  and  to  your 
customers.  Better  desks  make  better  clerks — 
and  a  better  office. 

Cutler  Desks  are  made  with  an  ideal  which 
was  born  three  generations  ago  when  Abner 
Cutler  invented  the  "roll-top".  Today,  his 
grandsons  and  the  grandsons  of  his  associates 
foster  the  same  ideal — to  make  Cutler  Desks, 
flat  top,  and  roll  top,  express  the  success  of 
successful  men. 

There  is  a  Cutler  Desk  Dealer  near  you.  If  you 
do  not  know  his  address,  we  will  be  glad  to  send 
it  to  you,  upon  your  request,  together  with  a  Cut- 
ler Catalog  showing  models  for  every  purpose. 

The  Cutler  Desk  Company 

20-64  Churchill  St.,  Buffalo,  N.   Y. 


Desks 

They  Express  Success" 


altho  it  is  impossible  that  he  was  not  con- 
scious thai  during  these  lirst  Few  moments 
Canada  was  forming  the  impressions  thai 
lie  afterward  admitted  lie  hoped  would  be 
happy  one-. 

Tlie  Prince  chatted  for  a  momenl  in 
turn  with  each  <>!'  the  notables  presented 
to  him.  Occasionally  a  faint  blush  oxer- 
spread  his  face,  but  of  embarrassmenl  he 
had  none.  His  poise  was  not  schooled, 
but  reflected  the  cultured  Englishman  that 
he  is.  or,  perhaps,  Wetter,  the  British  naval 
officer  that  for  the  day  he  was.  and  it  niu-1 
be  said  thai  lie  won  the  instant  affection 
of  every  person  who  witnessed  the  Landing 

from  the  moment   he  stept  ashore. 

After  inspecting  the  famous  "Fighting 
Twenty-sixth"  Battalion,  practically  every 

man  of  which  wore  two  or  three  medals  for 
distinguished  service  on  the  fields  of  Flan- 
ders, and  Listening  to  songs  by  a  children's 
chorus  of  l.(KM)  voices,  the  Prince  and  the 
official  party  drove  through  the  principal 
streets  of  the  city  to  the  armories  where 
tlu  official  welcome  from  the  city  and 
province  was  extended.  In  response  to  an 
address  of  welcome  read  by  Provincial 
Premier  Foster  and  a  similar  address  by 
the  Mayor  of  St.  John,  the  Prince  read  the 
following: 

"Mr.  Poster  and  gentlemen:  Yours  is 
the  first  official  welcome  which  I  am 
privileged  to  receive  on  Canadian  soil,  and 
I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  warmth  and 
loyalty  of  your  address. 

"You  have  spoken  of  the  affectionate 
interest  felt  by  my  father,  the  King,  in 
this  and  every  province  of  the  Dominion. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  warm  regard  for 
his  Canadian  subjects  which  he  was  able 
personally  to  express  to  you  some  few- 
years  ago  is  even  stronger  to-day,  since  it 
includes  a  deep  appreciation  of  the  new 
and  splendid" services  of  this  Dominion  to 
the  throne  and  empire  during  the  war  and 
a  constant  sympathy  with  those  on  whom 
the  struggle  has  brought  disablement  and 
loss.  I  will  gladly  convey  to  him  this  re- 
newed expression  of  your  loyalty  to  his 
house. 

"I  greatly  appreciate  your  reference, 
too  kind  altho  it  he.  to  my  own  service 
a-  a  junior  officer  in  the  war.  My  first 
real   knowledge  of  the  splendid  nations  of 

the  British  Empire  was  formed,  gentlemen, 

in  Hie  trenches,  camps,  and  billets  of  the 
Western  Front.  Comradeship  in  the  field 
is  the  surest  of  all  roads  to  understanding 
between  men  of  different  climes  and  walks 
of  life,  and  I  haw  come  thereby  to  know 
my  In-other  Canadians  in  all  the  conditions 
incidental  to  >er\  ice  in  the  field,  in  and  out 
of  the  line.  N'ew  Brunswick  gave  its  sons 
in  generous  measure  to  the  great  cause  for 
which  the  empire  fought,  and  I  share  to 

1  he  full  your  pride  that  they  proved  worthy 

of  these  founders  of  your  province  who  sac- 
rificed their  all  for  loyalty  lo  British  insti- 
tutions and  the  British  throne. 

"I   agree  with  you,   Mr.  Premier,   that 

common  service  and  common  sacrifice 
have  drawn  the  nations  of  the  empire 
even     more   closely    together    than    before. 

We  have  seen  our  British  principles  and 

ideals    sharply    outlined    before    ns    in    the 

burning  light  of  a  supreme  emergency, 
and  we  have  learned  more  clearlj   thereby 

what  the  unity  of  the  British  Empire 
means,  both  lo  ourselves  and  to  tin 
world  at  large. 

"1  much  regret  that  the  time  does  not 
allow    me   to   travel   up   the   beautiful   St. 


John  River  and  to  visit  Fredericton,  your 
seat  of  Government.  I  beg  that  you  will 
convey  to  the  people  of  the  capital  my 
greetings  and  my  regrets.  I  thank  you  all 
sincerely,  gentlemen,  for  welcoming  m<  so 
cordially  to  Canadian  soil.'' 

Later  the  Prince  presented   tin    King's 

and  tin  regimental  colors  to'the  Twenty- 
sixth  Battalion  and  presented  medals  to 
Mime  of  the  heroes  in  its  ranks.  There- 
upon 

The  Prince  was  taken  to  the  military 
hospital  overlooking  the  St.  John  River. 
There  he  made  a  brief  inspection  of  the 
wards  and  chatted  with  several  of  the 
bedridden  and  convalescent  soldiers.  Pri- 
vate Donaldson,  a  wounded  bombadier, 
scarcely  was  able  to  shake  lite  visitor's 
sympathetic  hand. 

"  How  are  you  coming  along'.'"  asked  the 
Prince,  after  glancing  over  the  wounded 
man's  record  card. 

"'Fine,  sir,"  stammered  the  patient. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  in  hospital?" 

"Don't  just  remember,  sir;  several 
months." 

"Well,  good  luck  and  God  bless  you," 
said  the  Prince  as  he  moved  along  the  row 
of  beds. 

From  th.'  hospital  the  Prince  was 
taken  to  lunch  at  the  Union  Club,  where 
all  the  local  and  visiting  officials  were 
presenl  in  a  distinguished  gathering,  and 
for  the  third  successive  time  in  as  many 
hours  the  Prince  made  what  American 
vernacular  describes  as  a  big  hit.  Re- 
plying to  the  toast  to  his  health  he  asked 
to  be  regarded  as  a  brother  Canadian. 
The  request  was  made  simply,  but  with 
suck  evident  sincerity  that  the  applause 
which  greeted  the  suggestion  must  have 
assured  the  royal  visitor  that  to  ask  of 
the  people  of  St.  John  at  least  was  tan- 
tamount to  acquiescence.  This  was  the 
Prince's  first  after-dinner  speech  in  Canada. 

"This  is  a  red-letter  day  for  me,"  he 
said,  "as-  I  have  just  set  foot  for  the 
first  time  on  Canadian  soil.  It  is  a  day 
to  which  I  have  eagerly  looked  forward 
and  which  I  can  never  forget.  At  the 
same  time  1  do  not  feel  that  J  come  to 
this  great  Dominion  as  a.  stranger,  since 
1  Lave  been  so  closely  associated  with 
Dominion  troops  throughout  the  Avar  and 
have  made  so  many  friends  among  them. 
I  look  forward  to  seeing  them  out  and  all 
again  during  my  comprehensive  tour 
through  t  he  Dominion. 

"1  hope  this  feeling  of  mine  will  be 
shared  by  all  of  you.  1  want  Canada  to 
look  on  me  as  a  Canadian,  if  not  actually 
by  birth,  yet  certainly  in  mind  and  spirit 

for  this,  as  the  eldest  son  of  the  ruler  of 
the  great  British  Empire,  1  can  assure  you 
that  I  am.  I  value  my  Canadian  friend- 
ships deeply;  I  hope  to  mak<  more,  and  it 
will  always  be  my  earnest  endeavor  to 
prov<  myself  true  to  those  friendships  and 
wort  h.v  of  your  trust." 

The  Prince's  Canadian  itinerary  shows 
that  he  will  travel  8,800  miles  and  visit 
fifty-three  Dominion  cities.  He  will  spend 
Dearly  ten  weeks  in  Canada,  and  will  cross 
into  the  United  States  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 1 .  The  traveling  arrangements  made  for 
his  trip  are  thus  described  in  the  New  Fork 
Tribune: 

On  land  the  Prince  will  travel  in  a 
special  train  of  nine  steel  cars  drawn 
by  engine  Xo.  2300,  the  most  powerful 
locomotive  vet  turned  out  of  the  Angus 
shops  in  Montreal.  The  equipment  will 
be    "lit     for    a    king."      His    Highness   and 


his  immediate  entourage  will  occupy  the 
luxurious  palace-car  "  Killarney,"  loaned  for 
the  occasion  by  Lord  Shaughnessy.  The 
Prince's  coat  of  arms  and  inscription. 
"/</<  dl(n,"  will  be  inscribed  on  the  royal 
coach. 

The  bedroom  which  the  heir  will  occupy 
is  finished  in  white  mahogany,  with  a  tine 
line  of  ebony  outlining  the  panels.  The 
dressing-table  and  toilet  tit  lings  are  of 
brass. 

In  the  same  car  provision  is  made  for 
the  Prince's  secretaries,  for  officials  of 
the  Dominion,  and  for  Sir  Henry  Burstall. 
who  has  been  chosen  to  attend  the  Prince 
during  his  Canadian  tour  as  military  repre- 
sentative of  the  Dominion. 

The  train  is  7S0  feet  long  and  is  valued 
at  S780,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  *L0(X)  a  foot. 

There  will  be  shower-baths,  a  dispensary, 
photographers'  dark-rooms,  and  many  other 
features  of  equipment  in  the  moving  palace 
which  will  be  the  Prince's  home  as  long  as 
he  is  in  Canada. 

There  will  be  also  a  telephone  system. 
devices  for  temperature  regulation,  and  a 
library.  Officials  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway  are  giving  special  attention  to 
outfitting  the  royal  train. 

While  plans  that  have  been  announced 
relative  to  the  Prince's  visit  to  this  country 
indicate  that  his  stay  here  will  be  brief. 
Americans  are  nevertheless  looking  forward 
to  the  event  with  much  interest.  Plans 
for  an  elaborate  reception  of  the  royal 
guest  are  even  now  being  considered,  and 
experts  and  near-experts  on  etiquette  are 
earnestly  devoting  themselves  to  a  study 
of  precedent  and  such,  ever  and  anon 
pausing  to  hand  out  advice.  Thus  a 
painstaking  investigator,  obviously  wise 
in  all  the  subtleties  involved  in  a  situation 
such  as  will  be  presented  by  the  visiting 
royalty,  in  the  New  York  (llobe  furnishes 
the  following  extremely  valuable  "Don'ls 
on  Greeting  His  Royal  Highness": 

1.  Don't  call  him  "Ed"  for  short. 
The  use  of  "Hey  there.  Andy!"  "You 
know  me.  Pat!"  and  "Hello  Dave!"  are  also 
barred.  Exclaiming,  "ilovv's  the  royal 
kiddo?"  is  vetv  poor  form. 

2.  Don't  forget  his  rank:  A  prince  is 
the  highest  card  in  the  deck  next  to  a  king: 
nothing  else  beats  it  except  two  princes; 
it  beats  a  pair  of  jacks,  three  aces,  a  straight 
flush,  and  a  full  house.  To  call  him 
"Mister"  is  very  </<:  hop. 

3.  Don't  ask  him  to  Childs  or  the 
Exchange  Buffet  for  lunch.  He  is  not 
what  you  would  call  fully  "noise-broke." 
altho  he  saw  some  war-service. 

4.  Don't  ask  him  to  have  a  .drink.  He 
might  accept. 

5.  Don't  use  the  phrases,  "I'll  tell  the 
world,"  "You  said  a  mouthful,"  or  "I'll 
say  so,"  when  in  conversation  with  him. 
He  speaks  only  English.  Welsh,  Scotch, 
and  Canadian  Club. 

(i.  Should  you  attend  a  Newport  house- 
party  in  his  honor,  don't  back  into  the 
punch-bowl,  smoke  a  corncob  pipe,  chew 
tobacco,  shoot  craps  in  the  drawing-room, 
or  ask  "When  do  we  eat?"  The  Prince  is 
a  sticker  for  form. 

7.  Don't  slap  him  on  the  back  by  way 
of  greeting.  This  custom  is  very  jarring 
on  a  monocle. 

S.  Don't  ask,  "How  are  all  the  folk. 
Eddie?"      \\v\\  have  to  write  home  to  find 

out,  anyhow. 

!>.  Don't  bring  up  the  Irish  question. 
He  is  coining  here  to  see  America,  not  to 
light  it! 
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TEST  ROOM  COUNTER  SHAFT  DRIVE  TO  BLOWER  FANS 

v  Maximum    H.  P.  26 

\  Belt-speed  3669  F.P.M. 

N.  Drive  pulley  30 "dia.x  As/z  face 

'V  Driven  pulley  5"  dia.x  4/2" face 

\      \.       Specified  GOODYEAR  A"  5  Ply 

GLIDE  CONSTRUCTION 
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GARDEN   CITY    FAN    COMPANY 
Niles,  Mich. 
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SIDE   VIEW 


PLAN     VIEW 


Copyright  1919,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Kublwr  Ox 


Halving  Price  and  Doubling  Service— with  the  G.  T.  M. 


They  used  to  pay  $25.00  for  double  belts  that 
gave  about  a  year  of  questionable  service  on  a  test 
block  drive,  off  a  countershaft,  in  the  Garden  City 
Fan  Company's  testing  room.  In  June,  1917,  they 
put  on  a  Goodyear  Belt  specified  by  a  G.  T.  M. — 
Goodyear  Technical  Man — for  which  they  paid 
$1 2.50.  It  has  already  lasted  two  years,  and  is  still  in 
good  condition.  For  half  the  price,  they  have  had 
twice  the  service,  and  better  service  at  that. 

Mr.    H.   C.  Richards,   the  Superintendent,    had 

tried  about  every  kind  of  belt  on  that  drive.  None 
of  them  had  been  satisfactory,  mainly  because  the 
test  block  was  not  stationary  and  whenever  a  new 
fan  was  put  on  it  to  be  tested  out  the  workmen 
lined  up  the  belt  "by  eye."  The  best  double  belts 
warped  and  curved  because  of  this  misalignment — 
and  they  slipped  a  lot,  too.  The  cheap  belts  that 
he  tried  lasted  about  two  months. 

When  a  G.  T.  M.  called,  Mr.  Richards  was  very 
skeptical.  He  didn't  think  that  much  could  be  done 
toward  reducing  belt  costs  and  troubles.  But  he 
thought  he  couldn't  lose  by  trying — and  he  didn't. 

The  4-inch  5-ply  Goodyear  Belt  of  Glide  con- 
struction recommended   by  the  G.  T.  M.  has  served 


for  two  years  at  a  cost  of  $6.25  per  year.  The  best 
costs  obtained  before  were  $25.00  a  year.  And 
there  isn't  any  trouble  at  all.  In  spite  of  the  fre- 
quent misalignment  the  Goodyear  Belt  still  runs 
straight  and  true. 

After  it  had  run  only  about  six  months,  they 
were  so  pleased  with  the  freedom  from  trouble  it 
gave  them,  that  they  ordered  another  for  a  second 
testing  drive  just  like  it.  And  since  then  they  have 
had  a  G.  T.  M.  specify  many  other  belts  for  them — 
ranging  all  the  way  from  one  and  three-quarter 
inches  to  eight  inches  wide. 

If  you  have  a  belt-devouring  drive  —  no  matter 
how  small  or  how  large — ask  a  G.  T.  M.  to  call. 
He'll  do  it  without  charge  when  next  he  is  in  your 
vicinity.  There  are  many  G.  T.  M.'s — all  with  ex- 
perience in  many  plants — all  trained  in  the  Good- 
year Technical  School — all  experienced  in  selling 
belts  to  meet  conditions  and  not  as  a  grocer  sells 
sugar.  The  G.  T.  M.'s  services  are  free  simply 
because  the  savings  they  effect  for  belt-users  are  so 
considerable  that  a  gratifying  volume  of  business 
is  certain  to  come  to  us  within  a  few  years  from  the 
plant  served — just  as  it  has  in  the  case  of  the 
Garden  City  Fan  Company. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company.  Akron.  Ohio 
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Does  your  dentifrice  do  all 
these  five  things? 

1.  Correct  mouth  acids      3.  Removeglue-like  germ-film 

2.  Whiten  teeth  4.  Prevent  tooth-decay" 

5.  Taste  good 


If  the  dentifrice  you  now  use  does  all  these  things,  continue  to 
use  it  faithfully.  If  it  does  only  one,  you  had  better  change  to 
McK  &  R  Calox  which  surely  and  effectively  performs  all  the 
duties  of  a  good  dentifrice. 

McK  &  R  Calox  forms  lime-water  in  the  mouth  to  correct 
mouth  acids.  It  creates  fresh  active  peroxide  of  hydrogen 
which  whitens  the  teeth.  It  releases  Nature's  refreshing  oxy- 
gen which  penetrates  into  every  part  of  the  mouth  and  destroys 
the  dangerous  decay-germs.  The  lime-water  and  peroxide 
combine  to  remove  the  glue-like  film  in  which  decay-germs 
breed,  and  which  hardens  into  tartar. 

Your  dentist  will  recommend  McK  &  R  Calox  to  you  and 
your  druggist  has  it. 

Try  it  the  next  time  you  need  a  dentifrice. 

Some  other  McK  &  R  Health  Helps 

McK  &  R  Analax,  the  fruity  laxative. 

McK  &  R  Army  Foot  Powder,  won't  cake. 

McK  &  R  Coconut  Oil  Shampoo,  combines  cleanser,  dandruff  eliminator,  and  tonic. 

McK  &  R  Stearate  of  Zinc,  the  waterproof  healing  powder. 

McK  &  R  Pinotol,  the  fragrant  pine  disinfectant. 

McK  &  R  Musta-Creme,  replaces  the  old-fashioned  mustard  plaster. 

Back  of  every  product  bearing  the  McK  &  R  Oval  trade- 
mark are  86  years  of  scientific  laboratory  experience*. 
This  mark  is  our  pledge  of  excellence  of  formulae, 
process,    of    manufacture,    and   quality   of   ingredients. 

Tift  kfa<m^Wr<rind,  fine. 
New  York 


A  PARTING  DOUGH-BOY'S  GLANCE  AT 
THE  GERMAN  ON  HIS  RHINE 


"T  1  7"ELL,  what  do  you  think  of  Ger- 
*  *  many?"  is  soon  going  to  be  the 
question  of  the  hour  in  the  U.  S.  A.,  re- 
marked The  Watch  on  the  Rhine,  as  the 
3d  Division  started  for  home  on  August  15. 
While ' '  possibly  a  regiment  of  magazine  and 
newspaper  writers  have  sojourned  in  the 
larger  cities,  lived  in '  comparative  luxury 
and  have  written  columns  of  what  the 
American  soldier  thinks  of  Germany,"  the 
opinions  of  men  who  have  just  been  there 
may  account  for  something,  opines  the 
paper.  Accordingly,  it  presents  the  opin- 
ions of  a  "buck"  private  who  entered  Ger- 
many with  the  3d  Division  on  December 
1,  traveled  all  over  the  occupied  area,  and 
was  billeted  in  big  cities  and  villages,  has 
talked  with  all  classes,  tested  the  vintages 
of  the  Rhine  and  Moselle,  and  now  starts 
home  pretty  well  fed  up  after  eight  months 
of  "occupying."  According  to  this  au- 
thority, as  he  takes  a  final  glance  over  the 
scene  of  the  American  occupation — 

On  December  1,  the  3d  Division  tramped 
across  the  bridges  of  the  Moselle  and  en- 
tered Germany  proper. 

Immediately  the  soldiers  began  to  com- 
ment on  the  attitude  of  the  inhabitants. 
There  were  no  flags,  no  signs  of  welcome. 
When  the  long  lines  of  whistling,  singing 
boys  swung  down  the  narrow  streets,  which 
had  but  a  few  days  before  resounded  with 
the  feet  of  the  retreating  Germany  Army, 
stolid  Herren  and  curious  Fraus  came  out 
of  their  houses  and  gazed  in  wonder  at  the 
youth  of  the  victors 

Then  came  the  first  German  billet. 

Naturally  each  soldier  expected  that  the 
German  inhabitants  would  exhibit  great 
indignation  at  having  their  premises 
invaded. 

Great  was  the  surprize,  therefore,  when 
the  German  householder  not  only  wel- 
comed the  Americans  but  insisted  on  them 
taking  the  best  part  of  his  house.  Not 
content  with  this,  he  went  out  and  brought 
in  straw  which  he  placed  on  his  parlor  car- 
pet that  the  Americans  might  sleep  more 
easily. 

Then  to  cap  the  climax,  the  Hausfrau  in- 
sisted that  her  guests — for  she  would  accept 
them  as  nothing  else — have  something  to 
eat.  Anything  she  had,  she  said,  "was 
theirs. 

While  she  cooked  and  boiled,  for  the 
Americans  were  hungry  as  well  as  tired,  her 
husband  brought  in  apples  and  wine. 

The  first  night  of  this  procedure  many  of 
the  soldiers  were  afraid  to  taste  the  deli- 
cacies for  fear  of  a  plot,  but  after  that, 
when  they  saw  that  all  lived  through  the 
ordeal,  their  first  thoughts  on  reaching  a 
town  were  to  search  for  food  and  drink. 

Finally  when  the  Army  of  Occupation 
took  up  its  permanent  abode  in  Germany 
the  American  soldier  had  the  opportunity 
to  view  the  German  in  his  overy-day  life, 
to  talk  with  him,  and  learn  his  ideas. 

Almost  everywhere  the  Americans  found 
the  German  women  anxious  to  please  and 
only  too  ready  to  accommodate.  They 
seemed  to  bo  overjoyed  at  meeting  a  raco 
of  men  who  treated  them  with  the  respect 
and  courtesy  due  a  woman,  instead  of  in  tho 
domineering  manner  to  which  they  had 
always  been  accustomed. 

Many  of  the  German  men,  particularly 
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the  very  old  or  the  young  men,  were  kindly 
to  the  Americans  and  apparently  with  no 
ulterior  motive. 

Others,  however,  were  glad  to  do  any 
favor,  broak  any  law,  denounce  their  own 
country  or  raee,  if  they  believed  they  could 
profit  by  such  action. 

There  were  two  classes,  tho,  by  whom 
the  Americans  were  received  with  open 
arms. 

They  were  the  Frduleins  and  the  children. 

At  first  it  was  the  chocolate,  soap,  and 
other  dainties  that  attracted  the  girls,  but 
soon  even  they  acquired  a  different  aspect 
of  the  situation,  and  their  one  ambition 
seemed  to  be  to  have  Amoricans  marry 
them  and  take  them  to  America.  Without 
a  doubt  the  departure  of  the  American  divi- 
sions from  Germany  has  left  many  broken 
hearts  in  many  villages. 

To  the  children  the  American  was  a  hero. 
He  was  never  too  busy  to  play  with  them. 
He  taught  them  other  than  games,  he  gave 
them  candy,  and,  better  than  all,  he  showed 
them  how  to  play  baseball. 

Summarizing  his  opinions  of  the  various 
classes  of  Germans  he  has  met,  the  average 
American  fails  to  find  them  much  different 
from  other  European  nations. 

Intellectually  they  are  plodders.  Every 
German  must  learn  so  much  in  a  certain 
time.  As  a  result  they  are  efficient  in  what 
they  know,  but  their  actions  are  almost 
mechanical. 


BELGIAN   GAIETY  SURVIVES  THE 
WAR,  BUT  FRANCE  IS  SAD 


BELGIUM,  which  has  been  called  "the 
martyred  nation,"  is  not  so  thoroughly 
ravaged,  nor  is  the  spirit  of  the  people  so 
downcast,  as  is  the  case  with  France,  espe- 
cially with  France  in  those  northern  prov- 
inces that  met  the  German  invasion, 
writes  Karl  B.  Lamb,  a  former  American 
officer  who  was  attached  to  the  board 
named  by  the  Peace  Conference  to  investi- 
gate industrial  war-damage  in  both  coun- 
tries. He  found  Belgium,  by  and  large,  in 
rather  a  gay  mood,  while  France,  even  the 
portions  of  it  which  had  not  been  converted 
into  ruins  by  German  ruthlessness,  was  far 
from  cheerful.  As  for  the  material  dam- 
age, he  reports  that  Belgium  has  been  far 
more  lucky  than  her  neighbor  to  the  south. 
A  recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  carries  his  personal  interpretation  of 
conditions  in  the  two  countries  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  In  January  he 
was  appointed  to  the  American  Commission 
to  Negotiate  Peace  as  a  member  of  the 
Industrial  Damage  Board,  and  shortly 
afterward  found  himself  in  Belgium  as  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Industrial  Section  of  the 
Belgian  Mission.  The  party  to  which  he 
was  attached  arrived  in  Brussels  to  find  it 
"a  city  of  gaiety,"  he  writes: 

Hotels  and  cafes  were  crowded  with  peo- 
ple of  all  descriptions;  English,  Canadian, 
and  Belgian  officers  and  men  were  every- 
where, while  music,  dancing,  and  drinking 
kept  up  until  early  morning  every  day  in 
the  week.  As  members  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  we  soon  met  many  of 
the  best  Brusseloise,  and  they  did  their  ut- 
most to  make  our  stay  pleasant.  Indeed, 
hardly  a  night  passed  without  a  dance  or 
entertainment  of  some  kind. 

At  that  time  an  American  officer  was 
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A  CHEESE  sandwich,  a  cold  piece  of  pie, 

/  \    and  a  cup  of  coffee,  all  swallowed 

*•       ^  whole,   represents    the  diet  and  the 

method  of  eating  of  thousands  of  American 

business  men  during  the  lunch-hour. 

This  "swallowing  things  whole"  is  con- 
trary to  the  method  of  mastication  of  food 
which  nature  requires.  It  eliminates  the  use 
of  the  teeth  and  the  proper  flow  of  the  sali- 
vary juices,  so  that  the  food  goes  on  the  way 
to  the  digestive  organs  improperly  prepared. 

The  routine  use  of  my  Original  Pepsin 
Chewing  Gum  ten  minutes  after  each  meal 
will  go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  the 
faulty  mastication  at  a  meal,  and  do  much 
toward  the  proper  digestion  of  food. 

Without  properly  digesting  the  food,  a 
man  is  certain  to  suffer  from  at  least  some 
slight  form  of  indigestion,  and  just  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  to  which  this  may  be 
carried  is  his  physical  and  nervous  strength 
diminished. 
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Two  Years  Ago  and  Today 


77ie  story  of  a  remarkable  storage  battery 
invention  and  what  it  is  doing  for  Motorists 


In  the  fall  of  1917  readers  of  this  journal 
read  about  a  new  Willard,  a  Still  Better 
Willard,  a  Willard  with  an  entirely  new  idea 
in  Battery  construction  — Threaded  Rubber 
Insulation. 

That  Still  Better  Willard  was  not  an  ex- 
periment— for  two  years  before  that  announce- 
ment to  the  general  public  it  had  been  under 
the  test  of  service.  A  car  builder  who  saw 
its  wonderful  possibilities  put  it  on  35,000 
cars.  Today  he  is  still  putting  it  on  his  new 
cars  and  has  been  followed  by  many  others. 
And  the  demand  of  car  owners  for  these  new 
Willards  has  kept  us  busy  in  finding  factory 
capacity  to  meet  it. 

But  it  was  not  announced  to  the  automo- 
tive world  till  1917  after  it  had  demonstrated 
its  unprecedented  resistance  to  the  ordinary 
causes  of  battery  trouble,  battery  deprecia- 
tion and  battery  short  life. 

What  is  the  Secret 
of  Threaded  Rubber  Success? 

Inside  any  battery  are  these  important 
elements — Plates,  which  Willard  had  already 
brought  to  high  perfection:  Acid  Solution, 
or  Electrolyte,   and    Insulation,  on   which, 


more  than  on  any  other   thing,   a  battery's 
length  of  life  depends. 

Insulation  had  always  been  the  big  prob- 
lem with  any  storage  battery.  Ordinary 
materials  wore  out  before  the  plates  did. 
Re-insulation  was  bound  to  come  sooner  or 
later,  and  when  insulation  began  to  break 
down  the  plates  were  injured. 

But  Willard,  for  the  first  time,  found  a 
practical  way  to  use  rubber,  the  one  ideal 
insulating  material,  by  piercing  each  rubber 
insulator  with  196,000  tiny  threads  to  permit 
passage  of  the  electrolyte. 

Many  of  the  first  Willard  Batteries  with 
Threaded  Rubber  Insulation  are  still  in  use 
after  four  years.  Even  when  abuse  or  neglect 
has  shortened  their  lives  they  have  shown 
their  superior  durability. 

The  government  ordered  140,000  Willard 
Batteries  with  Threaded  Rubber  Insulation 
for  signal  service,  aviation,  motor  transport 
and  other  work  in  the  war. 

i 

No  motorist  can  now  afford  to  be  unac- 
quainted with  this  subject — for  some  day  he 
will  need  a  new  battery,  and  surely  he  wants 
the  besr  that  his  money  can  buy. 


Get  booklets  "The  Wick  of  the  Willard"  and  "A  Mark  with 
a  Meaning  for  You"  from  the  nearest  Willard  Service  Station. 
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something  of  a  curiosity  in  Brussels,  but 
toward  the  end  of  our  visit  this  gaiety  be- 
came less  "hectic."  In  fact,  the  Belgian 
people  have  passed  through  three  distinct 
stages  since  the  armistice.  First,  a  state 
of  exuberant  happiness  caused  by  their  sud- 
den freedom  and  the  return  of  their  army 
and  King;  secondly,  a  period  of  depression 
when  they  found  that  prosperity  did  not 
immediately  knock  at  their  door;  and 
thirdly,  a  feeling  of  determination  to  take 
up  the  work  of  again  building  their  indus- 
tries and  reconstructing  their  homes. 

In  traveling  through  France  and  Belgium 
one  notices  immediately  the  difference  in 
the  attitude  of  the  people.  France  is  far 
from  gay;  she  can  not  be,  for,  as  we  know, 
the  nation  has  lost  about  1,200,000  men, 
over  fifty  per  cent,  of  its  youth — men  be- 
tween the  ages  of  twenty-one  and  thirty- 
one.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  has  not 
lost  the  same  comparative  percentage. 
When  the  German  Army  first  swarmed 
through  Belgium  it  traveled  so  quickly  that 
Belgium  did  not  have  time  to  mobilize  as 
completely  as  did  France  and  England, 
with  the  result  that  the  army  driven  across 
the  frontier  was  small.  In  addition,  the 
Belgian  Army  did  not  carry  on  any  great 
offensive  except  during  the  last  months  of 
the  war,  when  they  operated  in  conjunction 
with  their  Allies;  nor  were  they  subjected 
to  the  heavy  German  offensives  which 
struck  other  parts  of  the  line. 

Our  first  step  upon  arrival  in  Brussels 
was  to  go  to  the  American  Embassy, 
through  which  we  were  put  in  touch  with 
the  Belgian  officials  who  were  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  our  work.  Our  plan  of  proce- 
dure, briefly,  was  to  find  out  the  condition 
of  the  industrial  plants  before  the  war  and 
to  compare  it  with  the  existing  condition. 
Mr.  Henri  Jaspar,  Ministre  des  Affaires 
Economiques,  supplied  us  with  lists  show- 
ing the  location  and  size  of  every  factory 
operating  in  1914.  We  had  had  great  dif- 
ficulty in  obtaining  similar  data  for  France. 
We  also  found  that  a  committee  (Comite 
Central  Industriel  de  Belgique)  had  been 
formed,  which  included  subcommittees 
representing  every  branch  of  industry. 
From  information  thus  gained  working  data 
were  compiled. 

In  making  an  estimation  of  the  damage 
incurred  it  was  necessary  to  take  many 
outside  factors  into  consideration.  It  was 
found,  for  example,  that  the  cost  of  replac- 
ing machinery,  stock,  buildings,  and  so 
forth  was  from  two  to  three  times  the 
prewar  cost  of  the  same  items,  the  exact 
figure  depending  on  the  industry  under 
consideration.  Then,  also,  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  material  damage  had  to  be  con- 
sidered. To  my  mind  this  economic  dam- 
age is  by  far  the  greater  of  the  two.  If  an 
organization  is  intact  its  factory  can  be 
destroyed  without  producing  as  serious  an 
effect  as  if  the  organization  itself  were  dis- 
banded and  its  customers  lost,  because  a 
new  factory  can  be  built  and  the  organ- 
ization again  go  to  work.  This  disper- 
sion of  organizations  toek  place  to  a  large 
extent  in  both  France  and  Belgium  and 
has  produced  a  rather  serious  condition 
of  disorganization. 

However,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
France  met  the  adverse  conditions  sud- 
denly imposed  upon  her  by  the  advance 
of  the  German  armies  over  her  industrial 
ccnlcr  with  great  intelligence,  courage,  and 
foresight,  and  many  industries  were  quickly 
reestablished  in  the  more  southern  depart- 
ments. In  August,  1914,  only  thirty-four 
per  cent,  of  the  prewar  employees  were  at 
work  in  France.  This  shows  how  greatly 
mobilization  first  affected  industries.  In 
July,  1017,  there  were  more  employees  at 


work  than  before  the  war  started,  even  tho 
the  greatest  part  of  the  nation's  man-power 
was  in  the  field. 

This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  we 
consider  that  the  factories  in  the  invaded 
area  represented  about  thirty  per  cent,  of 
the  industrial  output  of  France  and  that 
the  invaded  departments  have  furnished  by 
far  the  greatest  percentage  of  her  iron  ore, 
pig  iron,  and  steel,  coal,  sugar,  and  textiles. 

Luckily  it  was  found  that  a  fairly  accu- 
rate estimate  of  the  damage  due  to  the  war 
could  be  obtained  by  covering  a  rather  small 
percentage  of  the  plants,  inasmuch  as  most 
of  the  capital  invested  was  contained  in  a 
minority  of  the  factories. 

"We  have  heard  much  of  'devastated 
Belgium,'"  writes  Mr.  Lamb,  "but  it  can 
be  definitely  stated  that  the  material  dam- 
age in  Belgium  is  very  much  less  than  the 
world  has  believed."  He  gives  some  reasons 
for  German  partiality  as  between  French 
and  German  industrial  establishments: 

French  industries  w^ere  affected  much 
more  seriously,  as  Germany,  through  ha- 
tred of  the  French  and  the  fact  that  she 
did  not  expect  to  hold  much  of  the  country, 
systematically  wrecked  everything  pos- 
sible. On  the  other  hand,  she  expected  to 
retain  Belgium,  and  if  only  for  selfish  rea- 
sons had  little  desire  to  destroy  her  indus- 
trial potentialities  beyond  the  removal  of 
certain  machinery  and  other  things  she 
needed  to  carry  on  the  war. 

Many  Belgian  factories  were  running 
continuously  from  1914  to  1918.  For  ex- 
ample, candy  and  sugar  (manufactured  from 
sugar-beets)  wTere  obtainable  in  Brussels  in 
January  in  considerable  quantity,  but  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  them  in  Paris;  and 
as  another  example,  the  chemical  plants  in 
Belgium  had  been  in  operation  under  Ger- 
man supervision.  The  general  manager  of 
the  largest  chemical  firm  in  Belgium  said, 
in  answer  to  my  question  as  to  what  mate- 
rial damage  they  claimed:  "Captain,  we 
can  claim  no  material  damage  (degdts  mate- 
riels)  whatever.  We  were  in  operation 
during  the  entire  four  years  of  German, 
occupation." 

This  condition  was  much  more  prevalent 
than  we  had  thought  possible. 

Only  a  small  part  of  Belgium  was  actu- 
ally in  the  war-zone,  and  this  part  con- 
tained very  few  large  factories.  The  mate- 
rial damage  due  to  shell-fire  only  occurred 
during  the  first  week  or  ten  days  of  the 
German  advance,  and  then  only  in  a  few 
isolated  spots  and  in  small  amount.  The 
division  of  the  indemnity  imposed  upon 
Germany  gives  a  clear  idea  of  the  differ- 
ence between  industrial  damage  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  latter  is  to  receive  only 
one-eighth  as  much  as  France. 

In  taking  material  from  Belgium  the 
Germans  used  three  methods  of  requisition. 
The  first  was  to  pay  in  cash  for  material 
taken.  Knowing  the  Boche  as  we  do,  it  is 
not  surprizing  that  this  method  was  not 
popular.  The  second  method  was  to  give 
a  receipt  for  the  material  showing  the 
value,  quantity,  and  other  details.  The 
greatest  amount  was  taken  in  this  way, 
The  third  met  hod  was  to  confiscate  directly. 
This  method,  as  far  as  I  could  judge,  was 
used  only  where  material  had  been  hidden 
by  the  Belgians  with  the  hope  of  saving  it, 
except  in  the  case  of  certain  products  de- 
sired for  the  immediate  use  of  the  army 
during  the  first  month  or  two  of  the  war. 

But  even  requisitions  were  not  as  great 
as  had  been  reported,  for  during  the  last 
years  of  the  war  Germany  hypocritically 
tried  to  change  public  opinion;  but  be  it 


to  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  Belgian 
people  that  they  did  not  swallow  this 
hypocrisy,  even  when  it  was  rammed  down 
their  throats  in  typical  German  manner. 

At  the  time  I  was  in  Belgium  the  coun- 
try was  suffering  from  a  very  serious  labor 
situation,  and  from  direct  accounts  I  have 
received  this  condition  has  not  improved 
much.  It  should  be  realized  that  the 
Belgian  people  are  only  beginning  to  recover 
from  the  first  exuberance  caused  by  their 
relief  from  the  German  yoke,  and  that  while 
there  is  plenty  of  labor  available  there  is 
still  a  great  amount  of  work  to  be  done  in 
efficiently  distributing  that  labor  and 
caring  for  it  until  the  country  is  again  in  a 
better  financial  condition.  The  Belgian 
working-classes  seemed  rather  dazed.  They 
are  not  going  back  to  the  war-zone  in  any 
numbers,  for  they  can  get  no  supplies 
there,  but  are  living  in  cities  and  towns 
in  the  interior,  where  they  often  become 
a  burden  upon  the  Government  or  their 
neighbors. 

These  facts,  according  to  the  writer, 
make  it  plain  that  American  manufacturers 
"must  not  make  the  mistake  of  over- 
estimating future  business  opportunities  in 
Europe."     He  continues: 

In  fact,  in  my  opinion,  no  more  serious 
mistake  coidd  be  made  than  to  indulge 
in  a  buoyant  feeling  of  security  for  the 
expansion  of  American  industries  if  such 
feeling  of  security  is  chiefly  based  upon  the 
future  demands  of  our  Allies. 

This  important  point  should  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  our  overoptimistic 
business  men,  who  may  not  be  informed  at 
first  hand  regarding  actual  conditions. 
The  statement  does  not  imply  that  there 
is  not  an  immediate  world-demand  for 
certain  goods  and  raw*  materials,  but  rather 
that  a  careful  study  should  be  made  of  the 
conditions  of  foreign  industry,  labor,  and 
finance. 

Another  point  of  importance  strength- 
ening this  belief,  and  a  point  perhaps  not 
generally  known  in  this  country,  is  that 
both  France  and  Belgium  look  with  a  feel- 
ing of  antipathy  and  almost  of  horror  upon 
any  great  influx  of  foreign  products,  with 
the  corresponding  outpouring  of  capital. 
France,  in  particular,  would  rather  go 
slowly  and  carry  on  reconstruction  as  far 
as  possible  herself  with  her  own  labor  than 
suddenly  to  cast  her  money  broadcast  into 
foreign  markets  while  her  labor  is  idle,  her 
returned  soldiers  are  looking  for  work, 
and  her  finances  are  at  a  low  ebb.  Such 
a  condition  would  do  much  to  bring  on 
social  disorder.  In  .  fact,  the  French 
Government  some  time  ago  took  definite 
steps  to  prevent  this  condition,  a  step  not 
difficult  to  understand  when  we  consider 
that  the  years  of  1917  and  1918  alone 
showed  an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  of 
about  33,000,000,000  francs. 

Some  interesting  facts  were  brought  to 
light  in  talking  to  business  men  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  great  majority  feel 
that  they  have  spent  enough  money  in 
America,  and  are  apt  to  look  upon  us  as  a 
nation  of  great  potentiality,  but  one  more 
or  less  money-mad. 

French  business  men  are  rather  con- 
servative in  their  methods  in  that  they 
like  to  do  business  in  the  way  to  which  tiny 
are  accustomed,  and  prefer  to  deal  in  their 
own  units  (such,  for  instance,  as  the 
metric  system  of  measurement).  These 
may  seem  small  points,  bat  they  are  some 
of  those  little  things  which  may  do  so 
much  to  make  or  mar  business  relations. 

It  can  be  said,  however,  that  the  French 
have     absorbed     a     certain     amount     of 
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illustration  and  Strathmore  Expressive  Papers. 


STRATHMORE 

Expressive  Papers 


carry  their  messages  to  the  imagination 
and  to  the  senses  as  well  as  to  the  reason. 
They  make  good  advertising  irresistible. 


$ 


STRATHMORE  PAPER  COMPANY 
Mittineague,  Mass. 
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American  "pep."  They  look  with  admira- 
tion upon  the  work  of  the  American  engi- 
neers in  France,  not  perhaps  the  quality  of 
the  work,  but  its  magnitude  and  the  quick- 
ness with  which  it  was  accomplished.  One 
man  said  to  me:  "  You  Americans  have 
something  we  French  can  not  understand 
and  1  am  going  to  America  at  the  first 
opportunity  to  find  out  what  it  is." 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  manufacturers  of 
France  have  gained,  if  nothing  else,  a 
desire  to  become  more  industrially  active 
lhan  they  were  before  the  war. 

Another  point  of  great  importance  which 
has  already  been  considered  carefully  by 
our  banks  and  discust  in  our  trade  and 
financial  journals  is  the  matter  of  credit. 
Both  France  and  Belgium  need  long  credits 
and  would  rather  go  slowly  and  not  buy 
more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  unless 
they  can  get  them. 

What  is  more,  unless  we  extend  credit  to 
our  Allies  they  wall  be  face  to  face  with  a 
serious  economic  situation,  and  hunger, 
real  hunger,  will  be  at  their  door.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  this.  And 
hungry  people  are  apt  to  disturb  the 
equilibrium  of  the  world.  Both  for  the 
sake  of  humanity  and  world-safety  the 
least  we  can  do  is  to  help  them  as  much  as 
2>ossible  this  way. 

Both  France  and  Belgium  have  always 
been  thrifty,  industrious  nations.  The 
past  should  guarantee  the  future,  and  if 
helped  now  these  qualities  may  build  for 
them  a  new  economic  structure  which, 
hastened  by  the  present  need  of  action,  will 
be  better  than  the  old. 

In  fact,  the  business  men  of  both  coun- 
tries are  already  beginning  to  transform 
an  emergency  into  an  opportunity,  and  if 
straws  show  in  which  direction  the  wind 
blows  they  intend  to  try  and  sell  this  coun- 
try in  the  future  an  increased  quantity  of 
the  products  in  which  they  excel  and  to 
bid  for  the  trade  we  formerly  had  with 
Germany. 

I  was  in  Lyons  in  March,  at  the  time  the 
annual  industrial  fair  was  in  progress. 
On  the  surface  one  would  never  know 
France  had  just  emerged  from  a  war. 
Exhibition-halls  filled  the  public  squares 
and  extended  along  both  sides  of  the  Rhone 
River  for  miles,  and  one  immediately  felt 
the  ambition  of  French  manufacturers  to 
expand  their  trade,  an  ambition  which 
will  be  materially  helped  by  the  coal  and 
iron  which  Fiance  will  obtain  from  the 
territory  she  has  gained — commodities  of 
vital  importance  to  her  industries  and  of 
which  she  had  lacked  sufficient  quantities 
in  the  past. 

Briefly  then  the  present  situation  is  this: 

French  industries,  tho  very  seriously 
damaged  during  the  beginning  of  the  war, 
have  recovered  to  a  remarkable  extent. 

Belgian  industries  are  in  a  very  much 
better  material  condition  than  Ave  in  this 
country  had  thought. 

Both  France  and  Belgium  intend  to  make 
their  reconstruction   slowly,   and   as  far  as 

possible  by  themselves. 

The  signs  seem  to  point  to  the  fact  that 
both  countries  are  becoming  more  in- 
dustriously ambitious  than  before.  On 
the  other  hand,  present  economic  and  labor 
problems  are  so  serious  that  they  may  un- 
dermine these  ambitions  and  the  good  work 
already  accomplished. 

The  situation  should  be  carefully  con- 
sidered by  this  country  in  order  that  we 
may  not  be  disappointed  in  our  future 
trade  relations  with  Europe,  and  that  we 
may  not  find  ourselves  with  an  inflated 
trade  condition,  which,  if  it  collapsed, 
woidd  bring  hard  times  to  America  as  a 
whole,  and   to  ourselves  as  individuals. 
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THE  LAND  WHERE  THE  SUMMER  GNAT 

DRIVES  EVERYBODY  OUT  OF 

HOUSE  AND  HOME 


THE   Jersey  mosquito  has  a  bad   rep- 
utation,   as    lias    also     the    ono    that 
inhabits  Alaska,   but  it  appears  that  for 
general     pestiferousness    the    gnat    that 
infests   the   hinterland   of   Finmarken.    the 
most    northern    province,  of   Norway,   has 
everything    else    in    the    line    of    inserts 
looking     sad     and     hopeless.      Finmarkon 
lies    well  up  toward    the    north    pole,  and 
hence  is  one  of  the  host  places  in  the  world 
to    witness    that     justly    celebrated     phe- 
nomonen,    the    "midnight    sun."     During 
the    sumimr    its    coasts    are    visited    by 
tourists,  fishermen,  and  others,  but  stran- 
gers   seldom   penetrate   into    the    interior. 
It  is  a  ban  en  land  covered  with  moss  and 
heath.        "An       all-enveloping       stillness 
reigns,"    says    O.    Lutzow    Holm    in    The 
North  Star  (Minneapolis).     "There  is  balm 
for   the   mind   in   roaming    these   uplands 
some     sunlit     midsummer     night,     filling 
one's  lungs  with  the  fresh,  pure  mountain 
air."       But   wo   unto    him   who   descends 
into    the    valley    on     this    same    "sunlit 
summer  night."     Joyous  tho  he  niaj  have 
been    while    roaming    over     the    heights 
above,    observing   the   scenery,    breathing 
the   ozone,  and    basking  in  the  nocturnal 
rays  of  the  sun,  his  mood  quickly  changes 
when    he    gets    down    into    the    lowlands 
where  billions  of  gnats  have  their  buzzing 
being  and  go  about  seeking  whom   they 
may  devour.     Says  Mr.  Holm: 

Humming,  sucking,  night  and  day, 
this  bloodthirsty  insect  spoils  the  other- 
wise glorious,  but  short-lived  summer  in 
Finmarken.  Born  by  the  millions  on 
lakes,  rivers,  and  swamps,  the  gnats  fill 
the  air,  the  woods,  the  houses,  pursuing  the 
luckless  human  everywhere,  sucking  his  , 
blood,  robbing  him  of  sleep,  rest,  and 
equanimity.  He  who  means  to  survive  a 
somewhat  protracted  stay  in  these  parts, 
had  better  come  prepared  with  mosquito- 
netting,  gloves,  ointment1 — and  a  goodly 
supply  of  a  Job's  patience. 

Even  the  natives  give  up  the  fight  against  i 
the  gnat  and  take  refuge  on  the  islands 
off  the  coast;  the  "Mountain  Lapp" 
reluctantly  forsakes  his  tent  and  reindeer 
and,  together  with  the  young  '.'-River 
Lapp,"  joins  the  "Sea  Lapp"  in  fishing 
for  a  month  or  two.  The  bailiff  goes 
along  to  the  fishing  colony  to  maintain 
order,  the  minister  to  be  with  his  flock; 
the  storekeeper  goes  to  the  cities  to  re- 
plenish his  stock  for  the  long  winter. 
The  young  people  and  the  children  drive 
the  herds  to  the  uplands,  where  the  gnat 
does  not  follow.  Thus  it  is  that  the  in- 
land settlements  of  Finmarken  are  al- 
most deserted  during  the  summer  months. 

Only  the  very  old  remain.  The  gnats 
circle  around  them  and  settle  on  the  bald 
pates  and  exposed  chests.  But  the  scorch- 
ing sun  in  summer  and  the  terrific  winter 
storms  have  through  the  many  years 
effectually  tanned  and  thickened  their 
sldn,  which  no  sting  of  gnats  can  penetrate. 
The  old  fellow  sits  undisturbed  and  lets 
the  gnat  do  his  worst,  while  he  is  waiting 
for  the.  shades  to  indicate  the  hour  for 
inspecting  the  salmon  nets.  That  is  the 
summer  job  of  the   old  Mountain   Lapp. 


5,000,000 

Parker  Fountain  Pens 

have  been  sold. 
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This 

Wonderful  Range 
With  Two  Ovens 


Bakes  Bread,Pies,Biscuits 
Broils,  Roasts,  and  Cooks 
Nine  Different  Vegetables 
All  At  One  Time. 

Although  it  is  less  than  four  feet 
long  it  can  do  every  kind  of  cooking 
for  any  ordinary  family  by  gas  in 
warm  weather,  or  by  coal  or  wood 
when  the  kitchen  needs  heating. 

The  Coal  section  and  the  Gas  section 

are  just  as  separate  as  though  you 
had  two  ranges  in  your  kitchen. 

-~^       Gold  Medal  ^ 

Glenwood 

Note  the  two  gas  ovens  above — one 

for  baking,  glass  paneled  and  one 
for  broiling,  with  white  enamel  door. 

The  large  oven  below  has  the  Indi- 
cator and  is  heated  by  coal  or  wood. 
See  the  cooking  surface  when  you 
want  to  rush  things — five  burners 
for  gas  and  four  covers  for  coal. 
When  in  a  hurry  both  coal  and  gas 
ovens  can  be  operated  at  the  same 
time,  using  one  for  baking  bread  or 
roasting  meats  and  the  other  for 
pastry  baking— It 

"Makes  Cooking  Easy 

Write  for  handsome  free  booklet  178 
that  tells  all  about  it. 

Weir  Stove  Co.,  Taunton,  Mass. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Glenwood  Coal,  Wood 
■nd  Gu  Rangca,  ideating  btovtB  uud   Furnace*. 


Tennis  Taught  by  an  Expert 


in  Modern  TenniB,  i.y    I'.  A   Valle.    A  thorough,  expert  description 

mi. i  methods  used  by  the  International  champions. 

4ft  photographs  erf  MrlxraghUn,   Brookes.  Williams,  otc.,  In  artlon. 

Cloth,  by  mail,  $2.t6.     Funk  &  Wafrnalls  Company,  New  York. 


Cook 
with  Steam 


Undei  pressu re.  The 
National  Aluminum  St>  am 
Pressun  Cooker  and  Canner 
saves  kitchen  work,  reduces 

living  COSt.      Old      "National" 

Way  II  .i  1/3  J 

.  DO BO  inin.        :(0  nvn. 

240  ">in.       r.n  ml 

Pork   A^   H«  aim  1KU  mm.         illmin, 

Oth  arne  ratio  of  sax  in". 

NORTHWESTERN   STEEL  &  IRON  WORKS 

847  Spring  Street,  EAU  CLAIRE,  WIS. 

Write  for  FREE 


And  it  certainly  affords  him  joy  to  fetch 
home  the  plump,  silvery  ten-  to  twelve- 
pound  salmon  and  make  another  layer 
in  the  brine  barrel.  And  much  is  needed; 
for  the  winter  season  is  long,  and  there  is 
little  variety  of  food.  Dried  venison, 
Baited  salmon,  whisky,  and  coffee  con- 
stitute tho  choice  bill  of  fare  for  the  Lapp. 
To  obtain  these  ho  is  often  willing  to 
barter  away  Ins  reputation,  his  freedom — 
even  his  soul.  Of  these  things  the  court 
records  of  Finmarken  tell  a  tragic  story. 

With  the  coming  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember the  inland  settlements  take  on 
new  life  and  color.  Everybody  returns, 
from  coast  and  uplands,  to  resume  the 
wonted  home  duties.  Duriug  the  dark 
season  traffic  dies  down  along  the  coasts; 
but  among  the  Mountain  and  River  Lapps 
it  is  the  very  time  for  a  richer  community 
life.  Every  Sunday  the  church  is  filled, 
children  are  baptized,  the  young  folks 
confirmed,  lovers  united  in  wedlock, 
tho  dead  given  burial — all  without  regard 
to  the  fact  that  the  thermometer  registers, 
as  often  happens  at  Karasjok  for  weeks 
in  unbroken  succession,  from  five  to 
twenty-five  degrees  below  zero,  dropping 
occasionally  to  forty-fivo — once  even  down 
to  sixty-nine  degrees  below  zero.  Over 
the  mountains  lies  a  deep  silence,  a  melan- 
choly twilight. 

The  principal  wealth  of  a  large  number 
of  the  people  of  Finmarken  consists  of 
reindeer.  This  animal  supplies  food  and 
clothing  as  well  as  a  means  of  transporta- 
tion over  the  wide  stretches  of  country. 
Every  family,  at  least  among  the  Mountain 
Lapps,  owns  a  herd  of  reindeer,  varying 
in  size  from  a  few  animals  up  to  a  thousand 
or  more.  Mr.  Holm  gives  an  interesting 
description  of  a  reindeer  herd  on  the  move. 
Its  coming  is  heralded,  he  says,  by  a 
booming  noise,  much  like  the  roar  of 
waves — 

Then  suddenly  a  shout  is  heard  above 
the  rushing  noise,  then  another,  followed 
by  the  sharp,  snappy  yelping  of  dogs. 
Soon  is  seen,  in  distinct  contours  upon  the 
background  of  a  clear  wintry  sky,  a 
veritable  forest  of  antlers.  Coming  nearer, 
the  different  flocks  of  white,  brown,  gray 
and  black  reindeer  seem  to  form  an  im- 
mense ball,  which  presently  winds  off  to 
the  right  and  to  the  left,  sending  out  long 
slender  threads  that  twist,  bend,  and  again 
unite.  The  herdsman  shouts,  and  in 
furious  haste  Jarfe  and  Digal,  Musti  and 
Ramie  dart  away  to  round  up  the  stragglers. 
And  they  never  give  up,  these  small,  long- 
haired dogs,  until  they,  snapping  and 
snarling  savagely  and  with  an  ever- 
increasing  speed,  have  gathered  into  the 
large  mass  every  detached  clump  of  deer 
and  every  straying  calf. 

And  the  drove  moves  on  over  the  snowy 
moor.  The  warm  breath  from  a  thousand 
reindeer  lungs  comes  in  loud  snorts,  ac- 
companied by  the  snap  of  strained  ham- 
strings— a  peculiar  combination  of  noises 
I  hat  sounds  like  the  rush  of  the  surf  against 
the  shore.  And  the  glistening  snow 
covering  the  plain,  after  being  tramped 
by  the  many  feet,  is  not  unlike  the  agitated 
sea  during  a  storm. 

But  long  before  the  drifting  snow  lias 
restored  the  virginity  of  the  snowy  expanse, 

even  while  the  noise  of  the  moving  com- 
munity comes  faintly  back  from  the  dis- 
tance, a  pack  of  hungry  wolves  is  stealthily 
skulking  along  in  ils  tracks.  Eagerly 
sniffing  and  with  eyes  and  ears  alert  they 
move    cautiousl;      forward,    hoping    thai 


some  calf  may  have  escaped  Digal's  or 
Jarre's  watchful  care.  Their  long-drawn 
howls  spread  dismally  over  the  moor. 
Xo  peak  or  precipice  is  here  to  throw  back 
t  lie  sound,  which  is  carried  by  the  winds  far 
over  these  endless  uplands,  until  it  slowly 
dies  among  the  distant  snowdrifts. 

Again  the  snowy  wilderness  lies  for- 
gotten and  forsaken,  even  more  desolate 
under  its  white  cloak  than  when  covered 
by  the  brownish  heath  during  summer — 
until  presently  evening  comes  on,  bringing 
with  it  the  northern  lights.  They  gambol 
in  all  the  colors  of  the  spectrum;  they 
advance,  recede,  flame,  and  tremble  in  a 
thousand  fantastic  forms,  while  their 
brilliant  tints  flash  and  gleam  in  the 
crystals  of  the  deep  snow. 

Mr.  Holm's  article  on  Finmarken  closes 
with  an  account  of  an  adventure  that 
befell  him  there  a  number  of  years  ago, 
illustrating  the  perils  of  travel  in  that  far 
northern  country  in  the  winter  time,  and 
incidentally  revealing  how  a  people  living 
an  isolated,  life  under  rigorous  conditions 
learn  to  meet  those  conditions.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  Va ranger  Fjord,  which  is 
an  arm  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Finmarken.  The  time  was  the 
first  of  January,  and  he  was  due  in  Chris- 
tiania,  Norway,  nearly  1,600  miles  south, 
February  1.  Only  300  miles  of  the  dis- 
tance could  be  covered  by  rail.  The 
rest  must  be  traversed  by  reindeer-sledge 
and  boat,  both  methods  of  transportation 
involving  uncertainty  as  to  speed.  Hence 
he  decided  to  start  on  his  journey  im- 
mediately. The  first  leg  of  the  trip, 
about  forty  miles,  was  made  on  horseback. 
Then  he  continued  with  reindeer,  and  it 
was  at  this  stage  that  he  met  with  his 
adventure.     He  says: 

I  had  come  to  the  wildest  section  of  tho 
way  between  Karasjok  and  Alton,  and  lay 
comfortably  sleeping  in  a  mountain  inn 
we  had  reached  the  evening  before.  Sud- 
denly I  awoke — the  whole  house  was 
shaking  in  the  grip  of  a  furious  storm. 
My  watch  showed  me  it  was  five  o'clock 
in  the  morning.  Getting  out  of  bed  I 
went  into  the  room  occupied  by  the  post- 
rider  from  Vadso,  who  had  arrived  about 
the  same  time  as  I  had  and  was  going  the 
same  way.  He  advised  waiting  until 
daylight  came;  it  was  impossible  to  find 
one's  way  over  the  moors  through  such  a 
blizzard. 

At  eight  o'clock,  however,  the  storm 
had  somewhat  abated,  so  we  had  the 
twenty-five  reindeer  hitched  to  their 
pulchas.  "We  can  at  least  try,"  said  the 
post-rider,  and  blew  his  horn,  the  signal 
to  start. 

A  reindeer  runs  through  the  snow  in 
the  ordinary  way  until  only  the  antlers 
are  visible;  then  he  begins  to  leap,  as  if  he 
were  swimming  through  the  snow-drifts. 
But  if  the  raid  (a  row  of  pulchas)  is  too 
heavily  loaded,  he  often  gets  stuck  in  the 
snow,  whereupon  the  vappus  (the  leader 
of  the  raid)  must  get  his  skis  on  and 
serve  as  a  snow-plow,  a  duty  that  fre- 
quently fell  to  his  lot  during  tho  dark 
morning  in  question.  There  was  not 
enough  light  to  see  the  big  drifts  until  we 
were  right  in  them. 

Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  an  avalanche  of 
madly  whirling  snow  fell  upon  us.  The 
blizzard  had  come  back  with  a  vengeance. 
In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  whole  raid 
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Quickly  Installed,  and  at  Work  for  You 


A  NOVO  D  H  HOIST  can  be 

quickly  installed,  and  as 
soon  as  it's  in  place  you  can 
begin  work  at  once— no  waiting 
for  a  boiler  to  be  fired  up  or  a 
motor  wired. 

Like  all  other  Novo  Outfits, 
the  D  H  Hoist  is  simple  in  con- 
struction, easy  to  operate,  and 
can  be  depended  on  to  give  faith- 
ful service,  day  in  and  day  out. 

We  make  every  part  of  this 
Hoist  in  our  own  factory.  Every 
casting  is  thoroughly  seasoned 
and  tested  —  adding  Durability 
to  Reliability. 


The  complete  line  of  Novo 
Hoists  includes  various  sizes  and 
types  ranging  from  4  to  15  H.  P., 
and  designed  for  a  variety  of 
services  —  lifting  ore,  coal,  and 
building  materials,  hauling  scra- 
pers, back-filling,  pile  driving, 
log  loading,  lumber  piling. 

Novo  Engines,  \l/x  to.  15  H.  P.  Out- 
fits for  Hoisting,  Pumping,  Air  Com- 
pressing, Sawing.  Furnished  to 
operate  on  gasoline,  kerosene,  distil- 
late, natural  or  artificial  gas. 

NOVO  ENGINE    C°- 
Clarence  E.  Bement.  Vlce-Pres.  &  Gen.Mgr. 

406  Porter  Street,  Lansing,  Mich. 

New  York:  1617-1619  Woolworth  Building 
Chicago  Office:    800  Old  Colony  Building 

London  Concrete  Machinery  Co.,  London,  Ontario,  Canadian  Distributors 
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Fringe 


the  national  Joy 


Talk  about  handing  yourself  a 
birth-day-blow-out  with  bells  on- 


Prince  Albert  is  sold  in  toppy  red 
bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome  pound 
and  half-pound  tin  humidors — and 
— in  that  classy,  practical  pound 
crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge 
moittener  top  that  keeps  the  to- 
bacco   in    such    perfect    condition. 


you  never  fell  heir  to  an  idea  in  your 
life  that  tears  off  such  generous 
slabs-of-smoke-sunshine  as  Prince 
Albert  tobacco!  Puts  a  jimmy  pipe 
on  the  high  top  deck  of  the  pedes- 
tal-of-pleasure  and  makes  men 
yearn  for  clocks  to  be  jumped  for- 
ward another  couple  of  spells !  All 
too  few  hours  in  twenty-four  to 
check  up  on  the  fun  Prince 
Albert  has  stacked-in-storage  for 
you ! 

You  get  the  sporty  angle  of  a  lay- 
off down-under-the-old-apple-tree 
with  some  Prince  Albert  and  a  pipe ! 
Talk  about  plugging  the  empty  hole 
of  happiness  hankering!  Leave  it 
to  P.  A.,  leave  it  to  P.  A.!  You'll 
unhook  such  a  new  brand  of  pal- 
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party-stuff  you'll  want  to  get 
copyrighted  and  trademarked ! 
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For,  Prince  Albert  is  joy'usly 
delightful  to  a  man  who  wants  to 
smoke  a  pipe,  or  to  men  who  are 
willing  to  lay  their  smoke-cards  on 
the  mahogany  and  be  shown! 
The  P.  A.  flavor  and  fragrance  and 
coolness  will  knock  galleywest  any 
notion  you  ever  had  as  to  what  a 
pipe  can  really  hand  out !  And,  it 
just  beats  all  when  you  know  per- 
sonally that  Prince  Albert's  patent- 
ed process  curs  out  bite  and  parch ! 

P.  A.  fills  up  your  tank-of-thanks 
so  overfiowingly  you  certainly  will 
get  stuck  passing  out  praise-talk 
and  have  to  wireless :  u  You  tell 
'em — I  stutter!  " 
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had  disappeared — the  post -rider,  my  vap- 

pus,  Anne  Peter,  and  all  the  others  seei I 

swallowed  up  by  the  blinding  ocean  of 
snow. 

"Hollo  there!"  1  shouted  at  the  top  of 
my  voice. 

But  the  effort  was  vain:  the  snow-wall 
around  me  choked   the  sound. 

My  only  recourse  now  was  to  trust  to 
the  reindeer's  instinct.  I  snuffled  down 
in  the  kjerris  (the  boat-shaped  Lapp 
sledge)  and  gave  the  animal  a  crack  that 
down  on  the  Tana  River  would  have 
sent  us  flying  at  a  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  an  hour.  Now  it  was  not  heeded  at 
all;  the  reindeer  only  dipt  his  nose  into  the 
snow,  closed  his  eyes  against  the  drifting 
sleet,  and  took  a  few  desultory  steps.  It 
was  clear  that  the  animal  didn't  know 
where  the  Others  were,  which  again 
proved  that  we  were  off  the  scent,  and 
1  decided  to  drive  with  the  wind. 

Nothing  was  to  be  seen  except  the  snow- 
covered  moor,  which  somehow  seemed 
raised  toward  the  sky  at  the  close  horizon. 
1  got  out  of  the  sledge  and  walked,  leading 
the  reindeer  in  different  directions,  shaded 
my  eyes  with  my  big  furry  gloves,  and 
stared  as  hard  as  I  could  into  the  whirling 
snow.  But  very  soon  I  had  to  close  my 
eyes,  and  I  lay  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
kjerris. 

In  a  little  while  he  jumped  up  and  re- 
sumed his  shouting,  but  his  voice  failed 
to  carry  in  the  storm.  The  reindeer 
finally  lay  down,  in  the  snow,  and  soon, 
the  traveler  followed  suit,  crawling  under 
the  overturned  sledge.  In  a  little  while 
both  were  practically  buried  in  the  snow. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him  that  daylight 
would  soon  end  and  it  would  be  impossible 
for  him  to  survive  the  twenty-hour  night 
in  the  open.  So  he  hurriedly  rose,  forced 
the  animal  up,  and  they  plodded  on 
through  the  snow.     Then — 

Through  the  whistle  of  the  wind  and  the 
choking  snow,  a  clear,  resonant  note  came 
floating.  The  post-rider's  horn!  Never 
had  a  sound  seemed  to  me  more  fascinating. 
I  fancied  even  that  it  made  the  blizzard 
itself  abate;  at  any  rate  the  sound  grew 
louder  and  came  nearer.  The  reindeer 
struggled  frantically  through  the  drifts, 
and  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  again  with 
the  raid. 

We  camped  for  the  night  in  the  shelter 
afforded  by  the  pile  of  sledges  and  the 
many  reindeer.  We  had  no  compass,  so 
it  was  impossible  to  determine  our  where- 
abouts. Consequently  we  had  no  choice 
but  to  wait  for  the  morrow. 

At  half  past  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning 
there  was  a  momentary  lull,  just  long 
enough  for  Anne  Peter  and  the  post- 
rider  to  recognize  a  little  knoll  that  ap- 
peared some  little  distance  away,  and  at 
once  we  were  off  in  a  straight  line  for  the 
nearest  beacon.  The  natives  of  Finmarken 
surely  have  a  marked  local  sense.  In  the 
course  of  the  day  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  inn  at  Mollesjok,  located  half-way  be- 
tween Karasjok  and  Alten. 

But  I  was  not  through  with  my  part  of 
the  adventure  of  the  night  before.  My 
right  eye  began  to  swell  alarmingly  and 
became  extremely  sensitive  to  light  and 
heat.  Sleep  under  such  circumstances  was 
out  of  the  question,  and  I  could  not  eat 
even  the  tiniest  morsel  of  food. 

I  lay  in  misery  in  my  dark  room,  upon 
a  big  bed  of  pelts  and  fagots.  Old  Lars, 
the  keeper  of  the  inn,  was  very  solicitous 
and  came  in  often,  to  inquire  about  my 
comfort. 
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"Can't  you  stand  the  litfhL':"'  he  asked 
when  he  noticed  thai  I  shielded  my  eye 
from  the  rays  of  I  he  lamp  which  be  carried. 

"No,  I  certainbj  can  noi ." 

ltVuoi,.  vuoi!"  (Lappish  exclamation 
of  regret  or  concern.) 

lie  shook  his  head  doubtfully. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  that'.'"  I  asked. 

"  Vuoi,  vuoi!"  he  said  again. 

I  understood  very  well  whal  that  meant: 
sickness,  perhaps  death. 

"Why  do  you  talk  like  that?"  I  de- 
manded. 

"You'll  ^et  smaite,  poor  pastor!" 

1  knew  Lappish  quite  well;  but  this  was 
a  new  word  to  me. 

"Smaite!     What's  thaf."' 

"First  you  get  a  white  spot  on  your 
eye,"  he  explained,  "and  then  you'll 
become  blind.  It's  common  enough  among 
the  Mountain  Lapps." 

"Blind,  you  say?" 

"Yes;  vuoi,  vuoi!" 

I  knew  that  this  was  no  idle  talk;  old 
Lars  was  a  tried  and  experienced  man. 

"What  do  you  think  I  had  better  do?" 

"There  is  a  fowler  here  at  the  inn  just 
now;  he  knows  how  to  deal  with  such 
things,"  he  answered  slowly. 

"What  kind  of  man  is  he?" 

"Oh,  he  is  just  an  ordinary  Lapp  from 
Karasjok — his  name  is  Klemet,  a  brother 
of  Anne  Peter." 

"  1  see."  I  reflected  dubiously  a  minute. 
"Well,  bring  him  in!" 

Klemet  came  at  once,  and  examined  my 
eye  critically.     Then  he  shook  his  head. 

"It  will  be  smaite  all  right,"  he  said, 
quietly. 

"And  do  you  know  how  to  cure  smaite?" 
I  asked,  suspiciously,  fearing  that  his 
only  object  was  to  make  a  little  money. 

"Well,  I  have  done  so  a  number  of 
times,"  he  answered. 

"But  how  would  you  do  it,  Klemet?" 

"I  would  turn  your  eye." 

"Turn  my  eye?" 

"Yes,  and  then  I'd  rub  it  on  the  inside." 

"No,  thank  you,  Klemet." 

"You  won't  let  me?" 

"No,  I'll  rather  wait." 

"Very  well;  but  if  you  proceed  to 
Alten  in  this  cold  and  stormy  weather 
without  having  anj- thing  done  to  that  eye, 
it  will  never  see  the  light  of  day  again." 

He  spoke  with  decision. 

In  the  course  of  the  night,  however,  the 
ache  and  pain  became  too  intense  to  be 
endured.  At  two  o'clock  I  got  out  of 
bed  and  called  into  the  other  room,  where 
the  Lapps  slept: 

"Klemet,  come  here!" 

Half  an  hour  later  I  had  committed 
myself  to  his  care.  I  lay  stretched  on  the 
floor,  and  Klemet  was  on  his  knees  beside 
me,  his  short-sleeves  carefully  rolled  up. 
First  he  had  assiduously  washed  his  hands 
and  ordered  a  supply  of  clean  towels — 
preparations  which  looked  promising  to 
me.  Then  he  began  to  rub  my  swollen 
eyelids,  gently,  soothingly,  whereupon  he 
placed  one  of  my  clean  silk  handkerchiefs 
over  my  face  and,  placing  his  mouth  close 
to  the  afflicted  eye,  he  breathed  on  it  so 
long  that  I  felt  the  heat  way  back  in  my 
head.  Then  he  resumed  rubbing;  and 
thus  he  kept  on  a  while,  alternately 
breathing  and  rubbing.  At  length  he 
turned  my  eyelids  as  deftly  as  a  practised 
physician,  and  stroked  them  gently  and 
tenderly  as  if  I  were  a  child.  Finally  he 
washed  the  eye  with  clean,  tepid  water. 

The  treatment  lasted  about  fifteen 
minutes.  When  I  then  arose,  the  ache 
had  considerably  abated,  and  my,  eye 
was  no  longer  a  sore,  hard  lump. 

"Now,  pastor,  you  may  go  to  sleep," 
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CONVERSATION 


WHAT   TO    SAY 

AND  HOW  TO  SAY  IT 

by  Mary  Greer  Conklin.  An  interesting,  shrewdly  written 
book  on  the  true  art  of  conversation  and  its  attainment. 
Many  felicitous  quotations.    Cloth,  85c  net;  by  mail  03c. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,    354-360  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y 


Base  andFloori 
one'  continuous  ^T 
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I  Put  On  Like  Plaster    Wears  Like  Iron  j 

It  is  a  composition  material,  easily  applied  in  plastic  form  P 

p    oyer  old   or  new  wood,  iron,  concrete  or  other  solid  founda-  I 

|||    tion— laid  3-8  to  1-2  in.  thick— Does  not  crack,  peel  or  come  I 
g    loose  from  foundation. 

It   presents  a  continuous,  fine  grained,    smooth,  non-slip-  I 

pery  surface,  practically  a   seamless  tile— No  crack,  crevice  | 

or  joint  for  the  accumulation  of  grease,  dirt  or  moisture— Is  f 
noiseless  and  does  not  fatigue. 

The  Best  Fl^or 

for  Kitchen,  Pantry,  Bath  Room,  Laundry,  Porch,  Gaiage. 
Restaurant,  Theater.  Hotel,  Factory.  Office  Building.  Rail- 
road Station.  Hospital— all  places  where  a  beautiful,  sub- 
stantial and  foot-easy  floor  is  desired. 

Your  choice  of  several  practical  colors.    Full  information 
and  sample  FREE  on  request. 

IMPERIAL    FLOOR    COMPANY 

1109  Cutler  Building,  Rochester,  New  York 

On  the  Market  10  years 
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YOU  don't  have  to  use  Effecto  Red  Enamel  on  your  car, 
like  Fire  Chief  W.  H.  Joynes,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  did,  if 
you  like  any  of  the  other  eight  colors  better !    Any  one  of 
them  will  make  your  old  Frivolous  Four  looklike  a  Sensible  Six! 


If  you  own  a  six,  eight  or 
twelve  you  are  fond  of,  don't 
let  that  stop  you.  Neal  McAu- 
liffe,  a  chauffeur  of  Allston, 
Mass. ,  applied  Effecto  on  a  Cad- 
illac Eight  in  a  public  garage. 


news  and  waterproofs  all  kinds 
of  tops,  seats  and  upholstery. 
^iUTO  .     ■      Dries  in  fifteen  minutes. 

FINISHES       KeeP  a  can  of  Effecto  Black 

Enamel  handy  in  your   garage. 

He  and  the    It's  great  for  touching  up  banged  fenders  and 


owner  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  rusty  spots  on  chassis  or  body. 

that  he  rejuvenated  a  Marmon  in  the  same  way.  if  you  can't    fjn(j    Effecto    at   your   loc:.l 

You  too  can  apply  one  or  two  coats  of  paint,  hardware  or  accessory  stores, 

Effecto  and  drive  out  what  appears  to  be  a  Send  ug  $1>?0  for a Quart  of  BlackEnamel 

new  car,  in  24  to  48  hours  !     And  this  finish  ,    ,       ,                           ,,              ..... 

will  outwear  the  finish  on  most  new  cars  !  fnou£h  for  the  averaBe  *ma11  far,  which  ™ 

„_                ,              .           ••,..,    i  be  sent  you  transportation  charges  prepaid. 

Effecto  is  the  genuine,  original  high  lustre  After         >e    tHed    k          ,„    say  ;t  was  a 

auto  enamel;  quick-drying,  easy-working  and  m;  h      profitable  purchase, 

self-leveling;    not   a  wax,   polish   or  paint.  °               ,  ,       7               it.        e      i 

Do  not  confuse  it  with  some  of  the  renamed  Color  card  showing  complete  line  of  colors, 

buggy  paints  on  the  market.     You'll  see  the  a,ld  names  of  local  dealers  sent  on  request, 

difference  as  soon  as  you  try  it.  PRATT    &    LAMBERT- Inc. 

In  addition  to   the  nine    lustrous  enamel  163  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

colors  there  are  Effecto  Finishing  (clear  var-  In  Canada  address 

nish)  and  Top  &  Seat  Dressing,   which  re-  109  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 
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Trade-Mark  Reg.  U.  S.  Patent  Office 


Hauls  All  Kinds  of  Loads  and  Cuts  Cost 


The  Motorless 
Motor  Truck 

Thousands 
in  Use 

DIVISION  No.  1 
Light         Four-whoolod 

rrnilmobil- s      for      list' 

tritb  pMsensor  ears  or 
light  trucks,  1,250  lbs., 
H-ton  and  1-ton. 

DIVISION  No.  2 

Heavy  -  duty  Kour- 
whii-h-d  Trailmobilen 
for  dn  with  t  rucks ; 
1 M    tooM,    non-revere- 

i  hh>:     2  tons;     ;i  ' .    Ions; 

and  0  tons,  reversible* 

DIVISION  No.  3 
Trailmobilc      B  '■  '"  »  - 


Trailers: 

tons; 

7   tOOA. 


2      tons;      3 
tons;       and 
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WHETHER  the  load  is  logs,  lumber,  road  ma- 
terials or  farm  produce,  if  a  truck  can  haul  it, 
the  use  of  a  Trailmobile  with  that  truck  will 
cut  hauling  costs  almost  in  half. 

With  the  Trailmobile  one  driver  hauls  twice  as 
much  with  no  more  effort.  The  Trailmobile  adds  only 
i2x/2  per  cent  to  the  cost  of  operating  the  truck,  or 
in  other  words  saxes  87^2  Per  cent  of  the  cost  of 
hauling  the  same  load  on  a  truck.  The  original  cost 
of  a  Trailmobile  is  only  one-third  as  much  as  of  a 
motored  vehicle  of  the  same  capacity. 

When  two  or  more  Trailmobiles  are  used  with  each 
truck  one  can  be  loaded  while  the  other  is  away- 
idle  time  is  reduced  and  costs  cut  still  further. 

Thousands  of  businesses  in  the  most  varied  lines  are  moving 
material  and  making  deliveries  more  promptly  and  rapidly  and 

spending  less  since 
they  began  to  use 
Trailmobiles. 

Write  for  booklet, 
"Economy  in   Hauling" 

The  Trailmobile 
Company 

*     517-537  E.  Fifth  Street 
Cincinnati.  O. 

Good  roads  are  preserved  by  reducing  the  load  carried 
on  each  "wheel. 
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said  Klemet ;  'and  if  you  cover  your  eye 
well  on  your  journey  to-morrow.  1  am 
sure  thai  everything  will  be  all  right." 

I  had  no  sooner  got  into  bed  than  I 
fell  asleep;  and  slept  soundly  until  seven 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  Anne  Peter 
awoke  me. 

The  vast  snowy  stretches  lay  dazzlingly 
white.  Xo  trace  of  the  storm  that  so 
lately  had  swept  over  them.  They  lay 
as  if  never  disturbed  in  their  sublime  re- 
pose. And  while  my  sound  eye  drank  in 
the  glory  of  it  all,  I  felt  that  the  other 
eye  under  its  cover  was  getting  better. 
1  kept  wondering  whether  I  really  had 
been  in  danger  of  losing  it,  and  after  I 
had  consulted  the  doctor  at  Alten  I  could 
not  help  but  ask  him  about  it,  and 
was  answered  that  but  for  Klemet's  care 
that  snowstorm  on  the  Finmarken  moors 
would  have  maimed  me  for  life. 


W.  J.  BRYAN  SAYS  HE  IS  NOT  SO 

LONESOME  NOW  AS  WHEN  THE 

COUNTRY  WAS  WET 


PARTICULARLY  apropos  in  these 
1-  opening  days  of  the  great  drought 
which  he  helped  bring  about  seems  a  recent 
interview  with  William  Jennings  Bryan,  by 
Fred  Locksley,  in  the  Oregon  Daily  Journal. 
When  Mr.  Locksley  met  Mr.  Bryan  in  As- 
toria a  few  days  ago,  by  a  rapid  association 
of  ideas,  it  occurred  to  the  newspaper  man 
that  this  would  be  the  psychological  mo- 
ment for  carrying  a  story  about  the  famous 
Nebraskah,  wherefore  he  tackled  the  latter 
and  asked  him  numerous  questions  about 
himself,  particularly  regarding  his  early  life, 
thus  bringing  out  several  things  of  which 
the  public  has  not  heretofore  been  informed. 
Naturally  the  subject  of  prohibition  was 
discust,  and  Mr.  Br}an  confided  that  he 
was  not  so  lonesome  now  as  he  once  was. 
"I  have  always  been  a  teetotaler  from 
youth,"  said  he.  "Neither  Mrs.  Bryan 
nor  myself  has  ever  permitted  liquor  to  be 
served  in  our  home,  and  now  I  have  come 
to  see  the  day  when  liquor  can  no  longer 
be  served  in  any  home."  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks,  Mr.  Bryan  suggested  that  in 
his  opinion  the  liquor  question  would  even- 
tually reach  its  "angle  of  repose"  in  this 
country,  which  expression  he  thereupon 
elucidated  as  follows: 

Xo  question  is  settled  until  it  reaches  its 
angle  of  repose.  Do  you  remember  what 
bitter  controversy  there  was  over  the  slav- 
ery question?  It  has  reached  its  angle  of 
repose.  You  never  hear  it  discust  any 
more.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  liquor 
question.  We  shall  no  more  go  back  to  the 
day  when  we  shall  auction  off  our  boys  to 
the  liquor  interests  than  we  shall  go  back 
to  the  day  when  we  auctioned  off  the  bodies 
of  black  men.  Do  you  remember  that  verse 
in  the  Bible  when1  they  sent  for  Joseph  and 
Mary  to  come  out  of  Egypt?  The  mes- 
senger said,  "They  are  dead  that  sought 
the  young  child's  life."  ">  es,  Herod,  the 
slayer  of  children,  was  dead,  and  so  to-day 
King  Alcohol  is  dead.  Where  Herod  slew 
his  hundreds.  King  Alcohol  has  slain  his 
hundreds  of  thousands.  Woman  suffrage 
will  also  soon  reach  its  angle  of  repose,  for 
it  is  now  recognized  that  it  is  not  only  a 
woman's  right  but  her  duty  to  take  part  in 
governmental  activities  and  to  help  make 
and  enforce  law. 


There  are  many  questions  that  must  be 
met  and  solved.  They  are  questions  that 
require  our  best  efforts  to  find  a  wise  solu- 
tion. 1  can  remember  when  1  was  consid- 
ered an  anarchist  for  advocating  the  income 

tax  and  direct  election  of  senators  by  I  he 
people;  yet  you  hear  no  further  discussion 
about  those  questions.  They  have  reached 
their  angle  of  repose.  Oregon  and  other 
progressive  states  have  long  ago  adopted 
(lie  initiative  and  referendum,  and  soon 
that,  too,  will  reach  its  angle  of  repose  and 
be  nationally  adopted.  Every  one  will 
realize  that  in  a  democracy  all  of  us  should 
help  to  form  as  well  as  obey  the  laws. 

Of  course,  M,r.  Bryan's  ^oin^s  and  com- 
ings have  boon  as  an  open  book  to  the 
American  people  for  the  last  twenty-odd 
years,  but  less  is  known  of  his  boyhood 
and  early  youth,  and  Mr.  Locksley's  main 
purpose  in  this  inters  tew  was  to  secure  some 
glimpses  of  that  period  of  "The  Common- 
er's" life,  which  purpose  he  made  clear  by 
a  line  of  questions  as  follows: 

What  I  want  to  know  is  about  the  old 
swimmin'-hole  where  you  learned  to  swim? 
Did  you  use  to  catch  channel  catfish,  or 
perch,  when  you  were  a  boy?  Did  you  ever 
go  rabbit-hunting?  What  was  the  name  of 
the  dog  that  used  to  go  with  you?  Who 
was  the  first  girl  you  ever  went  with?  Did 
you  plan  on  being  a  pirate,  or  a  preacher, 
when  you  grew  up?  I  want  to  know  all 
about  your  boyhood.  Tell  me  about  jour 
father.  How  did  he  happen  to  meet  your 
mother?  Those  are  of  the  kind  of  things 
I  want  to  know." 

And  when  the  advocate  of  silver  coin  in 
the  ratio  of  16  to  1  had  recovered  his 
breath  after  this  string  of  queries  had  been 
hurled  at  him  he  replied: 

Well,  there  was  nothing  in  my  boyhood 
that  was  different  from  the  boyhood  of  a 
million  other  American  boys.  My  father 
was  a  Jeffersonian  Democrat.  He  was 
born  in  Virginia,  near  Jefferson's  home  at 
Monticello.  His  parents  died  when  he  was 
fourteen  years  old  and  he  went  to  Illinois, 
where  his  brothers  and  sisters  had  gone 
some  time  before.  Father  graduated  from 
McHenry  College,  at  Lebanon,  111.  He 
was  an  enthusiast  on  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. It  was  while  he  was  teaching  school 
that  he  met  my  mother.  My  mother's 
name  was  Maria  Elizabeth  Jennings.  She 
was  born  at  Walnut  Hill,  Marion  County. 
111.  My  father  was  teaching  school  there  to 
earn  money  to  go  to  college.  She  was  one 
cf  his  pupils.  They  were  married  at  Salem, 
the  county  seat  of  Marion  County,  111. 
My  father  was  an  intensely  religious  man. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Baptist  Church 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  to  speak  at 
religious  gatherings  of  that  denomination. 

I  can  not  remember  the  time  that  I  was 
not  planning  to  go  to  college.  I  was  born 
at  Salem  on  March  19,  1860.  My  father 
was  judge  of  the  circuit-court  and  his  in- 
terest in  public  life  threw  the  care  of  the 
family  largely  upon  my  mother.  She  was 
a  woman  of  unusual  intelligence.  My 
mother  and  father,  like  my  wife  and  my- 
self, were  comrades,  and  my  mother  was  in 
full  sympathy  with  my  father  religiously, 
intellectually,  and  politically.  It  was  the 
impress  of  her  life  on  mine  that  helped 
largely  to  mold  my  character. 

In  1872  my  father  was  a  candidate  for 
Congress.  With  Greeley  he  went  down  to 
defeat,  as  did  the  rest  of  the  Democratic 
candidates.  He  was  defeated  by  only  240 
votes.     I  was  only  twelve  years  old  at  that 
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Imagine  a  man  with  arms  long  enough 
to  reach  the  ceiling  of  your  warehouse — and 
the  strength  to  lift  heavy  packages  up  to  it. 

Of  course  there's  no  such  man.  But 
there  is  a  means  of  giving  any  man  that 
"long  reach" — the  Economy  System  of 
Storage  Handling. 

Already  in  hundreds  of  industrial  plants 
this  efficient  system  is  saving  space,  labor 
and  time  in  the  storing  of  heavy  boxes, 
bales,  barrels,  bags,  crates  and  other  forms 
of  merchandise. 

Economy  Storage  Engineersare  daily  working 
out  the  specific  application  of  this  system  to  indi- 
vidual needs.  They  will  gladly  confer  with  you 
to  determine  your  requirements  without  cost  or 
obligation  on  your  part. 

A  postcard  will  bring  you  complete  information. 

ECONOMY  ENGINEERING  COMPANY 
2639  West  Van  Buren  Street  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

NEW  YORK        DETROIT         ATLANTA         SAN  FRANCISCO 

Standard  Steel  Construrtion  Co.,  Canadian  Mfrs.  and  Selling 

Agents,  Port  Robinton,  Ontario 

Economy 

of  STORAGE 


System 

DANDLING 


THE  ORIGINAL 

Copper  Steel 

bears  this  special  mark  ad- 
ded below  regular  brands: 


WHEN  you  specify  Keystone — you 
are  specifying  for  satisfaction.  The 
copper  steel  alloy  gives  added  resist- 
ance to  rust  and  unequaled  service. 
Actual  time  and  weather  have  demon- 
strated the  superiority  of  this  material 
for  all  uses  where  substantial  wear  and 
durability  are  important  factors. 
Whether  you  are  a  large  user  of  sheet 
and  tin  mill  products,  or  require  only 
a  new  metal  roof,  or  the  replacement 
of  some  exposed  sheet  metal  work,  you 
should  know  the  advantages  of  Key- 
stone Copper  Steel  Sheets  and  Tin 
Plate.     Shall  we  send  Facts  booklet? 


Apollo 


Galvanized  Roofing  and  Siding  Products, as 
formed  from  Apollo-Keystone  Copper 
Steel  Galvanized  Sheets,  give  unequaled 
service.  Keystone  quality  is  also  supplied 
in  Black  Sheets,  Roofing  Tin  Plates,  etc. 
Demand  this  material  for  Roofing,  Siding, 
Cornices,  Spouting,  Gutters.  Cisterns,  Cul- 
verts,Tanks,  Flumes,  and  all  exposed  sheet 
metal  work.  This  Company  manufactures 
Sheet  and  Tin  Mill  Products  of  every 
description  and  for  every  known  purpose. 


AMERICAN  SHEET  AND  TIN  PLATE  COMPANY,  General  Offices:  Frick  Building,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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time,  l)ut  I  was  greatly  interested  in  the 
campaign.  Right  then  and  there  1  deter- 
mined to  tf<>  into  politics.  As  I  grew  older 
I  planned  to  enter  the  law  and  make  a  com- 
petence before  entering  polities,  but  cir- 
cumstances changed   my    plans. 

I  didn't  go  to  school  until  I  was  ten  years 
old.  My  mother  taught  mo  at  homo.  1 
went  through  the  grammar  grades  and  high 
school  at  Salem,  111.,  and  in  the  fall  of  1875, 
when  I  was  fifteen,  I  was  sent  to  Whipple 
Academy,  at  Jacksonville,  a  preparatory 
school  for  Illinois  ( 'ollege.  Two  yearslater 
1  went  to  Illinois  (1ollege,  where  1  gradu- 
ated in  1881.  The  next  two  years  I  spent 
at  the  College  of  Law  at  Chicago.  The  law 
course  at  that  time  was  a  two-year  course. 
I  began  the  practise  of  law  at  Jacksonville 
July  4,  L883. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  Mr.  Bryan 
was  most  interested  in  debating  and  public 
speaking  while  in  college.  He  also  paid 
some  attention  to  athletics  and  won  prizes 
for  jumping.     As  we  read: 

Shortly  after  reaching  Jacksonville  I  was 
elected  to  the  Sigma  Pi,  and  for  the  follow- 
ing six  years  I  took  a  very  active  interest 
in  it.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  de- 
bating. Teachers  frequently  assign  a  stu- 
dent the  affirmative  or  the  negative  side  of 
a  question  for  debate,  without  regard  to 
whether  the  student  believes  in  the  side  of 
the  subject  he  is  to  uphold.  Personally,  I 
believe  this  is  a  mistake.  I  have  always 
believed  it  unwise  to  argue  against  one's 
convictions.  I  myself  have  always  refused 
to  uphold  a  side  in  which  I  did  not  believe, 
and  I  have  always  advised  others  to  do 
the  same.  I  think  persons  suffer  a  certain 
moral  impairment  when  they  try  to  make 
others  believe  what  they  themselves  do  not 
believe.  Unless  you  have  a  deep  and  abid- 
ing faith  in  a  cause  you  can  not  impress 
others  with  your  sincerity. 

I  began  my  public  speaking  with  decla- 
mations. I  took  part  in  three  contests.  In 
the  first  I  was  pretty  well  down  the  list. 
In  the  second  I  was  third,  and  in  the  third 
I  was  second.  In  my  sophomore  year  I 
won  the  prize  for  my  essay.  In  my  junior 
year  I  won  the  prize  for  oratory.  This 
gave  me  the  privilege  of  representing  my 
college  in  the  State  oratorical  contest. 
This  was  in  the  fall  of  1880.  In  this  State 
oratorical  contest  I  won  second  place. 
When  I  first  entered  the  academy  I  at- 
tended the  intercollegiate  contest  at  Jack- 
sonville. Then  and  there  I  made  up  my 
mind  that  if  it  was  possible  I  would  repre- 
sent my  college  in  the  State  oratorical  con- 
test, on  or  before  I  reached  my  senior  year. 
Yes,  I  think  in  justice  to  myself,  I  can  say 
that  I  studied  hard.  I  think  this  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  four  years  in 
college  I  led  my  class,  which  resulted  in  my 
being  chosen  valedictorian. 

In  many  of  the  college  sports  I  took  but 
an  ordinary  interest.  Many  of  the  boys 
could  beat  me  in  the  one-hundred-yard 
dash,  my  best  time  being  eleven  seconds. 
Like  most  American  boys,  I  played  base- 
ball, but  was  more  or  less  of  an  amateur  at 
it.  I  excelled  in  only  one  thing,  and  that 
was  the  broad  jump,  or,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  the  standing  jump.  When  I  entered 
the  academy  I  could  jump  nine  feet  in  the 
broad  jump.  When  I  graduated  my  rec- 
ord was  twelve  feet.  Several  years  after 
graduation  I  returned  to  the  college  and  the 
students  induced  me  to  compete  iiL  the 
broad  jump.  I  won  the  prize  by  jumping 
twelve  feet,  four  inches.  In  one  other 
event  I  was  always  able  to  take  the  prize, 
and  that  was  in  the  backward  jump.     I  was 


able  to  jump  nine  feet  backward.     If  you 

think  that  is  easy,  try  it  some  time. 

Most  of  Mr.  Mryan's  childhood  was 
spent  on  the  farm.    Of  his  life  there  he  says: 

We  had  a  creek  that  ran  through  our 
pasture.  1  remember  very  distinctly  the 
old  swimming-hole  in  the  creek  in  which  I 
learned  to  swim.  1  also  reineinlxr  with  a 
great  deal  of  pleasure  bringing  home  upon 
rare  occasions  a  ten-inch  mudcat.  When  I 
could  get  a  mudcat  of  that  size  it  was  a 
red-letter  day.  We  didn't  have  trout  fish- 
ing, as  the  boys  do  out  here.  We  caught 
perch  and  catfish. 

My  one  great  diversion  as  a  boy  was  hunt- 
ing rabbits.  Many  a  time  when  1  was  doing 
the  chores  in  the  winter  I  would  get  so  cold 
that  I  wanted  to  go  into  the  houso  to  get 
warm,  but  the  sight  of  a  rabbit-track  would 
so  interest  me  that  I  entirely  forgot  the 
cold,  and,  whistling  to  my  dog,  off  1  would 
go  on  the  track  of  the  rabbit.  I  .hunted 
rabbits  with  a  dog  long  before  I  could 
handle  a  gun.  As  I  became  older  I  became 
a  very  successful  rabbit-hunter.  Occasion- 
ally I  hunted  quail,  but  somehow  or  other 
the  quail  would  always  fly  between  the  shot 
and  get  away.  Of  late  years  most  of  my 
hunting  has  been  devoted  to  hunting  ducks. 
Am  I  a  good  duck-hunter?  You  may  judge 
as  to  my  ability  as  a  duck-hunter  when  I 
tell  you  the  only  place  where  the  legal  limit 
has  ever  disturbed  me  has  been  on  a  lake 
near  Galveston,  where  I  hunt  ducks  as  the 
guest  of  Colonel  Moody. 

You  asked  me  if  I  am  a  good  swimmer. 
I  am  only  an  ordinary  swimmer.  When  I 
was  young  less  attention  was  paid  to  seeing 
that  boys  had  a  good  time  than  is  the  case 
nowadays.  Whenever  I  see  an  inland 
community  that  fixes  up  an  artificial  swim- 
ming-pool for  the  boys  I  rejoice.  It  seems 
to  me  such  an  expenditure  is  certainly  jus- 
tified. I  believe  that  now  is  the  proper' 
time  to  urge  upon  the  people  of  the  nation 
the  importance  of  a  systematic  effort  in  the 
way  of  promoting  athletic  games. 

Mr.  Bryan  gives  his  wife  credit  for  much 
of  his  success  in  life.  She  has  helped  him 
in  his  work,  and  has  been  an  adviser  in 
whose  judgment  he  expresses  great  con- 
fidence.    The  account  continues: 

I  met  my  wife  in  Jacksonville,  while  at 
college.  I  was  boarding  with  relatives  near 
the  Jacksonville  Female  Academy,  at  which 
institution  Mary  Elizabeth  Baird  was  a 
student.  It  was  not  long  before  we  became 
acquainted.  We  became  engaged  in  our 
junior  year.  She  was  the  valedictorian  of 
her  class,  graduating  on  Wednesday,  I  was 
the  valedictorian  of  my  class,  graduating  the 
following  day.  When  we  became  engaged 
I  still  had  to  go  another  year  to  college 
before  graduation.  After  finishing  college 
I  planned  to  spend  two  years  at  the  law 
school.  Then  I  had  to  establish  a  law 
practise  before  I  could  get  married.  So 
ours  was  a  rather  long  engagement.  1 1  was 
four  years  from  the  time  we  were  engaged 
until  I  was  in  a  position  to  support  a  wife. 
After  our  marriage  my  wife  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar.  She  did  this 
without  any  thought  of  practising  law,  but 
so  we  might  have  more  subjects  in  common, 
and  also  that  she  might  help  me  in  my 
library  work. 

When  I  was  thirty  years  old  I  was  offered 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Congress. 
I  was  offered  it  largely  because  no -other 
Democrat  wanted  it.  It  was  realized  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  for  a  Democrat 
to  be  elected.  The  impossible  happened, 
however,  and  I  was  elected  by  a  very  satis- 
factory majority.     When  I  entered  politics 


Tarrfiofl 

^^The  Perfect 
Tar  and  Asphall  Remover 
for  Automobiles 


Motorists,  Get  a  Can 
of  Tarr-Gon 

It  is  the  magic  car  cleaner.  Asphalt,  tar. 
grease,  any  stain  upon  your  car  will  instantly 
yield  to  a  few  drops  of  thiajprecious  fluid. 
Tarr-Gon  cleans,  brightens  and  preserves 
every  part  of  your  car.  It  oof  tens  the  leather 
and  does  not  make  it  sticky. 

Wherever  tar,  asphalt,  grease  or  stain 
can  come  upon  glass,  wood,  metal,  leather, 
rubber  —  Tarr-Gon  makes  like  new.  It  will 
not  injure  finish  or  fabric,  and  it  is  just  aa 
useful  in  the  home  aa  it  is  in  the  garage. 
Try  Tarr-Gon.  You'll  never  be  without  it. 
It  s  a  discovery  —  a  boon  —  a  necessity  for 
every  motorist  and  for  every  home. 
Then  there's  TASGON—  another  famous 
Polygon  product  that  instantly  dissolves 
rust.  It  loosens  the  tightest  nut,  screw  or 
joint.  Makes  rust  disappear  from  any  sur- 
face.   Saves  time,  labor  and  temper. 

Tarr-Gon  and  Tasgon  are  sold  by 
dealers  —  everywhere.  Ifyourdeakr 
cannot  supply  you,  write  us. 

POLYGON  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 
141  Milk  Street      . '.       Boston,  Mats. 

(Made  by  Samuel  Cabot,  Inc.) 


Refinement   of    Speech 

is  one  of  the  first  essentials  of  culture.  The  helpful  book, 
"25,000  Words  Frequently  Mispronounced,"  by  Dr.  Frank  H 
Vizetelly,  will  be  for  you  an  infallible  guide  to  pronunciation. 
You  will  find  every  word  likely  to  prove  puzzling  toyou, clearly 
pronounced  and  explained. 

The  Evening  Posl,  New  V'ork  City  ■ — "He  shows  especial 
consideration  for  the  foreigner  coming  to  this  country  t>y 
including  many  simplewords.the  pronunciation  of  which 
is  not  clear  to  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the  values 
of  the  letters  in  English." 

042  pages,  cloth  bound.    $1.75  net;  by  mail,  $1.87 
FUNK  &WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave., New  York 


PREMIUM 
WRITING  FLUID 

Writes  a 
Bright  Blue 

Changes  to  an  everlasting  black 
NEVER  FADES 

For  sale  by  all  stationers 
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Never 
Neglect 

a 
Radiator 

Leak 


T7VEN  the  slight- 
est    leak    may- 
cause  many  dollars' 
worth    of  damage 
because,  if  neglected,rit  will  cause  overheating. 

Be  prepared  for  that  inevitable  moment  when 
you  discover  a  leak  in  radiator  or  cooling  sys- 
tem.   Carry  with  you  a  can  of  the  famous  liquid 

RADIATOR 
NEVERLEAK 

Simply  pour  contents  into  radiator,  that's  all. 
No  need  to  dismantle  radiator,  no  delay.  Let 
it  mix  with  the  water  and  all  leaks  stop  in  five 
to  ten  minutes. 

You  can  positively  depend  on  Radiator  Never- 
leak  to  do  all  we  claim.  It  will  even  mend 
cracked  water-jackets.  It  is  guaranteed  not 
to  harm  or  clog  in  any  way. 

You  take  no  risk.  Why  pay  $15  to  $25  repair  bill  when 
a  75c  can  of  Neverleak  will  do  the  work?  Try  it.  At 
dealers  or  sent  direct.     Have  a  can  on  hand! 

BUFFALO  SPECIALTY  COMPANY 

"The  \\m\\m  People" 
398  Ellicott  Street  BUFFALO,  N.  Y. 


my  wife  took  up  the  study  of  political  ques- 
tions. I  want  to  say  right  here  that  my 
wife  has  not  only  been  my  helper  in  my 
investigations,  but  she  has  been  my  adviser 
as  well — an  adviser  in  whose  judgment  I 
have  great  confidence.  In  fact,  I  know  of 
no  other  living  person  in  whose  judgment 
I  have  more  confidence  on  any  question 
than  in  that  of  my  wife.  One  of  the  regrets 
of  my  life  is  that  my  mother  died  ten  days 
before  I  was  nominated  for  the  first  time 
for  President.  It  made  me  glad  that  Air. 
McKinley's  mother  was  alive  when  he  was 
nominated,  for  I  know  with  what  joy  she 
learned  of  her  son's  nomination,  just  as  my 
nomination  would  have  been  a  great  joy  to 
my  mother. 


THE  TREMENDOUS  TURNING  OF  A 
BASEBALL  WORM 


TT  was  a  damp  and  chilly  day,  "a  good 
-1  day  to  sit  in  an  armchair  before  an  open 
fire,"  according  to  the  New  York  Times, 
and  yet  on  that  day  some  forty  thousand 
people  sat  in  the  cold  for  about  four  hours 
watching  two  games  of  baseball,  in  a  rather 
unattractive  section  of  the  Harlem  district 
of  New  York  City.  Other  thousands,  too 
late  to  get  into  the  grounds,  "clung  to  the 
precipitous  slopes  of  Coogan's  Bluff  and 
thousands  more  wandered  aimlessly  about 
Harlem,  reluctant  to  admit  that  they  had 
come  up-town  in  vain."  Why  thus,  on  a 
Wednesday,  a  cold  and  cloudy  business 
day  in  the  middle  of  the  week,  did  baseball 
draw  such  a  crowd  "as  it  has  drawn  only 
once  before  in  New  York  City,  and  then  in 
the  fever  of  the  World  Series"?  It  was  to 
celebrate  the  turning  of  a  baseball  worm, 
the  victory  of  the  hitherto  despised  Cin- 
cinnati Reds  over  the  celebrated  New  York 
Giants. 

The  Reds,  we  are  told  by  expert  ob- 
servers, have  more  than  an  even  chance 
to  take  the  pennant  away  from  the  Giants. 
But  this  struggle  is  more  than  a  race  for  a 
pennant;  it  is,  in  the  opinion  of  the  much- 
moved  New  York  Times,  "the  liberation  of 
an  opprest  nationality."  We  have  heard 
of  opprest  nationalities  in  Europe,  we 
have  even  heard  of  them  in  this  country, 
and  baseball  is  not  to  be  considered  lacking 
in  so  up-to-date  an  adjunct.  For,  in  the 
words  of  the  staid  Times,  which  ever  and 
anon  throws  in  a  touch  of  irony,  doubtless 
the  better  to  conceal  its  own  chagrin, 

For  fifty  years  Cincinnati  has  been  the 
jest  of  the  baseball  world.  Its  citizenry 
have  drunk  each  year  the  bitter  draft  of 
hope  deferred,  of  high  aspiration  brought  to 
nothing.  Team  after  team  which  started 
brilliantly  exploded  in  late  June  or  early 
July  and  ended  in  the  abyss  of  degradation. 
Cincinnati  was  a  by-word.  The  notable 
turning  of  this  secular  worm  is  something 
to  be  marveled  at  by  the  entire  country; 
but  for  the  citizens  of  soul  hern  Ohio,  north- 
ern Kentucky,  and  southeastern  Indiana  it 
is  more  than  a  marvel;  it  is  the  vindication 
of  a  moral  order  in  the  universe. 

1 1  alf  a  century  has  passed  over  the 
Queen  City  of  the  West  with  Right  forever 
on  the  scaffold,  Wrong  forever  on  the 
throne.  The  fluency  in  abusive  epithet 
which  has  marked  the  Cincinnati  fan,  his 
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technical  proficiency  m  the  ballistics  of  the 

pop  bottle,  are  QO  mark  Of  special  ferocity 

of  disposition;    they  are  manifestations  of 

an  inferiority-complex  which  has  grown  in 
his  soul,  warped  and  embittered  by  re- 
peated disillusionment.  He  curses  the  vis- 
iting teams  and  dings  pop  bottles  at  the 
umpire,  not  out  of  hostility  to  these  indi- 
viduals, but  because  to  him  they  personify 
an  unjust  Kale  whose  heel  is  forever  on  the 
Cincinnatine  neck.  In  rotation  the  other 
teams  have  won  the  pennant,  bave  passed 
on  to  the  fastidious  glory  of  the  world's 
championship;  to  Cincinnati  the  new  season 
brings  only  renewed  shame.  The  sufferings 
of  downtrodden  races  of  eastern  Europe 
have  had  their  counterpart  in  the  Cincinnati 
soul;  the  fan  who  has  followed  the  unfor- 
tunate Reds  for  the  past  generation  knows 
all  the  deep-seated  bitterness  of  a  people 
enslaved,  of  a  great  soul  unjustly  visited 
by  the  repeated  bhrdgeonings  of  Chance. 

And  this  year  the  tide  has  turned.  A 
person  named  Moran,  upon  whose  shoulder 
Victory  seems  habitually  to  perch,  has 
changed  the  whole  aspect  of  life  to  the  Cin- 
cinnati baseball  enthusiast.  It  has  hap- 
pened more  than  once  in  recent  years  that 
our  Giants,  were  the  first  to  shatter  the  ro- 
seate dreams  of  hope  with  which  the  Cin- 
cinnati team  so  often  started  the  season. 
There  was  no  malice  about  it;  the  Giants 
were  out  to  beat  everybody,  and  it  was 
mere  chance  that  they  happened  to  give 
Cincinnati  the  first  push  on  the  annual 
decline.  But  they  took  this  to  heart  in 
Cincinnati.  The  Giants,  to  the  embittered 
Buckeye  fan,  came  to  personify  the  malig- 
nant destiny  which  thwarted  all  the  efforts 
of  midwestern  virtue.  And  so.the  struggle 
which  is  now  at  its  height  has  a  quite  dif- 
ferent meaning  in  Cincinnati  from  that 
which  is  given  to  it  in  New  York.  To  the 
Giants  this  is  a  pennant  race  like  any  other; 
they  may  win,  they  may  lose;  it  is  all  in 
the  day's  work,  and  they  are  calloused  to 
victory  no  less  than  to  defeat.  But  to 
Cincinnati  it  is  the  wiping  out  of  ancient 
wrong,  the  correction  of  old  injustice,  the 
final  vindication  of  the  principles  of  eternal 
truth.  The  Giants  can  expect  no  mercy 
from  those  who  are  merely  demonstrating 
the  ultimate  triumph  of  right  over  the 
forces  of  evil. 

Cincinnati  has  never  before  come  so  near 
to  victory  as  this  year.  In  effect,  Cincin- 
nati is  now  giving  the  Cosmos  its  last 
chance;  and  the  imagination  does  not  will- 
ingly contemplate  the  possibilities  of  what 
may  happen  in  Cincinnati  if  wrong  should 
triumph  once  more.  There  is  more  than  a 
pennant  at  stake  this  year;  the  whole 
moral  faith  of  several  hundred  thousand 
people  hangs  on  the  success  of  Mr.  Moran. 

As  for  the  Cincinnati  view-point,  when 
the  Giants  and  the  Reds  met  in  a  Sunday 
game,  32,000  people  saw  the  fray.  This, 
in  proportion  to  population,  is  the  equiva- 
lent to  a  crowd  of  400,000  in  New  York. 
If  it  is  an  exciting  season  in  New  York,  to 
Cincinnati,  and  to  the  Ohio  Valley  gener- 
ally, we  are  assured  by  baseball  correspon- 
dent, "it  is  a  cosmic  event,  the  culmination 
of  human  history."  In  a  special  dispatch 
from  New  York  to  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  we  find  this  description  of  that  epic 
conflict  which,  on  Wednesday,  August  13, 
made  thousands  of  New-Yorkers  mourn: 

There  have  been  many  double-headers, 
but  few  more  nerve-racking,  desperately 
thrilling  double  battles  than  those  of  Wed- 
nesday. Before  a  massed  multitude  that 
roared  and  booed,  threw  ever  and  anon  a 
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Heat  will  not  break 
Havoline  Oil 

THE  heat  created  by  a  burst  of  speed  or  the  pull  up 
a  long,  steep  hill  will  not  break  Havoline  Oil. 

The  character  of  Havoline  Oil  never  varies.  It  is  as 
uniform  as  anything  can  be,  never  differing  even  occa' 
sionally  from  its  fixed,  highly  corrected  standard  of 
lubrication  for  motor  cars.  It  spreads  a  constant,  pro' 
tecting  film  on  hot  cylinders  and  in  crank  bearings  that 
prevents  the  ravages  of  friction. 

It  is  refined  and  classed  so  carefully  that  there  is  a 
grade  of  Havoline  Oil  fitting  exactly  the  requirements  of 
your  passenger  car,  truck,  or  tractor. 

Your  dealer  will  tell  you  the  grade  best  suited  to  your 
need. 

Havoline  greases  are  compounded  of  Havhline  Oil  and 
pure,  sweet  tallow,  clean  to  handle  and  correct  in  body 

Indian  Refining  Company,  New  York 

Incorporated 

Producers  and  Refiners  of  Petroleum 

HAVOLINE  OIL 
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This gar men*  is  featured  at  the  best  stores 
everywhere,  but  if  you  cannot  get  it  easily 
and  quickly,  send  your  size  with  remit- 
tance to our mill  at  Albany, N.Y.,  and  you 
will  be  supplied  direct,  delivery  free. 


WHEN  a  great  ocean  liner  puts  out  to 
sea  with  its  thousands  of  passengers 
and  its  crew  of  nearly  a  thousand  more,  its 
owners  do  not  put  a  committee  in  charge. 
They  look  to  one  man,  the  Captain.  We 
have  applied  the  same  principle  to  underwear 
—the 

HATCH 

ONE  BUTTON 

UNION  SUIT 

reaches  the  Port  of  Underwear  Satisfaction  every  time, 
not  only  because  of  its  quality  material  and  splendid 
workmanship,  but  because  we  believe  that  one  "cap- 
tain" button  is  better  than  a  "committee'"  of  nine 
or  more. 

This  one  master  button  at  the  chest  frees  you  from 
all  the  gapping  and  wrinkling  that  comes  when  you 
have  a  whole  row  down  the  front.  It  frees  you,  too, 
from  the  annoyance  of  lost  buttons  and  torn  button 
holes,  whether  caused  by  ordinary  wear  and  tear  or  by 
laundry  abuse. 

The  Hatch  One-Button  Union  Suit  comes  in  super- 
fine cotton,  worsted  and  mercerized  materials.  A  cat- 
alog describing  the  complete  line  will  be  sent  free  on 
request. 


Men's  Garments: 

$2.50,  3.00,  3.50,  4.00, 

5.00,  6.00  and  7.00 


PATfNTEO  JUHS/6,/9/4 


Boys'  Garments: 

00  and  2.50. 


\       $1.50,  2. 


FULD  &  HATCH  KNITTING  COMPANY 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


bottle;  whitened  the  playing-field  with 
paper  and  finally,  in  berserk  frenzy,  tore 
their  own  straw  hats  and  I  lien  hurled  them 
on  the  sod.  The  Reds  twice  brought  down 
their  quarry. 

Each  game  was  by  a  one-run  margin,  and 
in  each  contest  the  incomparable  defense  of 
the  Cincinnati  Club  was  the  element  that 
won,  back  of  cool  and  plucky  pitching. 
Routher  was  hit  some  in  the  first  game,  but 
rallied  under  fire.  Sallee  was  the  same  old 
master  all  the  time.  Behind  these  two  the 
boys  played  the  ball  that  should  win  the 
classic  of  the  world.  Morris  Rath  saved 
the  first  game;  Edd  Roush  saved  the  sec- 
ond. It  was  the  tightest  and  most  grueling 
of  work,  for  holding  a  one-run  margin  is  a 
full-size  task,  and  to  hold  it  in  two  games  is 
the  labor  of  a  Hercules. 

Amid  noises  that  sounded  like  the  de- 
struction of  Pompeii,  the  (Hants  gained  a 
good  lead  in  the  first  tussle.  In  the  second 
inning  Chase  single,  Kauff  popped  up,  Hein- 
iezim  hit  into  right  and  Neale  fired  too  high, 
each  runner  taking  another  cushion  on  the 
throw.  Came  then  Frank  Snyder  with  a 
crash  that  sent  two  men  in.  Virtually  be- 
fore the  tumult  and  shouting  over  the 
Giants'  achievement  had  died  the  Reds  had 
gained  the  lead.  With  one  gone  in  the 
third,  Rath  drew  a  pass.  Nehf  threw  wild 
on  Daubert's  grounder.  Groh's  walk  filled 
the  bases.  Roush's  fly  to  Young  scored 
Rath.  A  pitched  ball  hit  Neale  and  refilled 
the  bases.  Kopf,  that  peppery  party  in  a 
pinch,  crashed  one  that  drove  in  Daubert 
and  Groh.  There  would  have  been  more 
runs  but  for  Bennie  Kauff,  who  made  an 
incredible  catch  of  Magee's  grass-topping 
drive.  Heinie  Groh  advanced  in  the  fifth 
stanza.  The  little  fellow  met  one  and  met 
it  good.  It  went  deadset  between  Kauff 
and  Young;  Heinie  rode  the  circuit  on  that 
belt,  and,  so  later  proved,  this  was  the 
whack  that  won  the  game.  Great  plays, 
infield  and  out,  saved  the  game  time  and 
again,  but  the  Giants  got  one  in  the  eighth. 
Art  Fletcher  walked  — the  last  ball  looking 
like  a  perfect  strike.  Doyle  did  nothing. 
Chase  tripled  off  the  right  field  wall,  scoring 
Fletcher.  With  one  in,  the  tying  run  on 
third,  and  only  one  down,  the  chances 
seemed  dubious  and  gloomy.  But  Kauff 
rapt  to  Rath  and  they  ran  down  Chase  at 
the  plate — and  then,  while  the  uproar  sank 
to  a  gasping  gluck,  Reuther  struck  out 
Heiniezim. 

The  Giants  again  scored  first  in  the  sec- 
ond game,  and  again  the  Reds  had  to  over- 
come a  lead.  With  one  out  in  the  third, 
Gonzales  bounced  a  double  off  that  short, 
right-field  wall,  and  a  passed  ball  took  him 
to  third.  Douglas  perished.  Then  Gon- 
zales broke  for  the  plate.  He  got  a  tremen- 
dous lead  on  Sal's  long  windup,  and  slid  in 
to  safety. 

And  in  the  fourth  the  Reds  came  up  on 
top  again.  Chase  made  a  gooberous  fum- 
ble on  Roush.  Neale  sacrificed.  Fletcher 
picked  up  a  mitt  full  of  sand  instead  of 
Kopf's  bounder,  and  Larry  at  once  stole 
second.  Good  old  Sherwood  Magee  leaned 
against  the  apple,  and,  while  the  crash 
echoed  like  a  death-knell,  two  runs  rushed 
in. 

Never  again  could  either  faction  score. 
The  Reds  couldn't  even  hit  hard  against 
Shuffling  Phil,  while  the  seething  smashes 
of  the  Giants  were  absorbed  by  eager  hands, 
Roush,  Kopf,  Groh,  and  Neale  accom- 
plished wonders,  and  the  last  play  of  the 
day,  a  pick  up  at  short  by  Kopf,  was  a 
gladsome  dream. 

When  the  second  game  ended,  not  one  of 
the  New  York  fans  had  a  word  to  say,  and 
they  dragged  themselves  out  completely 
crusht  and  conquered. 
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AN   ISLAND   NAPOLEON 

Gowen,  Herbert  n.  (f.  it.  G.  s.i    The  Napoleon 

of  the  Pacini*,  Kamehameha  the  Great.  8vo,  [>p  I •'.-•>. 

New  York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company 

111  the  square  in  front  of  the  Legislative 
Buildings  in  Honolulu  is  located  a  statue 
of  heroic  size  which  perpetuates  the  mem- 
ory of  the  subject  of  this  volume.  June  I  I 
was  "Kamehameha  day,"  when  was  cele- 
brated through  the  Hawaiian  Islands  the 
centenary  of  this  king's  death — which  oc- 
curred, however,  on  May  8  (1819).  The 
interest  in  this  personage  has  complex 
sources.  There  is  first  the  splendid  phy- 
sique-he was  a  giant  in  form  and  an  Apollo 
in  proportion  and  physiognomy.  The  sec- 
ond source  of  interest  is  political:  he  rose 
from  a  position  of  chieftainship  to  that  of 
king  and  founder  of  the  dynasty  that  con- 
tinued from  1795  till  1872,  and  united  the 
islands  under  one  sway.  A  third  reason 
is  the  mystery  of  his  parentage,  the  belief 
being  firm  that  he  owed  his  origin  not  to  his 
putative  parent,  the  Prince  Keoua,  but  to 
a  famous  king  of  the  Island  of  Maui,  one 
Kahekili.  It  was  during  Kamehameha's 
lifetime  (he  was  born  on  a  stormy  Novem- 
ber night,  between  1736  and  1740)  that 
Captain  Cook  rediscovered  these  islands 
(1778)  and  subsequently  was  killed  (Feb- 
ruary 14,  1779).  And  like  other  great 
rulers  of  the  islands,  in  accordance  with 
island  custom  of  those  times,  his  burial- 
place  is  unknown,  remaining  a  mystery  to 
this  day. 

The  author  has  felt  the  full  thrill  of 
romance  which  has  come  to  be  attached  to 
the  thought  of  what  were  once  known  as 
the  Sandwich  Islands  (so  named  by  Cook 
in  honor  of  his  patron,  the  Earl  of  Sand- 
wich). This  romance  perpetuates  itself  in 
the  title  often  given  to  the  group  of  islands 
— "The  Paradise  of  the  Pacific" — which  is 
the  name  of  an  attractive  monthly  devoted 
to  giving  the  news  and  portraying  the  at- 
tractions of  the  region.  On  every  page 
Mr.  Gowen  shows  himself  under  the  spell 
of  the  islands  and  of  his  subject.  In  order 
properly  to  orient  his  tale  historically,  he 
goes  back  half  a  century  to  give  the  poli- 
tical situation.  And  in  the  course  of  the 
narrative  he  rehearses  much  that  affords 
a  fan-  picture  of  the  social  and  religious 
customs  of  those  times,  particularly  the 
sway  of  the  priest-sorcerers,  the  worship 
of  idols,  the  working  of  tabu,  and  the  pe- 
culiarly deadly  operation  of  suggestion  upon 
the  natives. 

For  the  title,  "The  Napoleon  of  the 
Pacific,"  applied  to  Kamehameha,  Dr. 
Gowen  is  not  responsible — he  uses  it  with 
recognition  of  its  somewhat  grandiose  qual- 
ity and  yet  rightly  feels  that  it  has  a  cer- 
tain appropriateness.  For  under  the  con- 
ditions of  the  times  and  the  enmities  of  the 
separate  islands,  and  with  the  arms  and 
means  at  his  disposal,  this  founder  of  a 
dynasty  exhibited  qualities  not  un-Napo- 
leonic.  It  was  by  no  single  tour  de  force 
that  he  accomplished  his  aim,  but  by  the 
exercise  of  a  long  patience,  by  repeated 
restoration  of  forces  lost  in  numerous  de- 
feats,, and  by  application  of  real  genius. 
No  stretch  of  meaning  is  employed  when 
Kamehameha  I.  is  described  as  a  wonderful 
man,  an  intrepid  and  chivalrous  warrior,  a 
far-seeing  general,  a  clement  conqueror  so 
far  as  the  times  and  his  environment 
allowed,  and  a  wise  and  able  ruler. 

We  can  not  here  trace  the  life-story  of 
such  a  splendid  savage — that  is  the  work  of 
this  remarkably  interesting  volume.  But 
we  may  give  the  judgment  of  one  of  his 
successors  (of  a  new  dynasty)  on  the  throne 


This  Hays  Buckskin 

is  the  glove  that  will  he  worn 
for  business  occasions  by  the 
better  dressed  men  and  women 
this  year — a  favored  model  in 

,  Ites 

Siiperseam 
doves 

Genuine  Buckskin  is  the  satisfactory  glove. 
No  other  leather  equals  selected  Buckskin  for 
wearing  qualities,  warmth  or  style. 

Sixty-five  years  of  specialized  Hays  Buckskin 
production  is  back  of  every  Hays  glove  you  buy. 

The  "Hays  Button"  on  a  glove  is  your 
guarantee  that  the  leather  is  First  Quality. 

The  "Superseam"  stamp  in  a  Hays  glove  is 
final  assurance  that  every  stitch  is  locked  — 
seams  will  not  ravel — even  though  the  thread 
is  cut  or  broken. 

Ask    ytrnr  good   dealer  for 
Hays  Buckskin — Superseam 

The  Daniel  Hays  Company 

GLOVES    SINCE   18S4 
Gloversville,  N.  Y. 


PARSIFAt.  The  story  and  analysis  of  Wagner's 
great  opera, by  H.  R.  Haweis.  Small  i2mo,  cloth,  86 
pages,  40c.  (Hour-Glass  Series.)  Funk  &  Wagnalls 
Company,  Pubs.,  New  York. 
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Shaving  Ct&am 

For  a  clean,  close,  comfortable  shave,  get  a  50c  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  and  use  it  in  this  way: 
Place  a  portion  of  the  antiseptic  cream  about  the  size  of  a 
pea  on  the  chin.  Moisten  your  shaving  brush  and  work  the 
cream  into  a  rich,  dense,  long- lasting  lather.  Applying 
plenty  of  water,  spread  the  lather  to  soften  the  entire  beard. 
Slip  the  razor  swiftly  over  your  face  just  once  and  it  will 
leave  you  clean  shaven,  cool  and  comfortable.  Ingram's 
Shaving  Cream  keeps  the  skin  healthful,  preventing  irritation 
and  healing  small  abrasions  or  scrapes. 

To  receive  free  a  25c  package  of  Ingram's  Zodenta  for  the 
teeth,  mail  us  the  name  of  the  druggist  who  s^ells  you 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  together  with  the 
carton  it  comes  in.  If  your  druggist  is  not  supplied,  mail 
50c  to  us  with  his  name  and  address  and  receive  a  jar  of 
Ingram's  Therapeutic  Shaving  Cream  with  the  Zodenta.  We 
will  then  remit  to  the  druggist  his  profit  on  the  sale. 

F.  F.  INGRAM  CO.,  77.  10th  Street,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Canadian  Address,  Windsor,  Ont- 

Australasian  Address,  Melbourne,  T.  W.  Cotton,  Ltd.,  Agent 

To  convince  yourself  of  its  merits  write 
for  free  sample 
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oJVow  lean  see  both  near 

andfar  With  gnebair  ofqlasses  " 

"G7°HE  little  rogue  'picked'  my  pocket!    Yes, 
\Q  hid  my  reading  glasses  behind  her  and 
gleefully  watched   me  fumble  and  search  for 
them.     How  well  I  remember  it ! 

"It  made  me  realize  how  inefficient  and 
inconvenient  it  was  to  fuss  with  two  pairs  of 
glasses — one  pair  for  reading  and  the  other 
pair  for  distance.  It  caused  me  to  invest  in 
KRYPTOKS — the  Invisible  Bifocals  for  near 
and  far  seeing." 


KRYPTOKS  {pronounced  Crip-tocks)  free  you 
from  the  two-pairs-of-glasses  nuisance.  They  enable 
you  to  see  both  near  and  far  objects  with  equally  keen 
vision.  You  glance  up  from  your  book  or  paper  and 
see  things  at  a  distance  as  clearly  as  you  see  the  type 
on  the  printed  page. 

And  bear  this  in  mind:  Unlike  all  other  bifocals 
KRYPTOKS  are  without  the  conspicuous,  age-revealing 
seam  or  hump.  The  lens  is  clear,  smooth  and  even. 
It  cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  single  vision  lens. 
That's  why  Kryptok  Glasses  are  nationally  accepted 
as  "the  invisible  bifocals." 

[For  further  advice  and  information,  ask  your  oculist, 
optometrist  or  optician  about  KRYPTOK  Glasses.  Write 
us  direct  for  the  KRYPTOK  booklet, "The  Eyeglass 
Experiences  of  Benjamin  Franklin  Brown."  Please 
give,  if  possible,  the  name  of  your  optical  man. 

KRYPTOK  COMPANY,  INC. 

1018  Old  South  Building  BOSTON,  MASS. 
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(King  Kalakaua),  quoted  with  approval  by 
Dr.  Uowen,  and  trust  to  that  to  stimulate 
a  proper  interest: 

"  Kamehameha  was  a  man  of  tremendous 
physique  and  intellectual  strength.  In  any 
land  and  in  anj*  age  he  would  have  been  a 
leader.  The  impress  of  his  mind  remains 
with  his  crude  and  vigorous  laws,  and  wher- 
ever he  stept  is  seen  an  imperishable  track. 
He  was  so  strong  of  limb  that  ordinary  men 
were  but  children  in  his  grasp,  and  in  council 
the  wisest  yielded  to  his  judgment.  He 
seems  to  have  been  born  a  man,  and  to 
have  had  no  boyhood.  He  was  always  se- 
date and  thoughtful,  and  from  his  earliest 
years  cared  for  no  sport  or  pastime  that 
was  not  manly.  He  had  a  harsh  and  rug- 
ged face,  less  given  to  smiles  than  frowns, 
but  strongly  marked  with  lines  indicative 
of  self-reliance  and  changeless  purpose. 
He  was  barbarous,  unforgiving,  and  merci- 
less to  his  enemies,  but  just,  sagacious,  and 
considerate  in  dealing  with  his  subjects. 
He  was  more  feared  than  loved  and  re- 
spected; but  his  strength  of  arm  and  force 
of  character  well  fitted  him  for  the  supreme 
chieftaincy  of  the  .group,  and  he  accom- 
plished what  no  one  else  could  have  done 
in  his  day." 

LEONARD  MERRICK 

Merrick,  Leonard.  Conrad  in  Quest  of  His 
Youth.  With  an  introduction  by  Sir  J.  M.  Barrie. 
The  Actor-Manager.  With  an  introducton  by  W.  D. 
Howells.  Cynthia.  With  an  introduction  by  Maurice 
Hewlett.    New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Co. 

Leonard  Merrick,  thanks  to  a  collected 
edition  of  his  works  recommended  in  in- 
troductions to  the  various  volumes  by 
the  eminent  novelists  of  his  generation,  is 
having  something  of  a  vogue  among  us. 
Occasional  middle-aged  men  on  railway- 
trains  may  be  seen  gravely  turning  the 
pages  of  "Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth." 
Merrick,  even  his  brother  authors  and  best 
critics  admit,  has  never  been  a  popular 
success,  however  much  his  careful  writing 
and  shades  of  feeling  have  been  appreciated 
among  the  masters  of  his  own  craft.  "The 
novelists'  novelist,"  he  has  been  called. 
Aside  from  "Conrad,"  which  is  his  best- 
known  novel,  and  at  one  time  threatened 
to  become  a  "best-seller."  he  seems  to  ha\  e 
had  a  poor  chance  with  the  American 
public  until  the  recent  edition  of  his  works 
began  to  appear  in  bookstores. 

"Conrad  in  Quest  of  His  Youth,"  with 
an  introduction  by  Sir  James  M.  Barrie, 
"The  Actor-Manager,"  introduced  by  W, 
D.  Howells,  and  "Cynthia,"  with  a  fore- 
word by  Maurice  Hewlett  have  been  out 
for  some  little  time,  both  in  a  limited  and 
a  popular  edition.  All  of  them  have  the 
gray  background  that  Merrick,  as  a  kind  of 
lighter,  less  determined  "realist,"  finds 
useful  in  setting  off  the  simple  drama  of 
his  stories.  Here  is  Conrad,  trying  to  re- 
turn to  the  memory -glorified  days  of  his  first 
ventures  in  art  and  love,  a  very  sentimental 
fellow  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  Gentle 
irony  is  mixed  with  the  sentiment,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  and  the  mixture  is  of 
such  a  sort  that,  as  the  advertisements  of 
the  books  intimate,  the  reader  most  fitted 
to  appreciate  it  will  have  passed  his  firsl 
youth. 

In  "Cynthia,"  against  a  gray  back- 
ground that  never  quite  becomes  drab, 
Merrick  follows  the  adventures  of  a  young 
novelist,  and  then  of  the  novelist's  wife. 
Maurice  Hewlett  suggests  that  the  study 
of  the  novelist's  wife,  which  gives  the  book 
both  its  aame  and  whatever  distinction  it 
possesses,  may  have  been  more  or  less  of 
an  afterthought.  Cynthia,  it  might  ap- 
pear to  a  casual  reader,  suffers  from  too 
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much  of  the  rather  priggish  novelist  hus- 
band, and  too  little  of  Cynthia.  The  re- 
sult is  not  so  satisfactory  as  is  a  somewhat 
similar  study  of  a  married  idealist  and  art- 
worker  in  "The  Actor-Manager."  The 
development  of  character  in  this  story  is 
close  enough  to  the  manner  of  our  own 
Itowells  to  justify  the  introduction.  The 
ending,  rather  peculiarly,  comes  in  a  par- 
ticularly vivid  treatment  of  an  illicit  love- 
affair  between  two  secondary  characters. 
Even  if  the  result  of  this  affair,  as  we  are 
left  to  infer,  will  be  to  set  the  principal 
character  free  to  follow  his  love  and  his 
art,  it  produces  a  very  mixed  finish. 

THROUGH  ENGLISH  EYES 

Lapsley,    Gaillard    [Editor].     The    America    of 

To-day.  Being  Lectures  Delivered  at  the  Local  Sum- 
mer Meeting  of  the  University  of  Cambridge,  1918. 
Large  8vo,  pp.  xxvi-254.  Cambridge:  University 
Press. 

What  is  thought  of  us  abroad,  and  said 
before  one  of  the  two  great  English  univer- 
sities, is  surely  worth  noting.  And  when 
the  lecturers  include  such  eminent  Britons 
as  the  Downing  professor  of  laws  in  Cam- 
bridge, and  Lord  Eustace  Percy,  former 
secretary  of  the  British  Embassy  at  Wash- 
ington, and  such  Americans  as  P.  B.  Ken- 
nedy, Commercial  Attache  at  the  American 
Embassy;  Prof.  J.  W.  Cunliffe,  of  Colum- 
bia; G.  E.  MacLean,  former  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Nebraska;  Professor 
Canby,  of  Yale,  and  former  Professor  San- 
tayana,  we  may  be  sure  the  matter  is  worth 
while.  The  subjects  of  the  separate  lec- 
tures are  interesting:  English  Influence  on 
American  Ideas  of  Justice  and  Liberty  is 
one,  and  it  will  be  a  surprize  to  many  to  see 
how  much  our  own  Constitution  leans  on 
Magna  Carta.  Even  one  who  is  fairly  well 
'  read  on  our  system  of  government  will  lose 
nothing  by  reading  the  chapter  on  State 
and  Municipal  Government,  where  both  the 
weaknesses  and  the  excellences  of  our  forms 
and  methods  are  discust.  There  is  an  excel- 
lent review  of  recent  Social  Legislation  and 
Administration,  and  also  a  discriminating 
discussion  of  the  Characteristics  of  Ameri- 
can Industrial  Conditions.  The  Relation 
of  the  American  Government  to  Business 
is  timely,  if  only  by  way  of  review  and  not 
dealing  with  this  year's  conditions  and 
movements.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
we  were  in  the  full  swing  of  Avar  when  these 
lectures  were  delivered,  and  the  discussion 
of  the  last  two  subjects  named  above  neces- 
sarily was  influenced  by  war-conditions. 
The  two  lectures  on  American  Universities 
— a  historic  survey — and  on  the  State  Uni- 
versities, School  Systems  and  Colleges,  are 
perhaps  less  interesting  to  Americans,  but 
must  have  been  illuminating  to  the  audi- 
ences. Naturally,  Professor  Santayana's 
treatment  of  Professors  James  and  Royce 
is  illuminating — both  critical  and  appre- 
ciative. Professor  Canby's  lecture  on 
Literature  in  Contemporary  America  is 
dignified — with  neither  boast  nor  apology. 
It  is  satisfying  to  have  account  of  our  large 
magazine  literature  given  in  such  circles. 

We  are  glad  to  see  ourselves  in  part  as 
others  see  us.  This  collection  of  lectures 
with  their  varying  subjects  and  standpoints 
should  prove  to  have  both  interest  and 
value.  • 

MEMOIRS  OF  A  MILITARY  CRITIC 

Sepington,  Charles  a  Court  (Lieut.-Col.). 
Vestigia.  Reminiscences  of  Peace  and  War.  8vo, 
pp.  viii-373.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  remark  one  is  apt  to  pass  on  reading 
the  first  three  chapters  of  this  volume  is — 
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First  Aid  for  Students 

Once  more,  the  opening  of  school  rolls 
around.  Resolve  to  start  the  term  right 
this  year  with  a  CONKLIN.  Whether 
you  are  in  grammar  school,  high  school, 
prep  school  or  college,  you  owe  it  to  your- 
self— it  insures  neater  work,  and 
that  will  help  your  class  standing. 

The  CONKLIN  and  writing  trou- 
bles are  utter  strangers— it  simply  can't 
leak,  it  won't  "balk"  or  refuse  to  write, 
nor  will  it  skip,  sputter  or  scratch. 
Moreover,  the  "Crescent- Filler"  pre- 
vents it  from  rolling  off  the  desk. 

When  you  buy  your  school  sup- 
plies, ask  to  see  it.  At  leading  sta- 
tioners, druggists,  jewelers  and  de- 
partment stores. 

THE  CONKLIN  PEN  MFG.  CO. 
Toledo,  Ohio,  U.S.  A. 

Boston  Chicago  San  Francisco      Winnipeg,  Can. 

S9  Temple  Place   1636Lytton  BIdg.    577  Market  St.   346  Donald  St 
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Metal  Weather  Strips  Saved  Forty 
Thousand  Cars  of  Coal  Last  Winter 

In  the  winter  of  191 8,  metal  weather  strips  were  credited  with  sav- 
ing from  waste,  two  million  tons  of  coal  (40,000  car  loads)  which 
fact  led  the  United  States  Government  Fuel  Administration  to 
publicly  state  that"Weather  Strips  are  100%  fuel  conservation." 

Every  house-owner  or  building  manager  must  now  realize  the 
importance  of  the  weather  strip  Jhdustry — must  understand 
that  any  unprotected  window  continually  wastes  fuel  by  allow- 
ing heat  to  escape,  and  should  be  anxious  to  mitigate  the  coal 
shortage,  that  is  staring  the  country  in  the  face,  by  installing 
metal  weather  strips  to  save  his  share  of  the  two  million  tons 
of  coal  that  they  save  the  Nation  annually. 

"Monarch  Outstrips  'Em  All" 

Monarch  Metal  Weather  Strips  hermetically  seal  windows,  doors  or  any 
opening  —  yet  provide  a  slipping,  sliding  surface  that  allows  easy  and 
noiseless  operation.  Made  in  two,  tubular  strips — one  acting  as  a  curved 
track  for  the  other — they  make  a  leak-proof  cushion  between  the  sash  and 
frame  that  gives  and  takes  with  every  movement  of  the  window,  yet  seals 
the  gap  securely  and  permanently.  "Monarch  Outstrips  'Em  All"  because 
the  two-piece,  tubular  design  is  exclusively  owned  by  the  Monarch  Company. 

Look  up  "Monarch"  in  the  phone  book,  or  write  us  for  address  of  our 
nearest  representative.  Monarch  Metal  Weather  Strips  will  save  your 
coal  and  increase  your  comfort. 

Monarch   Metal   Weather   Strip   Co. 

5000  Penrose  Street,  St.  Louis,  U.  S.  A. 

Manufacturers  also  of  Casement  Window  Hardware 
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METAL  WEATHER  STRIPS 


'"Thoroughly  British!  Why  do  they  priut 
it  here?".  For  those  forty  pages  deal  with 
ancestral  background  of  the  author  as  long 
ago  as  the  Norman  Conquest.  Here,  too, 
are  reproductions  of  a  number  of  family 
portraits  and  their  history,  and  stories  of 
family  life  and  home.  We  have  also  given 
the  youth  and  training  of  the  colonel.  In 
the  fourth  chapter,  however,  we  begin  to 
taste  something  of  more  intimate  relish,  as 
the  young  man  in  1878  finds  himself  a  sub- 
altern in  India,  gazetted  to  the  Rille  Bri- 
gade. There  he  managed,  tho  ill,  to  be  at- 
tached to  a  column  headed  for  the  Khaibar 
Pass  in  the  Second  Afghan  War.  From 
this  time  on  there  is  no  lagging  in  the  nar- 
rative, for  this  soldier  has  a  vivid  memory 
(or  else  kept  a  pretty  straightforward 
diary),  and  early  began  practise  for  jour- 
nalistic contributions  with  a  precociously 
mature  pen.  His  first  military  service  was 
in  support  of  the  political  agent,  Cavagnari, 
whose  murder  later  at  Kabul  shocked  the 
world  and  caused  the  British  to  take  sum- 
mary justice  on  the  Afghans  for  their 
treachery.  His  next  service  was  in  Iroland, 
in  the  days  of  Parnell  and  landlordism  and 
the  murder  of  Cavendish  and  Burke. 
During  some  years  of  "peace  soldiering," 
the  author  went  to  Burma,  and  then  was 
returned  to  Ireland.  Wherever  he  was, 
however,  he  found  the  material  for  excel- 
lent stories.  Curiously  enough,  it  is  just 
at  this  juncture  that  he  introduces  Wilhelm 
II.  of  Germany,  as  the  writer  of  a  letter 
to  Repington's  uncle,  in  which  the  Kaiser 
figures  as  a  naval  architect  and  a  prophet 
of  the  Fashoda  incident.  This  typical  sen- 
tence occurs  almost  at  the  eDd  of  the  letter: 

"Perhaps  your  press  then  suddenly  will 
find  out  that  after  all  the  German  Emperor 
is  worth  while  thinking  of!     iQuien  aabet" 

In  1897  the  author  was  in  Egypt,  and 
soon  in  the  Atbara  Campaign  under  Sir 
Francis  Grenfell,  with  Kitchener  "among 
those  present."  In  succession  we  pass 
through  the  Omdurman  Campaign  with  a 
chapter  on  Sudan  Memories,  the  Fashoda 
incident,  the  first  Hague  Conference  (1899), 
and  then  get  another  letter  from  the  Kaiser 
on  the  Jameson  raid.  South  Africa  and  the 
Boer  War  next  figure,  with  which  the  author 
rounded  out  twenty-five  years  of  military 
service,  re  tired,  and  took  actively  to  writing 
as  war-expert  for  the  papers,  eventually 
going  to  The  Times  as  military  correspon- 
dent. His  first  noted  service  in  this  direc- 
tion was  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War. 

The  remainder  of  the  book,  dealing  with 
events  that  culminated  in  the  "Great  War," 
has  immediate  interest.  The  Kaiser's  at- 
tempt to  blind  the  British  as  to  the  pur- 
poses of  the  German  naval  program  is 
among  the  revelations  made  here.  Cer- 
tainly the  prospects  of  a  war  with  Germany 
and  consequent  naval  dispositions  were 
discust  at  length  by  the  British  authorities. 
But,  as  Colonel  Repington  says,  they  were 
so  unaware  of  what  was  really  in  the  air 
that, 

"It  is  certain  that  we  had  neither  the 
policy  ready,  nor  the  ships  built,  to  save 
Antwerp  when  the  need  arose  in  1914,  and 
that  the  fall  of  Antwerp  was  largely  due  to 
the  shameful  neglect  of  our  interests  in  a 
region  where  they  were,  and  always  must 
be,  vitally  concerned." 

It  is  in  his  capacity  as  military  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  that  the 
author  of  this  volume  became  so  well  known 
to  Americans.  Ho  wielded  an  effective 
pen,  and  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  highest. 
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military  authorities.  In  tho  present  vol- 
ume* ho  mingles  military  criticism  with  nar- 
ratives and  pleasantries  so  as  to  make  an 
interesting  and  informing  volume — to  on- 
interested  mainly  in  British  affairs.  The 
hook  is  well  illustrated  with  excellent  maps 
of  the  battles  described,  and  has  an  unu- 
sually complete  index.  An  extensive  ap- 
pendix consists  of  a  memorandum  on  a 
hypothetical  invasion  of  England  by  tho 
Germans,  showing  the  possibilil  ies  of  trans- 
porting an  army  of  invasion  consisting  of 
150,000  men,  with  embarkation  within 
thirty-six  hours.  Apparently  a  defensive 
warfare  was  all  that  was  ever  considered 
by  British  officials  prior  to  the  opening  of 
the  war. 

A  MONROE  DOCTRINE  FOR  JAPAN 

Kawakaml,  K.  K.      Japan   and  World  Peace. 

Small  8vo,  pp.  xvi-196.     New  York:    The   Macmillan 
Company. 

This  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  "a  kite" 
to  show  what  kind  of  wind  is  blowing  from 
America  on  the  Japanese  foreign  policy! 
Had  the  author  some  diplomatic  or  official 
position,  "diplomatic  blunder"  would  fitly 
characterize  this  book.  As  it  is,  in  case  its 
purpose  is  discerned,  it  can  be  disavowed. 
On  the  other  hand,  never  to  be  forgotten 
is  Talbot  Mundy's  dictum:  The  East 
stands  ready  to  take  advantage  of  its  own 
mistakes  as  well  as  of  other  people's. 

Captain  Hobson  used  to  furnish  the 
occasion  for  much  unseemly  mirth  on  the 
part  of  certain  editors  of  great  newspapers 
when  he  spoke  of  a  Japanese  hostile  in- 
tention regarding  America.  These  same 
editors  had  found  unfailing  sources  of 
laughter  in  predictions  of  war  as  the 
purpose  of  the  Germans.  They  reiterated 
and  fairly  chorused  their  jeers  while  the 
Teuton's  sneer  broadened  and  his  prep- 
arations became  complete.  But  men  who 
discounted  Treitschke,  that  saw  a  joke  in 
Bernhardi,  and  who  were  convulsed  at 
Nietzsche  could  never  learn.  They  would 
now  pooh-pooh  imperial  intentions  on  the 
part  of  Japan,  but  here  is  a  book  which, 
read  on  and  between  the  lines,  becomes  as 
sinister  and  purposed  a  threat  to  eastern 
Asia  (and  incidentally  to  all  American 
interests  there)  as  anything  written  con- 
cerning Europe  by  the  three  Germans 
named  above.  Yet  it  will  be  likely  to 
escape  notice  unless  those  well  informed  on 
Eastern  affairs — and  more  discerning  than 
the  editors  spoken  of — wake  up  to  its 
meaning  as  respects  the  Far  East,  especially 
in  connection  with  the  Peace  Conference's 
decision  concerning  Shantung. 

On  its  face  it  is  a  defense  of  Japanese 
policy  on  both  coasts  of  the  Pacific,  a 
disavowal  of  any  purpose  of  aggression  on 
the  eastern  coast,  and  a  plea  for,  if  not  a 
threat  of,  a  Japanese  Monroe  Doctrine 
more  drastic  than  the  American  doctrine 
on  the  western  coast.  It  is  skilfully  con- 
structed, beginning  with  a  chapter  on 
Japan's  part  in  the  war.  Practically  all 
of  the  claims  made  there  can  be  most  un- 
grudgingly  conceded.  The  second  chapter, 
on  Democracy  in  Japan,  is  plausible. 
"The  Mikado  ...  a  ceremonial  head  .  .  . 
reigns  but  does  not  govern."  All  this 
may  fool  the  "idiotic  American"  who  does 
not  know  Japan  and  is  not  aware  that 
ninety-nine  of  every  hundred  Japanese 
hold  their  lives  absolutely  at  the  command 
of  the  descendant  of  Amarterasu,  the 
Sun  Goddess,  himself  a  deity  and  an 
object  of  worship.  The  fact  is  that  no 
government  left  on  earth  is  so  concretely 


safety 


Wire  serves  the  workers  in  practically  every  industry. 
Mill  and  mine,  factory  and  farm  use  wire  for  a  thou- 
sand different  purposes.  In  the  home,  wire  is  equally 
indispensable. 

Clinton-Wright  Wire  Company  meets  every  need  for 
wire.     Its   comprehensive   line   of  products  includes: 

EXCELSIOR  wire  ropes,  fence  and  netting,  safety  guards  for 
machinery,   elevator  cabs   and   cables,  window  screens,   trellises; 

CLINTON  welded  sheathing,  welded  wire  fabrics,  electrically 
welded  wire  and  perforated  metals; 

Special  manufacturers'  wire  and  wire  springs,  forms,  specialties 
—  wire  goods,  in  fact,  of  every  description. 

Quality  is  the  distinctive  feature  of  these  products. 
Their  standard  of  value  is  recognized  as  the  highest.  It 
is  the  result  of  more  than  half  a  century  of  leadership  in 
steel,  iron,  copper,  brass  and  bronze  wire  manufacture. 

Warehouses  of  this  company  are  located  in  the  lead- 
ing cities  of  America.     Catalogs  and  prices  on  request. 

CLINTON-WRIGHT  WIRE   COMPANY 

Successors  to  Clinton  Wire  Cloth  Co.,  Wright  Wire  Co.,  Morgan  Spring  Co.  and  National  Mfg.  Co. 

WORCESTER,  MASS. 
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Re  produce.dby 
courtesy  of the  Good- 

or  2  ire  b  Rubber 
Co.-,  who  first  fea- 
I 11  red  this  2-ton  Fed- 
eral in  advertise- 
ments ran  in  several 
nationally  known 
Publications. 


this  three  year  old  Federal  truck  is  magnificently  uphold- 
ing Federal  traditions. 

Overcoming  the  most  formidable  of  Nature's  handicaps  to  a  regular, 
scheduled,  and  reliable  haulage  service,  this  Federal  successfully  negotiates 
the  52  miles  between  Reno  and  Gardnerville,  Nevada,  every  day  in  the 
week.  A  daily  round  trip  of  104  miles — which  is  made  in  nine  hours'  time 
including  loading  and  unloading. 

Conditions  more  gruelling  could  not  be  imposed  on  a  motor  truck,  and 
yet  this  Federal  averages  11  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  277  miles  per 
gallon  of  oil — and  after  thousands  of  miles  with  no  trouble,  both  truck  and 
'tires  show  but  little  evidence  of  their  severe  usage. 

Due  to  their  balanced  weight,  motor  efficiency  and  rugged  chassis  con- 
struction, Federals  have  again  and  again  demonstrated  their  ability  to 
handle  the  seemingly  impossible  tasks  of  haulage — at  an  economy  of  operating 
expense  which  is  characteristic  of  Federal  operation  under  all  conditions  of 
road  and  load. 

"Federal  Traffic  News"  Sent  On  Request 
to  Responsible  Business  Executives 

FEDERAL     MOTOR     TRUCK     COMPANY 
DETROIT,    MICHIGAN 
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imperial  as  thai  of  Japan.  This  Americans 
do  n<>(  realize. 

The  third  chapter,  on  The  Race  Problem 
and  the  World  League,  begins  to  uncover 
the  position.  Racial  discrimination  comes 
to  the  front.  And  Mr.  Wilson  is  adroitly 
((noted  on  a  question  which  our  Pacific; 
Stales  understand  only  too  well.     Here  is 

voiced  "keen  disappointment"  It  lie  ex- 
pression is  diplomatici  at  the  rebuff  of 
Japanese!  on  that  point  at  the  Peace 
Conference.  Japan  will  not  let  this  ques- 
tion rest,  in  this  .shape.  "Eventually,  we 
predict,  she  will  win  peacefully,  or  go  to 
war  to  win  her  point.  The  chapter  on 
"Japan  and  the  Pacific  Islands"  shows 
Japan's  need  For  places  to  which  her  in- 
creasing population  can  emigrate.  ( Jhapter 
five  disavows  any  territorial  interest  of 
Japan  in  Siberia.  But  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  writer  works  around  to  an 
open  attack  on  the  Monroe  doctrine: 

"The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  an  antiquated 
idea  of  a  bygone  age.  It  is  incompatible 
with  such  advanced  ideas  as  those  embodied 
in  the  covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

But  Japan  knows  America  will  not  give 
this  up.     So: 

"The  only  alternative  for  her  is  to  rec- 
ognize the  American  principle,  request- 
ing that  she  be  allowed  to  adopt  a  similar 
principle  (italics  ours)  in  the  Far  East." 

The  effort  is  then  made  to  show  that 
the  Monroe  doctrine  as  now  applied, 
e.g.,  to  Japan  in  Mexico, 

"is  not  a  political  doctrine,  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  by  President  Monroe;  it  is  an 
economic  dogma  conceived  to  bar  out  all 
Japanese  enterprises"  {sic). 

What  then?  The  effect  of  the  rest  of 
the  book  is  partly  to  suggest  just  such  a 
turn  in  a  Japanese,  dogma,  applying  it 
particularly  to  China,  and  justifying 
Japanese  control;  partly  to  excuse  or  ex- 
plain away  Japanese  aggression  and  claims 
on  China  against  which  in  1915  China 
appealed  to  the  United  States  and  Japan 
then  partly  abandoned. 

Explanation  is  made  of  Japanese  at- 
tempts on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  as  "private 
enterprises."  But  the  world  knows  how 
many  times  such  "private  enterprises" 
have  been  made  the  occasion  of  public 
seizure  of  territory.  One  account  offered 
is  that  a  corporation  in  Maine  (!)  wanted 
to  open  up  Magdalena  Bay  and  "offered 
alluring  terms  to  a  Japanese  ...  to  start 
a  fishing  establishment  there."  Does  Mr. 
Kawakami  realize  just  how  fishy  this 
sounds?  He  very  probably  has  all  the 
facts,  but  certainly  does  not  state  them 
all.  "The  Chaos  in  China"  (chapter 
seven)  lets  the  cat  out.  After  the  most 
has  been  made  in  argument  of  civil  strife 
between  North  and  South  China,  the 
following  comes: 

"It  is  unthinkable  that  Japan  will  sit 
quiet  with-^folded  arms  and  watch  the 
drift  'of  affairs  on  the  other  side  of  tho 
Yellow  Sea.  It  is  but  natural  that  Japan 
should  exercise  her  influence  (italics  ours) 
to  put  an  end  to  China's  internal  war- 
fare," etc. 

Precisely!  So  Japan  in  1915  proposed 
to  officer  China's  Army,  secure  a  monopoly 
in  supplying  arms,  exploit  mines,  forests, 
and  railroads,  act  as  police,  besides  obtain- 
ing practical  control  of  China's  internal 
and  external  affairs — all  this  while  Europe 
was  fighting  for  life — by  means  of  the 
"twenty-one  demands,"  which  (since  they 


were   exposed)    our   author   admits    were   a 

"diplomatic  blunder."  The  book  "de- 
plores" the  necessity  of  many  admissions 
of  the  arrogant  spirit:  of  Japanese  diplomacy 
and  militancy  when  dealing  with  China. 
A  bluntness  and  haughtiness  were  con- 
fessedly displayed  which  we  have  come  to 
associate  with  a  nation  far  to  the  West. 
The  volume  read  carefully  is  an  eye- 
opener.  It  raises  the  question  remem- 
bering also  Korea  -whether  the  next 
nation  to  challenge  a  wholesome  chastise- 
ment may  not  bo  found  west  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Things  seem  to  bo  drifting  that 
way. 

WILSON'S  FOURTEEN  POINTS 

l'.;inl;i\.  Sir  Thomas.  Collapse  and  Rocon- 
S traction:  Kuropcau  Conditions  and  American 
Principles.  8vo,  pp.  x-315.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&Co. 

An  examination  of  President  Wilson's 
fourteen  points,  with  a  defense  and  interpre- 
tation of  them  from  the  British  standpoint 
and  from  European  conditions  and  outlook, 
should  be  enough  at  the  present  juncture 
to  arouse  acute  interest.  The  author  is 
one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  inter- 
national law  and  a  well-known  writer  on 
the  subject,  fie  has  been  interested  also 
in  questions  of  economics,  and  active  in 
endeavoring  to  promote  international  good 
will — in  France  in  1900  and  following 
years,  in  the  United  States  in  1903-04,  and 
in  Germany  in  1905.  He  was  also  an  ad- 
vocate of  treaties  of  arbitration  for  many 
years.  He  is  not  to  be  confused  with  the 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay  who  is  eminent  in 
hydraulic  engineering. 

Sir  Thomas  has  followed  closely  the 
unfolding  of  the  United  States'  foreign 
policy  for  many  years,  as  well  as  the 
tendency  of  the  forms  and  methods  of 
government  in  other  lands.  Particularly 
the  methods  of  diplomacy — secret  and 
motivated  by  sellish  individual  advantage 
— have  come  under  his  scrutiny.  In  most 
cases  the  texts  for  his  various  chapters 
come  from  Mr.  Wilson's  speeches — his 
fourteen  points  (January  8,  1918),  or  four 
points  (July  4),  or  five  (September  27),  or 
other  deliverances.  Each  chapter  has: 
addenda  of  "Notes,"  consisting  of  reprints 
of  documents,  remarks  on  matters  touched 
on  in  the  text,  or  proposals  for  modifying 
or  restating  propositions  involved  in  the 
statement  or  application  of  principles. 

Thus  the  volume  is  more  than  a  review 
of  theses:  it  is  throughout  a  constructive 
recognition  of  the  elements  with  which 
reckoning  has  to  be  made,  with  condensed 
suggestions  of  the  way  in  which  the  fac- 
tors of  a  situation  may  be  advantageously 
utilized.  An  example  of  this  is  given  in 
Chapter  III,  which  has  as  its  text  Mr. 
Wilson's  first  point  on  "Open  Covenants 
of  Peace."  Notice  is  taken  of  the  United 
States  Senate's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  its  frequent  "executive  ses- 
sions." Such  a  committee  the  author 
advocates  for  the  British  Parliament,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  fact  that  British 
members  of  Parliament  in  close  connection 
with  foreign  countries  could  communicate 
much  of  importance  to  the  Foreign  Office 
and  so  make  it  a  medium  of  action  much 
better  informed  than  it  is  and  (this  is  the 
consequence)  able  to  work  in  the  open  with 
greater  permanent  advantage  both  to 
Great  Britain  and  to  the  various  peoples. 

The  chapter  on  "Evolution  of  the 
United  States'  Foreign  Policy"  is  a  model 
of  analysis.  It  quotes  nearly  six  pages  of 
Washington's  Farewell  Address  as  a  start, 
comes  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  traces 
its  genesis  to  Secretary  Canning  of  the 
British  Foreign  Office  through  Mr.  Rush, 
then  United  States  Minister  at  St.  James's. 


Salt  Mackerel 

CODFISH,  FRESH  LOBSTER 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  FISHING  BOATS  TO  YOU 


FAMILIES  who  are  fond  of  FISH  can  be  supplied 
DIRECT  from  GLOUCESTER,  MASS.,  by  tie 
FRANK  E.  DAVIS  COMPANY,  with  newly  caugl  t. 
KEEPABLE  OCEAN  FISH,  choicer  than  any  inrand 
dealer  could  possibly  furnish. 

We  sell'ONLYTO  THE  CONSUMER  DIRECT, 
sending  by  EXPRESS  RIGHT  TO  YOUR  HOME. 
We  PREPAYexpress  on  all  orders  east  of  Kansas.  Our 
fish  are  pure,  appetizing  and  economical  and  we  want 
YOU  to  try  some,  payment  subject  to  your  approval. 

SALT  MACKEREL,  fat,  meaty,  juicy  fish,  an- 
delicious  for  breakfast.  They  are  freshly  packed  in 
brine  and  will  not  spoil  on  your  hands. 

CODFISH,  as  we  salt  it,  is  white,  boneless  and 
ready  for  instant  use.  It  make-;  a  substantial  meal, 
a  fine  change  from  meat,,  at  a  much  lower  cost. 

FRESH  LOBSTER  is  the  best  thing  known  for 
salads.  Right  fresh  from  the  water,  our  lobster- 
simply  are  boiled  and  packed  in  PARCHMENT- 
LlNED  CANS.  They  come  to  you  as  the  purest  and 
safest  lobsters  you  can  buy  and  the  meat  is  as  crisp 
and  natural  as  if  you  took  it  from  the  shell  yourself. 

FRIED  CLAMS  is  a  relishable,  hearty  dish,  that 
your  whole  family  will  enjoy.  No  other  flavor  is  just 
like  that  of  clams,  whether  fried  or  in  a  chowder. 

FRESH  MACKEREL,  perfect  for  frying,  SHRIMP 
to  cream  on  toast,  CRABMEAT  for  Newburg  or 
deviled,  SALMON  ready  to  serve,  SARDINES  of  all 
kinds,  TUNNY  for  salad,  SANDWICH  FILLINGS 
and  every  good  thing  packed  here  or  abroad  you  can 
get  direct  from  us  and  keep  right  on  your  pantry  shelf 
for  regular  or  emergency  use 

With  every  order  we  send  BOOK  OF  RECI-    / 
PES  for  preparing  all  our  products.      Write     + 
for  it.    Our  list  tells  how  each  kind  of  fish      r 
is  put  up,  with  the  delivered  price,  so  you     S 
can  choose  just  what  you  will  enjoy     S 
most.       Send    the   coupon   for    it  /        Frank  E. 
now.  -  *  Davis  Co. 

S    280  Central  Wharf, 
/     Gloucester,  Mass. 

S         Please  send  me  your 

V        latest  Fish  Price  List. 
280  Central  < 

Wharf,  / 

«i  Gloucester',  /         Name 

Mass.  • 

S  City. 


FRANK    E 
DAVIS   CO 


Street. 


^r_ 
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FOK  MEN   WHO  THINK  AND  ACT 

"The  Affirmative  Intellect,"  by  Chas.  Ferguson. 
Funk  &  VVagnalls  Company,     Publishers,    New  York 

Plan  Your  Home  Right 

Our  Specialized  Home  Builder's 
Service  will  help  you  to  get  the 
moit  artistic  design — comfort, 
convenience,  and  sa  tisf  action 
from  your  home.  Write  for  one  of 
our  new  series  of  plan  books — 
state  whether  interested  \  in 
bungalows,  cot:ages,  or  two- 
story  homes. 

Keith's  3  Plan  Books  Offer 

Three  plan  books  showing  ioo  designs,  and  nine  months' 
subscription  to  Keith's  Magazine   (full  of  helpful  ideas  and 
for  twenty  years  a  leading  authority  for  home-builders) — all 
for  S2.00  (personal  check  $2.10). 
KEITH  CORPORATION,  309  Abbay  Building,  MINNEAPOLIS 
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Westinghouse 

W     W  ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  ^^  FOR  THE  HOUSEHOLD 


Comfy?  \bu 


Out  of  the  bath  with  a  splash  and  into 
the  warm  rays  of  a  Westinghouse  Cozy 
Glow! 

What  does  it  matter  that  the  morning 
is  chilly?  What  does  it  matter  that  there 
is  no  heat  elsewhere  in  the  house? 

The  Cozy  Glow  puts  warmth  where  it  is 
wanted — sends  it  right  to  the  spot,  in  fact — and 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  about  it. 

It  scatters  the  chill  of  mornings  and  even- 
ings— puts  comfort  where  there  would  be  dis- 
comfort. 

As  a  searchlight  projects  its  rays,  so  does  a 
Westinghouse  Cozy  Glow  throw  out  its  heat  up 
or  down  or  straight  ahead. 

And  it's  mighty  cheery,  too,  for  the  glow  of 
the  electric  coils  is  caught  up  by  the  copper 
reflector,  making  it  a  bright,  warm  spot  in  the 
room. 

Its  lightness  makes  it  easy  to  carry  and  a 
handle  is  provided  for  this  purpose.  Connect 
it  to  a  base-plug  or  socket  just  as  you  do  your 
electric  iron  or  your  vacuum  cleaner. 

[The  Westinghouse  Cozy  Glow  is  sold  by  light 
and  power  companies,  electrical,  department  and 
hardware  stores,  where  you  will  also  find 
Westinghouse  Electric  Fans,  Electric  Ware  for 
the  table,  Ranges,  Motors  and  other  electrical 
conveniences. 

Look  for  the  Westinghouse  trademark  in  the 
window  and  on  the  appliance. 

WESTINGHOUSE 

ELECTRIC  &  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

East  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
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of  loose  teeth 
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rHE  GUMS 

(BRUSH  YOUR  TEETH 
WITH  !T 

FORMULA  Of 


NEW   YORK.   CJTr 

SPECIALIST  IN 

DISEASES  OF  THE  SOUTH 

PREPARED  FOB  THE 
PRESCRIPTION  OF  THE 
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PYORRHEA    is 
undoubtedly  a 
vital    danger   to 
both  gums  and  teeth. 
Tender  gums  indi- 
cate it.  and  with  it 
come    loosening 
teeth.  Imperceptibly 
at    first,    the    gums 
recede  from  the  nor' 
mal  gum  line.  They 
inflame.  They  pre- 
sent   many  tiny 
openings    for    mil- 
lions of  bacteria  to 
attack  the  unenam- 
eled   tooth-base. 
Tocth  base   decay 
quickly  follows. 
Even  if  the  cavity  be 
filled    and    the    tooth 
saved,  the  gums  con- 
tinue to  recede. 

Agairilr  this    Pyor- 
rhea (Riggs'*  Disease) 
ordinary  tooth-pastes- 
are    powerless      Yet 
Pyorrhea  attacks  four 
out    of    five     people 
who  are  over  forty, 
and  many  under  this 
age.    But  Forhan's — 
if  used  in  time  and 
used    consistently — 
positively  prevents 
Pyorrhea.     It  is  a 
scientific    tooth 
cleanser   as   well. 
Brush  your  teeth 
with    it.     See  how 
'promptly  bleeding 
or   gum    tenderness 
ceases   and    how 
your  teeth  are  kept 
white  and  clean. 

If  gum-shrinkage 
has  already  set  in. 
ig  Forhan's 
suit  a  den- 
mediately  for 
special    treatment. 

35c  and  60c  tubes 

All  Druggi  ts 
in  U.  S.  anii  Canada 

FOR  HAN  CO. 

2006MAve.,N.Y. 
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ERSONAL  POWE 

a  liig  practical  book  by  Keith  J.  Thomas, 
sjiowsydu  tlieway  to  happiness  and  success 
lliro  igh  mental  concentration  and  the  develop- 
ment of  energy  and  will.     Read  it  and   make 
good.     i2mo,  cloth,  $1.7 5;  by  mail,  $1.87. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 
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A  well  known 
house  (name  on  re- 
quest) wrote  us:  "Mail 
order  sales  25  #  greater 
since  using  Env-O- 
Blanks.  We  consider 
this  a  remarkable  per- 
centage. Best  induce- 
ment to  draw  mail  or- 
ders we  have  ever 
used." 


'Env-O-Blanks 


t!no,ll,y 

Swift 

\>  i-   'i-rn 

Electric 

'.In, 'I,  .11 

Field 
Kireptone 
Colsmt* 
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TWO-IN-ONE 
Patented  1908  and  1917 

are  tlie  way  of  least  resistance. 
Order  after  being  written,  is  fold- 
ed, sealed  and  mailed  without  en- 
velope.   Also  put  up  in  books. 
Supply  your  customers  with 
Env-O-Blanks  and  watch 
your  mail  business  grow. 
Samples  and  Prices  on  Request 
American  Loose  Leaf  Mfg.  Co. 

Sole  Makers.   113  N.  Green  St.,  Chicago 

Good  territory  still  opan  fornureessftilnnlesmtB 
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If  Bites  Jefferson's  approval  of  the  'sugi- 
gestion  on  the  ground  thai  it  would  help  fco 
'detach"  Great  Britain  "from  European 
combinations."  It  is  interesting  at  the 
present  time,  when  Senator  Lodge  is  under 
so  severe  fire  for  his  attitude  regarding  the 
League  of  Nations,  to  see  here  citation  of 
his  resolution  of  August  2,  1012,  respecting . 
occupation  of  military  or  naval  bases,  and 
of  Senator  Lodge's  dictum,  "Every  nation 
has  a  right  to  protect  its  own  safety."  The 
Senator  would  no  doubt  declare"  now  that 
just  this  is  his  present  object. 

As  ona  follows  this  canvass  of  the  four- 
teen points,  there  reappears  what  has  so 
often  been  apparent  during  the  last  six 
months,  viz.,  that  they  are  too  vaguely 
exprest  to  amount  to  a  program,  that  they 
need  interpretation.  The  third  point 
on  the  matter  of  "removal -of  economic 
barriers"  and  "establishment  of  an  equal- 
ity of  trade  conditions"  .in  international 
commerce  well  illustrates  this.  While 
avoiding  specific  criticism  of  the  article, 
Sir  Thomas  shows  how  precisely  worded 
prescription  alone  would  give  to  this 
section  working  effectiveness,  -  He  leaves 
us  with  the  distinct  impression  of  the 
vagueness  and  inutility  of  this  point  as 
formulated. 

We  may  not  follow  throughout  our 
author's  comment  on  President  Wilson's 
formulas.  It  is  never  condemnatory,  al- 
ways appreciative  and  interpretative,  some- 
times in  a  constructive  method  with  an 
eye  to  impossibilities  like  the  vague  "free- 
dom of  navigation  alike  in  peace  and  war." 
This,  Sir  Thomas  shows,  is  (as  worded)  im- 
possible of  realization.  One  might  as.  well, 
speak  of  "freedom  of  the  land  in  peace  and 
war,"  calling  for  the  ordinary  processes 
of  international  commerce  in  the  regions 
militarily  occupied  and  even  under  fire. 
The  volume  is  timely  to  the  moment. 
Debate  on  the  supposed  embodiment  of 
the  "points"  in  the  Treaty  is  just  on  or 
to  come  among  the  belligerent  nations. 
And  here  is  a  trained  guide  through  some 
of  the  intricacies.  But  why  the  absence  of 
an  index  to  a  volume  so  important  as  this? 

A  HERO   OF  THE  YAKIMAS 

Splaun,  A.  J.     Ka-ml-akin,  the   Last  Hero  of 

the    Yakima*.      Pp.    xii-435.       Privately     printed, 
Portland,  Oregon. 

Americana  of  .  this  sort,  embodying, 
memories  of  men  and  events  from  the 
early  fifties  of  last  century,  are  none  too 
abundant.  They  constitute  a  source  for 
future  historians  that  we  can  ill  afford  to 
miss.  The  author  was  born  in  Missouri 
in  1845,  crossed  the  plains  to  Linn  County, 
Oregon,  in  1851,  left  home  in  1860,  and 
went  to  the  Yakima  country  in  1861  to 
engage  in  the  cattle  business.  He  became 
a  fancy  breeder  of  cattle  in  1887,  then  was 
active  in  a  drest-beef  and  packing  com- 
pany at  Tacoma,  and  was  a  factor  in 
politics  and  business  in  Washington  Ter- 
ritory and  State  till  1915.  A  typical,  self- 
reliant  pioneer,  he  was  brought  into 
intimate  connection  with  the  Indians  of  the 
region,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death 
tlie  one  survivor  able  to  tell  from  intimate 
experience  the  story  of  Chief  Ka-mi-akin 
and  of-  the  events  which  occurred  under 
Governor  Stevens's  regime  and  the  Indian 
wars  of  1855  and  the  following  years. 

The  Yakima  hero  who  girts  the  title- 
name  was  born  of  a  Nez  Perce  father 
and  a  Pishwanwappam  mother.  Because 
his  father  took  a  second  wife,  his  mother 
left   his   wigwam,   returned   with   her   son 


to  her  people,  and  the  boy  grew  up  to  be 
the  leader  of  what  he  knew  to  be  a  vain 
effort  to  check  the  advance  of  the  whites 
into  the  territories  of  the  extreme  North- 
west. But  the- tale  deals  not  only  with 
this  tribally  patriotic  Indian,  but  with  the 
entire  settlement  of  that  great  and  prolific 
region  with  its  fine  agricultural  future, 
its  mines,  and  its  salmon  fisheries.  It  lays 
bare  many  of  the  astounding  errors  and 
even  atrocities  of  our  former  Indian 
policy.  But  on  the  better  side  it  describes 
the  military  occupation  and  gradual 
settling  of -the  vast  territory,  the  growth 
of  wealth  and  its  change  in  form  from  that 
of  cattle  to  agriculture,  mining,  and  the 
ris-  of  commerce  and  industries.  Through- 
out, after  the  first  few  chapters,  the 
running-  thread  is  that  of  personal  ex- 
perience, with  a  world  of  adventure  and 
hair-breadth  escapes.  But  the  total  sig- 
nificance of  all  that  was  meanwhile  taking 
place  never  escapes  the  •  author.  His  . 
service  in  the  legislature  and.  in  places  like 
that  of  Live  Stock  Commissioner  to  the 
Pan-American  Exposition  gave  him  his- 
torical and  social  perspective.  The  nar- 
rative is  plain  and  straightforward,  in 
short  chapters,  easy  to  follow,  entirely 
lacking  in  ostentation.  The  widow  is  the 
publisher.  The  volume  is  attractively 
bound  in  limp  morocco. 

MacNamara,  Brinsley.  The  Valley  of  the 
Squinting  Windows.  Pp.  296.  New  York:  Bren- 
tanos.     $1.50  net. 

In  revolt  against  the  romantic  Irish 
novel,  Mr.  MacNamara .  has  attempted 
to  do  for  the  novel  of  his  country  what 
Synge  did  for  the  ■  drama — to  make  it 
realistic.  He  succeeded  so  well,  -we  are 
told,  that  he  was  mobbed  by  the  people 
of  the  rural  -community  portrayed,  who 
thought  they  recognized,  their  portraits. 
A  spirit  of  spitefulness  pervades  the  valley. 
The  memory  of  the  early  sin  of  the  woman 
who  is  the  central  figure  is  kept  alive 
through  her  ambitious  struggle  to  rear  her 
son  for  the  priesthood  in  reparation. 
The  malignance  of  the  valley  -  dwellers 
distorts  the  lives  of  all  those  touched  by 
her  sin,  and  in  the  end  triumphs  over  her 
proud  hope.  She  is  a  picture  of  infinite 
pathos  in  her  bitterness,  her  weariness, 
her  tenderness,  .and  her  unending  in- 
dustry. The  story  inevitably  reminds  one 
of  Hardy,  tho  MacNamara  is  no  such 
craftsman  in  somberness  and  malignance 
as  he.  It  is  an  unusually  interesting  tale, 
and  well  told. 


WARNING! 

BEWARE   OF  SUBSCRIPTION 
-      -     SWINDLERS! 

Swindlers  are  at  work  throughout  the 
country  soliciting  subscriptions  for  popular 
periodicals.  We  -  urge  that  no  money  be 
paid  to  strangers  even  tho  they  exhibit 
printed  matter  apparently  authorizing 
them  to  represent  us,  and  especially  when 
they  offer  cut  rates  or  a  bonus.  The 
Literary  Digest  mailing  list  showing 
dates  of  expiration  of  subscriptions  is  never 
given  out  to  any  one  for  collection  of  re- 
newal's. Better  send  subscriptions  direct, 
or  postpone  giving  your  order  until  you  can 
make  inquiry.  If  you  have  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  members  of  your  communis 
are  being  swindled,  notify  your  chief  of 
police  or  sheriff,  and  the  publishers,  and 
arrange  another  interview  with  the  agent 
at  which  you  can  take  such  action  jointly 
as  may  seem  proper. 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company, 

354-360  Fourth  Avenue, 
New  York  City. 
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CHANDLER     SIX 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


A  Truly  Charming  Car, 
This  New  Chandler  Coupe 


YOU  who  desire  a  handsome 
closed  car,  seating  three  or  four 
persons  in  luxurious  comfort,  will  be 
delighted  with  the  new  series  Chand- 
ler Coupe.  It  is  one  of  the  smart 
cars  of  the  season,  and  just  as  good 
as  it  is  handsome. 

The  most  exacting  persons  agree 
that  the  Chandler  Coupe  is  one  of 
the  unusual  cars.  It  is  full  of  attrac- 
tive style  without  the  suggestion  of 


any  freakishness  in  design.  Its  dig- 
nity, its  long  graceful  lines,  the  room- 
iness of  the  body,  the  rich  silk  plush 
upholstery,  the  lustre  of  the  finish, 
make  this  a  car  to  be  chosen  by  dis- 
criminating purchasers. 

This  splendid  body  is  mounted  on 
the  famous  Chandler  chassis,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  marvelous  motor 
and  the  sturdiness  of  its  entire  con- 
struction. 


SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  S^79S  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1795 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $1875 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2695  Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2595  Limousine,  $3095 

(All  prices/.  0.  b.  Cleveland) 

Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 

CHANDLER   MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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A  finish 
like  beautiful  glass 

All  woodwork  is  porous  and  Murphy  Univernish 
superimposes  upon  woodwork  a  surface  almost  as 
hard  as  glass — one  that  is  impervious  to  grease  and 
which  boiling  water  will  not  injure  or  turn  white — 
which  retains  its  satiny  finish  and  banishes  drudgery. 

Murphy 

Univernish 

cThe  Universal  Varnish 

Supplied  clear  and  in  six 
transparent  wood  colors 

Dark  Oak      Light  Oak       Golden  Oak       Bog  Oak      Mahogany       Green 

Anyone  can  flow  on  Univernish.  It  is  as  neces- 
sary as  soap  to  modern  sanitary  housekeeping — and 
what  labor  and  worry  over  woodwork  it  overcomes! 
For  the  bathroom,  for  the  kitchen,  for  the  floors,  it 
is  truly  The  Universal  Varnish. 

Write  us  for  the  name  of  a  Murphy  Univernish 
Merchant  and  we  will  also  send  one  of  our  artistic 
brochures  on  keeping  house  in  the  modern  elegant 
and  cleanly  way — the  Murphy  way. 

Murphy  Varnish  Company 

Franklin  Murphy,  jr.,  President 
NEWARK  CHICAGO 

The  Dougall  Varnish  Company,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Canadian  Associate 


WANTED :  A  NUTRITION  LABORATORY 


TN  an  English  laboratory  costing  about 
-*-  £300,000,  a  new  kind  of  wheat  was 
developed  that  in  the  year  1913  alone 
produced  for  agriculture  surplus  grain 
worth  SI, 000,000.  That  laboratories  have 
profited  the  world,  almost  everybody  will 
admit — after  the  event.  But  ask  for  the 
expenditure  of,  say,  half  a  million  on  a 
new  one,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  likely 
to  show  the  same  kind  of  a  profit,  and  we 
are  met  with  incredulity.  Last  year  the 
Inter-Allied  Scientific  Food  Commission 
recommended  to  the  governments  of 
France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  the 
United  States,  the  establishment  in  each 
of  those  countries  of  a  laboratory  for  the 
study  of  human  nutrition.  The  com- 
mission called  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
least  one-quarter  of  the  income  of  a  na- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  food 
by  its  citizens  and  that,  since  the  poorer 
the  individual  the  greater  is  the  propor- 
tion of  his  wage  devoted  to  this  purpose, 
it  is  a  matter  of  importance  that  the  best 
utilization  of  a  country's  food-resources  be 
definitely  established.  Dr.  Graham  Lusk, 
of  Cornell  University,  in  a  paper  on  this 
subject  printed  in  Science  (Xew  York, 
August  1),  writes: 

"The  comforts  which  one  enjoys  in 
the  modern  world  are  derived  from  the 
advance  of  science.  Tho  the  so-called 
'practical  man'  says  he  will  accept  no 
'theories,'  yet  in  reality  he  never  acts 
except  upon  some  theory  of  his  own. 
The  difference  in  the  value  of  the  opinions 
of  the  'practical  man'  and  the  'scientific 
man'  is  that  the  theories  of  the  latter  are 
more  likely  to  be  correct  than  those  of  the 
former. 

"If  one  looks  back  into  history  one 
notes  the  influence  which  an  American- 
born  scientist,  Count  Rumford,  had  upon 
the  fortunes  of  Bavaria.  Among  the 
60,000  inhabitants  residing  in  Munich 
there  were  so  many  beggars  and  vagabonds, 
who  were  all  potential  thieves,  that  in 
the  year  1790  Rumford  authorized  the 
seizure  of  2,600  in  one  week  and  put  them 
to  work  under  well-ordered  and  kindly 
direction.  He  also  provided  a  soup- 
kitchen  which  could  feed  a  thousand  or 
more  people,  and  he  prided  himself  that 
it  cost  only  half  a  franc  to  pay  for  the  fuel 
to  cook  for  a  thousand  persons.  He 
endeavored  to  introduce  the  use  of  maize- 
meal  into  Bavaria  and  gave  exact  direc- 
tions as  to  its  cooking.  He  employed 
soldiers,  who  had  acquired  habits  of  in- 
dolence, upon  public  works.  He  ar- 
ranged little  gardens  for  the  military,  in 
which  they  cultivated  potatoes;  and 
through  his  improvements  in  the  pro- 
cesses of  cooking,  by  means  of  better- 
boilers  which  consumed  less  fuel,  he  en- 
deavored to  make  the  soldiers  much  more 
comfortable  than  they  had  ever  been 
before  and  at  much  less  cost.  He  sought 
to  improve  the  live  stock  of  the  country 
by  proper  breeding.  lie  believed  that 
science  was  at  the  foundation  of  all  re- 
formatory enterprise,  and  in  his  own 
words  sought  'the  providing  of  the  wants 
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of  the  poor  and  securing  their  happiness 
and  comfort  by  the  introduction  of  order 
and  industry  among  them.'  And  his 
results  were  successful  because  his  theories 
were  sound. 

"One  can  traco  the  life  of  this  Bavarian 
community  yet  further,  for  in  1822 
Liebig  resided  in  Paris  and  met  there  the 
pupils  of  the  gfreat  French  scientist,  the 
immortal  Lavoisier.  Liebig  took  back 
with  him  the  fundamental  truths  dis- 
covered by  this  great  Frenchman,  and 
later  the  town  of  Munich  built  the  first 
great  chemical  laboratory,  a  laboratory 
destined  to  become  the  one  in  which  his 
successor  enriched  the  world  by  the  dis- 
covery of  artificial  alizarin. 

"Lavoisior  was  the  first  to  establish  the 
modern  truths  concerning  the  nutrition 
of  man.  .  .  .  He  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  his  experiments  showed  that 
the  poor  laboring  man  needed  more  food 
than  the  rich  man  who  did  no  work,  and 
yet  that  the  laborer  was  much  the  less 
likely  of  the  two  to  get  sufficient  food. 

"The  provision  of  man  with  adequate 
food  is  a  social  obligation  of  the  high- 
est importance.  In  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  Benjamin  Franklin 
noted  that  where  there  was  famine  there 
was  disorder,  and  that  where  there  was 
disorder  famine  followed  in  its  train. 
This,  indeed,  we  now  believe  to  be  the 
sum  and  substance  of  the  recent  Russian 
revolution.  After  the  Napoleonic  wars 
famine  devastated  portions  of  Europe. 
In  Magendie's  'Journal  de  Physiologic' 
there-  is  an  account  of  famine  which  oc- 
curred in  six  provinces  of  France  during 
the  winter  of  1817,  the  second  following 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  a  time  of  great 
distress  in  Europe.  A  dropsy  of  a  peculiar 
kind  developed.  Curiously  enough,  just 
one  hundred  years  later,  in  January,  1917, 
a  malady  called  '.war  edema'  broke  out  in 
Germany  and  Austria,  especially  among 
prisoners  of  war.  The  cause  of  the  disease 
was  attributed  to  lack  of  nourishment,  es-^ 
pecially  to  lack  of  fat  in  the  diet,  for  after 
giving  100  grams  of  fat  daily  for  a  week  to 
each  of  three  different  patients  a  complete 
cure  was  effected  without  resort  to  any 
other  remedy. 

"A  national  laboratory  of  human  nutri- 
tion would  have  many  unsolved  ques- 
tions to  answer,  and  perhaps  a  few  of 
these  questions  might  be  suggested  in  this 
article. 

"There  should  be  researches  into  the 
requirements  of  food  necessary  to  main- 
tain health,  strength,  and  work  in  men, 
women,  and  children  engaged  in  various 
occupations.  It  is  welT  known  that  a  man 
who  is  over  the  average  weight  is  an  in- 
efficient laborer,  but  it  is  not  certain 
whether  a  man  who  is  reduced  in  weight 
and  receives  good  food  is  as  efficient  as 
when  he  is  of  average  weight.  He  might 
easily  be  just  as  effective  and  possibly  more 
effective  a  worker  when  thin  than  when 
of  average  weight. 

"Another  important  question  is  whether 
the  ration  of  about  500  grams  of  meat  per 
day,  which  has  existed  for  over  a  hundred 
years  in  the  American  and  English  armies, 
is  not  altogether  too  high  for  production 
of  the  maximum  of  physical  work  which 
can  be  accomplished  by  a  soldier.  It  may 
well  be  that  such  a  diet  of  meat  may  tend 
to  mental  relaxation  and  to  a  sensation 
of  difficulty  in  the  performance  of  a  task, 
such    as    has    been    actually    observed    in 
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"I  guess  the  Simpson  folks 
must  have  brought  in  all 
the  neighbors  to  see  the 
floors  I  Liquid  Granited 
for  them.  I've  had  more 
calls  to  finish  floors  'like 
Simpson's'  than  I  can  take 
care  of.  Some  won't  wait 
and  are  buying  the  Liquid 
Granite  and  doing  the 
work  themselves.  I  always 
use  Liquid  Granite. 
Every  such  floor  is  a  last- 
ing   testimonial   for  me." 


Liquid  Granite,  is  one  of  the 

unique  group  of  Finishes  that  has 
made  the  name  of  Berry  Brothers 
a  household  word  among  home 
builders  and  house  owners. 

Luxeberry  White  Enamel, 
Luxeberry  Wood  Finish,  Luxe- 
berry  Wall  Finish,  Berrycraft 
Stain  Finish,  Luxeberry  Spar 
Varnish.    Ask  your  dealer. 

Write  for  our  beautifully 
illustrated  book  on  interior 
home  decoration,   sent  free. 


Wo  rld's      Largest     Makers 

^=Varnishes  and  Paint  Specialties 

Detroit,  Michigan  Walkerville,  Ontario 
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"Let  Me 

Save  You  $25 

to  $SO  on  a 

Good 
Furnace 


»> 


ays:  ^^■■•■WBRI 

'The  Old  Stove  Master*?        M*&.  rz**      (  '  X 


. 


Get  My  Wholesale 
Factory-to-You  Price 

on  a  Kalamazoo  Furnace— any  style 
you  like — pipe  or  pipeless,  with  warm 
air  registers  all  overthe  house  or  just 
one  big  warm  air  register  ia  the  cen- 
ter of  your  living  room  with  separate 
flues  bringing  cold  air  back  to  fur- 
nace from  distant  parts  of  the  house. 
This  is  my  year  to  make  a  dent  in 

prices. 

i 

Write  for  My  Book 

showing  this,  and  our  other  styles  of 
heating  plants  —  at  money  saving 
prices.  Also  get  my  offer  on  Kala- 
mazoo Stoves  and  Ranges,  Gas  and 
Oil  Stoves,  Kitchen  Kabinets  and 
Tables,  Phonographs,  Fireless  Cook- 
ers. Indoor  Closets,  Sewing  and 
Washing  Machines,  Paint  and  Roofing.  Cash 
or  Easy  Payments— Unconditional  Guaran- 
tee.    We  pay  freight.    Ask  for  Catalog  No.  975. 

"The  Old  Stove  Master" 
Kalamazoo  Stove  Co.,  Mfr». 

Kalamazoo,  Mich. 


v&ss  Direct  to  "You 


BECOME  AN  EXPERT 


UbUUMt  AN    fcA.Kfc.KI 

Accountant 

Executive  Accountants  command  bit?  salaries.  Thousands  of  firms 
need  them.  Only  2,500  Certified  Public  Accountants  in  U.  S.  Many 
are  earning  $3,000  to  $10,000  a  year.  We  train  you  thoroly  by  mail  in 
spare  time  for  C.  P.  A.  examinations  or  executive  accounting  posi- 
tions. Knowledge  of  bookkeeping  unnecessary  to  begin— we  preparo 
you  from  the  ground  up.  Our  course  arid  service  are  under  the 
supervision  of  William  B.  Castenholz,  A.  M.,,  C.  P.  A.,  Former 
Comptroller  and  Instructor,  University  of  Illinois,  assisted  by  a 
staff  of  C.  P.  A's,  including  members  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Accountants.  Low  tuition  fee— easy  terms.  Write  now  for  infor- 
mation and  free  book  of  Accountancy  facts. 

La  Salle  Extension  University,     Dept.  952-H.,         Chicago 
"The  World's    Greatest  Extension  University" 


R°„uNeH 
Rats 


This  oldest  and     ^Jfej, 
largest  selling  exterm-     <jfe 
inatorridspremiaescom-    ^JjJj 
pletcly  of  rats  and  mice.    ^, 
M  ixed  with  foods  that  they  ^ 
will  eat ;  kind  of  food  can  ^5 
bechanged  when  necessary.  .*• 


5s  Never  Failing  Exterminator  S 

SSS    No  matter  now  thick  rats  and  mice  are,    "Rough  S 
•3    On  Rats"  will  get  them  ALL  in  two  or  three  ^ 
^   days.    They  don't  die  in  the  house  —no    ^5 
^  odor.  Our  booklet— "Ending  Rats&  Mice  —   ^? 
^   tells  how  to  rid  an])  house,  etore.  warehouse^* 
^4  or    building   of  rats  and  mice.  «^ 

Sf^    Sent  free  if  you  write. 
*&,  E.  S.WELLS,  Chemist 
<jfy        Jersey  City,  N.J. 
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laboratory    experiments    upon    men    who 
have  taken  large  quantities  of  meat. 

"Furthermore,  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  how  much  milk  is  required  every 
day  for  children  6f>  various  ages.  It  is 
not  known  to-day  how  much  milk  must 
be  taken  to  prevent  rickets  developing  in 
children. 

'It  is  also  unknown  how  much,  food  a 
child  should  be  given  at  different  ages,  or 
whether  a  boy  needs  more  additional  food 
in  order  to  do  a  certain  amount  of  work 
than  his  father  would  need  to  accomplish 
the  same  amount  of  work.  It  may  be  that 
the  growing  muscles  of  a  boy  are  not  as 
efficient  machines  as  those  of  an  adult." 

There  is  also,  Dr.  Lusk  goes  on,  a  vast 
field  in  the  study  of  the  psychology  of 
food.  The  Jews  are  told  as  children  that 
pork  is  unfit  for  food  and  they!  .rarely  con- 
quer their  repugnance  to  it.  The  English 
are  told  as  children  that  maize  is  food  for 
pigs,  and  tho  Americans  eat  maizebread 
with  pleasure  and  have  recently  done  so  to 
a  huge  extent  in  order  to  make  possible 
exports  of  wheat  to  Europe,  the  English 
persist  in  their  unfounded  prejudice  against 
it.     He  continues: 

"I  once  had  a  diabetic  patient  who  was 
one  of  my  own  students  and  he  had  heard 
me  say  in  my  lectures  that  the  sugar 
levulose  was  the  only  sugar  that  could  be 
used  by  the  body  in  that  disease.  When 
100  grams  of  levulose  wrere  given  to  him  he 
was  apparently  greatly  benefited.  His 
strength  improved,  as  measured  with  an 
ergograph,  and  all  his  classmates  remarked 
upon  the  wronderful  change  in  his  spirits. 
Alas,  none  of  the  sugar  was  used  in  his 
body  and  all  the  apparent  benefit  was  de- 
rived from  mental  suggestion.  In  this 
little  story  lies  the  essence  of  much  sincere 
self-deception,  as  well  as  the  foundation  of 
dangerous  frauds,  such  as  are  exploited 
by  makers  of  patent  medicines.  It  is  also 
evident  that  the  testimony  to  the  effect 
that  500  grams  of  meat  are  desirable  for  a 
soldier  may  rest  on  an  extremely  shaky 
foundation. 

"A  laboratory  of  human  nutrition 
should  have  at  its  disposal  a  close  statis- 
tical analysis  of  the  available  food-supply 
of  the  country  and  should  be  able  to 
advise  the  Government  so  that  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  suitable  food  may  be  always 
available.  Thus,  chemical  analysis  of  the 
food-products,  which  would  show  approx- 
imately the  quantity  of  food  -  materials 
obtainable  from  any  given  source,  such 
as  maize  or  hogs  or  cattle,  should  each 
year  be  determined. 

"There  should  also  be  an  investigation 
into  the  food-resources  of  the  country  so 
that  they  may  be  used  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  human  beings.  For  example, 
it  is  wrong  to  feed  bread-grains  to  pigs 
when  human  beings  need  them  more. 

"If  these  four  labc  ...ories,  British, 
French,  Italian,  and  American,  be  es- 
tablished, the  directors  should  meet  to- 
gether annually  and  discuss  results.  And 
it  would  be  wise  to  arrange '  for  the  ex- 
change of  trained  assistants. 

"it  may  be  said  that  to  build  a  nutri- 
tion laboratory  would  be  too  costly  for 
the  slate.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
remembered  that  in  Germany  for  the  past 
eighty  years,  even  in  times  of  her  greatest 
poverty,  money  bas  always  been  spent  for 


laboratories,  accompanied  by  recognition 
of  her  scientific  men,  and  these  things  made 
her  rich  and  powerful  more  rapidly  than 
culture  lessened  her  inherent  barbarism. 
Before  gold  was  discovered  in  Alaska 
and  in  South  Africa,  I  heard  a  p:  ofessor  of 
geology  in  Newr  York  say  that  the  geo- 
logical formation  in  these  two  sections 
was  such  that  gold  probably  existed  there. 
Other  people  got  the  gold  that  the  scientist 
knew  about.  Take  another  illustration. 
Biffen,  of  Cambridge,  England,  developed 
a  new  brand  of  wheat  called  'Little  Joss.' 
In  1913  this  brand  of  wheat  was  sown 
and  it  produced  four  bushels  per  acre  more 
wheat  than  any  other  variety.  The 
gain  to  the  farmers  that  one  year  alone 
amounted  to  $1,000,000,  while  the  labora- 
tory in  w'hich  the  work  was  done  cost 
$200,000  to  build.  It  is  .probable  that 
the  work  of  a  nutrition  laboratory,  es- 
pecially designed  for  investigations  into 
the  food-requirements  of  man,  could  be 
carried  on  at  an  expense  of  less  than  one 
hundredth  part  of  one  per  cent,  of  the 
cost  of  the  food-supply  of  each  of  the 
Allied  nations." 


CAN  WE  DO   WORLD   BUSINESS? 


WE  consider  ourselves  well  equipped — 
and  doubtless  we  are — to  do  busi- 
ness among  ourselves.     Can  we  transact 
it  equally  well  with  foreigners?     We  can, 
if  the  foreigners  will  only  come   to  this 
country  ■  and  comport  themselves  exactly 
like  Americans.     But,  unfortunately,  they 
demand    that    we    shall    go    to    Chile    or 
China    and    behave    ourselves    just    like 
Chileans     or     Chinese.     Foreign     nations 
have  customs  and  traditions  that  are  dear 
to    them.     They    may    seem    odd    to    us; 
but  ours  seem  equally  odd  to  them.     If 
we    are    to    do    business    in    the    world's 
markets,    we    must    consult    the    world's 
convenience,   and  not  our  own;  wre  must 
humor    its    whims    and    learn    its    ways. 
According  to  the  writer  of  an  editorial  in 
Chemical    and    Metallurgical    Engineering 
(New  York,  August  1),  it  is  to-day  dif- 
ficult or  impossible,  despite  our  thousands 
of  technical  school  graduates,  to  find  an 
American  who  can  fill  the  requirements  of 
such    positions   as   are   going   begging    in 
South  America — men  who  have  not  only 
the  requisite  technical  knowledge,  but  the 
social  grace,  the  tact,  and  the  familiarity 
writh  the  tongue  and  habits  of  the  coun- 
try that  are  needed  before  business  can 
be  transacted  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Says  the  editor: 

"There  came  to  us  lately  a  request  to 
recommend  a  competent  man  to  travel 
in  certain  Latin-American  countries  with 
a  view  to  securing  information  as  to  the 
needs  of  industrial  establishments  located 
in  those  regions.  It  was  required  of  him 
that  he  be  conversant  with  the  language 
of  the  countries  in  question,  and  that  he 
shall  'know  how  to  comport  himself  so 
as  to  gain  the  consideration  and  con- 
fidence' of  the  persons  that  he  meets,  in 
addition  to  having  a  broad  understanding 
of  a  considerable  list  of  manufacturing 
processes. 

"Nowr,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  in- 
telligent men  who  are  familiar  with  the 
technical  demands  of  such  a  position. 
But  when  it  comes  to  finding  such  a 
man  who  is  conversant  with  Spanish  or 
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DEPENDABILITY 


ATLAS  Cement 

is  the  logical  building  material  when- 
ever efficiency  —  economy — and  beauty 
are  required. 

In  chemical  composition,  setting  time 
and  strength  ATLAS  is  always  uniform. 

Write  for  literature  telling  when  and  why  to 
use  ATLAS— On  The  Job. 

THE  ATLAS  PORTLAND  CEMENT 
COMPANY 

New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Savannah 

Chicago    Dayton    Minneapolis     Des  Moines    St.  Louis 
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Jiuch  depends 

upon   youi^ 

SweepindMeth 
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iefip 


sit 


WHEN  night  comes,  and  housework  hours  are  over,  hasn't 
cleaning    been    the    day's     hardest    taskmaster?     Hasn't 
sweeping,  brushing  and  dusting  caused  the  greatest  fatigue? 

Then  why  endure  it?  A  few  easy  minutes  each  day  with  a 
Bissell's  Carpet  Sweeper  and  a  little  while  each  week  with  a 
Bissell's  Vacuum  Sweeper  will  keep  the  home  fresh  and  clean 
and  relieve  you  of  weariness  you   experience   from  brooming. 

BISSELL'S 

"Cyco"  Ball  Bearing 

Carpet  Sweeper 

Not   only    does    a  Bissell  save  work  but  it  brightens 
rugs  and  carpets  without  injury  to  the  nap  of  the  finest 
floor  coverings.     Dust  and  dirt,  lint  and  litter  are  taken 
up  and  confined.     There's  no  scattering  of  germ- 
laden  particles. 

There  are  Bissell  Carpet  Sweepers  at  all  prices — "Cyco" 
Ball  Bearing  grade  from  $4.25  to  $7.50;  Vacuum  Sweepers, 
$8  to  $14.50 — depending  upon  style  and  locality.  Your 
home  needs  both.  At  all  good  stores.  Send  for  booklet, 
"The  Care  of  Rugs  and  Carpets." 

BISSELL  CARPET  SWEEPER  CO. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  441 

Oldest  and  Largest  Sweeper  Makers  Made  in  Canada,  too 


Easy  Running 

Vacuum  Sweeper 
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Waxed  Typewriter  Ribbons 

Are  superior  and  distinctive:  wear  longer,  will  not  fill  thr  type  or  dry 
out.  You  save  hy  buying  direct.  Price,  .1  for  $I.fiO;  12  for  $5,  prepaid, 
(lunrantced  to  please  or  money  bark.  Send  .r>4r  xtu mv»  for  full  I'-nsrth 
sample  ribbon  and  booklet  -  '  'Better  Typewriter  Results. '  Slate  name 
and  model  number  of  your  typewriter.     Add] 

THE  RIBBON  WORKS.  Galveston,  Texas 


ENTER 


A  BUSINESS 

of  your  own  and  earn  big 
annual  income  in  profes- 
sional fees,  making  and  fitting  a  foot  specialty  to 
measure;  readily  learned  by  anyone  at  home  in  a 
few  weeks;  easy  terms  for  training,  openings  every- 
where with  all  the  trade  you  can  attend  to.  No  cap- 
ital required  or  goods  to  buy,  no  agency  or  soliciting. 
Address  Stephenson  Laboratory,  3  Back  Bay,  Boston,  Mass. 


AT  HOME 


TO 


SING 


Send  2-cent  Stamp 
for  Helpful  Booklet, 
r>.'' The  Voice  Made 


■  wfll  II  W  I  I  1  W,      Beautiful. 

Harvey  Sutherland,  Educational  Bldg.,  70  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


THE  WELFARE  AGENTS  OF  THE  RAILROADS  ARE 

WHITING-ADAMS 

BRUSHES 


My 


,y  work. 
trcWGls1 
&\\  over  trie 
Country* 

Brushes   are 
every  way. 


They  supply  all  Brush  needs  of  Railroads  and  similar 
users.  Quality  highest.    Long  wearing,  perfect  work* , 
ing.  Vulcan  Rubber  Cemented  Wall  and  Stucco 
famous   for   strength    and   lightness.     Guaranteed  in 

Send  for  Illustrated  Literature 

JOHN    L.    WHITING -J.    J.    ADAMS    CO.,     Boston.    U.S.A. 

Brush   Manufacturers  for  Over  1 09  Years  and  the  Largest  in  the  World 


SCIENCE  AND  INVENTION 

Continued 


Portuguese  it  becomes  difficult.  And 
when  it  is  still  further  required  that  he 
'know  how  to  comport  himself  so  as  to 
gain  the  consideration  and  confidence' 
of  Spanish-American  men  of  substance, 
the  difficulty  becomes  greater  still.  This 
is  not  said  in  any  sense  of  criticism  of 
American  technologists;  it  is  merely  a 
statement  of  fact  based  upon  more  or 
less  local  habits  of  life. 

"The  white  population  of  Central 
America  and  parts  of  South  America  is 
but  a  small  minority,  and  yet  it  is  gen- 
erally in  control  of  the  greatest  business 
organizations.  White  domination  such  as 
prevails  in  our  own  Southern  States  is 
out  of  the  question.  For  this  very  reason 
the  white  minority  feels  called  upon  to 
maintain  habits  of  grace  which  are  more 
or  less  traditional.  It  is  demanded,  for 
instance,  as  an  index  of  good  breeding, 
that  every  one  speak  French  with  reason- 
able fluency.  A  certain  familiarity  with 
belles-lettres,  and  at  least  with  classic  art, 
is  expected.  Alore  or  less  ancient  con- 
ventions are  kept  up.  The  obligation  of 
good  manners  becomes  a  family  tradition. 
They  have  what  actors  call  'the  grand 
manner.'  To  those  who  are  unaccus- 
tomed to  it,  it  seems  affected:  but  this, 
after  all,  is  a  matter  of  taste,  and  every- 
body, everywhere,  is  sensitive  to  criticism 
of  his  taste. 

"Now,  many  of  our  technical  schools 
are  so  intensely  practical  that  graduates 
often  are  not  even  on  terms  of  amity  with 
their  own  mother-tongue,  and  those  studies 
known  as  the  humanities  are  passed  by  as 
useless.  Modern  languages  also  are  neg- 
lected. Unusual  dignity  of  bearing  is 
frowned  upon  as  lacking  in  democracy — 
and  very  possibly  it  is.  What  our  South- 
American  cousins  seek  to  demonstrate  by 
the  grand  manner  is  not  democracy;  on 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  outward  and  visible 
sign  of  their  deference  to  ancient  tra- 
dition." 

The  South-American  person  of  cir- 
cumstance, when  a  man  from  North 
America  visits  him,  is  anxious  at  the  out- 
set, we  are  told,  to  find  out  what  sort  of 
person  he  is.  He  may  or  may  not  know 
the  name  of  the  firm  represented;  the 
man  who  calls  is  his  point  of  contact. 
If  the  latter  makes  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion, he  does  not  want  any  dealings  with 
him.  His  business  relations  he  also  con- 
siders as  social — which  often  confuses  the 
man  from  the  North.  He  wants  to  deal 
with  somebody  who  can  understand  him 
and  his  ways.  Things  that  are  negligible 
to  the  North-American  buyer  become  of 
leading  importance.  Dates  of  shipment, 
metric  units  in  packages,  the  size  and 
shape  of  single  packages,  and  many  other 
details  present  themselves  as  more  im- 
portant even  than  the  price  to  be  paid — 
within  reasonable  limitations.  We  read 
further: 

"If  anything  is  thrown  at  a  South- 
American  buyer  with  the  statement  that 
he  can  take  it  or  leave  it  alone,  the  chances 
are  preponderant  that  he  will  leave  it 
alone.  If  the  visitor  lacks  the  time,  or 
the  inclination,  or  the  wit,  or  the  under- 
standing to  engage  in  a  couple  of  hours 
of  conversation,  the  host  is  unlikely  to  be 
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interested  in  anything  he  has  to  say. 
Ho  will  be  interested,  however,  the  follow- 
ing week  if  a  competitor  who  knows  how  to 
talk  to  him  comes  around.  He  is  not 
ready  to  discuss  business  until  he  has  had 
a  chance  to  size  up  his  visitor. 

"But  suppose  the  Latin-American  pros- 
pective buyer  to  be  half  or  whole  Indian, 
or  suppose  him  to  be  tinctured  by  a 
strain  of  African — suppose  him  to  be  a 
man  who  does  not  even  own  a  white 
collar;  he  will  nevertheless  set  himself 
up  to  be  a  person  of  circumstance;  he 
will  assume  that  his  tastes  are  similar  to 
those  of  his  white  fellow  citizens;  and  he 
also  wants  to  size  up  his  visitor  before 
negotiations  begin.  He  must  know  be- 
forehand whether  the  prospective  busi- 
ness connector  can  think  as  he  does. 

"For  the  man  who  goes  to  .South 
America  to  do  business  a  term  at  a  com- 
mercial high  school  and  a  course  in  en- 
gineering are  not  enough.  What  he 
needs  is  polish,  savoir  /aire,  versatility, 
and  at  least  the  semblance  of  grace. 
Then  he  can  gain  the  friendship  of  the 
real  men  of  substance  and  get  their  trade 
as  well.  And  he  can't  get  any  trade 
worth  seeking  if  he  is  a  roughneck." 


THE  BOGY  OF  PRENATAL  INFLUENCE 


POPULAR  ideas  of  the  influence  of  pa- 
ternal impressions  on  unborn  children 
are  very  far  afield,  we  are  assured  by  an 
editorial  writer  in  Good  Health  (Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  August).  One  of  the  earliest 
records  of  a  belief  in  such  influence  is,  of 
course,  the  account  in  the  Book  of  Genesis 
of  how  Jacob  outwitted  Laban  by  produc- 
ing at  will  striped  or  spotted  lambs,  which 
it  had  been  previously  agreed  should  belong 
to  him.  The  method,  as  will  be  remem- 
bered, was  to  place  peeled  wands  where  the 
ewes  could  see  them.  The  writer  in  Good 
Health  thinks  that  some  vital  detail  must 
have  been  omitted  from  this  account,  for 
the  attempts  of  cattle-breeders  in  the  past 
3,600  years  to  repeat  Jacob's  experiment 
have  been  complete  failures.  In  spite  of 
this  fact,  however,  "a  few  faithful  and 
credulous  souls  still  put  a  white  cow  in  a 
black  stall  when  they  desire  her  to  produce 
a  black  calf."  It  needs  but  little  imagina- 
tion, the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  to  see  that 
Jacob's  technique,  provided  it  works,  would 
be  an  all-important  practical  instrument  for 
eugenics.     He  continues: 

"Why  worry  about  our  ancestry  or  germ- 
plasm?  If  sitting  in  front  of  an  object  that 
resembles  or  suggests  the  kind  of  offspring 
one  desires  will  actually  persuade  the  devel- 
oping embryo  to  resemble  that  something, 
eugenics  may  as  well  pack  its  bag  and  move 
to  another  planet.  The  installation  of  a 
few  Praxiteles  statues  and  several  sets  of  the 
'  Encyclopedia  Britannica '  in  our  larger  ma- 
ternity-wards will  produce  a  race  of  physical 
and  mental  supermen  in  one  generation! 
Unfortunately  this  sort  of  naivete  is  not 
confined  to  the  ancient  chroniclers  of  Bib- 
lical history  nor  the  less-educated  members 
of  modern  communities.  One  encounters 
precisely  this  point  of  view  all  too  frequent- 
ly  in   the  writings  of   certain  individuals 
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"4  Pillow  for 
the  Body" 


Stand  Guardian 
at  the 
Door  of  Thought 

Fear  is  the^  chief  de- 
stroyer of  sleep.  Anger, 
envy,  worry,  are  its 
subtle  forms.  Banish 
the  "Fear"-ful  thoughts 
from  your  mind  when 
you  retire.  Eradicate 
their  baneful  effects 
upon  the  body— 

if  you  would  sleep 
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Tuftlejss 
Mattress 
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""HE  good  things  of  life 
-*•  are  yours.    Anoptimis' 
tic,kindly  trend  of  thought 
attracts  them  to  you. 

Exercise  your  right  to  the 
possession  and  comfort  of  the 
Sanitary  Tuftless  Sealy,  jointly 
with  your  right  to  a  harmonious 
state  of  mind  and  you  will 
realize  the  full  measure  of 
sleep's  up-building  process. 

Naturehas  supplied  the  needs 
of  the  human  body  and  given 
each  its  rightful  place. 

She  has  given  us  cotton. 

This  material,  perhaps  more 
than  any  other,  is  identified 
with  sanitary  usage. 

Inherently  it  is  clean,  light, 
fluffy,  soft  to  the  touch,  caress- 
ing in  contact. 

By  reason  of  these  attributes 
it  is  specifically  the  material  for 
a  body  rest. 

The  Sanitary  Tuftless  Sealy  is  made  ex- 
clusively of  long  fibre,  prize  cotton,  in- 
separably interwoven  into  a  single  batt,  five 
feet  high,  then  pressed  down,  inserted  into 
the  ticking  and  released  to  the  prescribed 
generous  depth  and  buoyant  softness  of 
the  mattress.  This  construction  insures 
permanent  comfort— life  time  service.  The 
Sealy  never  needs  remaking. 

An  interesting  booklet  on  sleep,  some  charming 
covering  samples  end  the  name  of  a  Sealy  dealer 
are  yours  for  the  us^ing. 

SEALY  MATTRESS  CO. 
Sugar  Land,  Texas 
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J  c  an  guarantee  better  work 

with  Lip  son  Board 


Ties*    Upson   Board! 
Prove  its  superiority 


4b 


I.  Whittle  or  saw 
it !  It  looks,  feels 
and  works  like 
lumber. 


2.  Break  itl  It's 
nearly  twice  as 
strong  as  other 
boards. 


3.  Paint  it!  One 
coat  on  Upson 
Board  does  the 
work  of  two  on 
other  boards. 


4.  Official  Gov- 
ernment testing 
machine  proves 
Upson  Board 
withstands 
breaking  test  of 
nearly  400  pounds 
to  the  square  inch. 

5.  Approved 
stretching  ma- 
chine shows 
Upson  Board  ha* 
nearly  twice  the 
tensile  strength 
of  average  board. 


WHETHER    I    am    building 
a    new    home,    factory    or 
office,   or  simply  a   job   of 
repairing  or  remodeling,  1  always 
recommend  Upson  PROCESSED 
Board. 

"It  is  the  modern  lining.  It  is 
quickly  and  easily  applied. 

"It  is  permanent — can  never 
crack,  chip  or  fall. 

"It  is  washable  —  sanitary  — 
wonderfully  attractive. 

Nearly  Twice  as  Strong 

"Official  Government  Testing 
Machines  prove  that  Upson  Board 
stands  nearly  400  pounds  pressure 
to  the  square  inch.  Most  fibre 
boards  only  stand  220  to  240 
pounds. 

"A  strong  board  like  Upson 
Board  won't  pull  from  the  nails 
when  the  building  settles  —  as 
soft,  spongy  boards  sometimes  do. 


"Whether  I  am  finishing  a  brand- 
new  house — or  simply  recovering 
cracked  and  broken  plaster  in  an 
old  building,  the  savinfg  in  time 
and  labor  in  applying  Upson 
Board  is  a  big  item  for  the  owner. 

"For  you"'can  saw,  cut  and  han- 
dle Upson  Board  just  like  wood. 

Upson  Board  IS  Different 

"The  KILN  CURING  takes  out 
the  excess  moisture  and  pre- 
shrinks  the  panels.  Dampness 
and  moisture  have  little  effect. 

"It  is  the  fine,  strong  wood  fibres 
in  Upson  Board  —  plus  the  tre- 
mendous pressure  under  which 
they  are  built  up  into  panels — 
that  makes  Upson  Board  hard 
and  woodlike. 

"And  tlve  WATERPROOFING 
really  envelops  the  panels  in  a 
protective  coat  or  film.  That  is 
why  Upson  Board  'stays  put'  on 
walls  and  ceilings. 


"There  is  no  greasy,  waxy  ma- 
terial in  the  surface  of  Upson 
Board.  Paraffin  or  non-drying 
petroleum  oils  often  cause  paint 
to  spot,  peel  and  blister. 


n.\ 


Curs  Painting  Costs  in  Two 

"Painters  tell  me  Upson  Board 
always  saves  the  cost  of  a 
priming  coat  and  at  least  one 
coat  of  paint  as  compared  with 
other  'wall  boards — a  saving  of  $5 
to  $15  per  thousand  square  feet. 

"The  oils  and  gums  used  in 
priming  or  sizing  the  surface  of 
Upson  Board  are  much  like  those 
used  in  high-grade  varnish. 

"As  the  makers  say,  'The  little 
difference  in  price  does  not 
measure  the  big  difference  in 
quality."  " 

Write  today  for  sample  panels  of 
Upson  Board  and  a  booklet  of 
beautiful  interiors. 
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(among  (hem  physicians  and  surgeons) 
whom  the  layman  not  unnaturally  sup- 
poses to  possess  a  reliable  biological  back- 
ground. For  example,  a  recent  writer,  who 
professes  on  the  cover  of  her  book  to  a 
'complete  and  intelligent  summary  of  all 
the  principles  of  eugenics,'  says:  'Too 
much  emphasis  can  not  be  placed  upon  the 
necessity  of  young  people  making  the  proper 
choice  of  mates  in  marriage;  yet  if  the  pro- 
duction of  superior  children  were  dependent 
upon  that  one  factor,  the  outlook  would  be 
most  discouraging  to  prospective  fathers 
and  mothers,  for  weak  traits  of  character 
are  to  be  found  in  all.  Hut  when  young 
people  learn  that  by  a  conscious  endeavor 
to  train  themselves  they  are  thereby  train- 
t  heir,  unborn  children,  they  can  feel  that 
there  are  some  hope  and  joy  in  parentage; 
that  it  is  something  to  which  they  can  look 
forward  with  delight  and  even  rapture; 
then  they  will  be  inspired  to  work  hard  to 
attain  the  best  and  highest  that  there  is  in 
them,  leading  the  lives  that  will  not  only 
be  a  blessing  to  themselves  but  to  their 
succeeding  generations.'" 

Now,  as  a  therapeutic  measure,  the 
writer  comments  on  the  above,  a  method 
of  inducing  expectant  mothers  to  keep 
themselves  cheerful,  tranquil,  and  health- 
fully occupied,  this  advice  may  possibly  be 
indorsed.  But  that  following  the  treat- 
ment indicated  will  have  the  slightest  per- 
manent effect  upon  the  mental,  moral,  or 
physical  nature  of  the  infant  is  the  most 
fantastic  of  dreams.     We  read  further: 

"An  author  of  one  of  the  multitudinous 
books  on  the  care  of  babies  expresses  her 
views  with  no  uncertainty:  'Science  wran- 
gles over  the  rival  importance  of  heredity 
and  environment,  but  we  women  know 
what  effects  prenatal  influence  works  on 
children.  The  woman  who  frets  brings 
forth  a  nervous  child.  The  woman  who 
rebels  generally  bears  a  morbid  child. 
Self-control,  cheerfulness,  and  love  for  the 
little  life  breathing  in  unison  with  your  own 
will  practically  insure  you  a  child  of  normal 
physique  and  nerves.' 

"The  above  are  extreme  and  sentimen- 
tally worded  statements  of  a  belief  in  '  pre- 
natal influence'  that  is  really  wide-spread 
and  deeply  rooted.  All  of  us  have  heard 
at  one  time  or  another  of  the  pathetic  effect 
upon  the  incipient  Smith,  Jr.,  of  Mrs. 
Smith's  having  encountered  a  snake,  skunk, 
or  Senegalese  some  time  before  the  baby  first 
saw  the  light.  The  fantastic  effects  that 
are  occasionally  attributed  to  material  im- 
pressions are  often  a  credit  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  person  making  the  report.  We 
were  informed  some  years  ago  by  a  per- 
fectly sincere  individual  that  a  woman  in 
the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy  had 
carelessly  witnessed  a  circus-parade.  'And 
when  the  child  was  born  it  had  an  ele- 
phant's head,'  said  our  informant.  De- 
tecting a  suspicion  of  doubt  on  our  part, 
either  as  to  the  facts  or  their  sequence,  he 
confirmed  his  report  by  naming  a  witness. 
'  I  don't  know  much  about  that  sort  of  thing, 
but  my  brother,  he  saw  the  child.'  This  is 
simply  an  extreme  instance  of  the  sort  of 
'facts'  and  their  interpretation  that  are 
continually  being  advanced  as  conclusive 
evidence  for  the  existence  of  prenatal 
influence. 

"For  the  sake  of  clearness,  let  us  choose 
for  discussion  a  more  familiar  type  of  ease 


thai    is    mtv    frequently    reported.     The 

mother  receives  a  wound  on  her  arm,  let 
us  say;  when  the  child  is  born,  it  is  found 
to  have  a  scar  of  some  sort  on  the  corre- 
sponding arm.  This  coincidence  is  imme- 
diately interpreted  as  an  instance  of  ma- 
ternal impression,  without  Hie  slightest  at- 
tention being  given  to  the  question  of  a 
necessary  mechanism  for  the  transmission 
of  that  impression.  In  this  case  there  is 
no  question  to  be  raised  of  an  acquired 
effect  upon  the  germ-cells;  the  child  was 
already  well  formed  when  the  mother  was 
injured.  We  are  forced  to  conclude  that 
the  injury  was  in  some  way  transmitted 
through  the  placenta,  the  only  connection 
between  the  mother  and  her  unborn  child. 
But  have  we  the  slightest  basis  for  such  a 
hypothesis?  The  embryo  receives  nourish- 
ment alone  from  the  blood  of  the  mother, 
('an  we  imagine  that  a  scar  could  be  dis- 
solved in  the  maternal  blood,  pass  to  the 
unborn  child,  and  reform  in  a  correspond- 
ing position  on  the  child's  arm?  We  can 
not  possibly  entertain  such  a  theory  for  an 
instant.  'There  is  as  much  reason,'  say 
Popenoe  and  Johnson,  '  to  expect  the  child 
to  grow  to  resemble  the  cow  on  whose  milk 
it  is  fed  after  birth  as  to  expect  it  to  grow 
to  resemble  its  mother  because  of  prenatal 
influence.' 

"  Of  a  supposed  case  of  maternal  impres- 
sion Sir  Charles  Darwin  wrote  to  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  as  follows:  'W.  Hunter  told  my 
father,  then  in  a  lying-in  hospital,  that  in 
many  thousand  cases  he  had  asked  the 
mother,  before  her  confinement,  whether 
anything  had  affected  her  imagination,  and 
recorded  the  answers;  and  absolutely  not 
one  case  came  right,  tho,  when  the  child 
was  anything  remarkable,  they  afterward 
made  the  cap  to  fit.'H  Darwin's  explana- 
tion wrould  doubtless  account  for  many 
more  thousands  of  alleged  cases  of  prenatal 
influence.  When  a  child  with  any  marked 
physical  peculiarity  is  born,  the  mother 
quite  naturally  hunts  for  some  experience 
during  the  preceding  months  that  will  serve 
as  a  satisfactory  causal  explanation.  But, 
as  we  have  said  above,  the  mechanism  that 
would  make  possible  such  a  causal  connec- 
tion between  maternal  impression  and  in- 
fant peculiarity  simply  does  not  exist.  Un- 
less we  summon  to  our  aid  some  mystic, 
supernatural  power  whose  irresponsible 
function  it  is  to  work  these  mysteries,  we 
must  label  one  and  all  cases  'coincidence.' 

"We  have  stated  above  that  the  embryo 
gets  its  nourishment  from  the  mother.  In 
consequence,  anything  which  affects  the 
nourishment?'  of  the  mother  will  affect  the 
embryo,  in  a.  general  but  not  in  a  specific 
way.  The  mother  who  frets  and  rebels 
against  her  maternity  may  affect  her  own 
health  to  such  an  extent  that  her  unborn 
child  fails  to  get  pi'oper  nourishment  and  is 
born  a  weakling.  It  is  much  more  prob- 
able, howevV,  that  the  fretting  and  rebel- 
lion are  in,  themselves  indications  of  a  neu- 
rotic tendency  which  we  should  expect  to 
see  transmitted  to  the  child.  But  the  state- 
ment that  'self-control,  cheerfulness,  and 
love  .  .  .  will  practically  insure  you  a  child 
normal  in  physique  and  nerves'  is  simply 
untrue.  No  amount  of  self-control,  love, 
cheerfulness,  nor  any  other  attitude  of  mind 
or  body  can  change  a  child's  inheritance. 

"To  sohie  of  us  it  may  seem  unfortunate 
that  we  can  not  change  our  children  to  order 
by  Jacob's  method.  But  on  the  whole  it  is 
probably  just  as  well  that  man,  in  his  pres- 
ent ignorance,  can  not  tamper  so  easily  with 
the  .machinery  of  inheritance.  What  we  do 
know  and  can  not  emphasize  too  strongly 
is  that  the  whole  matter  of  maternal  impres- 
sions and  prenatal  influence  is  itself  one  of 
the  world's  oldest  bogies  and  superstitions 
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Prevent  the  waste 

with  a  SWARTWOUT  CAST 
IRON    EXHAUST    HEAD 

THE  factory  executive  who 
permits  a  steady  drizzle  of* 
hot  water  from  escaping  steam 
to  drip  down  on  his  buildings  is 
adding  to  the  cost  of  living.  It  is 
pure  waste.  He  is  deliberately 
rotting  the  roof — in  summer  by 
the  action  of  hot  water,  in  winter 
by  destructive  freezing. 

A  Swartwout  Cast  Iron  Exhaust 
Head  will  remove  the  destructive 
water  and  permit  only  dry  steam 
to  escape.  Built  of  cast-iron,  it 
Avill    outlast    the   building    below. 

Some  managers  fear  all  exhaust 
heads  because  some  types  build  up 
back  pressure. 
The  Swartwout  can- 
not. The  steam  flow 
is  straight  through 
(no  baffle  plates). 
Centrifugal  Force 
— Nature's  own 
device  —  makes 
Swartwout  Sepa- 
ration complete 
without  loss  of 
pressure,  "it'sthe 
WHIRL  that  does 
the  trick" — (note 
the  spiral  helix). 
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Remember  the  tapered  shape 
of  the  Timken  Bearing.  That 
tapered  design  has  brought  about 
the  superiority  of  performance, 
which  in  turn  has  led  to  the 
adoption  of  Timken  Bearings  by 
the  best  motor  car,  truck  and 
tractor  builders  of  America. 
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Huyler's  Hard  Candies 
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Huylers  offers  a  variety  in  candies  so  wide 
and  varied  that  you  can  always  find  just 
what  you  want  whenever  you  want  it. 

For  instance — Huylers  Hard  Candies,  made 
from  the  purest  of  sugar  and  deliciously 
flavored  with  fruits  and  spices.  Packed  in 
convenient  air-tight   tins   and   sealed   glass 
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Ask  for  your  favorite 


67  Stores*^-  Agencies 

almost  everywhere; 

In  Canada -many  agencies;  fartortj  and  store  in  Toronto 
Prices  Higher  in  Pacific  CpastStates 


Complete  Musical  Outfits 

On  Trial 


ANEW  plan.  Any  Wurlitzer  complete 
outfit  will  be  sent  to  you  for  a  week's  trial  in 
your  own  home.  Outfits  are  velvet  and  plush  lined 
carrying  case,  all  attachments,  extra  parts,  instruct 
tion  aids,  instruction  books,  music  rack  and  books 
of  musical  selections— all  at  rock-bottom  factory 
cost.  You  get  everything  you  need  at  one  time 
at  a  tremendous  saving. 

Convenient  Monthly  Payments 

At  the  end  of  the  week  you  may  return  the  entire 
outfit  at  our  expense.  Or,  if  you  decide  to  keep  it,  pay 
in  small  monthly  sums  as  low  as  a  few  cents  a  day. 
Wurlitzer  instruments  are  standard  of  the  world. 

All  musical  instruments  now  ready 
with  complete  outfits. 

Send  for  Catalog 

Send  the  coupon  now  for  free  fully  illus- 
trated catalog.    Everything  about 
the  complete  outfits  and  full  de- 
tails of  the  trial  and  easy  pay 
ment  plan.  Mail  coupon  now. 

The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

Dept.  2406 
329  S.  Wabash  Ave.  Chicago.  III.        f      Send   free   your  160-pagre  cataW 
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The  Rudolph  Wurlitzer  Co. 

Dept.  2406 
329  S.Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  III. 
117  E.  4th  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
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founded  upon  a  most  unfortunate  ignorance 
of  anatomy  and  physiology.  The  answer 
to  the  unending  stream  of  coincidences  mis- 
interpreted as  causal  sequences  must  be 
based  on  a  reference  to  demonstrable  bio- 
logical facts.  Practically,  we  counsel  all 
expectant  mothers  not  to  attempt  to  un- 
ravel the  mass  of  folk-lore  on  the  subject  of 
the  attitude  to  assume  toward  their  unborn 
children,  but  to  procure  a  simple  text-book 
of  physiology  or  anatomy  and  discover  for 
themselves  just  what  the  actual  physical 
relation  of  the  embrvo  to  the  mother  is." 


TWO   REASONS  FOR  TEACHING 
SCIENCE 


'■npHE  business  of  life  and  the  business 
-*-  of  living"  are  the  two  things  for 
which  a  teacher  of  science  ought  to  train 
his  pupils,  according  to  the  consensus  of 
opinion  in  a  recent  meeting  of  such  teachers 
in  London,  as  reported  in  Nature  (London, 
June  5),  by  G.  H.  J.  Adlam.  A  little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Adlam  tells  us,  ap- 
peared the  report  of  a  British  Government 
Committee,  with  Sir.  J.  J.  Thomson  as 
chairman,  on  the  position  occupied  by  nat- 
ural science  in  the  educational  system  of 
Great  Britain.  The  recommendations  of 
this  report  have  been  carefully  considered, 
and  at  a  conference  under  the  auspices  of 
the  London  County  Council  the  general 
aims  of  science-teaching  were  freely  discust. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  main  fact  which  seemed  to  be  made 
clear  by  the  discussion  was  that  the  science- 
teacher  of  the  present  day  may  have  two 
well-defined  aims:  the  one  to  prepare  chil- 
dren for  the  business  of  life,  and  the  other 
to  prepare  them  equally  well  for  the  more 
difficult  business  of  living.  On  ethical 
grounds  alone  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
which  of  these  is  the  higher,  for  '  the  life  is 
more  than  meat  and  the  body  than  raiment.' 
To  this  we  can  add  that  without  the  meat 
and  raiment  and  the  things  of  which  these 
are  but  symbols,  life  in  its  broadest,  as  well 
as  in  its  more  restricted,  sense  is  impossible. 
Hence  these  two  aims,  which  appear  to 
some  incompatible,  or  even  antagonistic  are 
in  reality  convergent,  and  meet  on  the 
common  ground  of  national  welfare. 

"Sir  J.  J.  Thomson,  in  the  opening 
speech,  gave  the  key-note  of  the  seemingly 
more  ideal  theme.  Science-teaching,  which 
is  to  add  to  the  interests  of  life  and  contri- 
bute to  the  joie  de  vivre  by  dispelling  the 
boredom  of  unoccupied  leisure,  must  be  of 
the  popular  kind— that  is,  stimulating 
rather  than  feeding.  It  must  cover  a  very 
wide  field,  and  be  given  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, accompanied,  when  possible,  by 
practical  wrork  of  a  suitable  kind. 

"Such  a  course  as  this,  essentially  the 
same  for  boys  and  girls  up  to  the  age  of 
sixteen,  must  include  biology  as  well  as 
chemistry,  physics,  and  astronomy,  for  no 
general  course  can  be  considered  complete 
which  does  not  include  the  consideration  of 
man  in  relation  to  his  environment.  More- 
over, if  we  are  to  change  a  C3  population 
to  an  Al  nation,  we  must  seek  the  'elixir 
of  life '  in  a  new  way,  and  to  that  end  every 
one  should  know  something  of  what  Sir 
Ronald  Ross  calls  the  'romance  of  disease' 
in  order  that  he  may  value  personal  fitness 
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and  develop  wlial  another  speaker  called  a 
' heali h  conscience.' 

"To  turn  now  lo  the  other  aspect  of  sci- 
ence-teaching, namely,  preparation  for  the 
business  of  life,  the  attention  of  the  meet- 
ing was  rightly  directed  by  Sir  Richard 
Gregory  to  the  scarcity  of  university- 
trained  scientific  workers  required  for  in- 
dustrial and  other  purposes,  hi  the  pro- 
portion of  university  students  to  popula- 
tion England  stands  far  behind  other  na- 
tions, having  only  five  per  10,000  as  against 
ten  per  10,000  in  America  and  seventeen 
in  Scotland.  Tho  the  power  to  remedy 
this  rests  mainly  with  the  Government  and 
those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  educa- 
tion, yet  the  teacher  can  do  a  great  deal  by 
endeavoring  to  turn  the  talent  of  the  nation 
into  the  most  suitable  channels.  We  can 
no  longer  afford  to  have  square  pegs  trying 
to  fill  round  holes;  and  to  prevent  this,  the 
teacher  must  consider  his  work  unfinished 
until  every  effort  has  been  made  to  place 
boys  and  girls  in  that  walk  of  life  which 
seems  most  stated  to  their  talents,  attain- 
ments, and  temperaments. 

"If  carried  to  these  culminating  points, 
the  work  of  the  teacher  will  do  more  than 
anything  else  to  bring  about  the  full  appre- 
ciation of  the  value  of  education,  and  with 
that  there  will  come  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  his  office  and  the  due  reward 
for  his  services." 


SHOUTING   DOWN  FACTORY   NOISES 


TELEPHONES  that  will  transmit  only 
the  speaker's  voice  and  bar  out  the 
deafening  noises  all  around  him,  when  he 
speaks,  for  instance,  from  a  boiler-works, 
were  described  recently  in  these  pages. 
Another  method  of  signaling  amid  an  in- 
dustrial tumult,  not  by  eliminating  it  but 
by  making  a  noise  still  louder  or  more  dis- 
tinctive, is  noted  in  The  Journal  of  Elec- 
tricity (San  Francisco,  July  15),  by  Prof. 
V.  Karapetoff ,  of  Cornell  University,  in  an 
article  entitled  "Audible  Signals  in  Indus- 
trial Plants."  No  such  plant  of  any  mag- 
nitude, says  the  writer,  may  be  considered 
fully  efficient  unless  means  are  provided  for 
locating  any  important  employee  anywhere 
within  the  plant.  A  telephone  system 
serves  this  purpose  only  so  long  as  the 
needed  man  is  at  his  desk.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  superintendent,  a  foreman,  a  mill- 
wright, a  repairman,  etc.,  is  ordinarily  use- 
ful only  in  so  far  as  he  can  freely  move  about 
the  shop.  Thus,  within  the  last  few  years, 
audible  electric  signals  have  been  intro- 
duced into  many  industrial  plants.  We 
read,  further : 

"  Such  an  electric  signal  is  usually  similar 
in  its  construction  to  the  familiar  electric 
'horn'  used  on  automobiles.  It  consists  of 
a  diaphragm  with  an  anvil  at  its  center. 
A  toothed  wheel  driven  by  a  small  electric 
motor  strikes  the  anvil  many  times  a  sec- 
ond and  causes  it  to  vibrate  vigorously. 
These  vibrations  produce  the  well-known 
warning  tone,  which  carries  over  a  consid- 
erable distance.  The  device  is  provided 
writh  a  projector  or  horn  the  shape  of  which 
depends  on  whether  it  is  desired  to  scatter 
the  sound,  to  intensify  it  in  horizontal  di- 
rection, or  to  deflect  it  downward.     Such 
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WHAT  a  delight  ii  istogel  oul 
into  the  woods  these  days 
and  tramp  around.  Whal  an 
appetite  it  creates!  And  how  delight- 
ful  to  satisfy   ili.it    appetite  with  a 
warm  lunch  from  an  "KYI IOT"  Jar, 
and  a  delirious  cool  or  hot  drink  from 
an  "ICY-HOT"  bottle. 
"ICY-HOT"    Bottles    keep    drinks    hot 
twenty-four  hours  oi  ice  cold  seventy-two  hours.    "ICY-HOI 
Jnrs  keep  ire  cream  frozen,  or  sojid  food    ■<   well  as  drinks  at 

tin-  proper  temperature,  ready  for  insl ving. 

You  will  find  hundreds  of  uses  for  "ICY-HOTS",  out  dooi  i 
and  in  the  homi — walking,  motoring,  camping,  hunting,  fishing, 
sports  of  all  kinds, lunches,  sick-room,  lor  baby's  milk,  i 

Look  for  the  name  "ICY-HOT"  on   bottom. 
Easily  cleaned — absolutely  sanitary. 
time.     Protected  against 
Icy-Hot  breakage.   Ask  your 
J"r      dealer.  If  he  cannot 
supply  you,  send  us 
his  name.    Cata- 


Last  a  life- 


I CY-  HOT 

KEEPS    CONTENTS    COLD   3   DAYSj  HOT  FOR  24  HOUR 


No.  322 — A  fine  pointed,  smooth 
writing,  specially  firm  pen. 

Esterbrook  -  Inflexible 

Accountants  find  this  pen  gives  them  fine  service — carries 
plenty  of  ink  safely — ink  flows  evenly  and  smoothly  to  the 
paper — no  need  to  use  a  blotter. 

The  first  steel  pens  were  used  in  1803,  and  entries  made 
then  are  perfectly  legible  today. 

R.  Esterbrook  &  Co.  have  been  making  pens  of  uniform 
standard  excellence  for  61  years. 

Send  or  telephone  to  your  nearest  dealer,  asking  for  sam- 
ples, 15c  a  dozen,  assorted  or  of  your  favorite  pen. 

THE  ESTERBROOK  PEN  MFG.  CO 

80-100  DELAWARE  AVENUE 

CAMDEN,  N.  J. 

CANADIAN  AGENTS;  BROWN  BROS..  LTD..  TORONTO.  CANADA 


Esterbrook  Pens 
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Home  Study 

Business  Courses 

Do  you  want  an  important,  high-salaried 
position?  You  can  have  one  if  you  can  do 
the  work.  LaSalle  experts  will  show  you 
how,  guide  you  step  by  step  to  success  and 
help  solve  your  personal  business  problems. 
Our  plan  enables  you  to  train  during  spare 
hours  without  interference  with  your  pres- 
ent duties.  Give  us  your  name  and  address 
and  mark  with  an  "X"  below  the  kind  of 
position  you  want  to  fill.  We  will  mail 
catalog  and  full  particulars  regarding  our 
low  cost  monthly  payment  plan.  Also  our 
valuable  book  for  ambitious  men,  "Ten 
Years'  Promotion  In  One".  Tear  out  and 
mail  this  advertisement  today.  No  obliga- 
tion to  you.  Let  us  prove  to  you  how  this 
step  has  helped  thousands  of  ambitious  men 
to  real  success, 

HIGHER  ACCOUNTANCY: 

Training  for  positions  as  Auditors,  Comptrol- 
lers, Certified  Public  Accountants,  Cost  Ac- 
countants, etc. 

BUSINESS  LETTER-WRITING: 
(New  Course)  Training  for  positions  as  House 
Correspondents.     Supervisors  of  Correspon- 
dence, Mail  Sales  Directors,  Correspondence 
Critics,  Letter  Executives;  and  in  the  handling 
of  all  special  correspondence  (credits,  collec- 
tions, sales,  adjustments,  etc.)in  which  expert 
letter-writing  ability  is  required. 
INTERSTATE   COMMERCE   AND  RAIL- 
WAY   TRAFFIC:  Training  for  positions   as 
Railroad  and  Industrial  Traffic  Managers,  Traf- 
fic Experts,  etc. 
LAW: 

Training  for  admission  to  bar  and  executive- 
business     positions  requiring  legally  trained 
men.    Degree  of  LL.  B.  conferred. 
BUSINESS  ADMINISTRATION: 
Training  for  Official,   Managerial,  Sales    and 
Executive  positions  in  Business. 
BANKING  AND  FINANCE: 
Training  for  Executive  positions  in  Banks  and 
Financial  Institutions,  Tellers,  Cashiers,  Trust 
Officers,  Financial  Managers,  etc. 
BUSINESS  ENGLISH: 

Training  for  positions  as  Business  Correspon- 
dents, Business  Literature  and  Copy  Writers. 
COMMERCIAL   SPANISH: 
Training  for  ipositio"<-  as  Foreign  Correspon- 
dent with  Spanish-Speaking  Countries. 
EFFECTIVE  PUBLIC  SPEAKING: 
Training  in  the  art  of  forceful,  effective  speech 
—Ministers,  Salesmen,  Fraternal  Leaders,  Pol- 
iticians, Clubmen,  etc. 
BOOKKEEPING: 
Training  for  Expert  Bookkeeping  Positions. 

LaSalle  Extension  University 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension   University" 
Oept.  9S2-R  Chicago,  Illinois 


□ 
□ 


□ 

□ 

□ 
□ 

□ 
□ 
□ 
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By  James  C.  Fernald,  L. II .1).    A,  handy  manual  on  the  cor- 
rect use  of  Prepositions,  Conjunctions,  Relative  Pronouns 
and  Adverbs.     Invaluable  to   writers,    speakers  and   stu- 
dents.    i2mo.  Cloth.  120  pp.    $i.  sonet.    Postpaid  Si  .62. 
PI  Nh  A:  WiflB  ILLS  1  OMl'AMY,  8S4-860  Kourtii  Ave.  KBW  VOliK 


Free  Book 

ContainingcompleteJ 
story  of  the  origin  \ 
and  history  of  that 

wonderful  infltru-. 
went — the 


Easy  to  Play 
;VEasv  to  Pay 


SAXOPHONE 


This  book  tells  you  when  to  use 
Saxophone  —  singly,  in  quartettes, 
in  sextettes,  or  in  regular  band;  how 
to  transpose  from  orchestral  parts 
and  many  oth*cr  things    you    would 
like  to  know. 

Vou  can  learn  to  play  the  scale  In  one  hour's  ' 
practice,  and  noon  do  playing  popular  air«.    You 
can  double  your  income,  your  pleasure,  and  your 
popularity .    Easy  to  pay  by  our  eaay  payment  plan. 

MAKES  AN  IDEAL  PRESENT) 


ftond   for  fmo  Saxophon> 
Tone  Band  Internments. 


book  and  catalog  of  True- 


BUESCHER 


BAND    INSTRUMENT 
266  Jackson  Str«»t.  Elkhorf, 


":o. 

Ind. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


motor-driven  signals  are  now  made  much 
more  powerful  than  automobile  horns,  and 
are  wound  for  110  or  220  volts,  direct  or 
alternating  current,  so  that  they  can  be 
connected  to  a  lighting  or  power  circuit, 
and  do  not  require  a  separate  low-voltage 
battery. 

"With  such  electric  audible  signals  scat- 
tered throughout  the  plant,  it  becomes  an 
easy  matter  to  locate  instantly  any  person 
to  whom  a  code  number  has  been  assigned. 
For  example,  when  the  manager  wishes  to 
speak  to  one  of  the  assistant  superinten- 
dents, who  may  be  anywhere  in  the  plant, 
he  simply  tells  the  telephone  operator  to 
sound  this  particular  man's  call.  As  [soon 
as  this  assistant  superintendent  hears  his 
call,  he  comes  to  the  nearest  telephone  and 
reports,  whereupon  the  operator  connects 
him  with  the  manager. 

"It  would  be  rather  inconvenient  for  the 
telephone  operator  to  sound  the  various 
calls  by  hand;  therefore  a  special  code-call- 
ing automatic  instrument  has  been  devel- 
oped for  this  purpose.  The  operator  merely 
sets  the  desired  person's  code  number  on  a 
dial  and  pulls  a  lever.  A  contact-making 
mechanism  is  thereby  set  in  motion,  which 
closes  the  electric  circuit  and  operates  the 
code  signals  throughout  the  plant  the  re- 
quired number  of  times  and  then  stops 
automatically. 

"In  noisy  and  in  open  places,  or  in  large 
factory  lofts,  the  electric  horns  mentioned 
above  constitute  the  most  suitable  type  of 
signal.  In  offices  they  may  be  replaced  by 
less  loud  electric  gongs,  bells,  buzzers,  air- 
whistles,  or  incandescent  lamps." 

Professor  Karapetoff  next  proceeds  to 
consider  certain  special  types  of  industrial 
plants  where  a  device  of  this  kind  would  be 
especially  useful.  First  of  all,  he  says, 
there  are  steel-mills,  which  have  buildings 
scattered  over  a  particularly  large  area, 
with  wide  yards  between      He  says: 

"Taking  into  consideration  also  the 
noisy  character  of  such  mills,  the  import- 
ance of  acoustic  signals  will  at  once  become 
apparent. 

"The  large  capital  involved  in  the  pro- 
duction of  steel  and  the  necessity  for  high- 
priced  experts  and  for  a  very  rigid  organi- 
zation— all  these  factors  make  the  installa- 
tion of  an  efficient  code-calling  system  al- 
most imperative;  the  trifling  expense  in- 
volved is  insignificant  in  comparison  with 
the  results. 

"Ship-yards  resemble  steel-mills  in  so  far 
as  the  needs  for  acoustic  signals  are  con- 
cerned, with  the  added  problem  of  incon- 
venience of  direct  communication  between 
two  parts  of  a  ship's  hull  or  between  two 
ships  under  construction. 

"In  a  textile-mill  audible  signals  arc  es- 
sential on  account  of  the  deafening  noise  of 
hundreds  of  high-speed  machines  and  spin- 
dles used  in  many  depart  ments.  Since  tele- 
phones are  practically  impossible  in  such 
noisy  shops,  and  since  the  code  system  is 
here  needed  only  for  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  superintendents  and  engineers, 
each  person  should  be  given  two  or  three 
code  numbers,  in  order  that  he  may  know 
where  to  go,  and  what  to  do. 

"The  character  of  work  in  a  large  print- 
ing establishment  is  such  that  the  produc- 
tion manager,  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
machinery,  and  a  few  oilier  experts  have  to 
cover  several  floors.  A  code-calling  system 
is  therefore  an  essential  adjunct   in  such  a 


plant,  and  the  signals  employed  vary  from 
powerful  electric  horns  in  noisy  press-rooms 
down  to  gentle  buzzers  in  the  offices. 

"A  modern  coal-mine  may  have  miles  of 
passages  and  rooms  underground,  so  that 
the  superintendent,  his  assistants,  the  mas- 
ter mechanic,  the  electrician,  etc.,  have  to 
cover  quite  .an  extensive  area.  In  some 
States  the  law  prescribes  mine  phones  at  the 
main  workings,  and  this  requirement  makes 
a  code-calling  equipment  so  much  more  im- 
portant. The  superintendent  may  be  half 
a  mile  away  from  the  nearest  telephone, 
with  no  possible  chance  of  hearing  it  or 
knowing  whether  he  or  some  one  else  is 
wanted.  A  system  of  powerful  horns  in- 
stalled throughout  the  mine  and  connected 
to  a  code-calling  instrument  outside  the 
mine  would  instantly  convey  the  call. 

"A  further  improvement  of  this  system 
might  consist  in  providing  the  superinten- 
dent, the  foreman,  the  electrician,  etc., 
with  portable  telephones,  Avhich  could  be 
connected  to  the  line  wires  at  any  point. 

"Audible  signals  could  be  made  useful 
on  large  construction  jobs,  scattered  over  a 
considerable  distance;  for  example,  on 
large  buildings,  hydraulic  dams,  power- 
plants,  bridges,  aqueducts,  transmission 
lines,  and  the  like.  Such  audible  signals 
may  be  used  either  in  conjunction  with 
temporary  telephones,  or  without  them. 

"The  hazards  of  the  sea  to-day  demand 
an  equipment  which  will  not  only  fill  the 
needs  of  routine  service,  but  which  will  also 
prove  unfailingly  efficient  under  the  stress 
of  emergencj'.  The  intercommunication 
and  signal  equipment  is  the  nerve  system 
of  the  ship.  During  emergencies  it  become 
the  one  and  only  means  which  enables  the 
officers  to  direct  and  coordinate  the  opera- 
tions of  the  ship  and  its  crew.  A  large 
number  of  electric  horns  have  been  recently 
installed  on  various  United  States  naval 
vessels." 


THE   FIRST   SIGN   OF  DISEASE 


EXHAUSTION— that  is  the  earliest 
sign  of  disease,  according  to  the  med- 
ical correspondent  of  The  Times  (London, 
July  .")).  He  explains  that  he  does  not 
mean  the  familiar  feeling  of  tiredness  due 
to  exertion,  but  inability  to  get  the  usual 
response  to  effort.  When  a  man  finds  that 
he  must  exert  more  strength  to  get  the 
same  result,  or  in  the  field  of  mental  effort 
that  he  can  not  "concentrate"  easily,  he 
should  realize  that  something  is  the  matter 
with  him.  The  discovery  of  just  what  that, 
"something"  is,  is  the  business  of  the  doc- 
tor, of  course;  but  the  exhaustion  should 
send  its  victim  to  his  medical  adviser  post- 
haste, provided,  as  has  already  been  said, 
it  is  something  more  than  healthy  fatigue. 
For  example,  tin-  writer  says: 

"A  man  has  been  accustomed  to  walk  up 
a  certain  staircase  briskly  and  without  any 
discomfort.  But  now  he  finds  that  he  has 
to  slacken  his  pace  a  little  or  otherwise  he 
will  be  short  of  breath  when  he  gets  to  the 
top.  Or,  again,  a  man  discovers  that  he  is 
more  than  usually  tired  at  the  end  of  his 
day's  work  and  that  lie  tends,  in  this  state, 
to  feel  a  little  giddy  or  a  little  nervous  and 
irritable.  Or,  again,  a  person  of  even  temper 
begins  to  win  a  reputation  for  hastines-. 
He  does  not  concentrate  so  well  as  he 
used  to  do,  and  small  things  irritate  and 
annoy  him.     He  is  apt  to  lose  his  temper. 

"These  men  are  ill,  and  the  limits  set 
Upon   their  endeavors,   mental  or  physical, 
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Note  How  This  Spring  Hanger 
Adds  to  the  Truck's  Life 

The  front  spring  hanger  of  a  truck  appears  to  be  a  minor  detail. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  vital  engineering  point.  Its  design  actually  in- 
fluences the  very  life  of  the  truck. 

Gramm-Bernstein  front  spring  hangers  are  not  extensions  of  the 
framed  side-members.     That  is  excellent  passenger  car  practice. 

But  a  truck  should  have  something  much  stronger  and  stouter. 
So  we  use  a  heavy  cast  steel  hanger. 

B.  A.  Gramm  learned  this  early  in  his  nearly  20  years  of  truck- 
building.  The  same  care  and  engineering  skill  he  applies  to  this 
one   thing  is  evident  throughout    the   Gramm-Bernstein   truck. 


One  of  the  results  we  get  is  a  much 
stauncher  front  end,  far  less  liable 
to  serious  damage. 

Another  is  increased  loading  space 
back  of  the  seat,  on  a  proportion- 
ately shorter  wheel-base. 

That,  in  turn,  means  a  better  load 
distribution. 

Fourth,  and  most  important  of  all, 
is  that  this  better  load  distribution 
makes  the  trucks  steer  better, 
pound  less  on  the  road,  and  there- 
fore last  longer. 

The  motor  truck  has  only  one 
reason  for  existence — to  haul  freight 
satisfactorily  and  economically. 

It  is  obvious  that  Gramm -Bern- 
stein's greater  loading  space  in- 
creases the  truck's  usefulness  as  a 
freight  carrier. 

It  is  equally  obvious  that  our  com- 
paratively shorter  wheel-base  adds 
greatly  to  tractive  efficiency  and  to 
economy,  and  gives  a  shorter  turn- 


ing radius  for  crowded  or  narrow 
streets. 

In  other  words,  the  results  which 
our  particular  kind  of  front  spring 
hanger  helped  us  to  get,  are  exactly 
the  results  a  business  man  wants  in 
his  truck. 

Mr.  Gramm  pioneered  the  truck  in- 
dustry. He  built  trucks  when  there 
were  no  others. 

He  has  always  worked  to  make  his 
trucks  meet  transportation  needs 
with  the  greatest  effectiveness  and 
with  corresponding  economy. 

To  this  end  he  devised  the  trouble- 
proof  transmission,  the  radiator 
shutter  and  shroud,  and  the  other 
features  which  actually  do  make 
the  Gramm  -  Bernstein  a  more  de- 
pendable, more  profitable,  longer- 
lived  truck. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks  in  2,  2J£, 
y/2  and  5-ton  capacities,  are  now 
sold  completely  equipped,  ready  for 
the  body — not  an  extra  to  buy. 


All  Gramm-Bernstein 
Transmissions  are  pro- 
vided with  a  pad  for  at- 
taching Gramm' s  Basic 
Patent  Power  Take-off. 
Dealers\and  truck  owners 
should  assure  themselves 
that  any  trucks  purchased 
zvith  power  take-off  do  not 
infringe  B.  A.  Gramm 's 
Basic  Patent  No.  1194994 


The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 
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Find  Out  What 

TRAINING 
Means  to  YOU 


What  it  Intensive  train- 
Has  Done  *"£  has  Qualified 
nd>  vvne    men  like  You  for 

the  positions  they  wanted  —  given 
them  steady  employment  —  made 
them  sought  after  by  employers — 
multiplied  their  earning  power — 
made  them  leaders  in  their  chosen 
lines.  For  thousands,  it  has  changed 
the  drudgery  of  "getting  by"  into 
the  joy  of  GETTING  ON.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  same  intensive  train- 
ing can  do  the  same  for  you? 

Doing  things  better    Why  it 

than  the  other  fellow —  DOCS  it 
thinking  and  acting  for  ■"**» 
yourself— having  a  grip  on  your  task 
—  the  expert  touch — the  trick  of 
KNOWING  HOW-that  is  why  you 
succeed  after  intensive  training. 
That  is  what  it  does  for  you.  Train- 
ing clears  away  the  cobwebs,  throws 
the  spotlight  on  the  things  you  don't 
know  about  your  work,  and  makes 
you  the  master  of  any  emergency. 

PoiT  t  Fool 
Yourself 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  "luck"  or  "pull"  will  make  you 
a  winner.  The  man  without  train- 
ing just  scrambles  through  life — 
never  a  money-maker — never  sure 
of  his  job— never  holding  a  responsi- 
ble position.  As  long  as  you  refuse 
to  train  you  must  pass  up  oppor- 
tunities and  make  way  for  the  man 
who  does.  Face  the  facts  and  then 
let  the  American  School  help  you 
into  a  better  position— the  one  you 
want— as  it  has  helped  its  thousands 
of  students. 

You  fake  No 
Risk 

The  American  School's  guarantee 
above  means  that  you  can  test  what 
training  will  do  for  you  without  risk- 
ing one  cent  of  your  money.  We've 
got  to  make  good  with  you,  so 
check  and  mail  the  Coupon— 
NOW— for  Free  Bulletin. 


M 


AMERICAN  SCHOOL  of 
Correspondence 

Dept.  HAS26 
CHICAGO 


TRAINING    THE  KE1     TO    SUCCESS 


Please  eend  me  booklet  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  fit  myself  for  position  marked  X 


ASC 


Western  Union  Course 

Telephone  Engineer 
..Draftsman  and  Designer 
..Automobile  Engineer 
..Automobile  Repairman 
..Airplane  Mechanic 
..High  School  Course 
..Fire  Insur.  Adjuster 

Sanitary  Engineer 
.Heating  and  Ventilating 
Engineer 

Master  Plumber 
..Civil  Engineer 
..Structural  Engineer 
..Mechanical  Engineer 
..Shop  Superintendent 


Accountant  and  Auditor 

Steam  Engineer 

Lawyer 

Business  Manager 

Certified  Pub.  Accountant 

Bookkeeper 

Stenographer 

General  Education  Course 

Com.  School  Branches 

Electrical  Engineer 

Electric  Light  and  Powor 

Superintendent 

Hydroelectric  Engineer 

Wireless  Operator 

Architect 

Building  Contractor 


Name. 


Address. 


City. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


afford  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  their 
disability.  They  are  not  suffering  from 
muscular  weakness  in  the  sense  that  their 
muscles  are  damaged.  They  are  not  suf- 
fering from  heart  mischief  in  the  sense  that 
t  hey  have  any  heart  disease.  They  are  not 
suffering  from  disease  at  all  if  by  that  term 
is  meant  a  breakdown  of  a  particular  organ. 
But  they  are  on  the  way  to  disease,  never- 
theless  

"  Recent  research  has  shown  that  fatigue, 
tho  it  is  felt  in  the  muscles,  really  occurs  in 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord — in  other  words, 
that  the  brain-cells  get  tired  before  the 
muscles  they  control.  This  explains  why  a 
man  who  is  tired  out  on  one  occupation  be- 
comes fresh  and  vigorous  again  when  he 
changes  over  to  another  and  so  employs  a 
new  set  of  brain-cells — e.g.,  a  game  of  golf 
after  business,  even  tho  the  second  occupa- 
tion may  make  greater  demands  on  his  mus- 
cles than  the  first.  Now  if  we  realize  that 
tiredness  or  fatigue  or  exhaustion  occurs 
in  the  brain-cells  and  nervous  system  and 
not  in  the  muscles,  and  if  we  accept  the 
view  that  the  poisons  of  many  diseases  act 
primarily  on  this  nervous  system,  we  see  at 
once  how  it  comes  about  that  the  very  earli- 
est presence  of  disease  is  shown  by  tired- 
ness. The  poisoned  nervous  system  be- 
comes played  out  sooner  than  the  healthy 
one.  And  the  rate  of  exhaustion  of  the 
nervous  system  depends  on  the  amount  of 
poison  present." 

The  public  have  recognized  this  fact,  the 
writer  thinks,  more  fully  than  the  doctors, 
because  every  one  knows  that  living  pro- 
duces poisons  which  have  to  be  carried 
away.  After  strenuous  efforts  more  of 
these  poisons  are  present  than  normally, 
and  so,  for  the  time  being,  the  man  will 
become  exhausted  more  easily.  He  will 
tell  you  that  he  "feels  too  tired"  to  under- 
take any  more  efforts  that  day,  and  very 
soon  he  will  go  off  to  rest.  During  sleep  the 
body  will  gradually  refresh  his  nervous  sys- 
tem, so  that  he  begins  the  new  day  on  good 
terms.     We  read  further: 

"This  is  the  normal  process.  The  ab- 
normal, the  diseased,  differs  from  it  only  in 
the  fact  that  tiredness  aud  exhaustion  come 
on  sooner  and  are  got  rid  of  with  greater 
trouble.  The  doctor's  business — in  the 
light  of  our  new  knowledge — is  to  find  out 
why  this  is  so.  If  he  can  not  find  out  he 
fails  to  discover  the  real  cause  of  the  disease 
and  will  be  forced  to  fall  back  upon  treating 
the  symptoms  themselves — he  will  have  to 
give  drugs  which  may  'tonic'  the  patient, 
stop  his  palpitations,  and  so  on.  This  is 
equivalent  to  'doctoring  up'  a  tired  man 
with  strong  tea  in  order  to  keep  him  awake 
a  few  hours  longer. 

"Unhappily,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
get  at  the  first  causes  of  disease.  We  may 
know  that  disease  is  present,  yet  we  may 
not  be  able  to  detect  it.  This  merely  means 
that  our  knowledge  is  faulty  and  should 
excite  us  to  fresh  efforts.  It  in  no  sense 
invalidates  the  truth  of  the  view  we  have 
exprest.  For  instance,  a  man  may  be  suf- 
fering from  exhaustion  as  a  result  of  malaria 
acquired  long  before.  The  malaria  organ- 
ism can  often  be  found  and  treated.  He 
may  be  suffering  from  tuberculosis  in  a 
very  early  stage.  This  can  also  be  found, 
perhaps.  He  may  be  poisoning  himself 
from  his  own  alimentary  tract,  and  suitable 
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attention  to  this  may  make  'a  new  man  <>r 
him.'     He  may  be  addicted  to  drugs  or 

alcohol. 

"But  there  is  a  cause,  and  tho  cause  is 
not  in  the  symptoms.  That  is  the  cardinal 
fact.  There  is  no  such  fundamental  dis- 
ease as  'debility,'  'neurasthenia,'  'palpita- 
tion,' and  so  on.  These  are  symptoms  of 
disease.  The  treatment  Of  symptoms  is 
helpful  often,  but  it  leads  nowhere.  The 
treatment  of  diseaso  leads  to  a  cure,  and 
it  also  tends  to  focus  attention  upon  what 
is  still  more  important — the  prevention  of 
disease.  Once  a  man  is  infected  with  dys- 
entery you  can  not  usually  prevent  him 
from  becoming  breathless.  Breathlessness, 
in  short,  is  not  a  preventable  condition. 
But  dysentery  is.  This  is  the  problem  in 
its  essence." 


DIRT  AND  DISEASE  IN  CENTRAL 
EUROPE 


FILTH  diseases  are  rampant  in  Central 
Europe.  In  these  diseases  it  is  now 
known  that  it  is  the  presence  of  vermin  that 
is  the  exciting  cause,  and  that  vermin  thrive 
on  the  unclean  human  body.  A  writer  in 
The  New  Statesman  (London)  quotes  a  dis- 
tinguished physician  who  had  just  been 
traveling  in  the  regions  under  discussion  as 
saying  that  lack  of  soap  and  of  all  aids  to 
cleanliness  is  the  main  cause,  after  under- 
feeding, of  the  appalling  death-rate  from  dis- 
ease in  Central  Europe,  generally.  Every- 
where in  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Bo- 
hemia, Russia,  and  even  Germany,  typhoid, 
spotted  typhus,  dysentery,  scurvy,  and 
tuberculosis  have  increased;  and  there  is 
lack  of  disinfectants,  linen,  and  soap  and, 
above  all,  of  disinfecting-stoves  or  cham- 
bers. In  Hungary  these  exist,  but  there 
is  no  coal  to  heat  them,  whereas  in  Czecho- 
slovakia there  is  the  coal  but  there  are  not 
the  disinfecting-chambers.  The  writer  of 
the  article  goes  on: 

"The  most  disease-infested  regions  on 
the  Continent  now  are  Galicia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Hungary.  In  these  countries  thou- 
sands of  soldiers  meet — Russians  returning 
home  from  Germany;  Austrians,  Hunga- 
rians, and  Germans  returning  from  Russia; 
Croatians  and  Serbs  going  southward,  and 
Poles  going  northward.  Dr.  F.  Blanchod, 
a  French-Swiss,  who  recently  visited  Buda- 
pest on  behalf  of  the  Geneva  Red  Cross, 
and  spent  some  time  in  a  military  depot 
there,  where  an  attempt,  at  any  rate,  is 
made  to  receive  all  these  different  soldiers 
as  they  pass  through,  sort  them  out  into 
their  different  nationalities,  and  at  the 
same  time  rid  them  of  vermin,  describes 
them  as  being  clad  in  rags  and  animals' 
skins,  chiefly  sheepskins  or  goatskins,  and 
wearing  greasy  skin  caps  on  their  heads, 
their  feet  and  legs  being  bandaged  up  in 
rags  and  untanned  leather.  ...... 

' '  All  these  unfortunate  and  filth y  'men 
are,  in  plain  English,  covered  with  lice, 
which  are  the  sole  propagators  of  spotted 
typhus.  Many  of  them  do  their  best  to 
avoid  going  near  any  military  depot  which 
has  means  of  disinfection,  because  their 
wretched  rags,  once  put  into  the  disinfect- 
in  g-chamber,  simply  fall  to  pieces,  and  as 
there  is  no  fresh  clothing  to  give  them  in 
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Now  this  residence  will  have  a 
soft-hued,  even,  artistic  finish  that 
no  ordinary  paint  could  give  it. 
Now  it  will  be  proof  against  damp- 
ness— its  appearance  will  be  greatly 
improved,  and  it  will  retain  its  beauty 
for  years. 
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Nature  GivesDue  Warning 

THE  first  twinge 
of  pain  in  your 
arch  is  Nature's 
warning  of  impending 
trouble.  The  time  is  at 
hand  for  you  to  think 
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Arch  Support  Shoe  for 
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and  double  your  summer  enjoyment. Newly  re- 
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exchange,  the}-  feel  themselves  worse  off 
than  before.  Many  of  these  men  leave  the 
depot  wearing  nothing  but  their  sheepskins 
or  overcoats,  any  apology  for  underclothing 
which  they  may  have  had  having  been  de- 
stroyed in  the  process  of  disinfection.  So 
anxious  are  some  of  them  to  avoid  being 
examined  or  having  their  clothes  disinfected 
that  very  often  when  a  train. of  repatriated 
soldiers  arrives  at  Budapest,  Vienna,  or  some 
other  place,  the  soldiers  begin  to  jump  off 
it  as  soon  as  it  slackens  down  before  arriv- 
ing at  the  railway  station;  and  thus  they 
enter  a  city  without  the  authorities  know- 
ing, and  of  course'  spread  their  lice  and  their 
disease. 

"Some  of  the  men  were  already  suffering 
from  spotted  typhus  while  on  their  journey, 
and  had,  of  course,  infected  others.  It  is, 
indeed,  often  impossible  to  diagnose  the 
disease  unless  a  man's  skin  has  first  been 
thoroughly  washed  with  soap.  Matters 
are  still  further  complicated  because  a  sol- 
dier, as  a  rule,  will  not  say  that  he  is  ill  until 
he  can  no  longer  crawl  about.  The  hospit- 
als are  overcrowded  with  diseased  men 
lying  on  gray  paper  sheets  which,  of  course, 
can  not  be  either  washed  or  boiled.  There 
are  not  even  bandages  with  which  to  dress 
the  gangrenous  sores  which  often  accom- 
pany spotted  typhus.  They,  too,  are  drest 
after  a  fashion  with  paper.  The  patients 
have  neither  blankets  nor  eiderdown  quilts, 
nor  even  shirts  to  sleep  in  which  are  not  all 
in  rags;  and  as  there  is  a  great  scarcity  of 
coal  there  can  be  no  proper  heating.  The 
doctors  can  not  operate  because  there  is  no 
means  of  sterilizing  instruments,  no  soap, 
and  no  cotton-wool  or  bandages. 

"Before  the  war  the  mortality  from 
spotted  typhus  was  6  to  7  per  cent. — that 
is,  in  the  countries  suffering  from  it,  Silesia, 
Poland,  Russia,  and  Galicia.  Now  it  ex- 
ceeds 20  per  cent.  The  International  Red 
Cross  Medical  Commission  personally  found 
more  than  12,000  cases  of  this  disease  in  the 
Ukraine.  In  some  parts  of  the  country, 
moreover,  30  per  cent,  of  the  people  were 
infected  with  syphilis,  brought,  of  course, 
by  soldiers  returning  home  or  passing 
through,  while  Dr.  Blanchod  says  that  he 
himself  saw  on  railway-station  platforms 
in  Transylvania  people  in  the  most  highly 
infectious  stage  of  smallpox,  whom  nobody 
apparently  thought  of  quarantining.  In 
Transylvania  and  in  Austria  smallpox  dur- 
ing the  war  has  wrought  more  havoc  than 
anywhere  else,  because  there  has  beon  no 
compulsory  vaccination." 

Germany  was  once  accounted  a  clean 
country,  but  it  is  so  no  longer.  Nothing, 
the  writer  says,  shows  what  a  change  the 
war  has  wrought  in  Germany  more  than 
the  triumphal  progress  of  dirt.     He  goes  on: 

"Only  two  years  ago  this  dirt  was  not 
noticeable,  alt  ho  even  then  the  most  accept- 
able present  which  could  be  made  to  any 
one  was  a  piece  of  toilet  soap.  Now,  how- 
ever, dirt  stalks  about  the  streets  and  the 
country — naked  and  unashamed.  The 
streets  of  Munich,  for  instance,  are  grimy, 
the  outside  of  the  houses  blackened,  partly 
by  not  having  been  cleansed,  partly  from 
the  smoke  of  turf  and  of  bad  coals.  As  for 
the  tramways,  their  paint  is  blistered  and 
they  look  generally  dilapidated,  all  their 
neat  blue  prewar  color  having  disappeared. 
All  the  public  buildings,  post-offiees,  etc., 
are  similarly  neglected  and  unkempt,  with 
strips  of  torn  proclamations  hanging  from 


the  walls.  Even  in  the  best  cafes  and 
restaurants  the  glasses  and  crockery  are 
doubtfully  clean,  and  before  any  one  can 
eat  or  drink  from  either  he  must  wipe  them 
with  his  paper  serviette.  Dirt,  indeed, 
seems  to  be  omnipresent  and  omnipo- 
tent. The  people's  ragged  clothing  is 
dirty,  the  streets  are  dirty,  the  houses 
even  are  dirty.  It  is  impossible  for  any 
one  to  go  about  without  soiling  his  gar- 
ments, to  say  nothing  of  his  hands.  And 
afterward,  when  one  gets  out  of  these  areas 
ravaged  by  the  war  and  the  blockade,  what 
remains  in  the  memory  is  not  so  much  the 
poor  food  as  the  dirt,  the  universal  dirt." 


DISEASES  OF  JULY  AND   AUGUST 


THESE  months  stand  forth  prominently 
in  medical  statistics  as  pointing  out 
diseases  requiring  particular  attention,  we 
are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in  American 
Medicine  (New  York,  July).  By  way  of 
example,  he  says,  one  need  but  note  the 
tendency  for  typhoid  fever  and  malaria  to 
increase  markedly,  despite  the  fact  that 
methods  for  their  control  are  thoroughly 
understood.     He  goes  on: 

"The  vacation  tendency  is  responsible 
for  many  deaths,  particularly  those  of  a 
violent     nature.      During     1916    approxi- 
mately  20  per  cent,   of   the   deaths  from 
violent  causes  occurred  during  these  two 
months.     The    increased    use    of   automo- 
biles, the  extension  of  transportation,  the 
growing  speed  along  the  highways  suffice 
to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  mortality 
from  violent  causes  in  1916  was  fully  3,000 
more    than    during    the    year    1911.     The 
Safety-First  Movement   has  much  to  ac- 
complish in  this  direction,  altho  the  marked 
decrease  due  to  the  institution  of  a  safe  and 
sane  Fourth  of  July  has  had  some  effect 
upon  the  relative  mortality,  even  if  it  has 
not  greatly  affected  the  total  results.     A 
considerable  improvement  has  been  noted 
in  deaths  from  congenital  debility,  exclud- 
ing premature  births,  which,  as  a  rule,  begin 
to  increase  during  the  month  of  July.     A 
noteworthy  decrease  in  deaths  from   this 
cause  to  the  extent  of  1,200  lives  was  evi- 
denced in  1916  over  1911.     It  is  striking 
to    note    that    the    gross    mortality    from 
diarrhea    and    enteritis    under    two    years 
decreased   very   slightly    during    the   five- 
year  interval  from   1911  to   1916,  tho  the 
total  figures  referred  to  must  be  recognized 
as  representing  results  from  a  larger  regis- 
tration area  during  1916  than  during  1911. 
Despite  this  fact,   however,    there  was  a 
total  decrease  of  approximately  2,000  re- 
corded deaths  from  the  cause  under  dis- 
cussion.    That  this  effect  is  real  rather  than 
apparent  is  shown  by  a  gross  increase  of  300 
deaths    from    diarrhea,    and    enteritis,  two 
years  and  over,  in  the  same  five-year  period. 
Fortunately,  the  summer  is  not  the  time  for 
epidemics  of  contagious  diseases,  and  meas- 
les,   scarlet   fever,    whooping-cough,    diph- 
theria,   influenza,    and    even     tuberculosis 
show  considerably  lowered  mortalities  be- 
ginning with  July.     Bronchitis,  bronchial- 
pneumonia,  and  pneumonia   similarly  are 
relatively     inactive     during     the     hottest 
months  of   the   year.     The    main   factors 
apparently  involved  in   the   mortality  of 
July  and  August  include  flies  and  mosqui- 
toes, a  lack  of  sanitation  of  food  and  water 
supplies,  the  depressing  effects  of  high  heat 
and  humidity,  and  a  lack  of  precaution 
against  the  hazards  involved  in  transpor- 
tation of  various  kinds,  plus  the  dangers 
inherent  in  the  games  and  sports  of   the 
summer-time." 


Smooth  as  her  hands! 


$1  00  ^ne  Standard  Gem  Set 
I    —  includes  frame  and  han- 
-*-  die,     stropping    device 

and  seven  Damaskeene  Blades 
in  compact,  velvet -lined  case. 
Other  Gem  Sets  up  to  $10. 


Do  you  enjoy  every  day  the  pride  of  a  Smoother 
Face; — the  comfort  of  a  refreshed  and  silken  skin; — 
the  satisfaction  of  time  saved; — the  absolute  content 
of  a  perfect  shave  ? 

You  should; — you  can; — with  a  Gem. 

Gem  Damaskeene  Blades — keen  as  Damascus 
steel — are  extraordinarily  keen,  tough,  durable. 
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Patented  processes  developed  during  39  years' 
study  of  the  shaving  problem  have  standardized  the 
hardening,  tempering  and  grinding  processes  of  man- 
ufacture. These  blades — keen  as  Damascus  steel — 
are  keen-plus,  tough-plus,  vitality-/>/ws. 

The  Gem  frame,  which  holds  the  blade  against 
your  face  at  the  Universal  Angle,  that,  too,  is  a  fac- 
tor in  your  shaving  satisfaction.  No  adjustment  is 
necessary. 

Fit  a  Gem  blade  in  a  Gem  frame  and  learn — 
today — the  shaving  content  that  millions  of  Gem 
users  know.     You  will  get  the  full  service  you  can 

ask  from  any  razor.  You  will  get  a  Smoother  Face. 

Are  you  sure  you  shave  correctly?  There  is  a  way  to  get 
a  better  shave  with  any  razor.  It  is  told  in  "Smoother 
Faces  and  How  to  Get  One."     Shall  we  send  you  a  copy? 

GEM    SAFETY    RAZOR    CORP.,    New  York 
Canadian  Branch:  591  St.  Catherine  Street,  W.  Montreal 
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W.t.OOuGLAS 
PEGGING    SHOES 

!   AT  SEVEN  ye aps    j 
OF  AGE 


VOGUs 


The  stamped  price 
is  W.  L.Douglas 
onal  guarantee 

the  shoes 
always  worth 
price  paid 
for  them 


lat 


the 


^/TDOUGIAs 


!?oE    THAT    HOLDS     ITS     SHA^I 


V"  THE 


You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.L.Douglas 
shoes,  the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold  by  1 06 
W.L.Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on 
the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  com- 
fort and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Since  1 883  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  has  been  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the  shoes 
before  they  leave  the  factory.  The  stamped  price 
is  never  changed ;  this  protects  the  wearers 
against  unreasonable  profits  and  has  saved  them 
millions  of  dollars  on  their  footwear. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.L.Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where— they  cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  $8.00  shoes  are  abso- 
lutely the  best  shoe  values  for  the  money  in  this 
country.  They  are  the  leaders  everywhere.  W.L. 
Douglas  $9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the  market 
affords,  with  a  style  endorsed  by  the  leaders  of 
America's  fashion  centers;  they  combine  qual- 
ity, style  and  comfort  equal  to  other  makes  sell- 
ing at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the  highest 
paid,  skilled  shoemakers,  under  the  direction 
and  supervision  of  experienced  men,  all  working 
with  an  honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


BOYS 
SHOES 
BestintheWorld 

J4. 00  $4. 5055.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail,  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 
Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 

Pits.  W.  L.  Dooglae  Shoe  Co. 

161  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


STANDARD     DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly    becomes 
plain  to  1  hr  man  (>r  woman  who  investigates. 


BE   AN 

EXPERT! 


TRAFFIC 

One  concern  paid  $16,000,000  in  one  year  for  freight.  Many 
pay  $1 ,000,000  or  more.  Millions  are  wasted  annually  be- 
cause of  ignorance  of  cheapest  ways  to  ship.  You  can  be  a 
traffic  expert— stop  losses— make  big  money  for  yourself. 

Learn  at  Home— Book  Free  %«£%£££'$& 

Profitable  work.    Learn  at  home  in  spare  time  through  our  Actual 
raclice  Method.   Simple,  easy  to  master.   Write  quick  for  Free  Book 
lellinK  about  Traffic  work ,  its  opportunities,  and  how  you  can  learn. 

ftmcrisan  Commerce  Ass'n,  Dept.88H   206  S.  Wabash,  Chicago 


Send  for  this  Free  118  Page  Book. 
It  tells  how  you  can  gain  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  law  in  your 
spare  time,  as  10.000  others  are  doing.    Splend 
portunitiesin  the  profession  of  law   Busi 
ness  today  needs  law  trained  men    Free 
book  gives  experiences  of  successful  law 
trained  men,  and  tells  how  you  can  read 
law    under  guidance  of    Ex- 
President  Taft  and  80  other 
eminent  authorities. 


Blackstone  Institute 

Dept.  S6,  608  S.  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago 


Havana     Ci^ar 

MADE  IN  BONO 

U.&t     OUAR.ANTEE 
—  BEAD    THE    WHItt    STAMP    ONI    CACM    BOX  — 

Cuesta-Rey™ 

TAMPA    -  since  las*- |F    4  HAVANA 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE 


August  20. — According  to  a  Paris  report, 
the  signing  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by 
Austria  is  delayed  when  the  Austrian 
delegation  informs  the  Supreme  Coun- 
cil that  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  the 
completed  text  of  the  Treaty  to  Vienna 
to  be  approved  before  the  delegates 
can  sign  it. 

A  Berlin  dispatch  states  that  a  bill 
providing  ways  and  means  for  carrying 
out  the  peace  terms  is  presented  to  the 
National  Assembly  of  Germany  at 
Weimar.  It  is  a  far-reaching  measure 
and  establishes  control  of  various 
activities  in  commerce,  finance,  and 
industries,  in  order  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibilities laid  on  Germany  by  the 
conditions  of  peace. 

August  23.— Information  reaches  London 
to  the  effect  thai  a  settlement  of  th  • 
Italian  peace  claims  has  practically 
been  reached.  Fiume  is  to  be  a  free 
city  and  the  adjacent  territory  will  be 
given  to  the  Jugo-Slavs.  The  Italian 
claim  to  Dalmatia  is  also  abandoned. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
United  States  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
9  to  8  decide  on  an  amendment  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  providing  that  the  Ger- 
man concessions  in  Shantung  shall  be 
restored  to  China  instead  of  being 
given  to  Japan. 

A  Paris  report  states  that  such  nations 
as  Italy  and  Roumania  are  on  the 
point  of  taking  action  in  support  of 
their  respective  claims  without  ref- 
erence to  the  Peace  Conference,  plead- 
ing in  excuse  that  the  delays  of  the  Con- 
ference are  bringing  on  a  state  of  chaos. 

The  American  Relief  Administration 
closes  its  Paris  office,  thus  formally  end- 
ing its  work  in  Europe. 

According  to  advices  from  Paris,  the 
Supreme  Council  sends  a  note  to  the 
Roumanian  Government  containing  a 
warning  that  reparations  under  the 
German  and  Austrian  treaties  will  be 
entirely  cut  off  if  the  Roumanians 
continue  to  niake  requisitions  in  Hun- 
gary, and  that  all  requisitions  already 
made  will  be  deducted  from  Roumania's 
share  in  the  indemnity  to  be  paid  by 
Austria. 

August  26. — The  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  adopts  fifty  amend- 
ments to  the  Peace  Treaty,  proposed 
by  Senator  Fall,  of  New  Mexico. 
The  Belgian  Senate  unanimously  ap- 
proves the  Peace  Treaty,  says  a 
Brussels  report.  The  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties ratified  the  Treaty  on  August  8. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  20. — Martial  law  is  declared  by  the 
German  authorities  in  Upper  Silesia, 
says  a  report  from  Warsaw,  following 
fierce  engagements  between  insurgents 
and  Berlin  troops. 

August  21. — Martial  law  has  been  pro- 
claimed throughout  Hungary,  says  a 
Budapest  dispatch  to  Copenhagen. 
A  dispatch  from  Vienna  states  that  an 
anti-Jewish  movement  has  been  begun 
in  Budapest,  which  city  is  said  to  be 
placarded  with  an  anti-Jewish  mani- 
festo. 
Collisions  take  place  between  German  and 
American  sailors  at  Neufahrwasser,  says 
a  Copenhagen  report,  resulting  in  the 
wounding  of  several  civilians  and  one 
German  seaman. 

August  22. — Dispatches  from  Vienna  to 
Zurich  announce  the  withdrawal  of 
Archduke  Joseph  from  the  Hungarian 
Government.  The  formation  of  a  new 
Hungarian  cabinet  is  reported,  in  which 
Count  Julius  Andrassy  is  said  to  have 
been  appointed  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs. 
Friedrich  Ebert,  takes  oath  as  Imperial 
President   of  the  German   Republic  at 
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Wuimar,  according  in  advices  from  that 
city. 

August  23. — Spartacan  outbreaks  occur  in 
several  large  towns  in  Germany,  says  a 
Berlin  report. 

According  to  information  received  at 
Geneva,  Germany  is  said  to  l>c  planning 
a  League  <>r  Nations,  hoping  for  the  ad- 
herence of  Russia,  Austria,  and  lliin- 
gary,  and  later  of  Italy,  Japan,  and  the 
smaller  nations  dissatisfied  with  the 
Paris  ( Jonference. 

The  Supreme  Council,  according  to  Paris 
advices,  considers  the  question  of  send- 
ing troops  to  Silesia  to  quell  the  strike 
disorders  there. 

It  is  announced  from  Berlin  that  an  inter- 
Allied  mission  from  thai  city  will  go  to 
Upper  Silesia  to  investigate  conditions 
in  that-  region. 

August  25.— The  5th  and  50th  United 
States  Infantry  regiments,  which  are 
now  in  the  United  States,  have  been 
ordered  to  Silesia,  says  a  report  from 
Coblenz. 
A  Paris  report  says  that  the  Roumanian 
Cabinet  refuses  to  accept  the  decision 
of  the  Peace  Conference  relative  to  the 
division  of  Banat,  a  province  in  south- 
eastern Hungary  which  was  divided  be- 
tween Roumama  and  Serbia. 

August  26. — A  Berlin  dispatch  says  that 
5,000,000  Germans  have  filed  with  the 
Bureau  of  Immigration  applications 
for  permission  to  leave  Germany. 
Disturbances  still  continue  as  a  result  of 
the  strike  in  Upper  Silesia. 

RUSSIA 

August  20.  —  Anti-Bolshevik  forces  in 
Ukraine,  advancing  northward  from 
Odessa,  capture  three  towns  on  the 
Dnieper  River,  according  to  an  official 
statement  from  the  Soviet  Army  Head- 
quarters received  in  London. 

August  21. — A  wireless  communication  re- 
ceived in  London  from  the  Russian  Bol- 
shevik War  Office  admits  that  the  Red 
forces  have  been  defeated  in  Ukraine 
and  Lower  Russia  and  are  retreating. 
The  evacuation  of  Lithuania  by  the 
Germans  is  begun,  says  a  note  sent  to 
the  Entente  Powers  by  the  German 
Government. 

August  22. — A  Copenhagen  report  states 
that  Polish  troops  administer  a  crush- 
ing defeat  to  the  Bolsheviki,  and  that 
the  Soviet  forces  are  being  pursued 
everywhere. 
A  Bolshevik  wireless  communication 
received  in  London  states  that  the 
Reds  have  defeated  their  enemies 
northeast  of  Lapshanishkaaya,  cap- 
turing a  thousand  prisoners  and  a 
number  of  machine  guns. 

August  23. — The  Bolshevik  fleet  in  the 
Gulf  of  Finland  has  been  completely 
disabled  and  the  defenses  of  Kronstadt, 
bombarded  by  British  war-ships,  have 
been  destroyed,  according  to  Stock- 
holm reports. 
Ambassador  Morris,  who  was  sent  by  the 
State  Department  from  Tokyo  to  Omsk 
to  report  on  Siberian  conditions,  ad- 
vises the  Government  that  the  next, 
thirty  days  probably  will  see  a  crisis  in 
the  affairs  of  the  Kolchak  Govern- 
ment. The  Ambassador  urges  the 
recognition  of  Kolchak  if  he  succeeds 
in  surviving  the  crisis. 

August  24. — Reports  from  Copenhagen 
state  that  Ukrainian  troops  under 
General  Petliura  have  captured  Kief, 
taking  the  whole  of  Polodonia,  and 
large  parts  of  Volhynia. 

August  25. — According  to  a  report  from 
Coblenz  the  American  military  au- 
thorities are  in  possession  of  details 
of  the  organization  of  a  large  German 
volunteer  corps  in  the  Baltic  provinces, 
having  for  its  object  the  support  of  the 
Russian  reactionary  movement  against 
the  Soviet. 
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More  Than  One-Half  Million  Copies  Already  Sold 

First  Printing,  750,000  Copies 

Harold  Bell  Wright 

has  given  to  the  "heart  of  the  world"  a  book  that  will 
strengthen  human  faith  to  happiness 

The  Recreation  of  Brian  Kent 

Illustrations  in  Colors  by  J.  Allen  St.  John 

THE  RE-CREATION  OF  BRIAN  KENT,  sweet  and  appealing  in  its  pathos 
and  vibrant  with  the  local  color  of  the  mysti  enchanted  Ozarks — Tin 
Shepherd  of  the  Hills  country— marks  the  author's  greatest  advance  in  story 
telling  charm.  Brian  Kent,  Auntie  Sue,  Judy  and  Betty  Jo  are  wonderful 
creations.  There  are  thrilling  incidents  related  with  such  vivid  realism  that 
one  reads  with  breathless  interest.  And  yet  the  fascinating  power  of  the 
story  is  rather  in  the  clean-cut  analysis  of  life  and  character,  and  in  the 
skillful  visualization  of  the  clash  and  conflicts  of  life's  invisible  forces  out  of 
which  the  thrilling  incidents  come. 

Full  Cloth,  12mo.    $1.50  Everywhere 

Other  Novels  by  Harold  Bell  Wright— Nearly  Eight  Million  Sold 
That  Printer  of  Udell's— The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills— The  Calling 
of  Dan    Matthews — The  Winning  of    Barbara  Worth  —  Their 
Yesterdays — The  Eyes  of    the  World — When  a  Man's  a  Man 


Mr.  Wright's  Allegory  of  Life 
"A  literary  gem  that  will  live" 


The  Uncrowned  King  eo 


Cloth 
Cents 


Publishers,  THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Chicago 

231-233  W.  Monroe  St.  E.  W.  Reynolds,  President 

Note— You  must  see  The  Shepherd  of  the  Hills  now  in  Ten  Reel  Motion  Picture.    Scenario 
and  Direction  in  every  detail  by  Harold  Bell  Wright-PERSONALLY. 

Harold  Bell  Wright  Story-Picture  Corporation 

Pomona,  Cal.  E.  W.  Reynolds.  President  Los  Angeles 


.4s  slated  in  this  an- 
nouncement, I  <i>n  willing 
to  pay  any  price  within 
reason  for  good  workable 
photoplay  plots  suitable  to 
my  needs.  I  have  seen 
enough  of  the  Palmer  Plan 
to  know  that  it  will  show  a 
writer  how  to  put  his  stories 
in  a  form  that  will  enable 
me  to  give  them  proper  con- 
sideration. The  stories  we 
hare  purchased  from 
Palmer  Plan  students  are 
the  best  evidence  of  the  value 
of  Palmer  Plan  training. 
I  urge  every  man  or  worn  an 
of  creative  ability  to  enroll 
in  the  Palmer  Plan,  for 
the  market  was  never  so 
bare  of  clever  new  plays  as 
it  is  today. 

AL  E.  CHRISTIE 

President  Christie  Film 

Company 


$200  to  *2000 

For  story  ideas  that  can  be  used  in 
Motion  Pictures 

Stars  and  Producers  Are  Searching  the  Country 
For  New  Workable  Photoplays 

TODAY,  "The  Play's  the  Thing,"  in  motion  pictures.     Producers  today 
are  willing  to  pay  you  S100  to  $500  for  a  clever  short  comedy — $500  to 
S2000    for  a  five-reel   dramatic  script — and  they  will    protect  your 
rights  as  author. 

This  is  why:  Five  years  ago  you  went  to  the  "movies"  for  the  novelty 
of  it.  Today,  the  novelty  is  gone.  You  want  to  see  a  real  play.  The  re- 
sult is  a  famine  in  story  plots.  For  the  studios  around  Los  Angeles  alone 
need  approximately  3000  new  stories  each  year. 

Producers  must  have  new  material — for  witli  the  change  in  public 
taste,  a  good,  new  plot  is  the  basis  of  any  successful  production.  And  as 
yet  not  enough  people  have  been  trained  to  write  for  the  screen.  Literary 
ability  is  not  the  thing  required  for  photoplay  writing.  For  the  story  is 
told  not  in  words,  but  in  the  language  of  pictures.  What  is  needed  is  an 
imagination  that  can  weave  stories  with  action. 

A    FAMINE    IN    IDEAS 


With  this  serious  condition  facing  the   motion  picture  industry— a  veritable     / 
famine  in  story  ideas — Frederick  Palmer,  formerly  a  staff  writer  for  Keystone,         • 
Triangle,   William   Fox  and   Universal;    a  man  who  in   nine  months  wrote        . 
fifty-two  scenarios  for  the  Universal  Company, — was  induced  to  start  the  Palmer  Photoplay  Institute  ' 

to  encourage  photoplay  writing.  / 

/ 


SEND    FOR    THIS 


/ 


Our  Booklet,   "The  Secret  of  Successful    Photoplay  Writing,"   explains  the  Palmer  Plan        / 
in  detail.     In  it  you  will  find  the   autographed   endorsement  of  the  Palmer  Plan   by   prac-       y    r$ 
tfcally  every  big  star  and  producer.  ><.» 

Under  the   Palmer  Plan  you   are  furnished   with   a  handbook  and  cross  references  ^^  »«' 

to  scenarios  that  have  been  produced.     Under  the   Palmer   Plan   you  also  receive         /  cy    a&  ~p  $.",? 
one  year's  free  advisory  service — personal  constructive  criticism  of  your  manu-        /  ^5    ^y    j    <*  * 
scripts  by  Mr.  Palmer.  '  r^S" 


/  & 
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Mrs.  Kate  Corbaley,   former  photoplaywright   for   Mr.   and   Mrs.  Sidney 
Drew,  is  at  the  head  of  our  special   marketing  service.     In  constant   touch 

with  the  studios,  she  knows   their   needs.     And  her   sole   work   is   to  help         /.oV*' VC*'    .-V''<' 
our  students  sell  their  photoplays.  y    rS   .\°'     vpvJ1'  vC 

Since  we  started  a  little  over  a  yeaf  ago,   many  of  our  students         *    .A    -S"    y>\>   V 
have  sold  their  plays,   some  for  as  high  as  $1000.     A   number  of  our        *      <Sr      ^    \!w  c^ 
students  have  already  taken  positions  at  the  studios.  /  ^     ^       °dv^ 

Photoplay    writing    is   now   a   highly    paid    art.      It   offers         /    a.    vC^    d?" crdytf 
an    unusual    opportunity  for   any    one   with    story-telling        s     iS?  \.z^  -C* >\V^.°X'' 
ability.    A  simple  story  with  one  good  thought   is  enough.  vF     V*     ss>  ^   #*    ' 
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For  movies  are  made  for  the  masses.    Our  booklet.   "The 
Secret  of  Successful  Photoplay  Writing."  explains  how 
to  learn  this  new  art.    A  postal  card  brings  it  to  vou.  . 

If  you  are  interested  at  all,   we  urge  you   to  write  S 

us  now  while    this  matter    is    before  you.      Fill         / 
out  the  coupon.  y 

/ 


/ 
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THE  BUILDERS 


JUST  as  Goodrich  De  Luxe  Truck 
Tires  by  their  marked  economy  in 
long  haul  trucking  build  out  the  expan- 
sion of  cities — 

So  they  build  cities  up,  helping  to 
rear  metropolitan  sky-scrapers,  public 
edifices,  and  every  type  of  building 
small  and  large. 

As  their  Velvet  Tread,  extra  thick, 
adds  miles  and  miles  to  the  long  haul, 
linking  city  to  city,  and  town  to  country; 
so  it  adds  more  loads,  quicker  loads, 
bigger  loads  to  the  short  haul  in  the 
great  work  of  construction. 

Every   hour   in   the   erection   of   a 


building,  from  the  first  excavation  to 
the  last  delivery  of  material  for  the 
uppermost  structure,  the  economy  of 
the  De  Luxe  Tires  is  cutting  down  the 
cost  of  building — 

In  oil  and  gasoline  saved;  in  less 
wear  and  tear  on  the  truck;  and  in 
tires,  whose  rubber  compound,  specially 
surface  toughened,  wears  slowly,  and 
evenly  without  chipping. 

Goodrich  Distributor  Service  Sta- 
tions, skillful,  and  quick  in  changing  of 
old  tires  to  new,  add  to  the  economy  of 
De  Luxe  Tires  by  keeping  a  truck  on 
the  job. 


ADJUSTMENT- 10,000  MILES 
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FOREIGN 

August  20.— An  Imperial  resoript,  issued  in 
Tokyo  and  made  public  by  thoJapuiioso 
Embassy  at  Washington,  announces  re- 
forms in  tfie governmenl  <>r  Korea  look- 
ing toward  homo  rule  for  that  provinoe 
and  its  eventual  establishment  on  the 
same  footing  with  Japan  proper. 

August  21. — Four  Mexican  bandits  are 
Sailed  by  the  American  troops  on  a  puni- 
tive expedition  in  Mexico  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  apprehending  the  bandits  who 
recently  held  two  American  aviators  for 
ransom. 

The  reorganization  of  the  Finnish  <  labinel 
is  completed  under  Premier  Vennola, 
says  a  Helsingfors  dispatch. 

Seven  of  the  Mexican  bandits  who  robbed 
the  sailors  from  the  Hinted  States  steam- 
ship Cheyenne,  stationed  off  Tampieo, 
have  been  apprehended  by  the  ( larranza 
authorities,  according  to  an  official  re- 
port received  by  the  Mexican  Consul 
at  Galveston,  Texas. 

Viscount  Groy,  the  new  British  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States,  will  sail  for 
New  York  on  September  16,  according 
to  an  announcement  from  London. 

August  23. — What  is  regarded  as  an  impor- 
tant step  toward  the  adoption  of  mea- 
sures tending  to  prevent  clashes  between 
Moxico  and  the  United  States  is  the 
statement  to  press  representatives  of 
Louis  Cabrera,  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  generally  regarded  as  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  present  Mexican 
Administration,  that  an  agreement  for 
a  reciprocal  border  guard  service  should 
be  signed  by  the  Mexican  and  American 
governments. 

August  24. — The  300  American  cavalry 
troops  who  have  been  conducting  a 
campaign  to  overtake  the  Mexican 
bandits  who  held  two  American  avia- 
tors for  ransom  abandon  the  chase  and 
return  to  the  United  States. 

August  25. — Belgian  authorities  take  of- 
ficial possession  of  the  district  of 
Malmedy,  which  was  ceded  to  Ger- 
many by  Belgium  under  Article  34  of 
the  Peace  Treaty. 
Major  James  P.  Yancey,  commander 
of  the  American  punitive  expedition 
into  Mexico,  confirms  previous  re- 
ports to  the  effect  that  Jesus  Renteria, 
bandit  leader,  was  killed  by  Lieut. 
R.  H.  Cooper  from  an  airplane. 

August  26.  —  A  Brussels  dispatch  an- 
nounces that  King  Albert  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  will  depart  for  the  United 
States  on  September  22,  and  will 
remain  in  this  country  one  month. 

After  he  has  visited  Paris,  the  Shah  of 
Persia  will  go  to  the  United  States 
for  a  visit,  according  to  Constantinople 
advices. 

DOMESTIC 

August  20. — By  a  vote  of  57  to  19  the 
Senate  decides  on  a  repeal  of  the  Day- 
light Saving  Law,  thus  overriding  the 
President's  veto. 
Attorney-General  Palmer  declares  that 
small  dealers  are  more  to  blame  for 
present  high  prices  than  the  "big 
fellows,"  and  hence  he  asks  for  elimina- 
tion from'the  Federal  Control  Act  of  the 
section  exempting  from  regulation  deal- 
ers with  an  annual  business  of  less  than 
a  hundred  thousand  a  year. 

Representative  Johnson,  of  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
immigration  and  Naturalization,  in- 
troduces a  drastic  bill  prohibiting 
immigration  to  the  United  States  for 
two  years,  extending  the  present  pass- 
port system,  and  requiring  immigrants 
who  wish  to  become  citizens  in  this 
country  to  take  prompt  steps  to  do  so 
under  penalty  of  deportation. 

Plans  are  being  considered  by  the  United 
States  Navy  for  an  airplane  flight 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Commander 
Read,  who  first  crossed  the  Atlantic, 


in  understood  to  be  making  prepara- 
tions for  tin;  proposed  Pacific  flight. 

The  hope  of  the  Administration  that  the 
Peace  Treaty  may  be  ratified  without 
reservations  embodied  in  the  ratifying 
resolution  vanishes  when  Senator  Pitt- 
inan's  resolution  for  separate  reserva- 
tions meets  with  determined  opposi- 
tion from  the  Republican  reservation- 
ist  senators. 

Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces,  will  sail  for  the  United  Stales 
on  September  I,  according  to  a  cable 
received   in  Washington. 

August  21. — A  resolution  is  introduced 
in  the  Senate  providing  that  reports  on 
incomes  be  made  available  to  the 
Congressional  investigating  committee 
in  order  that  the  people  may  know  who 
are  the  profiteers. 
The  Government  resumes  war-time  con- 
trol of  sugar,  and  it  is  announced  that 
any  dealer  who  charges  more  than 
11  cents  a  pound  is  likely  to  lose  his 
license  to  do  business. 
The  first  comprehensive  plan  for  killing 
the  League  of  Nations,  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  is  outlined 
when  a  number  of  objecting  Senators 
meet  and  map  out  a  program  under 
which  all  parts  of  the  United  States  are 
to  be  reached  by  speakers  who  will  in- 
form the  people  of  the  reasons  why  the 
League's  rejection  is  desirable. 

August  22. — The  House  of  Representatives 
passes  the  bill  amending  the  Food-Con- 
trol Act,  which  includes  clothing  among 
necessaries  and  provides  a  punishment 
of  two  years  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $5,000 
for  profiteers. 

August  23. — Secretary  Lansing  announces 
that  on  and  after  October  1  passports 
will  be  issued  to  tourists  going  to 
France,  Belgium,  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  northern  Africa  except  Egypt. 

The  Red  Cross  outlines  a  program  of 
peace-time  service  in  the  United  States 
in  connection  with  its  announcement 
that  it  expects  to  raise  $15,000,000 
early  in  November.  One  of  the  main 
features  of  the  program  will  be  the 
extension  of  nursing  service  to  rural 
communities. 

August  24. — An  airplane  race  in  which 
forty-three  machines  take  part,  fourteen 
of  them  Canadian,  starts  on  a  course 
between  New  York  and  Toronto. 

August  25. — President  Wilson  in  a  message 
to  Congress  asks  that  the  passport  law 
in  effect  during  the  war  be  continued 
for  one  year  after  the  signing  of  peace, 
to]  prevent  an  influx  of  aliens  to  the 
United  States. 

President  Wilson  grants  the  railroad  shop- 
men increased  pay  of  four  cents  an  hour 
against  the  fifteen  to  twenty-seven 
cents  increase  demanded.  In  connec- 
tion with  granting  this  increase  the 
President  issues  a  statement  to  the 
people  in  general  and  another  to  the 
shopmen,  suggesting  that  he  considers 
further  increases  of  wages  inadvisable 
at  this  time  because  of  their  leading  to 
an  increase  of  the  cost  of  living. 

August  26. — American  aviators  are  the 
first  to  complete  the  round-trip  flights 
between  New  York  and  Toronto  in  the 
International  Airplane  Race,  Lieut. 
James  Plumb  with  Sergt.  Ralph  Kratz 
being  the  first  to  complete  the  trip. 
Federal  agents  carrying  warrants  for  up- 
town saloon-keepers,  begin  a  general 
round-up  of  viola'tors  of  the  war-time 
prohibition  act  in  New  York  City. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  railway 
shopmen  notify  Director-General  Hines 
that  they  can  not  accept  as  a  basis  for 
settlement  the  four-cent  raise  proposed 
by  President  Wilson.  A  general  vote 
has  been  ordered  of  the  local  unions  to 
decide  whether  they  wish  to  strike  or  to 
accept  the  proposed  raise. 
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347    Washington    Street,    Boston,    Mass. 
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"THE     INFLUENCE     OF     THE 

TVf  llNinON  THE  BODY."  A  most  interest- 
II  ft  1^1  MJ  ing  little  volume  on  a  widely  discussed 
topic,  by  the  famous  Dr.  Paul  Du  Bois  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Berne.  60  cts.  net;  by  mail,  64  cts.  Funk  & 
Wagnalls  Company,  354-°o  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


OUR  RAILWAY  CAPITALIZATION 

COMPARED  WITH  INDUSTRIAL 

INVESTMENTS 

AX  idea  of  the  large  part  of  the  total 
working  capital  of  the  country  which 
has  been  absorbed  by  the  railroads  is 
presented  in  a  pamphlet  recently  issued 
I  iy  President  E.  B.  Leigh,  of  the  Chicago 
Railway  Equipment  Company.  Accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Leigh's  figures,  the  present 
value  of  the  railways,  including  both 
roads  and  equipment,  is  $16,148,532. 502, 
as  against  a  total  capitalization  in  all  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country 
of  $22,790,980,000.  Of  this  complete 
capitalization  of  nearly  $39,000,000,000, 
the  railroads  account  for  approximately 
forty  per  cent.  Mr.  Leigh's  figures  for  the 
railways  and  leading  industries  run  as 
follows: 

Value  of  railway  road  and  equipment S1G,148,532,502 

Capital  invasted  in  iron  and  steel 4,281,998,000 

Capital  invested  in  chemicals 3,034,209,000 

( 'apital  invested  in  textiles 2,810,848,000 

( 'apital  invested  in  food 2,174,387,000 

( 'apital  invested  in  lumber 1,723,456,000 

Capital  invested  in  paper  and  printing 1,433,170,000 

('apital  invested  in  liquors  (beverages) 1,015,715,000 

Capital  invested  in  metals  (net  iron  and  steel)  1,013,032,000 
Capital  invested  in  stone,  clay,  and  glass  ....  987,328,000 
( 'apital  invested  in  vehicles,  land  transporta- 
tion   803,496,000 

Capital  invested  in  leather 743,347,000 

Capital  invested  in  railroad  repair  shop 417,706.000 

Capital  invested  in  tobacco 303,840,000 

Capital  invested  in  all  industries  (embracing 

over  75  distinct  groups) 2,047,842,000 

"The  railroad  problem  is  the  most 
important  internal  question  before  the 
country  to-day,"  comments  The  Bache 
Review  (New  York),  in  presenting  this 
array  of  statistics.  "Upon  its  correct 
decision  .  depends  the  ultimate  prosperity 
of  the  nation.  This  will  be  evident  to  the 
most  prejudiced  antagonist  of  the  rail- 
roads themselves,  if  he  will  only  consider 
what  the  preponderant  investment  of  the 
country's  capital  in  railroads  is,  as  com- 
pared with  all  other  industries.  .  .  .  What 
must  happen  to  the  country's  entire 
financial  structure  if  forty  per  cent,  of  its 
make  up,  being  now  in  trouble,  is  allowed 
to  drift  into  disaster?" 

Aside  from  the  indirect  effects  of  such  a 
disaster,  which  would  reach  into  every 
corner  of  the  nation,  a  great  many  small 
security  -  holders  would  be  directly  af- 
fected. "The  only  idea  in  the  minds 
of  many  people  regarding  railroad  securi- 
ties,"  writes  Samuel  H.  Beach,  president 
of  the  Savings  -  Banks  Association  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  "is  that  they  are 
mainly  owned  and  held  by  the  very 
wealthy."  It  is  a  fact,  according  to  Mr. 
Beach,  that  "the  major  portion  of  the 
liquid  wealth  of '  the  nation  consists  of  the 
small  accumulations  of  the  many  rather  than 
Of  the  larger  holdings  of  the  few,"  and  a 
considerable  part  of  these  small  accumula- 
tions is  invested  in  railroad  securities. 
As  Mr.  Beach  is  quoted  in  The  American 
Banker: 

"The  Savings-Banks  Association  of  the 
be  of  New  York,  of  which  1  have  the 
honor  to  l>o  the  president,  comprises  in  its 
membership  139  of  the  141  mutual  savings- 
hanks  in  I  ho  State.  Those  mutual  savings- 
hanks  have  no  stockholders  and  no  slock. 
The  trustees  rocoive  no  pay  for  their 
services  and  every  dollar  the  savings- 
banks  earn,  beyond  the  actual  cost  of 
doing  business,  belongs  to  the  depositors. 
It  is  needless  to  say  these  banks  are  popular 
with  the  people,  for  over  one-third  of  the 
entire  population  of  New  York  State, 
counting   every   man,  woman,  and   child, 


are  depositors  in  mutual  savings-banks. 
To  be  exact,  there  are  over  3,500,000  de- 
positors who  have  to  their  aggregate  credit 
the  enormous  sum  of  over  two  billions  of 
dollars. 

' '  There  are  similar  mutual  savings-banks 
in  fourteen  other  States,  the  total  number 
being  615,  which  own  approximately  $850,- 
000,000  of  railroad  securities.  These  securi- 
ties belong  to  over  9,000,000  people  who 
are  depositors  in  the  widely  scatteried 
mutual  savings-banks  of  the  nation. 

"Savings-banks  are  required  by  law  to 
invest  the  money  of  their  depositors  as 
speedily  as  possible  in  certain  and  specifi- 
cally designated  high-class  securities,  and 
among  them  of  necessity  are  those  issued 
by  the  railroads. 

"Besides  the  savings-bank  depositors 
there  are  thirty-two  million  citizens  hold- 
ing life -insurance  policies;  and  railroad 
securities  form  a  large  block  in  the  in- 
vestments of  the  companies  by  wrhich 
these  policies  are  issued.  In  addition  to 
these  are  millions  of  small  depositors  in 
trust  companies,  national  banks,  and  State 
banks;  also  hundreds  of  universities, 
thousands  of  trust  estates,  and  individual 
investors,  so  that  in  all,  fifty  million  people — 
a  full  half  of  all  the  people  in  the  nation — 
comprising  mainly  the  middle  class — made 
up  of  business  men,  mechanics,  clerks, 
laborers,  the  widow  and  the  orphan — are 
vitally  interested  in  having  the  railroads 
returned  to  private  ownership  under  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  will  render  present 
outstanding  bonds  desirable  to  retain  and 
future  issues  attractive  as  an  investment." 

In  the  course  of  a  general  review  of 
government  operation  of  railways,  which 
appears  in  the  same  issue  of  The  American 
Banker  (August  25),  President  Charles  E. 
Mitchell,  of  the  National  City  Bank,  New 
York,  takes  up  some  financial  aspects 
of  the  matter  to  this  effect: 

"The  roads  were  free  from  hampering 
restrictions,  and  yet  the  net  earnings  fell 
off  $285,000,000,  compared  with  the 
previous  year,  the  railroads  earning  only 
seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the  amount  which 
the  Government  had  guaranteed  them 
as  rental.  Notwithstanding  the  increases 
in  rates,  which  were  far  greater  than 
private  management  had  ever  dreamed  of 
asking,  and  which  produced  greater  gross 
revenue  by  $865,000,000,  the  people  of 
our  country,  after  suffering  inferior  service, 
were  called  upon  as  taxpayers  to  advance 
$210,000,000,  the  amount  by  which  the 
net  earnings  failed  to  equal  the  guaranteed 
rental.  In  other  words,  the  American 
people  paid  $865,000,000  more  in  rates 
for  inferior  service  and  were  taxed  $210,- 
000,000  in  addition,  so  that  the  true  cost 
to  the  people  of  one  year  of  Federal 
operation  amounted  to  $1,075,000,000. 
With  these  figures  before  you,  I  need  not 
repeat  that  the  popular  passion  for  gov- 
ernment ownership  and  operation  has 
materially  cooled  during  the  past  year. 

"The  Railroad  Administration,  through 
appreciation  of  necessities  of  war-condi- 
tions or  otherwise,  increased  the  wage- 
bill of  our  railroads  within  one  year 
$965,000,000,  which  advance  followed  an 
advance  made  by  the  companies  them- 
selves in  the  previous  year,  so  that  the 
total  advances  in  t*he  yearly  wage -bill 
arising  since  our  entrv  into  the  war  are 
no  less  than  $1,260,000,000.  The  annual 
wages  paid  by  our  railroads  to-day  aggre- 
gate $3,000,000,000— ^an  amount  equiva- 
lent to  the  gross  earnings  of  all  roads  dur- 
ing the  year  1915.  Considering  that  the 
war-time  increase  in  prices  of  railroad 
materials  has  added  to  operating  costs 
between  $500,000,000  and  $600,000,000 
annually,  and  that  the  yearly  wage-scale 


has  been  increased  by  $1,260,000,000, 
while  the  entire  advance  in  rates  has 
added  only  about  $1,000,000,000  to 
annual  railroad  revenues,  it  will  be  clearly 
seen  that  the  railroad  financial  situation  is 
far  worse  than  it  has  ever  been  before. 
Much  as  we  may  dislike  the  thought,  a 
further  increase  in  rates  to  compensate,  in 
large  measure,  for  this  increase  in  operat- 
ing expenses,  is  inevitable.  While  there 
may  be  some  hope  that  the  cost  of  coal 
and  rails  and  other  supplies  may  come 
down  and  the  increased  volume  of  traffic 
may  compensate  for  such  increases  as 
remain,  it  is  difficult,  in  view  of  the  polit- 
ical aspect  of  the  situation,  to  believe 
that  railroad  Avages  will  lend  themselves 
to  reduction  under  the  natural  laws  of 
economics  as  will  the  industrial  wage.  A 
rate  increase  equivalent  in  result  to  the 
wage  increase  should,  unquestionably,  be 
made  forthwith. 

"It  would  seem  unfair,  in  thus  present- 
ing the  financial  results  of  government 
operation,  not  to  mention  the  claimed 
savings  and  benefits  as  presented  by  the 
Administration  itself.  The  Administra- 
tion has  very  properly  extended  the  joint 
use  of  terminal  facilities  and  consolidated 
the  several  city  ticket-offices  in  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  United  States,  such 
unifications  having  probably  saved  $20,- 
000,000  annually.  It  has  discontinued 
the  maintenance  of  off-the-line  traffic 
soliciting  agencies,  at  a  claimed  saving  of 
$13,000,000  per  annum,  and  has  abolished 
the  advertising  •expenditures  in  connection 
therewith  at  a  claimed  saving  of  $7,000,000 
annually.  It  has  materially  reduced  pas- 
senger service  at  an  estimated  saving  of 
$80,000,000  per  annum,  which  saving,  I 
may  add,  represents  a  war-economy  which 
the  American  public  has  accepted  purely 
as  such.  It  has  effected  a  saving  in  car- 
mileage  through  the  routing  of  cars  via 
the  shortest  route,  which  saving  in  the 
Eastern  and  Northwestern  operating  re- 
gions has  been  estimated  as  high  as  two- 
tenths  of  one  per  cent,  of  the  total  car- 
mileago.  It  has,  by  virtue  of  operation 
under  the  unified  system,  succeeded  in 
handling  two  per  cent,  more  freight-ton 
mileage  and  nine  per  cent,  more  passengers 
one  mile  than  in  the  last  year  of  private 
operation.  These  savings  and  advantages 
are  manifestly  infinitesimal  as  compared 
to  what  the  American  people  know  and 
can  see  concretely — deterioration  of  ser- 
vice and  an  effect  upon  railroad  finance  so 
alarming  that,  were  the  roads  to  be  re- 
turned to  private  ownership  under  condi- 
tions to-day  existent,  a  majority  of  our 
companies  would  be  faced  with  bank- 
ruptcy. 

"The  time  has  come  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem of  the  future  for  the  railroads,  and  the 
longer  the  delay  the  more  difficult  the 
solution.-  The  Administration  has  sug- 
gested that  government  operation  con- 
tinue for  a  further  period  of  five  years, 
in  order  that  it  may  be  more  thoroughly 
tested.  This  suggestion  has  met  with 
marked  opposition,  and  apparently  it 
has  been  dropt  by  its  original  advocates. 
While  it  is  in  the  power  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  turn  the  railroads  back  at  any 
time,  and  immediate  return  has  been 
threatened,  assurances  have  been  recently 
given  that  the  railroads  will  not  be  returned 
in  a  way  to  bring  disaster,  which  surely 
means  that  they  can  not  be  abruptly  re- 
turned. To  iix  a  date,  even  that  dale 
provided  in  the  law.  namely,  twenty-one 
months  after  the  declaration  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  Treaty  of  Peace,  as  the 
date  when  the  roads  shall  be  returned, 
would  seem  the  height  of  folly.  The 
railroads  should  be,  and  probably  will  be, 
returned  when  a  sane  and  sound  plan  for 
their  return  has  been  devised." 
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Quarrying  in  402  B.  C. 

In  402  B.  C. ,  Dionysius  the  Elder  —  tyrant  of 
Syracuse — began  to  build  a  wall  about  his  city. 
7000  Athenian  captives  labored  under  the  lash  to 
quarry  the  rock;  at  one  time  60,000  workmen 
with  6000  yoke  of  oxen  were  at  work  on  the 
structure  itself;  and  yet  it  took  seventeen  years  to 
quarry  the  stone  with  which  this  wall,  only  six 
and  one-half  miles  long,  was  built. 

Though  rich  in  culture  and  the  spoils  of  war — 
rich  in  slaves  and  captives — Syracuse  was,  from 
our  standpoint,  desperately  handicapped  by  her 
ignorance  of  the  power  of  explosives. 

Today  a  few  pounds  of  Hercules  dynamite  or 
blasting  powder  in  the  hands  of  the  quarry-men 
take  the  place  of  Dionysius'  thousands.  Huge 
blocks  of  stone  many  hundreds  of  tons  heavier 
than  the  largest  that  came  from  the  Great  Quarry 
of  Syracuse  are  taken  from  our  granite  hills  with 
the  help  of  Hercules  Explosives. 

Wherever  there  are  mines  or  quarries,  wherever 
tunnels  are  being  built  or  canals  dug,  wherever 
roads  or  railroads  are  being  graded  —  in  fact, 
practically  everywhere  that  work  for  the  material 
advancement  of  mankind  is  going  on,  you  will 
find  explosives  playing  an  important  part — a  part 
that  is  to  a  large  extent  supplied  by  the  products 
of  the  Hercules  Powder  Co. 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 


Chicago 
Pittsburg,  Kan. 
San  Francisco 
Chattanooga 


St.  Louis 
Denver 
Salt  Lake  City 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


New  York 
Hazleton,  Pa. 
Joplin 

Wilmington  Del. 


What  About  Stocks? 

"\V  THAT  will  your  stocks  be  worth 
VA/  a  year  from  today?  Do  you 
know  whether  stocks  will  be  up 
or  down  ?  You  may  get  the  answer — 
//  you  understand  the  fundamentals 
of  the  rise  and  fall  of  stocks  and  bonds, 

Babson's 

latest  bulletin  on  Investing  for  Profit 
contains  good  sound  reasoning  on  the 
stock  market  situation.  It  is  direct 
and  to  the  point — well  worth  reading. 

Report  on  Request 

A  few  copies  of  this  bulletin  are  still  available 
end  one  will  be  gladly  sent  to  any  investor. 

Write  for  Bulletin  240b  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

—  Largest  Organization  of  Its  Kind  in  the  World  —* 


Our  Offerings 

It  is  part  of  our  investment  service 
to  acquire  safe  and  attractive  bonds 
in  $100  denomination  and  to  offer 
them  to  our  clients. 

As  at  all  times  we  have  on  hand  a 
supply  of  $100  bonds  in  considerable 
variety,  we  feel  confident  we  can 
provide  you  with  what  you  need. 

Send  for  Booklet  C-9 
"Baby  Bonds" 

John  Muir  &  Co. 

v  SPECIALISTS   IN  v 

Odd  Lots 

61  Broadway,  N."Y 
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A  CHICAGO   VIEW  OF  PROFITEER  I  \  I , 

The  matter  of  profiteering,  which  has 
agitated  the  whole  country  more  or  less 
for  some  time  and  promises  to  agitate  it 
more  rather  than  less  as  time  goes  on, 
has  raised  "several  questions  in  this  cen- 
ter of  mercantile  distribution,"  telegraphs 
a  special  correspondent  from  Chicago 
to  the  New  York  Evening  Post.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  asked,  Does  profiteering 
really  exist  on  any  extensive  scale?  If  it 
exists,  can  it  be  stopt".'  As  to  Chicago's 
reply  to  these  questions,  we  read: 

•'All  this  depends  somewhat  on  just 
what  you  mean  by  'profiteering.'  As- 
suming that  it  means  the  getting  of 
all  the  profit  obtainable  in  a  given  in- 
dustry, then  Chicago's  verdict  would 
be  that  there  is  profiteering  everywhere. 
If  there  is  any  line  of  business  in  which 
there  is  not  that  kind  of  profiteering,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  it.  Every  one 
in  business  is  at  present  apparently  oc- 
cupying himself  to  make  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  the  shortest  possible  time.  That 
they  are  able  to  do  so  is  a  psychological 
matter. 

"In  the  past  five  years  the  public  be- 
came so  accustomed  to  continually  rising 
prices  as  finally  to  accept  them  as  a  matter 
of  course.  At  first  it  was  the  war  which 
led  to  their  acceptance  as  inevitable;  now 
that  the  war  is  over,  the  catchword  of 
'inflation'  serves  the  piu-pose.  But  even 
that  does  not  tell  the  whole  story.  It  is 
the  familiar  cost  of  high  living  which  is 
abroad  throughout  the  land  and  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  high  prices.  People 
had  already  got  in  the  way  of  living  more 
expensively. 

"Labor  itself  wishes  to  have  more  than 
it  ever  had  before,  and  to  have  what  it 
gets  of  a  higher  grade.  One  might 
imagine  that  high  prices  would  have 
made  the  whole  community  anxious  to 
investigate  prices  in  one  place  or  another, 
and  to  seek  for  the  lowest.  But  not  at 
all.  Every  merchant  knows  that  where 
ordinary  buyers  before  the  war  would 
object  to  higher  prices,  and  refuse  to  pur- 
chase if  the  goods  were  placed  at  a  figure 
which  they  deemed  unreasonable,  now  it  is 
their  custom  to  pay  the  price  without 
question. 

"All  retailers  report  that  the  demand 
is  best  for  the  better  grades  of  goods. 
Men  who  work  in  factories  and  do  rough 
work  are  buying  silk  shirts  and  silk  under- 
wear. Their  wives  are  wearing  hosierv 
that  costs  $2.50  to  $3.50.  You  meet 
negroes  on  the  street-cars  who  brag  about 
their  silk  stockings.  Those  military  men 
who  have  been  in  the  negro  district  to  sup- 
press riots  here  in  the  last  few  weeks  are 
amazed  at  the  clothes  the  negro  men  and 
women  wore;  some  of  them  being:  outright 
fashion  -  plates.  More  automobiles  are 
owned  by  working  classes  than  ever  before. 
Even  Chicago  barbers  are  riding  in  Pack- 
ard cars.  The  perfectly  natural  result  was 
for  merchants,  restaurants,  and  landlords 
to  put  up  prices  as  much  as  they 
buyers  would  stand. 

"If  one  wants  the  frank  Chicago  opin- 
ion, it  is  that  the  time  has  come  for  call- 
ing a  halt  in  the  rise  in  values.  It  is  true 
that  the  cost  of  production  has  increased; 
but  profits  have  increased  to  a  greater 
extent  than  that  of  production.  The  com- 
mon answer  heretofore  has  been  that  with 
rising  wages  and  decreased  production 
there  is  nothing  else  to  be  expected  but 
high  prices.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to 
find  a  merchant  who  expects  a  slum})  in 
dry  goods,  clothing,  and  shoes,  even  with 
the  'antiprofiteer'  crusade;  they  say  it  is 
the  public  itself  which  is  intoxicated  with 
extrav  aganoe. 

"'But  at  the  same  time,  one  may  easily 
discover  that  the  cost,  especially  of  things 
to  eat,  is  50  to  100  per  cent,  higher  in  dis- 
triets  inhabited  by  people  who  are  trying 
to  lead  a  $10,000  a  year  existence  on  a 
$3,000  salary  than  in  sections  where  the 
more    prudent    middle    classes    reside.      In 


For  40  years  wo  have  been  payinpr  our  customers 
the  highest  returns  consistent  with  conservative 
methods.  First  mortgage  loans  of  $200  and  up 
which  we  can  recommend  after  the  most  thorough 
personal  investigation.  Please  ask  for  Luan  List  No. 
77.  Certificates  of  $25  and  up  also  fur  saving  investors. 
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Industrial 
Financing 

WE  are  always  in  the  market 
to  purchase  outright  for 
cash  first  mortgage  bond  issues 
of  high  -  grade  manufacturing 
concerns  whose  records  of  earn- 
ings conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  Straus  Plan,  in  amounts 
of  $500,000  upward. 

Corporations  desiring  more  capital  for 
legitimate    needs   should   write  to   us. 

SW.STRAUS&CO. 

ESTABLISHED  1882  INCORPORATED 

NEW    YORK      SAN  FRANCISCO      CHICAGO 
ISO  Broadway  Crocker  BIdg.  Straus  Bldg. 


37   Years  Without  Loss   to  any   Investor 
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Security  of  principal 
should  be  the  investor's 
first   consideration. 

Municipal  Bonds 


afford  maximum  protection.  The 
payment  of  principal  and  interest 
is  safeguarded  by  the  taxing  power 
of  prosperous  communities.  The 
net  income  from  Municipal  Bonds 
is  often  higher  than  that  of  cor- 
poration bonds,  as  municipal  obli- 
gations are 

Exempt  From  All 
Federal  Income  Taxes 

Our  booklet  T-o,  "Bonds  That  Al- 
ways Pay,"  and  our  current  offer- 
ing list  sent  without  obligation. 
Write  todav. 


Kauffman-Smith-Emert  Co. 

Security  Building       St.  Louis,  Mo. 


English  Connectives  Explained 

The  correct  use  of  all  Prepositions,    Conjunctions,  Relative 
Pronouns  and  Adverbs,  clearly     and    thoroughly  described 
and  illustrated  in  Connectives  of  English  Speech,  by  James  C. 
Fermald,  L.H.D.    Cloth,  $1.5  o;  by  mail,  $1.63. 
FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COM  PANY    ....    New  York 
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ROSSEL  EDWARD 

MITCHELL  &0aiID. 

NORFOLK,VnpNlA. 

ARCHITECTS 

ENGINEERS 

TOWN  PLANNERS 


DESIGNERS  AND  SUPERVISING 
CONSTRUCTORS  OF  ENTIRE  TOWNS. 
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Fit  or  Misfit? 

~\  "TINE  out  of  ten  letter- 
/  \/  hea^s  misrepresent  the 
JL  v  business  they  stand 
for.  Yet  between  the  costliest 
and  the  cheapest  paper,  between 
the  richest  and  the  most  indif- 
ferent execution,  there  is  not 
enough  difference  in  cost  per 
sheet  (on  which  important 
business  matters  are  written 
to   warrant   "economizing"      ! 

Stationery  is  but  one  feature  of 
your  business,  but  we  know  how 
to  make  it  distinctive;  tii  rathei 
than  misfit.  We  do  good  work; 
work  that  is  worth  its  price;  the 
kind  vou'll  want  if  you  are  proud 
of   your   business. 

The 
Edwards   &    Franklin   Co. 

Distinctive    Business    Stationery 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

Medal.   London.    1014 
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the  latter  section  better  goods  for  halt' 
(he  price  are  sometimes  obtainable.  This 
has  its  bearing  on  the  question  whether 
average  profits  are  or  are  not  larger  than 
they  should  be." 

FOREIGN  INVESTMENTS  FOR 
AMERICAN  CAPITAL 

Almost  every  commercial  nation  in  the 
world  is  to-day  looking  to  the  United 
Slates  as  the  source  of  its  supply  of  in- 
vestment capital,  which  must  be  forth- 
coming if  the  processes  of  peace  aro  to  go 
on.  East  as  well  as  west,  the  situation 
is  the  same.  It  is  pointed  out  by  repre- 
sentatives of  each  country  that  after-war 
conditions  render  self-dependence  impos- 
sible, and  that  a  surplus  of  imports  over 
exports  is  practically  necessary  if  the 
national  economic  interest  is  to  bo  pre- 
served. In  South  America,  it  is  true, 
there  are  countries  which  expect  to  con- 
tinue selling  us  more  than  they  import, 
says  The  Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York), 
but  these  markets  are  "of  hardly  more 
(han  secondary  desirability."  It  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  present  position  of  inter- 
national affairs  that  the  United  States 
"is  offered  practically  its  choice  of  its 
investments  of  the  world."  These  calls 
are  so  numerous  that  they  can  not  all  be 
heeded.  As  to  the  basis  or  principles  of 
choice  in  selecting  foreign  fields  of  in- 
vestment, we  read: 

"The  problem  of  international  invest- 
ment now  presented  is  not  simple  or  sus- 
ceptible of  solution  by  ordinary  methods. 
What  it  involves  is  really  the  selection  of 
spheres  of  trade  or  commercial  influence. 
We  can  not  control  the  trade  of  the  world, 
and  ought  not  to  try  to  do  so  even  if  it 
were  possible.  Foreign  capital,  in  the 
future  as  in  the  pas.t,  will  implant  itself 
beside  our  own  and  compete  with  it.  Our 
interest  on  investments  and  the  eventual 
liquidation  of  our  principal  must  be  paid 
largely  in  the  products  of  the  countries 
to  which  we  now  entrust  our  surplus  funds. 
Wise  choice  of  fields  of  investment  will 
consider,  therefore,  not  only  the  im- 
mediate safety,  security,  and  produc- 
tiveness of  our  funds,  but  also  the  prob- 
ability that  future  political  conditions 
in  the  countries  where  we  place  such  funds 
-wall  be  stable,  future  commercial  oppor- 
tunities encouraging,  and  future  export 
trade  likely  to  grow  rather  than  to  decline. 
We  can  easily  place  our  loans  or  advances 
where  they  will  encounter  an  unfriendly 
atmosphere,  have  to  suffer  from  hostile  or 
discouraging  conditions,  or  be  considered 
merely  a  temporary  help  instead  of  the 
foundation  of  a  permanent  business  re- 
lationship. Investments  of  such  a  kind, 
even  if  scrupulously  repaid,  principal  and 
interest,  would  be  largely  wasted.  They 
would  fail  of  attaining  their  chief  inter- 
national significance,  since  they  would  not 
have  laid  the  foundation  for  future  business. 

"In  years  past  vast  quantities  of 
capital  have  been  sunk  or  lost  in  coun- 
tries such  as  Mexico  and  various  of  the 
South-American  states  and  in  other  un- 
developed parts  of  the  world.  Neverthe- 
less, hostility  to  the  United  States  exists 
in  many  of  those  countries  which  have  re- 
ceived the  most  generous  treatment  at 
the  hands  of  our  capitalists  and  investors; 
and  some  of  our  most  serious  foreign  prob- 
lems have  grown  out  of  the  desire  of  those 
who  had  made  past  advances  to  get  a  mod- 
erate amount  of  governmental  protection. 
The  mistake  made  in  connection  with 
these  investments  and  the  responsibility 
assumed  need  not,  and  should  not,  be  re- 
peated. The  countries  which  are  to  re- 
ceive extensions  of  our  credit  should  be 
chosen  partly  with  a  view  to  their  past 
records  in  dealing  with  American  investors, 
but  partly,  if  not  largely,  with  an  eye  to 
the  future  prospects  surrounding  their 
probable  attitude  toward  our  trade  and 
our  people.     If   they  suspect  the  motives 


"Safer  than 
Cash 


Travelers  Checks 


GUARANTY  TRAVELERS  CHECKS  are  the  equivalent 
of  currency,  but  in  a  safer  and  more  convenient  form  for  the 
traveler.  They  are  readily  accepted — here  and  abroad — by  banks, 
hotels,  railroads,  business  houses.  Take  them  on  your  business 
trips — on  your  vacation — on  your  motor  tours. 

Convenient  denominations — -$10,  $20y  SS°y  S100' 
Cost  only  joe  per  $100.     Get  them  at  your  bank. 

Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 

Liverpool  Paris  Brussels 

$50,000,000 
$800,000,000 


New  York 


London 


Capital  and  Surplus 
Resources  more  than 
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Suiting  the  Power 
to  the  Need 


Every  Wagner,  Quality  Motor  is  a  made -to -order 
motor.  It  is  built  to  deliver  a  prescribed  output — and 
into  it  is  built  the  necessary  ability  to  produce  that 
output  unfailingly. 

To  this  logical  and  intelligent  method  of  motor-building 
is  due  the  ever  increasing  popularity  of  Wagner,  Quality 
Motors  on  power-driven  equipment. 

The  dependable  year-after-year  performance  of 
Wagner,  Quality  Motors  is  attested  by  thousands  of 
Wagner-driven  appliances  in  homes  and  offices,  as 
well  as  in  factories  and  workshops. 

Make  sure  that  every  motor-driven  appliance  you 
buy  is  equipped  with  a  motor  bearing  the  trademark 
"Wagner,  Quality". 

Wagner  Electric  Manufacturing  Company 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  U.S.A. 


A  typical  illustration  of  Wagner,  Quality 
Motors  on    bread-mixing  machines. 


Factory   Branches   and 

* Maintenance  Stations  : 

♦New  York, 

♦Chicago,                  ♦Philadelphia 

*St.  Louis, 

♦Boston,                   ♦Cleveland, 

♦Pittsburgh, 

♦Detroit,                      Buffalo, 

*San  Francisco,          Milwaukee,              Cincinnati, 

*Los  Angeles, 

Washington,  D.  C, 

♦Minneapolis 

♦Kansas  City,          *Seattle, 

♦Indianapolis 

St.  Paul,                  *Denver, 

♦Atlanta, 

Syracuse,                   Montreal, 

Toronto. 

Selling  Agencies 

ew  Orleans, 

Memphis,      Salt  Lake  City,      Dallas 
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of  the  United  States  or  object  to  its  methods 
they  should  present  their  applications  for 
support  in  some  other  quarter. 

"The  wise  choice  of  directions  in  which 
to  supply  our  capital  to-day  is  not  a  narrow 
question  of  banking  and  lending,  but  a 
problem  of  business  statesmanship  in  the 
largest  sense.  What  is  done  now  will  di- 
rectly, and  more  or  loss  permanently,  in- 
fluence  the  whole  course  and  direction  of 
our  commerce  for  many  years  to  come,  and 
will  thereby  go  Car  toward  shaping  (ho 
character  of  our  domestic  business  and 
production.  Tho  years  of  the  war  were 
revolutionary,  but  the  first  years  of  peace 
will  be  oven  more  critical  because  more 
constructive,  and  because  they  will  largely 
determine  the  future." 

CANADIAN  PLANS  FOR  FINANCING 
FOREIGN  TRADE 

Canada  is  confronted  by  a  problem  of 
providing  credits  for  foreign  purchases 
somewhat  resembling,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
that  of  the  United  States.  That  overseas 
business  in  large  volume  can  be  secured  for 
the  Dominion  if  the  financing  be  arranged 
on  this  side  has  been  demonstrated  by 
the  Canadian  Trade  Mission,  according  to 
a  special  report  from  Montreal  to  The 
Journal  of  Commerce  (New  York).  The 
woolen  and  knit-goods  industries  and,  to  a 
somewhat  lesser  extent,  the  lumber  in- 
dustry in  Canada,  it  is  pointed  out,  owe 
their  continued  prosperity  and  capacity 
operation  at  the  present  time  largely  to 
foreign  and  British  orders,  financed  by 
Canadian  government  credits.  Concern- 
ing the  present  and  future  of  Canadian 
financing  plans,  we  read: 

"Credits  of  $25,000,000  each  at  514  per 
cent,  interest  have  been  provided  by  the 
Canadian  Government  in  favor  of  Rou- 
mania  and  Greece  and  Belgium,  while 
a  similar  credit,  with  no  limit  placed 
on  the  amount,  was  offered  to  France. 
Besides,  the  Dominion  Government  has 
continued  to  find  money  to  finance  pur- 
chases of  foodstuffs  in  Canada  by  the 
imperial  authorities.  Since  September, 
1918,  advances  to  Great  Britain  of  $167,- 
000,000  have  been  made  from  the  Ottawa 
Treasury  on  account  of  purchases  of 
Canadian  wheat  of  the  1918  crop,  $25,000,- 
000  for  other  foodstuffs,  and  $12,000,000 
(out  of  an  authorized  credit  of  $50,000,- 
000)  for  timber.  But  with  the  Dominion 
Government's  estimated  spending  pro- 
gram for  the  current  fiscal  year  call- 
ing for  nearly  $500,000,000  on  consolidated 
fund  account  and  for  at  least  $300,000,- 
000  more  on  war-account  for  demobiliza- 
tion, with  taxation  and  other  ordinary 
revenues  estimated  to  provide  onlv  about 
$280,000,000,  leaving  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  total  to  be  raised  by  public  bor- 
rowing, with  the  net  national  debt  al- 
ready about  $1,650,000,000,  with  a  likeli- 
hood that  it  will  be  further  increased  to 
not  less  than  $2,000,000,000  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  (March  31,  1920),  and 
with  the  Government  obligated  heavily  in 
connection  with  financing  the  sale  of  the 
present  Canadian  wheat  crop,  sentiment 
is  growing  that  the  emergency  policy  of 
government  credits  to  foreign  countries 
in  order  to  maintain  Canadian  export 
trade  should  not  be  continued. 

"Lloyd  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Mission  to  Europe,  himself 
has  come  to  this  conclusion  and  has 
called  upon  the  producers  and  bankers 
to  cooperate  and  to  assume  the  task 
of  financing  Canada's  foreign  trade.  Mr. 
Harris  has  not  proposed  any  detailed  plan, 
but  he  has  exprest  the  opinion  that  an 
institution  with  $300,000,000  capital,  used 
as  a  circulating  or  rotating  credit,  could 
finance  foreign  orders  up  to  a  total  of  per- 
haps $1,500,000,000.  He  has  in  mind, 
apparently,  the  possibility  of  a  great  in- 
vestment trust  organization,  in  which  the 
banking  and  industrial  interests  would  par- 
ticipate, to  advance  credits,  taking  in  pay- 


ment the  securities  of  foreign  ^>\  ernmenl 
Little  definite  effort  has  been  made, 
however,  in  this  direction.  The  Canadian 
chartered  banks  have  discouraged  proj- 
ects which  appeared  to  contemplate  then1 
participation  in  any  plan  to  provide 
long-term  credits  l<>   European  countries. 

Traditionally,    their    policy    has    been    One 

of  'safety  first,'  and  both  the  bank  act 
and  custom  have  limited  their  operations 
to  strictly  commercial  banking  functions 
except  for  comparatively  recent  amend- 
ments to  the  ad  calculated  to  increase  the 
borrowing  power  of  the  agriculturists.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  Canada  has 
only  one  class  of  banks  and  that  all  of 
thom  closely  .cooperate  in  matters  of 
policy  through  the  Canadian  Bankers' 
Association.  There  are,  too,  in  the  Domin- 
ion loan  and  mortgage  institutions,  some- 
times called  'trust  companies,'  which  bear 
a  certain  rosemblanco  to  the  investment 
trust,  inasmuch  as  they  sell  their  own  obli- 
gations and  loan  the  proceeds.  They  are 
comparatively  small,  however,  and  most 
of  their  debenture  issues  were  placed  in  the 
United  Kingdom  before  the  war,  their 
sales  in  the  Dominion  being  of  a  vory 
limited  amount." 

The  Canadian  banks,  when  approached 
relative  to  the  need  of  establishing  foreign 
credits,  point  out  that  this  country  made 
very  large  advances  to  Great  Britain  even 
before  the  United  States  entered  the  war, 
and  that  Canada  has  financed  its  own  war- 
expenditures,  whereas,  before  the  war,  this 
was  a  borrowing  country.     Moreover: 

"The  problem  of  foreign  credits,  as  they 
see  it,  is  essentially  an  investment  question 
and,  unlike  the  United  States,  Canada  has 
scanty  capital  available  for  investment 
abroad.  The  financial  requirements  of 
the  Fedefal  provincial  and  municipal 
governments  apparently  will  have  to  be 
provided  largely  at  home.  These  must 
have  the  precedence,  and  they  promise  to 
prove  a  heavy  drain  on  Canadian  savings. 
Moreover,  Canadian  exports  of  manu- 
factured commodities  in  not  a  few  lines 
represent  in  considerable  measure  raw 
materials  and  semimanufactured  goods 
imported,  principally  from  the  United 
States,  and  paid  for  in  currency.  When 
such  commodities  are  exported  under  a 
credit  arrangement,  foreign  trade  means  a 
drain  on  capital  to  pay  for  imports,  a  fur- 
ther outlay  of  capital  in  the  manufacturing 
processes,  and  temporary  loss  of  the  en- 
tire expenditure,  at  a  time  when  the  great- 
est material  need  of  the  Dominion  is  more 
capital  and  when  the  United  States  capital- 
ists are  being  invited  to  invest  in  this 
country  and  in  Canadian  securities.  As 
for  the  suggestion  that  the  banks  might 
offer  long-term  credits  for  foreign  purchases 
here,  they  contend  that  regard  for  the 
principles  of  sound  commercial  banking 
compels  them  to  keep  their  resources 
liquid.  This  attitude  is  a  praiseworthy 
one,  no  doubt,  but  it  is  not  helping  toward 
a  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  becoming 
increasingly  urgent  if  Canadian  industries 
are  to  be  kept  fully  engaged,  and  if  the 
Dominion's  export  trade  is  to  be  main- 
tained at  anything  like  the  war  -  time 
level. 

' '  But  while  withstanding  the  lure  of  for- 
eign investments,  the  Canadian  chartered 
banks  have  been  rapidly  extending  their 
facilities  to  assist  in  domestic  and  foreign 
trade.  .  Several  of  these  institutions  are  co- 
operating with  United  States  banking  in- 
stitutions in  foreign  fields.  At  least  a 
dozen  new  branches  of  Canadian  banks 
have  been  opened  during  the  last  eight 
months  in  other  countries,  principally  in 
the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.  The 
Royal  Bank  of  Canada  has  formed  a  con- 
nection with  The  London  County,  West- 
minster, and  Parr's  Bank,  Limited.  The 
Dominion  Bank  of  Canada  is  associated 
with  seven  other  institutions  in  the  or- 
ganization and  operation  of  the  new  British 
Overseas  Bank,  Ltd.  Then,  too,  the 
Canadian  banks  have  greatly  expanclod  at 
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Free  Book  of  Designs 

Jno.   Williams,   Inc.,  538  West  27th  St.,  New  York 
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ELECTRIC        .RUNNING 
LIGHT     and     WATER 


At  the  turn  of  the  switch  you  can  have  brilliant  light,  and 
at  the  turn  of  the  faucet,  running  water  under  strong  pres- 
sure—from  one  complete,  compact  Kewanee  plant. 

KEWANEE  COMBINATION  SYSTEM 

Easy  to  Install,  economical  and  efficient  in  operation.  Built 
to  meet  your  exact  needs.  Never  fails  to  give  absolute 
satisfaction  year  in  and  vear  out.  Write  for  free  bulletins 
on  Kewanee  Electric  Light,  Running  Water  and  Sewage 
Disposal  Systems. 

KEWANEE  PRIVATE  UTILITIES  CO. 

Formerly  Kewanee  Water  Supply  Co. 
404  FrankJii?  Street  Kewanee,  111. 
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THE  DODGE  LINE  is  the  only  line  containing  "everything 
for  the  mechanical  transmission  of  power"  in  which  the 
various  units  are  designed  and  built  with  a  distinct  relation 
to  each  other  and  to  the  service  they  will  render  in  your  shop. 


Immediate  delivery  at  a  guaranteed  price     We  are  sat,sfied  if  the  buyer  of  m  ll 

supplies  will  retain  these  two  thoughts; 
When  quality  alone  is  the  consideration,     needed,  you  commence  operation   many     ■,        -p,       i-j    ,        r  e    i     th         lv 


on%n?4  and  Keystone 


Dodge    products    are    invaribly    chosen     months    sooner    if    Dodge    products    are 

Without  further  investigation  than  to  make     specified  throughout 

sure  of  the  presence  of  the  Dodge,  Oneida 
or  Keystone  trade  mark,  on  the  goods 
themselves. 

More  often  a  -second    qualification   is 
required,    and    when    IMMEDIATE 

DELIVERY  is  vital,  the  buyer  must  of  Products  are  Dodge  built  in  Dodge  shops; 

neccessity   turn  to   Dodge  products  and  the  same  standards  are  carried  throughout- 

Dodge  dealers  for  service—  the    Oneida    and   Keystone  dealers    are 

No  other  builder  of  power  transmitting  DodSe    dealers    in  every  way- place    all    equipment— try  it  out  for  yourself  - 

appliances  distributes  so  complete  a  line  orders  for  Dodge  products  with  the  Dodge        We  publish  information  on  every    Dodge 

,        t^.     .  j      1         •  •  c  •  product  as  well  as  the  600  page  D19  catalog 

over  so  wide  an  area;  none  but  Dodge  may  dealers  in  your  city— we  prefer  to  receive  v       .      •  r  °  . 

'  &         ■  '  covering  the  full  line.    Any  or  all  will  be  sent 

offer  the  combined  facilities  of  500  deal-     our  business  through  him.  to  those  interested  in  power  transmission, 

ers  located  all  over  America —  _  -       —  .  •  *~, 

Dodge    Sales     and     Engineering     Company 

ThlS   ability  tO  Serve  On    the   immediate  Distributor  of  the  product,  of  Dodge  Manufacturing  Company 

delivery    basis    has   time   and    time   again     General  offices:  Mishawaka,  Indiana.  Works:  Mishawaka  and  Oneida,  N.  Y. 

saved  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  manu-  Dodge  Branch  Warehomes 

,  ,        ,  .  .        Chicago  New  York  Philadelphia  Boston  Cincinnati  Pittsburgh  St.  Louis 

facturer,    and    when    new    equipment    IS  Minneapolis  Atlanta  Providence       Newark  Seattle  Dallas 


line  containing  everything  for 
the  mechanical  transmission  of 
power:  and 
2nd:  Dodge  products  are  sold  in 
over  500  cities  from  stock  on 
the  immediate  delivery  basis. 

When  purchases  are  made  on  this  basis 
we  can  safely  guarantee  lower  power 
costs,  less  disturbance  to  production,  and  a 
bigger  return  on  the  investment  in  plant 


DODGE  PRODUCTS  are  distributed  by  over  500  mill 
supply  dealers  who  advertise  "what  you  want  when  you 
want  it"  and  who  carry  complete  stocks  of  Dodge  Products 
to  meet  your  requirements  on  the  immediate  delivery  basis. 
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homo,  and  since  the  armistice  was  signed 

the  number  of  domostic  branch  hanks 
has  increased  from  about  '•$, 250  to  more 
than  4,000.  Canadian  bankers  have  Faith 
in  Canada,  but  they  consider  that  their 
prosperity  and  tho  prosperity  of  the 
Dominion  demands  conservative  policy 
within  tho  time-honored  limits  of  com- 
mercial banking. 

"Nevertheless,  action  appoars  to  be 
imperative.  Canadian  exports  have  been 
maintained  remarkably  well,  but  they 
are  now  definitely  on  the  down  grade. 
During  June,  1919,  exports  of  Canadian 
products  were  valued  at  only  $87,348,952, 
which  is  more  than  $21,000,000  behind  the 
corresponding  figures  for  June,  1918. 
Substantial  increases  were  shown  in  ex- 
ports of  agricultural  and  vegetable  prod- 
ucts and  animals  and  animal  products, 
so  that  the  falling  off  is  in  tho  demand 
for  the  output  of  Canadian  manufacturing 
industries,  principally  munitions,  and  new 
foreign  business  is  not  developing  suf- 
ficiently rapidly  to  offset  tho  loss  of  war- 
orders.  This  fact  constitutes  the  most 
serious  threat  to  Canadian  labor  and  to 
general  national  prosperity.  Nor  can  the 
home. market  take  up  the  slack.  No  con- 
ceivable reduction  of  Canadian  imports 
could  maintain  domestic  production  at 
tho  prewar  level  without  a  very  largo 
increase  in  exports  over  tho  1913  total. 
Indeed,  the  war-time  gain  in  Canadian 
production  by  reason  of  the  increased 
export  demand  exceeded  in  value  the 
entire  import  trade  at  present  or  at  any 
time  in  Canadian  history. 

"Reports  are  reaching  this  country 
that  groups  of  American  manufacturers 
already  are  offering  credits  satisfactory 
to  European  purchasers,  and  it  appears 
that,  unless  some  solution  of  the  problem 
speedily  be  devised,  orders  which  Canadian 
producers  could  execute  will  go  to  the 
United  States.  It  is  true  that  some 
Canadian  trade  groups  are  finding  all  the 
business  they  can  handle  without  assis- 
tance in  the  way  of  credits  for  foreign  pur- 
chases. A  fair  volume  of  export  orders  for 
products  in  great  demand  in  Great  Britain, 
on  the  Continent,  Australia,  and  elsewhere 
is  being  financed  by  the  purchasers.  But 
with  the  exchange  situation  so  unfavorable, 
business  with  Europe  can  not  be  expected 
to  increase  materially,  and  orders  for  the 
products  of  any  Canadian  manufacturing 
industries  apparently  will  be  lost  to  this 
country  unless  they  can  be  financed  here. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  adequate  financing 
can  be  arranged,  there  seems  to  be  little 
doubt  that  a  tremendous  volume  of  busi- 
ness is  available  for  the  Dominion. 

"The  importance  of  the  problem  is  only 
just  being  recognized  as  it  should  by 
business  men,  and  there  is  no  immediate 
prospect  of  a  solution.  Interests  asso- 
ciated with  the  Bank  of  Montreal  are 
said  to  be  working  on  a  plan,  but  no  de- 
tails are  yet  available.  The  Canadian 
Trade  Mission  at  Ottawa  has  been  en- 
deavoring to  get  the  various  represen- 
tative interests  together  in  the  hope  of 
devising  some  practical  arrangement  for 
the  provision  of  foreign  credits,  but  so 
far  without  definite  result.  About  all 
that  can  be  stated  as  yet  is  that  Canadian 
business  men  are  following  with  keen  in- 
terest developments  in  the  United  States 
relative  to  the  same  problem,  hoping  to 
find  suggestions  which  may  be  adapted  to 
the  Canadian  situation.  The  proposals  of 
H.  P.  Davison,  J.  S.  Alexander,  and  other 
American  bankers,  and  legislation  such 
as  the  bills  introduced  by  Senator  Edge 
and  Senator  McLean,  are  being  studied 
closely  in  this  country.  So  far,  how- 
ever, aside  from  the  credits  already  es- 
tablished by  the  Dominion  Government, 
no  practical  plan  is  in  sight  to  supply  tho 
$500,000,000  which  would  be  required  as 
a  minimum  estimated  to  keep  Canadian  ex- 
ports at  the  war-volume.  With  the  bankers 
declining  to  participate  and  in  some  cases 
advising  against  granting  of  further  credits, 
tho  immediate  outlook  for  Canada  to  share 
largely  in  Europe's  reconstruction  business 
is  not  altogether  favorable." 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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Reciprocity. — "  Did    the    doctor    pay    a 
visit?  " 

"  Yes,  and  the  visit  paid  the  doctor." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Just  So. — "  Pop,  what  are  the  duties  of 
a  campaign  manager?  " 
"  Principally,  my  sou,  to  count  chickens 

before  they  are  hatched."    -Judge. 


Safety  First. — ",You  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  yourself,  Effie.  I've  a  good 
mind  to  spank  you." 

"  If  you  won't  spank  me,  mother,  I'll 
promise  to  be  awful  ashamed." — Life. 


Caustic  Comment.—  '  Did  anybody  com- 
ment on  the  way  you  handled  your  new 
car?  " 

"  One  man  made  a  brief  remark,  '  Fifty 
dollars  and  costs.'  " — Boston  Transcript. 


In    "  Dear  "    OI*    Lunnun.— "  Do    you 

mean  to  say  you  think  this  room  is  lit  to 
live  in?  " 

"  Oh,  no  !  But  T  thought  you  only  wanted 
to  pay  four  guineas  a  week?  " — London 
Opinion. 


Crushing  Come  -  back.  —  Rosen  berg — 
"  You  vas  a  liar  and  a  scoundrel !  Do  you 
hear  dot?  " 

Einstein — "  I  hear  you  already,  and  I 
dinks  you  vas  talking  to  yourself." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Returned  with  Interest. — "  I'm  awfully 
sorry,  Mrs.  Blunt,"  drawled  the  fashion- 
able youth,  "  that  I  forgot  your  party  last 
Friday  night !  " 

"  Oh,"  remarked  Mrs.  Blunt,  innocently, 
"  weren't  you  there?  " — Pittsburg  Sun. 


Queer  Cook. — Mrs.  A. — "  The  new  cook 
behaves  very  strangely.  I'm  rather  sus- 
picious of  her." 

Mrs.  B.— "What  does  she  do?  " 
Mrs.  A. — "  She  acts  as  if  she  thought 
the  whole  house  belongs  to  me." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Steady  Servant. — "  You  say  you  are  a 
servant  of  the  people?  " 

'  Yes,"  answered  Senator  Sorghum; 
"  and,  what's  more,  I'm  one  of  the  few 
servants  who  are  not  ready  to  jump  out  at 
a  moment's  notice  and  look  for  another 
job." — Washington  Star. 


Vacation  Aid. — "  They  are  building  more 
big  hotels  at  the  seashore." 

"  Don't  blame  'em,"  said  the  man  who 
is  just  back  from  his  vacation.  "  In  my 
own  opinion  the  only  way  to  have  a  good 
time  at  the  seashore,  without  worrying 
over  the  expense,  is  to  own  a  hotel." — 
Washington  Star. 


Just  Catching  Up. — "  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you,  Mr.  Johnson,"  said  the  school-teacher, 
"  that-  your  little  boy,  Bearcat,  appears  to 
be  utterly  incorrigible." 

'"Pears  to  be  utterly  — p'tu — which?  " 
obfuscatedly  returned  Gap  Johnson,  of 
Rumpus  Ridge,  Ark. 

"  Incorrigible,  beyond  reform.  He  quar- 
rels and  fights  all  the  time.  I  can  not  im- 
agine what  is  the  matter  with  him  !  " 

"Aw,  I  reckon  it's  this-a-way,  mom: 
The  little  cuss  was  punying  around  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  and  had  to  stay  out  of 
school,  and  prob'ly  now  he  finds  himself 
'way  behind  with  his  fighting.  That's 
all." — Judge. 
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Make  It  Yourself 

You  can  always  have  perfectly 
delicious  syrup  for  hot  cakes  and 
waffles  by  dissolving  granulated 
sugar  in  hot  water  and  adding — 


MAPLEINE 

7Ae  Gofden7favor 


Mapleine  is  a  pure  vegetable  flavoring 
that  gives  a  delightful  mapley  taste 
and  rich  go'lden  color  to  the  many 
foods  it  flavors.  It  is  unexcelled 
for  desserts,  pudding  sauces,  cake 
frostings,  candies   and  syrup. 

Your  grocer  can  supply  you. 

2  oz.  bottle,  35c 
Canada,  50c 


4c  stamp  and  trade  mark  from  Mapleine 

carton    will  bring  the    Mapleine    Cook 

Book  of  200  recipes. 

CRESCENT  MFG.  CO. 
327  Occidental  Avenue 
Seattle,  Wash. 
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Cpip  A  TT  Speak  and  write  correctly  by  using 
&*  Mij+\.K\.  vvords  that  exactly  express  your 
meaning.  All  these  AMf)  "A  Desk-Book  of 
words  fully  explained  in  **'■*"  Errors  in  English." 
By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  WRITF 
Price,  Sr.oo;  by  mail,  $1.08.  TT  I\l  I  L« 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 


Accountancy 

— trial  instruction 
for  one  month — $7 

The  Pace  Course  equips  men  and  women 
everywhere  for  post-war  demands,  oppor- 
tunities, rewards — develops  in  them  a  market 
value  as  professional  accountants,  auditors, 
cost  analysts,  comptrollers,  financial  executives. 

Test  out  the  Pace  Courses  by  Extension  through  the 
mails  (same  subjects  and  instructors  ae  in  Pace 
Resident  Schools)  by  means  of  a  month's  trial  in- 
struction for  $7 — no  obligation  to  continue.  Send  for 
details  of  this  educational  privilege,  also  for  a  compli- 
mentary copy  of  ' '  Your  Post-  War  Opportunity, ' ' 
a  20-page  booklet  which  contains  a  new-era  message 
for  you. 

PACE   &   PACE,  Department  16 

Hudson  Terminal       30  Church  St.,  N.  Y. 
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Dr.Esemv'ein 


draining  jor  i4u  tttorsliip 

HoWtow'tite,  WhaHo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

CuHiVare  your  mind.  DoVelop 
your  literary  gifts. Master  Ihe 
c\v\  of  self^-e.<pivssion.M<ik<* 
your  spare  hme  profitable. 
Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 

Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing. Versification,  Journalism, 
Play  Writing,  Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught  person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein, 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.  Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,   honest,   helpful   advice.      'Real  teaching. 

■One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.  Another  pupil  received  over  a$  1,000  before 
completing  her  first  course.  Another,  a  busy  wife 
and  mother,  is  averaging  over  $75  a  week  from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

W,-  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's    Monthly.    espeCiaUy    vjlujblr   for    its   full    upon-,  ol 

th<-  literary  marker  b.sijcs  out  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  ctiticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pirate  additt. 

The  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74     Springfield,  Mass. 
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STUDY  AT  HOME 

r      Become    a  lawyer.     Legally 

trained  men  win  high  positions 

'  and  b\g  success  in  business  and 

'  public    life.    Greater   opportu- 

'  nitii-B  now  than  ever  before.  Be 

_'  independent— be  a  leader*  JLaw- 

6ers  earn 
00  to  $10,000  Annually 

i  guide  you  step  by  step.  You  can  train  at  home 
daring  spare  time.  We  prepare  you  for  bar  examina- 
tion in  any  state.  Money  refunded  according  to  our 
Guarantee  Bond  if  dissatisfied.  Degree  of  LL.  B. 
conferred.  Thousands  of  successful  students  en- 
rolled. Low  cost,  easy  terms.  Fourteen  volume 
Law  Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.  Get  our  valuable  120  page 
"Law.Guide"  and  "Evidence"  books  free.    Send  for  them -now. 

LaSalle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-L,     Chicago 


LANGUAGES  a^ko 


SPANISH. FRENCH 
ITALIAN  ETC. 


"Like  learning  a  tune— and  as  easy."  Our  Disc  Records 
repeat  the  correct  accent  and  pronunciation  until  you 
know  it.    Family  and  friends  enjoy  language  study  by  the 

LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 

And  Rosenthal's  Practical  Linguistry 

War  has  created   unlimited  opportunities  for  those 

who. know    languages.    Prepare  now  to  better  your 

position     or    increase    your    business.      Used    and 

recommended   by   educators   in  leading  colleges. 

Write  for  Booklet  ami  Free  Trial  Offer. 

THE  LANGUAGE  PHONE  METHOD 
S02  Putnam  Building  2  W.  45th  St.,  N.  Y. 


Recently  Decided. — Hi: — "  Phyllis  is  a 
decided  blonde,  isn't  she?  " 

IIkr  Friend — "Yes,  but  she  only 
decided  last  week." — London  Blighty. 


Reproof. — Magistrate    (to   prisoner) — 

"  I  hope  1  shall  not  see  you  here  again." 

Old  Reprobate — "  Not  see  me  'ere 
again  !  Why,  yer  ain't  goin'  ter  chuck  yer 
job,  are  yer?  " — London  Opinion. 


What  He  Was. — Colonel  (a  great  suf- 
ferer with  corns) — "  Look  here,  sergeant, 
I  believe  you  have  a  man  named  Smith, 
who  is  a  chiropodist?  " 

Sergeant — "  Misinformed,  sir — 'e's 

Church  of  England." — London  Tit-Bits. 


Strength  and  Weakness. — "  Our  friend 
has  used  strong  language  in  urging  his 
contention." 

'  Yes,"  replied  Senator  Sorghum.  "  I 
have  observed  that  the  weakest  arguments 
often  call  for  the  strongest  language." — 
Washington  Star. 


Getting  Posted. — Lord  Nocotne — "  I 
say,  old  dear,  what  is  the  usual  procedure 
in  catching  an  American  heiress?  " 

Reggie — "  It's  very  simple,  old  chap. 
You  tell  the  girl  how  much  you  love  her, 
and  her  father  how  much  you  owe." — 
Boston  Transcript. 


Costly  Foreign  Relations. — "  Of  course," 
said  the  serious  citizen,  "  our  foreign  rela- 
tions have  nothing  to  do  with  the  high  cost 
of  living." 

"  I  know  better'n  that,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Cumrox.  "  My  oldest  daughter  married  one 
o'  them  foreign  dukes." — Washington  Star. 


A  Conservative. — "  In  his  palmy  days 
the  stage-robber  was  a  picturesque  indi- 
vidual." 

"  Yes,  and  not  grasping  in  his  methods, 
either." 

"No?" 

"  Unlike  the  modern  profiteer,  he  merely 
took  what  the  passengers  happened  to  have 
at  the  time.  He  didn't  take  an  option  on 
what  they  expected  to  earn  for  the  next 
five  years." — Birmingham  Age-Herald. 
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Music  Lessons 


UNDER  MASTER  TEACHERS 


s\t  Home 


A   Complete  Conservatory  Course 

Rv  Mail  ^onderful  home  study  music  lessons  under 
*-*J'  "*<*»!  great  American  and  European  teachers. 
Endorsed  by  Paderewski.  Master  teachers  guide  and  coach 
you.    Lessons  a  marvel  of  simplicity  and  completeness. 

Any  Instrument  or  Voice  ™r>e'you 

are  interested  in — Piano.  Harmony,  Voice.  Public  School 
Music.  Violin,  Cornet,  Mandolin.  Guitar.  Banjo,  or  Reed 
Organ — and  we  will  send  our  FREE  CATALOG  covering 
all  instrumental  and  vocal  courses.    Sent]  NOW. 

UNIVERSITY    EXTENSION    CONSERVATORY 
5956  Siegel-Myers  Bldg.  Chicago,  Illinois 


■       POWER  AM)  personality       W|||f 

II          By  Grenville  Klciser.  Shows  you  how  to  do       "I 
™        this  by  developing  your  powers  of  voice,  style, 
mind  and  body.    Cloth.  Ji.jo  net.    Postpaid  $1.65. 
KINK  &  H.UJNAl.I.S  COMl'AVY,  354-3CO  I il>  Ate.,   NBH  YOltk 


To  Lawyers 
and  Physicians: 

The  question  of  responsibility,  of  the 
amount  of  blame  that  can  be  legally  attached 
to  those  who  are  mentally  abnormal  for  the 
crimes  they  commit,  has  been  a  vexed  one 
ever  since  laws  were  first  made.  We  now 
have  the  whole  subject  lucidly  and  exhaus- 
tively treated  in  an  authoritative  new  volume. 

THE  UNSOUND  MIND 
AND  THE  LAW 

by  George   W.  Jacoby,   M.D..  former  President  of  the 
American  Neurological  Association.  Consulting  Neurol- 
ogist to  the  German  Hospital  of  New  York,  etc.,  author 
of  "Suggestion  and  Psychotherapy,"  etc. 
l*art  1  treats  of  the  general  relation  between  juris- 
prudence and  psychiatry  and  of  the  varying  degrees 
of  responsibility  up  to  the  border-line  of  insanity. 
Fart  II  deals  with  the  manifestations  by  which  the 
most  important  psychoses  and  neuro-psychoses  may 
be  recognized  by  the  expert  psychiatrist. 
Part  III    is  devoted   to  a  careful  consideration  of 
hypnosis  in  relation  to  crime,  of  the  limits  to  which 
hypnotic  suggestion  may  be  carried,  and   of   sexual 
anomalies  in  general. 

I'lirt  1%'  indicates  the  manner  in  which  written  or 
verbal  expert  opinions,  should  be  formed  and  rendered 
in  cases  which  hinge  upon  the  sanity  or  insanity  of  the 
accused. 

To  jurists,  to  alienists,  and  to  all  who  are  inter- 
ested in  medico-legal  questions  this  book  will  prove 
invaluable. 

8vo,  cloth,  438  pages.  $3.00  net;  by  -nail,  $3.16 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY  NEW  YORK 
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TRAVEL 
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The  Ideal 

Hotel  of 

the  Tropics 


CONDADO-VANDERBILT 


SAN  JUAN,  PORTO  RICO  OPEN  OCTOBER  16th 

An  18-hole  golf-course— tennis — surf  bathing— delightful  motoring— 
and  a  cuisine  of  the  highest  class  contribute  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
traveler.  Management — The  Vandcrhilt  Hotel,  N.  Y.  Direct  steamer 
service  from  New  York  via  the  modern  vessels  of  the  Porto  Rico 
Line.  For  sailings,  etc.,  address  M.  Seckendorf,  G.  P.  A.,  Porto  Rico 
Line,  11  Broadway,  New  York. 

For  hotel  reservations,  refer  to 
Walton  H.  Marshall,  The  Vanderbilt  Hotel,  New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE  HAVE  ATTRACTIVE  OFFER  to 

salesmen  making  large  towns  in  the 

NEUFEED  as  side  line,  Which    is  typewriter 

specialty  sold  by  drug  stores  and  stationers. 

NEUFEED  CO.,  Mfrs., 

ASheville, 

North  Carolina. 


MONEY-MAKING  FARMS— 17  States— 
$10  to  $100  acre.  Stock,  tools,  crops  often  in- 
cluded to  settle  quickly.  Write  for  big  illus- 
trated catalogue.  K.  A.Stroul  Farm  Agency, 
202a  UN  Sun  Building.  New  York. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Railway  Traffic  Inspectors;  $110.1  month  to 
atartandexpi  D  1  .  travel  it  desired;  Unlimit- 
ed advancement.  No  age  limit.  Tluee  months 
tudy.  Situation  arranged.  Prepart  E01 
permanent  position.  Write  for  booklet  CM24, 
Standard  Business  Traiu'g  [nst. , Buffalo, N.Y. 


Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary 

baa  a  larger  vocabulary  than  any  other  such 
dictionary.  Cloth,  30c;  moroccoctte.  50c:  led 
leather,  75c.  Thumb-notch  index,  IOC  extra. 
Postage,  5c  extra. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY    ■    New  York 
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TRAVEL 


CHRYSANTHEMUM    SEASON 

IN  THE  FAR  EAST 

Join  the  AMERICAN  EXPRESS 
tour  under  personal  escort  leav- 
ing San  Francisco  October  17  for 
a  wonderful  visit  to  Japan  and 
China  at  the  best  season  of  the  year. 

ROUND-THE-WORLD 

extension  of  same  tour.  Write  for 
itinerary. 

AMERICAN  EXPRESS 

Travel  Department 

65  Broadway,  N.  Y.        23  West  Monroe  St.,  Chicago 
Market  &  2nd  Sis.,  San  Francisco 


PANAMA 

AND    WHAT    IT    MEANS 

By  John  Foster  Fraser 

The  only  story  covering  every  phase  of  every  thing 
connoctodn  i  tht  hcgrcatCanal,  from  an  Englishman's 
point  of  view.    Itcautifully  and  profusely  illustrated. 

Mi--  me. 1,  the  machinery,  the  accomplished 
Work,  '.ill  he  sharply  defined  and  real  to  him  who 
reads  the  story." — The  Scientific  American.  N.  Y. 

Large  !2mo,  cloth,  $1 .75  net;  by  mail,  $1 .85. 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York,  N.Y. 


PATENTS   AND   ATTORNEYS 

PATENTS.  Write  for  Free  Illustrated  Guide 
Book  and  Evidence  of  Conception  Blank. 
Send  model  or  sketch  and  description  for  our 
free  opinion  of  its  patentable  nature.  Higiiest 
References.  Prompt  Attention.  Reasonable 
Terms.  VICTOR  J.  EVANS  &  CO.,  759 
Ninth,  Washington,  D.  C. 

INVENTORS— DESIRING  TO  SECURE 
patents  should  write  for  our  guide  hook, 
"How  to  Get  Your  Patent."  Send  model  or 
sketch  for  our  opinion  of  its  patentable 
nature. 

RANDOLPH  &  CO. 
Dept.  41j,  Washington,  D.  C. 


PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  for  Inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

FREE.    Write  LACEY  &  LACEV 

651  F  Street,  N.  W„  Washington,  D.  C. 

ESTABLISHED  1869 

MISCELLANEOUS 


OWN  YOUR  OWN  ORANGE  GROVE  in 
beautiful  Fruitland  Park.  Let  us  tell  you  how 
melons,  peaches,  cotton,  your  first  crops, 
should  help  pay  for  your  grove.  Board  of 
Trade,  108  Trade  Bid",..  Fruitland  Park.  Ha. 

AMERICAN  MADE  TOYS  wanted,  toy 
Soldiers,    Army.    Navy,    Marines,    Cannons. 

Machine  Guns.  etc.  Exceptional  favorable 
chance  offered  manufacturers  or  home- 
workers  on  small  or  large  scale.  We  btlj 
goods  all  year.  Experience  or  tools  unneces 
sary.  Hundreds  made  complete  per  hour. 
Casting  form  outfits  $3.00  up.  Booklet  and 
information*  free.  Toy  Soldier  Mfg.  Co., 
Dept.  N,  32  Union  Square,  New  York. 

COLLEGE  DEGREES  BY  HCME 
STUDY  in  Standard  College  Est  d  1 856. 
Law,  usual  degree,  special  graduate  couists 
lor  busy  people.  Rates  low.  Address  D.  1  . 
Dellinger,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Cheityville,  N.  C 


THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


Readers  will  please  bear  in  mind  that  no  notice 
trill  be  taken  of  anonymous  communications. 


"().  P.."  San  Diego,  Oal. — "Kindly  K'\<'  me  the 
meaning  of  the  phrase  Sinn  Fein." 

The  phrase  Sinn  Fein  is  [rishand  means,llterally, 
"ourselves  alone."  n  designates  an  organization 
founded  in  Ireland  about.  L905  to  promote  the  sale 
of  homo  manufactures  and  to  further  economic 
undertakings.  By  extension,  it  now  embraces  a 
body  of  persons  interested  in  Irish  independence. 

"A.  E.  T.,"  Framlngham,  Mass.  "Kindly  let 
me  know  the  difference,  if  there  is  any,  between 
the  two  words  special  and  especial." 

The  distinction  between  these  words  is  often  a 
fine  one.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  thai 
especial  singles  out  an  object  from  others  of  the 
lame  kind:  as,  an  especial  favor;  whereas  special 
conveys  the  idea  of  having  some  particular  or  re- 
markable characteristic  without  I  lie  idea  of.  com- 
parison;   as,  a  special  reduction. 

"  M.  T.."  Holloway,  Ohio. — "  Please  give  me  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Admiral  (Iconic  Dewey;  also, 
the  cause  and  burial." 

Admiral  George  Dewey  died  in  Washington. 
D.  C,  January  16,  1017.  His  death  was  caused  by 
a  general  breakdown  and  hardening  of  Hie  arteries. 
Ho  was  buried  in  the  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery, Va. 

"N.  D.  C,"  Galveston,  Tex. — "Will  you  be 
good  enough  to  advise  me  the  correct  way  to  spell 
the  plural  of  the  word  money?" 

"  Moneys,  not  monies,  altho  often  so  (improp- 
erly) spelled.  The  rule  is  clear.  Words  ending  in  y 
necessarily  have  as  their  penultimate  letter  either 
a  vowel  or  a  consonant.  If  a  vowel  the  plural  is 
formed  by  adding  s;  if  a  consonant,  by  changing 
the  y  into  ies.  Thus,  boy,  boys;  baby,  babies." — 
Desk-Book  of  Errors  in  English. 

"G.  C.  T.,"  Big  Stone  Gap,  Va. — "Kindly  ad- 
vise me  the  origin  of  the  term  greenback.  Also, 
advise  the  difference  in  this  and  other  paper  money 
of  our  Government,  should  there  be  any,  and 
where  the  greenback  gets  its  value." 

Walsh  tells  us  ("  Handy-Book  of  Literary  Curi- 
osities") that  greenback  is  an  Americanism  for 
paper  money,  first  applied  to  the  currency  issued 
during  the  Civil  War,  which,  like  the  present 
bank-notes  of  the  United  States,  had  a  green  back. 
Colonel  Edmond  Dick  Taylor  (1802-1891)  has  the 
credit  of  suggesting  the  plan,  at  a  time  when  the 
Government's  credit  with  Europe  was  exhausted, 
when  the  treasury  was  empty,  and  the  soldiers 
were  clamoring  for  money.  Lincoln,  in  a  letter  to 
Taylor,  published  after  the  latter's  death  (New 
York  Tribune,  December  6,  1891),  gives  this  ac- 
count of  the  origin  of  the  scheme: 

"I  have  long  determined  to  make  public  the 
origin  of  the  greenback,  and  telPthe  world  that  it 
is  of  Dick  Taylor's  creation.  You  had  always  been 
friendly  to  me,  and  when  troublous  times  fell  on 
us,  and  my  shoulders,  tho  broad  and  willing, 
were  weak,  and  myself  surrounded  by  such  cir- 
cumstances and  such  people  that  I  knew  not  whom 
to  trust,  then  said  I  in  my  extremity,  '  I  will  send 
for  Colonel  Taylor;  he  will  know* what  to  do.' 
I  think  it  was  in  January,  1862,  on  or  about  the 
16th,  that  I  did  so.  You  came,  and  I  said  to 
you, 

"  'What  can  we  do?' 

"  Said  you,  'Why,  issue  treasury-notes  bearing 
no  interest,  printed  on  the  best  banking  paper. 
Issue  enough  to  pay  off  the  army  expenses,  and 
declare  it  legal  tender.' 

"  Chase  thought  it  a  hazardous  thing,  but  we 
finally  accomplished  it,  and  gave  to  the  people  of 
this  republic  the  greatest  blessing  they  ever  had, 
— their  own  paper  to  pay  their  own  debts. 

"  It  is  due  to  you,  the  father  of  the  present  green- 
back, that  the  people  should  know  it,  and  I  take 
great  pleasure  in  making  it  known.  How  many 
times  have  I  laughed  at  you  telling  me  plainly 
that  I  was  too  lazy  to  be  anything  but  a  lawyer! 

"  A.  Lincoln." 

Greenback  is  defined  as:  "  (1)  One  of  a  class  of 
legal-tender  non-interest-bearing  notes  of  the 
United  States;  so  called  because  the  back  is 
printed  in  green.  Authorized  by  the  act  of  Feb- 
ruary 25,  1862,  and  issued  as  a  war-revenue 
measure.  Since  the  act  of  January  14,  1875, 
which  provided  for  the  resumption  of  specie 
payment  from  January  I,  1879,  the  notes  have 
been  convertible  into  gold  upon  demand.  By  the 
act  of  May  31 ,  1878,  the  amount  of  greenbacks  for 
permanent  circulation  was  fixed  at  the  amount 
then  current  ($346,681,016).  (2)  By  extension, 
any  note  issued  by  a  national  bank  in  the  United 
States." 
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Dodge  Brothers 

BUSINESS  CAR 


Any  business  that  requires  de- 
livery can  use  Dodge  Brothers 
Business   Car  with   profit 


Because  its  operating -economy 
and  maintenance-economy  have 
been  universally  established 


Dodge  Brothers,  Detroit 


£  A  BANKER 


IV 

■     Prepare  by  mail  in  spare  time  for  this    attractive  profes- 

H     ^r    biod  i  n  which  there  are  great  opportunities  for  both  men 

V^J      and  women.       Send  at  once  for  free  book,     "How    to 

I^B^^      Become  a  Banker,"  by  Edgar  G.  Alcorn,  President. 

American  School  of  Banking,  5->    McLene  Bide.,  Columbus,  O. 


TYPK  FR0MCITYSTREET5 

9  A  collection  of  brilliant  character  *^» 

studies  of  men  and  women  to  be  met  with  in  the  Bohemian  life  of  New 
York,  by  Hutchins  Hapgood.  A  volume  packed  with  human  interest, 
laughter  and  pathos.    12mo,  Cloth.  Illustrated.  $1.50;  by  mail,  $1.55^ 

Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York 


HARRISON  MEMORIALS 

The  translation  of  yourown  taste  and  desires  into  a  memorial 
or  mausoleum  requires  a  sympathetic  understandiii"' 
which  can  come  only  with  years  of  experience. 
The  Harrison  Granite  Company  offers  you  a  person.il 
service  made  valuable  by  74  years  of 
artistic  and  constructional  success. 

Write  for  Booklet  5 
HARRISON  GRANITE  CO, 

200  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 
Works:  Barre,  Vermont 
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It  Beats  ...   as  it  Sweeps 


Only  The  Hoover  beats 
out  buried  dirt- — indoors, 
dustlessly.  The  carpeting 
is  fluttered  more  than  a 
thousand  times  each  min- 
ute upon  a  cushion  of  air. 
Deeply-lodged  grit  is  loos- 
ened and  shaken  forth. 
Beaten  to  the  surface,  pow- 
erful  suction   removes   it. 


Only  The  Hoover  sweeps 
while  it  beats.  Its  Beat- 
ing-Sweeping Brush  is 
patented.  Whizzed  like 
airplane  propellers 
twenty-four  large  soft 
bristle  tufts  make  count- 
less sweeping  contacts. 
Hair,  lint  and  threads 
that  cling  like  cockle 
burs  are  speedily  collected. 


as  it  Cleans 

Only  The  Hoover  beats  ...  as  it  sweeps  as  it  suction  cleans.  So  in  a 
Hoover  you  have  more  than  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner.  You  have  even 
more  than  a  vacuum  cleaner  and  an  electric  sweeper.  You  also  possess  an 
electric  carpet  beater.  Is  it  not  apparent  why  The  Hoover  cleans  clean  ? 
— Why  it  is  being  purchased  in.  overwhelmingly  great  numbers — Why 
its  makers  are  the  world's  largest  ?  C,  Concluding  advantages  of  The 
Hoover  are :  That  it  correctly  straightens  any  crushed-down  nap.  That  it 
rejuvenates  colorings  and  patterns.  That  it  is  guaranteed  to  make  all  rugs 
and  carpets  wear  much  longer.  C,  Just  run  your  Hoover  over:  beat,  sweep, 
lift  nap,  restore  colors  and  vacuum  clean  in  one  operation. 

How  to  Judge  an  Electric  Cleaner' '  is  a  booklet  you  should  read. 
Obtainable  from  Hoover  dealers  or  The  Hoover  Suction  Sweeper 
Company,  North  Canton,  Ohio,  and   Hamilton,  Ontario,  Canada. 


mmm      mm-      JUSTRUN      YOUR 

HO  O VE  R 

J.    1  OVER 
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A  car  pleasing  alike  to  the  eye,  the  body 
and  the  purse;  embodying  every  essential 
of  desirability  at  a  moderate  cost. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster 

Types 


D      D      □ 

Perhaps  no  greater  compliment  has  ever  been  paid 
a  motor-car  than  the  enthusiastic  satisfaction 
expressed  in  thousands  of  letters  from  Briscoe 
owners  to  us. 


(208) 


BRISCOE    MOTOR    CORPORATION 

JACKSON  MICHIGAN 

The  Canadian  Briscoe   Motor  Company,  Limited,  Brockville,  Ontario 
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Our  Victory  Model 

A  TWO-YEAR  REVISION— OVER  100  IMPROVEMENTS 


The  Fulfillment  of  a  16 -Year  Ambition 


This  new  Mitchell  Six  is  our  ideal  of  a 
fine  car  after  16  years'  experience. 

We  have  worked  for  two  years  on  it. 
It  embodies  over  100  improvements  on  our 
pre-war  Six.  And  most  of  them  are  made 
to  add  endurance. 

Never  has  a  Mitchell  model  met  with 
such  a  welcome.  Every  car  which  goes 
out  is  winning  more  men  to  it.  And 
every  year,  with  such  a  car,  will  add  to 
its  prestige. 

To  a  man  who  is  seeking  a  car  in  this 
class  it  offers  many  new  points  to  con- 
sider. 

The  Future  Type 

What  we  have  done  is  this: 

We  have  fixed  new  standards,  part  by 
part,  based  on  countless  Mitchell  records. 
We  brought  in  many  specialists  to  help. 

We  have  fixed  new  tests — exacting  tests 
— to  prove  and  insure  these  standards. 

We  have  developed  a  new  Mitchell 
spirit.  Every  man  believes  that  these 
perfections  mark  the  future  type  of  Six. 
Every  workman,  tester  and  inspector  feels 
his  responsibility. 


Minimizing  Wear 

We  have  added  smoothness  as  well  as 
strength.  By  exacting  methods  we  are 
minimizing  wear. 

We  have  reduced  power  waste  in  the 
motor.  The  crankshafts  are  twice  bal- 
anced on  two  new-type  machines. 

Gears  are  mated  to  exactness.  Engines 
are  tested  on  electric  dynamometers. 
Rear  axles  are  tested  by  electric  apparatus. 
Transmissions  are  tested  in  a  sound-proof 
room. 

We  have  spent  over  $300,000  on  new 
machinery  and  equipment  to  attain  this 
finer  car. 

Cheaper  Operation 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  cut  down 
cost  of  upkeep.  A  thermostat  controlo  the 
temperature  of  liquids,  air  and  gas.  A 
new  method  secures  better  vaporization. 
Fuel  cost  has  been  lessened. 

Other  improvements  keep  the  car  look- 
ing new.  The  body  frame  is  extra-staunch. 
A  new-type  top  has  been  adopted — a  top 
which  won't  grow  shabby.  Extra  finish 
gives  enduring  luster.  Interlaced  hair 
is  used  in  the  upholstery  to  keep  the 
cushion  shape. 


The  rear  springs  are  unbreakable  in 
use,  as  shown  by  countless  tests.  And 
they  are  long  cantilevers  which  give 
matchless  riding  comfort. 

An  Honest  Car 

The  new  car  is  a  beauty.  It  is  new  in 
lines  and  color,  in  finish  and  equipment. 
But  the  great  fact  is  that  in  hidden 
parts  we  give  you  the  best  we  know. 

This  new  Six  will  keep  its  newness. 
The  satisfaction  which  it  gives  you  will 
endure.     The  years  will  show  its  quality. 

The  price  is  kept  down  by  factory  effi- 
ciency. In  this  model  plant  we  build 
the  complete  car  —  motor,  chassis  and 
body.  And  in  every  department  we  use 
modern  cost-reducing  methods. 

Ask  for  our  catalog,  or  let  your  Mitchell 

dealer  show  you  what  we've  done.     Any 

man  who  learns  the  facts  will  want  a  Six 

like  this. 

5-Passenger  Touring  Car 

$1690  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

120-Inch  Wheelbase — 40  h.  p.  Motor 

3-Passenger  Roadster,  same  price 

Also  built  as  Sedan  and  Coupe 

7-Passenger  Touring  Car 

$1875  f.  o.  b.  Factory 

127-inch  Wheelbase — 48  h.  p.  Motor 

MITCHELL  MOTORS  COMPANY,  Inc. 
Racine,  Wisconsin 
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$95  an  Hour! 

"Every  hour  I  spent  on  my  I.  C.  S. 
Course  has  been  worth  $95  to  me!  My 
position,  my  $5,000  a  year  income,  my 
home,  my  family's  happiness — I  owe  it  all 
to  my  spare  time  training  with  the  Inter- 
national Correspondence  Schools!" 

Every  mail  brings  letters  from  some  of 
the  two  million  I.  C.  S.  students  telling  of 
promotions  or  increases  in  salary  as  the 
rewards  of  spare  time  study. 

What  are  you  doing  with  the  hours  after 
supper?  Can  you  afford  to  let  them  slip 
by  unimproved  when  you  can  easily  make 
them  mean  so  much?  One  hour  a  day 
spent  with  the  I.  C.  S.  will  prepare  you 
for  the  position  you  want  in  the  work  you 
like  best  r  Yes,  it  will !  Put  it  up  to  us  to 
prove  it.  Mark  and  mail  this  coupon  now  I 


•  —    TEAR    OUT    HERE 


INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

BOX  4886B.  SCRANTON,  PA. 

Explain,  without  obligating  me,  how  I  can  qualify  for  the 
position,  or  in  the  subject,  before  which  I  mark  X. 


EI.El.IKII  41.  I.MilNFI  It 
Eleetrlo  Mehtlng  and  Kyi. 
Electric  Wiring 
Telegraph  Engineer 
Telephone  Work 
MECHANICAL  ENGINEER 
Mechanical   Draftsman 
Machine  Shop  Traotioa 
Toolmaker, 
Gas  Engine  Operating 
CIVIL    ENGINEER 
Surveying    and  Mapping 
MINE  FOUEMANor  ENfl'II 
STATIC)  N  A  ICY  ENGINEER 
Marine  Engineer 
Ship  Draftsman 
ARCHITECT 
Contractor  and  Bnllder 
Archil. -ctni-al  Draftsman 
Concrete  Builder 
Structural  Engineer 
PLUNKING  AND  HEATING 
Sheet  Metal  Worker 
Textile  Overseer  or  So pt. 
CHEMI8T 


SALESMANSHIP 
ADVERTISING 
Window  Trimmer 
Show  Card  Writer 
Sign  Painter 
Railroad  Trainman     . 
ILLUSTRATING 
Cartooning 
BOOKKEEPER 
Stenographer  and  Typist 

..Cert.  Pub.  Accountant 

J  TRAFFIC  MANAGER 
;  Railway  Accountant 
Commercial  Law 
GOOD  ENGLISH 
Teacher 
Common  School  Subleota 

3  Mathematics 

"CIVIL  SERVICE 
Railway  Mail  Clerk 
AUTOMOBILE  OPERATING 
Anto  Repairing 
Navigation        IQSpanlsh 
AGRICULTURE  IpFreneh 
Poultry  Railing  iQltallao 


Name 

Present 
Occupation. 

Street 

Rnd  No 


City. 


.State. 


I    TEACH 


BY   MAIL 


I  won  World's  First  Prize  for  best  course! 
In  Penmanship.  Under  my  guidance  you  can  \ 
become  an  expert  penman,'  Am  placing  many  of  my 
a  til  dents  as  iti-structora  In  comnn'riKil  colludes  at  high 
ealarieu.  If  you  wiah  to  become  h  hitter  penman,  write 
me.  1  will  Mend  yoa  FRKK  one  of  my  Favorite  Pans 
and  s  copy  of  tho  Kausomerian   Journal.     Write  today. 

C.  W. ICansomt    .ti?  Essex Bld,ff..Kansos€ity,Mo. 

BOOKKEEPERS 

Cashiers,  Office  Men 

Stenographers.Clerks 

Cost, Executive  and  Public  Accounting  pays  $3,000  to  $10,000 
B.  year  and  up.  Ambitious  men  and  women  are  doubling  and 
trebling  their  earning  power  by  learning  accounting.  Our 
home  study  training  by  mail  under  big  staff  of  experts  en- 
abled G.  W.  Alhaus  to  rise  from  ledger  clerk  to  auditor  with 
salary  increase  of  600%.  Hundreds  have  added  $1 ,000  to  $2,500 
to  their  yearly  incomes.  We  prepare  you  from  the  ground 
up.  Qualify  while  holding  your  present  position.  Wntenow 
for  full  particulars  and  free  copy  of  our  book  "Accountancy 
—The  Profession  That  Pays." 

LaSulle  Extension  University,  Dept.  952-HA    Chicago 
"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 


M=M=W=HI=M=II=U=MI=M=M=HCIIZII 


draining  jor  /Authorship 

HoWtovvVit/e,  Whailo  Write, 
and  Where  to  sell . 

Cultivate  your  mind.  Develop 
your  literary  gifts.  Master  the 
arl  o\  scl^-eSpression.M*ike* 
your  span?  time  profitable. 
'Turn  your  ideas  into  dollars. 


Df.EsenWein 


Courses  in  Short-Story  Writ- 
ing, Versification.  Journalism. 
Play  Writing.    Photoplay 
Writing,  etc.,  taught    person- 
ally by  Dr.  J.  Berg  Esenwein. 
for  many  years  editor  of  Lippincott's  Magazine,  and 
a  staff  of  literary  experts.     Constructive  criticism. 
Frank,    honest,    helpful    advice.       Real  teaching- 
One  pupil  has  received  over  $5,000  for  stories  and 
articles  written  mostly  in  spare  time — "play  work,"  he 
calls  it.     Another  pupil  received  over  $1,000  before 
completing   her   first   course.      Another,  a  busy  wife 
and    mother,   is   averaging    over    $75    a    week    from 
photoplay  writing  alone. 

There  is  no  other  institution  or  agency  doing  so  much 
for  writers,  young  or  old.  The  universities  recognize 
this,  for  over  one  hundred  members  of  the  English 
faculties  of  higher  institutions  are  studying  in  our 
Literary  Department.  The  editors  recognize  it,  for 
they  are  constantly  recommending  our  courses. 

We  publish  The  Writer's  Library.  We  also  publish  The 
Writer's  Monthly,  especially  valuable  tor  its  full  reports  of 
the  literary  market.  Besides  our  teaching  service,  we  offer  a 
manuscript  criticism  service. 

150-page  illustrated  catalogue  free 

Pirate  aJJ.t.. 

T&e  Home  Correspondence  School 

Dep't.74.    Springfield,  Mass. 

ESTABLISHED' 1897  INCORPORATED   |90<* 
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$  HMnthurst 

J^g,    IpsCHOOLB-BBOYS 

2/  ""V?    r       Pinehurst,  North  Carolina 

Complete  college  preparatory  course  of  six  classes. 
Boarding  and  country  day  school.  Pupils  from  Amer- 
ica's finest  families.  Charming  surroundings,  bracing 
air,  and  equable  climate  invite  work,  play  and  sleep  in 
the  open  the  entire  school  year.  Baseball,  football, 
tennis,  horseback  riding,  golf.    Open  Sept.  24. 

Address :  R.  C.  Piatt,  Acting  Headmaster,  for  information. 


TEMPLE     UNIVERSITY 

Teachers'  College 

Preparation  of  teachers  for  High  Schools,  Elementary 
Schools,  Kindergarten,  Business  Schools,  Physical  Training, 
Household  Art.  Household  Science,  Music,  Manual  Arts 
and  Social   Workers.      For  detailed  information  write 

RUSSELL  H.  CON  WELL,  President 

Dept.  L.D.,  Broad  and  Berks  St*.,    Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Pennsylvania,  New  Bloomfield,  Box  V. 


Carson  Long  Institute 


81st  year.     College  Prepar- 


courses.     Separate  modern  Junior  building  for  boys  under 
13  years.     Healthful  country  location.     Terms:  $360  and  up; 
Juniors    $295.      Boys    taught    how   to     learn    and    to  live. 
Carson  Long  Institute. 

OMftNwTO&,n 

Banks  are  emDloying-  hundreds  of  women  in  every  de- 
partment of  bank  work,  even  up  to  cashier.  Clean, 
pleasant  work, with  men's  pay.  You  can  learn  by  mail. 
r>end  for  free  book,  "How  to  Become  a  Banker  "  by. 
Ed*ar  G.  Alcorn,  Pres.  American  School  of  Banking, 
109  MtLene  Bldg.,  Columbus,  Ohio 

BOOKKEEPER 

GET  OUT   OF   THE   RUT: 

become  a  certified  Public  or  Cost  Accountant;  go  into  busi- 
ness for  yourself;  demand  for  expert  accountants  exceeds  the 
supply;  our  graduates  earn  over  $6,000  yearly;  have  more 
business  than  they  can  handle;  learn  at  home  in  spare  time 
by  our  new  system.  Write  for  booklet  and  special  offer. 

We  have  no  Solicitors. 
Universal  Business  Institute,  240  Pullman  Bldg.,  Mew  York 


New  Invention 

Gives  Ybu 

Language  Power 


15    Minutes  a  Day  with  Sherwin  Cody's 

"100',    Self-Correcting  Method" 

Improves  Your  English  At  Once. 

The  average  person  Ih  only  61  per  cent 
efficient  in  Krammar.  "Rules"  tauifht  in 
school  do  not  stick  in  thf  mind.  But 
Sherwin  Cody's  m-w  patented  invention, 
his  ■  100'  a  Self  Correcting  Method"  up 
net*  all  old  standards.  Gives  yon  wonderful 

Ijimiruatre   i'owcr  and  command  of  Kniilish 
in    LB    minutes    a    day  of  your  spare  time, 
in   Letter  Writing,  Spelling,  Punctuation, 
i  .i,'unni:ir.  Kc:i«)ing  and  Conversation.  Give  ( 
Sherwin  Cody'snewcourse  L6  minutes  a  day 

Speak  or  write  more  clearly, forcefully, correctly  und  convinc- 
ingly. Mail  lctteror postcard  for  Mr.  Cody's  interesting  book- 
It  i  a  v  pl.tinink'f  ullv  iilhun  tiis  new  invention  am)  wlmt  it  will  do 
for  you.  Writ*.-  now.  Sherwin  Cody  School  of  English, 
Dept.  79 — News  Building,  Rochester,  New  York. 


Why  Children 
Dorit  Obey 

Obedience  is  the  very  foundation  of  character  in 
all  children.  Yet  how  many  parents  discover  con- 
stantly that  their  instructions  to  their  children  carry 
no  farther  than  around  the  corner.  And  disobedi- 
ence is  simply  the  leader  of  a  whole  troop  of  bad 
traits.  Wilfulness,  selfishness,  jealousy,  disrespect, 
untruthfulness,  ill  temper  and  many  other  harmful, 
unpleasant  qualities  that  a  child  acquires  during 
the  first  few  years  of  its  life  are  directly  related  to 
that  first  great  fault  of  disobedience. 

New  Methods  for  Old 


Until  now,  scolding  and  wli 
about   the  only  resource   at  t 
But  new  methods  have  been 
easy  to  train  children  to  obey 
surely  without  breaking  the  ch 
fear,  resentment  or  revenge 
in  the  child's  heart,  as  whip- 
ping does.  This  new  method 
is  based   on   confidence   be- 
tween   parent   and    child. 
When    perfect   understand- 
ing and  sympathy  exist, 
obedience    comes  naturally 
and  all  the  bad  traits  that 
children  pick    up    so  easily 
are  not  given  a  chance  to 
develop.  A  command, quiet- 
ly   spoken,    brings    instant 
obedience   in  every   case  — 
and  even  children  who  are 
habitually   disobedient    are 
quickly  changed    into  will- 
ing, obedient  boys  and  girls. 

Highest  Endorsements 

This  new  system,  which 
has  been  put  into  the  form 
of  an  illustrated  Course 
prepared  especially  for  the 
busy  parent,  is  producing 
remarkable  and  immediate 
results  for  thousands  of 
parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  is  endorsed  by 
leading  educators.  It  covers 
all  ages  from  cradle  to 
eighteen  years. 


ipping  seem  to  have  been 
he  command  of  parents, 
discovered  which  make  it 
promptly,  pleasantly  and 
ild's  will,  without  creating 


Do  You  Know  How  — 

to  instruct  children  in 
the  delicate  matter  of 
sex? 

to  always  obtain 
cheerful  obedience? 
to  correct  mistakes  of 
early  training  ? 
to  keep   child   from 
crying  ? 

to  develop  initiative 
in  child  ? 

to  teach  child  in- 
stantly to  comply 
with  command, 
"  Don't  touch"  ? 
to  suppress  temper  in 
children  without  pun- 
ishment ? 

to  teach  Punctuality? 
Perseverance  ?  Care- 
fulness ? 

to  overcome  obsti- 
nacy ? 

These  are  only  a  few 
of  the  hundreds  of 
questions  fully  an- 
swered and  explained. 


Free  Book   "New  Methods  in  Child 

Training"  is  the  title  of 

a  startling  book  which  describes  this 
new  system  and  outlines  the  work 
of  the  Parents  Association.  Mail 
coupon  or  send  letter  or  postal  today 
and  the  book  will  be  sent  free — but 
do  it  now  as  this  announcement 
may  never  appear  again. 

THE  PARENTS  ASSOCIATION 

Dept.  129 
449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 

Parents  Association,  Inc., 

Dept.  129,  449  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

Please    send    me    your    book.  "  New    Methods    in   Child 
Training,"  Free.    This  does  not  obligate  me  in  any  way. 


Name 

Address 

Cit>                                                            State 

STANDARD     DICTIONARY    superiority 
plain  to  the  man  ui   woman  who  investigates. 

quickly 

becomes 

ACCOUNTANCY 


BE  A 
CPA 


i    :mmm  CDCC  MitiK  International  Accountant*  Society 

^^r~  rn.s  wvn  Dept.W,J626s.Jiiriii(junA».,uiKi«(i 


The  Highest  Paid  Profession  taught  thoroughly 
in  a  few  months  of  home  study  by  new  system 

"    Society 

CO 


M  BECOME  A 

Lawyer 

tudy  At  Home.    Legally  trained  men  win 
high  positions  and  bip;  success  in  business 
and  publiclife.  Greater  opportunities  now 
than  ever.    Be  a  leader.    Lawyetsearn 
$3,000  to  $10,000  Annually 
We  Kuide  you  step  by  step.     You  can 
train  at  home  durini?  spare  tune    We  prepare 
you  for  bar  examination  in  any  state    Money 
i.l  muled  uccurdinirtoour  Guarantee  Hond  if 
disannulled.      Decree  of  I.I,.  H,  conferred. 
Fbouiandl  of  successful  atudents  enrolled. 
I.ow  coat,  easy  terms.  Kourteen-volumc  Law 
Library  free  if  you  enroll  now.    Get  our  valu- 
able 1  IMl-pasre  •' l,aW  Guide"ai.d  "Kvidenc**" 
books  free.     Send  for  thera  -NOW. 

USALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  952-LA  Chicago,  III. 
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Fidelity 


On  the  day  of  its  birth,  Certain- 
teed  pledged  itself  to  the  skilled 
making  of  first-quality  products. 

So  thorough  has  been  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  policy  that  Certain- 
teed  Products  are  accepted  every- 
where without  question  or  doubt 
as  to  their  inherent  merit. 

Never  will  fidelity  to  this  promise 
be  permitted  to  diminish.  Under 
no  circumstance  whatsoever  will 
this  universal  confidence  in 
Certain-teed  Products  be  im- 
paired. 

Upon  this  conception  of  business 
integrity  Certain-teed  has  devel- 
oped its  present  world-wide 
service. 

Certain-teed 
Products  Corporation 

Offices  and  Warehouses  in  Principal  Cities 


Certain-teed  Products  are 
sold  by  dealers  everywhere 


PAINT  VARNISH   ROOFING  &  RELATED  BUILDING  PRODUCTS 
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THE  DIGEST  SCHOOL  DIRECTORY  INDEX 

We  print  below  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  schools  and  colleges  whose  announcements  appear  in  The  Digest 
during  September.  The  September  6th  issue  contains  a  descriptive  announcement  of  each.  We  suggest  that  you 
write  for  catalogs  and  special  information  to  any  of  the  institutions  listed  below,  or  we  will  gladly  answer  your  direct 
inquiry.  Reliable  information  procured  by  School  Manager  is  available  without  obligation  to  inquirer.  Price, 
locality,  size  of  school,  age  of  child,  are  all  factors  to  be  considered.        Make  your  inquiry  as  definite  as  possible. 

School  Department  of  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST. 


FOR  GIRLS  AND  WOMEN 

Crescent  College Eureka  Springs,  Ark. 

The  Bishop's  School La  Jolla,  Cal. 

Glen  Eden Stamford,  Conn. 

Hillside    School Norwalk,    Conn. 

Miss  Howe  &  Miss  Marot's  Sch.  Thompson,  Conn. 

Southfield   Point   School Stamford,   Conn. 

St.    Margaret's   School Waterbury,   Conn. 

Chevy  Chase  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Colonial  School Washington,  D.  C. 

Holy  Cross  Academy Washington,  D.  C. 

Madison  Hall Washington,  D.  C. 

National  Park  Seminary Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Haire's  School Chicago,  111. 

Illinois  Woman's  College Jacksonville,  111. 

Rockf ord  College Rockford,  111. 

Miss  Spaids'  School Chicago,  111. 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods 

St.  Mary-of-the-Woods,  Ind. 

Girls'  Latin  School Baltimore,  Md. 

Grafton  School Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Maryland  College Lutherville,  Md. 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland Baltimore,  Md. 

Abbot  Academy Andover,   Mass. 

The  Misses  Allen  School.  . .  .West  Newton,  Mass. 

Miss  Guild  &  Miss  Evans'  School.  .Boston,  Mass. 

House-in-the-Pines Norton,    Mass. 

Lasell   Seminary Auburndale,   Mass. 

Miss    McClintock's    School Boston,     Mass. 

MacDuffie    School Springfield,    Mass. 

Sea  Pines  School Brewster,  Mass. 

Tenacre Wellesley,     Mass. 

Walnut  Hill   School Natick,   Mass. 

Waltham  School Waltham,  Mass. 

Whiting    Hall So.    Sudbury,    Mass. 

Saint    Mary's    Hall Faribault,    Minn. 

Lindenwood    College St.    Charles,    Mo. 

Miss   Beard's    School Orange,    N.   J. 

Centenary  Collegiate  Inst.  .  .  . Hackettstown,  N.  J. 

Dwight  School Englewood,  N.  J. 

Kent  Place   School Summit,  N.  J. 

Cathedral  School  of  St.  Mary.  .Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Drew  Seminary Carmel,  N.  Y. 

The  Knox  School Tarry  town.   N.  Y. 

The  Lady  Jane  Grey  School.  .Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

Miss  Mason's  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Ossining    School Ossining,    N.    Y. 

Putnam  Hall Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y. 

The  Scudder  School New  York  City 

Harcourt  Place  School Gambier,  Ohio 

Miss   Kendrick's    Coll.    School.  .Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Smead   School Toledo,  -Ohio 

The   Baldwin    School Bryn    Mawr,   Pa. 

Beaver   College Beaver,   Pa. 

Beechwood Jenkintown,    Pa. 

Birmingham  School Birmingham,  Pa. 

Bishopthorpe    Manor Bethlehem,    Pa. 

The  Cowles  School Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Darlington    Seminary West    Chester,    Pa. 

Devon  Manor Devon,  Pa. 

Highland    Hall Hollidaysburg,    Pa. 

Irving  College  and  Cons Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 

Linden  Hall  Seminary Lifitz,  Pa. 

Mary   Lyon    School Swarthmore,   Pa. 

Miss   Mills   School Mount   Airy,   Pa. 

Moravian  College Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Ogontz  School Ogontz,  Pa. 

Rydal  School Rydal,  Pa. 

Miss  Sayward's  School Overhrook,  Pa. 

Ward-Belmont Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hollins  College Hollins,  Va. 

Southern    College Petersburg,    Va. 

Sweet  Briar   College Sweet   Briar,  Va. 

Virginia  College Roanoke,  Va. 

Milwaukee-Downer   College.  ...  Milwaukee,    Wis. 

PROFESSIONAL 

University  of  Louis.  Coll.  of  Dent.  .Louisville,  Ky. 
Harvard  Dental  School Boston,  Mass. 


BOYS'  PREPARATORY  SCHOOLS 

Claremont   School Claremont,   Cal. 

Curtis  School Brookfield  Center,  Conn. 

Ridgefield    School Ridgefield,  Conn. 

Wheeler    School North    Stonington,  Conn. 

Army  &  Navy  Prep.  School      .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

St.  Albans Washington,  D.  C. 

Lake  Forest  Academy Lake  Forest,  111- 

Todd  Seminary Woodstock,  111. 

Tome  School Port  Deposit,  Md. 

Bob-White   Country   School Ashland,    Mass. 

Chauncy  Hall  School Boston,  Mass. 

Dummer    Academy So.    Byfie'.d,    Mass. 

Powder    Point    School Duxbury,    Mass. 

Wilbrabam   Academy Wilbraham,    Mass. 

Williston    Seminary Easthampton,    Mass. 

Worcester  Academy Worcester,   Mass. 

Holderness   School Plymouth,  N.  H. 

Stearns  School Mount  Vernon,  N.  H. 

Blair    Academy Blairstown,    N.    J. 

Kingsley    School Essex  Fells,    N.    J. 

Peddie  Institute Hightstown,  N.  J. 

Pennington    School Pennington,    N.    J. 

Princeton   Prep.    School Princeton,   N.   J. 

Rutgers  Prep.  School New  Brunswick,  N.  J. 

Cascadilla   School Ithaca,   N.  Y. 

Irving  School Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Massee    Country    School Bronxville,   N.   Y. 

St.  Paul's  School Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Stone    School .  Cornwall,    N.    Y. 

Pinehurst    School Pinehurst,    N.    C. 

Bethlehem   Prep.    School Bethlehem,   Pa. 

Carson  Long  Institute New  Bloomfield,  Pa. 

Franklin  &  Marshall  Academy ...  .Lancaster,  Pa. 

Kiskiminetas  School Saltsburg,  Pa. 

Mercersburg    Academy Mercersburg,    Pa. 

Perkiomen   School Pennsburg,    Pa. 

Swarthmore  Prep.  School Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Moses    Brown    School Providence,    R.    I. 

McCallie   School Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Stuyvesant   School Warren  ton,   Va. 

H.  F.   Bar   Ranch   School Buffalo,   Wyo. 


MILITARY  SCHOOLS 

Marion  Institute Marion,  Ala. 

Hitchcock   Mil.   Acad San   Rafael,   Cal. 

Pasadena  Army  &  Navy  Acad ....  Pasadena,  Cal, 
San  Diego  Army  &  Navy  Acad.    Pacific  Beach,  Cal. 

Stamford  Military  Acad Stamford,  Conn. 

Morgan    Park    Mil.    Acad ....  Morgan    Park,    111. 

Culver   Military   Academy Culver,   Ind. 

Kentucky  Mil.  Inst Lyndon,  Ky. 

Mitchell   Mil.   Boys   School Billerica,   Mass. 

Missouri  Mil.  Academy Mexico,  Mo. 

Bordentown  Mil.  Institute.  .  .  .Bordentown,  N.  J. 

Freehold    Mil.    School Freehold,    N.    J. 

Newton   Academy Newton,   N.   J. 

Wenonah  Mil.  Academy Wenonah,  N.  J. 

Kyle   School Irvington-on-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Manlius   School Manlius,   N.   Y. 

Mohegan  Lake  School ....  Mohegan  Lake,  N.  Y. 

Mt.    Pleasant    Academy Ossining,    N.    Y. 

New   York    Military   Academy.    Cornwall,    N.   Y. 

Peekskill   Academy Peekskill,    N.    Y. 

St.  John's  Mil.  School Ossining,  N.  Y. 

Miami  Mil.  Inst Germantown,  Ohio 

Ohio      Mil.   Institute Cincinnati,   Ohio. 

Penn.  Military  College Chester,  Pa. 

Porter  Military  Academy Charleston,  S.  C. 

Branham  &  Hughes  Mil.  Acad.  Spring  Hill,  Tenn. 

Columbia  Mil.  Academy Columbia,  Tenn. 

Sewanee    Mil.    Academy Sewanee,    Tenn. 

Tenn.    Mil.    Institute Sweetwater,    Tenn. 

Fishburne    Mil.    School Waynesboro,    Va. 

Randolph-Macon   Academy ....  Front   Royal,   Va. 

Staunton    Military    Academy Staunton,    Va. 

St.    John's    Military   Academy ...  .Delafield,    Wis. 


THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOLS 

Hartford  Theological  Seminary  .  Hartford,  Conn. 
Gordon  Bible  College Boston,  Mass- 
Pittsburgh    Bible    Inst Pittsburgh,    Pa. 

CO-EDUCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Kimball    Union    Academy Meriden,    N.    H. 

Proctor  Academy Andover,  N.  H. 

Tilton  Seminary Tilton,  N.  H. 

Clark  School  for  Concentration .  .  New  York  City- 
Glens  Falls  Academy Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Wyoming   Seminary Kingston,   Pa. 

Goddard   Seminary Barre,   Vt. 

Eastern  College Manassas,  Va. 

VOCATIONAL  AND  PROFESSIONAL 

American  Coll.  Phys.  Education ....  Chicago,  111. 

Babson  Institute Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Cambridge    Sch.   Dom.   Arch ..  Cambridge,    Mass. 

Clark    College Worcester,    Mass. 

Emerson  Coll.  of  Oratory Boston,  Mass. 

Garland  Sch.  of  Homemaking Boston,  Mass. 

Leland  Powers  Sch.  Spoken  Word .  .  Boston,  Mass. 
Lesley  Sch.  of  Household  Arts .  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Sargent  School  of  Phys.  Ed ...  .  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Worcester  Dom.  Science  School .  .  Worcester,  Mass. 

Detroit   Coll.   of   Law Detroit,    Mich. 

Michigan  State  Auto  School ....  Detroit,  Mich. 
Brown's  Salon  Studio  of  Fashions  New  York  City 
Eastman  Business   School .  .  Poughkeepsie,   N.   Y. 

Ithaca  Sch.  Phys.  Ed .  .  .      Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

New  York  School  of  Social  Work .  .  New  York  City 
Skidmore  School  of  Arts  .  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y. 
Decorative  and  Art  Paint.  School ....  Dubois,  Pa. 
Penna.  Acad,  of  Fine  Arts .  .  Philadelphia,  Penna. 
Temple  Univ.  Teachers'  Col.    Philadelphia,  Penna. 

MUSIC  SCHOOLS 

Wilson-Greene  Sch.  of  Music.   Washington,  D.  C. 

Bush    Conservatory    of    Music Chicago,    111. 

Ithaca    Cons,   of    Music Ithaca,   N.    Y. 

Institute  of  Musical  Art New  York  City 

Cincinnati  Cons,  of  Music Cincinnati,  Ohio 

KINDERGARTEN  TRAINING 
SCHOOLS 

Conn.  Froebel  Nor.  School.  .  .  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
Fannie  Smith  Kind.  Train.  School 

Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Chicago  Kind.  Institute Chicago,   111. 

Lesley   Normal   School Cambridge,   Mass. 

Perry  Kind.  Nor.  School Boston,  Mass. 

Cincinnati  Kind.  &  Train.  Sch.    Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Oberlin  Kind.  Train.  School Oberlin,  Ohio 

Miss  Hart's  Sch.  for  Kind Philadelphia,  Pa. 

TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 

New  Mexico  State  School  of  Mines.  Socorro,  N.  M. 

FOR  BACKWARD  CHILDREN 

Acerwood  Tutoring  School Devon,  Pa. 

Bancroft  School Haddonfield,  N.  J. 

Elm  Hill  School Barre,  Mass. 

Hedley  School Germantown,  Pa. 

Stewart  Home  Train.  School Frankfort,  Ky. 

Sycamore    Farm    School Newburgh,    N.    Y. 

Trowbridge  Train.  School ....  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
Miss  Woods  School Roslyn,  Pa. 

SCHOOLS  FOR  STAMMERERS 

Bogue    Institute Indianapolis,    Ind. 

Boston  Stammerers'  Inst Boston,  Mass. 

North-Western  School Milwaukee,  Wis. 
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mber  ot  home 
builders  have  written  us  of 
late' asking  us  to  point  out  the 
difference  between  Asbestos 
and  Asphalt  Shingle*  There 
are  probably  many  more  whu 
alto  want  to  know—  hence  t him 
advertisement. 

Having  made  both  Asphalt 
and  Asbestos  Shingle*,  weare 
able  to  advise  fairly — and  to 
thin  point,  that  as  bet  w  fen 
Asbestos  Shingles  and  Asphalt 
Shingles — we  recommend  em- 
phatically Johne-Manvitle  As- 
bestos Shingles.  We  believe 
the  tests  below  wilt  bear  out,' 
this  judgment. 


T&wTests  that  only 
ASBESTOS  SHINGLES'can  stand 


Throw  one  in  the  furnace 

Here's  a  test  too  severe 
for  even  expensive  tile  or 
slate.  The  immunity  ot 
Johns  -  Manville  Asbestos 
Shingles  to  fire  is  one  of 
the  biggest  safeguards 
they  offer. 

No.  1 


Try  to  bend  one 

They  are  hard  and  strong — 
unyielding  and  yet  tough, 
rather  than  brittle — just 
as  you  would  expect  of  a 
material  made  of  Portland 
Cement  and  Johns -Man- 
ville Asbestos  Fibre. 


A  SHINGLE  that  is  beautiful,  everlast- 
ing, and  fire-safe.  In  three  words,  this 
is  a  specification  for  the  ideal  home  roof. 
Beauty — in  color,  texture  and  shadowing, 
lasting  in  all  sorts  of  weather  without  the 
need  of  repairs,  and  fire-safe,  which  to  the 
progressively  minded  home  builder  is  of 
vital  importance. 

Composed  entirely  of  Portland  Cement 
and  Johns-Manville  Asbestos  fibre.  Com- 
pare this  composition  with  any  other  shingle 
on  the  market. 

Johns-Manville  Asbestos  Shingles  are  ap- 
plied in  the  same  way  as  other  shingles — 
by  the  same  labor  and  over  the  same  roof 
framing  construction  Send  for  the  booklet 
that  gives  the  kind  of  information  that  a 
home  builder  wants. 


Scrape    the    surface  with 
a  knife 

There  is  no  protective  sur- 
facing. Simply  a  dense, 
all-mineral,  rot-proof, 
practically  everlasting, 
stony  slab — that  can't 
crack,  decay,  curl  or 
warp. 

No.  3 


Bury  one.      Dig   it  up  in 
six  months 

A  Johns-Manville  Asbestos 
Shingle  buried  for  months 
in  damp  ground— constant- 
ly wet  and  under  continu- 
ous action  of  corrosives 
of  the  soil,  emerges  un- 
changed except  that  it  is 
harder  and  tougher  than 
when  buried. 

No.  4 


■k  If  you  consider  Slate  or  Tile  as  Shingles, 
remember  when  you  read  the  tests  at  the  left 
that  these  more  expensive  materials  have  not 
there  been  considered  as  shingles. 

H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO. 
New  York  City 

10  Factories — Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Johns  ~  Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 


Through — 

Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 

INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  belongs 

CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  walls  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  firt^  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 
that  make  brakes  safe 


FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 
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Outdoor  sports  frequently  leave  one's 
skin  so  sensitive  from  exposure  to  sun,  wind 
and  salt  water  that  it  requires  almost  as  tender 
care  as  a  baby's,   . 


AT  such  times  one  turns  naturally  to  Ivory  Soap — so  pure 
and  mild  that  physicians  recommend  it  even  for  baby's 
bath.  Rub  the  thick,  creamy,  bubbling  lather  down  into 
the  pores  as  usual.  There  will  be  no  discomfort,  because 
Ivory  contains  no  free  alkali  nor  any  other  harsh,  irritating 
ingredient.  Nor  does  it  contain  uncombined  oil  to  leave  a 
sticky,  shiny  film  on  the  skin.  It  rinses  easily  and  com- 
pletely,   so     that    one     feels    delightfully    cool,     clean    and 
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THE   CUMMINS   CURE   FOR   OUR   RAILROAD   DISTRESS 


HARPY  DAYS  FOR  ALL— so  its  advocates  contend— 
are  promised  in  the  Railroad  Bill  reported  by  a  sub- 
committee of  which  Albert  B.  Cummins,  Republican 
United  States  Senator  from  Iowa,  is  chairman.  A  happy  Gov- 
ernment will  escape  the  torments  attending  ownership  of  rail- 
roads, we  are  assured.  Happy  railroad  companies  will  get  back 
their  roads,  which  will  again  be  theirs  in  fee  simple,  tho  consid- 
erably rearranged,  as  the  bill  proposes  from  twenty  to  thirty- 
five  consolidated  systems.  Happy  stockholders  will  know  that 
capitalization  never  exceeds  the  value  of  the  property ;  that ' '  f  air  " 
dividends  will  be  paid;  and  that  a  railroad  transportation  board 
of  five,  appointed  by  the  President  with  the  Senate's  advice  and 
consent,  will  supervise  the  operation  of  the  roads.  Happy  em- 
ployees will  have  "a  voice"  in  the  management,  be  taken  care 
of  as  regards  wages  and  working  conditions  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  and  receive  benefits  accruing  from  half 
the' excess  profits,  as  funds  thus  come  by  will  be  devoted  "to 
promote  amelioration  of  railway  labor  conditions,  to  extend  and 
improve  hospital  relief,  to  supplement  existing  systems  of  insur- 
ance and  pensions,  to  give  technical  educations  to  employees, 
and  to  establish  a  system  of  profit-sharing  by  employees."  A 
happy  public,  meanwhile,  will  rejoice  in  the  roads'  improved 
up-keep,  as  the  other  half  of  the  excess  profits  will  go  for  equip- 
ment, and — most  radiant  blessing  of  all— see  strikes  forever  abol- 
ished. All  disputes  will  be  settled  by  a  special  commission  on 
wages  and  working  conditions,  subject  to  action  by  the  Railway 
Transportation  Board  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion. Strikes  of  railroad-workers  are  prohibited  under  severe 
penalty. 

Such,  in  brief,  are  the  felicities  promised  by  what  is  known  as 
the  Cummins  plan,  altho  the  subcommittee  over  which  Senator 
Cummins  presides  includes  Democrats  as  well  as  Republicans. 
Several  other  plans — the  Plumb  plan,  the  Warfield  plan,  the 
Esch  -  Pomerene,  and  the  rest  (in  all,  something  like  thirty) 
— endeavor  to  deflect  and  divide  public  attention.  That  the 
Cummins  plan,  even  if  adopted  in  the  end,  will  be  consider- 
ably remodeled,  is  recognized  by  the  press,  but  discussion  nat- 
urally deals  with  the  project  in  its  present  form.  And,  to  one 
element  at  least,  its  present  form  is  abhorrent.  Labor  cherishes 
the  right  to  strike.  Hence  newspaper  interviews  with  angry 
labor-leaders  and  the  appearance  in  the  New  York  Tribune  of 
an  article  headed  "Labor  Will  Fight  Cummins's  Measure,"  and 
quoting  Samuel  Gompers's  assertion,  "The  civilized  nations  of 
the  world  are  to-day  in  agreement  that  the  nation  deprived  of 
the  right  to  strike  is  a  nation  of  slaves."  As  The  Tribune  goes 
on  to  say: 

"This  position  has  been  enunciated  time  and  again  as  the 
policy  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  and  the  right  to 
strike  was  one  of  the  things  reserved  to  labor  in  the  famous  dec- 
laration of  March  12,  1917,  in  which  the  labor-unions  of  the 
country  pledged  all  loyalty  to  the  nation  in  the  war  which  then 


appeared  unavoidable.  The  signers  of  the  declaration  were 
willing  to  give  up  everything  except  what  they  believe  to  be  their 
one  most  dependable  weapon  of  self-defense." 

To  the  New  York  Commercial  its  provisions  for  strike-preven- 
tion seem  the  Cummins  Bill's  most  prominent  and  amusing 
features,  for — 

"Mr.  Cummins  proposes  to  abolish  strikes  by  act  of  Congress. 
It  is  too  bad  this  remedy  was  not  thought  of  before.  There  is  an 
old  saying  that  you  can  lead  a  horse  to  the  water,  but  you  can't 
make  him  drink.  If  the  railroad  employees  should  stop  working 
all  at  once,  who  is  going  to  make  them  work?  If  they  have  got 
to  go  to  jail  otherwise,  who  is  going  to  take  them  there?  Of 
course,  the  idea  is  that  if  they  do  strike  they  will  forfeit  certain 
rights,  but  then  they  may  strike  to  have  those  rights  restored. 
If  men  want  to  strike  they  will  strike  for  any  reason  at  all  or  for 
none." 

Editorially,  The  Tribune  gives  strike-prevention  less  promi- 
nence, but  clearly  has  little  admiration  for  the  bill,  and  takes  the 
subcommittee  to  task  for  exceeding  its  powers,  and,  in  addition, 
for  submitting  results  that  it  thinks  might  be  termed  half- 
baked.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"The  subcommittee  has  been  led  greatly  to  enlarge  its  pre- 
liminary program.  It  set  out  merely  to  return  the  railroads 
to  their  owners,  but  it  has  been  forced  to  enter  the  fields  of 
politics  and  economics.  New  machinery  of  control  is  set  up 
by  which  private  owners  are  divested  of  most  of  the  arttributes 
of  ownership. 

"With  respect  to  income,  the  railroads  are  not  to  have  liberty 
of  action.  Their  tariffs  will  be  made  by  the  Interstate  Commis- 
sion. With  respect  to  outgo,  wages,  in  default  of  voluntary 
agreement,  will  be  determined  by  the  Transportation  Board,  a 
new  body,  to  consist  of  five  persons  named  by  the  President. 

'•'  Thus  one  government  agency  will  control  income  and  another 
the  chief  item  of  railway  expenditure.  The  rate-fixers,  one  is  to 
gather,  are  to  take  into  consideration  the  acts  of  the  wage-fixers, 
but  how  far  the  coercion  goes  does  not  precisely  appear. 

"If  there  is  to  be  public  control  of  railroad-rates  and  expendi- 
tures it  would  seem  wise  to  center  authority  in  one  body.  If 
there  are  two  bodies,  divergent  policies  are  likely  to  develop. 
The  tendency  of  the  Transportation  Board  would  naturally  be 
to  yield  to  demands  on  it,  allowing  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  to  struggle  to  meet  the  bill.  Should  the  Interstate 
Commission  raise  rates  to  give  the  railroad-owners  something 
on  their  investment,  the  temptation  of  the  Transportation  Board 
to  grab  the  money  for  its  employees  would  be  strong. 

"And  as  there  is  more  the  form  than  the  fact  of  private  owner- 
ship, so  there  is  more  the  form  than  the  fact  of  railroad  competi- 
tion in  arranging  the  railroads  in  regional  groups.  Should  one 
railroad  attempt  to  favor  its  district  it  would  surely  be  assailed 
for  discrimination,  and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
would  quickly  bridle  it.  A  national  body  would  almost  be  com- 
pelled to  frown  on  developments  that  would  build  up  one  section 
at  the  expense,  as  would  be  said,  of  another. 

"The  authors  of  the  Cummins  Bill  apparently  are  persuaded 
that  government  ownership  is  bad,  and  that  if  it  is  to  be  avoided 
and  the  bill  passed  it  is  necessary  to  establish  complete  public 
control — and  such  public  control  is  tantamount  to  government 
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operation.  One  looks  in  vain  for  any  incentive  held  out  to  the 
private  owners  to  be  efficient.  If  they  save  money  it  does  not 
appear  they  are  to  get  it. 

"As  to  the  compensation  to  be  allowed  to  the  private  owners 
for  the  rent  of  their  property,  there  is  the  usual  vagueness.  No 
guaranty  of  income  is  provided,  but  there  is  to  be  allowance  of 
'fair'  dividends  on  the  value  of  the  property  as  approved  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  Thus  the  rate  of  return  is 
left  discretionary,  and,  likewise,  the  value  On  which  the  return 
is  to  be  reckoned. 

"The  subcommittee,  of  course,  does  not  present  its  measure 
as  in  any  sense  a  finality.  It  is  merely  a  starting-place  for  fur- 
ther debate,  with,  doubtless,  further  attempts  to  unite  public 
and  private  control  in  one  measure  and  to  get,  at  the  same  time, 
the  benefits  of  competition  and  a  supervised  monopoly.  But 
one  thing  seems  disposed  of — the  subcommittee  has  listened  to 
the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan,  but  no  echo  of  this  remarkable 
plan  can  be  detected." 

The  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce  thinks  the  bill  abounds  in 
serious  defects,  and  won- 


i 


PLUMB  PLAN 


Public — To  be  obtained  by  issuing  Govern- 
ment bonds  to  pay  for  legitimate  private 
interests  in  the  industry;  courts  to  de- 
fine "legitimate  interests";  to  be 
bought  through  a  purchasing  board 
comprising  members  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  one  repre- 
sentative each  of  operators,  employees, 
and  Presidential  appointee!  from  Board 
of  Directors. 

OPERATION 


Public — Under  direction  of  board  of  fifteen 
directors:  five  named  by  the  President, 
five  by  the  operating  officials,  and  five  by 
the  classified  employees. 

RATES 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission  (last 
resort);  to  be  automatically  reduced  to 
equalize  any  surplus  revenue. 


Board  of  Directors. 


J 


DISPUTES  SETTLED  BY 

Special  boards,  comprising  five  repre- 
sentatives each  of  operating  officials  and 
men.    Final  appeal  to  Board  of  Directors. 


ders  how  far  the  subcom- 
mittee "consulted  with 
capable  and  experienced 
men  trained  in  the  manage- 
ment and  direction  of  the 
vast  transportation  ser- 
vice of  the  country."  If 
conferences  with  experts 
were  frequent,  The  Journal 
of  Commerce  hints  that 
"in  many  respects  their 
practical  judgment  has 
exerted  little  influence," 
as — 

"The  plan  is  for  a  broad 
unification  of  all  the  lines 
of  the  nation  into  some- 
where from  twenty  to 
thirty-five  systems,  to  be 
determined  by  a  railway 
transportation  board  of 
five  members  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the 
United  States,  'with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,'  and  to  be  paid 
from  the  public  treasury. 
So  far  as  this  body  ex- 
ercised control,  and  in- 
directly the  power  exer- 
cised would  have  great 
effect,  it  would  be  gov- 
ernment control.  Also 
the  authority  of  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Com- 
mission over  many 
practical  features  of  the 
service  would  be  extended 
rather  than  restricted. 
How  far  the  members  of 
these  controlling  or  super- 
vising bodies  would  be 
competent  for  the  task 
imposed  upon  them  would 
depend  upon  the  appoint- 
ments, which  are  not  likely 
to  be  those  of  experienced  and  highly  trained  men  for  the  super- 
vision of  that  kind  of  service. 

"Conditions  differ  widely  on  many  lines  and  vary  with  the 
seasons  in  different  sections  of  the  country.  Sound  principles 
ought  everywhere  to  be  observed  and  right  methods  employed 
for  results;  but  they  can  hardly  be  dictated  from  the  capital, 
tho  they  may  be  reasonably  defined  and  watched  over.  Too 
much  restriction  will  be  hampering  and  may  impair  service  and 
increase  cost." 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  finds,  moreover,  that  a  serious  defect 
mars  the  bill's  attempt  at  dealing  with  railroad  finance.     "Ono 


TWO  SOLUTIONS  OF  THE  RAILROAD  PROBLEM 


CUMMINS  PLAN 


OWNERSHIP 


WAGES  FLXT  BY 


FINANCING 


Revenue  used  to  pay 

(1)  Operating  expenses. 

(2)  Fixt  charges,  including  interest. 

(3)  Surplus  to  be  divided  equally  between 

(A)  Government  to  be  used. 

(a)  For  improvements  and  exten- 

sions. 

(b)  To  retire  bond  issues. 

(c)  When   exceeding   5   per   cent. 

of  gross  revenue  to  be  ab- 
sorbed by  corresponding 
reduction  of  rates. 

(B)  Men  ("  dividend  on  efficiency  ") 

(a)  Two-thirds  to  managerial  force. 

(b)  One-third     to    classified    em- 

ployees. 


of  the  main  features  of  this  plan  is  the  limitation  upon  the 
financial  return  for  capital  invested  in  the  railroads  and  their 
equipment,"  says  this  financial  newspaper,  adding: 

"While  this  is  in  a  sense  a  public  service,  it  is  most  effectively 
conducted  by  private  enterprise,  and  that  is  made  more  efficient 
and  successful  if  it  has  the  incentive  of  corresponding  gain  as  its 
reward.  Railways  in  this  country  differ  widely  in  their  capacity 
and  the  inducement  for  using  it  to  the  utmost.  Some  can  do  far 
more  carrying  at  much  less  expense  than  others  that  may  have 
cost  practically  as  much  for  construction,  equipment,  and  opera- 
tion. In  a  measure  this  is  due  to  the  ability  with  which  they  are 
directed,  and  that  is  stimulated  by  the  measure  of  profit  to  be 
secured  in  return  for  its  exertion  with  the  best  facilities.  It  is 
also  a  spur  for  enterprise  and  efficiency  on  other  lines.  One  of 
the  conspicuous  provisions  of  what  may  be  designated  as  the 
Cummins  plan  is  that  the  'several  systems  shall  be  so  arranged 
that  the  cost  of  transportation  as  between  competitive  systems 
and  as  related  to  the  value  of  railroad  properties  shall  be  the  same 

as  far  as  practicable,  to 
the  end  that  th^ese  systems 
can  employ  uniform  rates 
in  the  movement  of  com- 
petitive traffic,  and,  under 
efficient  management,  earn 
substantially  the  same 
rate  of  return  upon  the 
value  of  their  respective 
properties.'  There  are 
several  references  to  'the 
value'  of  railroad  proper- 
ties without  any  definition 
of  what  that  means.  It 
seems  to  imply  the  ma- 
terial cost  of  construction 
and  equipment  of  the 
lines  or  systems  or  what 
would  be  the  cost  of 
replacing  them.  But  there 
is  no  system  of  production 
or  industry  in  which  value 
does  not  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  how 
efficiently  it  is  conducted, 
and  in  which  the  return 
in  the  way  of  profit  is 
not  determined  by  that. 
Why  should  transporta- 
tion by  railway  be  de- 
prived of  the  reward  for 
skilful,  efficient,  and  faith- 
ful service?" 

Without  criticizing  the 
Cummins  plan  in  detail, 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News 
considers  all  such  projects 
premature,  ill-advised,  and 
dangerous,  at  least  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  and 
remarks : 


Private — Roads  to  be  returned  to  original 
owners;  organization  or  reorganization 
to  consolidate  all  lines  into  not  less  than 
twenty  or  more  than  thirty-five  systems; 
consolidation  made  lawful  with  approval 
of  Interstate  Commerce  Commission; 
capitalization  not  to  exceed  value  of 
property. 


Government — Under  direction  of  a  Railway 
Transportation  Board  of  five,  appointed 
by  the  President  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate. 

FKT  BY 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission:  divi- 
sion of  the  country  into  rate  districts, 
with  special  consideration  for  each. 


Commission  on  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions with  final  appeal  to  Railway 
Transportation  Board. 


Commission  on  Wages  and  Working  Con- 
ditions; subject  to  action  by  Railway 
Transportation  Board  and  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission.  Strikes  pro- 
hibited under  penalty. 


Financial  return  to  owners  limited  to 
"  fair  "  dividends  on  properties  instead 
of  Government  guaranty  of  income; 
revenue  excess  over  "  fair  "  return  goes 
to  Railway  Transportation  Board,  one- 
half  whereof  goes 

(1)  To  promote  amelioration  of  labor 

conditions. 

(2)  To   extend   and   improve   hospital 

relief. 

(3)  To    supplement   existing    systems 

of  insurance   and    pensions. 

(4)  To    give    technical    education    to 
employees. 

To   establish  a  system   of  profit- 
sharing  by  employees. 
Remaining  half  to  go  for  equipment. 


(5) 


From  the  New  York  Tribune. 


"Perhaps  as  good  ad- 
vice as  any  as  to  what  to 
do  with  the  railroads  for 
the  present  is  in  the  spirit 
of  that  of  former  Director- 
General  McAdoo,  later 
concurred  in  by  Hines. 
He  said  to  leave  them  where  they  are  for  five  years.  Perhaps 
the  time  is  too  long,  but  at  least  it  ought  to  be  long  enough  for 
us  to  make  up  our  minds  exactly  what  we  want  to  do  with  them. 
And  with  the  present  many  diverse  plans  and  with  our  industrial 
fabric  apparently  in  process -of  modification,  it  is  hard  to  think 
up  better  advice,  even  with  such  a  combination  measure  as  that 
of  Senator  Cummins  before  us. 

"Except  for  the  fears  of  those  who  dread  lest  government 
ownership  be  perpetuated,  there  seems  little  reason  for  haste. 
Certainly  railroad  labor  has  nothing  to  complain  about;  railroad 
stockholders,  it  would  seem,  ought  to  be  satisfied  with  their  re- 
turns guaranteed,  and  if  anybody  has  cause  to  complain  it  can 
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be  only  speculative  or  promoting  interests,  and  the  less  such  have 
to  do  with  the  railroads  the  better.  That  the  shipper  would 
get  either  better  service  or  lower  rates  under  any  prompt  return 
is  more  than  doubtful." 

Meanwhile  the  New  York  World  believes  that  "on  the  whole, 
the  Cummins  plan  must  be  regarded  as  a  long  step  forward," 
and  as  "the  most  hopeful  legislative  program  that  has  come  out 
of  any  agency  of  Congress  in  many  a  day."  In  an  editorial 
called  "Four  Sound  Principles,"  The  World  declares  that  the 
Cummins  plan's  "four  fundamental  principles  go  to  the  very 
heart  of  the  issue,"  and  continues: 

"These  four  principles  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

"1.  Private  ownership  of  the  physical  properties. 

"2.  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  as  agencies  of  interstate 
commerce. 

"3.  The  right  of  the  employees  to  be  represented  on  the 
boards  of  directors,  to  have  a  voice  in  the  management  and  a 
share  in  the  profits. 

"4.  Recognition  of  the  fact  that  railroad  employment  like 
railroad  ownership  is  affected  with  a  public  interest,  strikes  and 
lockouts  to  be  prohibited. 

"Whatever  form  the  actual  legislation  may  take  and  what- 
ever machinery  may  be  created  for  carrying  it  into  effect,  there 
can  be  no  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  railroad  question  which 
is  not  based  upon  these  four  principles. 

"By  maintaining  private  ownership  under  reasonable  restric- 
tions, the  evils  of  government  ownership  are  avoided,  without 
creating  in  their  place  an  irresponsible  corporation  autocracy. 

"By  establishing  full  Federal  control  of  the  railroads  Congress 
will  do  what  it  should  have  done  long  ago.  All  railroads  are 
either  direct  or  indirect  agencies  of  interstate  commerce.  State 
regulation  is  a  proved  failure.  Whatever  measure  of  real  relief 
from  railroad  exactions  and  from  railroad  autocracy  that  was  ob- 
tained under  the  old  system  came  through  the  Federal  power. 
State  interference  has  seldom  resulted  in  anything  better  than 
confusion,  and  it  is  absurd  to  expect  that  railroads  can  properly 
function  under  forty-nine  sovereignties.  The  States  can  not 
regulate  railroads  successfully.  They  can  not  reach  the  prob- 
lems. The  National  Government  can  and  the  National  Govern- 
ment should.  In  the  discharge  of  this  duty  it  should  not  be 
hampered  by  the  meddlesome  interference  of  State  legislatures. 

"That  the  railroad  employees  are  entitled  to  a  voice  in  the 
railroad  management  and  a  share  of  the  railroad  profits  is  a 
growing  conviction  that  is  not  confined  to  labor  itself.  Whether 
these  profits  take  the  form  of  wages  or  of  dividends  is  a  minor 
matter,  the  essential  fact  being  that  the  men  who  actually 
operate  these  public  properties  and  upon  whose  ability  and  devo- 


tion to  duty  the  public  must  depend  for  the  safety  and  efficiency 
of  the  service  should  participate  in  the  rewards. 

"The  fourth  principle  is  one  that  will  be  most  vigorously 
opposed  by  labor  itself;  yet  it  establishes  itself  by  the  very 
nature  of  the  railroad  as  a  common  carrier  and  follows  inevi- 
tably if  the  employees  are  to  be  represented  on  the  board  of 
directors  and  are  to  participate  in  fixing  both  wage  and  working 
conditions.  In  those  circumstances  there  can  be  no  excuse  or 
justification  for  a  strike  or  for  a  lockout,  and  the  public  can  not 
be  neutral  when  its  rights  and  even  lives  are  put  in  jeopard3' 
by  a  private  quarrel.  While  the  strike  is  the  weapon  which 
labor  has  always  kept  in  reserve  as  a  last  resort,  it  is  a  weapon 
that  is  no  longer  needed  for  any  legitimate  purposes  if  labor 
is  on  boards  of  directors  and  is  also  on  wage  and  working 
commissions. 

"Capital  engaged  in  operating  railroads  is  not  permitted  to 
strike.  It  is  affected  with  a  public  interest,  and  accordingly  is 
held  to  a  strict  accountability.  Labor  can  be  held  no  less 
responsible  when  its  rights  are  safeguarded  by  law." 

While  strike-prevention  seems  to  many  papers  the  most 
interesting  provision  of  the  Cummins  plan,  others  consider  its 
advocacy  of  cooperation  in  management  as  important.  This 
step  toward  industrial  democracy  is  a  thing  that  appeals  very 
strongly  to  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer's  sense  of  fairness  and 
practicality : 

"The  big  army  of  railroad- workers  have  a  vast  amount  of 
practical  knowledge  which  would  be  found  invaluable  to  those 
having  the  welfare  of  the  roads  in  charge,  and  then*  opinions 
deserve  recognition  when  their  own  interests  are  at  stake. 
Assured  cooperation  would  undoubtedly  have  a  beneficial  effect 
on  the  permanent  solution  of  the  problem  which  has  been 
growing  larger  year  after  year." 

Such  cooperation,  thinks  the  Ohio  newspaper,  "bids  fair  to 
stem  the  tide  of  labor  unrest."  For,  as  the  New  York  Globe 
points  out — 

"Wages  and  hours  are  to  be  settled  by  a  board  of  eight,  four 
of  whom  represent  labor  and  the  other  four  management,  while 
in  cases  of  dispute  the  decision  of  a  new  government  '  Railroad 
Transportation  Board'  of  five  members  is  to  be  final.  Classified 
labor  and  the  Government  are  each  to  have  two  members  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  railroad  systems,  of  which  there  will  be 
from  twenty  to  thirty-five. 

"  If  labor  is  given  an  adequate  means  of  presenting  its  plea 
for  higher  wages,  such  as  the  Cummins  plan  provides,  the 
usefulness  of  the  strike  ought  no  longer  to  be  weighed  against 
the  great  public  suffering  caused." 
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A   LABOR   TRUCE— OR  A   SMASH 

A  CERTAIN  FOUNDRY-WORKER  whose  pay  had  just 
been  raised  to  ten  dollars  a  day  was  heard  to  remark 
-  that  such  wages  while  highly  appreciated  could  not  last, 
and  that  a  "smash"  was  bound  to  come.  Dr.  William  T.  Horna- 
day,  who  is  not  only  a  naturalist  of  note,  but  also  a  student  of 
public  affairs,  predicts  "that  the  unparalleled  prosperity  of  the 
United  States  is  going  to  be  kicked  over  by  insane  folly,  and  that 
at  least  for  ten  years  will  be  dragged  through  the  mire  of  hard 
times."  He  believes  that  the  hard  times  of  the  early  '90's  are 
coming  again;  "only,  the  fall  will  be  farther  and  much  harder." 
The  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News  and  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  expect  some  sort  of  industrial  or  economic  crisis  in  the  not- 
far-distant  future.  And  there  are  people,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
avers,  who  want  and  hope  for  nothing  more  than  "something 
like  a  panic  to  kind  of  smooth  things  out."  They  reason  like 
this,  we  are  told:  "If  this  season  of  prosperity  were  to  break, 
if  wages  were  to  fall,  and  if  work  were  to  become  scarce,  many  of 
these  newly  developed  labor  organizations  would  go  to  pieces,  and 
in  the  general  scramble  for  employment  we  should  probably  en- 
joy a  period  of  comparative  industrial  peace."  But  "industrial 
peace  obtained  at  the  expense  of  prosperity  is  really  no  peace  at 
all,"  declares  the  Texas  daily;  "this  country  can  not  afford  to 
pay  for  rest  in  such  coin,  but  especially  the  working  classes." 

Something  must  be  done  to  avoid  the  "smash,"  and  the  Newark 
News  is  one  of  a  number  of  papers  which  look  forward  to  the 
establishment  of  a  truce  between  capital  and  labor  which  will  en- 
able us  safely  to  overhaul  our  methods  of  production  and  to  pro- 
vide adequate  machinery  "for  the  protection  of  the  public  inter- 
est as  against  either  capital  or  labor."  So  The  Neivs  sees  many 
currents  "coming  together  to  make  the  pending  conference,  to 
which  Presidenl  Wilson  1ms  called  capital  and  labor  to  con- 
sider the  industrial  basis  of  America,  a  new  stepping-stone  in 
economic  history."  The  President's  call  came  at  a  time  when 
scores  of  papers  were  calling  tor  capital  and  labor  to  work 
together.  "At  the  front  of  world  consciousness,"  says  the 
Columbus  Citizen,  "is  one  question,  'Will  capital  and  labor  work 
together?"  The  Grand  Rapids  Herald  quotes  with  hearty  ap- 
proval these  words  of  "sound  common  sense"  uttered  by  a 
speaker  before  a  Michigan  audience: 


"America's  industrial  problems  will  be  solved  when  the  man- 
agers and  mechanics  of  its  great  industrial  activities  learn  to 
talk  with  each  other  and  not  to  each  other,  and  that  each  are 
regular  fellows,  all  workers." 

"Let's  talk  it  over,"  is  the  advice  to  capital  and  labor  from 
the  Shreveport  Times  of  Louisiana,  and  in  Wisconsin  the  Osh- 
kosh  N orthwestern  demands  that  the  two  sides  now  exhibit  that 
" pull- together  spirit"  that  helped  us  to  win  the  war.  The 
Birmingham  News  in  the  South,  the  Chicago  Tribune  in  the 
Middle  West,  and  the  Boston  Herald  in  New  England,  agree 
in  welcoming  what  seems  to  them  a  new  spirit  of  accommoda- 
tion manifested  by  labor-leaders,  and  the  Chicago  paper  is  con- 
fident that  "it  will  be  met  more  than  half-way  by  employers." 
The  President's  plan,  whose  details  are  yet  to  be  worked  out, 
calls  for  a  meeting  early  next  month  at  the  White  House  of  more 
than  forty  representatives  of  capital,  agriculture,  and  labor. 
In  his  Labor-day  statement,  the  President  said  that  these  men 
"will  discuss  fundamental  means  of  bettering  the  whole  rela- 
tionship of  capital  and  labor,  and  putting  the  whole  question 
of  wages  upon  another  footing."  In  a  dispatch  to  the  New  York 
World  it  is  stated  that  the  President  expects  to  obtain  from 
this  meeting  "recommendations  which  he  will  endeavor  to  have 
embodied  in  laws." 

Approval  of  the  general  aims  of  such  a  conference  naturally 
seems  to  be  well-nigh  universal,  but  the  President's  declaration 
that  it  will  try  to  put  "the  whole  question  of  wages  upon  another 
footing"  is  "being  studied  in  every  big  industrial  concern  and 
by  every  labor-union  in  the  United  States,"  according  to  the 
New  York  World's  Washington  correspondent.  What,  it  is 
asked,  "is  the  other  footing  for  the  wage-system  that  the 
President  has  in  mind?" 

"He  is  known  to  be  sympathetic  with  the  doctrine  that  labor 
must  no  longer  be  regarded  as  a  commodity.  The  suggestion 
of  profit-sharing  is  obvious.  It  is  anticipated  that  employers 
will  say  that  if  collective  bargaining  and  profit-sharing  are  ac- 
corded to  laborers,  they  become  partners  in  an  enterprise  and 
must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  risks  as  well  as  the  profits. 
Moreover,  it  will  be  advanced  that  as  partners  they  must  forego 
tho  use  of  labor's  most  potent  weapon — the  strike.  This  is  a 
sample  of  the  problems  that  must  be  considered." 

The  one  essential  to  be  sought  for,  the  sympathetic  Newark 
News  declares,  is  "the  association  of  capital  and  labor  for  the 
common  interest  of  production."     The  News  continues: 
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"  The  secondary  processes  of  handling,  distributing,  and  financ- 
ing the  production  of  goods  will  have  to  be  relegated  to  their 
proper  place,  which  they  now  too  often  exceed  both  in  reward 
and  standing.  But  the  problem  of  production  will  in  all  prob- 
ability not  be  solved  by  any  general  panacea,  but  by  specific, 
adaptations  to  the  particular  industry  of  the  spirit,  that  seeks 
to  associate  labor,  now  conscious  of  its  power,  in  the  responsi- 
bility of  production. 

"There  are  weaknesses  in  tho  Plumb  plan  beyond  those  put 
forward  by  brokering  and  speculative  interests,  who  would  like 
to  see  promoting  reopened;  Secretary  Baker's  industrial  democ- 
racy at  a  government  arsenal  hardly  gives  an  iron-bound  rule  for 
competitive  industry;  profit-sharing  of  itself  is  off  the  track  on 
two  grounds,  in  that  it  does  not  recognize  that  tho  difference 
between  success  and  failure  in  normal  industry  is  predominantly 
a  question  of  management,  and  that  it  merely  shifts  tho  issue  of 
the  workman's  share  from  the  terms  of  wages  to  the  terms  of 
profits — in  no  wise  settles  what  the  share  shall  be.  Tho  vast 
organization  of  labor  itself  is  a  problem  because,  through  divid- 
ing the  responsibility  of  the  workers,  it  stands  in  the  way  of 
their  genuino  association  with  the  management." 

That  there  are  business  men  and  capitalists  who  agree  with 
labor-leaders  like  Messrs.  Gompers  and  Stone  that  wages  must 
be  put  on  another  footing,  is  noted  by  the  Albany  Knickerbocker 
Press,  which  quotes  Mr. 
Bernard  Baruch  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Labor  never  again 
will  be  satisfied  with  old 
conditions.  A  proprietary 
share  in  what  he  pro- 
duces must  be  given  to 
the  workingman,  and  he 
has  got  to  be  taken  into 
the  management  of  the 
corporations  by  which  he 
is  employed.  The  work- 
ingman must  sit  on  the 
board  of  directors.  These 
conditions  are  here  and 
should  be  promptly  rec- 
ognized. Capital,  instead 
of  hanging  back  and  pas- 
sively resisting,  should 
run  to  meet  the  advanc- 
ing conditions,  or  else 
labor  may  not  be  satisfied 


THE   RACE. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 


POOR  TEAM-WORK. 

— Brown  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


"SIT  DOWN!" 
— Sykes  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Ledger. 


with  merely  what  it  is 
entitled  to  and  may  de- 
mand more  than  its 
share." 

But  the  New  York 
Times  is  rather  skeptical 
of  any  practicable  "al- 
ternative to  the  wage- 
system,"  for  it  believes 
that  "no  plan  of  that  na- 
ture could  be  worked  out 
that  in  present  conditions 
would  not  reduce  materi- 
ally the  gains  of  labor." 
Indeed,  it  concludes,  "to 
find  a  substitute  for  the 
wage-system  is  an  under- 
taking so  large  that  suc- 
cess can  only  come 
through  industrial  and 
social  revolution,  and  for  that  wise  leaders  of  labor  are  not 
prepared."  The  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle  (Rep.) 
believes  that  the  President  knows  well  that  there  can  be  no  over- 
turning of  the  wage-system,  but  "he  has  great  faith  in  the  power 
of  words  as  window-dressing  to  anesthetize  thought."     And — t 

"He  is  now,  for  good  political  reasons,  trying  to  dazzle  the 
public  mind  here  in  America  with  hints  of  a  new  order  of  things 
that  will  wipe  out  the  inequalities  of  the  old  order,  just  as  he 
dazzled  the  world  at  the  close  of  the  war  with  such  electrifying 
phrases  as  'open  covenants  openly  arrived  at,'  'self-determina- 
tion of  peoples,'  and  'freedom  of  the  seas.'" 

If  there  is  to  be  any  worth-while  truce  between  the  forces  of 
capital  and  of  labor  along  the  line  of  the  President's  various 
suggestions,  such  a  truce,  declares  the  Boston  Globe,  "can  not 
be  made  by  officers  alone."  In  the  daily  press  representing  the 
general  public  the  report  of  the  cost-of-living  committee  of  the 
New  York  State  Federation  of  Labor  which  called  for  a  six 
months'  truce  from  strikes  "on  the  basis  of  the  status  quo"  was 
greeted  with  loud  applause,  but  it  was  at  once  repudiated  by 
the  president  of  the  State  Federation.  Radical  labor-leaders  de- 
clared that  it  was  preposterous  that  labor  should  give  up  their 
strike  weapon  when ' '  the  employers  promise  nothing. ' '  Obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  satisfactory  truce  between  capital  and  labor 
are  seen  by  the  Oshkosh  Northwestern  and  the  Tacoma  Ledger  in 
what  seems  to  them  a  growing  inclination  on  the  part  of  union- 
labor  workers  and  local  leaders  to  act  "over  the  heads"  of  their 
responsible  chieftains  in  initiating  strikes. 
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WILSOJN'S   APPEAL   TO   THE   WEST 

THE  APPEAL  TO  C.ESAU  by  President  Wilson  and  also 
by  the  chief  opponents  of  the  League  of  Nations  Cove- 
nant is  being  made  as  Mr.  Wilson  swings  through  the 
country  on  his  speaking  tour,  as  Senator  Johnson  hastens  to 
follow  him  in  California,  and  as  the  Senators  remaining  in  Wash- 
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TESTING  THE  EGG. 

— Cassel  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 

ington  speak  to  their  constituents  from  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
For,  as  the  Detroit  Journal  (Ind.)  notes,  "The  Caesar  of  to-day 
does  not  reside  in  Rome  or  in  Washington,  in  the  White  House 
or  the  Capitol;  ■  the  supreme  decision  rests  with  the  people  of 
the  North,  the  South,  the  East,  the  West."  Thus  we  are  having 
an  appeal  to  the  country,  that  "national  referendum"  so  often 
called  for  on  the  Treaty  and  the  League.  But  the  appeal  seems 
to  be  chiefly  to  the  West,  as  indicated  by  the  map  on  the  opposite 
page,  showing  the  President's  route  through  the  Middle  West, 
the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and  the  Pacific  coast  States.  The 
Montgomery  Advertiser  (Dem.)  explains  that  this  is  because  the 
League  has  become  "distinctly  unpopular"  in  the  East  and 
North,  and  it  is  supported  and  sustained  in  the  South  "largely 
because  Southern  Democrats  regard  the  Treaty  and  its  ratifi- 
cation  as  a  Democratic  issue,"  while  "the  West  is  debatable  terri- 
tory." A  writer  in  the  New  York  Sun  (Ind.)  notes  that  the 
President  has  avoided  the  larger  cities,  that  he  invades  Missouri 
"in  order  to  attempt  to  dam  the  flood  of  anti-League  sentiment 
aroused  by  the  fight  on  the  Covenant  made  by  Senator  Reed," 
and  1'  the  strong  influence  of  Senator  Johnson,  an  able  and 

og  opponent  of  the  League  scheme,  will  be  fought  hard  by 
Presidenl   in  his  stay  in  California."     The  fact  that  Mr. 

ilscn  ;s  lo  speak  in  three  different  California  cities — San  Fran- 
is  Ad-  i  s,  and  San  Diego — seems  to  a  West  Virginia 
editor  conclusive  proof  of  his  anxiety  to  "relieve  any  misunder- 
standing thai  may  have  been  created  throughout  California  as 
to  the  effect  of  the  Shantung  grant  on  the  Japanese  problem 
along  the  Pacific  coast." 

What  will  be  the  West's  answer  to  the  President's  appeal? 
The  Jersey  City  Journal  (Ind.)  has  "no  hesitation  in  predicting" 
that  there  will  be  an  "overwhelming  public  response"  to  "the 
President's  pleas  for  honesty  and  good  faith."  The  Rochester 
Times-Union  expects  him  to  "arouse  public  opinion  to  such  a 
pitch  that  the  petty-politics-playing,  prejudiced  Senators  will  not 
dare  longer  to  obstruct  the  nation's  progress."     The  Richmond 


Journal  (Dem.)  expects  to  hear  the  people  "demanding  in  per- 
emptory language  prompt  ratification  of  the  Treaty."  The 
Indianapolis  Times  (Dem.)  thinks  that  the  President  has  well 
chosen  "the  battle-ground  and  the  weapons."  and  that  "his  tour 
of  the  United  States  will  be  very  disconcerting  to  the  Republican 
brethren  who  will  sit  idle  in  Washington  and  listen  to  the  echoing 
cheers."  The  Wheeling  Register  (Dem.),  not  quite  so  positive, 
predicts  that  "in  making  the  trip  President  Wilson  has  nothing 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain": 

"If  he  can  bring  a  clear-cut  issue  out  of  the  obscuring  clouds 
of  camouflage  as  thrown  up  by  Republicans  for  political  pur- 
poses, he  will  secure  a  much  more  demonstrative  backing  for  the 
Treaty  and  League  Covenant  than  that  already  given.  The 
people  of  the  country  want  peace,  but  they,  because  of  the  ma- 
neuvering of  the  Republican  Senators,  are  as  yet  a  little  uncertain 
as  to  the  best  and  most  direct  road  to  it.  But  when  the  Presi- 
dent clears  all  points  in  debate  and  shows  that  the  League 
Covenant  is  a  document  that  offers  the  greatest  possibilities  for 
permanent  peace,  he  is  sure  to  draw  support  to  the  plan." 

But  some  think  the  President  will  find  the  West  somewhat 
unresponsive.  The  Minneapolis  Tribune  (Rep.)  calls  attention 
to  the  Omaha  Bee's  (Rep.)  straw  vote  showing  out  of  a  total 
of  1,400  votes  a  majority  of  1,284  against  the  Treaty  and  a 
majority  of  415  against  the  League,  "modifications  or  no  modi- 
fications." The  Tribune  does  not  overemphasize  the  importance 
of  such  a  vote,  but  thinks  it  does  indicate  an  "apparent  drift  of 
sentiment  in  the  Middle  West  away  from  the  League."  It  also 
calls  attention  to  Mr.  Carl  W.  Ackerman's  newspaper  articles 
portraying  public  sentiment  through  the  country,  in  which  he 
has  pointed  out  that  "public  sentiment  in  the  Middle  West  calls 
for  an  early  disposal  of  the  Covenant  and  the  Treaty  "  and  is 
remarkably  indifferent  "to  what  may  happen  to  the  League  of 
Nations."  The  Kansas  City  Times  (Ind.  Rep.)  welcomes  the 
President  to  its  city,  as  do  papers  in  all  the  chosen  cities,  but  warns 
him  that  "the  nation  is  in  a  hard-headed  mood  just  now\"  Mr. 
Jay  E.  House,  who  now  writes  for  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger, 
but  who  was  not  long  ago  Mayor  of  Topeka,  Kan.,  says  that  he 
does  not  "share  President  Wilson's  enthusiasm  or  belief  that 
he  can  swing  the  Senate  to  his  purview  of  the  Peace  Treaty  by 


IT   DOESN'T    HAPPEN   TO   BK    A    I'AKROT. 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

a  series  of  speeches  in  the  West  and  Middle  West."  This  writer 
thinks  that  while  people  will  "flock  in  great  numbers  to  observe 
the  fascinating  spectacle  of  a  great  man  on  view,"  they  "pay 
\  try  little  attention  to  what  he  says."  The  Manchester  (N,.  H.) 
Union  (Rep.)  argues  at  considerable  length  to  the  same  effect. 
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PRESIDENT  WILSON'S 


SWING  AROUND   THE   CIRCLE"   TO    WIN   THE   WEST    FOR   THE   TREATY. 


Tt  says  that  President  Wilson  has  made  a  speech  to  Congress  on 
the  League  plan  "which  gathered  up  into  itself  all  he  has  to  say 
on  the  subject,"  that  he  has  talked  with  many  individual  Sena- 
tors, that  he  answered  all  the  questions  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  and  read  to  them  an  address  "which  was  for  public 
consumption."  And  after  all  this,  observes  the  skeptical  New 
England  editor,  "not  a  vote  was  changed,"  "there  is  no  indica- 
tion of  a  change  in  public  opinion,"  and  "no  influential  news- 
paper has  swung  one  way  or  the  other."     He  continues: 

"What  reason,  then,  is  there  to  expect  that  the  President  will 
change  the  mind  of  the  nation  by  appealing  to  fifty  city  crowds 
and  getting  the  speeches  he  makes  into  the  papers?  It  will  be  an 
emotional  appeal,  intended  to  produce  an  emotional  demand 
upon  Congress.  The  chances  are  that  our  people  know  altogether 
too  much  about  the  League,  the  secret  treaties  it  indorses  and 
perpetuates,  the  expedients  it  represents,  and  the  entirely  un- 
necessary surrender  of  American  right  and  freedom  of  action  it 
demands,  to  be  swept  off  their  feet  by  revivalistic  exhortations. 
Besides,  they  are  thinking  about  how  to  make  strap  and  buckle 
meet— not  so  muctt  about  a  theory  of  world  peace  which  has  been 
practically  discarded  by  most  of  the  other  nations. 

"Meanwhile,  it  is  expected,  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
will  present  the  Treaty  to  the  Senate  next  week,  and  the  long  fight 
on  the  floor  will  begin.  In  the  end,  Treaty  and  Covenant  will 
be  ratified  in  such  fashion  that  there  will  be  no  least  question  as 
to  the  obligations  to  be  undertaken  by  the  United  States,  and 
no  vital  surrender  of  American  freedom  of  action  pr  of  American 
principles  or  policies.  And  the  President's  tour  won't  hinder, 
hasten,  or  determine  the  result." 

Other  editors  who  feel  this  way  naturally  can  see  no  justifica- 
tion for  the  President's  trip.  The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  (Rep.) 
is  by  no  means  alone  in  thinking  that  "we  have  enough  of 
political  campaigning  when  there  is  an  election  ahead,"  and  that* 
"the  place  for  the  President  is  in  Washington."  On  the  Pacific 
coast  the  Portland  Oregonian  (Rep.)  regrets  the  "invasion  of 
the  West"  by  the  President  and  by  Senator  Johnson,  thinking 
that  "they  would  much  better  both  stay  in  Washington,  sacrifice 
their  private  opinion,  their  passion,  and  their  prejudices,  and 
get  together  with  the  other  Senators  in  an  agreement  under 
which  the  Treaty  can  be  ratified  without  sacrifice  of  American 
rights,  without  permanent  injury  to  China,  and,  above  all, 
without  delay.     They  can  do  all  of  this  if  they  will  but  cast  aside 


non-essentials  and  concentrate  their  minds  on  the  main  objects, 
which  are  peace  and  security."  And  on  the  Atlantic  coast  the 
Boston  Herald  (Ind.)  similarly  deprecates  the  "swing  around  the 
circle,"  preferring  to  see  the  President  and  his  Senatorial  op- 
ponents "together  in  Washington,  over  the  table,  in  frankness 
and  calmness  and  moderation  devoting  themselves  to  concrete 
details  and  not  to  glittering  generalities."  The  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch (Ind.)  believes  that  after  the  President  and  his  opponents 
have  uttered  "millions  and  millions  of  words,"  when  it  is  all  over 
"the  public  will  know  no  more  than  it  knows  now — and  mean- 
time the  Treaty  will  go  unratified."  The  St.  Paul  paper  wishes 
"it  were  possible  for  the  President  to  tour  for  the  purpose  of 
learning  instead  of  teaching,"  for  "he  would  learn  this": 

"First. — That  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  is  vastly  more 
important  either  than  the  President's  desire  to  put  his  Treaty 
through  without  the  dotting  of  an  'i'  or  the  crossing  of  a  't,'  or 
the  prestige  which  his  political  opponents  hope  to  gain  by  forcing 
the  adoption  of  their  views. 

"Secondly. — That  the  people  wish  the  Treaty  ratified,  not 
debated. 

"  Thirdly. — That  they  wish  it  ratified  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
impossible  hereafter  any  misunderstandings  with  respect  to 
the  obligations  of  the  United  States." 

But  President  Wilson,  in  one  of  his  first  speeches  in  the  Middle 
West,  indicated  his  purpose  to  speak  as  a  teacher,  to  point  out 
to  the  people  "just  what  this  Treaty  contains  and  just  what  it 
seeks  to  do."  He  summed  up  his  argument  for  the  ratification 
of  the  Treaty  with  the  League  Covenant  in  this  striking  phrase: 
"When  this  Treaty  is  accepted,  the  men  in  khaki  wall  never 
have  to  cross  the  seas  again."  Not  to  establish  the  League,  he 
said,  would  be  "unfaithful  to  those  who  have  died."  As  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  said  the  President  in  words  that  his 
hearers  might  have  considered  a.  reply  to  Senator  Knox's  recent 
speech,  the  Treaty  "seeks  to  punish  one  of  the  greatest  wrongs 
ever  done  in  history."  The  terms  are  severe,  he  explained, 
"but  they  are  not  unjust,"  for  "it  ought  to  be  burned  into  the 
consciousness  of  men  forever  that  no  people  ought  to  permit 
its  government  to  do  what  the  German  Government  did," 
and  "every  term  that  was  applied  to  Germany  was  meant  not 
to  humiliate  Germany,  but  to  rectify  the  wrong  she  had  done." 
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HOOVER  VS.  HAPSBURG 

DOMINATING  EUROPE  from  a  fortified  bakery,  as  a 
paragrapher  phrases  it.  Mr.  Hoover  imposes  his  will  by 
threatening  to  withhold  food,  and  even  heads  of  states 
stand  in  awe  of  him — for  example,  the  Archduke  Joseph,  who, 
at  the  food  dictator's  command,  ceases  to  rule  the  Hungarians. 
Readers    of    Kipling    recall    the   lines, 

For  the  kings  must  come  down 

And  the  emperors  frown 

When  the  Widow  of  Windsor    says  "Stop!" 

and  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  re- 
marks that  "now  all  sorts  of  potentates 
frown  and  all  sorts  of  others  come  down 
when  the  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  says 
'  Stop ! '"  However,  the  serious  value  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  service  in  deposing  the 
Hapsburg  Archduke  is  in  no  sense  dis- 
counted by  an  appreciation  of  its  hu- 
mors. As  Guy  Hickok  tells  us  in  a  dis- 
patch from  Paris  to  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  : 

"The  Allies  had  been  saying  to 
Hungary : 

"  'Throw out  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevik, 
and  we  will  deal  with  you. 

"'Set  up  a  Government  representing 
all  classes  and  we  will  give  you  peace 
and  food.' 

"Allied  agents  were  in  Budapest — 
not,  oh,  of  course,  not — no,  never — mix- 
ing in  politics,  but  at  the  same  time 
hinting  gently  that  the  thing  to  do  was 
to  expel  Kun,  to  put  up  some  nice, 
respectable  old  chap  and  surround  him 
with  other  nice,  respectable  gentlemen 
representing  all  classes,  but  particu- 
larly the  nice,  respectable  class. 

"Eventually  the  labor-unions,  tired 
of  being  starved  by  the  Allies'  blockade, 
did  kick  out  Bela  Kun,  the  Bolshevik. 
They  did  set  up  a  respectable  Govern- 
ment headed  by  Herr  Peidll. 

"Then  what  happened? 

"The  Peidll  Government  was  scarcely 
a  week  old  when  in  marched  an  Allied 
army — the  Roumanian  Army. 

"Instead  of  bringing  peace  and  force, 
they  served,  in  an  ultimatum,  the  terms 
of  an  armistice  so  stiff  they  made  one 
gasp. 

"If  the  terms  were  not  accepted  in 
forty-eight  hours,  they  said,  they  would 
begin  snipping  back  to  Roumania  live 
stock,  rolling  stock,  military  stock,  and 
food  as  fast  as  they  could  find  it. 

"The  Peace  Conference  ordered  a  halt, 
and  became  a  laughing-stock.  For  the 
Roumanian  general  concealed  the  fact 
that  he  had  not  received  the  order,  until 
it  was  too  late  to  halt — until  he  had 

reached  his  chosen  hiding-place.  Then  it  developed  that  there 
were  wheels  within  wheels.  A  new  Hungarian  Government, 
headed  by  Archduke  Joseph,  appeared.  Within  two  weeks 
Hungary  had  had  Bolshevik,  bourgeois,  and  monarchist 
governments. 

"The  American  delegates  had  prided  themselves  that  the 
second  Government  was  of  their  conjuring.  When  Peidll  was 
kicked  out  they  discovered  that  somebody  else  was  conjuring, 
too.  It  seemed  that  friends  of  Archduke  Joseph — French  and 
British  friends — had  been  preparing  for  several  weeks  to  boost 
him  to  the  top. 

'The  Americans  were  nonplused  and  angry.  The  French 
were  jubilant.     The  British  were  mum  and  cheerful. 

"Hoover,  whose  agents  had  been  extremely  well  informed 
about  the  Peidll  Government  and  who  was  the  first  by  many 
hours  to  have  the  news  in  Paris  of  the  Roumanian  ultimatum, 
was  furious. 

"He  set  off  hotfoot  for  Vienna.     To  rescue  his  defunct  Peidll 


GovermiK  nt  '.' 
one  knew." 


To  look  over  the  Archduke's  Government? — no 
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ARCHDUKE  JOSEPH, 

The  Hapsburg  whose  rule  in  Hungary  was  cut 
short  by  an  American  named  Hoover. 


However,  the  truth  came  out  clearly  enough  when  Mr.  Hoover 
discust  the  Hungarian  situation  before  the  Council  of  Five  in 
Paris,  and  said,  according  to  the  Associated  Press: 

"The  time  of  pussyfooting  and  gentle  diplomatic  notes  has 

passed.  Nothing  but  a  club  will  accom- 
plish results  in  this  situation.  Neither 
tlie  Bolsheviki  nor  the  Hapsburgs  are 
necessary  if  we  have  any  sense  of  direct 
action  in  a  crisis.  It  is  just  as  much 
against  the  Bolsheviki  as  against  the 
Hapsburgs. 

"The  Roumanian  Army  had  its  guns 
trained  on  the  building  where  the  Peidll 
Ministry  wras  meeting  when  it  was 
forced  to  resign  and  a  new  Government 
was  formed.  It  is  not  in  any  sense  a 
popular  Government. 

"I  consider  that  the  American  Army 
fotight  in  vain  if  the  Hapsburgs  are  per- 
mitted to  retain  powrer." 

Mr.  Hoover  then  went  on  to  say  that 
unless  Archduke  Joseph  was  ousted  from 
Hungar}^  there  wrould  surely  be  an  effort 
to  restore  Hapsburg  rule  in  Austria, 
while  Lenine  and  Trotzky  were  already 
spreading  reports  that  the  Allies  sup- 
ported Archduke  Joseph  and  meant 
presently  to  give  Russia  a  Czar.  So 
the  Council  of  Five  refused  to  recognize 
Joseph,  and,  thanks  to  powder  of  a  ma- 
terial order  vested  in  the  food  control- 
ler, Joseph  has  stept  out,  and,  as  the 
papers  used  to  say,  "the  incident  is 
closed,"  tho  comment  continues.  In 
the  main,  it  applauds  Mr.  Hoover, 
tho  the  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
observes: 

"Somehow  we  can  not  get  up  any 
enthusiasm  for  this  newr  style  of  Ameri- 
canism; we  wonder  if  Mr.  Hoover 
would  take  the  field  to  fight  to  see  that 
Hungary  got  the  sort  of  government  he 
thinks  she  ought  to  have.  We  wonder 
if  the  American  people  want  to  send  an 
army  of  their  sons  into  Hungary,  to  pull 
down  one  faction  or  to  set  up  another 
faction.  Our  interference  in  these  Bal- 
kan quarrels  means  exactly  that — we 
have  got  to  stop  dictating  to  them,  or 
we  have  got  to  send  an  army  to  back 
up  the  dictation. 

"By  the  way.  what  are  we  doing  in 
Hungary,  anyhow  ?  We  have  enough 
problems  in  America  to  engage  the  at- 
tention of  our  statesmen  and  to  call  for 
the  best  efforts  of  the  American  people. 
We  had  better  attend  to  our  business  at  home  rather  than  attempt 
to  go  over  into  Europe  and  take  over  the  guardianship  of  a  lot 
of  selfish  and  warlike  Balkan  nations  who  have  been  fighting 
one  another  off  and  on  for  more  than  fifty  years." 

Here  and  there  a  paper  takes  the  whole  affair  jocularly  or 
even  gives  it  a  mock-heroic  twist,  as  is  tho  way  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatcli,  which  exclaims: 

"Shall  we  forget  soon  that  agonizing  moment  in  the  world's 
theater  wdien  a  Hapsburg,  represented  by  the  Archduke  Joseph, 
suddenly  appeared  in  a  temporary  dictatorship  whose  early  ex- 
pansion into  a  permanent  one  was  only  too  probable?  The 
beauteous  maiden,  Democracy,  in  the  clutch  of  the  odious  Haps- 
burg villain;  the  Wattersonian  formula  for  Austro-Hungarian 
woes  decried  and  refuted;  virtue  martyred  and  wrong  trium- 
phant.    But — 

"Enter    the    Hon.    Herbert    Hoover.     Democracy    instantly 
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cheers  up  and  assumes  a  defiant  attitude.  The  llapsburg  hesi- 
tates; he  seems  about  to  abdicate  and  flee;  be  docs  abdicate 
and  flee,  delighted  to  escape*  with  a  whole  skin.  The  power  that 
availed  against  a  ETapsburg  undoubtedly  could  avail  against  a 
Eohenzollern,  and  if  it  reassures  us  as  to  the  future  of  Europe, 
it  also  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  present  sway  ol'  Mr.  Hoover  on 
thai  continent — but  perhaps  we  were  prepared  lor  that  by  re- 
membrance of  his  sway  in  this  country  during  the  war  and  what 
he  fed  us  on.  A  compelling,  indispensable,  and  in  every  way  ad- 
mirable supplement  to  the  original  Wattersoniari  formula  is  the 
llooverian  formula  of  no  democracy,  no  grub." 

Equally  amused,  if  not  more  so,  the  Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger  remarks,  "This  summary  way  of  dealing  with  tho  scions 
of  moribund  monarchies  has  a  humorous  side  to  it,  which  is  not 
without  its  lesson,  however,  to  the  Ainerongen  crew,"  for — 

"At  all  events,  Hoover's  dictum  goes  at  Paris  and  will  soon 
be  in  effect  at  Budapest.  Which  only 
goes  to  show  that  there  are  many  ways 
of  cooking  the  imperial  geese  besides  cut- 
ting off  their  heads;  refusal  of  food  is  quite 
as  efficacious  and  less  in  the  raw-head-and- 
bloody-bones  style  of  the  fairy-books  and 
the  older  regicidal  conspiracies.  But  how 
like  a  fairy-story  come  true  the  Hoover 
mandate  is!" 

The  New  York  Times  regrets  that  Mr. 
Hoover  can  not  be  forced  to  "accept  a 
mandate  for  about  half  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope," and  its  Paris  correspondent,  Walter 
Duranty,  writes  in  a  wholly  serious  vein: 

"Through  Hoover  the  Council  can  com- 
mand the  services  of  a  host  of  trained 
and  devoted  subordinates  already  sta- 
tioned in  the  most  troubled  areas  of  Eu- 
rope and  near-Asia.  By  a  network  of 
telephone  systems,  far  superior  to  any 
means  of  communication  available  to  any 
one  else,  he  was,  as  Europe's  food  con- 
troller, instantly  informed  of  events  and 
was  able  to  give  his  own  orders  while  the 
Council  was  still  groping  in  the  dark  and 
.  compelled  to  issue  instructions  that  rnigi  t, 
and  often  did,  arrive  so  late  that  the  e-r- 
cumstances  which  gave  rise  to  them  had 
entirely  changed.  Then  coal  was  aai?d 
to  his  jurisdiction.  By  food  men  live,  by 
coal,  in  the  modern  world,  they  work. 
That,  in  addition,  the  Council  should  give 
him  practically  a  free  hand  in  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  reorganization  in 
the  East  and  Southeast  would  be  little 
more  than  recognition  of  the  authority  , 
which  he  already  possest." 

To  the  Springfield  Republican  it  appears  deplorable  that 
Mr.  Hoover  should  think  of  "retiring  to  private  life  like  any 
dollar-a-year  man,"  as  his  intention  is  said  to  be.  Declares  The 
Republican: 

"In  any  other  country  than  ours  a  Hoover  would  be  kept  in 
public  life  after  such  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  capacity  as 
this  Hoover  has  displayed  in  the  past  five  years.  His  almost 
single-handed  performance  in  bringing  about  the  downfall  of 
the  former  Archduke  Joseph  in  Hungary  has  captured  the  imag- 
ination of  a  good  part  of  Europe.  He  is  said  to  have  given  a 
'new  impulse'  to  the  Supreme  Council  at  Paris,  which  probably 
needed  one.  There  is  no  better  known  or  more  favorably  known 
American  in  Europe  than  Mr.  Hoover  on  account  of  his  adminis- 
tration of  the  food  supplies  for  the  Continent  since  the  armistice." 

European  praise  of  Mr.  Hoover  is  thus  noted  by  the  New 
York  World: 

"The  London  Nation,  a  leading  organ  of  radical  liberalism,  says 
that  the  departure  of  Herbert  Hoover  will  be  'read  by  half  of 
Europe  with  deep  regret';  that  he  is  'much  the  biggest  man  who 
has  emerged  on  the  Allied,  side  during  the  war' ;  that  he  'entered 
the  scene  as  the  savior  of  the  Belgian  population,  and  leaves  it 
with  the  credit  of  defeating  the  plot  for  the  restoration  of  the 
Hapsburgs.'  " 


E 


OUR  SPOKESMAN  IN  TURKEY, 

Rear-Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol,  command- 
ing the  United  States  Naval  Force  in  the 
Eastern  Mediterranean,  who  has  been  ap- 
pointed High  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  at  Constantinople,  and  who  ordered 
the  Turks  to  stop  killing  Armenians. 


OUR   WARNING   TO   TURKEY 

VERYBODY'S  BUSINESS  IX  GENERAL  and  nobody's 
business  in  particular,  threats  of  renewed  mas  aor<  -  in 
Armenia  invite  interference  and  at  the  same  time  make 
it  certain  that  whoever  interferes  will  be  accused  of  "butting  in." 
What  right,  for  instance,  had  Rear-Admiral  Mark  L.  Bristol, 
commander  ol'  the  United  States  naval  forces  in  Turkey,  to  in- 
terfere, as  lie  recently  did,  by  warning  the  Turks'/  We  have  not 
been  a  I  war  with  Turkey.  We  have  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Turkish  armistice.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  that  we  shall  accept 
a  mandate  for  Turkey.  And  in  any  case,  granted  that  we  are, 
in  duty  hound  to  brin^  the  Turks  to  their  senses  and  rescue  the 
few  surviving  Armenians  from  imminent  extinction,  recourse 
to  the  Supreme  Council  of  tho  five  big  Powers  is  open  to  us. 

Why,  wonders  Mr.  Clemenceau,  must, 
Rear-Admiral  Bristol  ignore  the  budding 
League  of  Nations,  and  not  only  go  it 
alone,  but  plunge;  in  prematurely'.'  The 
same  question  arises  in  other  minds — con- 
siderable numbers  of  them— yet  no  one 
denies  the  seriousness  of  the  perils  be- 
setting Armenia.  As  long  ago  as  .July  23, 
Maj.  Joseph  C.  Green,  who  is  directing 
the  American  Relief  Administration's 
work  from  Tiflis,  reported: 

"Had  a  long  conference  with  the 
Armenian  President  to-day.  The  situa- 
tion is  worse.  The  Turkish  Army,  well 
prepared,  and  Tatars  are  advancing 
from  three  sides.  If  military  protection 
is  not  afforded  to  Armenia  immediately 
the  disaster  will  be  more  terrible  than  fchs 
massacres  in  1915,  and  the  Armenian 
nation  will  be  crusht,  to  the  everlasting 
shame  of  the  Allies." 

On  August  18  a  Paris  dispatch  quoted 
the  Armenian  Republic's  temporary  pre- 
mier, Mr.  Sikhatissian,  to  precisely  the 
same  effect;  only  Mr.  Sikhatissian's  ac- 
count was  more  circumstantial,  noting 
that  Enver  Bey,  former  Turkish  War 
Minister,  leads  the  oncoming  hordes, 
while  British  troops  are  being  withdrawn 
from  Armenia.  "Blood  is  already  being 
shed  in  the  regions  of  Uakhitichovan, 
Charouz,  and  Oiti,"  says  another  reporj 
from  Armenian  sources,  continuing: 


"Nothing  but  the  hope  of  efficient  intervention  by  the  Alii?s 
can  frustrate  this  vast  Turco-Kurd  plot  and  save  the  Armenian 
nation,  which  has  suffered  so  much  already,  from  another 
catastrophe." 

It  is  amid  such  circumstances,  then,  that  Rear-Admiral  Bristol 
has  "butted  in,"  and  the  South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune  speaks  for 
the  remonstrants  when  it  says: 

"Even  an  unofficial  proposal  that  the  United  States  Army 
undertake  the  policing  of  Armenia,  the  Caucasus,  and  parts  of 
the  former  Turkish  Empire  makes  serious  demands  upon  one's 
faith  in  the  worth  of  our  European  engagements.  It  is  not  that 
Americans  would  be  unwilling  to  undertake  the  salvation  of  ths 
Armenians  as  an  act  of  mercy;  it  is  not  that  they  consider  too 
onerous  the  task  of  helping  ths  Near  East  find  itself.  But  the  idea 
of  military  policing,  to  kaep  tne  Turks  from  the  throats  of  the 
Armenians  and  to  prevent  clashes  due  to  the  ambitions  of  the 
Balkan  peoples  to  move  in  and  occupy  the  Turkish  lands  in 
Europe,  presents  so  many  possibilities  of  the  very  kind  of  war 
we  have  always  avoided  that  they  shrink.  It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  remark  also  that  our  failure  to  compel  better  order  in 
Mexico  would  be  a  reflection  upon  our  title  to  try  to  police 
Turkey,  even  if  our  Government  should  sanction  the  attempt. 

"The  American  policy  has  always  been  to  keep  hands  off  and 
permit  people  to  work  out  their  salvation  themselves,  furnishing, 
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as  needed,  proper  protection.  In  this  case  it  seems  wiser  to  have 
the  Greeks  furnish  the  protection  with  the  monetary  aid  of  the 
Powers." 

The  Kansas  City  Times  holds  President  Wilson  responsible  for 
Hear-Admiral  Bristol's  warning  to  Turkey,  and  a  Washington 
dispatch  says  that  the  State  Department  ordered  it,  and  in  the 
Missouri  paper's  opinion  this — 

"Opens  up  the  whole  question  of  our  attitude  toward  the 
responsibility  for  the  Armenians  with  which  our  European  Allies 
in  the  late  war  are  so  eager  to  invest 
us.  Are  the  American  people  ready 
to  accept  this  mandatary,  and  if  so 
do  they  realize  the  size  of  the  job,  its 
probable  cost  and  the  consequences 
to  which  it  may  lead? 

"The  Armenian  problem  is  not  an 
outgrowth  of  the  war.  It  has  been 
on  Europe's  door-step  for  genera- 
tions, and  Europe  has  shown  no  more 
concern  with  it  than  to  be  careful  to 
step  over  it  and  avoid  doing  any- 
thing about  it.  The  Armenians, 
alien  alike  in  race  and  religion  to 
their  governors,  have  been  misruled, 
opprest,  persecuted,  and  openly  mas- 
sacred for  years  without  any  attempt 
on  Europe's  part  to  undertake  their 
protection,  altho  it  was  a  question 
domestic  to  Europe  and  on  the 
table  of  every  European  concert. 

"To  the  extent  that  Europe  has 
ignored  and  neglected  its  responsi- 
bility for  conditions  in  Armenia  it 
has  contributed  to  and  perpetuated 
them.  This  responsibility  America 
does  not  share.  It  participated  in 
none  of  the  European  congresses  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century  at 
which  opportunities  to  hold  Turkey 
to  account  were  present  and  ignored. 
It  was  not  consulted  and  had  no 
voice  in  any  of  the  settlements  by 
which  Turkey's  power  in  Europe  was  successively  reduced, 
and  in  every  one  of  which  Europe  had  a  lever  by  which  the 
Turk  could  have  been  forced  to  cease  his  oppression  in  Armenia 
and  even  grant  an  autonomous  government  to  that  people. 

"Yet,  America,  the  farthest  removed  from  the  scene  and  with 
the  least  interest  in  it,  save,  of  course,  as  a  humanitarian  ques- 
tion, is  nominated  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  all  who  have 
themselves  evaded  their  duty  to  do  police  work  in  Europe's 
own  back  yard.  The  armed  force  necessary  to  carry  out  such 
a  mandate  is  mere  guesswork  at  present  as  is  the  time  necessary 
to  accomplish  it.  But  any  estimate  yet  made  reveals  that  an 
army  larger  than  our  whole  before  the  war  establishment  would 
be  required,  and  the  probable  cost — with  the  period  of  occupa- 


tion not  even  guessed  at- 
dollars." 


-is  casuallv  announced  at  four  billion 


The  New  York  Times,  on  the  other  hand,  favors  not  only  im- 
mediate intervention  to  save  the  Armenians,  but  the  acceptance 
of  a  mandate  for  Armenia,  inasmuch  as — 

"We  can  not  expect  the  British  to  stay  there  indefinitely,  and 
when  they  go  we  should  be  ready  to  step  in.  A  mandate  for 
Armenia  will  involve  no  great  amount  of  trouble;  with  a  little 
initial  help  the  Armenians  wall  soon  be  able  to  govern  themselves 

and  protect  themselves.  If  the  rem- 
nant of  the  Armenians  are  massacred 
because  the  British  Army  is  with- 
drawn, or  because  America  refuses 
to  concern  herself  with  their  fate, 
neither  the  British  people  nor  the 
American  people  can  expect  to 
cleanse  their  consciences  by  rivers  of 
pious  tears." 

This  plea  for  intervention  and  a 
mandate  is  advanced  also  by  the  In- 
dianapolis Star,  which  warns  us  that — 

"No  time  can  be  lost  in  debate  or 
in  the  dispatch  of  commissions  to 
study  the  Armenian  situation,  for 
while  these  tedious  methods  are 
under  way  there  may  be  no  Armenian 
situation  to  investigate.  Prompt 
steps  should  be  taken  to  decide  upon 
our  policy.  Acceptance  of  the  man- 
datary will  be  the  finest  bit  of  mis- 
sionary work  we  can  do." 

The  Albany  (Ga.)  Herald,  mean- 
while, observes: 

"Whether  or  not  America  is  within 
her  international  rights  when  an  in- 
formal warning  is  given  to  Turkey 
that  massacres  of  Armenians  must 
cease  is  a  question  for  the  diplomatic 
hair-splitters  to  discuss  among  them- 
selves, but  among  Christian  people 
the  world  over  there  can  not  fail  to  be  a  feeling  of  sympathy 
with  the  impulse  that  prompted  the  warning  given  by  the  com- 
mander of  the  American  naval  forces  now  in  Turkey." 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  warmly  favors  a  mandate,  and 
declares : 

"Should  America  decline  to  accept  such  a  trust,  should  Great 
Britain  withdraw  its  forces,  and  should  the  other  Allies,  because 
of  jealousies,  decide  to  leave  the  Armenians  to  their  fate,  the 
remnants  of  that  long-suffering  race  would  doubtless  be  wiped 
out,  and  those  responsible  for  such  a  horror  could  not  successfully 
defend  themselves  against  the  charge  of  having  followed  a 
cowardly  course." 


OUR   WARD? 
Pearce  in  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


It's  time  to  strike  out  the  strike. — Boston  Transcript. 


The  Omsk  Government  began  with  o  and  ended  -with  k,  but  it  wasn't. — 
Columbia  Record. 

These  expeditions  into  Mexico  are  meant  to  be  punitive,  not  puny. — 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

"Scouring  the  border"  will  help  some,  but  why  not  scour  the  Oarranza 
( Jovernmcnt'.' — Columbia  Record. 

Berbert  Hoover  has  proved  that  the  biscuit  is  mightier  than  the 
cannon-ball. — Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

The  English  view  of  the  Dry-World  Drive  is  that  it's  an  effort  to  put 
the  blight  on  Blighty. — Columbia  Record. 

It  perhaps  should  be  said,  before  the  plot  thickens,  that  we  have  no 
quarrel  with  tin-  Mexican  people. — Chicago  Tribune. 

Denmark  wants  to  borrow  $120,000,000  crowns.  There  are  some  in 
Switzerland   that  aren't    working. — Columbia  Record. 

It  is  predicted  that  eggs  will  be  one  dollar  a  do/.en  next  winter.  The 
hens  arc  getting  a  sweet  revenge  for  the  indignity  of  having  to  sit  on 
porcelain  eggs.—  Worcester  Gazette. 

The  fear  that  the  Germans  have  been  cruelly  treated  is  being  cxprest 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  who  have  an  interest  in  the  elections  to  be  held 
a  year  from  this  fall. — Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 


Wages  can't  meet  high  prices  if  they  both  are  going  in  the  same  direction. 
— Newark  News. 

The  great  question  in  the  Socialist  party  at  present  is  what  is  left. — 
Springfield  Republican. 

Still,  there  must  be  either  universal  military  training  or  universal 
military  straining. — Columbia  Record. 

Dr.  Karl  Muck  will  land  in  Denmark,  thus  confirming  what  Hamlet 
said  about  that  kingdom. — Columbia  Record. 

We  are  with  the  ministers  if  they  strike  for  better-paid  sermons,  unless 
they  ask  time  and  a  half  for  overtime.— Detroit  News, 

The  Allies  still  love  Kolchak,  but  not  with  the  ardent  passion  that 
thrilled  them  when  he  was  making  good. — Asherille  Times. 

The  railroad  men  seem  to  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  isn't  the 
strikes,  but  the  runs,  which  win  the  game. — Columbus  Dispatch. 

The  little  pig  that  went  to  market  in  the  old  days  now  has  descendants 
who  spend  al.  their  time  in  the  cold-storage  plants. — Dallas  News. 

Great  Britain  has  removed  all  restrictions  on  beer,  and  is  ready  to 
renew  her  proud  title  of  "tight  little  island." — Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

Now,  if  Congress  would  only  amend  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  so 
that,  wo  woidd  have  more  supply  and  less  demand,  the  solution  of  our 
troubles  would  be  simple. — El  Paso  Times. 
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NEW  INVASIONS   PLANNED   BY   GERMANY 


AWAITING  WORLD  may  now  expect  an  invasion  of 
goods  and  emigrants,  it  appears,  from  the  land  whose 
-  armies  a  year  ago  were  being  hurled  back  in  red  rout 
and  ruin  from  the  soil  they  invaded  in  1914.  Besides  restoring 
her  industrial  energies  at  home,  we  learn  from  press  dispatches, 
Germany  is  planning  a  vast  invasion  by  emigration — especially 
into  Central  and  South  America  and  Mexico.  It  would  seem 
that  the  Government,  realizing  that  there  must  be  a  great  exodus 
of  Germans  from  the  fatherland,  has  resolved  to  direct  and  aid 
"them  to  their  own  best  interests  and  those  of  Germany  herself. 
Thus,  for  example,  Herr  Friedrioh  Mayntzhusen,  a  member  of  a 
special  commission  to  the  Argentine  Government,  states,  accord- 
ing to  Buenos  Aires  cablegrams,  that  syndicates  have  been  formed 
in  Berlin  to  establish  German  colonies  in  Argentina  and  for  the 
promotion  of  trade  relations.  Emigrants  from  Germany  to  Ar- 
gentina will  be  chosen  and  will  locate  where  directed  by  the 
Argentine  Government.  Herr  Mayntzhusen  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  "the  German  Government  will  prevent  the  exodus  of  radical 
elements  and  establish  propaganda  centers  at  Buenos  Aires,  as 
well  as  in  Germany,  where  Argentina  is  looked  upon  as  a  land 
of  promise  for  the  Germans."  He  informs  us  further  that  among 
Germany's  immediate  chief  exports  to  South  America  will  be 
drugs,  paints,  and  dyes,  and  also  locomotives,  textiles,  and  toys. 
Most  of  the  German  capital  formerly  employed  in  South  Africa, 
the  commissioner  asserts,  will  be  transferred  to  Argentina.  A 
feature  of  the  colonization  will  be  the  selection  and  preparation  of 
workmen  to  take  up  residence  in  various  fixt  zones  in  Argentina. 


From   (ierman   dispatches   wo  learn    that  government  experts 

estimate  that  20,000,000  Germans  may  emigrate,  and  in  a  report 
of  tho  Central  Union  for  Commercial  Geography  we  read  that — 

"Business  men  with  large  and  small  capital,  who  feel  their 
future  endangered  by  the  peace  terms  of  I  lie  Entente  and  who 
have  been  impoverished  by  the  war  or  internal  political  distur- 
bance, and  members  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  class  or  cits- 
middle  class,  as  well  as  workmen,  all  desire  to  leave  the  country. 
In  some  cases,  too,  owners  of  large  capital  desire  to  leave  Ger- 
many and  acquire  extensive  lands  abroad,  where  they  would 
carry  on  live-stock  rearing  or  planting  on  a  large  scale.  Com- 
panies are  being  formed  with  the  object  of  acquiring  land  abroad 
and  of  forming  settlements  on  the  same. 

"The  lands  to  which  such  persons  would  emigrate  are  chiefly 
the  South-American  states,  especially  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Chile, 
Peru,  Bolivia,  and  Brazil  to  a  lesser  degree,  in  consequence, 
probably,  of  the  hostile  attitude  of  that  country  during  the  war. 
In  any  case,  it  would  be  preferable  to  emigration  to  North 
America,  because  in  the  south  the  settlers  would  remain  steady 
consumers  of  German  manufactures  and  would  furnish  the 
fatherland  with  supplies  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs." 

That  intending  emigrants  are  warned  it  is  unwise  to  go  to 
any  part  of  the  British  Empire,  we  are  informed  by  Berlin  dis- 
patches, and  also  that  they  are  officially  discouraged  from  en- 
tering the  United  States  until  the  time  comes  when  "Germans 
will  again  be  welcome  there."  The  State  Emigration  Office 
tries  to  send  emigrants  to  countries  where  there  are  already 
compact  German  settlements  so  that  they  will  not  lose  their 
Germanism,  and  we  read  that: 

"Propaganda  for  emigrants  urges  them  to  be  loyal  to  the  new 
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THE   BERLIN   SCHOOL   FOR   COMMERCIAL   TRAVELERS. 
The  Professor — "And  above  all,  gentlemen,   try  and  look   as 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 

WHAT    LONDON    EXPECTS 


AUSTRALIA'S    WELCOME   TO    GERMAN    SALESMEN. 

— The  Bystander  (London). 


if  you  were  Englishmen." 
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AX   ITALIAN   "I  TOLD  YOU  SO." 
"  Yes,  Mr.  Wilson,  you  will  need  to  pump  hard  to  fill  all  the  punc- 
tures you  yourself  made."  _u  ^0  (Florence). 


THE   PEACE   PALM   AND   THE   LEAGUE   OF  NATIONS. 
A  wall-painting  for  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  at  Versailles. 

— Kladderadatsch  (Berlin). 

SLAMS   AT   THE    LEAGUE    FROM    ITALY  AND    GERMANY. 


homeland,  but  not  to  forget  the  fatherland  and  to  keep  up  the 
German  language  and  customs  in  the  schools.  Germanism  ex- 
isting generally  within  the  framework  of  the  laws  and  in  the 
customs  of  Argentina  and  Mexico  makes  those  countries  espe- 
cially desirable  destinations  for  the  German  emigrant." 

Despite  the  caution  that  German  emigrants  would  better  not 
go  to  the  United  States  for  the  present,  there  are  high  hopes  in 
Germany  that  trade  relations  between  these  two  countries  will 
be  once  again  as  they  were  in  the  past.  On  this  point  Director 
Huldema'n,  of  the  Hamburg-American  Line,  is  quoted  in  the 
press  as  follows: 

' '  That  there  is  a  market  for  German  goods  in  America  there  is 
no  doubt.  Apparently  the  American  Government,  too,  does  not 
intend  placing  any  obstacles  in  the  way  of  German  business. 
It  is  urgently  desirable  that  everybody  concerned  in  Germany 
finally  come  to  his  senses  and  realize  that  only  the  most 
intensive  work  can  make  possible  a  resumption  of  our  exports." 

We  hear,  too,  of  lively  German  efforts  to  open  trade  relations 
with  Polish,  Czech,  and  Bolshevik  Russian  concerns.  Germany 
no  longer  fears  that  the  Allies  will  wage  economic  war  on  her, 
we  are  told,  but  will  rather  wage  ruthless  competitive  war 
among  themselves  for  Germany's  business.  War-time  prophecies 
of  commercial  ostracism  of  Germany  are  apparently  allowed  to 
lapse  from  memory  as  it  is  more  keenly  realized  that  in  order  to 
pay  the  costs  of  defeat  Germany  must  secure  the  means  through 
the  medium  of  her  industrial  and  commercial  capacity.  If 
Germany  is  ever  to  pay  the  indemnity  exacted  by  the  Allies  her 
trade  must  be  resumed  and  developed,  remarks  the  London 
Daily  News,  which  adds  that  "with  the  clamor  of  persons  who 
would  never  buy  goods  from  Germany  and  never  sell  Germany 
goods  and  never  shake  a  German's  hand  again  still  sounding  in 
its  ears,  the  Board  of  Trade  finds  itself  capable  of  not  merely 
reminding  British  merchants  that  they  are  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  Germany,  but  urging  them  not  to  miss  the  opportunity 
which  their  competitors  in  half  a  dozen  other  countries  are  eager 
to  seize."  Restrictions  on  all  imports  save  those  of  "key  indus- 
tries" have  been  lifted  by  Great  Britain,  and  as  the  London 
Evening  Star  put  its:  "The  main  thing  about  German  exports 
to  this  country  is  that,  if  we  do  not  buy  them,  Germany  will 
not  be  able  to  purchase  goods  from  us." 


HOME   ADVICE   TO   JAPAN 

TO-DAY  JAPAN  STANDS  at  the  parting  of  the  ways, 
doubting  which  to  choose,  and  regrettably  the  majority 
of  Japanese  appear  to  favor  the  old  aggressive  policy, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  League  of  Nations  has  been 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  aggressive  nation 
from  encroachment  upon  the  territory  of  others.  So  says  a 
Japanese  writer  in  the  Tokyo  Nichi-nichi,  who  uses  the  pen- 
name  "Ryukei  Yano"  (Dragon  Valley),  and  he  plainly  warns 
his  country  that  Japan  "must  radically  change  her  old  policy 
and  formulate  a  new  policy  to  prevent  her  from  being  isolated 
from  the  rest  of  the  world."  Another  criticism  of  Japan  appears 
in  the  Korean  Seoul  Press,  a  Japanese  organ,  which  remarks: 

"The  recent  disturbance  in  Korea  and  the  anti-Japanese 
boycott  movement  in  China  are  due  to  manifold  causes,  but  when 
these  are  probed  to  the  bottom  it  is  found  that  the  fundamental 
cause  of  both  events  is  the  dislike  of  the  Japanese  entertained 
by  the  two  peoples.  Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Japanese 
have  done  both  of  them  many  acts  of  kindness.  To  the  Korean 
people  they  have  given  such  prosperity  and  security  of  life  and 
property  as  were  never  before  witnessed  in  their  history.  To  the 
Chinese  they  have  not  only  rendered  great  assistance  in  political, 
military,  and  educational  affairs,  but  have  helped  to  develop 
Chinese  industry  by  lending  large  sums  of  money.  Taking  into 
account  all  these  expressions  of  good  will  and  friendly  feeling 
on  the  part  of  Japan,  it  seems  very  strange  that  as  a  nation  we 
should  be  so  dishked  by  the  Koreans  and  Chinese.  Naturally 
there  are  among  us  many  who  consider  the  Koreans  and  Chinese 
as  people  lacking  in  any  sense  of  gratitude,  and  are  angry  at 
them." 

But  the  dislike  shown  by  the  Koreans  and  Chinese  toward 
the  Japanese  is  not  on  the  whole  unreasonable,  it  is  admitted 
by  this  journal,  which  proceeds: 

"It  is  true  that  we  have  done  them  many  acts  of  kindness,  but 
have  not  such  acts  been  done  more  with  the  view  of  promoting 
our  own  interests  than  theirs?  It  is  not  strange  that  such  kind- 
ness does  not  impress  the  Korean  and  Chinese.  ...  Be  it  said 
to  our  regret  that  the  majority  of  the  Japanese  do  not  know  what 
true  love  is.  Unless,  however,  we  cultivate  such  true  love  and 
act  upon  it  in  our  dealings  with  weaker  peoples,  it  will  be  impos- 
sible for  us  to  achieve  any  great  success  in  our  development  on 
the  Asiatic  continent." 
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MUZZLED  ? 


-London  Opinion. 


THE   RAINBOW. 

— The  Evening  News  (London). 


TWO  BARKS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  LEAGUE. 


ANOTHER  BRITISH  AMBASSADOR  PRO  TEM. 

ONE  OF  BRITAIN'S  BEST  MEN  is  sent  to  her  embassy 
at  Washington,  it  is  generally  admitted  by  British 
editorial  observers,  tho  some  of  them  deplore  the  fact 
that  Viscount  Grey  of  Fallodon  goes  to  the  United  States  merely 
as  temporary  ambassador.  The  appointment  of  a  permanent 
ambassador,  we  learn  from  the  press,  is  deferred  till  early  next 
year.  It  is  more  than  two  years  since  Sir  Cecil  Spring-Rice 
retired,  the  London  Daily  News  recalls,  and  in  the  interval  Lord 
Reading,  still  holding  the  position  of  Lord  Chief  Justice,  has  been 
to  and  fro  between  Washington  and  London,  but  during  the 
whole  of  that  period  the  British  Embassy  at  Washington  has 
"failed  conspicuously  to  fill  the  place  it  was  designed  to  fill  in 
the  life  of  America."  Now  that  most  unfortunate  condition 
is  to  be  perpetuated  for  another  six  months,  The  Daily  News  goes 
on  to  say,  and  "it  argues  no  lack  of  appreciation  of  Lord  Grey's 
high  qualities  to  say  that  even  his  public-spirited  consent  to 
serve  does  not  reconcile  us  to  another  stop-gap  appointment." 
This  journal  adds: 

"There  is  a  further  consideration.  Lord  Grey  is  to  go  to 
Washington  'to  deal  with  questions  arising  out  of  the  peace.' 
Lord  Grey  has  had  no  part  in  the  making  of  the  peace.  Owing 
largely  to  eye  trouble  he  has  had  no  part  in  public  affairs  at  all 
since  his  retirement  from  office  in  December,  1916.  If  he  were 
going  to  Washington  for  the  normal  ambassadorial  term  it  would 
be  reasonable  to  assume  that  that  initial  disqualification  would 
in  course  of  time  cease  to  handicap  him.  But  to  choose  for  an 
emergency  six  months'  appointment  'to  deal  with  questions 
arising  out  of  the  peace'  the  one  statesman  who  for  two  years 
and  more  has  been  more  conspicuously  out  of  touch  than  any 
other  with  active  political  life  is  to  say  the  least  a  singidar 
proceeding." 

"Our  friends,  the  Americans,"  remarks  the  London  Morning 
Post,  will  no  doubt  take  the  appointment  of  Viscount  Grey 
"as  a  compliment,"  for  he  is  "a  notable  Englishman,"  and  "a 
man  whom  the  whole  world  respects,  not  so  much  for  his  abilities 
as  for  a  certain  loftiness  of  character  and  ideals."  Moreover, 
he  is  known  to  be  sympathetic  to  the  American  spirit,  as  he  un- 
derstands it,  this  Tory  journal  gravely  informs  us,  and  "his 
Whig  traditions  and  his  sentimental  view  of  the  world's  affairs 
give  him  a  certain  kinship  with  American  thought."  Then  in 
the  tone  of  a  social  mentor,  The  Morning  Post  proceeds: 


"It  is  unfortunate  that  his  bereavements  and  misfortunes 
can  not  but  sadden  the  social  side  of  the  embassy — which  is  a 
matter  of  some  importance.  Possibly  it  is  that  disability  which 
has  led  Viscount  Grey  to  refuse  anything  more  than  a  temporary 
mission.  The  ideal  British  ambassador  in  Washington  would  be 
popular  on  the  social  side;  but  he  would  not  forget  that  there 
is  a  business  side  to  our  relations  with  America.  Nor  would  he 
forget — and  we  hope  that  Viscount  Grey  will  not  forget — that 
Americans  respect  a  man  who  stands  firmly  upon  the  rights  and 
interests  of  his  nation." 

The  London  Daily  Chronicle  is  whole-hearted  in  its  tribute 
to  Viscount  Grey,  of  whom  it  says: 

"There  is  no  statesman  in  Europe  whose  reputation  for  honor, 
disinterestedness,  and  loftiness  of  purpose  stands  higher,  a  reputa- 
tion which  has  grown  during  his  long  and  distinguished  tenure 
of  office  as  Foreign  Minister. 

"It  is  particularly  fortunate  that  he  can  go  to  America  now, 
for  he,  if  any  man,  has  the  cause  of  the  League  of  Nations  at 
heart,  and  he,  with  his  rare  tact  and  knowledge,  is  specially 
qualified  to  take  counsel  both  with  President  Wilson  and  those 
Americans  who  are  not  satisfied  with  all  the  terms  of  the  Cove- 
nant. His  acceptance  is  for  him  personally  in  some  measure  an 
act  of  sacrifice,  for  he  has  continued  to  suffer  from  his  eyes,  and 
he  had  hoped  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement  from  public 
affairs.  In  taking  upon  himself  this  new  duty  he  will  have 
the  full  confidence  of  this  country,  and  we  are  sure  he  will  be 
welcomed  in  America." 

Of  moment  to  Americans  is  the  characterization  of  Lord  Grey 
by  the  London  Westminster  Gazette,  which  observes: 

"It  is  the  merit  of  Lord  Grey  as  a  statesman  that  he  holds 
tenaciously  to  a  few  simple  guiding  principles,  and  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  war  he  held,  as  one  of  these,  that  to  be 
right  with  America  was  an  absolute  essential  to  the  Allies. 
That  was  not  so  universally  accepted  a  maxim  of  Allied  state- 
craft in  1915  and  1916  as  it  is  to-day,  and  to  Lord  Grey  more 
than  to  any  man  we  owe  it  that  nothing  was  done  in  those  years 
in  the  name  of  military  necessity  to  chill  or  check  the  ripening 
opinion  of  America  toward  intervention  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

"We  have  said  that  to  be  right  with  America  is  now  a  uni- 
versally accepted  maxim  of  statecraft  among  the  European 
Allies.  In  that  we  may  rejoice  unreservedly,  but  something 
more  than  the  mere  saying  of  it  is  necessary.  To  adjust  the 
American  point  of  view  to  the  European,  and  without  com- 
promising the  independence  of  either,  to  bring  both  into  line 
for  the  world-peace,  is  a  work  of  constructive  statesmanship 
which  will  need  no  small  measure  of  patience  and  forbearance  on 
both  sides." 
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EUROPE'S  NEW  WAVE  OF  ANTI-SEMITISM 

AX  AFTER-WAR  DEVELOPMENT  that  is  causing  sharp 
J— %  concern  in  all  the  large  centers  of  civilization  is  the 
-*-  -*-  outburst  of  anti-Semitism  in  Central  Europe.  Accord- 
ing to  Berlin  dispatches,  the  outbreaks  againsl  the  Jews  are 
instigated  by  unscrupulous  agitators  who  charge  that  Bolshe- 
vism is  a  Jewish  movement,  and  who  attribute  the  high  prices 
of  everything  to  the  Jews.  The  German  Government  is  said  to 
be  watching  the  situation  closely  as  the  result  of  street  rows 
against  the  Jews  in  Berlin,  while,  we  are  told,  "a  veritable  pogrom 
atmosphere  is  reported  from  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Budapest." 
In  Munich  and  Budapest,  the  anti-Semitic  feeling  is  part 
of  the  reaction  against  Bolshevism,  where  reactionary  agita- 
tors and  others  who  lost  property  taken  by  the  Bolsheviki  are 
endeavoring   to   place   the   responsibility    chiefly   on   the    Jews 


SQUARING   ACCOUNTS. 
"German  resentment  lias  turned  on  German  Jews." 
The  Fhexzied  Hun — "I'll   take  those  Peace  terms  out  of  YOU, 
anyway."  —Sydney  Bulletin. 

whom  they  accuse  of  being  leaders  of  the  extreme  radical  move- 
ment in  most  countries.  By  way  of  defense,  the  most  influential 
•lews  are  being  urged  publicly  to  cut  loose  from  the  radical  mem- 
bers of  the  race  by  denouncing  Bolshevism,  and  to  do  all  they 
can  to  check  the  influence  of  the  class  known  in  Berlin  as  "Rus- 
sian and  Galician  Jews,"  who  were  the  leaders  in  the  Munich 
and  Budapest  Soviet  movement.  Moreover,  anti-Semitic  agi- 
tation is  listed  in  press-dispatches  among  the  causes  that  make 
Germany's  return  to  normal  existence  extremely  slow.  Mani- 
festations against  the  Jews  even  include  downright  propaganda 
in  favor  of  pogroms,  according  to  a  Rotterdam  dispatch,  and 
advertisements  appeal  in  the  conservative  press  offering  prizes 
for  the  besl  pamphlets  against  the  -lews.  The  Government  is 
said  to  be  far  too  easy-going,  for  "civil  officials  and  military 
officers  can  allow  themselves  the  grossest  liberties  of  expression 
on  the  subject  of  Jews  and  aggressive  monarchical  agitation 
without  being  brought  to  book."  It  is  feared  that  the  reac- 
tionaries will  not  hesitate  to  cause  pogroms,  says  a  Berlin  dis- 
patch, because  they  hope  thus  to  discredit  the  present  Govern- 
ment in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  and,  in  fact,  this  is  "really  at 
I  he  hot  loin  of  the  anti-Jewish  movement,  it  is  believed,  for  which 


neither  the  German  people  nor  the  present  Government,  but 
only  the  reactionaries,  are  blamed."  Further  afield  in  Europe, 
in  Poland  and  in  Roumania,  where  there  is  question  also  of  anti- 
Jewish  campaigns,  we  are  reminded  by  the  editor  of  The  New 
Europe  (London)  that  the  Jewish  problem  is  "essentially  an 
economic  problem,  tho  it  has  been  much  inflamed  by  political, 
racial,  religious,  and  linguistic  causes,"  and  he  adds: 

"Those  who  seek  to  explain  recent  excesses  as  an  outburst  of 
religious  fanaticism  are  as  wide  of  the  mark  as  those  who  would 
have  us  believe  that  they  were  directed  almost  as  much  against 
Christians  as  against  Jews.  The  Jews  of  Poland  must  be'  pro- 
tected from  outrage,  but  in  fairness  to  the  Poles  it  must  be  real- 
ized that  the  trouble  lies  very  deep,  and  that  there  is  no  thornier 
problem  in  all  Europe,  or  one  more  certain  to  task  all  the  efforts 
of  those  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  build  a  new  world." 

A  good  word  for  the  Jew  appears  at  the  same  time  in  this  re- 
view in  an  article  by  Mr.  Albert  M.  Hyamson.  He  speaks  of  the 
press  reports  to  the  effect  that  the  Jews  of  Poland  have  "during 
the  past  seven  or  eight  months  been  suffering  from  a  series  of 
pogroms  that  have  claimed  victims  and  led  to  destruction  of 
property  practically  every  week."     He  then  proceeds: 

"The  excuses  for  the  policy  of  which  these  are  the  manifes- 
tation are  so  absurd  as  not  to  stand  for  a  moment  the  test  of 
examination.  The  one  is  that  all  the  Jews  are  Bolsheviki.  To 
those  who  know  the  Jews  of  Poland  the  assertion  must  raise 
smiles.  The  typical  Bolshevik  as  described  in  the  press  of 
Europe  and  the  typical  Jew  of  Poland  are  as  the  poles  apart. 
Another  charge  is  that  the  Jews  are  profiteers.  To  ninety  per 
cent,  of  the  population  this  can  not  apply,  for  they  have  nothing 
with  which  to  profit.  Among  the  remaining  ten  per  cent,  there 
are  doubtless  men  who  make  and  have  made  an  undue  profit 
out  of  the  needs  of  their  neighbors.  But  is  it  seriously  con- 
tended that  no  non-Jews  have  done  likewise?  And  even  if  the 
whole  of  the  ten  per  cent,  are  profiteers,  and  it  is  not  for  a  moment 
admitted  that  they  are,  is  that  a  justification  for  torturing  and 
ill-treating  the  other  ninety  per  cent.,  or  even  the  ten  per  cent?" 

As  a  commentary  upon  Mr.  Hyamson's  article  in  The  New 
Europe,  there  follows  a  note  from  a  Polish  reader  in  Warsaw'  on 
certain  aspects  of  Polish-Jewish  relations,  from  which  we  quote : 

"These  relations  were  quite  good  and  normal  until  about*1880, 
when  the  Russian  Government  began  to  send  all  Jews  out  of 
Russia  into  Poland.  Then  the  latter  country  began  to  get  over- 
crowded; and  the  newcomers  for  the  most  part  spoke  Russian, 
wrhich  was  at  that  time  detested  in  Poland,  owing  to  the  heavy 
hand  of  the  Czarist  Government.  Many  of  these  Russian  .Jews 
proclaimed  themselves  as  propagators  of  Russian  culture. 

"The  second  stage  in  the  clouding  over  of  Polish-Jewish  rela- 
tions came  a  little  later,  after  the  Expropriation  Act  had  been 
passed  in  Germany,  with  the  avowed  object  of  Germanizing 
Prussian  Poland.  There  followed  a  boycott  of  German  trade. 
which  only  led  to  very  slight  results,  since  British  and  French 
traders  did  not  even  try  to  supply  the  place  of  the  Germans,  and 
since  the  Jews,  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  whom  live  upon  trade, 
continued  all  the  time  to  deal  with  Germany..  The  result  was  a 
movement  in  favor  of  creating  an  exclusively  Polish  trade  and 
boycotting  Jewish  trade,  which  was  indirectly  German. 

"Then  came  the  war.  In  Russia  during  this  war  there  were 
about  3,000,000  Poles,  in  the  Russian  Army  about  700.000. 
After  the  revolution,  when  Kerensky  allowed  the  formation  of 
Soldiers'  Committees,  which  were  the  centers  of  Bolshevism,  the 
Jews,  who  had  hitherto  been  pariahs  in  the  Russian  Army,  came 
to  the  top.  Indeed,  at  the  first  meeting  of  tho  Soldiers'  ( Commit- 
tees in  Petrograd,  eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  delegates  were  Jews. 
This  is  still  the  case;  for  instance,  early  in  1918,  in  Odessa,  eleven 
of  the  fourteen  Bolshevik  Commissaries  were. lews.  And  it  was 
the  Bolsheviki  who  were  the  greatest  opponents  of  special  Polish 
corps  being  formed  in  the  Russian  Army  against  the  Germans; 
and  the  way  in  which  they  treated  the  Poles  in  Russia  forms  a 
special  chapter  in  the  history  of  Polish  martyrology. 

"This  was  in  Russia.  Meanwhile  in  Poland  the  Germans 
behaved  very  much  as  they  did  elsewhere  in  Europe.  The  Jews, 
speaking  a  mixed  German-Polish  'jargon,'  were  the  natural 
helpers  of  the  conquerors,  and  they  shared  in  the  hatred  felt 
toward  the  Germans  themselves.  All  the  above-mentioned 
causes  made  anti-Semitism  flourish  in  Poland,  hut  it  is  a  tem- 
porary phenomenon,  like  the  war  itself,  and  will  die  together 
with  the  causes,  which  now  seem  to  us  like  a  nightmare." 


a 


SCIENCE  -AND -INVENTION 


MANY  ROOMS   IN   ONE 


THOSE  WHO  ARE  LIVING,  or  have  lived,  in  an  "effi- 
ciency" apartment  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  one 
room  may  be  made  to  function  in  more  than  one  way. 
That  which  is  a  sitting-room  by  day  is  transformed  by  the  pres- 
sure of  a  button  to  a  bedroom  by  night.     Carrying  t  Ins  principle 

a  little  further,  an  ingenious  in-  

ventor,  whose  plan  is  set  forth 
by  a  contributor  to  The  Scien- 
tific American  (New  York),  has 
conceived  the  idea  of  making  a 
single  room  take  the  place  of  a 
whole  apartment,  acting  in  turn 
as  bedroom,  living-room,  din- 
ing-room, and  kitchen.  This 
is  accomplished  by  the  same 
mechanism  as  that  of  the  "in- 
a-door"  bed,  the  furniture  ap- 
propriate to  these  various  uses 
being  put  in  commission,  one 
article  at  a  time,  by  turning  a 
rotary  section  of  flooring.  The 
writer  reminds  us  that  the 
scarcity  of  houses  this  year  has 
set  inventors  to  thinking,  and 
that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
large  cities  toward  small  apart- 
ments.    He  goes  on: 

"New  York  is  notorious  for 
its  small  apartments.  The  space  which  would  make  a  single 
room  of  fair  size  in  an  old-fashioned  house  is  divided  by  parti- 
tions into  parlor,  dining-room,  kitchen,  and  bath,  with  one  or 
more  bedrooms.  Small  wonder  that  special  apartment  furniture 
is  made  to  fit  the  tiny  rooms.  The  stores  are  filled  with  com- 
pact combination  pieces  that  can  serve  a  variety  of  purposes, 
and  are  designed  to  occupy  a  minimum  of  precious  space.  Such 
conditions  have  endured  for  years,  but  in  these  days,  when  the 
demand  for  living  quarters  is  greater  than  ever,  the  attention  of 
the  public  has  been  directed  to  the  fearfully  cramped  housing 
conditions  of  our  big  cities. 

"One  inventor  has  hit  upon  a  very  original  scheme.     We  have 


our  combination  furniture,  in  which  a  couch  will  serve  as  a  billiard- 
table  and  a  bookcase  as  a  bed,  etc.,  lint  we  have  llOt  heretofore 
thought  of  making  a,  combination  room.  Why  should  a  man 
who  can  not-  afford  to  rent  a.  space  more  than  fifteen  or  twenty 
feel  square  have  that,  little  Space  Chopped  lip  into  half  a  dozen 
tiny  rooms?     A  large  family  may  need  several  rooms,  but  why 

should   a  single  OCCUpant .  or  ;. 


MECHANISM    OF  THE   TURNTABLE, 
By  means  of  which  one  room  is  made  to  function  as  three. 


childless  couple,  have  one  room 
to  sleep  ill,  anol  her  to  eat  in, 
another  to  cook  in,  and  still 
another  in  which  to  receive 
quests?  Why  not  leave  out 
all  the  partitions  and  have  one 
deeent-sizvd  big  room  that  will 
serve  all  these  purposes?  A 
single  occupant  certainly  can 
not  use  more  than  one  room 
at  a  time.  Why  not  convert 
his  one  room  into  parlor  or 
kitchen,  as  the  case  may  be? 
The  inventor  has  answered  this 
question  by  building  what  lie 
calls  a  'revolving  apartment.' 
It  is  true  the  apartment  does 
not  revolve,  but  the  elements 
which  change  the  room  for  the 
various  purposes  to  which  it  is 
to  be  used  do  revolve.  They 
are  in  the  form  of  a  cabinet 
mounted  on  a  turntable  and 
arranged  something  like  a  re- 
volving bookcase.  There  are 
four  sections  to  this  cabinet,  in 
one  of  which  there  is  a  folding 
bed;  alongside  the  folding  bed  there  is  a  dresser;  a  kitchenette 
occupies  another  compartment,  and  finally  there  is  a  bookcase 
and  writing-desk.  By  revolving  this  cabinet  so  that  the  various 
compartments  come  into  service,  the  same  room  can  be  used 
for  sleeping,  dressing,  eating,  and  'living,'  to  use  the  term  com- 
monly applied  to  such  a  room 

"As  shown  in  the  illustration,  a  large  circular  opening  is  cut 
in  the  floor  near  one  corner  of  the  room.  In  this  is  mounted  a 
frame  bearing  grooved  rollers.  On  this  frame  is  the  base  of  the 
turntable,  which  has  a  track  engaging  the  rollers,  so  that  it  may 
be  revolved  readily.  A  partition  cuts  off  the  room  just  in  front 
of  the  revolving  cabinet,  and  a  door  in  the  partition  at  one  side 


Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  "The  Scientific  American,"  New  York. 

TWO   ASPECTS  OF  THE   REVOLVING  APARTMENT. 
In  the  first  cut  the  room  is  filled  up  as  a  bedroom.    In  the  second,  by  grace  of  the  turntable,  it  is  transformed  into  a  dining-room  and  kitchenette. 
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of  tho  cabinet  opens  into  a  bathroom.  Another  picture  .  .  . 
shows  the  room  fitted  up  as  a  bedroom.  The  folding  bed  has 
been  turned  down  out  of  the  cabinet,  into  the  room.  When  the 
occupant  rises  in  the  morning,  he  folds  up  the  bed  in  the  cabinet, 
giving  the  latter  a  partial  turn  so  as  to  bring  the  dresser  into 
view.  After  he  has  completed  his  toilet,  another  turn  of  the 
cabinet  brings  the  kitchenette  into  service.  This  is  a  very  com- 
plete outfit,  with  an  electric  stove  and  a  sink.  Down  below 
there  is  an  ice-box  and  there  are,  plenty  of  drawers  in  which 
table  utensils  and  kitchen  utensils  may  be  kept. 

"At  one  side  there  is  an  ironing  board  which  may  be  turned 
down  into  service  position  if  desired.  Up  through  the  center 
of  the  cabinet  there  is  a  pipe  which  serves  not  only  to  steady 
the  cabinet  as  it  revolves,  but  also  to  carry  off  smoke  and 
fumes  from  the  kitchenette.  Running  water  is  supplied  to 
the  sink  through  a  pipe  which  has  a  swivel  connection  that 
passes  down  through  the  center  of  the  turntable.  As  the  kitchen- 
ette is  placed  in  the  wall  of  the  room,  the  rest  of  the  room  can 
serve  for  dining  purposes.  A  table  which  is  ordinarily  used  as 
a  library  table  is  provided  with  a  leaf  which  may  be  drawn  out 
for  dining  purposes,  but  if  there  are  guests  the  entire  table  may 
be  cleared  off  and  used  as  a  dining-room  table.  Having  done 
with  breakfast,  the  cabinet  is  given  another  turn,  bringing  into 
view  the  bookcase  and  writing-desk,  thus  converting  the  com- 
partment into  a  living-room  or  library. 

"While  this  plan  is  exceedingly  novel  and  very  ingenious,  we 
fear  that  the  unscrupulous  landlord  will  make  iise  of  it  to  reduce 
still  further  the  size  of  living-quarters.  He  will  see  no  reason  for 
having  a  large  main  room,  but  will  use  small  rooms,  making 
more  apartments  to  the  floor,  as  long  as  he  can  place  in  each 
a  revolving  cabinet  that  will  furnish  all  the  needs  of  an  ordinary 
multiple-room  apartment." 


WHAT   FOLLOWS   THE   WFLU"? 

JUST  NOTHING  AT  ALL;  that  seems  to  be  the  answer  to 
this  question,  if  we  are  to  credit  an  investigation  recently 
made  by  the  Board  of  Health  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  reported 
by  Dr.  W.  A.  Evans,  the  author  of  the  "How  to  Keep  Well'' 
section  printed  in  numerous  dailies.  The  34,000  persons  who 
had  the  influenza  last  year  in  Buffalo — and  survived  it — are  in 
better  health  to-day,  Dr.  Evans  assures  us,  than  if  they  had 
had  typhoid,  or  even  measles,  or  than  if  they  had  gone  through 
a  major  operation.  "There  is  no  other  severe  disease,"  he  says, 
"which  would  have  left  so  few  semi-invalids  in  its  wake.  The 
results  here  discust  puncture,  in  particular,  several  popular  fic- 
tions, of  which  perhaps  the  chief  is  that  influenza  renders  its 
victims  an  easy  prey  to  consumption.  The  Buffalo  investigators 
found  absolutely  no  evidence  of  this.     Says  Dr.  Evans: 

"In  the  early  spring  they  [the  Buffalo  health  authorities]  threw 
a  corps  of  investigators  into  the  field  to  discover  what  had  been 
the  after-effects  of  the  'flu.'  There  were  33,880  cases  of  influ- 
enza reported  between  October  1,  1918,  and  April  1,  1919.  Of 
these,  3,179  died.  An  investigator  called  on  each  survivor  and 
asked  whether  there  had  been  any  after-effects  of  the  disease. 
There  were  748  who  claimed  they  had  never  been  the  same  since 
they  were  acutely  sick. 

"'Flu'  is  a  severe  disease,  and  some  after-effects  can  be  ex- 
pected. But  there  is  no  other  severe  disease  which  would  have 
left  so  few  semi-invalids  in  its  wake;  748  out  of  38,880  is  a  small 
proportion. 

"The  figures  of  this  survey  were  published  in  the  April  bulle- 
tin. The  June  bulletin  carries  a  follow-up  story.  Two  months 
after  the  first  visit  an  inspector  called  on  each  of  the  748  who 
claimed  to  be  suffering  from  after-effects  of  'flu.'  They  were 
informed  by  501  that  they  had  fully  recovered;  216  reported 
that  they  were  improving;    4  had  died. 

"Of  the  original  748  there  were  220  who  claimed  to  be  suffer- 
ing from  one  form  or  another  of  lung  trouble.  Examination 
ved  that  28  had  consumption.  Of  these  1.1  were  on  record 
as  having  had  tuberculosis  before  they  had  the  'flu,'  8  were  cases 
of  new  tuberculosis,  altho  several  were  in  families  where  there 
were  cases  of  consumption.  Eight  cases  of  consumption  could 
be  expected  to  develop  in  eight  months  among  33,880  people 
Who  had  never  had  the    flu.' 

"The  evidence  indicates  that  influenza  does  not  increase  the 
tendency  to  consumption,  as  one  person  of  the  748  had  died 
from   consumption  during  the   two  months'   interval,   but  the 


evidence  was  that  he  had  the  disease  before  the  epidemic  of 
influenza  came  along. 

"Of  the  206  cases  of  rheumatism  where  it  was  claimed  that 
the  disease  was  due  to  'flu,'  128  said  at  the  second  visit  that  they 
were  well,  and  78  that  they  were  improving. 

"Of  the  46  cases  of  heart-disease,  26  said  they  were  well,  and 
19  that  they  were  still  under  the  physician's  care. 
'      "The  second  visit  showed  that  the  persons  with  eye,  ear,  nose, 
and  throat  trouble  which  had  been  charged  up  to  the  'flu'  were 
about  all  well.     Then-  troubles  had  not  been  serious. 

"It  is  very  certain  that  33,880  cases  of  pneumonia,  typhoid 
fever,  diphtheria,  measles,  or  almost  any  other  grave  disease,  or 
33.880  major  operations  done  under  an  anesthetic,  would  have 
left  more  after-effects,  more  organic  disease  of  heart  or  kidneys, 
more  consumption  and  more  chronic  bronchitis,  more  chronic 
invalidism  than  followed  in  the  wake  of  the  epidemic  of  'flu' 
in  Buffalo." 


SHALL   WE   EXPORT   LUMBER? 

QUICKER  DEPLETION  of  our  forest  resources,  with 
higher  prices  and  shortage  of  raw  materials  in  our  wood- 
using  industries,  is  predicted  by  Henry  S.  Graves,  Chief 
of  the  United  States  Forest  Service,  in  a  recent  pamphlet  en- 
titled "Lumber  Export  and  Our  Forests,"  provided  present 
attempts  to  increase  lumber  exports  are  not  accompanied  by 
steps  to  secure  our  foi'ests.     Says  a  Forestry  Bureau  bulletin: 

"We  are  already,  according  to  Mr.  Graves,  cutting  three 
times  as  much  wood  each  year  as  the  forests  grow,  while  on 
the  privately  owned  timber-lands,  which  supply  practically  all 
of  the  material  for  export,  no  effort  is  being  made  to  secure 
replacement  after  cutting.  Under  these  conditions  any  increase 
in  our  export  trade  will  merely  aggravate  the  shortage  that  is 
now  felt,  resulting  in  hardship  on  the  wood-using  industries 
and  the  public  in  general.  Southern  yellow  pine,  the  author 
points  out,  affords  a  particularly  good  example  of  the  dangers 
attendant  on  any  attempt  to  increase  exports  without  at  the 
same  time  changing  present  methods  of  utilization.  While  the 
remaining  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  cutting  will  be  exhausted 
in  about  fourteen  years,  Southern  yellow  pine  still  leads  in  our 
cut  and  constitutes  about  one-half  of  our  export  trade,  and  con- 
sequently sets  the  pace  for  the  price  of  lumber.  An  increase, 
therefore,  in  the  Southern  pine  export  business  will  likely  be 
followed  by  increases  in  lumber-prices  all  along  the  line.  This 
may  be  considered  a  favorable  condition  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  lumber  industry.  But  what  about  the  building  trade,  which 
uses  over  3,000,000,000  feet  of  Southern  pine-lumber;  the  rail- 
roads, which  use  4.000,000,000  feet  for  ties  and  timbers,  and  the 
manufacture  of  boxes  and  crates,  using  250,000.000  feet  of 
Southern  pine-lumber;  the  builders  of  railroad-cars,  in  the  con- 
struction of  which  Southern  pine-lumber  enters  to  the  extent  of 
350,000,000  feet;  the  manufacturers  of  agricultural  implements, 
using  100,000,000  feet,  and  the  manufacturers  of  vehicles,  furni- 
ture, and  woodenware  and  the  builders  of  ships  and  boats,  all  of 
whom  use  large  quantities  of  Southern  pine?  The  increase  in 
the  price  of  this  lumber  must  affect  the  cost  of  their  products, 
and  therefore  eventually  the  welfare  of  the  farmer,  the  worker, 
and  the  plain  citizen  who  buys  these  commodities. 

"These  facts  do  not,  however,  in  Mr.  Graves's  judgment  in- 
dicate that  the  export  business  should  be  curtailed  as  much  as 
possible,  but  rather  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to 
keep  the  forest-lands  of  the  country  productive.  The  Southern 
yellow-pine  lands,  for  example,  instead  of  being  practically  ex- 
hausted in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years  under  present  methods 
of  exploitation  could,  if  fully  stocked  and  in  good  growing  con- 
dition, provide  all  the  yellow-pine  lumber  necessary  for  domestic 
needs  and  leave  a  much  larger  surplus  for  export  than  is  being 
shipped  to-day.  As  the  chief  forester  sees  it, '  The  public  must  take 
cognizance  of  the  dissipation  of  our  forest  wealth  and  insist 
on  the  use  of  constructive  methods  of  handling  forests  instead 
of  destructive  exploitation.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  public, 
through  appropriate  legal  and  administrative  measures,  insist 
upon  adequate  forest  protection  and  the  use  of  such  methods 
of  cutting  as  will  make  possible  forest  replacement  by  natural 
reproduction.  At  the  same  time,  the  public  must  liberally  assist 
the  owners  in  such  measures  as  are  necessary  to  make  good 
forest  handling  a  feasible  matter.  Such  a  policy,  coupled  with 
a  broad  policy  of  public  acquisition  of  forests — national,  State, 
and  municipal — would  make  safe  and  wise  the  encouragement  in 
a  large  way  of  the  export  of  lumber  and  other  forest  products."' 
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Illustrations  by  courtesy  of  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company,  Palo  Alto,  California. 

HIGH  VOLTAGE  LABORATORY  AT  PALO  ALTO  NOT    \    BOMB,   HIT  AN   OVERWORKED   ELECTRODE. 

These  pictures  and  those  helovv  record  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Federal  Telegraph  Company  at  Palo  Alto,  California.     The  (irst  shows 

the  larger  inductor  wound  with  special  radio  cable,  and  mounted  between  the  Insulating  supports  of  the  undergrounded  "plate"  of  the  air 

condenser.     The  second  shows  the  corona  plumes  that  appeared  on  a  high-voltage  electrode  at  240,000  volts. 


BETTER  ELECTRIC  INSULATORS 

SOME  OF  THE  BEST  INSULATORS  in  use  will  not  pre- 
vent the  spectacular  electric  discharges  shown  in  the 
accompanying  photographs,  which  are  from  the  Federal 
Telegraph  Company's  high-voltage  laboratory  at  Palo  Alto, 
Cal.,  and  are  reproduced  from  The  Journal  of  Electricity  (San 
Francisco,  July  15).  The  researches  carried  on  at  this  place 
show  the  possibility  of  insulators  better  adapted  to  withstand 
high  tension  and  great  frequency  of  alternation  in  a  current; 
but  they  also  indicate  with  certainty,  we  are  told,  that  the 
formation  of  the  "corona"  discharge  will  certainly  limit  the 
tension  at  which  transmission  is  practicable.  The  commercial 
bearing  of  this  is  that  the  transmission  of  electric  power  is 
cheaper  the  higher  the  voltage  used.      Better  insulation  means 


cheaper  transmission,  and  the  point  beyond  which  no  insulation 
is  efiective  to  prevent  wastage  by  discharge  marks  the  limit  of 
attempts  to  cheapen  the  transmission  of  light  and  power  in  this 
particular  way.     Says  The  Journal: 

"  The  high-voltage  laboratory  of  the  Federal  Telegraph  Com- 
pany, at  Palo  Alto,  California  .  .  .  has  been  the  scene  of  the 
most  important  experimental  work  along  these  lines. 

"Present  indications  are  that  the  formation  of  the  corona  at 
very  high  voltages  will  limit  the  tension  at  which  transmission  is 
practicable.  A  high  frequency  exaggerates  the  effect  with  the 
interesting  result  of  a  sudden  drop  in  the  voltage  when  the  corona 
is  formed.  As  a  result  of  these  experiments  a  modified  type 
of  insulator  better  suited  to  withstand  high-frequency  and  high- 
voltage  conditions  has  already  been  developed,  and  further 
results  of  practical  value  to  the  electrical  industry  are  daily 
developing." 


,  SPECTACULAR   LEAKS   THAT   HINDER   ELECTRIC   TRANSMISSION. 

The  photograph  on  the  left  shows  a  corona  and  flash-over  on  a  37-inch  porcelain  pedestal  equipped  with  a  corona  shield.  The  current  was 
234,000  volts  and  51,000  cycles  per  second.  That  on  the  right  shows  a  test  of  a  string  of  suspension  imits  with  a  corona  shield.  Here  the 
corona  plumes,  which  first  appeared  at  207,000  volts,  are  maintained  by  a  potential  of  only  150,000  volts  at  a  frequency  of  48,000  cycles  per  second. 
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PROPOSED      DESIGN     OF     LOCOMOTIVE 
FRONT  TO  LESSEN  "WIND  RESISTANCE. 


WIND-RESISTANCE   ON   TRAINS 

AT  EIGHTY  MILES  an  hour  a  railroad-train  expends 
/-\  three  horse-power  for  every  square  foot  of  exposed  sur- 
-*-  -*-  lace  that  directly  opposes  the  wind.  This  is  supposing 
that  tin  train  moves  through  still  air.  If  a  wind  opposes  it  the 
expenditure  is  much  greater.  The  magnitude  of  the  resistance 
opposed  by  the  air  to  bodies  moving  very  swiftly  through  it 
has  been  realized  only  of  late  years,  and  designers  have  only 
just  begun  to  act  on  the  knowledge  that  this  resistance  depends 
shape.  In  theory,  at  all  events,  a  perfect  "stream-line"  body 
should  experience  no  resistance,  except  that  due  to  skin  friction. 
Says  C.  F.  Dendy  Marshall  in  an  article  quoted  from  The  Engi- 
neer by  Eng  in  re  ring  and  Contracting  (Chicago,  July  30): 

"  It  is  obviously  impossible  to  approximate  at  all  to  a  stream- 
line form  in  the  case  of  a  train,  bxit  that  is  no  reason  for  going 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  utterly  ignoring  thfi  question  of  shape. 
"Little  has  been  done  to  try  and  improve  matters,  except  that 
about  twenty-five  [years  ago,  on    the  Southwestern    Railway, 

Mr.  Drummond  made  some  of 
his  smoke-box  doors  conical  in 
shape,  a  plan  followed  on  some 
continental  railways,  and  that 
on  the  Paris,  Lyons,  and 
Mediterranean,  a  wedge-for- 
mation with  the  same  object 
appears  to  have  been  aimed  at. 
Neither  of  these  efforts  met 
with  practical  success,  the 
theory  of  the  air-resistance  to 
bodies  moving  through  it 
being  comparatively  unde- 
veloped, and  the  necessary 
experimental  data  lacking. 
The  cone  of  the  smoke-box 
door  took  the  place  of  a  flat- 
tened hemisphere  of  comparatively  quiescent  air,  which  is 
pushed  along  in  front  of  the  ordinary  door.  So  far  as  it  may 
have  encroached  beyond  that,  it  must  have  intensified  the  pres- 
sure on  the  outer  part  of  the  front.  With  regard  to  the  French 
engine,  merely  substituting  sloping  surfaces  for  upright  ones  is 
an  expedient  that  is  of  rather  problematical  value,  and  one 
which,  under  certain  conditions  of  wind  and  speed,  has  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  side  pressure  on  the  rail. 

"Thanks  to  the  work  which  has  been  done  in  connection  with 
aeronautics,  it  is  now  possible  to  take  the  matter  up  and  study 
it  on  a  scientific  basis,  with  a  promise  of  substantial  improvement. 
"The  importance  of  the  front  wind-pressure  on  the  engine  is 
not  fully  appreciated.  The  horse-power  required  to  overcome 
it  increases  with  the  cube,  not  merely  of  the  speed  of  the  train, 
but  with  that  of  what  is  called  the  'created  wind,'  which  in  the 
case  of  an  express-train  may  easily  exceed  eighty  miles  per  hour. 
"It  will  be  readily  understood  without  entering  into  calcula- 
tion that  the  speed  of  the  created  wind  creeps  up  as  the  strength 
of  the  natural  wind  increases,  and  that  eighty  miles  per  hour  is 
quite  a  moderate  figure  to  take  for  it,  while  the  demand  for  power 

runs  up  [sharply]  with  any  increase  of  speed 

"We  now  know  fairly  well  what  is  the  best  shape  for  a  body 
which  is  to  be  driven  through  the  air  at  speeds  of  the  order  under 
consideration.  The  front  should  be  quite  'bluff,'  a  sharply  con- 
ical or  wedge-shaped  form  not  being  at  all  the  ideal  to  be  aimed  at. 
What  is  required  is  to  eliminate  every  square  inch  of  transverse 
flat  surface  that  can  possibly  be  dispensed  with,  smoothing  off 
projections  and  putting  in  gentle  curves  parallel  to  the  natural 
flow  of  the  air." 

A  TRAVELING  GREENHOUSE  —  There  is  now  such  a 
thing  as  a  greenhouse  whose  location  can  be  changed  at  will. 
To  quote  a  writer  in  The  Popular  Science  Monthly  (New  York, 
September),  it  is  "like  a  setting  hen  that  will  move  from  nest  to 
nest  when  each  hatch  of  eggs  is  hatched."  The  greenhouse, 
similarly,  will  move  from  bed  to  bed  when  each  batch  of  plants 
no  longer  needs  protection.      We  read: 

"Of  course  it  doesn't  move  of  its  own  accord;  but,  altho  it 
weighs  twenty  tons,  it  can  be  moved  by  a  small  boy.  In  fact, 
the  same  small  boy  can  move  it  even  when  it  is  weighted  down 
with  an  additional  fifteen  tons  of  men.  The  greenhouse  is 
raised  on  wheels  that  run  on  tracks  placed  about  six  feet  apart. 


To  move  it.  the  boy  turns  a  wheel.  Inside  the  greenhouse  are 
pipes  and  a  boiler  for  heating  it,  a  cold-water  supply,  a  ventilat- 
ing gear,  and  every  other  greenhouse  necessity.  When  it  has 
sheltered  one  batch  of  plants  until  they  are  sufficiently  strong 
to  battle  with  the  elements,  the  hinged  eaves  of  the  greenhouse 
are  lifted  up  and  fastened  in  place  until  the  moving  to  a 
younger  lied  is  finished.  Thus  it  passes  easily  over  the  taller 
plants.  This  greenhouse  measures  one  hundred  feet,  and  it  was 
invented  by  Mr.  A.  Pullen-Burry,  of  Worthing,  England." 


MILLIONS   FOR   THE   DYE -WAR 

GERMANY'S  EXPECTED  COMPETITION  in  the 
manufacture  of  dyes  is  being  forestallecLJoy  the  expendi- 
ture of  millions  of  dollars  by  American  manufacturers, 
we  are  told  by  The  American  Exporter  (New  York,  August), 
quoting  a  recent  bulletin  of  the  American  Chemical  Society. 
All  that  energy  and  research  can  do,  we  are  assured,  is  being 
directed  toward  perfection  of  that  group  of  colors  known  as  the 
vat  dyes.  One  large  corporation  has  already  expended  $1,800,- 
000  in  experiments.     We  are  informed: 

"Vat  dyes,  like  indigo,  are  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  and 
alkalis,  but  when  treated  with  certain  chemicals  hold  compounds 
which  can  be  dissolved  in  alkaline  solutions.  These  compounds 
on  being  exposed  to  the  air  are  acted  upon  by  the  oxygen  in  such 
a  way  that  the  original  coloring  matter  forms  anew  in  the  fiber 
which  has  been  dyed,  thus  what  appears  to  be  a  liquid  as  clear  as  ' 
water  in  the  vats  is  often  the  source  of  brilliant  hues.  Vat  colors 
have  their  characteristic  fastness  because  of  the  very  insolubility 
of  the  original  dj^estuffs.  Fabrics  dyed  with  them  resist  the 
action  of  washing,  of  light,  and  strong  soaps. 

"The  great  cost  of  promoting  a  native  dye  industry  comes  in 
putting  to  practical  application  on  a  large  scale  the  work  of  the 
laboratory.  Of  the  hundreds  of  dyes  which  were  manufactured 
abroad  before  1914,  there  is  scarcely  one  which  could  not  be  made 
by  American  chemists  on  a  small  scale  under  laboratory  condi- 
tions. When  the  wholesale  operation  begins,  however,  there  are 
many  obstacles  which  can  only  be  overcome  by  practise.  For 
example,  one  of  the  largest  plants  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  American  dyes  expended  in  one  year  $845,000  in  developing 
the  factory  process  of  a  certain  dye.  Owing  to  unexpected 
difficulties  in  manufacture  it  has  been  able  to  produce  only 
$30,000  worth  of  the  dye.  These  difficulties,  however,  are  being 
rapidly  overcome. 

"The  first  meeting  of  the  newly  organized  Dye  Section  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  to  be  held  in  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
on  September  2  to  6  inclusive,  will  thus  be  an  important  feature 
of  the  largest  assemblage  of  American  industry,  not  only  in  dye- 
making  but  in  all  other  allied  activities.  From  7,170  members 
before  the  European  War  in  1914,  this  body  has  increased  to 
13,000  members  in  1919,  a  gain  of  nearly  one  hundred  per  cent. 
Other  departments  of  chemical  manufacture  are  likely  to  show 
remarkable  growth  in  the  coming  year,  and  to  shake  off  the 
yoke  of  German  domination. 

"The  American  dye  industry,  however,  has  especially  come 
up  out  of  the  tribulation  of  the  world -war.  Owing  to  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  dump  surplus  products  on  the  market 
before  the  war,  that  country  virtually  enjoyed  a  monopoly 
in  dyestuffs.  The  schemes  of  the  Junkers  provided  that  the 
dye  industry  of  Germany  should  not  oidy  be  a  means  of  trade  war- 
fare, but  should  be  a  basis  of  military  operations,  as  its  huge 
plants  were  turned  almost  overnight  into  factories  for  the  making 
of  high  explosives.  The  American  manufacturers  of  dyes  im- 
mediately devoted  themselves  toward  the  development  of  their 
infant  industry  and,  altho  they  were  much  handicapped  by  the 
fact  that  toluol,  one  of  the  derivatives  of  coal-tar  largely  used  in 
their  art,  was  needed  by  the  Government,  they  were  able  within 
a  short  time  to  give  relief  to  the  textile-mills,  which  otherwise 
would  have  had  to  close  for  lack  of  sufficient  colors.  The\  are 
now  able  to  provide  most  of  the  colors  required  by  the  various 
industries  of  the  United  States  and  are  determined  that  they  will 
anally  so  develop  the  processes  tor  vat  dyes  that  they  will  be  able 
to  meet  all  competition. 

"As  these  colors  are  greatly  needed,  it  has  been  proposed  that 
they  may  be  imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the  next  li\e 
years  under  special  license.  They  would  be  subject  to  the  usual 
tariff,  according  to  the  legislation  now  being  considered  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  has  been  holding  extensive  hearings  on  the  dye  situation." 
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CANOEISTS   CARRIED   ALONG   IN   THE    WAKE   OF   A   PADDLE-WIIEKI,   FKRKY-BOAT. 


COASTING  IN  A  BOAT'S   WAKE 

PASSENGERS    ON     ONE     of     the     up -town    Hudson 
River  ferries,  in  New  York,  have  been  treated  lately  to  the 
odd  spectacle  of  a  canoe  sailing  in  their  wake,  all  the  way 
across,  without  any  apparent  means  of  propulsion.     What  makes 
it  go  is  a  question  that  has  puzzled  many,  says  the  writer  of  an 
article  in  The  Scientific  Ameri- 
can  (New  York).     The  more 
observant,  he  goes  on,  must 
have  noticed   that  the  canoe 
does  not  keep  to  the  smooth 
water  directly  aft,  but  rides 
off  to  one  side  in  the  rough 
waves  that  are  kicked  up  by 
the   paddle-wheels;  also  that 
the  canoe   does   not  hug  the 

ferry-boat  closely,  but  may  pursue  its  mysterious  course  at  a 
considerable  distance,  while  traveling  just  as  fast  as  the  ferry 
does.     He  continues: 


Still    Woter 


(Waves)     Current  about  3  Miles  per  hour 


I2M.I«»  per  hour         /woves* Suction   about  2  Miles  per  Hr. 

(Waves)    Current  about  3  Miles  per  hour 


"Sometimes  the  canoeist  rides  an  eighth  of  a  mile  behind 
the  ferry-boat.     There  is  no  hidden  power-plant  in  the  canoe, 
and  yet  the  bow  wave  that  it  makes  as  it  speeds  along  shows 
that  it  is  not  carried  along  on  a  current  of  water.     Another  point 
to  be  noted  is  that  the  canoe  always  takes  a  position  on  the 
forward  side  of  a  wave,  and  that  it  holds  this  position  all  the  way 
across.     This  lets  out  the  secret,  for  it  is  the  wave  that  carries 
the  canoe  along,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Hawaiian  on  his  surf- 
board rides  at  high  speed  for  half  a  mile  or  more  on  the  waves 
that  roll  shoreward.     This  does  not  mean  that  a  current  of  water 
carries    him    forward, 
but  that  the  waves  do. 
The  tide  may  be  set- 
ting out,  and  yet  if  the 
waves   roll   shoreward 
the  surf-board  will  go 
in  on  them  despite  the 
outgoing  tidal  current, 
because  it  is  the  waves 
that  push  it  along. 

"To    illustrate    the 
phenomenon,   imagine 

a  marble  on  a  carpet.  If  the  carpet  is  wrinkled  by  pushing  it 
forward  with  the  toe  the  marble  will  roll  along  ahead  of  the 
traveling  wrinkle  in  just  the  same  way  that  the  surf -board  glides 
along  pushed  by  the  advancing  waves.  Of  course  the  surf-board 
does  not  roll,  but  it  is  pushed  ahead  just  the  same.  Perhaps 
a  more  apt  comparison  is  presented  in  the  accompanying  sketch 
of  a  bottle  and  a  ruler.  Lay  a  bottle  on  a  table  top  and  support 
one  end  of  a  ruler  on  it.  Now  if  the  bottle  is  rolled  forward  the 
ruler  will  slide  ahead,  just  as  the  marble  did  ahead  of  the  wrinkle 


in  the  carpet.  The  same  is  true  of  the  canoe,  which  is  shown  in 
the  same  cut.  The  canoe  stands  in  an  inclined  position  on  the 
side  of  the  wave.  As  the  wave  advances  to  the  position  shown 
in  dotted  lines,  the  canoe  must  advance  also.  It  can  not  ride 
over  the  wave  without  running  up-hill  and  consequently  it  must 
be  pushed  along  by  the  wave. 

"The  man  who  has  been  performing  this  interesting  experi- 
ment is  Mr.  C.  H.  (lark.     Mr.  Clark  informs  us  that  one  of  the 

ferry-boats  he  follows  makes 
a  speed  of  about  twelve  miles 
per  hour  when  under  full 
headway. 

"Directly  back  of  the  ferry- 
boat there  is  a  suction  pro- 
ducing a  current  of  about  two 
miles  per  hour  in  the  direction 
in  which. the  boat  is  traveling. 
The  void  back  of  the  ferry- 
currents  in  the  wake  of  a  ferry-boat.  boat    is    largely   filled  up  by 

water  flowing  in  from  below. 
Back  of  each  paddle-wheel  there  is  a  current  in  the  opposite 
direction,  of  about  three  miles  per  hour.  The  waves  are  pro- 
duced by  the  water  lifted  up  by  the  paddles  above  the  normal 
level.  The  water  then  drops  and  continues  to  oscillate  up  and 
down.  Right  at  the  paddles  there  is  also  a  quantity  of  water  that 
is  being  lifted  up.  In  other  words,  there  is  always  a  wave-crest 
at  the  paddle-wheels  so  that  the  waves  which  are  formed  always 
travel  in  the  same  direction  as  the  ferry-boat  travels  and  at  precise- 
ly the  same  speed,  as  long  as  the  paddle-wheels  are  running." 

Altho  there  is  this  forward  motion  of  the  waves  at  twelve  miles 
per  hour,  there  is  a  rearward  current  of  three  miles  per  hour,  so 
the)  t  the  canoe  which  travels  on  the  waves  must  actually  go  through 
the  water  at  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  as  long  as  it  keeps  up  with  the 
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Current 
3 Miles  per  hour 


12  Miles  per  hour 


boat, 
that 


It 

the 


overcome 
ward  flow. 


seems  odd 
canoe  can 
this  rear- 
To  explain 


this,  the  writer  refers 
us  again  to  the  marble 
on  the  carpet.  He 
writes : 


EXPERIMENT  WITH   A    HITLER  AND  BOTTLE,  SHOWING  HOW   IHK   WAVE    PUSHES  THE  CANOE  ALONG. 


"Suppose  that  while 
the  ruler  is  moving  for- 
ward the  carpet  is  being  drawn  rearward.  The  marble  will  still 
continue  to  slide  forward  ahead  of  the  wrinkle.  This  is  exactly 
what  the  canoe  does.  There  is  not  enough  rearward  current  to 
carry  it  up-hill  over  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  as  long  as  the 
craft  lies  on  the  forward  side  of  the  wave  it  must  progress  with 
the  wave  and  at  the  same  speed  as  the  wave.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  rearward  current  helps  to  maintain  the  canoe  on  the 
side  of  the  wave  and  to  prevent  it  from  burying  its  nose  in  the 
trough  of  the  waves." 
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SELF-AMERICANIZATION  FOR  THE   FOREIGN-RORN 


GOOD  AMERICANS  are  made  very  slowly  among  our 
foreign  element  on  vague  theories  about  their  duties 
as  citizens,  for  most  of  them  are  not  prepared  to  receive 
the  instruction.  A  new  method  of  Americanization  has  been  hit 
upon  by  the  Tompkins  Square  unit  of  the  New  York  War  Camp 
Community  Service,  which  is  "to  bring  them  into  contact  with 
what  is  best  in  this  country,  leaving  them  to  acquire  its  customs 
and  ideas  in  their  own  way."  Dr.  F.  V.  de  Porte,  the  director 
of  the  unit,  has  put  this  scheme  into  practise,  and  being  of 
foreign  birth  himself,  he.  knows  better _than  the  native-born  what 
the  needs  of  these  people  are.  Tompkins  Square  is  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  where  in  its  neighborhood  live  150,000  Slavs  and 
Italians,  exhibiting  every  phase  of  life  from  the  sweat-shop 
worker  to  the  prize-fighter.  Life  there,  says  a  writer  in  the  New 
York  Times,  is. unbelievably  hard,  and  the  people  know  about  as 
much  of  the  country  of  their  adoption  as  the  two  whose  cases 
are  presented  here: 

"One  Italian  woman,  visiting  a  settlement-house,  exprest  her 
surprize  at  seeing  floral  decorations,  and  wanted  to  know  how 
flowers  could  be  brought  from  Italy  while  there  was  a  war  going 
on.  Since  the  time  she  landed  she  had  seen  nothing  of  America 
but  rows  of  swarming  tenements,  and  she  did  not  know  that 
flowers  grew  here.  Then  there  was  an  army  man  from  the  same 
district.  A  book  had  been  loaned  to  him  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  His  letter  of  thanks  ended  with:  'Wouldn't 
it' be  fine  if  there  was  a  place  back  home  where  a  fellow  could  get 
books  like  these  to  read!'  And  this  soldier  had  lived  on  the  East 
Side  all  his  life  within  two  blocks  of  a  public  library !" 

The  Tompkins  unit  is  not  enrolling  these  people  in  "Ameri- 
canization" classes,  or  "endeavoring  to  change  their  ideas  by 
telling  them  that  this  is  a  great  and  wonderful  country,"  but  it 
is  simply  getting  them  to  come  to  the  club-house  and  then  let- 
ting them  work  it  out  in  their  own  way. 

"To-day  the  gangs  that  used  to  hang  out  on  the  street  corners 
and  in  the  back  rooms  of  saloons  in  the  neighborhood  have 
transferred  their  headquarters  to  the  club-house. 

"First  came  a  pioneer  group — 'taking  a  chance.'  They  found 
it  pleasant.  Quickly  the  good  word  was  passed  around  that 
there  was  no  bitter  pill  here  under  the  sugar-coating  of  baseball 
and  dances — no  string,  in  other  words,  to  the  advantages  offered. 
After  that  the  unit  had  easy  sailing. 

"There  are  now  eight  of  these  block  clubs  meeting  there  every 
week.  They  elect  their  own  officers,  harangue  about  anything 
they  please,  and  plan  their  own  activities.  Nothing  is  under- 
taken at  Tompkins  Square  unit  that  is  not  suggested  and  asked 
for  by  the  men  themselves.  Not  once  has  the  word  'Ameri- 
canization' been  allowed  to  intrude  itself,  yet  they  have  mapped 
out  a  fall  program  more  ambitious  than  the  most  enthusiastic 
Americanization  fan  would  have  dreamed  of  proposing  for  them. 
Included  are  classes  in  English  and  mathematics,  instruction  in 
painting,  proposals  for  the  improvement  of  sanitary  conditions 
in  the  district,  lectures  on  music,  drama,  and  literature,  besides 
ambitious  plans  for  athletic  and  social  activities. 

"Tompkins  Square  unit  is  working  on  the  principle  that  the 
way  to  interest  these  people  in  becoming  Americans  is  by  show- 
ing them  what  the  real  American  is  like;  that  the  way  to  make 
them  info  good  citizens  is  not  to  hand  them  naturalization  papers 
and  give  them  the  responsibility  of  the  ballot,  but  to  give  them 
a  job  their  own  size.  Their  duty  as  citizens,  Dr.  de  I'orte  be- 
lieves, should  begin  with  determining  the  fate  of  their  block 
rather  1lian  that  Of  the  whole  country.  They  know  what  the 
block  is,  and  they  can  be  made  to  understand  that  if  it  is  littered 
with  unsightly  tin  cans,  papers,  and  rubbish  it,  is  their  own  fault. 
Larger  issues  will  come  Later  with  larger  vision." 

"Block  pride"  is  seen  to  develop  quickly  among  those  who 
meet  at   the   unit.     During  the  war  this  sentiment  was  one  of 


the  outstanding  signs  in  the  foreign  quarters  that  the  people 
were  Americans  in  their  loyaltjr  to  the  great  cause.  Whenever  a 
block  service-flag  was  hung  out  it  was  accompanied  with  patriotic 
demonstrations.  Now  the  same  spirit  is  turned  to  practical 
ends: 

"Block  loyalty,  mixed  with  foreign  warmth  of  temperament, 
engenders  many  a  hot  argument  at  club  meetings  as  to  which 
neighborhood  is  cleanest  and  best.  Through  these  discussions, 
however,  the  men  are  finding  out  what  is  wrong  with  their 
particular  block.  Their  ideas  of  improvement  are  still  hazy, 
but  they  have  at  least  definitely  exprest  dissatisfaction  with  ex- 
isting sanitary  conditions  in  the  tenements  and  have  voted 
against  the  custom,  especially  prevalent  among  the  Slavs  of  the 
East  Side,  of  using  bedrooms  in  shifts. 

"Plans  are  being  considered  for  organizing  each  block,  and  hav- 
ing a  captain  at  the  head,  to  see  to  it  that  every  tenement  is  kept 
in  good  order,  inside  and  out.  In  fact,  left  to  themselves  in  the 
working  out  of  their  own  ideas,  the  clubs  rapidly  get  over  their 
initial  inarticulateness  and  begin  to  discover  what  they  want  to  do. 

"Many  of  the  aliens  have  a  passion  for  music  or  painting.  So 
great  was  the  eagerness  shown  for  instruction  in  the  latter  art 
that  Director  de  Porte  has  interested  the  painter  Salvator  An- 
thony Guarino  and  other  well-known  artists  in  a  plan  for  taking 
a  class  out  on  sketching  trips  in  the  vicinity. 

"Reference  has  been  made  to  the  classes  in  English  and  math- 
ematics being  planned  for  the  fall.  The  need  of  English  in- 
struction developed  itself  unassisted  in  the  club  meetings,  a  num- 
ber who  spoke  only  broken  [English  discovering  that  they  were 
at  a  disadvantage.  One  club  member  needs  a  working  knowledge 
of  mathematics  in  order  to  get  on  in  his  trade  and  he  is  going  to 
have  special  coaching.  Recently  a  group  of  girls  came  to  Dr. 
de  Porte,  complaining  that  they  were  being  neglected  and  asking 
that  a  crochet  class  be  formed.  Who  does  not  know  of  the  yards 
of  honest,  hand-made  crochet  lace  used  on  foreign  petticoats, 
or  the  wonderful  wheels  and  squares,  patiently  made,  one  by 
one,  and  joined  to  form  the  fancy  bedspread  displayed  in  many 
an  East-Side  home  ?  Dr.  de  Porte  gravely  promised  not  to 
turn  a  deaf  ear  to  their  petition,  and  said  that,  if  necessary,  he 
was  prepared  to  learn  the  gentle  art  himself,  so  that  he  might 
teach  it  to  them. 

"Baseball,  dances,  camping  trips  to  near-by  spots,  such  as 
Bear  Mountain,  have  been  planned  by  these  foreigners  without 
a  word  of  suggestion  or  advice  from  the  directors,  except  when  it 
was  definitely  asked  for.  All  their  activities  have  been  started 
on  their  own  initiative.  Kept  contented  during  their  leisure 
hours,  through  their  own  efforts,  the  attitude  of  these  men  toward 
the  country  of  their  adoption  is  rapidly  changing." 

The  finish  of  the  war  has  created  a  new  attitude  among  hosts 
of  the  foreign-born  toward  their  adopted  country.  When  Dr. 
de  Porte  first  got  in  touch  with  returned  soldiers  "he  felt  they 
were  in  a  bad  way": 

"Preliminary  to  organizing  the  unit  he  canvassed  all  the  ex- 
service  men  in  the  district  with  the  idea  of  getting  generally  ac- 
quainted. He  found  that  pretty  generally  there  were  bitter 
feelings  against  the  Government.  Some  had  what  appeared  to 
be  real  grievances,  others  were  merely  influenced  by  some  one 
else's  attitude.  Among  others  there  was  Antonio,  called  Tony  by 
his  friends.  This  young  Italian  did  not  press  his  claim  to  ex- 
emption on  being  drafted  because1  he  thought  the  Government 
would  take  care  of  his  mother,  whose  sole  support  he  was.  He 
returned  to  find  that  she  had  died  of  influenza  and  had  suffered 
from  want  during  his  absence,  because  the  Government  had  sent 
her  no  money.  The  grudge  that  this  young  soldier  felt  toward 
this  country  probably  infected  many  others. 

"Instead  of  arguing  with  those  who  express  dissatisfaction, 
Dr.  de  I'orte  invites  them  to  get  together  with  others  and  come 
to  the  club  and  talk  things  over.  There  is  never  any  hint  at 
suppression.  The  Tompkins  Square  idea  seems  to  be  to  let  the 
people  themselves  work  tilings  out;  it  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
exercising  control.     It  makes  no  attempt  to  have  English  force- 
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fully  displace  the  native  tongue  or  to  change  the  habits  and  cus- 
toms which  these  people  bring  with  them  from  European  coun- 
tries. On  the  contrary,  it  believes  that  by  bringing  them  in 
touch  with  that  which  is  truly  American  thoy  will  find  out  for 
themselves  where  their  habits  are  at  fault,  discover  where  they 
are  lacking,  and  set  about  remedying  the  fault  and  supplying 
the  deficiency.  All  roads  still  lead  to  Home,  as  the  classes  in 
English  quickly  and  spontaneously  asked  for  in  the  Tompkins 
Square  unit  would  seem  to  prove." 


THE  ACTORS  AS  A  LABOR  ORGANIZATION 

IF  ACTORS  HAVE  BEEN  MODEST  in  their  demands 
upon  the  managers,  tho  they  have  led  a  paralyzing  strike 
to  obtain  that  little,  the  managers  have  gone  them  more 
than  one  better.  A  new  contract,  "surpassing  the  wildest  dreams 
of  the  Actors'  Equity  Association,"  in  the  phrase  quoted  as 
used  by  Mr.  Louis  Mann,  was  offered  at  a  meeting  of  the 
mediating  society  known  as  the  Actors'  Fidelity  League 
by  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan.  This  famous  "Yankee  Doodle  " 
comedian,  who  has  never  done  anything  by  halves,  also 
offered  $100,000  in  his  own  behalf  as  actor  and  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  Producing  Managers'  Association.  Having  be- 
come an  actor  again,  he  was  elevated  to  the  presidency 
of  the  Fidelity  League,  but  his  reference  to  the  real  bone 
of  contention,  the  manager's  refusal  to  recognize  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining,  reveals  an  unyielding  stand, 
and  the  new  contract  hangs  fire.  "We  all  know  what 
we  want,"  said  Mr.  Cohan,  as  quoted  in  the  New  York 
Sun,  "it's  the  theater  and  a  return  to  the  old  days.  .  .  . 
We  must  have  friendly  relations  with  our  managers  and 
our  associates,  and  we  want  no  weapons  over  our  heads." 
As  these  words  are  written  the  membership  in  the  Actors' 
Fidelity  is  reported  as  around  2,500,  while  the  Equity 
is  a  little  below  8,000.  The  "robust  assertion  of  their 
rights  has  a  greater  significance  than  the  simple  one  of 
attempting  a  more  equitable  arrangement  between  worker 
and  employer,"  says  Rebecca  Drucker  in  the  New  York 
Tribune: 

"It  has  its  spiritual  significance.  It  is  a  democratic  im- 
pulse to  which  the  art  of  the  theater  can  not  fail  to  be 
sensitive.  The  indignity  of  depending  on  any  one  man's 
goodness  of  heart  for  elementary  justice  has  undoubtedly 
had  its  demeaning  effect  on  the  actor  and  in  turn  on  the 
whole  work  of  the  theater.  How  could  you  expect  a 
virile  and  noble  art  to  flourish  among  people  who  do  not 
resent  such  servility?  How  could  you  expect  to  draw 
into  the  theater  under  such  conditions  the  people  of  vigor 
and  imagination  who  are  its  life?  Whether  they  win  or 
lose,  the  strike  will  have  served  to  take  the  actor  out  of 
the  isolation  in  which  he  has  lived  so  long;  it  will  have 
given  him  a  sense  of  common  impulse  with  a  larger  and 
more  struggling  world  than  he  has  been  aware  of.  And, 
most  valuable  of  all.  it  is  a  ratification  in  art  of  the 
spiritual  quality  of  labor." 

Tho  the  subject   was    treated   in   our   issue  of  August 
30,  the  strike,  while  offering  daily  changes  of  aspect,  also 
becomes  clarified,  in  its  essentials,   in  the  public  mind. 
What  is  chiefly  notable  is  the    affiliation  of  the  Actors' 
Equity  Association  with  the  American   Federation   of  Labor, 
and  the  consequent  merging  of  the   interests  of  industry  with 
what  has  long  been  looked  upon  as  an  art.      From    this  point 
of  view  Miss  Drucker  reviews  a  little  history: 

"  The  Actors'  Equity  Association,  which  started,  with  its  aims 
somewhat  timidly  denned,  six  years  ago,  was  at  first  a  body 
that  aimed  by  conciliatory  and  persuasive  means  to  urge  on 
managers  a  fair  consideration  of  the  actor's  side  of  the  business. 
It  probably  never  saw  itself  taking  so  determined  a  stand  as  it 
has,  and  its  shrinking  from  any  actually  aggressive  policy  is  best 
shown  by  the  fact  that  it  did  not  affiliate  itself  with  the  Ameri- 
can Federation  of  Labor  until  three  weeks  ago.  It  hoped  to  the 
last  to  be  able  to  retain  some  shreds  of  gentility,  but  in  a  world 
that  seems  chiefly  concerned  with  casting  its  gentility  overboard 


as  last  as  possible,  it  has  finally  found  courage  to  make  a,  whole- 
hearted break.     When  the  organization  was  formed  six  years  ago 

1 1  met  wit  li  I  he  United  Managers'  Protective  Association  to  draw 
Up  the  standard  contract  which  embodies  its  principal  demands. 
The  United  Managers'  Protective  Association  was  an  organiza- 
tion composed  of  perhaps  I  ,.">()()  men  connected  with  the  business 
side  of  the  theater  in  every  part  of  Hie  country.  These  \s<n 
theater    managers   and    owners,    booking   agents   and    producers, 

and  the  aim  of  the  organization  had  l>ecn  originally  fco  present 

united  opposition  to  any  legislation  hurtful  to  the  theater.  The 
Actors'  Equity  Association  dealt  with  delegates  from  this  organ- 
ization, anil  a  board,  consisting  of  one  member  from  each  asso- 
ciation and  one  impartial  outsider,  was  provided  to  sit  in  arbi- 
tration of  disputes  arising  from  breaches  of  confracl.  The  term 
for  which  the  standard  contract  was  drawn  expired  several  weeks 
ago,  and  when  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  asked  for  a  renewal 
they  were  advised  that  the  United  Managers'  Protective  Asso- 
ciation was  no  longer  empowered  to  deal  with  the  actors.  An 
organization  of  the  forty  men  who  produce  plays  in  this  country, 
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PRESIDENT  OP  THE   ACTORS'   FIDELITY  LEAGUE, 
Mr.  George  M.  Cohan,  who  has  resfgned  from  the  Producing  Managers'  Asso- 
ciation to  guide  the  forces  who  hope  to  reconcile  the  warring  factions. 


the  men  who  do  the  hiring,  had  been  formed,  and  the  new  con- 
tract would  have  to  be  taken  up  with  them.  The  conference 
between  that  organization  and  the  Actors'  Equity  Association 
resulted  in  the  disagreement  which  is  the  basis  of  the  strike. 
It  was  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  reaching  a  conclusion  that 
finally  forced  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  to  affiliate  itself 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor — a  very  shrewd  move, 
indeed. 

"The  spirited  quality  of  the  opposition  which  actors  have  put 
up  has  surprized  no  one  more  than  themselves.  And  in  the  face 
of  the  ti'aditional  submissiveness  of  their  class  it  is  a  courage 
which  deserves  very  high  praise.  This  tardy  display  of  spirit 
no  doubt  owes  its  inspiration  largely  to  the  strike  of  English 
actors  which  occurred  last  winter.  In  spite  of  a  long-standing 
antagonism  between  them,  the  respect  of  American  actors  for 
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English  actors  is  very  groat .  and  tho  fact  that  English  actors  cast 
overboard  their  individual  pretensions  and  quirks  of  tempera- 
ment in  the  cause  of  their  common  welfare  did  much  to  hearten 
American  actors  to  a  similar  stand.  The  British  demands  were 
far  more  sweeping.  Among  other  demands  were  included  half- 
pay  for  all  rehearsals,  the  affixing  of  a  positive  date  of  produc- 
tion to  all  contracts,  and  even  pay  for  time  lost  because  of  illness 
— a  consideration  simply  unheard  of  in  the  theatrical  business." 

The  newspapers  still  discuss  the  strike  with  a  light  heart, 
seeming  to  take  it  as  an  affair  got  up  for  their  amusement. 
Of  course  the  actors  have  seen  to  it  that  the  public  haven't  been 
bored  even  tho  they  have  found  the  theaters  closed.  The  com- 
bat has  been  waged  with  barbed  tongues,  as  The  Nation  (New 
York)  shows: 

"Prominent  actors  have  gone  on  picket  duty,  adopting  a 
weapon  far  more  terrible  among  actors  than  among  garment- 
workers,  the  social  'cut.'  It  operated  so  virulently  on  Kenneth 
Douglas,  the  English  comedian,  that  he  was  compelled  to  join 
the  Equity;  and  it  forced  Eddie  Cantor,  before  he  finally  went 
on  strike,  to  say  plaintively:  'Mr.  Ziegfeld  and  Mr.  Erlanger 
are  fine  men,  and  they  pay  me  a  lovely  salary,  but  they  don't 
associate  with  me.  The  people  who  associate  with  me  call  me 
"scab."  Recriminations  were  hurled  by  both  sides,  the  man- 
agers remarking  that  they  were  interested  to  see  that  the  actors 
had  alined  themselves  with  hod-carriers.  To  this  an  actor 
replied  that  'at  any  rate,  hod-carriers  rise.'  Arthur  Hopkins 
said  that  the  Equity  deprived  the  actor  of  his  own  responsibilitj', 
to  which  his  friend,  De  Wolf  Hopper,  retorted  that  a  manager 
forfeited  the  $10,000  posted  with  his  organization  'if  he  used 
an  Equity  handkerchief.'" 

The  Lexington  Herald,  tho  far  from  Broadway,  finds  the  fun 
fast  enough  to  enjoy,  "despite  the  very  real  earnestness"  of  some 
of  the  strike-leaders.  In  fact,  it  relies  on  the  actor- temperament 
to  lose  the  strike  for  themselves: 

"The  'stars,'  fed  up  with  their  ideas  and  ideals  of  temperament 
and  Art,  will  not  long  engage  with  the  'sordid'  business  affairs 
wrapt  up  in  a  strike,  while  the  others — there  are  few  of  them  in 
a  position  to  live  many  weeks  without  work.  And  the  footlight 
vacation  season  is  just  ending. 

"Since  we  are  in  no  danger,  therefore,  even  of  losing  our  enter- 
tainment, we  can  sit  back  and  enjoy  the  strike  to  the  fullest. 
We  have  had  so  much  of  railroad  strikes  which  stopt  travel, 
miners'  strikes  which  stopt  heat,  telephone  strikes  which  stopt 
talk,  that  the  sensation  is  unique.  It  is  like  a  free  ticket  to  an 
expensive  show." 

Financial  America  (New  York)  rather  resents  the  actor's 
taking  off  the  cap  and  bells,  and  reads  him  a  severe  warning: 

"For  the  actors  the  public  has  a  kindly  paternalistic  feeling. 
They  view  them  as  wandering  minstrels  who  add  to  the  world's 
gaieties.  A  good,  natural  lot  of  grown-up  children  who  choose 
to  make  us  happy  by  mimicry,  and  thereby  earn  their  pittance. 
When  they  announced  that  they  had  become  members  of  the 
Federation  of  Labor  they  somehow  shattered  our  illusions. 
Art  and  the  horny  hand  do  not  line  themselves  up  in  the  minds 
of  men.  The  rollicking,  flashily  drest  vaudevillian  left  us  under 
the  impression  that  his  forte  was  amusing  the  public,  his  ambi- 
tion to  please,  his  greatest  glory  applause.  By  associating  him- 
self with  labor,  his  mercenary  side  came  in  to  view.  He  came 
down  from  the  pedestal  Ave  had  placed  him  on.  Now  he  is  on  a 
par  with  the  other  hired  men.  The  public  views  him  as  a  paid 
employee.  If  he  finds  in  his  quest  for  sympathetic  support  that 
his  audience  has  turned  cold,  the  blame  is  his  own.  He  has  made 
his  art  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents.  The  public  is  fast  realizing 
it.  The  outcome  will  be  that  only  those  who  deserve  it  will 
gather  the  reward. 

"  Managers  and  actors  are  lined  up  in  a  struggle  for  the  public's 
money.  We  may  remind  them  thai  there  are  others  in  the  race, 
many  of  whom  have  a  long  si  art.  The  burden,  already  too 
heavy,  can  not  be  added  to  by  funmakers,  for  amusements  are 
luxuries  which  we  can  do  without.  If  the  strike  is  prolonged 
enough  it  might  give  us  a  habit.      So,  playmcn,  look  out!" 

Striking  tactics  were  threatened  by  French  actors,  wdio  seem  to 
have  decided  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  I  heir  American  brethren. 
The  Federation  of  Theatrical  Employees  in  Paris  are  leaders  of 
this  revolt,  which,  according  to  cable  dispatches  to  the  New  York 
»S'«/(  (September  1),  bears  many  resemblances  to  our  own: 


'The  actors  have  joined  the  electricians  in  a  demand  for  more 
pay,  giving  the  increased  cost  of  living  as  the  reason. 

"The  managers  have  replied  that  they  will  only  deal  sep- 
arately with  the  different  unions.  Threats  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  to  declare  a  lockout  resulted  in  an  uprising  of  the  entire 
theatrical  association,  which  declared  that  the  managers  would 
have  to  pay  full  salaries  for  the  period  of  the  lockout.  The 
public  appears  to  sympathize  with  the  actors. 

"The  actors'  strike  in  New  York  has  had  the  effect  of  con- 
solidating the  union  between  the  actors  and  other  professional 
organizations  here." 


FRENCH   ARTISTS   UNIONIZING 

TRADE-UNIONISM  IS  IN  PROSPECT  for  all  the  arts 
in  France,  so  our  actors  may  console  themselves  that 
they  may  soon  have  plenty  of  fellow  artists  fighting  in 
the  name  of  their  cause.  In  Paris  the  high  cost  of  everything  an 
artist  or  writer  needs  is  driving  him  to  take  some  means  like 
collective  bargaining  to  escape  extinction.  Not  long  since  we 
read  that  Paris  would  be  the  future  bourn  of  the  student,  since 
none  from  an  Allied  country  would  go  again  to  Germany.  Those 
already  on  the  ground,  however,  are  blue  enough  over  the  present 
conditions  to  predict  even  the  passing  away  of  Montparnasse 
and  Montmartre  as  centers  of  student  life.  Such  is  the  picture 
presented  by  Sisley  Huddleston  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle: 

"Often  the  artist  is  poor,  and  he  is  hit  very  badly  not  only 
by  the  increased  cost  of  living,  but  by  the  higher  price  that  is 
demanded  for  the  tools  of  his  trade. 

"From  these  two  districts  of  Paris  I  have  received  a  great 
number  of  complaints  from  my  poor  artist  friends.  How  are 
they  going  to  begin  again,  they  ask,  when  paints  are  so  expensive? 
Before  the  war  their  stock  in  trade  was  an  item  which  they  need 
not  seriously  consider.  Now  a  piece  of  canvas  has  augmented 
in  value  to  an  unheard-of  extent.  Oil  colors  and  artists'  material 
in  general  stand  at  an  impossible  figure. 

"Add  to  this  the  fact  that  an  atelier  can  not  be  had  except  at 
a  rent  which  is  prohibitive,  and  you  have  some  idea  of  the  per- 
turbation that  is  experienced  in  the  artistic  circles  of  Paris. 
Many  of  these  young  men  and  women  are,  of  course,  French,  but 
it  is  a  cosmopolitan  world  of  art  in  which  English  and  Spanish 
and  Italian  and  American  painters  meet  in  happy  confraternity. 
•  "The  case  of  the  sculptor  is  even  worse.  1  know  a  young 
Italian  who  is  just  beginning  to  'arrive.'  He  has  just  been 
compelled  to  pay  over  6,000  francs  for  a  block  of  marble  which 
would  probably  have  been  obtainable  for  1,500  francs  some  years 
ago.  In  order  to  execute  such  orders  as  he  has  he  is  obbged  to 
pay  a  workman  £8  a  week.  He  manages  to  keep  going,  but 
what  of  his  penniless  comrades  who  are  just  beginning  again 
after  the  war? 

"No  wonder  that  they  are  talking  of  forming  a  trade-union  of 
artists.  Exactly  what  they  would  do  if  they  were  banded  to- 
gether, against  whom  they  coidd  revolt,  is  hard  to  see.  The 
same  desire  to  form  trade-unions  is  to  be  found  even  among 
the  writers  and  'intellectuals'  generally.  In  a  famous  cafe  of  the 
Quarter  poets  and  novelists  have  held  many  meetings.  It  is 
useless  to  point  out  that  there  can  not  be  an  eight-hour  day  for 
the  poet.  It  is  wasting  words  to  suggest  that  the  novelist  can 
hardly  go  on  strike.  In  spite  of  these  obvious  truths  they  want 
to  join  the  Confederation  Generate  du  Travail. 

"The  decision  of  the  publishers  to  raise  the  selling-price  of 
books  from  3  francs  50  centimes  to  7  francs  is  no  doubt  com- 
mercially justified,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  young 
French  writer  it  is  disastrous.  How  is  he  going  to  make  himself 
known?  Who  will  buy  his  books?  The  public  can  deprive  itself 
more  easily  of  books  than  of  sugar,  and  doubtless  will  not  care 
overmuch.  Such  authors  as  Anatole  France,  Ilenn  Bordeaux, 
and  Maurice  Barns  will  always  find  purchasers,  but  the  little 
community  at  Montparnasse  and  at  Montmartre,  who  work  con- 
scientiously and  who  hope  sonic  day  to  find  their  merits  recog- 
nized, are  plunged  in  consternation.  For  them  the  book  at 
7  francs  is  the  end  of  all  things. 

"If  Paris  really  finds  its  artistic  and  literary  centers  wiped 
out  it  will,  indeed,  be  a  strange  Paris.  Doubtless  many  of  the 
members  of  the  little  coteries  are  without  great  value,  but  it 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  out  of  them  emerge  the  men  who 
keep  the  French  spirit  alive,  who  carry  on  tho  torch  of  European 
civilization.  It  is  a  grave  matter,  not  only  for  them  but  for  the 
world." 
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SOME  LEADING  ACTORS  NOT  ALLIED  WITH   THE   EQUITY. 

The  Fidelity  Board,  who  are  credited  with  gaining  from  the  managers  the  contract  which  Francis  Wilson  declares  "omits  the  one  important  thing 

that  would  make  it  worth  while— the  power  to  enforce  it."      From  the  reader's  left  to  right,  sitting:    Gladys   Hanson,   Marjorie  Wood,   Louis 

Mann  (vice-president),  Lenore  Ulrich,  Eileen  Huban.     Second  row:  Lowell  Sherman,  Arthur  Ashley,  W.  H.  Gilmore,  Fred  Carr,  Lester  Lonergan, 

Alan  Dinehart  (secretary),  William  Collier   (treasurer),  Howard  Kyle,  Tom  Holliday,  Jose  Ruben. 


FUTURE   EXTINCTION   OF   YIDDISH 
LITERATURE 

YIDDISH  LITERATURE  would  seem  to  have  a  harder 
fight  for  life  than  almost  any  of  which  we  know.  Sub- 
jected to  the  tests  that  control  the  vitality  of  other 
literary  expression,  it  also  has  those  peculiar  to  itself  with  which 
it  must  contend.  If  the  Eastern  Ghetto  should  finally  disappear, 
and  this  is  not  a  long-distant  possibility  to  Mr.  James  Fuchs,  who 
writes  in  the  American  Hebrew  (New  York),  Yiddish  literature, 
he  thinks,  would  lose  its  main  prop  of  life.  It  is  not  enough  to 
judge  the  work  of  these  mixed  Hebrew  people  by  the  standards 
of  pure  classics  like  "The  Song  of  Songs"  or  of  modern  pictures 
of  Jewish  life  like  Zangwill's.  "The  Song  of  Songs,"  he  eloquently 
says,  "will  die  when  the  surface  of  the  earth  becomes  too  chill 
for  the  mating-cries  of  animals  in  the  spring."  Zangwill's  novels 
and  stories  of  Gentile-English  life  are  one  and  all  forgotten  a  few 
years  after  their  publication;  but  "Zangwill  speaking  of  the 
Ghetto  makes  mankind  listen  and  ask  for  more — a  man  of 
genius  is  speaking  about  his  own  world."  The  former  are  "only 
semisincere  because  they  are  only  semiauthentic."  Mr. 
Fuchs  writes: 

"The  main  claim  to  distinction  of  Yiddish  classics  is  un- 
doubtedly their  sincerity.  Whatever  else  they  are,  or  are  not, 
they  certainly  are  sincere.  They  speak  throughout  with  candor, 
insight,  and  authority  of  men  and  circumstances  actually  seen 
and  iinderstood,  of  the  raw  material  of  their  own  lives,  of  the 
people  who  molded  their  lives  into  shape  and  left  an  impress — 
and  of  nothing  else.  But  if  they  are  amply  endowed  with  sin- 
cerity, they  have  no  simplicity — because  the,  annals  of  the  poor, 
whatever  the  poet  may  say,  are  not  simple — certainly  not  the 
annals  of  the  Jewish  poor  of  the  Eastern  Ghetti. 

"For  intricate  complexity,  especially  on  the  emotional  side, 
these  lives  are  standing  probably  unparalleled  in  the  records  of 
human  group-life.  Almost  everything  they  say,  do,  or  feel 
has  a  long  traditional  and  environmental  history  behind  it  and 
can't  be  understood  without  that  history.  The  lateral  boundaries, 
so  to  say,  of  Yiddish  immortality  are  therefore  coextensive  with 
the  reach  of  Yiddish 

"Allowing  then  for  human  boundaries,  including  Ghetto-Jews 
and  their  children  and  excluding  all  others,  the  question  arises: 


Will  the  longevity  of  the  Yiddish  classics  prove  strong  enough  to 
reach  the  grandchildren  of  the  Ghetto — those  who  have  never 
seen  the  inside  within  its  walls?  / 

"The  answer  is  not  very  reassuring.  The  eternal  themes  of 
mankind,  wherever  they  appear  in  Yiddish  literature,  are  too 
heavily  overlaid  by  the  purely  environmental,  the  provincial, 
and  the  accidental,  to  keep  the  literary  output  of  the  Ghetto 
eternally  fresh  and  sweet.  A  certain  amount  of  localism  is 
necessary  even  as  a  preservative  of  universal  appeal.  But 
the  strong  human  elements  of  Ghetto  literature  are  sub- 
merged below  the  cold  lava  of  quaintnesses  of  strictly  limited 
appeal." 

Other  factors  than  these  strongly  tend  to  the  same  ends: 

"There  is,  for  instance,  that  besetting  sin  of  all  Yiddish  letters 
— an  intolerable  wordiness  which  will  repeat,  unabashed,  the  same 
thing  half  a  dozen  times  over,  with  a  very  slight  change  of 
verbal  arrangement.  Such  stories  and  sketches  do  not  even 
attempt  to  focus  life — to  illuminate  by  concentration.  They 
simply  copy  verbatim  the  aimless  garrulity  of  the  Ghetto  streets 
and  shop-counters — they  load  the  reader  down  with  haystacks 
of  empty  verbiage,  inviting  him  to  seek  the  proverbial  needs  of  a 
Leitmotif.  This  is  done  in  the  name  of  a  mistaken  realism  and  of 
a  misconceived  'truthfulness  to  life.'  It  is  sure  to  make  for 
perishableness  in  time  to  come. 

"Again,  there  is  that  delight  which  Yiddish  classical  writers  take 
in  the  confidential  understanding  existing  between  themselves 
and  their  readers.  The  unwritten  motto  of  their  work  is:  'You 
understand  and  I  understand,  and  it's  nobody  else's  business.' 
This  coterie-allusiveness  creates  a  very  strong  bond  between 
author  and  reader  as  joint  sharers  in  social  family  secrets.  Through 
it  the  relation  of  author  and  reader  becomes  very  close — but 
at  the  same  time  intense  familiarity  bars  the  extension  of  a  read- 
ing circle  to  international  proportions.  At  least  one-half  of  all 
the  Yiddish  classical  writings  are  untranslatable.  The  other 
half  circulate,  in  English-reading  countries,  in  pitifully  resource- 
less  and  inartistic  translations.  It  is  the  Ghetto  only  which 
will  have  to  bear  the  burden  of  transmitting  to  its  own  posterity 
the  fame  of  its  early  literature. 

"The  question,  then,  regarding  the  probable  longevity  of  Yid- 
dish literature  resolves  itself  into  another:  How  long  will  the 
Ghetti  of  the  East  last?  Whosoever  prognosticates  the  long- 
continued  existence  of  the  Eastern  Ghetto  predicts  long  life  for 
their  literary  protagonists.  But  he  to  whom  the  Ghetto  walls  are 
.  tottering,  in  his  vista  of  the  next  two  decades,  must  look  upon  the 
literary  micrologies  of  its  daily  life  as  a  tale  that  is  nearly  told." 


ANDREW  CARNEGIE'S   RELIGION 


MR.  CARNEGIE  SEEMS  NEVER  TO  HAVE  BEEN 
a  church-member,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  it  was 
published  that  even  his  widow  could  not  tell  if  he  had 
any  preference.  The  funeral  ceremonies  were  therefore  a  com- 
posite of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational  rituals,  tho  the 
Universalist  church,  to  which  he  was  at  times  an  attendant, 
claims  him  as  an  exponent  of  the  fundamentals  of  its  creed. 
"His  connection  with  the  church  of  the  Divine  Paternity  in 
New  York  may  have  been  very  largely  personal,"  says  The 
Universalist  Leader  (Boston), 
"bu  it  is  pleasant  to  trace 
the  connection  between  many 
of  his  great  benefactions  and 
the  spirit  of  brotherhood,  for 
which  that  church,  under  its 
various  ministries,  has  stood." 
The  Brooklyn  Eagle  takes  the 
line  of  Abou  -  ben  -  adhem  — 
"Count  me  as  one  who  loves 
his  fellow  men,"  as  perhaps  the 
best  formulation  of  the  creed 
that  Mr.  Carnegie  preached 
and  practised.  It  goes  on  to 
quote  a  passage  from  his  "Gos- 
pel of  Wealth,"  showing  that 
' '  the  philanthropist,  tho  keep- 
ing his  own  mind  fixt  on  prac- 
tical and  more  or  less  material 
problems,  realized  the  charm  of 
devotionalism  in  the  Church": 


Courtesy  of  the  Century  Company. 

MR.    CARNEGIE'S    BIRTHPLACE    IN  DUNFERMLINE 
"Where  he  lived  till  the  age  of  thirteen. 


"Once  within  its  massive  circle,  its  denizens  live  there  an 
inner  life  more  precious  than  the  external,  and  all  their  ways 
are  hallowed  by  the  radiance  which  shines  from  afar  upon  this 
inner  life,  glorifying  everything  and  keeping  all  right  within." 

St.  Thomas  a.  Kempis  might  have  written  those  words,  ob- 
serves the  writer  in  The  Eagle,  adding  that  "often  and  force- 
fully Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  and  spoke  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Church,  to  civilization,  of  his  own  faith  in  an  overruling  Provi- 
dence. Without  that  faith  his  life  could  not  have  been  what  it 
was."  A  passage  from  one  of  these  addresses,  the  one  given 
by  Mr.  Carnegie  at  the  opening  of  Carnegie  House  in  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  in  April,  1905,  is  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Martin  K. 
Schermerhorn  in  a  letter  to  The  Christian.  Register  (Boston).  It 
exhibits  this  universalism  in  these  words: 

"I  look  forward  to  the  time  when  a  community  like  this  Avill 
have  no  fundamental  differences;  when  instead  of  having  differ- 
ent denominations,  you  will  all  come  to  see  that  the  theologies 
are  many,  religion  in  its  essence  is  one,  and  agree  to  come  to- 
gether as  one  united  body,  striving  one  with  the  other  for  the 
general  good;  so  that  in  regard  to  the  things  of  this  world, 
being  erf  one  mind,  you  may  also  be  of  one  mind  with  regard  to 
the  fundamental  elements  of  those  things  of  the  Spirit  about 
which  incn  to-day  differ  and  divide  into  sects — all  traveling  the 
same  road." 

Mr.  Schermerhorn  adds  this  interesting  note: 

;'T\vo  weeks  later,  on  April  26,  was  publicly  announced  the 
gifl  of  $10,000,()()()  to  provide  annuities  to  college  professors,  an 

express  condition  of  which  was  thai  no  sectarian  institution  or 
person  should  derive  benefit  t  herefrom.  The  same  condition 
had  been  made  relative  to  the  numerous  Carnegie  libraries  and 
similar  benefactions.     A  main  object  of  all  Mr.  Carnegie's  bene-^ 


factions  is  to  establish  universal  religion  or"a  world-wide  spirit  of 
catholicity." 

A  further  bight  upon  Mr.  Carnegie's  attitude  to  denomina- 
tionalism  is  furnished  by  the  editor  of  the  Baptist  Watchman- 
Examiner  (Boston): 

"Mr.  Carnegie  was  not  a  churchman.  Despite  his  high  moral 
character  and  his  generous  impulses,  he  made  no  public  profes- 
sion of  allegiance  to  the  world's  Savior.  What  transactions  took 
place  between  this  man  and  his  God  the  world  does  not  know. 

Now  he  is  in  the  presence  of 
that  just  and  merciful  God. 

"Why  was  it  that  Mr.  Car- 
negie was  not  an  outstanding 
Christian  man  and  a  Baptist? 
The  writer  saAv  Mr.  Carnegie 
several  times,  but  only  once 
did  he  have  the  privilege  of 
conversation  with  him.  That 
was  an  experience  which  we 
shall  never  forget.  It  was  at 
a  dinner  given  by  Mr.  Carnegie 
in  his  New  York  City  mansion. 
A  friend  mentioned  to  Mr. 
Carnegie  that  the  gentleman 
about  to  be  presented  was  edi- 
tor of  The  Watchman-Exam* 
iner,  'the  Baptist  paper.'  Mr. 
Carnegie  grasped  our  hand  and 
said:  'I  am  very  glad  to  meet 
you.  You  will  be  interested 
to  know  that  my  mother  was  a 
Baptist.'  We  exprest  our  great 
interest,  and  with  a  twinkle  in 
his  eye  he  said :  '  It  was  when 
I  was  a  little  boy  in  Scotland. 
I  might  have  been  a  Baptist  myself,  but  you  know  the  water 
is  pretty  cold  in  Scotland.'  We  were  not  willing  that  even  Mr. 
Carnegie  should  joke  in  our  presence  about  baptism,  and  so 
we  changed  the  conversation  by  saying:  'Well  there  was  always 
something  nice  about  you  that  could  not  be  accounted  for,  and 
now  it  turns  out  that  you  had  a  Baptist  mother.  That  ex- 
plains everything.'  Mr.  Carnegie  laughed  heartily,  and  others 
took  our  place  before  our  host." 

The  Catholic  News  takes  it  as  a  Protestant  trait  that  mystery 
should  have  surrounded  Mr.  Carnegie's  profession  of  faith  at 
the  time  of  his  death.     It  voices  its  amazement  therefore: 

"That  a  man  should  live  to  be  more  than  eighty-three  years 
of  age,  be  a  public  figure  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  possess 
great  wealth,  be  married,  have  a  wife  and  a  daughter,  and  have 
his  name  stamped  on  hundreds  of  buildings,  yet  be  so  unexpres- 
sive  on  religion,  so  inactive  in  direct  religious  participation,  that 
his  own  wife  could  not  tell  what  shade  of  belief  the  man  held 
is  an  extraordinary  fact.  Most  Scots  have  set  opinions  and 
beliefs  upon  religious  matters.  The  Scotch  fought  against  hav- 
ing the  Established  Church  of  England  made  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  won  their  battle.  The  differences 
between  the  Old  Light  Presbyterians  and  the  New  Lights  were 
sharp  and  rigid.  Religious  controversy,  and  keen  distinctions 
in  definitions  and  practises,  in  logic  and  metaphysics,  are  matters 
in  which  the  Scotch  excel. 

"But  the  twentieth  century,  in  America,  furnishes  the  world- 
known  Scot  whose  religious  faith  OOUld  not  be  determined  from 
his  life,  his  acts,  or  his  'papers.'  It  is  a  marvelous  testimony 
to  the  religious  indifference  that  characterizes  most  of  the  great 
mass  of  Protestants  of  to-day." 

The  publication  of  Mr.  Carnegie's  will  shows  that  he  practi- 
cally had  achieved  his  life's  purpose  in  dying  poor.  Many  had 
believed,  and  the  statements  were  published  wide-spread  at  the 
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MR.   CARNEGIE'S   FIFTH   AVENUE    HOME, 
Where  •  lie  chief  sign  of  the  multimillionaire  is  the  precious  plot  of  ground  devoted  to  a  garden. 


time  of  his  death,  that,  vast  as  his  gifts  had  been,  his  residual 
fortune  equaled  them.  He  died  possest  of  but  twenty-five  to 
thirty  millions,  however,  all  of  which  was  designated,  by  will, 
for  distribution  in  some  form  of  charity.  His  benefactions  in  life 
have  been  estimated  as  more  than  $350,000,000.  "The  Scrip- 
tures reckoned  that  a  tithe  squared  accounts  with  Heaven,"  says 
the  New  York  Tribune;  "here  was  a  man  who  tithed  himself 
nine  times."  The  belief  underlying  these  benefactions  is  brought 
out  in  an  article  by  the  secretary  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation, 
Mr.  Clyde  Furst,  in  The  Evening  Post  Magazine  (New  York): 

"In  1889,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  he  published  an  essay  which, 
at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  was  given  wide  circulation 
under  the  title  of  'The  Gospel  of  Wealth.'  On  the  text  that 
riches  are  'only  a  sacred  trust  to  be  administered  for  the  general 
good,'  he  argued  briefly  that  wealth  comes  from  and  should 
return  to  the  community.  It  arises  only  partly  from  labor, 
discovery,  invention,  individual  ability,  and  enterprise;  it  is  due 
primarily  to  the  increasing  demands  of  an  increasing  population. 
Meanwhile  the  distribution  of  wealth  lags  behind  the  improve- 
ment in  the  hours  of  labor,  wages,  and  the  general  condition  of 
wage-earners.  The  community,  therefore,  should  enforce  pro- 
gressive taxation,  concluding  with  practically  confiscatory  death 
duties,  thus  both  claiming  its  own  and  persuading  the  rich  to 
employ  directly  in  distribution  the  activity  from  which  the 
community  lias  already  profited  indirectly  through  their  accumu- 
lation. 

"'This,  then,  is  the  duty  of  the  man  of  wealth:  To  set  an 
example  of  modest,  unostentatious  living,  shunning  display  or 
extravagance;  to  provide  moderately  for  the  legitimate  wants 
of  those  dependent  upon  him;  and,  after  doing  so,  to  consider 
all  surplus  revenues  which  come  to  him  simply  as  trust  funds, 
which  he  is  called  upon  to  administer,  and  strictly  bound  as  a 
matter  of  duty  to  administer  in  the  manner  which,  in  his  judg- 
ment, is  best  calculated  to  produce  the  most  beneficial  results 
for  the  community.' 

"These  ideas  were  by  no  means  new,  but  they  had  never 
before  been  enunciated  so  definitely  by  so  rich  a  man,  and  no 
one  ever  carried  them  out  with  equal  consistency." 

Radical  as  Mr.  Carnegie's  views  were  among  the  possessors  of 
great  wealth,  their  radicalism  is  overtopped  by  The  Christian 
Century  (Chicago): 

"When  he  was  at  the  height  of  his  influence  in  the  business 
world,  the  creator  of  millions  and  of  millionaires,  he  began  to 
feel  with  increasing  sensitiveness  the  pressure  of  public  opinion 
against  the  accumulation  of  immense  fortunes.  He  had  not 
advanced  far  enough  as  yet  to  perceive  with  the  conscience  of 
to-day  that  the  actual  gaining  of  such  an  immense  sum  is  of 
itself  an  immoral  thing,  involving  as  it  does  manifest  injustice 
to  the  social  order  that  makes  it  possible  and  to  the  men  and 


women  who  assist  in  the  process  but  share  only  meagerly  in  its 
results.  But  he  was  far  enough  advanced  in  his  reflection  upon 
the  obligations  of  wealth  to  perceive  that  fortunes  so  gathered 
can  not  in  the  fullest  sense  belong  to  the  man  who  has  been 
clever  enough  to  secure  them.  They  are  in  reality  the  posses- 
sion of  the  community  in  which  they  have  been  made.  With 
that  thought  in  his  mind,  and  in  some  fear  that  he  might  have 
seen  the  truth  too  late  to  organize  it  into  his  program,  he  set 
himself  to  the  distribution  of  his  fortune,  conscious  that  the 
giving  away  of  money  is  one  of  the  most  dangerous  and  delicate 
of  operations.     It  is  quite  likely  to  do  greater  harm  than  good." 


WHAT  THE  CHINESE  LEARNED  IN  THE  WAR— How  the 

Chinaman  was  imprest  in  France  is  a  question  that  Christian 
missionaries  to  China  are  trying  to  solve.  Evidences  are  not 
wanting  that  a  reactionary  sentiment  has  sprung  up  in  some 
minds  coming  in  contact  for  the  first  time  with  Western  civili- 
zation. The  war  has  had  a  disillusionizing  effect.  On  the  other 
hand,  Christianity  has  gained  some  converts.  The  Missionary 
Review  of  the  World  (New  York)  presents  the  situation: 

"It  would  be  impossible  to  take  140,000  Chinese  out  of  their 
native  surroundings  and  transplant  them  in  France  without  pro- 
ducing a  decided  effect  on  the  life  and  thought  of  the  coolie 
laborers  and  upon  their  people  at  home.  These  labor  battalions 
were  distributed  in  some  240  centers,  helping  to  prepare  camps, 
make  roads,  work  on  railroads,  etc.  Some  forty  British  and 
one  hundred  and  nine  American  and  Chinese  Christian  workers 
connected  with  missionary  societies  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in 
China  were  appointed  to  work  with  these  Chinese  laborers  in 
France.  They  conducted  welfare  work,  educational  classes,  ath- 
letics, entertainment,  and  religious  meetings.  Only  20,000  of  the 
Chinese  have  returned  home,  leaving  nearly  120,000  in  France 
to  help  obliterate  the  evidences  of  the  war  and  to  reestablish 
French  farmers. 

"Recently  some  sixty-nine  of  the  Christian  workers  met  to  con- 
sider what  phase  of  the  work  among  the  Chinese  must  receive 
the  most  emphasis,  how  the  results  of  the  work  in  France  can 
best  be  conserved  when  the  coolies  return  home,  and  how  edu- 
cation can  be  given  to  the  mass  of  these  laborers  in  their  own 
land.  The  effect  of  life  in  France  has  been  in  some  cases  to  dis- 
illusion the  Chinese,  and  cause  them  to  feel  that  their  own  Con- 
fucian ethics  and  ideals  are  better  than  the  form  of  Christianity 
they  have  seen  in  Europe.  As  an  evidence  of  this,  many  who 
cut  off  their  cues  on  sailing  for  France  have  begun  to  let  them 
grow.  On  the  other  hand,  many  have  become  Christians,  and 
have  asked  to  join  the  Christian  Church.  As  the  nearest  ap- 
proach to  this  in  France  was  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  their  names  have 
been  taken  on  cards  and  sent  to  the  missionary  workers  nearest 
to  their  homes  in  China.  The  American  Board  has  released  one 
of  their  leading  Chinese  Christian  workers  to  conserve  the  fruit 
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of  the  Christian  work  in  France.  Some  thirteen  of  the  Chinese 
young  men  have  declared  their  purpose  to  devote  their  lives  to 
Christian  service  on  their  return  to  their  native  land.  There  is 
still  a  large  opportunity  to  influence  these  coolies  who  remain 
in  the  war-areas,  and  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  their  influence 
will  be  to  strengthen  the  Christian  Church  when  they  return 
home." 

HOW    MANY    BIBLE-READERS    HAVE    WE? 

HOW  MANY  PEOPLE  among  us  read  the  Bible?  A 
British  authority  limits  the  number  in  the  United 
Kingdom  to  somewhat  less  than  two  thousand,  yet  the 
population  is  forty-five  millions.  Perhaps  his  qualification  of 
"intelligent"  readers  imposes  a  strict  revision  of  his  classes; 
but,  without  cynicism,  he  maintains  that  if  you  so  qualify,  you 
will  get  only  about  one  in  twenty  thousand.  This  result  must 
be  taken  "as  descriptively,  not  mathematically,  accurate."  The 
writer  expressing  this  judgment  is  only  mentioned  as  "Canon  X," 
but  he  is  described  as  "a  high  authority  on  religious  influences  and 
teaching."  His  method  of  determining  is  by  applying  certain 
divisors,  the  first  of  which  is  the  number  who  hear  parts  of  the 
Bible  read  to  them  on  Sunday.  These,  excluding  children,  are 
put  down  as  five  million.  "This  number  we  must  divide  by 
ten  to  reach  those  who  pay  any  real  attention  to  what  they 
hear  read,  so  as  to  insure  a  durable  impression."  Half  a  mil- 
lion remain.  Another  division  by  ten  gives  "those  who  read 
any  one  book,  not  merely  attentively,  but  consecutively." 
"Scrappy  readers  "  are  thus  ruled  out.  The  Canon,  whose  views 
are  presented  in  the  London  Daily  Chronicle,  thus  deals  with 
this  class  of  Bible-readers: 

"Some  thirty  years  ago  it  used  to  be  the  practise  of  many 
families  to  read  a  chapter  of  the  Bible  every  day  at  family 
worship.  I  am  sure  the  custom,  which  had  some  good  influence 
not  wholly  unmixed,  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  used  to  be 

"Whatever  be  the  number  now  who  conduct  family  worship 
of  the  old  type  in  Scotland,  England,  Wales,  or  Ireland,  I  refuse 
to  count  many  of  them  among  those  who  read  the  Bible  intelli- 
gently. Putting  aside  for  the  moment  the  bigger  question  of  the 
relation  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible  to  each  other,  which  is  of  cardi- 
nal importance,  as  I  will  show,  I  contend  that  the  reading  of 
chapters  of  books,  or  parts  of  chapters,  each  day  as  a  routine 
tends  almost  irresistibly  to  produce  wrong  impressions  of  the 
meaning  even  of  a  single  book.  Take,  for  example,  the  letter 
of  Paul  to  the  Galatians.  It  must  be  read  as  a  whole  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  any  sentence  in  it.  And  so  with  the  other 
books  or  letters.  ..... 

"I  do  not  say  that  no  one  should  read  a  bit  of  one  of  Paul's 
letters.  What  I  do  insist  on  is  that  the  reading  of  any  one  bit 
should  be  governed  by  the  dominant  idea  that  the  letter  is  a 
whole,  and  that  it  was  designed  to  deal  chiefly  with  one  or  two 
specific  phases  of  early  Christian  life,  or  a  few  particular  ob- 
stacles that  were  being  encountered.  Explanations  of  the  kind 
are  now,  I  admit,  frequently  made  in  many  churches,  but  they 
are  not  sufficient  to  overcome  the  strong  habit  and  attitude  of 
mind  that  were  produced  by  the  belief  in  verbal  inspiration, 
once  almost  universal — a  belief  which  tended  to  deify  the  bits 
of  Scripture  a/nd  +o  make  ~Ii  oits  of  equal  value.  Therefore  I 
persist  in  asking  you  to  divide  the  number  of  mere  attentive 
readers  by  ten,  to  get  at  those  who  have  a  chance  of  becoming 
intelligent  readers." 

The  number  brought  down  to  fifty  thousand  is  subjected  to 
further  division  by  raising  the  test  of  who  have  an  intelligent 
conception  of  what  is  called  ' '  the  setting  of  the  parts  of  the  Bible" : 

"I  know  (I  have  been  through  the  mill)  it  is  the  function  of 
theological  colleges  to  guide  students,  and  through  them  the 
public,  in  this  matter.  Have  they  been  successful?  I  fear  not. 
I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  Bible  or  any  part  of 
it  is  very  simple.  There  is  a  forcefulness  in  some  of  the  more 
important  books  and  a  certain  unity  of  thought  which  the  plain 
man,  approaching  reverently  and  critically,  should  be  able  to 
appreciate;  but  explanations  regarding  the  writer,  the  age  in 
which  he  lived,  and  the  people  to  whom  he  appealed,  are  absolutely 
necessary. 

'My  complaint  against  the  theological  colleges  is  that,  while 
they  attach  secondary  importance  to  these  explanations,  they 
have  primarily  sought  to  make  the  study  of  the  books  of  the 


Old  and  New  Testament  dependent  on  theological  doctrines,  for 
the  confirming  of  which,  it  is  almost  assumed,  the  books  were 
written.  And  even  the  higher  critics  have  not  escaped  this 
attitude. 

"Take  next  what  I  would  call  the  official  and  examinational 
treatment.  Here  I  run  up  against  the  schools.  There  is  no  real 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools.  I  am  sometimes  tempted 
to  say  that  there  is  little  real  reading  of  any  good  literature 
there.  Look  at  our  treatment  of  Shakespeare.  If  we  strip  off 
all  our  hypocrisies  and  resolve  to  tell  the  truth,  what  will  be 
our  answer  to  the  question,  'Who  reads  Shakespeare?'  Some 
day  I  may  discuss  that. 

"Now,  Shakespeare's  plays  are  like  the  Bible  in  this,  that 
they  can  not  be  understood  without  some  explanation.  School- 
masters must  help  their  scholars.  But  how  few  of  them  are 
successful!  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  result  of  the  teaching, 
and  particularly  of  the  examining,  is  to  produce  a  real,  but  not 
confessed,  estrangement  from  Shakespeare's  works. 

"Similar  is  the  estrangement  from  the  Bible.  The  Bible  in 
school,  especially  the  Bible  when  it  can  not  be  explained  through 
a  teacher  who  has  deep  conviction,  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
disappearance  of  the  Bible  outside  the  school.  There  is  one 
other  factor — the  falsifying  effects  of  repetition.  Continued 
reading  of  one  set  of  words  tends  to  take  all  meaning  out  of  the 
Avords.  Many  texts  have  been  rolled  in  the  mouth  until  they 
have  become  absolutely  meaningless.  Good  temporary  correc- 
tives will  be  found  by  reading  certain  of  the  books,  or  all  the 
books,  in  any  foreign  language  which  may  be  familiar,  or  by 
reading  the  editions  of  the  New  Testament  in  modern  speech, 
some  of  which  are  very  good. 

"For  the  reasons  I  have  given,  I  must  ask  you  to  divide  by 
another  ten.  Thus  we  reach  five  thousand.  Let  me  subject 
this  number  to  the  last  and  severest  test  of  all." 

This  test  involves  the  question  as  to  what  the  Bible  itself  is: 

"The  reply  of  the  catechisms  is  'The  Word  of  God.'  I  am 
not  going  to  attack  the  definition,  but  I  must  tell  you  that  even 
the  most  orthodox  of  the  old  school  were  compelled  in  practise 
to  put  in  reservations.  Let  me  attempt,  not  a  definition,  but 
a  description.  The  Bible  is  a  collection  of  books  containing 
poetry,  poetical  history,  poetical  and  ethical  politics  (in  the 
prophetical  books,  for  example),  collections  of  proverbs,  the 
civil,  ecclesiastical,  and  ceremonial  laws  of  the  children  of  Israel, 
principles  of  ethics  and  a  descriptive  theology.  It  may  be  said 
that  all  combined  are  designed  to  reveal  the  wall  and  the  ways 
of  God  to  man;  but  manifestly  all  the  parts  are  not  of  equal 
value  as  guides  to  conduct  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  the 
relations  of  those  of  primary  and  permanent  importance  to  those 
of  secondary  and  transitional  importance  have  not  been  defined. 
In  consequence,  confusion  reigns,  and  the  Bible  has  become  to 
vast  multitudes  a  cause  of  stumbling,  and  not  a  way  to  God." 

The  Canon  stopt,  and  the  interviewer  was  preparing  to  help 
him  with  his  figures;  but  after  two  or  three  minutes'  silence  he 
went  on  again  with  great  earnestness:     . 

"This  is  not  really  a  matter  for  cold  calculation.  The  whole 
life  of  humanity  is  at  stake.  What  real  guidance  have  we  in 
this  life  of  ours?  Christians  accept  the  Bible  and  dispute  as  to 
what  it  means.  During  the  Boer  War  President  Kruger  used 
to  quote  texts  of  Scripture  on  behalf  of  his  war-measures,  as 
Cromwell  did  of  old.  So  did  the  Kaiser  during  the  greater  war 
that  has  just  come  to  an  end.  A  clear  conception  of  the  relation 
of  the  values  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  teaching  is  almost 
nowhere  to  be  found.  The  one  stands  to  the  other  as  the  nursery 
stands  to  the  university,  and  we  mix  nursery  and  university 
inextricably. 

"I  gave  as  an  example  a  Boer  and  a  German  leader;  but 
the  fact  is  we  have  all  converted  the  Bible  into  a  sort  of  fetish 
which  we  honor  with  our  lips  and  treat  with  indifference  in  our 
outward  actions." 

The  last  stage  in  the  division  may  be  hard  for  the  layman  to 
apply,  but  the  Canon  says: 

"If  you  put  my  last  tests,  What  is  the  relation  of  the  ethics 
and  the  theology  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  ethics  and  theol- 
ogy of  the  New?  what  is  the  real  ethics  of  the  New  Testament, 
and  to  what  extent  is  it  dependent  on  the  theology  of  the  New 
and  the  Old  (questions  which  must  be  answered,  or,  at  any  rate. 
taken  into  account  before  the  Bible  can  be  read  intelligently,  so 
that  it  shall  be  a  reliable  and  not  a  contradictory  guide)? — and 
if  you  take  into  account  all  the  other  divisors  or  factors  and 
remember  that  they  are  inextricably  mixed  with  each  other,  you 
will  find  that  1,350  is  not  an  'illustrative'  underestimate." 
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"  I  his   pleasing   addition   just   suits   rny   ambition 
I   multiply  Campbell's   witli   pride 
I'm    ready   (or  action  at   rapid   subtraction 
But,  O,   how   I  hate  to  divide!" 


Appetite  + 
Nourishment  + 
Health  + 
Economq. 


Simple  Arithmetic 

The  distinct  health-promoting 
qualities  of  Campbell's  Tomato  Soup 
are  as  plain  and  certain  as  two  and 
two  are  four. 

A  delightful  appetizer  nourishing 
in  itself,  this  wholesome  soup  also 
enables  the  digestive  powers  to  obtain 
increased  nourishment  and  energy  from 
all  you  eat. 

Just  as  certain,  too,  is  the  real 
economy  of 

Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

Compare  the  enormous  price- 
advance  of  most  food  materials  with 
the  low  cost  of  this  tempting  and 
sustaining  soup. 

Then  realize  that  here  is  one  of  the 
most  economical  foods  you  can  buy. 

Order  it  by  the  dozen  or  the  case 
and  enjoy  the  full  advantage. 
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CURRENT    -    POETRY 


THAT  charming  sage  of  all  outdoors, 
John  Burroughs,  objects  to  the  arti- 
ficial quality  of  nature  interpretation  in 
much  modern  verse.  It  gives  one  the 
impression  of  land  and  sky  seen  through  a 
window-frame  and  not  actually  met  in 
close  contact.  In  the  lines  on  walking,  in 
Contemporary  Verse  (Philadelphia),  the 
poet  convinces  one  of  her  actual  experience 
of  the  road  and  its  companionship. 

WALKING  AT  NIGHT 

'  By  Amory  Hare 

My  face  is  wet  with  the  rain 

But  my  heart  is  warm  to  the  core. 

For  I  follow  at  will  again 

The  road  that  I  loved  of  yore; 

And  the  dim  trees  beat  the  dark, 

And  the  swelling  ditches  moan. 

But  my  heart  is  a  singing,  soaring  lark. 

For  I  travel  the  road  alone. 

Alone  in  the  living  night, 

Away  from  the  babble  of  tongues; 

Alone  with  the  old  delight 

Of  the  night  wind  in  my  lungs; 

And  the  wet  air  on  my  cheeks 

And  the  warm  blood  in  my  veins. 

Alone  with  the  joy  he  knows  who  seeks 

The  thresh  of  the  young  spring  rains, 

AVith  the  smell  of  the  pelted  earth. 

The  tearful  drip  of  the  trees, 

Making  him  dream  of  the  sound  of  mirth 

That  comes  with  the  clearing  breeze. 

'Tis  a  rare  and  wondrous  sight 

To  tramp  the  wet  awhile 

And  watch  the  slow  delight        * 

Of  the  sun's  first  pallid  smile, 

And  hear  the  meadows  breathe  again 

And  see  the  far  woods  turn  green, 

Drunk  with  the  glory  of  wind  and  rain 

And  the  sun's  warm  smile  between! 

I  have  made  me  a  vagrant  song, 

For  my  heart  is  warm  to  the  core, 

And  I'm  glad,  oh,  glad,  that  the  night  is  long 

For  I  travel  the  road  once  more, 

And  the  dim  trees  beat  the  dark 

And  the  swelling  ditches  moan, 

AVith  the  joy  of  the  singing,  soaring  lark 

I  travel  the  road,  alone! 

The  spirit  of  the  road  confronts  us  in 
another  poem  by  this  author  as  plainly  as 
a  living  person. 

THE   OLD   ROAD 

By  Amory  Hare 

Road  like  a  vein. 

Tell  me,  where  will  you  take  me 

Beyond  the  broad  plain? 

Will  you  mend  me  and  make  me 

The  merry-eyed,  cherry-lipped  gipsy  again 

AVho  followed  your  turning 

Through  the  jovial  patter  of  rain 

Or  the  sun's  ruddy  burning? 

Will  you  give  me  your  cloud-mottled  hills 
\\  In  re  I  he  wheat  nods  and  billows; 
The  brook  that  a  shallow  pool  stills 
\  i  i  he  feet  of  the  willows? 
And  show  me  the  meadows  that  dance 
Mid  the  music  of  bees, 
Or  the  shadows  that  hover  and  glance 
To  the  laughter  of  trees? 

Will  joii  give  me  the  longing  for  home 
When  the  (lark  conies  to  daunt  me? 
The  urge  to  go  forward  and  roam 
\\  ben  the  moon  comes  to  haiinl   me? 
The  ricks  in  the  gloom  by  the  barn, 
And  t  he  smell  of  t  he  cat  lie; 
The  carters  thai   pause  for  a  yarn 
Or  go  by  with  a  rattle; 

The  hail  and  the  halt,  the  good   will 
Thai  they  toss  to  the  stranger? 
The  keen  stabbing  joy  of  the  thrill 
At  the  corning  of  danger? 
Road  like  a  warm  living  vein. 


Tell  me  where  will  you  take  me, 

Beyond  the  broad  plain? 

Will  you  mend  me,  and  make  me 

The  merry-eyed,  cherry-lipped  gipsy  again? 

Refreshing  country  air  and  stirring 
sunlight  permeate  Louise  Driscoll's  de- 
fense of  the  blue  jay  in  Contemporary 
Verse.  Incidentally,  she  may  be  said  to 
make  a  very  strong  plea  for  her  saucy 
defendant. 

THE  BLUE  JAY 
By  Louise  Driscoll 

A'illon  among  the  birds  is  he, 

A  bold,  bright  rover,  bad  and  free; 

Yet  not  without  such  loveliness 

As  makes  the  curse  upon  him  less. 

If  larkspur  blossoms  were  a-wing. 

If  iris  went  adventuring, 

Or,  on  some  morning,  we  should  see 

Heaven  bright-blue  chicory 

Come  drifting  by,  we  would  forgive 

Some  little  sins,  and  let  them  live! 

ATerlaine  among  the  birds  is  he, 
A  creature  of  iniquity; 
And  yet,  what  joy  for  one  who  sees 
An  orchid  drifting  through  the  trees  1 
The  bluebell  said  a  naughty  word 
In  mischief,  and  there  was  a  bird. 
The  blue  sky  laughed  aloud,  and  we 
Saw  wings  of  lapis  lazuli. 
So  fair  a  sinner  surely  wins 
A  little  mercy  for  his  sins. 

No  one  with  eyes  to  see  can  pass  through 
city  streets,  especially  in  the  crowded 
dwelling  districts,  without  feeling  emo- 
tions akin  to  those  exprest  in  the  New 
York  Times  in  the  following  stanzas. 

CHILDREN   OF  THE  CITY  STREET 

By  Augusta  Kortrecht 

Ye  children  of  the  city  street, 

AVho  run  to  me  with  laughing  cry. 

Who  run  to  me  as  I  pass  by, 
And  pluck  my  dress  with  courage  fleet. 
Then  hang  your  heads,  abashed  and  shy; 

Ye  children  of  the  swarming  way, 

Whose  world  is  dark  and  pinched  and  gray, 
My  heart  beats  quicker  when  you  smile. 
And  walk  with  me  a  little  while. 

Pale  blossoms,  choked  'twixt  brier  and  stone, 

You  reach  to  me  as  I  pass  by. 

You  reach  to  me,  I  know  not  why, 
Who  neither  bairn  nor  flower  have  known ; 
For  you  I'd  pillage  God's  blue  sky — 

The  perfumed  air,  the  golden  sun. 

The  myriad  stars — ay,  every  one 
I'd  give  to  you,  ye  bitter  sweet, 
AVho  bloom  and  wither  in  the  street. 

Oh,  children  of  the  cruel  street. 

So  helpless  and  ashamed  am  I, 

So  weak  to  answer  to  your  cry, 
Tho  bread  I  bring,  or  drink,  or  meat, 
I  bring  no  light  from  God's  blue  sky; 

Ye  children  of  the  swarming  way, 

AVhose  life  is  starved  and  gloomy  gray, 
You  stab  me  when  you  love  and  smile 
And  walk  with  mo  a  little  while. 

A  familiar  subject,  and  a  favorite  one  of 
poets  and'  painters,  receives  fresh  treat- 
ment in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  by 
D.  B.  Van  Buren.  The  attic,  that  "dusky 
land  of  dreams,"  is  a  magic  region  for 
children  and  grown-ups,  and  it  is  from  (he 
A'iew-point  of  the  latter  that  we  see  it  here. 

IN  AN  ATTIC 

By  D.  B.  Van  Buren 

Into  a  dusky  land  of  dreams 
The  sunlight  falls  in  nioted  beams 
Where  lie.  in  ordered  disarray, 
The  relics  of  an  elder  day; 


Dead  scents  of  lavender  and  thyme 
Still  linger  in  the  dust  and  grime, 
AVhile  through  the  sleepy  afternoon 
The  wind  intones  a  quiet  tune, 
AVhisp'ring  of  long-forgotten  things — 
The  wind  that  round  the  attic  sings. 

And  as  it  pipes  its  world-old  song. 
Pale  shadows  rise,  a  fantom  throng 
Of  quaint,  fantastic  belles  and  beaux 
AA'ho  lived  and  loved  long,  long  ago; 
The  shattered  mirror's  dusty  face 
Reflects  a  spectral  beauty's  grace. 
AA'hile  stretched  across  two  armless  chairs 
A  grim  old  codger  writhes  and  swears: 
A  testy  sufferer,  no  doubt. 
From  twinges  of  a  ghostly  gout. 
Such  visions  of  the  past  it  brings — 
The  wind  that  round  the  attic  sings. 

Deep  hidden  underneath  the  eaves, 
Where  his  frail  home  the  spider  weaves, 
An  old  worm-eaten  cradle  stands. 
Carved  by  unremembered  hands; 
And  filtered  sunbeams  softened  fall 
Where  bends  the  fairest  face  of  all, 
Lit  with  immortal  radiance. 
Defying  death  and  time  and  chance. 
And  as  the  zephyr  passes  by 
It  croons  an  ancient  lullaby, 
Soft  as  the  sweep  of  angel's  wings — 
The  wind  that  round  the  attic  sings. 

Yon  antique  spinet's  chords  are  hushed, 
Its  vibrant  strings  together  rust, 
A'oieeless  and  mute,  the  silent  keys 
Echo  no  more  love's  harmonies ; 
Yet  ever  o'er  the  keyboard  strays 
The  filmy  hand  of  one  who  plays — 
A  form  in  crinoline  and  bands. 
While  close  beside  another  stands 
AVhose  gently  prying  fingers  seek 
The  ringlet  nestled  on  her  cheek ; 
Still,  as  the  airy  fingers  touch 
Once  more  the  keys  that  told  so  much. 
The  wind's  ^Eolian  minstrelsy- 
Evokes  a  fantom  melody 
In  plaintive  murmurs  from  the  strings — 
The  wind  that  round  the  attic  sings. 

Through  the  long  autumn  afternoon 

Ever  it  drones  its  drowsy  time, 

AVhile  all  the  peopled  corners  stare 

With  lofty,  supercilious  air 

At  one  who  with  unhallowed  feet 

Invades  the  spider's  last  retreat 

A  year  or  so  too  soon,  at  most, 

For  fellowship  with  bat  and  ghost : 

And  then?     Why,  then,  as  oft  before. 

The  ghosts  will  welcome  one  ghost  more — 

Such  melancholy  presage  brings 

The  wind  that  round  the  attic  sings. 

A  delicate  imagery  and  grace  of  expres- 
sion constitute  the  charm  of  "The  Open 
Hand,"  by  Beatrice  Cameron  Mansfield, 
in  the  New  York  Times.  Readers  will 
remember  Mrs.  Mansfield  as  the  widow 
of  Richard  Mansfield,  the  most  brilliant 
of  latter-day  American  actors. 

THE   OPEN   HAND 

By  Beatrice  Cameron  Mansfield 

Sec.  dear,  my  hand  is  open — you  are  freel 

1   would  not  hold  you  by  a  single  thread. 
All  love  I  give  you,  but  with  liberty, 

For  love  held  by  restraint  is  cold  and  dead. 
Upon   my   palm  a  bird   comes,   wings  alight: 

Love  bids  me  clasp  it   closely  to  my  breast 
Rut   as  it    poises  for  its  instant   flight 

My  Steady   hand  a  haven  makes,   of  rest. 
So  bird  and  man  are  mine,  1  leave  them  free. 

They   fly  into  the  world,  but  with  a  smile 
I  say,  "Godspeed!"     For  surely  back  to  me 

Will  come  my  man,  my  bird,  to  rest  awhile. 
Bo,  Love,  l  give  you  perfect  liberty — 
Look,  dear,  my  hand  is  open!     You  are  free! 
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Chocolatel 

from  California 

in  the  famous  Redwood 
Boxes  f 
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The  Hudson  Has  a 
Patented  Motor 

The  Super-Six  is  Its  Own  Creation  and  No  Other  Maker  Can 
Use  It.  Adds  72%  to  Power  and  Accounts  for  Hudson  Endurance 


Everyone  knows  the  Hudson  Super-Six  and  what  it 
has  done  in  winning  all  worth  while  records  for  speed, 
acceleration,  mountain  climbing  and  endurance. 

But  many  may  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  those 
records  were  made  possible  because  of  the  Super-Six 
motor,  invented  and  patented  by  Hudson. 

The  first  Super-Six  quality  to  attract  attention  was 
its  power,  a  72%  increase  without  added  weight  or 
cylinders. 

But  rivals  when  they  saw  that  said  it  could  not  be 
relied  upon  to  give  long  service. 

Let  Us  See  What 
It  Did 

We  ourselves  did  not  know  the  full  endurance  limit  of 
the  Super-Six  motor.  For  that  matter  we  don't  even 
now  know  its  limit,  although  we  have  put  it  to  longer, 
harder  tests  than  is  ever  asked  of  an  automobile,  even 
in  the  most  famous  long  distance  races. 

This  was  shown  in  the  500  mile  Indianapolis  race  last 
May,  for  while  faster  cars  were  entered,  the  privately 
owned  and  raced  Super-Sixes  showed  a  continuous  per- 
formance of  unrivaled  endurance. 

The  first  Super-Six  endurance  run  was  made  when  a 
stock  touring  car  carrying  driver  and  passenger  was 
driven  at  top  speed  for  one  hour  and  officially  established 
the  record.  Then  that  same  car  was  pushed  to  greater 
tests  by  driving  it  with  five  passengers  and  with  top  and 
wind  shield  up,  100  miles  at  70.74  miles  per  hour,  also 
making  a  new  official  record. 

That  failing  to  reveal  its  endurance,  a  stock  Super- 
Six  chassis  was  driven  by  one  man  1819  miles  in  24 
hours.  The  best  previous  record,  made  by  a  specially 
built  racer,  was  327  miles  short  of  the  distance  covered 
by  the  Hudson. 

Then  the  run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  was 
made.  It  lowered  the  best  previous  time  by  more  than 
14  hours.  And  to  give  further  evidence  of  its  endur- 
ance, the  car  was  turned  back  and  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco 10  days  and  21  hours  after  leaving  there  on 
7000  miles  of  the  hardest  driving  ever  made  to  establish 


motor  car  endurance.     The  return  trip,  too,  was  made 
in  shorter  time  than  any  other  car  has  ever  done  it. 

And  60,000  Users  Added 
Their  Experience 

That  is  the  number  of  Super-Sixes  in  use  at  the  time 
the  present  model  was  announced.  Every  test  and 
every  report  of  owners  served  as  a  help  in  making  a 
better  Hudson. 

The  patented  Super-Six  motor  called  for  a  car  that  in 
every  detail  matched  its  quality.  New  standards  were 
made  necessary.  Each  year  has  seen  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  ideal. 

Mechanical  perfection  was  not  all  that  Hudson  en- 
gineers aimed  at.  They  sought  to  make  the  Hudson 
complete  in  every  detail  of  convenience,  beauty  and 
comfort. 

For  Four  Years  the  Largest 
Selling  Fine  Car 

Merit  is  reflected  in  the  way  in  which  the  public  views 
the  Super-Six. 

For  four  years  it  has  been  the  largest  selling  fine  car. 
It  is  known  in  every  community  and  on  every  highway. 
Present  deliveries  exceed  100  Hudsons  a  day.  Factory 
production  was  never  so  great  and  we  were  never  so  far 
behind  orders.  Men  have  long  known  that  to  get  a 
Hudson  it  is  necessary  to  make  reservations  in  advance. 
On  some  models  and  in  some  seasons  thousands  have 
waited  a  month  or  more. 

But  They  Know  It  Was 
Worth  Waiting  For 

No  man  can  drive  a  Hudson  without  feeling  a  growing 
respect  for  it.  It  grows  out  of  the  same  endurance  the 
car  had  revealed  in  all  those  tests  made  when  the 
Super-Six  was  new.  They  know  the  real  meaning  of 
motor  satisfaction.  Their  needs  are  fulfilled. 

If  you  plan  to  get  a  Hudson  next  year,  now  is  not  too 
early  to  speak  for  it.  Think  of  the  thousands  dis- 
appointed this  year. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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A  new  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


RAILWAY  EARNINGS  AND  EXPENSES 

Following  is  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission's,  report  of 
Class  I  steam  roads  (those  having  $1,()()0,()(M)  or  more  annual 
income)  for  five  months,  January  1  to  June  1,  1919,  with  com- 
parisons: 


1919 

1918 

Changes 

Mileage 

233,111 

234,100 

659  Decrease 

Total     operating 

revenue 81,929,978,137 

Expenses 1,733,663,067 

$1,693,2*0.932 
1,385,980,213 

$236 ,  69 1 , 205  I ncrease 
347,082,854  Increase 

N  et        operating 
Taxes,  etc 

196,315,070 
77,381,042 

307,300,719 
75,518,905 

1 10,99 1 ,649  Decrease 
1,832,137  Increase 

Operating          in- 
come   

118.934.02S 
13,718,578 

231, 757, SI  1 
16,377,612 

112.823,786  Decrease 

Rents,  etc 

2,659,034  Decrease 

Net        operating 

income 

Operating  ratio. . 

105,215.450 
89 .  83 

215,380,202 
81.85 

110,164,752  Decrease 
7.98  Increase 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  AND  RAILROAD  FINANCING 

The  following  tables,  prepared  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce, 

show  the  divisions  of  the  new  securities  put  out  in  July  and  in 
the  seven  months  ended  with  July  31,  in  comparison  with  the 
issues  in  the  corresponding  1918  periods. 

, July 

1919                   1918  Change 

Railroads $26,779,000       $14,300,000  $12,479,000 

Tractions 1,000.000          48,115,000  47,747,000 

Public  Utilities 15,486,000          21 ,673,000  6,187,000 

Manufacturing  Companies: 

Iron  and  Steel 25,400,000         59,150,000  33,750,000 

Textiles 2,750,000            2,100,000  650,000 

Miscellaneous 68,645,200               170,000  68,475,000 

Miscellaneous 230,882,100         19,440,000  21 1,443,100 

Total $370,942,300     $165,580,000  $205,363,300 

Seven  Months 

1919                      1918  Changs 

Railroads $269,878,000       $01,494,000  $208,384,600 

Tractions 64,532,500        150,276,000  88,743,500 

Public  Utilities 276,870,800       240,978,200  35,892,600 

Manufacturing  Companies: 

Iron  and  Steel 6l,2J5,000          77,130,000  15,885,000 

Textiles 16,090,000           7,950,000  8,140,000 

Miscellaneous 292,063,500       101,967,700  190,095,800 

Miscellaneous 573,155,700       215,206.800  357,948,900 

Total $1,553,830,100 


$855,002,700     $098,833,400 


GROWTH  OF  TRADE-UNION    MEMBERSHIP  IN  GERMANY 

In  October,  1918,  the  total  membership  was  1,415,452,  while 
the  present  number  is  about  4,000,000.  The  following  figures 
show  the  distribution  of  these  among  the  largest  of  the  fifty-eight 
unions: 


Metal  workers 1,000,993 

Factory  workers 400,000 

Transportation  workers. .  272,000 

Building  trades- 270,000 

Railway  men 250,000 

Timber  workers 222,043 

Textile  workers 210,069 


Miners 200,000 

Municipal  workers 100,155 

Agricultural  laborers 150,000 

Shop  assistants 135,000 

Tailors 02,941 

Printers 50,342 


BUILDING  OPERATIONS  IN  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 

(Total  of  six  months'  building.    From  Bradstreet's.) 
Permits  Values 


New  England . 

Middle 

Western 

Northwestern . 
Southwestern  . 

Southern 

Far- western . . 


Total  United  States. 

New  York  City 

Canada 


1919 

1918 

1919 

1918 

9,574 

0,944 

$29,762,943 

$17,589,531 

36,803 

23,229 

142,908,873 

65,125,749 

39,186 

22.405 

82,130,116 

38,287,707 

15,728 

9,992 

65,583,602 

45,101,090 

16,452 

9,994 

27,099.928 

20,349,804 

18.732 

10.330 

41,344,791 

19,897,121 

30,987 

22,704 

45,013,902 

31,433,815 

167,462 

105,598 

$433,844,215 

$237,844,823 

15,476 

9,192 

88,345,785 

32,353,672 

7,169 

5,717 

16,807,998 

10,707,910 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  total  number  of  permits  at  155  cities 
for  six  months  (January  1  to  July  1)  was  167,462  and  the  value 
(hereof  was  $433,844,215,  gains  of  respectively  58.6  and  S'2.4  per 
cent,  over  the  like  period  of  1918.  Only  22  out  of  155  cities 
showed  smaller  totals  of  building  than  in  1918. 

New  York  City,  it  will  be  noted,  furnished  11  per  cent,  of  all 
the  permits,  and  about  one-fifth  of  all  values,  with  a  total  of 
15,476  permits  and  $88,345,785  in  values,  gains  of,  respectively, 
68.3  and  173  per  cent,  over  the  first  half  of  1918. 


CENSUS  OF  THE  AUTOMOBILE   IND1  STRY 

(From  a  report  of  thoa National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce.) 

Capital  invested  in  automobile  Industry  in  United  States 

(March,  1918) $1,297,000,000 

Motor-vehicles  registered  In  United  States  January  I.  ioih  a  146,617 

Registration  and  license  fees,  year  1918 ". .,|    177   )  |i, 

Motor-vehicles  in  New  York  State  August  I,  1919 6041771 

Motor-trucks  and  commercial  ears  In  use  in  I  tilted  States 

U918) 593.092 

Tons  of  goods  hauled  yearly  by  trucks  (estimated  ll 1.200,000.000 

Cost  of  haulage  by  motor-trucks  at  18c.  per  ton-mile  j         .  $1,080,000,000 
Cost  of  haulage  on  basis  of  21c.  per  ton-mile  b\  horse  and 

wagont i ,  140,000,000 

Value  of  passenger  service  at  railroad  rati?  of  2  cents  per 

„  milej 1,1 52,600,000 

Number  of  persons  in  United  States  to  one  motor-car  (19  IS)  ir, 

Persons  to  1  car  in  eleven  Middle  West  Stalest 17 

Persons  to  1  car  in  1 1  Eastern  Statesf 20 

Employees  in  automobile  industry  (March,  1918) 830,000 

Percentage  of  cars  sold  to  farmers  in  1917  (estimated)  ....  40 

Automobiles  in  U.  S.  to  each  mile  of  public  rural  road  (191S)  2.5 

Automobiles  in  U.  S.  to  each  milo  of  surfaced  road t 14.77 

Automobiles  in  U.  S.  for  each  square  milet l    l 

Automobiles  in  use  in  all  countries   outside  of   the  U.  S. 

January  1,  1917 719,246 

Automobiles  in  use  in  Europe  January  1,  1917 437,558 

Automobiles  in  use  in  Canada  January  1,  1917 1 18,086 

Horses  in  the  United  Statesf 24, 000. (too 

Acres  of  land  required  to  sustain  horsesf .  120, 000, 000 

Horses  displaced  by  motor-trucks  In  use  (estimated) 2,000,000 

Acres  of  land  released  by  trucks  for  production  of  human 

foods . .  .• 10,000,000 

Horses  and  mules  exported  during  three  years  ended  June 

30,  1917 1,239,959 

*Does  not  include  motor-cycles  nor  dealers  and  manufacturers'  licenses. 
Motor-cycles,  240,564 ;  manufacturers  and  dealers'  licenses,  63,065. 
t January  1,  1918. 
jAt  the  present  rate  of  3  cents  per  mile  the  value  would  be  $1,728,900,000. 

(Compiled  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.) 

AUTOMOBILE  ESTABLISHMENTS,  INCLUDING  BODY  AND 

PARTS  PLANTS 

1899  190.',  1909  191k 
N  umber  of  estab- 
lishments                       57  17S  743  1,271 

Capital  invested. .      $5,769,000  $23,084,000  $173,839,000  $407,730,000 
Persons     engaged 

in  manufacture 13,333  85,359  145,951 

Value  of  products.     $4,748,000  $30,034,000  $249,202,000  $632,831,000 

Paid  for  materials.       1,804,000  13.151,000  131,646,000  356,208,000 

Wages  and  salaries       1,616,000  8,416,000  58,173,000  139,453,000 


GOLD   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


(.From  a  statement  issued  by 

Estimated  Stock  of  Gold  in  the  United 
Stales  as  Given  in  the  Treasury  De- 
partment Circulation  Statement 


the  Federal  Reserve  Board.) 

Total  Gold  Reserves  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System 


Jan. 

.Ian. 

.Ian. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aug. 


1,  1917 
1,  1918 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 
1,  1919 


$2,864,841,650 

Dec. 

29, 

1916 

$736,236,000 

3,040,439,343 

Jan. 

1, 

1918 

1.674,405,000 

3,080,510,011 

Jan. 

1, 

1919 

2,092,062,000 

3,085,459,209 

Jan. 

31, 

1919 

2,112.106,000 

3,084,213,002 

Feb. 

28, 

1919 

2,122,998,000 

3,092,415,909 

April 

4, 

1919 

2,150.950,000 

3,092,430,916 

May 

2 

1919 

2,166,618,000 

3,092,037,099 

May 

29, 

1919 

2,187,743,000 

3,095,077,467 

July 

3, 

1919 

2,128,946,000 

2,989,548,109 

Aug. 

1, 

1919 

2,088,475,000 

COPPER   PRODUCTION 

(From  report  issued  by  United  States  Geological  Survey.) 

Smc/lrr 

ltctin  <<l  Production 

Copper,  Secondary             Domestic 

Primary,  Clipper,                   Ores,  Imports, 

Lbs*  Lbs*                   Lbs*  Lbs.* 

1907 1,032  ...           868  252 

1908 1,137  ...           942  218 

1909 1,391  ...          1,092  321 

1910 1,422  ...          1,080  344 

1911 1,433  214          1,097  334 

1912 1,568  275          1.243  410 

1913 1,615  273          1,224  408 

1914 1,533  255          1,150  306 

1915 1 ,634  392          1,388  315 

1916 2,259  700          1,928  462 

1917 2,428  767          1,886  556 

1918 2,432  .  .  .          1,908  576 

*  Six  figures  omitted. 

Exports  Domestic                 Average  World's 

of  Metallic  Consump-                 Yearly  Produc- 

Copper,  tion,  '               Price  per  lion, 

Lbs*  Lbs*                        Lb.  Lbs.* 

1907 508  487                       $0,200  1,589 

1908.  .  .~ 661  479                            .  132  1,683 

1909 682  688                            .  130  1  874 

1910 70S  732                                127  I  ,902 

1911 786  us  I                             .  125  1,958 

1912 770  755                            .165  2,260 

1913 926  812                            .155  2,190 

1914 840  620                            .  133  2,062 

1915 681  1.043                            .175  2,273 

1916 784  1,430                            .246  3,094 

1917 1,127  1,316                            .273  3.142 

1918 744  1,662                            .247  3,075 

*  Six  figures  omitted. 
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PERSONAL   -   GLIMPSES 


SAMUEL  GOMPERS,  A  NATIONAL   STORM-CENTER 


WH  EX  SAMUEL  GOMPERS  ARRIVED  in  New  York 
from  Europe,  on  August  26,  one  of  the  many  news- 
paper reporters  gathered  at  the  pier  to  meet  him 
asked:  "Is  it  true,  Mr.  Gompers,  that  you  have  returned  to 
this  country  on  the  direct  cabled  request  of  President  Wilson?" 

"You  flatter 
mo,"  replied 
Mr.  Gompers. 

In  a  similar 
manner,  the 
manner  of  a 
man  whose  ut- 
terances are  of 
such  gravity 
that  he  hesi- 
tates to  speak 
freely,  the  in- 
ternationally 
famous  presi- 
dent of  the 
American  Fed- 
eration of  La- 
bor put  aside 
questions  as  to 
his  stand  on  the 
Plumb  plan  for 
the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railways 
and  on  the  rais- 
ing of  wages  to 
meet  the  high 
cost  of  living. 
On  the  day  fol- 
lowing his  ar- 
rival the  New 
York  Evening 
Mail  devoted 

two  columns  on  its  front  page  to  "A  Plea  to  Samuel  Gompers 
for  Wise  Council  in  a  National  Crisis."  The  influence  of  this 
one  man  in  American  affairs,  it  is  remarked  by  many  com- 
mentators, is  second  only  to  that  of  President  Wilson  himself, 
lie  became  "a  national  storm-center"  two  minutes  after  he  had 
stept  ashore  from  the  ship  which  brought  him  home,  and  there 
seems  to  be  every  chance  that  he  will  continue  to  function  in  the 
midst  of  the  struggles  surrounding  the  most  acute  problems  of 
reconstruction  which  this  country  has  to  face.  However,  "Sam 
Gompers,"  we  are  assured,  "is  used  to  fishing  in  troubled 
waters."  Prom  his  origin  in  a  London  slum  quarter  to  his 
present  position  as  the  leader  of  an  army  far  larger  than  Pershing 
took  to  Prance,  his  life  has  consisted  mainly  of  struggles,  either 
on  his  own  account  or  on  behalf  of  others.  Beginning  with 
his  beginning,  tho  Boston  Post,  on  January  27  of  this  year, 
presented  this  piquant  contrast: 

Sixty  years  ago  to-day,  Queen  Victoria  received  word  that  she 
was  a  grandmother,  and  that  the  baby  had  been  named  Wilhelm. 
And  sixty-nine  years  ago  to-day,  a  poor  woman  in  London, 
Gompers  by  name,  had  a  baby  hoy.  and  she  named  it   Samuel. 

What  insane  treason   Queen   Victoria   would   have  considered 

it  if  somebody  had  predicted,  sixty  years  ago,  that,  the  year 
1010  would  find  her  grandson  a  trembling  outcast,  with  none  so 

poor  to  do  him  reverence;  while  that,  other  little  child  (so  poor 
at.  the  age  of  ten  he  was  to  he  put  at  work  in  a  factory)  would 
sit  in   council  with  the  rulers  of  nations,  deciding  the  fate  of 

empires! 

"Fifty-six  years  ago  that  little  Sam  camo  to  see  his    Uncle 


Sam,"  writes  Will  P.  Kennedy,  in  a  brief  biography  of  "The 
World's  Labor  Leader,"  published  in  The  National  Tribune 
(Washington).  He  was  then  thirteen  years  old,  "and  one  of 
the  poorest  who  ever  walked  out  of  Whitechapel,"  a  London  sec- 
tion which  is  often  compared  to  New  York  City's  East  Side. 

Gompers,  on 
his  arrival  in 
this  country, 
had  had  but 
four  years'  edu- 
cation. Recent- 
ly he  revisited 
the  poor  Lon- 
don district  in 
which  he  was 
born.  He  also 
did  a  few  other 
things: 


ARTISTS  APPRECIATE   HIS  "FIGHTING  FACE." 

The  veteran  President  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  become,  of  late  years,  one  of  the  most 
photographed,  most  painted,  and  most  "sculptured"  men  in  the  world. 


He  shook 
hands  with 
kings  in  their 
palaces,  re- 
lieved the  wor- 
ries of  prime 
ministers.  He 
told  the  nations 
what  to  do 
about  their  la- 
bor problems, 
and  told  the 
erstwhile  pow- 
erful labor  po- 
liticians in  En- 
gland to  go 
chase  them- 
selves. Aristo- 
cratic England, 
proud  of  its  an- 
cestry, made  a 
trem  endou  s 
fuss  over  him  wdio  had  thrown  himself  whole-heartedly  into  the 
struggle  on  the  theory  that  a  decision  must  be  made  whether 
American  democracy  or  German  autocracy  should  dominate 
the  world.  He  took  a  very  conspicuous  part  in  winning  sued  ss 
for  American  democracy.  And  the  English  Government  gave 
him  a  public  dinner  with  Lloyd  George  present  to  pay  tribute. 
He  came  through  it  with  more  composure  and  less  affectation 
than  his  hosts. 

That's  Sam  Gompers — a  Jew,  born  of  a  people  who  have  no 
home-country  on  the  face  of  the  globe,  but  who  through  a  life 
of  devotion,  culminating  in  the  International  Labor  Commis- 
sion, has  been  a  benefactor  to  all  nations  by  bettering  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  that  great  spread  of  humanity  that  comes 
closest  to  the  fundamentals  of  life.  Russia  has  a  .lew.  Trot/.ky. 
spreading  Bolshevism;  the  American  Jew,  Gompers,  is  against 
Bolshevism.  All  his  life  a  student,  and  active  worker  for  social 
betterment,  he  has  persistently  fought  against  Socialism  and  for 
trade-unionism  on  this  principle:  trade-unionism  means,  he 
believes,  rational  progress  and  development  of  society,  that 
does  not  come  by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  Socialists,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  have  everything  at  once,  a  grab  rather  than  a  work 
for  principle;  and  that  kind  of  progress,  Mr.  Gompers  says, 
brings  rebounds  and  reactions. 

The  Gompers  influence  has  knitted  itself  into  the  entire  war- 
entanglement.  When  the  flame  hurst  forth  in  Europe  he  was 
a  pacifist,  but  he  took  the  stand  that  Germany's  laboring  men 

should   have  refused    to  ti^ht.    because   their  cause  was  unjust; 

that  the  Allied  laborers  were  in  duty  bound  to  fight  in  defense 
of  democracy.  Before  it  seemed  necessary  that  tho  United 
States  should  join  in  the  conflict,  he  combated  German  influ- 
ences active  among  the  nation's  workmen.  He  tore  the  mask 
from  tho  Labor  Peace  party  and  the  Embargo  Conference  as 
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MALLORY 

FINE  HATS 


NOTHING  we  could 
possibly  say  in  this  ad- 
vertisement about  the  style 
and  quality  of  Mallory  Hats 
is  anywhere  near  so  impor- 
tant to  the  men  who  are  go- 
ing to  buy  their  Fall  hats 
this  month  as  one  single  fact. 

It  is  this — 

Don't  try  to  buy  a  cheap 
hat  this  Fall ! 

There  has  never  been  a 
time  when  it  would  pay  so 
well  to  pay  a  little  more  and 
get  a  good  hat. 

A  cheap  hat  has  always 
been  a  gamble — but  this  Fall 
you  might  just  as  well  throw 

The   "'^h'aP&netU'  Finish 


your  money  away  as  invest  it 
in  one. 

Buy  a  Fall  hat  with  a 
Mallory  label  in  it — or  some 
other  label  that  you  know 
stands  for  equal  quality  and 
style.  And  if  it  costs  a  little 
more  than  some  piece  of 
shoddy  made  by  a  hatter  you 
never  heard  of,  pay  the  dif- 
ference—  you'll  be  mighty 
glad  you  did,  later  on. 

Mallory  Hats  cost  no  more 
than  other  good  ones.  $5, 
$6  and  upward.  Mallory 
Mello  -  Ease  (light-weight) , 
$7  and  $8.  Mallory  Velours 
are  priced  at  $12  and  up. 


gives  an  added  protection 
against  weathei — and  is  found  only  on  Mallory  Hats. 

THE   MALLORY   HAT  COMPANY,  INC.,  234  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York 

Factors:   Dunburv,  Conn. 


Look  for  this  Trade  Mark  in  every  Maliuru  Hal 
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Hun  propaganda  and  refused  to  send  delegates  to  the  "Peace" 

Conference  in  Sweden  and  Switzerland.  Thus  he  kept  the 
American  laborer  tree  from  entangling  alliances  with  pacifist 
movements  in  countries  which  subsequently  became  hostile  to 
the  United  state-.  Support  of  organized  labor  to  national  pre- 
paredness was  pledged  by  Mr.  Gompers  more  than  a  year 
before  America  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed. 

Gompers's  whole  life,  according  to  this  biographer,  illustrates 
the  influence  exerted  by  a  man  who  concentrates  all  his  energies 
on  a  single  object.  •"For  a  half  a  century  political  ambitions, 
business  opportunities,  public  duties,  the  lure  of  lame  and  for- 
tune, social  diversions,  have  alike 
been  unable  to  swerve  him  from  his 
absolute  devotion  to  trade-unionism. 
There  has  been  with  Gompers  no  dis- 
sipation of  forces,  nothing  but  the 
intense  concentration  of  this  strong 
mind  and  indomitable  will  upon  a 
living,  vital,  growing  movement  that, 
well  managed,  could  improve  the 
world,  but  allowed  to  go  rampant 
would  cause  untold  suffering  through 
ages."  As  to  the  life-history  of  the 
man,  we  read: 

Gompers,  born  of  a  family  of  work- 
ers, was  apprenticed  at  ten  to  a  shoe- 
maker. He  didn't  like  the  trade,  and 
took  up  that  of  his  father,  cigar-mak- 
ing. He  came  to  this  country  when 
thirteen,  in  the  year  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  fought.  At  fourteen 
he  was  a  leading  spirit  in  organizing 
the  first  cigar-makers'  union  in  New 
York  City,  in  which  he  still  retains  a 
membership.  At  twenty-one  he  be- 
came a  naturalized  citizen.  At  twenty- 
four  he  was  secretary  of  the  "Local," 
and  served  for  six  consecutive  terms 
as  its  president,  and  represented  it  in 
the  State  federative  bodies. 

Meanwrhile  he  studied  nights.  His 
first  serious  reading  was  a  batch  of 
antislavery  pamphlets,  and  he  be- 
came a  strong  abolitionist  as  against 
all  forms  of  involuntary  servitude, 
especially  against  social  injustice  that 
forced  children  to  work  as  he  did,  at 
ten  years  of  age.  As  he  colled  cigars 
with  his  hands,  his  brain  was  activt 
with  uplifting  thoughts  and  ambitions 
for  which  he  was  willing  to  work.   The 

cigar-makers  found  that  they  could  work  better  if  their  minds 
were  kept  engaged.  They  arranged  a  scheme  of  having  one  of 
their  number  read,  the  others  making  pro-rata  contributions  of 
the  number  of  cigars  he  could  have  made  if  he  had  been  work- 
ing instead  of  reading.  Sam  Gompers  was  a  favorite  reader. 
It  is  to  this  experience  that  he  attributes  the  cultivation  of  a 
mellow-speaking  voice,  precise  enunciation,  and  an  interpretative 
inflection  that,  have  won  him  innumerable  audiences  and  a  flood 
of  offers  for  Lecture  tours — which  he  has  persistently  refused. 

This  reading  alond  had  also  opened  up  his  brain  to  desires 
for  broader  self-cult ure.  Starting  with  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
he  read  most,  of  the  British  authors,  John  Stuart  Mill  and  the 
British  and  German  economists.  Instead  of  adopting  their 
theories,  he  developed  a  mind  of  his  own  on  social  matters,  dis- 
tinguishing sharply  between  Socialism  and  trade-unionism. 
Samuel  Gompers  is  to-day  one  of  the  best-read  men  in  America. 

'fhe  American  Federation  of  Labor  stands  as  a  monument  to 
Sam  Gompers'  single  purpose.  While  editing  The  Picket  for 
his  local  union  in  New  York,  he  became  interested  in  a  national 
association  of  trade-unions  that,  would  preserve  the  autonomy 
of  the  locals.  On  that  principle,  under  his  leadership,  the 
Cigar-makers'  Union  fought  the  Knights  of  Labor.  In  1881  he 
helped  to  organize  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  largely  iii 
protest  against  the  Knights.  He  was  elected  president,  but  re- 
fused i he  office  that  year, 
office  was  forced  upon  him, 
with  the  single  exception  of  L895,  when  John  McBride,  leader 
of  the  coal-miners,  defeated  him  by  a  close  vole. 

During  his  first  five  years  as  president,  he  drew  no  salary, 
and  in  one  year  his  total  expense  account  was  thirteen  dollars. 
In    1886    the    Federation    was    reorganized,    and    the    .president, 

henceforth  to  devote  all  his  time  to  the  Federation  activities, 


AT   THE    BEGINNING   OF   HIS   CAREER. 

A  rare  photograph  of  the  president  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,   taken    twenty-five  years  ago. 


The  following  year,   however,   the 
and  he  has  been  reelected  ever  since 


was  allowed  a  salary  of  $1,000.  ( tampers  has  made  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  the  greatest  labor  organization  the  world 
has  ever  known — existing  by  the  sufferance  of  its  constituent 
unions.  This  recognition  of  the  complete  autonomy  and  inde- 
pendence of  the  unions,  inviolably  maintained,  coupled  with  very 
humble  requests  for  money,  has  kept  power  exercised  in  a  very 
moderate  and  cautious  manner.  This  also  is  characteristic  of 
its  president,  Sam  Gompers.  He  fights  with  apparent  abandon, 
but  with  a  weather  eye  always  open,  so  that  he  is  not  discon- 
certed by  sudden  turns  in  events. 

During  his  long  and  active  career  as  president  and  guiding 

genius  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor,  we  are  told.  Mr.  Gompers 
has  been  called  upon  to  settle  many 
strikes.  He  holds  that  strikes  are 
never  necessarv*  except  when  some 
one  has  lost  his  head.  He  never 
sanctions  a  strike  until  all  other 
means  of  settling  differences  have 
failed.  With  him  it  is  a  court  of  the 
very  last  resort.  For  example,  at  the 
time  of  the  great  Chicago  strike  he 
refused  to  call  a  general  strike,  altho 
heaped  with  the  vilest  abuse.  He 
has  settled  more  strikes  by  his  in- 
dividual efforts  than  any  man  in 
labor  history.  He  has  also  had  to 
fight  trouble  in  his  own  ranks. 

Threatened  schisms  have  now  and 
again  tried  to  fester  upr  the  Federa- 
tion. What  Gompers  has  saved 
labor  from,  and  saved  the  nation 
from,  is  best  illustrated  by  the  case 
of  Bergev.  owner  of  property  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Berger  came  to  the 
United  States  and  gained  dominance 
of  the  Socialist-Democratic  party, 
later  the  Socialists.  He  fought  Sam 
Gompers  for  control  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  and  Sam  Gom- 
pers stood  between  his  evil.  German- 
backed  influence  and  American  labor. 
Sam  Gompers  saw  that  American 
labor  gave  whole-hearted  support  to 
Bresident  Wilson  in  the  war.  He 
helped  labor  get  wages  high  enough 
to  meet  war-time  cost  of  living. 
He  helped  to  keep  labor  behind  the 
Government  in  crushing  Brussian- 
ism.  The  government  executives 
realize  only  too  well  how  conditions  would  have  been  compli- 
cated if  a  seditious  Berger  had  obtained  dominance  over  labor. 
"He  saved  us  from  Berger  "  is  one  of  the  appreciative  Ameri- 
can labor  eulogies  for  Gompers. 

This  "Grand  Old  Man"  of  labor  trade-unionism,  in  the  read- 
justment and  the  reconstruction  work  on  which  he  is  now  en- 
gaged, can  hark  back  to  similar  service  to  the  Government  after 
the  Spanish-American  War.  He  served  in  1898  as  a  delegate  to 
the  National  Conference  in  Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  to  meet  the  conditions  in  the  United  States  growing 
out  of  the  war.  He  was  a  member  of  the  committee  that  pre- 
sented the  views  of  that  conference  to  Bresident  McKinley. 

A  very  complete  statement  of  Mr.  Gompers's  present  view  of 
the  world  of  labor  and  industry  is  contained  in  a  series  of  articles 
which  has  been  running  under  his  name  in  McClure's  Magazine. 
In  the  following  paragraphs  he  pays  his  respects  to  Bolshevism: 

The  affairs  of  the  whole  world  are  in  the  process  of  remaking. 
Relations  between  nation  and  nation,  and  between  the  peoples 
within  the  various  nations,  and  among  working  people  particu- 
larly, are  undergoing  a  new  change  and  a  new  life. 

1  stand  in  so  far  as  I  can  ami  dare  -and  1  dare  much  for  the 
principles  of  natural  and  rational  development  and  growth. 

I  am  opposed,  as  is  organized  labor  of  America,  to  any  de- 
structive policy. 

There  is  nothing  thai  is  worth  while  maintaining  that  I  would 
aid  or  abet  in  destroying. 

Our  policy,  our  work,  our  method,  OUT  ideas,  and  our  ideals 
are  to  build,  to  construct,  to  grow,  to  help  in  the  development 
of  the  highest  and  best  in  the  human  family;  to  make  to-day 
a   better  day  than   yesterday,  to  make  lo-morrow  a  better  day 
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ARMCO  IRON 


Armco  Iron  Washing  Machines  Will  Last  Longer 


Hence,  the  galvanizing  won't  crack,  peel 
or  flake  off  into  the  wash  and  thus  cause 
injury  to  delicate  fabrics. 

Washing  machines,  with  the  sheet 
metal  parts  made  of  Armco  (American 
Ingot)  Iron,  are  made  by  such  well-known 
manufacturers  as 


Armco  Iron  washing  machines  have 
been  in  continuous  service  for  many 
years  and  have  not  cost  the  users  one 
cent  for  repairs,  because  all  sheet  metal 
parts  are  made  of  heavily  galvanized 
Armco  Iron. 

The  housewife  buys  a  washing  machine 
in  the  first  place,  so  as  to  get  away  from 
Monday  morning  wash-tub  drudgery. 
Then  she  naturally  thinks  of  one  that  will 
give  her  the  longest  service.  That  is  why 
she  chooses  a  washing  machine  built  of 
Pure  Armco  Iron. 

Galvanized  Armco  Iron  makes  the 
most  durable  washing  machines  because 
Armco  Iron  itself  is  exceptionally  pure 
and  even.  For  that  reason  it  resists  rust, 
and  is  impervious  to  the  corroding  action 
of  strong  alkali  soaps.  And,  because  of 
its  exceptional  purity,  uniform  evenness 
and  its  freedom  from  imprisoned  gases, 
Armco  Iron  takes  and  holds  a  purer 
galvanized  coat  than  any  other  material. 

Write  them  or  us  for  full  information  regarding  Armco  Iron  washing  machines 

THE  AMERICAN  ROLLING  MILL  COMPANY,  DePt.955,Middletown, Ohio 


ARMCO     IRON     Resists     Rust 


The  trade-mark  ARMCO  carries 
the  assurance  that  iron  bearing 
that  mark  is  manufactured  by  The 
American  Rolling  Mill  Company 
with  the  skill,  intelligence,  and 
fidelity  associated  with  its  prod- 
ucts, and  hence  can  be  depended 
upon  to  possess  in  the  highest 
degree   the   merit   claimed   for   it. 


ALTORFER  BROS. 

GETZ  POWER  WASHER 

Peoria,  111. 

CO. 

"A — B — C  Superior  Electric" 

Morton,  111. 

BROKAW-EDEN 

Qetz 

MFG.  CO. 

PITTSBURGH  GAUGE  & 

New  York  City        Alton.  111. 

SUPPLY  CO. 

Eden' 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

CRYSTAL  WASHING 

"  Gainaday" 

MACH.  CO. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

VICTOR  MANUFAC- 

"Crystal" 

TURING  CO. 

Leavenworth,  fCan. 

DEXTER  COMPANY 

"  Wonder  Washer" 

Fairfield,  La. 

"Dexter  Cruiser" 

RULLMAN  VACUUM 

WASHER  CO. 

FEDERAL  SIGN  SYSTEM 

Omaha,  Nebr. 

Chicago,  III. 

" Rullman's  New  Rapid 

"Federal  Electric  Washer" 

Vacuum  Washer" 
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oi penny  a  day 
for  dish  -wash  i  ny 


TEN  gallons    of  piping    hot  water    for 
ONE  CENT— enough  to  wash  a  big 
day's  dishes.    It  doesn't  seem  possible, 
but  it's  true.     You  could  hardly  do  it  on  a 
coal    range,    but   you    can    with    a 
Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 


gas    or 
Pittsburgh 


What's  the  answer  I  It's  just  this.  The 
Pittsburgh  Automatic  is  more  careful  with 
the  gas  than  a  human  being.  It  keeps  con- 
stant guard  over  the  gas  consumption.  Not 
a  foot  of  gas  is  burned  except  when  the 
water  is  running. 

When  the  water  passing  through  the 
sensitive  copper  coils  reaches  a  certain  tem- 
perature, off  goes  the  gas.  When  the  tem- 
perature begins  to  drop  it  lights  again.  After 
you  have  enough  hot  water  and  the  faucet  is 
closed  all  gas  expense  stops  automatically. 

For  kitchen  or  bath,  laundry  or  lavatory, 
for  all  sorts  of  personal  comforts  and  house- 
hold conveniences,  the  Pittsburgh  Automatic 
will  deliver  steaming  hot  water,  instantly,  in 
any  amounts,  and  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
night.  No  worry.  No  work.  No  waiting 
for  kettles  to  boil. 

Your  gas  company  and  plumber  know  all  about  the 
Pittsburgh,  and  can  install  one  in  a  very  short  time 
without  fuss  or  dirt.  Write  today  for  booklet  on  the 
Pittsburgh  and  tell  us  your  hot  water  needs.  You  can 
do  so  without  obligating  yourself  in  any  way. 

Architects  see.  Sweet's  Architectural   Edition, 
Pages  1024  to  Klil 

PITTSBURG     WATER     HEATER     COMPANY 
Pittsburgh,   Pa. 

Pittsburgh 

Automatic  Gas  Water  Heaters 


Branch  offices  in 
principal  cities 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Columbus 

Dallas 

Dayton 

Denver 

Detroit 

Houston 

Indianapolis 

Kansas  City 

Los  Angeles 

Louisville 

Newark 

New  Orleans 

New  York 

Oakland 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

San  Diego 

St.  Louis 

St.  Paul 

San   Antonio 

San  Francisco 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Canada 
Toronto.  Can. 


than  to-day,  to  make  to-morrow  and  to- 
morrow's to-morrow  each  a  better  day  than 
the  one  that  has  gone  before.  That  evolu- 
tionary process  of  progress  and  improve- 
ment is  the  basis  for  the  opportunity  for 
freedom,  justice,  and  democracy. 

That  is  the  constructive  policy  of  prog- 
ress. If  that  policy  of  the  American  labor 
movement  is  opposed,  and  successfully  op- 
posed, then  our  work,  our  activities,  and 
our  movement  will  be  sent  to  destruction. 

If  we  are  impotent,  if  we  are  incapable 
of  securing  for  the  workers  improvements 
in  their  conditions,  then  we  ought  not  to 
exist.  I  say  for  myself  that  if  I  were  con- 
vinced that  the  American  labor  movement 
is  impotent  to  be  of  service  to  my  fellows, 
1  would  quit  it  and  abandon  the  organiza- 
tion to  its  justifiable,  fate. 

It  is  a  question  of  dealing  with  such  a 
movement  as  represented  by  the  American 
trade-unions — the  American  Federation  of 
Labor — or  dealing  with  a  body  of  irrespon- 
sibles  or  irreconcilables.  If  we  are  not  on 
the  right  track,  then  those  who  represent 
the  wildest  orgy  of  destruction  with  no  con- 
sideration for  the  rights  of  individuals  will 
come  to  the  front.  It  is  a  matter  of  choice 
between  dealing  with  such  elements  or  deal- 
ing with  the  constructive  forces  of  the 
organized  labor  movement  of  our  country. 

1  do  not  know  that  I  am  entitled  to  very 
great  credit  because  I  am  not  a  Bolshevik. 
With  my  understanding  of  American  insti- 
tutions and  American  opportunities,  I  re- 
peat that  the  man  who  would  not  be  a 
patriot' in  defense  of  the  institutions  of  our 
country  would  be  undeserving  the  privilege 
of  living  in  this  country. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  discust  democ- 
racy. We  have  used  that  term  glibly 
and  often  without  understanding.  It  is 
true  that  we  have  discust  freedom,  and 
often  without  understanding.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  travel  in  Germany. 
I  have  never  heard  any  people  so  vocifer- 
ously and  enthusiastically  sing  and  shout 
the  terms  of  freedom  and  democracy  as  did 
the  German  people. 

Freedom  is  not  a  condition,  nor  is  democ- 
racy a  condition.  Freedom  is  the  exer- 
cise, the  functioning  of  freedom,  the  prac- 
tise of  freedom,  the  practise  of  democracy. 
All  that  society  can  give,  all  that  govern- 
ment can  give,  is  the  opportunity  for  free- 
dom. It  depends  upon  the  people  to  be 
intelligent  and  grow  into  the  feeling,  the 
exercise,  and  practise  of  the  function  of 
freedom.  It  was  because  the  principles 
of  freedom  and  democracy  were  menaced 
by  the  system  of  autocracy  and  militarism 
that  the  people  of  our  country  and  the 
peoples  of  other  countries  and  of  the 
democracies  of  the  world  rallied  around 
their  banners  and  declared  and  made  good 
their  willingness  to  make  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, for  the  principles,  the  institutions, 
and  the  practise  of  freedom  which  were 
threatened  to  be  overwhelmed  and  crusht. 

If  I  thought  that  Bolshevism  was  the 
right  road  to  go,  that  it  meant  freedom, 
justice,  and  the  principles  of  humane  so- 
ciety and  living  conditions,  1  would  join 
the  Bolsheviki.  It  is  because  I  know  that 
the  whole  scheme  leads  to  nowhere,  that  it 
is' destructive  in  its  efforts  and  in  it<  every 
activity,  that  it  compels  reaction  and 
brings  about  a  situation  worse  than  the  one 
it  has  undertaken  to  displace,  thai  !  oppose 
and  fighl  it. 

In  a  later  number  of  the  same  periodical 
he    defends    labor's    advance,    and    attacks 

those  who  cry  "Bolshevism"  as  a  gentle- 
man in  a  fable  once  cried  "Wolf!"     His 
argument  runs: 
Then-  is  a  tendency  in  the  world  to-da> 
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to  say  that  everything  <>f  ;•  forward-looking 
nature  with  which  one  disagrees  is  Bolshe- 
\  ism.  II  has  become  almost  a  habit  to  use 
that  term  loosely,  lint  there  is  a  just  am- 
bition for  a  higher  standard  of  life  and 
living  that  is  not  Bolshevism  and  that  will 
not  be  denied,  except  at  the  imminent  peril 
of  those  who  deny,  if  they  prove  themselves 
strong  enough  to  deny  with  compelling 
force.  The  safety  of  the  world  to-day — 
and  1  say  this  as  one  who  loves  with  deep 
passion  the  institutions  of  our  own  nation 
and  of  all  democratic  peoples— lies  in  an 
orderly  advancement  toward  better  lives 
for  working  people  everywhere. 

We  can  not  and  do  not  overlook  the  fact 
that  there  is  in  the  world  to-day  a  great 
deficit  in  the  supply  of  things.  There  is  a 
void  where  there  used  to  be  plenty.  We 
must  (ill  that  void  with  thing's  that  go  to 
make  life  as  we  know  it.  But  we  must 
try  our  best  to  till  that  void  in  such  a  wax- 
that  what  we  put  into  it  will  actually 
mean  life  for  the  people  and  not  a  surplus 
for  the  fortunate  few.  In  our  ability  to  do 
this  will  lie  much  of  the  safety  of  our  insti- 
tutions in  the  immediate  future,  and  much 
of  our  chances  to  realize  over  the  long- 
stretches  of  time  ahead  the  highest  of  the 
ideals  with  which  the  whole  world  has 
become  imbued  through  our  struggle  to 
save  the  civilization  we  have  built  with  so 
much  sacrifice  and  pain. 

We  have  come  forward  toward  light 
and  life  through  such  measures  as  the 
Clayton  Law,  which  provides  that  the 
labor  of  a  human  being  is  not  a  commodity 
or  article  of  commerce;  and  the  seamen's 
law,  which  makes  the  seaman  free  from 
the  bondage  of  earlier  daj^s.  We  have 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  concept  in 
law  and  in  administration  that  the  welfare 
of  the  workers  is  a  matter  of  paramount 
interest.  In  this  direction  we  must  go, 
for  this  direction  is  forward  and  any 
other  must  be  backward.  American  labor 
does  not  necessarily  ask  for  more  law. 
Our  movement  has  never  sought  a  wealth 
of  law;  it  has  asked  only  such  law  as  is 
needed  to  clear  the  path  to  progress. 
The  great  task  has  been  to  secure  the 
removal  of  law  that  blocks  that  path. 

The  field  is  littered  with  the  whitened 
bones  of  those  who  have  gone  seeking 
salvation  through  laws.  This  the  Amer- 
ican labor  movement  has  recognized,  and 
there  is  no  immediate  danger  that  this 
philosophy  will  be  deserted  in  favor  of 
whims  and  caprices  of  similar  portent. 
In  the  realm  of  political  life  there  is 
always  present  the  great  personal  neces- 
sity for  remaining  in  political  life.  In  the 
realm  of  industry  there  is  only  the  neces- 
sity of  going  forward  with  the  tasks  and 
battles  of  industrial  life,  out  of  which 
we  can  not  emerge  even  if  we  should  wish 
to.  The  facts  are  inescapable — the  battles 
must  be  fought  where  they  are.  In- 
dustry is  real — as  real  as  tools,  and  iron, 
and  coal,  and  wheat.  Men  can  lay  their 
hands  to  the  things  of  industry  and  get 
the  feel  of  them.  There  is  definiteness  in 
industry,  a  great,  all  -  enveloping,  all- 
enfolding  definiteness  that  comes  as 
natural  to  mankind  as  life  itself,  because 
he  goes  through  life  by  the  feel  of  these 
things  of  industry. 

There  is  nothing  fixt  and  definite  in 
the  realm  of  abstraction — in  the  realm  of 
polities.  It  lends  itself  to  a  false  under- 
standing of  things  that  are  real.  When 
men  depart  from  the  fundamental  pro- 
ductive process  of  the  life  of  the  world 
there  is  no  power  on  earth  that  can  guaran- 
tee the  accuracy  of  the  course  they  still 
pursue.  Look  back  upon  the  record  of 
falsity     made    by     these     movements     of 


The  Finest  Kitchen 

Ever  Built— Cost,  $1,500,000 

Beans  Baked  by  New-Day  Methods — By  Scientific  Cooks 

WHEN   you  get  Van   Camp's  Beans  this  is  what  you  get: 
A  dish  which  culinary  experts  spent  four  years  to  perfect. 
The  first  dish  cost  us  $100,(10(1. 

A  dish  baked  with  modern  facilities,  in  a  white-enameled 
kitchen — the  finest  in  the  world. 

Beans  so  baked  that  every  bean  is  mellow,  whole  and  mealy, 
and  easy  to  digest. 

Scientific  Cooks  Direct  the  Chefs 

Here  we  employ  the  ablest  chefs  with  college-trained  cooks 
to  direct  them. 

Here  we  analyze  all  beans. 

Here  all  water  used  is  freed  from  minerals.  They  make  the 
bean  skins  tough. 

Here  we  use  modern  steam  ovens.  Beans  are  baked  for 
hours  there  without  crisping,  without  bursting. 

And  here  beans  are  baked  with  a  remarkable  sauce.  Our 
scientific  cooks  tested  856  recipes  to  attain  that  tang  and  zest. 

Now  All  You  Do  is  Serve 

Now  you  can  keep  this  matchless  dish  on  your  pantry  shelf.  You 
i  an  serve  it  cold  in  one  minute,  or  hot  in  ten  minutes.  And  do  it  in  an 
evening  gown. 

You  can  serve  beans  nutty,  mealy,  whole — beans  which  do  not  tax  the 
stomach.  With  their  zestful  sauce  they  will  bring  to  your  table  Baked 
Means  at  their  best.  And  they  will  cost  you  less  than  home-baked  beans, 
which  take  16  hours  to  prepare. 

Order  a  few  cans.     Compare  them  with  the  beans  you  know. 


Pork  and  Beans 


Baked  With  the  Van  Camp  Sauce — Also  Without  It 

Other  Van  Camp  Products  Include 

Soups  Evaporated  Milk  Spaghetti  Peanut   Butter 

Chili  Con  Carne  Catsup  Chili  Sauce,  etc. 

Prepared  in  the  Van  Camp  Kitchens  at  Indianapolis 


Van  Camp's  Soups 
18  Kinds 


Van  Camp's 
Spaghetti 


Van  Camp's 
Peanut  Butter 
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abstraction     in     the    war.     Against     such 
error    the    American    labor    movement,    in 

its  loyalty   to   the  cause  of   mankind. 
its  lace,  and  must  continue  to  set  its  face. 

Here  is  a  little  fable,  with  Mr.  Gompers, 

in    a    somewhat    stern    and    bitter    vein, 
acting  as  interpreter: 

There  is  a  legend  of  ancient  Home  to 
the  effect  that  while  the  capitol  was  build- 
ing there  came  one  day  to  the  tyrannical 
king,  Tarquin  the  Proud,  a  poor  old 
woman,  carrying  nine  books  of  prophecies 
of  the  Sibyl,  which  she  offered  to  sell  for 
three  hundred  pieces  of  gold.  The  king 
mockingly  drove  her  away.  She  went, 
but  after  burning  three  of  the  books  she  re- 
turned and  asked  the  same  price  for  the  re- 
maining six.  Again  refused  with  scorn,  she 
retired,  burned  three  more  of  the  volumes, 
and  then  came  back  demanding  the  same 
sum  for  the  three  which  were  left.  The 
amazed  king  consulted  his  wise  men,  who 
told  him  thai  the  nine  books,  six  of  which 
had  been  lost,  contained  the  fate  of  the 
city  and  the  Roman  people. 

So  labor  presents  its  message  to  the 
world.  Happily,  all  that  was  contained 
in  the  nine  books  remains  for  the  world  in 
the  last  three.  Happily,  too,  the  world 
has  decided  that  in  these  books  there  is 
that  which  ought  to  be  read.  So  the 
world  is  reading  to-day — reading  out  of 
the  story  written  by  the  blood  and  fiber 
of  human  toil.  It  is  a  story  that  tells  of 
injustice  and  of  struggle  against  injustice; 
that  tells  of  the  first  man  who  dared  raise 
his  head  and  protest  against  the  lash; 
that  tells  of  the  first  banding  together  of 
men  so  that  they  might  combine  their 
strength  in  resistance  against  a  common 
brutality;  that  tells  of  every  pain  and 
torture  humankind  has  passed  through 
in  its  ceaseless  panorama  of  toil  and  hope, 
disappointment  and  disillusionment,  as- 
piration and  achievement,  down  to  to-day. 

To-day  is  a  new  day — for  the  world  is 
reading  out  of  the  books  it  scorned. 

So  much  for  the  big  side,  the  heavy  side 
of  Gompers.  There  is  a  lighter  side. 
There  is  his  boyish  pride  because  he  can 
still  roll  a  good  cigar  as  well  as  in  the  old 
days  when  he  was  at  the  bench  and  a 
journeyman  at  fourteen  years  of  age.  If 
you  would  have  further  evidence: 

Look  at  his  desk  and  yoix  will  see  a 
battered  brown  cottony  rabbit,  with 
dangling  ear,  a  cork  leg,  and  a  false  eye. 
These  are  the  scars  of  many  a  hard-fought, 
campaign,  for  Brer  Rabbit  is  Sam  Gom- 
pers's  mascot.  He  has  an  international 
reputation.  He  is  known  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the,  Pacific  and  from  the  Great  Lakes 
to  the  Gulf.  This  dilapidated  wad  of 
col  ton  has  attended  all  the  Federation 
conventions  for  years  and  brought  Sam 
luck.  Mr.  Gompers  feels  the  good  fortune 
that  his  mascot,  brings  is  the  spirit  of 
loyal  and  efficient,  service,  transmitted 
from  his  private  secretary,  Miss  K.  Lee 
Guard,  a  little  Southern  lady  with  heart- 
attuned  to  Uncle  Remus's  heart-throbs. 
Sam  Gompers  has  been  called  almost 
everything,  and  likened  to  nearly  every- 
thing from  a  scalded  rat  to  a  tomato,  but 
it  was  Miss  Guard  who  one  day  saw  a 
likeness    to    Uncle    Kemus's    Brer    Rabbit. 

11  was  after  he  had  passed  victoriously 
through  a  trying  ordeal.  The  play  of 
wits  between  Brer  Rabbit  and  his  enemies 
attempting  to  |>in  him  into  some  inescap- 
able corner,  made  Miss  Guard  think  <>r  the 
menial  adroitness  of  Sam  Gompers  in 
similar     situations,     and     she     found     the 
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rabbit  -so  human -looking,  with  a  glint 
of  knowingness  in  his  eye,  an  all-pervading 
air  of  good  will,  an  absence  of  bitterness 
in  his  make-up.  That's  the  opinion  Sam 
Gompers'  secretary  has  of  him  after 
they  have  worked  together  for  a  quarter 
of  a  century  through  storm  ami  stress — 
and  a  private  secretary's  good  opinion 
is  a  pretty  strong  recommendation. 


A  "HALF-DRY"  EXPERIMENT  IN 
MONTREAL.  CANADA 


THEY  are  trying  a  sort  of  modified 
prohibition  in  Canada.  The  ban  is 
on  the  old  hard-liquor  saloon,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  latitude  is  still  permitted  in  the 
use  of  beer  and  wine  with  meals.  Mon- 
treal is  not  submitting  without  protests 
to  even  this  modified  and  rather  leaky 
dryness,  reports  Herbert  Corey  in  a  letter 
to  the  Kansas  City  Star,  but  if  it  were  a 
question  either  of  reopening  the  old- 
fashioned  hard-liquor  bar  or  of  turning 
to  hard  and  fast  prohibition,  he  offers 
several  representative  citizens  as  authori- 
ties for  the  statement  that  hard  and-fast 
prohibition  would  win.  Beginning  Avith 
the  attitude  of  a  hotel  waiter,  representa- 
tive of  a  class  to  whom  prohibition  has 
long  been  a  cloud  with  very  little  silver 
in  the  lining,  Mr.  Corey  writes: 

The  head  waiter  at  the  hotel  said  that 
even  modified  prohibition  is  too  bad. 
Montreal,  he  said,  is  going  to  the  dogs.  In 
deference  to  the  respectable  persons  sitting 
at  the  table  he  whispered  that  certain 
resorts  had  gone  out  of  business  or  were 
going  out.  It  is  hardly  possible  for  a  man 
to  risk  a  dollar  on  a  game  of  chance  in 
Montreal  now,  he  said.  He  added  that 
no  one  but  suckers  played  the  sort  of 
game  that  strangers  can  get  in  anyhow. 
There  is  nothing  at  all  doing  down-town  of 
nights  now,  he  said.  Men  go  home  to 
their  families  or  go  to  lectures  or  take  the 
flivver  out  for  the  air. 

"But  I  can  get  you  a  bottle  of  Scotch 
if  you  want  it,"  said  he.  "Just  let  me 
know." 

The  editor  of  a  Montreal  paper  said 
that  he  knew  where  a  highball  might  be 
found.  Montreal,  he  allowed,  was  not 
yet  perilously  dry.  But  it  is  drying  up 
rapidly.  In  a  little  while,  he  thought, 
thirsty  folk  would  have  to  depend  on 
their  rich  friends  who  had  laid  in  a  supply. 
Common  people,  he  thought,  were  in  a 
fair  way  to  lose  a  lot  of  well-to-do  ac- 
quaintances if  they  depended  too  often. 

The  old  hard-liquor  saloon,  he  thought, 
has  gone  forever.  Under  local  option 
every  precinct  but  one  in  the  Montreal 
district  had  voted  "  ay  "  on  a  law  which 
permits  the  drinking  of  light  wines  and 
beers,  but  forbids  the  selling  of  the  rough 
stuff. 

"1  believe,"  said  he,  "that  if  Montreal 
were  to  be  given  the  choice  to-day  be- 
tween the  old-style  unrestricted  sidling 
and  hard-and-fast  prohibition  it  would  take 
prohibition." 

"Is  there  a  considerable  prohibition 
party  here'.'" 

"  No,"  said  he. 

The  haberdasher  who  sold  me  a  22- 
oaliber  set  of  pajamas  when  I  am  cham- 
bered II  said  he  had  not  heard  much 
talk  about  the  horrors  of  thirst.  He  wore 
a  fine  Scotch  burr  and  by  inheritance  ought, 
to  have  a  dry  tongue.  All  of  his  friends 
drank,    lie  said,   but    they   did   not    seem    to 


be  worrying  about  this  shortening  of  their 
heritage. 

"We  are  getting  to  be  a  people  exceed- 
ingly meek  under  oppression,"  he  mourned. 
"If  we  were  a.  'speerited'  race,  now.  we 
would  destroy  the  legislator  who  dared 
curtail  our  rights  in  this  unwarranted 
fashion." 

"Would  you  vote  for  a  reopening  of  the 
old-fashioned  hard-liquor  bar?"  I  asked. 

"I  wadna  say  that."  said  he,  cautiously. 
"I  wadna  say  that  I  would." 

A  cab-driver  said  the  town  was  ruined 
entirely.  A  banker  said  the  business  in- 
terests in  the  town  would  not  suffer  ma- 
terially, altho  there  might  be  some  in- 
dividuals, and  so  on,  and  so  on.  A  rail- 
road man  said  he  had  a  few  quarts  at 
home  and  he  knew  where  he  could  get 
more  as  need  arose.  Meanwhile  he  has 
not  had  to  throw  any  one  off  a  train  or 
hold  any  one  on  for  several  days. 

"It  isn't  like  Calgary  and  them  parts," 
said  he.  "Out  there  the  cow-punchers 
come  into  town  and  buy  a  bottle  of 
Jamaica  ginger  extract  at  the  grocery — 
tho  vanilla  would  do,  but  he  would  not 
recommend  vanilla  because  for  weeks  after 
getting  pickled  on  vanilla  you  can't  eat 
sponge-cake,  and  he  is  particularly  fond 
of  the  wife's  sponge-cake — and  they  mix- 
that  Jamaica  ginger- extract  in  a  schooner 
of  the  near-beer,  wThich  is  the  only  thing 
they  sell  'over  the  bars  out  there — a  quarter 
or  maybe  half  a  bottle  to  a  schooner — and 
after  two  shots  of  that  they  go  out  and 
try  to  bite  off  the  hitching-posts. 

"On  the  level,"  said  he,  "after  you've 
had  a  little  touch  of  that  hooch,  elephants 
don't  look  to  you  any  bigger'n  peanuts." 

Two  grocers  could  not  see  that  their 
business  had  suffered  any.  The  restaurant- 
keepers  said  their  dinner  receipts  had 
been  cut  into  heavily.  One-third  to  one- 
half  was  the  average  estimate.  But  the 
lunches  had  not  been  affected  because 
those  who  wished  to  drink  could  get  beer 
or  wine.  One  man  said  he  did  not  blame 
people  for  voting  half-way  dry. 

"I  am  selling  a  pint  of  wine  called 
Sauterne  for  $1.75,"  said  he.  "I  tell  'em 
it's  imported.  There  are  three  glasses  in 
it.  Who  wouldn't  get  sore  at  being 
jobbed  that  way?  The  liquor  business 
would  be  running  along  all  right  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  grafters  in  it.  They 
had  to  kill  a  good  thing." 

Another  man  in  the  saloon  business  said 
that  hard  liquor  was  done  for.  If  the 
brewers  try  to  cheapen  beer  and  the  wine- 
venders  try  to  sell  wine  at  four  prices,  the 
whole  country  will  go  dry,  said  he.  Yet 
almost  every  one  drinks  in  Canada,  said 
he.  The  brisk,  stimulating  climate  seems 
to  permit  drinking. 

A  policeman  said  that  he  had  had  less 
to  do  since  the  new  law-  went  into  effect. 
People  do  not  argue  with  him  any  more, 
either,  said  he.  If  there  is  one  thing 
that  he  can't  abide  it's  a  drunken  man 
trying  to  argue  with  him. 

On  the  whole,  the  Montreal  law  seems 
to  be  working  satisfactorily.  Neither 
beer  nor  wine  may  be  sold  over  the  bars. 
Drinkers  must  be  seated  at.  the  tables. 
The  statistics  show  that  there  is  less 
crime  reported  by  the  police.  The  law- 
has  not  been  in  effect  long  enough  to  give 
value  to  any  oilier  figures.  Twelve  dis- 
tributers in  the  city  are  licensed  to  import 
whisky,  to  be  sold  only  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses. They  advertise  their  brands,  bill 
the  would-be  buyer  must  have  a  prescrip- 
tion. Even  pure  alcohol  for  curling-iron 
sio\es  is  only  sold  on  prescription. 

'There  can  be  no  doubt  t hat  such  legisla- 
tion   is  a   serious  invasion   of  our  rights." 
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t   CprnellWoodBoard 


Remodel  Now  With 

Cornell  Wood  Board 

Excels  for  Walls,  Ceilings  and  Partitions 
Repairs,  Alterations  or  New  Work 
Makes  the  Worlds  Best  Wall  Board 


New  walls  and  ceilings! 

It's  like  having  anew  home, 

when  you  can  so  easily  re- 
create the  whole  atmosphere  of  all 
the  rooms,  by  using  Cornell  -Wood- 
Board.  This  ideal  interior  finishing 
material  lends  a  distinctive  charm  to 
any  room  where  it  is  used,  whether 
in  a  cottage  or  mansion. 


Cornell-Wood-Board   has 

exclusive  features  which  make  it  the 
World's  Best  Wall- Board.  It  is  easy 
to  put  up.  It  is  Supersized  on  both 
sides  (patent  applied  for).  Saves 
time,  money  and  labor. 

Guaranteed  not  to  crack, 

warp  or  buckle.  Resists  heat,  cold  and 

moisture.  Requires  less  paint  or  calci- 
mine than  other  interior  finishing  materials. 


V"<  Our  Department  of  Design  and  Decoration  will  furnish 

1*  f*£^£*    Free  Panel    Plans  and    Cost    Estimates  on  receipt  of 
^*'  dimension  sketch  or  blue  print  giving  exact  location  of 
doors    and    windows.     Ask  your    Dealer  for  Cornell-Wood  -  Board 
samples  and  full  information. 

Cornell  Wood  Products  Company 

Department  19,  190  N.  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois 
New  York  City         Minneapolis        Atlanta         Denver        Los  Angeles         Dallas 

FOREIGN    OFFICES: 

"Wellington,  New  Zealand      Melbourne,  Australia     Johannesburg,  South  Africa 

Largest  manufacturers  of  wall-board  under  one  roof.  Mills  at  Cornell,  Wis.,  operated  by  20,000  H.  P.  Water  Power. 
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The  Power  Company's  Ally 


Robbins  &  Myers  Motors  and  the  Light 
and  Power  Company' s  expert  are  great  friends. 

For  R&M  Motors  enable  the  expert  to 
sell  his  commodity — power' — on  a  basis  of 
efficiency  and  economy. 

They  make  electric  power  users  enthusi- 
astic; and  in  so  doing  win  other  customers 
to  the  electric  way. 

And  this  enthusiasm  is  permanent,  because 
R&M  Motors  insure  a  consistency  of  pro- 
duction as  marked  as  the  low  cost  of  main- 
tenance. 

In  this  way  Robbins  &  Myers  Motors 
fostera  customer  good-will  that  is  twofold — for 
the  motors  themselves,  and,  through  them, 
for  the  Light  and  Power  Company' s  salesman. 

He  knows  that  he  can  recommendR&M 
Motors  with  every  assurance  of  value  and 
satisfaction. 

He  knows  that  back  of  every  Robbins  & 
Myers  Motor  is  an  experience  of  twenty-two 
years  in  this  highly  specialized  field. 

The  responsible  electric  dealer  also  is  an 


ardent  R&M  enthusiast  by  reason  of  the 
hearty  co-operation  of  the  Central  Station 
given  at  all  times. 

Heknowsthat  every  R&M  Motor  he  sells 
stays  sold,  and  that,  in  staying  sold,  evidences 
itself  in  prestige  as  well  as  profit. 

As  an  electrical  dealer  he  knows  also  that 
R&M  Motors  are  found  on  the  better  motor- 
driven  labor-saving  devices  that  he  sells,  and 
that  to  be  so  equipped  is  a  guarantee  of  like 
quality  throughout. 

Power  users  desirous  of  maintaining  pro- 
duction at  lowest  cost  should  investigate 
Robbins  &  Myers  Motors. 

Makers  of  high  grade  motor-driven  equip- 
ment also  should  learn  of  the  operating  effi- 
ciency insured  by  R&M  Motors. 

Electrical  dealers  and  central  stations  find 
quality  fully  matched  by  co-operation  in  the 
Robbins  &  Myers  line. 

The  Robbins  &  Myers  Company,-  Springfield,  O. 

For  Tiventy-tnuo  Years  Makers  of  Quality  Fans  and  Motors 

Brunches  in  All  Principal  Cities 


Robbins  &  M^?J$ 
Motors 
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said  a  lawyer,  "but  Montreal  wanted  to get 
rid  of  the  saloons." 

For  a  time  the  saloonisls  defied  the  law 
and  liquor  could  he  bought  over  every 
bar.      Then    they    had    thai    sober    second 

thought  that  often  has  much  value.  They 
feared  the  prohibitionists  planned  to  let 
them  run  so  loose  that  the  community 
would  he  shocked  and  thereby  cinch  the 
downfall  of  the  saloon.  So  they  volun- 
tarily stopt  -or  partly  stopt — selling 
whisky.  Nowadays  only  known  customers 
can  gel  a  shot. 

"They  are  trying  to  justify  the  business 

of  selling  whisky  by  hardly  selling'  it  at 
all,"  said  a  dry-law  advocate. 


PRIVATES  HAD  A  FAR  HARDER  LOT 

THAN  OFFICERS,  SAYS  ONE  WHO 

HAS  BEEN  BOTH 


WHILE  there  was  something  of  a 
scramble  among  applicants  for  en- 
trance to  the  officers'  training-schools  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  there  were  also 
many  who  were  content  to  enter  the  Army 
as  privates  with  no  particular  ambition  to 
attain  a  higher  rank.  An  idea  prevailed 
among  these  that  while  the  life  of  a  private 
was  a  strenuous  one,  so  likewise  was  that 
of  an  officer,  and  in  addition  thereto  the 
latter  was  burdened  with  responsibilities 
which  more  than  outweighed  any  advan- 
tages his  rank  might  carry  with  it.  In 
harmony  with  this  view  was  an  article 
appearing  recently  in  an  English  weekly, 
written  by  a  correspondent,  who  stated 
that  "so  far  as  I  have  observed,  being  an 
officer  is  certainly  more  dangerous,  more 
tiring,  and  not  much  more  attractive  (ex- 
cept for  decorations)  than  serving  in  the 
ranks."  To  this  statement  exception  is 
taken  by  St.  John  Ervine,  the  British  play- 
wright and  novelist.  Mr.  Ervine  speaks 
from  experience,  having  worn  the  khaki  both 
as  an  officer  and  as  a  private.  ' '  My  experi- 
ence," says  he  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"both  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  an  officer, 
is  that  whatever  balance  of  safety  and 
comfort  there  may  be  in  soldiering,  on  ac- 
tive service  it  is  always,  or  nearly  always, 
in  favor  of  the  officer."  This  is  a  matter 
apparently  to  which  Mr.  Ervine  has  de- 
voted some  attention,  for  he  says  further: 
"All  the  conversations  I  have  had  with 
officers  repatriated  from  Germany  show 
that  while  the  men  undoubtedly  had  a 
very  bad  time  indeed  in  Germany,  the 
officers,  on  the  whole,  had  a  comfortable, 
if  boring,  time."     He  continues: 

In  every  respect,  whether  at  home  or  at 
the  front  or  in  hospital  or  even  as  a  pris- 
oner of  war,  the  officer  has  a  better  time 
than  the  man.  The  officer  suffers  from 
few,  if  any,  of  the  vexations  and  childish 
restraints  that  are  imposed  upon  the  pri- 
vate. There  is  absolutely  no  comparison 
between  the  life  of  an  officer  and  the  life 
of  a  soldier  at  home;  the  officer,  even  tho 
he  be  a  boy  of  nineteen,  is  treated  as  a 
responsible  person,  who  may  stay  out  until 
twelve  o'clock  if  he  likes  (or  all  night,  for 
the  matter  of  that),  without  a  formal  permit 
to  do  so,  whereas  the  private  soldier,  even 
tho  he  he  a  middle-aged  business  man,  must 
be  in  barracks  by  ten  o'clock!  The  arhi- 
trary  fixing  of  "bounds"  for  soldiers  does 


not  apply  (except  in  some  cases,  in  theory) 
to  officers.  A  soldier  wishing  to  <piit  the 
dreary  sand-hills  of  Staples  for  the  drearier 

promenade    of    Paris-Plage    had    to    go 

through  an  elaborate  process  of  obtaining 

a  pass  to  do  so;  an  officer  hadn't.  As  a 
private  soldier,  1  have  had  to  spend  several 
hours  of  my  scanty  leave  in  waiting  about 
company  office  while  an  N.  ('.  0.  found  an 
officer  to  sign  my  pass.  As  an  officer,  I 
merely  suggested  to  the  adjutant  that  per- 
haps the  Army  could  get  on  for  the  week- 
end without  my  help,  and  he,  with  great 
promptitude,  agreed  that  it  could. 

The  officers  got  better  food  to  eat,  and 
better  cooked.  It  appears  that  they  were 
particularly  well  cared  for  in  the  matter 
of  drink,  and  of  a  variety  more  powerful 
than  2.75  per  cent.  beer.     Says  Mr.  Ervine: 

The  officer,  particularly  at  home,  but 
also  in  France,  had  better  and  more  varied 
food  than  the  men.  I  got  more  meat  to 
eat  as  an  officer  than  I  got  as  a  private 
soldier,  altho  1  had  less  physical  exertion 
to  make.  For  some  queer  reason  the  War 
Office  believes  that  a  private  soldier  does 
not  require  any  food  after  4:30  p.m.  An 
officer's  dietary  in  France  was  monotonous, 
but  it  was  plentiful,  and  it  was  much  more 
varied  than  that  of  the  men,  and,  on  the 
whole,  better  cooked.  Officers,  perhaps, 
had  too  much  to  eat;  they  had  certainly 
too  much  to  drink.  Men  sometimes  had 
not  enough  to  eat,  and,  in  the  line,  their 
drink  consisted  of  tea  of  poor  quality,  or 
cafe-au-lait,  tasting  of  petrol  tins  of  water. 
Probably  their  drink  was  better  for  them 
than  that  of  the  officers. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  understand 
why  whisky  was  so  easily  obtainable  both 
out  of  the  line  and  in  it.  The  men  re- 
ceived no  other  alcoholic  stimulant  than 
that  provided  by  a  teaspoonf ul  of  rum  after 
stand-to,  but  the  officers  had  bottles  of 
whisky  every  day.  There  was  actually  a 
time  in  my  experience  in  France  when  it 
was  easier  to  obtain  whisky  than  it  was  to 
obtain  rifle-oil,  and  I  have  known  men  to 
go  into  the  trenches  without  rifle-oil  at  the 
same  time  that  a  train-load  of  whisky  was 
lying  at  rail-head.  (I  am  glad  to  say  that 
that  particular  train-load  of  whisky  was  cap- 
tured in  March,  1918,  by  the  Bochc,  and  I 
hope  it  made  him  very  drunk  and  very  sick. 

The  aftermath  of  that  lavish  distribution 
of  whisky  in  France  is  the  present  great 
number  of  young  officer-drunkards.  I 
have  often  noticed  in  mess  and  in  hospital 
that  while  older  officers  either  ask  for  water 
or  some  non-alcoholic  drink,  young  officers, 
particularly  the  very  young  officers,  call 
always  for  "a  large  whisky  and  soda, 
please!"  War-strain,  of  course,  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  making  of  drunkards 
out  of  decent  lads,  but  I  can  not  help  but 
think  that  officials  who  sanctioned  the  lav- 
ish distribution  of  this  filthy  spirit  in 
France  have  a  very  heavy  responsibility 
resting  on  them. 

Honest  beer — if  the  word  honest  is  appli- 
cable to  beer  nowadays — would  have  been 
better  for  the  officers  and  would  certainly 
have  done  the  men  no  harm. 

The  officers  also  enjoyed  better  housing 
conditions,  including  the  inestimable  boon 
of  adequate  facilities  for  ridding  themselves 
of  "cooties."     As  we  read: 

Housing  arrangements  at  home,  at  the 
base,  and  in  rest  stations  were  much  better 
for  the  officers  than  the  men;  so  were  the 
"shelters"  and  "dugouts"  in  the  line. 
The  officers  had  facilities  for  washing  which 
simply  did  not  exist  for  the  men,  and  altho 
the  bathing  arrangements  in  France  were 


ecause 


back  of  that  trade -mark 
"Yale ' ' — on  whatever  prod- 
uct it  appears — stands  the 
prestige  and  reputation  of 
the  Yale  organization  that 
for  50  years  has  proved  in 
the  performance  and  service 
of  its  product  the  .right  to 
world  leadership. 

"Yale"  on  a  Night  Latch,  or 
Padlock,  or  Door  Closer,  on 
Builders'  Locks  and  Hardware, 
on  Cabinet  Locks  and  Chain 
Blocks — or  on  the  Time  locks 
that  safeguard  the  bank  vaults 
of  America,  stands  as  a  guaran- 
tee of  quality  before  you  buy, 
and  the  certainty  of  satisfaction 
when  in  service. 

The  Yale  &Towne  Mfg.  Co. 

9   East   40th   Street,    New   York   City 

Chicago  Office:   77  East  Lake  Street 

Canadian  Yale  &  Towne  Ltd. 

St.  Catharines,  Ont. 
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The  operation  shown  here  —  wringing  from  blue  water  to  basket 
while  another  batch  of  clothes  is  being  washed  —  can  be  accom* 
plished  only  tvith  a  washing  machine  equipped  with  All-Position 
Swinging  Wringer.  Insist  on  this  feature.  No  washer  can  reft* 
der  10QC,  service  without  it. 


ArB-C 


n^ 


guger  Electric 

America's  Leading  Washing  Machine 

A"B'C  is  more  than  the  name  of  a  washer. 

— it  represents  a  SERVICE  to  housewives  that  means 
washing  and  wringing  done  quickly  and  with  ease,  making 
washday  a  real  pleasure. 

— it  is  the  symbol  of  systematized  modern  home  laundry 
methods. 

—it  stands  for  simplicity  in  a  higlvgrade  electric  washer. 
(A  child  can  operate  the  A'B'C  Super  Electric.) 

— it  indicates  its  maker — Altorfer  Bros.  Company — who 
were  pioneer  washing  machine  manufacturers,  and  now 
rank  the  world's  largest  exclusive  makers  of  electric  and 
power  washers. 

To  possess  an  A'B'C  Super  Electric  Washer  is  econ- 
omy— "putting  off"  buying  is  a  positive  extravagance. 

There's  an  A-B-C  dealer  near  you  who  will  gladly  demonstrate 
this  remarkable  washer  in  your  own  home,  without  charge, 
and  arrange  easy  terms  of  payment.  Try  it  at  home  and  see 
how  well  it  will  please  you. 

Write  for  "The  A-B-C  of  Washday,"  20  illus- 
trated  pages  of  suggestions  for  systematizing  your 
washings — and  the  name   of  your  nearest  dealer. 

ALTORFER  BROS.  COMPANY,   Peoria,    Illinois 

Largest  exclusive  makers  of  electric  and  power    washing  machines  in  America 


pretty  good — much  better  than  at  home — 
they  were  not  so  accessible  to  the  men  as 
they  were  to  the  officers.  The  men  were 
always  more  or  less  verminous,  howevi  i 
fastidious  their  personal  habits  might  be, 
but  officers  seldom  were.  An  officer,  when 
his  battalion  was  out  at  rest,  could  count 
on  getting  a  hot  hath  nearly  every  day;  a 
man  could  not  count  on  getting  one  more 
often  than  once  a  week. 

In  the  matter  of  sickness,  particularly  of 
the  inevitable  sicknesses  that  come  on  men 
living-  the  simple  life  in  the  trenches,  officers 
fared  better  than  the  ni<  n,  and  it  was  easy 
enough  for  a  tired  or  nerve-strained  officer 
to  get  sent  down  from  the  line  to  the  nu- 
cleus at  the  rest-billets,  but  it  was  almost 
impossible  for  the  men  to  do  so.  An  officer 
Avho  had  "the  wind  up"  could  manage  to 
get  away,  to  the  transport  lines,  but  a  man 
with  "the  wind  up-'  had  to  stay  in  the  line 
and  get  it  down  again  in  the  best  way  he 
could.  An  officer  whose  nerve  had  gone 
could  hope  for  recognition  of  the  fact;  a 
man  couldn't.  Officers  got  leave  more 
frequently  than  men  did.  I  never  heard  of 
a  private  soldier  getting  leave  to  go  to 
Amien*or  Paris,  except,  say,  a  soldier  con- 
nected with  the  Divisional  Concert  Party 
or  employed  on  mess  affairs. 

Officers  were  supposed  to  get  home  leave 
at  the  end  of  every  four  months — the  inter- 
vals were  rather  longer  than  that  unless 
the  officer  was  at  the  base  or  at  a  school  of 
instruction — but  a  man  was  supposed  to 
get  home  leave  about  o'nee  a  year!  I  knew 
men  who  had  not  had  home  leave  from 
France  for  eighteen  months. 


WERE  YANKEE   PRISONS   IN   FRANCE 

WORSE  THAN  LIBBY  OR 

ANDERSONVILLE? 


SEVERAL  Southern  readers  object  to 
comparisons  between  conditions  prev- 
alent in  Southern  prisons  during  the 
Civil  War  and  those  which  prevailed 
recently  in  American  prisons  in  France, 
where  soldiers  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  as  recent 
investigations  have  disclosed,  were  horribly 
mistreated.  The  conditions  revealed  in 
France,  it  is  said,  are  worse  than  those 
which  have  been  proved  of  the  famous 
Libby  prison  in  Richmond,  or  the  equally 
famous  one  at  Andersonvillc.  Why  should 
not  this  comparison  have  been  made  of 
Camp  Chase*  ('amp  Douglass,  or  Johnson's 
Island,  all  famous  Northern  prisons,  with 
a  reputation  in  the  South  quite  equaling 
that  which  Libby  and  Andersonvillc 
enjoyed  in  the  North?  asks  C.  G.  Fennell, 
proprietor  of  the  Guntersville  (Ala.) 
Democrat.  "Were  prisoners  ever  more 
cruelly  treated  than  in  the  Northern 
prisons?"     Mr.  Fennell  continues: 

And  is  there  any  reliable  evidence  that 
any  cruelty  was  practised  in  Libby  or 
Andersonville  that  could  be  avoided'.' 
Prisoners  were  on  short  rations — so  was 
the  Army  in  the  field.  Overtures  for 
exchange  were  met  with  rebuffs  from  Wash- 
ington that  were  in  poor  keeping  with  the 
high  plane  on  which  the  Government 
claimed  to  be  waging  war. 

This  protest  will  probably  find  its  way 
to  your  waste-basket,  as  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  the  most  excellent  papers 
in  the  North  will  publish  anything  that 
reflects  on  the  South,  but  are  timid  about 
giving  publicity  to  a  rejoinder. 
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SINCE  Lincoln  knew  Billings, 
we  have  made  many  friends 
less  illustrious  but  equally 
steadfast,  three  of  whom  have  un- 
swervingly bought  Billings  & 
Spencer  Drop  Forgings  for  thirty- 
five  years. 

The  belief  of  such  men  is  like  a 
great  tree— slow  of  growth,  but  with 
roots  deep  sunken;  permanent,  so 
long  as  the  reason  for  its  existence 
prevails.  That  half-century-built 
belief  in  the  minds  of  many 
men  is  our  most  priceless  asset. 
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THE  BILLINGS  &  SPENCER  CO. 
HARTFORD        CONNECTICUT 

THE  FIRST  COMMERCIAL 

DROP    FORGING    PLANT 

IN  AMERICA 
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Standard  Eight 

A  Powerful  Car 


Combined  with 

Beauty  offirie 


WHEN  men  or  women  talk  with  pride 
about  their  automobiles,  they  naturally 
seem  to  put  much  emphasis  on  power. 

Power,  and  lots  of  it,  sells  cars.  It  makes 
owners  better  pleased  with  their  cars.  There 
is  no  luxury  like  the  sense  of  power. 

We  have  combined  the  83  horsepower  of  the 
Standard  Eight  with  a  trim,  artistic  body  of 
almost  spirit-level  straightness.  Ventilator  in 
cowl,  an  improved  wind  shield — these  and 
other  features  add  beauty  and  convenience  to 
a  power  such  as  sagas  might  be  sung  about. 


Standard    Steel    Car    Company 


! 


Automotive     Dept. 


Pitts  burg,   Pa. 
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LONDON'S  TRAFFIC  CONDITIONS  NOW 
WORSL  THAN  NEW  YORK'S 


TIME  was,  and  that  oo1  so  long  ago, 
when  the  crowded  conditions  of  New 
York's  subways,  and  the  daily  light  for  the 
cars  ;ii  Brooklyn  Bridge  during  rush  tours, 
could  not  have  been  matched  anywhere 
else  on  the  globe,  English  visitors  were 
filled  with  horror  and  amazement  uol  only 
by  the  rib-cracking  jams  whicb  (he  citizens 
of  our  chief  metropolis  daily  endured,  but 
also  by  the  comparatively  meek  way  in 
which  the  said  citizens  put  up  with  bullying 
and  man-handling  by  minions  of  the  street- 
railway  companies.  In  all  of  these  respects 
Manhattan  Island  has  lost  its  preeminence 
in  favor  of  London.  Every  afternoon  there 
is  now  a  scrimmage  where  the  busses  draw 
up  at  Piccadilly  Circus  as  violent  as  any- 
thing that  New  York  can  offer.  And  the 
congestion  on  the  railways  that  carry  the 
Londoner  home  from  his  daily  work  is 
equal  to  anything  known  on  the  New  York 
elevated  or  subway.  A  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  New  York  Evening  Post  is  re- 
sponsible for  these  statements,  and  for 
others  relating  to  London  traffic  troubles, 
to  wit: 

"I  have  been  in  a  submarine  without 
ventilation,"  said  Clement  Edwards,  M.  P., 
the  other  day  as  spokesman  of  a  deputation 
to  the  Government,  "and  I  say  quite 
frankly  it  is  free  breathing  down  there 
compared  with  the  state  of  things  you  get 
on  the  'tubes'  in  the  pressure  time." 

Mr.  Edwards  declared  that  there  was 
not  an  evening  when,  between  Westminster 
and  Barking,  there  were  not  from  thirty  to 
sixty  cases  of  fainting  in  the  cars.  The  re- 
port, just  issued,  of  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee refers  to  "dangerous  crushes  in  sta- 
tions, lifts,  and  trains,"  and  to  "wearisome 
waits  in  streets  in  inclement  weather  for 
standing  room  in  vehicles  that  arrive  al- 
ready packed  to  excess."  "Twice  a  day," 
says  the  report,  "for  about  two  hours  pas- 
sengers are  forced  to  subject  themselves 
not  merely  to  physical  discomfort  but  too 
often  to  actual  physical  suffering,  in  their 
endeavors  in  the  morning  to  reach  their 
places  of  business  and  in  the  evening  to 
return  to  their  homes."  It  is  further  stated 
that  this  suffering  is  often  of  such  a  nature 
as  to  leave  its  victims  temporarily  unfitted 
for  their  ordinary  duties.  This  account  of 
the  situation  can  be  confirmed  by  any  one 
who  happens  to  be  in  London  just  now, 
and  he  is  lucky  if  his  acquaintance  with 
these  conditions  is  only  that  of  an  onlooker. 

The  transport  needs  of  London  are  met 
by  a  variety  of  agencies.  In  the  first  place, 
there  are  the  ordinary  railways,  which 
handle  a  very  large  amount  of  suburban 
traffic  in  addition  to  their  long-distance 
trains.  These  were  supplemented  many 
years  ago  by  the  underground  railways, 
known  as  the  District  and  the  Metropolitan 
(or  Met.).  Later  still  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  means  of  transit  from  one  part  of 
London  to  another  has  been  supplied  by  the 
construction  of  several  "tubes."  There  is 
an  extensive  system  of  street-railways,  or 
tramways,  as  they  are  called  in  England, 
and  the  old  horse-drawn  omnibuses  have 
been  superseded  by  motor-busses  running  at 
short  intervals  on  more  than  one  hundred 
different  routes.  Then  there  are  the  taxi- 
cabs.  For  each  of  these  means  of  locomo- 
tion the  demand  at  present  greatly  exceeds 
the  supply. 


Even  in  peace  time  the  requirements  of 
the  population  of  London  were  beginning 
to  outstrip  the  facilities  provided,  but  tin 
war  has  brought   the  problem  to  a  bead. 

Shortage  of  labor  and  materials,  which  h;is 
so  hampered  industrial  enterprises  gener- 
ally, has  affected  city  transport  also.  The 
London  railways,  including  the  tubes,  have 
suffered  From  the  enlistment  of  many  of 
their  men,  and  from  inability  to  obtain 
materials  for  the  repair  of  cats  thai  break 
down.  No  new  rolling-stock  has  been 
built  since  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
some  of  the  stock   now    in  use  ought  to  bo 

in  the  repair-shop.  The  same  is  true  of  the 
tramways,  which  have  been  unable  to  get 
new  cars  or  to  obtain  the  parts  necessary 
for  renewals,  with  the  result  that  they  ha\  e 
now  only  1,210  cars  in  service,  as  against 
1,452  before  the  war. 

The  motor-bus  companies,  in  addition 
to  suffering  from  these  difficulties,  have  had 
a  good  deal  of  their  stock  commandeered 
from  time  to  time  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment for  military  purposes.  This  trouble 
began  in  September,  1914,  when,  Ave  are  told: 

There  came  one  day  a  telephone  inquiry 
from  Winston  Churchill,  then  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  as  to  whether,  within  four- 
teenhours,  seventy-five  omnibuses,  equipped 
with  volunteer  drivers  and  kits,  mainte- 
nance gang  and  stores,  could  be  supplied  to 
provide  the  entire  transport  for  the  Ant- 
werp expedition.  The  best  omnibuses  in 
the  service  were  selected  and  specially  over- 
hauled during  the  night,  while  volunteers, 
most  of  whom  only  left  their  routes  at  mid- 
night, were  with  their  busses  on  the  em- 
bankment at  8  a.m.  on  the  following  day 
for  this  purpose.  The  following  month 
there  was  a  request  for  300  busses  and  330 
drivers  for  the  operations  on  the  Aisne. 
In  all,  no  less  than  1,319  motor-busses  out  of 
the  2,750  normally  working  in  the  streets 
of  London  were  Avithdrawn  and  sent  to 
France  at  various  times  during  the  war. 
At  the  end  of  the  war  the  total  number 
being  regularly  run  in  London  was  1,796, 
which  has  since  been  increased  to  over  2,000, 
but  is  still  a  long  Avay  below  the  preAvar 
figure. 

With  the  taxis  the  special  trouble  has 
been  the  shortage  of  petrol,  Avith  the  con- 
sequent official  restrictions  on  its  use.  In 
this  respect  matters  have  greatly  improved 
of  late,  but  a  few  months  ago  the  number 
of  taxis  plying  Avas  so  greatly  reduced  as  to 
cause  general  inconvenience  and  delay,  es- 
pecially to  intending  raihvay  passengers, 
who  were  often  at  their  wits'  end  to  find 
any  means  of  getting  their  baggage  con- 
veyed from  their  homes  to  the  station. 

These  causes  alone  would  account  for  a 
large  proportion  of  the  present  congestion. 
But  to  make  matters  worse,  concurrently 
with  this  decrease  in  travel  facilities  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons wanting  to  use  them.  The  "great 
wen,"  as  William  Cobbett  called  London, 
has  added  to  itself  a  large  accretion  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war.  Many  of  the 
newcomers  have  been  transients — soldiers 
on  leave,  visitors  from  America  and  the 
colonies,  munition-workers  from  the  coun- 
try, and  persons  engaged  for  the  time  on 
government  business  that  required  their 
frequent  presence  at  the  center.  Many  of 
these  have  been  accompanied  by  relatives 
and  dependents.  Another  census  Avill  be 
due  in  1921,  and  Ave  shall  then  have  some 
idea  of  the  difference  all  this  has  made  to 
the  permanent  population  of  the  metropolis. 
Certainly  the  addition  will  proA^e  to  be  con- 
siderable, for  a  good  many  people  who  came 
here  during  the  war  had  first  uprooted  their 
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The  flame V^E^ test  that 
convinced  the  Government 

T\7"HETHER    it's  armor  plate    or  ice-boxes,   the    Navy    buys 
**    nothing  by  guesswork. 

So  when  the  Navy  needed  filing  equipment,  for  use  on  the  seas  as 
well  as  ashore,  they  examined  and  tested  many  riling  cabinets  for  fire  and 
heat  resistance  qualities. 

In  their  test  the  Navy  officials  applied  the  intense  heat  of  a  power- 
blast  Bunsen  burner  to  several  of  the  best  known  makes  of  steel  cabinets. 
The  flame,  measured  by  the  pyrometer,  was  the  same  for  all  cabinets. 
Since  a  plain  steel  wall  is  a  conductor  of  heat,  the  papers  inside  of  the 

ordinary  steel  cabinets  began  to  smoulder 
r  "\  and,  almost  immediately,  burst  into  flames. 

HJILT  LIKE  I  Butj  when  the  Navy  0fficers  applied  the 

*— *  flame   to    the  "Y  and  E"  Fire- Wall    steel 

filing    cabinet    there    was    a    far    different 
result — 

The  layer  of  asbestos  in  a  dead  air 
chamber  between  two  walls  of  steel 
really  pro  tected  the  papers  within  from 
the  flames.  The  "Y  and  E"  Cabinet 
proved  to  be  over  three  times  as  fire- 
proof as  any  other  steel  filing  cabinet 
made. 

FIRE-WALL  STEEL 
FILING  CABINETS 

When  you  buy  these  better  cabinets  you  pay 
the  price  of  an  ordinary  cabinet  and  get 
"Built-like-a-safe"  construction.  One  fire 
would  convince  you.     Why  wait  for  a  fire  ? 

It  will  pay  you  to  get  our  new  booklet 

YawmanandFrbe  Mfg.Cp*? 

934  St.  Paul  St.,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y. 

One  Store  or  Representative  in  Every  City 
Makers  of  "Y and  E"  Filing  Devices  and  Office  Systems 

4,000  "Y  and  E"  Products 

Efficiency  Desks       Wood  Filing  Cabinets  Steel  Filing  Cabinet* 

Card  Systems  Blueprint  Files  Record  Filing  Safes 

Steel  Shelving  Vertical  Systems  Safes — etc. 

and  Supplies 

In  Cntinrl,i    Tlir  Office  Specialty  Mfu.  Co..  Ltd.,  Newmarket,  Ont. 


homes  in  the  provinces  and  have  since  be- 
come so  enamored  of  life  in  London  that 
they  are  loath  to  go  back.  It  has  been  es- 
timated that  3,000,000  extra  people  have 
been  brought  within  Greater  London  at  one 
time  or  another  during  the  war.  This  in- 
vasion has  necessarily  put  a  great  strain 
upon  its  transit  resources,  for  no  one  comes 
to  London  with  the  intention  of  staying  in- 
doors all  day.  The  consequent  increase  in 
the  volume  of  traffic  has  been  enormous. 
The  local  railways  actually  carried  152,- 
000.000  more  passengers  in  1918  than  in 
1914,  being  an  increase  of  69  per  cent.,  and 
t  hat  in  spite  of  the  raising  of  fares.  Taking 
the  local  railways,  tramways,  and  omnibuses 
together,  the  number  of  journeys  per  head 
of  the  population  was  346  in  1918,  as 
against  267  before  the  war.  The  armistice 
brought  little  relief,  for  there  was  still  a  great 
deal  of  military  traffic.  There  remained 
contingents  of  American  and  Dominion 
soldiers  who  went  about  a  great  deal,  and 
the  waking  up  of  ordinary  business  after 
the  stagnation  of  the  war  led  to  the  hauling 
of  great  quantities  of  goods  and  to  the 
bringing  out  of  motor-cars  that  had  been 
laid  up.  All  this  helped  to  promote  the 
congestion  of  traffic  in  all  parts  of  the 
metropolis. 

Among  the  contributory  causes  of  the 
prevailing  congestion  in  London  are  some 
that  might  not,  at  first  thought,  be  sus- 
pected. A  tramway  manager,  for  instance, 
in  giving  evidence  before  the  Parliamentary 
Committee,  mentioned  the  daylight-saving 
act.  This  operates  to  complicate  matters 
in  the  following  way: 

After  returning  home  from  business, 
people  go  out  again  to  sports  and  amuse- 
ments owing  to  the  longer  period  of  day- 
light now  available  for  such  purposes.  The 
earlier  closing  of  stores  and  the  shortening 
of  the  working-day  have  also  had  the  effect 
of  concentrating  the  traffic  into  a  shorter 
time.  The  committee's  report  called  at- 
tention to  this  feature,  and  pointed  out 
that  it  would  soon  be  intensified  by  the 
general  legalization  of  the  eight-hour  day, 
which  is  likely  to  be  carried  into  effect  be- 
fore the  winter.  This  will  make  the  hours 
of  labor  of  those  engaged  in  purely  indus- 
trial pursuits  coincide  with  the  hours  of 
those  employed  in  other  grades  of  com- 
mercial life.  One  witness  exprest  the  opin- 
ion that  not  only  shorter  hours  but  larger 
wages  had  something  to  with  the  conges- 
tion, for  one  of  the  first  things  people  do 
when  they  receive  extra  money  is  to  travel. 
They  like  to  ride.  A  further  cause  alleged 
during  the  inquiry  was  the  difficulty  experi- 
enced in  obtaining  houses  by  people  who 
have  changed  their  places  of  work,  and 
who  therefore  find  themselves  compelled  to 
stay  on  in  their  present  homes  and  make  a 
double  journey  daily. 

In  so  far  as  the  congestion  is  due  to  lack 
of  cars  and  busses,  it  will  be  remedied  in 
course  of  time,  but  there  is  no  prospect  of 
any  considerable  improvement  in  this  re- 
spect in  the  near  future.  The  cost,  too, 
will  be  a  serious  item,  for  a  tram-car  that 
could  be  built  before  the  war  for  £1,000 
can  not  now  be  had  for  less  than  £3,000, 
and  the  price  of  a  new  motor-bus  has  simi- 
larly gone  up  from  £682  to  L'1,179.  Lately 
a  few  hundred  motor-lorry  chassis  have 
been  taken  over  from  the  Army  and  fitted 
with  seats,  but  they  are  very  unsatisfactory 
substitutes,  and  can  not  be  regarded  as 
more  than  a  temporary  expedient  to  relieve 
the  shortage. 

Many  other  proposals  have  been  made. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  new  tube  rail- 
ways   should    be    constructed;     that    new 
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WARREW S  Paper  Buyer's 

Guide     is    a    book,     bound    in 
boards,    containing   108  pages 
made    up    of    the    Warren 
Standard  Papers  in  their  vari- 
ous weights  and  tints — replete 
with  every  conceivable  form  of 
illustration  of  both   commercial 
and    non-commercial  printing. 
This  book  is  a  real  help  and  of 
real  value,  almost  as  useful  as 
a   type   specimen   book — a  little 
more  constructive,  we  think. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  public 
libraries  of  the  larger  cities  and 
is  in  the  offices  of  all  paper 
merchants  who  sell  Warren's 
Standard  Printing  Papers. 


O  through  fifty  of  the 
largest  print  shops  and 
look  at  the  work  run- 
ning on  every  press  in 
each  shop.  All  the  different 
kinds  of  work  will  fall  into  less 
than  a  dozen  classes.  On  some 
presses  there  will  be  de  luxe  jobs, 
printing  beautiful  soft-toned  illus- 
trations of  the  sort  that  the  dull 
finish  of  Warren's  Cameo  repro- 
duces so  well.  Another  press 
may  be  running  a  job  of  semi- 
dull  stock  for  which  Warren's 
Silkote  is  standard.  Other 
presses  will  be  carrying  glossy- 
coated  paper  jobs.  There  is  need 
for  three  or  four  papers  in  this 
class. 

The  Warren  Standards  in 
glossy  papers  are:  Warren's 
Lustro,  glossy-coated  for  highest 
quality  half-tone  work;  Warren's 
Warrentown,  glossy-coated  es- 
pecially developed  for  proc- 
ess color  printing;  Warren's 
Cumberland  Coated,  which  is  a 
generally  popular,  relatively  in- 


expensive   glossy-coated    paper. 

Along  with  which  should  be 
mentioned:  Warren's  Printone, 
a  semi-coated  paper  especially 
suited  to  large  edition  work  re- 
quiring half-tones;  Library  Text, 
an  English  finish  paper  taking 
medium  screen  half-tones  satis- 
factorily. 

Then  there  are  the  non-coated 
book  papers,  where  the  following 
Warren  Standard  Printing 
Papers  will  cover  the  entire 
field  of  printing  need:  Warren's 
Cumberland  Super  Book,  a 
super-calendered  paper  of  stand- 
ard quality  for  halftone,  line,  and 
text;  Warren's  Olde  Style,  a 
watermarked  antique  paper  for 
distinctive  book  work  devoted 
to  type  and  line  cuts;  Warren's 
Cumberland  Machine  Book,  a 
moderately-priced  machine  finish 
paper  of  the  first  quality; 
Warren's  Britannica  India,  for 
thin  editions;  Warren's  Arto- 
gravure,  egg-shell  finish  for 
offset. 


S.  D.  Warren  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 
BETTER    PAPER  — BETTER    PRINTING 
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types  of  cars  should  bo  introduced,  making 
it  possible  for  a  load  of  passengers  to  be 
emptied  more  quickly;  that  the  station- 
platforms  should  be  lengthened,  enabling 
longer  trains  to  be  run;  that  trailers  should 
b.'  attached  to  the  busses;  that  the  ••(lead 
cuds'  of  the  tram  routes  should  be  linked 
up;  that  a  motor-boat  service  should  be 
'ed  on  the  Thames  corresponding  to  the 
taxi  service  on  land:  that  new  plans  should 
be  introduced  for  the  regulation  of  street 
traffic  and  the  prevention  of  blocks,  and 
so  on.  Some  of  these  proposals  would 
doubtless  be  worth  trying,  but  others 
would  only  remedy  old  difficulties  by 
creating  new  ones.  Perhaps  the  first  step 
should  be  that  recommended  by  the  Par- 
liamentary Committee — the  establishment 
of  a  Supreme  Traffic  Board,  with  authority 
to  coordinate  all  the  existing  services  and 
carry  out  necessary  improvements.  At 
present  important  powers  are  shared  be- 
tween the  Metropolitan  police,  the  Board 
of  Trade,  the  Home  Office,  the  Health 
Ministry,  and  the  London  County  Council, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  two  hundred  various 
local  authorities  who  can  initiate  nothing, 
but  who  possess  considerable  rights  of  veto 
on  proposed  changes.  But,  after  all,  there 
can  be  no  complete  solution  of  the  problem 
as  long  as  so  vast  a  population  lives  and 
works  within  the  London  area. 


THE  PEACE  OF  MIND   OF  A  PEACE- 
FUL PEACE  CORRESPONDENT  IS 
DISTURBED  BY  A  KEY 


A  MAX  doesn't  often  arouse  the  suspi- 
^"*-  cions  of  the  police  merely  because  he 
carries  the  key  to  his  room  in  his  pocket. 
Such,  however,  according  to  his  own  story 
in  The  Sunset  Magazine  (San  Francisco), 
was  the  experience  in  Paris  of  Edward  Bel- 
lamy Partridge,  special  peace  correspon- 
dent of  that  publication.  Not  only  did  he 
get  in  bad  with  the  Paris  police,  but  carry- 
ing this  pestiferous  key  caused  him  painful 
embarrassment  in  the  presence  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  General  Pershing.  It  will  be 
inferred  from  this  that  the  key  in  question 
was  an  unusual  one,  and  so  it  was.  Mr. 
Partridge  informs  us  that  "it  took  two 
maids  to  carry  it."  In  fact,  he  says  he  did 
not  recognize  it  as  a  key  when  it  was  first 
carried  into  his  room,  but  took  it  to  be  a 
part  of  a  grate,  wherefore  he  asked  the 
maids  to  build  a  fire  on  it.     However — 

This  they  declined  to  do  in  a  brief  state- 
ment of  about  a  thousand  words,  from  which 
I  finally  gathered  that  it  was  a  key.  I 
went  over  and  examined  it.  It  was  fully 
a  foot  long.  The  handle  was  patterned 
after  the  ace  of  dubs,  and  the  lug  closely 
resembled  a  formal  Italian  garden  with 
pathways,  pergolas,  and  everything  except 
trickling  water  and  moss-grown  statuary. 

"Is  it  the  key  to  the  city?"  1  asked. 
Distinguished  Americans  were  being  given 
that  sort  of  thing  in  Europe  jusl  then. 

"Oh,  no,  m'sieur"  they  assured  me. 
"It  is  the  key  to  m'sieur' s  room." 

"And  am  I  expected  to  carry  that  round 
on  my  person?"  I  asked. 

"That  is  for  m'sieur  to  say.  It  is  the 
custom  of  the  country." 

I  thanked  them  a  bit  skeptically,  and 
after  they  had  gone  I  took  the  key  over  and 
tried  it  in  the  lock.  To  my  astonishment 
I  found  that  it  actually  was  the  key  to  that 
room;    it  would  lock  and  unlock   the  door; 


but  when  I  turned  it.  it  made  a  noise  like 
opening  a  safe.  However,  as  all  my  earthly 
goods  and  chattels  were  in  that  room  I 
locked  the  door,  thinking  that  I  could  put 
the  key  in  one  of  my  trouser-pockets;  for 
the  trousers  of  my  uniform  are  very  roomy 
and  the  pockets  are  large  and  deep. 

But  the  key  was  too  much  for  them. 
When  I  tried  it  in  a  side-pocket  it  stuck 
out  like  the  boom  of  a  ship;  and  when  I 
put  it  in  a  hip-pocket,  the  handle  made  a 
big  lump  under  my  coat  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  my  shoulder-blades.  At  last  I 
managed  to  get  it  into  one  of  the  large 
bellows-pockets  on  the  side  of  my  jacket 
and  to  button  down  the  lid.  It  felt  very 
heavy  and  looked  Aery  awkward  there,  but 
I  started  out  nevertheless. 

He  was  going  to  the  press-rooms,  and 
instead  of  walking,  as  he  usually  did,  he 
thought  he  would  ride;  and  it  was  while 
waiting  for  a  car  that  he  first  encountered 
the  police.  His  attention  was  attracted  to 
a  gendarme  who  was  surveying  him  with  the 
look  an  experienced  policeman  always  gives 
a  person  whom  he  suspects.  The  officer's 
eyes  were  fixt  intently  on  the  pocket  where 
the  key  was.  So  the  correspondent,  think- 
ing to  evade  the  disconcerting  gaze  of  the 
minion  of  the  law,  turned  around.     But — 

When  I  happened  to  look  round  again, 
which  I  did  very  shortly,  that  gendarme  had 
moved  and  was  looking  at  me  from  the  other 
side.  His  eyes  were  still  fixt  on  that  dis- 
torted pocket. 

I  prest  forward  into  the  crowd,  and 
when  I  glanced  back  and  saw  that  the  gen- 
darme was  pressing  after  me,  I  prest  right 
through  and  hurried  across  the  street. 

For  a  few  blocks  I  didn't  pay  much  at- 
tention to  where  I  was  going.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  was  looking  backward  more  than 
I  was  forward.  I  guess  I  must  have  been 
taking  a  short  cut,  for  I  found  myself  walk- 
ing rapidly  through  streets  that  were  quite 
unfamiliar  to  me.  However,  when  I  was 
convinced  that  there  were  no  gendarmes 
anywhere  round  I  walked  more  slowly. 
After  that  I  began  to  enjoy  my  walk,  altho 
I  was  conscious  of  a  heavy,  dragging  sen- 
sation in  my  left  shoulder. 

When  I  stopt  to  investigate  1  found  that 
it  came  from  carrying  that  heavy  key  in  my 
pocket;  so  I  went  over  and  leaned  against 
a  lamp-post  to  rest  my  shoulder.  I  was  in 
this  position  when  a  little  man,  wearing  a 
dark-blue  uniform  and  a  yachting  cap  with 
gold  letters  on  it,  came  along  and  stopt  in 
front  of  me.  He  had  on  wooden  shoes 
which  had  been  brought  up  to  date  by  the 
addition  of  a  pair  of  rubber  heels,  and  was 
carrying  a  pail  of  suds  and  a  scrubbing- 
brush. 

He  set  down  the  pail  and  touched  his  hat 
to  me.     "Pardon,  m'sieur,"  he  said. 

" Bonjour,  m'sieur,'"  I  replied. 

"Pardon,  m'sieur,"  he  repeated.  "I  must 
be  about  my  work." 

"Well,  go  ahead,"  I  laughed.  "Who's 
stopping  you?" 

"But,  m'sieur — " 

"Say.  what's  the  matter  with  you  French 
people  anyway'.'"  1  asked  jokingly.  "You 
always  have  to  do  so  much  talking.  Why 
don't  you  go  on  and  do  your  work'.'" 

"If  m'sieur  insists — "  he  said  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders  that  ought  to  have  led  me 
to  believe  that  he  had  an  unpleasant  duty 
to  perform. 

Then  he  dipt  the  scrubbing-brush  into 
the  pail  of  soapy  water  and  began  to  wash 
off  the  bottom  of  the  lamp-post.  Natur- 
ally I  got  a  good  deal  of  soapy  spray  on  me 
before    1   could  get  out  of   the   way — but  I 


had  a  good  laugh  at  his  expense.  For  it 
was  perfectly  obvious  to  any  thinking  per- 
son that  he  had  been  sent  out  to  clean  the 
street  lights,  and  here  he  was  washing  them 
at  the  bottom  instead  of  at  the  top! 

He  scrubbed  that  post  thoroughly  from 
the  ground  up  about  three  feet,  and  then 
he  picked  up  his  bucket  and  started  on. 

"Hey,  m'sieltrl"  1  called  to  him  feebly, 
for  1  was  almost  helpless  from  laughter. 
"Wait  a  minute'" 

"M'sieur?"  he  said  as  he  stopt  and 
waited  with  great  respect. 

"  How  long  have  you  been  on  this  job?" 
1  asked. 

".Job?     What  is  job?" 

"Work,"  I  explained;  "washing  these 
lamp-posts.  You're  a  new  man,  aren't 
you?" 

"New  man?     What  is  that?" 

That  is  the  way  with  the  French.  They 
are  slow  to  catch  on.  "I  mean  you're  new 
on  the  job,"  I  began,  and  then  when  1  saw 
he  was  not  catching  my  meaning,  I  asked: 
"How  long  have  you  been  doing  this  work?  " 

"Six  years,  m'sit  ur." 

"And  have  you  been  washing  the  bot- 
toms of  the  lamp-posts  for  six  years  and 
never  once  cleaned  the  glass  at  the  top?"  I 
exclaimed. 

"  Yes.  m'sieur." 

"And  in  all  that  time  has  nobody  ever 
told  you  that  you  were  doing  the  thing  all 
wrong?" 

"No,  m'sieur." 

And  with  that  he  picked  up  his  bucket 
and  trudged  off  down  the  street  to  the  next 
lamp-post.  I  followed.  And  when  he 
began  to  wash  the  bottom  of  this  one  I 
interfered. 

"Look  here,  m'sieur,"  I  said;  "don't  you 
realize  that  you  are  wasting  the  taxpayers' 
money,  and  giving  them  absolutely  no  re- 
turn for  it?  What  you  are  supposed  to  do 
is  to  clean  up  the  glass  and  let  thelightout!" 

For  a  while  he  listened  to  me  with  a 
bored  expression,  and  then  started  to  go  on 
with  his  work;    but  I  detained  him. 

"You  don't  understand,"  I  said.  "Let 
me  take  that  brush  and  I'll  show  you  what 
I  mean." 

For  some  reason  he  seemed  to  be  reluc- 
tant to  let  me  take  it.  but  I  quite  insisted. 
I  caught  hold  of  the  brush,  and  gently  hut 
very  firmly  took  it  away  from  him.  He  re- 
sisted me  in  a  very  mean  way  when  one 
stops  to  consider  that  I  was  bent  only  on 
doing  him  a  favor.  He  pulled  and  tugged 
at  the  brush  most  ungratefully,  at  the  same 
time  crying  out  French  weirds  that,  tho 
wholly  unfamiliar  to  me.  sounded  strangely 
like  profanity. 

However.  1  had  obtained  possession  of 
the  brush  and  was  about  to  climb  the  lamp- 
post and  show  him  just  exactly  what  1 
meant,  when  a  gendarme  burst  through  the 
crowd  that  had  gathered  round  us  and — 
and  separated  us.  And  when  the  officer 
asked  what  the  trouble  was.  that  miserable 
little  lamp-post  grafter  said  that  I  had  been 
interfering  with  him  in  the  performance  of 
his  duty  as  a  public  servant. 

1  had  a  very  hard  time — with  my  limited 
French  -explaining  these  charges  away, 
and  was  just  beginning  to  succeed  when  the 
gendarme  got  his  eye  on  the  bulge  of  my 
coat-pocket.  That  settled  things  for  me. 
and  he  took  me  by  the  arm  and  led  me 
away. 

As  we  went  along  I  could  not  help  pictur- 
ing myself  being  thrown  roughly  into  one  of 
those  damp,  cold,  underground  dungeons 
thai  have  played  such  a  part  in  the  history 
of  France.  I  knew  that  in  addition  to  lan- 
guishing there  1  would  certainly  catch  my 
death  of  cold,  and  I  made  up  my  mind  to 
buy  my  liberty  at  any  price — even  at  the 
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Fig.  1 

All  tubes  other  than  Miche- 
lins  are  straight  when  de- 
flated as  shown  above. 


straight  tube  when 
inflated  to  same 
1  a  s 
Michelin  Tube 
below. 


Fig.  2 

Straight  tubes  when  forced 
into  ring-shape  by  inflation, 
stretch  on  the  outside,  or 
wrinkle  next  to  the  rim  as 
illustrated  in  this  photo- 
graph. 


Fig.  3 

The  result  is  that  straight 
tubes  are  stretched  thin  next 
to  the  road  where  they 
should  be  strongest  and 
crowded  next  to  the  rim, 
making  them  difficult  to  fit 
without  pinching. 


Photograph  of 
Michelin  Tube 
inflated  to  same 
pressure  as  ordi- 
nary   tube    above. 


Fig.  4 

On  the  other  hand,  Michelin 
Tubes  when  deflated  are 
crescent-shaped  as  shown, 
because  they  are  made  cir- 
cular like  the  casing  itself. 


Fig.  5 

Consequently  ring-shaped 
Michelin  Tubes  fit  naturally 
when  inflated.  Wrinkles  and 
folds  in  Michelin  tubes  are 
unknown. 


Fig.  6 

The  result  is  that  Michelin 
Tubes  when  in  service  are 
full  strength  all  around,  and 
are  fitted  easily  with  little 
danger  of  pinching. 


Michelin  Tubes  are  unequalled  for  durability, 
yet  they  are  not  high-priced. 

MICHELIN  TIRE  COMPANY  MILLTOWN,  NEW  JERSEY 

Michelin  Tire  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,   782  St.  Catherine  St.    W.,  Montreal 
Dealers  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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Just  as  the  light  house  lamp  dependably  tells 
the  ship's  course,  so  do  the  clear,  glowing 
radium  signs  of 

GILBERT 

NIGHTand  day 

Radium  Dial  Clocks 

tell  you  the  time  of  night. 

This  exceptionally  convenient  clock  service  re- 
sults from  the  brighter  and  more  lasting  lumi- 
nosity of  the  radium  markings  placed  opposite 
numerals.  So  complete  is  the  efficiency  of  these 
capable  clocks  that  their  visibility  in  darkness 
is  guaranteed  for  years. 

Don't  put  up  with  half-time  clock  service   longer,    j 
Enjoy  one  of  these  indispensable  Radium  Gilberts, 
which    "make  night  time  plain  as  day." 

Ask  your  dealer  to  supply  you 

WILLIAM  L.  GILBERT  CLOCK  CO. 

Dept.  L.  D. 

Good   Clockmakers  since   1807   at 

WINSTED*     CONNECTICUT 


DEALERS:  Sell  Gilbert 
Radium  Clocks  in  your 
part  of  town.  The  market 
has  come  to  you.  Write, 
sending  jobber's  name, 
for   profitable  proposition. 


MOONLITE— RADIUM  DIAL 

One  day  lime  movement  in  polished  mahogany 
case,  5  inches  high  with  3  inch  dial 


price  of  showing  that  key,  and  perhaps  a 
five-  or  ten-franc  note  besides. 

I  first  showed  him  the  bank-note.  It  in- 
terested him  greatly.  He  took  it  in  his 
hands  and  scrutinized  it  closely.  And  as 
he  was  scrutinizing  it  I  began  to  unbutton 
the  flap  of  my  pocket  so  as  to  get  out  the  key. 

Suddenly  he  turned  to  me  and  said, 
•■  Mlez  vite." 

You  may  understand  that  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  "Beat  it."  I  did;  and  I  allez-ed 
without  waiting  to  make  any  explanations 
whatever. 

He  finally  arrived  at  the  press-rooms 
without  further  mishap,  and  there  learned 
that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  in  the  city 
and  desired  to  meet  the  representatives  of 
the  American  press.  Of  course,  he  wanted 
to  meet  the  Prince,  but  he  didn't  see  how 
he  could  do  it  loaded  down  with  that  ter- 
rible key.  He,  therefore,  decided  to  "lose" 
the  monstrosity  by  permitting  it  to  drop 
gently  into  the  grass  beside  the  walk.  It 
seems  superfluous  to  relate  that  just  as  the 
correspondent  was  getting  used  to  the  relief 
of  having  his  pocket  unencumbered,  a  beg- 
gar appeared  on  the  scene  and  with  a  grin 
of  delight  handed  him  back  his  key  so 
everybody  could  see  it.  He  gave  the  beg- 
gar a  franc,  and  a  minute  afterward  had 
deposited  the  key  in  a  large  trash-box.  But 
a  man  standing  near  immediately  fished  it 
out  and  restored  it  to  its  owner  with  the 
explanation  that  the  trash-box  was  for 
paper  only,  which  transaction  cost  the 
American  another  franc.  By  this  time  he 
realized  that  escape  there  was  none,  where- 
fore, with  a  sigh,  he  put  the  key  in  his  hip- 
pocket.  The  handle  made  a  big  lump  on 
the  small  of  his  back,  but  he  hoped  he  could 
keep  his  back  to  the  wall  so  nobody  would 

notice    the    apparent    deformity.       While 

... 
waiting  in  the  smoking-room  of  the  club, 

where  the  Prince  was  to  meet  the  Ameri- 
cans, Mr.  Partridge  fell  into  conversation 
with  an  Englishman  who  informed  him  that 
there  was  a  swarm  of  secret-service  men  in 
attendance  on  his  Royal  Highness  every 
time  he  moved.  "They  scrutinize  very 
carefully  every  individual  who  comes  in 
here,"  said  this  man.  "If  one  looks  at  all 
suspicious,  or  has  suspicious-looking  ob- 
jects concealed  on  his  person,  it's  whish." 
And  the  Englishman  waved  his  hand  in  a 
mysterious  and  unpleasant  manner — 

"What  do  you  mean  by  whish?"  I  asked 
as  soon  as  I  could  dispose  of  a  swallow  t  ha  t 
seemed  to  have  become  jammed  in  my 
throat. 

But  before  he  could  answer  a  hush  fell 
over  the  room,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales 
entered  the  door,  My  friend,  Lord  Derby. 
was  on  one  side  of  him,  and  the  president 
of  the  club  on  the  other;  and  behind  him 
came  a  solid  phalanx  of  people  that  I  felt 
sure  must  be  secret-service  agents. 

The  Prince  was  drest  in  the  field  uniform 
of  a  major,  and  altho  he  is  said  to  be 
twenty-five  years  of  age  he  did  not  look  a 
day  over  eighteen.  He  is  very  slender, 
very  pink-cheeked,  very  blond-haired,  and 
very  blue-eyed.  If  medium  height  means 
the  same  thing  to  you  that  it  docs  to  me, 
you  will  know  how  tall  ho  is. 

He  was  visibly  embarrassed  as  he  came 
into  the  room,  and  did  not  seem  to  know- 
just  what  to  do  with  either  his  hands  or  his 
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er@he  Phono  graph. 
"  Marvelous  Tone 


Exclusive  Vitanola  Features: 
Famous  Duplex  Tone  Arm 
Octagonal  Reproducer 
Perfected  Sound  Amplifier 
Improved  Tone   Modifier 


HE  throat  of"  the  Thrush,  as  he  sings 
his  songs  of  life,  scarcely  surpasses 
in  musical  mastery,  the  VITANOLA 
— the  marvelously  toned  Phonograph 
that  has  awakened  the  love  of  music 
and  brought  joy  and  sunshine  into 
thousands    of    American     homes. 

The  VITANOLA  plays  all  records— 
plays  them  with  a  conception  no  less 
rare  than  distinctive.  The  soul-thrill' 
ing  tones  of  noted  stars  of  grand  opera 
are  faithfully  reproduced  by  the 
VITANOLA.  The  martial  music  of 
famous  bands,  and  the  softer  strains 
of  stringed  instruments,  find  delight- 
ful expression  through  the  medi- 
um   of  this    marvelous    phonograph. 

The  VITANOLA  is  a  vital  force  in 
Harmony-Land,  and  is  now  being 
nationally  advertised  for  the  first  time, 
in  order  that  its  "natural  as  life"  qual- 
ities may  be  universally  enjoyed.  Ask 
any  VITANOLA  dealer  to  play  your 
favorite  record  for  you,  and  learn 
why  the  VITANOLA  is  called  the 
phonograph    of    marvelous     tone. 

Illustrated  VITANOLA  booklet 
free  upon  request. 

Vitanola  Talking  Machine  Co. 

Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 


TO  DEALERS:  We  invite  the  co-operation  of  live  dealers, 
everywhere,  in  meeting  the  demand  for  VITANOLA. 
Send  for  our  attractive  proposition  to  dealers.  Also 
ask  for  your  copy  of  "Making  a  Phonograph  Depart- 
ment   Pay."     It    is    brimful    of   business    building    helps. 


Plays  ALL  Records  -  Natural  as  Life 
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feet.     I  do  not  claim  to  have  any  royal 

blood  in  my  veins,  but  I  know  exactly  how 
he  felt — 1  have  felt  the  same  way  many 
times.  When  the  officers  of  the  club  were 
presented  he  tried  his  feet  with  the  toes 
turned  >lightly  in;  but  evidently  that  did 
not  feel  just  right,  so  he  tried  them  turned 
out.  Finding  that  was  not  exactly  right, 
he  turned  one  out  and  one  in — and  thus  he 
Stood  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
ordeal. 

His  right  hand  was  not  so  much  in  the 
way.  because  he  was  using  that  in  greeting 
people;  but  he  couldn't  seem  to  get  rid  of 
the  left  one  at  all.  lie  tried  it  first  in  one 
pocket  and  then  in  another:  then  he  hid 
it  behind  his  back;  but  finally  lie  gave  up 
and  just  let  the  thing  dangle  at  his  side. 
I  can  not  understand  why  canny  old  mother 
nature  ever  gave  royalty  a  left  hand,  any- 
way— they  never  use  it. 

After  the  officers  of  the  club  had  been 
presented  and  had  passed  on,  Lord  Derby 
began  to  introduce  the  rest  of  us  one  at  a 
time.  I  had  rather  hoped  that  he  would 
present  us  in  a  body,  but  there  was  no  such 
luck.  He  started  in  at  the  left  and  took 
each  man  in  turn  just  as  he  came.  At  a 
nod  from  Lord  Derby  the  candidate  stept 
forward  and  told  his  name  and  publication 
to  milord.  Milord  then  turned  and  intro- 
duced the  candidate  to  the  Prince,  who 
thereupon  held  out  his  right  hand.  The 
candidate  shook  it,  mumbled  something 
supposed  to  be  suited  to  the  occasion,  and 
passed  on. 

When  I  noted  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  people  who  came  before  me  melted 
away,  I  confess  that  1  was  feeling  very  un- 
comfortable. Here  1  was  in  a  room  con- 
taining half  a  score  of  secret-service  men  on 
the  alert  for  suspicious-looking  objects  con- 
cealed on  the  person — and  there  was  that 
key  looking  before  all  the  world  like  a 
double-barreled  shot-gun  tucked  under  my 
coat.  There  was  no  way  to  get  rid  of  it 
and  no  way  to  get  out.  Nor  could  1  stand 
back  when  my  turn  came  and  refuse  to 
meet  the  Prince.  That  xvould  have  been 
an  act  of  discourtesy  to  liim,  and  would 
undoubtedly  have  brought  the  half-score  of 
secret-service  men  down  upon  me  in  a 
moment. 

There  was  only  one  thing  to  do — step 
forward  with  such  good  grace  as  I  could 
muster,  and  run  the  risk  of  being  appre- 
hended as  a  suspicious  character.  I  made 
up  my  mind  that  1  would  keep  my  hands 
well  out  in  front  of  me,  so  that  if  the  secret- 
service  men  noticed  the  lump  on  my  back 
they  could  see  very  plainly  that  1  had  no 
intention  of  using  what  was  concealed  there 
on  the  Prince.  And  at  the  last  moment 
another  brilliant  thought  struck  me — I 
would  try  to  pass  as  a  hunchback! 

The  man  at  my  right  stept  forward — and 
then  Lord  Derby's  eye  caught  mine.  He 
smiled  and  nodded.  And,  holding  my 
hands  out  in  front  of  me  as  far  as  possible, 
I  hunched  up  my  back  and  walked  toward 
the  Prince. 

With  every  step  f  took  I  expected  the 

heavy  hand  of  the  secret -service  to  descend 
upon  my  shoulder —but  somehow  it  didn't. 
I  reached  Lord  Derby  unmolested,  and 
altho  I  felt  certain  that  he  could  not  have 
forgotten  my  name  and  the  name  of  my 
publication,  1  hurriedly  whispered  them  to 
him.  grasped  the  Prince's  hand,  murmured 
my  pleasure  at  meeting  him,  and  backed 
out  of  the  room. 

I  had  intended  to  tell  hint  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  his  father,  and  to  inquire 
after  the  health  of  the  old  gentleman.  But 
under  all  the  peculiar  circumstances  I  de- 
cided that   the  less  time  I  spent  in  conver- 


sation with  him  the  better  it  was  likely  to 
be  for  me. 

So  he  left  hurriedly  and  was  on  his  wax- 
when  he  was  overtaken  by  a  couple  of  other 
correspondents  who  told  him  that  General 
Pershing  would  that  day  give  an  interview- 
to  the  representatives  of  the  press.  He  was 
strongly  tempted  to  pass  it  up,  but  he  knew 
that  lie  could  not  afford  to  miss  the  oppor- 
tunity to  hear  what  the  great  man  had  to 
say.  When  he  reached  the  place  where  the 
General's  office  w?as  located,  he  made  an- 
other attempt  to  get  rid  of  the  key  by  depos- 
iting it  in  a  large  jardiniere,  but  was  caught 
in  the  act  and  compelled  to  desist.  A  sen- 
try whom  he  passed  outside  the  General's 
door  took  a  look  at  the  bulky  appearance 
of  certain  portions  of  the  correspondent's 
habiliments  and  warned  him  sharply  that 
cameras  were  not  allowed.  He  got  by, 
however,  and  eventually  found  himself 
confronting  General  Pershing — - 

When  I  entered  the  room  the  General 
was  standing  at  the  right  of  the  door,  and 
the  correspondents  who  had  preceded  me 
were  grouped  at  the  left.  The  General 
shook  hands  and  said  he  was  glad  to  meet 
me.  tho  I  don't  know  why  he  should  have 
been,  and  chatted  with  me  until  the  arrival 
of  the  aid  with  the  next  man.  Then  I 
stept  over  and  attached  myself  to  the 
group. 

General  Pershing  is  a  fine,  up-standing 
specimen  of  soldier  something  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and  as  straight  as  an  arrow, 
but  1  noticed  as  his  eyes  happened  to  fall 
on  me  that  he  instinctively  drew  himself 
up  a  little  straighter.  I  did  not  pause  at 
the  time  to  consider  what  reason  he  might 
have  had  for  doing  so.  I  suppose  I  felt 
glad  to  be  an  inspiration  to  such  a  soldierly 
looking  man.  Then  the  interview7  began, 
and  I  forgot  all  about  the  matter  until  he 
happened  to  look  at  me  again.  And  again 
he  drew  himself  up  a  little  straighter. 

The  interview  was  interesting  but  not 
vital.  There  were  questions  about  the 
condition  of  the  men,  bringing  supplies  up 
the  Rhine,  sending  the  army  back  to  Amer- 
ica, and  fraternizing  with  the  Germans. 
One  woman  correspondent  distinguished 
herself  by  asking  where  the  Porto  Rican  regi- 
ments were  stationed — and  learning  that 
there  weren't  any;  and  another  brought 
down  the  house  by  telling  the  General  that 
Life  had  nominated  him  for  President. 

At  that  point  the  General  threw  up  both 
his  hands.  "We  must  watch  out  here!" 
he  said  quickly,  smiling  and  yet  showing 
some  confusion.  "We  must  watch  out 
what  we  get  to  talking  about — " 

And  then  he  happened  to  look  at  me 
again,  and  again  he  threw  back  his  shoul- 
ders involuntarily. 

Up  to  this  time  I  had  forgotten  all  about 
that  key,  but  there  was  something  uncom- 
plimentary about  the  General's  look  that 
reminded  me  of  it.  I  glanced  round  and 
noticed  for  the  first  time  that  1  was  standing 
in  the  front  row — and  that  1  was  the  only 
correspondent  in  the  party  who  was  in 
uniform.  At  that  instant  I  chanced  to  see 
my  reflection  in  one  of  the  mirrors  with 
which  the  walls  of  the  room  were  lined; 
not  a  single  reflection,  but  about  a  dozen 
of  them.  And  then  I  understood  why  the 
Genera]  had  thrown  back  his  shoulders 
every  time  he  had  looked  at  me. 

That  confounded  key  had  pulled  one 
shoulder  of  my  uniform  down  about  six 
inches  lower  than  the  other.  1  looked  like 
a  scarecrow  after- a  hard  wind.      Or  perhaps 


because  of  all  those  mirrors  it  would  be 
more  accurate  to  say  that  I  looked  like  a 
regiment  of  scarecrow  s. 

I  shrank  back  into  the  crowd,  and  the 
moment  the  interview  was  oxer  1  bolted 
for  the  door.  I  was  the  first  one  to  reach 
the  street,  and  captured  the  only  taxi  in 
sight.  As  I  drove  away  1  heard  some  one 
shout,  but  I  pretended  not  to  hear. 

1  went  directly  to  my  room  and  packed 
all  my  stealable  personal  property  in  my 
trunk.  This  done.  I  put  my  jolly  little 
trunk-key  in  my  pocket  and  walked  up  and 
down  before  my  mirror  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction.  It  was  while  I  was  standing 
before  the  mirror  that  I  discovered  in  the 
room  a  second  door-key  that  had  been  left 
there  in  my  absence.  I  called  the  maid 
and  asked  her  what  it  meant.  She  replied 
that  every  pensionnaire  was  furnished  with 
two  keys,  that  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
country.     That  was  the  last  straw. 

"Look  here,  Thirese,"  I  said  sternly: 
"altho  I  prefer  water  I'll  drink  your  wine; 
I'll  ride  up-stairs  and  walk  down;  I'll  shake 
hands  with  each  boarder  before  and  after 
meals;  but  take  it  from  me,  I'll  not  follow 
the  custom  of  the  country  in  regard  to 
door-keys!" 

She  smiled  prettily,  thanked  me,  and 
went  out  leaving  me  still  standing  in  front 
of  the  mirror,  but  flat  on  my  back. 

However,  that  was  some  time  ago.  1 
entertain  no  hard  feelings  about  those  keys 
any  longer.  To  them  I  owe  my  perfect 
health  and  my  twelve  pounds  gain  in 
weight.  For  while  I  still  regard  them  as  a 
total  failure  for  door-keys,  I  have  found 
that  thev  make  excellent  dumb-bells. 


• 


PARIS  ON  ITS  "DAY  OF  GLORY,' 
JULY  THE  FOURTEENTH 


PARIS,  "city  of  surprizes,"  justified  its 
reputation  by  the  astonishing  mixture 
of  gloom  and  gaiety  with  which  it  ap- 
proached this  year's  celebration  of  the 
greatest  of  French  national  holidays, 
"the  Fourteenth."  For  fort y-seven  years 
France,  in  the  words  of  President  Poincare, 
had  kept  the  "terrible  memory  of  the 
dreadful  day  when  the  German  troops 
marched  along  the  Champs-Ely sees,"  and 
the  whole  nation  looked  forward  to  the 
Fourteenth  of  July  when  "the  chains  on 
the  Arc  de  Triomphe"  should  fall.  Only 
then  would  the  last  traces  of  the  painful 
past  have  been  removed  forever.  But  if 
there  was  a  holy  joy  in  looking  forward  to 
this  event,  and  a  joy  perhaps  not  so  holy 
in  looking  forward  to  the  all-night  dancing 
and  merry-making  that  would  follow, 
gloom  of  the  deepest  dye  appeared  two 
days  before  when  the  waiters  struck  with 
unexpected  suddenness,  and  practically  all 
the  restaurants  and  cafes  were  closed. 
1  low  could  the  Fourteenth  be  properly  cele- 
brated under  such  conditions?  To  add  to 
the  gloom  of  the  boulevardiers,  the  rain  de- 
scended in  torrents.  It  was  time  for  a 
quick  change,  and  Paris  is  always  ready  to 
supply  that.  According  to  a  special  cor- 
respondent of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  reports  some  personal  and  intimate 
features  of  the  great  celebration: 

In  forty-eight  hours  a  settlement  of  the 
strike  has  been  reached,  the  clouds  lift,  and 
all  good  Parisians  look  forward  to  the  day 
and  the  night   of  •'the  Fourteenth."     Still 
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to  those  who  ha<ve  not  secured  immediate 
delivery  of  their  new  1920  Haynes  cars 


By  A.  G.  SIEBERLING,  Vice-President  and  General  Manager 
The  Haynes   Automobile   Company,  Kokomo,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


T  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  to  us  that  thousands  of  people 
have  been  unable  to  get  immediate  delivery  of  the  new  1920 
Haynes.  The  fact  that  we  have  succeeded  in  increasing 
production  to  the  point  where  we  may  soon  be  on  a  greater 
delivery  basis  is  encouraging  to  us.  But  we  feel  that  an  explanation 
is  due  all  of  the  good  friends  of  the  Haynes  who  have  waited  so 
patiently  and  so  expectantly  for  their  cars. 


During  the  war  our  plant  was  converted  into 
one  to  serve  the  government.  Our  engineers 
and  designers  went  ahead  with  their  work 
and  produced  the  new  1920  Haynes.  Its  tre- 
mendous appeal  at  the  opening  of  the  year  is 
a  matter  of  history,  and  orders  continued  to 
come  from  all  parts  of  this  country  as  well 
as  from  abroad. 

Our  dealers  have  done  their  best  to  take  care 
of  their  patrons.  We  realize,  however,  that 
even  when  the  situation  was  understood  every- 
one who  ordered  a  new  Haynes  was  more 
and  more  anxious  to  receive  it. 

• 
We  could  not  "rush"  production.  Even  had 
it  been  mechanically  possible  there  remained 
the  fact  that  no  Haynes  is  allowed  to  leave 
our  plant  until  it  has  satisfied  the  rigid  in- 
spection tests  of  our  engineers  and  designers. 

Each  Haynes  car  must  exemplify  the  four 
essential  factors  of  character — beauty,  strength, 
power  and  comfort  —  before  it  can  go  to  its 
future  owner.  This  extra  care  on  our  part  is 
a  tangible  benefit  to  the  owner,  but  we  know 
how  anybody  feels  about  it  when  he  has  or- 
dered a  fine  new  car  and  cannot  get  it. 

But  the  orders  continue  to  come  in.  The  new 
1920  Haynes  is  actually  an  advance  model. 
It  is  what,  in  ordinary  times,  would  have  been 
expected  of  this  organization  next  January. 
Naturally,  every  time  one  is  driven  from  a 
Haynes  dealer's  establishment  it  awakens  in 
the  mind  of  every  beholder  the  desire  to  own 


The  Haynes,  AMERICA'S  FIRST  CAR,   now  exhibited   by   the  government  at  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  invented,  designed  and  built  by  El-wood  Haynes,  in  1893. 


one.  Thus  the  orders  show  no  indication  of 
abatement. 

We  are  doubling  the  capacity  of  our  plant; 
we  have  increased  our  production.  Those 
who  have  waited  have  profited,  because  they 
are  getting  Haynes  cars  which  are  wonder- 
fully improved. 

The  new  1920  Haynes,  therefore,  is  a  cat 
worth  waiting  a  little  while  for.  Whether  it 
is  the  seven-passenger  touring  car,  the  four- 
door,  four-passenger  roadster,  the  seven-pas- 
senger limousine,  the  seven-passenger  sedan  or 
the  four-passenger  coupe  we  know  that  it 
comes  fully  up  to  the  Haynes  standard  of  a 
car  of  character. 

Our  earnest  recommendation  is  that  you  place 
your  reservation  with  your  Haynes  dealer 
now.  You  may  have  to  wait  a  short  time  be- 
fore receiving  your  car,  but  the  value  of  your 
investment  will  more  than  offset  the  slight 
delay. 

We  have  promised  your-  dealer  to  do  our  best 
to  fill  his  orders  with  the  least  possible  loss  of 
time,  and  that  every  car  we  send  him  shall 
measure  fully  up  to  the  standards  created  and 
perfected  by  the  Haynes  organization  in  all 
the  twenty-six  years  since  Elwood  Haynes 
thrilled  this  country  with  his  invention  — 
America's  First  Car. 


1893— THE     HAYNES     IS     AMERICA'S     FIRST     CAR-1919    g 
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the  voice  of  the  pessimist  is  heard.  The 
strongly  condemned  stands  on  the  Champs- 
Elysees  are  promptly  demolished  by  the 
authorities,  once  they  have  realized  the  un- 
popularity of  this  obstruction  of  the  public 
view.  But  new  misgivings  dim  the  pros- 
pect of  the  Victory  fetes.  It  may  rain. 
The  barricades  which  are  to  insure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  procession  and  the  safety  of  the 
public  are  too  fragile;  the  troops  and  police 
will  not  be  adequate  to  preserve  order. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  in  reviewing  the 
events  of  the  past  twenty-four  hours  to 
record  that  none  of  these  prognostications 
have  been  justified  in  the  event.  In  the 
jargon  of  the  theater,  "It  was  all  right  on 
the  nighf."  In  these  days,  when  France, 
in  common  with  her  Allies,  is  called  upon 
to  search  her  heart  and  conscience  in  mak- 
ing head  against  the  complex  problems 
which  urgently  demand  solution,  the  great 
measure  of  solidarity,  sober  joy,  and  ordered 
enthusiasm  which  marked  last  night's  re- 
joicings was  indeed  encouraging.  There 
was  little  evidence  of  sheer  "mafficking." 
It  was  Paris  at  her  best  celebrating  the 
great  triumph  of  the  night  with  a  fuller 
sense  of  national  civic  pride  than  has  been 
shown  at  any  previous  thanksgiving  since 
the  dark  days  of  the  late  summer  of  1914. 

Like  a  tired  child  after  a  party,  Paris 
rested,  exhausted,  in  the  afternoon,  after 
the  strenuous  physical  exertion  and  excite- 
ment of  the  previous  night  and  morning. 
It  was  not  surprizing,  for  thousands  in  hope 
of  getting  a  good  place  had  spent  a  chilly 
vigil  overnight  in  and  about  the  Champs- 
Elysees,  unprotected  in  most  cases  by  even 
a  thin  blanket  or  a  light  cloak.  The  com- 
parison with  a  tired  child  is  something  more 
than  a  figure  of  speech,  for  one  of  the  most 
striking  features  of  this  memorable  day  and 
night  was  the  presence  of  large  numbers  of 
children,  brought  almost  as  a  solemn  duty, 
so  that  they  might  retain  a  lasting  impres- 
sion of  the  majesty  of  the  occasion.  Every- 
where the  little  people  were  in  foremost 
positions,  total  strangers  in  many  cases  lift- 
ing them  on  to  their  shoulders  or  on  to 
ladders  and  other  points  of  vantage. 

Paris  has,  of  course,  become  more  than 
ever  the  most  cosmopolitan  city  in  the 
world  during  the  past  six  months.  There 
is  good  reason  to  believe  that  much  was 
done  last  night  by  the  best  of  all  means  to 
strengthen  the  bonds  of  international 
friendship.  There  was  an  unmistakable 
and  powerful  undercurrent  of  comradeship 
beneath  the  demonstrative  and  typically 
French  gaiety  which  dominated  man, 
woman,  and  child. 

French  poilus  and  their  girls  joined  hands 
in  these  impromptu  street-corner  dances 
which,  with  all  their  light-heartedness,  are 
marked  by  an  etiquette  which  puzzles  the 
British  soldier,  used  to  the  revels  of  Hamp- 
stead  Heath  or  the  countryside.  The  cafes 
remained  open  all  night.  Wherever  a  few 
soldier-musicians  or  a  barrel  organ  could 
be  found,  dancing  lasted  till  far.  into  the 
night,  and  often  till  daybreak.  In  addition 
to  these  improvised  dances  there  were  the 
bah  publics,  at  the  Madeleine,  the  Bourse, 
and  at  other  centers.  Every  now  and  then 
a  small  band  of  revelers — soldiers  or  civil- 
ians— would  affect  to  bar  the  progress  of 
one  of  the  groups  of  musicians,  or  would 
join  hands  around  a  bevy  of  girls  whose 
assumed  perturbation  was  all  part  of  the 
fun  of  the  fair.  Men  of  the  British  forces 
now  in  Paris,  as  well  as  Americans,  Italians. 
Serbs,  and  Poles  and  soldiers  of  other 
smaller  Allied  Powers,  mingled  not  only 
with  the  people  of  Paris,  but  of  France. 
Apart  from  the  ever-popular  gala  dresses 
of  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  one  noted  with  in- 
1 1  Test   the  quaint  lace  caps  of  varied  and 
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intricate  design  peculiar  to  many  provincial 
districts. 

With  nightfall  Paris  awoke  resplendent 
from  the  torpor  of  the  afternoon.  A  shower 
of  rain  early  in  the  evening  was  a  little  dis- 
concerting, but  thereafter  the  night  was 
fine  until  shortly  beforo  midnight.  The 
city  was  decked  as  never  before  for  this 
night  of  nights.  There  was  no  actual  cen- 
ter for  the  illuminations,  unless  it  was  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde,  whence  brilliantly 
lighted  avenues  radiated.  The  real  center 
was  in  the  heart  of  the  dense  multitude! 
which  surged  from  the  famous  square  up 
the  Champs-Elysees,  and  in  the  other  di- 
rection along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli. 

The  Place  de  la  Concorde,  where  strings 
of  orange  lights  depended  from  and  encir- 
cled the  Obelisk,  presented  a  magnificent 
spectacle,  search-lights  turning  the  waters 
of  the  fountains  from  silver  to  sea-green. 
The  broad  roadway  of  tho  Champs-Elysees 
was  also  outlined  with  myriad  orange 
lamps,  while  in  the  distance,  between  the 
long  avenues  of  chestnuts,  two  bars  of  white 
light  disclosed  the  majestic  outline  of  the 
summit  of  the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  on  which 
flares  presently  burst  forth  against  the 
background  of  the  darkening  sky.  Else- 
where official  buildings  had  been  treated 
with  dignity  and  taste.  But  it  was  the 
famous  Magasins  du  Louvre,  adjacent  to 
the  palace  of  the  kings  of  old  France,  that 
easily  bore  the  palm  for  the  finest  indi- 
vidual decoration.  It  is  not  surprizing  to 
hear  that  it  won  the  prize  offered  for  the 
best  representation  of  the  Gallic  cock  tri- 
umphant. In  scarlet  and  gold  the  bird 
was  emblazoned  victorious  over  the  Prus- 
sian eagle,  while  on  each  side  were  golden 
angels  bearing  laurel  wreaths.  All  the  col- 
ors of  the  rainbow  seemed  to  have  been 
employed  in  the  rest  of  the  design,  which 
comprised  the  arms  and  flags  of  the  Allies. 
Beneath  was  the  fine  motto:  "Gloire  a 
noire  France  eternelle!  Gloire  a  ceux  qui  sont 
morts  pour  elleV  The  equally  well-known 
Galeries  Lafayette,  with  its  glowing  gar- 
lands spanning  the  street,  and  the  Prin- 
temps  also  made  a  brave  show. 

The'great  feature  of  the  night,  however, 
was  the  procession  of  poilus  with  the  gir- 
andole— a  brilliant  effort  of  illumination 
brought  from  Florence  for  the  occasion. 
Its  25,000  lights  shone  from  numerous- 
wheeled  frameworks  bearing  representa- 
tions of  Mr.  Clemenceau,  Mr.  Lloyd  George, 
and  other  famous  Allied  leaders,  the  na- 
tional flags,  and  the  names  of  the  martyred 
and  the  regained  towns  of  France,  and  of 
the  great  battles  of  the  war.  The  proces- 
sion, which  was  preceded  by  a  troop  of  the 
Garde  Rt'publicain,  was  greeted  with  tre- 
mendous enthusiasm  on  its  passage  from 
the  Grand  Palais  in  the  Champs-Elysees, 
along  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  to  the  Boulevard 
St.-Germain,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river. 
From  various  points  there  were  brilliant 
displays  of  fireworks  and  Bengal  lights, 
while  the  effect  of  the  smoke  and  low-lying 
clouds  combined  to  lend  enchantment  to 
the  great  squares  and  gardens  of  the  "City 
of  Light"  on  this  night  which  had  at  last 
succeeded  "the  Day." 

But  all  Paris  did  not  converge  on  the 
triumphal  way  to  see  the  brilliant  illumi- 
nations of  that  great  night,  another  corre- 
spondent reminds  us.  There  were  other 
celebrations  of  another  sort,  where  the 
French  student,  famed  in  song  and  story, 
held  forth  in  his  own  manner: 

While  the  Grands  Boulevards,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Place  de  la  Concorde  and  flie 
Avenue  des  Champs-Elysees,  had  their 
human  seas  of  awe-struck  spectators,  there 
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Compel 
Attention 

because  of  their  clean-cut  stylish  lines 
and  that  much-to-be-desired  quality 
look: 

VANITY  HATS  are  built  to  look 
well  and  wear  well — unusually  so. 

Fall  Style  Booklet  shows  latest  models. 

V\NITY 

HATS 

Look  up  the  Vanity  Dealer  in  your  town. 
THE  NONAME  HAT 

MFG.  CO. 
220  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York 


Plant  at  Orange,  N.  J., 
since  1 883 
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ylreKou 
Sharlncj  cJhese 
Sincjelus  Cjifts? 

Music  once  more  has  come 
into  its  own.  Everywhere  cul- 
tured Americans  are  turning 
to  music  for  inspiration  and 
the  building  of  a  richer  life. 

qkptnfhts  <Bayer  <giano 

pioneer  in  the  art  of  reproducing 
pure  music,  has  led  the  way  in 
the  perfection  of  those  scientific 
developments  that  give  you  every 
bit  of  the  charm  of  the  original. 

The  sArtrio  zAnge/us  %eproducing 
Tiano  gives  you  the  exact  per- 
formances of  Beryl  Rubinstein, 
Hernia  Menth,  Harold  Bauer, 
Yolande  Mero,  Gabrilowitch, 
Godowsky  and  a  host  of  others. 

Write  us  today  for  your  free  copy 
of  our  interesting  catalog  No.  3  2. 
We  will  tell  you  where  the 
Angelus  can  be  heard  in  your 
own  city. 


were  also  huge  crowds  of  merrymakers  on 
the  rivt  gauche,  who,  profiting  from  the 
official  recognition  of  an  all-night  fete,  did 
not  go  home  till  morning.  The  Latin 
Quarter  has  its  own  traditions  about  merry- 
making, its  own  special  crowds.  And  it 
relies  very  largely  on  students  to  provide 
the  fun.  On  great  occasions  these  young 
men  march  to  the  Grands  Boulevards  in 
procession,  but,  in  spite  of  attractions  on 
the  rive  droite,  last  night  they  remained 
in  their  own  quarter.  For  hours  students 
of  every  faculty  marched  up  and  down  the 
Boulevard  Saint-Michel,  girt  with  colored 
1»  Its,  and  bearing  flags,  and  going  through 
their  repertoire  of  students'  songs.  The 
scene  of  many  spectacular  shows,  the  boule- 
vard was  probably  never  so  crowded  as  last 
night.  It  had  its  own  illuminations,  and, 
to  add  to  the  flare,  the  electric  lights  in  the 
shops  were  lit.  The  projectors  which  had 
searched  the  skies  a  year  ago  for  Gothas 
and  Fokkers  furnished  their  quota  of  arti- 
ficial light,  which  was  so  bright  that  one 
saw  the  spectacle  of  people  reading  news- 
papers in  the  streets  after  midnight.  Paul 
Verlaine,  who  consecrated  a  poem  to  the 
hobby-horse,  and  whose  statue  stands  amid 
a  floral  environment  in  the  Luxembourg 
Gardens  near  by,  would  have  received  fresh 
inspiration  had  he  witnessed  the  great 
scene  a  stone's  throw  from  the  illuminated 
Pantheon  last  night.  A  manege,  with  its 
brightly  painted  figures  symbolizing  amuse- 
ment, and  garlanded  and  beflagged.  turned 
all  night.  Poilus,  students,  and  midinei  tes 
sang  and  shrieked  as  the  wooden  horses 
rocked,  competing  with  the  volume  of  florid 
melody  emitted  from  the  mechanical  organ. 
And  in  the  crowded  boulevard  all  the  types 
in  the  quarter  with  which  Henri  Miirger 
has  made  lis  familiar  in  his  "Scenes  de  la  Vie 
de  Boheme"  were  to  he  seen  joining  in  all 
sorts  of  harmless  frolics  improvised  to  keep 
up  the  laughter  that  rippled  from  one  end 
of  the  boulevard  to  the  other. 

The  rive  gauche  had  felt  a  little  sore,  if 
not'slighted,  when  it  learned  that  it  was  not 
to  be  included  in  the  triumphal  march  of 
the  troops.  Some  sort  of  amende  had  to  be 
made,  and  it  took  the  form  of  fireworks  at 
the  Pont  Neuf.  Where  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Germain  cuts  through  the  Boulevard 
Saint-Michel,  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
had  congregated.  What  lusty  shouts  went 
up  at  each  display  of  multicolored  sparks! 
There  was  another  concession,  by  way  of 
placating  the  Quarter  denied  the  joy  of 
cheering  the  poilus  in  the  great  procession. 
It  was  decided  that  the  luminous  cortege 
described  elsewhere  should  ascend  the  Bou- 
levard Saint-Michel  and  pass  along  that 
portion  of  the  Boulevard  Saint-Germain 
leading  to  the  Concorde  Bridge.  Every 
policeman  in  the  Quarter  had  been  mobil- 
ized to  keep  the  route,  which  was  as  packed 
as  any  part  of  that  over  which  the  troops 
had  passed  in  the  morning;  It  was  a  mar- 
velous spectacle  as  the  ijirandole  as- 
cended the  boulevard,  its  luminous  devices 
picked  out  against  the  illuminated  Palais 
de  .Justice  across  the  water,  with  the  sil- 
houette of  a  church  steeple  behind  and  the 
trees  almost  meeting  in  front.  But,  alas! 
most  of  the  lamps  had  been  extinguished 
before  they  reached  the  Latin  Quarter 
crowds.  Still  the  j)oilus  were  there,  over 
a  thousand  of  them,  laughing  fellows  brim- 
ming over  with  badinage  exprcst  in  the 
language  that  the  Latin  Quarter  loves. 
How  they  were  cheered  !  One  heard  every- 
where the  chink  of  coins  falling  in  the 
helmets.  The  poilus  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity by  hand,  and  as  the  result  of  Quett 
they  are  to-day  indifferent  to  the  problem 
of  ilear  drinks.  The  main  artery  of  the 
Latin  Quarter  was  not  deserted  after  the 
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Waitham  7],y  Ligne 

The  movement  is  actually  smaller  than  a  dime 
in  diameter 

$175  to  $1,000  or  more 

depending  upon  the  case 


Know  These  Facts  Before 
You  Buy  a  Watch 

THERE  are  turning  operations  upon  metal 
made  by  Waitham  machinery  that  are  so 
minute,  so  wondrous  in  their  delicacy,  so 
exacting  in  precision,  that  the  mind  is  amazed  at 
these  triumphs  of  American  skill  in  watchmaking. 

Imagine  a  machine  turning  out  by  the  many  thou- 
sands,  screws  so  small  that  the  naked  human  eye 
sees  them  as  points  of  metal  shining  under  reflected 
light — screws  that  measure  254  threads  to  the  inch,  and  you 
can  put  47,000  of  them  in  a  small  thimble! 

Screws  that  are  hardened  and  tempered,  each  one  polished 
on  the  top  —  screws  that  are  perfect  in  sphericity,  perfect 
in  thread,  perfect  for  their  place  in  the  mechanism  of  that 
ladies'  Waitham  watch  movement,  which,  when  completed, 
is  actually  smaller  in  diameter  than  a  dime  —  a  ten  cent  piece. 

The  screws  in  the  foreign  made  watch  are  made  by  hand. 
But  comparing  them  under  the  magnifying  glass  we  see  the 
difference  between  these  hand-made  screws  and  the  Wai- 
tham machine-made  product.  The  foreign  screw  varies  — 
the  Waitham  screw  is  standardized  in  size  and  perfection 
of  workmanship. 

No  human  hand  could  ever  match  the  quantity  and  quality 
performance  of  machinery  that  creates  such  miracles  as 
these. 

This  is  one  more  of  the  many  reasons  why  the  world's  lead- 
ing horologists  came  to  Waitham  for  time,  and  still  another 
reason  why  your  selection  should  emphatically  be  a  Waitham. 

TTiis  story  is  continued  in  a  beautiful  booklet  in  which  you  will  find  a  liberal  watch  education. 
Sent  free  upon  request.      Waitham  Watch  Company,   Waitham,  Mass. 


WALTHAM 

THE  WORLD'S  WATCH  OVER  TIME 
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The  fixture  il- 
lustrated is  The 
Portland,  made 
of  vitr^ouschina 
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No  Rust  Spots  Will  Ever  Appear 


When  you  have  Monument  All-Clay 
plumbing-  fixtures  in  your  home  you  need 
never  worry  about  the  appearance  of  rust 
spots.  All-Clay  literally  means  All-Clay. 
There  is  no  metal  to  rust. 

The  surface  of  Monument  Fixtures  is 
a  glaze,  and  a  genuine  clay  glaze  can 
be  made  in  only  one  way  —  in  kilns 
under  a  high  temperature,  hardening 
heat.  This  forms  a  white,  smooth  sur- 
face that  is  absolutely  sanitary,  that  will 
not  stain,  that  can  be  kept  clean  very 
easily.  And  best  of  all  it  is  durable, 
it  stays  that  way. 

True,  such  superior  fixtures  cost  more 


than  the  ordinary  kind,  but  the  increase 
in  cost  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  the  in- 
crease in  actual  value.  In  other  words, 
All-Clay  Fixtures  cost  "less  per  year" 
than  any  other  kind. 

We  make  many  beautiful  fixtures  of 
porcelain  and  vitreous  china,  for  bath- 
room, laundry  and  kitchen.  Each  piece 
bears  the  Monument  Mark,  each  has  a 
certain  individuality  in  appearance,  a 
definite  fineness  of  quality.  Send  for  our 
interesting  Portfolio  which  tells  how 
Monument  Ware  is  made  and  shows 
how  it  will  look  in  your  home. 


THE  MONUMENT  POTTERY  COMPANY 

Makers  of  All-Clay  Quality  Ware  Trenton,  New  Jersey 
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PUT  a  pair  of  Stanley   Holders   on    your 
garage  doors  and  you  are  insured  against 
the  wind  slamming  them  into  your  car. 

These  holders  are  a  couple  of  mechanical 
footmen— they're  always  on  the  job.  Push  out 
your  garage  doors.  The  holders  automatically 
lock  them  open.  That  arm  of  steel  holds  them 
firmly  against  any  kind  of  gale  that  comes 
along.  A  pull  on  the  handle  releases  the  holder 
and  starts  the  homeward  swing  of  your  door. 
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Look  for  Mr.  Stanley  Worker  in 
your  hardware  stores.  He  is  in 
the  window  or  on  the  counter. 
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A  Stanley  Holder  is  a'simple  affair.  There's  a 
bumper  plate  that  goes  on  the  door  and  a  pivot 
plate  that  goes  on  the  door  frame.  It  can  be  put 
on  swinging  doors  of  every  size  or  shape.  You'll 
find  complete  directions  for  applying  packed 
with  your  pair. 

"It  isn't  too  late— but  it's  none  too  soon"  to 
have  your  garage  equipped  with  Stanley  Garage 
Door  Holders.  You  can  buy  a  pair  at  any  of  the 
leading  hardware  stores  everywhere. 

Write  for  booklet  LD91.  It  is  crammed 
full  of  interesting  information  for  anyone 
owning  or  about  to  build  a  garage. 
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luminous  procession  had  gone  by.  On 
either  side  were  sweetmeat  stalls,  the  cafes 
rang  with  music,  and  there  was  dancing  at 
every  turn. 


HOW  A   RESOLUTE  WOMAN  SAVED 

HER  FAMILY  FROM  THE 

BOLSHEVIKI 


\  PARTICULARLY  vivid  story  of  an 
£*■  adventurous,  and  almost  miraculous, 
escape  from  the  rule  of  the  Bolsheviki  is 
of  the  Alexandrowicz  family,  consisting  of 
a  man,  his  wife,  and  seven  children,  who 
reached  Warsaw  a  short  time  ago  after 
walking  the  entire  distance  of  about  400 
miles  from  Kief.  It  is  written  by  the 
special  correspondent  in  Russia  of  the 
London  Post,  and  appears  in  a  recent  issue 
of  that  journal.  The  Alexandrowicz  fam- 
ily are  said  to  be  people  of  means,  land- 
owners and  engaged  in  manufacturing  at 
Kief.  Since  1914  the  family  had  privately 
maintained  the  best-equipped  hospital  in 
that  city.  When  the  Bolsheviki  entered 
the  town,  one  of  the  first  things  they  did 
was  to  descend  upon  this  family — 

They  imprisoned  Alexandrowicz  and  or- 
dered Mrs.  Alexandrowicz,  her  children, 
the  English  governess,  and  the  maids  to 
the  attic.  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz  and  her 
daughter  of  sixteen  were  compelled  to  begin 
doing  all  the  cooking  and  household  work 
for  twenty-six  of  the  new  arrivals  who 
moved  into  the  house.  Of  these  twenty- 
six  twenty-four  were  Jews,  and  of  these 
twenty-four  two  were  American  citizens 
and  three  were  British  subjects;  there  were 
also  one  Finnish  and  one  Lithuanian  Jew 
in  the  party;,  the  rest  were  Russian  Jews. 
No  great  time  passed  before  Alexandrowicz 
was  sentenced  to  death;  but  Mrs.  Alexan- 
drowicz, by  bribing  the  guards  of  the  city 
prison,  made  it  possible  for  her  husband 
to  escape.  He  fled  to  their  country  estate, 
about  five  miles  out  of  Kief,  and  hid  him- 
self in  the  cellar  of  a  remote  shooting  lodge 
that  he  had  built.  He  did  not  dare  to 
leave  this  cellar  for  more  than  two  months, 
and  the  eldest  child  in  the  family,  a  boy  of 
seventeen,  used  to  carry  him  food  as 
opportunity  offered. 

The  Bolsheviki  immediately  began  to 
carry  into  effect  everything  that  goes  with 
the  pleasing  institution  of  nationalization, 
for  which  their  peculiar  system  of  govern- 
mental machinery  is  somewhat  celebrated, 
and  carried  things  with  a  high  hand — 

Mrs.  Alexandrowicz  was  allowed  to  draw 
only  five  hundred  rubles  a  month  from 
the  bank,  and  this  was  utterly  inadequate 
for  the  family  needs,  seeing  that  bread  had 
risen  to  sixteen  rubles  a  pound  and  other 
necessaries  were  on  a  like  scale.  Meat  was 
entirely  prohibited  to  them,  but  the  Bol- 
sheviki in  the  house  had  abundant  sup- 
plies, which  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz,  with  her 
hungry  children,  including  a  child  of  two, 
up-stairs,  was  compelled  daily  to  prepare 
and  serve.  At  night  the  Bolshevik  lodgers 
used  to  indulge  in  the  most  boisterous  and 
vile  orgies  in  the  chief  apartments  of  the 
house,  and  there  was  one  particular  indi- 
vidual who  used  to  mako  it  his  especial 
business  to  come  to  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz. 
nearly  every  day  and  inform  her  of  the 
execution  of  some  additional  friend  or 
relative. 

Early  in  June  one  of  the  children,  a  boy 
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of  seven,  fell  ill  with  appendicitis.  Mrs. 
Alexandrowicz  took  him  to  tho  hospital 
that  she  and  her  husband  had  maintained, 
and  one  of  the  military  surgeons  was  al- 
lowed to  operate.  At  about  tho  same  time 
the  men  in  the  Alexandrowicz's  house  set 
up  a  printing-press  in  one  of  the  rooms  to 
counterfeit  Bolshevik  money.  What  they 
were  doing  was  discovered  and  a  Gommis- 
sionnaire  with  a  force  of  soldiers  came  to 
raid  the  plant.  Before  the  commissioKnaire 
bad  gained  access  to  the  house  the  Bolshe- 
viki  below  hauled  their  press  up-stairs 
and  dumped  it  into  the  attic  where  Mrs. 
Alexandrowicz  and  her  children  were  living. 
There  it  was  discovered.  Altho  she  herself 
was  not  accused  of  counterfeiting,  she  be- 
camo  convinced  that  as  a  result  of  the  epi- 
sode she  was  even  less  safe  than  she  had 
been.  In  any  event,  the  idea  of  attempt- 
ing to  escape  with  her  seven  children,  tho 
maids,  and  the  governess,  and  to  take  her 
husband,  who  was  becoming  dangerously 
weak,  along  with  the  party,  began  to  as- 
sume shape.  Obviously  the  risks  were 
enormous,  but  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz  even- 
tually felt  herself  forced  to  the  plan  by  the 
execution,  on  June  13,  of  forty-seven  persons, 
almost  the  last  of  the  bourgeois  class  of 
Kief,  and  including  twenty-five  merchants 
and  business  men,  seven  doctors,  eight 
lawyers,  and  three  professors  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Kief.  Two  of  the  professors, 
Mr.  Armachewsky  and  Mr.  Florinsky,  were 
men  who  enjoyed  no  small  scientific  repute, 
not  only  in  Kief  but  in  Warsaw  and  even 
in  Vienna. 

It  was  at  this  juncture  that  plans  were 
laid  for  an  escape.  The  entire  project  was 
engineered  by  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz  with  the 
assistance  of  such  members  of  the  family 
as  were  not  ill.     The  account  proceeds: 

It  was  the  practise  of  the  Bolsheviki 
living  in  the  Alexandrowiczs'  home  to  lock 
the  iron  entrance-gate  at  night,  so  as  to 
guard  against  the  escape  of  any  members  of 
the  family,  and  for  one  of  them  to  keep  the 
key  by  him  until  morning.  The  sixteen- 
year-old  daughter  undertook  the  task  of 
securing  a  wax  impression  of  the  lock  upon 
this  gate,  and  succeeded  in  doing  so.  A 
key  was  made.  The  problem  of  transport- 
ing Mr.  Alexandrowicz,  the  boy  who  had 
just  been  operated  upon,  and  the  infant  of 
two  years,  next  arose.  The  eldest  son 
managed  to  buy  a  peasant's  cart  and  a 
pony,  which  were  taken  to  the  country 
estate.  In  order  to  have  a  means  of  ob- 
taining food  upon  the  journey,  Mrs.  Alex- 
androwicz arranged  a  bundle  of  as  many 
of  her  clothes  as  she  had  been  able  to  re- 
tain, and  these  she  subsequently  traded 
along  the  way  for  provisions.  Finally,  on 
the  night  of  June  26,  she  led  her  little 
party,  quietly  and  undetected,  from  the 
house,  walked,  herself  carrying  the  young- 
est child,  the  governess  and  the  maids  as- 
sisting the  boy  who  was  ill,  to  the  estate 
in  the  country,  there  placed  the  husband, 
the  baby,  and  the  sick  lad  in  the  peasant's 
cart,  and  set  forth. 

The  journey,  which  was  accomplished 
only  by  a  vast  amount  of  zigzagging  in 
order  to  escape  towns  and  cities  and  to  find 
loopholes  in  the  military  lines,  was  full  of 
adventure.  Upon  one  occasion  several 
peasant  women,  after  Mrs.  Alexandrowicz 
had  showed  some  of  the  clothes  with  which 
she  was  bartering  for  food,  attacked  the 
party,  and  a  small  wayside  battle  with 
sticks  and  stones  ensued.  These  incidents, 
tho,  were  for  the  most  part  exceptional; 
generally  the  peasants  were  not  inhospi- 
table, accepting  xhe  party,  who  were  trav- 
eling barefooted  and  drest  only  in  rags,  as 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry  Silverware  Watches  Clocks  Stationery 


An  Incomparable  Stock 


Purchases  maybe  made  by  Mail 


Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
NewYork 
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An  actual  photograph  tf  the  Mtruti  flrtt  of  tin  William    Tullrrton   Motor 
Truck  Srr-.ice,  Chicago,  tverj  unit  of  which  is  shod  with  Good/ear  Solid  Tint 


Copyright  1319,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 
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Every  Wheel  on  This  Busy 
Fleet  Wears  a  Goodyear 


'  nREVIOUS  to  five  years  ago  we  used  different  leading  makes  of  solid 
JL  truck  tires.  Since  five  years  ago  we  have  never  used  anything  else  but 
Goodyear  Solid  Tires.  And  it  is  our  decision  to  use  only  Goodyear  Solid 
Tires  in  the  future.  Our  reasons  are  the  same  reasons  that  have  caused  many 
others  to  take  the  same  action." — William  Fullerton,  Manager,  William 
Fullerton   Motor  Truck  Service,  3455-7    South  Morgan   Street,   Chicago 


THERE'S  a  battery  of  eighty  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  constantly  at  work 
on  the  14-truck  caravan  of  the  William 
Fullerton  Motor  Truck  Service  in 
Chicago. 

The  battery  has  been  piling  up  excep- 
tional mileage  scores  ever  since  Good- 
year Solid  Tires  were  adopted  on  these 
trucks. 

Before  that  time  Mr.  William  Fullerton 
had  used  several  standard  makes  of  truck 
tires,  but  none  of  these  survived  the  com- 
parison with  Goodyears. 

During  the  last  two  and  a  half  years  the 
average  mileage  record  delivered  by  the 
battery  of  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  has  been 
22,062,  a  figure  decidedly  impressive  for 
this  particular  type  of  service. 

For  this  is  a  hard-working  battery  that 
grinds  along  all  day  under  heavy  loads  of 
sheet  steel  and  paper,  also  sugar,  flour 
and  other  commodities. 

Frequently  some  of  the  burly  Goodyear 
Solid  Tires  in  the  group  are  obliged  to 
travel  with  building  materials  to  con- 
struction work  where  nails,  tools,  metal 
scrap  and  sharp  stones  constantly  threaten 
tire  life. 


Every  day  these  tires  are  required  to 
carry  their  burdens  over  wide  systems 
of  railroad  tracks  and  along  certain  pave- 
ments rendered  almost  unusable  by  neg- 
lect and  punishment  during  the  war 
period. 

But  the  whole  unfriendly  combination 
never  dimmed  the  glory  of  the  battery; 
rather  does  it  increase  the  significance  of 
the  fact  that  the  battery  is  still  eighty 
strong  and  still  going  strong. 

The  present  eighty  treads  are  sleek  and 
wearing  down  evenly,  like  former  eighties; 
the  rubber  in  the  eighty  treads  is  un- 
usually well  preserved,  showing  character- 
istic resistance  to  cutting  and  chipping; 
the  eighty  tire-bases  give  no  hint  of  tread 
separation. 

We  talked  about  the  eighty  to  Mr. 
Fullerton,  who  stated  that  part  of  the 
credit  should  go  to  a  local  GoodyearTruck 
Tire  Service  Station  which  made  tire  con- 
servation practical  despite  the  bad  condi- 
tions encountered. 

So  the  story  of  the  eighty  Goodyear  Solid 
Tires,  and  all  previous  Goodyear  eighties, 
is  not  just  a  story  of  higher  tire  mileage 
and  lower  tire-mile  cost  but  a  story  of  tire 
quality  and  service  that,  combined,  assure 
the  permanency  of  these  things. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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Are  they 
gas-tight? 

They  are,  if  they're  Inlands 

The    Inland   Spiral    Cut  eliminates  the 

'gap,"  does  away  with  the  "step-cut" 
— uncoils  in  a  perfect  circle  against  the  cylinder 
wall — and  gives  continuously  equal  breadth  and 
thickness  in  entire  circumference. 

The  Inland  Process  of  heat  treatment  makes  the 
Inland  Piston  Ring  uniform  in  structure  at  all 
points — so  the  wear  on  the  ring,  as  well  as  on 
the  cylinder  walls,  is  even  all  around,  giving 
perfect  and  complete  gas-tight  contact  at  all  times. 

The  exclusive  principle  of  the  Inland  type 
of  construction  is  patented.  Its  advantages 
cannot  be  obtained  in  any  other  ring  at 
any  price. 

Inlands  are  for  every  type  of  internal  combustion 
motors — automobiles,  trucks,  tractors,  stationary 
engines  and  marine  engines. 

Get  Inlands  from  your  dealer 
—  or  at  garages  everywhere 

INLAND    MACHINE    WORKS 

1636  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

INLAND 

ONE-PIECE  PISTON  RING 


destitute  refugees  and  nothing  more.  The 
approach  to  the  Polish  lines,  which  was 
made  not  far  from  Pinsk,  brought  a  tick- 
lish moment.  The  Bolsheviki  were  not 
holding  any  front  at  the  particular  spot 
where  the  Alexandrowiczs,  just  at  dawn 
one  morning,  came  up.  Mrs.  Alexandrow- 
icz,  the  English  governess,  and  one  of  the 
maids  went  forward  toward  the  outpost; 
the  rest  of  the  party  were  kept  in  hiding; 
seeing  only  women  the  Polish  sentry  did 
not  fire,  and  the  party  was  safe. 


WHEN  "JOHNNY  COMES  MARCHING 
HOME"  TO  LACLEDE,  MISSOURI 


[  ACLEDE.  Linn  County,  Missouri, 
■*— ■ '  isn't  a  big  burg  from  the  standpoint 
of  population,  its  number  of  inhabitants 
being  given  as  only  about  750.  But  it's 
been  feeling  much  bigger  than  that  ever 
since  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 
and  they  are  now  making  preparations  for 
a  celebration  there,  which,  when  it  is 
"pulled  off,"  will  direct  the  attention  of 
the  country  to  the  little  Missouri  town  to 
a  greater  extent  than  has  been  the  experi- 
ence of  many  a  city  counting  its  people  by 
the  hundreds  of  thousands.  The  occasion 
for  the  festivities  will  be  the  home-coming 
from  overseas  of  a  Laclede  boy  who  took 
a  rather  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  in 
France.  The  "boy"  in  question  is  no  less 
a  personage  than  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 
the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces,  for  Laclede,  Mo.,  is 
the  place  the  General  originally  hails  from. 
But  they  are  not  going  to  refer  to  him  as 
General  in  his  home-town,  when  he  gets 
there,  avers  a  Laclede  correspondent  of 
the  New  York  Tribune,  nor  as  Sir  John, 
the  title  conferred  upon  him  in  England, 
nor  even  as  plain  John.  Says  this 
correspondent : 

When  he  gets  himself  introduced  in  pub- 
lic here  by  Ed  Allen — Ed's  official  name  is 
Mayor  Edmund  B.  Allen — this  boy's  going 
to  be  just  the  same  as  he  was  about  fifty- 
five  years  ago  when  soldiers  were  coming 
back  from  another  war — plain  Johnny 
Pershing. 

Johnny  didn't  go  right  from  here  to 
France,  and  people  didn't  know  whether 
he'd  come  back  to  see  Laclede  or  not. 
He'd  been  in  the  Army  for  a  long  time  and 
some  folk  reckoned  that  he'd  forgot  ten 
all  about  most  of  the  boys  and  men  and 
women  he  used  to  know,  so  Ed  Allen  sent 
him  a  cablegram  that  read  like  this: 

"Laclede,  your  old  home,  your  boyhood 
friends,  and  Linn  County  are  calling  you. 
When  may  we  expect  you  home'.'" 

There  were  some  in  Laclede  who  frowned 
powerful  when  they  heard  about  it  and 
said  Ed  should  have  made  his  appeal  more 
elaborate  and  academic,  like  President 
Wilson  and  other  prominent  people  that 
sent  messages  to  Johnny  Pershing,  but  Ed 
just  smiled  and  didn't  make- any  comment. 
Ed's  family  and  Johnny's  family  had 
known  each  other  since  the  days  when 
Johnny's  mother  was  Anne  Thompson  and 
the  other  Johnny  Pershing — father  of  this 
Johnny — was  courting  her.  and  Ed  guessed 
he  knew  the  right  sort  of  message  to 
send. 

And  Ed  was  guessing  around  400,  be- 
cause it  wasn't  very  long  afterward  that  he 
got  a  reply  that  made  him  jump  up  out  Of 
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What  is  the  Basis  for  Judging 

the  Value  of  a  Tire? 


IN  general  characteristics,  except 
treads,  all  tires  look  alike;  but  there 
is  a  great  difference  in  the  mileage  they 
give,  gasoline  economy,  in  riding  com- 
fort and  driving  ease,  in  tractive  power 
and  in  safety. 

You  cannot  see  these  things  when 


you   buy,  yet  they  are  there  or  are 
not  there. 

They  are  the  basis  of  value. 

Fisk  users  are  all  men  and  women 
who  know  what  they  want  and  whether 
or  not  they  are  getting  it.  That  is  why 
they  use  Fisk  Tires. 


Why  Fisk  Tires  Give  Such  Long, 
Uninterrupted  Mileage 

Fisk  Tires — Cords,  Red -Tops,  Black  Non-Skids— are  known  as 
the  best  tires  made  today.  Each  in  its  class  is  a  master  product, 
and  the  three  types  of  tires  give  dealers  the  best  line  of  tires 
offered  to  motorists  today.  Whatever  type  of  a  tire  you 
use,  see  that  it  is  a   Fisk  and  you  will  get  a  tire  that  is  right. 


Fisk  Cords 

The  master  product  of  makers 
who  have  specialized  in  pneumatic 
tires  for  over  twenty  years — heavy, 
over  sized,  side  walls  extra  thick, 
tough  tread  of  finest  black  rubber, 
smooth  riding  and  resilient.  No 
cord  tire  made  can  give  any  more 
mileage  than  a  Fisk.  Note  the 
tread  of  a  Fisk  Cord  after  seven 
or  eight  thousand  miles  of  use. 
For  all  'round  motoring,  city  pave- 
ments or  country  roads,  good  or 
bad,  Fisk  Cords  stand  up  in  a 
way  that  sets  them  in  a  class  by 
themselves. 


Fisk  Red -Tops 

A  new  tire  of  super-strength 
and  extra  mileage. 

Over  sized,  made  with  an  extra 
ply  of  fabric  and  extra  heavy, 
extra  thick  tread  of  tough  red 
rubber.  A  tire  so  good  that  it 
does  not  need  an  advertised  mile- 
age adjustment  limit. 

In  point  of  wear  it  is  without 
any  question  the  finest  fabric  tire 
made.     It  is  a  big,  handsome  tire. 

Fisk  Black  Non-Skids 
and  Plain  Treads 

Full  over  size,  the  Non-Skids 


made  with  the  famous  Fisk  safety 
buttons  that  insure  driving  safety 
under  any  conditions. 

Fisk  Inner  Tubes 

have  always  been  of  laminated 
construction,  built  up  layer  upon 
layer  of  pure  rubber.  Only  the 
highest  quality  of  pure  gum  is  used 
in  the  making  of  Fisk  Tubes.  They 
are  heavy  and  strong  and  they  wear 
longer   than   two   ordinary  tubes. 

On  your  car  Fisk  Tires  will  give 
you  the  full  and  uninterrupted  mile- 
age you  have  been  looking  for,  the 
value  you  have  a  right  to  demand. 


Next  tirne-BUYFISK-Atall  Dealers 


FISH 


Time  to  R^-tirw* 
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Practical  Worth 

TODAY  more  than  for  many  years  past,  the  practical  value 
or  a  man  s  gun  and  dog'  is  the  true  measure  or  his  pride  in 
them.     He  has  a  new  appreciation  or  service  —  and  wants  it. 

That  there  is  such  great  demand  for  Remington  UMC  guns 
ana  shells  is  therefore  a  more  than  ordinarily  sound  indica- 
tion of  their  superiority. 

Demin&orh 
*C  UMC    b 

for  Shooting  Right 

I  he  most  valuable  recent  service  to  shotgun  shooters,  in  the  matter  or  equip- 
ment, is  the  wonderful  Wetproor  process  or  waterproofing  shot  shells,  in- 
vented and  developed  by  Remington  UMC  during  the  war. 

No  neglect  and  no  ordinary  accident  can  prevent  your  Remington  UMC 
"Arrow  or  "  Nitro  Club  '  Wetproor  Steel  Lined  Speed  Shells  from  work- 
ing as  smoothly  and  firing  as  perfectly  as  your  modern  Remington  UMC 
Autoloading  or  Pump  Gun. 

They  will  neither  shrink  and  bake  their  wads  in  hot  dry  weather,  nor  swell 
and  jam  in  the  gun  when  it  is  very  damp.  They  are  as  indifferent  to  damp 
storage  as  a  water  spaniel  is  to  getting  his  feet  wet,  and  will  remain  in  per- 
fect condition  in  the  hardest  rain  or  the  leakiest  boat  long  after  other  shells, 
not  protected  by  the  exclusive  Remington  UMC  Wetproor  process,  have 
soaked  and  swelled  themselves  useless. 

Your  local  dealer,  the  progressive  Remington  UMC  merchant  —  one  of 
more  than  82,700  in  this  country  —  -will  he  glad  to  supply  you. 

THE  REMINGTON  ARMS  UNION  METALLIC  CARTRIDGE  CO.,  Inc. 

Largest  Manufacturers  of  Firearms  and  Ammunition  in  the  VForJd 
WOOLWORTH  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


his  chair  and   cheer  just   like  a  fool   hoy. 
The  message  said: 

"  I  have  heard  the  call.  Will  be  there 
soon  after  my  arrival  in  the  United  States. 
Can't  give  you  a  definite  date  now,  but 
will  let  you  know  later." 

And  it  was  signed  "John  Pershing." 
There  wasn't  any  "Sir  John"  or  "General  " 
or  anything  else  in  the  alphabet  that  prop- 
erly follows  his  name  now,  and  Ed  isn't 
going  to  use  any  "fancy  titles"  when  he 
presents  him  at  the  home-coming  exercises. 

"Sir  John,"  laughed  the  Mayor  to-day. 
"Say.  I  can't  even  say  it  without  laughing. 
No  sir.  he's  going  to  be  plain  Johnny,  and  I 
just  guess  that  will  be  what  he  will  Avant 
to  be."  He  stopt  laughing  and  a  sort  of 
yesterday-look  came  into  his  eyes.  "Lord 
knows  he's  been  'generaled'  about  enough 
by  this  time,  and  'Johnny'  is  going  to 
sound  powerful  good  to  him." 

Everybody  in  Laclede  and  all  of  Linn 
County  have  heard  Johnny  is  coming,  and 
they're  getting  ready  for  him.  They're 
somewhat  sorry  he  can't  get  here  by  Sep- 
tember 13,  his  fifty-ninth  birthday,  but 
they  know  he's  got  to  put  in  some  time 
talking  to  the  President  and  Mr.  Baker, 
and  some  more  folks  up  in  Washington,  and 
they're  patient,  hoping  he'll  get  here  before 
Hallowe'en. 

Great  plans  are  in  the  making.  Citizens 
of  Rome  never  worked  harder  to  prepare  a 
welcome  for  Caesar.  There  won't  be  any 
of  the  pomp  or  dignity  or  formality  or  glit- 
tering receptions  that  have  marked  the 
entertainment  of  the  General  in  Europe. 
hut  there  will  be  singing  and  shouting  and 
hand-shaking  and  music  and  oratory — four 
minutes,  no  longer,  for  speeches,  Ed  Allen 
says — and  then  everybody  will  "put  on  the 
old  nosebag,"  as  they  say  in  Johnny's  army. 
at  an  old-fahioned  Missouri  fried-chicken 
dinner  "on  the  ground." 

And  just  as  a  sort  of  special  honor  Ed 
lias  dug  up  a  small  drum-corps  of  G.  A.  R. 
veterans  that'll  pay  its  respects  to  the 
General  by  playing  the  first  welcome  to 
returned  soldiers  that  Johnny  ever  heard — 
"When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home." 


THE  ACADEMY  OF  METZ,  AFTER 

FORTY-SEVEN  YEARS,  REVIVES 

ITS  SITTINGS 


THE  Academy  of  Metz,  the  world  was 
briefly  informed  the  other  day,  had 
held  its  first  public  silting  since  1870. 
There  was  a  significant  hit  of  history  be- 
hind this  announcement.  In  spite  of  years 
of  German  efforts  of  domination,  the  acad- 
emy retained  its  independence,  and  its 
recent  open  meeting  "gave  a  touching  and 
significant  proof  of  the  faithfulness  of  Lor- 
raine to  the  most  ancient  traditions  of 
French  culture."  A  special  correspondent 
of  TIk  Christina  Sdena  Monitor  (Boston), 
writing  from  Paris,  furnishes  these  inter- 
esting details: 

The  Academy  of  Met/,  is  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  of  all  the  provincial  academies 

of  France,  and  was  created  some  years 
alter    the   Academy    of    Dijon    by    a   select 

group  of  notabilities  of  the  Lorraine  capital, 

who    decided    to    found    a    society    "for   the 

study  of  science  and  art."  The  members 
of  this  society  might  not  exceed  fourteen 
in  number,  not  including  the  director  and 
secretary.  The  Marshal  of  Belle  Isle,  who 
vras  ;it  i  hat  period  Governor  of  Met/.,  took 
the  society  under  his  protection  and  re- 
ceived the  title  of  Founder,  which  honor  he 
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The  Best -Known  Saw 
in  the  World 

The  qualities  that  made  the  Disston  the  most  famous 
Hand  Saw  in  the  world  are  the  result  of  Disston  Methods. 
All  Disston  Saws  are  made  exclusively  from  Disston  Cru- 
cible Steel,  made  in  the  Disston  Plant  for  Disston  Saws. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Disston  invented  and  perfected 
much  of  the  saw-making  machinery  generally  used 
by  saw  makers  of  today. 

The  House  of  Disston  has  been   making  saws  continuously 
ever  since  1840 — and  it  is  only  natural   that    Disston  are 
admitted  to  be  the  World's  Most  Successful  Saw  Makers. 

Your  saw  —  let  it  be  a  Disston,  and  you'll  have  a  saw 
that  gives  a  higher  grade   of  service  than  you  will 
find  in  the  general  run  of  saws  now  on  the  market. 

Write  for  the  Disston  Handbook  on  Saws — it  t^.  7s  how 
to  select,  use,  and  care  for  Disston  Saws  and  tools. 


HENRY  DISSTON  &  SONS,  Inc. 

"America'sLargestandLongest-EstablishedMakera 

of  Band  Saws,    Cross -Cut    Saws,    Band   Saws, 

Circular  Saws,  and  Tools." 

Philadelphia,  U.  S.  A. 

Canadian  Works:  Toronto,  Canada 
Chicago        Cincinnati        San  Francisco 
Boston  Seattle  New  Orleans 

Memphis  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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DISSTON  SAWS  AND  TOOLS  Standard  for 
Nearly  Eighty  Years -and  Growing  Faster  Every  Year 
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"Acid-Mouth"  Plays 
No  Favorites 


Age  means  nothing  to 
"Acid -Mouth."     It  de- 
scends   on  the   rich  and 
the  poor,  the  young  and 
the    old    alike.      Dental 
authorities    believe    that 
it  is  the  chief  cause  of 
toothache  and  tooth  de- 
cay.  And  95  in  every  100 
persons  are  said  to  have 
it.  As  there  are  over  one 
hundred  million  people 
in  the  United  States,  that  would  mean  that  at 
least  ninety-five  million  have  an  acid  condition 
of  the  mouth. 

There,  briefly,  are 
your  chances  to  es- 
cape "Acid-Mouth" 
— only  1  in  20.  A 
very  small  chance  to 
gamble  on  when 
anything  as  impor- 
tant to  your  health 
and  appearance  as  your  teeth  is  at  stake,  a  chance 
you  can't  afford  to  take. 

Pebeco  Tooth  Paste  counteracts  "Acid- 
Mouth,"  because  it  stimulates  the  abundant,  nor- 
mal flow  of  saliva,  which 
as  you  know  is  distinctly 
alkaline  and  therefore  the 
most  natural  and  effective 
means  of  neutralizing  un- 
favorable mouth  acids.  It 
is  the  only  mouth  wash 
and  tooth  cleanser  you 
need,  and  Pebeco  helps 
you  to  obtain  it  in  normal 
quantities. 

Pebeco  contains  ma- 
terials so  fine  and  unirritating  that  they  will  not 
scratch  the  enamel  or  injure  the  delicate  mouth 
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TOOTH  PASTE 

Counteracts  "Acid-Mouth" 


membranes.  Yet  they 
certainly  do  all  that  the 
ingredients  of  a  good 
dentifrice  could  be  ex- 
pected to  do.  Pebeco 
helps  to  whiten  and  polish 
the  teeth;  to  break  up  the 
protein  plaques  to  which 
harmful  germs,  food  par- 
ticles, and  tobacco  stains 
adhere;  to  remove  tartar 
and  the  slimy  or  glu- 
tinous coatings  deposited  on  the  teeth  from 
the  saliva;  to  invigorate  the  gums  and  refresh 

the  whole  interior  of 
the  mouth. 

Send  for  Free  Lit- 
mus Test  Papers  and 
a  Ten-Day  Trial  Tube 
of  Pebeco. 
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Moisten  one  of  the  blue 
Litmus  Test  Papers  on  your 
tongue.  Remove  it.  If  it  re- 
mains blue,  your  mouth  is 
normal.  But  if  it  turns  pink 
— as  it  will  ninety-five  times 
in  one  hundred  —  vou  have 
"Acid-Mouth." 

If  it  does  turn  pink,  make  this 
second  test.  Brush  your  teeth  and 
gums  with  Pebeco  Tooth  Paste. 
Then  moisten  another  Litmus  Test 
Paper  on  your  tongue.  This  time 
it  will  remain  blue,  thus  showing  you 
that  Pebeco  does  tend  to  counteract 
"Acid-Mouth." 

Send  us  your  name  and  address, 
and  we  will  gladly  mail  you  the  ten- 
day  trial  tube  of  Pebeco  and  Acid 
Test  Papers. 


Litmus 

Test 
Papers 


Send  lor 

these  free 

teit  papers 

today 
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acknowledged  in  1761  by  presenting  tho 
academy  with  a  generous  donation  of 
()(),()()()  livres. 

Altho  priding  itsolf  upon  its  intellectual- 
ity,  tho  company  did  not  disdain  to  pursue 
an  exceedingly  practical  program,  giving 
particular  attention  to  all  the  problems 
which  could  contribute  to  the  expansion  of 
their  province.  Thus  they  studied  the  cul- 
ture of  tho  land,  the  navigation  of  tho 
Moselle,  communications  with  foreign 
countries,  and  the  "political  regeneration 
of  Jews." 

Tho  revolution  considerably  disturbed 
the  sittings  of  the  academy  which  were 
only  resumed  in"lS19,  under  the  restoration, 
when  the  academy  was  known  by  the  namo 
of  L'Utile,  ','The  Useful,"  which  certainly 
admirably  sums  up  tho  nature  of  its  self- 
imposed  tasks.  It  then  created  free  tech- 
nical and  industrial  classes — art  and  indus- 
trial exhibitions,  as  well  as  an  archeological 
and  zoological  section.  Indeed,  it  rendered 
such  worthy  services  by  encouraging  the 
economic  development  of  the  Moselle  re- 
gion, that  Charles  X.,  who  visited  Metz  in 
1828,  graciously  deigned  to  confer  on  it  the 
title  of  Royal  Academy. 

After  1870  many  of  the  members  of 
the  Academy  of  Metz  emigrated,  and  they 
were  warmly  welcomed  by  the  Stanis- 
las Academy  of  Nancy,  in  which  a  spe- 
cial section  was  even  created  for  the 
"messins."  From  that  date  until  now 
the  old  Academy  of  Metz  vegetated  under 
the  vigilance  of  German  officials,  but  it 
should  be  noted  that  for  forty-seven 
years,  and  in  spite  of  many  subtle  or 
brutal  efforts  of  domination  on  the  part 
of  the  Germans,  it  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing its  independence,  its  traditions,  and 
its  fortune. 

The  revenues  of  the  capital,  accumulated 
by  the  important  donations  received  at 
various  times,  were  dedicated,  in  the  recent 
official  ceremony  which  took  place  at  Metz, 
to  rewarding  the  heroism  displayed  by 
many  young  girls  and  women  of  Metz  and 
Lorraine  during  the  Great  War.  In  a  patri- 
otic speech  the  Baron  de  Lachaise  eulo- 
gized the  many  deeds  of  simple  courage  of 
these  brave  women,  who  often  revealed  the 
most  exquisite  tact  and  sentiment.  One 
young  girl,  especially,  was  the  heroine  of 
the  day,  for,  as  Baron  de  Lachaise  told  his 
audience,  she  had  conceived  the  ingenious 
idea  of  drawing  each  day  at  the  same 
hour,  before  the  window  of  her  room 
which  overlooked  the  court  of  a  camp  of 
French  prisoners,  a  curtain  which  she 
had  so  arranged  as  to  simulate  a  large 
tri-color  flag. 

By  this  simple  act  this  mere  slip  of  a 
girl,  who  thus  risked  her  life  daily  in  order 
to  stimulate  the  hope  of  her  countrymen, 
refutes  the  absurd  stories  which  have 
been  circulated  in  many  countries  con- 
cerning the  unpopularity  of  the  French  in 
Lorraine. 

In  a  speech  which  he  made  during  the 
proceedings,  Mr.  Brieux  of  the  Academie 
Frangaise  summed  up  most  eloquently  the 
the  task  France  has  succeeded  in  accom- 
plishing during  the  half-century  which  has 
elapsed  since  the  annexation  of  Alsace- 
Lorraine.  Mr.  Millerand  next  showed  the 
efficiency  of  the  propaganda  undertaken  by 
literary  circles  to  make  France  better 
known  and  appreciated  by  "both  strangers 
and  Frenchmen!" 

This  speech  was  much  applauded  and 
enthusiasm  waxed  high  when  Generals  de 
Maud'huy  and  Gouraud  were  recognized 
by  the  crowd,  who  emphatically  exprest 
their  love  and  attachment  to  France  in  the 
rousing  welcome  they  gave  to  these  two 
great  French  chiefs. 


To  all  "heads"  of  families 


IT  has  been  said  that  the  modern  history  ot 
shampooing  dates  back,  to  the  time  when 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  was  a  brand-new  product, 
47  years  ago  ! 

"Packer's"  achieved  popularity  from  the  very 
start.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  other  toilet 
article  is  more  strongly  entrenched  in  the  good 
graces  of  the  country  at  large. 

The  "Packer"  standard  of  purity  is  safe- 
guarded as  zealously  as  ever.  The  makers  of 
this  time-proven  product  have  a  reputation  to 
maintain.  Every  cake  of  "Packer's"  must  be 
exactly  right.  Every  "Packer"  ingredient  must 
be  scrupulously  pure. 

Pure  pine-tar,  pure  glycerine,  pure  vegetable 
oils — these  are  the  basic  elements  which,  com- 
bined in  the  original  "Packer"  way,  make 
Packer's  Tar  Soap  the  accepted  standard  of 
purity  and  excellence  in  shampoo  preparations. 

"You  cannot  begin  too  early"  deriving  benefit 
from  the  scalp-cleansing,  hair-helping  qualities 
of  this  pure  shampoo  soap. 


Our  Manual,  "The  Hair  and  Scalp  —  Modern  Care  and 
Treatment, "contains  36  pages  of  practical  information.  Sent 
free  on  request.  For  sample  half-cake  of  Packer's  Tar  Soap 
send  ten  cents. 


PACKER'S  TAR  SOAP 
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"Pure  as  the  Pines 


Packer's  Liquid  Tar  Soap,  delicately  perfumed,  cleanses  delight- 
fully and  refreshes  the  scalp — keeping  the  hair  soft  and 
attractive.      Liberal  sample  bottle  10  cents. 


THE    PACKER    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

Dept.84I,  116-120  West  32nd  Street,  New  York  City 

Packer  Products  are  Soid  by  Druggists 
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PERSHING  AND  HIS  YANKS  IN  LONDON'S  PEACE  PARADE 


A" 


RUSTLE  of  cheering  like  wind  in  trees  grew  louder 
and  louder,  and  we  saw  General  Pershing,  a  bluff, 
strong  figure,  come  riding  up,"  writes  H.  C.  Bailey 
in  the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  telling  the  story  of  London's 
great  Peace-day  Parade  on  July  19.  "The  sunshine  fell  on  a 
soldierly  face,  sharp-hewn  and  square,  as  he  turned  his  horse 
and  for  a  moment  stayed  facing  the  monument,  holding  a  salute. 
On  he  rode  through  a  storm  of  cheers,  and  after  him  came  the 
massed  colors  of  American  regiments.  The  regimental  flags 
were  lowered  in  salute;  the  flag  of  the  nation,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  of  Old  Glory,  was  borne  high." 

General  Pershing  and  many  of  those  same  Yanks  are  now 
receiving  a  royal  welcome  in  this  country,  but  we  Americans 
will  have  to  extend  ourselves,  it  appears,  to  equal  the  welcome 
they  received  when  they  headed  that  memorable  march  of  Allied 
troops  through  the  streets  of  England's  capital.  Troops  from 
many  lands  were  there.  The  writer  tells  first  of  the  Americans, 
and  then  of  the  passing  of  Marshal  Foch,  embodying  "the  soldierly 
spirit,  the  indomitable  will  of  France."  To  quote  the  English 
writer's  colorful  and  spirited  description: 

Only  a  composite  regiment  from  her  army  of  occupation  rep- 
resented the  great  force  which  America  flung  into  the  last  year  of 
war.  but  a  magnificent  regiment  it  was,  young  men,  all  of  them, 
and  the  quintessence  of  the  alert  and  the  lithe.  Khaki  clad,  in 
brown  steel  helmets,  they  looked  most  workmanlike,  but  they 
had  allowed  themselves  frills  and  furbelows.  Most  of  the  rifles 
sported  a  little  Union  Jack,  many  of  them  had  streamers  of  red, 
white,  and  blue.  Even  mounted  officers  set  aside  the  rigor  of 
the  game,  and  bore  flags  of  ours  sticking  out  of  their  riding  boots 
or  a  forest  of  festoons  about  their  chargers'  ears. 

After  them,  and  the  crowd  could  not  cheer  long  enough  or 
loud  enough,  rode  General  Bourremans,  leading  his  long-bayo- 
neted Belgians,  a  sturdy  contingent,  and  when  we  saw  their 
colors  blazoning  the  battle  honors  of  the  Yser,  we  let  ourselves 
go  with  voice  and  hand  and  handkerchief,  with  bell  and  rattle. 
A  slight,  very  soldierly  figure  in  gray,  the  Chinese  general  officer 
came  by.  You  made  out  a  grave  Eastern  face — but  what  could 
be  more  modern  than  that  manner  and  bearing?  In  a  flash  you 
seemed  to  see  the  East  waking  to  make  a  new  world.  A  new 
wrorld  it  is,  and  here  is  a  new  state  marching  in  arms,  Czecho- 
slovakia. The  blue  of  the  French  Republic  clothes  its  troops, 
and  what  state  could  choose  a  better  exemplar? 

But  the  cheering  roars  louder,  and  here  is  France  herself,  the 
lucid,  masterly  brain,  the  soldierly  spirit,  the  indomitable  will  of 
France.  A  slight,  small  man,  fiercely  erect,  sitting  as  if  he  were 
a  part  of  it  a  horse  that  can  not  go  quietly  in  the  fire  of  this 
cheering.  You  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  face  under  the  red  cap, 
a  keen  face,  thin  and  worn  and  very  grave,  intense,  resolute,  but 
reserved,  as  if  it  dwelt  in  a  world  apart.  A  black  baton  touched 
with  gold  moves  to  the  salute.  The  generalissimo  does  honor 
to  his  men.  The  baton  comes  down  again  and  the  marshal  rides 
on  his  way. 

We  have  welcomed  a  marshal  of  France  before  in  Whitehall. 
But  when  Soult  came  he  had  the  honors  given  to  a  gallant  foe, 
to  one  who  had  matched  himself  not  unworthily  against  our  best. 
Xow  it  is  a  greater  than  Soult,  the  greatest,  perhaps,  of  all  the 
marshals  of  France,  tho  that  roll  of  honor  bears  the  names  of 
Turenne,  and  Saxe,  and  Massena,  and  Davout,  but  an  ally,  a 
comrade,  a  friend,  a  soldier  who  has  fought  for  us  and  with  us, 
in  command  of  our  strongest  armies,  whom  we  welcome  in 
Marshal  Foch. 

And  with  what  a  greeting!  Never  was  such  a  din  since  White- 
hall was  a  king's  highway,  a  din  to  shake  even  a  government 
office  to  its  foundations.  But  we  kept  it  up  while  the  French 
troops  went  by,  splendid  cavalry,  regimental  colors  faded  and 
worn,  some  of  them  not  much  more  than  tatters  on  a  staff;  and 
then,  with  their  long  rifles  decorated,  that  quick-stepping,  springy 
infantry.  A  glimpse  of  dark  faces  in  khaki,  then  the  red  fezes 
of  the  Zouaves,  then  the  dark  blue  of  the  Chasseurs,  and  then  a 
company  of  marines.  Magnificent  troops  still,  after  all  the  waste 
of  the  years  of  war  when  France  held  the  breach.  And  in  1914 
the  enemy  had  said  in  his  heart  there  was  no  France. 

Next  came  a  contingent  from  the  Greek  Army,  Led  by  Major 
Venizelos,  son  of  the  statesman.  Only  here  and  there  you  saw 
a  kilt  and  the  long  gaiters  of  the  old  Greek  fashion.  The  rest 
was  khaki,  like  our  own.  Then  we  saw  the  gray  of  Italy,  and 
loud  was  the  cheering  again  for  General  Montuori  and  the  colors 
which  followed  him.  Who  doubts  the  place  of  Italy  in  the 
hearts  of  the  masses  of  England  was  not  in  Whitehall.  Italian 
troops  carry  their  rifles  at  the  trail,  like  our  own  rifle  regiments, 


and  their  high  fame  in  marching  was  worthily  upheld  by  this 
swift-footed  contingent.  After  them  the  Japanese  flag  came, 
but  Japan  has  only  officers  in  the  Western  world,  and  we  could 
welcome  no  troops  from  our  martial  ally  of  the  East. 

The  white  eagle  on  red  shone  in  the  sunlight  to  tell  the  world 
that.  Poland  is  again  one  of  its  states.  Then  came  the  brilliant 
flag  of  Portugal  and  a  smart  company  of  the  infantry  of  the 
old  ally.  Roumanians  in  blue,  but  with  khaki  steel  helmets, 
went  swinging  by,  and  then  a  tall  figure  in  gray  led  the  stalwart 
khaki-clad  Serbian  contingent,  as  fine  a  body  of  men  as  any 
army  need  covet.  One  more  state  in  the  great  world  alliance 
remained  to  honor,  and  we  cheered  for  Siam  and  its  men. 

Then  came  a  Union  Jack,  symbol  of  Great  Britain,  and  next 
the  flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the  British  Fleet,  and  then  "for  the 
first  time,"  writes  Mr.  Bailey,  "we  saw  our  own  Navy's  blue." 
He  continues:^ 

Louder  and  louder  cheers,  and  there,  walking  alone,  was  Ad- 
miral of  the  Fleet  Sir  David  Beatty,  short  and  square,  with  his 
cap  cocked  jauntily,  a  model  for  a  "first-class  fighting  man." 
A  long  line  of  admirals  who  have  served  in  the  Avar  followed  him, 
and  then,  behind  his  admiral's  flag,  the  grave,  bearded  face  of 
Sir  Charles  Madden,  Lord  Jellieoe's  chief  of  staff,  Admiral 
Beatty's  second  in  command,  the  present  commander-in-chief 
of  the  Atlantic  and  home  fleets.  A  little  later  marched  a  slight, 
boyish  figure,  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Roger  Keyes,  the  commander 
at  Zeebrugge  and  Ostend,  who  now  has.the  battle-cruiser  squad- 
ron, Sir  David  Beatty's  old  command.  The  navy  sent  a  brigade 
of  sailors  and  marines,  marching  with  their  admirals  under  the 
various  squadron  flags,  and  a  magnificent  array  of  men  were 
they,  worthy  of  the  triumph  in  physique  and  march  discipline. 
The  work  of  the  merchantmen  in  winning  the  war  was  not  for- 
gotten. Officers  marched  and  pilots,  and  a  big  detachment  in  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  mufti  of  the  sailormen  who  have  defied 
the  piracy  of  the  U-bo&t  and  kept  the  seas.  The  Seamen's  and 
Firemen's  Union  sent  a  banner  to  go  with  them,  and  it  is  the 
first  time,  I  suppose,  that  ever  a  trades-union  banner  was  borne 
in  a  march  of  naval  and  military  power.  That  honor  has  been 
well  and  truly  won.  But  if  you  have  an  eye  for  the  picturesque 
you  will  not  forget  the  lascars.  Lascars  in  spotless  white  and 
lascars  in  vivid  blue,  in  either  and  in  all  a  glowing  illustration 
of  the  needs  and  meaning  of  our  sea-power. 

But  we  were  all  waiting  for  the  army,  waiting  for  the  time  to 
cheer  our  throats  out,  and  gallantly  the  crowd  did  the  deed  for 
Sir  Douglas  Haig.  No  one  and  no  body  of  men  in  all  the  day 
had  warmer  greeting  than  he.  As  he  rode  by  the  monument,  sa- 
luting the  men  who  did  not  live  to  share  the  victory  and  the 
triumph,  you  might  divine  in  the  sad  and  steady  gaze  that  he  of 
all  the  thousands  gathered  there  most  felt  what  the  day  had 
cost,  and  in  the  heartiness,  the  note  of  fellowship  in  the  crowd's 
cheers  was  understanding.  He  rode  by,  and  in  the  kindly  look 
he  turned  this  way  and  that  as  again  and  again  and  again  he 
saluted  the  eager  people,  you  could  read  that  he  thought  not  of 
the  fame  but  of  the  effort  and  sacrifice.  The  Roman  general  in 
his  triumphal  car  was  assigned  a  slave  to  whisper,  "Remember 
thou  art  mortal."  The  field-marshal,  who  has  led  our  armies 
to  victory,  needs  none  to  remind  him  of  his  humanity. 

Then,  as  the  great  array  of  officers  of  the  headquarters  staff, 
of  army  commanders,  and  of  the  Dominions'  forces  rode  by, 
men  gave  themselves  to  picking  out  this  man  and  that  and 
putting  up  a  special  cheer  for  him  they  delighted  to  honor. 
But  there  was  a  vast,  united  roar  for  the  "officers  and  men  of 
the  1914  Expeditionary  Force,"  whom  in  our  negligee  we  call 
the  "Old  Contemptibles."  A  small  band  they  marched.  The 
others — verily  they  are  gone  into  the  darkness,  even  many 
valiant  souls  of  heroes.  What  thoughts  were  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  marched  by  the  monument  to  their  comrades,  what 
memories  of  the  retreat  in  those  blazing  days  of  1914.  of  the  great 
counter-stroke  on  the  Marne,  of  the  desperation  of  the  long 
battle  for  Ypres?  What  memories  of  comrades,  friends,  and  kin 
in  the  last  agonies  when  the  fate  of  the  army  loomed  dark? 

Then,  laden  with  the  laurel  wreaths  of  victory,  came  the 
massed  standards  and  colors  of  our  army.  Many  a  new  battle 
honor  must  be  blazoned  with  the  rest  now.  The  price  has  been 
paid  in  full.  And  the  men  who  inarch  in  the  old  regiments 
give  "eyes  right"  to  the  dead  as  they  go  swinging  by.  We 
never  knew  the  names  of  the  men  who  died  where  they  stood 
on  the  hill  at  Albuera,  but  they  have  left  us  a  heritage  of  glory 
jeweled  in  an  immortal  phrase,  and  who  knows  how  much  the 
fame  of  that  "unconquerable  British  infantry"  has  done  to 
make  the  army  which  won  our  war?  The  generation  which  has 
borne  the  burden  of  the  last  five  years  leaves  its  own  honor,  its 
own  standard  of  duty,  as  a  rich  heritage  to  the  future. 
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■  N  nearly  every  important  city  and  industrial 
;W'iL|  center  "Fuller-Built"  Landmarks  attest  the 
#:^':"Jl-  part  the  George  A.  Fuller  Company  has 
played  in  building  construction  work  since  its 
organization  in  1885. 

The  Pennsylvania  and  Commodore  Hotels  were 
built  and  completed  at  the  same  time  that  the 
company  was  building  the  mammoth  U.  S.  Army 
Warehouses  and  Wharfs  at  New  Orleans  and  carry- 
ing on  important  work  aggregating  over  51  million 
dollars  in  38  cities. 

The  experience  which  made  this  record  possible  is 
available  to  architects  and  owners  of  property  who 
contemplate  a  building  operation,  and  will  be 
found  particularly  valuable  at  this  time  when  such 
unusual  conditions  confront  the  man  about  to 
build. 

Consultation  is  solicited  through  the  company's 
various  offices,  as  noted  below. 

George  A. Fuller  Comp&vyr 
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"DECIDEDLY  UNCONQUERABLE"  IS  MLLE. 
LENGLEN,  TENNIS  CHAMPION 

TIIK  WHOLK  FRENCH  NATION  is  devoted  to  her, 
this  Mile.  Suzanne  Lenglen,  who  has  beaten  the  British 
at  their  own  game  of  lawn-tennis  as  played  on  grass 
courts.  They  fall  her  "the  Diana  of  Tennis"  and  "the  God- 
dess of  the  Game,"  but  chiefly  she  is  just  "\i,ln  Suzanne." 
She  has  played  in  Paris,  down  south  under  the  white  sunlight 
of  Nice  and  Monte  Carlo,  and  lately  she  has  crossed  the  Channel 
to  win  further  victories,  playing  against  English  champions. 
"Suzanne  Lenglen  is  decidedly  unconquerable,'"  the  editor  of  a 
French  paper  wrote  while  she  was  in  the  midst  of  her  conquering 
career,  and  the  French  girl  thus  far  has  proved  the  dictum 
literally  true.  "Probably  only  one  per  cent,  of  her  fellow  coun- 
trymen know  the  least  thing  about  lawn-tennis,"  writes  Lincoln 
Eyre,  press  correspondent  of  the  New  York  World.  Neverthe- 
less.  Ire  says: 

All  of  them  have  a  fondness  for  glory  and  a  keen  appreciation 
of  youthful  achievement,  particularly  when  the  youth  is  of  the 
feminine  gender.  Hence  the  victory  won  by  brown-eyed, 
brown-armed  Suzanne  Lenglen  on  the  courts  of  England  has 
given  France  a  thrill  of  joy. 

That  which  is  specially  pleasing  about  "our  Suzanne's" 
capture  of  the  world's  championship  on  grass  courts  is  the 
fact  she  is  so  thoroughly,  delightfully  Fi^eneh.  And  it  is  rare 
mdeed  for  a  Frenchman  or  a  Frenchwoman  to  beat  Anglo- 
Saxon  antagonists  at  their  own  game.  So  when  one  accom- 
plishes the  feat  in  sensational  style,  and  when  one  happens  to 
be  a  pretty  girl  just  out  of  her  teens,  is  it  any  wonder  all  France 
rejoices'.' 

Some  day,  perhaps,  American  tennis  fans  will  have  a  chance 
to  see  Mile.  Lenglen  in  the  flesh,  for  it's  in  the  back  of  her  mind 
to  cross  the  Atlantic  and  have  a  go  at  Molla  Bjurstedt  or  Mary 
X.  Browne,  who  are  respectively  champion  and  champion 
emerita  of  the  United  States.  When,  or  if,  she  does,  our  tennis 
public  will  swiftly  understand  why  she  is  the  best-beloved  young 
nymph  that  ever  volleyed  the  white  ball  out  of  her  opponent's 
reach. 

I  base  that  assertion  on  the  fact  Suzanne  has  every  quality 
that  endears  capable  girlhood  to  the  American  heart.  She  is 
chai'ming  of  face  and  figure,  fairly  effervescent  with  high  spirits 
and  the  joy  of  living,  wholly  unspoiled  by  success  and  the  spot- 
light, and  a  thoroughgoing  good  sport  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word.  Let's  hear  what  A.  E.  Crawley,  author  of  "The  Book  of 
the  Ball,"  and  one  of  the  most  eminent  British  authorities  on 
lawn-tennis,  thinks  of  her: 

"And  through  the  dim  wood  Diana  threads  her  way.'  When 
Andrew  Lang  penned  that  pretty  phrase  1  expect  he  was  think- 
ing of  some  girl  golfer  on  the  fairway  at  St.  Andrews.  He  ought 
to  have  seen  Suzanne  Lenglen  'moving  on  the  face  of  the'— lawn- 
tennis  court.  'Her  walk  revealed  the  goddess'  is  some  one's 
feeble  translation  of  Vergil's  wards,  but  it  will  serve  my  point. 

"I  have  never  seen  on  a  lawn-tennis  court  either  man  or 
woman  move  with  such  mechanical  and  artistic  perfection 
and  poise.  Whether  her  objective  is  the  ball,  or  merely  'chang- 
ing sides.'  she  reminds  you  of  the  movement  of  lire  over  prairie 
grass.  She  has  the  figure  of  those  Spartan  girl-athletes  we  still 
see  in  marble  across  the  ages.  As  the  game  demands,  she  is 
never  rixt  or  'planted,'  always  moving.  She  serves  with  all 
the  male  athlete's  power  of  'throw'  (a  movement  supposed 
bo  be  denied  to  woman's  anatomy).  She  smashes  with  the 
same  loose  and  rapid  action,  the  release  of  a  spring  of  steel. 

"She  has  no  labored  top-spin  nor  the  slight  cut  beloved  of  the 
average    woman    player.      The    ball    is    hit    full    and    plain    and 

square.  Mile.  Lenglen's  wrist,  is  as  wonderful  a  bit  of  mechan- 
ism as  her  ankle.  Her  volley  is  not  a  timid  push,  but  an 
arrow   from  the  how.      And  an    arrow    from    the   bow    is   Suzanne 

herself." 

Suzanne  hails  from  Coinpiegne.  thai  little  Soissonais  town 
that  also  produced  Guynemer,  most  glorious  and  most  mourned 
of  all  French  aerial  aces.  Her  parents,  quiet,  well-lo-do  folk, 
\\*\-i'  wont  to  voyage  southward  everj  winter  to  Nice,  where 
Father  Lenglen  played  a  bit  of  tennis  now  and  then.  When 
she  was  twelve  she  was  contesting  Riviera  tournaments  with 
hard-hitting  grown-ups;  and  at  fourteen,  little  more  than  five 
years  ago,  she  won  the  championship  of  France. 

Then  came  the  war.  Suzanne,  like  most  French  girls,  aban- 
doned all  pastime  to  work  at  knitting  socks  or  rolling  bandages, 
or  otherwise  helping  1  he  poilus.  In  the  course  of  four  years 
she  played  tennis  perhaps  a  dozen  times.  At  the  end  of  it  she 
emerged  to  spring  rocket-like  to  a  place  in  the  sun  of  sport  that 
has  seldom  been  gained  by  one  of  her  sex.      In  the  international 


tournament  at  the  Paris  Racing  Club  she  became,  in  a  sintjk- 
day,  a  winner  in  the  ladies'  single,  ladies'  doubles,  and  mixed 
doubles  world's  championships  on  earth  courts! 

"Suzanne  Lenglen  is  decidedly  unconquerable,"  the  French 
papers  wrote.  She  proved  the  dictum  a  few  weeks  later  at 
Wimbledon.  Before  meeting  the  woman  world  champion  on 
urass  courts — on  which  Suzanne  had  never  before  played — she 
fought  her  way  through  six  matches,  losing  only  eighteen  games 
in  all.  In  the  challenge  round  she  faced  Mrs.  Lambert  Cham- 
bers, the  English  star,  who  for  seven  years  had  held  the  title. 
Before  the  King  and  Queen  and  an  enormous  crowd,  the  vast 
majority  of  whom,  while  friendly,  were  frankly  skeptical  of  her 
ability  to  overcome  the  handicap  of  lack  of  experience  on  the 
slow  turf,  the  maid  of  France  won  through  to  victory  in  an 
epic  battle,  the  deciding  set  of  which  ran  to  sixteen  games! 

Of  herself  Mile.  Lenglen  dislikes  to  talk.  To  the  English 
interviewers  who  crowded  about  her  she  said  with  a  deprecating 
shrug  of  her  slim  shoulders: 

"My  method?  1  don't  think  1  have  any.  1  just  throw 
dignity  to  the  winds  and  think  of  nothing  but  the  game.  1 
try  to  hit  the  ball  with  all  my  force,  and  send  it  where  my 
opponent  is  not.  I  say  to  myself,  let  the  other  one  do  the 
running  about,  but  run  as  fast  as  you  can  yourself  if  you  have 
to.     Voila,  messieurs." 

One  of  the  reporters  was  concerned  about  a  newspaper  article 
which  had  voiced  fears  lest  the  strain  of  tennis  tournaments 
wear  away  the  good  looks  and  youthful  bloom  of  feminine 
participators  in  them.  He  asked  Mile.  Lenglen  what  she 
thought  about  it. 

"But,  monsieur,"  Suzanne  protested,  revealing  her  white 
teeth  in  rippling  laughter,  "surely  it  is  not  for  me  to  express  an 
opinion  about  that!" 


. 


SOLDIERS    WHO   FACE   LIFE 
THE   BAND" 


WITHOUT 


TAKING  UP  A  QUOTATION  from  these  columns,  a  sol- 
dier's paper  throws  a  strong  light  upon  the  attitude  in 
Avhich  some  at  least  of  the  men  who  have  fought  over- 
seas will  return  to  civil  life.  The  paper  from  which  the  following 
editorial  is  taken  is  The  Federes  Weekly,  published  at  Fort  Fed- 
eres,  A.  P.  O.,  No.  716,  A.  E.  F.  It  is  of  six  pages,  mimeo- 
graphed, and  its  editorial  staff  consists  of  men  below  the 
commissioned  rank.  The  Weekly's  article,  which  is  headed 
"Without  the  Band."  is  as  follows: 

Quoting  from  the  May  31  issue  of   The  Literary  Dioest: 

"Men  who  have  known  the  inspiration  of  lighting  for  an 
ideal,  the  spiritual  exultation  of  helping  to  make  that  ideal 
victorious,  will  not  readily  go  back  to  mean  and  mechanical 
employment  in  civil  life.  Tens  of  thousands  of  young  Ameri- 
cans, perhaps  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  returning  with  ambi- 
tions and  capabilities  grown  too  big  for  their  previous  jobs. 
'People  must  be  patient  with  these  men,'  advises  Lieut-Col. 
Arthur  Woods,  formerly  Police  Commissioner  of  Xew  York 
City,  now  in  charge  of  the  government  work  of  reestablishing 
soldiers  aud  sailors  in  civil  life.  'They  must  realize  that  if 
the  soldier  seems  unsteady,  if  he  seems  dissatisfied  and  un- 
decided, if  he  does  not  seem  to  settle  readily  into  the  old 
groove,  the  reason  is  that  he  has  unsettled  himself  by  giving 
to  the  utmost  in  order  that  Ave  might  continue  to  live  in  peace 
and  security."' 

That  is  a  very  nice  way  to  have  other  people  look  at  us.  But 
it  is  a  very  bad  way  for  us  to  look  at  ourselves.  It  is  more  than 
possible  that  many  of  us  will  make  excuses  to  ourselves  and  to 
others,  on  the  grounds  of  "having  unsettled  ourselves,  by  giving 
to  the  utmost."  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  us  is  that  we  are  lazy. 

"...  will  not  readily  go  back  to  mean  and  mechanical  em- 
ployments in  civil  life.''  In  the  Army  -in  the  great  struggle  for 
democracy  -there  has  been  no  such  thing  as  a  mean  job.  If  we 
were  called  upon  to  wash  pots  and  pans,  we  washed  pots  and 
pans  and  were  proud  of  the  opportunity  to  help  win  the  war 
with  a  scrubbing-brush. 

But  civil  life  is  also  a  struggle.  Mankind  must  fight  for  its 
existence,  for  ils  comfort,  for  its  happiness.  Every  man  who  is 
engaged  in  any  useful  occupation  is  taking  his  pari  in  that  fight. 
If  the  army  life  has  genuinely  increased  your  capacities,  it  is 
right  to  strive  for  the  biggest  job  \  on  can  get.  You  are  an  economic 
loss  to  yourself  and  to  the  world  if  you  are  producing  below 
your  capacity.  But  if  force  of  circumstances  or  your  own  limi- 
tations place  you  in  some  "mean  or  mechanical  employment." 
there  should  still  be  tlie  same  pride  in  your  occupation  as  a  pro- 
ducer that  you  have  felt  in  the  occupation  of  a  soldier. 
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The  35x5  'Royal  Cord'  tires  on  the  rear 
wheels  of  my  12-passenger  Hudson  have 
totaled  over  21,000  miles  and  are  still  in 
good  condition.  I  think,  if  I  had  used  'Royal 
Cord'  tires  exclusively  during  the  past  year 
I  would  have  saved  a  good  many  hundred 
dollars. — David  Crockett,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A  34x4  'Royal  Cord'  has  made  a  total 
mileage  of  43,091  miles  on  my  7-passenger 
Oldsmobile  car  on  a  stage  run.  Of  this  mile- 
age over  18,000  miles  was  run  on  the  right 
rear  wheel. — B.  Henry,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

Two  37x5  'Royal  Cords'  have  covered 
28,000  miles  on  the  rear  wheels  of  my  11- 
passenger  Stevens-Duryea  passenger  bus. 
Both  tires  are  still  in  service,  one  having 
totaled  to  date  34,000  miles  and  is  still  in 
fair  condition. — Karl  Brown,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

I  have  a  36x4*ta  q.  d.  'Royal  Cord'  casing 
which  made  a  total  mileage  of  32,386  miles 
on  one  of  my  20-passenger  Winton  buses. 
The  car  weighs  over  9000  pounds  fully  load- 
ed and  makes  an  average  of  30  miles  an  hour. 
I  have  three  other  'Royal  Cords'  each  of 
which  has  totaled  25,440  miles  on  the  rear 
wheels  of  this  same  car. 

— Sumner  and  Tacoma  Stage  Co.,  Inc. 
By  C.  A.  Hansen,  Pres, 


'Royal  Cord'  'Nobby'  'Chain'  'Usco'  'Plain' 


A  Tip  from  Tacoma 

Tacoma  is  the  center  for  many  motor  bus  lines  which  operate 
in  the  mountains  of  Washington.  It  is  their  job  to  struggle  up 
the  rough,  tough  going  of  the  foothills,  then  down  the  steep 
trails  into  the  valleys — and  thus  to  connect  numerous  widely 
separated  points  the  railroads  fail  to  reach. 

With  the  unusual  conditions  in  mind,  it  is  a  most  significant 
fact  that  Tacoma  stage  drivers  are  virtually  unanimous  in  their 
endorsement  of  United  States  'Royal  Cords'. 

We  have  no  desire  to  boast  of  long  mileages.  Too  many  con- 
ditions influence  the  service  a  tire  may  give.  We  merely  quote 
these  letters  to  bring  home  this  fact : 

'Royal  Cords'  are  built  to  endure.  Their  value  proves  up  in 
extra  miles — extra  dependability.  It  manifests  itself  in  the  extra 
service  exemplified  by  'Royal  Cord'  success  on  Tacoma  stages. 

Surely,  tires  that  will  stand  up  and  keep  on  standing  up  under 
such  merciless  conditions  must  have  the  stuff  you  want  in  your 
tires. 

For  passenger  and  light  delivery  cars  —  'Royal 
Cord',  'Nobby',  'Chain',  'Usco'  and  'Plain'.  Also 
tires  for  motor   trucks,    bicycles    and  airplanes. 

United  States  Tires 

are  Good  Tires 
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"I  Cosmoldced  it-  yesterday  and  now  it  looks 
as  ij  I'd  covered  it  with  a  thin  sheet  of 
unbreakable  plate  glass.  I  spilled  gasoline 
on  it  and  it  didn't  hurt  it  at  all  Let's  take 
a  ride". 

Cosmolac  is  a  clear  transparent  varnish, 
tough  and  elastic,  with  wonderful  endur- 
ance that  makes  it  practically  proof  even 
against  excessive  wear,  accident  or  abuse. 

Cpsmolaced  porch  furniture  can  stand  in 
the  blazing  sunshine  or  in  a  down-pour 
of  nun. 

Even  hot  soapy  water  does  not  affect 
Cosmolac  so  you  can  wash  your  Cosmo- 
laced  auto  as  often  as  you  please. 

Cosmolac  can  be  used  on  any  surface 
requiring  varnish  indoors  or  out.  It  will 
not  scratch,  bruise  nor  scar  white  even 
though  struck  by  a  hard  object. 

Your  dealer  has  Cosmolac  or 
can  get  it  for  you.  Write 
Cosmolac  Department  for 

varnish  information. 


THE    AUTHOR   OF  A    "BESTSELLER 
DOG-STORY  TELLS  WHY  HE 
LOVES  DOGS 


T  F  you  are  going  to  buy  a  dog,  you 
A  should  get  either  an  animal  whose 
nature  is  in  reasonable  harmony  with 
your  own  prevailing  moods,  or  else  one 
whose  traits  will  counterbalance  some  of 
your  own  characteristics,  suggests  Albert 
Payson  Terhune,  the  well-known  writer, 
in  an  article  in  People's  Favorite  Magazine 
(New  York)  on  why  he  likes  dogs.  Mr. 
Terhune  should  know  what  he  is  talking 
about,  for  he  admits  to  having  made  a 
close  study  of  dogs  and  their  ways  for 
forty  odd  years,  and  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  book  entitled  "Lad:  a  Dog," 
which  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  dog- 
stories  appearing  in  recent  years.  He 
says  he  likes  dogs  in  the  same  way  one 
likes  people;  that  is,  some  he  likes  very 
much;  some  he  doesn't  like  at  all;  and 
some  he  neither  likes  nor  dislikes.  "Only," 
he  adds,  "I  have  found  more  likable  dogs 
than  humans."  According  to  Mr.  Ter- 
hune, dogs  possess  character  much  as 
human  beings  do.  No  two  are  alike. 
Some  are  dignified  and  with  a  stately 
manner,  while  others  are  frisky  and  irre- 
pressible. Broadly,  he  finds  that  the 
different  traits  in  dogs  depend  upon  their 
breed.     Hence — 

If  you  are  of  a  glum  and  dignified  na- 
ture— and  if  you  rather  admire  that  type 
of  man — the  dog  for  you  is  a  great  Dane 
or  a  Russian  wolfhound.  One  that  has 
passed  the  jolly  and  irresponsible  age 
of  puppyhood,  and  that  has  not  too  much 
imagination.  Both  of  those  dogs  are 
lofty  of  manner  as  well  as  of  aspect. 
Both,  by  appearance  as  well  as  in  general 
characteristics,  will  fit  in  j^our  pose.  It  is 
a  trifle  hard  upon  the  dog.  But  he  will 
learn  quickly  what  is  expected  of  him.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  you  want  a  dog  to  break 
up  your  glum  dignity,  the  fox-terrier, 
or  the  collie,  or  the  bull-terrier  will  do 
wonders  for  you.  All  three  are  blessed — 
or  cursed — with  an  abidingly  frothy  sense 
of  humor  and  with  bubbling  originality. 

If  you  are  a  pugnacious  chap  and  want  a 
kindred  soul  to  share  and  abet  your 
scrappy  qualities,  take  any  of  the  terrier 
breeds— except  the  Boston — ranging  from 
bull-terrier  to  Scotch.  Nearly  all  of  them 
love  a  scrap  for  a  scrap's  own  sake  and 
for  the  joyous  excitement  thereof.  They 
are  forever  looking  for  adventure — es- 
pecially if  a  bit  of  trouble  is  linked  with  it 
- — and  they  will  give  you  plenty  of  action 
along  your  own  favorite  line. 

Watch  a  typical  Irish  terrier's  morning 
march  down  the  road,  if  you  doubt  this — 
also  if  you  doubt  he  is  Irish.  He  fears 
nothing.  He  seeks  to  avoid  nothing  that 
will  lead  him  into  a  row  or  into  a  perilous 
adventure.  He  is  Irish.  And  he  is  a 
terrier.  Let  the  other  dog  turn  aside, 
Mickey  won't. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  you  seek  to  cul- 
tivate traits  of  peaceful  friendliness, 
buy  a  sad-eyed  and  enormous-eared  beagle, 
or  else  a  spaniel — cocker  preferred.  They 
are  lovable  little  fellows,  sleek  of  head, 
demonstratively  affectionate,  fairly  well- 
equipped  with  brains,  pretty  pets.  The 
kind  which — were  they  human — would 
never  cause  their  mothers  -a  moment's 
anxiety. 
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As  is  well  known,  one  of  the  most 
popular  dogs  to-day  is  the  Airedale.  In 
his  discussion  of  the  various  breeds,  how- 
over,  Mr.  Terhuno  confesses  that  this 
somewhat  unkempt  form  of  canine  makes 
no  particular  hit  with  him.  The  peculiar- 
ity which  has  been  responsible  for  this 
animal's  being  styled  the  "one  man"  dog 
tends  to  make  him  savage,  and,  moreover, 
the  Airdale  is  not  a  breed,  but  a  glorified 
mongrel. 

"Fifty  years  ago  'there  wa'n't  no  sech  a 
animile,'"  says  the  writer  and  continues: 

But  there  were  otter-hounds  and  old 
English  sheep-dogs  and  certain  types  of 
terriers.  And  these  several  breeds  were 
crossed  and  intercrossed  along  carefully 
predetermined  lines.  The  result  was  the 
Airedale.  He  is  a  blend  of  not  loss  than 
four  different  breeds. 

Out  of  this  welter  of  cross-breeding  the 
Airedale  has  emerged;  compact,  wiry, 
muscular,  fierce,  loyal;  with  no  claim  to 
ethereal  beauty,  but  with  much  service- 
ableness.  He  will  die  for  his  master,  and 
he  will  be  delighted  to  bite  any  other  dog's 
master.  He  does  not  care  for  your 
acquaintance,  and  he  makes  no  secret  of 
his  aversion.  He  does  not  belong  to  you. 
Therefore,  you  don't  belong  around  him. 
His  teeth  will  tell  you  so. 

Slenderly,  powerful,  supremely  homely, 
with  all  the  true  cleverness  of  a  mongrel, 
he  holds  a  place  of  his  own  in  dogdom. 
At  shows,  don't  try  to  pat  him  or  you 
are  likely  to  remember  him  longer  than 
he  will  remember  you.  There  may  be 
many .  exceptions  to  this  Airedale  rule. 
I  have  known,  personally,  of  but  one. 
That  was  R.  T.  Sheldon's  famous  "Caesar," 
of  the  great  Oorang  stock,  an  Airedale  not 
only  friendly  and  wise,  but  actually 
beautiful. 

What  Mr.  Terhune  has  to  say  about 
the  German  police  dog  reminds  one  of  the 
old  Norwegian  adage  to  the  effect  that 
"Alt  fa  er  sin  herre  ligt;"  or,  "All  cattle 
resemble  their  master."  This  animal  is 
now  camouflaged  under  the  name  of 
"shepherd-dog,"  but  the  writer  is  of  the 
opinion  that  if  his  ancestors  ever  "saw 
a  sheep  at  close  range  it  was  a  half -minute 
or  lesT  before  that  sheep's  sudden  death." 
He  goes  on: 

Outwardly  suggesting  a  blend  of  wolf 
and  hyena,  inwardly  chock-full  of  true 
German  efficiency,  the  police  dog  is 
cleverer  than  any  mere  dog  has  a  right 
to  be.  I  have  read,  in  advertisements, 
that  he  is  a  safe  and  gentle  pet  for  his 
master's  children,  as  well  as  being  stanchly 
loyal  to  the  master  himself.  This  may  be 
true;  probably  it  is. 

Twice,  since  I  began  to  write  dog- 
stories,  I  have  had  the  offer  of  high- 
pedigreed  and  blue-ribbon  German  police 
dogs,  as  free  gifts.  I  was  duly  grateful 
for  both  offers.  And  I  refused  them. 
Let  me  cite  one  instance  of  the  police 
dog's  uncanny  brain-power. 

At  the  Madison  Square  Garden  dog- 
show,  some  years  ago,  I  stopt  in  front  of 
the  bench  of  a  police  dog  whose  master 
was  grooming  him  for  the  ring.  I  fell 
into  talk  with  the  man.  He  tightened  the 
dog's  chain,  then  said:  "Now  pretend 
to  strike  me." 

I  did  so.  The  dog  flew  at  me,  in 
screaming  fury.  His  strong  chain  alone 
kept  him  from  my  throat.  Now  there  is 
no  novelty  in  this  story,  thus  far.     Many 


"Is  dish-washing  hard? 

— not  in  our  house !" 

WHEN  closed,  you  use  the  Western  Electric 
Dish- washing  Machine  as  a  kitchen  table.  Into 
it,  when  open,  you  put  your  finest  china,  glassware 
and  silver  —  all  safely  arranged  in  wire  racks. 

Put  in  hot  water  with  soap  or  cleansing  powder, 
turn  on  the  electricity,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the 
dishes  will  be  thoroughly  clean.  Repeat  the  operation 
with  scalding  hot  water  and  the  dishes  will  quickly 
dry  themselves. 

This  practical  dish-washer  will  last  many  years  — 
every  day  proving  that  electricity  makes  easy  even 
the  hardest  and  most  disagreeable  of  household  tasks. 
Five  cents  worth  of  electricity  will  wash  the  average 
family's  dishes  for  a  week.  It  is  wonderful  —  that's 
why  you  will  want  to  see  it  demonstrated. 

The  world's  largest  distributor  of  electrical  house- 
hold helps  guarantees  this  practical  labor  saver. 

Be  sure  to  see  it  demonstrated. 
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Write  for  Booklet  No.  33-D  and  we 
will  tell  you  ■where  you  can  see 
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dogs  will  attack  a  man  who  strikes  their 
master.  The  owner  then  apoke  i<>  the 
dog   in   Germaa  —a  language    I    <lo   not 

know  —and  said  to  mo:  "Now,  will  you 
pat    him?" 

I  put  my  hand  on  th<>  raging  dog's  head. 
The  animal  quivered  with  hatred,  l>m. 
made  no  move  to  bite  me.  He  was  acting 
under  orders. 

This  was  on  the  morning  of  the  first  day 
of  the  show.  1  did  not  ohanoe  to  go  to 
that  part  of  the  Garden  again  until  the 
night  of  the  show's  fourth  day.  Then 
I  paused  in  front  of  the  same  dog.  He 
was  half  asleep.  Thousands  and  thou- 
sands of   people   had    passed   and   repassed 

his  bench  in  the  preceding  four  days. 

As  I  stopt,  he  glanced  drowsily  up  at 
me.  Then  into  his  shallow  yellow  eves 
dawned  the  sudden  light  of  recognition. 
I  was  the  American  who  had  struck  at  his 
adored  German  master.  With  a  howl 
of  fury,  the  dog  hurled  himself  at  me, 
frothing  and  snarling  in  his  mad  effort  to 
reach  my  throat. 

That  was  all.  Out  of  all  the  show's 
countless  thousands  of  spectators,  he 
had  carried  the  memory  of  me  for  four 
confusing  days  and  nights — the  memory 
and  the  deathless  hate.  No  dog  has  a 
right  to  such  a  brain.  There  was  too 
much  German  efficiency  about  it  to  suit 
me.  I  don't  care  to  own  a  German 
police  dog — I  mean  a  "shepherd-dog." 

That  funny  little  creature,  the 
dachshund,  described  as  "half  a  dog  high 
and  a  dog  and  a  half  long,"  is  to-day 
known  as  a  "badger -hound,"  another 
change  in  name,  one  takes  it,  due  to  the 
late  unpleasantness  in  Europe.  Mr.  Ter- 
hune  questions  the  appropriateness  of  the 
new  name,  however,  just  as  in  the  case  of 
the  "shepherd -dog,"  and  wonders  what 
this  little  canine  curiosity  would  do  if  he 
should  meet  a  sure-enough  badger  face 
to  face.  In  this  connection  he  mentions 
the  fact  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  dog  to  be  credited  with  qualities, 
savage  or  the  reverse,  which  he  does  not 
possess.  An  example  is  the  bloodhound, 
of  which  he  says: 

The  bloodhound  is  an  utter  fraud  in 
the  matter  of  savagery.  He  is  usually 
the  gentlest  and  kindliest  of  dogs.  His 
miraculous  power  of  scent  used  to  en- 
able him  to  track  fugitive  slaves.  But 
when  he  caught  up  with  his  victims, 
he  was  more  likely  to  frolic  with  them 
than  to  bite  them.  It  was  his  deep 
baying  alone  which  enabled  the  human 
pursuers  to  follow  and  to  recapture  the 
runaway.  In  the  actual  recapturing,  the 
bloodhound  took  no  part. 

And  as  soon  as  refugees  learned  the 
trick  of  sprinkling  a  little  red  pepper 
in  their  own  tracks,  they  had  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  bloodhound's  pursuit.  One 
sniff  of  that  pepper  in  the  sensitive  nostrils 
of  the  dog,  as  he  followed  along  the  trail, 
put  the  poor  brute  out  of  the  scenting 
business  for  some  days  to  come,  and 
robbed  him  of  all  interest  in  tracking  down 
his  quarry. 

There  are  fashions  in  dogs,  says  Mr. 
Terhune,  just  as  in  clothes.  Thus,  there 
are  now  no  more  pugs,  no  Newfoundlands, 
and  no  mastiffs.  Of  the  Newfoundland 
it  is  said  that  this  dog  was  one  the  world 
could  not  afford  to  lose.  "He  was  the 
stanchest,    bravest,    strongest,    and    most 
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sagacious  of  them  all  a  life-saver  and  a 
gentleman."     But  <>f  all  canines  on  earth 

none  holds  the  place  in  the  writer's  af- 
fections that  does  the  collie.  He  dis- 
cusses this  dog  last,  but  admits  that  he  has 
been  able  to  restrain  himself  only  with 
difficulty  while  dealing  with  the  other 
breeds.  "1  know  of  no  dog  with  one- 
half  of  the  collie's  beauty,"  he  says.  "I 
know  of  none  with  his  blending  wisdom, 
lovableness,  and  sense  of  humor."    Kurt  her: 

The  collie  has  kept  closer  to  the  original 
wolf-strain   than    has   any  other  typo  of 

dog.  He  has  lost  the  savage  wolf  heart, 
but  ho  has  kept  the  wolf  brain,  with  all 
its  resourcefulness  and  its  uncanny  wisdom 
and  its  sleepless  alertness. 

He  will  learn — rightly  taught — with 
bewildering  quickness.  He  will  remember 
forever  anything  he  has  once  been  taught. 
He  is  a  born  humorist,  is  thrilledly  and 
noisily  excitable,  and  at  the  same  time 
the  most  sympathetic  and  understanding 
dog  in  the  world.  As  a  pal,  as  a  fearless 
guard,  as  farm-helper,  as  a  house  dog,  he 
has  no  peer. 

Also,  he  is  the  most  sensitive  animal 
on  earth.  A  very  brief  course  of  ill- 
treatment  in  puppyhood  will  turn  him 
into  a  worthless  cur,  either  cringing,  or 
mean,  or  an  out-and-out  rebel.  That 
is  the  human  element  in  him.  He  re- 
sponds to  right  or  wrong  treatment  as 
does  a  sensitive  child. 

A  guest  was  walking  with  me  through 
the  woods,  near  Sunnybank,  last  autumn. 
My  collies  were  with  us.  One  of  them 
put  Tip  a  rabbit.  All  of  them  gave  rap- 
turous chase.  One  of  the  collies  had 
cut  his  foot,  a  few  days  earlier,  and  I  did 
not  want  him  to  scratch  it  in  a  pell-mell 
rush  through  the  undergrowth,  so  I  called 
him  back  to  me.  I  called  him  by  name; 
I  called  but  once.  Almost  in  mid-air, 
the  dog  checked  his  headlong  rush  and 
cantered  over  to  where  I  stood. 

"He  must  have  had  a  good  many 
lickings,"  suggested  my  guest,  "to  ham- 
mer such  instant  obedience  into  him." 

For  answer,  I  picked  up  a  stick  and 
swung  it  threateningly  over  the  dogs 
head.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  stood 
ready  to  retrieve  the  stick  in  case  I  should 
throw  it.  That  was  the  only  sign  of 
interest  he  showed,  even  when  I  struck 
at  him  with  it  and  brought  the  heavy 
club  swishing  down  within  three  inches 
of  his  head.  Next,  I  drew  back  my  foot 
and  kicked  at  him.  Again  the  dog  made 
no  move. 

He  did  not  understand  either  gesture. 
He  had  never  been  struck.  He  had  never 
been  kicked.  A  swinging  boot-toe  and 
brandished  stick  meant  nothing  to  him. 
I  had  brought  him  up,  from  birth,  to 
obey.  I  had  done  it  by  patience  and  by 
letting  him  understand  from  babyhood 
that  obedience  was  a  part  of  his  life. 
Being  a  wise  and  sensitive  puppy  and  with 
all  a  collie's  amazing  swiftness  to  learn, 
he  had  been  trained,  completely,  before 
he  was  five  months  old. 

There  was  no  magic,  no  mystery,  about 
it.  Any  half-wit  who  can  keep  his  temper 
and  his  sense  of  proportions,  can  train  a 
collie  pup  into  a  perfect  dog. 

On  the  first  day  that  I  became  owner 
of  my  big  prize-winning  collie,  Bruce — or 
Sunnybank  Goldsmith — he  started  to  fol- 
low me  into  the  dining-room.  Now,  while 
old  Lad  lived,  no  other  dog  was  allowed 
in  that  room,  so  I  said,  quietly:  "You 
can't  come  in  here,   Bruce.     Back!" 

The   big   dog   halted   on   the   threshold, 
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THE  RICE  PROCESS  MILL  WHITE 

USED  IN  OVER  5000  PLANTS 

The  OIL  paint  with  a  GLOSSY, tile-like, 
white  finish.  Made  by  a  special  process 
over  which  wc  have  exclusive  rontrol. 
Contains  no  varnish.  Brushes  and  sprays 
freely.  Its  firm,  yet  clastic  surface  will  not 
crack  or  scale,  for  it  expands  and  contracts 
with  temperature  changes  and  withstands 
vibrations. 

INCREASES  DAYLIGHT 

19%  to  36% 

Reflects  every  ray  of  natural  and  artificial 
light.  Reduces  your  lighting  bills.  Resists 
dirt.  Is  sanitary  and  can  be  washed  clean 
when  other  paints  need  recoat  ing.  Remains 
white  long  after  other  paints  have  turned 
yellow  under  the  same  conditions.  This 
we  guarantee. 

For  all  interior  use  in  paper  mills,  shops, 
factories,  stores,  etc. 

Highest  price  in  the  barrel. 

Lowest  cost  on  the  ceiling. 

Write  for  booklet — "The  Yellow  Peril" 

U.  S.  Gutta  Percha  Paint  Co. 
29  Dudley  Street.        Providence.  R.  I. 


Be  a  Better  Salesman 

You  can  —  whether  you  are  a  beginner  or  already  experienced. 
Successful  Selling,  by  E.  Leichtek,  will  help  yon  t>,  train  your- 
self to  judge  every  prospect  right,  ami  use  the  selling  tactics  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  case.     By  mail,  fit  cent*. 
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The  luxurious  comfort 
of  the  cushion  is  like 
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J.P.SMITH  SHOE  C0.-w0flN  EBBEKT5  SH0EC& 

Makers  of  Mens  Shoes  -j^t^s  Makers  of  Womens  Shoes- 

Chicago  Buffalo 

These  "easiest 
shoes  on  earth"  ab- 
sorb all  shocks  to  the 
body  and  serve  as 
non-conductors  of 
heat  or  cold.  They 
need  no"breaking-in." 

If    there  is  no  Dr.  A. 
Reed   dealer  in  yo\ir 
city,  write  us. 
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"It's  this  trap,  Joe,  that  makes 
my  heating  system  0.  K.!" 

FOLKS  will  no  longer  accept  noisy,  leaky,  half-hot 
steam  radiators  as  a  necessary  nuisance.  They  know 
now  that  poor  circulation  of  the  steam  causes  the  trouble 
— and  that  steam  cannot  flow  freely  when  radiators  are 
clogged  with  air  and  water. 

This  lesson  has  been  learned  by  thousands  of  home 
owners,  managers  of  industrial  plants,  public  institutions 
^s  and  office  buildings,  including  the  Woolworth 
Building.  All  of  them  swear  by  the  Dunham 
Radiator  Trap — a  simple  little  device  that  auto- 
matically removes  the  troublesome  air  and  water 
from  steam  heating  systems.  The  Dunham  Radi- 
ator Valve  is  another  valuable  feature  of 
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Dunham 

■Cheating   service 

This  valve  has  no  packing  to  wear  out;  can- 
not leak;  opens  or  closes  fully  with  seven- 
eighths  of  a  turn;  is  conveniently  placed  at  the 
top  of  the  radiator. 
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Dunham  Heating  Service  makes  existing  steam 
heating  systems  give  more  heating  comfort  per 
ton  of  coal,  plans  new  systems  in  cooperation  with  archi- 
tects and  heating  contractors — and,  on  request,  inspects 
installations  to  be  sure  they  are  giving  entire  satisfaction. 
You  will  want  to  learn  more  about  this  valuable  feature. 

Everyone  who  wants  to  keep  warm  this  winter  should  have 
the  book  Jet  "  The  Story  of  Dunham  Heating".  If  you  rent,  send 
the  booklet  to  your  landlord. 

C  A.  DUNHAM  CO.,  Fisher  Building,  CHICAGO 

Factories:   Marshalltown.  Iowa 
Toronto,  Canada 


Branches    in    36    cities   in 
United  States  and  Canada 


Our  service  Station  Plan  is  getting  profitable  business  lor 
heating  contractors  in  towns  of  less  than  100,000  population. 
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and  turned  back.  Nor,  for  the  next  three 
years,  did  he  ever  again  set  foot  in  the 
dining-room.  Always  he  would  follow 
me  to  the  door,  and  there  would  stop. 
Since  Lad  died,  Bruce  is  promoted  to 
be  the  "dining-room  dog"  at  meal-times, 
and  the,  other  dogs  know  enough  to  keep 
out. 

If  there  is  anything  more  laugh-evoking 
and  altogether  jolly  than  a  bunch  of 
three-month-old  collie  pups  on  their 
twice-a-day  exercise  ramble,  I  never  saw  it. 
They  are  an  animated  windowful  of 
Teddy  bears  with  infinite  capacity  for 
getting  into  unbelievable  mischief  and 
trouble  and  with  spells  of  sudden  af- 
fection which  send  them  rushing  back 
in  a  wildly  scrambling  throng  to  their 
master  to  be  patted  at  intervals  through- 
out the  walk. 

Mr,  Terhune  advises  the  reading  of 
Maeterlinck's  essay  on  the  dog,  and  he 
gives  a  short  outline  of  its  contents.     He 

says: 

Did  you  ever  read  Maeterlinck's  es- 
say on  the  dog?  Read  it.  In  brief,  it 
points  out  that  man  lives  in  a  world  of 
creatures  that  hate  or  fear  or  ignore  him. 
His  crops,  if  left  to  themselves,  go  back 
to  their  wild  state  and  desert  him.  His 
horse  can  be  ridden  away  by  any  stranger. 
His  cattle  care  only  for  the  feed  he  gives 
them.  His  cat  will  leave  his  hearth  for  a 
warmer  one.  The  jungle  animals  seek 
to  kill  him. 

Thus,  man  stood  alone  in  a  hostile  world 
until  the  dog  leaped  across  the  chasm  of 
aloofness  and  made  man  his  god.  Of  all 
the  world's  animals,  the  dog  alone  loves 
man  and  serves  him  to  the  death,  and  even 
hunts  down  other  four-footed  animals  in 
man's  service.  The  dog  alone  has  formed 
a  deathless  alliance  with  man  and  has 
made  himself  man's  willing  and  worshiping 
slave. 


HUMAN  RAW  MATERIAL  AS  A  FACTOR 
IN  EDUCATION 


AN  Y  finished  product  is  dependent  for  its 
quality  on  two  things — the  raw  mate- 
rial and  the  skill  with  which  it  has  been 
worked  up.  This  obvious  fact  is  applied 
to  education  by  an  editorial  writer  in  The 
Engineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New 
York,  August  9).  Too  many  discussions 
of  educational  matters,  he  thinks,  fail  to 
bring  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  educa- 
tion the  most  vital  element  involved — the 
raw  material  with  which  the  educator  has 
to  deal.  In  university  work,  the  entering 
student  is  supposed  to  have  passed  the  high 
school  and  to  have  acquired  habits  of  study 
and  application.  He  is  presumed  to  have 
given  some  serious  thought  to  the  selection 
of  a  life-work.     The  writer  goes  on: 

Indifferent  men  sometimes  develop  and 
change  radically  for  the  better.  In  consid- 
ering raw  material  one  must  never  fail  to 
remember  that  youth  is  in  the  plastic  state 
and  that  the  man  is  in  process  of  develop- 
ment. Wretchedly  poor  material  may  sud- 
denly change  into  belter.  A  student  who 
has  been  a  trial  throughout  his  college 
work,  and  who  has  just  scraped  through, 
may  yet  develop  into  a  useful  man.  Some- 
times a  graduate  finds  himself  only  after 
some  hitter  experience  which  directs  his 
attention    to   his   own    shortcomings    and 
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Watrous  Closets  for 
Every  Purpose 

THE  WATROUS  DUOJET  principle,  which  is  the 
basis  of  construction  for  all  WATROUS  closets, 
represents  the  highest  development  known  to  plumb- 
ing science. 

The  two  powerful  converging  jets  at  the  entrance 
of  the  trap,  as  shown  in  the  central  illustration  above- 
instantaneously  establish  a  continuous  flush,  from  start 
to  finish,  using  only  two  or-  three  gallons  of  water. 
The  economy  of  water  alone  is  a  big  factor  in  large 
installations. 


t 


A£§ouc 

PLUMBING     m 
FIXTURES        ^ 


Eliminating  the  down  leg  of  the  ordinary  siphon  jet 
closet  as  an  operating  element,  the  WATROUS  DUOJET 
has  no  crevices,  ledges  or  zig-zag  passages  to  clog  or  foul. 

WATROUS  Closets  are  made  in  special  designs  for 
factories,  schools,  colleges,  hospitals,  asylums,  prisons, 
municipal  and  public  buildings.  Buyers  of  plumbing 
fixtures  and  supplies  should  have  our  complete  new 
catalog,  describing  in  detail  the  Watrous  line  of  Closets, 
Flushing  Valves,  Urinals,  Self-Closing  Cocks,  Drinking 
Fountains,  Liquid  Soap  Fixtures,  etc.  It  will  be  sent 
to  you  on  request. 

The  Imperial  Brass  Mfg.   Company 

1229  West  Harrison  Street 
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stimulates  in  him  a  desire  to  begin  in  a 


new  aud  better  way. 

A  high  quality  of  finished  metal  re- 
quires good  raw  material  as  the  starting- 
point,  else  great  skill  and  knowledge  will  be 
required  in  bringing  it  to  the  requisite 
standard.  Similarly,  a  college  may  gradu- 
ate a  high-grade  man  if  it  starts  with  good 
raw  material.  But  the  unskilful  handling 
of  a  high-grade  iron  on'  may  produce  an 
indifferent  steel.  So  it  is  in  an  educational 
institution.  Not  only  must  there  he  a  care- 
ful selection  of  good  raw  material,  hut  there 
must  also  he  competent  handling  of  it.  else 
such  material  may  be  spoiled  in  the  making. 
Thus  the  two  essentials,  good  raw  material 
and  competent  instructors,  may  be  taken 
as  the  prime  requirements  for  the  produc- 
tion of  high-grade  men.  whether  they  be 
mining,  civil,  electrical,  or  mechanical 
engineers. 

In  striving  for  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents educational  institutions  are  prone 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  by  so  doing  they 
often  increase  their  own  difficulties  in  pro- 
ducing a  high-grade  or  even  a  fairly  satis- 
factory graduate.  First-class  men  are  sub- 
merged in  the  mass  of  indifferent  ones.  It 
is  like  mixing  rich  ore  with  poor  ore.  On 
the  other  hand,  however,  the  presence  of  a 
few  good  men  in  a  class  benefits  many  of 
the  less  able  and  tends  to  sweeten  the  prod- 
uct, altho  at  the  expense  of  the  more  com- 
petent men.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  any 
plan  for  the  segregation  of  such  men  gen- 
erally from  the  ordinary  run  of  classwork 
would  meet  with  objection.  Nevertheless, 
for  the  benefit  of  these  men,  additional  work 
under  the  direction  of  the  best  leaders  of 
the  educational  staff  should  be  provided  in 
each  institution;  and  they  should  be  re- 
lieved from  a  corresponding  proportion  of 
less  important  work.  Recognition  in  this 
way  would  have  an  excellent  influence  upon 
all  of  the  students. 


HISTORY  WRITTEN  IN   THE   CATTLE- 
BRANDS  OF  TEXAS 


ROMANCE,  comedy,  and  tragedy, 
which  have  played  so  large  a  part  in 
the  development  of  Texas  aud  the  South- 
west, cluster  thick  around  those  cabalistic 
signs  by  which  the  ranchers  of  Texas  have 
identified  their  cattle  for  the  last  few  cen- 
turies. Around  these  •"brands"  have  cen- 
tered thrilling  deeds  enough  to  fill  several 
volumes,  not  to  mention  some  thousands 
of  feet  of  movie-film.  The  simple  marks 
have  been  the  means  of  bringing  swift 
retrihution  to  a  host  of  outlaws;  they  have 
served  as  the  hasis  for  transactions  involv- 
ing the  sale  of  untold  millions  of  head  of 
cattle.  Men  have  died  with  great  sud- 
denness because  of  an  unexpected  crook  in 
a  "('"  or  an  unusual  angle  in  the  placing 
of  a  "K."  A  writer  for  the  Xew  York 
Evening  Post  has  made  some  investigations 
of  these  markings  with  the  following  inter- 
esting results: 

The  reeorda  of  the  Texas  Cattle  Kaisers' 
Association  Show  that  there  are  more  than 
X. (KM)  registered  brands  in  this  State,  says 
an  Austin  correspondent  of  the  Los  Angeles 

Times.  No  two  brands  are  alike.  Usually 
each  brand  represents   a   separate  ranch. 

It  is  often  the  case  that  a  ranch  is  much 
better  known  by  the  brand  of  its  cattle 
than  by  the  name  of  the  owner.  Owners 
may  change,  but  the  brand  never.      When 


Hernando  Cortez  conquered  Mexico,  in  the 
early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  he  es- 
tablished a  ranch  upon  the  Isthmus  of  Te- 
huantepec.  The  cattle  bore  his  brand. 
Altho  that  was  nearly  400  years  ago,  tin 
cattle  upon  that  ranch  to-day  bear  the 
original  Cortez  brand. 

The  origin  of  the  cattle-brand  dates  back 
to  the  dim  dawn  of  history.  In  the  days 
of  free  grass  and  open  range  the  brand  was 
an  absolute  necessity  in  order  that  the 
owners  might  identify  their  cattle  in  the 
annual  round-ups.  With  the  coming  of 
wire  fences  this  necessity  was  largely  obvi- 
ated, but  the  brand  served  still  to  place 
guilt  upon  cattle-thieves.  This  purpose  is 
still  served  and  this  fact  accounts  largely  for 
the  retention  of  the  brands  by  all  of  the 
ranchmen. 

Ingenious  methods  are  sometimes  used 
by  cattle-thieves  to  change  existing  brands 
upon  stolen  stock.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  Texas  Ranger  Force  are  experts  in 
the  matter  of  detecting  the  disguising  or 
changing  of  brands. 

The  cattle-brands  of  some  ranches  are 
an  intangible  asset  of  great  value.  These 
brands  have  come  to  stand  for  honesty  in 
breeding,  honesty  in  weight,  and  honesty 
in  dealing,  just  as  the  heraldry  of  knight- 
hood stood  for  honor,  for  bravery,  and  for 
noble  deeds  and  accomplishment.  The 
announcement  that  cattle  of  a  certain 
brand  are  offered  for  sale  is  often  sufficient 
guaranty  so  that  no  precautions  against 
fraud  of  any  land  are  taken. 

In  the  record  of  brands  every  letter  of 
the  alphabet  is  represented,  and  most  let- 
ters are  found  in  three  or  four  positions. 
An  exception  is  "0,"  which  has  but  one 
shape,  in  any  position,  and  therefore  can  be 
used  only  once.  True,  there  is  the  "O" 
flattened  at  the  sides,  but  it  called  a  mashed 
"O,"  a  link  or  goose-egg. 

"N"  is  another  letter  that  is  not  suscep- 
tible of  many  positions,  for  horizontally  it 
is  "Z."  "I"  is  another  letter  with  a 
limited  use.  It  is  seldom  seen  except  in 
combination  with  other  characters  ^and  is 
usually  called  a  bar. 

"C"  and  "K"  are  examples  of  letters 
that  are  used  in  four  positions.  For  ex- 
ample, an  ordinary  "K"  makes  one  posi- 
tion. Turn  it  to  an  angle  of  45  degrees 
and  you  have  the  "tumbling  K";  on  its 
back,  horizontally,  the  "lazy  K,"  and  re- 
versed, a  fourth  position.  There  are  lazy 
and  tumbling  brands  in  all  letters  except 
"O"  and  "I." 

But  when  the  cattle  business  becomes 
Kc-neral  and  instead  of  one  hundred  ranches 
there  are  thousands,  new  brands  must  be 
devised.  The  seeker  for  a  brand  naturally 
gets  an  insignia  different  from  that  of  other 
ranchmen,  else  the  brand  would  fail  of  its 
purpose.  So  in  the  latter  days  the  letters 
were  finally  all  taken  up  and  the  necessity 
for  individual  and  unique  brands  has  led  to 
many  a  strange  device. 

For  example,  there  is  the  "Spur"  ranch, 
the  "Turkey  Track"  ranch,  the  "Tum- 
bling K,"  or  the  "  Lazy  X."  Every  ranch 
has  its  principal  brand,  and  some  have  many 
others.  Ranch-owners  who  trade  exten- 
sively, and  who  are  constantly  acquiring 
cattle  with  different  brands,  have  a  number 
of  insignias  on  record.  Often  the  ranch- 
men's sons  and  daughters  have  their  special 
brands,  and  the  dedication  of  a  new  brand 
is  not  an  unusual  form  of  celebrating  a 
birth  on  the  range. 

Among  the  peculiar  brands  is  a  pig-pen, 
which  means  a  square  with  its  sides  extend- 
ing to  form  the  exterior  angles.  Crescents 
are  common.  Only  one  ranchman  has  a 
hatchet  for  a  brand. 

A   bow  and  arrow  gives  a  name  to  one 


big  Texas  ranch.  L.  J.  Kimberlin's  ranch 
had  a  crutch  on  the  hip  and  a  eoffee-i>ot  on 
the  side.  The,  coffee-pot  design  is  not  so 
intricate  as  one  might  imagine — consisting" 
of  only  eight  lines. 

Wine-glasses  are  not  uncommon  as  a 
brand,  and  the  J.  W.  Friend  Cattle  Com- 
pany in  Crockett  County  had  a  gourd. 
A  rocking-chair  is  the  brand  used  by  the 
H.  B.  Opp  Ranch  in  Sutton  and  Menard 
counties. 

Lee   Brothers   had  for   their  brand   the 
graceful  fleur-de-lis.     Anchors  are  common, 
but  only  the  John  W.  Franks  ranch  in  tin 
Osage  Reservation  boasts  of  the  swastika. 

A  hash-knife,  a  hat,  the  Masonic  square, 
a  key,  a  turkey-track,  a  bell,  crossed  walk- 
ing-sticks, an  houi'-glass,  a  tree,  a  boot,  a 
slipper,  a  flag,  an  apple,  a  flower,  ladders, 
rakes,  spades,  a  fence,  a  doll-baby,  a  cot- 
ton-hook, a  fishhook,  a  bottle,  bridle-bits, 
a  frying-pan,  a  pitchfork,  and  even  a  comet 
may  be  seen  among  the  long  list  of  brands. 

A  "scruple"  indicates  that  the  ranch 
owner  Avas  a  druggist  before  becoming  a 
cattleman.  Hearts,  diamonds,  and  clubs 
are  found  among  the  record  of  brands,  but 
the  spades  are  those  of  agricultural  design. 

The  tendency  is  toward  smaller  brands. 
Branding  causes  cattle  to  lose  in  weight, 
and  the  larger  the  brand  the  greater  the 
suffering  of  the  cattle  and  the  greater  the 
loss  of  weight,  so  the  old-time  custom  of 
great  brands,  covering  the  whole  side  of  a 
cow,  is  passing  away.  Hides  are  more 
valuable  to-day  also,  and  the  big  brands 
injure  the  leather. 


AN  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  WOMAN'S 
IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  PRINCE 
OF  WALES 


"'  I  "HE  little  Prince  has  the  air  of  won- 
■*-  dering  why  he  should  be  distinc- 
tive," says  the  "girl  reporter"  sent  by  the 
New  York  Evening  Post  to  Quebec  to  get  a 
view  at  close  range  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
She  suggests  that  one  gets  the  impression 
from  his  manner  that  he  would  like  to  come 
down  from  his  lonely  elevation  and  mingle 
with  the  ordinary  humans  who  apparently 
enjoy  a  greater  degree  of  freedom  and  seem 
to  have  a  better  time  than  usually  falls  to 
the  lot  of  the  average  Prince,  especially  if 
he  be  heir  apparent  to  an  important  throne. 
"Barring  this  wistfulness,"  says  this  writer 
further,  "his  manner  in  its  shyness  and 
absence  of  pose  and  display  of  excellent 
common  sense  remind  one  of  Lieut.-Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt."  Speaking  of  the 
Prince's  youthful  appearance  and  manner- 
isms, she  goes  on: 

Some  one  during  the  war  spoke  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  as  looking  "incredibly 
young."  H<'  is  still  just  that.  His  slight. 
not  tall  figure,  his  rosy  cheeks,  his  fair, 
straight  hair,  parted  boyishly  to  one  side, 
all  make  him  appear  "in  his  teens"  rather 
than  the  twenties  he  must  be.  Many  a 
moving-picture  actor  would  both  look  and 
act  the  part  more  perfectly — more  accord- 
ing to  lloyle.  But  he  couldn't  be  half  so 
appealing.  The  little  Prince  is  the  real 
thing.  His  candid,  round  eyes  are  those 
familiar  to  us  in  portraits  of  his  father, 
grandfather,  and  great-grandmother.  His 
shyness  ami  simplicity  of  manner  are 
charming — even  his  embarrassment,  which 
showed  in  his  looking  at  his  finger-nails, 
and  then  suddenly  remembering  not  to  do 
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Sell  yourself    —  -  - 

^USL  BATTERY 

PO  "sell  yourself"  on  USL,  all  you   have  to  do  is  to  study 
*■  its  points  of  superiority. 

For  example,  compare  the  USL  exclusive  machine-pasted 
plates  with  the  unreliable,  old-style,  hand -pasted  plates. 

Then  observe  carefully  the  USL  patented  top  with  its 
improved  filling  device. 

Then  check  up  the  USL  Dry  Charged  shipping  method 
which  makes  sure  that  the  life  of  your  battery  begins  the 
day  you  get  it. 

And,  finally,  bear  in  mind  that  USL  batteries  are  sold  on 
a  1  5 -months'  guaranteed  adjustment  plan. 

When  you  have  thus  studied,  compared,  observed  and 
checked  up,  you  will  have  "sold  yourself"  on  USL  and  with 
a  USL  in  your  automobile  you  will  remain  sold  as  long  as 
you  are  a  car-owner. 

U.  S.  Light  &  Heat  Corporation,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Cprr  OurSO-cent  Battery  Book  that  answers  every  battery  queitjon. 
r  *VdC«  lf's  a  book  uou  can't  afford  to  be  without  if  you  own  or  drive 
an  automobile.    It't  free  if  you  mention  the  make  and  model  of  your  car. 


TRADE 
MARK 


storage 
batteries 
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Barbers  and  Improvements 

Barbers  as  a  class  have  always  been 
quick  to  take  advantage  of  all  im- 
provements. They  were  early  users 
of  open  plumbing,  hot-water  heaters, 
electricity  for  facial  massage,  and 
compressed  air  for  speedily  drying 
shampooed  hair. 

And  yet  every  barber  today  still 
shaves  with  one  type  of  razor — the 
Genco  type  of  Razor.  Professionals 
know.  Two  hundred  thousand  bar- 
bers realize  that  for  one  good  shave, 
any  blade  ought  to  be  stropped. 

Genco  Razors  are  all  regular  razors.  The 
Safege  is  simply  a  slightly  shorter  professional 
blade,  easily  stropped,  though  made  with 
a  guard. 

Anybody  can  strop  a 
GENCO  Razor 

The  Genco  is  built  to  strop.  It  has  a 
broad  back;  its  blade  is  concave  ground;  it 
is  ground  with  a  slight  bevel  immediately 
behind  the  edge.  These  three  features  cause 
the  blade  to  meet  the  strop  at  precisely  the 
correct  angle.  Its  business-like  shaving  edge 
can  be  renewed  with  a  few  easy  strokes. 

Drop  in  on  your  dealer  and  ask  to  see  a 
Genco  Razor.  Every  one  is  sold  with  our 
guarantee,  "Genco  Razors  must  make  good 
or  we  will."  If  your  dealer  hasn't  Genco 
Razors  we  will  supply  you. 


Geneva  Cutlery  Corporation 


Largest  Exclusive  Manufacturers  of  High' 
Grade  Razors  in  the  World 


STROP 


TTavo  you  ever  stropped  a  blade  scien- 
tifically designed  to  strop  —  a  blade 
mado  with  a  broad,  firm  back,  hollow 
ground,  and  swelling  into  a  slight 
bulge  to  give  backhono  to  the  edge? 
This  Made  can  bo  stropped  by  you  as 
easily  as  by  your  barber.  The  blade 
meets  the  strop  at  just  the  correct 
angle  to  assure  a  perfect  shaving  edge. 


Reg.  U.  S.  Pat.  Off. 


so;  his  twice  running  his  forefinger  absent- 
mindedly  beneath  his  nose  in  a  way  that. 
Queen  Mary,  we  imagine,  would  have  taken 
him  very  seriously  to  task  for  doing;  his 
constant  fingering  at  his  collar.  At  the 
fifth— or  maybe  the  sixth — fingering  of  the 
collar,  the  carefully  selected  assemblage, 
with  all  its  loyal  disposition  to  take  the 
Prince  very  seriously  indeed,  gave  a  ner- 
vous little  giggle.  So  picturesque  a  scene 
could  not  have  been  duplicated  in  any 
other  quarter  of  the  British  Empire:  "The 
Ancient  Capital,"  as  Quebec  loves  to  call 
itself,  in  gala  dress  indoors  and  out;  the 
French  flag  everywhere  entwined  with  the 
English;  the  brilliant  robes  of  the  church 
dignitaries,  including  the  scarlet  kid  gloves 
of  Cardinal  Begin;  the  many  uniforms;  the 
handsome  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire and  their  young  daughters;  Mile. 
Hortense  Cartier,  a  distinguished  little  old 
lady,  lineal  descendant  of  Jacques  Cartier, 
discoverer  of  Quebec,  who,  after  residing  in 
France  for  forty-six  years,  has  just  returned 
to  Canada  in  time  to  make  a  special  visit 
to  Quebec  in  honor  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
All  the  speeches  of  welcome  were  in  French, 
as  were  the  Prince's  replies.  His  voice  is 
strong  and  resonant;  his  French  much  bet- 
ter than  Canadian  French,  which  almost 
has  a  brogue — like  Irish-English. 

Following  the  first  burst  of  enthusiasm 
when  the  Prince  landed  at  St.  John,  it 
would  seem  that  the  Canadians  are  "falling 
down"  in  the  matter  of  demonstrating  their 
pleasure  at  having  their  future  ruler  in  their 
midst.  We  are  told  that  "for  a  right  royal 
welcome  the  Prince  will  have  to  wait  until 
he  reaches  the  United  States,"  and  we  read 
further : 

Were  it  not  for  the  visiting  Americans, 
Canada  would  seem  strangely  lukewarm 
in  its  welcome  to  the  Prince.  Even  their 
own  newspapers  admit  the  apathy.  "More 
or  less  of  a  surfeit  in  beflagging  and  public 
receptions  to  recent  incoming  troopships 
may  be  one  reason  for  a  certain  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm," is  one  excuse  offered,  while  it 
is  observed  that  "the  people  who  lined  the 
streets  were  curious  rather  than  demon- 
strative," and  "only  where  there  were  any 
big  crowds  was  there  any  cheering."  Until 
the  very  day  of  the  royal  arrival  but  two 
Quebec  shops  displayed  the  portrait  of  the 
Prince.  These  two  shops  both  belonged 
to  Mr.  Woolworth,  of  the  United  Stales. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes  figure  Aery  little 
among  the  colors  of  the  Allies  as  displayed 
in  Quebec.  It  was  a  comfort  to  hear  the 
band  on  the  Renown,  (lie  war-ship  bearing 
the  Prince,  break  out  into  "Over  There," 
as  the  Prince  set  foot  upon  Quebec  soil. 
Both  Quebec  and  Montreal  newspapers 
never  tire  of  counting  the  cost  of  the  visit. 
All  week  Quebec's  mayor  has  been  telling 
the  inhabitants  that  the  least  they  could 
do  by  way  of  celebration  was  to  clean  up 
their  streets  for  the  Prince.  .Judging  by 
the  accumulated  filth,  they  have  not  been 
cleaned  up  since  the  last  royal  visit.  To 
New-Yorkers,  accustomed'  to  the  demo- 
cratic ministrations  of  our  white  wings,  this 
regarding  royal  guests  as  a  sort  of  street- 
cleaning  commission  is  very  curious — 
"  'strordinary,"  as  some  might  term  it. 
For  the  sake  of  sanitation  alone  the  royal 
family  should  come  oftener  to  Canada. 
One  newspaper  recalls  that  St.  Denis  Si  reel, 
Montreal,  owes  its  first  good  pavement  to 
the  visit  of  the  Duke  of  York  (now  King 
George  V.)  in  1901,  and  adds,  "It  is  not 
thought  it  will  be  compulsory  to  pave  a 
whole  street  in  order  to  have  a  decent 
parade  in  1919." 
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The  velvety  Williams'   lather  leaves  your 

face  feeling  fine  as  silk- 
It  sends  you  down    to   an  early  breakfast 

with  a  merry  smile  and  a  sense  of  complete 

comfort  that  starts  the  day  right. 

You  don't  really  need  as  thick  a  mass  of 

lather  as  the  Williams'  stick  will  give  you  if 

you  want  it.     But    some  morning,  just    for 

fun,  take  a  little  extra  time  for  working  up 

the  lather,  and  a  little  additional  water,  and 

see    how    rich  and  generous    the  Williams* 

lather  can  be. 

But  every  day  you  get  the  same  quick  and 

soothing  results — a  shave  that  leaves  no  hard 

feelings. 

The  patented  holder-top  stick  is  an  added 

convenience  that  grows  greater  the  longer 

you  use  it. 


Wiliams 


Send  20c  in  6tamps  for  trial  sizes  of  the 
four  forms  of   shavine    soap  —  Cream. 
Stick.  Powder  and  Liquid.     Or  send  6c. 
in  stamps  for  any  one. 
The  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  COMPANY 

Dept.  A,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 
After  the  shave  or  the  bath,  you  will  enjoy 
the  comfortine  touch  of  Williams'  Talc 
Powder.  Send  4c.  for  a  trial  size  of  the 
perfume  you  prefer — Violet,  Carnation. 
English  Lilac  or  Rose 
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PAIGE 

Car  m^men'ca 


Hundreds  of  sportsmen  have  learned  to  include 
the  Paige  motor  car  as  "standard  equipment" 
when  planning  their  excursions  back  to  nature. 

They  have   found    that   the   Paige   is    a   splendid 
companion   on   the    trail — eager    and   willing    to 
travel  wherever  there  is  traction  for  four  wheels 
blessed  with  the  stamina  that  laughs  at  hard  going. 

This  car,  they  have  concluded,  "belongs"  to  that 
select  little  company  of  tried  and  proven  thorough- 
breds. It  has  all  the  flexibility  of  a  finely  balanced 
casting  rod — the  power  of  an  express  rifle — the 
speed  of  a  Mallard — the  aggressive,  fighting  spirit 
of  a  three-pound  brook  trout. 

And  because  of  these  attributes,  the  Paige  is 
trusted  and  respected  as  a  fine  mechanical  product 
the  world  over. 


PAGE-DETROIT  MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY 

DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 
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FATHER  O'REILLY  TELLS  OF  THE 

WORK  OF  THE  THIRD  IN  FRANCE 


•"T^HE  Third  Division,  a  so-called  RegU- 
A  lax  Army  Division  in  spite  of  the  fad 
that  it  was  composed  almost  altogether  of 
the  same  sort  of  material  which  made  up  the 
National  Army  divisions,  got  hack  home 
the  other  day.  bearing  its  honors  thick 
upon  it.  One  of  its  chaplains,  the  Rev. 
Father  Frank  M.  O'Reilly,  of  the  76th 
Field  Artillery,  is  now  in  a  New  York  hos- 
pital recuperating  from  wounds  and  gassing 
received  during  the  most  strenuous  days  of 
the  war.  "The  Third  Division,  which 
played* Ji  vital  part  in  the  great  throw-back 
around  Chateau-Thierry,  has  received  all 
too  little  recognition  here  at  home,"  said" 
Chaplain  O'Reilly,  by  way  of  welcoming 
his  old  comrades  in  arms.  "The  cause  is 
simple,  and  in  memorializing  the  veterans 
now  returning  to  their  native  land  with 
depleted  ranks  I  do  not  desire  to  detract 
any  of  the  hard-won  glory  from  the  First 
and  Second  divisions."  To  a  reporter  from 
the  New  York  Evening  Sun,  Father  O'Reilly 
gave  this  account  of  the  history  of  the  Third 
in  France,  beginning  with  his  explanation 
of  the  reasons  why  the  Third  did  not  figure 
so  frequently  as  did  some  other  divisions  in 
dispatches  from  the  front: 

The  principal  cause  for  so  little  infor- 
mation about  the  fighting  of  the  Third 
Division  was  that  strict  censorship  main- 
tained by  the  Army  over  the  naming  of 
units  in  the  cable  dispatches  home.  It  was 
known  to  all  that  the  first  men  to  get  into 
action,  "Pershing's  Own,"  were  the  dough- 
boys of  the  First  Division.  Thus,  they 
were  identified  in  a  way  from  the  start,  first 
to  land  and  first  to  fight.  Of  the  Second 
Division  little  was  heard  during  the  fighting 
except  the  exploits  of  the  Marines,  who 
could  be  mentioned  collectively  by  name. 
Thus  the  story  of  their  exploits  passed  the 
censor,  and  the  "devil-dogs  "  received  their 
due  credit. 

But  the  battling  Third  had  no  press 
representatives  with  it;  it  was  simply  a 
combat  division  of  the  Regular  Army,  altho 
the  replacements  from  other  branches  of 
the  Army  brought  National  Guardsmen  and 
National  Army — drafted  men — into  it.  I 
met  a  great  many  boys  in  the  ranks  and 
among  the  officers  who  were  from  New 
York  and  vicinity. 

It  was  the  7th  Machine-Gun  Battalion 
of*  the  Third  Division  which  rode  110  miles 
on  motor-trucks  and  with  only  1,000  men 
held  the  bridgehead  at  Chateau-Thierry  for 
seventy-two  hours,  preventing  the  crossing 
of  the  Hun.  On  June  3,  1918,  the  Third 
was  rushed  into  position  along  the  Marne 
from  Chateau-Thierry  eastward  for  a  dis- 
tance of  twelve  miles,  with  the  Second  Divi- 
sion— just  back  in  America — holding  the 
line  westward  from  Chateau-Thierry  for 
eight  miles.  Meanwhile,  the  Marines  were 
in  Belleau  Wood,  with  the  23d  Infantry 
between  them  and  the  town — and  the 
Germans  were  checked. 

The  Third  Division  was  the  only  Ameri- 
can division  between  Chateau-Thierry  and 
Reims  to  feel  the  shock  of  the  German  at- 
tack, made  by  three  German  divisions,  the 
10th  and  36th  Infantry  and  the  10th  Land- 
wehr,  who  made  the  assault  at  Jaulgonne, 
in  a  space  held  by  a  little  more  than  half 
the  Third.  The  Germans  were  almost  an- 
nihilated.    When  the  Germans  attempted 


orossing  in  boats  our  dough-boj  s  came  from 
No  Man's  Land  to  the  river,  and  "playing 
baseball,"  hurled  showers  of  band-grenades 
upon  the  enemy. 

Captured    maps   and    plans   showed    that 

the  Germans  had  Keen  certain  of  crossing 

the  riser  l>_y  noon  of  the  first  day.  The 
Third  did  not  budge  an  inch,  and  that  DJghl 
no  Germans,  Save  dead  ones,  remained  iii 
front  of  tile  Third  on  the  south  side  of  the 

River  Marne.  All  three  llun  divisions 
were  captured  or  wiped  out. 

The  French  on  our  right  fell  back,  leav- 
ing our  flank  exposed.  Our  telephone-  and 
telegraph-wires  had  been  cut  by  spies — as 
shown  by  the  scraped  insulation  observed 
later — and  our  division  was  physically  dis- 
organized. The  Germans  mocked  us  by 
sending  messages  from  airplanes,  but  the 
Third  never  turned  back. 

That  was  the  occasion  of  General  Alex- 
ander's famous  message  to  tho  French 
command:  "Unless  totally  annihilated,  I 
shall  not  retreat — and  then  I  can't."  With 
rest  and  replacements  the  Third  crossed  the 
Marne  on  July  20,  and  on  July  20  by  four 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  was  in  control  of 
the  headwaters  of  the  Ourcq.  On  August 
4  the  Vesle  was  reached  and  the  Chateau- 
Thierry  salient  was  history — and  the  burial- 
place  of  hundreds  of  never-say-die  Yankee 
boys. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  Third's  great 
contribution  to  the  debacle.  Newspaper 
men  were  with  the  National  Army  divisions 
and  with  the  Old  Guard  units.  Our  battle 
gave  premature  birth  to  the  First  American 
Army  and  produced  our  great  American 
commanders.  General  Diekman,  later  com- 
mander of  the  Third  Army,  or  Army  of 
Occupation,  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
Third  Division  shortly  after  this  battle. 

The  "quick  on  the  trigger"  repulse  given 
the  Huns  by  the  Third  Division  before  the 
First  and  Second  (temporarily  in  reserve) 
could  come  up,  declares  Father  O'Reilly, 
"saved  Paris  and  prevented  the  ending  of 
the  war  right  there — in  July,  1918.  Let  the 
American  people  remember  this  about  the 
gallant  and  unsung  Third !"     He  continues : 

In  these  after-war  days,  when  each  na- 
tion is  claiming  the  credit  of  winning  the 
war,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  conditions  of 
the  Allies  at  the  time  of  the  Third's  great 
stand.  I  was  there  and  understand  inti- 
mately the  attitude  of  the  various  national- 
ities. A  chaplain  has  more  privilege  of 
travel  and  conversation  than  either  officer 
or  enlisted  man. 

"The  English — and  I  heard  their  own 
feelings  exprest  by  men  of  all  ranks — were 
indeed  "with  their  backs  to  the  wall."  The 
shibboleth  of  the  French,  exprest  on  all 
sides  and  in  my  hearing  was:  "  The  Ameri- 
cans are  too  late."  Instead  of  six  months' 
training  the  men  of  the  Third  Division  were 
thrown  into  combat  after  a  few  weeks,  and, 
minus  their  artillery,  which  had  been  sent 
back  to  America  becatise  of  an  accident  at 
sea,  they  showed  to  the  surprized  Germans 
and  still  more  astounded  Allies  what 
"green"  troops  could  do. 

The  First  and  Twenty-sixth  divisions 
had  six  months'  training,  the  Second  had 
three  months  of  it,  while  the  Third,  facing 
the  first  great  battle  brunt,  had  a  few  weeks 
of  infantry  work  at  Chateau-Villain.  The 
artillery  had  the  use  of  unfamiliar  ordnance 
for  six  weeks'  practise. 

A  captured  German  officer  said:  "The 
American  idiots — shoot  at  them  and  they 
charge  you.  Kill  them — and  they  keep  on 
coming." 

As    a   chaplain   in   the    midst    of    these 
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the  resilient 

NO-RUBBER 

SUSPENDER 


that  conforms 
to  every 
slightest 
move  me  n  t 
of  the  body. 
Keeps  in  all  climates. 
Made  from  NON-elastic  (no  rub- 
ber) web,  neither  heat  nor  moist- 
ure affect  them.  Their  simplicity, 
long  life  and  COMFORT  are  a 
revelation.  Perfect  freedom  of 
movement  without  pull  or  bind 
across  the  shoulders.  It's  all  in  the 

Resilia  Duplex  Springs 

Our  Guarantee.— Send  us 

$1.00  and  the  name  of  your 
dealer — we  will  forward  a 
pair  of  Resilia  prepaid. 
WEAR  THIRTY  DAYS 
—  then,  if  not  fully  satisfied,  re- 
turn the  suspenders  to  us  and 
your    dollar   will    be    refunded. 

Resilia  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  ,D 

186  Massachusetts  Ave.,      Cambridge,  Mass. 
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FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  New  York 


If  you  travel 

— once  in  a  while  or  frequently 
— on  short  trips  or  long  tours 
— for  business  or  pleasure 
you  cannot  afford  not  to  insure 

BaggagC  and  personal  effects 

Just  figure  out  the  value  of  your  belongings, 
clothing,  etc.  Think  of  its  chances  of  loss  from 
fire,  theft,  pilferage,  etc.,  while  it  is  in  transit, 
in  hotels,  club  houses,  and  everywhere  outside 
of  your  home!  A  NORTH  AMERICA  policy 
gives  liberal  protection  and 

costs  but  a  few  dollars  a  year 

You  insure  your  effects  while  in  your  home 
where  they  are  under  your  watchful  care — why 
not  when  you  travel  and  they  are  subject  to 
hazards  beyond  your  control? 

Write  today  for  specimen  policy  or 
consult   any    North   America  agent. 
Special   policy   issued   covering   Salesmen's 
samples. 

Irwur^aric©  Compart^""  of" 

North -America 

PHILADELPHIA 

Azents  Everywhere  Assets  over  $30,000,0' 
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Charles 

Cottar's 

Faith 

in  the 

.250-3000 

Savage 


YOU  know  what  the  gorilla  is — the 
huge,  silent  uncanny  man-monkey 
who  glides  through  the  dark,  tangled 
African  jungle  as  swiftly  and  easily  as 
a  shadow. 

You  know  that  gun  barrels  have  been 
bent  by  his  black,  hairy,  wire-sinewed 
fingers — have  been  crushed  by  his  ghastly 
protruding  fangs.  You  know  his  super- 
natural vitality,  his  fiendish  intelligence 
and  his  horrible  vindictiveness  when  at- 
tacked. Even  the  lion  fears  him.  He's 
the  most  unnerving  problem  the  hunter 
can  face. 

Why  was  it  that  when  Charles  Cottar, 
the  experienced  American  big-game  hunt- 
er, tracked  the  gorilla  through  the  dense, 
tropical  East  African  bush,  the  rifle  he 
deliberately  selected  from  his  arsenal  for 
this  nerve-straining,  hair-raising,  desper- 
ate work,  was  his  .250-3000  Savage? 

Think  it  over.  And  remember  that  this 
same  6-shot  repeater  weighs  only  7  pounds 
— that  it  has  a  point-blank  range  of  over 
300  yards — that  it  is  accurate  enough  to 
make  "possibles"  at  800  yards  and  that  it 
hardly  kicks  at  all. 

See  it  at  your  dealers;  get  the  "feel"  of  it 
in  your  own  hands  or  write  us  for  par- 
ticulars. 


Manufacturers  of  Hi-Power  and  Small  Calibre  Sporting 
Rifles,  Automatic  Pistols  and  Ammunition 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 

SHARON,  PA.        DETROIT,  MICH.        PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 
Executive  and  Export  Offices,  50  Church  St.,  New  York  City 


.250-3000  Savage  Rifle,  take  down  model.  22  inch  tapered 
round  barrel  with  integral  right  bait.  Checked  extra  full 
pistol  grip  and  forearm,  <hcikc<l  trigger.  Corrugated  steel 
shotgun  buttplate.  Commercial  silver  bead  front  and  flat- 
topped  rcind-gauge  sporting  rear  sights.       Weight  about  1  lbs. 
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terrible  days,  my  experience  was  unusual 
and  gave  me  a  new  idea  —  a  new  ideal 
indeed  —  of  young  American  manhood. 
It  was  spiritually  broadening  not  only  to 
the  men  but  to  me. 

At  four  in  the  morning  of  Bastile  day, 
July  14,  I  heard  confessions  and  sang  mass 
in  the  Grand  Foret.  back  of  the  River 
Marne.  Shells  from  long-range  guns  thun- 
dered the  responses.  At  nine  I  sang  mass 
again,  the  service  attended  largely  b\ 
French  officers.  Incidentally  the  portable 
altar  and  communion  service  were  pre- 
sented to  me  by  a  number  of  Protestant 
friends  of  mine  in  Burlington,  Vt.  1  was 
carrying  my  "church"  to  the  position  of  the 
1st  Battery,  on  Trinity  Farm,  when  I  was 
caught  in  a  barrage. 

All  afternoon  I  heard  confessions  and 
then  moved  up  to  a  forward  observation 
post  on  the  slope  overlooking  the  Marne 
River,  where  I  had  a  "grand-stand"  seat  for 
the  most  terrific  attack  and  counter-attack 
— with  shrapnel,  high  explosives,  and  gas — 
I  can  conceive  being  witnessed  by  any 
human  being.  Our  observation  post  was 
cut  off  by  the  curtain-fire,  and  communi- 
cations went  when  the  wires  were  ruined. 
A  number  of  messengers  sent  back  with 
orders  to  the  artillery  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded,  but  in  spite  of  it  all,  the  Third 
held  strong  in  faith — and  in  works!  The 
soul  of  America  was  in  those  "green"  boys 
that  day. 

Among  those  men  next  day  I  realized 
that  a  new  faith  had  been  born — one  too 
deep  and  spiritual  for  expression  in  words. 
They  had  passed  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  and  were  resurrected  with  a  mes- 
sage for  those  back  home.  They  had 
fought  off  the  terrors,  and  were  inspired 
with  the  "will  to  live  and  return."  That 
"will"  drove  them  to  victory,  and  with  the 
return  to  the  peaceful  United  States  the 
boys  of  the  Third  Division  come  back  re- 
born in  an  infinite  strength  of  manhood. 

I  believe  the  Great  War  has  established 
one  supreme  truth — the  victory  of  spirit 
over  mechanics,  and  a  corresponding  resig- 
nation to  whatever  individual  fate  might 
befall  the  individual  in  his  struggle  for  his 
faith,  for  his  country,  for  his  loved  ones. 
This  is  not  a  blind  fatalism,  but  an  optim- 
ism which  hopes  for  the  best  but  does  not 
shudder  at  the  worst. 

When  I  was  gassed  and  lay  unseen  and 
unattended  in  the  Grand  Foret  for  several 
days  before  aid  came,  I  was  able  to  think 
of  many  things.  Chief  among  them,  as  I 
believed  death  to  be  upon  me.  was  the  under- 
standing of  what  the  war  had  taught  all  of 
us  who  participated. 

This  was — and  is — a  sharpening  of  the 
religious  sense,  with  a  distinction  between 
religiosity  and  religion.  We  who  had  been 
on  speaking  terms  with  Death,  eternity,  and 
God  in  the  vastness  of  that  horrific  battle- 
field had  learned  to  understand  obedience. 
unselfishness,  sacrifice,  and  "the  comrade- 
ship of  arms." 

The  barriers  of  temperamental  judg- 
ment and  prejudices  had  been  broken 
down.  Men  of  different  creeds  had  been 
born  anew — together — through  a  literal  and 
spiritual  baptism  of  fire,  finding  that  de- 
spite their  differences  they  had  a  common 
ground  on  which  all  could  stand  and  fight 
and  live  and  die. 

We  all  learned  that  the  tilings  men  are 
willing  to  fight  and  die  for  are  not  those  of 
the  flesh,  but  those  which  can  not  be  even 
pictured — they  are  of  the  Unseen.  It  will 
be  a  changed  man  who  returns  to  his  home 
after  this  carnage,  and  alt  ho  the  officers  and 
tlie  men  of  the  Third  Division  who  have 
remained  in  Europe  so  long  after  the  armis- 
tice have,  perhaps,  let  down  a  bit  in  tension, 
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THE  FULL  HARVEST  comes 
never  haphazardly.  Each  passing  sea- 
son tends  to  put  the  soil  in  tune  with  the 
forces  of  creation.  All  the  elements  com- 
bine to  serve  fertility. 

Man's  will  adds  to  earth's  increase.  The 
returns  from  Nature  are  cumulative.  To- 
day's great  reward  is  not  the  result  of  a 
single  plowing  and  planting  but  of  years  of 
careful  preparation. 

The  development  of  commerce  has  been 
most  productive  when  based  on  the  laws  of 
nature.  The  house  which  keeps  its  organi- 
zation in  tune,  which  creates  bonds  of  sym- 
pathy and  confidence  with  its  distributors, 
which  plants  desire  in  the  hearts  of  its  con- 
sumers, is  the  house  which  has  adapted 
natural  laws  to  commercial  needs. 

The  greatest  single  force  in  the  operation 
of  these  laws  is  the  energy  of  attraction, 
more  usually  spoken  of  as  advertising.  The 
power  of  this  attraction  is  dependent  upon: 
first,  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  commod- 
ity; second,  the  selection  of  the  media  most 
strongly  entrenched  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  form  the  logical  market  for  this 
commodity ;  third,  the  ability  of  the  advertise- 


ment to  secure  the  attention  and  to  please; 
fourth,  the  degree  of  desire  to  possess  gen- 
erated by  the  text;  fifth,  the  extent  of  the 
spirit  of  confidence  created  by  the  adver- 
tisement as  a  whole. 

When  these  elements  are  developed  to  a 
high  degree  the  sphere  of  influence  estab- 
lished will  include  not  only  those  who  pro- 
duce, those  who  distribute  and  those  who 
consume,  but  that  vast  body  of  humanity 
which,  though  not  actively  participating, 
provides  an  ever-increasing  pressure  on  se- 
lection. 

For  over  a  period  of  fifty  years  the  house 
of  N.  W.  Ayer  £s?  Son  has  been  devoting 
its  efforts  to  the  analysis  of  markets  and 
media,  to  the  study  of  the  demands  and  de- 
sires of  humanity,  and  has  been  giving  the 
results  of  these  activities  to  its  clients. 

Those  concerns  which  believe  their  meth- 
ods and  their  commodities,  or  their  service, 
to  be  of  such  permanent  value  as  to  make 
the  operation  of  the  power  of  attraction  of 
economic  advantage  to  them  are  concerns 
which  we  classify  as  logical  N.  W.  Ayer  & 
Son  accounts.  They  give  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  advertising  pay  the  advertiser. 


N.  W.  AYHR  £^  SON,  Advertising  Headquarters 

NEW  YORK  BOSTON  PHILADELPHIA  CLEVELAND  CHICAGO 
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I  know  that  they  are  coming  hack  to  us 
I'igger  and  better  citizens  and  that  they 
have  gained  more  from  the  war  than  have 
even  the  suffering  people  whom  they  went 
to  succor  and  to  save. 


ENGLAND'S  FINANCIAL  DEBT  TO  IRE- 
LAND PUT  AT  $2,000,000,000 


"T^HE  idea  has  been  perennially  propa- 
A  gated  that  Ireland  exists  only  by 
reason  of  the  financial  support,  even  the 
bounteous  charity,  of  England,"  writes 
James  M.  Tuohy  in  a  special  dispatch  to 
the  New  York  World,  dated  in  London. 
Mr.  Tuohy,  who  has  been  looking  into 
conditions  in  Ireland  through  a  pair  of 
admittedly  Irish  eyes,  finds  that,  in  the 
matter  of  Ireland's  financial  relations  with 
Great  Britain,  the  smaller  country  has  re- 
ceived by  far  the  smaller  end  of  the  deal. 
British  financial  experts  are  citable  as 
authority  for  this  state  of  affairs,  as  he 
pointedly  asserts: 

Ever  since  the  union  of  the  exchequers 
of  Ireland  and  England  the  latter,  accord- 
ing to  the  judgment  of  a  British  Royal  Com- 
mission with  a  majority  of  British  financial 
experts,  has  been  exacting  $13, 750,000 
every  year  from  Ireland  in  excess  of  her 
fair  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 
That  Royal  Commission — presided  over  by 
the  late  Air.  Childers,  former  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer — reported  in  1896,  after  a 
most  exhaustive  inquiry,  but  its  report  has 
been  ignored,  and  this  exaction  of  an  annual 
tribute  in  excess  of  her  fair  annual  contri- 
bution has  ever  since  been  continued  by  the 
British  Parliament. 

Yet  you  find  persons  like  Prof.  A.  V. 
Dicey,  who  ranks  high  as  a  legal  and  his- 
torical authority  in  this  country,  as  well  as 
a  great  protagonist  of  the  union,  asking  in 
a  letter  to  The  Times  in  the  past  month,  as 
one  of  the  objections  to  the  granting  of 
Dominion  Home  Rule,  "whether  Ireland 
would,  at  any  rate  in  peace  time,  receive 
no  subsidy  from  the  United  Kingdom  to- 
ward the  expense  of  carrying  on  the  govern- 
ment of  Ireland." 

When  the  Royal  Commission  reported 
the  aggregate  amount  to  which  England 
was  indebted  to  Ireland  for  this  annual  ex- 
action it  was  close  upon  $1,500,000,000,  and 
that  exaction — with  the  exception  of  one 
short  interval  which  shall  be  explained 
later — has  gone  on  annually  growing,  until 
in  the  financial  year  1919-20  the  British 
Exchequer  will  net,  at  the  very  lowest  cotti- 
putation — for  that  year  alone — after  allow- 
ing for  the  cost  of  governing  Ireland,  no  less 
than  $160,000,000.  That  is  the  species  of 
"subsidy"  for  which  Ireland  is  indebted  to 
England. 

Even  tho  nine  out  of  ten  Englishmen, 
and  almost  an  equal  proportion  of  (lie  in- 
habitants of  the  world  at  large,  sincerely 
believe  thai  Ireland  would  long  since  have 
"died  of  famine  ami  financial  inanition  but 
for  the  marvelous  generosity  of  England," 
writes  Mr.  Tuohy,  this  idea  is  a  "monstrous 
myth."  "There  should  be  no  mistake 
about  it,"  he  adds,  and  cites  some  reports 
and  figures: 

The  report  of  the  Childers  ( 'ommission — 
appointed  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  order  to  fix 
Ireland's  contribution  to  the  Imperial  Ex- 
chequer if  she  got  Home  Rule-  was  arrived 


at  on  the  basis  that  Ireland  should  contri- 
bute in  proportion  to  her  resources — that  is. 
her  fair  taxable  capacity  on  the  same  lines 
as  Great  Britain — her  full  share  toward  the 
expenditure  on  the  Navy,  the  Army,  the 
national  debt,  the  diplomatic  and  other  Im- 
perial services.  At  that  time  Ireland's  con- 
tribution was  $37,500,000  per  annum, 
whereas  the  cost  of  governing  Ireland  was 
only  $27,500,000,  so  that  on  its  own  figures 
the  British  treasury  was  drawing  a  clear 
revenue  from  Ireland  of  $10,000,000;  but 
the  Commission  found  that  the  actual  aver- 
age excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  since 
the  union,  allowing  for  fluctuations,  was.  as 
stated.  $13. 750.000  per  annum. 

That  excess  contribution  continued  until 
1907-8,  when,  on  the  passing  of  the  Old- 
Age  Pensions  Act  by  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  it 
was  changed  for  the  first  time  into  a  deficit. 
But  this  deficit,  which  continued  for  five 
years  in  the  aggregate  to  about  $55,000,000 
— owing  to  the  unexpected  large  sum  Ire- 
land became  entitled  to  under  the  Old  Age- 
Pensions  Act — was  considerably  less  than 
the  amount  Ireland  overpaid  to  the  British 
Exchequer  in  the  same  period,  according 
to  the  finding  of  the  Childers  Commission. 
In  other  words,  there  wrould  have  been  no 
deficit  if  Ireland  had  been  taxed  accord- 
ing to  her  fair  taxable  capacity.  For  once 
the  British  treasury  was  caught  napping 
in  a  financial  deal  with  Ireland,  and  the 
accustomed  "joker"  was  missing  from  the 
application  of  the  Old-Age  Pensions  Act 
to  Ireland. 

The  old-age  pension  of  $1.25  per  week 
is  payable  to  every  one  who  has  reached 
the  age  of  seventy  wdio  has  not  more  than 
$2.50  per  week  to  live  upon.  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  friends  in  England  were 
astonished  to  find  that  such  an  immense 
proportion  of  the  Irish  population  claimed 
pensions — 198,000  in  Ireland  as  against 
700,000  in  England  and  Wales.  They  had 
never  calculated  (1)  on  the  effect  of  the 
emigration  of  the  young  in  exaggerating  the 
proportion  of  aged;  (2)  the  poverty  under 
England's  beneficent  rule  of  large  masses 
of  the  people;  (3)  the  high  average  longev- 
ity of  the  poor  because  of  the  hardy,  regular 
b>es  they  led,  their  spare  but  at  the  same 
time  healthy  diet,  consisting  mainly  of 
milk,  Indian  meal,  potatoes,  and  bread. 
There  was  a  terrific  outcry. 

These  incorrigible  Irish  were  once  more 
imposing  on  the  well-known  good  nature 
of  the  British  treasury!  A  vast  proportion 
of  the  claims  must  be  fraudulent ;  another 
proof  of  the  Irish  endowment  with  a  "double 
dose  of  original  sin."  A  commission  was 
sent  to  investigate,  and  the  charge  of  whole- 
sale fraud  so  freely  distributed  by  the  Brit- 
ish press  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  Com- 
mission learned  for  the  first  time  the  real 
reasons — as  stated  above — why  Ireland 
showed  such  an  appallingly  high  percentage 
of  aged  and  impoverished  people. 

On  the  face  of  it,  the  management  of 
Irish  government  by  England  could  not 
find  any  fresh  reason  to  pride  itself  on  in 
this  slate  of  affairs.  Was  anything  done  to 
improve  the  conditions  by  the  paternal 
British  Government'.'  Not  a  thing — only 
fresh  taunts  Hung  at  the  people  for  their 

alleged  improvidence.  The  "improvi- 
dence" of  people  who  had  throughout  their 
lives  endured  such  continued  privation  that 
they  thought  $1.25  a  week  riches.  And 
these  were  the  people  whose  country  was 
systematically  taxed  much  beyond  its  fair 
capacity. 

Moreover,  when  estimating  the  cost  of 
Irish  government  it  must  always  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  has  been  proved  over  and 
over  again  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
by    none    more   conclusively    than    the  late 


John  Redmond,  that  owing  to  the  fact  that 
Ireland  is  governed  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  an  extravagant  outlay  has  to  be 
made  on  the  upkeep  of  a  great  police  forci  . 
and  in  the  provision  of  jobs  of  all  sorts. 
from  Supreme  Court  judgeships — largely 
in  excess  of  the  requirements — downward, 
to  recompense  the  class  who  support  alien 
rule  for  the  country. 

When  the  war  came,  the  deficit  of  the 
preceding  few  years  at  once  became  trans- 
formed into  a  surplus  of  revenue  over  ex- 
penditure. This  surplus  revenue,  paid  to 
the  British  treasury,  rose  to  $55,000,000  in 
1916-17;  $70,000,000  in  1917-18;  to  over 
$100,000,000  in  1918-19,  and  will  exceed 
$160,000,000  for  the  current  financial  year. 

The  British  treasury,  on  the  authority 
of  Mr.  Tuohy,  not  content  with  drawing 
proportionately  enormous  sums  from  Ire- 
land during  the  war  by  unjust  taxation  and 
applying  them  to  purely  imperial  purposes, 
has  also  in  other  ways  discriminated  most 
unjustly  against  Ireland  in  the  manner  of 
fixing  maximum  prices  for  produce,  of  com- 
mandeering her  produce,  and  by  breaking 
the  guaranties  under  which  this  comman- 
deering was  carried  out.     As  he  writes: 

Ireland  tied  with  the  United  States  before 
the  war  as  the  chief  supplier  of  agricultural 
produce  to  Great  Britain.  She  is  as  char- 
acteristically an  agricultural  country  as  En- 
gland is  an  industrial  one.  She  has  few  in- 
dustries, and  to  supply  her  own  needs 
imports  large  quantities  of  British  manu- 
factures in  exchange  for  her  agricultural 
exports.  Now  note  how  the  British  treas- 
ury has  availed  of  the  abnormal  conditions 
of  the  war  to  advantage  English  trade  at 
the  expense  of  Ireland. 

In  these  conditions  it  was  obviously  for 
British  gain  that  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  should  be  kept  down  so  that  British 
industrial  imports  into  Ireland — of  which 
the  prices  kept  soaring  throughout  the  war 
— should  represent  an  increasingly  greater 
quantity  of  Irish  agricultural  exports. 
Maximum  prices  were  accordingly  fixt  for 
all  agricultural  produce,  while  few,  if  any. 
of  Britain's  industrial  products  were  sub- 
jected to  control  of  price. 

Thus  the  Irish  consumers  of  British  in- 
dustrial products  were  left  at  the  mercy  of 
British  profiteering,  while  the  British  con- 
sumer of  Irish  agricultural  produce  was 
protected  by  the  price  fixt  by  the  British 
Government  from  any  possible  Irish  prof- 
iteering. Then  again,  the  maximum  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  were  professedly  fixt 
only  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  production, 
but  it  has  been  admitted,  for  instance  in 
the  case  of  bacon,  that  the  price  of  the  Irish 
pig  was  designedly  kept  low  by  the  British 
Government  so  that  the  Government  might 
reap  a  still  greater  revenue  from  the  "excess- 
profits"  tax  imposed  on  Irish  bacon-curers. 

The  manner  in  which  the  system  of  com- 
mandeering supplies  was  manipulated  to 
the  advantage  of  England  and  the  disad- 
vantage of  the  Irish  producer  was  equally 
ingenious — altho,  of  course,  this  was  all  os- 
tensibly part  of  a  policy  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. To  take  one  example  of  British 
generosity  to  Ireland  as  exemplified  during 
the  war.  Ireland  exports  annually  10,000.- 
000  pounds  of  wool.  The  whole  Irish  wool- 
clip  was  commandeered  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment at  so  low  a  price  that  it  was  sold 
by  the  Government  at  double  the  price  to 
the  British  and  Irish  woolen-mills. 

Ireland's  very  large  export  of  skins  and 
hides  was  dealt  with  in  the  same  fashion. 
In  short,  the  Irish  agricultural  producer  was 
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Good  Measure — Running 
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The  substantial  savings  HOODS  cause  in  yearly  tire  bills 
are  revealed  in  hundreds  of  letters  similar  to  the  following: 

'I  purchased  two  HOOD  casings  and  at  the  last  speed- 
ometer reading  find  they  have  been  used  a  total  of 
18,000  miles.  One  of  these  casings  has  never  been  off 
the  rim  and  still  retains  the  original  air.  Although 
I  have  traveled  every  day  in  all  sorts  of  weather,  these 
HOODS  are  in  such  good  condition' that  I  am  having 
them  retreaded."      (Name  on  request.) 

The  only  economical  way  to  buy  tires,  as  thousands  of  shrewd 
motorists  are  discovering  every  day,  is  on  a  basis  of  real  cost — 
price  divided  by  the  number  of  miles  a  tire  will  deliver. 

On  that  basis  HOOD  Tires  have  proved  themselves  the  lowest 
price  tires  on  the  roads.     Their  extra  first  cost,    due  to   extra 
quality  and  quantity  of  materials,  results  in   a  big  saving  in  the 
end,  as  the  following  example  will  show  : 

A  34  x  4  inch  "standard"  tire,  listing  at  $34.10,  to-day  guar- 
anteed for  the  life  of  the  tire  only  on  a  basis  of  imperfection 
or  defect  in  manufacture,  may  deliver  an  average  of  4,500 
miles.       On     a     cost-per-mile     basis    ($34.10    divided    by 
4,500)  this  well-known    tire  really  costs    $7.58    for  each 
1,000  miles  run. 

Figured  on  the  same  basis,  a  HOOD  of  equal  size — s 
listing    at  $46.25,   manufactured  and  sold  for  years 
past  on    the    basis    that  quality,     not     guarantees, 
determines    the     service     in     miles,    and    always 
adjusted  for  the  life  of  the  tire  against  imper- 
fection   or  defect  in   manufacture  bound    to 
occur  in  rare  cases — shows  a  real  cost  of 
only  $5.78   per   1,000  miles,    taking    the 
average  minimum   of   8,000   miles   run 
last    year.      The     difference,     $1.80, 
shows  a  clean  HOOD  saving  of 
$14.40    per    tire     per     8,000 
miles.     Can    you    afford 
to     be     without 
HOODS? 
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Harmony  in  Hardware 


Put  your 
own  key 
in  your 
own  front 
door 


Now  that  you  have  wisely 
planned  to  build,  choose  your 
locks  and  hardware  with  the 
same  good  judgment  You  want 
the  highest  degree  of  security, 
of  course.  You  get  this,  com- 
bined with  attractiveness  in  full 
harmony  with  the  architecture, 
when  you  choose  Sargent  Locks 
and  Hardware. 

r 

To  start  right,  send  at  once 
for  the  Sargent  Book  of  Designs. 
It  illustrates  many  designs — all 
true  to  the  Sargent  standards  of 
attractiveness  and  solid,  sub- 
stantial worth.  Then  consult 
your  architect. 

SARGENT  &  COMPANY 

Hardware  Manufacturers 
40  Water  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


For  Extra  Security 


If  you  rent  a  home 
or  apartment  or  own 
a  store,  reinforce  that 
doubtful  lock  by  a 
Sargent  Cylinder 
Day  and  Night 
Latch.  It  costs  but 
little  —  may  save 
much.     Various 


styles  and  finishes;  three  keys  to  each  latch. 


LOCKS     AND      HARDWARE 


penalized  so  that  the  British  Government 
could  reap  an  abnormal  profit  from  Irish 
produce.  Needless  to  say,  none  of  this  ab- 
normal profit  found  its  way  back  to  Ireland 
in  any  shape  or  form.  It  went  into  the 
British  treasury  holus-bolus,  and  if  ex- 
perience is  to  be  any  guide,  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  won't  regain 
a  copper  of  it  for  any  Irish  purpose. 

True,  Irish  prosperity  has  been  enhanced 
by  the  war,  the  writer  admits,  as  the  British 
newspapers  are  fond  of  pointing  out  "with 
an  air  almost  of  grievance."  But  Ireland 
would  have  prospered  to  a  vastly  greater 
extent,  says  Mr.  Tuohy,  if  she  had  had 
equitable  treatment  in  relation  to  her  agri- 
cultural produce.  In  this  case  "England's 
difficulty  was  Ireland's  opportunity,"  ac- 
cording to  an  entirely  new  reading.  To 
quote: 

Her  agricultural  character  gave  her  an 
opportunity  of  reaping  a  great  harvest  of 
war -profits — tho  even  at  best  her  gain 
could  not  have  been  more  than  a  negligible 
quantity  compared  to  what  England,  Scot- 
land, and  Wales  have  garnered.  But  for 
Ireland  it  was  the  chance  of  her  life.  It 
will  have  been  seen  howr  that  opportunity 
was  minimized  by  the  British  Government 
to  the  lowest  possible  point. 

The  food  scarcity  continues  and  so  do  the 
discriminatory  regulations  against  Irish 
profits.  The  Food  Minister,  Mr.  G.  H. 
Roberts,  is  one  of  the  labor-leaders  who 
deserted  his  party  to  follow  Mr.  Lloyd 
George's  fortunes.  He  is  a  man  of  prac- 
tical ability;  his  democratic  principles  find 
ceaseless  expression;  but  the  Irish  agricul- 
tural democracy  doesn't  come  within  the 
ambit  of  his  sympathies.  They  continue 
to  pay  tribute  to  British  industry  and  to 
the  British  profiteer. 

There  is  an  idea  prevalent  that  the  ad- 
vances to  Ireland  for  land  purchase,  under 
the  various  acts  forced  by  the  Irish  Nation- 
alist party  from  an  unwilling  House  of 
Commons,  are  in  the  nature  of  a  gift  to 
Ireland.  The  idea  that  the  British  treasury 
makes  any  gifts  to  Ireland  should  be  got 
rid  of  at  once.  Every  penny  advanced — 
with  one  exception  which  shall  be  explained 
— is  advanced  on  loan  and  on  the  very 
fullest  security  for  repayment. 

Up  to  March,  1917 — the  last  return — 
over  $500,000,000  had  been  loaned  for  this 
purpose.  The  purchasing  tenant's  rent  is 
fixt  so  that  it  provides  for  the  repayment 
of  the  purchase  money  in  a  term  of  years. 
The  total  amount  of  arrears  unpaid 
amounted  to  about  $125,000  out  of  an 
annual  repayment  of  $12,776,413.  But  the 
British  treasury  does  not  lose  a  cent  of 
these  arrears.  They  have  to  be  made  good 
by  the  County  Councils  of  the  counties 
where  they  occur.  Under  no  conceivable 
circumstances  can  the  British  Exchequer 
lose. 

On  the  question  of  gifts  to  Ireland:  The 
only  gift  made  to  Ireland  has  been  to  the 
Irish  landlords  to  induce  them  to  accept  a 
fair  purchase  price  for  their  land.  As  the 
landlords  rule  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  had  no  chance  of  pass- 
ing unless  the  Lords  were  placated  by  this 
gift  to  their  class — for  Irish  landlords 
abound  in  the  House  of  Lords.  For  this 
purpose  the  British  Government  provided 
a  bonus  of  $60,000,000  to  be  distributed 
among  the  Irish  landlords. 

That  money,  pocketed  by  the  landlords 
in  excess  of  the  fair  market  value  of  their 
land,  has  also  to  be  repaid  by  the  purchas- 
ing  tenants  in   their  annuaJ    instalments. 
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pHE  fineness,  and  the  patient  exact- 
itude, of  Buda  engine    construction 
is  evidenced  in  every  field  in  which  the 
Buda  engine  serves. 

Alike  under  the  severe  demands  of  heavy 
truck  and  tractor  work  or  the  smooth 
and  silent  duty  of  passenger  car  service, 
Buda  engines  have  demonstrated  an 
exceptional  worth. 

Something  more  than  right  design, 
more  than  good  material,  more,  even, 
than  standard  engine-types  engineered 
for  specific  classes  of  work  has  been 
needed  for  this  result. 

Complementing  all  these  has  been  the 
markedproficiencyof  Buda  manufacture, 
so  wide  in  its  scope  as  to  include  even 
such  minor  parts  as  the  bolts  with  which 
Buda  engines  are  put  together. 

THE  BUDA  COMPANY,  Harvey  (csWbcurgb°) ,  ///. 
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The  Latest  Motor  Car 
to  Adopt  Di steel  Wheels 


Is  Equipped  With 


DISTEEL  WHEELS 

3weiVAeels  3%ar   Camp/ere  5ria   Cm* 


It  is  unnecessary  to  point  out  the  significance 
of  this  announcement — that  the  Paige-Detroit 
Motor  Car  Company  has  officially  adopted 
Disteel  Wheels  as  equipment  for  Paige  Cars. 

A  prime  consideration  of  the  Paige  Company  in 
making  this  important  decision  is  the  vastly 
greater  Beauty  of  Disteel  Wheels,  the  fact  that 
they  make  Paige  Cars  yet  more  Distinctive, 
more  Beautiful. 

However,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Paige,  the 
mechanical  superiorities  of  Disteel  Wheels  are 
considerations  still  more  important.     The  Disteel 


Wheel  is  a  single,  concave,  tapered  disc  of  sheet 
steel.  This  means  Greater  Resiliency,  Less 
Weight  and  vastly  Greater  Strength. 

The  demounting  of  a  Disteel  Wheel  or  the  chang- 
ing of  a  tire  is  quickly,  easily  and  cleanly  done. 
Then,  too,  Disteel  Wheels  are  easily  cleaned. 
They  stay  in  repair  and  service.  They  save 
tires,  gasoline  and  the  mechanism  of  the  car. 
They  are  Science  hrought  to  the  Wheels  of  the 
Motor  Car. 

In  adopting  Disteel  Wheels  the  Paige  Company 
has  kept  pace  with  Progress.     That  is  all— 


Detroit.  U.  j».  a. 


Vtav  York  Factory  Hrnnch:  l«4«i  Br<>  idw  i\    H  >lst  Street  -     Boston  Factory  Branch:  925  Boylston  Street  —  Chicago  Factory  Branch:  732  Michigan  Avenue 
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Mr.  Gladstone  many  years  a^o  wiped  out 
the  balance  of  (lie  loan  made  to  Ireland  ('oi- 
lier recuperation  after  the  great  famine  of 
is  Hi  7.  The  balance  was  $12,500,000 
but  Mr.  Gladstone  in  return  imposed  the 
income  (ax  on  Ireland  by  means  of  which 
the  balance  of  the  Famine  Loan  was 
regained  many  times  over. 

There  is  a  great  act  of  restitution  due 
from  Great  Britain  lo  Ireland  on  financial 
grounds,  alt  ho  the  common  delusion  is  that 
the  indebtedness  is  all  the  other  way. 


MR.  MURPHY,  "  POLITICIAN,"  THINKS 
OF   RETIRING 


FOR  seventeen  years  Charles  P.  Murphy 
has  laughed  at  efforts  to  oust  him  from 
the  leadership  of  New  York's  famous,  or 
infamous,  Tammany  organization.  These 
efforts  were  usually  credited  to  "high- 
brows" of  the  party,  outside  of  Tammany 
Hall,  and  the  inspirers  of  them  have  be- 
come more  or  less  disheartened  as  the  years 
have  passed  with  Mr.  Murphy  more  solidly 
established,  in  proportion  as  he  has  re- 
pelled attacks.  Now  there  is  a  rumor, 
writes  Denis  Tilden  Lynch  in  the  New  York 
Tribune,  that  "the  Chief"  is  getting  ready 
to  retire.  This  is  the  talk  one  hears  from 
Democratic  leaders  these  days  at  least, 
says  Mr.  Lynch,  together  with  the  predic- 
tion that  "Silent  Charley"  will  surrender 
his  tomahawk  and  other  insignia  of  office 
to  a  younger  man  before  the  next  Presiden- 
tial campaign  is  well  under  way.  Even 
tho  he  is  listed  simply  as  "politician"  in 
the  American  "Who's  Who,"  here  is  a 
matter  that  concerns  a  man  of  large  power 
and  authority  in  America.  From  street-car 
driver  through  saloon-keeper  to  wealthy 
city  contractor,  and  a  power  in  the  city  and 
nation,  his  has  been  a  notable  career. 

The  reason  for  the  Tammany  leader's 
proposed  retirement  is  given  as  his  desire 
to  round  out  his  life  on  his  country  estate 
at  Good  Ground,  where  he  has  spent  an 
average  of  five  days  out  of  each  week  the 
year  round  in  the  last  six  or  seven  years. 
To  quote  Mr.  Lynch: 

The  peace  and  quiet  of  these  fifty  acres, 
wooded  after  the  manner  of  the  better 
bits  of  Long  Island  taken  over  in  recent 
years  by  wealthy  New  Yorkers,  are  calling 
to  Mr.  Murphy,  and  his  intimates  say  he 
is  about  to  answer  the  call.  And  when  he 
does,  and  Tammany  Hall  knows  him  no 
longer  as  leader,  the  best  friend  of  his  suc- 
cessor could  not  wish  the  new  leader  better 
luck  than  that  he  have  as  easy  a  time 
running  the  Hall  as  "the  Chief"  had. 

Only  once  during  these  seventeen  years 
has  anything  happened  which  caused 
Murphy  to  worry.  This  was  back  a  few 
years,  after  one  of  Richard  Croker's  at- 
tacks on  him.  Croker  had  said  that  his 
successor  was  bringing  the  party  into  dis- 
repute and  that  his  leadership  was  not 
worthy  of  the  name.  Others  had  said  that 
before,  but  Murphy  had  taken  no  notice  of 
them.  Croker,  at  the  time,  had  not  entirely 
lost  his  grip  on  things  here,  altho  playing 
the  role  of  a  squireen  just  outside  of  Dublin. 
And  Murphy,  at  a  meeting  of  the  leaders 
of  Tammany  Hall,  offered  to  resign  if  any 
one  of  them  thought  of  him  as  Croker  did. 
And  the  answer  was  a  unanimous  vote  of 


Writes  a 

Strong,  Rich  Blue 

No  straining  of  your  eyes  to 
read  a  thin,  pale,  watery  drip 
from  your  pen.   Therefore  no 

discordant  thoughts  to  intrude  upon 

your  work. 

A  rich  blue,  stronger-than-before-the-war,  that 
comes  right  up  to  meet  you  the  moment  it  touches 
the  paper. 

CARTER'S 

WRITING  FLUID 

If  you  want  a  clear,  snappy  blue  that  flows  freely 
from  your  pen,  that  makes  writing  a  pleasure, 
then  ask  for  Carter's.  Every  bottle  of  Carter  Inx 
is  uniform  in  strength.  The  intensity  of  the 
Carter  Blue  is  an  indication  of  the  Carter  Quality. 

THE  CARTER'S  INK  COMPANY 

Manufacturing  Chemists 


Boston 


New  York 


Chicago 


Montreal 


CARTER  INX   PRODUCTS 


Writing  Fluid 
3  Fountain  Pen  Inks 
Red  Ink  (Carmine) 
Real  black  Ink 
Ink  Eraser 


1  Cico  Paste 
Photolibrary  Paste 
Cement 
Glue  Pencils 
Great  Stickist  Mucilage 


4  Carbon  Papers 
Copying  Inks 
Drawing  Inks 
Indelible  Inks 
Stamping  Inks 


2  Typewriter  Ribbons 
VelVet  Showcard  Colors 
White  and  Gold  Inks 
Violet,  Green  and  Blue  Inks 
Numbering  Machine  Inks 


Qnliwon  Service 

^ta^  mustered  u  s  rxrvn  «nct    V— ^  papir  towf.ls  &  toilet  run* 

is  a  sign  of  Progress—  a  symbol 
of   Sanitation    and    an 
indication  of  Econom- 
ical Management 

c 


v.  -: 


J.  N.  Adam  fe^  Company 
Department  Store,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Equipped  with  ON  LI  WON  SERVICE 

EADING  Department  Stores  like  J.  N. 
ADAM  85  CO.,  of  Buffalo,  are  equipped 
^    with  ONLIWON  SERVICE  as  a  protection 
to  their  Patrons  and  Employees. 

"ONLIWON  SERVICE"  is  the  Toilet  Room  equipment  that  Automatically 
serves  high  grade  Paper  Towels  and  Toilet  Papei — protects  your  patrons,  no  mat- 
ter what  business  you  are  in,  because  the  cabinets  protect  the  towels  and  paper 
from  contamination,  gives  you  individual  service — paper  and  towels  that  no  one 
else  has  handled.  In  addition  to  being  the  most  Sanitary  and  Satisfactory  Toilet 
Room  Service,  "ONLIWON"  SAVES  from  15  to  50  per  cent,  per  user  per  year. 

The  Automatic  ONLIWON  Toilet 
Paper  Service  is  known  as 
ONLIWON  Hygiene — the  patented 
method  that  keeps  the  paper  under  lock 
and  key,  serves  just  two  sheets  at  a  time, 
is  never  out  of  order,  and  prevents 
waste  and  littered  floors. 

The  Automatic  ONLIWON  Paper 

Towel  Service  provides  an  individual 

towel — cloth-like  in  feel  and  results — 

a  towel  that  no  one  has  handled.  There 
are  no  knobs  to  be  turned,  no  levers  to  be 
pulled  by  anyone — nothing  but  the  towel  it- 


L 


ONLIWON 
HYGIENE  CABINET 


self  for  wet  hands  to  touch. 


ONLIWON 

PAPER  TOWEL 

CABINET 


ervice 


REGISTERED  U.  S.  PATENT  OFFICE      V--^    PAPER  TOWELS  &  TOILET  PAPER 

is  now  recognized  as  the  toilet  room  necessity  in  all  places  where 
public  wash  rooms  and  toilets  are  maintained. 

C'CT'M'T)  T-<OR  interesting  bulletin,  "ONLIWON  and  the  Dollar  Bill." 
O-C/lNJ-y  *  KJIS*  j,  gjve8  exact  results  of  tests  that  will  enable  you  to  deter- 
mine the  economy  of  ONLIWON  SERVICE  to  you. 


©NLIWON 


Hygiene 


(UGI&UPEO  U  i  PATENT 


is  the  ideal  method  of  Toilet  Paper  Distribution  for  the  HOME, 
because  it  is  so  thoroughly  Sanitary,  Efficient,  and  it  is  so  attractive  it 
adds  much  to  your  bathrooms. 

SFND  FOR  booklet,  "A.  P.  W.  QUALITY  PRODUCTS,"  which  describes 
ONLIWON  and  shows  samples  of  A.P.W.  Quality  Papers. 

A.  P.  W.  PAPER  CO.,  Department  12,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


confidence.  Thereafter  Murphy  ignored 
all  attacks  on  his  leadership,  for,  like 
Croker's,  they  came  from  outside  the 
organization. 

There  have  been  more  picturesque  char- 
acters at  the  head  of  Tammany  than  Boss 
Murphy,  but  there  have  been  few  who  have 
had  so  little  to  say  in  the  public  prints. 
Xow  and  then,  during  the  height  of  a  cam- 
paign, a  statement  is  given  out  for  publica- 
tion signed  by  him.  But  these  have  been 
written  invariably  by  the  secretary  of  Tam- 
many Hall,  Congressman  "Tom"  Smith, 
who  held  that  position  when  Murphy  was 
leader  of  the  Gas  House  District  and  known 
to  the  other  district  leaders  as  "Silent 
Charley."  Once — this  was  during  the  im- 
peachment of  Governor  Sulzer — Murphy 
gave  an  interview  to  the  newspaper  men  in 
reply  to  one  of  Sulzer's  broadsides.  It  was 
given  on  condition  that  the  interview  be 
submitted  to  him  before  it  was  turned  into 
their  offices.  When  the  report  of  what  Mr. 
Murphy  had  said  was  placed  before  him  he 
criticized  some  of  its  phraseology  and  ob- 
served that  most  of  the  sentences  were  too 
long.  Borrowing  a  pencil,  he  altered  some 
of  the  language  and  added  a  few  more 
periods.  And  thus  the  interview  appeared 
in  print. 

And  yet  of  this  man,  whose  word  has 
been  law  during  the  seventeen  years  he  has 
presided  over  the  destinies  of  Tammany 
Hall,  but  little  of  the  personal  has  been 
written.  Men  in  small  towns  whose  names 
get  into  the  local  newspapers  but  once  in  a 
lifetime  have  half  a  column  or  more  in 
"Who's  Who"  devoted  to  them.  Mr. 
Murphy,  in  that  dictionary  of  contempo- 
raries, great  and  near  great,  is  summed  up 
in  the  following: 

"Murphy,  Charles  F.,  politician;  born 
at  New  York,  June  20,  1858;  son  of  John 
M.;  educated  public  and  parochial  schools; 
married.  Began  work  in  wireworks;  later 
street-car  driver.  Became  leader  of  Eight- 
eenth Assembly  district,  New  York,  1892; 
was  Commissioner  of  Docks  and  Ferries, 
New  York,  and  treasurer  of  the  board; 
chairman  Tammany  Hall  Democracy,  1802- 
1902;  sachem  since  1902.  Roman  Catho- 
lic. Home,  305  East  Seventeenth  Street, 
New  York." 

If  Mr.  Murphy  had  been  a  member  of  the 
American  Society  of  Naturalists,  entitled  to 
add  an  honorary  F.  R.  Z.  S.  to  his  name 
because  of  his  contributions  to  the  lore  of 
Platelminthes,  or  for  measuring  the  leaps 
of  the  Pulcx  irritans,  and  his  biography  in 
"Who's  Who"  was  lacking,  no  one  would 
call  attention  to  it.  For  there  is  the  ob- 
scurity of  the  great  as  well  as  of  the  lowly. 
But  Mr.  Murphy's  biography  contains  no 
mention  of  the  two  things  which  led  to  his 
rise  in  politics — the  baseball  field  and  the 
sawdust-covered  arena  where  the  chief  per- 
formance consisted  in  keeping  one  foot  on 
a  brass  rail  for  the  better  part  of  an  evening. 

This  sawdust  arena,  we  are  told,  was  a 
direct  cause  of  Mr.  Murphy's  entrance  into 
politics,  as  so  frequently  happened  in  the 
damp  old  days  of  gang  politics.  The  base- 
ball diamond  was  merely  contributory. 
Nevertheless,  since  Mr.  Murphy's  leader- 
ship of  Tammany  Hall  had  its  origin  in  the 
great  American  game,  "let  us  speak  of 
his  connection  with  that  first,"  suggests 
Mr.  Lynch: 

To  do  SO  we  must  go  back  marly  half  a 
century,  when  Mr.  Murphy  was  in  his  teens 

working  in  the  wireworks,  and  the  Bast 
River  water-front,  near  where  he  was  horn 
and  now  lives,  boasted  long  stretches  of 
greensward,   where   nine   met  nine  on  Sat- 
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unlay  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  our  hero 

captained  one  of  them.      And  the  Murphy 

team,  known  as  the  "Senators,"  after 
establishing  a  neighborhood  reputation. 
sought  new  fields  to  conquer.  II  went 
into  the  villages  of  Westchester  and  some 
of  the  (owns  a  little  farther  up-State.    And 

one  year,  at  least  so  (he  story  goes,  the 
team  scored  100  per  cent.  Murphy  was 
hailed  as  a  hero,  and  he  established  a  club 
for  the  baseball  fans  over  a  saloon. 

Meantime  he  found  more  profitable  labor 
driving  the  Fourteenth  Street  horse-cars, 
and  onoe,  in  front  of  Tammany  Hall,  one 
of  the  horses  balked  and  decided  to  take  a 
rest.  Traffic  was  blocked,  a  erowd  gath- 
ered, and  when  a  policeman  was  about  to 
shoot  the  horse,  which  had  all  the  symp- 
toms of  a  dying  animal,  Murphy,  with  con- 
siderable fuss,  removed  the  harness,  quietly 
readjusted  it,  and  then  yelled: 

."Whoa,  there!     Stop  him!*' 

The  horse  jumped  up  and  started  like 
mad,  thinking  he  was  free,  but  Murphy  was 
back  on  the  platform  of  the  old  Blue  Belt- 
Line  car,  leaning  over  the  dashboard,  si- 
lently chuckling  over  his  stratagem,  as  the 
horses  resumed  the  slow  trot  of  their  kind. 

And  on  Saturday  afternoon  he  dropt  the 
reins  and  took  out  his  baseball  team;  and 
one  Saturday  night,  after  skunking  the  op- 
posing nine,  Murphy  announced  that  he 
was  through  with  horse-cars  and  would 
open  a  saloon,  and  wanted  all  hands  on  the 
job  on  the  opening  night — the  following 
Saturday  night. 

And  most  of  the  baseball  fans  in  the 
neighborhood  crowded  into  the  saloon  he 
opened  at  Nineteenth  Street  and  Avenue  A, 
where,  following  the  custom  of  those  times, 
all  drinks  were  on  the  house.  It  was  not 
the  richly  appointed  affair  that  the  saloon 
later  became,  with  mahogany  bars,  gilded 
French  mirrors,  and  mosaic  floors.  This 
was  when  the  saloon  was  owned  by  the 
man  whose  name  appeared  above  the  door 
and  before  the  breweries  began  to  go  into 
the  retail  business  with  discredited  prize- 
fighters, and  worse,  as  managers  of  the 
places. 

Murphy  prospered.  In  a  couple  of  years 
he  owned  two  other  saloons.  And  he  was 
the  master  mind  of  another  club,  the  Sylvan 
Club,  composed  largely  of  his  old  baseball 
followers,  all  members  duly  qualified  voters. 

One  night,  early  in  the  fall,  he  was  stand- 
ing behind  the  bar  of  the  biggest  and  most- 
prosperous  of  his  saloons,  at  Twenty-first 
Street  and  First  Avenue,  when  Edward 
Hagan,  a  little  the  rough  for  wear,  entered 
and  asked  for  a  drink.  Murphy  served  it 
and,  noticing  Hagan,  who  was  one  of  the 
lieutenants  of  the  then  Tammany  leader 
of  the  district,  Francis  Spinola,  looked 
worried,  inquired  the  cause. 

"Well,  Charley,"  answered  Hagan,  "the 
Boss  has  turned  me  down." 

The  Boss  was  Spinola.  And  to  Murphy, 
who  knew  Hagan's  ambitions  to  represent 
the  district  in  the  Assembly,  the  rest  meant 
that  Spinola  had  picked  some  one  else  to  go 
to  Albany. 

"Never  mind,  Ned,"  said  Murphy. 
"He  didn't  give  you  a  square  deal.  But 
if  you  want  to  run  on  an  independent 
ticket  I'll  back  you  and  I  think  I  can  put 
you  over." 

Hagan  readily  agreed.  Murphy  organ- 
ized meetings  all  over  the  district  for  him, 
saw  to  it  that  there  was  a  band  at  the 
principal  meetings,  and  plenty  of  red  fire 
at  all.  To  this  were  added  a  couple  of  torch- 
light parades.  And  Murphy's  manage- 
ment and  Hagan's  oratory — one  who 
served  with  Hagan  in  the  Assembly  said 
he  was  a  brilliant  and  fiery  speaker— won. 
And  with  the  victory  passed  out  Spinola 


The  Sport 

that  never  grows  old 


SOME  sports  come  in  with  a  rush, 
and  then   die  out,  but  there   is 
one  sport  that  American  boys  wii 
never  give  up. 

There's  a  fascination  about  feeling 
your  own  gun  against  your  shoulder, 
sighting  along  the  gleaming  barrel, 
and  by  a  squeeze  of  the  trigger, 
sending  the  bullet  straight  and  true 
to  the  mark. 

Any  boy  who  owns  a  Daisy  will 
tell  you  there's  nothing  else  just  like 
the  fun  he  gets  from  his  good  old 

BE"  gun. 

Thirty  years  ago  the  first  Daisy 
Air  Rifle  was  made  in  Plymouth, 
Michigan.  During  these  thirty 
years,  the  Daisy  has  been  constantly 
improved,  and  so  generally  recog- 
nized as  the  best  gun  for  boys  that  it 
is  now  considered  a  necessary  item 
in  every  boy's  fun  outfit. 

Today  you  can  have  a  finer  Daisy  than 
your  father  ever  owned  —  the  Military 
Daisy,  which  follows  the  latest  military 
lines,  or  a  Daisy  Pump  Gun,  which  looks 
just  like  a  real  magazine  hunting  rifle.  Both 
repeaters,  both  accurate  to  a  hair,  both 
safe.  Either  model  at  your  dealer's  $4.00. 
Other  Daisy  Models  $1.00  to  $3.00. 

At  all  hardware  or  sporting  goods  dealers,  or 
any  Daisy  model  sent  direct  from  factory  on 

receipt  of  price.   Send  for  descriptive  circular 


DAISY  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
286   Union   Street,    Plymouth,    Mich. 

Pacific  Coast  Branch: 

Phil.  B.  Bekeart  Co.,  Managers 

717  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Southern  Representatives: 
Louis  Williams  &  Co.,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

DAISY 

AIR 
RIFLES 
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When  baby 
outgrows  the  crib 

When  it  is  time  to  give  up  cribs 
and  go-carts,  there  are  still  many 
years  ahead  when  children  need 
protection  from  "falling  out." 
This  little  bed  is  a  special  design 
for  children  from  four  years  on. 
It  is  a  splendid  illustration  of  the 
artistic  and  practical  designing  of 

This  complete  line  of  nursery 
and  playroom  furniture  includes 
the  patented  combination 
Sunshine  Crib,  a  play  pen,  a 
wonderful  line  of  bassinets,  com- 
bination high  chair,  beautifully 
designed  cribs,  chairs,  tables, 
wardrobes,  chiffoniers,  dressers, 
— everything  so  necessary  to  the 
child's  convenience  and  comfort. 

Our  Booklet — "Kiddy  Kare  and  Kom- 
fort"isfree;abeautifully  illustrated  book- 
let showing  a  complete  line  of  nursery 
furniture  for  the  child  from  bassinet  days 
to  his  teens.  Let  us  send  you  the  name  of 
the  Happi-tyme  dealer  in  your  town. 

Urbana  Furniture  Company 

21  Beech  Street 
Urbana,  Ohio 


PLANT  PEONIES  NOW! 

There  is  no  flower  in  the  garden 
yielding  such  a  wealth  of  beauty 
as  the  Peony.  Beauty  of  form, 
richness  of  coloring,  delicate 
fragrance,  vigor  and  endurance 
are  its  endowments.  Fall  is  the 
time  to  plant  your  Peony  Gar- 
den. We  have  Peonies  to  suit 
all  tastes  and  all  purses.  Send 
for  our  catalog,  which  describes 
over  five  hundred  kinds;  make 
your  selection  now  and  next 
spring  you  will  have  lovely 
blooms  to  reward  you. 

The  Wing  Seed  Co.,   Box  1619,   Mechanicsburg,  0. 

(The  House  of  Quality  and  Moderate  Prices) 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WILL 

by  Jules  Payol.  Rector  of  the  Academy  of  Aix,  France.  Au- 
thorized translation.  Thirty  editions  in  fifteen  years.  Shows 
the  way  to  sue  els',  and  happiness  by  proper  training  of  the 
will.  Will  make  life  over  for  you.  izmo,  cloth.  Si  .75;  by  mail. 
Si. 87.     Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354  Fourth  Ave..  New  York 

Spirit 
Communication 


Do  You  Believe  in  It  ? 

Do  You  Know  the  Facts  About  It  ? 

H.  ADDINGTON  BRUCE,  in  his  remarkable  book, 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY,  gives  you  pre- 
cisely the  information  you  need  to  enable  you  to  judge 
spiritualism  in  the  li^ht  of  psychical;and  psychological 
research.  For  many  years  some  of  the  ablest  scientists 
of  two  continents  have  ben  exploring  the  mysteries  and 

problems  of  m<  diumship.  Their  findings  and  the  impor- 
tant conclusions  to  be  deduced  from  these  win  be  found 
clearly  and  comprehensively  presented  in  Mr.  Brui  e's 
THE  RIDDLE  OF  PERSONALITY. 

Price  $1.50  net.     By  mail  $1.62.     At  all  Book- 
MtormM  or  from   the  Publinhert 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY 
354  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York  City 


as  a  power  in  the  district  and  Hagan  be- 
came leader;  and  Murphy,  at  the  age  of 
thirty — this  was  in  1888 — became  his 
deputy.  This,  however,  was  the  only  time 
Murphy  fought  the  machine.  Four  years 
later  Hagan  died,  and  Murphy  succeeded 
him. 

Murphy  now  owned  four  saloons,  and 
when  Major  Van  Wyck  made  him  a  Dock 
Commissioner  it  was  reported  that  these 
saloons  netted  him  $15,000  a  year.  Mur- 
phy disposed  of  his  saloons  on  receiving 
this  appointment  and  entered  the  trucking 
and  contracting  business  with  his  brother 
John.  Highly  profitable  contracts  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  New  York, 
Now  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Consolidated 
Gas  Company,  and  other  big  corporations 
soon  enriched  Murphy,  so  that  when,  in 
1902,  he  became  leader  of  Tammany  Hall, 
he  took  title  to  the  house  he  still  occupies  as 
a  town  residence,  overlooking  Stuyvesant 
Park,  once  the  home  of  Mayor  George  B. 
McClellan,  and  was  actively  engaged  in  the 
stock  market. 

Murphy  first  assumed  the  reins  at 
Tammany  Hall  as  part  of  the  famous  tri- 
umvirate which  included  Daniel  F.  Mc- 
Mahon  and  Louis  F.  Haffen.  New  York's 
late  Chief  of  Police  Devery,  when  he  broke 
with  the  organization,  referred  to  them  as 
"Sport,  Two  Spot,  and  Joke,"  Murphy 
figured  as  "Sport"  in  this  combination,  but 
"Murphy  broke  Devery  as  he  did  all  others 
who  questioned  his  power."  Mr.  Lynch 
continues: 

This  triumvirate,  which  was  named  by 
Croker  to  succeed  himself,  was  finally  ab- 
sorbed by  the  present  leader  of  Tammany 
Hall,  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  break 
the  rule  of  Boss  McLaughlin  in  Brooklyn 
and  establish  the  late  Senator  Patrick  F. 
McCarren,  who  acknowledged  the  suze- 
rainty of  Murphy,  as  Tammany's  viceroy 
across  the  river. 

It  was  this  one  act  which  contributed 
above  all  others  to  the  creation  of  the 
Greater  Tammany,  able  to  control  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Democratic  party  in  the  entire 
State  of  New  York.  The  Bronx  was  already 
amenable  to  Fourteenth  Street.  The  defeat 
of  McLaughlin  brought  Brooklyn  under 
its  sway,  and,  this  accomplished,  there  was 
no  longer  any  possibility  of  up-State  cities, 
like  Albany  and  Buffalo,  lining  up  with 
Brooklyn  and  holding  down  Tamrnany. 

Another  innovation  created  by  Mr. 
Murphy  is  the  Delmonico  annex,  for  of 
late  years  he  has  been  holding  the  real  im- 
portant meetings  at  the  famous  Fifth  Ave- 
nue restaurant.  During  the  big  campaigns 
he  has  maintained  a  suite  of  rooms  there, 
where  the  hoi  polloi  are  not  likely  to  fore- 
gather. 

Another  Murphy  institution  is  his  famous 
secret  service.  This  force  consists  of  bank- 
ers, business  men,  lawyers,  doctors,  teachers, 
and  other  professional  men,  who  sound  out 
public  sentiment  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts and  report  to  him.  And  it  is  said 
that  his  decisions  are  based  on  what  his 
secret-service  agents  bring  him,  together 
with  tho  information  obtained  at  the 
gatherings  in  Fourteenth  Street. 

Tammany,  too,  has  seen  a  new  element 
euler  into  politics  under  Mr.  Murphy,  an 
element  it  did  its  best  to  keep  out — the 
woman  voter.  Back  four  or  five  years,  the 
writer  dropt  in  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
headquarters  Oil  one  of  the  Tuesdays  and 

Fridays  when  the  leaders  foregather  there 
to  Bee  "the  Chief,"  for  it-  is  only  on  these 
two  days  that  lie  is  in  New  York.      Inter- 


views with  these  leaders  revealed  that  not 
one  of  t  hem  was  for  woman  suffrage.  Their 
opinion  was  that  it  would  never  happen  in 
this  State.  But  "the  sun  do  move."  and 
to-day  the  old  Eighteenth  Assembly  dis- 
trict— now  the  Twelfth — of  which  Mr. 
Murphy  was  once  the  sole,  undisputed  lord, 
is  managed  as  Tammany  was  when  Croker 
left  it,  by  a  triumvirate,  only  that  it  is  a 
double  triumvirate,  consisting  of  Mr.  Mur- 
phy, Michael  J.  Cruise,  Edward  F.  Boyle, 
and — Miss  Anna  Montgomery,  Miss  Eliza- 
beth X.  Barry,  and  Mrs.  Mary  Haggerty! 
But  those  who  know  "  the  Chief  "  will  tell 
you  that  he  does  not  care;  that  he  is  little 
interested  in  politics  now,  caring  more 
about  golf,  in  which  he  delights,  than  once 
he  cared  for  a  real  good  political  battle 
royal,  where  all  but  the  best  man  went 
down.  And  in  his  sixty-first  year  he  has 
become  a  teacher  of  the  game  and  is  in- 
structing his  neighbor  at  Good  Ground, 
"Al"  Smith — sometimes  known  as  Gov- 
ernor Smith,  of  New  York — in  its  rudi- 
ments. He  has  played  the  game  long. 
He  was  forty-four  when  he  became  leader 
of  Tammany.  At  forty-seven  he  was  a 
good  golf-player.  The  Governor  will  be 
that  age  in  1920. 


WISE  WAYS  OF  THE  GRIZZLY  BEAR, 
MOST  INTELLIGENT  OF  ANIMALS 


MOST  people  would  probably  first 
think  of  the  ferocious  felines  and 
ponderous  pachyderms  of  the  Old  World 
if  asked  to  name  offhand  the  world's  most 
notable  wild  animal.  But'Enos  A.  Mills, 
the  well-known  naturalist  and  author, 
would  immediately  mention  the  grizzly 
bear  of  western  North  America.  In  his 
recent  book,  "The  Grizzly"  (Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston),  Mr.  Mills  says 
that  this  bear  "is  the  most  impressive  ani- 
mal on  the  continent.  He  is  the  dominant 
and  the  most  distinguished  animal  in  the 
world."  Mr.  Mills  has  studied  the  grizzly 
for  many  years.  He  has  observed  the 
animal  in  his  native  haunts,  has  stalked 
him  and  been  stalked  by  him,  has  seen  him 
gathering  his  food,  has  come  upon  hiber- 
nating bears,  has  been  highly  enter- 
tained by  the  antics  of  a  bear  family  at  play, 
and  a  time  or  two  has  adopted  orphan 
bear  cubs  and  brought  them  up  in  the 
way  they  should  go.  He  has  thus  be- 
come reasonably  well  acquainted  with  the 
grizzly  bear  family  and  has  learned  much 
about  it  not  before  known,  and  not  a 
little  which  explodes  sundry  old  and 
popular  ideas  regarding  this  animal. 
Among  other  things,  he  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  grizzly  is  not  the 
ferocious  monster  which  innumerable  Wild 
West  tales  would  have  him.  "All  the 
first-hand  information  I  can  find  says  he  is 
not  ferocious,"  he  observes.  He  bases  this 
assertion  partly  on  his  own  years  of  ob- 
servation, partly  on  the  experience  of 
Others  who  have  studied  the  animal.  The 
idea  that  the  grizzly  was  possest  of  a 
ferocity  beyond  that  of  all  other  animals 
was  borrowed  in  the  first  instance  from 
the  Indians,  who  warned  the  early  ex- 
plorers that  this  bear  was  "an  awful  and 
ferocious  animal,"  and  the  myth  has  been 
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What  we  said  of  the  Sedan  is  equal- 
ly true,  of  eourse,  of  the  Coupe: 

"The  eharaeter  of  the  performance 
goes  without  saying.  We  direct 
your  attention  to  the  beauty  of 
the  design." 


Hupmobile      Enclosed      Types— Sedan 
and      Coupe  —  S2185      f.o.b.      Detroit 
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Stop  Thief! 


If  >  ou  discovered  that  thieves  were  systematically 
stealing  coal  from  your  plant,  you  would  take 
immediate  steps  to  stop  them. 


Yet  right  at  this  very  moment  you  may  be  losing 

far  more  coal  than  human  thieves  would  ever 

take — losing    it    through 

wasteful,  i  nef  f  icient  methods 

in  your  power  plant!     The 

greater  part  of   180  million 

tons  of  coal  are  wasted  every 

year   by    the    steam    power 

plants  of  the  United  States. 


You  can  offset  this  constantly  rising  price  of 
coal — you  can  save  labor — 3*011  can  eliminate 
smoke — you  can  increase  efficiency  in  general — 
by  installing  that  money-saving  mechanism,  the 
Stowe  Stoker.  This  new  type  of  automatic  stoker 
marks  a  new  era  in  fuel-burning  economy. 


SffOWlSTOKt* 
PATENTS       PENDING  *^ 

Ideal  For  Eastern  Coals 


If  there  was  ever  a  time  when  you  should  make 
sure  there  is  no  fuel  waste  in  your  plant,  it  is  right 
now.  A  leading  coal  authority,  Floyd  W. 
Parsons,  recently  said:  "Irrespective  of  temporary 
fluctuations,  fuel-prices  will  advance  from  year  to 
year.  What  are  known  now  as  high-grade  coals 
will  disappear  entirely.'' 


With  the  Stowe  Stoker  )Tou 
burn  far  less  coal,  and  you 
burn  a  cheaper  coal  at  that. 
Think  of  installing  a  device 
that  will  probably  pay  for 
itself  the  very  first  year,  and 
then  go  on,  saving  for  you  a 
tremendous  amount  of  money,  year  after  year. 


The  Stowe  Stoker  meets  the  demands  of  intense, 
large-scale  steam  production,  such  as  is  required 
in  the  big  central-stations.  Tell  us  the  require- 
ments in  your  plant  and  we  will  show  you  how  to 
get  greater  efficiency.      Interesting  book  free. 
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We  also  manufacture  the  L-C  Chain  Grate  Stoker  —  dominant  in  its  field  today.    ! 

"The  important  outstanding'  advantages  of  the        Second,  he  will  he  able  to  burn  a  much  cheaper    = 
l    L-C  Chain  Grate  Stoker  are,  I  think,  Very  plain       grade  of  coal  and  still  receive  the  same  efficient    j 
I    to  the  most  practical  chief  engineer.      First  he       combustion  and  power." 
I    knows  his  power  house  labor  cost  will  be  very  — Western  Cartridge  Co. 

[    small    in    comparison  to  any  handfired  boilers.  East  Alton,  111. 
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liranch  Offices:      Chicago,  1366  Peoples  Gas  Bldg. 


Pittsburgh,  901  Oliver  Bldg. 


New  York,  504,  Fifty  East  42nd  St. 


A  BUSINESS  INSTITUTION 


FOUNDED   1644 


ST.  LOUIS 
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kept  up  by  countless  "nature-fakers"  and 
writers  of  highly  colored  fiction.  Mr. 
Mills's  conclusion  is  that  the  grizzly,  far 
from  inviting  attack,  is  "for  peace  at 
almost  any  price."  lie  states  further, 
however,  that  "the  grizzly  is  a  fighting- 
machine  of  the  first  order,"  and  hence  is  a 
terrible  antagonist  it'  cornered  and  fighting 
for  his  life.  One  of  the  things  about  the 
grizzly  that  apparently  has  made  a  deep 
impression  on  the  naturalist  is  the  animal's 
intelligence..  "I  would  give  the  grizzly 
first'  place  in  the  animal  world  for  brain- 
power," he  says.  "He  is  superior  in 
mentality  to  the  horse,  the  dog,  and  even 
the  gray  wolf.  .  .  .  The  grizzly  has  the 
genius  for  taking  pains.  He  is  constantly 
alert  and  meets  emergencies  with  brains." 
And  he  furnishes  the  following  examples 
of  grizzly  mental  processes: 

A  grizzly  cub  in  Yellowstone  Park 
found  a  big  ham  skin — a  prized  delicacy. 
Just  as  the  little  fellow  was  lifting  it  to  his 
mouth  a  big  bear  appeared.  He  in- 
stantly dropt  the  ham  skin,  sat  down  on 
it,  and  pretended  to  be  greatly  interested 
in  watching  something  in  the  edge  of  the 
woods. 

Another  young  grizzly  in  the  Yellowstone 
one  day  found  a  tin  can  that  was  open  at 
one  end  and  partly  filled  with  fish.  He 
raised  it  in  his  forepaws  and  peeped  in, 
then  deliberately  turned  the  can  upside 
down  and  shook  it.  Nothing  came  out. 
He  shook  again;  no  result.  Then  he 
proceeded  just  about  as  you  or  I  might 
have  done.  He  placed  the  can  on  the 
ground,  open  end  down,  and  hammered 
the  bottom  of  the  can  with  a  stone  until 
the  fish  dropt  out. 

In  a  zoo  one  day  a  piece  of  hardtack 
that  a  grizzly  bear  wanted  fell  into  the 
hands  of  a  black  bear.  The  black  bear 
dipt  the  hardtack  in  the  water  and 
then  started  to  take  a  bite.  Evidently  it 
was  too  hard.  He  put  it  in  the  water 
again,  and  while  it  soaked  gave  his  at- 
tention to  something  else.  "While  the 
black  bear  was  not  looking,  the  grizzly, 
standing  on  the  farther  edge  of  the  pool, 
stirred  the  water  with  a  forepaw  and 
started  the  hardtack  toward  him  on 
the  waves.  The  instant  the  first  wave 
touched  the  black  bear  he  looked 
around,  grabbed  the  precious  hardtack, 
which  was  rapidly  floating  away,  and, 
pushing  it  to  the  bottom  of  the  pool, 
put  one  hind  foot  upon  it.  How  very  like 
the  mental  processes  of  human  beings! 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
Mr.  Mills's  book  is  that  describing  bear 
cubs  and  their  actions.  A  grizzly  at  birth, 
we  are  told,  is  the  size  of  a  chipmunk, 
weighing  from  ten  to  twenty  ounces,  which 
is  only  about  one-fifth  of  one  per  cent, 
of  the  mother's  weight,  thus  making  it 
one  of  the  smallest  of  animals  at  birth. 
The  youngsters  are  irrepressibly  mis- 
chievous, and,  tho  gentle  and  patient,  the 
grizzly  mother  often  has  to  cuff  and 
spank  her  offspring  to  keep  them  within 
bounds.     Further: 

It  is  ever  a  joy  to  watch  a  grizzly  and 
her  children.  A  mother  grizzly  crossing  a 
lake  just  south  of  Long's  Peak  swam  low 
in  the  water  with  a  cub  sitting  contentedly 
on  her  back.  She  came  directly  toward 
the  shore  where  I  was  standing  concealed 


behind  trees.  As  she  approached  I  threw 
a  stone  into  the  water  close  to  her.  Wheel- 
ing about  like  lightning,  mother  grizzly 
started  at  full  speed  for  the  farther  shore. 
The  cub  tipped  over  in  the  water,  but 
hastily  took  a  tail-hold  and  was  towed 
rapidly  away. 

I  once  saw  a  grizzly  and  cub  walking 
leisurely  along  the  top  of  a  ridge  above 
timber-line,  the  cub  with  lon^  strides 
following  in  mother's  footprints.  There 
were  perhaps  six  or  more  inches  of  snow. 
I  sat  still.  They  were  coming  almost 
toward  me.  Watching  carefully  with  my 
glass,  I  noticed  that  the  cub  was  limping. 
He  suddenly  sat  down  and  bawded.  The 
mother,  after  walking  on  several  steps, 
turned  to  look  at  the  cub,  who  was  holding 
his  hind  foot  between  his  forepaws  and 
examining  his  hurt.  I  heard  him  whimper 
two  or  three  times,  and  finally  mother 
went  back.  She  looked  down  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  foot  rather  indifferently,  then 
turned  and  walked  on.  The  cub  followed 
after. 

When  they  passed  near  me  the  mother 
rose  suddenly  on  her  hind  legs,  stood 
with  forepaws  held  against  her  chest,  and 
looked  and  looked,  and  sniffed  and  sniffed. 
Little  cub,  forgetting  his  sore  hind  foot, 
stood  up  with  little  paws  against  his 
breast,  stretched  his  neck,  looked,  and 
sniffed — a  perfect  little  imitation  of  the 
mother.  She  moved  off  several  steps  and 
stopt  on  the  very  edge  of  a  precipitous 
ridge  to  scout.  The  cub  placed  his  fore- 
paws against  mother's  side  and  from  this 
secure  position  peeped  over  and  beyond 
her.  But  they  did  not  detect  me  and 
soon  went  leisurely  on.  • 

Two  miles  farther  I  crept  as  close  as  I 
could  and  paused  to  watch.  The  mother 
was  digging,  the  cub  watching  eagerly. 
As  her  digging  continued  for  some  time, 
he  moved  away,  sniffed  two  or  three  times, 
and  then  began  digging  rapidly  on  his 
own  account.  While  both  were  digging, 
there  was  a  whir  of  wings  and  a  sweep  of 
shadows,  and  a  flock  of  white  ptarmigan 
alighted  among  broken  ledges  near  by. 
While  I  was  watching  them,  a  flock  of 
mountain  sheep  came  along  the  out- 
thrusting  ridge  and  paused  to  play  for  a 
few  moments  on  the  sky-line.  In  pairs 
they  faced,  then  reared  up  and  sparred 
with  their  horns;  they  cut  lively  circles 
around  one  another.  A  rugged,  snowy 
peak  loomed  grim  behind  the  scene,  and 
the  dense  forest  spread  away  for  mile 
below.  The  bears,  the  ptarmigan,  and 
the  sheep,  the  white  peak,  the  purple 
forest,  and  the  blue  sky  gave  me  a  striking 
experience  and  left  a  splendid  picture. 
As  I  turned  to  go,  the  cub  was  giving  all 
his  attention  to  the  play  of  the  sheep. 

One  of  the  happiest  incidents  which  I 
have  seen  in  the  grizzly  bear  world  was  a 
mother  grizzly  who  had  discovered  some 
honey  in  a  standing  dead  tree,  perhaps 
five  or  six  feet  above  the  ground.  Tear- 
ing open  the  edges  of  the  hole,  she  helped 
herself  to  a  quantity  of  the  -honey,  then 
•called  her  two  cubs,  who  were  playing  a 
short  distance  away.  They  needed  no 
second  invitation  when  they  saw  mother 
standing  on  hind  legs  and  leaning  forward 
with  forepaws  against  the  trunk  of  the 
tree.  Up  the  incline  of  her  back  they 
raced  merrily,  and,  standing  upon  mother's 
head,  they  ate  with  eagerness  this  won- 
derful feast  of  honey. 

But  occasionally,  just  as  is  the  case 
with  other  folk,  there  are  tragedies  in  the 
lives  of  bears  also.  Tho  author  relates 
one  such,  dealing  with  a  pair  of  cubs  whose 
mother  had  been  shot  bv  a  hunter.     The 
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Find  Out  What 

TRAINING 
Means  to  YOU 


What  It  Intensive  train- 
Has  Done  inK  nas  Qualified 
n<"  ■"»««  men  like  YOU  for 
the  positions  they  wanted  —  given 
them  steady  employment  —  made 
them  sought  after  by  employers- 
multiplied  their  earning  power  — 
made  them  leaders  in  their  chosen 
lines.  For  thousands,  it  has  changed 
the  drudgery  of  "getting  by"  into 
the  joy  of  GETTING  ON.  Do  you 
realize  that  the  same  intensive  train- 
ing can  do  the  same  for  you? 

Doing  things  better  Why  it 
than  the  other  fellow—  Daac  if 
thinking  and  acting  for  *******  ■■ 
yourself— having  a  grip  on  your  task 
—  the  expert  touch  —  the  trick  of 
KNOWING  HOW-that  is  why  you 
succeed  after  intensive  training. 
That  is  what  it  does  for  you.  Train- 
ing clears  away  the  cobwebs,  throws 
the  spotlight  on  the  things  you  don't 
know  about  your  work,  and  makes 
you  the  master  of  any  emergency. 

Don't  Fool 
Yourself 

Don't  be  fooled  into  thinking 
that  "luck"  or  "pull"  will  make  you 
a  winner.  The  man  without  train- 
ing just  scrambles  through  life — 
never  a  money-maker— never  sure 
of  his  job— never  holding  a  responsi- 
ble position.  As  long  as  you  refuse 
to  train  you  must  pass  up  oppor- 
tunities and  make  way  for  the  man 
who  does.  Face  the  facts  and  then 
let  the  American  School  help  you 
into  a  better  position— the  one  you 
want— as  it  has  helped  its  thousands 
of  students. 

You  Take  No 
Risk 

The  American  School's  guarantee 
above  means  that  you  can  test  what 
training  will  do  for  you  without  risk- 
ing one  cent  of  your  money.  We've 
got  to.  make  good  with  you,  so 
check  and  mail  the  Coupon— 
NOW  — for  Free  Bulletin. 
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Please  send  me  booklet  and  tell  me  how 
I  can  tit  myself  for  position  marked  X 
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.  Western  Union  Course 
.  Telephone  Engineer 
-Draftsman  and  Designer 
.Automobile  Engineer 
-Automobile  Repairman 

Airplane  Mechani 
.  High  School  Course 
.  Fire  Insur.  Adjuster 

Sanitary  Engineer 
.  Heating  and  Ventilating 

Engineer 
.  Master  Plumber 

Civil  Engineer 
.  Structural  Engineer 
.  Mechanical  Engineer 
.Shop  Superintendent 


.  .Accountant  and  Auditor 

.  Steam  Engineer 
.  .  Lawyer 

.  Business  Manager 
.    Certified  Pub.  Accountant 

.  Bookkeeper 
.  .  Stenographer 
General  Education  Course 
.    .  Com.  School  Branches 
Electrical  Engineer 
Electric  Light  and  Power 

Superintendent 
Hydroelectric  Engineer 
Wireless  Operator 
Architect 
.    Building  Contractor 
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Protected 


Where  there  are  acid  and  alkali  fumes,  where  there  is  smoke, 
gas  and  dust,  where  there  is  moisture  and  salt  air,  where  there 
is  need  for  building  protection,  within  or  without  —  there 
Robertson  Process  Metal  will  give  sure  and  lasting  service. 


By  the  Robertson  Process,  three  impervious 
coatings — (1)  asphalt,  (2)  asbestos,  (3)  water- 
proofing are  built  up  on  specially  annealed 
steel.  These  coatings  are  so  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  each  other  and  so  firmly 
adhered  to  every  part  of  the  steel  as  to  present 
a  most  enduring  and  weather-gas-fume  repel- 
lent surface.  It  is  both  corrosion-proof  and 
rust-proof;  it  minimizes  condensation  and  is 
unaffected  by  natural  or  artificial  elements. 

This  process  of  protection  is  applied  to  the 
steel  in  sheets,  and  bars  for  use  in  roofing,  sid- 


ing, ridge-caps,  gutters,  downspouts  and 
general  building  trim.  Robertson  Ventilators 
and  Skylights  owe  their  long  life  to  the  fact 
that  they  are  made  of  Robertson  Process 
Metal. 

Special  bulletins  covering  technical  details 
relating  to  the  three  Robertson  basic  mate- 
rials, Robertson  Process  Metal,  Robertson 
Process  Gypsum,  Robertson  Process  Asphalt, 
and  a  General  Booklet  in  which  there  are 
brief  descriptions  of  all  Robertson  Products, 
will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 


H.  H.  ROBERTSON  COMPANY,  Pittsburgh,  U.  S.  A. 

Formerly  Asbestos  Protected  Metal  Co.  (A.  P.  M.) 
Factories:  Ambridge.  Pa.;  Waltham,  Mass.;  Akron,  For  Canada:  H.  H.  Robertson  Co.,  Limited,  Sarnia, 


N.  Y.;  Sarnia,  Ont. 
Branch    Offices:     In    all    principal    cities    in    the 
United  States. 


Toronto,  Montreal.  Vancouver. 
Foreign  Offices:    Havana,  Cuba;   London,  E.  C 
England;  Paris,  France.  y 
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"Yes J'm  a  doctor— 

"An^Fl  adjuse  tl|e_  smoke 
amongmy  paljenu  to  tmotf  Gmi 
cigaffT  In  factT 

gjbr     - ■■ 

there's  nothing 
this  either.   Hu 
nowadays    tajj 
vanced  and  rf 

They  allow  their  patients  to 
smoke,  but  insist  on  mild  cigars  like 
the  Girard.  And  thousand*  of 
smokers  all  over  the  United  States 
are  benefiting  by  this  sensible 
advice. 
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Doctors 

recommend  Girards 
and  smoke  'em  too. 

All  that  any  normal  smoker  needs  to  do  is  to 
stick  close  to  Girards  and  he  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  any  ill  effects  of  tobacco. 

Of  course  a  man  should  not  over-smoke  any  more 
than  he  should  over-eat.  And  he  should  be  as  care- 
ful about  smoking  the  right  kind  of  cigar  as  he  is  about 
eating  the  right  kind  of  food. 

The  Girard  is  the  right  kind  of  a  cigar  because 
//  never  gets  on  your  nerves. 

You  may  ask,  "WHAT  IS  THE  REASON?"  The 
answer  is,  "Because  we  use  only  the  mildest  of  full-flavored 
tobaccos,  and  because  we  remove  the  oily  gums  that  make 
tobacco  disturbing  to  the  smoker."  And  the  Girard  is  not 
only  the  best  smoke  for  health — it's  the  best  smoke  for 
enjoyment  too,  according  to  the  judgment  of  thousands  of 
smokers  in  every  state  in  this  little  old  Union.  Rich-flavored, 
mellow-toned,  velvety-smooth,  and  with  neveY  a  bit  of  back- 
fire— that's  Girard. 


Size  shown  here 


IjC 


2  for  25c 


Other  sizes  10c  up 
Ask  for  it  at  the  next  cigar  counter. 

Antonio  Roig  &   Langsdorf 
Established  48  years  Philadelphia 


GIRARD 

Never  gets  on  your  nerves 


little  boars  were  discovered  peeping  from 
beneath  a  large  rock  a  short  distance  from 
where  the  slain  animal  lay.  The  account 
proceeds : 

After  hesitating  for  a  moment  both  cubs 
came  out  and  stood  looking  intently 
toward  us  and  their  dead  mother.  After 
a  stare,  as  we  did  not  move,  they  took  a 
few  steps  toward  us.  Hesitating  again. 
they  stopt,  rose  up,  and  looked  around, 
and  then  hastily  retreated  to  the  rooks. 
Evidently  their  mother  had  trained  them 
to  stay  wherever  she  left  them  until  she 
returned. 

But  they  had  waited  long.  For  a  while 
they  stood  and  whimpered  very  much 
like  hungry,  forsaken  children.  They 
could  scent  their  mother,  and  see  her,  too, 
and  were  too  hungry  and  lonesome  to 
endure  without  her  longer.  Again  they 
started  slowly  toward  us,  walking  closely 
side  by  side.  When  very  near  they 
paused,  rose  on  hind  legs,  and  looked 
intently  at  us  and  in  wonder  and  longing 
at  their  lifeless  mother.  Then  they  went 
to  her.  One  little  cub  sniffed  in  a  be- 
wildered, puzzled  way  over  her  cold,  still 
body.  He  gently  stroked  her  fur  with  his 
paw  and  then  sat  down  and  began  to 
whimper  and  cry. 

The  other  little  cub  stood  looking  with 
awe  into  his  mother's  moveless  face,  but 
at  last  shook  off  his  fright  and  sm  piled 
her  bloody  head.  Then,  all  forlorn,  he 
turned  to  look  eagerly  into  the  face  of 
the  hunter,  who  had  been  watching  the 
little  cub  all  this  while  with  big  tears  upon 
his  cheeks.  After  a  moment  he  took  a 
step  toward  him,  rose  up,  and  trustingly 
put  forepaws  upon  his  knee,  looking 
seriously,  confidingly  into  his  face.  We 
carried  these  little  orphans  to  camp,  and 
the  hunter  raised  them.  Their  mother 
was  the  last  animal  that  he  over  shot. 

The  author  then  relates  an  experience 
of  his  own  with  a  pair  of  cubs  which  he 
captured  on  the  slope  of  Long's  Peak. 
Colorado.  Each  was  a  lively  little  ball 
of  fur,  about  the  size  of  a  cottontail 
rabbit.  They  objected  strenuously  to 
being  captured,  and  when  placed  in  a 
sack  and  carried  down  the  mountainside, 
evidenced  their  irritation  by  righting  en- 
thusiastically all  the  way.  They  had  had 
nothing  to  eat  for  several  days  and  par- 
took hungrily  of  milk  when  liberated,  which 
seemed  to  improve  their  dispositions  won- 
derfully, and  they  wore  pets  before  sun- 
down. They  were  named  Jenny  and 
Johnny,  and  the  next  several  months  of 
their  life  history  is  thus  related: 

Young  bear  cubs  are  the  most  wide- 
awake and  observing  little  people  that  I 
know  of.  Never  have  1  seen  a  horse  or  a 
dog  who  understood  as  readily  or  learned 
as  rapidly  as  these  two  bears.  One  day  I 
offered  Johnny  a  saucer  of  milk.  He  was 
impatient  to  got  it.  Reaching  up.  he 
succeeded  in  spilling  it,  but  ho  licked  the 
saucer  with  satisfaction.  On  the  second 
try  he  spilled  only  a  part  of  I  ho  milk. 
On  the  third  trial  he  clasped  the  saucer 
deftly  in  his  two  forepaws,  lifted  it  up- 
ward, turned  his  head  back,  and  poured 
the  milk  into  his  mouth. 

When  Johnny  and  Jenny  were  growing 
up,  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  unusual  escaped 
them.  A  bright  button,  a  flash  of  a  ring, 
a  white  handkerchief,  or  an  unusual  move- 
ment or  sound  instantly  caught  their 
attention.     They     concentrated     on     each 
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THE  Caterpillar  gives  tremendous  traction.     It  gives  amazing  mileage. 
But  aside    from    these   two   important   things,  its  big    feature    is   that 
it  saves  the  truck.     The  great  depth  of  rubber  and  the  system  of  side 
vents  which  allows  it  to  expand  under  load  compression   make  it  the  most 
resilient  heavy  duty   truck   tire  on   the  market.      What  this  means  in  saving 
repairs    to    the    truck 


being    daily    demonstrated    on    the    trucks    of 


some    of   the   biggest 


leets    in    America. 


Incidentally,  Caterpillars  are 

guaranteed  for  15,000 

miles.    They  are  made 

in  sizes  suitable  for 

all    types    and 
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trucks. 
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As  she  locked  the 
last  door  a  horrible 
thought  came  to  her — 
suppose  a  fire  should 
start? 


Barred  windows,  locked  doors 


THE  new  officer  of  a  girls'  reformatory 
in  a  Middle  Western  State  was  very 
young  and  she  hadn't  learned  that  one  must 
wait  for  the  public  to  wake  up  to  the  cry 
of  humanity. 

So  she  made  the  first  night's  rounds  in  her 
corridor  with  a  hopeful  heart,  glad  that  she  had 
her  chance  to  help  these  unfortunate  girls.  She 
looked  into  each  little  room  with  its  barred 
window,  saw  that  each  girl  was  "safe"  and  locked 
the  door  behind  her. 


Locked  in! 
should  start? 


Windows  barred  !    Suppose  a  fire 


She  put  the  question  to  the  superintendent,  an 
earnest  woman  of  unusual  capability,  and  learned 
that  similar  conditions  exist  in  such  buildings  all 
over  the  country.    They  exist  in  asylums  for  the 

insane,  prisons,  houses 
of  correction,  etc. 

The  common  die 
tates  of  humanity,  you 
think,    must    provide 


Read      "Fire    Tragedies 
and  Their  Remedy" 

If  you  feel  too  indifferent  to  send 
for  a  free  booklet  telling  what  to 
do,  what  right  have  you  to  blame 
others  when  a  horrible  calamity 
occurs  in  your  town?  Think  of 
your  schools,  hospitals  and  asylums 
and  write  to-day,  now,  for  this 
intensely  interesting  booklet. 
Address  General  Fire  Extinguisher 
Company,  274  West  Exchange 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


some  sure  and  certain  means  of  putting  out  fire 
as  soon  as  it  starts. 

But  the  trouble  is  that  the  officers  in  charge, 
who  realize  the  danger,  are  generally  without 
influence  to  secure  any  such  equipment. 

Only  automatic  protection  like  the  Grinnell 
Sprinkler  System  can  protect  the  inmates  of  train' 
ing  schools  or  penal  institutions  where  locked 
doors,  of  necessity,  prevail.  Night  and  day  the 
little  sprinkler  head  is  on  the  watch,  ready  to  find 
fire,  put  it  out,  and  send  an  alarm — all  automat- 
ically. 

Where  the  inmates  must  depend  on  the 
presence  of  mind  or  heroism  of  some  officer  who 
carries  the  keys,  you  may  be  sure  that  death  by 
fire  will  be  faced  by  some  victims  sooner  or  later. 

Some  five  billion  dollars  of  business  property  has  been 
protected  from  fire  by  automatic  sprinklers. 

Meanwhile  our  wonderful  humanitarian  institutions  and 
our  fine  schools  continue  to  burn  and  the  toll  of  victims 
grows  larger  each  month. 

With  .1  one  cent  post  card  you  might  save  lives.  Who 
knows?  Should  you  hesitate  to  send  for  a  free  booklet 
that  tells  just  what  to  do? 


GRINNELL 

AUTOMATIC  SPRINKLER  SYSTEM 

When     the    fire    starts    the    water    starts 
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new  object  and  endeavored  to  and  out 
what  it  was.  Having  satisfied  their 
curiosity  or  obtained  full  information 
about  it,  the  next  instant  they  were  ready 
to  concentrate  on  something  else.  But 
they  remembered  on  second  appearance 
anything  which  bad  especially  interested 
them  at  any  time.  They  learned  through 
careful  observation. 

it  was  almost  impossible  to  get  these 
Oubs  filled  up.  They  ate  everything— 
scraps  from  the  table,  rhubarb,  dandelions, 
bitter  sage,  and  bark  -but  they  were  espe- 
cially fond  of  apples.  If  I  approached 
with  meat  and  honey  upon  a  plate,  but 
with  apples  or  turnips  in  my  pockets, 
they  would  ignore  the  [date  and,  climbing 
me,  thrust  their  noses  into  my  pockets 
to  find  the  promised  treat. 

One  August  evening  1  brought  in  a 
cluster  of  wild  raspberries  for  Johnny  and 
Jenny.  While  still  more  than  a  hundred 
feet  from  the  cabin,  both  bears  leapt 
to  their  feet,  scented  the  air,  and  came 
racing  to  meet  me  with  more  than  their 
ordinary  enthusiasm.  No  child  of  fron- 
tier parents  could  have  shown  more 
interest  in  a  candy  package  on  the  father's 
return  from  the  city  than  did  Johnny 
and  Jenny  in  those  berries. 

A  number  of  people  were  waiting  in  my 
cabin  to  see  me.  The  little  bears  and  I 
crowded  in.  I  handed  Jenny  a  berry- 
laden  spray,  and  then  one  to  Johnny, 
alternating  until  they  were  equally  divided. 
Standing  erect,  each  held  the  cluster 
under  the  left  forearm  by  pressing  it  against 
the  chest.  When  browsing  in  a  rasp- 
berry-patch bears  commonly  bite  off  the 
tops  of  the  canes  together  with  the  leaves 
and  the  berries.  Johnny  and  Jenny  ate 
more  daintily.  One  berry  was  plucked 
off  at  a  time  with  two  front  claws  and 
dropt  into  the  mouth.  As  one  berry 
followed  another,  the  lips  were  smacked, 
and  the  face  and  every  movement  made 
exprest  immense  satisfaction  at  the  taste. 

Every  one  crowded  close  to  watch  the 
performance.  In  the  jostling  one  of  the 
berry-laden  canes  fell  to  the  floor.  Both 
little  bears  grabbed  for  it  at  the  same  in- 
stant. They  butted  heads,  lost  their 
temper,  and  began  to  fight  over  it.  I 
grabbed  them  by  the  collars  and  shook 
them. 

"Why,  Johnny  and  Jenny,"  I  said, 
"why  do  you  do  this?  And  such  awful 
manners  when  we  have  company!  What 
shall  I  do  with  you?" 

They  instantly  stopt  quarreling  and 
even  forgot  the  berries.  For  several 
seconds  the  little  bears  were  embarrassed 
beyond  all  measure.  They  simply  stared 
at  the  floor.  Then  suddenly  each  ap- 
peared to  have  the  same  idea.  Standing 
erect,  facing  each  other,  they  put  their  fore- 
paws  on  each  other's  shoulders,  and  went 
"  Ungh,  ah,  oooo."  Plainly  they  were  very 
sorry  that  they  had  misbehaved. 

Eventually  Johnny  and  Jenny  became 
so  large  that  they  could  not  very  well  be 
kept  as  pets  any  longer,  and  so  they  were 
sent  to  the  Denver  zoo. 

Mr.  Mills  devotes  a  chapter  in  his  book 
to  observations  on  "Making  a  Bear 
Living."  A  bear  spends  most  of  his 
waking  hours  making  a  living,  we  are 
told,  his  appetite  being  what  is  described 
as  "simply  devastating."     As  we  read: 

"As  hungry  as  a  bear"  is  an  expression 
of  variable  meaning.  About  one-third 
of  the  year  a  bear  has  an  omnivorous 
appetite;  for  another  four  months  he  lives 
on  short  rations;  and  during  the  remainder 


of  the  year  he  goes  on  a   food  strike  and 
hibernates. 

During  the  first-  few  weeks  after  coming 
out-  of  the  winter  den  much  of  I  he  grizzly's 
food  is  likely  to  Ik  of  the  salad  order  .juicy 
young  plant  stalks,  watery  shoots,  tender 
bark,  young  grasses,  buds,  and  leaves.  In 
late  autumn,  just  before  hibernating,  his 
last  courses  are  mostly  roofs  and  nuts. 

However,  the  normal  grizzly  is  an 
omnivorous  feeder,  refusing  only  human 
flesh.  He  will  eat  anything  that  is 
edible— meat  (fresh,  stale,  or  carrion), 
wasps,  yellow-jackets,  grasshoppers,  ants 
and  their  eggs,  bugs,  and  grubs.  Of 
course  he  eats  honey  and  the  bees.  He 
also  captures  snakes,  and  many  a  rat  and 
rabbit.  He  is  a,  destroyer  of  many  pests 
that  afflict  man,  and  in  the  realm  of 
economic  biology  he  should  be  rated  high. 
I  doubt  if  a  dozen  cats,  hawks,  or  owls 
annually  catch  as  many  mice  as  the 
average  grizzly. 

All  grizzlies  appear  to  be  fond  of  fish. 
In  many  places  they  are  most  successful 
fishermen.  I  watched  a  grizzly  standing 
in  the  riffles  of  an  Idaho  stream,  partly  con- 
cealed by  a  willow  clump.  In  half  an 
hour  he  knocked  five  large  salmon  ashore. 
With  a  single  lightning-like  stroke  of  a 
forepaw,  the  fish  was  flung  out  of  the 
water  and  sent  flying  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet.  Rarely  did  he  miss.  Each  of  the 
salmon  weighed  several  pounds. 

A  huge  brown  grizzly  mother  catching 
trout  for  her  two  fat  cubs  held  my  atten- 
tion one  day.  The  cubs  waited  on  the 
grassy  bank  of  a  brook  while  the  mother 
brought  them  trout  after  trout.  She 
sometimes  caught  the  fish  by  thrusting 
her  nose  into  the  water  beneath  the  bank 
or  by  reaching  in  with  her  paws.  Oc- 
casionally she  knocked  them  out  of  the 
water  as  they  endeavored  to  dash  past 
her  in  the  riffles.  The  cubs  watched  her 
every  move;  but  they  were  not  allowed 
to  enter  the  water. 

As  is  well  known,  a  bear  goes  to  sleep 
when  winter  comes  and  does  not  wake 
up  until  spring.  It  is  not  hard  to  rouse 
him,  however,  altho  it  would  not  appear 
to  be  wise  to  do  so,  if  one  has  no  means  of 
protecting  oneself  and  is  under  the  er- 
roneous impression  that  the  animal's 
senses  will  be  so  deadened  that  it  will  not 
fight.     We  read: 

Once  in  for  the  winter  the  bear  is 
likely  to  stay  in  the  den  for  weeks.  Most 
of  the  time  probably  is  spent  sleeping,  and, 
so  far  as  known,  without  either  food  or 
water.  A  bear  may  be  routed  out  of 
his  winter  quarters  without  difficulty. 
Generally  his  sleep  is  not  heavy  enough 
greatly  to  deaden  his  senses.  Hunters, 
trappers,  floods,  and  snow-slides  have 
driven  grizzlies  from  their  dens  during 
every  stage  of  hibernation,  and  in  each 
case  a  moment  after  the  bear  came  forth 
his  senses  were  as  alert  as  ever;  he  was 
able  either  to  run  away  or  to  fight  in  his 
normal  manner. 

Prospectors  in  Jefferson  Valley,  Mon- 
tana, told  me  of  staking  claims  and 
starting  to  drive  a  tunnel  early  one 
December.  A  day  or  two  after  they 
began  blasting  they  saw  a  bear  break  out 
of  a  snowy  den  and  scamper  away  on  the 
mountainside.  They  tracked  him  to 
the  place  where  he  had  holed  up  again. 
It  was  their  belief  that  the  noise  or  the 
jar  of  their  shots  had  awakened  and  re- 
awakened the  bear,  until,  disgusted,  he 
left  the  region  for  a  quieter  sleeping-place. 

A  sniffling  and  grunting  attracted  my 


VOU  get  quality 
■*•  when  you  buy  The 
Florsheim  Shoe,  smart 
style  and  absolute  com- 
fort   that    makes    you 


A  Virile   Message  from  the    Arizona  Philosopher 

(Charles  Ferguson)  called  "The  Affirmative  Intellect." 
90c  postpaid  from  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company.  N.  V. 


Your  Bunion  Corrected 

and  the  cause  of  your  suffering  removed  by 
■wearing  Dr.  Scholl's  Toe-Flex.  This  soft, 
ingenious  rubber  device  straightens  the 
crooked  toe  and  restores  joint  to  normal  size 
and  position.  Relieves  pressure  on  foot  and 
prevents  distortion  of  shoes.   Price  50c  each. 

Most  foot  troubles  may  be  quickly  relieved 
and  permanently  corrected  by  using 

DlScholls 

foot  Comfort  Appliances 

There  is  a  distinct  appliance  or  remedy  for 
such  foot  troubles,  as  tired,  aching  feet,  weak 
ankles,  corns,  callouses,  painful  heels,  weak  or 
broken  down  arches,  flat  foot,  Morton's  Toe,  etc. 

Shoe  and  Department  Stores  sell  these  ap- 
pliances and  have  foot  experts  who  scientifically 
fit  them.  These  men  have  studied  Praetipedics— 
the  science  of  giving  foot  comfort— and  deserve 
your  patronage. 

Illustrated  Booklet  Free 

"The  Feet  and  Their  Care."  by  Dr.  Wm.  M. 
Scholl,  recognized  foot  authority,  sent  free. 

The  Scholl  Mfg.  Co. 
Dept.  D  4     213  W.Schiller  St..      Chicago 
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Surface  Appearances 
Tell  You  Nothing 

You  cannot  determine  the  quality  of  ready-roofing 
by  its  looks  or  its  "feel".  Surface  appearances 
tell  you  nothing.  The  ability  of  ready-roofing 
to  meet  successfully  the  test  of  service  depends 
upon  the  raw  materials  put  into  it  and  the  manu- 
facturing processes  followed  in  making  it. 

When  you  buy  Ru-ber-cid  Roofing  not  a  doubt 
need  enter  your  mind  regarding  these  two  factors. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  Ru-ber-oid  has  been 
regarded  as  the  standard  by  which  ready-roofings 
may  be  judged.  It  maintains  today  the  enviable 
position  which  it  reached  when  there  was  scarcely 
a  competitor  in  the  field. 

For  over  twenty-five  years  the  reputation  of  The 
Standard  Paint  Company  has  rested  upon  the 
quality  of  Ru-ber-oid  Roofing.  As  that  quality 
has  been  maintained  so  has  the  reputation  of  the 
company. 

Therefore  we  say  that  the  Ru-ber-oid  label  is 
your  guarantee  of  quality.  Ru-ber-oid  is  made  to 
meet  a  standard  of  quality — the  Ru-ber-oid  stand- 
ard— not  a  standard  of  price.  That  is  why,  after 
twenty  years  of  service,  the  limit  of  endurance  of 
many  a  Ru-ber-oid  roof  has  not  yet  been  found. 

The  Standard  Paint  Company 

WOOLWORTH    BLDG.,   N.  Y. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 

There  is  but  One  Ru-ber-oid 
The  Standard  Paint  Company  Makes  It 
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attention  one  midwinter  day  as  I  was 
snowshoeinj?  along  the  side  of  a  ravine. 
Presently,  a  short  distance  ahead  of  me. 
I  saw  a  grizzly's  nose  thrust  out  of  a  hole 
in  the  snowy  slope.  Then  his  head 
followed.  Sleepily  the  grizzly  half-opened 
his  eyes,  then  closed  them  again.  His 
shaking  and  drooping  head  fell  lower  and 
lower,  until  with  a  .jerk  he  raised  il  only 
to  let  it  droop  again.  He  repeated  this 
performance  a  number  of  times.  Evident- 
ly it  was  the  head  of  a  very  sleepy  grizzly. 
Occasionally  he  opened  his  eyes  for  a 
moment,  but  he  did  not  seem  interested 
in  the  outside  world  and  he  finally  with- 
drew his  head  and  disappeared  in  the  den. 

1  once  watched  a  grizzly  for  seven  days 
after  he  emerged  from  his  hibernating- 
cave.  His  winter  quarters  were  near 
timber-line  on  Battle  Mountain,  at  an 
altitude  of  nearly  twelve  thousand  feet. 
The  winter  had  been  of  average  tempera- 
ture, but  with  scanty  snowfall.  I  saw 
him,  by  chance,  just  as  he  left  the  den, 
on  the  first  day  of  March.  He  walked 
about  aimlessly  for  an  hour  or  more, 
then  returned  to  his  sleeping-place  without 
eating  or  drinking  anything. 

The  following  day  he  wandered  about 
until  afternoon  before  he  broke  his  fast. 
He  ate  a  mouthful  of  willow  twigs  and 
took  a  tasta  of  water.  He  walked  leisurely 
down  the  mountain  and  toward  sundown 
made  himself  a  nest  at  the  foot  of  a  cliff 
in  the  woods.  Here  he  remained,  ap- 
parently sleeping,  until  late  the  next 
afternoon.  Then,  just  before  sundown, 
he  walked  out  a  short  distance,  smelled  of  a 
number  of  things,  licked  the  snow  a  few 
times,  and  returned  to  his  nest. 

The  fourth  day  he  went  early  for  water 
and  ate  more  willow  twigs.  In  the  after- 
noon he  came  upon  a  dead  bird — ap- 
parently a  junco — which  he  ate.  After 
another  drink  he  lay  down  at  the  foot  of  a 
tree  for  the  night.  The  following  morn- 
ing he  drank  freely  of  water,  surprized 
and  devoured  a  rabbit,  and  then  lay  down. 
He  slept  until  noon  the  next  day,  then 
set  out  foraging;  he  found  a  dead  mouse 
and  toward  evening  caught  another  rabbit. 
The  seventh  day  was  much  like  the  pre- 
ceding one.  During  the  first  week  out 
the  grizzly  did  not  eat  food  enough  to 
make  him  one  ordinary  meal. 

As  might  be  surmised,  the  hunting  or 
trapping  of  an  animal  so  intelligent  as  the 
grizzly  is  a  difficult  matter.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  to-day,  when  ruthless  pursuit 
of  the  animal  has  greatly  increased  his 
natural  wariness.  As  an  illustration  of 
what  one  may  expect  when  matching  wits 
with  a  grizzly,  the  author  relates  a  rather 
surprizing  experience  of  his  own  in  trailing 
a  wise  old  bear,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  him,  but  to  study  his  actions.  He 
says: 

1  followed  tin-  trail  through  wroods, 
groves,  and  openings.  After  an  hour  or 
more  withoul  seeing  the  grizzly,  I  climbed 
a  cliff,  hoping  to  get  a  glimpse  of  him  on 
some  ridge  ahead.  I  could  see  his  line  of 
tracks  crossing  a  low  ridge  beyond  and 
felt  that  he  might  still  be  an  hour  or  so 
in  the  lead.  But,  in  descending  from  the 
cliff,  I  chanced  to  look  back  along  my 
trail.  Just  at  thai  moment  the  bear  came 
out  of  the  woods  behind  me.  He  was 
trailing  me! 

1  do  not  know  how  lie  discovered  that 
1  was  following  him.  He  may  have  seen 
or  scented  me.  Anyway,  instead  of 
coming   directly   back   and    thus   exposing 
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FOUR 


SHIP     BY     TRUCK 


Savings  That  Hold  Good 
Wherever  the  Duplex  Hauls 


After  one  year's  hard  work  hauling  logs, 
mining  props,  and  piling,  at  an  expense 
of  something  like  $40  for  repairs,  I  am 
placing  my  order  for  my  second  Duplex 
Truck. 

This  truck  always  worked  with  a  two- 
wheel  trailer,  and  hauled  loads  on  the 
truck  and  trailer  up  to  ten  tons  right 
out  of  the  'woods,  through  creek-beds,  across 
fields,  wherever  I  wanted  to  go.  I  am 
still  running  on  the  original  set  of  tires 
and  they  are  good  for  this  season. 

I  am  now  using  this  truck  hauling  logs 
about  a  mile,  with  two  trailers.  Eacli 
load  averages  2500  board  feet,  and  am 
putting  into  the  pond  20,000  board  feet 
every  ten  hours.  Each  load  runs  about 
ten  ton  net  weight. 

In  this  heavy  work  I  use  one  pint  of 
cylinder  oil  every  forty  miles,  and  average 
five  miles  to  a  gallon  of  gasoline. 

1.  L.  SMITH, 

The  Dalles,  Oregon 


To  business  men  who  have  never 
owned  the  Duplex  4-wheel  Drive, 
the  simple  facts  must  seem  al- 
most incredible. 

Yet  they  are  facts.  And  they 
are  conclusive.  They  are  based 
on  ton-mile  costs — the  very  bed- 
rock of  all  hauling. 

It  is  in  ton -mile  costs  that  Duplex 
savings  average  from  20  per  cent 
to  as  high  as  60  per  cent. 

The  figures*  leave  no  room  for 
doubt;  no  room  for  argument. 

They  are  quoted  from  the  records 
of  firms  which  operate  a  single 
Duplex,  and  those  which  operate 
whole  fleets. 

Whether  these  reports  come  from 
cities  or  small  towns ;  from  mining 
or  lumber  regions;  from  road- 
building  operations,  or  wherever, 
the  net  result  is  the  same. 

The  Duplex  does  make  a  decided 
and  definite  saving  in  the  cost 
per  ton-mile. 

The  comparison  holds  good  in 
every  case.  Because  that  is  true, 
the    Duplex    has    repeatedly    re- 


placed horses,   mules,    and  other 
trucks,  in  all  kinds  of  hauling. 


The    reason,    of    course, 
viously  sane  and  simple. 


is 


ob- 


The  Duplex  drives  with  all 
four  wheels.  It  always  goes 
through — even  where  a  team  of 
horses  would  stall.  And  it  always 
carries  the  load. 

The  Duplex  wastes  nc  power  in 
spinning  wheels.  It  saves  itself 
from  the  damage  of  unequal 
strains.  It  requires  only  single 
rear  tires  instead  of  dual — a  clear 
saving  here  of  30  per  cent. 

Duplex  dealers  always  welcome  a 
comparative  demonstration. 
They  are  accustomed  to  regard 
the  sale  as  good  as  closed  when 
they  are  asked  to  compete  in 
performance. 

Business  executives  who  have  any 
hauling  proposition,  on  any  kind 
of  road,  will  find  it  to  their  inter- 
est to  inquire  thoroughly  into  the 
Duplex  facts. 

DUPLEX  TRUCK  COMPANY 

Lansing,  Michigan 


DUPLEX  TRUCKS 

Cost    Less    Per  Ton-mile 
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"See  how  Valspar  Varnish  makes 
my  old  linoleum  look  like  new!" 

VALSPAR  Varnish   actually  renews  linoleum,    congo- 
leum  and  oilcloth— makes    them    not   only  look  like 
new  but  wear  like  new. 

For  Valspar  forms  a  tough,  waterproof  surface  that  protects  the  floor- 
covering  from  the  wear  of  scuffing  feet  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  the 
oils  from  drying  out  and  causing  the  linoleum  to  become  dry  and  brittle. 

But  before  you  apply  Valspar,  be  sure  that  your  linoleum  is  clean  and 
dry.      Wash  it  with  warm  water  and  soap  and  let  it  dry  thoroughly. 

Valspar  positively  will  not  spot  or  stain  or  turn  white  if  you  spill  on  it 
such  things  as  hot  grease,  scalding  water,  vinegar,  ammonia  or  alcohol. 
And  it  can  be  washed  repeatedly  with  soap  and  water  without  the  least 
injury.  That's  why  Valspar  is  such  a  wonderful  varnish  for  furniture, 
woodwork  and  floors,  as  well  as  for  linoleum. 


VALENTINE'S 


SPAR 


The  Varnish  That  Won't  Turn  White 


The  great  authorities  on  linoleum  and  similar  floor-coverings  are  the 
well-known  manufacturers  named  below.  Their  products  are  the  standard 
of  value.  You  probably  have  some  of  them  in  your  own  home.  If  not, 
you  surely  have  one  or  more  rooms  in  which  they  could  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage. All  of  these  manufacturers  recommend  that  the  printed  floor-coverings 
they  make  be  varnished  with  Valspar. 

Armstrong;  Cork  Co.  Congoleum  Co.,  Inc.  Nairn  Linoleum  Co. 

(Linoleum  Dept.)  Cook's  Linoleum  Co.  Paratine  Companies,  Inc. 

Thomas  Potter  Sons  &  Co.,  Inc.  Joseph  Wild  &  Co.  (Pahcolin) 

Valspar  is  easy  to  apply  and  it  dries  over  night.  And  remember  this: 
Every  coat  of  Valspar  will  add  months  to  the  life  of  your  floor-covering. 

VALENTINE  &  COMPANY,  462  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 


Largest  Manufacturers  of  High-grade  Varnishes  in  the  World  —  Established  ihm 


Amsterdam 


VAflTCKES 


Boston 


New  York 
Toronto 

TRADE  MARK 

W.  P.    Fuller  &  Co.,     San  Francisco  and  Principal  Pacific  Coast  Cities 


Chicago 
London 


Copyright,  1919.  Valentine  &  Company 


Special  Offer:  Don't  be  content  merely  with  reading  about 
Valspar — Use  it. 
For  25c  in  stamps  we  will  send  you  enough  Valspar  t<>  var- 
nish a  small  table  or  chair.  Or,  if  you  will  write  your  dealer's 
name  on  bottom  line  you  need  send  us  only  15c  for  the 
sample  can. 
Your  Name 

Your  Address 

Dealer's  Name 


himself,  he  had  very  nearly  carried  out  his 
well-planned  surprize  when  I  discovered 
him.  I  found  out  afterward  that  he  had 
left  his  trail  far  ahead,  turning  and  walking 
back  in  his  own  footprints  for  a  distance, 
and  trampling  this  stretch  a  number  of 
times,  and  that  he  had  then  leapt  into 
scrubby  timber  and  made  off  on  the  side 
where  his  tracks  did  not  show  in  passing 
along  the  trampled  trail.  He  had  con- 
fused his  trail  where  he  started  to  circle 
back,  so  as  not  to  be  noticed,  and  slipt  in 
around  behind  me. 

But  after  discovering  the  grizzly  on  my 
trail  1  went  slowly  along  as  tho  I  was 
unaware  of  his  near  presence,  turning  in 
screened  places  to  look  back.  He  followed 
within  three  hundred  feet  of  me.  When  I 
stopt  he  stopt.  He  occasionally  watched 
me  from  behind  bushes,  a  tree,  or  a 
boulder.  It  gave  me  a  strange  feeling  to 
have  this  big  beast  following  and  watching 
me  so  closely  and  cautiously.  But  I  was 
not  alarmed. 

I  concluded  to  turn  tables  on  him. 
On  crossing  a  ridge  where  1  was  out  of 
sight,  I  turned  to  the  right  and  ran  for 
nearly  a  mile.  Then,  circling  back  into 
our  old  trail  behind  the  bear,  I  traveled 
serenely  along,  imagining  that  he  was  far 
ahead.  I  was  suddenly  startled  to  see  a 
movement  of  the  grizzly's  shadow  from 
behind  a  boulder  near  the  trail,  only  three 
hundred  feet  ahead.  He  was  in  ambush, 
waiting  for  me!  At  the  place  where  1 
left  the  trail  to  circle  behind  him  he  had 
stopt  and  evidently  surmised  my  move- 
ments. Turning  in  his  tracks,  he  had 
come  a  short  distance  back  on  the  trail 
and  lain  down  behind  the  boulder  to  wait 
for  me. 

I  went  on  a  few  steps  after  discovering 
the  grizzly,  and  he  moved  to  keep  out  of 
sight.  I  edged  toward  a  tall  spruce, 
which  I  planned  to  climb  if  he  charged, 
let  ling  safe  in  the  knowledge  that  grizzlies 
can  not  climb  trees.  Pausing  by  the 
spruce,  I  could  see  his  silver-gray  fur  as 
he  peered  at  me  from  behind  the  boulder, 
and  as  I  moved  farther  away  I  heard  him 
snapping  his  jaws  and  snarling  as  tho 
in  anger  at  being  outwitted. 

Just  what  he  would  have  done  had  I 
walked  into  his  ambush  can  only  be 
guessed.  Hunters  trailing  a  wounded 
grizzly  have  been  ambushed  and  killed. 
But  this  grizzly  had  not  even  been  shot 
at  nor  harassed. 

Generally,  when  a  grizzly  discovers 
that  he  is  followed,  or  even  if  he  only 
thinks  himself  followed,  he  at  once  hurries 
off  to  some  other  part  of  his  territory,  as 
this  one  did  after  1  rolled  the  stone.  But 
Old  Timberline,  on  rinding  himself  followed, 
slipt  round  to  follow  me.  Often  a  grizzly, 
if  he  feels  he  is  not  yet  seen — that  his 
move  is  unsuspected— will  slip  round  bo 
follow  those  who  are  trailing  him.  But 
in  no  other  case  that  I  know  of  has  a  bear 
lingered  after  he  realized  that  he  was  seen. 
After  Old  Timberline  discovered  that  I  had 
circled  behind  him,  he  knew  that  I  knew 
where  he  was  and  what  he  was  doing. 

But  instead  of  running  away  lie  came 
back  along  the  trail  to  await  my  coming. 
What  were  his  intentions?  Did  he  in- 
tend to  assault  me,  or  was  he  overcome 
with  curiosity  because  of  my  unusual 
actions  and  trying  to  discover  what  they 
were  all  about?  I  do  not  know.  1  con- 
cluded it  best  not  to  follow  him  farther,  nor 
did  I  wish  to  travel  that  night  with  this 
Crafty,  soft-footed  fellow  in  the  woods. 
Going  a  short  distance  down  among  the 
\wv^,  1  built  a  rousing  tire.  Between  it 
and  a  cliff  I  spent  the  night,  satisfied  that  I 
had  had  adventure  enough  for  one  outing. 


SCIENCE  AND   INVENTION 

Continued 


THE  TEMPERATURE  OF  THE  SKIN 


THE  physician's  clinical  thermometer  is 
a  familiar  instrument,  and  most  pa- 
tients know  what  it  is  to  have  their  "tem- 
peratures taken."  The  temperature  that 
the  doctor  is  thus  trying  to  get  is  that  of 
the  interior  of  the  body,  and  he  approxi- 
mates it  as  nearly  as  he  can.  Experiments 
made  at  the  nutrition  laboratory  of  the 
Carnegie  Institution  at  Boston,  by  F.  O. 
Benedict,  W.  R.  Miles,  and  Alice  Johnson, 
and  described  by  them  in  a  paper  read  be- 
fore the  National  Academy  of  Sciences,  in 
April  last,  show  that  the  temperature  of  the 
skin  is  also  obtainable  and  that  it  may  be 
valuable.  It  is  not  the  same  as  the  interior 
body  temperature,  nor  does  it  vary  in  the 
same  way.  It  is  interesting  to  know  that 
"body  temperature"  is  a  different  thing  as  it 
is  taken  within  or  without.  We  quote  from 
the  Academy's  Proceedings  (Washington) : 

"The  clinical  importance  of  records  of 
body-temperature,  as  taken  usually  in  the 
mouth,  .  .  .  has  quite  obscured  the  physi- 
ological significance  of  the  skin  tempera- 
ture. Extensive  researches  have  shown 
that  the  temperature  of  the  human  body, 
deep  in  the  body  trunk  or  in  any  of  the 
natural  cavities,  remains  reasonably  con- 
stant  

"The  technical  difficulties  in  recording 
skin-temperature  have  undoubtedly  re- 
tarded extensive  study.  The  temperature 
of  the  human  skin  is  the  resultant  of  several 
factors,  as  heat  is  supplied  from  the  subcu- 
taneous tissues  and  lost  from  the  surface  of 
the  body  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  the 
vaporization  of  water.  An  attempt  to  se- 
cure accurate  records  of  skin-temperature 
by  the  application  of  an  ordinary  mercury 
thermometer  is  obviously  useless,  for  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  bulb  of  such  a 
thermometer  comes  in  actual  contact  with 
the  skin.  Even  thermometers  constructed 
with  a  special  bulb  providing  a  large  sur- 
face to  apply  to  the  skin  have  a  like  surface 
exposed  to  the  environmental  temperature. 
If,  as  is  occasionally  done,  this  outer  surface 
is  covered  with  non-conductive  material, 
there  is  almost  immediately  a  disturbance 
in  the  temperature  of  the  skin  due  to  the 
fact  that  there  is  a  retardation  of  the  nor- 
mal loss  of  heat,  with  a  consequent  accumu- 
lation of  heat  from  the  subcutaneous  tissue. 
The  true  temperature  of  the  skin  should 
therefore  be  recorded  by  an  apparatus 
which  is  nearly  instantaneous  in  action  and 
sufficiently  protected  from  the  environment 
to  insure  a  true  record  of  the  surface 
temperature." 

The  method  reported  by  the  authors  em- 
ploys thermoelectric  processes,  two  me- 
tallic junctions  being  used,  one  located  in  a 
constant-temperature  bath  and  the  other 
applied  to  the  skin.  The  resulting  current 
is  directly  proportional  to  the  temperature 
difference  between  the  two  junctions.  It 
was  found  that  when  the  junction  applied 
to  the  body  was  backed  with  cotton  batting 
and  held  rigidly  in  hard  rubber,  it  Avas  pos- 
sible to  apply  it  to  the  body  and  have  it 
assume  the  surface  temperature  inside  of  a 
few  seconds.     To  quote  again: 

"It  was  found  that  the  subject  used 
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Rest  While  You  Work 

With  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC  there  is  such  a 
noticeable  smoothness  of  operation  that  you  actually  feel  at  rest 
while  you  are  cleaning  with  it. 

Have  your  dealer  let  you  try  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- 
VAC  with  Motor  Driven  Brush  the  next  time  you  vacuum  clean 
your  home. 


Ask  for   the    CLEANER 

with  the  Lever 

TWO  MACHINES  IN  ONE 

Choose  whichever  you  wish. 
One  turn  of  the  Lever  gives  it  to 
you  —  either  a  vacuum  cleaner 
With  Plain  Suction  or  one  with 
Motor  Driven  Brush  and  Suction 
combined. 

This  Lever  also  gives  light 
Weight,  ease  of  operation,  dust- 
and-pin-proof  belt,  freedom  from 
adjustment,  the  famous  Worm 
Drive,  and  many  other  useful 
features. 

Manufactured  by  the  oldest 
concern  of  continuous  stand- 
ing in  the  vacuum  cleaner 
market. 


Cleaning  adapted  to  the  rug  is  the 
ELECTRIC  SWEEPER- VAC  way. 

Good  rugs  are  backed  with  glue  sizing  to 
keep  them  from  buckling  and  to  preserve 
them. 

The  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC 
with  Motor  Driven  Brush  respects  this  glue 
sizing  and  avoids  cracking  it  off  by  picking 
up  the  rug  or  beating  it  over  a  clothesline. 

The  ELECTRIC  SWEEPER-VAC 
with  Motor  Driven  Brush  keeps  the  rug 
always  flat  against  the  floor. 

The  brush  combs  out  all  the  lint,  unmats 
the  nap,  vibrates  it  to  dislodge  the  dirt,  then 
the  powerful  suction  goes  way  down  into  the 
nap  and  removes  all  grit  and  dirt. 

Next  time  try  the  ELECTRIC  SWEEP- 
ER-VAC  scientific  way  of  cleaning. 


PNEUVAC  COMPANY 

Worcester  Massachusetts 
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GEARED -TO-THE  ROAD 
V   UNIFORM  MILEAGE  A 


litres 


Oversize,  More  Buoyant,  Greater  Air  Capacity 

Yet  Miller  Uniform  Cords  Are  Rated  the  Same  Size 


The  above  picture  proves  why 
no  Fabric  tire  can  attempt  to  run 
as  far  or  ride  with  the  easy  spring 
of  the  Miller  Uniform  Cord. 

Both  tires  are  rated  the  same  size, 
but  the  Miller  is  bigger  around  and 
bigger  through.  //  contains  30  per 
cent  more  actual  Wearing  material  and 
much  greater  air  capacity.  It  is  heavier 
and  thicker. 

Rough  Roads  Made  Smooth 

Just  feel  yourself  riding  on  these 
oversize,  buoyant,  elastic  tires  built 
of  thousands  of  cable  cords,  floated 
in  new,  live  rubber?  layer  on  layer. 
How  they  give  and  take  on  the 
rough  of  the  road.  How  road  shocks 
and  vibration  are  neutralized. 


It  makes  no  difference  if  your  car 
is  large  or  small,  if  it  is  equipped 
with  Miller  Cords  you  glide  with 
bird -like  smoothness  over  ruts  and 
bumps.  Never  before  have  you 
known  such  delightful  riding  ease 
and  comfort. 

You  simply  can't  appreciate  Miller 
Cord  comfort  and  extra  mileage 
until  you  have  ridden  on  them.  So 
be  sure  your  next  tires  are  Miller 
Cords. 

Uniform  Long  Distance 
Mileage 

Like  all  Miller  Tires,  these  cords 
are  uniform.  Casing  after  casing  they 
give  long-distance  mileage,  because 
every  Miller  tire  builder  is  trained 


to  build  the  same.  And  all  Miller 
Tires  are  built  to  a  championship 
standard.  They  are  the  longest  wear- 
ing and  the  lowest  in  cost  per  mile. 

Only  authorized  dealers  can 
supply  you  with  Miller  Tires.  If  you 
don't  know  the  Miller  dealer,  write 
us  for  his  name. 


The  Miller  Rubber  Company 

Dept.  A-201,  Akron,  Ohio 

Makers    of  Miller   Red   and  Gray  Inner 

Tubes — The  Team- Mates  of 

Uniform    Tires 

Also  Miller  Surgeons  Grade  Rubber 
Goods — For  Homes  as  well  as  Hospitals 

To  Dealers: 
Your  Territory  may  be  open — write  us 
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could  withstand  exposure  to  temperatures 
as  low  as  14°  C.  for  several  hours  without 
shivering.  These  conditions  presetted  un- 
usual opportunities  for  studies  of  skin- 
temperature." 

Tho  results  of  these  experiments  showed 
that  skin-temperature  is  by  no  means  the 
same  in  different  parts  of  the  body.  Meas- 
urements along  a  curve  on  the  chest  or  the 
back  showed  constant  change  from  point 
to  point,  and  there  was  variation  as  great 
as  20°  F.  Probably  skin-temperature,  as 
well  as  body-temperature,  will  be  used  in 
future  as  an  indication  of  physical  condi- 
tion, both  in  health  and  in  disease. 


WHEN  IS  AN   EGG  FRESH? 


BY  the  provisions  of  a  newly  enacted 
law  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
eggs  sold  as  "fresh"  must  hereafter  be 
really  fresh,  and  a  reasonable  definition 
of  the  word  has  been  officially  adopted. 
In  a  special  session  of  the  State  Board  of 
Chemists,  of  which  an  account  has  recently 
been  sent  out  in  the  form  of  a  press- 
bulletin,  it  was  demonstrated  to  the 
satisfaction  of  all  present  that  the  identi- 
fication of  eggs,  as  fresh  or  stale,  under 
the  official  specifications,  is  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty.  Samples  of  eggs  had 
been  collected  by  Agent  Simmers,  of  the 
Philadelphia  district,  who  had  full  data 
concerning  every  sample  submitted.  They 
covered  a  range  of  cold-storage  eggs  of 
several  ages,  one-day-old  eggs,  Western 
fresh  eggs,  and  eggs  preserved  by  several 
well-known  methods  used  in  household 
practise.  These  samples  were  submitted 
under  number  only  to  the  group  of  chem- 
ists for  decision  as  to  their  character, 
and  in  every  case  they  were  correctly 
classified  for  interpretation  of  the  pro- 
visions of  the  newly  enacted  Fresh-Egg 
Law.     We  read  in  the  Bulletin: 

"As  each  sample  was  submitted  the 
chemists  individually  made  their  decisions, 
which  unanimously  agreed  in  each  case, 
and  as  each  result  was  announced  Mr. 
Simmers's  facts  regarding  the  origin  of 
the  particular  sample  were  stated  and  were 
found  absolutely  to  confirm  the  decision 
arrived  at  by  the  chemists  as  to  the  age 
tand  classification  of  the  eggs. 

"The  factors  which  are  taken  into 
account  in  classifying  eggs  as  to  their 
freshness  are  the  size  of  the  air  space,  the 
specific  gravity,  the  condition  of  the  white 
and  of  the  yolk  after  opening,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  chalaza,  besides  various 
confirmatory  chemical  tests  and  cooking 
tests. 

"A  fresh  egg  is  one  that  is  understood 
to  have  the  following  qualities:  Its  white 
is  capable  of  whipping  well;  in  cooking  it 
can  be  satisfactorily  poached  or  soft- 
boiled;  it  has  not  absorbed  foreign  .dis- 
agreeable odors;  its  embryo  shall  not  have 
developed  appreciably;  the  yolk  should 
be  fairly  stiff  and  well  rounded,  and  the 
white  should  not  be  watery  and  the 
chalaza  shall  be  well  defined. 


"Eggs held  in  the  warmer  portion  of  ill" 
year  lose  their  quality  of  freshness  much 
more  rapidlj  than  in  the  colder  months. 
Even  when  kept  in  a  cool  room  they  lose 
their  quality  of  freshness  in  about  three 

weeks. 

"With  the  present,  high  prices  Of  eggs  it 
is  only  fair  that  the  purchaser  who  asks 
for  and   pays  for  fresh   eggs   is  entitled    to 

receive  them,  and  it  was  for  this  purpose 
that  the  Fresh-Egg  Law  was  enacted  at 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

"As  soon  as  the  State  printer  is  able 
to  supply  the  department  with  copies  of 

the  law,  these  will  be  distributed  to  the 
trade  and   to  the  public,  after  which  time 

the  law  will  l»e  enforced." 


GERMAN  PRAISE  FOR  THE  LIBERTY 
MOTOR 


JUST  before  the  armistice,  the  British 
bomber, ,'' 'Hyderabad  No.  8,  fell  into  Ger- 
man hands.  The  engine,  which  was  a 
Packard-built  Liberty  twelve  of  the  stand- 
ard army  type,  was  apparently  uninjured 
and  gave  the  German  engineers  full  oppor- 
tunity to  investigate  its  construction  and 
performance  ability.  In  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering (New  York,  August)  are  reproduced 
some  of  the  results  secured  by  them  and 
published  in  a  German  technical  periodical, 
Der  Motorwagen.  The  account  is  both  de- 
scriptive and  critical  and  only  one  faidt  is 
found — the  direct  connection  of  the  motor, 
which  the  German  critic  thinks  should  have 
been  fitted  with  speed-reducing  gear.  Says 
the  paper  named  above: 

"The  following  comment  is  given:  The 
curve  of  output,  as  function  of  the  number 
of  revolutions,  is  unusually  good,  which  is 
ascribed  mainly  to  well-selected  valve-open- 
ing cross-sections  together  with  moderate 
velocity  of  the  flow  of  gases  through  the 
valves.  The  fuel  consumption  ...  is 
called  very  good  for  'foreign'  (which  means 
non-German)  engines.  The  output  was 
381  horse-power,  which  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  nominal  rating  of  400  horse-power, 
but  it  is  stated  that  it  is  likely  that  an  out- 
put of  400  horse-power  could  be  secured  at 
that  speed  with  a  different  setting  of  the 
carbureter. 

"The  weight  of  approximately  one  kilo- 
gram per  horse-power  is  said  to  be  very 
good. 

"The  general  opinion  of  the  motor  is  that 
its  construction  and  weight  are  very  good 
and  that  the  ignition  system  is  novel. 
The  only  objection  made  as  regards  the 
ignition  system  is  in  respect  to  the  starting 
of  the  engine. 

"The  direct  drive  of  the  air-propeller  is 
considered  to  be  a  basic  defect  of  construc- 
tion, in  that  with  a  motor  of  such  a  high 
output  it  is  possible  to  secure  an  efficient 
propeller  operation  only  by  reducing  the 
speed  in  revolutions.  It  is  considered  de- 
sirable that  the  motor  should  be  equipped 
with  a  reducing  gear. 

"In  order  to  increase  the  output,  it  would 
be  further  necessary  to  raise  the  speed  of 
revolution  of  the  motor  as  high  as  possible, 
.  .  .  which  would,  however,  necessitate  a 
redesign  of  the  pistons  and  connecting-rods. 
In  this  way  it  might  be  possible  to  raise  the 
motor  output  to  about  500  horse-power." 

In  its  editorial  pages,  Mechanical  Engi- 
neering makes  the  following  comments: 

"It  is  hardly  possible  to   suspect    the 


Germans  of  partiality  to  the  production  of 
our  War  Department,  which  makes  their 
opinion  particularly  interesting. 

"  There  is  no  doubl  but  that  the  German 
engineers  were  most  favorably  imprest  w  it  h 
the  design  and  performance  of  the  engine. 
Their  tests  have  confirmed  practically  along 
the  whole  line  the  results  of  similar  t< 
made,  for  example,  al  McCook  Field  by  the 
Aircraft  Engineering  Department  of  the 
War  Department  and  published  by  special 

courtesy  of  the  War  Depart  incut,  in  the 
March  issue  of  this  journal. 

"  In  fact,  the  only  serion    criticism  made 

by    the   German    engineers    is    that    with    a 

motor  of  such  tremendous  power  direct 
propeller  drive  was  used.     This  criticism, 

however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  design 
of  the  motor  itself,  and,  as  a  mat  !er  of  fact , 
is  by  no  means  new  to  our  own  engineers, 
as  a  vast  amount  of  work  was  done  by  the 
Aircraft  Engineering  Department  in  the 
United  States  along  lines  of  developing  a 
reduction  transmission  for  aircraft  pro- 
pellers to  be  used  with  the  Liberty  motor. 
Not  only  that,  but  at  the  time;  when  the 
armistice  was  signed,  a  most  interesting 
design  was  actually  developed  and  exten- 
sively tested  out  and  would  probably 
have  been  used  had  not  the  armistice 
brought  about  a  slowing-down  of  the  work 
of  production  and  development. 

"Particular  attention  is  called  to  the 
German  data  on  the  fuel  consumption  of 
the  Liberty  motor,  which,  if  anything,  are 
even  more  favorable  to  the  motor  than 
similar  data  officially  published  in  this 
country." 

DR.  WILEY  ON  SOFT  DRINKS 


HARMLESSNESS  is  not,  of  course, 
synonymous  with  softness,  in  the 
case  of  beverages.  Alcohol,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  the  only  drinkable  thing  bound 
by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
is  not  the  only  injurious  component  of  pos- 
sible drinks.  And  beverages  may  be  harm- 
ful for  other  reasons  than  their  contents — 
for  their  temperature,  for  example.  These 
things  are  gone  into  pretty  thoroughly  by 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Wiley  in  his  recent  book  on 
"Beverages  and  Their  Adulteration."  The 
passages  quoted  below  are  from  a  review  in 
Paul '  Pierce's  "Food  and  Health  Com- 
ments," in  Table  Talk  (Cooperstown,  N.  Y., 
July).  The  typical  soft  drink  of  the 
United  States  is,  of  course,  soda-water. 
This  phrase  is,  to  some  extent,  a  misbrand- 
ing, we  are  told,  since  it  is  so  called  because 
originally  the  gas  with  which  it  is  charged 
was  derived  from  carbonate  or  bicarbonate 
of  soda.  The  name  has  become  so  firmly 
attached  to  waters  of  this  kind  that  it  prob- 
ably will  be  accepted  in  the  future  as  dis- 
tinctive.    We  read: 

"In  this  country  it  is  mixed,  before 
drinking,  wdth  a  sirup,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  sugar  it  contains,  has  a  flavoring 
material  to  give  it  character.  The  sirup 
is  made  of  pure  sugar,  or  at  least  should 
be,  and  the  flavoring  material  is  a  vegetable 
juice  or  extract  of  some  kind,  such  as  va- 
nilla, orange,  coffee,  raspberry,  strawberry, 
chocolate,  pineapple,  lemon,  banana,  cherry. 
The  above  are  all  natural  flavors  and  wholly 
unobjectionable  from  an  ethical  point  of 
view. 

"Other  drinks  of  this  kind  are  legion. 
Some  are  of  a  composition  to  which  the 
term  soft  drink  is  probably  not  applicable, 
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Answers  the  Call  of  the  Lumberman 

By  II.  S.  FIRESTONE,  President 
FIRESTONE  TIRE  &  RUBBER  COMPANY 


IN  the  logging  samps,  at  the  sawmill  and  in  iho  retail  lumber 
yards,  the  motor  truck  is  giving  striking  proof  of  its  useful- 
ness and  economy. 
Its  capacity  for  greater  loads,  its  extreme  mobility,  its  tireless 
energy  have  already  effected  remarkable  changes  in  taking  out  the 
logs  and  in  distributing  the  finished  lumber.     Some  authorities 
believe  it  will  entirely  supplant  the  horse 
in  this  field.     Others  say  it  has  already 
revolutionized  the  industry. 

A  Big  Logging  Camp's  Experience 
With  Ship  by  Truck 

The  Barker  Logging  Company's  camp 
at  Bellingham,  Washington,  has  been 
using  trucks  successfully  and  profitably 
for  over  sixteen  months. 

In  one  day  05,000  feet  were  handled 
from  the  loading  point  to  the  dump,  a 
mile  and  a  half  away,  with  three  5-ton 
trucks.  The  timber  that  this  concern  is 
taking  out  is  fir  logs  running  from  three 
to  six  feet  or  more  in  diameter.  While  the 
Barker  Company  originally  installed 
trucks  because  of  the  difficulty  of  getting 
steel  rails,  it  is  now  their  belief  that  the 
truck  is  as  cheap  as  the  railroad  as  far  as 
operating  costs  are  concerned,  and  the 
initial  cost  of  the  railroad  would  have 
been  much  greater. 

Ship  by  Truck  for  Mill  and  Yards 

At  the  sawmills  of  the  Northwest, 
trucks  ranging  from  1  ton  to  3 \  ■?  tons  are 
being  extensively  used.  In  the  yards  the 
small  truck  has  shown  that  it  can  do  the 
work  of  several  horses.  Data  on  deliv- 
eries, based  on  a  number  of  instances, 
shows  that  a  truck  has  the  capacity  of 
not  less  than  two  teams  and  saves  the 
Avages  of  one  man. 

A  Michigan  lumber  company  has  kept 
close  records  of  trucking  costs.  A  3  \  2- 
ton  four-wheel  drive  truck  is  used  with  a 
6-ton  semi-trailer.  In  moving  logs  from 
the  rural  district  to  the  plant— 12} 2  miles 
—  ~>0,484  feet  were  handled  in  22  days,  or 
an  average  of  over  2,500  a  day. 


Firestone 

Ship    by   Truck 

Bureaus  are  now  in  opera- 

tion in  the 

following  cities : 

Ak'on,  Ohio 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Minot,  N.  D. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Nashville,  Tenn. 

Birmingham,  Ala. 

Newark,  N.  J. 

Boston,  Mass. 

New  Orleans,  La. 

Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  York,  N.  Y. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Oakland  Cal. 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Chicago,  111. 

Omaha,  Neb. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Phoenix,  Ariz. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Dallas,  Tex. 

Portland,  Ore. 

Davenport,  la. 

Providence,  R.  I. 

Des  Moines,  la. 

Richmond,  Va. 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

El  Paso,  Tex. 

Sacramento,  Cal. 

Erie,  Pa. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Fargo,  N.  D. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Grand  Rapids,  Mick 

San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Great  Falls,  Mont. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Scranton,  Pa. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Seattle,  Wash. 

Houston,  Tex. 

Spokane,  Wash. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Springfield,  Mass. 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Louisville,  Ky. 

Wichita,  Kan. 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Youngstown,  Ohio 

tCall  up  your  Local  Bureau  for  Names  of 

Lines,  Rates,  Schedules  and  Other  In- 

formation Regarding  Truck  Shipment. 

The  average  total  cost  was  $11.01  a  day,  or  it  cost 
$4.25  to  move  each  1,000  feet  a  distance  of  12  >  2  miles. 
By  any  other  power  it  would  nave  cost  $12  perl  ,000  feet. 
An  Oklahoma  retail  concern  reports  that  with  three 
2-ton  trucks  and  one  smaller  size,  they  handle  a  business 
that  would  require  twenty  teams. 

Taking  into  consideration  the 
investment  of  trucks  and  the 
investment  of  teams  and  wag- 
ons, they  state  that  they  have 
cut  their  drayage  costs  more 
than  40  per  cent. 

The  Importance  of  the  Trailer 

The  value  of  the  trailer  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  truckin  lumbering  should  be  clearly 
understood.  At  little  additional  expense 
a  trailer  or  semi-trailer,  by  greatly  in- 
creasing the  capacity  of  a  load,  will  cut 
down  expense  considerably. 

Where  timber  to  be  hauled  is  of  great 
length  the  trailer  is  a  necessity.  A  Penn- 
sylvania company  uses  a  5-ton  truck 
and  a  2- wheel  trailer  for  mine  props  which 
run  from  30  to  55  feet  in  length.  These 
loads  average  between  eight  and  twelve 
tonsandare  brought  over  mountains  with 
grades  as  high  as  7  per  cent. 

Ship  by  Truck  responds  to  the  demands 
of  an  era  of  reconstruction.  It  links  new 
productive  areas  of  timber,  which  the  rail- 
roads have  not  reached,  to  the  markets  of 
trade. 

It  offers  unprecedented  opportunities 
to  the  lumberman  to  put  his  haulage  on 
an  efficient  basis,  to  speed  up  produc- 
tion and  to  expand  his  business. 
~\Ship  by  Truck. 
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because  this  appellation  should  be  re- 
Berved  solely  for  beverages  which  contain 
no  added  injurious  ingredient.  The  mo- 
ment a  substance  is  placed  in  a  soft  drink 
which  is  open  to  objection  on  account  of  its 
injury  to  health,  the  article  ought  to  lose 
the  right  to  be  known  by  that  appellation. 

"There  is  another  matter  which  ought 
to  be  mentioned  in  this  connection,  and  that 
is  the  danger  which  may  come  from  the 
drinking  of  ice-cold  liquids  in  extremely  hot 
weather,  such  as  prevails  in  most  parts  of 
the  United  States  during  the  summer 
months.  The  sudden  chilling  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  or  at  least  the  upper  portion 
of  it,  by  the  ice-cold  liquid  on  a  hot  day 
can  not  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  innocu- 
ous. The  danger  is  especially  great  if  at 
the  same  time  of  the  consumption  of  the 
cold  beverage  the  body  is  exceptionally 
warm  from  exercise  as  well  as  from  the 
temperature  of  the  ambient  atmosphere. 
One  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  soft- 
drink  counter  in  summer  is  the  coldness 
of  its  products,  and  they  usually  are  swal- 
lowed at  a  temperature  not  much  above  the 
freezing-point  of  water.  This  consumption 
would  be  robbed  of  most  of  its  objectionable 
character  if  the  beverage  could  be  slowly 
sipped  instead  of  being  swallowed  almost 
instantly,  as  is  often  the  case.  The  dan- 
gers to  the  mucous  membrane  from  con- 
stant chilling  in  cases  of  this  kind  are  not 
inconsiderable  and  must  not  be  neglected. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  any  typical 
description  of  the  general  character  of  the 
soft  beverage.  Nearly  all  of  these  bever- 
ages contain  sugar,  and  this  is  a  point 
against  them.  Sugar  is  not  a  good  ingre- 
dient of  the  'cooling'  drink.  Many  of 
them  contain  carbon  dioxid,  aromatics, 
spices,  and  flavors.  Others  contain  bitter 
principles  which  are  supposed  to  be  stimu- 
lants and  tonics,  and  unfortunately  many 
of  them  contain  drugs  which  are  objection- 
able from  every  point  of  view. 

"All  of  these  practises  are  properly  cata- 
loged under  the  head  of  adulterations. 

"In  addition  to  the  drinks  which  are 
served  at  the  soda-fountain,  similar  drinks 
are  bottled  and  sold  generally  to  the  con- 
sumer. There  is  a  vast  array  of  ginger  ales, 
pops,  and  materials  of  this  kind,  on  the 
market.  To  this  group  may  be  added,  also, 
the  so-called  root  beers,  which  are  sweet- 
ened water  flavored  with  various  extracts 
of  medicinal  and  other  herbs  and  sometimes 
slightly  fermented.  The  same  precautions 
in  regard  to  the  preparation  of  these  drinks 
as  were  made  in  regard  to  soda-waters 
should  be  observed.  The  basic  material, 
thai  is,  the  water,  should  be  pure  and  free 
of  infection.  The  flavoring  materials  should 
be  natural  products.  The  sweetening  ma- 
terial should  be  sugar  only,  and  no  alka- 
loidal  body  or  active  medicinal  agent  should 
be  employed  in  their  manufacture. 

"These  preparations  are  sold  extensively 
at  all  outdoor  gatherings,  and  especially 
those  of  summer  sports,  as  tennis,  baseball, 
and  golf.  The  strictest  precautions  should 
be  used  in  regard  to  sterilizing  the  bottles 
in  which  they  are  contained  and  in  using 
only  high-grade  flavoring  materials  in  their 
preparation. 

"  Here  lies  the  danger  of  soft  drinks  as  a 
beverage.  The  enormous  increase  in  their 
use,  the  comparative  cheapness  of  their 
production,  the  danger  of  pollution,  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  so  much  sweel  and 
the  stickiness  of  sirups,  require  thai  not 
only  should   the  public  itself  be  on  guard 


against  the  pollution  of  drinking-cups  and 
drinking  places,  but  city,  State,  and  national 
authorities  should  be  vigilant  and  vigorous 
in  the  prosecution  of  offense  against  public 
health 

"The  great  danger  of  adulteration  and 
misbranding  of  beverages  is  presented  by 
Dr.  Wiley: 

'The  principal  adulterations  of  lemon- 
ade, orangeade,  and  limeade,  are  made  by 
using  citric  acid  and  sugar  instead  of  the 
juices  of  the  fruits,  and  adding  a  dash  of 
lemon  flavor  or  orange  flavor  or  lime  flavor, 
as  the  case  may  be.  These  flavors  may  be 
the  natural  oils  of  the  fruits  dissolved  in 
alcohol  or  of  an  artificial  character.  The 
use  of  citric  acid  instead  of  the  natural 
juice  of  the  fruits  is  objectionable  because 
the  citric  acid  of  the  fruits  is  combined  more 
or  less  completely  with  potash  and  other 
bases.  Instead  of  adding  merely  an  acid 
to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  therefore, 
there  is  added  a  salt  which  upon  digestion 
produces  alkalinity  instead  of  acidity. 
The  natural  or  artificial  flavors  are  not  by 
any  means  comparable  in  character  to  the 
natural  flavor  of  the  fruit  itself. 

' ' '  Once  at  a  summer  resort  I  saw  a  booth 
where  orangeade  was  being  sold.  The  bev- 
erage was  presumably  made  while  you 
waited.  A  few  oranges  were  constantly 
rolling  up  an  inclined  plane  and  dropping 
into  a  machine  and  disappearing,  and  the 
juice  was  going  out  of  a  side  exit.  The 
food  authorities  having  examined  this  ma- 
chine, found  that  the  oranges  were  doing 
an  endless  stunt.  It  was  Sisyphus  trans- 
lated into  a  citrous  fruit.  They  escaped 
destruction  entirely,  while  the  reputed 
juice  was  wholly  of  artificial  character. 
The  application  of  the  term  "lemonade," 
"orangeade,"  or  "limeade"  to  any  prepara- 
tion of  this  kind  is  misbranding  and  the 
articles  themselves  are  adulterated.'" 


TO   CLOSE  CHICAGO   RIVER? 


ALT  HO  the  Chicago  River  is  a  link 
in  the  proposed  waterway  connecting 
the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi, 
its  closure  to  navigation  by  substituting 
fixt  bridges  for  drawbridges  has  been 
suggested  by  Col.  W.  V.  Judson,  Corps  of 
Engineers,  TJ.  S.  A.,  in  charge  of  the 
Chicago  district.  Says  The  Engineering 
News-Record  (New  York): 

"In  a  statement  by  Colonel  Judson 
that  was  recently  sent  to  public  officials, 
it  is  remarked  that  navigation  on  the 
river  by  lake  vessels  is  declining  and  that 
the  cost  of  drawbridges,  with  their  main- 
tenance and  operation  and  delays  to  street 
traffic,  is  enormous  and  increasing.  With 
regard  to  harbor  facilities  and  the  present 
ordinance  for  lake-front  improvement,  the 
statement  implies  that  the  Government 
may  be  more  liberal  in  authorizing  the 
creation  of  park  lands  by  filling  along 
the  shore  if  the  State  agrees  that  certain 
of  these  park  lands  may  revert  to  harbor 
purposes  on  demand  of  the  Government. 
Reference  is  made  to  deep  waterways 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sea 
(evidently  meaning  the  Atlantic),  and 
the  possibility  of  Chicago  becoming  a 
seaport,  but  no  reference  is  made  to  the 
westward  waterway  by  way  of  the  Chicago 
River  and  the  Drainage  Canal." 

A  somewhat  similar  idea  in  regard  to  the 
Milwaukee  River  at  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  was 
exprest  about  two  years  ago,  but  in  that 
case   the  river  is  used  only  as  a  harbor 


and  its  possible  development  as  a  navigable 
waterway  for  through  traffic  was  not  a 
factor  of  the  problem. 


UNDERFED   SCHOOL   CHILDREN 


FROM  three  to  six  millions  of  American 
children  are  not  getting  enough  to  eat. 
This  striking  assertion  begins  a  recent  press- 
bulletin  of  the  United  States  Children's 
Bureau  (Washington,  August  4).  These, 
we  are  told,  are  the  children  whom  parents 
and  teachers  often  speak  of  as  "dehcate," 
or  "ailing,"  or  "lazy,"  or  just  "plain  or- 
nery"; but  Miss  Lydia  Roberts,  dietitian 
of  the  Children's  Bureau,  says  they  are 
hungry,  or,  in  technical  phrase,  "malnour- 
ished." Some  of  these  children  literally  do 
not  get  enough  to  eat;  mere,  perhaps,  do 
not  get  enough  of  the  right  sort  of  food; 
some  are  unable,  as  a  result  of  physical 
defect,  properly  to  assimilate  wrhat  they 
eat.     We  read  further: 

"According  to  Dr.  Josephine  Baker, 
more  than  one-fifth  of  the  school  children 
of  New  York  Gity  are  undernourished. 
The  percentage  for  the  entire  United  States 
is  even  higher.  Dr.  Thomas  Wood  places 
it  at  from  15  to  25  per  cent.  Since  this 
takes  no  count  of  the  malnourished  children 
under  school  age,  in  the  "neglected  period" 
between  the  ages  of  two  and  seven,  when 
malnutrition  usually  has  its  beginning,  from 
three  to  six  million  hungry  American  chil- 
dren is  probably  a  conservative  estimate. 
Many  of  these  children  are  going  hungry 
because  their  parents  can  not  afford  to  buy 
a  sufficient  amount  of  suitable  nourishing 
food.  Thousands  of  American  families  are 
to-day  living  on  an  income  which  does  not 
permit  of  an  adequate  diet.  But  poverty 
is  not  the  sole  cause  of  malnutrition. 
Many  mothers  do  not  know  how  to  spend 
their  money  to  get  the  best  return  in  food 
value,  or  how  to  plan  healthful,  nourishing 
meals  for  their  families.  Many  others  have 
not  sufficient  control  over  their  children  to 
induce  them  to  eat  the  right  things  and  to 
take  the  sleep  and  rest  necessary  to  devel- 
opment. They  take  pride  in  having  a 
'delicate'  child.  They  do  not  realize  that 
the  undernourished  boy  or  girl  is  peculiarly 
susceptible  to  disease,  that  'the  listless. 
inactive,  malnourished  child,  who  is  con- 
stantly tired,  who  leans  against  the  school- 
house  while  his  comrades  play,  is  fattier  to 
the  man  who  is  handicapped  because  of  low 
vitality  and  a  poorly  developed  body — is 
the  inefficient  adult,  the  rejected  army  re- 
cruit. One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of 
seeing  that  the  starving  children  of  America 
are  fed,  the  pamphlet  points  out,  is  the 
malnutrition  clinic  or  the  malnutrition 
class,  where  children  are  gathered  to- 
gether for  instruction  in  diet  and  health 
rules.  Mothers  are  urged  to  come  to  the 
class,  and  the  homes  of  the  children  are 
visited  to  engage  the  cooperation  of  the 
parents.  Boston,  Chicago,  and  New  York 
are  among  the  cities  that  have  such  classes. 
They  report  great  improvement  in  the 
children  at  tending  them.  The  school  lunch 
is  another  important  factor  in  reducing 
malnutrition." 

Medical  supervision  for  all  children  until 
they  are  through  the  growing  period  Miss 
Roberts  regards  as  the  fundamental  re- 
quirement in  bringing  America's  millions  of 
malnourished  children  up  to  normal  health 
and    strength.     Such    supervision    should 
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Weed  Chain-Jack 

It  works  so  easily  that  it's  no  trick  at  all  for  even  the  girls  and  chil- 
dren to  operate  it— Simply  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its  chain  lifts  or  lowers 
the  heaviest  car  while  you  stand  erect.  Up  or  down— there's  no  labor. 

To  operate  a  Weed  Chain-Jack  it  is  not  necessary  to  get 
down  in  a  cramped,  strained  position  and  grovel  in  mud, 
grease  or  dust  under  a  car  to  work  a  "handle"  that  is  apt 
to  fly  up  with  unpleasant  results.  To  lift  a  car  with  the 
Weed  Chain-Jack,  simply  give  a  few  easy  pulls  on  its 
endless  chain  while  you  stand  erect — clear  from  springs, 
tire  carriers  and  other  projections.  To  lower  a  car  pull 
the  chain  opposite  direction. 

Never  gets  out  of  order.      Quickly  adjusted  to  any  required  height 

by  lifting  the  screw  and  spinning  the  corrugated  "collar"  shown  in  the  il- 
lustration.  Try  it  yourself—  you  will  never  be  satisfied  with  any  other  jack. 

10  Days' Trial 

If  your  dealer  does  not  have  them,  send  $7.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $15.00 
for  the  Truck  size,  and  we  will  send  you  one,  all  charges  prepaid.  For  delivery  in 
Canada  send  $8.50  for  any  size  for  pleasure  cars  or  $16.00  for  the  Truck  size.  Try  it 
10  days.    If  not  satisfied  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


The  Jack 
That  Saves 
Your  Back 


MADE  IN  FOUR  SIZES 


Size 

Height  When 
Lowered 

Height  When 
Raised 

Height  When  Raised 
With  Aux.  Step  Up 

Price 

8  inch 

10  inch 

12  inch 

12  in.  Truck 

8  inches 
10  inches 
12  inches 
12  inches 

12'/2  inches 
15%  inches 
18Vz  inches 
19V2  inches 

14'/2  inches 

17%  inches 

No  Aux.  Step 

No  Aux.  Step 

$  7.50 

7.50 

7.50 

15.00 

r< 


The  8  inch  and  10  inch  sizes  are  made  with  an  aux- 
iliary step  as  illustrated.  When  in  operative  position 
this  step  adds  two  inches  to  the  height  of  the  jack. 


&■ 


American 
Chain  COMPANyinc 

Bridgeport,  Connecticut. 


r\  a 


In  Canada -DOMINION  CHAIN  CO., Ltd.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ontario. 

Largest  Chain  Manufacturers  in  the  World 
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Certainly 

—food 
has  a  lot  to 
do  with  pep 
and  smiles^ 
and  sturdy 
health. 

And  one  of 
the  greatest 
of  foods  is 


Grape=Nuts 

—the  combined  goodness 
of  wheat  and  narley: 
Wonderfully  delicious  and 
nourishing. 

'  There  s  a  Reason 


The  Right  Start  in  the  Office 

To  conserve  time,  energy  and  brain  power,  from  office  to 
shipping  room,  is  the  urgent  question  continually  facing 
every  business  man.  A  complete  and  accurate  system  of 
records  is  the  logical  foundation  for  any  routine,  making 
possible  thorough  and  efficient  co-ordination  between 
departments.  National  Blank  Books  are  your  best  point 
of  departure.  Offered  in  an  unlimited  range  of  sizes 
and  styles,  the  National  line  contains  recording  equip- 
ment of  the  most  highly  specialized  kinds. 

Systematize  your  business  with  "Nationals."    Your  stationer 
will  gladly  advise  you  about  these  "Eagle  Marked"  books. 

NATIONAL  BLANK  BOOK  COMPANY,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

NEW  YORK  CITY       BERTHIERVILLE,  P.  Q.,  CANADA  LONDON 
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mean  the  prompt  recognition  of  under- 
nourishment, the  correction  of  defects  that 
may  contribute  to  it,  and  the  instruction 
of  the  child  and  his  elders  in  healthful 
living. 

WHAT  HAPPENS  TO  YOUR  CAR-FARE? 


T  T  OW  does  a  street-ear  system  handle 
-*-  -*-  the  tons  of  coin  of  various  denomina- 
tions, not  to  speak  of  the  acres  of  paste- 
board tickets,  that  are  received  daily  from 
the  public  in  return  for  transportation? 
That  practically  all  of  the  work,  including 
sorting,  counting,  recording,  and  finally  dis- 
posing of  the  daily  mass,  may  be  done  by 
mechanical  devices  is  shown  by  the  author 
of  an  article  in  The  Electric  Railway  Journal 
(New  York,  August  2),  entitled  "Mechan- 
ical Aids  in  Handling  Fares,"  and  describ- 
ing particularly  the  apparatus  used  in  De- 
troit, Mich.  The  daily  manual  labor  thus 
involved  on  large  city  lines  is  obviously  an 
item  of  considerable  importance,  the  writer 
says.  Any  equipment  eliminating  one  or 
more  handlings  of  the  money  or  permitting 
it  to  be  handled  with  greater  speed,  ease, 
and  accuracy  is  valuable.     He  goes  on: 

"The  fare-box  is  made  with  a  cash-box 
or  a  vault  which,  when  withdrawn  from 
the  fare-box,  automatically  becomes  locked. 
Thus  the  rnoney  or  tickets  deposited  by  the 
passenger  drop  directly  to  the  vault  when 
released  from  the  inspection  plate  by  the 
conductor  and  never  pass  through  the  con- 
ductor's hands.  The  vaults,  which  are  in- 
terchangeable, are  'pulled'  from  the  cars 
by  a  special  box  receiver  at  the  car-house 
at  the  end  of  the  day's  run.  .  .  .  Here  they 
are  stored  in  specially  constructed  truck- 
conveyer  racks  holding  sixty  vaults  under 
lock  and  key.  .  .  .  There  are  approxi- 
mately 1,300  to  1,400  vaults  to  'pull'  each 
day. 

"Two  collection  crews  of  three  men  each 
are  employed  to  collect  the  money  from  the 
twelve  car-houses.  Collection  is  done  at 
night,  the  crews  starting  out  from  the 
down-town  office  at  midnight  with  street- 
cars rebuilt  for  this  purpose.  They  carry 
keys  to  unlock  the  fare-box  vaults  (each 
line  using  a  different  lock),  but  during  the 
day  these  keys  are  kept  under  a  combina- 
tion lock  in  the  accounting  department. 
Each  crew  carries  a  sufficient  number  of 
steel  money-boxes,  fourteen  inches  square 
by  fifteen  inches  deep,  for  title  receipts  from 
each  line  to  be  kept  separate.  They  also 
carry  numbered  padlocks  with  which  to 
secure  these  boxes,  the  keys  for  these  being 
retained  by  the  accounting  department.     - 

"One  of  the  crew  remains  at  all  times 
with  the  car  as  watchman,  while  the  other 
two  open  the  vaults  in  the  presence  of  the 
station-master  and  empty  the  contents  into 
the  money-boxes.  .  .  .  When  the  work  is 
finished,  each  man  must  sign  a  statement 
that  the  work  was  done  in  his  presence. 
The  collection  crews  make  the  rounds  of 
the  twelve  car-houses  in  from  six  and  one- 
half  to  seven  hours. 

"The  money-boxes  turned  over  to  the 
accounting  deportment  contain  nickels, 
dimes,  pennies,  quarters,  half  dollars,  Cana- 
dian pennies,  Canadian  nickels,  about  fif- 
tecn  different  classes  of  tickets  and  even  a 
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lew  counterfeit  coins.  The  fust,  step  is  to 
separate  the  coins  from  tho  tickets,  to  ac- 
complish which  by  hand  would  require  the 
services  of  ten  girls.  For  this  work  a 
special  separator  has  been  designed  and 
built 

"The  contents  of  the  box  pass  from  a 
hopper  on  to  a  horizontal  screen  with  holes 
of  sufficient  size  to  pass  a  quarter  or  any 
coin  of  smaller  size.  One  end  of  this 
screen,  operated  by  belt  from  a  five-horso- 
power  motor,  maintains  a  vortical  shaking 
motion  which  causes  the  coins  to  drop 
through  the  screen  and  keeps  the  tickets 
loose  and  in  motion.  The  tickets  are 
caught  by  a  draft  coming  up  through  the 
screen  from  a  fan  located  at  the  shaking 
end  and  are  blown  through  a  chute  into  a 
wire  basket.  .  .  .  The  coins  drop  into  a 
chute  from  which  they  pass  into  a  box  .  .  . 
equipped  with  wheels  for  convenient 
handling. 

"The  coin-container  with  its  identifica- 
tion tag  is  wheeled  into  the  separating-  and 
counting-room,  and  here  the  money  is  first 
placed  in  the  hopper  of  a  Sattley  sorting- 
machine.  From  the  hopper  the  coins  pass 
on  to  a  series  of  five  screen  plates  tilted  at 
a  slight  angle  from  the  horizontal  and  main- 
taining a  horizontal  shaking  motion.  The 
top  plate  retains  only  coins  larger  than  a 
quarter,  the  second  retains  quarters  and 
Canadian  pennies,  the  third  nickels,  the 
fourth  pennies,  and  the  last  dimes.  Can- 
adian dimes  pass  through  the  last  plate  on 
to  a  stationary  plate.  Owing  to  the  shak- 
ing motion  and  the  angle  at  which  the 
plates  are  maintained,  the  coins  on  the 
various  plates  work  toward  the  front  of  the 
machine  and  pass  through  chutes  into 
separate  boxes. 

"The  main  purpose  of  these  two  sorting- 
machines  is  to  eliminate  all  coins  of  larger 
denomination  than  a  dime  and  larger  size 
than  a  nickel.  Such  coins  are  put  into  sep- 
arate boxes  for  counting  at  the  end  of  the 
run  in  the  total  for  the  respective  lines. 
The  dimes,  nickels,  and  pennies  are  emp- 
tied together  on  a  sorting  table,  where  three 
girls  sort  them  over  rapidly  and  pick  out 
any  counterfeit  or  mutilated  coins  or  for- 
eign pieces.  The  good  coins  drop  through 
a  series  of  holes  at  one  end  of  the  table 
into  the  rolling  coin-boxes. 

' '  The  coins  are  now  placed  in  the  hopper 
of  a  large  Sattley  sorting-  and  counting- 
machine.  Each  of  the  five  machines  in 
use  has  a  capacity  for  handling  40,000  coins 
an  hour.  They  separate  the  coins  as  did 
the  first  machines,  but  in  this  case  there  is 
individual  passage  from  the  hopper  to  the 
three  top  plates,  all  of  which  retain  the 
nickel.  As  before,  the  fourth  plate  retains 
pennies  and  the  fifth  dimes.  From  the 
shaker  the  coins  drop  into  a  vertical  tube, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  paper  tube 
coin-wrapper  open  only  at  the  top. 

"These  wrappers  are  automatically  fed 
into  position  from  racks  at  the  back  of  the 
machine  to  a  revolving  disk  which  has  pro- 
vision for  four  wrappers.  Each  coin  that 
drops  into  the  wrapper  is  registered  on  a 
meter,  and  when  a  wrapper  has  received 
forty  nickels,  fifty  dimes,  or  fifty  pennies, 
as  the  case  may  be,  the  disk  revolves  a 
quarter  of  a  turn,  an  empty  wrapper  takes 
the  place  of  the  full  one,  the  full  one  is  auto- 
matically crimped  on  the  open  end  and  a 
new  wrapper  drops  into  position.  With 
the  next  quarter  revolution  the  crimped 
wrapper  drops  into  a  box  below  and  the 
same  process  is  repeated 

"Each  girl  operating  these  machines  fills 


^It  Clamps  Everywhere 

ANEW,  wonderful,  convenient  lamp  that  you  can  attach 
anywhere — to  bed,  shaving  mirror,  table,  desk  or  chair. 
Throws  a  clear  mellow  light,  not  too  glaring — exactly 
where  you  need  it  most.     It  does  not  strain  the  eye.     It 
cuts  the  lighting  cost. 

Gripping  clamp  is  felt-faced  and  cannot  scratch.  Compact 
and  durable — made  of  solid  brass— guaranteed  for  five  years. 
S.  W.  FARBER,  141-151  SO.  FIFTH  STREET,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Adfusto 


A  FARBERWARE  PRODUCT 


Ask  at  the  itore  where  you  usu-        Rfc|«Pral§  »  J       prices  in  0.  8.  A. .  complete  with  8  foot  silk 
ally  trade  for  Adjusto-Lite.    If        \<k.''  -      <•/       cord,  ping  and  socket.    Brush  Brass  finish, 


they  don't  carry  it   order  direct. 


Statuary  Bronze  or  Nickel  finish.  $5.36. 
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The  style  pictured   above 
is  the  "Valmore" 


Correctly  Collared 

■  * 

Good  taste  is  just  common  sense.  Here 
we  illustrate  a  recent  style  collar  which  is 
properly  a  favorite  with  the  alert  type  of 
American  business  men— the  banker,  broker, 
travelling  salesman  and  office  executive. 
Like  all 

CHALLENGE 
CLEAN  ABLE  COLLARS 

its  first  cost  (35c)  is  a  trifle  higher  than  that 
of  the  ordinary  collar,  but  the  difference  is 
many  times  offset  by  the  elimination  of 
laundering.  The  collar  is  easily  cleaned  with 
soap  and  water,  its  fine  cloth  basis  being 
stiffened  with  washable  Py-ra-lin  instead  of 
starch.  Appearance  identical  with  the  best 
of  ordinary  non-cleanable  collars;  average 
life,  sixty  days,  saving  $15  to  $20  yearly. 

The  Arlington  Works 

Owned  and  Operated  by 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &•  Co. 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

The  Arlington  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Canada 
Branches:  Montreal,  Winnipeg 
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out  a  form  recording  Hit*  number  of  coins 
of  each  denomination  counted  for  each  line. 
At  the  cud  of  the  (lay  she  totals  (his  report, 
indicating  I  he  money  value  of  each  denomi- 
nation counted  for  the  day  and  the  total 
cash  counted.  This  cash  report  goes  to 
the  cashier's  department. 

"The  boxes  of  wrapt  coins  are  taken  from 
ihc  counting-  and  wrapping-machines  to 
the  sacking  table,  where  the  rolls  are  placed 
vertically  in  boxes  of  the  proper  size  to  hold 
fifty   rolls  of  dimes,   nickels,   or  pennies. 

These  boxes  are  emptied  into  canvas  sacks 

which  are  tied  up,  tagged,  and  sealed.  A 
white  tag  is  placed  on  a  sack  of  dimes,  a 
white  tag  of  different  shape  ou  the  nickels, 
a  blue  tag  ou  the  pennies,  and  a  red  tag  on 
the  odd  money  at  the  end  of  the  day.  In 
any  case  the  sacker  plaees  her  initials  upon 
the  tag  to  signify  that  the  amount  is  cor- 
rect, as  it  would  be  obvious  to  her  if  a  roll 
was  missing,  if  a  roll  of  the  wrong  coins 
was  included,  or  if  any  of  the  rolls  were 
not  properly  filled. 

"The  number  of  nickels  is  greatly  in  the 
majority,  and  as  a  double  check  on  the  sacks 
of  nickels  these  are  weighed.  The  weighing 
is  done  by  the  man  who  lifts  the  coin-boxes 
around  and  does  other  heavy  work,  and 
should  the  weight  be  incorrect  the  seal  is 
broken,  and  the  contents  examined,  or,  if 
necessary,  counted.  Otherwise  the  tag  is 
stamped  with  date  and  again  initialed  as 
O.  K." 

What  is  the  ultimate  fate  of  this  mass  of 
coin?  The  sacks,  we  are  told,  are  placed 
in  a  large  rolling  box  which  holds  approxi- 
mately eighty-four.  When  the  box  is  full, 
the  cover  is  locked,  and  the  box  taken  to  the 
cashier's  department.  The  only  sack 
opened  by  this  department  is  one  labeled 
with  a  red  tag,  indicating  that  it  contains 
the  odd  money  ending  the  day's  run. 
Some  of  the  sacks  are  sent  to  the  car- 
houses  for  change,  and  others  are  sold  to 
the  banks  who,  without  opening  them,  resell 
them  to  customers.  So  much  for  the  coins. 
What  becomes  of  the  tickets?     We  read: 

"The  tickets  were  last  left  in  the  wire 
basket  at  the  separating  machine.  Those 
for  each  line  are  then  emptied  into  an  indi- 
vidual box.  There  are  fifteen  different 
classes  of  tickets,  each  made  distinctive  by 
a  different  color  or  a  special  marking.  The 
boxes  are  emptied  one  at  a  time  on  a  sorting- 
table,  where  several  girls  separate  the  tick- 
ets into  the  various  classes.  The  coin- 
counting  machine  operators  generally  com- 
plete their  run  about  the  middle  of  the 
afternoon,  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
they  assist  in  the  ticket  sorting. 

"Some  classes  of  tickets,  such  as  the 
workingmen's  ticket,  the  reduced-rate  tick- 
ets, etc.,  are  used  more  extensively  than 
others.  Ten  of  the  fifteen  different  classes 
fall  in  this  group,  and  each  of  these  classes 
for  each  line  is  weighed  on  a  sensitive  scale. 
The  weight  in  pounds  and  ounces  gives  a 
very  accurate  record  of  the  number  of 
tickets,  and  this  is  recorded.  The  other 
five  classes  are  each  wrapt  separately  for 
each  line  and  are  counted  on  the  tickometer. 
There  are  two  of  these  machines  in  use. 

"The  tickets  are  placed  in  the  feeder  of 
the  magazine,  and  by  the  turning  of  a 
crank  are  conveyed  by  small  rubber  wheels 
from  the  feeder  to  the  rim  of  the  revolving 
disk  top  of  the  machine.  Each  ticket  is 
counted  on  a  meter,  and  on  the  disk  is  held 


in  a  clip.  The  rim  has  a  capacity  lor  200 
tickets.  When  it  is  tilled  or  when  all  tick- 
ets for  one  class  on  oik  line  have  been 
counted,  the  tickets  are  drop!  into  a  con- 
tainer below  by  pressing  down  a  Lever  with 

the  left  hand.  This  lever  operates  a  brass 
strip  above  the  tickets  which  pulls  them 
from  the  clips.  An  efficient  operator  can 
count  approximately  1.5,000  tickets  an  hour 
with  (his  machine.  All  tickets,  after  being 
cither  counted  or  weighed,  are  placed  in  a 
steel  case  and  the  cover  is  locked  in 
position. 

"A  machine  of  a  similar  principle  to  the 

tickometer  is  used  to  count  the  transfers, 
which  come  to  the  department  with  tho 
conductor's  trip  sheets.  This  machine  is, 
however,   operated    by   electricity   and    will 

count  60,000  t  ransfers  an  hour.  The  trans- 
fers aro  placed  in  the  feeding  device  with 
one  hand,  and  a  lever  operated  with  the 
other  sets  the  rubber  wheels  in  motion. 
The  machine  has  a  recording  dial  for  both 
the  individual  run  and  for  the  day's  total 
operation.  The  operation  of  a  small  lever 
between  successive  runs  sets  the  run  meter 
back  to  zero.  The  transfers  pass  into  a 
large  box  below  the  table. 

"Each  night  the  tickets,  canceled  trans- 
fers, and  unused  transfer  pads  are  emptied 
into  a  chute  and  pass  down  five  floors  to  the 
basement  and  into  the  hopper  of  a  swing- 
hammer  pulverizer.  Here  the  material  is 
beaten  into  pulp.  .  .  .  The  average  amount 
of  pulp  resulting  from  a  day's  run  of  tickets 
and  transfers  is  from  1,200  to  1,600  pounds, 
and  it  is  sold  for  an  amount  which  more 
than  pays  for  the  disposal  of  the  waste 
material." 

HEATING   A  BUILDING  WITH 
WASTE  AIR 


THAT  warm  air  generally  allowed  to 
go  to  waste  may  be  profitably  used  in 
heating  a  large  building  is  clearly  shown 
by  tests  made  at  the  State  Hospital  in 
Chicago,  111.,  as  described  by  the  super- 
vising engineer,  F.  J.  Postel,  in  The 
Heating  and  Ventilating  Magazine  (Chicago, 
June).  The  air  used  in  the  test  was  that 
from  the  tunnel  through  which  the  steam- 
pipes  passed  from  the  central  heating- 
plant.  Where  a  group  of  buildings  is 
supplied  with  steam  and  hot  water  from 
a  central  plant,  Mr.  Postel  reminds  us,  the 
usual  method  is  to  carry  the  pipes  in 
service  tunnels.  Even  tho  the  piping 
is  properly  covered  the  temperature  of 
such  tunnels  is  more  frequently  over 
than  under  100°  Fahr.,  especially  as  the 
size  and  number  of  steam  pipes  increase. 
He  goes  on: 

"The  tunnels  are  generally  near  the 
surface;  in  fact,  the  concrete  tunnel  roof 
frequently  serves  as  a  sidewalk  between 
the  buildings.  Under  these  conditions, 
it  naturally  follows  that  the  heat  lost 
by  transmission  through  the  walls,  and 
especially  through  the  roof  of  the  tunnel, 
is  considerable.  The  best  visual  evidence 
of  this  is  the  melted  snow  outlining  the 
location  of  a  tunnel  system,  even  in  very 
cold  weather. 

"With  a  view  of  determining  the 
feasibility  of  utilizing  some  of  the  waste 
heat  of  a  tunnel  system  in  heating  and 
ventilating  buildings,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  made: 

"At  the  Chicago  State  Hospital  there 
is  quite  an  elaborate  system  of  tunnels 
connecting   the  various  buildings  on   the 
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Cook  your 

breakfast  on 

the  table 

TI  7ITH  an  Armstrong  Electric 
"  *  Table  Stove  you  can  cook 
three  things  for  your  breakfast  right 
on  the  table.  You  can  boil  or  fry 
on  top  of  the  heating  units,  toast 
between  them,  and  grill  below. 
Stove  uses  little  electric  current — 
about  as  much  as  the  ordinary 
electric  toaster — but  cooks  three 
things  with  the  same  heat. 

Every  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
comes  equipped  with  aluminum 
cooking  utensils — including  a  deep 
boiling  pan,  a  set  of  four  egg  cups, 
a  shallow  pan  for  frying  and  grill- 
ing. The  handles  are  heavy  ebony 
finish,  securely  attached,  guaran- 
teed not  to  break  off  or  pull  out. 

A  great  special  feature  of  this 
stove  is  its  tilting  plug.  To  con- 
nect or  disconnect  the  stove  you 
simply  tilt  the  plug  either  up  or 
down  and  it  slips  on  or  off.  It  never 
sticks.  You  need  only  one  hand  to 
control  the  heat. 

Cook  your  breakfast  on  the  table. 
Serve  things  piping  hot.  Save 
traveling  back  and  forth  to  the 
kitchen. 

The  Armstrong  Table  Stove 
makes  an  electrically  cooked  break- 
fast economical.  It  is  sold  by  good 
electrical  specialty  and  hardware 
dealers  everywhere.  Write  us  for 
descriptive  leaflet. 

The  Standard  Stamping  Company 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Cook 
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It  Made 
Pencil  History 


You  see  this  history  being  made  everywhere,  day 
by  day.  Already  Eversharp  is  in  use  by  the 
million — gliding  through  the  day's  work  with  a 
pointed  exactness  in  the  hands  of  really  discern- 
ing writers. 

Always  sharp — never  sharpened — that's  Ever- 
sharp.  And  Eversharp  carries  enough  lead  up 
it's  sleeve  for  a  quarter  million  words.  You're 
never  without  lead,  never  at  a  loss  for  a  point 
for  what  you  write. 

As  to  beauty,  Eversharp  is  fashioned  outside 
and  in  with  a  precision  that  proclaims  the  jewel- 
er's art.  As  to  economy,  Eversharp  will  write 
ten  thousand  words  at  a  cost  of  one  cent!  As  to 
satisfaction,  Eversharp  is  a  right-hand  friend 
for  life. 

Sizes  for  pocket,  chain,  or  lady's  bag.  Prices,  $1 
and  up.  To  be  without  Eversharp  is  to  miss 
something  unusual  in  pencil  writing.  Get  yours 
now.  Eversharp  also  makes  a  splendid  gift. 
If  your  dealer  is  not  supplied,  write  for  descrip- 
tive literature  to  aid  in  selection  direct. 

THE  WAHL  CO.,  1800  RoscoeSt.,  Chicago,  111.,  U.S.A. 

EASTERN  OFFICE:  Astor  Trust  Bldg.,  501  5th  Ave.,  New  York 

BERT   M.  MORRIS   COMPANY,  444  Market  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal 

Western  Representatives  for  Eversharp  Pencils  and 

Tempoint  Fountain  Pens 

CANADIAN  REPRESENTATIVES:  Rowland  &  Campbell,  Ltd. 

■Winnipeg,  Manitoba 

DEALERS:    Write  today  for  catalog  and  interesting  propo- 
sition on  Eversharp  and  Tempoint 
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ALWAYS  SHARP— NEVER  SHARPENED 

Right  Hand  Mate  to  the  famous  Tempoint  Pen 
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Eversharp  Leads  made 
for  Eversharp  Pencils, 
have  a  firmness,  fine- 
ness and  smoothness 
all  their  own.  Many 
months*  supply  for  25c 
— lc  for  ten  thousand 
words.  Look  for  the 
Eversharp  label  on 
box.  At  Eversharp 
dealers'  everywhere. 


The  symbol  of  per- 
fect writing  —  the 
mark  of  Eversharp 
and  Tempoiot. 


grounds.  The  south  end  of  this  tunnel 
system  is  new  and  at  present  contains 
only  a  high-pressure  steam  line  and  a 
bieating  return  line,  the  other  service 
piping,  not  having  been  installed  as  yet. 
The  temperature  in  this  new  tunnel  is. 
therefore,  considerably  lower  than  thai 
in  the  remainder  of  the  tunnel  system  and 
is  undoubtedly  lower  than  the  average 
temperature  usually  found  in  tunnel 
systems.  However,  due  to  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  newer  Imildiugs  served  by  this 
tunnel  had  a  blast  sjstem  already  in- 
stalled and  that  it  was  a  comparatively 
simple  matter  to  arrange  the  fan  to  draw 
its  air  supply  from  the  tunnel  instead  of 
from  outdoors,  we  selected  this  building 
for  the  test 

"The  building  is  designed  to  house 
about  one  hundred  patients.  There  are  a 
large  dormitory  and  a  day-room  on  the 
first  floor  and  two  dormitories  on  the 
second  floor.  The  solarium  at  the  south 
end  of  the  building  and  the  toilet  rooms, 
attendants'  rooms,  and  the  single  rooms 
in  the  center  of  the  building  are  heated 
by  direct  radiation,  while  the  day-rooms 
and  dormitories  are  equipped  with  a 
blast  system,  in  addition  to  direct  radia- 
tion. The  blast  system  has  not  been 
used  for  several  years,  the  day-rooms  and 
dormitories  being  heated  entirely  1  in- 
direct radiation  and  ventilated  by  open 
windows.  In  the  test  the  direct  radia- 
tion of  the  day  -  rooms  and  dormitories 
was  shut  off  entirely  and  the  rooms  heated 
by  the  blast  system  alone.  The  air  was 
discharged  into  the  room  just  as  it  was 
drawn  from  the  tunnels,  without  re- 
heating. 

"As  the  object  of  this  test  was  pri- 
marily to  determine  how  hot  the  rooms 
would  get  under  certain  outside  temper- 
ture  conditions  and  with  a  certain  drop 
in  tunnel  temperature,  no  attempt  was 
made  to  regulate  the  temperatures 

"All  the  air  used  in  the  test  wras  heated 
from  the  outdoor  temperature  by  passing 
into  the  tunnel  at  the  skylight  and  through 
the  tunnel  to  the  building,  absorbing  heat 
from  the  tunnel  walls  and  pipe  and  from 
the  exposed  tank  and  piping  in  the  base- 
ment   of   the   building 

"The  introduction  of  tunnel  air  into 
the  rooms  resulted  in  a  material  increase 
in  humidity.  This  may  be  accounted 
for  by  the  moisture  absorbed  by  the  air  in 
passing  over  the  damp  tunnel  walls  and 
by  the  steam  escaping  from  expansion 
joints  in  the  steam  line,  which  probably 
were  not  absolutely  tight 

"The  tests  show  that  the  air  conditions 
were  quite  satisfactory,  especially  con- 
sidering the  condition  of  the  tunnel  and 
the  rather  crude  method  of  getting  the 
air  from  the  tunnel  to  the  fan  inlet.  ..*.... 

"The  test  proved  conclusively: 

"1.  That  it  is  entirely  practical  to  heal 
and  ventilate  buildings  with  waste  heat 
from  a  tunnel  system. 

"2.  That  with  even  a  small  amount 
of  hot  piping  in  a  tunnel  system  insulated 
in  the  usual  way,  there  is  still  sufficient 
waste  heat  to  make  its  utilization  well 
worth   while. 

"3.  That  if  the  tunnels  arc  kept  rea- 
sonably clean,  the  air  conditions  in  the 
rooms  may  be  maintained  at  a  high  stand- 
ard of  purity. 

"It   follows   that    as   the    temperature 

of  the  tunnels  is  decreased  by  this  method, 
tlie  heat  loss  through  the  tunnel  walls  and 
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roof  is  decreased  proportionately,  and  to 

this  extent  it   represents  a  direel  saving. 

"Carrying  this  plan,  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, it  would  appear  that  the  limit 
to  which  wo  may  safely  go  is  reached 
only  when  the  temperature  of  the  tunnel 
tjets  down  near  the  freezing-point.  .  .  .  'Plie 
heat  transmission  through  tunnel  walls 
and  roof  is  a  direct  measure  of  the  heat 
wasted  and  this  becomes  a  minor  waste 
if  the  tunnel  temperature  is,  let  us  say, 
40°  Fahr. 

"What  this  saving  may  amount  to  in 
the  larger  institutions  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that,  based  on  the  results  of  the 
above  test,  plans  are  now  being  made  to 
heat  four  buildings  similar  to  the  one 
used  for  this  test  at  the  Chicago  State 
Hospital." 

THE  PASSING  OF  THE  ELEPHANT 


THE  last  elephant  in  Zululand  was 
recently  killed.  The  elephants  of 
southern  Rhodesia  have  been  exter- 
minated. In  the  eastern  Transvaal,  near 
Portuguese  territory,  a  few  survivors  of  a 
small  troop  occasionally  are  seen,  but 
they  are  being  attacked  from  both  sides 
and  are  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  It 
is  possible  that  there  may  be  a  few  left 
in  the  Knysna  Forest,  Cape  Colony,  but 
the  game-warden  is  doubtful.  And  now 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  writes  that  the  Provincial  Council 
of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  has  passed  a 
decree  authorizing  the  destruction  of  the 
herd  of  elephants  in  the  Addo  Bush 
Forest  Reserve.  Says  a  writer  in  Science 
(New  York,  August  15): 

"The  Addo  Bush,  near  Port  Elizabeth, 
until  recently  was  a  waterless  scrub  of 
little  value.  In  its  center  an  area  of 
approximately  6,000  acres  has  long  been 
a  reserve  for  the  elephants.  The  land 
is  not  fenced  off,  and  farms,  at  first  of 
small  value,  but  now  being  developed  by 
irrigation  works'  from  Sunday's  River, 
surround  it.  The  herd  numbers  between 
100  and  200  individuals,  the  only  sur- 
viving examines  of  a  distinct  variety, 
characterized  by  a  strongly  arched  fore- 
head, enormous  ears,  roughly  square  out- 
line, short  forelegs  and  a  very  hairy  body. 
The  proposed  action  is  not  a  case  of 
wanton  destruction.  The  Provincial  Coun- 
cil has  given  long  consideration  to  the 
matter,  and  has  passed  the  decree  only 
after  careful  investigation  by  a  special 
committee  whose  members  were  fully 
alive  to  the  zoological  calamity  that  their 
recommendation  involved.  The  elephants 
sally  out  of  their  reserve  in  quest  of  food 
and  water.  They  break  down  fences, 
stampede  cattle,  destroy  crops,  and  frighten 
human  beings.  They  assume  that  the 
irrigation  canals  are  intended  for  their 
benefit,  and  in  taking  their  baths  they 
destroy  the  banks  and  dams.  The  com- 
mittee reported  that  the  elephants  could 
be  confined  only  by  the  erection  of  a 
fence  thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  a 
structure  sufficiently  strong  to  contain 
elephants  would  have  cost  at  least  $100,000. 
It  would  have  been  necessary  to  provide 
a  water  supply,  and  it  is  more  than  doubt- 
ful if  the  area  enclosed  would. have  provided 
natural  food  in  sufficient  quantities." 
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Whenr^pu  iravel 

On  one  hundred  and  sixty  railroads 

YOU    will   find    Dixie  cups   there   for   your   convenience   and 
protection.       Drop   a   penny   in   the   slot,    and   presto !     Out 
comes  a  Dixie — untouched  by  hands  till  you  take  it. 

Gone  is  the  rusty  dipper  that  hung  at  the  water  cooler,  its  brim 
brightened  by  countless  lips.     Banished  by  law  and  public  sentiment! 

Just  watch  the  crowd  round  the  Dixie  Venders  in  a  great  railroad 
terminal  one  of  these  hot  summer  days,  and  you  will  see  that  they 
outdraw  the  ticket  windows  two  to  one.      Such  is  the  popularity  of 

DIXIE  cups 

Round  as  a  glass  but  white  as  snow,  the  very  freshness  of  Dixies 
invites  you  to  drink. 

In  public  places  like  railroads,  hotels  and  movies,  Dixies  are  sold; 
but  in  thousands  of  business  offices,  theatres  and  soda  fountains  the 
management  furnishes  them  without  charge 
for  the  enjoyment  and  safety  of  employees 
and  patrons.     Their  cost  is  trifling. 

There  is  a  place  for  Dixies  in  your  busi- 
ness and  the  coupon  below  is  for  your 
convenience. 


Individval  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc. 

Original  Makers  of  the  Paper  Cup 

220-228  West  19th  Street 

New  York 


Individval.  Drinking  Cvp  Company  Inc  New  York. 

Gentlemen: — I  should  like  information  regarding  Dixie  service  for 

{Nature  of  Business)  (Number  of  Employees) 

Name 

Address. 
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Cloztite  Door  Hanger 

possesses  unusual  merit.  It  has  characteristic  Wagner  quality, 
strength  and  quiet,  smooth  action.  It  is  conceded  to  be  superior 
to  any  other  type  of  hanger  ever  designed  for  folding  sliding 
doors.  Architects,  building  owners  and  contractors,  will  appre- 
ciate Wagner  products  and  Wagner  service. 

Send  for   Catalog   H-19   which  shows  the   Cloztite 
and  other  dependable  door  hangers  for  every  need. 

WAGNER  MFG.  CO.,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  U.S.A. 

Manufacturers  of  Overhead   Carrier  Systems,   Door  Hangers 
52  and  Tracks  and   Elevator   Door   Equipment 
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ZINC   AS  A  FOOD 


HOW  much  zinc  do  you  eat?  Prob- 
ably you  have  been  ignorant  that 
you  eat  any  at  all,  and  yet  you  consume 
it  whenever  you  drink  a  glass  of  milk; 
the  quantity  is  minute,  surely,  but  we 
have  learned  to'  respect  the  potency  of 
minute  quantities  of  elements  that  may 
be  quite  necessary  to  our  vital  functions, 
altho  vanishingly  small.  It  was  iodin, 
says  an  editorial  writer  in  The  Journal 
of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chi- 
cago, August  9),  which  first  taught  us 
this  respect,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago. 
It  is  an  absolutely  necessary  constituent 
of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  without  the 
iodin-bearing  thyroxin  of  this  organ, 
normal  life  is  impossible.  This  experience 
with  iodin,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say,  has 
paved  the  way  for  a  more  respectful  attitude 
toward  suggestions  of  the  possible  physio- 
logic role  of  other  elements.     We  read: 

"The  occasional  statements  that  cer- 
tain metals,  like  copper  and  arsenic,  are 
to  be  found  regularly  in  the  tissues  were 
usually  regarded  as  due  to  experimental 
errors  of  analysis  or  to  accidental  con- 
tamination. The  tendency  of  the  body 
at  times  to  store  metals,  such  as  those 
mentioned,  in  the  liver  has  become  familiar 
from  medicolegal  observations  made  by 
toxicologists. 

"The  report  by  Mendel  and  Bradley,  of 
Yale  University,  that  certain  marine 
mollusks  found  in  Long  Island  Sound  reg- 
ularly contained  zinc  directed  attention 
to  new  possibilities  with  respect  to  that 
element.  Copper  had  long  been  known 
as  a  constituent  of  some  of  these  lower 
forms,  being  a  part  of  the  protein  com- 
pound responsible  for  the  'blue  blood' 
which  many  of  them  may  exhibit.  Ocean- 
water  is  known  to  contain  small  traces  of 
the  less  common  elements,  such  as  arsenic, 
copper,  lead,  and  zinc.  The  most  con- 
clusive indication  that  zinc  is  a  normal 
constituent  of  some  of  the  marine  forms 
rather  than  a  chance  contamination  due 
to  the  presence  of  foreign  elements  in 
their  environment  has  been  furnished  by 
Phillips.  He  found  zinc  in  specimens 
collected  at  the  Tortugas  Islands,  far 
removed  from  any  possible  contamination 
of  the  sea-water. 

"The  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture  now  report  that  zinc  is  present 
universally  in  oysters — at  least  in  those 
grown  in  Atlantic  waters.  It  is  probably 
always  associated  with  copper.  .  .  .  The 
blue  coloration  serves  as  a  reliable  in- 
dicator of  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  such  metals.  Ililtner  and  Wicltmann 
remind  us  that  the  oysters  from  certain 
localities  have  gained  unfavorable  noto- 
riety because  of  the  amounts  of  copper 
they  contain,  frequently  excessive  enough 
to  impart  to  them  a  strong  turquoise- 
blue  color  and  a  metallic  flavor,  and  to 
yield  a  decided  copper  coating  to  bright 
iron  when  boiled  with  it  in  dilute  acid. 
They  add  that  it  would  seem  that  oysters 
are  capable  of  taking  up  amounts  of 
these  metals  beyond  their  immediate 
physiologic  needs. 

"It  seems  justifiable,  in  the  light  of  the 
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jack  Trucks 


GREAT  power  and  dependability  are  combined  with  convenience,  speed  and  ease 
of  operation  in  each  of  the  Rees  Double  Worm  Gear  Drive  Jack  truck  models. 
Following  their  extensive  use  on  government  motor  trucks,  tractors,  and  tanks, 
they  were  placed  on  the  general  market,  and  already  have  been  adopted  as  stand- 
ard equipment  by  several  of  the  foremost  truck  manufacturers  as  well  as  by  prominent 
operators  of  large  fleets  of  trucks. 

By  exhaustive  comparative  tests,  Rees  Jacks  have  been  proven  to  exert  the  maximum 
lifting  power  with  a  minimum  of  effort  applied.  Their  remarkable  efficiency  is  due  to  the 
double  worm  gear  drive  embodied  here  for  the  first  time  in  any  jack.  Thus  end  thrust  and  side 
strain  are  entirely  eliminated  and  friction  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  Our  high  standard  of 
materials  and  workmanship  insures  the  utmost  dependability  in  Rees  Jacks. 

Rees  Jacks  are  conservatively  rated.  They  do  their  full  work  easily  with  one  man  operating 
them.  They  have  a  reasonable  overload  capacity  with  an  ample  factor  of  safety  to  meet 
any  emergency.  There  are  several  truck  models  of  various  capacities  for  different  sized 
trucks.     Write  for  prices  and  complete  information. 

IRON  CITY  PRODUCTS  COMPANY 

DEPARTMENT  16 
7501  Thomas  Boulevard,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

j[  HE  Passenger  car  model  Rees  Jack,  2-ton  capacity  has  a  long  folding  handle  that  assists 
in  placing  the  jack  under  the  car  and  enables  you  to  operate  it  without  gelling  down  in  the 
dirt.  It  goes  readily  into  any  tool  box.  If  your  dealer  does  not  have  it  in  stock  we  will  send 
it  prepaid  by  parcel  post  upon  receipt  of  check,  money  order,  or  draft,  for  $g.oo.  Price  West 
of  Rockies  $0.50. 
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/—That's  the  Paper  I  Want' 


The  "crackle"  and  "feel"  of  Old  Hampshire 
Bond  are  unmistakable. 

The  clean,  crisp,  snowy  sheets  lend  an  added 
influence  to  your  business  messages  that  is 
worth  far  more  to  you — yes,  in  actual  dollars — 
than  the  few  cents  per  pound  you  save  by  using 
a  paper  not  so  good  as  Old  Hampshire  Bond. 

Think  of  the  men  to  whom  you  wrote  yesterday. 

Aren't  they  men  you  want  to  impress  with  your 
good  taste  and  your  sound  business  judgment? 

That  is  the  vital  reason  why  you  should  use 
Old  Hampshire  Bond. 


•>» 


Your  printer  will  show 
you  specimen  letterheads, 
or  we  will  send  you,  on 
request,  the  Hampshire 
Book  of  Samples. 


Ask  for  a  copy  of  "Why 
Your  Form  Letters  Do 
Not  Pay" — a  valuable 
book  on  the  subject  of 
business    correspondence. 


Old  Hampshire  Stationery  is  made  for  the  use  of  men 

and  women  who  know  and   appreciate  fine  paper  for 

personal  correspondence. 
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latest  analyses  by  Birckner  at  the  Bureau 
of  Chemistry,  to  regard  zinc  as  a  normal, 
or  at  any  rate  common,  constituent  of 
many  foods.  Unexpected  tho  the  in- 
formation may  be,  ordinary  market  milk 
averages  about  4.2  milligrams  of  metallic 
zinc  per  kilogram.  The  zinc  content  of 
milk  from  individual  cows  varies  some- 
what in  different  animals.  It  is  highest 
during  the  early  part  of  the  lactation 
period.  Birckner  reports  that  a  given 
volume  of  human  milk  e"\idently  con- 
tains considerably  more  zinc  than  an 
equal  volume  of  cow's  milk.  .  .  .  These 
findings  are  of  special  interest  in  -new  of 
the  fact  that  the  total  mineral  matter  of 
human  milk  is  only  about  one-third  as 
high  as  the  mineral  matter  of  cow's  milk. 
Hen's  eggs  contain  an  average  of  1  milli- 
gram of  zinc  per  egg,  the  metal  being  con- 
tained in  the  yolk  alone.  Cereals  may  also 
contain  zinc. 

' '  One  quite  naturally  inquires  what  may 
be  the  physiologic  significance  of  such 
by  no  means  negligible  quantities  of  an 
element  regularly  present  in  important 
foods  like  milk  and  eggs.  Are  we  to 
conclude  that  zinc  is  not  merely  an  acci- 
dental constituent  but  a  regular  and  per- 
haps essential  ingredient  of  protoplasm? 
And  what  is  lo  be  said  of  manganese, 
which  is  reported  present,  tho  in  smaller 
quantities?  These  are  new  questions 
abounding  in  a  special  interest  because 
some  of  the  elements  here  concerned,  as 
well  as  arsenic  lately  reported  present  in 
most  oysters,  are  known  to  have  a  potency 
that  has  long  since  placed  them  in  the 
category  of  useful  drugs." 


ELECTRIC  TOOL- HARDENING 


A  CURIOUS  method  of  hardening  tools, 
which  seems  to  possess  practical  value, 
has  become  the  vogue  in  Germany,  we  are 
told  by  Power  Plant  Engineering  (Chicago, 
August.  15).     Says  this  paper: 

"In  the  process  of  electrolysis,  the  hydro- 
gen generated  at  the  cathode  is  heated  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  cathode  itself  is 
brought  to  a  red  heat.  Advantage  is  taken 
of  this  phenomenon  by  usyig  tools  that  are 
to  be  hardened  as  the  cathode  in  an  elec- 
trolytic bath.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to 
protect  the  cutting  edges  of  the  tools,  as 
these  are  liable  to  be  raised  to  such  tem- 
peratures that  they  become  blunted. 
Methods  of  effecting  this  are  protected  by 
recent  patents.  .  .  .  The  cutting  edges  of 
the  tools  are  covered  with  a  layer  of  non- 
fusible  conducting  material.  The  thick- 
ness of  this  coating  is  so  chosen  that  the 
edges  are  protected  during  the  heating  of 
(lie  body  of  the  tool,  but  so  that,  alter  the 
coating  has  flaked  off,  the  tfeetk  are  exposed 
for  the  final  heating.  If  the  parts  are  only 
to  be  heated  for  subsequent  hardening,  the 
edges  may  be  covered  with  graphite  cement, 
so  that  the  glowing  tools  may  absorb 
carbon.  Another  method  of  protection 
consists  in  lowering  the  tool  into  coarse 
powder  or  sand,  lying  at  the  bottom  of 
the  bath,  or  the  edges  that  are  to  be 
hardened  may  be  protected  from  the  in- 
lluence  of  the  current  by  covering  the 
parts  to  be  hardened  with  suitably  shaped 
porcelain  tubes,  which  are  removed  when 
the  body  of  the  tool  is  raised  to  the  re- 
quired temperature." 
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ALL  these  good  words  you  hear  about  Ajax 
.  Cord  Tires  are  merited.  Theirs  is  a 
splendid  reputation,  fairly  earned,  and  un- 
ceasingly upheld.  The  steady  sales  increases 
enjoyed  by  Ajax  Tires  are  evidence  of  this. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  quality  tires  through 
and  through.  The  men  who  make  them  are 
as  carefully  selected  as  the  materials  that  go 
into  them.  They  are  built  to  yield  real  ser- 
vice— and  they  do. 

Ajax  Cleated  Tread 

Study  the  tread.  Note  those  thick,  beveled 
rubber  cleats,  like  the  cleats  on  an  athlete's 
shoes.  They  insure  a  quick  start  the  instant 
clutch  is  engaged,  a  ready  stop  as  brakes 
are  applied.  That  indented  grip-spot  in  the 
middle  of  each  cleat,  holds  the  road  in  a 
clinging   ;rip. 

Ajax  Cord  Tires  are  dignified,  durable,  de- 
pendable tire  equipment.  They  are  quality 
tires,  6old  by  quality  dealers. 

AJAX  RUBBER  COMPANY,  Inc. 
NEW  YORK 

Factories :  Trenton,  N.  J.  Branches  in  Leading  Cities 
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The 
Watch 
Doi 


CURRENT  EVENTS 


Are  You 
Keeping 

YOUR 
BATTERY 

Properly 
Charged? 

\/OU  cannot  properly  care  for  your  battery — and  prolong  its  life — unless 
■*■  you  know  at  all  times  the  correct  rate  in  amperes  at  which  it  is  charging 
or  discharging. 

The  Weston  is  the  dependable  Ammeter  that  tells  you  exactly  how  many 
amperes  of  electrical  current  your  ignition  requires — your  horn — your  lights. 

It  shows  whether  your  generator  is  working  and  helps  you  to  determine  what 
the  rate  of  input  should  be  from  your  generator  to  keep  the  battery  charged 
to  maximum  efficiency  so  that  it  may  stand  the  tremendous  overload  placed 
upon  it  in  starting. 

Without  a  Weston  Ammeter  you  cannot  keep  reli- 
ably informed  concerning  your  electrical  functioning. 
Your  guarantee  of  Weston  dependability  and  service 
is  in  "Weston"  leadership  for  30  years  in  the 
manufacture  of  electrical  indicating  instruments  for 
every  requirement. 

Any  Accessory  Dealer,  Garage  or  Battery  Service 
Station  can  supply  you  with  a  Weston  Ammeter. 
Illustrated  leaflet  showing  the  different  types  and 
finishes  sent  on  request.  In  writing,  give  model  of 
your  car. 

WESTON    ELECTRICAL 
INSTRUMENT  COMPANY 


NEWARK  NEW  JERSEY 

Branch  Offices  in  all  Principal  Cities 


To  Garages,  Repair  Men 
and  Service  Stations 

"Shorts",  "grounds"  and 
other  troubles  in  an  electrical 
system  can  be  reliably  and 
quickly  detected  only  with  ac- 
curate, thoroughly  dependable 
testing  apparatus. 

If  you  are  not  equipped  with 
Weston  electrical  testing  in- 
struments for  this  special  pur- 
pose—  in  justice  to  the  car 
owners  you  serve— you  should 
be.  Write  for  full  information 
on  Weston  No.  280  Garage 
Testing  Instrument  and  No. 
441    "Fault    Finder"— today. 


Correctly    Indicates    Electrical    Performs 
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PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

August  28. — President  Wilson  informs  Con- 
gress that  the  expenses  of  the  American 
Peace  Commission,  actual  and  es- 
timated, will  amount  to  $1,506,776.63 
if  the  Paris  Conference  lasts  until  the 
end  of  this  year. 

August  29. — Senator  Knox,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, declares  in  the  Senate  that  the 
only  safe  way  to  deal  with  the  Peace 
Treaty  is  to  reject  it  altogether  and 
negotiate  a  separate  pact  with  Germany. 

Three  additional  amendments  to  the 
Peace  Treaty  are  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
two  for  the  reduction  of  the  voting 
power  of  the  British  Empire  in  the 
League  of  Nations  Assembly,  and  the 
third  to  restrict  the  activities  of  the 
American  members  of  the  Reparations 
Committee. 

An  agreement  is  reached  between  the 
French,  British,  and  Americans  by 
which  the  German  prisoners  held  by 
the  Americans  and  British  may  be 
released  immediately,  says  a  report 
from  Paris.  This  will  release  8,000 
Americans  now  guarding  40,000  Ger- 
man prisoners  in  France. 

September  2. — A  Paris  report  says  the 
Supreme  Council  of  the  Peace  Con- 
ference decides  to  send  a  note  to  the 
German  Government  demanding  the 
suppression  of  the  article  in  the  new 
German  Constitution  providing  for  the 
representation  of  Austria  in  the  Ger- 
man Reichstag. 
The  Peace  Conference  hands  the  Austrian 
Peace  Treaty  to  Chancellor  Carl  Ren- 
ner,  the  head  of  the  Austrian  Peace 
Delegation,  says  a  Paris  report.  It 
will  now  be  submitted  to  the  Austrian 
General  Assembly  for  their  approval. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

August  27. — Dr.  Haniel  von  Haimhausen, 
former  Councillor  of  the  German  Em- 
bassy in  the  United  States,  has  been 
selected  for  appointment  as  German 
Ambassador  to  Washington,  according 
to  Berlin  advices.  It  is  indicated  at  the 
State  Department  that  he  will  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment owing  to  his  former  association 
with  Count  von  Bernstorff. 

August  28. — It  is  reported  from  Berlin  that 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Ger- 
man People's  party  proposes  Hinden- 
burg  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency 
in  the  first  national  election. 
Stephan  Fredrich,  Hungarian  Premier 
under  the  regime  of  the  Archduke  Jo- 
seph, forms  a  new  cabinet  for  Hungary 
in  which,  besides  the  premiership,  he 
assumes  the  post  of  Minister  of  Interior. 
says  a  Paris  report. 

September  1. — A  Budapest  report  states 
that  the  Roumanian  Government  is- 
sues orders  prohibiting  all  Hungarian 
officers  and  men  from  carrying  arms 
and  also  prohibiting  officers  from  wear- 
ing uniforms. 
According  to  a  report  from  Copenhagen, 
Munich,  the  Bavarian  capital,  is  under 
martial  law,  soldiers  and  machine  guns 
having  been  posted  in  the  streets. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

August  28.— The  Cossacks  under  General 
Kamontov  are  reported  by  London  to 
have  broken  through  the  Red  Army, 
captured  13,000  Bolshcviki,  and  dis- 
persed 20,000  mobilized  men. 
General  Denikine's  advance  is  reported 
by  London  to  be  continuing  rapidly. 
It  is  said  to  be  only  twelve  miles  from 
General  Petliura's  forces,  and  if  a 
junction  occurs  the  whole  Bolshevik 
force  south  of  Kief  will  he  cut  off. 
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SUPREMACY 

The  ability  to  deliver  the  load- 
quickly,  surely,  and  economical- 
ly— forms  the  solid  basis  of 
MACK  supremacy. 

Supremacy  in  power —  suprem- 
acy in  structural  strength — su- 
premacy in  the  ability  to  stand 
the  hard  knocks  of  hard  work 
-  these  explain  why  over  half  of 
MACK  orders  are  re-orders. 

Capacities  1%  to7l/i  tons — trailers  to 
15  tons — special  power  devices  for 
loading  ana  unloading. 

Catalogue  and  full  information  on 
request. 
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PRESTIGE,  built  up  over  long  years, 
is  a  severe  task -master.  It  makes 
impossible  scrimping  methods  of  pro- 
duction, penny-squeezing  methods  of 
inspection,  and  every  other  corner- 
cutting  device  aimed  at  immediate 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  final  pur- 
chaser. A  full  half-century  of  prestige 
guards  the  Van  Dorn  user. 

The  result  is  the  investment- 
value  of  Van  Dorn  Steel  Office  Equip- 
ment. The  almost  unending  service 
given  by  Van  Dorn  Files,  Desks, 
Chairs,  Safes  and  other  pieces  renders 
them  an  asset  of  slow  depreciation — 
not  a  serious  monthly  expense  item. 
Our  nearest  dealer  can  prove  this — 
write  us  for  his  address. 

THE  VAN  DORN  IRON  WORKS  CO. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


STEEL  OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 


A  Paris  report  states  that  Premier  Lenine 
has  sent  a  delegation  to  Kishinef  to 
negotiate  peace  between  the  Russian 
Soviet   Government   and    Roumania. 

August  29. — Secretary  Baker  informs  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  the  American  troops  now  stationed 
in  Siberia  will  be  returned  home  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

August  30. — According  to  advices  received 
in  Paris  from  Lithuanian  sources,  a 
modernly  equipped  German  army  of 
40,000  men  assembles  in  Lithuania  and 
is  preparing  to  march  into  Russia  under 
the  pretense  of  trying  to  reach  and 
help  Admiral  Kolehak. 

Severe  fighting  has  taken  place  in  the 
streets  and  public  squares  of  Cronstadt, 
say  dispatches  received  in  London  from 
Copenhagen,  and  dead  bodies  are 
reported  by  Allied  airmen  to  be  lying 
about  the  streets. 

September  1. — London  reports  the  evacu- 
ation of  Omsk  by  Admiral  Kolehak, 
whose  headquarters  are  being  transferred 
to  Nikolaievsk. 

Negotiations  are  said  to  be  in  progress 
between  General  Denikine,  the  anti- 
Bolshevik  leader  in  South  Russia,  and 
General  Petliura,  the  Ukrainian  com- 
mander, under  which  it  is  proposed 
that  the  Ukraine  shall  abandon  its 
political  independence,  altho  retaining 
its  position  as  a  state.  The  final  form 
of  government  for  Ukraine  is  to  be 
decided  upon  by  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly which  is  soon  to  be  called. 

September  2. — German  reports  from  Riga 
to  Berlin  state  that  General  Gough,  of 
the  British  Army,  proclaims  to  the 
population  of  Petrograd  that  an  attack 
is  about  to  be  made  on  that  city,  and 
that  food  will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the 
city  is  wrested  from  the  Bolsheviki. 

The  Lithuanian  Legation  in  Copenhagen 
announces  that  the  Bolsheviki  have 
been  surrounded  on  the  Lithuanian 
front  and  are  offering  to  make  peace 
with  the  Lithuanians. 


FOREIGN 

August  27. — It  is  reported  from  Paris  that 
criticism  of  American  interference  in 
Turkey  occurs  in  the  Supreme  Council 
of  the  Peace  Conference  as  a  result  of 
an  informal  warning  to  Turkey  that  all 
massacres  of  Armenians  must  cease, 
given  recently  by  Rear-Admiral  Bristol, 
commander  of  the  United  States  naval 
forces  in  Turkey. 

August  28. — Fighting  breaks  out  in  Mon  re- 
negro,  says  a  London  report,  and  the 
whole  country  is  in  a  state  of  revolution 
against  Serbia. 

Gen.  Louis  Botha,  Premier  and  Minister 
of  Agriculture  of  the  Union  of  South 
Africa,  dies  suddenly  in  Pretoria. 

August  29. — Recognition  of  the  de-facto 
Government  of  Peru  is  announced  by 
the  United  States  State  Department. 

August  31. — A  declaration  of  independence 
is  issued  on  behalf  of  the  Government 
and  people  of  Korea  by  their  represen- 
tatives in  Washington,  in  which  they 
renounce  the  sovereignty  of  Japan  and 
call  on  the  world  to  accept  Korea  as  an 
independent  Government. 

Announcement  is  made  by  the  State  De- 
partment of  the  United  States  of  the 
signing  of  an  arbitration  agreement  be- 
tween the  Commercial  Association  of 
Rio  de  Janeiro  and  the  American 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

September  1. — A  London  report  says  that 
restrictions  on  imports  have  been  lifted 
in  England  and  that  all  kinds  of  goods 
can  now  be  imported  except  dyes,  chem- 
icals, drugs,  and  other  articles  of  tho 
"key  industries." 
President  Carranza  of  Mexico  reads  a 
message  at  the  opening  session  of  his 
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We  live  in  an  age 

of  speed  and 

prompt  service 


lsAa\e  your  home 

as  convenient  as 

your  office 


20th  Century  Hot  Water  Service 

HOT  water  is  an  every-day  need  in  any  house.  Like  the  telephone,  the  heat- 
ing plant  and  the  electric  light,  it  is  a  positive  necessity.  It  promotes  the 
health,  comfort,  convenience  and  happiness  of  your  entire  family.  Why 
deny  yourself  the  countless  benefits  of  hot  water?  Why  put  up  with  a  trouble- 
some, old-fashioned  water-heating  outfit  that's  sure  to  fail  you  at  a  vital  moment? 
Why  not  have  unlimited  hot  water  any  minute  of  any  day  of  any  year — at  any 
faucet  from  cellar  to  roof?  Why  not  have  20th-century  hot-Water  service  which 
requires  no  time  or  attention  on  your  part — which  never  fails  ? 

That  is  exactly  what  you  get  with  the 


HUMPHREY 


Automatic  Gas  Water  Heater. 


To  get  steaming  hot-water,  you  simply  turn 
the  hot-water  faucet.  Hot  water  comes  as  un- 
failingly and  unceasingly  as  light  when  you 
turn  the  electric  switch.  No  lighting  of  matches 
or  fires,  no  delays,  no  bother.  The  Humphrey, 
down  in  your  cellar  and  out  of  sight,  is  auto- 
matically lighted  and  does  the  work.  You  see 
nothing  of  the  action — only  the  result.  Hot' 
water,  clean  and  fresh,  comes  gushing  from  the 
faucet  just  as  long  as  you  wish. 

When  you  close  the  faucet,  the  gas  burners 
are  automatically  shut  off.  All  fuel  expense 
stops.  You  heat  your  water  only  as  you  use  it. 
Yet  the  water  is  heated  instantly — no  waiting. 

Now  note  the  economy  of  Humphrey  hot- 
water  service — about  10  gallons  for  one  cent! 
A    big,  luxurious    bath  for  less  than  2    cents! 


We  unqualifiedly  guarantee  that  it  is  by  far  the 
cheapest  method  of  getting  hot  water. 

The  Humphrey  is  an  established  success. 
Many  thousands  of  Humphrey  heaters  in  active 
service.  Thirty- four  years  of  manufacturing 
experience.  Every  Humphrey  heater  fully 
guaranteed  or  money  back.  Easily  installed 
in  any  house  or  other  building — whether  new 
or  old.  Sold  by  Gas  Companies  and  leading 
Plumbers. 

Investigate  now  !  Have  ample  hot  water  in 
your  home  at  all  times  without  delay  or  bother 
— for  shaving,  bathing,  dish  washing,  scrubbing 
and  laundering.  Postal  brings  handsome  free 
booklet,  "Hot  Water  Like  Mggic'';  also,  name  of 
our  representative  in  your  town  who  will  be 
pleased  to  demonstrate  the  Humphrey  Auto- 
matic Gas  Water  Heater. 


HUMPHREY  COMPANY 


(Div. 


of  Ruud  Mfg. 
Dept.  A 


Co.) 


Kalamazoo,  Michigan 
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m*  Salisbury 
New  Rear  Axle 


"An  Automobile  is  only  as  good  as  its  Rear  Axle" 

V^OU  may  have  the  best  engine  in  the  world  in  your  car  but  that 
does  not  and  cannot  make  it  a  good  motor  car  unless  the 
rear  axle  is  mechanically  correct  and  physically  perfect. 


The  superiority  of  the  Salisbury 
New  Rear  Axle  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  its  mechanism  is  compact,  silent 
and  combines  the  great  strength  of 
our  own  special  formulae  steel  with 
simplicity  of  design  and  construc- 
tion. 


The  reason  that  the  Salisbury  New 
Rear  Axle  transmits  the  power  of  the 
engine  to  the  driving  wheels  with  the 
least  possible  friction  or  loss  of  power 
is  because  more  than  150  of  its  parts 
are  carefully  machined  and  fitted  to 
micrometer  measure. 


Made  in  two  standard  sizes  for  cars  weighing  from  2600  to  4000  lbs. 

The  automobile  manufacturer  iv/io  specifies-  our  axles 
adds  a  strong  selling  point  to  the  prospective  purchaser i 

Salisbury  Axle  Company,         Jamestown,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


Congress  in  which  he  defends  Mexico's 
neutrality  during  the  war,  protests 
against  charges  that  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment is  incapable  and  unwilling  to 
protect  foreign  lives  and  property,  al- 
leges instances  of  injustice  practised 
against  Mexicans  in  the  United  States, 
and  reiterates  Mexico's  unwillingness 
to  recognize  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

September  2. — King  Victor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  decides  to  surrender  all  the  crown 
properties  in  that  country  in  favor  of 
the  peasants,  and  for  national  work  for 
former  soldiers,  according  to  a  Rome 
report. 

A  Washington  repo.rt  says  that  a  band  of 
twenty-five  Mexicans  open  fire  on  an 
American  Army  airplane  on  patrol  duty 
along  the  international  boundary-line 
and  wound  the  commander,  Capt.  David 
W.  McNab.  The  attack  is  regarded  in 
military  circles  as  more  serious  than  the 
recent  holding  of  two  American  aviators 
for  ransom. 

According  to  a  recent  speech  made  in 
Paris  by  Capt.  Andre  Tardieu,  the 
French  war-losses  constituted  26  per 
cent,  of  the  men  mobilized,  and  57  per 
cent,  of  all  men  with  the  colors,  under 
thirty-one  years  of  age,  were  killed. 

DOMESTIC 

August  27. — "Representative  Wood,  of  In- 
diana, introduces  a  resolution  in  the 
House,  protesting  against  the  dispatch 
of  United  States  troops  to  do  police 
duty  in  Silesia. 
The  resignation  of  Dr.  Paul  S.  Reinsch, 
as  American  Minister  to  China,  is 
announced  at  the  White  House. 

The  State  Federation  of  Labor,  at  a  con- 
vention in  Syracuse,  New  York,  adopts 
resolutions  demanding  the  nationaliza- 
tion of  railroads,  telephone-  and  tele- 
graph-lines, and  the  municipal  owner- 
ship of  public  utilities. 

August  28. — John  Fitzpatrick,  chairman 
of  the  Committee  for  Unionizing  the 
Employees  of  the  United  States  Steel 
Corporation,  writes  Elbert  H.  Gary,  of 
that  corporation,  that  a  strike  of  steel- 
workers  will  be  called  unless  Mr.  Gary 
reconsiders  his  decision  not  to  deal 
with  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  orders  striking  railway  em- 
ployees in  California,  Nevada,  and 
New  Mexico  back  to  work,  setting  a 
time  limit  for  their  return  and  stating 
that  after  that  time  the  Government 
will  man  the  roads  if  the  strikers  have 
not  returned. 

Ole  Hanson,  Mayor  of  Seattle,  who  gained 
nation-wide  fame  as  a  result  of  his 
stand  in  the  strike  in  that  city  last 
February,  resigns. 

The  bill  recommending  General  Pershing 
for  the  permanent  rank  of  General 
passes  the  House  by  a  vote  of  271  to  4. 

August  29. — The  threatened  strike  of  steel- 
workers  is  postponed  as  a  result  of  the 
conference  between  President  Wilson 
and  Samuel  Gompers,  head  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor,  and 
the  executive  committee  of  the  iron- 
and  steel-workers. 

The  railroad  strikers  in  the  West  are 
beginning  to  return  to  work,  following 
the  announcement  of  the  Government 
that  it  would  run  the  trains  at  all  costs 
unless  the  strike  was  brought  to  an  end. 

President  Wilson  will  start  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  twenty-seven  days  on  Septem- 
ber  '.\,  and  will  make  thirty  set  speeches 
and  many  impromptu  talks,  in  favor 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  and  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  United  States  Senate  confirms  the 
nomination  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  as 
A  t  torney-General. 

August  30.— The  Council  of  National  De- 
fense makes  public  a  digest  of  its  re- 
port to  President  Wilson  on  the  high 


cost  of  living,  in  which  it  ascribes  the 
cause  primarily  to  the  curtailing  of  pro- 
(luction.  of  nearly  all  commodities,  to 
profiteering,  and    to    the    inflation  of 

credits. 

Following  a  voto  to  discontinue  their 
strikes,  practically  all  the  railroad 
workers  in  California  have  returned  to 
work. 

August  31. — A  race-riot  takes  place  in 
Knoxville,  Tennessee,  in  which  two  per- 
sons are  killed  and  many  wounded. 
The  riots  are  quelled  by  quick  action 
of  the  police  assisted  by  State  troops. 

President  Wilson  announces  that  he  will 
call  a  conference  of  representatives  of 
capital  and  labor  to  discuss  the  ques- 
tion of  putting  the  wage-problem  on 
another  footing. 

September  1. — Gen.  John  J.  Pershing, 
commander  of  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces,  sails  from  Brest  for 
the  United  States  on  the  transport 
Leviathan. 
The  radical  movement  in  America  splits 
into  three  parties  at  the  convention  in 
Chicago,  the  old  Socialist  party  being 
divided  into  the  Right  and  Left  Wing, 
and  the  Reds  uniting  in  what  is  known 
as  the  Communist  Socialist  party. 

Senator  Smoot,  chairman  of  the  joint 
Congressional  Committee  on  Printing, 
announces  that  orders  have  been  issued 
to  discontinue  propaganda  in  favor  of 
the  League  of  Nations  and  other  Ad- 
ministration and  party  projects  in  pub- 
lications supported  by  public  funds. 

The  race-riots  at  Knoxville,  Tennessee, 
subside,  altho  the  city  is  still  under  the 
patrol  of  National  Guardsmen.  A 
special  session  of  the  grand  jury  has 
been  called  to  investigate  the  riots. 

September  2. — The  Interstate  Commerce 
Sub-Committee,  of  which  Senator  Cum- 
mins, of  Iowa,  is  chairman,  submits  a 
bill  in  the  Senate  outlining  a  permanent 
railroad  policy.  It  provides  among 
other  things  for  termination  of  govern- 
ment control  of  the  railroads,  their 
return  to  private  ownership,  and  opera- 
tion under  Federal  control,  regional 
railroad  systems,  and  the  prohibition 
of  strikes  and  lockouts  by  the  em- 
ployees. 

Three  hundred  representatives  of  the 
Left  Wing  faction  of  the  National 
Socialist  party,  which  withdrew  from 
the  parent  body  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention, organize  a  new  party,  known 
as  the  Communist  Labor  party  of 
America,  and  adopt  the  emblem  of  the 
Soviet  Republic  of  Russia  with  the 
motto  "Workers  of  the  World,  Unite." 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  giving  General 
Pershing  the  permanent  rank  of  General. 


As  England   Views   Our   Wild   West. — 

"  Well,"  said  the  Far  West  mayor  to  the 
English  tourist,  "  I  dunno'  how  you  man- 
age these  affairs  in  your  country,  but  over 
here  when  some  of  our  boys  got  tied  up  in 
mat  thar  bankrupt  telephone  company  I 
was  tellin'  yer  about  they  became  mighty 
crusty." 

'Oh!" 

'  Yes,  they  didn't  like  the  way  the  re- 
ceiver was  handlin'  the  business  nohow."' 

'  Indeed  !  "  commented  the  earnest  lis- 
tener.    "  Then  may  I  ask  what  they  did?  " 

"  Sartinly;  I  was  goin'  to  tell  yer. 
They  just  hung  up  the  receiver." — London 
Tit-Bits. 


Expiation. — "  What  do  they  do  to  a 
woman  in  this  country  when  she  kills  her 
husband?  "  asked  the  foreigner. 

"  Oh,"  replied  the  American,  "  they  sen- 
tence her  to  six  weeks  in  vaudeville  or  a 
year  in  the  movies." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
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EXCLUSIVE 

.CARDS  !N  SICHT^m.  FEATURES 


Cards  protected  in  transoloid  pockets. 


WHY  Handicap  Your   Record 
System   by    Going    Without 
These  Time  and  Clerk  Saving  Aids? 

The  function  of  your  record  system  is  to  tell  you  where 
your  business  is  every  moment  of  the  day — but  your 
system  fails  to  function  if  there  is  delay  or  disturbance 
in  the  prompt  delivery  of  the  facts. 

Yet  there  is  bound  to  be  that  time-consuming  shortcom- 
ing if  you  depend  upon  inaccessible  card-in-box  methods. 
Put  those  cards  in  sight — every  one  of  them — with  a 
Kardex  Steel  Cabinet  or  a  Kardex  Rotary  Machine. 

Every  business  can  be  profitably,  promptly 
Kardexed  from  the  small-town  store  to  the 
largest  corporation.  Write  for  Kardex  Book  now. 

AMERICAN     KARDEX     COMPANY 

1033  Kardex  Building    ^v^Sfe*    Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 

Your  Business 


j  Send  This  Coupon  j 


and  10c  and  we  will  send  you  our  De  Luxe  Book 
of  Sterling  Homes.  This  is  the  most  beautiful 
book  of  its  kind  ever  published.  Every  prospec- 
tive home  builder  should  have  a  copy  for  the 
valuable  guiding' information  it  contains. 


International  Mill  &  Timber  Co.  BayDcity;  Michigan 


Enclosed  find   10c  for  your  1920  De  Luxe  Book  of  ■ 
Sterling  System  Homes.  ■ 

Name „ s 

Address ,,,,,.  • 


City.. 


.  State.. 


THE  "PLUMB  PLAN"  UNDER  FIRE 
FROM  SEVERAL  ANGLES 

THE  whole  Plumb  plan  for  the  govern- 
ment operation  of  railroads,  according 
to  one  of  the  latest  champions  of  private 
ownership,  is  founded  upon  charges  of 
exploitation  of  the  public,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  the  employees  on  the  other.  It  has 
been  alleged,  writes  Samuel  O.  Dunn,  editor 
of  The  Railway  Age  and  author,  among 
other  things,  of  a  treatise  on  Government 
Ownership  of  Railways,  that  "the  com- 
panies, before  government  operation  was 
adopted,  had  let  their  properties  run  down, 
that  they  had  given  huge  stock  bonuses 
to  their  stockholders,  that  they  had  in- 
flated their  property  investment  accounts, 
and  that  b,y  these  and  sundry  other  means 
the  railroad-owners  had  reaped  enormous 
profits."  It  would  be,  very  difficult  to 
controvert  these  charges,  Mr.  Dunn  ad- 
mits, without  going  into  the  history  of  the 
financial  transaction  for  the  past  twenty 
or  thirty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
writes  in  The  Wall  Street  Magazine  : 

"It  is  not  difficult  to  ascertain  and  show 
just  what  rates  the  railroad  companies,  as  a 
whole,  have  charged  the  public,  what  total 
profits  they  have  made,  and  how  much 
wages  they;  have  paid  to  their  employees. 
Mr.  Plumb  took  the  year  1900  as  his 
starting-point  in  making  his  allegations 
regarding  the  financial  management  of  the 
railroads.  It  is  easy  to  determine  whether 
since  1900  the  rates  charged,  the  wages 
paid,  and  the  profits  made  by  the  railroads 
as  a  whole  have  changed  in  such  a  way  as 
to  result  in  such  exploitation  of  the  public 
and  the  employees  as  Plumb  alleges.  Let 
us,  therefore,  glance  back  over  the  record 
since  1900  and  see  whether  it  indicates 
that  anybody  connected  with  the  railroads 
has  been  engaged  during  this  time  in  'ex- 
ploitation.' 

"Statistics  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  are  available  for  the  years 
1900  to  1917.  Reliable  estimates  as  to 
the  changes  which  have  occurred  in  rates, 
wages,  and  profits  under  government  oper- 
ation from  1917  to  1919  can  be  based 
upon  available  statistics  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  and  the  Railroad 
Administration. 

"Mr.  Plumb  attacks  both  the  increase  in 
railway  capitalization  and  in  the  book  cost 
of  road  and  equipment  since  1900.  Since 
the  increase  in  book  cost  has  been  larger 
than  in  net  capitalization,  we  shall,  in 
order  to  give  as  good  a  chance  as  possible 
to  Mr.  Plumb's  case,  take  the  book  cost  as 
the  measure  of  the  increase  in  the  capital 
account.  The  operating  income  of  the  rail- 
roads is  what  is  left  to  them  after  they  have 
paid  their  operating  expenses  and  taxes. 
From  it  they  derive  all  the  funds  from 
which  they  pay  interest  and  dividends  and 
make  such  improvements  as  are  mado  from 
earnings.  Therefore,  the  increase  which 
has  occurred  in  operating  income  is  the 
host  measure  of  how  much  the  profits  of 
the  railroads  have  increasod.  We  shall 
compare  the  incroasos  in  the  book  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  and  in  operating  in- 
come since  19(X)  with  the  increases  which 
have  taken  placo  in  the  number  and  the 
compensation  of  railroad  employoes. 

"In  the  seven  years  from  1900  to  1907, 
tho  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment  in- 
creased about  27  per  cent.,  while  operating 
income  increased  59  per  cent.  During  this 
same  period  the  number  of  railroad  em- 
ployees increased  04  per  cent.,  and  the 
amount  of  compensation  paid  to  them  an- 
nually increased  86  per  cent.  In  these 
years  the  increase  in  tho  profits  earned  by 
the  railroad  companies  was  greater,  rela- 


tively, than  the  increase  in  the  wages  paid 
to  the  employees. 

"The  statistics  for  the  ten-year  period, 
1907  to  1917,  do  not  tell  a  similar  story. 
During  this  time  the  railroads  were  subject 
to  strict  regulation.  Mr.  Plumb  alleges 
that  they  padded  their  property  invest- 
ment accounts.  It  should  be  noted,  how- 
ever, that  since  1907  the  accounts  of  the 
railroads  have  been  kept  as  prescribed  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and 
that,  therefore,  every  dollar  of  the  approxi- 
mately five  and  a  half  billion  which  has 
been  added  since  then  to  the  property  in- 
vestment account  has  been  added  with  the 
approval  of  the  commission.  The  in- 
crease in  the  book  cost  of  road  and  equip- 
ment between  1907  and  1917  was  38  per 
cent.,  while  the  increase  in  operating  in- 
come was  40  per  cent.  Therefore,  there 
was  practically  no  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  return  earned.  In  the  same  ten 
years  the  number  of  railroad  employees  in- 
creased less  than  4  per  cent.,  while  the 
total  compensation  paid  to  them  increased 
62  per  cent.  Certainly  the  railway  com- 
panies were  not '  exploiting '  their  employees 
during    this    period.     The    wage    increase 


Years 

Book  Cost  of 
Road  and 
Equipment 

Total 
Compensation 
of  Employees 

1900 

1907 

Increase  in  7  yrs . 
Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  7  yrs. 

$10,263,313,400 
13,030,344,328 

$577,284,841 
1,072,386,427 

$2,767,030,928 
26.9 

$495,101,586 

85.8 

1907 

$13,030,344,328 
*18,000,000,000 

$1,072,386,427 
1,738,796,046 

1917 

Increase  in  10  yrs 
Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  10  yrs. 

$4,969,655,672 
38.1 

$666,409,619 
62.1 

Increase  in  17  yrs 
Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  17  yrs. 

$7,736,686,600 
75.3 

$1,161,511,205 
201.2 

1917 

1919 

•=$18,000,000,000 
*18,500.000,000 

$1,738,796,046 
t2,834,607,068 

Increase  in  2  yrs  . 
Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  2  yrs.  . 

$500,000,000 

2.8 

$1,095,811,022 
6.3 

Increase  in  19  yrs 
Percentage  of  in- 
crease in  19  yrs. 

$8,236,686,600 
80.2 

$2,257,322,227 
39.1 

*  Estimated. 

t  Baseil  on  January, 

1919,  statistics. 

RAILWAY  VALUATIONS  AND  WAGES. 

A  table  showing  the  increase  in  both  branches 
in  the  past  seventeen  years.  During  this  time 
the  railroads'  operating  income  increased  a  total 
of  98.4  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  employees 
81.7  per  cent. 

was  relatively  much  greater  than  the 
profits  increase. 

"In  the  seventeen  years  from -1900  to 
1917,  throughout  which  the  railroads  were 
under  private  operation,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees  was  70  per  cent,  and 
the  increase  in  their  total  compensation 
221  per  cent.  Meantime,  the  increase  in 
the  book  cost  of  road  and  equipment  was 
75  per  cent,  and  the  increase  in  operating 
income  124  per  cent.  Even  after  this  in- 
crease in  operating  income,  it  yielded  less 
than  6  per  cent,  on  the  book  cost  of  road 
and  equipment.  At  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teen years  the  average  freight- and  passen- 
ger-rates being  charged  the  public  were  the 
lowest  ever  known  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  There  is  nothing  in  these 
facts  to  support  the  charge  that  the  alleged 
financial  juggling  resulted  in  large  profits 
for  those  in  control  of  the  railroads  at  the 
expense  of  the  public  and  the  employees. 

"Government  control  and  operation  of 
the  railroads  began  at  the  end  of  1917. 
The  railroad-owners  have  had  no  oppor- 
tunity to 'exploit' either  the  public  or  the 
railroad  employees  since  then." 

,    It  has  been  suggested  in  some  quarters, 


the  writer  notes,  that  new  legislation  re- 
quires the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion to  permit  the  railroads  as  a  whole  to 
earn  an  average  of  6  per  cent,  upon  their 
"book  cost."  The  advocates  of  the 
Plumb  plan  attack  this  as  an  attempt  to 
secure  "validation"  of  a  property  invest- 
ment account  which  they  claim  is  greatly 
padded.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  declares  the 
writer,  no  such  guaranties  are  desired. 
He  writes: 

"It  is  a  notable  fact  that  the  Association 
of  Railway  Executives,  which  is  composed 
of  the  heads  of  the  railroad  corporations, 
and  which,  therefore,  officially  represents 
railroad  -  owners,  opposes  all  government 
guaranties  to  railroad  companies,  direct  or 
indirect.  It  asks  only  that  the  law  shall 
require  the  regulating  authorities  to  allow 
the  companies  to  earn  sufficient  net  operat- 
ing income  to  pay  a  reasonable  return  upon 
the  fair  value  of  the  properties  and  to 
raise  sufficient  new  capital  to  develop  their 
facilities.  Consequently,  the  onslaught 
of  the  advocates  of  the  Plumb  plan  upon 
the  property  investment  account  is  an  on- 
slaught upon  a  basis  for  regulating  rates 
which  the  Railway  Executives  have  never 
favored. 

"Probably,  however,  the  book  cost  of 
road  and  equipment  of  the  roads  as  a  whole 
is  the  best  available  measure  of  the  invest- 
ment in  them  and  of  their  present  value. 
It  amounts  now  to  about  $18,500,000,000. 
Suppose  Congress  should  provide  that  until 
the  valuation  is  finished  rates  should  be  so 
regulated  as  to  yield  an  average  return  of 
6  per  cent,  upon  the  book  cost  of  road  and 
equipment.  This  would  require  a  total  net 
operating  income  of  about  $1,100,000,000  a 
year.  This  is  approximately  what  the  rail- 
ways actually  earned  in  1916  and  1917.  The 
railroads,  under  government  operation,  are 
earning  net  operating  income  at  the  rate 
of  four  or  five  hundred  million  dollars  a 
year.  Therefore,  to  put  them  on  a  6  per 
cent,  basis  would  require  an  advance  in 
rates  of  six  or  seven  hundred  million  dollars 
a  year. 

"Meantime,  the  railway  employees,  whose 
compensation  has  been  increased  over  a 
billion  dollars  a  year  under  government 
operation,  are  demanding  additional  ad- 
vances in  wages  which  would  amount  to 
about  $800,000,000  a  vear.  Their  wages  in 
1917  were  about  $1,740,000,000.  If  they 
should  get  the  advances  for  which  they  are 
now  asking,  their  annual  wages  would  be- 
come over  $3,500,000,000  a  year,  or  100 
per  cent,  more  than  in  1917. 

"All  that  the  railroad-owners  and  officers 
are  seeking  is  that  their  total  operating  in- 
come shall  be  restored,  when  the  roads  are 
returned  to  private  operation,  to  approxi- 
mately what  it  was  before  the  government 
operation  was  adopted.  What  the  employers 
are  demanding  is  that  their  total  compen- 
sation shall  be  made  twice  as  large  as  it 
was*  before  government  operation  was 
adopted.  And  at  the  very  time  the  spokes- 
men of  the  employees  are  demanding  that 
the  employees'  compensation  shall  be  made 
twice  as  large  as  it  was  before  government 
operation  was  adopted,  they  are  denouncing 
the  owners  and  officers  of  the  railroads 
because  they  are  asking  that  their  operat- 
ing income  shall  be  made  approximately 
the  same  as  it  was  before  government 
operation  was  adopted!" 

Taking  up  the  attack  from  another 
angle,  Roberts  Walker,  president  of  the 
Chicago  and  Alton  Railroad,  dissects  the 
plan  as  follows: 

"Certain  figures  set  forth  in  this  remark- 
able proposal  are  worthy  of  examination, 
if  only  to  emphasize  its  essential  financial 
unsoundness.     It  is  assumed,  for  example, 
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A  wider  vision  for  Investors 


AMERICA'S  helping  hand 
^jL  which  has  welcomed  the 
world's  people  to  its  shores  will 
extend  generously  to  the  old 
world  the  needed  credit  to  recon- 
struct its  industries.  Thus  will 
be  strengthened  the  foundations 
of  law  and  peace  and  order. 

In  the  extension  of  well 
founded  credit  to  foreign  coun- 
tries, the  National  City  Com- 
pany plans  to  do  its  part.  This 
company  through  its  own  organi- 
zation and  representatives  in 
foreign  countries,  is  already 
equipped  for  the  investigation 
and  marketing  on  a  large  scale  of 
the  world's  high  character  secur- 
ities. 


Through  our  Correspondent 
Offices  in  50  American  cities, 
many  of  them  connected  by  pri- 
vate wires,  the  American  inves- 
tor may  be  placed  in  touch  with 
investment  opportunity,  both 
here  and  abroad,  and  may  pur- 
chase carefully  chosen,  recom- 
mended bonds  and  short  terms 
notes. 

Your  investment  in  these  se- 
curities hastens  the  work  of  re- 
construction, helps  provide  for 
the  extension  of  credit,  and  keeps 
your  funds  earning  a  liberal  in- 
come. 


To  secure  a  list  of  bonds  and  short 
term  notes  which  we  recommend  for 
purchase,  please  -write  for  D-109. 


The  National  City  Company 

National  City  Bank  Building,  New  York 


You  will  find  a  National 
City  Company  Correspon- 
dent Office  in  50  of  the 
leading  cities  of  the  coun- 
try. 

In  each  of  these  offices 
you  can  purchase  Govern- 
ment, Municipal,  Rail- 
road, Industrial  and 
Public  Utility  Bonds  of 
the  highest  character. 

Each  of  these  offices  is 
equipped  to  render  unusual 
service  to  investors  gener- 
ally,, and  to  bond  buyers 
in  particular. 

BONDS 

SHORT  TERM   NOTES 

ACCEPTANCES 
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F'  you  are  thinking 
about  INVESTMENTS- 

Our  BOND  DEPARTMENT 
may  be  of  value  to  you  through 
the  INFORMATION  ON  IN- 
VESTMENTS that  it  can  furnish. 

Our  AIM  is  to  HELP  INVEST- 
ORS by  analyzing  securities,  thus 
enabling  them  to  avoid  making 
unwise  investments. 

Our  POLICY  is  to  offer  to  in- 
vestors only  SUCH  SECURI- 
TIES as  WE  BUY  for  our  own 
account. 

Our  PRESENT  OFFERINGS, 

a  description  of  which  will  be  sent 
on  request,  include  United  States 
Government  bonds,  bonds  of 
Foreign  Governments,  high  grade 
municipal,  railroad,  public  utility 
and  industrial  bonds,  yielding  from 
4.40%  to  6.50%. 

F3  you  are  thinking 
about  BANKING^ 

Our  BANKINGand  FOREIGN 
DEPARTMENTS,  with  world- 
wide facilities  established  through 
the  greatest  banks  in  all  countries, 
may  be  of  value  to  you  in  many 
ways,  for  example : 

— financing  imports   and  exports 

— handling  commercial  banking, 
domestic  and  foreign 

— handling  personal  active  or  in- 
active deposits 

— depositing   funds 
j^K  for  special  pur- 

1,!  poses 

Y  — securing  credit  and 
trade  information, 
foreign  and  do- 

\\       mestic 

— collecting  foreign 
coupons 

— transferring  funds 
by  telegraph  and 
cable 

— issuing  travellers'  credits  in 
dollars  and  sterling 

—  issuing  documentary  credits  pay- 
able in  all  parts  of  the  world 

— handling  practically  every  kind 
of  financial  transaction 


Bankers  Trust 
Company 

Nfcmber  Federal  Reserve  System 

New  York 


Downtown 

Office: 

16  Wall  Street 


Astor  Trust 

Office: 

5th  Ave.  at  42d  St. 


that  $18,000,000,000  of  Government  4  per 
rent,  bonds  can  be  floated  (exempt  from 
income  tax)  at  par.  Considering  the  labor 
and  patriotism  required  to  sell  much 
smaller  amounts  of  Liberty  bonds,  and  the 
fact  that  this  new  bond  issue  will  be 
'secured'  by  such  prospects  of  future 
management  as  to  frighten  rather  than  in- 
vite investors,  the  probability  that  any 
such  amount  of  such  bonds  can  be  floated 
is  highly  problematical,  to  put  it  gently. 
There  is  no  great  patriotic  appeal  in  a  plan 
to  hand  the  best  railroads  in  the  world  over 
to  a  directorate  of  their  employees. 

"Again,  it  is  asserted  that  'the  public  is 
now  charged  rates  to  guarantee  the  roads 
&l/2  per  cent,  on  their  money.'  The  largest 
percentage  ever  earned  on  property  invest- 
ment, according  to  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  statistics,  was  for  the  calendar 
year  1910,  and  was  5.8  per  cent.  The 
average  for  the  preceding  five  years  was 
4.56  per  cent.  Mr.  Plumb  says  the  money 
to  purchase  the  roads  could  be  had  at  4 
per  cent.,  and  would  save  $400,000,000  per 
year.  Even  if  it  could,  the  saving  would, 
on  his  formula,  be  not  the  difference  be- 
tween 63^2  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent.,  but 
between  4.56  per  cent,  and  4  per  cent, 
and  would  be  one-fifth  of  Mr.  Plumb's  al- 
leged saving,  or  only  $80,000,000  per  year. 
As  he  next  provides  for  a  1  per  cent, 
annual  sinking-fund,  or  $180,000,000,  the 
actual  program  would  cost  about  $100,- 
000,000  more  per  year,  instead  of  $400,- 
000,000  less. 

"On  top  of  this,  passenger-rates  are  to 
be  reduced  50  per  cent,  and  freight-rates 
40  per  cent.  This  would  work  out  about 
as  follows: 

Freight  revenues $2,100,000,000 

Passenger  revenues 500,000,000 

All  other 500,000,000 


Operating  revenues $3,100,000,000 

Operating  expenses 4,500,000,000 


Deficit $1,400,000,000 

"It  seems  fair  to  include  operating  ex- 
penses at  current  figures,  as  the  Plumb 
plan  nowhere  suggests  reducing  wages,  and 
the  other  alleged  savings  are  partly  already 
in  force,  as  has  been  shown  above,  and 
partly  problematical  if  not  chimerical. 

"The  most  pregnant  fact  about  the  Plumb 
plan  is  its  careful  silence  as  to  what  labor 
will  give  in  return  for  getting  control  of 
the  railroads.  The  key-words  of  the  Plumb 
plan  are  democracy,  service,  public  interest. 
These  ideas  require,  among  other  things, 
uninterrupted  railroad  service  and  settled 
conditions  of  transportation. 

"But  vain  will  be  the  search,  in  the 
Plumb  plan  or  in  the  testimony  of  its 
protagonists,  for  any  suggestion  that  the 
railroad  workers  agree  not  to  strike,  not  to 
tie  up  the  roads  or  single  roads,  not  to  ap- 
peal to  Congress  for  further  favors,  not  to 
use  their  vast  powers  as  a  threat  to  wrest 
further  concessions  from  the  electorate. 
They  do  not  agree  to  any  discipline  what- 
ever, except  as  to  wages,  where  their  own 
board  of  directors  is  the  final  court  of 
appeal. 

"In  fine,  they  are  willing  to  allow  every- 
body else  to  be  good  American  citizens,  as 
long  as  they  are  themselves  in  undisputed 
power  over  the  railroads.  But  they  do  not 
even  hint  that  they,  too,  will  be  subject  to 
the  dictates  of  cooperation  and  uninter- 
rupted service  that  are  the  fundamentals  of 
public  utilities  in  a  democracy." 

BUSINESS  MORTALITY  AT  A  LOW 
LEVEL 

Remarkably  favorable  as  the  monthly 
failure  exhibits  have  been  for  a  long  period, 
the  July  returns  make  a  numerical  showing 
that  is  "wholly  without  parallel,"  according 
to  statistics  supplied  by  Dun's  Review 
(New- York).  The  prosperous  state  of 
the  country's  business  as  a  whole  is  re- 
flect ed,  we  are  told,  in  these  unusual  re- 
turns. Even  tho  it  was  said  some  time  ago 
in  certain  quarters  that  insolvencies  had 
probably  reached   the  absolute  minimum, 


Base  Your  Investments 
on  Facts 

YOUR  investments  in  stocks  or 
bonds  should  be  based  upon  facts 
from  a  thoroughly  competent  and 
impartial  source. 

Poor's  Publishing  Company  is  an  organ- 
ization devoted  solely  to  the  gathering, 
interpreting  and  distributing  of  facts  rela- 
tive to  corporations  whose  securities  are 
of  public  interest.  Collecting  these  facts 
and  drawing  conclusions  from  them  is  our 
only  business — and  our  very  existence 
depends  upon  their  correctness. 

We  have  been  in  business  on  this  basis 
for  59  years.  We  have  on  hand  official 
data  on  145,000  corporations.  Our  advice 
to  the  subscribers  to  Poor's  Investment 
Service  last  year  was  proved  by  subse- 
quent events  to  be  97.6%  correct. 

Send  for  full  information  about  how 
Poor's  Investment  Service  can  help  you. 
Ask  for  booklet  Al. 

Poor's  Publishing  Co. 

Boston  33  Broadway  Chicago 

New  York 

Publishers  of  Poor's  Manual  of  Railroads;  Moody's 
Manual  of  Industrials;  Moody's  Manual  of  Public 
Utilities;  Poor's  Daily  Digest  Service;  Poor's 
Classified  Investment  Holdings. 


ADEQUATE  SECURITY 

Supported    by  Adequate  Earnings 

We  are  offering  $55,000  of  7%  Real  Estate 
Bonds  secured  by  four  diversified  properties, 
appraised  at  $150,000,  which  earn  a  combined 
income  ample  to  meet  interest  and  principal 
several  times  over. 

Maturities,  1  to  10  years;  denominations,  $100, 
$500  and  $1,000;  principal  and  interest  payable 
at  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York  or 
Third  National  Bank  of  Atlanta. 

Write  for  illustrated  circular  giving  full  details. 
G.  L.  MILLER  &  CO.,  Inc.,  130  Hurt  Bldg.,  Atlanta.  Ga. 


FOR   a  MEN 


OF  BRAINS 


1GARS 


-MADE  AT   KEY   WEST>- 
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Subsidiaries 
in  22  States 

working  together  under  a  successful 
centralized  management  of  broad  ex- 
perience produced  net  earnings  of 
$31,428,22'2  in  1918.  This  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Cities  Service  Com- 
pany 

6%   Cumulative 
Preferred  Stock 

forms  the  basis  of  a  sound  investment 
with  possibilities  of  market  apprecia- 
tion. 

Monthly  Dividends 

Monthly  Earning 
Statements 

Write  for  Circular  LD-7 

Henry  L.  Doherty 
&  Company 

Bond  Department 
60  Wall  Street,  New  York 


there  has  been  an  almost  unbroken  decline 
this  year  in  commercial  mortality.  "From 
an  economic  standpoint,  the  developments 
of  191!)  have  upset  many  calculations, " 
comments  the  writer  in  The  Review,  and 
continues: 

"With  only  452  defaults  in  the  United 
Slates,     exclusive    of     bunking    and    other 

fiduciary  suspensions  and  personal  bank- 
ruptcies, July  set  a  mark  that  is  unmatched 
by  the  record  of  any  former  month  what- 
ever for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
or  since  monthly  statistics  were  firsl  com- 
piled, and  the  $5,507,010  of  liabilities  for 
July  are  below  thoso  of  any  preceding 
month  in  two  decades.  On  but  three  pre- 
vious occasions — in  fact,  in  July,  June, 
and  May  of  1899— has  so  small  an  indebted- 
ness been  shown. 

"Comparison  with  June  of  the  present 
year  does  not  reveal  a  decided  numerical 
reduction,  because  the  485  failures  of  that 
month  were  at  a  new  low  level;  but  the 
sum  of  money  involved  bv  the  July  re- 
verses is  lighter  by  $3,975,711,  the  per- 
centage decreases  being  6.8  and  41.9, 
respectively.  When  the  latest  statement 
is  contrasted  with  the  July  figures  of  earlier 
years,  pronounced  improvement  is  seen; 
from  the  786  insolvencies  for  $9,789,572 
of  July,  1918,  which  was  a  month  of  rel- 
atively moderate  mortality,  a  falling  off 
of  42.5  per  cent,  in  number  and  of  43.7  per 
cent,  in  amount  of  liabilities  is  disclosed, 
while  from  the  1,739  defaults  of  July,  1915, 
the  high  point  for  the  period  in  number  of 
reverses — a  decline  of  74.0  per  cent,  ap- 
pears. That  practically  nine  months  after 
the  armistice,  with  the  far-reaching  busi- 
ness readjustments  which  the  changed 
international  conditions  have  necessitated, 
commercial  failures  should  fall  to  a  total 
never  before  recorded,  is  an  economic  phe- 
nomenon that  few  people,  if  any,  had  count- 
ed on;  and  the  exhibit  seems  all  the  more 
noteworthy  when  the  steady  increase  in 
number  of  new  enterprises  is  considered." 
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BUSINESS   FAILURES,   MONTH  BY   MONTH, 

FOR  THE  PAST  FOUR  YEARS 

Manufacturing 

Number 

1919  1918  1817  1916 

January 180            299            361  417 

February 161              255             262  418 

March 196             298             314  408 

April 174             242             281  335 

May 165             243             343  384 

June 140             241             327  285 

July 139             220             312  328 

August 197             313  335 

September 189             257  316 

October 195             311  285 

November 182             301  362 

December 205            309  323 

Trading 

January 438             801  1,124  1,494 

February 384  663             841  1,186 

March 368             762             856  1,180 

April 319  605             724  976 

May 310  572             895  1,017 

June 292  508             799  894 

July 280  509            770  815 

August 465             748  997 

September 445             658  786 

October 406             722  886 

November 341             608  820 

December 417            685  872 

All  Commercial 

January. 673  1,178  1,540  2,009 

February 602  980  1,165  1,688 

March 629  1,142  1,232  1,690 

April 543  905  1,069  1,399 

May 531  880  1,296  1,482 

June 485  804  1,186  1,227 

July 452  786  1,137  1,207 

August 720  1,149  1,394 

September 674             963  1,154 

October 660  1,082  1,240 

November 570             981  1,251 

December 683  1,055  1,252 


A  NEW  PERIOD    OF  "  PRICE  -  STABILI- 
ZATION"  PREDICTED 

While  various  government  agencies  are 
hinting  at  a  decrease  in  the  present  high 
cost  of  living,  the  National  Bank  of  Com- 
merce (New  York)  predicts  the  "stabiliza- 
tion of  prices  at  new  levels"  as  a  result  of 
the  "continued  operation  of  the  factors 
which  resulted  in  the  present  high  prices." 


Made  in  16  de- 
grees of  hard- 
ness graduating 
from  6  B,  softest, 
to  8  H,  hardest. 


Pencil  Reproduction  of  Van  Dyke's  Painting 
"Charles  I,  King  of  England" 
Drawn  with  Van  Dyke  Pencils 


THERE  was  only  one  Van  Dyke.  He 
was  a  master  of  drawing  and  color.  The 
Eberhard  Faber  Pencil,  named  after  the 
great  artist,  is  the  standard  of  pencil  quality 
and  so  known  throughout  the  world.  It  is 
America's  contribution  to  pencil  progress 
and  made  with  finished  skill  and  knowledge. 
Artists  and  architects  choose  the 


WJIljPI  VYMlE* 
drawing  pencil 


because  it  will  do  what  they  want  it  to  do, 
under  all  conditions  and  in  every  case.  Use 
at  the  drawing  board  or  easel  is  the  hardest 
test  that  a  pencil  gets.  Van  Dyke  Drawing 
Pencils  are  indicated  for  general  business  use 
because  they  prove  themselves  in  the  pro- 
fessional hand.  For  commercial  uses  HB 
grade  is  preferred.  They  are  good  to  the 
last  half  inch.  Ask  for  them  at  your  dealer's 
or  write  us  on  your  business  stationery  stating 
grade  desired,  and  we  will  send  you  a  sample. 
Address  us  at  37  Greenpoint  Avenue, 
Brooklyn,  New  York. 

EBERHARD  FABER 

Oldest  Pencil  Factor)/  in  America 

Factories — Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  and  Newark,  N.  J. 
Offices — New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  San  Francisco 


TRADE 


MARK 
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this  Fall? 

WITH  opinions  of  leaders 
widely  apart,  some  say- 
ing business  will  boom 
while  others  fear  bolshevism 
or  Europe's  bankruptcy,  the 
only  basis  of  judgment  for  us 
is  facts,  figures,  vital  statistics. 

BABSON'S 

Barometer  Letter  of  September  dis- 
cusses the  situation  quite  fully  and 
supplies  many  valuable  suggestions. 

Bulletin  on  Request 

A  copy  of  this  bulletin  will  be  mailed 
gratis  to  rated  concerns.  Write  on  your 
business  letterhead. 

Write  for  letter  2406  of  the 

Babson  Statistical  Organization 

Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 


daily 
uses" 


n 


"The  Little 
Nurse  for 
Little  Ills" 


CHAFED  or  broken  skin,  cuts, 
bruises,  burns  —  you'll  find 
nearly  "101  daily  uses"  where 
Mentholatum  will  relieve  quickly. 
The  First  Aid  for  over  25  years  in 
many  thoughtful  homes. 


S^jfH 


i~*m__  s' '">»   HEALING    CREAM        , 

mentholatum 


Always  made  under  this  signature 


jWfr> 


\ 


For  nervous  headache,  rub  Men- 
tholatum on  the  throbbing  tem- 
ples and  forehead. 

Keep  Mentholatum  in  the  house, 
ready  for  the  "little  ills." 

At  all  druggists  in  tul>rs,  25c 
Jar«.  25c,  50c.  $1.00 

The  Mentholatum  Co.,  Buffalo.  N.  Y. 
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In  its  "market  letter."  which  appears  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  bank  maga- 
zine, The  Commerce  Monthly,  high  prices 
are  not  only  predicted  for  the  future,  but 
are,  to  a  certain  extent,  justified.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  this  authority: 

"It  is  the  conviction  of  the  business 
world  that  high,  or  at  least  rising,  prices 
are  evidences  of  a  satisfactory  situation. 
This  conviction  has  a  basis  in  fact,  in  that 
high  or  rising  prices  stimulate  increased 
productive  and  commercial  activity.  Our 
high  prices  are  unquestionably  the  product 
of  a  world-wide  curtailment  of  production 
and  increase  of  consumption,  as  a  result 
of  the  war,  of  those  goods  necessary  to  a 
peace-time  life;  of  an  increase  in  the  cir- 
culating medium  and  an  expansion  of 
credit  which  the  conflict  through  which  the 
world  has  just  passed  rendered  inevitable; 
and  of  the  increased  margins  of  profit 
deemed  necessary  to  meet  the  risks  in- 
volved in  a  period  of  rising  prices.  The 
era  of  extravagance  which  has  followed 
the  restrictions  of  war  has  also  been  a 
factor  in  raising  prices.  When  the  buying 
public,  seems  not  only  willing  but  anxious  to 
purchase,  regardless  of  cost,  prices  respond 
as  a  result  of  what  appears  to  be  a  short- 
age of  stocks  when  measured  by  demand. 

"Even  tho  actual  hostilities  are  now  ten 
months  behind  us,  the  causes  which  have 
resulted  in  present  prices  are  largely  opera- 
tive and  it  seems  likely  that  stabilization 
at  a  new  price-level  is  approaching. 

"In  periods  of  rapidly  rising  prices,  the 
commercial  and  financial  activity  resulting 
is  likely  to  increase  out  of  proportion  to  the 
growth  in  productive  activity  on  which  it 
must  ultimately  be  based.  Altho  the  ac- 
tual physical  adjustment  of  American  pro- 
duction to  postwar  demands  has  been 
more  rapid  than  the  most  optimistic  could 
have  hoped,  production  has  not  yet  ex- 
panded to  what  must  be  its  normal  post- 
war level. 

"Prosperity  has  but  one  possible  basis. 
That  basis  is  production.  Volume  of  busi- 
ness in  tons  and  dozens  and  bales  is  its 
true  measure.  There  is  now  no  fundamen- 
tal reason  to  deter  production,  and  not  until 
it  has  increased  to  its  new  peace-time  pro- 
portions can  we  rest  in  the  assurance  that, 
as  far  as  its  effects  on  our  economic  life  are 
concerned,  the  war  has  passed  into  history. 
To  this  end,  every  man  and  woman  in- 
dustrially or  commercially  employed  must 
produce  to  capacity.  Not  only  is  produc- 
tion essential,  but  capital  must  be  ac- 
cumulated at  a  rate  rapid  enough  to  offset 
the  destruction  which  took  place  during 
five  years.  The  consuming  public  must 
recognize  that  it  can  not  continue  indef- 
initely the  scale  of  expenditure  which  fol- 
lowed as  a  reaction  from  the  self-denial  of 
war,  but  that  thrift  for  personal  benefit  is  as 
essential  as  thrift  for  one's  country.  When 
every  individual  capable  of  gainful  em- 
ployment is  producing  to  capacity  and 
spending  conservatively,  our  economic  ad- 
justment will  be  complete." 

The  steady  expansion  of  productive 
activities  during  the  month  justifies  con- 
tinued confidence  in  a  gradual  return  to 
normal  conditions,  in  The  Monthly's  opin- 
ion; and  as  for  the  agricultural  situation, 
it  says: 

"While  the  crop  outlook  is  not  as  good 
as  it  was  six  weeks  ago,  there  has  been  a 
tendency  seriously  to  overemphasize  the 
unfavorable  aspects  of  the  situation.  The 
forecast  for  a  wheat  crop  of  940,000,000 
bushels  is  still  well  over  the  estimate  for 
the  same  date  a  year  ago,  and  while  the 
corn-crop  estimate  is  below  that  for  1918, 
it  is  still  a  large  yield,  2,788,000,000  bushels. 
Oats  will  probably  even  yet  be  near  an 
average  yield.  The  cotton  crop  will  be 
short,  but  this" fact  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  large  carry-over.  Summar- 
izing the  entire  agricultural  situation,  it 
is  satisfactory,  and  not  only  will  the  buying 
power  of  the  agricultural  districts  be 
ample  but  they  will  also  have  a  surplus  for 
investment." 


When  You  Work  the  Brake  - 
and  Your  FORD  won t  Stop 


LOW 

PEDAL 

BRAKE 
PEDAL 

RIVERS 


-\.A 


.OXMK 


You 
Need 


REVERSE , 

BAND 
LOW       __ 
BAND 


BRAKE 
BAND    * 


Cork 
Inse* 


When  your  Ford  brake  doesn't  work  good — 
when  you  have  to  press  too  hard  on  the  ped- 
al—when the  car  shakes  and  chatters  as  you 
operate  the  brake  —  have  your  garage  or 
repairman  reline  your  brake  bands  with 
Advance  Cork  Insert  Transmission  Lining. 
Then  your  brake  will  work  quick  and  smooth 
for  a  long  time. 

He'll  also  reline  the  low  speed  and  reverse  bands 
with  Cork  Insert.  Your  Ford  will  then  go  into  low 
and  reverse  without  that  jump  and  lurch.  The  three 
strips  of  Advance  Cork  Insert  for  relining  the  three 
bands  come  ready  to  install  in  the  red  and  black 
Cork  Insert  box.  Be  sure  to  get  Advance  Cork 
Inserts  for  they  will  give  you  a  better  working 
Ford— keep  your  brake  sure  and  save  you  money. 
Your  gnrage  or  repairman  handles 
lvance  Cork  Insert  or  can 
easily  get  it,  for  every 
jobber  bandies 
It.  Remember 
to  ask  for  Ad- 
vance Cork  Insert 
next  time  your 
brake  needs  atten- 
tion—and right  now 


Write  for 

Free  Book 

tells  bow  the  Ford 

brake   and   clutch  work 

and  howCork  I  nsert  makes 

them  work  better.  Get  this 

book  and  post  yourself  on 

things  you  ought  to  know. 

Wrlie  for  (he  Fret  Book  lodijr. 

Advance  Automobile  Accessories  Corp. 

Dept.  90*     56  E.  Randolph  Street    Chicago,  Illinois 


STANDARD    DICTIONARY     superiority    quickly     Iwcomet 
plain  to  the  man  or  woman  who  investigates. 


FTONOMT 

itenawablerEUSES 


insure  maximum  safety  iar.d  minimum 
cost   in  safeguarding  electrical  circuits 
against  the  fire  and  accident  hazards  of 
overloads  and  short  circuits.    An  inex- 
pensive  "Drop  Out"   Renewal    Link    re- 
stores   a    blown     Economy     Fuse     to    its 
original  efficiency.     The   Economy  is  the 
pioneer  renewable  fuse.    As  compared  with 
tli«  use  of  one-time  fuses,  it  cuts  annual  fuse 
maintenance  costs  approximately  80%. 

ECONOMY  FUSE  &  MFG.  CO. 

Kinzie  and  Orleans  Sts..  CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

Solt  manvfacturtr*  of  "ARKI.KSS'—thr  Non- 

liau  UKtMO  /'"*'   with  the  JflO'V   GaarantMa 

Indicator . 

Economy  Fuses  are  also  made  is  Canada  al  Monlreal 


HAY  FEVER 


Luden's  Have) 
Many  Uses 


GIVE 
QUICK 
RELIE 


LUDENS 


MENTHOL 
COUCH 
DROPS 
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At  the  sign  of 
Ye  Jolly  Little  Tailor 


A  Beau  Brummel  of  yesterday  —  a  John  Barrymore  of 
today  —  graceful  exponents  of  the  art  of  correct  dress: 
A  surge  of  fran\  admiration  voiced  in  the  question 

-  a  picture  vividly  suggesting  the  finest  traditions  of  good  merchant  tailoring 
as  expressed  with  masterly  skill  by  Ed.  V.  Price  &>  Co.  Tailors  in  every 
type  of  dress  for  formal  and  informal  wear.  Our  dealer  in  your  town  is  ready  to  show  you 
the  choice  woolens 
and  correct  style 
lines  for  this  season. 

4"*    W      f\    T    It.?    WT    c         T"     A     ff     B      (f™ 


WAS. 


The  new  style  boo\  Togs  is  ready 
There's  a  copy  for  you 

CHICAGO,  U.S.A. 

ED     TO     INDIVIDUAL     MEASURE     ONLY.      NO     READY     MADE 

lilliillllillWiliiilll  "-W 
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"THE   SHOE   THAT  HOLDS   ITS  &SHAPE" 
$5-00     $0.00   $700     $g.00    $(J.OO  £  $]0X)O 

You  can  save  money  by  wearing  W.  L.  Douglas  shoes, 
the  best  known  shoes  in  the  world.  Sold  by  106 
W.L.Douglas  own  stores  and  over  9000  shoe  dealers. 
W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail  price  stamped  on 
the  bottom  guarantees  the  best  shoes  in  style,  com- 
fort and  service  that  can  be  produced  for  the  price. 

Since  1883  W.  L.  Douglas  name  and  the  retail 
price  has  been  stamped  on  the  bottom  of  the 
shoes  before  they  leave  the  factory.  The  stamped 
price  is  never  changed ;  this  protects  the  wearers 
against  unreasonable  profits  and  has  saved 
them  millions  of  dollars  on  their  footwear. 

The  stamped  price  is  W.  L.Douglas  personal  guar- 
antee that  the  shoes  are  always  worth  the  price 
paid  for  them.  The  prices  are  the  same  every- 
where—they cost  no  more  in  San  Francisco  than 
they  do  in  New  York. 

W.  L.  Douglas  $7.00  and  S8.00  shoes 
are  absolutely  the  best  shoe  values  for 
the  money  in  this  country.  They  are 
the  leaders  everywhere.  W.  I—  Douglas 
$9.00  and  $10.00  shoes  are  made 
throughout  of  the  finest  leather  the 
market  affords,  with  a  style  endorsed 
by  the  leaders  of  America's  fashion  cen- 
ters; they  combine  quality,  style  and 
comfort  equal  to  other  makes  selling 
at  higher  prices. 

W.  L.  Douglas  shoes  are  made  by  the 
highest  paid,  skilled  shoemakers, 
under  the  direction  and  supervision  of 
experienced  men,  all  working  with  an 
honest  determination  to  make  the  best 
shoes  for  the  price  that  money  can  buy. 


17 

BOYS 
SHOES 

Best  mthf  World 
J4.OOS1.SOSS.00 


CAUTION 

Insist  upon  hav- 
ing W.  L.  Douglas 
shoes  with  his  name 
and  price  stamped 
on  the  bottom. 


If  W.  L.Douglas  shoes 
cannot  be  obtained  in 
your  vicinity,  order 
direct  from  factory 
by  mail,  Parcel  Post 
charges  prepaid. 

Write  for  Illustrated 
Catalog  showing  how 
to  order  by  mail. 


Pres.  W.  L.  Douglas  Shoe  Co. 
161  SPARK  STREET, 

BROCKTON,  MASS. 


Waxed  Carbon  Paper 

Will  not  smut,  dry  out  or  wrinkle;  superior  wearing  and  manifolding 
qualities;  will  not  soil  the  hands  or  stationery;  make  clean,  legible 
copies.  Sold  direct  at  factory  prices:  all  colors  in  light,  medium  and 
standard  weights.  Send  $1  for  sample  box  of  50  sheets,  legal  size. 
State  color  and  weight  desired.  Money  back  if  not  pleased.  Address 
THE  RIBBON  WORKS,  Galveston,  Texas 


INSYDE  TYRES  Inner  Armor 


for  Auto  Tires.  Double  mileage,  prevent 
blowouts  and  punctures.  Easily  applied  in  any 
tire.  Used  over  and  over  in  several  tires. 
Thousands  sold.  Details  free.    Agents  wanted. 

American  Accessories  Co. ,  Depl.  3 16  Cincinnati,  0. 


Until  recently  all 
Faust  Instant  Coffee 
(known  "overthere" 
as  U.S. Trench CoMee) 
wasbeing shipped  to 
our  soldiers. 
Victory  now  en-  ^JJ 
ables  us  to  again 
supply  the  public 


llllllffTGiFflE 

For  the   most  delicious  cup  of  coffee  or  tea,  merely 
put  soluble  powder  in  cup,  add  hot  water  and  serve. 

Made  in  a  second — No  Waste — No  Grounds 
or  Leaves  —  No  Boiling  or 
Cooking  —  No    Pots  to  clean. 

Send  dealer's  name  and  45e.  (foreign  55c.) 
for  coffee  or  tea.  Dealers  supplied  direct  or 
by   any  jobber.     Jobbers  —  Write  Us. 

ujstChle 


IS     A     "DIFFERENT"     SEASONING. 

You  use  it  instead  of  pepper,  spices,  etc.  It's 
a  combination  of  all  of  them,  except  salt.  For 
salad  dressings,  meats,  gravies,  stews,  soups, 
there's  nothing  quite  so  good.  Sold  by  most 
dealers  in  15c,  25c.  and  1-lb.  cans.  If  your 
dealer  hasn't  it,  send  20c.  for  2-oz.  can  and 
Recipe  Pamphlet  prepared  by  Henry  Dietz,  fam- 
ous chef  of  historic  Faust  Cafe  and  Bevo  Mill. 
Dealers — Ask  Your  Jobber.      Jobbers— Write  Us. 

C.    F.     BLANKE    TEA    &     COFFEE    CO.,     Dept.     4,     Saint     Louis,     Mo. 


BOOMING  BUSINESS  IN  THE  NATIONS 
RETAIL  STORES 

"Retail-store  organizations  and  mail- 
order houses  are  experiencing  the  most 
prosperous  period  of  their  history,"  reports 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  on  the  basis  of 
figures  gathered  from  all  over  the  country. 
"They  are  running  neck  and  neck,  so  to 
speak,  with  the  automobile  concerns,  rubber 
companies,  and  woolen-  and  cotton-mills." 
The  Journal  specifies: 

"A  comparison  of  gross  sales  of  large 
organizations  that  embody  the  chain-store 
idea,  such  as  Wool  worth  &  Co.,  S.  S. 
Kresge  &  Co.,  and  such  houses  as  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  Montgomery,  Ward  com- 
panies, for  recent  months  with  the  same 
months  of  1918,  shows  gains  ranging  up  to 
35.8  per  cent.,  while  a  six  and  seven 
months'  period  comparison  makes  an  even 
more  favorable  showing. 

"  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  gross  sales 
of  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.  are  running  at  the 
annual  rate  of  $215,000,000;  Great  Atlantic 
&  Pacific  Tea  Co,  for  year  ended  Februarv 
28,  1919,  showed  gross  of  nearlv  $152,000^- 
000;  F.  W.  Woolworth  &  Co.'s  gross  should 
reach  $120,000,000  in  1919,  while  sales  of 
United  Drug  Co.  and  United  Cigar  Stores, 
it  is  estimated,  will  total  $62,000,000  each 
for  the  calendar  year. 

"The  Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Co. 
on  March  1  was  operating  3,928  stores; 
Woolworth  &  Co.  as  of  June,  1919,  1,056 
retail  establishments  in  this  country  and 
over  100  more  in  England  and  Canada; 
United  Cigar  Stores  has  990  stores  and 
401  agencies;  United  Drug,  208  Liggett 
stores  and  8,000  Rexall  agents;  Jewell  Tea, 
530  branches;  Jones  Bros.  Tea,  333  stores; 
J.  C.  Penney  Co.,  197;  S.  S.  Kresge,  171, 
and  S.  H.  Kress,  144  stores. 

"Appended  herewith  is  a  comparison  of 
sales  of  twelve  large  corporations,  whose 
progress  can  be  considered  representative 
of  the  vitality  of  the  retail  chain-store 
business  and  of  the  operations  of  mail-order 
houses.  The  healthy  financial  status  of 
this  cross-section  of  American  business  life 
can  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  all  but  three 
of  the  below-mentioned  organizations  are 
free  from  funded  debt,  and  of  these  there 
is  but  one  that  is  not  in  a  position  to 
cancel  all  indebtedness  by  taking  a  moiety 
from  surplus. 


Per 

1919 

1918 

Cent. 
Inc. 

.  July 

$17,998,908 

$13,251,026 

35.8 

7mos. 

122,059,811 

101,955,598 

19.7 

•Montgomery,  WardJuly 

3  9 

7  mos. 

26.7 

Woolworth  &  Co . 

.July 

8,717,925 

8,607,597 

1.3 

7  mos. 

59,776,929 

54,002,532 

10.7 

Great  Atlantic  & 

5  mos. 

Pacific  Tea  Co. 

to  June 

69,370,825 

57,401,395 

20.9 

United  Drug 

6  mos. 

to  June 

27,895,970 

22,383,425 

24.6 

JUnited  Cigar. .  .  . 

3  mos. 
to  March 

13,740,531 

S.  S.  Kresge 

June 

3,119,195 

2,907,272 

7.3 

6  mos. 

18,321,388 

15,622,648 

17.3 

National  Cloak  & 

6  mos. 

Suit 

to  June 

17,198,128 

15,542,476 

10.6 

J.  C.  Penney  Co. . 

June 

2,221,571 

1,795,555 

23.7 

6  mos. 

11,306,143 

8,087,341 

39.3 

S.  H.Kress 

July 

1,793,687 

1,608.615 

11  5 

7  mos. 

12.273,398 

10,360,733 

19.4 

Jones  Bros.  Tea .  . 

..July 

1,410,962 

l,i80,914 

19.5 

7  mos. 

9,099,315 

7,779,338 

17. 

Jewell  Tea 

July  12 

1,108,351 

1,137,383 

|2.6 

28  wks  to 

Julv  12 
not  divulge 

8,645,124 

nonthly  gross 

8,182,404 
sales. 

5.6 

"Company  does 

J  No  figures  ava 

lalilc  for  1918  quarter. 

t  Decrease. 

Temeritous  Offer. — In  case  of  death, 
call  us  on  the  phone,  wherever  you  may 
be,  and  our  representative  will  be  with  you 
without  the  least  possible  delay. — From  an 
undertaker's  advertisement  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

A  Gratis  Cold. — "  You  seem  to  have  a 
slight  cold,  my  dear.  I'll  give  you  some 
pills  for  it." 

"  Oh,  don't  bother  about  the  pills,  doc- 
tor;  you  may  have  it  for  nothing." — Life. 
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Method  q/"  R.Q  pro  duct  ion 


e  Ultona 


Achieving  the  Ultimate  in  Phonograph   Music 

By  Means  of  Two  Exclusive  and  Scientific  Features 


The  Brunswick  Method  of  Reproduc- 
tion gained  instant  and  wide-spread 
public  favor  because  it  enriches  the 
tone  qualities  of  all  records.  For  this 
alone  it  is  adored  by  artists  and  approved 
by  the  hypercritical.  It  embodies  the 
true  principles  of  tone  reproduction  and 
complies  with  the  established  laws  of 
acoustics  in  projecting  tone. 
Two  revolutionary  factors, 
among  others  essentially 
different  from  other  phon- 
ographs, make  this  possible. 
They  are  the  Ultona  and 
the  Tone  Amplifier. 

The  Ultona  Plays 
All  Records 

The  Ultona — a  product 
of  creative  genius — enables 
one  to  play  all  make  records 
on  the  Brunswick.  Not  a 
combination  contrivance 
nor  complex  mechanism, 
yet  involving  a  fundamen- 
tal principle  of  sound.  By 
a  slight  turn  of  the  hand  it 


supplies    the    proper    needle,    correct 
weight  and  precise  diaphragm. 

The  Amplifier  Enriches  Tones 

As  the  name  implies  it  amplifies  tone, 

making  it  truer   and  sweeter.     It  is  a 

vibrant  tone  chamber  like  the  sounding 

board    of     a    fine     piano     or    violin. 

Constructed      entirely    of 

moulded   hollywood  and 

free  from  metal    it   gives 

the  requisite  resiliency  for 

unfolding  and  projecting 

true  tone. 


Ask  to  Hear 
The  Brunswick 

Any  Brunswick  dealer 
will  be  glad  to  demonstrate 
the  many  claims  made  for 
it.  Choose  your  favorite 
record  to  be  tested — the 
one  that  will  help  you 
judge  best.  Your  verdict 
like  that  of  unnumbered 
thousands  will  be  "the 
one  super  phonograph." 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

General  Offices:  CHICAGO  and  NEW  YORK 


Branch  Houses  in  Principal  Cities  of 
United  States,  Mexico  and  Canada 


Canadian  Distributors:  Musical  Merchandise 
Sales  Co.,  819  Yonge  Street,  Toronto 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 
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SheJlrex  Rimmed 


Shu£°*L 


l 


l 


Shur-on  spectacles  made  with 
rocking  pads  are  especially 
adapted  for  children.  Com- 
fortable on  nose  and  ears. 
Frames  are  lighter,  look  better, 
and  prevent  lenses  from  break- 
ing or  chipping.  In  consulting 
your  oculist,  optometrist  or 
optician  specify  "  Z "  style 
Shelltex  Shur-on. 


£XP\ 


I 


I 


| 

i 

i 
i 

I 

! 

I 

r. 


!• 


Quality  Beyond  Question 

E.  Kirstein  Sons  Co. 

Est.  1864  ROCHESTER.  N.  Y. 

Get  your  glasses  where  you  can  get  Shur-ons. 


I 


What  You  Need  to  Know  About  English  is  told  pleas- 
antly and  interestingly  in  "Essentials  of  English  Speech  and 
Literature."  by  Frank  H.  Vizetelly,  Litt.D.,  LL.D.  "A  fasci- 
nating book.  Scholarly,  lively,  interesting." — The  Globe,  New 
York.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Cloth,  418  pages,  $1.50  net; 
by  mail,  $1.62.    Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  New  York. 


IN  THE  HEART  OF  THE 

WELL  COUNTRY 


ARE  YOU  HEALTHY  ? 

If  Not— Why  Not? 

It  costs  you   nothing  to  write  us 

and  ascertain  as  to  the  thousands 

who  have  regained  their  health 

in  ourSunshineand  Climate. 

'  'Step  Lively" 

Albuquerque 

Chamber  of  Commerce 

New  Mexico 


'COLORADO 
.SPRINGS* 


DENVER"* 


#U.S.NAV1 
SArN. 


•)SANTA  FE 


[PRESCOTT.  X| 


1  phoenix; 

V.S.ARH«f# 

5AN-   ,# 

siuvkii 


ALBUQUERQUE 


•  U.S.MARINE 
5AN. 


ALBUQUERQUE, NEW  MEXICO 


The  Reason. — She — "George, you  looked 
awfully  foolish  when  you  proposed  to  me." 

He — "  Well,  very  likely  1  was."— Lon- 
don Opinion. 


An  Early  Start. — "  And  we'll  grow  old 
together,  dearest." 

Her  Father's  Voice  from  Up-stairs — 
"  Well,  you  needn't  start  doing  it  down 
there,  need  you?  " — Tit-Bits  (London). 


Something  to  Look  Forward  to. — Dubb 
Golfer — "  The  day  I  get  round  these  links 
in  less  than  a  hundred,  I'll  give  you  a  dollar. 

Caddie — "  Thank  ye,  sir.  It'll  come  in 
handy  in  me  old  age." — Boston  Transcript. 


Literature  Wins. — "  Oh,  we  called  about 
the  flat  advertised." 

"  Well,  I  did  mean  to  let  it,  but  since 
I've  read  the  house-agent's  description  of 
it,  I  really  feel  I  can't  part  with  it." — 
London  Opinion. 


said 


Her  Role. — "  Now  we'll  plav  zoo,' 
Willie,  "  and  I'll  be  the  elephant." 

"  That  will  be  fine,"  said  Aunt  Mabel. 
"  But  what  shall  I  be?  " 

"  Oh,  you  can  be  the  nice  lady  what  feeds 
the  elephant  with  buns  and  sugar,"  ex- 
plained Willie. — Blighty  (London). 


A  Grand  Plan.— "  What's  the  idea  of 
sitting  in  the  barn  here  all  by  yourself?  " 

"  Well,"  answered  Farmer  Corntossel, 
"  if  the  summer  boarders  aren't  playin' 
jazz  on  the  phonograph  they're  quarrelin' 
over  the  League  of  Nations,  so  I'm  lingerin' 
out  here  with  the  cattle  and  restin'  my 
mind." — Washington  Star. 


Newlywed  Style. — A  young  farmer's 
bride  who  recently  undertook  the  manage- 
ment of  the  horticultural  department  of  the 
farm,  writes  the  agricultural  editor  as  fol- 
lows: "  What  can  I  do  to  make  my  pota- 
toes grow?  I  peeled  them  ever  so  care- 
fully before  planting  them,  but  they 
haven't  even  come  up  yet." — Philadelphia 
Inquirer. 


The  Bark  Test. — Two  sailors  at  a  dog- 
show  were  gazing  at  a  valuable  Skye  ter- 
rier, which  had  so  much  hair  that  it  looked 
more  like  a  woolen  mat  than  a  dog. 

"  Which  end  is  'is  'ead,  Tom?  "  asked 
one. 

"  Blowed  if  I  know,"  was  the  reply, 
"  but,  'ere,  I'll  stick  a  pin  in  him,  and  you 
look  which  end  barks  !  " — Blighty  (London). 


He  Raised  'Em. — "  How  did  you  get  the 

turkeys  the  officer  found  in  your  posses- 
sion? "  sternly  asked  the  police  magistrate. 

"  I — I — I  raised  'em,  your  Honor,"  stam- 
mered the  prisoner. 

"  Tell  me  the  truth." 

"  That's  the  truth,  your  Honor,"  per- 
sisted the  crime-stained  creature.  "  I 
reached  down  through  a  hole  in  the  roof." 
—  The  Continent. 


But  What's  in  a  Name? — Now  that  the 
nation  is  dry,  an  enterprising  dopeologist 
has  compiled  the  following  for  the  beiH'tit 
of  summer  vacationists:  Rye,  N.  Y.;  Bour- 
bon, 111.;  Green  River,  Ky.;  Cliquot,  Mo.; 
Champaign,  111.;  Brandy  Keg,  Ky.; 
Brandy  Cam]),  Pa.;  Brandy  City,  Cal.; 
Port,  Okla.;  Sherry,  Texas;  Brandywine, 
W.  Va.;  Ginn,  Miss.;  Wine,  Va.;  Tank, 
Pa.;  Booze,  Tenn.;  Drinker,  Pa.;  Aqua, 
Va.;  Vichy,  Mo.;  and  Lithia,  Fla.  Take 
your  choice. — The  Wheeling  Register. 
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The  Velvet  Clutch 
With  a  Bulldog  Grip 


J 


A  DETLAFF 

Clutch  makes  a 

good  clutch  better. 

A.  J.  DETLAFF  COMPANY 

121-129  Lafayette  Avenue  East 
DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 


HO: 


m 


Double  Service  ^ 
From  One  Socket 


Why  do  without  ligrht  when  using  your 
electric  light  socket  for  the  washer? 
The 

>»—  PL.OO  ^^* 

Gives  extra  outlets  to  single  sockets. 
At  Your   Dealer's 

•  IU  EACH 

BENJAMIN 
ELECTRIC 
MFG.  CO. 

Chicago 
New  York 
San  Francisco 


No  More  Blurred  Windshields 


Jlfivr.  *  Wonderful    Mystic   Cloth;    works    like  magic; 
— .  yV^ione    rub    over    rain    or    snow    blurred    wind- 
|  shield,    presto!    Klass    stays  clear   24  hours; 
can't    blur;     guaranteed    one    year;      agents 
I  wanted;     bier  selling-  season  now  on;     details 
Security  Mfg.  (o..Dept.  1  7*;  Toledo.  O. 


f»^     Become  an  Expert  in 

Banking 

Banking  as  now  conducted  is  really  a  new  profession. 
Financial  institutions  are  more  active  and  progressive  than 
ever  before.  They  need  men  trained  in  modern  methods. 
Splendid  opportunities  open  for  cashiers,  managers,  tellers, 
trust  officers,  etc.  Make  yourself  a  Banking  Expert  thru 
the  LaSalle  Course  in  Banking  and  Finance.  Only  spare 
time  required.  Moderate  cost.  Easy  terms.  Our  free  book 
tells  all  about  the  opportunities  in  Banking  for  Laballe 
trained  experts.    Write  for  it  now. 

LaSALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY 

"The  World's  Greatest  Extension  University" 

Dept.  952-BF  Chicago,  HI. 


LetCuticuraBe 
Your  Beauty  Doctor 

All  druggists  :  Soap  25,  Ointment  25  A  50,  Talcum  25. 
Sample  each  free  of  "Cutlcura,  Dept.  6B.  Boston." 
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SEXOLOGY 

by  William  H.  Walling,  A.  M.,  M.  D. 
imparts  in  one  volume  : 
Knowledge  a  Young  Woman  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Young  Wife  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  Mother  Should  Have. 
Knowledge  a  M other  Should  Impart  to  Her  Daughter  | 
Medical  Knowledge  a  Wife  Should  Have. 
Also  includes  other  kindred  subjects.  1 
All  in  one  volume.   Illustrated.  $2.00  postpaid.  | 

Wrltefor  "Other  l'coplo'B  Opinions"  and  Tabic  of  Content",    p 

1  Puritan  Pub.  Co.,  2783  Perry  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  1 
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K^wanee  Smokeless  Boilers  Burn  ANY  Coal 


SUPPOSE  you  should  buy  a  horse 
that  could  live  on  straw  instead 
of  hay  and  oats.  You  could  pay  a  lot 
more  money  for  him  and  still  be  a 
pile  of  dollars  ahead. 

It  isn't  the  first  cost  of  the  animal, 
but  what  you  must  feed  the  beast  to 
make  him  work  that  determines 
whether  or  not  he  is  a  good  invest- 
ment. And  the  feeding  cost  of  a 
Kewanee  Smokeless  Boiler  is  way 
below  other  boilers. 

A  Kewanee  Smokeless  is  not  fin- 
icky. It  doesn't  need  to  be  "milk  fed" 
on  high  priced  coal  because  it  will 
burn   any  cheap  coal  you  can  get 


anywhere:    And    burn    it    without 
smoke  which  means  without  waste. 

No  matter  where  your  buildings 
are  located  you  can  use  the  coal 
nearest  to  you  —  the  cheapest  coal 
you  can  buy — IF  you  have  a  Kewa- 
nee Smokeless  in  the  basement. 

Look  in  the  basements  of  the  build- 
ings in  this  city  that  are  making 
money  for  their  owners.  There  you 
will  find  the  Kewanee  Smokeless — 
the  good  old  watch  dog  of  the  coal 
pile  —  cheerfully  making  plenty  of 
heat,  with  the  least  amount  of 
trouble  and  at  the  smallest  possible 
cost. 


Our  book,  "Kewanee  on  the  Job* *  shows  some  of  the  build* 

ings    where    Kewanee    Boilers    are    cutting  coal  costs.     A 

request   to  any  of  our  offices   will  bring   it  to    you. 

THESE  BOILERS  ARE  NOT  ADAPTED  TO  RESIDENCE  HEATING 

Kewanee  Boiler  Company 

KEWANEE,  ILLINOIS 
Steel  Heating  Boilers,  Radiators,Tanks, 
Water  Heating  Garbage  Burners 


tMWWIrt 


I  Kewanee  I 

RADIATORS 


CHICAGO -Market  and  Washington  Sts. 
NEW  YORK-47  W.  42nd  St. 
DES  MOINES,  315  Hubbell  Bldg. 
KANSAS  CITY— 2014  Wyandotte  St. 
ATLANTA— 37  So.  Forsyth  St. 


BRANCH  OFFICES: 

ST.  LOUIS— 1212  Chemical  Bldg. 
MINNEAPOLIS— 708  Builders  Exchange. 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C— 534  Southern  Bldg. 
SALT  LAKE  CITY-Scott  Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE-Majestic  Bldg. 


PITTSBURGH-945  Oliver  Bldg. 
DALLAS— Southwestern  Life  Bldg. 
DETROIT- 1925  Ford  Bldg. 
LOS  ANGELES— Baker-Detwiler  Bldg. 


CANADIAN  REPRESENT ATIVES-The  Dominion  Radiator  Co.,  Ltd. 
Toronto.  Ont..  Montreal,  Que.,  Winnipeg,  Man..  Hamilton,  Ont.,  St.  John,  N.  B.,  Calgary,  Alta.,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 
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Just    So.       "Mrs.    Gasley    is    a    greal 
gossip." 

"  Yes.      S!ie  has  a  keen  sense  of  rumor." 
— Blighty  i  London). 


The  Latest  Excuse. — Farmer — "  Hey, 
there,  how  came  you  to  be  up  in  my  apple- 
tree?  " 

Boy — "  Please,  mister,  I  just  fell  out  of 
an  airplane."  —  London  Opinion. 


Naturally. — "  I  suppose  when  Hungary 
settles  its  government  it  will  change  its 
form  of  national  assembly." 

•■  Why  should  if.'  " 
Because  its  Diet  might  not  agree  with 
its  new  constitution." — Baltimore  American. 


When     Insomnia     Sets    In. — "  Do     the 

trolley-cars  keep  you  awake'.'  " 

•'  Never,"  said  Mr.  Crosslots.  "  It's 
when  there's  a  threat  to  stop  'em  that  I 
get  nervous  and  can't  sleep." — Washing- 
ton Star. 


New  Variety. — "  Mama,  I  want  a  dark 
breakfast." 

"  Dark  breakfast '.'  What  do  you  mean. 
child?  " 

"  Why.  last  night  you  told  Mary  to  give 
me  a  light  supper,  and  1  didn't  like  it." — 

BUg'nty  [London). 


Victim  of  Environment. — "  Jack  told'me 

he  loved  me,  but  I  don't  know  whether  to 

marry  him  or  not." 

"  Don't  you  think  he  tells  the  truth?  " 
'  I've  no  doubt  the  dear  boy  tries  to, 

but    you    see    he    works    in    the  Weather 

Bureau." — Boston  Transcript. 


Korean  English 
HYOK  SIN  CHYUM 

Skin,    Shoe   Leather   and   Appendixes,   all 

kinds  of  shoes,  Trunk,  Purse,  Harness,  etc. 

Manufacture  and  Sale 

Head  quarter,  telephone 709 

Skin  Manufactory 953 

— The  Korean  Magazine. 


Keeping  It  Dark. — Master  of  the 
House — "  Why  did  you  tell  the  mistress 
what  time  I  came  in  this  morning,  after  I 
expressly  paid  you  and  told  you  not  to?  " 

The  Cook—"  Sure,  sir,  an'  Oi  didn't 
tell  her.  She  asked  me  what  time  you  got 
in,  an'  Oi  tould  her  Oi  was  so  busy  getting 
the  breakfast  that  Oi  didn't  look  at  the 
clock." — Blighty  (London). 


Interesting  Bed. — Little  Roy  had  re- 
turned from  a  week's  visit  to  his  aunt,  and 
was  trying  to  describe  the  folding  bed  he 
had  been  sleeping  in.  "  It  lays  down  at 
night,  mama,  and  stands  on  its  hind  legs 
in   the  daytime." — Boston   Transcript. 


Pointed  Question. — Some  medical  fiend 
claims  to  have  discovered  that  bee-stings 
are  a  great  cure  for  rheumatism.  Pity  the 
hesitating  rheumatic  patient,  timorously 
muttering:  "  To  '  bee  '  or  not  to  '  bee  ' — 
that  is  the  question!  " — The  Passing  S 
(London). 


The  Ultimate  Victim 

When  capital  wants  extra  gains, 
On  profits  tightens  all  the  reins, 
Who  has  to  suffer  all  the  pains? 
The  public. 

When  labor  gets  dissatisfied. 
And  would  conditions  override, 
Who  gets  submerged  beneath  the  tid 
Th^  public. 


.'. 


When  strikes  put  up  the  price  of  food, 
And  each  side  holds  firm  attitude, 
Who  always  has  to  make  loss  good? 
The  public. 

WThen  street-cars  cease  to  run,  and  balk 
At  all  conciliation  talk, 
Who  has  to  pay  the  freight  and  walk? 
The  public. 

When  managers  and  actors  fight 
And  theaters  are  closed  at  night, 
Who  sees  amusement  out  of  sight? 
The  public. 

Who  in  disputes  which  rise  each  day, 
Ts  not  permitted  any  say, 
But  always  loses  either  way? 
The  public. 

-'•Josh  Wink,*' 
in  tJiv  Baltimore  "American." 


THE 


LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY    CHAIR 


Ttrnders  will    please  henr    in  mind  that  no  notice 
will  be  taken  of  anonymous  communicatioris. 


"IT. 
Essad 

now? ' 


A.    L.,"    New    Haven.    Conn. — "Who   is 
Pasha  of  Albania,  and  what  is  he  doins 


Essad  Toptani  Pasha  was  born  about  1SG3.  and 
was  an  Albanian  soldier  and  national  leader,  a 
member  of  the  Toptani  family  of  Tirana,  near 
Durazzo.  He  was  trained  for  the  army,  served  in 
the  garrisons  of  Macedonia  and  Anatolia,  and 
finally  commanded  the  gendarmerie  at  Constan- 
tinople. For  his  services  in  the  war  against 
Greece  in  1897  he  was  granted  the  title  of  Pasha. 
Altho  he  killed  the  agent  who  had  been  directed 
by  Sultan  Aixlul  Haniid  to  murder  his  brother, 
Ghani  Toptani.  his  influence  was  so  great  that 
Abdul  Haniid  dared  not  punish  him.  Instead,  he 
was  transferred  to  Janina,  where  he  commanded 
the  local  gendarmerie  and  was  even  raised  to  the 
rank  of  general.  Out  of  hatred'for  Abdul  Hamid. 
Essad  joined  the  Young  Turk  movement  in  1908, 
marched  with  the  Saloniki  troops  to  vindicate  the 
constitution,  and  was  head  of  the  deputation  that 
bore  the  news  of  his  deposition  to  Abdul  Hamid. 
During  the  Balkan  War  Essad  participated  in  the 
defense  of  Scutari  against  the  Montenegrins  in 
1912,  and  when  the  Powers  declared  in  favor  of  t  be 
autonomy  of  Albania,  he  raised  the  Albanian 
flag  over  his  troops.  Shortly  after  this  incident 
the  Turkish  commander,  Hassan  Riza  Pasha,  was 
murdered,  thus  leaving  Essad  in  full  command  at 
Scutari.  In  1913  he  was  a  member  of  the  Provi- 
sional Albanian  Government,  and  in  1914  he  was 
appointed  Minister  of  War  and  of  the  Interior. 
(New  International  Encyclopedia.)  This  effort  of 
establishing  a  military  government  failed,  and 
eventually  the  country  was  overrun  by  Austria. 
Essad  Pasha's  whereabouts  at  present  are  unknown 
to  us.' 

"F.  H.,"  Tifton,  Ga. — "  (1)  How  many  sons  did 
the  late  German  Emperor  have  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war?  (21  Have  any  been  killed  or  seriously 
wounded?  If  so,  which  one  and  when'.'  (3)  What 
are  their  names  in  order,  the  youngest  first?'' 

(1)  The  late  German  Emperor  had  six  sons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  and  they  are  still  living. 
They  are  as  follows: — Prince  Joachim,  born  De- 
cember 17,  1890;  Pnnce  Oscar,  born  July  27.  1888: 
Prince  August  Wilhelm,  born  January  29,  1Ss7; 
Prince  Adalbert,  born  July  14,  18S4;  Prince  Wil- 
helm Eitel  Friedrich,  born  July  7,  1883;  Prince 
Friedrich  Wilhelm,  born  May  6,  18S2.  (2)  Prince 
Joachim  was  slightly  wounded  but  not  killed. 
However,  one  of  the  Princes  of  Prussia,  Albrecht. 
remotely  connected  with  the  Emperor's  family 
died  of  wounds  after  having  been  captured  as  an 
aviator. 


Classified    Col  u  inns 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEND  A  DELIGHTFUL  KAIL  AND 
WINTER  TRAVELING.  A  salary  to  start 
and  all  railroad  fare  paid.  One  of  the  coun- 
try'sold  and  well-established  business  houses, 
with  a  nation-wide  organization,  will  have 
openings  for  ten  educated  women  this  fall. 
Applicants  must  be  between  25  and  40  years 
ol  age  and  free  to  travel  extensively.  Posi- 
tions offer  interesting  work  in  educational 
sales  field.  These  vacancies  are  in  our  regular 
organization  and  are  paying  $200  to  $400 
a  month,  Give  SUCh  information  as  will  make 
your  application  stand  out  from  the  mass. 

Address  s.  [.  Gille  ill  an.  s<-<  retary 
F.  E.  COMPTON  &  CO. 

Box   1..  1). 
5S  E.  Washington  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


Salesman— City  or  Traveling  Experience  un- 
necessary. Send  for  list  ol  openings  and  lull 
particulars.  l'n-i>\re  in  spare  time  to  earn  the 
i  id  to  110,000  a  year.  Em- 
ployment Bervlce  rendered  members.  Natl. 
Salesmen's  I  r.  Ass'n,    Dept.  140  K,   Chicago. 

\gcnts  mil.'  eel  ly  selling  Arcidi 

Sickness  Policies  foi   (10  y<  irl;       Pays  jaOCO 
death,  increa  \lso  (21  weekly 

:  ii  accident  or  sickness.    Qui'  I  cl 

Permanent    m<    from   re- 

•  100,000  d ted  with  State.    Ad- 
dress Insurance  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Newark,  N.  J. 

-WIMMINC  SCIENTIFICALLY    TAUGHT 

of .  F.  E.  D  Alton ii    l     Dalton,  the 

noted  ten         >ti  all  I  he  pi 

i  roke*,  how  to  Moat .  dive,  etc,    I 

louble  voui  aummei  enjoyment, 

ed  and  illustrated;  bymail.Sr.35. 
.  Wacnalls  Company,    -    New  York 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"MODERN"  Duplicator— a  business  getter. 
(1.50  up.  50  to  7  5  copies  from  pen,  pencil,  type- 
writer. No  glue  or  gelatine.  36,000firms  use 
it.  30  Days' trial.  You  need  one.  Booklet  free. 
J.  G.  Durkin  &  Reeves  Co.,  Pittsburgh,  l'a. 

THE  ROSICRCCIAN  MYSTERIES 
200  pp.    Cloth.    (1.00  Postfree.      The  Book 

for  the  Busy  Man,  who  seeks  a  solution  ol  the 
Riddle  of  Life  and  Death. 

\\  hem  e  have  we  come? 

Why  are  we  here? 

Whither  are  we  going? 

ROSICRUC1  \X    FELLOWSHIP 

P.  O.  Box   9, 

Oceanside,  California 

PATENTS    AND    ATTORNEYS 

PATENT  SENSE 
"The  Book  foi  inventors  and  Manufacturers." 

.  FREE.    Write  I.  U  I  A    &  LA<  i.V 
651  I   Street,  N.  W„  Washington, D. C. 

ESTABLISHED   1809 

DON'T  LOSE  YOUR  RIGHTS  TO  PAT- 
EN  I  1'ROI  !•(  i  [ON.  Sign  and  witness 
form  "Evidence  ol  Conception."    'ibis  form, 

a  i  ion  sen  l  In 
Allwine,  211  Ouray  Bldg.,  Washington,  D.  C, 


Vest  Pocket  Standard  Dictionary 

ha  a  largei  vocabulary  than  any  othei  uch 
dictionary.  Cloth,  .?oc;  moroccociu.  50c;  /eJ 
triilhrr.  75c.  Thumb  notch  index,  IOC  extra, 
Postage,  s<-  extra. 

FUNK  &  WACNALLS  COMPANY    -    New  York 


How  to  Get  Rich 

— by  following  a  plan  clearly  explained  in  '  The  Book  oj 
Thrift"  the  new  guide  to  financial  success  by  T.  D. 
MacGregor.  You  can  do  it  if  yori  get  a  copy  of  this 
remarkable  book  and  yourself  adopt  its  plan  of  saving  and 
investing. 

All  the  wisdom  of  genuine  thrift  is  packed  within  the  cov- 
ers of  this  350-page  volume,  and  it  h  all  yours  for  one  dollar. 

The  Book  of  Thrift 

Why  and  How  to  Save  and  What  to  Do  With  Your  Savings 

Mr.  MacGrtgor  has  been  as  much  editor  as  author  in  that  lie  has 
brought  together  and  set  down  in  most  interesting  and  practical  form 
the  best  results  of  the  Study,  observation  and  practical  experience  of 
thousands  of  thrifty  men  and  women.  Not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
book's  twenty  chapters  is  that  containing  helpful  quotations  from  the 
1  i ps  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  successful  men  and  women  of 
c\  ery  age  and  clime.  Other  features  of  the  book  of  inestimable  value 
are  the  true  stories  of  success  through  systematic  saving  and  wise 
investing,  compound  interest  tables,  and  practical  hints  for  saving  in 
the  home,  the  office,  the  factorj   and  the  farm. 

Large  12mo,  Cloth.     $1.00  net;  by  mail  $1.12 

FUNK  &  WAGNALLS  COMPANY,  354-60  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York 
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Battery  Ignition 
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Magneto  Sparks 
Qive  More  Power 
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This  book  will  tell  you  how  you  can : 

— make  your  engine  more  dependable; 

— give  your  engine    greater  power  and 
responsiveness;        -  •  • 

— get  more  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline; 

— prevent  most  of  your  battery  troubles ; 

— eliminate    the    commonest    cause    of 
starting  trouble  in  cold  weather. 

No  doubt  you  have  a  good  engine  on  your  car,  truck, 
tractor,  motor-cycle,  motor-boat  or  stationary  engine. 
Surely  you  want  to  better  it  if  you  can.  This  book  will  tell 
you  how  to  better  it  and  why  you  should  insist  that  your 
next  car,  etc.,  be  Magneto-equipped.     Mail  the  coupon! 


Magneto  Manufacturers,  110  West  40th  Street,   N.  Y. 

AMERICAN  BOSCH  MAGNETO  CORP.      THE  EISEMANN  MAGNETO  CO. 
The  Bosch  Magneto  The  Eisemann  Magneto 

ERICSSON  MANUFACTURING  CO.  THE  SIMMS  MAGNETO  CO. 

The  Ber'.ing  Magneto  Simms  Magnetos  j 

SPLITDORF  ELECTRICAL  CO. 
Dixie  and  Aero  Magnetos 


The  magneto  is  the  only  depend- 
able, self-contained  unit  which 
produces  high-tension  sparks  for 
ignition — independent  of  battery 
or  coil. 


Send  for  this  book— IT'S  FREE 

MAGNETO  MANUFACTURERS 
110  West  40th  Street,  New  York 

Please  send   me  a  copy  of  your  FREE  booklet — 
"Why  Magneto  Ignition  Makes  a  Good  Engine  Better" 


Name. 


Address 

,-j    ■     Mention  below,  the  make,  year,  and  model  of  your  car,  truck,  tractor,  etc. 
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The  Ham  with  the  Blue  Tag 
needs  no  parboiling 


PARBOILING,  to  remove  excessive  salti- 
ness, is  a  long,  irksome  task.  And  the 
ham  is  a  disappointment,  too,  for  in  parboiling, 
so  much  of  the  taste — and  much  of  the  food 
value,  also — is  lost. 

That  is  why  the  blue  tag  attached  to  every 
Swift's  Premium  Ham  means  so  much  to  the 
housewife.  It  means  that  however  she  pre- 
pares this  ham,  she  will  never  need  to  parboil 
it,  and  all  the  flavor  will  stay  in  the  ham. 

There  is  a  blue  "no  parboiling"  tag  attached 
to  every  Swift's  Premium  Ham.  Look  for  it 
when  you  buy  a  whole  ham — when  you  buy 
by  the  slice. 

Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Swift's  Premium 
Ham 


It  is  not 
necessary  toparboil 
SwiftsPremiumHam 
^  before  broiling     < 

or  frying 


This  is  the  blue  "no  parboiling" 
tag  which  is  attached  to  every 
Swift's  Premium  Ham.  Look  for 
it  when  you  buy  a  whole  ham  or 
when  you  buy  a  slice 


How  long  is  it  since  you've  had  a 
real  old-fashioned  boiled  dinner? 
It's  very  easily  prepared  and  oh.' 
so  easily  eaten: 

Wash  and  scrape  shank  end  of 
Premium  Ham.  Cover  with  cold 
water,  bring  slowly  to  the  boiling 
point,  then  simmer  gently  until 
done,  allowing  20  minutes  to  the 
pound 

Skim  and  strain  water  in  which 
ham  was  boiled.  Prepare  carrots, 
turnips,  onions  and  cabbage  and 
cook  in  this  liquid.  Remove  skin 
from  ham,  steam  until  thoroughly 
heated  and  serve  surrounded  by 
the  vegetables 
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TO   OUR  READERS 

THIS  RATHER  UNUSUAL  ISSUE  of  The  Literary  Digest,  which  may  surprize  some  of 
our  readers,  is  due  to  a  dispute  between  two  factions  of  a  labor-union  in  the  printing  establish- 
ment which  prints  the  magazine.  This  difficulty  delayed  publication  so  long  as  to  prevent  printing 
our  usual  number  of  pages.  The  Literary  Digest  is  not  a  party  to  the  dispute,  and  suffers 
only  as  an  "innocent  bystander."  Rather  than  disappoint  our  readers  by  omitting  an  issue,  we 
are  publishing  this  number  at  a  considerable  financial  loss,  minus  the  advertising  which  revenue 
makes  the  magazine  possible,  and  minus  much  of  the  reading  matter  which  usually  finds  room  among 
the  advertising  pages.  We  know  that  the  advertisements  themselves  must  also  be  of  service  to 
the  reader  or  they  would  not  continue,  and  we  trust  that  next  week  The  Digest  will  resume  its 
usual  appearance.     Any  future  delays  or  omissions  will  be  due  to  the  same  cause. 
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TOPICS   -  OF  -  THE  -  DAY 


I 


WHEN  THE   POLICE   STRIKE 


RIOT,  BLOODSHED.  VXD  PILLAGE  attend  a  police- 
men's strike,  as  reports  from  Boston  have  shown,  and 
•  when  numerous  editorials  call  the  police  a  "miniature 
army"  the  underlying  idea  seems  to  be  that  a  strike  of  policemen 
amounts  practically  to  wholesale  mutiny  and  desertion.  This, 
however,  is  not  always  regarded  as  an  argument  against  police- 
men's unions.  In  twenty-one  American  cities  the  police  are  union- 
ized, and  James  J.  Storrow,  chairman  of  the  Boston  Citizens'  Com- 
mittee, has  gone  on  record  as  saying,  "I  do  not  see  any  objection 
to  the  police  officers  of  Boston  forming  their  own  independent 
and  unaffiliated  organization  so  that  they  can  put  their  best 
men  to  bargain  collectively  with  the  city."  Nor  is  it  denied 
that  the  police  have  frequently  a  grievance.  The  Washington 
Times  refers  with  reprobation  to  "the  beggarly  salaries  paid 
to  good  men  who  deserve  more  money  for  the  positions  they 
occupy  and  the  sacrifices  they  make."  But  when  the  light  to 
unionize  is  taken  to  imply  the  right  to  strike,  a  new  element 
enters  in — the  element,  that  is,  of  the  public's  right  to  protection 
against  lawbreakers.  The  press  appreciate  this  fully.  More- 
over, a  paper  here  and  there  is  asking,  what  may  come  of  affilia- 
tion between  a  policemen's  union  and  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor?  This  was  the  supreme  issue  in  Boston,  and  David 
Lawrence  wonders  what  might  occur  in  case  the  labor-unions 
should  go  over  to  the  Reds — a  possible,  if  by  no  means  a  prob- 
able, eventuality.  He  foresees  that  "if  Bolshevism  is  ever  to 
take  hold  in  America  and  the  Soviet  ideas  are  to  prevail,  a  power- 
ful weapon  in  the  hands  of  radical  leaders  would  be  their  affiliation 
with  the  police  in  all  parts  of  the  country."  Meanwhile,  the 
question  arises,  How  far  can  the  police  be  depended  upon  to 
deal  impartially  with  situations  resulting  from  the  ordinary  labor 
crisis  if  they  themselves  have  formed  an  alliance  with  the  labor- 
unions?     Says  Mr.  Storrow  in  Boston : 

"I  do  not  question  the  good  faith  of  the  police  officers  in 
believing  that  in  a  strike  in  which  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  is  involved  they  can  preserve  an  absolutely  judicial  and 
unbiased  attitude  between  those  who  are  their  fellow  members 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  other  members  of  the 
community  who  are  not. 

"But,  indeed,  I  have  lived  too  long  to  feel  I  can  safely  be 
subjected  to  special  bias  or  sympathy  for  men  on  one  side  of  a 
controversy,  and  then  be  sure  it  has  no  effect  on  my  views  and 
actions. 

"A  man  can  not  always  tell  when  he  is  being  perfectly  fair. 
We  have  all  seen  lots  of  men  who  we  know  intended  to  be 
absolutely  fair  in  their  statements  and  position,  and  yet  it  has 
been  plain  to  us  as  Bunker  Hill  Monument  they  were  not. 

"Suppose  a  police  officer  could  be  sure  he  has  handled  a  case 
without  bias  and  we  will  assume  that,  altho  his  sympathy  is  on 
one  side,  still  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  showing  not  the 
slightest  partiality,  yet  in  a  time  of  excitement  and  angry 
feelings  how  are  the  rest  of  us  to  know  he  has  been  successful  in 
.suppressing  his  feelings?" 

A  further  question.  In  Boston  a  general  strike  was  thii  at- 
oned because  policemen  were  restrained  from  joining  the  Ameri- 
can Federation;  what  would  happen  if  this  principle  were  made 
to  work  the  other  way?  As  the  Portland  (Me.)  Eastern  Argus 
puts  it: 

"What  will  bo  the  position  of  the  police,  provided  they  win 
their  contention,  when  the  traction  employees  or  workmen 
employed  in  the  building  trades  are  unsuccessful  in  a  strike 
and  call  upon  the  police  to  walk  out  in  sympathy,  thus  throwing 
the  entire  population  without  protection  from  burglary,  arson, 
murder,  and  other  crimes?" 


The  Boston  police  were  sworn  to  obey  all  rules  of  the  depart- 
ment, and  one  such  rule  forbids  their  joining  a  labor-union. 
The  agreement  even-  Boston  policeman  signs  on  taking  ofiice  is 
thus  reproduced  by  the  Boston  Transcript: 


'I, 


-,  hereby  accept  the  office  of 


on  the  police 


force  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  agree  to  obey  and  be  bound  by 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  are  or  may  be  from  time  to 
time  laid  down  for  the  government  of  the  police  department 
of  said  city." 

As  The  Transcript  goes  on  to  say, 

"Here  is  an  obligation  clearly  understood  and  as  solemnly 
accepted  by  every  member  of  the  present  police  force.  It 
behooves  the  people  of  Boston  in  particular,  and  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  in  general,  to  read  the  terms  of  this  oath,  and, 
with  these  terms  in  mind,  to  read  the  following  rule  officially 
promulgated  by  the  Police  Commissioner: 

"'No  member  of  the  force  shall  join  or  belong  to  any  organ- 
ization, club,  or  body  composed  of  present  or  present  and  past 
members  of  the  force  which  is  affiliated  with  or  a  part  of  any 
organization,  club,  or  body  outside  of  the  department,  except 
that  a  post  of  the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  the  United 
Spanish  War  Veterans,  and  the  American  Legion  of  World's 
War  Veterans  may  be  formed  within  the  department.' 

"The  policemen  who  affiliate  with  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  do  so  at  the  peril  of  their  own  honor.  If  they  refuse  to 
respect  the  sanctity  of  the  oath  they  have  taken  in  the  sight  of 
God,  the  opinion  of  their  fellow  man  will  not  restrain  them." 

Frank  H.  McCarthy,  New  England  organizer  of  the  A.  F.  L., 
refers  to  the  new  organization  as  "the  Boston  Police  Union, 
No.  16,807  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,"  and  protests 
that  "the  fear  exprest  in  some  quarters  that  the  creation  of  the 
union  will  result  in  the  policemen  having  to  serve  two  masters 
is  entirely  without  foundation,"  while  the  Boston  News  Bureau 
tells  us  that  the  policemen's  lawyer,  John  P.  Feeney,  quotes 
"a  law  of  the  Commonwealth  which  provides  that  no  employer 
shall  prevent  any  one  from  belonging  to  a  labor  organization 
as  a  condition  of  employment."  Samuel  Gompers,  in  discussing 
the  unionization  of  the  Washington  police  and  their  affiliation 
with  the  A.  F.  L.,  has  claimed  to  see  no  possible  harm  in  either. 
Says  a  writer  in  the  Washington  Times: 

"The  venerable  president  of  the  Federation  declared  that 
there  is  little  doubt  that  the  Commissioners  have  acted  in 
violation  of  all  Federal  laws  giving  labor  the  right  to  organize 
for  its  upbuilding,  and  especially  in  violation  of  Section  6  of  the 
Clayton  Act,  which  prevents  interference  with  legal  processes  of 
organization. 

"Gompers  felt  strongly  that  an  imputation  had  been  cast 
upon  labor  in  the  intimations  that  policemen  belonging  to  the 
union  and  the  Federation  could  not  be  impartial  in  the  event 
of  disturbances.  He  believed  policemen  to  be  patriotic  Ameri- 
cans at  all  times  and  under  all  conditions,  and  as  standing 
for  law  and  order  despite  their  affiliations. 

"Gompers  especially  pointed  out  that  in  giving  charters  to 
policemen's  unions  it  was  with  the  distinct  understanding,  writ- 
ten into  the  by-laws  of  the  Federation,  that  strikes  should  not 
be  resorted  to." 

Such  arguments  find  but  few  echoes  in  the  press,  however. 
Especially  in  cities  where  policemen's  unions  have  been  organ- 
ized, denunciation  is  prompt  and  severe.  Says  the  Topeka  (Kan.) 
Stale  Journal:  "The  obligations  of  a  policeman  differ  greatly 
from  those  of  the  ordinary  toiler.  He  is  not  an  employee  in 
the  accepted  sense,  but  an  officer  of  the  State,  and  the  people 
look  to  him  for  an  impartial  enforcement  of  the  laws.  He  can 
not  serve  two  masters."     The  Los  Angeles  Times  believes  that 
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"the  hour  is  certain  to  come  when  he  would  be  forced  to  be 
false  to  his  obligation  to  the  city  or  to  the  union,"  and  goes  on 
to  remark: 

"The  safety  of  the  lives  and  property  of  citizens  depends 
on  the  dismissal  from  the  police  force  of  every  officer  who  per- 
sists in  retaining  his  membership  in  the  policemen's  union. 
The  Times  feels  confident  that  a  policemen's  union  is  a  thing 
which  the  citizens  of  this  industrially  free  community  will  not 
tolerate.  It  is  unthinkable.  Get  off  the  force,  men,  or  get  out 
of  the  union! 

"No  man's  home,  no  man's  wife,  no  man's  children  will  be 
safe  in  Los  Angeles  if  the  police  force  is  unionized  and  made 
subject  to  the  orders  of  the  Red  unionite  bosses." 

In  Macon,  Ga.,  another  city  where  the  police  have  a  union, 
The  Telegraph  finds  that  "there  are  nasty  stories  going  about 
to  the  effect  that  our  lately  unionized  Police  Department  is  not 
preserving  the  same  amount  of  law  and  order  for  the  benefit 
of  the  employers  and  non-union  mill-workers  and  for  the  union- 
ized and  striking  operatives." 

As  the  Boston  Herald  sees  it,  the  real  question  at  issue  is  not 
one  of  wages  or  of  collective  bargaining,  but  a  question  as  to  who 
shall  rule — the  city  government  or  outsiders.  When  the  strike 
came,  and  with  it  the  prospect  of  various  sympathetic  strikes, 
the  Boston  News  Bureau  denounced  the  police  for  affiliating  with 
the  A.  F.  L.,  and  said  bluntly: 

"By  joining  that  union,  quite  as  much  as  by  their  physical 
desertion  of  their  stations,  they  made  plain  that  they  were  seek- 
ing to  maintain  the  union  idea  of  exerting  coercion  or  pressure  to 
win  a  battle  by  use  of  the  weapon  of  the  strike.  Being  police- 
men, it  infallibly  followed  that  they  invoked  thereby  a  reign  of 
lawlessness  within  the  betrayed  city.  For  such  a  strike  could 
have  no  other  ultimate  form  of  pressure.  If  the  police  knew  no 
persons  in  the  city  would  turn  lawless,  their  strike  threat  or  act 
would  have  no  power.  They  are  thus  logically  the  accessories 
of  the  mobs. 

"Now  comes  in  Boston  a  replica  of  the  Winnipeg  menace  of  a 
general  'sympathetic'  strike,  to  back  up  this  ex-police  lawless- 
ness. It  also  is  lawless  in  its  flagrant  disregard  of  the  one  prin- 
ciple it  has  been  vaunting — sanctity  of  'collective  bargaining.' 
Put  into  practise — as  the  radical  elements  would  have  it,  but  as 
the  conservatives  oppose — it  would  mean  an  attempt  at  soviet- 
izing  Boston. 

"These  are  the  lessons  for  the  two  score  or  more  of  other  cities 
in  which  the  disingenuous  police-union  idea  is  seething.  Boston 
is  the  pathological  experiment   station." 


In  Norfolk,  Va.,  where  the  policemen  have  steered  clear  of  Ihe 
A.  F.  L.,  The  Virginian-Pilot  warmly  praises  them  thus: 

"It  is  in  every  way  creditable  to  the  sound  judgment  and 
sense  of  public  duty  that  the  members  of  Norfolk's  police 
force  should  on  their  own  initiative  have;  recognized  the  im- 
propriety of  their  establishing  relations  at  least  implying  al- 
legiance  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  The  report 
that  they  will  relinquish  the  charter  which  had  been  accepted 
without  mature  consideration  reinstates  them  in  the  rightful 
position  of  guardians  of  the  public  and  executors  of  the  law.  with- 
out any  outside  alliances  or  obligations  which  might  conflict  wil  h 
the  duties  to  which  they  are  already  pledged.  That  they  may 
without  any  compromise  of  their  higher  mission  form  an  organ- 
ization on  cooperative  beneficial  lines  is  freely  conceded.  No 
one  wishes  in  any  way  to  restrict  their  rights  as  citizens,  and 
we  have  already  exprest  the  opinion  that  their  calling,  both 
honorable  and  essential,  should  be  liberally  compensated.  The 
only  restraint  put  upon  them  is  one  which  their  own  second 
thought  has  realized  to  be  proper,  one  which  is  shared  by  the 
judge  on  the  bench,  and  by  all  those  classes  of  servitors  of  the 
Government  to  whom  the  first  obligation,  outweighing  all 
others,  is  to  execute  the  laws  without  fear,  favor,  or  affection 
toward  any  individual  or  combination  of  persons  whatsoever." 

Looking  on  from  outside,  the  New  York  Sun  sees  "a  matter 
of  appalling  significance  and  importance  in  the  situation  brought 
about  in  Boston,"  and  remarks  that — 

"The  idea  of  a  unionized  police,  subject  to  control  as  to  its 
performance  or  non-performance  of  duty  by  a  government  not 
a  part  of  our  constituted  system,  by  an  authority  other  than 
that  to  which  it  has  sworn  obedience,  is  comparable  only  to  that 
of  a  unionized  army  or  a  unionized  navy.  It  is  an  idea  intol- 
erable to  the  American  genius,  and  its  manifestations  and  dem- 
onstrations ought  to  be  denounced  and  resisted  by  every  American 
who  is  worthy  of  the  name." 

On  September  11,  President  Wilson  declared  in  Helena,  Mont., 
in  the  course  of  his  address: 

"I  want  to  say  this,  that  a  strike  of  the  policemen  of  a  great 
city,  leaving  the  city  at  the  mercy  of  an  army  of  thugs,  is  a 
crime  against  civilization.  In  my  judgment  the  obligation  of  a 
policeman  is  as  sacred  and  direct  as  the  obligation  of  a  soldier. 
lb'  is  a  public  servant,  not  a  private  employee,  and  the  whole 
honor  of  the  community  is  in  his  hands.  He  has  no  right  to 
prefer  any  private  advantage  to  the  public  safety.  I  hope  that 
lesson  will  be  burned  in  so  that  it  will  never  again  be  forgotten, 
because  the  pride  of  America  is  that  it  can  exercise  self-control." 
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HOSTILITIES   OVER   THE   PEACE   TREATY 


*  S  TWO  PEACEMAKING  AUTHORITIES  are  provided 
/-\  by  our  Constitution,  there  is  little  prospect  of  a  peace 
•^  ■*-  treaty  with  Germany  seen  by  our  press  until  the  two 
peacemakers  agree  on  some  kind  of  peace  or  armistice  between 
themselves.  Just  at  present  the  national  atmosphere  is  re- 
sounding with  the  whacks  the  peacemakers  are  giving  each 
other,  while  the  cables  report  delighted  comment  in  Germany 
at  the  spectacle.  Each  side  claims  a  monopoly  of  patriotism 
and  pure  Americanism.  The  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee  assures  us  that  the  President  in  his  Western 
speeches  is  ''pounding  against  a 
stone  wall  of  patriotism  already 
impregnable,"  aud  on  their  Bide 
the  Republican  leaders,  as  the 
Democratic  New  York  Times 
notes,  have  been  "spurred  on  in 
their  efforts  to  build  up  their 
offensive  against  the  Treaty  by 
the  sledge-hammer  blows  aimed 
at  the  opposition  by  President 
Wilson."  While  the  President 
was  very  careful  to  say  in  Kansas 
City  that  he  had  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  Senate,  yet  in  the 
same  speech  he  spoke  of  oppo- 
nents of  the  Treaty  as  men  ap- 
proaching it  with  "private  pas- 
sion and  party  passion,"  who 
"look  at  the  thing  with  the  jaun- 
diced eyes  of  those  who  have  some 
private  purpose  of  their  own,"  and 
who  would  eventually  be  "gib- 
beted" by  public  opinion.  At 
St.  Louis  he  referred  to  enemies 
of  the  Treaty  as  "absolutely  con- 
temptible quitters  if  they  do  not 
see  the  game    through,"  and  at 

Sioux  Falls  he  warned  his  hearers  that  "in  the  last  two  weeks  the 
pro-German  element  has  lifted  its  head  again  "  and  is  saying,  "I 
see  a  chance  for  Germany  and  America  to  stay  out  and  take  care 
of  themselves."  Close  on  the  President's  trail,  Senator  Hiram 
Johnson  poured  forth  sarcasm  upon  the  President  before  an  ap- 
plauding Chicago  audience  and  accused  him  of  "seeking  to  im- 
pose his  arbitrary  will  on  the  nation"  in  "violation  of  his  word 
and  of  the  will  of  the  American  people,"  and  on  the  same  oc- 
casion Senator  Borah  characterized  the  Treaty  as  a  "cowardly, 
treacherous  scheme."  No  oratorical  denunciation  of  the  Treaty, 
however,  could  be  much  sharper  than  the  deliberate  words  of 
the  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  September  10.  This  report,  signed  by  Senator  Lodge,  at- 
tacked the  League  as  "an  alliance,  and  not  a  league,"  as  an 
arrangement  which,  "as  it  stands,  will  breed  wars  instead  of 
securing  peace,"  and  which  is  "fraught  with  the  greatest  dangers 
to  the  future  safety  and  well-being  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  Wilson  calls  for  immediate  ratification  for  the  sake  of  a 
waiting  world.  He  declares  that  pressing  industrial  problems 
can  not  be  settled  until  the  final  form  of  the  Treaty  is  assured. 
The  delay,  he  says,  is  not  necessarily  dangerous  "except  for  the 
temper  of  the  peoples  scattered  throughout  the  world  who  are 
waiting."  At  Des  Moines  the  President  enlarged  upon  the 
spread  of  Bolshevism  throughout  the  world,  and  said:  "So 
long  as  disorder  continues,  so  long  as  the  world  is  kept  waiting 
for  the  answer  to  the  question  of  the  kind  of  peace  we  are  going 
to  have  and  what  kind  of  guaranties  there  are  to  be  behind  that 
peace,  that  poison  will  steadily  spread  more  and  more  rapidly 
until    it    may  be  that    even  this  beloved  land  of  ours  will  be 


distracted  and  distorted  by  it."  In  other  speeches  Mr.  Wilson 
emphasized  the  business  man's  need  for  an  early  settlement  of 
peace,  and  these  arguments  have  been  repeated  in  statements 
made  by  such  men  as  Elbert  T.  Gary  and  Thomas  W.  Lamont. 
If  the  Treaty  terms  punishing  Germany  are  not  put  into  effect 
at  once,  says  Mr.  Lamont,  "  Germany  will  be  able  to  evade  the 
obligations  and  the  American  people  will  in  every  way  suffer 
loss."  And  the  Denver  Times  (Rep.)  agrees  that  "delay  in 
ratifying  the  Treaty  is  causing  chaos." 

In  calling  for  ratification  of  the  Treaty  as  it  stands,  President 

Wilson  has  returned  again  and 
again  to  his  general  argument  for 
the  League  of  Nations  as  the  only 
preventive  of  war  and  the  sole 
cure  for  revolution  and  disorder. 
Of  the  much-debated  Article  X 
he  said  at  St.  Louis:  "Article  X 
cuts  at  the  very  heart,  and  is  the 
only  instrument  that  will  cut  to 
the  very  heart  of  the  old  system." 
On  board  his  special  train  he  told 
the  newspaper  correspondents 
one  night  that  on  his  journey 
he  was  trying  to  place  before  the 
people  ten  points  in  the  Peace 
Treaty  as  his  platform  in  asking 
its  acceptance  as  it  stands.  These 
points  he  defined  as  follows: 

"1.  The  destruction  of  auto- 
cratic power  as  an  instrument  of 
international  control,  admitting 
only  self-governing  nations  to  the 
League. 

"2.  The  substitution  of  pub- 
licity, discussion,  and  arbitration 
for  war,  using  the  boycott  rather 
than  arms. 

"3.  Placing   the   peace   of  the 
world  under  constant  international  oversight  in  recognition  of 
the  principle  that  the  peace  of  the  world  is  the  legitimate  im- 
mediate interest  of  every  state. 
"4.  Disarmament. 

"5.  The  liberation  of  opprest  peoples. 

"6.  The  discontinuance  of  annexation  and  the  substitution  of 
trusteeship  with  responsibility  to  the  opinion  of  mankind. 
"7.  The  invalidation  of  all  secret  treaties. 
"8.  The  protection  of  dependent  peoples. 
"9.  High  standards  of  labor  under  international  sanction. 
"10.  The  international  coordination  of  humane  reform  and 
regulation." 

President  Wilson  insisted  in  several  of  his  speeches  that  he  was 
not  speaking  as  a  Democrat,  but  as  an  American.  The  official 
Democratic  program  in  the  ratification  campaign  was  presented 
by  Senator  Hitchcock  when  he  handed  in  the  minority  report  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  In  this,  as  one  of  the 
correspondents  notes,  the  Senator  "sounds  the  key-note  of  the 
fight  so  far  as  the  Administration  supporters  are  concerned*." 
The  economic  significance  of  the  Treaty  fight  is  phrased  as  fol- 
lows in  the  report:  "The  industrial  world  is  in  ferment,  the 
financial  world  in  doubt,  and  commerce  halts  while  this  great 
delay  in  the  peace  settlement  has  been  caused  by  the  majority 
of  a  committee  known  to  be  out  of  harmony  with  the  majority 
of  the  Senate  and  the  majority  of  the  people."  The  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee  declare  themselves  "without  any 
qualifications  against  amendment,"  because  amendment  is  held 
to  be  equivalent  to  failure  to  ratify,  and  we  would  lose  valuable 
concessions  wrung  from  Germany,  we  would  "find  ourselves  out 
of  war  but  without  any  terms  of  peace,"  and  "we  would  have 
abandoned  our  disgusted  associates"  and  "would  be  reduced  to 


BLOWING  BUBBLES. 

— Munson  in  The  American  Economist 


PATENT  APPLIED  FOR. 


— Brown  In  the  Chicago  Daily  News 


the  necessity  of  seeking  a  negotiated  peace  with  an  angry  Ger- 
many on  such  terms  as  she  would  be  willing  to  accord."  Senator 
Hitchcock's  report  declares  that  the  reservations  proposed  by 
the  committee  majority  are  intended  to  destroy  the  League  and 
the  Peace  Treaty;  "they  are  in  no  sense  interpretative  reserva- 
tions to  be  used  to  make  clear  language  in  the  Treaty  that  might 
be  considered  doubtful,  but  they  are  so  framed  as  to  receive  the 
support  of  Senators  who  desire  the  defeat  of  the  Treaty."  It 
seems  to  the  New  York  Evening  Post's  correspondent  that  this- 
sentence  indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  Democratic  side  may 
go  if  forced  into  a  compromise  position.  That  is,  they  might 
consent  to  ratify  with  "interpretative  reservations"  which  are 
"not  a  corporate  or  simultaneous  part  of  the  resolution  of 
ratification." 

The  platform  of  those  Republicans  who  are  opposed  to  the 
Treaty  in  its  original  form  is,  of  course,  contained  in  the  majority 
report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  As  this  was 
not  handed  in  until  the  President  had  been  traveling  and  speak- 
ing for  a  week,  Senator  Lodge  was  thus  able  to  answer  some  of  the 
President's  arguments.  Assertions  that  the  committee  had 
been  guilty  of  serious  delays  are  met  with  the  answer  that  the 
committee  took  only  six  weeks  to  make  its  report  while  the  Peace 
Conference  used  six  months.  The  demand  for  speed,  says  the 
report,  has  been  partly  artificial  and  "the  work  of  the  Adminis- 
tration," partly  an  "unthinking  outcry,"  and  partly  "disseminat- 
ed by  certain  great  banking  firms  which  had  a  direct  pecuniary 
interest  in  securing  an  early  opportunity  to  reap  the  harvest 
which  they  expected  from  the  adjustment  of  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  the  countries  which  had  been  engaged  in  the  war."  In 
its  report  the  committee  majority  assert  their  belief  that  "the 
League  as  it  stands  will  breed  wars  instead  of  securing  peace." 
They  also  believe  that  the  Covenant  of  the  League  demands  "  sac- 
rifices of  American  independence  and  sovereignty  which  would 
in  no  way  promote  the  world's  peace  but  which  are  fraught  with 
the  gravest  dangers  to  the  future  safety  and  well-being  of  the 
United  States."  All  the  amendments  and  reservations  recom- 
mended by  the  committee  are  said  to  be  "governed  by  a  single 
purpose,  and  that  is  to  guard  American  rights  and  American 
sovereignty,  the  invasion  of  which  would  stimulate  breaches  of 
faith,  encourage  conflicts,  and  generate  wars.  The  United 
States  can  serve  the  cause  of  peace  best,  as  she  has  served  it  in 
the  past,  and  do  more  to  secure  liberty  and  civilization  through- 
out the  world  by  proceeding  along  the  paths  she  has  always 
followed  and  by  not  permitting  herself  to  be  fettered  by  the 
dictates  of  other  nations  or  immersed  and  entangled  in  all  the 


broils  and  conflicts  of  Europe."  To  what  it  calls  "the  attempt 
to  frighten  the  unthinking  by  suggesting  that  if  the  Senate 
adopts  amendments  or  reservations  the  United  States  may  be 
excluded  from  the  League,"  the  committee  majority  replies: 

"That  is  the  one  thing  that  certainly  will  not  happen.  The 
other  nations  know  well  that  there  is  no  threat  of  retaliation 
possible  with  the  United  States,  because  we  have  asked  nothing 
for  ourselves  and  have  received  nothing.  We  seek  no  guaranties, 
no  territory,  no  commercial  benefits  or  advantages.  The  other 
nations  will  take  us  on  our  own  terms,  for  without  us  their  League- 
is  a  wreck,  and  all  their  gains  from  a  victorious  peace  are  im- 
periled. We  exact  nothing  for  ourselves,  but  we  insist  that  we 
shall  be  the  judges,  and  the  only  judges,  as  to  the  preservation 
of  our  rights,  our  sovereignty,  our  safety,  and  our  independence." 

The  thirty-eight  amendments  submitted  by  the  Committee 
amount  practically  to  four  propositions.  As  the  New  York 
Times' s  Washington  correspondent  sums  them  up: 

"1.  To  equalize  the  vote  of  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  and  dominions  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

"2.  To  provide  that  nations  which  are  parties  to  a  dispute 
shall  not  vote  in  the  adjustment  of  it  in  the  League  Council. 

"3.  To  restore  the  former  German  privileges  in  the  Shantung 
Peninsula  to  China,  instead  of,  as  the  Treaty  provides,  giving 
them  to  Japan. 

"4.  To  eliminate  the  United  States  from  participation  in  all 
the  commissions  created  under  the  Treaty  with  the  exception 
of  the  Reparations  Commission,  the  American  delegate  to  vote, 
on  that  commission,  only  on  matters  involving  international 
shipping,  except  as  expressly  instructed,  when  occasion  arises, 
by  his  own  Government." 

The  four  reservations,  all  of  which  pertain  to  our  rights  under 
the  League  of  Nations  Covenant,  are  put  briefly  as  follows  by 
the  same  writer: 

"1.  Asserting  the  unconditional  right  of  the  United  States  to 
withdraw  from  the  League  of  Nations  upon  two  years'  notice,  the 
United  States  to  be  the  sole  judge  as  to  whether  its  obligations  to 
the  League  have  been  fulfilled. 

"2.  The  United  States  declines  to  accept  the  legal  or  moral 
obligations  imposed  under  Articles  X,  XI,  or  XV,  to  engage  in  a 
war  in  which  foreign  Powers  are  engaged,  or  to  accept  the  manda- 
tary obligation  of  Article  XXII,  except  with  the  explicit  consent 
of  Congress. 

"3.  The  United  States  reserves  the  right  to  determine  for  itself 
its  purely  domestic  questions,  such  as  the  tariff,  coastwise 
commerce,  and  immigration,  without  interference  by  the  League 
of  Nations, 

"4.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  reserved  for  the  exclusive  inter- 
pretation of  the  United  States." 

Republican   Senators  alined  against   the  Treaty   aver   with 
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Senator  Lodge  that  if  any  one  is  to  blame  for  the  delay  in  ratify- 
ing peace,  it  is  the  President  himself.  Senator  McCormick 
(Rep.,  111.),  for  instance,  says  this  delay  is  entirely  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  President  "negotiated  the  Treaty  in  defiance  of  the 
established  practise  under  our  Constitution,  in  cynical  disregard 
of  his  own  exprest  opinions,  and  in  absolute  contempt  of  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  as  exprest  at  the  polls."  The 
Nashua  (N.  H.)  Telegraph  (Rep.)  sees  a  concealed  motive  behind 
the  League  advocates'  pleas  for  quick  action:  "they  know  that 
every  day  that  sheds  more  light  on  the  real  meaning  of  the 
League  and  the  Treaty  and  the  devious  methods  employed  by 
the  President  and  his  colleagues  in  writing  them  means  a  further 
waning  of  their  cause  in  the  minds  of  the  people."  Other  papers, 
while  agreeing  that  on  general  principles  the  sooner  the  Treaty  is 
ratified  the  better,  do  not  see  any  '•mystic  panacea"  in  final 
ratification.  The  New  Republic 
can  not  see  how  ratification  will 
bring  down  high  prices  or  restore 
the  credit  of  France,  Italy,  or  Ger- 
many, "or  quiet  the  nationalistic 
and  class  dissensions  that  are  rag- 
ing in  Russia,  Poland,  and  the 
territories  of  the  late  Dual  Em- 
pire," nor  can  the  Paterson  Press- 
Guardian  see  why  the  practical 
fact  of  peace  should  not  "be  ac- 
cepted and  acted  upon  by  our 
people  in  every  branch  of  their 
recuperative  powers,  at  least  so 
far  as  our  strictly  domestic  affairs 
are  concerned." 

It  seems  to  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, one  of  the  most  representa- 
tive organs  of  Republican  opinion 
in  the  East,  that  the  ratification 
proposed  by  Senator  Lodge 
"would  leave  untouched  the 
affirmative  and  valuable  parts  of 
the  Covenant."  The  reservations, 
according  to  this  paper,  "would 
merely  make  more  clear  what  the 
I  'resident  has  contended  is  already 

clear — namely,  that  this  country  assumes  no  obligation  at  war 
with  our  Constitution  for  destroying  future  liberty  of  national 
action."  Even  if  it  was  the  understanding  at  Paris  that  under 
the  League  Covenant  our  "surrender  of  sovereignty  "  is  only  a 
"moral  obligation,"  such  understanding,  argues  The  Wall  Street 
Journal,  should  go  on  record  in  the  form  of  Senate  reservations, 
since  "with  the  passing  of  the  President  and  possibly  Colonel 
(louse  even  oral  evidence  of  what  these  long  series  of  understand- 
ings were  will  no  longer  be  available  from  any  American  source." 
On  the  other  hand,  we  find  pro-League  papers  of  both  parties, 
like  the  Lowell  Courier-Citizen  (Tnd.),  New  York  Globe  (Rep.), 
New  York  World  (Dem.),  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  (Dem.),  and 
Washington  Star  (Ind.)^  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Lodge  reserva- 
tions. 'Their  adoption  would  be  an  act  of  folly,  an  act  of  na- 
tional delinquency,"  declares  The  Plain  Dealer.  The  Lowell 
paper  thinks  that  "the  Germans  themselves  were  never  more 
fat-headed"  than  Senators  who  propose  to  "slap  every  Power  in 
the  face,  each  in  turn,  as  we  go  around  the  Peace  Table,  demand- 
ing signal  ures  for  our  new  Treaty,"  and  yet  expect  "all  hands  to 
put  pen  to  paper  at  once  withoul  feeling  the  suspicion  of  animosity 

again:-!   U     "      The  Washington  Star  says  that  these  reservations 

"virtually  exclude  the  United  States  from  the  League  pf  Nations," 

and  The  World  declares  that  they  make  the  Covenant  worse 
lhan  a  "scrap  of  paper";  "'if  becomes  a  piece  of  shameless  diplo- 
matic false  pretense  to  trap  the  peoples  of  the  world  into  a  sense 
Of  security   that  does  not,  (fan   not,   exist." 
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OF  COURSE  WE  HATE  TO   DISTURB  HIM,  BUT— 

— Orr  in  the  Chicago  Tribune 


With  the  platforms  of  both  sides  in  the  Treaty  fight  thus  out- 
lined Ave  see  the  contest  entering  its  final  stage.  Washington 
correspondents  and  newspaper  men  accompanying  the  President 
make  varying  guesses  as  the  train  speeds  westward,  but  find  it 
still  too  early  to  ascertain  the  final  effect  of  the  Presiden 
speeches  on  the  people  of  the  West  and  Middle  West.  In  the 
Senate  from  day  to  day  we  hear  of  members  jumping  from  one 
side  to  the  other,  then  explaining  or  denying  their  alleged  change 
of  attitude.  One  Democratic  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  favors  the  four  Lodge  reservations,  while  a  Repub- 
lican member  is  openly  against  the  thirty-eight  amendments. 
This  would  indicate  a  division  of  the  Senate  into  more  than  two 
camps.     As  the  Syracuse  Post,- Standard  (Rep.)  explains: 

"There  are  four  parties  in  the  Senate  with  respect  to  the 
Treaty — Ratifiers,    Reset- vat ionists,    Amendcrs,    and   Rejecters. 

The  Democrats,  forty-seven  in  all, 
are  with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
for  unqualified  ratification.  The 
Reservationists  are  a  coherent 
group  led  by  M  cCumber,  McNary, 
Nelson,  Colt,  and  Kellogg,  with  a 
program  which  is  definite  and  in- 
telligible, and  with  at  least  ten 
Senators  subscribing  to  their  pro- 
gram. The  Rejecters  consist  of 
Knox,  Borah,  and  Johnson,  and 
how  many  others  we  shall  learn 
later  as  the  debate  takes  its  slow 
course.  The  Amenders  are  more 
numerous,  but  they  have  no  com- 
mon basis  of  understanding.  In 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
they  are  a  unit  for  the  repudiation 
of  the  Shantung  agreement,  but 
the  Amenders  in  the  Senate  are 
not  equally  united  on  this  or  any 
other  proposed  amendment." 

The  Syracuse  paper  believes 
that  the  Reservationists  will  gain 
in  numbers,  and  that  they  "occupy 
a  comfortable  and  impregnable 
position, "  for  "  the  Ratifiers  must 
come  to  them  or  challenge  defeat," 
and  ' '  the  Amenders  must  come  to 
them  or  accept  responsibility  for 
rejecting  the  Treaty." 
The  New  York  Tribune  (Rep.)  does  not  expect  the  Lodge 
amendments  to  command  the  support  of  the  majority  of  the 
Senate,  and  they  "can  be  voted  down  without  affecting  either 
the  ratification  or  the  reservation,"  as  they  "are  not  parts  of 
the  ratifying  resolution."  The  Washington  Post  (Ind.)  thinks 
that  the  most  radical  Anti-League  Senators  are  likely  to  "yield 
their  individual  predilections"  and  vote  for  ratification  with  the 
Lodge  reservations.  And  it  docs  not  see  wrhy  the  President  and 
his  supporters  should  not  be  willing  to  concur  in  order  to  get 
the  Treaty  ratified. 

The  Brooklyn  Citizen  (Dem.)  states  the  views  of  some  League 
supporters  when  it  says  that  while  the  Lodge  reservations  "are 
not  likely  to  be  adopted  in  their  present  form,"  and  while  it 
sees  no  need  of  any  reservations,  "yet  if  it  be  thought  other- 
wise, and  altho  the  performance  be  wholly  superfluous,  interpre- 
tative reservations  can  be  adopted  that  will  set  all  doubts  at 
rest,  without  necessitating  any  further  action  on  the  part  of 
the  Allies."  And  the  New  York  Sun's  correspondent  on  the 
Presidential  train  reports  that  he  finds  people  in  the  Middle 
West  saying  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  "too  acute  not  to  perceive 
that  there  can  be  no  ratified  Treaty  without  some  American 
reservations." 

Thus  while  the  President  and  Senators  thunder  their  mutual 
defiance  and  declare  that  they  will  not  abate  one  jot  or  one 
tittle,  keen  observers  are  pointing  out  a  common  ground  upon 
which  they   expect    both   sides  eventually   to    unite    in  a  ratifi- 
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THE  ONLY  KIND  OF  STRIKING  NEEDED  JUST  NOW. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


AND  NOW   ALL  HE  HAS  TO  DO  IS  PACIFY  THEM. 

— Hanny  in  the  St.  Joseph  News-Press. 


TWO    SUGGESTIONS    FROM    MISSOURI. 


cation  policy  after  all  the  tumult  and  the  shouting  has  died 
down  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  in  the  auditoriums  of  West- 
ern cities. 


OUR   BOLSHEVIKI    SHOW   THEIR    COLORS 

A  THOROUGHGOING  BOLSHEVIK  PARTY  — "gang 
of  anarchists,"  as  Victor  Berger  calls  them ;  Communists, 
-  as  they  style  themselves — came  out  into  the  open  when 
John  Reed  -and  his  Left-WTingers  formed  an  organization  of  their 
own  after  being  expelled  by  the  National  Socialist  party  at  its 
recent  convention  in  Chicago.  To  be  sure,  the  expelled  radicals 
voted  down  a  motion  to  adopt  the  torch  as  their  emblem,  but 
Comrade  Zimmerman  is  reported  to  have  cried:  "I  will  go  as 
far  in  the  revolutionary  movement  as  any  man;  if  you  think  I 
am  a  coward,  search  the  court  records  of  Indiana,"  while  a 
press  summation  of  principles  indorsed  by  the  new  party  com- 
prises such,  for  example,  as  "dictatorship  of  the  proletariat," 
"nationalization"  of  business  and  finance,  alliance  with  Ger- 
man Spartacans  and  Russian  Bolsheviki,  and  establishment  of 
Soviet  rule  in  order  to  "act  in  suppression  of  fraudulent  bourgeois 
democracy,  the  finance  oligarchy,  and  capitalistic  bureaucracy," 
and  we  are  told  that  John  Reed  "read  a  letter  from  an  I.  W.  W. 
prisoner  in  the  Leavenworth  Penitentiary,  congratulating  the 
delegates  on  leaving  the  old  Socialist  party."  With  equal 
cordiality,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  congratulates  us  all,  as  the  Reds 
will  "now  be  less  dangerous  than  when  camouflaged  as  Social- 
ists," but  the  New  York  Sun  finds  the  case  a  trifle  puzzling,  and 
thinks  it  through  in  this  style: 

"The  Communist  Labor  party  of  America  is  the  name  taken 
by  the  expelled  Left  or  Radical  Wing  of  the  National  Socialist 
party.  The  new  organization  is  avowedly  Bolshevik  and 
makes  no  secret  of  its  design  to  establish  in  our  country  a  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat.  It  has  adopted  an  emblem  which  is 
a  close  copy  of  that  of  the  Russian  Bolsheviki,  consisting  of  a 
red  hammer  and  sickle  crossed  over  sprays  of  grain  on  a  white 
background. 

' '  With  the  forming  of  this  new  group  the  nation  was  beginning 
to  congratulate  itself  that  Bolshevism  had  been  driven  out  into 
the  open,  that  Socialism  in  our  country  had  been  purged  of  its 
extreme  revolutionary  element.  Apparently,  however,  such  is 
not  the  case.  The  convention  of  the  National  Socialist  party 
has  just  issued  a  manifesto,  amid  scenes  of  great  enthusiasm, 
giving  unqualified  indorsement  to  Russian  Bolshevism.  'We 
declare  our  solidarity  with  the  workers  of  Russia  in  establish- 


ing their  Soviet  republic,'  it  says,  'and  we  indorse  the  Socialists 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  Hungary.' 

"Why,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  they  expel  the  Left  Wing 
of  their  party?  In  what  does  the  difference  between  the  two 
factions  lie?  Apparently  only  in  this:  that  the  Communists 
advocate  immediate  revolution  in  our  country  and  the  establish- 
ment by  any  means  at  hand  of  a  proletarian  dictatorship,  while 
the  National  Socialist  party  believes  such  radical  action  unwise 
and  unnecessary." 

Taking  the  new  party  and  its  outlook  rather  seriously,  the 
Washington  Post  declares:  "The  issue  is  laid  and  it  rests  with 
the  loyalty  and  intelligence  of  the  American  people  whether  the 
disciples  of  Trotzky  and  Lenine  shall  gain  the  ascendency  in  this 
country  and  tear  down  the  constitutional  government  now  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  symbol  of  liberty."  Much  less 
anxious,  the  St,  Louis  Globe- Democrat  remarks: 

"Nobody  need  lose  sleep  over  the  organization  in  Chicago  of 
a  so-called  Communist  Labor  party  by  the  Red  Radicals  who 
found  the  American  brand  of  socialism  too  tame  for  them.  .  .  . 
There  is  little  danger  that  the  new  party  will  achieve  anything 
except  to  provide  occasions  for  the  clashing  theories  of  its  mem- 
bers to  lead  them  into  new  revolts  and  new  organizations." 

In  so  far  as  numerical  strength  is  concerned,  it  would  seem 
that  the  Socialist  party  was  in  no  position  to  spare  the  Bol- 
shevik brethren  from  its  ranks,  for  they  had  already  dwindled 
amazingly,  and  the  New  York  World  goes  back  over  the  story 
and  tells  us: 

"Because  the  ruling  element  in  the  Socialist  party  ran  it  as  a 
pro-German  organization  its  vote  dropt  from  901,000  in  1912 
to  590,000  in  1916,  and  Allan  Benson,  its  Presidential  candidate, 
resigned.  In  its  St.  Louis  platform  in  1917  the  party  pledged 
'continuous,  active,  and  public  opposition  to  the  war.'  Its  mem- 
bership, not  to  be  confounded  with  voting  strength,  fell  from 
83,284  in  1916  to  80,694  in  1917  and  74,519  in  1918. 

"Among  those  resigning  were  most  of  the  intellectual  leaders, 
such  as  Messrs.  Spargo,  Ghent,  Russell,  Walling,  and  Stokes, 
who  have  done  patriotic  service  in  the  war  and  since — the  more 
effectually  because,  as  radicals,  they  can  warn  their  country  of 
the  dangers  of  reaction." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  another  communist  faction  had 
broken  away  from  the  Socialist  party  before  John  Reed  and 
his  Left-Wingers  were  expelled,  yet  previous  to  these  develop- 
ments Hermann  Michelson  wrote  in  the  New  York  Call,  "The 
total  paid-up  membership  of  the  Socialist  party  throughout  the 
country  is  just  39,750." 
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;h  hopes  of  lower  prices 

\G  COST  IS  GOING  DOWN!"  is  a  head-line 
in  many  papers  that  reminds  the  reader  of  the 
nursery  air  of  "London  Bridge,"  which  went  down 
only  in  the  song,  not  in  stubborn  fact.  The  head-line  sum- 
marizes the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  encouraging  review  of 
conditions.     Whereupon  the   Dallas   News  lifts  the  somewhat 

profane  response, 

Onward,  Christian  soldiers, 

Marching  as  to  war, 
With  the  cost  of  living 

Going  on  before. 

Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  substantial  agreement  that  the  various 
activities    of    Federal,    State, 


the  way  the  wind  is  blowing  as  a  result  of  the  nation-wide 
investigations  and  prosecutions  to  prevent  hoarding  and  prof- 
iteering, and  believe  it  is  not  going  to  be  good  business  to  keep 
greater  quantities  of  meats  in  storage  than  will  supply  the  normal 
demand  during  a  reasonable  period  in  advance." 

Consumers  have  been  "encouraged  by  the  unlooked-for  drop 
of  hogs  on  the  hoof  to  $15,"  from  $23,  but,  comments  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  pork  products  are  not  likely  to  go 
down  permanently  unless  costs  of  feed  and  farm-labor  also 
go  down.  And  representatives  of  Armour  &  Company,  quoted 
in  the  New  York  Times,  agree  that  there  will  be  no  decline  in 
fresh  pork  and  other  meats,  especially  as  long  as  "the  public  is 
insisting  everywhere"  on  the  choicest  cuts  of  meat. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board's 


and  local  commissions  have 
had  some  effect  on  prices  to 
the  advantage  of  the  con- 
sumer, the  chief  differences  of 
opinion  among  editorial  writers 
being  upon  the  degree  of  relief, 
whether  such  reductions  as 
have  been  noted  are  merely 
temporary  or  are  precursors  of 
a  steady  downward  movement; 
and  again,  whether  or  not  the 
authorities  have  as  yet  touched 
the  real  cause  of  all  our  wo. 

The  remedial  activities  chief- 
ly discust  have  been  local  "fair- 
price"  fixing  and  exposure  of 
profiteering,  and  public  sales  of 
surplus  army  -  supplies.  The 
local  "fair-price"  committees, 
whose  proceedings  have  na- 
turally been  of  special  interest 
to  the  newspapers  in  then  re- 
spective spheres  of  influence, 
developed  from  the  plan  of  the 
Federal  Department  of  -Justice 
to  revive,  throughout  the  na-r 
tion,  the  elaborate  organiza- 
tion maintained  by  the  late 
war-time  Food  Administration. 

The  army-supplies  thrown 
on  the  market  by  the  Govern- 
ment included  more  than  five  million  pounds  of  frozen  meats 
that  had  been  in  cold  storage  in  New  York,  Chicago,  and  other 
centers,  large  quantities  of  canned  vegetables,  and  also  blankets, 
clothing,  and  shoes.  Some  publications  have  placed  their 
editorial  hopes  largely  upon  threats  of  Federal  prosecution  of 
alleged  large-scale  profiteers  or  on  remedial  legislation.  This 
legislation  includes  the  cold-storage  bill,  making  twelve  months 
the  maximum  period  that  food  may  be  held  in  cold  storage,  and 
the  Lever  Food-Control  Act,  recently  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  prohibiting  the  artificial  stimulation  of  prices 
of  necessaries  by  hoarding,  restriction  of  supply,  monopoliza- 
tion, and  other  baneful  practises,  or  by  making  "any  unjust  or 
unreasonable  rate  or  charge  in  handling  or  dealing  in  or  with 
any  necessaries."  Thus  the  more  optimistic  editorial  writers 
have  had  a  variety  of  causes  from  which  to  select  the  probably 
predominant  reason  for  any  improvement  in  conditions  tli.it 
seemed  evident  or  impending. 

In  Cleveland,  The  Plain  Dealer,  hailing  "tumbling  live-stock 
prices"  in  the  Chicago  and  Kansas  City  yards  as  a  hopeful 
portent  of  lower  living  costs,  says  that — 

"The  tumbling  prices  for  stock  on  the  hoof  has  been  at- 
tributed to  the  refusal  of  housewives  to  buy  pork  and  other  meats 
at  the  high  prices  demanded.  But  it  means  more  than  this. 
There  is  a  strong  possibility  that  the  l>kr  packing  interests  scent 


review  of  conditions  in  August 
states,  with  due  caution,  that — 

"A  movement  toward  lower 
prices  appears  to  be  in  process 
in  certain  directions,  prices  of 
certain  foodstuffs  are  declining, 
and  a  feeling  of  conservatism 
is  noticeable  in  certain  lines, 
such  as  the  textile  and  shoe 
industries,  in  which  price  ad- 
vances had  previously  been 
most  marked,  'resales'  at 
some  concession  in  price  being 
reported." 

The  head-lines  of  New  York 
newspapers  recently  have  indi- 
cated a  general  belief  that  the 
cost  of  food,  at  least,  is  on  the 
down  grade.  The  New  York 
Tribune  quotes  Herbert  Hoov- 
er's statement  that  if  Europe 
can  not  find  credits  where- 
with to  purchase  from  our 
"flood  of  production  of  food- 
stuffs," we  are  "likely  to  have 
a  glut  and  prices  may  fall  be- 
low the  cost  of  production  to 
American  farmers."  This,  says 
the  Pittsburg  Leader,  con- 
firms the  prediction  of  Alfred 
W.  McCann,  the  New  York 
food-expert,  "that  food-prices 
are  bound  to  fall  in  the  near  future  and  the  speculators  will  be 
lucky  if  the  drop  is  not  precipitous."  Mr.  Arthur  Williams, 
Federal  Food  Administrator,  is  widely  quoted  to  the  effect 
that  the  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  has  been  checked  by  the 
campaign  conducted  by  Federal,  State,  and  municipal  agencies. 
The  New  York  City  Fair  Price  Committee  has  been  aided  by 
50,000  women,  who  have  asked  housekeepers  to  patronize  stores 
that  meet  the  government  prices.  Many  charges  of  profiteering 
have  been  investigated,  and  in  some  cases  where  the  charges 
have  been  sustained  the  names  of  the  offending  dealers  have 
been  published. 

Taking  their  cue,  apparently,  from  appropriately  conserva- 
tive statements  from  Washington,  many  editorial  writers  make 
no  large  claims  of  decreases  in  retail  prices,  confining  them- 
selves to  a  statement  of  belief  that  the  "high  peak"  of  prices 
has  been  passed,  and  that  no  further  advances,  at  least,  are 
to  be  expected.     Says  the  Washington  Evening  Star: 

".lust  why  the  peak  has  been  passed  is  yet  a  matter  of  specu- 
lation. There  are  several  factors  that  may  possibly  have 
contributed.  The  release  of  large  stocks  of  food  from  storage 
may  be  one.  Indictments  and  threatened  punishments  for 
profiteering  may  be  another.  The  sale  of  army-supplies  may 
he  a  third.  But  there  can  be  no  permanent  improvement 
until  production  has  increased,  until  the  ordinary  law  of  supply 
and  demand  can  oporato." 


THE  NATIONAL  MARATHON. 

— Donahey  in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 
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THE   TURNING  OF  THE  SALARIED  WORM 

"/  I"  \EE  WILD  MAN  OF  BORNEO,"  aooprding  to 
advices  from  Windsor,  Maine,  has  gone  on  strike, 
-*-  and  the  show  to  which  he  belongs  i*  likewise  minus  its 
"Fat  Lady,"  while  from  Paterson,  N.  .1.,  come  (ales  or  a  vmters' 
union;  object,  strikes.  Add  to  these  developments  (lie  drug  clerks' 
strike,  and  it  is  clear  that  (lie  salaried  worm  has  turned.  Even 
clergymen  threaten  a  strike.  The  Rev.  Dr.  John  Roach  Si  ration 
suggests  a  clerical  union,  whose  principles  would  he  embodied 
in  the  resolution  that  "We  will  no  longer  submit  to  the  harsh 
and  heartless  treatment  to  which  we  have  been  subjected  from 
time  immemorial;  that  we  will  not  oven  grant  a  three  days' 
postponement,  with  a  view  to  possible  arbitration,  but  that 
here  and  now  we  declare  to  our  churches  and  to  the  general 
public  that  unless  we  are  given  immediately  an  eight-hour  day 
and  a  50  per  cent,  boost  in  salary  wo  will  go  on  strike  and  let 
them  all  go  to  hell."  In  a  similar  spirit  of  ridicule,  the  Paterson 
PressrGuardian  reminds  us  that  in  Japan  beggars  have  organized 
a  union  and  geisha  girls  have  followed  suit,  and  continues: 

"There  seems  to  be  but  one  thing  to  do  to  complete  I  he 
prevalent  madness.  Let's  cap  the  climax  by  advising  the 
children  to  organize  against  their  parents,  housewives  to  organize 
against  their  husbands,  paterfamilias  against  the  whole  blooming 
household,  and  that  lawyers,  doctors,  and  members  of  the 
judiciary  create  unions  and  pin  their  faith  to  the  walking  dele- 
gate who  will  cheerfully  tell  them  how  much  work  they  shall  do 
in  a  day  and  in  what  manner  they  shall  perform  it.  Let  all  of 
us,  professional  men  as  well  as  mechanical  workers,  throw  our 
individuality  into  the  maw  of  tinionism  and  all  hands  become 
cogs  in  a  gigantic  machine  guaranteed  to  kill  natural  incentive 
to  excel  in  our  particular  line  of  endeavor." 

But  many  papers,  like  the  Buffalo  Evening  News,  look  with 
sympathetic  concern  upon  "the  salaried  man,  whose  income  is 
practically  stationary  amid  the  rising  tide  of  costs,"  and  ask, 
"How  is  he  to  meet  the  living  problem?"     Says  The  News: 

"There  is  no  question  that  men  and  women  of  the  salaried 
class  are  the  hardest  hit  by  the  prevailing  conditions.     This 


"GENTLEMEN,   IS   THERE    ROOM   FOR   ONE   MORE?" 

— Tuthill  in  the  St.  Lonis  Slar. 

is  true  not  only  of  clerks  and  office-workers,  but  of  all  profes- 
sional classes  as  well,  even  to  officers  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy.  Workers  of  this  class  have  received  the  least  increase 
in  pay  with  which  to  meet  the  greatly  increased  prices  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

"The  salaried  man  does  not  go  on  strike;   he  is  not  organized. 


When  he  deals  wiih  his  employer  in  the  matter  of  salary,  ii  i. 

as  man  to  man.  It  is  a.  mailer  of  personal  a  lets.  He  is  the 
very  baokbone  Of  business,  and  it  is  up  to  business  to  deal  fairly 
with  him     lo  put.  him  in  posit  ion  to  keep  his  head  well  above 

I  he  rising  lid.'  of  costs." 

fn  an  endeavor  to  determine  the  number  of  " unheard  sufferers" 


/p-.a.&vM^— 


THE  LITTLE   END  OF  THE    HORN. 

— Evans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 

in  the  country  (meaning,  of  course,  the  salaried  class),  the  New 
York  Evening  Sun  has  delved  in  statistics  and  concludes  that  — 

"The  victimized  class  number  some  five  million.  With  their 
dependents  they  consitute  at  least  one-eighth  of  the  population 
of  the  country.  As  long  ago  as  1910  the  professions  alone, 
esthetic,  learned,  and  literary,  had  about  900,000  practitioners, 
without  counting  the  school-teachers,  who  added  about  600,000 
more.  The  number  of  clerical  workers,  not  including  stenog- 
raphers, must  have  run  considerably  over  1,000,000.  Of 
salaried  executives  the  railroads,  banks,  and  factories  showed 
several  hundred  thousand.  Of  salesmen  and  buyers,  from  the 
salaried  counter-clerk  to  the  large-commissioned  brokers,  there 
were  over  a  million.  And  of  the  experts  in  goods,  the  credit 
men,  the  skilled  minds  in  other  special  places,  there  were  thou- 
sands upon  thousands." 

In  another  editorial  the  same  newspaper  dwells  upon  certain 
startling,  if  not  grotesque,  instances  of  disproportion  between 
salaries  and  wages,  and  remarks : 

"A  comparison  made  public  in  the  House  shows  that  a  freight- 
engineer  draws  $59  a  month  more  pay  than  the  Governor  of 
Texas.  The  Governors  of  eleven  States  in  all  get  salaries  less 
than  the  pay  of  the  freight-engineer.     One  gets  barely  over  half." 

The  New  York  Evening  Post,  meanwhile,  says,  "Now  that 
chorus  girls  have  had  a  raise,  teachers  and  preachers  are  indulg- 
ing in  anticipations."  And  a  correspondent  signing  himself 
"Vulcan"  comes  out  with  a  newspaper  letter  asking  why  under- 
paid clerks  refuse  to  "resign  pencils  to  the  ladies  and  hunt  a 
man's  job,  as  observation  will  show  many  big,  husky  fellows 
hiding  behind  a  pen  or  a  pencil  when  a  case-hook  or  a  hand- 
truck  or  some  other  useful  implement  would  help  increase  pro- 
duction or  transportation  of  much-needed  materials."  And  in 
the  New  York  World  we  read  of  competent  officers  leaving  the 
Army  because  of  "the  reduced  purchasing  power  of  army  sala- 
ries." Moreover,  there  are  windows  to  clean.  An  advertiser, 
says  the  New  York  Times, 

"Announces  that  windowr-cleaners  are  wanted;  only  those  with 
experience  need  apply;  wages,  $7.50  per  day.  He  should  have 
no  trouble  in  hiring  as  many  as  he  wants,  for  his  advertisement 
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will  bring  good  news  to   most  of   the  clergymen   and   college 
teachers  in  these  United  States." 

During  the  war,  as  President  William  T.  Foster,  of  Reed 
College  tells  the  New  York  Sun,  many  professors  found  thai 
they  could  make  three  or  four  times  as  much  outside  as  they 
would  on  the  teaching  staffs: 

"Our  chemists  who  have  gone  into  munition-plants  have  a 
new  conception  of  what  a  fair  salary  is,  and  they  feel  that  they 
can  never  return  to  the  pay  of  a  college  professor.  The  same  is 
true  of  physicists  who  have  been  drawn  from  our  faculties." 

Neither  educational  nor  business  establishments  oare  to  have 
their  salaried  employees  step  out,  much  less  to  have  them 
organize  and  strike,  and  President  E.  T.  Bedford,  of  the  Corn 
Products  Refining  Company,  takes  this  problem  seriously,  de- 
claring that  the  office  class  and  the  professional  classes  "  have 
received  the  least  increase  in  pay  with  which  to  meet  the  greatly 
increased  price  of  necessities."  Having  quoted  this,  the  Nebraska 
State  Journal  (Lincoln)  endeavors  to  show  a  remedy  by  further 
exposition  of  President  Bedford's  views: 

"Hard-headed  business  man  as  he  is,  he  makes  no  pretense 
of  purely  philanthropic  motives  in  the  matter.     It  is  dangerous, 


he  points  out.  to  have  the  salaried  man  'hard  put  to  make  both 
ends  meet.'  This  tends,  he  says,  to  make  'this  enormous  clas-' 
a  'fertile  breeding-ground  for  social  unrest.'  He  notes  that  in 
Russia  the  Nihilists  were  led  by  the  more  intelligent  class  of 
workers,  the  class  which,  in  this  country,  'is  most  disastrously 
affected  by  the  increased  cost  of  living.'  To  keep  the  salaried 
classes  from  joining  the  disaffected  elements,  Mr.  Bedford 
urges  employers  to  improve  their  condition  by  means  of  bonuses 
or  profit-sharing  arrangements." 

Writing  in  the  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger,  Richard  Spillane 
suggests  that  the  salaried  class  might  greatly  improve  its  con- 
dition by  thinning  itself  out: 

"The  professions  are  crowded.  So  are  the  ranks  of  clerks, 
office-workers,  those  helpless,  almost  hopeless,  millions  grouped 
under  the  general  head  of  'salaried  persons.'  The  ranks  of 
labor  are  not  crowded.  Neither  are  the  ranks  of  farmers  (and 
the  farm  is  a  young  gold-mine  these  wondrous  times).  The 
nation  needs  the  skilled  worker,  the  common  worker,  the  farmer, 
the  herder,  the  general  producer  to-day  more  than  ever  in  its 

history 

'  The  toiler  has  taken  a  hop,  skip,  and  a  jump,  and  distanced 
the  professional  man.  And  he  is  going  to  stay  in  front  for  a 
long  time,  it  seems,  it  pays  to  be  a  worker  to-day.  It  doesn't 
pay  so  well  to  be  a  professional  man." 


HOW    THE   LITERARY   DIGEST"  ENTERED   FILMDOM 


THE  COVER  OF  "THE  LITERARY  DIGEST"  this 
week  is  a[reproduetion\)f  an  original  painting  by  Norman 
Rockwell,  depicting  a  family  group  in  a  motion-picture 
audience  "When  The  Literary  Digest  Topics  of  the  Day  is 
Flashed  on  the  Screen."  It  is  now  about  eighteen  months  since 
this  feature  was  first  shown  in  the  Strand  Theater,  New  York 
City.  Up  to  that  time  the  usual  motion-picture  program  was 
confined  almost  exclusively  to  pictorial  features.  The  sugges- 
tion that  reading  matter  without  pictures  could  interest  an  au- 
dience was  received  with  skepticism  by  shrewd  motion-picture 
exhibitors.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  Timely  Films,  Inc.,  the 
producers,  succeeded  in  having  it  given  a  "try-out."  After  the 
first  showing,  its  popularity  was  never  in  doubt. 

There  are  nineteen  selections  in  each  program  of  "Topics  of 
the  Day, "  and  these  paragraphs  run  the  gamut  of  satire,  humor, 
and  patriotism.  They  are  changed  weekly.  The  selections  are 
made  by  The  Literary  Digest,  using  as  a  basis  the  "Topics 
in  Brief"  department  and  other  pages  of  this  periodical. 

Within  a  few  weeks  after  the  early  presentations  at  the  Strand 
Theater,  several  other  theaters  of  the  better  grade  throughout 
the  country  were  showing  the  "Topics"  and  the  demand  for  it 
from  all  sections  was  insistent.  In  response  to  this  demand  the 
distribution  of  the  film  was  entrusted  to  the  well-known  Pathe 


Exchanges,  as  this  organization  is  in  close  contact  with  motion- 
picture  theaters  everywhere.  Shortly  after  Pathe  took  over  the 
distribution,  "Topics  of  the  Day"  was  placed  on  the  screen  in 
the  B.  F.  Keith  Vaudeville  Theaters,  including  the  Palace, 
in  New  York  City.  Its  "hit"  in  vaudeville  seemed  to  be  in- 
stantaneous. One  of  the  amusement  publications  (The  Bill- 
board) referred  to  its  reception  in  the  Palace  Theater  as  follows: 
"  'Topics  of  the  Day'  continues  to  amuse  and  entertain  the  pat- 
rons. When  a  new  idea  like  this  has  caught  on  so  strongly  with 
patrons  of  a  theater  like  the  Palace  it  shows  that  at  last  some 
one  has  solved  the  problem  of  what  to  put  on  after  intermission. 
Many  vaudeartists  have  complained  that  they  would  never  play  in 
this  spot.  ' Topics  of  the  Day'  brings  the  folk  back  to  their  seats, 
and  all  is  quiet  before  the  following  act  goes  on.  Great  idea!" 
Another  publication  (Variety)  said  "there  were  more  laughs  in 
the  'Topics  of  the  Day'  than  the  Chaplin  antics  brought  forth." 
At  the  present  time  upward  of  two  thousand  motion-picture 
and  vaudeville  theaters  are  showing  The  Literary  Die: km- 
"Topics  of  the  Day."  These  include  the  B.  F.  Keith,  the 
Proctor,  and  the  numerous  theaters  on  the  Orpheum  circuit. 
It  is  also  being  exhibited  in  Canada,  and  arrangements  have  just 
been  completed  with  B.  Nichols,  head  of  the  Motion  Picture 
Sales  Company,  Ltd.,  for  presenting  it  in  Great  Britain. 


TOPICS   IN   BRIEF 


Article  X  is  still  the  unknown  quantity. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Congress  is  opposed  to  both  daylight  and  moonshine. — St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 

One  of  the  most  annoying  features  of  the  high  cost  of  living  is  the  high 
cost  of  flivving. — Seattle  Times. 

Dispatches  speak  of  cold-storage  eggs  being  libeled  as  if  thai  were 
possible. — Little  Rock  Arkansas  Gazette. 

A  scientist  says  people  who  eat  meat  are  savages.  He  is  wrong:  they 
are  either  rich  or  lucky. — Pottsville  Journal. 

Some  day  Mexico  will  pile  on  the  last  straw,  and  then  she'll  Boon  be  as 
civilized  and  educated  as  the  Philippines. — Houston  Chronicle. 

You  have  to  hand  it  to  the  Kaiser  for  one  thing:  he  hasn't  suggested 
a  plan  for  control  of  our  railroads. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

An  Illinois  farmer  sold  the  hide  of  a  calf  for  $0,  then  wont  to  town  and 
paid  $8  for  a  pair  of  shoes.  Now  he  knows  what  a  skin  game  is. —  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

Are  the  window-eleaners  wise;  in  striking  for  a  weekly  wage  of  thirty-six 
dollars?  If  they're  not  careful  college  presidents  will  try  to  take  their 
jobs  away. — New  York  Evening  Telegram. 

Boiled  down,  it  may  be  said  that  the  President  wants  the  United  States 
lo  marry  the  whole  world,  while  Senator  Lodge  insists  that  we  merely  be  a 
sister  to  it. — Fort  Smith  Southwest  American. 


Football  ought  to  go  great  this  fall.  It  has  the  kick. — Columbus 
Dispatch. 

If  the  profiteers  don't  get  our  goat  we  might  eat  that. — Boston 
Transcript. 

Prohibition  is  bringing  a  lot  of  sunshine  into  many  homes.  Also 
moonshine. — A  Ichison  Globe. 

At  this  writing  the  Wood-chopper  of  Amorongen  is  still  al  the  wrong 
end  of  the  ax. — Syracuse  Herald. 

Having  told  us  how  he  economizes  on  clothes,  will  Mr.  Armour  tip  us 
off  on  where  he  buys  his  meats? — Columbia  Record. 

The  Japanese  artistic  temperament  seems  to  be  manifesting  itself  these 
days  in  the  collection  of  rare  pieces  of  China. — Manila  Bulletin. 

It  is  evident  that  people  will  never  be  satisfied  in  this  country  until 
everybody  has  more  pay  than  everybody  else. — Park  City  (Ky.)  News. 

It's  natural  for  Carranza  to  rail  at  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  but  if  there  had 
been  no  such  thing,  there  wouldn't  be  any  native  "first  chief"  in  Mexico. 
— New  York  Evening  Sun. 

In  one  paper  we  read  there's  ;i  great  wave  of  public  sentiment  for  the 
League  sweeping  over  the  land,  and  in  another  that  an  equal  wave  Is 
setting  in  against  it.  Mr.  Wilson's  trip  is  expected  to  settle  the  problem 
what  are  the  wild  waves  saying. — Philadelphia  North  American. 
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THE   AMERICAN   MENACE   TO   ENGLAND 


W MINING  CRIES  to  British  labor  thai  America  is 
fast  leaving  England  in  the  lurch  in  hade  competition 
are  heard  from  various  British  authorities  who  appeal 
to  the  workmen  in  Great  Britain  to  have  done  with  the  slow 
suicide  of  protracted  unrest  and  idleness.  One  journal  quotes 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  as  saying  that  "America's  invasion  of 
Britain's  industrial  markets  is  well 
under  way,"  and  the  Welsh  coal- 
fields are  "overflowing  with  Yan- 
kee missionaries  intent  on  getting 
a  foothold  on  the  other  side  of 
the  water,"  and  it  asks,  "Are  we 
to  take  this  commercial  challenge 
lying  down,  as  wre  did  the  insid 
ious  advances  of  the  Hun?"  The 
London  Daily  Mail  mentions  "a 
typically  keen  and  successful  Lan- 
cashire manufacturer,"  just  re- 
turned from  a  thorough  inspec- 
tion of  American  industry,  who 
confesses  that  he  is  "staggered" 
by  the  discoveries  he  made,  espe- 
cially the  fact  that  "in  hardly  any 
industry  are  we  able  to  compete 
with  the  United  States."  The 
Mail  reminds  its  readers  that 
while  industry  is  hesitating  and 
labor  striking  in  England,  Ameri- 
can capital  and  labor  in  alliance 
are  "bounding  forward  to  the  com- 
mercial conquest  of  the  world." 
American  business  men,  utilizing 
accumulated  war-profits,  are  plan- 
ning a  campaign  of  unlimited  com- 
mercial extension  in  foreign  mar- 
kets, "formerly  our  markets,"  and 
they  are  "doing  all  the  successful 
things  which  we  ought  to  be  doing,  too." 
paper  asks,  and  makes  answer  as  follows: 
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"By  high  wages  and  abundant,  unlimited  production.  The 
two  go  together  and  can  not  go  separately.  That  is  the  lesson 
our  workers  ought  to  grasp  and  understand.  The  quality  of  our 
work  is  at  least  as  good  as  the  American,  but  our  output  is 
infinitely  less.  Wages  in  America  are  from  25  per  cent,  to  50 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  this  country.  But  there  is  no  artificial 
limitation  on  output  in  the  United  States.  Labor  in  America 
fights  for  its  own  hand  stoutly  enough,  but  it  does  not  quarrel 
with  its  bread  and  butter. 

"In  fact,  labor  in  America  concentrates  with  intensity  on 
high  wages  and  good  conditions  of  life.  But  in  return  it  gives  a 
strenuous  day's  work,  'all  out,'  all  the  time.  It  recognizes 
that  a  certain  amount  of  discipline  and  control  is  necessary 
to  the  success  of  continuous  large-scale  production  on  which 
labor's  own  welfare  depends. 

"While  we  are  bickering  American  capital  and  labor  have 
'got  together'  for  a  combined  attack  on  the  export  markets  of 
the  world — markets  in  which  British  goods  were  once  supreme. 
If  we  'get  together'  we  shall  get  them  back.  But  there  is  no 
time  to  lose." 

The  most  striking  utterance  to  the  British  workmen,  perhaps, 
is  made  by  the  distinguished  publicist,  Frederic  Harrison,  in  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle.  This  veteran  champion  of  trades- 
unions  writes: 


"It  rests  with  you,  the  trained  and  cho  en  leaders  of  labor, 
to  make  your  fellow  workers  understand  how  close  lo  ruin  and 
starvation   our   people   stand.      This   is   no   panic  cry.      It   is   tin 

plain  truth,  which  your  experience  of  economic  realities  mil  t  have 

forced  upon  your  own  minds.      Make  those  who  look  lo  you  for 

guidance  see  it  as  clearly  as  yon  see  it  yOUTSelv 

"Trade-unionism,    which   during   two   whole    generations    ha 

won  for  our  people  untold  gains 
by  gradual  and  skilful  action,  is 
menaced  to-day  from  within  by 
mutiny.  It  is  challenged  by  the 
outlandish  craze  for  local  Soviets 
and  wildcat  visions  of  foreign  an- 
archism. Unless  you.  the  respon- 
sible leaders,  can  enforce  discipline, 
restore  union  and  common  sense  in 
I  he  masses  of  labor,  trade-unionism 
itself  is  lost — and  in  the  break- 
down of  it  ruin  and  starvation 
await  millions  of  our  people  at 
home." 

Mr.  Harrison  points  out  that 
England  is  now  importing  yearly 
£800,000,000  more  than  she  ex- 
ports, and  for  the  most  of  what 
she  imports  she  pays  only  in 
paper  "promises  to  pay,"  and  he 
continues: 

"The  wages  paid  enormously 
exceed  the  real  value  of  the  work- 
done.  Bread,  coal,  houses,  sea 
and  land  transport  are  all  subsi- 
dized, as  very  soon  meat  and  milk 
will  be  subsidized.  That  means 
that  producers  of  all  of  these 
necessaries  are  paid  far  more  than 
the  goods  really  earn. 

"A    large    part    of  wages    now 

paid  to  workmen  are  doles,   i.e., 

gifts    paid    over    and    above    the 

value  of  their  work  out  of  the  taxes 

of   their   fellow    citizens.      So   far 

labor  is  being    pauperized;    it   is 

being  given  money  which  it  does  not  earn;   it  is  sucking  down 

the  savings  of  thrift  and  piling   up   debts   to   lie  heavy  on  our 

children. 

"This  can  not  go  on.  If  some  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  men 
and  women  continue  to  receive  a  large  portion  of  their  wages 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers,  this  monstrous  form  of 
charity  must  soon  end — because  the  fund  that  supplies  it  will 
speedily  dry  up.  No  country  in  the  world  can  make  a  practise 
of  paying  its  workers  a  bonus  of  £200,000,000  more  than  they 
really  earn.  Besides  which  the  whole  transaction  is  one  of 
paper  credit,  i.e.,  promises  to  pay,  not  of  money  or  money's 
worth.  The  most  unthinking  can  see  that  it  means  bank- 
ruptcy for  the  state,  ruin  to  the  private  citizen,  starvation  to 
the  workman." 

Mr.  Harrison  goes  on  to  remind  the  British  workmen  that 
Great  Britain  does  not  grow  enough  food  for  her  crowded 
population,  and  must  buy  food  abroad  or  starve.  Up  to  the 
time  of  war  she  easily  paid  for  all  that  she  imported,  but,  he  adds: 

"We  now  have  a  deficit  of  £800,000.000  on  the  balance  of 
trade,  and  the  sources  from  which  we  used  to  meet  it  are  no 
more:  (1)  The  export  of  coal  is  failing.  We  have  hardly  enough 
for  home.  Our  coal  is  more  costly  than  the  coal  of  America, 
Belgium,  or  Germany,  and  therefore  there  is  no  certain  market 
for  it  even  if  we  had  any  to  spare.  We  are  faced  with  the 
suicidal  necessity  of  having  to  import  coal,  to  pay  Americans 
for  it  as  well  as  for  corn,  meat,  and  cheese.      (2)  Our  foreign 


WHEN  THE   SLEEPER  WAKES! 

— The  Passing  Show  (London). 


How  is  it  done?  this 
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investment  has  been  paid  away  to  save  exchanges.  (3)  Owing 
to  the  cost  of  coal,  the  rise  of  wages  and  of  raw  materials,  our 
manufactures  are  becoming  too  dear  for  foreign  traders  to  buy. 
America,  Germany,  and  Belgium  are  producing  them  more 
cheaply.     (4)  Our  merchant  navy  largely  has  been  sunk.     Rising 


LOOK  OUT  OR  YOU'LL  GET  RUN  OVER. 

— Evening  News  (London). 

prices  make,  it  too  costly  to  build,  and  we  have  not  enough  ships 
to  bring  food. 

"One  hundred  millions  in  Europe  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation. 
Not  a  third  of  the  industrial  power  of  Europe  is  at  full  working 
efficiency.  Man  for  man  the  American  is  producing  three  times 
that  of  the  Briton.  Our  central  power  in  coal  is  giving  out. 
The  nations  around  us  are  driving  us  out  of  our  markets  abroad 
— and  even  at  home.  We  can  not  go  on  working  five  days  for 
six  hours  if  foreigners  work  six  days  for  eight  or  ten  hours." 

In  his  London  weekly  John  Bull,  Mr.  Horatio  Bottomley  also 
bewails  the  fact  that  while  the  United  States  is  bustling  along 
on  the  highway  of  world  commerce,  England  is  in  the  throes 
of  labor  unrest — of  strikes,  of  threats,  of  "direct  action, "and 
all  the  rest  of  it,  and  he  tells  us: 

"  Take  the  mining  industry.  The  men's  leaders  seem  to 
think  that  an  annual  production  per  man  of  about  240  tons  of 
coal  is  a  reasonable  output.  In  America  the  average  production 
is  700  tons  per  man.  The  result  is  that,  while  before  the  war  we 
exported  nearly  eighty  million  tons  of  coal  per  year,  we  are  now 
sending  only  just  over  twenty  million — and  the  quantity  is  still 
diminishing.  Indeed,  America  is  already  sending  coal  to  Nor- 
way, and  will  soon  be  delivering  it  here  as  well." 

But  all  this  warning  against  the  American  menace  and  the 
general  internal  dangers  of  labor  unrest  are  ridicule^  by  the 
Socialist  London  Daily  Herald,  which  speaks  of  the  Government 
as  being  "in  a  panic  about  strikes  and  threats  of  strikes,"  and 
charges  that — 

"The  capitalist  press  are  trying  to  work  up  the  ignorant  por- 
tions of  the  public  into  a  similar  state  of  panic.  Yet  nothing 
can  come  of  panic — save  disaster. 

"No  sane  person  can  take  strikes  lightly.  They  always  cause 
inconvenience,  often  grave  trouble,  sometimes  severe  suffering, 
to  the  public  not  on  strike;  they  almost  always  cause  severe 
suffering  to  the  strikers.  The  simple  fact,  however,  remains 
that  they  are  a  perfectly  orderly,  just,  reasonable,  constitu- 
tional method  of  getting  grievances  rectified — and,  in  our  present 
industrial  system,  the  only  method.  We  all  have  to  choose 
between  the  right  to  strike  and  slavery 

"What  is  really  to  be  feared  is  not  the  success,  but  the  failure, 
of  the  labor  movement.  The  forces  of  reaction  are  quite  obvi- 
ously gathering  for  a  definite  and  desperate  attempt  to  smash 
trade-unionism.  How  is  trade-unionism  prepared  for  the  as- 
sault? We  think  the  time  has  arrived  when  the  industrial  and 
political  labor  movement  should  take  stock  of  itself 

"The  movement  must  make  up  its  mind  what  it  is  it  wants 
to  do.  If  it  is  going  to  try  to  patch  up  the  present  industrial 
system,  well  and  good.  Those  of  us  who  believe  that  to  bo 
wrong  must  go  on  with  our  work  of  agitation  till  we  have  con- 
verted the  majority.  But  we  are  confident  that  the  great  mass 
of  trade-unionists  want  industries  nationalized,  and  desire  them 
to  be  organized  by  the  workers  tor  the  good  of  the  community. 
This  to  us  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  nation  can  be  saved, 
and  it  i9  for  this  purpose  that  we  urge  the  labor  movement  to 
take  action." 


SOCIALIST   RULE  IN   CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

BECAUSE  THE  BALANCE  OF  POWER  in  the  Czecho- 
slovak Republic  lies  in  the  hands  of  the  Czech  Socialist 
parties,  comprising  the  Nationalist  party  and  the  Social 
Democratic  group,  which  is  of  Marxist  profession,  some  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country  and  some  Bohemian  sympathizers  outside 
have  shown  feelings  of  dismay.  But  their  fears  are  unwarranted, 
we  are  assured  by  a  Prague  correspondent  of  the  Paris  Temps, 
who  informs  us  that  the  Socialists  came  into  power  because 
they  won  the  great  majority  of  votes  at  the  municipal  elections 
in  June  past  and  immediately  required  as  the  fruit  of  victor}-  a 
remolding  of  the  cabinet,  with  the  result  that  they  were  awarded 
almost  all  the  portfolios.     This  informant  proceeds: 

"The  Czechs,  as  the  Russians,  are  fundamentally  democrats. 
Czech  nobility,  with  few  exceptions,  is  commingled  with  that  of 
Vienna  and  has  taken  no  part  in  the  public  life  of  the  Czechs,  or 
in  their  effort  for  freedom.  One  does  not  find  princes  such  as 
Lvoff  or  Troubetzkoi  or  Count  Tolstoy  in  the  country  of  John 
lluss.  What  has  been  done  was  done  by  the  people  or  by  the 
lesser  bourgeoisie.  The  social  elements  of  the  country  were 
united  in  the  work  of  political  emancipation.  Perhaps  there  was 
lacking  somewhat  of  practical  political  sense,  something  of  the 
western  habit  of  thought,  which  might  be  termed  realism.  This 
will  come  to  the  leaders  of  the  country  when  they  have  beguu 
to  see  the  necessity  of  tempering  their  aspirations  according  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  life  of  the  state." 

But  despite  the  political  tendencies  of  the  Bohemians,  we  are 
told,  outside  conditions  compelled  the  shaping  of  the  new  re- 
public to  fit  the  general  social  situation  of  eastern  Europe,  and 
the  Temps  correspondent  quotes  a  member  of  the  Czecho- 
slovak Government  as  follows: 

■  "Surrounded  by  countries  in  a  state  of  upheaval.  Bohemia 
can  not  fasten  on  itself  a  moderate  government.  The  inter- 
national situation  demands  that  she  go  forward.  It  is  the  masses 
who  give  the  order.  One  may  no  longer  dictate  to  them.  One 
must  listen  to  what  they  have  to  say  and  be  prepared  for  what 
they  have  to  say.  This  is  what  England  wisely  did  and  what 
Italy  ought  to  have  done." 

The  Temps  correspondent  assures  us  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  Czecho-Slovakia  in  no  way  imperil  the  social  structure.  The 
reforms  imprest  even  the  more  moderate  minds  not  so  much  as 
social  changes  as  reforms  of  patriotic  national  impulse.  Not  a 
few  of  them — as,  for  example,  the  land  reform,  which  was  voted 
for  by  the  entire  National  Assembly — do  not  constitute  a  social- 
ization of  the  land,  but  a  nationalization.     The  large  landed 


estates  belonged  for  the  most  part  to  Germans  descended  from 
the  feudal  vassals  of  the  Hapsburgs  who  conquered  Czech  terri- 
tory; and  it  was  not  necessary  to  be  a  Socialist,  but  merely  to  be  a 
Czech,  in  order  to  vote  for  the  repartition  of  these  lands  among 
the  most  worthy  of  the  sons  of  the  reconquered  homeland 
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JAPAN'S   RICE  CRISIS 

NEWSPAPERS  ARE  NOW  SUPPREST  in  Japan  if 
they  speak  too  strongly  about  the  price  of  rico,  but  the 
high  cost  of  living  there  has  become  charged  with  such 
ominous  possibilities,  we  are  told,  that  despite  all  repression 
oxoitod  demands  are  made  in  public  speeches  and  in  the  press 


PITY  THE  POOR  FAMILY  MAN! 

The  harassed  family  man  no  sooner  lands  safely  on  the  Buoy  of 
Increased  Pay  In  the  river  of  life  than  the  Cost-of-Living  Bowl 
flies  away  and  settles  on  the  next  Buoy  of  Higher  Prices. 

—  Yorodzu  (Tokyo). 

(hat  the  Government  do  something  effectual  by  way  of  relief. 
Opposition  members  of  the  Diet  are  particularly  severe  in  their 
criticism  of  the  administration,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Hamaguchi,  a  Kenseikai  member  of  the  Diet, 
who  said  in  a  speech  that  the  high  cost  of  living  "threatens  the 
livelihood  of  the  majority  of  the  nation.  The  few  millionaires, 
or  narakin,  and  laborers  engaged  in  profitable  industry  may  find 
it  beneficial  to  them,  but  the  misery  of  the  middle  class  and 
unskilled  laborers,  who  form  the  greater  part  of  the  nation,  is 
beyond  expression."  Altho  they  are  not  reported  in  the  news- 
papers, Mr.  Hamaguchi  says  further  that  there  are  rumors  of 
thousands  of  cases  of  suicide  or  murder  due  to  the  difficulty 
of  living,  and  he  gives  the  increase  in  the  prices  of  seven  im- 
portant commodities  as  follows:  "In  May  this  year,  rice  had 
risen  by  9.1  per  cent.,  sugar  by  34.5  per  cent.,  miso  by  21.1  per 
cent.,  soy  by  11.7  per  cent.,  imitation  nankeens  by  42.6  per 
cent.,  fuel  by  14.7  per  cent.,  and  coal  by  8.2  per  cent.,  as  com- 
pared with  August  of  last  year,  when  the  rice  riots  broke  out." 
The  Kobe  Japan  Chronicle  reminds  us  that  the  rise  a  year  ago 
when  the  riots  took  place  was  sudden,  whereas  now  it  is  more 
gradual,  and  the  average  price  for  three  months  up  to  August  1 
was  higher  than  in  the  three  months  preceding  the  riots.  On 
the  other  hand,  wages  have  risen  considerably  since  last  August 
in  many  trades,  tho  not  in  all.  This  journal  goes  on  to  say  that 
about  thirty  newspapers  were  supprest  for  "expressing  incendiary 
thoughts  on  the  subject  of  rice,  but  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  violent 
expression  in  the  press  which  defies  restraint."  Among  the  more 
moderate  organs  it  cites  the  Osaka  Asahi,  which  says: 

"Insecurity,  high  prices,  and  unrest  are  the  preoccupation  of 
every  country  in  Europe.  In  France  the  death  penalty  for 
profiteers  has  been  proposed.  This  is  an  assertion  that  the 
nation's  livelihood  must  be  protected  from  speculators.  What 
has  our  Government  done?  It  says  that  the  interference  policy 
is  a  dangerous  one  and  therefore  it  must  follow  the  non-inter- 
ferenoe  policy — the  laissez-faire  policy.  It  never  knows  that  the 
principal  object  of  administration  is  the  sec.uring  of  the  national 
livelihood.  With  the  nation's  loss  of  confidence  growing  more 
obvious  every  day,  the  Hara  Cabinet  would  do  well  carefully  to 
consider  the  cause  of  the  downfall  of  the  Terauchi  Cabinet." 

The  popular  Tokyo  Yomiuri  bewails  the  appalling  upward 
movement  of  prices  compared  to  prewar  days,  and  observes: 

"Wages,  it  is  true,  are  being  increased  all  over  the  country, 
but  not  in  proportion  to  the  abnormal  rise  of  the  cost  of  living. 
The  sufferings  of  the  nation  can  no  longer  be  hidden,  and  the 
future  is  full  of  misgiving  and  dread." 


Tho  Tokyo  Yorotu  Choho  expresses  the  melancholy  conviction 
that  "wo  are  now  on  a  permanent  high  level  of  prices,"  and  should 
the  increase  of  wages  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  prices, 
"social  disquiet  will  bo  inevitable,"  and  it  continues: 

"Unfortunately  the  state  of  affairs  now  prevailing  in  Japanese 
society  is  very  deplorable;  the  process  of  keeping  up  to  tke 
nowly  created  standard  of  living  is  not  going  on  fairly.  Manual 
laborers  earn  Sufficient,  but  brain-workers  are  in  a  very  different 
caso,  and  they  are  complaining  bitterly.  Teachers  especially, 
and  government  officials  and  others  who  have  not  shared  in 
tho  war-prosperity,  are  worst  off."    • 

In  explanation  of  tho  Government's  rice  policy  we  have  the 
statement  of  Mr.  Yamamoto,  Minister  of  Agriculture  and 
Commerce,  who  is  quoted  in  the  Tokyo  press  as  saying  that  the 
Government  is  now  concentrating  its  energy  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  rice.  Up  to  the  prosont  some  20,000,000  bushels  or 
foreign  rico  have  been  imported  into  Japan  from  Saigon  and  other 
ports.  In  the  autumn,  when  the  domestic  rice;  is  harvested,  the 
imports  will  exceed  40,000,000  bushels.  Stocks  of  rico  in  Japan 
amount  to  90,000,000,000  bushols,  the  figures  showing  an  in- 
crease of  5,000,000  bushels  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  Tokyo  Chuwo,  a  government  organ,  an- 
nounced in  August  that  tho  rice-harvest  prospects  in  Japan  were 
promising  and  tho  estimate  for  this  autumn  was  325,000,000 
bushels.  In  the  Osaka  Asahi  Mr.  Tokonami,  one  of  the  leading 
members  of  the  Seiyukai  and  now  the  Home  Minister,  tells  what 
the  Government  is  doing  to  relieve  matters: 

"As  regards  the  rice  problem,  the  Government  is  now  devoting 
its  whole  energy  to  supplementing  the  deficiency  by  large  im- 
portations of  foreign  rico.  The  result  is  that  since  November  last 
year  about  20,500,000  bushels  of  foreign  rice  have  been  imported 
so  far.  Supply  having  overtaken  demand,  there  ought  to  be  a 
fall  in  price,  but  there  is  not.  But  we  do  not  despair  of  the 
increase  in  quantity  having  its  due  effect  eventually.     There- 


IS  HARA  WORRIED? 

Japan's  Premier  is  pictured  by  the  cartoonist  as  unconcerned 
about  smoking  volcanoes  in  his  immediate  neighborhood,  while 
he  pursues  his  studies  on  "How  to  Prevent  Explosions." 

—Jiji  (Tokyo). 

fore,  the  Government  will,  as  a  whole,  continue  the  present  policy, 
and  does  not  anticipate  being  driven  to  any  other  measures. 
Nationalizing  rice,  or  fixing  the  price,  might  be  an  effective 
solution,  but  it  is  fraught  with  so  many  difficulties  and  dis- 
advantages that  the  Government  does  not  intend  to  adopt  it." 
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GERMANY  ASKING  FOR  A  BIGGER  ARMY 

GERMANY  NEEDS  A  BIGGER  ARMY  than  the  100,000 
men  allowed  by  the  Treaty  terms,  says  Minister  Noske 
of  the  "National  German  Defense,  who  now  has  under 
his  command  400.000  men.  but  must  reduce  them  to  the  100,000 
level  by  April  1,  1920.  It  is  hard  for  some  observers  to  realize 
the  necessity  for  so  large  an  army  as  Minister  Noske  wishes  to 
have  in  a  nation  of  about  60,000,000  people,  when  the  United 
States  -with  110,000,000  population  can  get  along  safely  with  an 
army  of  200,000.  Immediab  1  y 
the  question  suggests  itself: 
How  secure  is  the  present  Ger- 
man Government?  That  Min- 
ister Noske  has  his  doubts  on 
this  point  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  his  plea  to  keep  the 
German  Army  at  the  400,000 
quota  is  based  on  the  fear  he 
has  of  a  new  uprising  of  the 
Spartacides,  which,  according 
to  him,  would  have  inevitable 
effect  ever3'where  on  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  In  other  woi'ds, 
he  wishes  an  army  to  fight  his 
own  people,  which  is  not  a  very 
reassuring  recommendation  for 
the  present  brand  of  German 
democracy.  And,  in  fact,  the 
fatherland  seems  to  be  filled 
with  ominous  mutterings,  as 
may  be  judged  from  a  resolu- 
tion introduced  in  the  National 
Assembly  calling  upon  the 
Government  to  get  rid  of 
Minister  Noske,  who,  it  is  set 
forth,  "is  evidently  unable  to 
stem  the  tide  of  military  reac- 
tion" toward  Kaiserism.  The 
appointment  "of  a  comrade 
capable  of  ending  the  mili- 
tary counter-revolution  is  de- 
manded." Again,  Berlin  dis- 
patches inform  us  that  there  is 
a  protest  before  the  National 
Assembly  against  the  retention 

of  the  law  providing  for  arrest  during  a  period  of  martial  law, 
which  is  taken  as  a  sign  that  Minister  Noske's  regime  is  unpopu- 
lar with  the  Government  and  the  Socialists.  We  read,  too,  of  a 
protest  from  the  German  Federation  of  Labor  denouncing  the 
rigid  enforcement  of  martial  law  because  it  prevents  the  dis- 
tribution of  pamphlets  and  circulars,  which  was  tolerated  under 
the  old  regime.  Another  indication  of  feeling  against  Noske 
appears  in  a  Hamburg  dispatch  relating  that  the  editor  of  the 
Independent  Socialist  Volkszeitung  has  been  sentenced  to  jail 
for  three  weeks  on  a  charge  of  having  "insulted  Gustav  Noske, 
Minister  of  Defense,"'  in  an  editorial. 

Germany's  need  of  a  bigger  army  is  voiced  chiefly  as  a  warning 
to  the  Entente  by  Minister  Noske,  who  tells  a  correspondent  of 
the  Paris  Matin  at  Weimar  that  the  Entente  must  not  "make  it 
impossible  for  him  and  his  colleagues  to  execute  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty."  "  Let  us  reduce  our  army  by  degrees  and  at  opporl  line 
times,"  Minister  Noske  urges,  as  he  asks  that  Germany's  pris- 
oners be  restored  to  her  and  that  the  Entente  do  not  exact  the 
surrender  of  German  officers  or  "our  Government  will  become 
impossible."  Be  is  quoted  further  as  saying  to  the  Matin 
correspondent: 

"Your  paper  fought  us  tooth  and  nail.      The  more  reason  why 


om  the  P;uis  "  Matin." 

A  FRENCH 


Germany's  Minister  of  National  Defense,  who  says  "  a  second  revo- 
lution is  entirely  possible,"  and  wants  a  larger  army  to  meet  it. 


I  say  to  you  now  what  I  have  for  a  long  time  tried  to  say  to  a 
representative  of  the  Entente.  You  can  attribute  these  state- 
ments to  me  and  make  what  comment  you  wish.  Say,  if  you 
like,  that  Noske  is  a  Bochc  like  all  the  rest.  I  don't  care,  and  I 
believe  in  your  honesty  not  to  alter  the  sense  of  my  statements." 

The  redoubtable  leader  of  the  German  Army,  whom  the 
Spartacides  have  nicknamed  "The  Bloody  Dog,"  has  nothing 
of  the  public  speaker  about  him,  we  are  told,  but  all  the  marks 
of  a  big,  energetic,  fighting  type  of  man,  who,  nevertheless,  talks 
peace  earnestly,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  following: 

"Soon  we  must  have  done 
with  a  state  of  war,  for  it  is  ten 
months  since  the  armistice  was 
signed.  ...  As  a  Social  Demo- 
crat I  am  entirely  in  accord 
with  the  politics  of  my  party. 
I  desire  a  reconciliation  of  the 
nations  and  do  not  dream  for 
now  or  for  the  future  of  an 
absurd  war  of  revenge  which 
can  only  be  imagined  by  weak 
minds  in  view  of  the  exhausted 
state  of  continental  Europe 
and  of  Germany  in  particular. 
The  policy  of  our  Government 
is  as  clear  as  crystal.  We  are 
making  an  immense  effort  to 
execute  the  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
but  consider  for  a  moment  in 
what  inextricable  difficulties  I 
find  myself  as  Minister  of  the 
National  Defense.  Here  and 
there  in  Germany — in  fact,  to 
a  degree  everywhere — there  are 
hidden  hearths  of  Bolshevism, 
and  I  think  that  latelj'  they 
have  reached  even  to  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Berlin.  A  second 
revolution  is  entirely  possible 
in  the  coming  winter.  The 
first  one  I  was  able  to  stamp 
out,  and  save  mid  Europe  from 
becoming  savage  and  lawless 
territory,  a  veritable  desert." 

But  Minister  Noske  inti- 
mates that  he  can  not  do  the 
same  thing  a  second  time  un- 
less he  is  allowed  to  have  the 
necessary  forces  in  case  they 
are  required.  Speaking  of  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of 
German  effectives,  he  says: 

"I  have  not  one  man  above  400,000  at  command,  altho  your 
newspapers  have  been  saying  that  I  have  countless  armies. 
After  the  Treaty  of  Peace  goes  into  effect  this  army  of  400,000 
men  is  to  be  reduced  to  100,000  before  April,  1920.  I  have 
already  commenced  to  cut  down  the  number,  but  just  the  same, 
when  the  Treaty  goes  into  effect,  say,  about  October  1,  I  shall 
be  obliged  to  throw  on  the  street  150,000  men.  If  you  add  these 
150,000  men  to  the  masses  of  strikers  among  us,  j'ou  will  under- 
stand a  sentence  from  a  recent  communist  leaflet,  which  reads: 
'The  men  whom  Noske  will  have  to  discharge  will  become  our 
auxiliaries  overnight.'  I,  too,  much  fear  that  this  leaflet  is  right. 
You  know  the  state1  of  our  finances,  and  you  will  believe  me  when 
I  tell  you  that  1  am  averse  to  spending  a  pfennig  more  than  is 
necessary.  But  with  100,000  men  I  can  not  maintain  order  in 
this  country.  After  the  shocks  it  has  suffered  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  economic  crisis  it  faces,  show  nie  a  man  who  will  shoulder 
this  responsibility  through  the  winter  when  coal  and  food  are 
lacking.  1  will  not  take  it.  I  have  asked  from  the  beginning, 
and  frequently  since,  to  have  competent  representatives  sent 
to  me  by  the  Entente  In  order  to  treat  of  this  problem.  But 
until  a  commission  is  organized  it  appears  that  1  can  talk  to 
nobody.  .  .  .  Yon  say  that  I  have  great  powers.  My  powers  are 
very  slight,  and  t  hej  are  indispensable  in  order  to  save  my  country 
from  the  anarchy  thai  would  endanger  the  execution  of  the  terms 
of  peace.  There  must  he  left  to  me  the  weapon  I  have  in  my 
hand,  which  is  an  army  able  to  police  a  great  state  which  has  been 
shaken  to  the  roots  by  a  terrible  convulsion." 


CARICATURE   OF    GUSTAV   NOSKE. 
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SCIENCE  -AND  -INVENTION 


Hlust) ntions  by  courtesy  of  "The  Electrical  Experimenter,"  Copyrighted  by  E.  P.  Co. 

FIGURE  1.    HOW  THE   "SILHOUETTE  MOVIES"   ARE   MADE. 


SILHOUETTE  MOVIES 


THE  LATEST  NOVELTY 
and    effective    method    of 
recently  patented  by  C.  A 
H.  Gunipel  in  The  Electrical  Ex- 
perimenter   (New  York,  Septem- 
ber).      Pictures     of     this     kind 
until  recently  had  to   be   drawn 
by  hand.     From  fifteen  to  eight- 
een    individual      pictures     illus-. 
trating  the .  progress  in  action  are 
needed  per  second. 

Since  silhouettes  produce  the 
weird  and  unusual  effect  of 
black  people  moving  in  a  black 
world,  they  are  most  suitable  for 
comic  pictures,  and,  as  just  ex- 
plained, the  individually  drawn 
comic  picture  is  expensive  in 
manufacture.     We  read: 

"Silhouettes  could  be  pro- 
duoed  by  shadows  thrown  on  a 
light  screen.  Shadows,  however, 
do  not  produce  a  sufficiently 
sharp  image.  Gilbert's  method 
consists  rather  of  directly  photo- 
graphing the  actors.  They  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  silhou- 
ettes by  having  their  movements 
performed  in  front  of  a  power- 
fully illuminated  screen.  The 
method  used  is  shown  in  the 
illustration.  Here  we  have  a 
stage  upon  which  actors  are  mov- 
ing before  the  transparent  screen, 
behind  which  lights  are  arranged 
to  give  the  necessary  illumina- 
tion, but  without  throwing  direct 
light  rays  through  the  screen. 

"The  screen  forms  the  front 
of  a  box  or  small  chamber,  in 
which  are  lamps  that  brilliantly 
illuminate   the   rear   side   of  the 
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in  the  film  world  is  a  new      transparent  screen.     The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  prevent 

making    silhouette    pictures      shadows  from  falling  from  actors  upon  the  screen.     Their  posi- 

Gilbert,  and  described  by      tion  is  indicated  in  Figure  1.     If  the    lights  are  of  sufficient 

intensity,  pictures  taken  by 
means  of  a  motion-picture  cam- 
era in  front  of  the  stage,  as 
shown  in  Figure  1,  will  be  in 
silhouette.  This  method  of  pro- 
ducing the  pictures  presents  the 
advantage  of  giving  the  actors 
entire  freedom  of  movement, 
without  reference  to  the  illumi- 
nating arrangement. 

"Gilbert's  method  admits  of 
various  interesting  applications, 
by  which  novel  effects  can  be 
produced.  Figure  2,  for  in- 
stance, shows  the  picture  of  a 
tremendous  bird  eating  a  man. 
The  actions  of  the  man  have 
been  actually  picturized  (to  use 
the  language  of  the  'movie' 
industry),  as  shown  in  Figure  3, 
in  a  separate  film.  The  bird, 
however,  and  his  'cruel'  actions 
have  been  produced  by  the  pen 
of  an  artist  according  to  Figure 
4.  Then  both  films  have  been 
combined  into  the  final  working 
film,  Figure  2,  with  its  weird 
impressions.  In  a  similar  way 
films,  Figure  5,  of  an  elephant 
and  his  trainer  have  been  com- 
posed by  combining  Figures  6 
and  7.  The  trainer  has  here 
been  an  actual  man,  but  the 
elephant,  no  matter  how  natural 
he  may  look,  has  been  origi- 
nated by  an  artist,  which  is  de- 
cidely  more  economical. 

"The  background  of  the 
picture,  consisting,  let  us  say,  of 
buildings,  is  frequently  produced 
by  having  a  permanent  drawing 
painted  on  the  screen,  before 
which  the  actors  appear." 
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ART  AND   LIFE  IN   SILHOUETTE. 
Man  and  animal  are  photographed  separately,  then  combined. 
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HOUSE-WRECKING   BY   DYNAMITE 

THE  EXPLOSION  shown  in  the  accompanying  photo- 
graphs is  not  a  dastardly  attempt  to  destroy  property,  but 
a  praiseworthy  and  successful  effort  to  do  cheaply,  quickly, 
and  effectively  what  would  otherwise  have  to  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  much  money,  time,  and  labor.     The  house  in  question, 

we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The  Du       

Pont  Magazine  (Wilmington,  Del., 
September)  was  a  three-story  stone 
dwelling  on  the  farm  of  a  well-known 
Delaware  man.  It  had  passed  its 
usefulness,  and  the  owner  was  de- 
sirous of  removing  it.  Labor  was 
scarce  and  the  undertaking  formid- 
able, for  the  house  had  been  most 
substantially  built: 

"The  stone  walls,  extending  for 
the  full  three  stories,  were  about 
twenty  inches  thick.  The  sills  and 
beams  were  made  of  hewn  logs, 
and  many  of  the  rafters  were  four- 
by-sixes.  A  glance  into  the  cellar 
would  lead  one  to  think  that  the 
builders  had  intended  a  sky- 
scraper, instead  of  a  modest  dwell- 
ing, to  rest  on  the  foundations.  A 
huge  chimney  made  its  way  through 
all  the  floors.  So  heavy  was  this 
that,  in  order  to  hold  it  up,  its  base 
had  been  built  several  feet  below  the 
level  of  the  cellar  floor.  The  house 
was  as  solidly  built  as  could  be 
imagined. 

"The  problem  was  to  raze  it  as 
cheaply  as  possible  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
work  of  collecting  the  resulting 
debris.  It  was  practically  impossi- 
ble to  hire  hand  labor,  and,  even  if 
it  had  been  available,  the  job,  at  a 
conservative  estimate,  woidd  have 

required  the  work  of  five  men  for  a  month.  Dynamite  was 
decided  upon  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  task.  There 
was  no  question  but  that  dynamite  would  destroy  the  house. 
The  difficulty  was  to  get  the  walls  io  cave  in  instead  of  scat- 
tering over  a  twrenty-acre  field. 

"The  dimensions  of  the  house  were  about  eighteen  by  twenty- 
eight  feet.  After  careful  study,  it  wras  decided  to  place  dynamite 
charges  along  three  sides  of  the  house.  No  charges  whatever 
were  placed  along  the  fourth  side,  which  was  not  all  solid  stone, 
but  contained  some  framework. 
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along  the  two  short  sides  of  the  house  and  four  along  one  long 
side.  The  bottom  of  each  hole  was  about  one  foot  away  from 
the  foundation.  These  holes  were  then  sprung,  or  chambered. 
by  exploding  a  small  charge  of  dynamite  in  the  bottom  of  each 
hole.  Cavities  large  enough  to  hold  several  pounds  of  dynamite 
were  thus  produced.  In  each  sprung  hole  were  placed  charges 
of  20  per  cent.  Red-Cross  extra  dynamite,  varying  from  eight 
to  twelve  pounds  each.    This  dynamite  is  not  so  quick  in  action 

as  a  straight  or  nitroglycerin  dyna- 
mite and  has  a  heaving  rather  than 
a  shattering  effect.  A  charge  of 
this  dynamite  was  also  placed  in 
the  cellar,  directly  against  the  chim- 
ney, about  three  feet  below  the  cel- 
lar floor.  On  the  first  floor  were 
placed  two  charges,  about  twenty- 
five  pounds  each,  of  a  50  per  cent. 
straight  nitroglycerin  dynamite. 
One  charge  was  placed  next  to  the 
open  fireplace,  and  the  other,  snug- 
ly in  a  corner.  Moist  earth  was 
packed  down  over  each  of  these  to 
form  a  'mud  cap.'  In  all,  about 
150  pounds  of  dynamite  were  used. 
"As  the  electric  method  of  firing 
was  to  be  employed,  the  inside  and 
outside  charges  and  the  cellar  charge 
were  connected  up  in  series;  that  is. 
one  wire  from  one  electric  blasting- 
cap  was  connected  to  one  wire  of 
another,  and  so  on,  until  all  the 
charges  were  in  one  series  or  circuit. 
"After  all  charges  were  connect- 
ed, the  circuit  was  tested  by  plac- 
ing the  two  end  wires  on  the  poles 
of  a  galvanometer.  Upon  so  doing. 
the  needle  moved  across  the  face 
of  the  instrument,  indicating  that 
the  circuit  was  closed,  had  no  breaks, 
and  was  ready  to  fire.  The  wires 
were  then  joined  to  two  connecting 
wires,  the  connecting  wires  to  lead- 
ing wires,  and  the  latter  to  the  blast- 
ing-machine—  an  instrument  for 
generating  a  current  of  electricity 
of  sufficient  amperage  and  voltage 
to  travel  completely  through  the  circuit  and  fire  each  charge  on 
the  way.  The  blasting-machine  was  placed  about  1.000  feet 
from  the  house. 

"All  was  now  ready  for  the  blast.  When  every  one  had 
retired  to  a  safe  distance,  the  blaster  gave  the  handle  of  the 
blasting-machine  a  swift,  downward  stroke.  The  electricity 
generated  flashed  through  the  leading  wires  to  the  charges,  and 
all  the  pent-up  energy  in  the  dynamite  was  released  amid  a 
deafening  roar. 

"When  the  smoke  and  dust  cleared  away,  it  was  found  that 
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'Accordingly,  three  holes  about  four  feet  deep  were  put  down      all  that  was  left  of  the  structure  w-as  a  mass  of  stone,  wood, 


and  mortar.  So  perfect 
ly  had  the  dynamite 
performed  its  work  that 
fully  95  per  cent,  of  the 
wreckage  lay  in  one  pile. 
The  root*  had  dropt  ex- 
actly over  the  cellar.  A 
match  was  applied,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  all  that 
remained  was  a  pile  of 
stone  which  could  easi- 
ly be  hauled  away  t  >  he 
used  for  future  building 
operations." 

Results  proved  tho 
wisdom  of  tho  experi- 
ment, as  will  be  readily 
seen  from  tho 
that  follow: 
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"The  cost  of  tho  dy- 
namite for  demolishing 
the  house  was  about 
thirty  dollars,  and  the 
labor  charge  was  for 
only  a  few  hours.  Thus 
dynamite  did  the  work 
qiuekly,  economically, 
and  well. 

"This  particular  piece 
of  work  is  typical  of  the 
achievements  of  dyna- 
mite in  the  general  field 
of  building-razing.  Con- 
siderations of  speed, 
economy,  and  effective- 
ness all  favor  dynamite 
for  such  work.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  vastly  supe- 
rior to  the  slow,  expen- 
sive hand-labor  method 
of  tearing  down  struc- 
tures whose  years  of 
usefulness  have  passed. 

Best    practise  in  the  housewrecking    industry    nowadays    con- 
serves human  labor  for  the  important  work  of  reclamation." 


By  courtesy  of  "  The  Scientific  American."  New  York.     Photo  by  C.  S.  Lawrence,  Mount  I,  iwe,  Cal. 

CLOUDS  PRODUCED  BY  FOREST-FIRE  OVER   SISTER  ELSIE   PEAK, 
As  seen  ten  miles  away,  from  Echo  Mountain. 


CLOUDS   FORMED   BY  FOREST-FIRES 

THE  TROUBLE  with  the  efforts  of  "rain-makers" 
has  been  that  they  set  about  to  effect  a  stupendous 
result  with  insufficient  means.  A  sufficiently  large 
ascending  column  of  warm,  moisture-laden  air,  as  from  a  fire, 
will  favor  the  formation  of  a  cloud  at  its  top;  but  no  mere  bon- 
fire will  suffice.  Clouds  have  been  seen  to  form  above  the 
mighty  upward  draft  caused  by  a  great  forest-fire;  and  it  is 
probable  that  any  community  that  is  willing  to  destroy  a  con- 
siderable forest  area  might  be  favored  with  a  small  shower  as  a 
result.  Fred.  A.  Carpenter,  writing  in  The  Scientific  American 
Supplement  (New  York),  says  that  the  spectacle  of  a  cloud- 
crowned  smoke  column  is  not  an  unusual  sight  in  Southern 
California.  Notwithstanding  forest  protection,  fires  in  the 
timber  or  chaparral  are  not  uncommon  during  the  long,  rainless 
summers  of  this  region.  The  heat  is  intense  and  concentrated 
because  limited  to  a  small  area,  and  there  are  consequently 
strong  upward  currents.     Writes  Mr.  Carpenter: 

"During  the  past  five  years  a  number  of  examples  of  local 
convection  resulting  from  forest  fires  in  Southern  California 
have  come  under  the  writer's  'notice.  They  have  many  at- 
tributes in  common,  and  yet  they  possess  considerable 
individuality 

"One  of  the  fiercest  forest-fires  in  this  district,  but  one  which 
covered  a  relatively  small  area,  occurred  on  the  morning  of 
September  13,  1913.  This  fire  destroyed  the  forest  cover  of 
Sister  Elsie  Peak  (fifteen  miles  north  of  Los  Angeles),     In  tho 


of  this  tire  the  writ- 
er was    so    near  it   a     to 

lie  able  to  note  many  of 

its  features.      The  QOte 

made  at  t he  t ime  Btafa 
i hat    a   :  mo]  e   column 
was  oh  1 1  >,  ed  b  cending 
over   the    northwester! 
horizon.    This  pillar  of 
smoke  mounted  steadil; 
to  a  great   altitude,  and 
in     a     short     time    was 
ca  pped  by  a  well-defined 

cumulus  cloud.      Up  to 

t  he  hour  of  t  he  appear- 
ance of  the  smoke-eol- 
iiiiin,  the  sky  was  free 
from  clouds,  the,  day 
being  unusually  hot,  t  he 

1  hermometer  registering 
90°  K.  as  early  as  8:30 
a.m.,  and  remaining 
above  00   degrees  until 

2  p.m.  About  10  A.M. 
the  fire-caused  cloud 
mushroomed,  and  with- 
in an  hour  the  western 
portion  of  the  sky  be- 
came filled  with  cumuli 
extending  in  uniform 
thickness  to  the  sea- 
coast  beyond.  The  pho- 
tograph of  the  smoke 
and  cloud  above  Sister- 
Elsie  Peak  (elevation 
5,080  feet,  above  sea- 
level  )  was  made  from 
Echo  Mountain,  which 
has  an  elevation  of  3,500 
feet  above  sea -level. 
The  very  rapid  changes 
in  the  structure  of  the 
column  made  a  focal- 
plane  exposure  neces- 
sary. The  exposure  was 
about    0.001    second  at 

10  a.m.  The  most  striking  feature  of  the  cloud  was  the  well- 
defined  mantle  (scarf  cloud)  which  formed  after  the  cloud  mush- 
roomed. This  marked  the  dividing  line  between  the  smoke  and 
the  ensuing  cloudy  condensation." 

"Writing  in  The  United  States  Monthly  Weather  Review,  S.  P. 
Fergusson  and  C.  F.  Brooks  say  that  only  six  attempts  have 
been  made  to  measure  the  height  of  a  cloud  formed  in  this  way, 
some  in  this  country  and  some  abroad.  The  heights  varied 
from  about  3,500  to  7,500  feet." 

"  From  these  examples  it  appears  that  the  height  at  which 
cumulus  clouds  will  form  over  fires  depends  largely  on  the 
dryness  of  the  hot  air  ascending  from  the  fire;  and,  therefore, 
that  the  height  of  the  cloud  base  is  generally  greater  over  burning 
buildings  than  the  height  of  the  potential  base  if  there  were 
normal  convection,  but  less  over  burning  leaves  or  other  material 
containing  much  water." 


A  HORNLESS- PHONOGRAPH— Tone-arm,  sound-box,  and 
horn  are  all  absent  in  a  new  type  of  talking-machine  described 
in  The  Electrical  Experimenter  (New  York,  August)  as  follows: 

"Instead  of  these  we  have  a  large,  cone-shaped  diaphragm  of 
parchment  fitted  into  a  large  circular  aluminum  frame.  The 
center  of  the  diaphragm  is  connected  by  a  wire  under  tension,  with 
the  needle-holder.  The  sound  as  it  comes  from  the  record  sets 
up  vibration  in  the  wire,  and  the  vibrations  are  released  in  the 
form  of  recognizable  sound  directly  from  the  diaphragm.  The 
volume  of  sound  is  controlled  by  a  special  attachment  on  the 
arm  protecting  the  wire,  for  those  who  desire  this  method,  but 
is  more  readily  controlled  by  the  opening  and  closing  of  the 
doors  of  the  cabinet.  The  simple  twist  of  the  needle-holder  per- 
mits the  playing  of  either  hill  and  dale  or  lateral  cut  records  on 
the  same  machine,  and  it  therefore  makes  the  new  reproducer 
practically  universal  in  its  application.     It  is  claimed  for  the 


Pathe  'Actuell'  that,  inasmuch  as  the  sound  comes  in  its  full 
volume  direct  from  the  reproducer  to  the  ear,  it  does  not  suffer 
from  the  overtones  or  conflicting  vibrations  that  sometimes 
develop  when  the  sound  is  carried  through  an  amplifying  cham- 
ber  and  likewise  by  reducing  the  number  of  factors  incident  to 
tone-reproduction.  Through  the  use  of  this  large  diaphragm  sur- 
face, noise,  if  not  entirely  eliminated,  is  reduced  to  a  point  where 
it  is  not  audible." 


GERMAN  IRON  PLANTS  IN  FRENCH  HANDS 

THE  RUINED  CITIES  on  the  French  side  of  the  border 
will  be  rebuilt  with  the  aid  of  the  German  mines,  fur- 
naces, and  mills  of  Thionville  basin,  undamaged  by  war. 
These  great  plants,  now  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  are  being 
operated  as  fast  as  possible  that  they  may  contribute  their  ut- 
most to  the  great  work  of  putting  France  back  where  she  was  in 
August,  1914.  We  are  told  by  Francis  Miltoun,  in  The  Iron 
Trade  Review  (Cleveland,  August  21),  that  thirty  blast-furnaces 
have  already  been  lighted.  Bismarck,  says  Mr.  Miltoun,  never 
pardoned  himself  for  having,  in  the  Treaty  of  Frankfort,  accepted 
the  tracing  of  the  Lorraine  frontier  so  that  any  part  of  the  Briey 
basin  became  the  heritage  of  France.  The  frontier  of  1871 
divided  a  great  mineral  deposit  into  nearly  equal  parts.  Posses- 
sion of  the  deposits  left  to  France  permitted  that  country  to 
build  up  its  chief  iron  and  steel  industries,  notably  those  of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle.  This  department,  of  which  Nancy  is  the 
capital,  produced  in  1913  nearly  3,600,000  tons  of  pig  iron  and 


Courtesy  of  ' '  Popular  Mechanics. ' ' 

AN  AUTOMOBILE  AS  A  LAWN-TRACTOR. 

2,500,000  tons  of  steel,  while  the  Germans  in  the  Thionville  basin, 
on  the  other  side  of  the  border,  produced  3,900,000  tons  of  pig 
iron,  hut  did  not  make  more  than  1,600,000  tons  of  steel.  Pos- 
session of  the  Thionville  basin  by  the  Germans  opened  the  way 
for  the  continual  harassing  of  the  French  armies,  and  the  pro- 
longing of  the  war  by  the  provisioning  of  German  ammunition- 
and  armament-plants  with  basic  raw  materials.  The  inter- 
related basins  of  Briey  and  Thionville  were  the  chief  economic 
elements  which  made  it  possible  for  Germany  to  sustain  the  war 
so  long.     We  read: 

"The  mines  and  plants  of  the  French  section  were  from  the 
Brat  all  under  direct  fire  of  the  firmly  entrenched  German  bat- 
teries and  many  were  destroyed.  Out  of  seventy-four  blast- 
furnaces in  the  region  a  third  scarcely  can  be  put  into  ope  ration 
again  before  the  end  of  the  presont  year,  and  even  this  depends 
upon  the  acquisition  of  much  construction  and  factory  material 
of  a  special  nature.  The  remainder  will  remain  cold  only  if 
skilled  workmen  can  not  be  had.  Sixty  per  cent,  or  more  of  the 
local  blast-furnaces  are  out  of  commission,  and  recuperation,  at 
hrst,  will  be  slow.     French  plants  which  were  in  possession  of  the 


Germans  during  the  occupation  of  the  region  for  four  years  were 
either  destroyed  or  dismantled,  and  the  equipment  transported 
across  the  Rhine.  In  the  Nancy  district  plants  suffered  bombard- 
ment by  cannon  and  from  the  air.  .  .  .  The  mines  which  had 
been  in  possession  of  the  Germans,  and  which  had  been  worked 
by  them,  were  to  a  certain  extent  left  in  fair  condition,  this  for 
the  reason  that  the  Germans  thought  they  were  to  be  theirs  for 
all  time.  In  the  interval  they  claim  to  have  extracted  14,000,000 
tons  of  ore,  a  volume  about  equal  to  the  annual  exports  from  this 

region  before  the  war 

"Since  the  armistice  German  mines  and  furnaces  in  the  occu- 
pied regions  have  been  conducted  under  the  sequestration  regime. 
The  .  .  .  ministry  of  industrial  reconstruction  in  France  is  tin- 
ruling'  power  in  the  present  operation  of  the  former  German 
plants.  Since  November  30  blast-furnaces  have  been  relighted; 
but  shortage  of  coke  is  preventing  further  activity." 

The  writer  enumerates  the  former  German  plants  that  have 
now  been  reopened  under  French  auspices,  giving  their  names, 
sizes,  and  output.  The  banner  plant  of  the  region,  that  of  tlv 
De  Wendel  firm,  was  but  a  few  kilometers  from  the  war-frontier. 
Two  neighboring  plants  were  offered  for  sale  under  the  guaranties 
of  the  German  Government  during  the  war,  and  two  companies, 
capitalized  at  about  $50,000,000,  had  been  formed  to  buy  and 
operate  them.  Other  plants  are  the  Rombach,  with  seven  blast- 
furnaces of  1,500  tons  daily  capacity,  and  other  mills,  furnaces, 
and  ovens.  Since  the  armistice  former  German  directors  and 
foremen  have  been  discharged.  Then  there  are  the  Hagondauge 
plant  of  Thyssen,  with  its  annual  production  of  450,000  tons  of 
pig  iron,  400,000  tons  of  steel  ingots,  and  120,000  tons  of  cement, 
and  many  others  that  lack  of  space  forbids  us  to  mention.  The 
writer  concludes: 

"A  late  German  report  announces  that  the  Lorraine  Huttcn 
und  Bergwerksverein  of  Nilvingen  is  in  process  of  selling  its  ore 
deposits  which  it  possesses  in  Lorraine  and  in  the  basin  of  Briey, 
also  its  plants  of  Kneutingen  and  Feutsch.  The  same  report. 
states  specifically  that  on  the  day  of  the  armistice  there  were  in 
the  region  sixty-eight  blast-furnaces  actually  in  operation,  but 
that  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  coke  these  were  subsequently  re- 
duced to  twenty-six,  and  later  to  twelve. 

"With  the  Peace  Treaty  now  ratified  by  Germany,  and  with 
the  many  rough  corners  of  readjustment  smoothed  off,  the 
French  administration  is  daily  bringing  these  German-owned 
plants  into  operation  to  meet  the  pressing  need  of  France.  The 
lining  up  and  the  protecting  of  the  various  interests,  private  and 
public,  German  and  French,  is  a  work  of  imposing  magnitude, 
but  is  being  undertaken  with  a  vigor  hardly  more  noticeable  else- 
where than  in  the  basin  of  Thionville,  which,  with  Briey,  may  be 
said  to  control  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  Europe." 


AUTOMOBILES  AS  LAWN-TRACTORS— Lawn-mowing  with 
an  ordinary  household  auto,  dragging  behind  it  a  fleet  of 
common  barnyard  lawn-mowers,  is  advocated  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago).     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  cutting  of  grass  in  large  parks  and  private  grounds, 
golf-links,  and  other  places  where  a  neat  appearance  is  desired, 
is  a  problem  for  which  various  solutions  have  been  offered. 
Specially  built  power  lawn-mowers,  operated  usually  by  gasoline- 
engines,  have  been  used  in  many  places  with  good  results,  but 
the  cost  of  these  machines,  and  the  fact  that  they  are  often 
subject  to  heavy  wear  from  continual  high  speed  and,  perhaps, 
from  faulty  springing,  have  diminished  their  usefulness.  A 
method  has  been  adopted  for  use  on  a  golf-links  which  is  char- 
acterized by  great  simplicity,  and  which  does  the  work  at  a  very 
good  rate  of  speed.  Three  wide  lawn-mowers  are  attached  to  a 
steel  frame,  as  illustrated,  and  the  whole  is  attached  to  the 
rear  of  an  ordinary  light  automobile.  The  two  mowers  at  the 
side  overlap  the  central  one  by  a  few  inches,  to  insure  covering 
the  swath  completely.  As  the  automobile  did  not  have  to  be 
provided  especially  lor  this  purpose,  but  was  required  for  other 
purposes,  for  which  it  could  be  used  when  not  engaged  in  draw- 
ing the  mowers,  the  first  cost  of  tho  apparatus  was  very  low, 
consisting  of  only  three  mowers  and  a  few  pieces  of  angle  steel. 
There  is  nothing  to  get  out  of  order,  beyond  the  mechanism  of  the 
automobile  itself,  and  the  mowers  require  no  attention  except 
sharpening  and  oiling.  A  swath  about  ten  feet  wide  can  be  cut. 
The  device  is,  of  course,  best  adapted  for  use  on  large  areas, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  space  for  cutting  rounded  corners." 
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THE   NEXT   STEP   IN   TRANSPORTATION 

FIFTY  THOUSAND  TRAILERS  are  in  use  in  the  United 
States.  We  could  use  at  least  twelve  times  as  many, 
for  wo  have  in  service  000,000  motor-trucks.  Besides 
these,  ordinary  motor-cars  may  often  haul  trailers  to  advantage. 
There  is  thus  every  reason,  thinks  Harry  W.  Perry,  who  writes 
under  the  above  heading  in  The  Implement  and  Tractor  Trade 
Journal  (Kansas  City,  Mo.,  August  9),  to  expect  a  rapid  increase 
in  the  use  of  trailers,  and  he  considers  his  title  amply  justified. 
Some  of  the  points  brought  out  by  Mr.  Perry  in  his  article  are 
thai  (lie  trailer  must  be  built  specially  lor  its  purpose,  as  ordinary 
vehicles  for  horse-draft  will  not  stand  the  strain:  that  a  truck- 
can  haul  one  or  more  trailers  with  little  increase  in  operating 
expense,  and  that  on  level,  hard  roads  almost  every  truck  has 
enough  reserve  power  to  haul  two,  or  even  three,  trailers.  This 
being  the  case,  he  is  certain,  he  says,  that  the  combination  of 
trailer  and  truck  constitutes  the  next  forward  step  in  efficient 
highway  transportation.     He  writes: 

"There  are  fifty  or  more  trailer  manufacturers  in  the  country 
who  are  engaged  in  the  production  and  sale  of  trailers  ou  a  com- 
mercial scale.  Some  are  doing  a  large  business,  and  the  sales  of 
trailers  is  increasing  at  the  rate  of  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  a  year 
in  different  States.  There  is  no  information  as  to  the  total  num- 
ber of  trailers  in  use  in  the  country,  but  at  the  end  of  last  year 
there  were  948  in  Pennsylvania,  while  on  February  1  there  were 
2,218  registered  in  New  York.  Based  on  these  two  States,  it 
may  be  estimated  there  are  more  than  50,000  trailers  in  the  coun- 
try. This  is  a  very  small  number  as  compared  with  the  600,000 
motor-trucks  in  service,  but  the  trailer  is  a  comparatively  new 
development,  and  as  the  majority  of  truck-owners  and  a  great 
many  farmers  and  others  who  own  motor-cars  could  operate 
trailers  with  advantage  and  economy,  there  is  every  reason  to 
expect  a  more  rapid  increase  in  the  sale  and  use  of  trailers  than 
has  accrued  with  these  two  types  of  vehicles. 

"In  the  first  place,  the  automobile  and  truck  industry  has 
blazed  the  way  for  the  trailer  by  educating  the  public  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  motor-vehicle.  ...  In  the  second  place,  trailers 
are  relatively  inexpensive,  costing  approximately  one-quarter  as 
much  as  motor-trucks  of  equal  load  capacity.  .  .  .  Thirdly,  the 
adaptability  of  the  trailer  to  the  solution  of  many  special  haulage 
problems  in  various  lines  of  business  and  the  tremendous  sav- 
ings it  effects  are  obvious 

"As  made  to-day.  by  leading  manufacturers,  trailers  are  by 
no  means  a  mere  makeshift.  It  was  learned  long  ago  that  horse- 
drawn  wagons  and  light  trailers  built  on  wagon  lines,  could 
not  be  used  with  motor-trucks  successfully  and  economically. 
Shocks  and  stresses  are  multiplied  so  greatly  when  speed  is  in- 
creased from  three  or  four  miles  an  hour  to  twelve  or  fifteen  miles, 
with  load,  that  wagon  axles,  wheels,  springs,  and  iron  tires  will 
not  stand  up  to  the  test.  Hence,  the  most  successful  trailers  are 
of  very  sturdy  construction  and  generally  follow  design  worked 
out  through  years  of  motor-truck  practise.  Rolled  or  prest  steel 
frames,  truck  axles,  truck  springs,  heavy-artillery-type  wheels, 
and  rubber  tires  are  used. 

"Steel  or  iron  draw-bars  with  special  coupling  devices  to  con- 
nect with  the  rear  end  of  the  truck  or  automobile  are  provided 
and  are  so  connected  with  the  steering  gear  of  the  trailer  that 
the  front  wheels  of  the  trailer  track  with  the  rear  wheels  of  the 
towing  vehicle,  thus  avoiding  the  cutting  short  of  corners  on 
short  turns.  Semitrailers  having  but  two  wheels  are  designed 
to  be  used  with  a  'fifth  wheel'  mounted  on  the  rear  end  of  the 
motor-truck  chassis.  This  supports  the  front  end  of  the  trailer 
and  acts  as  a  combination  of  king-bolt  and  hinge,  permitting  the 
truck  to  turn  under  the  front  end  of  the  semitrailer  and  allowing 
the  rear  axle  of  the  truck  to  rise  and  fall  with  relations  to  the 
front  axle  of  the  truck  and  the  trailer  axle.  The  trailer  draw- 
bars and  the  semitrailer  fifth  wheels  are  provided  with  springs 
to  absorb  the  shocks  of  starting  and  stopping  and  the  minor  ones 
due  to  inequalities  on  the  road  surface. 

"Trailers  are  built  in  all  capacities,  for  loads  of  a  few  hundred 
pounds  up  to  ten  tons  or  more  and  for  all  sorts  of  purposes.  The 
lighter,  high-speed  trailers  for  use  with  automobile  runabouts 
and  touring-cars  are  made  with  ball  bearings  and  equipped  with 
rubber  tires,  while  the  heavy-duty  trailers  for  use  with  motor- 
trucks generally  have  roller  bearings  or  sometimes  floating 
bronze  bushings  and  are  fitted  with  solid  rubber  truck-tires. 

"  Because  of  the  great  diversity  of  uses  to  which  trailers  are 
put,  there  is  the  widest  possible  variety  in  types  of  bodies  used 


with  them.    The  bodj  problem,  in  fact,  is  wry  similar  to  thai 

of  the  truck  body  except   that  il  is  simpler,  since  there  is  no  seal 
or  cab  to  he  considered  ;  the  frame  of  the  trailer  is  a  char  straight 

parallelogram.     There  is  considerable  demand  from  farmer    for 

trailers  lilted  with  farm-wagon-type  bodies  of    1,000  to  3,000 
pounds  capacity.     Express-type  bodies  are  also  in  largi  demand, 

while  sta.ke  and  slat  bodies  are  widely  used  for  general   haulage 
and  rural    motor-express  work,  in  capacities  of  two  to  five  to 

"Among  those  who  have  investigated  the  subject,  it  is  con- 
ceded that  (he  combination  of  motor-truck  and  trail*  r  is  the  next 
forward  step  in  efficient  highway  transportation.     The  reason 
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Described  below. 


for  this  is  that,  under  favorable  conditions  of  road  and  service,  a 
motor-truck  of  a  given  capacity  can  haul  one  or  more  trailers  of 
equal  load  capacity  with  comparative!}'  little  increase  in  operat- 
ing expense.  Thus,  a  five-ton  truck  can  haul  its  own  load  plus 
five  tons  more  on  a  trailer  at  an  additional  expense  of  from  ten 
to  twenty  per  cent.,  according  to  conditions,  whereas  the  expense 
would  be  doubled  if  another  truck  were  put  on  to  do  the  work 
of  the  trailer.  One  of  the  principal  savings  effected  by  the  trailer 
is  that  of  an  additional  driver,  at  a  wage  of  four  dollars  to  five 
dollars  a  day;  others  are  interest  on  investment,  repairs,  and 
overhaul,  insurance,  gasoline  and  oil,  and  tires. 

"It  will  be  evident  that  less  fuel  and  oil  are  required  to  move 
a  ton  on  a  trailer  than  on  the  truck  itself,  since  the  trailer  weighs 
only  one-quarter  to  one-third  as  much  as  the  truck." 


A  FOUR -LEGGED  TREE— The  possibilities  of  influencing 
tree-growth  by  human  action  are  shown  in  the  picture  of  an 
American  or  white  elm  which  we  copy  from  American  Forestry 
OVashington) .     Says  this  magazine: 

"The  man  who  'constructed'  this  tree  as  an  entrance  to  his 
home  was  laughed  at  for  his  pains,  but  time  has  demonstrated 
that  his  faith  was  not  misplaced.  He  took  four  sapling  elms 
and  planted  them  in  a  group,  binding  them  together  about 
twelve  or  fifteen  feet  from  the  ground.  In  time  the  trunks 
grew  together,  giving  the  appearance  of  a  single  tree  'on  stilts.' 
It  is  known  as  the  'wishing-tree,'  and  small  boys  and  girls  in  the 
locality  believe  that  bj'  walking  in  and  out  among  the  four  legs 
of  the  trunk,  a  wish  made  in  the  process  will  come  true.  The 
tree  stands  near  the  State  highway  in  the  town  of  Bridgewatcr, 
Massachusetts." 


HOLDING  THE  MIRROR  UP  TO  THE  MANAGER 


THE  AWFUL  THREAT  of  some  of  the  theater-managers 
to  retire  if  the  actors  were  to  win  the  strike  made  some 
of  their  critics  express  the  pious  hope  that  they  would 
have  to  do  it.  The  strike  was  eventually  won  by  actor  and 
manager  alike,  whichever  point  of  view  is  chosen  for  preference. 
The  actors  won  all  the  conces- 
sions they  demanded  from  the 
managers  in  respect  to  extra  sal- 
aries for  overtime  and  the  right 
to  collective  bargaining;  the 
managers  received  the  pledge 
that  the  "closed  shop''  would 
not  be  employed  as  a  weapon 
against  them.  There  remains 
for  future  rumination,  however, 
some  frank  views  of  the  manager 
which  he  may  or  may  not  find 
palatable.  Mr.  Walter  Hampden, 
whose  great  success  in  "Hamlet" 
was  achieved  unaided  by  any  of 
the  professirnal  managers,  is 
quoted  as  having  said  before  an 
Equity  meeting  in  the  course  of 
the  actors'  strike:  "When  the 
managers  are  ready  to  receive  us, 
let  us  not  receive  them."  The 
theater  belongs  to  the  actor,  he 
argued,  and  its  business  could 
quite  well  be  conducted  by  actor- 
managers,  and  thus  eliminate 
the  class  which  Mr.  Francis 
Wilson  has  called  "speculative 
intruders."  Sympathy  with  this 
view  is  exprest  by  several  inde- 
pendent journals  in  commenting  on  the  early  threat  of  certain 
managers  that  if  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  won  the 
strike  they  would  never  produce  another  play.  The  New 
Republic  (New  York)  writes: 

"Are  these  producing  managers  ready  to  put  up  their  bond 
to  this  effect,  or  are  they  simply  crossing  their  hearts?  What 
is  the  precise  nature  of  their  promise?  Can  we  depend  on  it? 
Will  they  make  it  explicit  and  coarse  and  binding,  or  is  it  only  a 
promise  in  the  eyes  of  God? 

"Because  if  we  have  the  perfect  guaranty  of  these  producing- 
managers,  and  managers  like  them,  that  they  shall  never  pro- 
duce again  under  given  conditions,  the  fulfilment  of  those 
conditions  becomes  the  one  big  object  of  the  strike.  If  the  day 
is  here  when  Messrs.  Brady  and  Belasco  can  actually  talk  of 
quitting  the  theatrical  business,  the  Actors'  Equity  must  fling 
aside  every  other  consideration.  On  what  terms  will  these 
managers  quit  and  stay  quit?     They  can  have  anything  they  like. 

"Without  the  producing  managers  the  theater  might  be 
elevated  beyond  a  business  and  a  profession,  beyond  the  occupa- 
tion of  shrewd  promoters  and  beloved  vagabonds,  to  an  art 
and  a  religion  scarcely  conceivable  now.  Do  the  managers 
believe  this?  Not  likely.  When  they  talk  of  quitting  alto- 
gether they  do  one  of  the  most  unkind  of  all  imaginable  things 
—they  raise  passionate  expectancies  which  they  have  no  inten- 
tion of  fulfilling.  They  paint  a  mirage  on  the  sky.  They 
picture  an  ocean  of  wine  before  wanderers  in  a  desert  of  pro- 
hibition.   They  add  insult  to  the  hard  injuries  of  this  strike." 

Reedy's  Mirror  (St.  Louis)  is  less  outspokenly  destructive 
of  managers,  but  points  the  moral  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  the 
new  possibilities  opened  up  by  the  strike: 


"The  Equity  Association  of  actors  grows.  If  they  can  fill 
the  Lexington  Avenue  Opera-house  with  vaudeville,  they  can 
put  on  other  plays,  old  and  modern.  They  can  do  drama 
without  tawdry  settings.  They  can  find  halls  or  tents  and 
present  art  in  which  the  play's  the  thing,  in  which  the  actor  is 
not  subordinate  to  the  scenery.     They  can  act  parts  they  want 

to  act;  not  parts  wished  on 
them  by  the  managers.  They 
can  buy  plays  as  well  as  thf 
managers  can.  There  are  actors 
of  large  means,  who  can  get 
money  for  production  from  the 
banks.  They  can  develop  a 
cooperative  theater  in  which  all 
pay  will  be  leveled  up.  And  as 
for  taste  and  morals,  if  the 
actors  are  not  better  than  the 
managers  who  subdue  them  to 
what  they  work  in,  God  help  the 
human  race!  It  isn't  the  actors 
who  have  debased  the  American 
stage.  It  is  the  managers,  out 
for  the  coin.  One  hopes  for 
twenty-  thirty  -  forty  playhouses 
occupied  by  actor-made  and 
actor-managed  plays  of  all  kinds. 
It  would  develop  actor  genius, 
now  submerged.  It  would  make 
for  judgment  of  plays  upon  some 
other  basis  than  an  estimate  of 
how  low  an  intelligence  and  taste 
they  can  hit." 

Mr.  Arthur  Hornblow,  editor 
of  The  Theater  Magazine  (New 
York),  writes  to  the  New  York 
Times  to  show  how  history 
proves  the  threatening  manager 
in  the  wrong: 

"Does  he  really  believe  that 
the  drama  in  this  country  will 
not  survive  his  withdrawal  from  the  managerial  field,  that  the 
dramatists  will  cease  writing  plays,  that  all  the  theaters  will 
close,  and  playgoing  become  a  thing  of  the  past?  Surely. 
Mr.  Brady  knows  that  in  the  theatrical  business,  as  in  every 
other  sphere  of  human  activity,  there  is  no  necessary  man.  If 
the  managers  mentioned  were  to  retire  from  the  theatrical 
field — an  eventuality  which  all  lovers  of  the  theater  would 
deplore — I  venture  to  predict  that  the  theater  as  an  institution 
would  still  go  on  and  prosper. 

"Forty  years  ago,  three  important  managers  dominated  our 
stage — Wallack,  Daly,  Palmer.  In  those  days  no  one  could 
imagine  anything  theatrically  worth  while  that  was  not  identified 
with  their  names.  Yet  how  many  among  the  present  genera- 
tion of  theatergoers  know  they  ever  existed?  They  passed  out 
and  still  the  theater  continued  and  waxed  more  prosperous 
than  ever  before. 

"  Lack  of  a  sense  of  humor — above  all,  lack  of  a  sense  of  equity 
and  justice,  is  responsible  for  most  of  our  present-day  troubles." 

The  Newark  News  views  the  possibility  of  an  arrangement 
between  playwright  and  actor  in  the  managerial  capacity  as 
conditioned  on  the  necessary  factor  of  "business  sagacity" — 

"It  was  abundantly  supplied  by  the  old-time  managers, 
whether  they  furnished  anything  else  or  not,  and  it  is  readily 
admitted  that  without  such  support  the  theater  as  an  institu- 
tion, artistic  or  otherwise,  can  not  exist.  There  is  no  reason, 
however,  to  despair  in  this  respect,  altho  neither  actors  nor 
authors  have  ever  been  credited  with  excessive  business 
astuteness 

"Another  factor  which  would  operate  considerably  against 
the  complete  success  of  such  an  artistic  alliance  as  is  contem- 


ANOTHER  VICTIM. 
Sidney  Green  in  the  New  York  Evening  Telegram 
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plated  is  the  probable  opposition  of  the  so-called  booking  kings 
represented  by  the  Shuberts  and  Erlangor.     It  is  a  well-known 
l'aet  that  for  years   they  have  controlled    tlio    main    ll 
throughout  the  country  and  that  it  has  been  difficult  for  theatrical 
enterprises  to  exist  without  their  support. 

"That  the  majority  of  the  managers  outside  the  booking 
syndicate  are  at  heart  in  sympathy  with  the  actors  is  the  belief 
of  Francis  Wilson,  one  of  the  most  intellectual  and  far-seeing 
of  those  allied  with  the  strikers.  He  said  the  other  day:  'Every- 
body in  the  Producing  Managers'  Association  is  for  the  actors 
except  the  Shuberts  and  Erlanger.  They  spoak  the  word  and, 
unfortunately  for  themselves  and  for  us,  the  rest  are  only  rubber- 
stamps,  because  these  men  control  the  booking  interests  of 
the  country.'" 

The  "speculator  nuisance,"  which  the  actors  have  shown  how 
to  handle,  will  be  hardly  tolerated  in  the  future  b}'  the  manager. 
Says  the  New  York  World: 

"Detecting  one  of  the  fraternity  in  the  act  of  selling  seats  at 
illegal  prices,  they  compelled  him  to  disgorge  three  hundred 
tickets  for  the  price  miginally  paid  for  them  and  to  sign  a  paper 
acknowledging  his  speculation  and  promising  not  to  repeat  it. 
The  tickets  were  then  returned  to  the  box-office  for  sale  at 
regular  rates. 

"This  is  a  perfectly  simple  and  effective  remedy  for  an  evil 
of  the  theater  which  managers  have  long  tolerated.  Why  has  it 
been  left  for  actors  to  apply  it  and  to  give  theatergoers  a  pro- 
tection they  never  had  before?  One  of  the  things  that  have 
alienated  public  sympathy  from  the  managers  in  the  present 
quarrel  was  the  belief  that  patrons  were  allowed  to  be  gouged 
without  a  sincere  effort  by  them  to  prevent  the  extortion." 

The  actors'  point  of  view  is  stated  in  the  New  York  Times  and 
The  Outlook  (New  York)  by  Miss  Barrymore,  who  enlarges  on 
same  of  the  grievances  which  show  the  color  of  the  manager: 

'People  understand,  I  think,  that  all  my  experience,  under 
one  management,  has  been  a  happy  one.  Mr.  Frohman  never 
made  a  contract  and  always  kept  his  woi'd.  The  time  when  I 
began  work  and  the  time  before  that,  when  the  older  members 
of  my  family  were  acting,  was  the  day  of  the  individual  manager. 
As  a  business  the  theater  wasn't  so  well  developed.  There  were 
plenty  of  practical  disadvantages.  But  at  least  there  were 
courtesy  and  a  sense  of  high  tradition.  Actors  of  that  day  were 
'  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  company.'  They  were  addrest 
accordingly.     Now  it  is,  'Here,  you!' 

"The  change  began  with  the  great  combinations  of  managers. 
From  that  time  on  making  more  money,  at  any  sacrifice  of 
standards,  has  been  the  one  end.  Of  course,  there  are  excep- 
tions. It  is  the  general  tendency  that  I'm  talking  about.  A 
good  many  managers  appear  to  think  they  are  simply  merchants 
and  the  actors  are  their  stock  in  trade.  They  must  make  all 
the  decisions  and  everybody  else  must  accept  them. 

"When  they  think  more  money  can  be  made  that  way,  they 
put  on  a  lot  of  plays  that  the  best  of  the  profession  are  ashamed 
of.  They  think  nothing  of  the  honor  of  the  theater  as  an 
institution.  Of  all  the  childish  things  that  have  been  said  against 
us  the  funniest  is  that  the  actors  are  forgetting  the  dignity  of 
their  art!  What  has  any  of  these  managers  done  to  keep  the 
stage  on  a  high  level? 

"Six  years  ago  the  Actors'  Equity  Association  was  formed  in 
an  endeavor  to  correct  some  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  that 
had  crept  into  the  theatrical  profession.  The  actors,  having 
no  organization  with  which  to  protect  themselves,  were  being 
ruthlessly  exploited. 

"For  instance,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  period  of  free  re- 
hearsals and  no  guaranty  for  any  definite  period  of  work — 
1  his,  of  course,  is  not  referring  to  sporadic  individual  cases,  but 
to  the  vast  majority.  Companies  would  rehearse  eight  or  nine, 
or  even  more,  weeks  and  close  up  with  less  than  one  week's 
salary.  Even  at  the  present  time  the  chorus  of  one  prominent 
musical  show  has  already  rehearsed  for  eleven  weeks  without 
salary,  and  the  chorus  of  another  prominent  musical  show 
rehearsed  for  twelve  weeks  without  salary,  during  which  time 
most  of  them  had  to  pay  a  bill  of  $60  for  shoes. 

"Sbrne  time  ago  the  custom  crept  in  of  paying  only  one-half 
salary  for  the  week  before  Christmas  and  the  week  before 
Eastex*.  Certain  managers  'improved'  upon  this  idea,  until 
some  contracts  called  for  no  less  than  seven  half -salaried  weeks 
during  the  season.  Again,  in  one-night  stands  in  the  West, 
where  Saturday  is  the  worst  night  in  the  week,  theatrically  on 
account  of  all  the  stores  being  open,  certain  managers  made  it 
a  practise  to  cut  Saturday-night  performances  s  take  a  sleeper- 


jump  to  a  town  where  Sunday  performance*  oould  be  given 
(the  actor,  of  course,  paying  for  his  sloeper),  and  then  docking 
the  actor  for  the  Saturday  night  lost  und  not  paying  him  for 
the  Sunday  performance — or  performances — given." 

When  the  strike  wa9  settled,  Mr.  Cohan  is  reported  as  saying,- 
"I  told  you  the  actors  couldn't  close  me  up,  not  in  a  thousami 
years — and  tho  actors  didn't  close  me  up.  It  was  the  stage 
hands!"  In  this  "buoyant  explanation,"  worthy  of  Ju<l 
Falstaff,  the  Now  York  Times  thinks,  the  3tory  of  the  power  of 
the  non-artistic  side  of  the  theater  which  joined  its  forces  v. 
the  actor  is  summed  up.     The  Times  adds: 

"The  striking  Equity  aotors  have  this  consolation:  Let  whi 
will  be  victor,  they  have  all  the  spoils — at  least  for  the  present 
Hereafter  actors,  and  even  chorus  girls,  will  be  properly  paid  fpi 
rehearsals.  It  will  no  longer  bo  possible  for  a  manager  to  con- 
vince himself  that  a  play  is  bad  by  rehearsing  it  with  a  full  com- 
pany for  six  weeks,  at  no  expense  whatever,  and  then  discard  it 
after  paying  only  one  week's  salaries.  Hereafter  if  there  are 
extra  holiday  matinees  and  Sunday  performances,  the  actors  will 
be  paid  pro  rata.  The  new  contract  is,  in  fact,  far  more  favor- 
able in  all  its  terms  than  the  contract  for  which  the  Equity 
Association  struck.  It  provides  for  arbitration  in  case  of  a 
dispute,  and  it  recognizes  the  Equity  Association  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  arbitrators.  The  actors  on  their  part  pledge  themselves 
again  to  the  open  shop,  granting  the  manager  full  freedom  in 
choosing  his  cast.  It  is  to  their  great  credit  that  they  have  con- 
ceded this  point  from  the  start,  offering  a  heavy  bond  for  its 
fulfilment." 


GIVING   AWAY   THE   AUTHORS 

A  UTHORS  AS  WELL  AS  ACTORS  are  prone  to  give  away 
/-\  the  game  under  the  lure  of  "good  advertising."  With 
^~  ■*»  the  stage  it  has  more  than  once  been  pointed  out  that 
interest  has  flagged  when  the  mystery,  and  consequently  the 
glamour,  has  been  removed.  When  so  acute  a  critic  as  Mr. 
Heywood  Broun  gets  a  new  cue  one  can  never  tell  what  use 
he'll  make  of  it  to  strip  the  glamour  from  popular  writers,  as  he 

t 

does  in  the  New  York  Tribune  about  Tarldngton  and  others,  and  • 
all  on  the  basis  of  a  publisher's  indiscretion: 

,-- 

"It  seems  to  us  that  Booth  Tarldngton  belongs  at  the  top, or ■ 
thereabouts,  in  American  letters.  We  will  be  surprized  and  dis- 
appointed if  'Penrod'  does  not  persist  for  a  century  or  so.  And 
yet  much  of  Tarkington's  work  is  flawed  by  a  curious  failing. 
Almost  invariably  the  novels  are  carefully  thought  out  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  then  they  weaken.  This  point  occurs,  as  a 
rule,  within  a  chapter  or  so  of  the  end.  The  story  'hangs,'  as 
the  race-track  reporters  express  it,  in  the  last  fewT  strides.  In 
'Ramsey  Milholland,'  for  instance,  it  seemed  to  us  that  Tarking- 
ton,  after  a  minute  development  of  a  theme,  cut  it  off  abruptly. 
He  was,  according  to  our  impression,  a  little  tired  and  anxious 
to  have  it  over  with  before  he  had  actually  reached  the  finishing 
mark.  To-day  we  received  a  story  which  may  provide  an  ex- 
planation. 'Booth  Tarkington,'  sajs  a  publisher's  note, 
'probably  uses  more  lead  pencils  than  any  other  writer  in  Amer- 
ica.    Alwrays  he  has  disdained  a  typewriter. 

"'He  wrorks  at  an  artist's  drawing-table,  and,'  the  story  con- 
tinues, 'with  a  little  stock  of  paper  before  him  he  then  sets 
about  the  actual  business  of  composition  very  slowly,  very 
carefully.  Every  phrase — almost  every  word — is  pondered, 
balanced,  scrutinized  before  it  is  permitted  to  pass.  As  often 
as  not  a  dozen  phrases  have  been  rejected  before  the  final  one 
which  seems  to  readers  to  come  so  trippingly  has  been  arrived 
at.     Individual  words  are  scored  out  again  and  again.' 

"All  this  makes  the  slackening  of  vigor  towrard  the  end  of  a 
long  novel  comprehensible.  Tho  a  man  begin  with  a  dozen 
well-sharpened  pencils,  catastrophes  are  sure  to  occur  in  the 
course  of  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  words.  Finally,  the  author 
finds  himself  with  an  aching  wrist  and  only  one  pencil,  which  has 
grown  a  little  dull.  If  he  is  to  add  another  chapter  he  must 
pause  to  find  a  safety-razor  blade  and  sharpen  up.  And  so 
instead  he  rounds  off  the  tale  while  lead  remains. 

"On  the  other  hand,  we  feel  certain  that  Harold  Bell  Wright 
composes  on  a  typewriter,  pausing  only  once  every  twenty-four 
hours  to  oil  the  machine  with  a  little  treacle. 

"Robert  W.  Chambers  uses  an  adding-maehine  and.  Theodore 
Dreiser  favors  an  ax." 
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MUSIC   PATRONIZED   BY   MR.   CARNEGIE 

MR.  CARNEGIE'S  RELATION  to  the  fine  arts  hardly 
extended  beyond  a  civic  patronage  of  music.  It  is 
not  recorded  that  he  bought  pictures  or  rare  porcelain, 

two  pursuits   much  favored  by   the   moneyed   class.      Even  his 
donations  to  the  cause  of   music   have  a   peculiar  impersonal 


"MUSIC-HALL  OF  NEW  YORK  FOUNDED  BY  ANDREW  CARNEGIE." 

From  this   inscription,  spread  across  the  front    of  the   building  familiarly  known   as   Carnegie   Hall, 

observers  might  suppose  that  here  was  one  of  Mr.   Carnegie's  many  philanthropies;   but  teachers  who 

desire  studios  or  musicians  who  may  seek  to  liire  the  house  for  concerts  are  said  to  feel  the  force  of 

"Mr.  Carnegie's  firm  resolution  that  the  hall  should  pay  for  itself." 


quality  that  leads  some  to  question  how  far  his  soul  was  touched 
by  melody.  He  had  no  box  at  the  opera,  nor  was  he  likely  to 
have  been  a  frequent  attendant  upon  the  orchestral  concerts 
that  his  benefactions  did  so  much  to  foster.  His  interest  must 
be  taken  in  a  civic  sense,  and  his  whole  personal  relation  to  the 
world  of  music  was  so  detached  that,  as  Mr.  Krehbiel  points  out 
in  the  New  York  Tribune,  "nothing  seems  to  have  been  suggested 
to  the  necrologists  by  the  existence  of  Carnegie  Hall  in  New 
York  and  the  spacious  music-room  with  its  organ  in  the  Carnegie 
Institute  at  Pittsburg."  The  musical  public,  suggests  Mr. 
Krehbiel,  fail  to  look  upon  Carnegie  Hall  "as  a  public  benefac- 
tion, like  the  numerous  libraries  scattered  over  the  English- 
speaking  world,"  while  the  hall  in  Pittsburg  ranks  as  a  "negli- 
gible feature"  of  the  great  institution  of  which  it  is  a  part.  All 
this  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  public  mind  "they  are  not 
sufficiently  detached  from  business  enterprises  to  be  considered 
gifts  to  the  people."  Strangers  to  New  York  might  be  found  to 
hold  the  same  views  as  the  Cincinnati  visitor: 

"I  remember  the  surprize   with   which  a  musical   friend   from 

Cincinnati,  after  his  first  visit  to  Carnegie  Ball,  received  my  ex- 
planation of  the  generous-sounding  inscription  spread  across  the 
front  of  the  building.  He  had  imagined  that,  like  the  greal  hall 
in  his  own  town  and  its  organ,  established  by  Reuben  Springer, 

one  of  Cincinnati's  truly  greal  citizens  in  the  middle  of  the  last 


century,  it  was  a  gift  to  the  city,  administered  by  a  committee  of 
public-spirited  men  commanded  to  make  it  serve  artistic  purpo-'  - 
only,  and  was  not  a  little  amazed  to  learn  that  instead  it  was  the 
property  of  a  corporation  and  that  Mr.  Carnegie  held  it  to  a 
strict  accountability  for  its  administration.  The  stockholders, 
indeed,,  were  (and  1  suppose  still  are),  in  fact,  mere  trustees,  for 
the  money  which  built  the  hall  all  came  from  Mr.  Carnegie  and 
the  stock  which  gave  them  a  legal  status  cost  them  nothing; 

but  it  was  Mr.  Carnegie's  firm 
resolution  that  the  hall  should 
pay  for  itself.  This  is  the  ex- 
planation of  the  high  rent  of 
which  concert-givers  have  always 
complained  and  the  addition  of 
so  many  costly  studios.  In  Pitts- 
burg I  fancy  that  philanthropy 
in  musical  matters  is  absent  from 
the  minds  of  the  citizens  in  con- 
nection with  the  music-hall,  be- 
cause it  never  became  the  home 
of  a  permanent  orchestra,  much 
as  such  an  institution  was  de- 
sired, not  only  by  the  music-lov- 
ing portion  of  the  city's  popula- 
tion, but  also  by  the  trustees  of 
Carnegie  Institute  themselves." 

Mr.  Carnegie's  possible  rela- 
tion to  music  might  be  deduced 
from  some  further  facts  about 
the  Pittsburg  orchestra.  He 
was  in  no  mind  to  feed  the  pub- 
lic music  as  well  as  books: 

"Mr.  Carnegie,  I  know,  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  the  Pitts- 
burg orchestra,  which  once  ex- 
isted, built  up  to  be  one  of  the 
cit3r's  ornaments,  but  he  was 
stout  in  a  determination  that  it 
must  be  maintained  by  the  pub- 
lic. I  also  know  that  the  trustees 
cherished  the  wish  even  more 
ardently  than  Mr.  Carnegie,  for 
in  the  latter  years  of  the  orches- 
tra's existence,  about  a  decade 
ago,  I  was  invited  to  deliver  an 
address  at  the  annual  founder's 
day  exercises,  and  at  the  request 
of  the  trustees  I  made  a  plea  to 
the  people  to  put  an  enduring 
foundation  under  the  organiza- 
tion, which,  like  nearly  all  the 
symphony  orchestras  in  the 
country,  rested  only  on  the  subscriptions  of  a  few  public-spirited 
guarantors. 

"  Tho  Mr.  Carnegie  would  not  assume  a  burden  like  that  which 
Major  Higginson  carried  long  and  gloriously  in  Boston,  he  was 
yet  proud  of  the  Pittsburg  orchestra.  That  I  found  out  on  the 
occasion  of  a  visit  made  by  the  band  to  New  York — a  visit  for 
which  Mr.  Carnegie  paid  the  expenses,  I  believe,  tho  he  never 
admitted  the  fact  to  me.  On  the  contrary,  he  took  advantage 
of  the  fact  that  the  orchestra  was  in  New  York  to  enforce  upon 
me  the  knowledge  that  he  was  not  its  financial  backer  in  its  home 
city.  He  came  down  from  his  box  in  the  intermission,  sat  on 
the  arm  of  my  chair,  asked  about  the  merits  of  the  band,  and 
added:  'They  get  nothing  from  me.  If  Pittsburg  wants  an 
orchestra  the  people  have  got  to  pay  for  it.  I  don't  give  them  a 
cent."* 

While  so  much  of  the  millionaire's  musical  history  is  somewhat 
negative,  Mr.  Krehbiel  shows  that  there  was  more  to  his  interest 
in  the  art  than  the  music  of  the  organ  installed  in  his  Fifth 
Avenue  house  and  sometimes  played  at  breakfast-time,  or  the 

skirling  of  the  piper  at  Skibo  Castle,  whose  morning  call  is  said 
to  have  drawn  old  shoes  from  guests  indignant  over  their  broken 
sleep.      Mr.  Krehbiel  adds: 

"  He  was  glad  of  the  praiseworthy  function  of  an  annual 
Christmastide  performance  Of  Handel's  'Messiah,'  and  if  he 
had  had  his  will  I  think  New-Yorkers  would  also  have  had  an 
annual  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  'Elijah." 
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TTE,  INGLORIOUS  MILTONS"  haven't  survived 
the  eighteenth  oentury.  Gray  aeemed  then  to 
have  no  doubt  about  them,  tho  they  were  dead; 
but  Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  of  tin-  twentieth  oentury,  is  a  con- 
tinued skeptic  about  to-day.  There  are  none  now,  he  affirms, 
"altho  there  are  many  inglorious  persons  who  imagine  that  they 
are  Miltons."  He  follows  with  a  tone  <•!  flippancy  that  might, 
if  uttered  in  the  churchyard,  have  put  tin  whole  "Elegy"  out 
of  Gray's  head.  "A  Milton  may  be  'inglorious'  for  a  period, 
but  he  is  never  'mute'  for  a  moment."  These  things  are  not 
said  as  a  belated  criticism  of  an  old  and  venerable  poem,  but 
as  an  up-to-date  illumination  of  a  very  contemporary  novel. 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham's  story  entitled  "The  Moon  and 
Sixpence"  is  one  of  those  on  everybody's  lips  at  present;  and  a 
demand  in  it  is  made  on  the  reader's  "credulity"  that,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Ervine,  is  "not  easily  satisfied."  One  is  asked  to 
believe  that  "a  man  can  lead  a  commonplace  and  insignificant 
life  as  a  stock-broker  until  he  reaches  the  age  of  forty,  and  then, 
under  a  compulsion  which  is  not  made  acceptable  to  the  in- 
telligence, develop  into  a  painter  of  genius  so  rare  that  it  is  not 
recognized  by  any  one,  except  a  Dutchman,  until  after  his 
death."  Mr.  Ervine  will  be  identified  as  the  author  of  "John 
Ferguson,"  the  play  presented  by  the  Theater  Guild  of  New 
York  that  has  achieved  such  a  success  that  it  outlived  the 
summer  and  even  the  actors'  strike.  Writing  in  the  Manchester 
Guardian,  he  brings  to  his  support  the  eases  of  various  geniuses, 
which  would  seem  to  weaken  the  basis  upon  which  Mr. 
Maugham's  character  rests.     We  see: 

"Mr.  Maugham  insists  that  his  stock-broker  had  never 
manifested  any  of  the  signs  of  genius  until  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  forty.  His  behavior  up  to  the  time  he  achieved  that 
difficult  and  wayward  age  had  been  so  dull  and  without  dis- 
tinction that  visitors  to  his  house  were  barely  aware  of  his 
existence.  His  wife,  who  had  some  acquaintance  with  men  of 
quality,  allowed  it  to  be  knowrn  that  he  wras  a  quiet,  humdrum 
person  who  was  so  embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  distinguished 
or  partially  distinguished  people  that  he  could  not  bear  to  sit 
in  the  same  room  with  them.  On  the  few  occasions  on  which 
they  encountered  him  he  made  no  impression  whatever  on  them. 
His  wife  and  son  and  daughter  were  so  unaware  of  the  demon 
within  him  that  they  eoidd  not  believe  he  had  bolted  from  them 
to  paint  pictures  in  Paris;  they  believed  the  worst. 

"The  blooming  time  of  genius  is  not  a  fixt  period.  A  man  may 
become  a  great  poet  so  early  in  life  as  Shelley  and  Keats,  or  a 
reputable  novelist  so  late  in  life  as  William  de  Morgan;  and  I 
am  not  denying  that  Mr.  Maugham's  character  could  have  lived 
to  the  age  of  forty  without  painting  pictures  of  genius,  nor  am  I 
denying  that  he  could  have  died  without  general  recognition  of 
his  quality.  Some  men  of  genius  flower  early  in  life,  some 
flower  midway  through  their  lives,  and  others  flower  late  in 
life;  and  sometimes  a  man  of  peculiar  genius,  such  as  Synge, 
will  seem  to  be  a  fool  to  those  who  slightly  know  him 

"But  I  do  deny  that  any  man  of  genius  can  live  in  this  world 
for  forty  years  without  manifesting  in  some  way  the  quality 
of  his  spirit,  even  if  he  has  not  exprest  it  in  definite  work.  1 
do  deny  that  it  is  possible  for  a  man  of  genius  to  pass  out  of  the 
wrorld  unrecognized  by  any  save  one  man.  A  man  of  genius, 
even  during  the  period  wrhen  his  quality  is  dispersed  or  incohei'ent, 
displays  some  sign  of  the  stuff  that  is  inside  him  if  he  only  does 
so  in  the  shape  of  peculiar  behavior  or  a  twisted  form  of  speech. 
Indeed,  during  the  period  of  incubation  a  man  of  genius  is  more 
likely  to  manifest  the  signs  of  his  unique  individuality  than  he 
is  in  the  period  of  development  and  achievement;  he  conforms 
more  closely  to  the  common  rule  when  he  is  on  the  pinnacle 
than  he  does  when  he  is  at  the  base.  Mr.  Yeats  looked  like  a 
character  in  '  Patience '  in  the  days  when  no  one  had  ever  heard 
of  Mr.  Yeats,  but  in  these  days,  when  his  genius  is  universally 
recognized,  he  dresses  in  no  more  notable  manner  than  the  rest 
of  us  dress.  Unassembled  genius  invariably  expresses  itself 
in  divergence  from  the  normal  habit,  but  when  the  genius  has 
been  assembled  it  conforms  to  the  normal  habit,  so  far  as  it  is 
convenient  to  do  so,  simply  because  conformity  in  minor,  un- 
important things  sets  the  man  of  quality  free  for  contests  in 
major   and   fundamental    things.     The  man   who   conducts   a 


revolt  against  silk  hate  ami  evening-dress  at  the  ;'!.'.>•  of  twenty 
may  be  a  man  of  unassembled  genius  bnl  Ifhi  is  till  conducting 
thai  tevoll  a1  thi  age  of  thirty  hii  geniui  begin    to  be  dubion 
and  if  he  continues  to  conduct  it  at  theagi  offortj  h<  is  merely 

a  tool;  for  the  measure  of  a  man  of  geniue  i  oo1  !(>•  degrei  to 
which  he  revolts  against  tin  common  things  of  existence,  bul 
i  he  degree  to  which  he  utilizes  them  and  presses  them  into 
his  sorvice." 

There  are  other  men  who  nought  a  new  environment  for  the 
llowering  of  their  genius  as  well  as  the  Maugham  hero  who 
abandoned  his  wife  and  children  and  fled  to  Paris  to  paint 
pictures.     Mr.  Ervine  makes  a  novel  choice: 

"St.  Paul  went  to  Damascus  in  one  mood  and  returned  in 
another,  and  the  process  of  change  was  certainly  dramatic, 
but  St.  Paul  was  a  man  of  notable  character  before  he  went  to 
Damascus.  The  story  of  his  conversion  does  not  deal  with  a 
man  of  utterly  insignificant  nature  who  suddenly  and  miraculously 
becomes  a  man  of  unique  significance;  it  deals  with  a  man  who 
had  a  high  spirit  and  manifested  it  from  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  Miss  -Cavell  was  always  Miss  Cavell,  altho  it  was 
not  until  the  Germans  made  her  known  to  the  world  that  the 
world  was  aware  of  her;  and  the  spirit  of  that  plain  and  simplt 
Christian  lady  was  as  stout  and  unyielding  in  the  days  when  she 
wras  an  Unknown  nurse  as  it  was  on  the  day  when  she  was  shot. 
Those  who  knew  her  must  have  known  that  she  had  the  capacity 
to  do  what  she  did  even  if  she  were  never  called  upon  to  do  it. 
Those  who  knewr  St.  Paul  before  he  became  a  Christian  must 
have  known  that  he  had  the  quality  of  leadership.  Those  who 
knew  Synge  intimately  must  have  knowTi  that  he  had  some 
strange  and  unique  power,  altho  they  might  not  have  been  able 
to  say  in  what  way  that  power  would  be  exhibited.  I  suggest 
to  Mr.  Maugham  that,  if  his  hero  was  the  man  of  genius  he 
invites  his  readers  to  believe  he  was,  then  it  was  uttei'ly  im- 
possible for  him  to  conceal  that  genius  from  the  eyes  of  his 
intimates." 

Mr.  Ervine  will  not  have  it,  either,  that  a  man  of  genius 
can  die  without  any  recognition  save  that  of  one  man.  The 
complaint,  too,  that  they  are  not  encouraged  is  not  nearly  so 
cogent  as  that  they  are  not  kept  in  order.  But  they  are  not 
left  alone: 

"Every  man  of  genius  has  his  guard  of  honor,  composed, 
like  the  King's  guard,  of  picked  men,  and  that  guard  of  honor 
is  usually  strong  enough  to  compel  attention  of  some  sort  from 
the  generality  of  men.  Meredith,  according  to  Mr.  S.  M. 
Ellis,  complained  almost  to  the  end  of  his  life  of  the  indifference 
of  his  countrymen,  but  Meredith  had  a  guard  of  honor  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  his  time.  If  Mr.  Hutton,  of  The 
Spectator,  frowned  heavily  on  'Modern  Love,'  there  was  com- 
pensation surely  in  the  praise  and  devotion  of  Swinburne,  and 
Rossetti,  and  John  Morley?  I  doubt  whether  any  man  of  genius 
has  failed  to  raise  a  strong  troop  of  devoted  followers.  General 
recognition  is  slowly  accorded  to  a  great  man,  and  this  is  very 
natural,  •  for  a  man  of  genius  is  conducting,  or  proposing  to 
conduct,  the  generality  of  men  to  a  stage  of  thought  or  feeling 
to  which  they  are  strange,  and  the  common  man  wall  not  yield 
himself  to  a  leader  until  he  has  learned  to  trust  him;  but  altho 
general  recognition  is  slow  in  coming  to  the  man  of  genius, 
the  particular  recognition  of  acute-minded  men  comes  to  him 
very  soon,  if  not  immediately.  If  Strickland,  the  artist  in 
Mr.  Maugham's  novel,  had  been  the  great  painter  his  creator 
claims  him  to  have  been,  he  would  certainly  have  attracted  to 
him  a  group  of  admirers  who  would  in  time  have  compelled 
the  world  to  pay  heed  to  him. 

"Men  of  genius  are  not  neglected,  nor  do  they  die  of  starva- 
tion. They  decline  either  to  be  ignored  or  to  perish  from  lack  of 
food.  They  insist  on  receiving  tribute  from  the  crowd,  and 
they  demand  not  merely  the  necessities  of  life,  but  in  some  eases 
the  luxuries  of  life.  Wagner  complained  constantly  of  the 
lack  of  money,  but  Wagner  was  never  poor.  What  he  demanded 
was,  not  enough  to  five  on,  but  more  than  enough  to  five  on. 
The  legend  that  Meredith  lived  on  the  contents  of  a  sack  of 
oatmeal  while  he  wrote  his  masterpieces  is  pure  myth.  He 
was  particularly  addicted  to  the  pleasures  of  the  table  and 
could  not  have  written  his  books  on  a  diet  of  oatmeal.  His 
letters  are  full  of  references  to  food  and  wine,  and,  like  Dr. 
Johnson,  he  contemplated  writing  a  cookery-book.  He  had 
the  capacity,  which  every  man  of  genius  has,  of  being  highly 
interested  in  the  most  ordinary  things.  It  is  your  third-rate 
person  who  is  not  interested  in  food  and  drink." 


CONAN  DOYLE   FOR   SPIRITUALISM 


IN  SPITE  OF  THE  INJUNCTION  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don, many  British  clergymen  are  adherents  of  the  doctrine 
of  spiritualism.  Besides  these,  according  to  Sir  Arthur 
(  onan  Doyle,  there  are  at  least  fifty  professors  so  minded  in 
various  seats  of  learning.  The  Bishop,  at  a  great  meeting  in 
Hyde  Park,  we  are  told,  warned  his  hearers  "against  tampering 
with  such  things,  as  if  they  were  still  uncanny  and,  possibly, 
unclean — a  verdict  that  was  common  enough  a  fow  years  ago." 
"Many  have  been  led  astray."  said  the  Bishop,  to  which  Sir 
Arthur  replies:  "How  strange  that  the 
Church  should  attack  us  for  confirming  its 
own  doctrine  of  immortality — its  basic  creed, 
in  fact."  Sir  Arthur,  especially  since  the  war 
began,  has  been  one  of  the  outstanding  figures 
in  the  ranks  of  believers  in  spiritualism  which 
have  been  enormously  swelled  in  England  in 
the  past  five  years.  He  has  delivered  many 
lectures  besides  writing  a  book  called  "The 
New  Revelation,"  and  Mr.  Charles  Daw- 
barn,  who  interviews  him  for  the  London 
Daily  Chronicle,  says  "it  is  notorious  that  he 
has  been  greatly  attacked  for  his  advocacy  of 
the  new  cause  and  has  lost  friends  thereby." 
Sir  Arthur's  faith  is  so  firm  he  thinks  "we 
could  knock  sideways  many  of  our  objectors 
if  only  they  had  been  present  at  a  sitting" 
held  not  long  since  in  his  own  house.  It  is 
thus  recounted  by  him: 

"It  was  very  touching  and  convincing.  A 
young  man,  highly  connected  on  both  sides, 
but  unfortunately  a  dipsomaniac,  had  been 
cared  for  and  saved  by  two  Americans,  both 
spiritualists,  who  had  brought  him  into  touch 
with  his  own  dead  mother.  These  Americans 
sat  with  us  at  a  seance  here,  and  the  mother 
controlled  one  of  them.  It  was  wonderful  to 
hear  this  sweet,  purely  English  voice  coming 
out  of  the  throat  of  an  American. 

"The  incident  began  by  the  medium,  with 
a  fellow  American,  walking  down  Oxford 
Street.  Both  were  attracted  by  the  dejected 
figure  of  a  young  man  in  front  of  them.  They 
saw  by  clairvoyance  the  vision  of  a  woman  bending  over  him  with 
infinite  tenderness.  It  was  his  mother.  And  now  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  that  the  young  man  is  utterly  reformed. - 

"He  has  given  up  his  bad  habits,  and  his  two  psychical  friends 
arc  taking  him  away  to  America,  where  he  will  have,  at  least,  no 
temptation  to  drink. 

"I  shall  never  forget  the  beauty  of  the  'seance.'  We  were 
greatly  affected  when  we  heard  the  medium,  in  a  voice  so  clear 
and  sweet,  sing  two  lines  of  the  mother's  favorite  hymn,  'Sun 
of  my  soul.'  The  medium  is  a  chaplain,  I  may  tell  you.  and 
I  have  advised  him  to  give  up  his  ministry  and  devote  himself 
to  psychical   work.*' 

Because  the  churches  have  failed  in  the  present  crisis,  Sir 
Arthur  maintains,  spiritualism  has  been  the  gainer.  People- 
gel  cold  comfort  from  ordinary  religion — 

"Sermons  are  full  of  windy  words  and  dogmatic  assertions. 
Men  have  largely  ceased  to  go  to  church.  It  is  not  that  they  are 
irreligious.  It  is  that  they  have  outgrown  this  presentment 
of  religion.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  in  the  lectures  that  1  have 
lelivered  up  and  down  the  country  quite  half  my  audience 
are  men? 

"  I  myself  was  skeptical  in  I  he  earls  days.  As  a  young  medical 
man  I  was  a  materialist,  tho  I  believed  in  (Jod  because  I  fell 
thai  behind  the  'immutable  laws'  must  be  Somebody  who  had 


THE  CREATOR  OF  SHERLOCK 
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Who  thinks  it  odd  the  Church  should 

oppose  the  doctrine  which  supports  its 

central  creed,  belief  in  immortality. 


made    the   laws   immutable.      You   remember  that  Napoleon, 
when  on  his  waj-  to  Egypt,  pointed  to  the  stars  and  inquired  of 
his  staff — no  doubt  skeptics  to  a  man — 'Gentlemen,  who  made 
these? '    Well,  that  was  my  view.    But  I  was  a  doubter — I  wanted 
proof  of  everything.     In  spiritualism,  as  I  can  now  see,  I  spent 
too  long  a  time  in  demanding  proofs  of  things  already  proved. 
"I  have  long  since  passed  the  stage  of  inquirer  or  investigator. 
Proofs!    My  dear  sir,  my  shelves  are  full  of  them."    [Sir  Arthur 
pointed  to  the  numerous  books  on  the  subject — over  one  hundred 
in  number — which  stared  from  shelf  above  shelf  in  his  library.] 
"It  is  not  true  that  scientists  are  divided  about  the  genuine- 
ness of  the  communications.     It  is  true  that 
Darwin,  Huxley,  Spencer,  and  others  rejected 
them,  but  without  adequate  examination. 

"Huxley  was  'not  interested';  Spencer  re- 
sisted spiritualism  on  a  priori  grounds.  In- 
deed, one  may  say  that  these  distinguished 
scientists,  so  splendid  in  their  own  domain, 
adopted  an  unscientific  attitude  toward  these 
new  phenomena. 

"The  scientists  who  have  examined  into 
the  manifestations  are  almost  unanimous  in 
believing  them,  tho  they  differ  upon  the  re- 
ligious interpretation.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge.  Sir 
William  Crookes,  Russel  Wallace,  and  at 
least  fifty  professors  could  be  quoted  upon 
our  side.  Many  clergymen  are  adherents  in 
spite  of  the  Bishop  of  London's  injunction." 

Sir  Arthur's  picture  of  the  Heaven  of  the 
New  Revelation  has  nothing  to  do  with 
"harps"  or  "celestial  choirs" — 

"But  there  is  a  great  deal  of  a  higher  in- 
tellectual life  stript  of  grossness  and  materi- 
alism^-=ther  curse  of  the  present  day.  Therein 
the  inhabitants  follow  out  their  destiny  much 
as  we  do  here.  Those  who  are  intellectual 
pursue  their  speculations  and  their  artistic 
pursuits,  and  every  gift  finds  its  full  fruition 
there.  Those  who  were  less  spiritual  on 
earth  remain  in  some  intermediate  state  un- 
til they  are  ready  to  progress. 

"Heaven,  as  we  understand  it,  is  the  final 
goal  of  all.  The  passing  period  of  develop- 
ment varies  according  to  the  advancement 
or  merit  of  the  soul.  But  it  is  strange  to 
find  persons  of  apparently  inferior  position 
on  earth  occupying  there  an  exalted  place. 
For  the  man  who  has  worked  up  from  humble  beginnings  is  likely 
to  be  more  highly  considered  than  he  who  has  had  every  advan- 
tage, but  has  been  comparatively  inactive  throughout  his  life. 
"Nor  is  one's  individuality  merged  in  the  new  world.  One 
is  broadened,  but  is  still  tinged  by  the  old  views.  The  teaching 
of  the  other  world  is  that  all  religions  are  good  as  long  as  they 
lead  to  spirituality,  and  are  bad  as  far  as  they  retard  it.  The  man 
of  low  spiritual  stature  is  longer  traveling  through  to  the  higher 
plane  than  the  other.  He  is  isolated  from  contact  with  the  best 
spirits,  save  when  they  descend  to  him  upon  missionary  work." 

It  was  at  one  of  the  largest  memorial  services  held  in  London 
that  the  Bishop  uttered  his  warning  against  spiritualists,  naming 
Sir  Arthur  especially  as  one  to  be  guarded  against.  In  the 
indirect  manner  favored  by  English  journalism  we  get  from 
the  London  Morning  Post  the  gist  of  the  Bishop's  statements, 
and  it  is  curious  to  note  that  his  warnings  are  accompanied  with 
the  recital  of  an  incident  that  the  spiritualists  might  claim  as 
testimony  to  their  faith: 

"In  the  course  of  his  address,  delivered  from  a  drumhead, 
the  Bishop  of  London  said  that  they  were  assembled  in  memory 
of  7(M).()0()  dead  soldiers  and  .".(MM)  dead  sailors.  He  would 
sa\  to  the  .bereaved  that  the  honor  of  God  was  pledged  that  thej 
should    see   their   loved   ones   again.     Were   the  dead    far  from 


them?  No.  He  knew  the  case  of  a  boy  of  nineteen  who  was 
killed  by  falling  13,000  feet  from  a  shattered  airplane.  Shortly 
afterward  his  mother  saw  liis  form,  wondrously  bright,  come  up 
to  her,  and  she  felt  his  arms  around  her,  and  his  lips  on  hers. 
And  then  in  a  voico  of  indescribable  tenderness  the  boy  said: 
'No,  mummy,  I  am  not  allowod  to  como  back  to  you  on  earth 
again,'  and  vanished. 

"Our  faith,  continued  the  preacher,  did  not  depend  on  these 
visions,  but  they  enforced  what  wo  were  promised.  The  hus- 
band, brother,  or  son  was  exactly  tho  samo  fivo  minutes  after 
death  as  he  was  before.  Havo  nothing  to  do,  said  the  Bishop  of 
London,  with  this  attempted  communication 
with  the  dead.  Ho  believed  such  attempts 
were  leading  many  away.  He  believed  him- 
self that  it  was  a  sin  to  seek  to  know  what 
one  could  not  know.  Let  great  scientists, 
le1  Sir  Oliver  Lodge  and  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
do  what  they  likod,  but  do  not  lot  the  ordi- 
nary mourner  spend  his  hours  in  trying  to 
get  into  communication  with  the  dead." 


JEROME  K.  JEROME  IN  REPLY 

AMONG  THE  CRITICS  of  Sir  Arthur 
/-\  Conan  Doyle  and  his  book  on  "The 
■^  -^-  New  Revelation"  is  a  fellow  man 
of  letters,  Mr.  Jerome  K.  Jerome,  whose 
authorship  of  the  famous  play,  "The  Passing 
of  the  Third  Floor  Back,"  presents  him  as  a 
man  who  has  made  excursions  in  the  spiri- 
tual realm.  A  new  religion,  "founded  upon 
human  reason  on  this  side  and  upon  spirit 
inspiration  upon  the  other,  which  is  what  the 
spiritualists  claim  their  scheme  to  be,"  he 
says,  is  something  he  should  welcome;  but 
he  finds  nothing  in  Sir  Arthur's  book  to  dis- 
turb his  unbelief.  The  "signs"  which  are 
brought  forward,  he  says,  "can  be  and  have 
been  performed  by  conjurors  making  no 
claim  to  spiritual  assistance."  Mr.  Jerome, 
whose  article  in  Common  Sense  is  quoted  by 
the  New  York  Tribune,  takes  up  the  case  of 
Sir  Arthur  and  presents  without  prejudice 
the    picture    of    mental  states  accompanying 


an  old  lady  riding  through  (he  air  on  a  broomstick  would  con- 
sult a  specialist.  Man  is  a  more  self-contained  creature  than 
he  knows.  His  heaven  and  his  hell,  they  are  within  him.  The 
mystery  and  marvels  that  confound  him  are  contained  within 
the  cells  of  his  own  brain." 

Mr.  Jerome  matches  Sir  Arthur's  "proofs"  with  tales  of  the 
supernatural  from  his  own  experience,  all,  he  maintains,  equally 
conclusive,  only  the  upshot  of  them  was  eventual  explanation 
on  the  physical   plane.      From  these  he  turns  to  express  his  re- 
gretful rejection  of  tho  belief  in  spirit  com- 
munication and  his  belief  in  its  bankrupt e;, 
as  an  aid  to  religion  to-day: 
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Who  feels  Sir  Arthur's  "  signs  "  of  the 

reality   of   spirit-communication  are 

no  better  than  conjuror's  tricks. 


his 


conversion : 


"Sir  Arthur  admits  that  before  he  became  converted  he  would 
occasionally  return  from  a  seance  'puzzled  and  disgusted.'  What 
he  had  witnessed  struck  him  as  either  fraud  or  folly  so  supreme 
as  to  render  the  whole  subject  unworthy  of  attention.  The 
'explanations'  by  which  spiritualists  sought  to  remove  his 
skepticism  did  not  satisfy  him  'at  the  time.'  Before  his  con- 
version he  admits  having  come  across  mediums  whose  perform- 
ances imprest  him,  but  who  were,  later,  detected  in  trickery. 
After  his  conversion  he  appears  to  have  had  no  experiences 
calculated  to  weaken  his  faith,  while  the  '  explanations '  that  had 
before  this  time  appeared  so  unsatisfactory  to  him  he  is  now  able 
to  regard  as  'a  rough  approximation  to  the  truth.' 

"One  of  the  first  things  that  appears  to  have  shaken  Sir 
Arthur  in  his  reliance  upon  his  own  reason  was  that  a  'fact* 
he  could  not  himself  believe  had  been  attested  by  three  eye- 
witnesses, 'all  men  of  honor  and  repute.'  I  do  not  doubt  for  a 
moment  that  these  three  gentlemen  did  actually  see  a  certain 
Mr.  Home,  a  medium,  'float  out  of  the  window  and  into  another 
at  the  height  of  seventy  feet  above  the  ground.'  But  I  have 
to  bear  in  mind  that  less  than  two  hundred  years  ago  men  of 
'honor  and  repute,'  men  of  intellect  and  education,  kindly 
Christian  gentlemen — were  attesting  in  open  court  that  they 
had  seen  old  women  riding  through  the  air  on  broomsticks! 
They  knew — these  men  of  'honor  and  repute' — that  the  words 
they  were  speaking  would  condemn  some  poor  old  creature  to 
the  torture  of  the  stake.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  tin  \ 
honestly  believed  what  they  swore  to.  Belief  in  witchcraft  was 
in  the  air  they  breathed.  It  was  part  of  then-  religion.  Its 
accompanying  'physical  phenomena'  were  doubted  only  by 
heretics  and  skeptics.  The  gradual  rise  of  rationalism  in 
Europe  has  cleared  men's  eyes  so  far  as  this  particular  delusion 
is  concerned.     The  man  of  'honor  and  repute'  to-day  who  saw 


"With  gladness  woidd  I  accept  a  new  re- 
ligion 'founded  upon  human  reason  on  this 
side  and  upon  spirit  inspiration  upon  the 
other.'  But  what  are  we  offered?  On  this 
side  the  darkened  room,  the  ubiquitous 
tambourine,  the  hired  medium  (sometimes 
'detected  in  trickery'  and  sometimes  not], 
now  tied  into  a  chair,  and  now  locked  up  in 
an  iron  cage;  the  futilo  messages,  proved 
frequently  to  be  'concoctions,'  vague  prophe- 
cies of  the  kind  that  we  can  read  in  any 
'Old  Moore's  Almanac'  These  things  do 
not  appeal  to  my  reason.  We  have  de- 
scriptions given  to  us  of  the  spiritual  world 
that  are  supposed  to  clinch  the  matter.  It 
is  a  description  of  the  sort  of  place  that 
everybody  wants  to  go  to.  AH  our  more 
respectable  earthly  desires  will  be  gratified. 
Life's  little  luxuries  we  shall  continue  to  en- 
joy without  trouble  and  expense.  We  are 
to  be  reunited  to  our  loved  ones,  and  every- 
body is  to  be  good  looking  and  aged  about 
thirty.  We  are  to  be  very,  very  happy. 
Am  I  asked  to  accept  this  sort  of  thing  as 
proof  of  'spirit  inspiration'? 

' '  Where  is  this  '  new  religion '  ?  What  does 
spiritualism  preach?  Or  is  it  content  with 
the  world  as  it  is?  I  take  the  last  five  years. 
Has  spiritualism  done  anything — is  it  doing 
anything — to  help  man  to  be  less  brutal, 
less  hypocritical,  less  greedy?  Has  it  done 
anything — is  it  doing  anything — to  lessen 
the  appalling  wickedness  that  is  threatening, 
like  some  foul  weed,  to  poison  the  whole  earth?  For  five  years 
savagery  and  cruelty  have  been  preached  to  us  from  pulpit  and 
from  press.  Our  children  are  being  taught  it  at  their  mothers' 
knees.  Vengeance  and  hatred  are  the  new  virtues.  Christ, 
amid  roars  of  laughter,  is  mocked  in  our  parliaments.  What 
has  spiritualism  done — what  is  it  doing — to  help  mankind  to 
recover  its  senses,  its  manhood;  to  rescue  its  soul  from  being 
withered  by  lust  and  passion?  " 


DECREASING  PRESBYTERIANS  —  The  usual  question  for 
Presbyterians  when  the  annual  statistics  for  the  denomination 
have  appeared  has  been,  "How  much  have  we  gained?"  But 
this  year,  says  The  Continent  (Chicago),  the  answer  is,  "Nothing; 
instead,  we  have  lost."  Some  cold  comfort  is  sought  for  this 
state  of  affairs: 

"The  numberable  Presbyterians  in  sight  of  U.  S.  A.  affiliations 
are  nearly  29,000  fewer  than  a  year  ago — a  thousand  fewer  than 
two  years  past.  Since  the  decrease  corresponds,  however,  to 
the  simultaneous  experiences  of  other  church  bodies  in  our  coun- 
try, it  can  not  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of  unhealth  peculiar  to 
Presbyterianism.  Doubtless,  as  in  sister  churches,  congrega- 
tions of  Presbyterians  have  declined  in  effectiveness  because  of 
the  absence  of  then-  pastors  in  war-work.  Persons  inclined  to 
(marge  the  ministry  with  incompetence  should  give  due  weight 
to  this  negative  testimony  bearing  in  the  opposite  direction; 
pastors  are  at  least  sufficiently  effective  to  render  the  with- 
drawal of  their  force  and  effort  immediately  noticeable. 

"No  doubt  it  is  lack  of  pastoral  oversight  which  accounts  for 
the  startling  increase  of  15,000  in  transfers  to  the  suspended 
roll — a  total  of  practically  70,000  church  members  who  have 
simply  disappeared  from  sight  during  the  past  year." 
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ANEW  literature,  a  new  mode;  of  ex- 
pression, has  taken  root  in  the  East- 
Indian  mind,  wo  read  in  The  Asiatic 
Review  (London),  and  Bast-Indians  have 
begun  to  find  an  outlet  for  their  native 
sentiments  and  ideas  not  in  their  own 
vernaculars,  not  in  the  melodious  dialer- ts 
of  their  country,  but  in  the  English 
tongue.  Of  this  new  literary  generation 
the  first  poet  came  from  Bengal  early  in 
the  last  century,  and  he  has  been  followed 
by  a  train  of  poets,  lj-rists,  and  dramatists 
of  no  mean  order.  So  far  no  great  prose 
writer  has  arisen,  which  is  only  natural, 
for  the  "history  of  literature  proves  that 
poetry  invariably  develops  before  prose." 
Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu  is  described  as  being 
now  the  "soul  of  this  new  literature,"  and 
the  following  is  one  of  her  most  famous 
lyrics: 

INDIA  TO  ENGLAND 
By  Mrs.  Sarojini  Naidu 

"  Is  there  aught  you  need  that  my  hands  withhold. 
Rich  gifts  of  raiment  or  grain  or  gold? 
Lo!  I  have  flung  to  the  East  and  West 
Priceless  treasure  torn  from  my  breast, 
And  yielded  the  sons  of  my  stricken  womb 
To  the  drum-beats  of  duty,  the  sabers  of  doom. 

"Gathered  like  pearls  in  their  alien  graves, 
Silent  they  sleep  by  the  Persian*  waves ; 
Scattered  like  shells  on  Egyptian  sands, 
They  lie  with  palo  brows  and  brave,  broken 

bands; 
They  are  strewn  like,  blossoms  mown  down  by 

chance 
On  the  blood-brown  meadows  of  Flanders  and 

France. 

"Can  ye  measure  the  grief  of  the  tears  I  weep 
Or  compass  the  wo  of  the  watch  I  keep? 
Or  the  pride   that  thrills   through   my   heart's 

despair. 
And   the   hope   that   comforts   the   anguish    of 

prayer? 
•And  the  far,  sad,  glorious  vision  I  Bee 
Of  the  torn  red  banners  of  Victory? 

'  When  the  terror  and  tumult  of  hate  shall  cease. 
And  life  be  refashioned  on  the  anvils  of  peace. 
And  your  love  shall  oiler  memorial  thanks 
To  the  comrades  who  fought  in  your  dauntless 

ranks. 
And  you  honor  the  deeds  of  the  deathless  ones. 
Remember  the  blood  of  thy  martyred  sons!" 

Tho  counsel  that  in  the  easier  days  of 
peace  we  must  not  forget  the  supremo 
•sacrifice  of  those  who  fell  on  the  field  of 
action  continues  to  appear  in  after-war 
verse.  A  recent  expression  of  this  idea 
In  the  Sydney  Bulletin  is  vigorous  and  is 
nobly  conceived  in  the  spirit  of  tho  higher 
humanity. 

EARTH  SONG 

By  David  McKee  Wright 

Mother  and  maker  of  us  all, 

The  flags  are  down,  the  trumpets  cease; 
Dead  war  beneath  its  splendid  pall 

Has  yielded  place  to  living  peace. 
By  all  we  wrought  and  all  we  said. 
Make  thy  sons  worthy  of  their  dead. 

We  tore  thy  breast  with  steel  and  flame: 
And  in  the  hate  that  brimmed  to  flood, 

Hard-smiting  in  thy  holy  name 
We  drenched  the  fields  wiih  brother-blood. 

By  that  wild  tempest  hot  and  red. 

Oh,  make  us  worthy  of  our  dead! 

The  pain,  the  wrath,  the  shame,  the  scorn 
Ar«  passing  like  the  clouded  night ; 

The  promise  of  the  growing  morn 
Is  golden  in  the  people's  sight. , 
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What  thought  is  here  that  we  should  dread 
If  wo  be  worthy  of  our  dead? 

There  comes  no  challenge  loud  and  vain. 

No  vaunting  of  unchastened  pride: 
No  kingcraft  fills  a  world  with  pain 

That  wrong  of  might  be  deified. 
Oh.  not  in  vain  the  millions  bled 
If  we  be  worthy  of  our  dead! 

The  little  voices  faint  and  fail; 

A  grander  music  fills  our  ears. 
Only  in  dreams  we  hear  the  wail 

Far- rising  from  the  murdered  years. 
While  the  new  days  lift  up  their  head. 
Worthy  of  us  and  of  our  dead. 

Above  the  graves  the  grasses  nod. 

Below  the  fort  the  poppies  bow. 
Mother  of  all,  to  thee  and  God 

The  war-taught  nations  make  their  vow — 
By  stars  that  shone  and  hopes  that  led 
We  shall  be  worthy  of  our  dead! 

A  storehouse  of  appealing  poems  of 
varied  excellence  is  the  second  series  of 
"A  Treasury  of  War  Poetry"  (Houghton- 
Mifflin  Company,  Boston),  edited  by 
George  Herbert  Clarke.  In  contrast  to 
the  foregoing  poem,  the  memory  of  the 
dead  is  here  presented  to  us  in  the  case  of 
an  individual. 

"SOMEWHERE  IN  FRANCE'' 

By  John  Hogben 

"Somewhere  in  France" — we  know  not  where — 

he  lies, 
Mid  shuddering  earth  and  under  anguished  skies! 
We  may  not  visit  him,  but  this  we  say: 
Tho  our  steps  err,  his  shall  not  miss  their  way. 
Prom  the  exhaustion  of  War's  fierce  embrace 
He,  nothing  doubting,  went  to  his  own  place. 
To  him  has  come,  if  not  the  crown  and  palm, 
The  kiss  of  Peace — a  vast,  sufficing  calm! 
So  fine  a  spirit,  daring,  yet  serene, — 
He  may  not,  surely,  lapse  from  what  has  been: 
Greater,  not  less,  his  wondering  mind  must  be; 
Ampler  the  splendid  vision  he  must  see. 
'Tis  unbelievable  he  fades  away, — 
An  exhalation  at  the  dawn  of  day! 

Nor  dare  we  deem  that  he  has  but  returned 

Into  the  Oversoul,  to  be  discerned 

Hereafter  in  the  bosom  of  the  rose, 

In  petal  of  the  lily,  or  in  those 

Far  jeweled  sunset  skies  that  glow  and  pale, 

Or  in  the  rich  note  of  the  nightingale. 

Nay,  tho  all  beauty  may  recall  to  mind 

What  we  in  his  fair  life  were  wont  to  find. 

He  shall  escape  absorption,  and  shall  still 

Preserve  a  faculty  to  know  and  will. 

Such  is  my  hope,  slow  climbing  to  a  faith: 

(We  know  not  Life,  how  should  we  then  know 

Death?) 
From  our  small  limits  and  withholdings  free. 
Somewhere  he  dwells  and  keeps  high  company; 
Yet  tainted  not  with  so  supreme  a  bliss 
As  to  forget  he  knew  a  world  like  this. 

In  "Lochaber  No  More,"  in  the  same 
volume,  we  hear  tho  genuine  cry  of  the 
Scot  in  grief.  Also  in  swift  broad  lines  of 
description  tho  poet  succeeds  in  producing 
a  convincing  picture  of  the  native  heath  of 
the  fallen  soldier.  Readers  will  recall  the 
earlier  poem  of  this  title  by  Allan  Ramsay 
(1686-1758),  in  which  the  soldier  is  pic- 
tured as  saying  good-by  to  his  sweetheart 
as  he  sets  out  for  tho  war. 

"LOCHABER  NO  MORE" 

By  Neil  Munro 

Farewell  to  Lochaber,  farewell  to  the  glen. 
No  more  will  he  wander  Lochaber  again. 
Lochaber  no  more!     Lochaber  no  more! 
The  lad  will  return  to  Lochaber  no  more! 
The  trout  will  come  back  from  the  deeps  of  the 
sea, 


The  birds  from  the  wilderness  back  to  the  tree,  . 
Flowers  to  the  mountain  and  tides  to  the  shore. 
But  he  will  return  to  Lochaber  no  more! 

Oh,  why  should  the  hills  last,  that    never  wen- 

young, 
Unperishing  stars  in  the  heavens  be  hung; 
Be  constant  the  seasons,  undrying  the  stream. 
And  he  that  was  gaUant  be  gone  like  a  dream? 
Brave  songs  will  be  singing  in  isles  of  the  West 
But  he  will  be  silent  who  sang  them  the  best; 
The  dance  will  be  waiting,  the  pipes  will  implore. 
But  he  will  return  to  Lochaber  no  more! 

Child  of  the  forest!  profound  is  thy  sleep, 
The  valley  that  loved  thee  awakes  but  to  weep ; 
When  our  fires  are  rekindled  at  dawn  of  the  morn . 
Our    griefs    burn    afresh,   and  our  prayers    are 

forlorn ; 
The  night  falls  disconsolate,  bringing  no  peace, 
No  hope  for  our  dreams,  for  our  sighs  no  release; 
In  vain  come  the  true  hearts  and  look  from  the 

door, 
For  thou  wilt  return  to  Lochaber  no  more! 

"Moira's  Keening,"  in  this  book,  is  an 
Irish  elegy  that  may  be  offered  as  a  true 
counterpart  to  the  preceding. 

MOIRA'S  KEENING 

By  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor 

O  mountains  of  Erin, 
Your  beauty  is  fled; 
Beyond  you,  in  Flanders, 
My  darling  lies  dead. 

Through  the  dunes  and  the  grasses 
Bespattered  with  blood. 
They  bore  him;  and  round  him 
Bareheaded  they  stood, 

While  the  chaplain  In  khaki 
Was  reading  a  prayer, 
And  the  wind  for  his  keening 
Was  moaning  an  air. 

O  son  of  gray  Connaught . 
No  more  shall  we  stand 
By  the  dark  lough  at  evening, 
My  hand  in  your  hand, 

And  talk  of  a  houseen 
To  hold  you  and  me, 
The  scent  of  the  heather. 
The  gorse  on  the  lea. 

Yet,  bridegroom  of  mine. 
You  are  waiting  afar, 
Past  the  peak  and  the  blueness. 
The  shine  of  thon  star. 

Where  Mary  the  Mother 
Is  bending  her  head. 
And  you  sleep  at  her  crooning. 
O  boy  of  mine!  dead. 

Reverence  and  affection  for  nature 
shine  in  "Fellowship"  in  the  Sydney 
Bulletin,  a  poem  which  is  especially  im- 
pressive because  its  tone  and  manner  are  so 
strikingly  suited  to  its  spiritual  suggestion. 

FELLOWSHIP 

By  Mary  Gilmore 

Who  hath  not  walked  abroad  and,  musing,  heard. 
Deep  in  the  shaded  wood  the  piping  bird. 
Or  turned  and  listened,  silent,  till  it  seemed 
lie  felt  the  earth  slow-breathing  where  it  dreamed  ; 
Who  hath  not  seen  new-webbed  upon  the  green 
Tho  spider's  silken  knot,  and  touched  the  thread 
With  reverent  fingers  and  low-bending  head. 
Feeling  that  He  with  this  frail  thing  had  been: 
And  hath  not  felt  Him  in  the  quiet  hour, 
Nor  heard  His  footstep  where  the  wistfid  tree 
Answers  the  wandering  winds  in  melody, 
Nor  marked  the  midgling  utter  forth  His  power? 
When  He  comes  gathering  in  this  scattered  host . 
How  strange  will  such  one  feel,  how  lone,  how 
lostl 


A  new  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 
RAILWAYS  OPERATED  AT  A  LOSS  BY  ENGLISH         FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1790-1919 

pf-lVrTCNlMFNT  (Krom  a  report  Issued  bj  bhe  National  Oity  rinnk  of  New  York.) 

(Iii  millions  and  our  decimal  I 

INSTEAD  OF  THE  REPORTED  PROFITS  for  the  En- 
glish Government  in  the  operation  of  railways  from  the 
opening  of  the  war  down  to  the  end  of  10 is,  there  was  an 

actual  net  loss  of  about.  $1 10,000,000,  it  is  declared  by  the  Na- 
tional Hank  of  Commerce  in  New  York  in  the  September  issue 
of  its  Commerce  Monthly.  For  the  present  year  it  is  estimated 
that  the  charge  on  the  public  for  government  operation  will  run 
to  about  $370,000,000.     The  bank  says: 

"During  what  may  be  termed  the  war-period  of  government 

railway  control  in  the  United  Kingdom,  lasting  from  August  .">, 

1014,  to  December  31,  101S,  the  average  net  annual  operating 

.revenue  of  the  roads  exceeded  that  of  1013,  in  spite  of  a  slight 

deficit  in  the  first  part  of  the  period   ending  with  December, 

1 915.     The  amount  of  the  railways'  net  income  in  1913  had  been 

granted  them  as  a  yearly  guaranty  by  the  Government  at  the 

outset  of  the  war.     These  figures,  which  are  shown  in  a  recent 

statement  presented  to  the  British  Parliament,  do  not,  however, 

include  extra  wear  and  tear  arising  from  additional  traffic  car-  *  June  estimated. 

ried,   which  is  estimated  at  $200,000,000,  and  for  which  the 

Government  still  remains  liable  to  the  companies.     As  a  result  "  BRADSTREET'S"  BUSINESS  FAILURES 

of  this  liability,  it  is  estimated  that  during  the  period  considered,  (For  «*  months  ended  June  SO,  1919) 

the  Government,  altho  making  an  apparent  profit  of  $81,000,000      *"9        Jl18        "£7  r  «*•  r,1?.1,?.  r -1?!,? ■ 

„  ,,  .,  ■  i.      ii  i.   ■      j  i  i  *  No.  No.  Nu.  Liabilities  Liabilities  Liabilities 

from  running  the  railways,  actually  sustained  a  net  loss  of  some      2S52        5398        7157  $66,371,694         $70,085,700         $85,237,929 

$119,000,000.  '  

"The  year  1918  marked  the  end  of  a  balance  of  revenue,  a 

large  deficit  being  unavoidable  in  the  1919  operation  of  the  JAPAN'S  COAL  OUTPUT 

railways.     This  year's  revenue  is  estimated  at  $725,000,000,  the  ml  „  . .  ,  „  T  .  n  „   .    rt1  nnn  nnr. 

i  »         i     ,  i    •       j      .        i  .  „.         a-  ■  1  he  output  of  the  coal-mmes or  < Japan  increased  from 21, 083,000 

decrease  from  last  year  being  due  to  a  large  falling  oft  in  govern-  ,         .     ,   *     ,     oonftinnft,         .     *      „        ,  0_  ,   "^ '.     i£VcT 

,+    pe        n.        a!,  ,.      .5++i  jj-j  tons  in  1913  to  22,901,000  tons  in  1916  and  27,500,000  in  1918. 

ment  traffic.     Expenditures  are  estimated  at  the  unprecedented  ™,  ,,     .  .,  ■  . '.    ,  '     .  ,  ,     ,,  ' .    .    ,     ,  .  . 

r  e  efooi  nnA  nnrv    i,  e  •  j        i     r  1  u  j  the  growth  ol  the  industries  is  shown  by  the  increase  in  industrial 

figure  of  $881,000,000,  because  of  increased  cost  of  labor  and  p       ,.     ..         _  -.,rt  „»»  ,  _;*       ,     in  An„  nnn  . 

°  +    :  i        mi,  ,,•        j  «  -a   •     »i  cc  nnn  nnn      t        jjm.-  consumption  from  7,530,000  tons  in  1914  to  10,426,000  tons  in 

materials.     The  resulting  deficit  is  $156,000,000.     In  addition  ,„1„      \  ,,,  nnn  ™-  .         .     nrwo       A     ~„,  '       '.   . 

to  meeting  this  deficit,  the  public  treasury  must  pay  the  railways  1916  and  16,020,009  tons  in  1918      As  fifteen  new  mining  com- 

their  annual  guaranteed  revenue.     As  a  result  the  charge  on  Pfaules  were  established  in  Hokkaido  Kynshu,  and  other  islands 

the  public  for  government  operation  of  the  railways  during  the  £:s  exPect^,  th+at+  **  Production  will  be  considerably  increased 

current  year  will  be  about  $370,000,000."  ^^^oJ^i^^    ^/oiT       f  ^lln^f5'™0 

tons  in  1913,  20,440,000  tons  in  1916,  and  25,980,000  tons  m 

1918,  thus  leaving  relatively  little  margin  for  exports. — New 

York  Times. 
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ADVANCES  BY  FRANCE    TO  ITS  STATE  RAILWAYS 

Of  the  five  principal  systems,  the  Eastern,  Paris  &  Orleans, 
and  Southern  have  had  most  frequently  to  recourse  to  the  state 
for  financial  aid  to  meet  dividends  and  interest.  The  advances 
by  the  state  are  given  by  the  National  City  Bank  as  follows : 

Eastern  Paris  &  Southern 

Ry.  Orleans  (Midi) 

(Francs)  (Francs)  (Francs) 

1914 62,585,000        51,242,000        19,690,000 

1015 87,731,000        19,868,000        17,407,000 

1916 49,322,000        24,200,000        30,102,000 

1917 65,800,000        22,000,000        30,000,000 

191S 115,535,000        77,683,000        48,309,000 


FIRE  LOSSES  IN  THE  UNITED   STATES  AND  CANADA 

From  a  table  compiled  by  The  Journal  of  Commerce,  showing  a 
comparison  of  the  losses  by  months  for  the  first  half  of  this  year 
with  those  of  two  preceding  years: 


January . . 
February . 
March.  .  . 
April.  .  .  . 

May 

June 


1917 
$36,431,770 
29,587,060 
17,523,000 
18,597,225 
24,068,800 
15,513,270 


Six  Mos $142,621,725 


RAILROAD  EARNINGS  IN   1919  IN  THE   UNITED    STATES 

Statistics  based  on  an  analysis  for  the  first  five  months  of 
1919  reveal  the  fact  that  upon  an  investment  of  $18,000,000,- 
000  the  return  at  the  present  is  only  lYi  per  cent.,  or  less  than 
half  the  earnings  which  were  considered  adequate  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  in  1917,  notwithstanding  an* 
approximate  increase  of  ten  per  cent,  up  in  passenger-rates  and 
twenty-five  per  cent,  in  freight-rates.  .  > 


July . 
August .... 
September . 
October.  .  . 
November . 
December . 


16,143,050 
21,751,100 
13,812,490 
26,384,450 
20,108,025 
26,360,300 


Year $267,271,140 


1918 
$37,575,100 
20,688,155 
20,273,980 
20,108,900 
20,545,900 
24,890,600 

$144,082,635 
24,537,000 
31,476,650 
13,434,300 
75,412,300 
12,333,750 
15,737,750 

$317,014,385 


1919 
$29,446,325 
26,891,950 
22,201,900 
15,484,750 
16,516,300 
20,475,750 

$131,016,975 


THE  NEW  YORK  CLEARING-HOUSE 

Total  clearings  New  York  Clearing-house  for  calendar 

year  1918 $178,533,248,781.90 

Total   clearings   New   York  Clearing-house    1010  [to 

June  30 104,511, 605, 70S. S3 

Total  clearings  in  174  clearing-house  cities   in  United 

States  for  1918 332,350, 088, ooo.oo 


BANKS  IN  RICH  STATES 

Illinois  has  one  bank  for  each  4,225  of  its  population;  New 
York,  one  bank  for  each  10,465;  Pennsylvania,  one  bank  for 
each  6,029,  and  Massachusetts,  one  bank  for  each  8,546. 


LIVING-COSTS  DOUBLED  IN  FOUR  YEARS 

According  to  the  results  of  an  investigation  just  completed  by 
economists  of  the  War-Trade  Board,  the  cost  of  living  has  gone 
up  102  per  cent,  in  the  United  States,  107  per  cent,  in  Canada, 
133  per  cent,  in  England,  and  200  per  cent,  in  France  since  the 
beginning  of  the  war.  The  inquiry  was  begun  soon  after  the 
-inning  of  the  armistice  in  an  effort  to  determine  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  living-costs  in  the  United  States  and  also  in  the 
principal  European  countries.  Prices  in  all  the  leading  in- 
dustries in  this  country  were  analyzed  and  a  comparative 
.study  was  made  of  fluctuations  during  the  war  in  countries 
abroad.  In  connection  with  the  reported  advance  of  102  per 
cent,  in  the  United  States  during  the  four  years  from  1914  to 
1918,  it  is  worth  noting  that  Brad-itreet's  index -number  of 
wholesale  commodity  prices  advanced  117  per  cent,  from 
August  1,  1014,  to  November  1,  1918. 
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EDUCATION  -IN  -  AMERICANISM 


[ 


I'    "1   1   J !■'■*" 


Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


AFTER- WAR  EDUCATION 


TWO  COURSES  EVERYBODY  NEEDS— Among  the  many 
things  all  are  learning  as  a  result  of  the  war,  two  are  of 
special  appeal  and  interest  to  Americans,  whether  they 
are  in  school  or  college  or  have  advanced  in  life's  long  course  of 
education  to  a  professional  or  a  business  career.  First  of  these 
is  Education  in  Americanism;  the  second,  Knowledge  of  the  Na- 
tions Reborn  through  the  cataclysm  of  the  world-war.  Readers 
will  at  once  recall  that  the  subjects  mentioned  have  been  exten- 
sively treated  in  The  Literary  Digest  during  the  past  twelve 
months  and  that  the  courses  came  to  a  pause  only  with  the  end 
of  the  school  term  in  June.  That  the  Educational  Department 
of  The  Literary  Digest  was  in  the  vanguard  of  the  march  of 
two  Nationally  Momentous  Ideas  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
during  the  past  few  months  so  great  a  volume  of  information 
and  suggestion  on  these  subjects  has  come  to  light  all  over  the 
country.  This  is  more  obviously  to  be  noted  of  Education  in 
Americanism,  tho  none  the  less  true  of  knowledge  of  the  nations 
reborn.    We  append  a  list  of  the  articles  previously  published. 

Patriotism  in  the  Schools Sept.  21,  1918 

Americans  of  Austrian  Birth "  28,  " 

Columbus  Day Oct.  12,  " 

France's  Storied  Fields "  26,  " 

Greeks  in  America Dec.  7,  " 

Armenians  in  the  United  States Jan.  4,  1919 

Czecho-Slovak  Republic "  11,  " 

Swedes  in  the  United  States "  25,  " 

Jugo-Slavia Feb.  1,  " 

Norwegians  in  the  United  States "  8,  " 

Poland "  15,  " 

Danes  in  the  United  States "  22,  '* 

Lithuania Mar.  1,  " 

Poles  in  the  United  States "  8,  " 

Greece "  15,  " 

Spaniards  in  the  United  States "  22,  " 

Armenia "  29,  " 

Bohemians  in  the  United  States April  5,  " 

Roumania  at  the  Peace  Table "  12,  " 

Lithuanians  in  the  United  States "  19,  " 

The  Case  of  Schleswig "  26,  " 

Syrians  in  the  United  States May  3,  " 

Ukraine "  10,  " 

Americanism  at  Its  Source "  17,  " 

Finns  in  the  United  States "  24,  " 

Lettonia "  31,  " 

Jugo-Slavs  in  the  United  States June  7,  " 

Esthonia "  14,  " 

Letts  in  the  United  States "  21,  " 

Finland "  28,  " 

WEIGHED  BY  LEGAL  AUTHORITIES— Instances  in  proof 
of  the  profound  and  intense  interest  in  Education  in  American- 
ism might  be  gathered  from  competent  observers  in  all  walks 
of  life — from  the  thinkers,  who  are  more  numerous  than  gener- 
ally supposed,  among  so-called  unskilled  workers,  from  skilled 
artizans  in  industrial  plants,  from  the  executives  of  manufactur- 
ing and  commercial  establishments,  from  lawyers  of  leading 
corporations,  from  judges  on  the  bench  in  high  courts  of  justice. 
No  better  testimony  may  be  offered,  perhaps,  than  that  of  legal* 
authorities,  whose  chief  objective  is  a  correct  understanding  of 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  of  the  rights  of  its  citizens.  Here 
is  an  actual  happening  offered  as  proof. 

During  the  latter  months  of  the  war  an  American  citizen  of 
foreign  descent  was  convicted  in  a  State  in  the  Middle  West  of 
offense  against  the  Espionage  Law.  In  imposing  sentence  the 
judge  made  an  earnest  avowal  of  his  regret  that  sentence  must  be 
pronounced,  for  he  said  in  so  many  words:  "Tho  the  law  re- 
quires that  you  must  be  sentenced,  having  been  found  guilty, 
our  society  is  largely  to  blame  for  the  fact  that  you  acted  as 
you  have  acted.  It  endowed  you  with  the  rights  of  American 
citizenship  and  then  permitted  you  to  go  your  way  in  life 
without  ever  fully  educating  you  in  the  rights  and  duties 
of  American  citizenship."  By  way  of  another  testimony  we 
cite  the  watchword  of  Education  in  Americanism  uttered  by  Mr. 
George  T.  Page,  of  Peoria,  Illinois,  president  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  who,  in  a  speech  at  Boston  on  September  3, 
characterized  as  "a  most  dangerous  difficulty"  the  fact  that  lack 
of  Americanization  work  had  left  most  of  tho  great  body  of  foreig- 
ners in  this  country  "wholly  incapablo  of  even  becoming  students 
of  our  form  of  government."  He  did  not  ignore,  moreover,  the 
need  of  better  civic  education  among  the  native  born  when  he 
said:     "All  our  people  should  have  proper  instruction  as  to  the 


meaning  of  the  citizen's  right  to  '  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.' " 

AMERICANISM  AMONG  OUR  READERS— No  more  vivid 
and  picturesque  evidence  of  the  nation-wide  intentness  on 
Americanism  could  be  found  than  this  department  has  received 
in  letters  from  its  readers.  The  enthusiastic  welcome  and 
appreciation  shown  not  only  by  descendants  of  foreign  nationals, 
but  also  by  Americans  whose  line  in  this  country  can  be  traced 
back  till  lost  in  the  distance,  have  been  a  constant  encouragement 
and  satisfaction.  And  we  have  been  no  less  imprest  by  letters  of 
frank  adverse  criticism  even  when  the  letters  were  somewhat 
unnecessarily  acrimonious.  Members  of  the  various  foreign 
nations  settled  here,  as  is  the  case  with  families  who  are  bound 
together  by  ties  of  affection,  have  their  own  groups,  their  own* 
likes  and  dislikes,  their  own  disputes  and  differences.  It  an 
outsider  makes  a  statement  on  the  family,  some  member  or  some 
group  will  disagree  with  him  violently,  even  tho  others  of  the 
family  may  support  his  views.  Now,  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
foreign  nations  settled  in  this  country  our  practise  is  to  consult 
unquestioned  authorities,  whether  in  published  works  or  in 
interviews  with  various  members  of  a  particular  nation  who 
are  of  recognized  standing.  As  a  guard  against  inaccuracy  in  the 
record  of  the  information  provided  by  these  authorities  we 
invariably  submit  an  advance  proof  to  them,  which  is  subject  to 
their  correction  and  amendment. 

OUTSTANDING  BENEFITS  OF  THE  SERIES— By  far  the 

greater  number  of  the  letters  elicited  by  the  articles  on  Education 
in  Americanism  are  commendatory  in  the  extreme.  From  them 
we  learn  that  two  classes  of  readers  have  been  greatly  served. 
Of  these  we  mention,  first,  large  business  organizations  which 
have  dealings  with  foreigners  or  naturalized  citizens.  As  is  well 
known,  the  pay-rolls  of  many  industrial  plants  list  enough  mem- 
bers of  foreign  race  to  form  a  good-sized  community  of  their  own. 
From  such  employers  we  receive  frequent  requests  for  permission 
to  reprint  one  or  another  of  these  articles  for  distribution  among 
their  employees  in  all  divisions  from  the  executive  offices  down 
to  the  root  department  of  the  plant.  Again,  inquiries  reach  us 
from  companies  engaged  in  the  divers  forms  of  insurance  and 
other  lines  of  business  because  they  find  approximately  located 
in  these  articles  whole  undiscovered  populations.  But  the  warm- 
est tribute  to  the  human  value  of  the  series  appears  in  letters  from 
those  nationals  who  suddenly  find  themselves  put  in  touch  with 
the  social  centers  of  their  race  from  which  in  the  vicissitudes  of 
years  they  have  become  separated.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  when  the  proportion  of  a  certain  nation  settled  here  is  small 
and  widely  spread.  To  all  Americans  the  series  is  of  high  value, 
we  are  told,  because  in  reading  the  artie'es  they  learn  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  many  races  they  brush  elbows  with  in  the  day's 
work,  whether  in  school  or  in  business  and  are  no  longer  reduced 
to  the  ignorant  formula  of  dubbing  them  "foreigners"  as  tho 
all  oame  of  one  race  and  from  the  same  unknown  country.  This 
makes  for  national  understanding,  which  means  national  co- 
operation, which  means  national  progress. 

NATIONS  m  REBIRTH— Many  of  the  nationals  treated  in 
these  columns  come  from  countries  overseas  to  which  the  war 
has  brought  rebirth.  These  ancient  nations,  henceforth  to 
rank  as  new  states,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  of  self- 
determination,  have  a  twofold  claim  of  interest  on  our  at- 
tention. First,  as  the  ancestral  home  of  thousands  of  our 
fellow  Americans,  and,  secondly,  as  countries  with  which  there 
will  soon  be  established  relations  in  diplomacy  and  commerce, 
in  the  professions  and  in  the  arts  and  sciences.  New  marts  of 
trade  and  new  sources  of  intellectual  wealth  are  opening  in  these 
countries,  which  explains  why  so  many  educators  and  so  many 
persons  in  business  and  in  professional  fife  make  use  of  these 
articles  as  a  supplementary  course  in  geography.  Above  all, 
there  is  the  fascination  of  intimate  touch  with  nations  of  an 
individual  history  centuries  old  which  are  coming  into  new  be- 
ing. In  addition  to  the  two  series  of  articles  above  reintroduced 
to  our  readers,  we  shall  present  in  due  course  a  group  of  special 
papers  prepared  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Franklin  K.  Lane 
and  other  authorities  in  the  immediate  service  of  the  United 
States  Government. 
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OUR  VISITOR,  BELGIUM'S  "FIGHTING  CARDINAL" 


/*  SERENE  AND  FEARLESS  VOICE,  late  in  1914,  called 
A-\  Belgium  to  its  duty  "in  the  face  of  that  Power  that  has 
-*-  -^-  invaded  our  soil  and  occupies  the  greater  part  of  our 
country."  That  voice,  which  was  heard  around  the  world  and 
became  in  a  way  the  spiritual  expression  of  a  whole  people, 
declared,  "The  authority 
of  that  power  is  no  lawful 
authority."  Nearly  two 
years  later,  in  July,  1916, 
the  same  clear  voice  rang 
out  above  the  multitudes 
densely  packing  the  Brus- 
sels Cathedral:  "My  chil- 
dren, never  bend  your 
necks  to  the  conqueror!" 
Two  years  of  threats  and 
persecution  had  only  made 
Cardinal  Mercier  more 
forthright  in  proclaiming 
Belgium's  right  to  free- 
dom. Later,  in  the  midst 
of  the  deportations  which 
roused  the  protests  of 
the  whole  civilized  world, 
Cardinal  Mercier's  protest 
outrang  many  more  vio- 
ent  ones.  "This  is  no 
longer  war,"  he  wrote  to 
the  German  Governor- 
General,  von  Bissing,  "it 
is  an  attack  on  human- 
ity." And  near  the  close 
of  the  conflict  he  summed 
up  his  undiminished  de- 
fiance in  a  single  sentence 
uttered  to  the  German 
rulers  of  Belgium :  ' '  Right 
violated  is  still  right:  in- 
justice supported  by  force 
is  still  injustice." 

For  these  reasons,  in 
addition  to  his  exprest 
desire,  the  Cardinal  does 
not  come  to  this  country 
"distinctively  as  a  church- 
man," but  rather  as  a 
revered  representative  and 
envoy  of  the  Belgian  peo- 
ple to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. He  is  here,  as  he  exprest  himself  to  Charlotte  Kellogg 
(Mrs.  Vernon  Kellogg),  whose  character  sketch  of  "The  Fight- 
ing Cardinal  of  Belgium"  is  the  leading  feature  in  the  current 
Delineator,  "to  interpret  the  gratitude  of  Belgium  toward  your 
great  Republic,  notably  for  the  creation  of  the  admirable 
Commission  for  the  Relief  of  Belgium."  He  added,  with  ex- 
quisite courtesy:  "A  few  weeks  passed  on  your  soil  of  great  in- 
itiatives and  powerful  achievements  will  give  back  to  me,  I  hold 
the  hope,  a  little  of  the  vigor  of  my  own  youth,  in  an  hour  when 
the  task  seems  very  heavy  for  aging  shoulders." 

He  has  been  welcomed  here  with  a  warmth  seldom  exceeded  in 
recent  years.  "To  the  people  of  this  country  Cardinal  Mercier 
is  more  than  a  personality,"  says  the  New  York  Tribune.     "He 
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A  CAEDINAL  AND  A  PRESIDENT. 

Belgium's  famous  prelate,   here  shown  with  President  Wilson,  comes  to  visit 
us,  "not  distinctively  as  a  churchman,"  but  rather  as  a  great  world-citizen. 


is  an  institution.  When  his  people  were  orufiht  under  the  iron 
heel  of  German  military  rule,  his  voice  alone  was  heard  round 
the  world  in  protest.  His  courage  was  compelling.  It  made  of 
him  a  world  figure.  He  revitalized  the  whole  Church — Protes- 
tant and   Catholic — throughout  America  and   the   Continent. 

There  is  searoely  a  Prot- 
estant pulpit  in  America 
that  has  not  sounded  his 
praise." 

Aside  from  his  love  for 
America  because  of  her 
continued  aid  to  his  war- 
torn  country,  the  New 
York  Herald  points  out, 
Cardinal  Mercier  has  a 
personal  attachment  for 
the  United  States.  A 
maternal  uncle,  the  Very 
Rev.  Adrian  J.  Croquet, 
was  for  many  years  one 
of  the  "great  pioneer  mis- 
sionaries in  this  country": 

He  was  born  in  1818,  in 
the  same  little  town 
(Braine  d'Alleud,  near 
Waterloo)  as  was  his  dis- 
tinguished nephew.  He 
was  ordained  to  the  priest- 
hood in  1844.  He  served 
first  as  a  professor  at  Basse 
Wavre  and  later  as  assis- 
tant pastor  in  his  native 
place. 

In  1859  Father  Croquet 
crossed  the  Atlantic  and 
settled  in  Oregon.  For 
the  next  thirty-eight  years 
he  was  in  charge  of  the 
missions  of  the  Grand- 
ronde  Reservation  |  in 
that  State.  His  name  in 
that  region  will  ever  be 
held  in  veneration.  He 
was  commonly  referred  to 
as  "The  Saint  of  Oregon." 
He  returned  to  Belgium 
for  his  last  days,  and 
after  four  years  among 
his  relatives  died  August 
8,  1902. 

The  same  writer  gives 
us  this  brief  biographical 
sketch  of  the  Cardinal: 


Cardinal  Mercier  was  born  on  November  22,  1851.  His  par- 
ents and  all  the  family  were  known  for  their  honesty,  simplicity, 
and  piety,  a  typical  Belgian  family. 

The  Cardinal  studied  at  St.  Rombout's  College  at  Malines  and 
at  the  diocesan  seminary  of  the  same  place.  He  was  ordained 
to  the  priesthood  April  4,  1874.  He  studied  theology  at  the 
University  of  Louvain.  In  1877  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  philosophy  of  the  seminary  of  Malines.  Five  years  later  the 
young  priest  was  called  to  Louvain  to  become  professor  of 
Thomistic  philosophy.  In  1886  Pope  Leo  XIII.  appointed  him 
a  domestic  prelate,  with  the  right  to  the  title  of  Monsignor. 

The  Cardinal  was  known  to  the  entire  world  of  philosophy 
and  science  for  many  years  before  he  was  advanced  to  the  car- 
dinalate.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America  was  established  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
Archbishop  Keane  entreated  Pope  Leo  to  prevail  upon  Cardinal 
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Merrier  to  come  to  that  institution  of  learning.  The  Pontiff, 
however,  did  not  want  to  deprive-  the  University  of  Louvain  of 
her  great  son. 

Soon  afterward  the  Pope  intrusted  to  Cardinal  Merrier  the 
task  of  renewing  the  interest  of  the  world  in  Thomistic  or  Scho- 
lastic philosophy.  This  "Neo-Scholastic  philosophy"  is  thus 
described  by  Father  Stillemans.  pastor  of  the  National  Belgian 
Church  of  St.  Albert,  in  New  York  Cit\ . 

"  Xeo-Scholasticism  is  the  development,  not  merely  the  resus- 
citation, of  the  scholasticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  of  which  St. 
Thomas  Aquinas  was  the  great  exponent.  It  is  a  philosophy 
essentially  based  on  science,  modern  science,  followed  up  in  every 
avenue  of  investigation,  and  while  its  principles  arc  those  of 
Aristotle  and  Thomas,  its  chief  concern,  however,  is  with  the 
present-day  systems.  Tin1  systematic  explanation  of  phenomena 
which  it  provides  presupposes  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  de- 
tails furnished  by  each  science.  Newman  very  thoroughly  ex- 
plains this  in  his  'Idea  of  a  University.'  His  explanation  is: 
'The  comprehension  of  the  bearings  of  one  science  on  another, 
the  use  of  each  to  each,  and  the  location  of  them  all  with  one 
another — this  belongs,  I  conceive,  to  a  sort  of  science  of  sciences, 
which  is  my  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  philosophy." 

Those  who  have  studied  under  Cardinal  Mereier  testify  that 
they  can  never  forget  him  because  his  doctrines  were  so  clear, 
his  teachings  so  complete,  his  arguments  so  convincing.  They 
say  he  was  not  content  with  merely  giving  conferences  to  the 
body  of  the  students  as  a  whole,  but  that  he  had  his  eye  on 
each  one  of  them  and  would  make  it  a  point  to  influence  each 
young  man  personally. 

The  motto  of  Cardinal  Merrier  is  "Work  and  Virtue."  "He 
soon  discovered  the  talented  worker  among  his  students,  and 
such  a  one  he  would  encourage  and  guide  on  to  private,  deeper 
study,"  writes  Father  Stillemans.  "The  result  of  this  has  been 
that  Belgium's  great  school  of  philosophy  to-day  might  well  be 
called  the  'Disciples  of  Merrier.' 

"Mereier's  'Psychology'  and  'Logic,'  as  well  as  his  'Criteri- 
ology,'  are  to  be  found  in  every  philosopher's  library." 

The  reputation  of  Professor  Merrier  as  a  philosopher  was  so 
great  and  his  works  so  splendid  that  in  many  quarters  the 
opinion  was  exprest  that  it  seemed  a  shame  that  such  a  scholar 
should  be  taken  away  from  his  study  and  life-work  and  made  the 
head  of  an  archdiocese.  But  the  master  mind  he  had  developed 
in  the  university  easily  conquered  the  new  office  with  its  exacting 
duties.  The  Cardinal  not  only  soon  showed  himself  thoroughly 
conversant  with  every  detail  of  the  complicated  administration 
of  his  vast  diocese,  but  in  no  time  succeeded  in  winning  the  love 
and  admiration  of  his  clergy  and  laity. 

Father  Stillemans  closes  his  brief  biography  with  this  para- 
graph: "No  one  knows  what  the  future  has  in  store  for  Car- 
dinal Merrier,  but  he  will  at  all  times  be  equal  to  his  task. 
The  whole  world  admires  him,  and  Belgium  in  particular  is 
proud  of  her  great  son." 

Some  interpret  this  to  mean  that  there  is  a  possibility  the 
hero  Cardinal  may  live  to  occupy  the  Chair  of  the  Fisherman 
in  Rome. 

Even  as  the  spiritual  head  of  an  immense  diocese,  including 
some  eight  hundred  parishes  with  a  total  of  2,500,000  Catholics, 
he  became  well  known  to  the  humble  people  who  considered 
him  a  saint.  His  palace  attracted  thousands  of  people  from  all 
walks  of  life,  says  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  who  gives 
a  glimpse  of  the  personality  of  the  prelate,  especially  as  revealed 
in  his  recent  life  and  works: 

They  were  there  in  almost  endless  procession.  Soon  after 
dawn  they  would  begin  to  crowd  his  anteroom,  Irrespective  of 
their  station,  he  would  see  them  in  the  order  of  their  coming. 
Often  it  happened  that  the  aristocrat  would  be  kept  waiting  his 
turn  because  the  peasant  had  the  claim  of  priority. 

The  Cardinal  is  tall  and  slender.  His  face  is  that  of  an  ascetic 
and  tells  at  once  the  story  of  the  severe  simplicity  of  his  mode  of 
living.  His  face  is  scarred  quite  deeply.  The  scars  are  the 
result  of  an  automobile  crash,  deliberately  engineered  by  his 
Eminence  in  order  that  the  life  of  a  little  child  might  be  spared. 

On  his  coat  of  arms  is  a  motto  of  his  own  choosing:  "Apos- 
tolus Jesu  Christi."  That  motto  is  the  rule  of  his  life.  In 
everything  he  does  he  is  mindful  of  the  apostolic  nature  of  his 
office. 

His  emergence  as  the  great  figure  of  Belgium's  church  was  in 
keeping  with  the  records  of  the  nation's  priests.  Cardinal 
Krankenburg  had  resisted  Austria.  France,  and  Prussia  in  turn 
and  hud  died  in  exile.     Prince  de  Broglie,  Bishop  of  Client,  hail 


opposed  Xaj)olcon  and  William  of  Hollaud.  and  he,  too,  had 
died  in  exile.  Frankenburg's  •"declaration''  and  de  Broglie's 
"pastoral"  have  been  classed  with  Mereier's  famous  utterances. 

Soon  after  the  invasion.  Cardinal  Mereier  was  called  to  Rome. 
The  death  of  Pope  Pius  X.  and  the  necessity  of  his  presence  at 
the  meeting  of  the  College  of  Cardinals  made  his  journey 
unavoidable. 

The  story  of  his  journey  is  best  told  in  the  language  of  his  own 
famous  Christmas  Pastoral  of  1914,  issued  under  the  title  of 
"Patriotism  and  Endurance,"  which  brought  about  his  tech- 
nical arrest  and,  in  consequence,  world-wide  publicity  for  his 
message.     He  said: 

"It  was  in  Rome  itself  that  I  received  the  tidings — stroke  after 
stroke— of  the  partial  destruction  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
Louvain,  next  of  the  burning  of  the  library  and  of  the  scientific 
installations  of  our  great  university  and  of  the  devastation  of 
the  city,  and  next  of  the  wholesale  shooting  of  citizens,  and  tor- 
tures inflicted  upon  women  and  children,  and  upon  unarmed 
and  undefended  men. 

"Apart  from  my  diocese,  without  means  of  communication 
with  you,  I  was  compelled  to  lock  my  grief  within  my  own 
afflicted  heart,  and  to  carry  it,  with  the  thought  of  you,  which 
never  left  me,  to  the  foot  of  the  Crucifix. 

"My  dear  brethren,  I  shall  return  by  and  by  to  the  provi- 
dential law  of  suffering,  but  you  will  agree  that  since  it  has 
pleased  a  God-made  man,  who  was  holy  innocent,  without  stain, 
to  suffer  and  to  die  for  us  who  are  sinners,  who  are  guilty,  who 
are  perhaps  criminals,  it  ill  becomes  us  to  complain  whatever 
we  are  called  upon  to  endure.  The  truth  is  that  no  disaster  on 
earth,  striking  creatures  only,  is  comparable  with  that  which 
our  sins  provoked,  and  whereof  God  himself  chose  to  be  the 
blameless  victim. 

"Having  called  to  mind  this  fundamental  truth,  I  find  it 
easier  to  summon  you  to  face  what  has  befallen  us,  and  to  speak 
to  you  simply  and  directly  of  what  is  your  duty  and  of  what 
may  be  your  hope.  That  duty  I  shall  express  in  two  words: 
Patriotism  and  Endurance." 

Mrs.  Kellogg's  intimate  personal  sketch  of  the  great  prelate 
(The  Delineator,  September)  begins  with  his  defiance  of  the 
German  conqueror  in  the  days  when  German  power  and  arrogance 
were  at  their  height.     She  writes: 

"My  children,  never  bend  your  necks  to  the  conqueror!" 
The  clear  voice  rang  out  above  the  multitude  densely  packing 
the  Brussels  Cathedral  one  July  day  in  1916.  "Never  bend 
your  necks  to  the  conqueror!" — and  we  who  had  been  waiting 
since  early  morning,  anxiously,  fearfully,  to  hear  the  words  that 
would  come  from  the  fighting  Cardinal,  knew  that  at  that  very 
moment  the  gray  conqueror  surrounded  the  cathedral,  and  that 
after  two  years'  relentless  martyrdom  of  the  body  of  Belgium, 
that  conqueror  was  more  than  ever  confident  of  breaking  her 
spirit. 

We  had  been  standing  since  early  morning,  and  our  long 
waiting  had  its  reward  when  the  tall,  spare  figure  in  the  scarlet 
robe,  so  much  taller  than  any  about  him,  slowly  climbed  the 
narrow,  spiral  stairway  to  the  pulpit  and  we  heard  the  first  quiet 
words  of  preparation,  and  then  suddenly  thrilled  to  the  clarion 
cry  of  the  patriot:  "Never  bend  your  necks!"  And  to  the 
swiftly  following  call  of  the  spiritual  leader:  "Hold  stedfast 
your  faith  in  God  and  in  the  day  of  your  final  liberation." 

Outside  the  cathedral  walls  the  gray  conqueror  watched  and 
listened,  and  even  inside  with  us,  we  well  knew,  were  his  agents. 
We  held  our  breath  and  clenched  our  hands  in  our  struggle  not 
to  cry  out.  But  at  the  end.  when  the  Cardinal  came  down  from 
the  pulpit,  and  moved  slowly  along  the  Gothic  nave  toward  the 
door,  and  we  realized  that  he  was  going  out,  back  to  M alines, 
that  it  was  even  possible  that  we  might  never  see  him  again,  the 
pent-up  tides  of  emotion  swept  over  all  barriers  and  we  cried 
with  one  great  voice  the  forbidden:  "  Vive  le  roi!  Vive  mon- 
seigneur!"  He  went  swiftly  forward,  turning  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left,  but  his  cheeks  were  wet  with  tears. 

I  have  seen  Cardinal  Merrier  many  times  in  church  and  at 
political  and  social  gatherings,  and  on  several  occasions  in  his 
own  archbishop's  palace  he  has  talked  with  me  Creels  :ind  g^n- 
erously  of  his  work.  But  no  memory  is  more  vivid  than  this 
one  of  the  191(5  service  in  Sainte-Gudule,  when  in  one  of  the 
darkest  hours  of  the  occupation  he  managed  to  come  from  Ma- 
lines  to  Brussels,  and,  appearing  in  person  as  the  spiritual  chief, 
crying  defiance  to  all  oppression  and  oppressors,  he  caught  and 
lifted  and  held  us  by  the  power  of  his  fearless  spirit.  Fines  and 
arrests  followed  that  demonstration,  but  they  mattered  little; 
hungry  people  had  been  fed. 
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PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

September  3. — A  Paris  report  says  that  the 
Supreme  Council  decides  to  send  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Roumanian  Govern- 
ment regarding  her  courso  in  Hungary. 
The  text  is  not  given  out,  but  it  is 
indicated  that  Roumania  will  be  asked 
to  make  good  all  loss  due  to  requisi- 
tions of  property  by  the  Roumanian 
Array  in  Hungary. 

September  4. — The  Peace  Treaty  is 
ordered  reported  to  the  United  States 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  four  reservations  and 
thirty-nine  textual  amendments.  The 
first  reservation  gives  the  United  States 
the  right  to  withdraw  upon  notice 
provided  in  Article  I.  The  second 
declines  to  assume  any  of  the  obliga- 
tions specified  in  Article  X.  The  third 
provides  that  the  United  States  shall 
have  sole  jurisdiction  over  questions 
of  domestic  policy.  The  fourth  declines 
to  submit  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
League  any  subject  connected  with  the 
maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

September  5. — A  report  from  London,  said 
to  be  based  on  the  highest  authority, 
states  that  the  existence  of  an  agree- 
ment has  come  to  light  under  which 
Belgian  security  is  to  be  guaranteed 
against  German  aggression  in  the 
future  by  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 
According  to  Berlin  advices,  Germany 
sends  a  note  in  reply  to  the  demand  of 
the  Allies  that  the  provision  in  the  new 
German  constitution  with  reference  to 
representation  of  Austria  in  the  German 
parliament  be  eliminated.  The  reply 
is  to  the  effect  that  Germany  has  no 
intention  of  meddling  in  Austrian  affairs 
and  will  not  modify  the  Austro-German 
boundaries  by  violence,  but  can  not 
undertake  to  oppose  a  German-Austrian 
spontaneous  desire  for  union  with 
Germany. 

The  Commission  of  Allied  Generals  sent 
to  Fiume  to  investigate  disturbances 
there  in  which  French  soldiers  were 
killed  is  understood  to  have  made  a 
recommendation  to  the  Peace  Confer- 
ence, says  a  Paris  report,  that  public 
order  in  Fiume  should  be  maintained 
by  an  American  and  British  police 
force. 

September  7. — Leading  Democratic  Sena- 
tors concede  that  the  attempt  to  put 
the  Peace  Treaty  through  without 
either  reservations  or  amendments  will 
be  defeated. 

It  is  reported  that  a  careful  canvass  indi- 
cates that  the  antireservationists  will 
not  muster  more  than  twenty-seven 
votes. 

Vienna  says  that  the  Austrian  National 
Assembly  by  a  vote  of  97  to  23  decides 
to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty,  at  the  same 
time  protesting,  however,  against  "the 
violation  of  Austria's  right  of  free  dis- 
posal of  herself." 

September  8. — Paris  says  that  the  Supreme 
Council  of  the  Peace  Conference  in- 
forms Roumania  that  she  must  sign  the 
Peace  Treaty  with  Austria  without  res- 
ervation, or  abstain  altogether  from 
signing  it.  Roumania's  objection  to 
the  Treaty  lies  in  the  clause  guaranteeing 
protection  to  the  minority  nationalities. 

AFFAIRS   IN   RUSSIA 

September  3. — The  Soviet  Government  of 
Petrograd  approves  unanimously  a  pro- 
posal to  offer  peace  to  Esthonia,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  from  London. 


September  4. — The  War  Office  in  London 
receives  confirmation  of  the  occupation 
of  Kief  by  the  forces  of  General 
Denikine,  the  anti-Bolshevik  leader  in 
southwestern  Russia. 

September  7. — Advices  from  London  state 
that  the  Bolsheviki  have  captured  the 
town  of  Tobolsk,  tho  capital  of  West 
Siberia,  taking  4,000  prisoners  and  many 
guns. 

FOREIGN 

September  3. — The  State  Department  of 
the  United  States  receives  a  report  of  a 
suggestion  by  the  British  Government 
that  this  country  send  200,000  troops 
as  quickly  as  possible  to  Armenia  to 
carry  out  the  mandate  to  be  assumed 
over  the  region  taken  from  Turkey. 

The  British  Government  puts  a  stop  to 
work  on  all  great  dirigibles  as  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  economy,  according 
to  a  report  from  London. 

Mexican  Federal  forces  and  not  bandits, 
fired  on  the  American  army  airplane 
engaged  in  border  patrol  along  the 
Rio  Grande  a  few  days  ago,  it  is  ad- 
mitted by  the  Mexican  Consul  at 
Laredo,  according  to  dispatches  received 
at  Washington.  This  development 
puts  the  matter  up  to  Washington  for 
diplomatic  action,  it  is  said  unofficially 
in  army  circles. 

The  Miners'  Federation  of  England  votes 
unanimously  to  reject  the  proposal  set 
forth  by  Premier  Lloyd  George  for 
dealing  with  the  coal-industry,  and 
comes  out  once  more  for  nationaliza- 
tion of  the  mines,  according  to  a 
London  report. 

A  Paris  report  says  that  Herbert  C. 
Hoover,  during  his  testimony  before 
the  congressional  subcommittee,  de- 
clares that  there  is  still  need  of  private 
charity  for  the  assistance  of  Europe. 
Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  most  of  the 
European  governments  are  unable  to 
assist  their  poor,  and  consequently 
outside  help  is  imperative,  especially 
for  children,  between  3,000,000  and 
4,000,000  of  whom  the  American  Relief 
Administration  has  been  feeding. 

The  severe  defeat  of  Villa  forces  at  the 
hands  of  Federals  in  an  engagement 
east  of  Durango  City  is  reported  from 
El  Paso,  Texas. 

September  4. — According  to  a  report  from 
Tokyo,  Baron  Saito,  recently  appointed 
Governor-General  of  Korea,  announces 
many  reforms  for  that  country,  among 
them  being  the  abolition  of  old  forms 
of  punishment,  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  a  Korean  autonomous  government 
in  villages  and  districts,  with  the  even- 
tual goal  of  Korean  representation  in  the 
Japanese  Diet. 

Regret  over  the  firing  at  an  American  Army 
airplane  on  the  border  is  exprest  by  the 
Mexican  Government,  according  to  an 
announcement  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  assurances  are  given  that  an 
immediate  investigation  will  be  made 
with  a  view  to  a  satisfactory  adjust- 
ment. 

September  5. — The  Liberal  members  of  the 
House  in  Canada  oppose  Article  X  of 
the  League  Covenant,  says  a  report 
from  Ottawa,  declaring  that  this  provi- 
sion commits  Canada  to  tremendous 
obligations,  and  should  not  be  ratified 
before  both  Parliament  and  the  people 
are  fully  informed  of  its  significance. 

King  Albert  and  Queen  Elizabeth  with 
Crown  Prince  Leopold  of  Belgium  will 
sail  for  the  United  States  on  September 
22,  says  a  report  from  Brussels. 

According  to  Swedish  press  reports  re- 
ceived in  Washington,  Premier  Lenine 


in  a  recent  speech  at  Moscow  is  reported 
to  have  informed  a  Bolshevik  audience 
that  terrorism  is  the  only  weapon  the 
Bolshevik]  can  use  against  their  oppo- 
nents, and  hence  tho  terrorist  policy  of 
the  Soviet  Government  is  not  to  be 

abandoned. 

September  6-  In  an  attempt  to  eyado 
responsibility  for  crimes  committed 
against  Americans  on  Mexican  soil,  the 
Carranza  Government  hereafter  will  re- 
quire all  Americans  going  to  tho  Tam- 
pico  region  to  sign  a  formal  release  of 
the  Mexican  Government's  responsibil- 
ity for  what  may  happen  to  them.  If 
they  refuse  Mexican  officials  will  decline 
to  vise  their  passports. 


DOMESTIC 

September  3. — It  is  announced  at  the 
White  House  that  President  Wilson 
will  call  as  many  as  forty-five  repre- 
sentatives of  employers  and  employees 
to  attend  the  October  conference  for 
the  purpose  of  discussing  labor-  and 
wage-problems. 

President  Wilson  leaves  Washington  on 
a  ten-thousand  mile  trip  through  the 
West  and  Middle  West  to  speak  in 
defense  of  the  Treaty  and  League^of 
Nations. 

President  Wilson  signs  the  bill  to  make 
permanent  the  rank  of  General  of 
John  J.  Pershing,  Commander  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

The  Senate  passes  the  bill  to  make  pos- 
sible the  leasing  of  public  lands  having 
deposits  of  oil,  coal,  gas,  phosphate, 
and  soda. 

According  to  testimony  submitted  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee  investigating 
the  coal  situation,  there  is  a  world- 
shortage  of  coal  approximating  62,- 
463,000  tons.  It  was  further  stated  that 
practically  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  demanding  coal  from  the  United 
States. 

According  to  a  report  read  at  the  con- 
vention of  the  National  Socialist  party 
in  Chicago,  that  organization's  num- 
bers decreased  from  117,000  to  42,217 
during  the  war. 

The  New  Communist  Labor  party  of 
America,  organized  by  those  who  with- 
drew from  the  Socialist  party  at  the 
convention  in  Chicago,  adopts  a  plat- 
form, declaring,  among  other  things, 
the  party  to  be  in  full  harmony  with  the 
revolutionary  working-class  parties  of 
all  countries,  and  standing  by  the 
principles  adopted  in  Moscow,  Russia. 
The  party  announces  as  its  ultimate  aim 
the  overthrow  of  the  present  system  of 
production,  so  as  to  guarantee  to  the 
workers  the  full  value  of  their  toil. 

The  total  national  debt  of  the  United 
States  at  the  close  of  Treasury  business, 
August  30,  was  $26,596,701,648. 

Wisconsin  passes  a  soldiers'  bonus  bill, 
by  a  referendum  of  the  people,  under 
which  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  and 
nurses  will  receive  $10  a  month  for  the 
time  they  spent  in  the  service. 

September  4. — According  to  a  member  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  Cabinet,  the  President 
has  formulated  a  concrete  recommenda- 
tion to  make  to  the  October  conference 
of  capital  and  labor  representatives, 
the  main  features  of  which  are:  repre- 
sentation of  labor  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  all  corporations,  or  at  least 
the  large  ones,  and  the  assignment 
to  labor  of  a  regular  share  of  profits. 

In  three  speeches  President  Wilson  on 
the  first  day  of  his  trip  defends  the 
Peace  Treaty  and  calls  upon  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  League  of  Nations  to  put 
forth  a  better  program  than  that  which 
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is  contained  in  the  Covenant   adopted 
at  the  Paris  Conference. 

The  Senate  adopts  a  joint  resolution 
unanimously  indorsing  the  President's 
adion  in  calling  the  October  con- 
ference of  representatives  of  capital 
and  labor  to  study  the  present  indus- 
trial situation  with  a  view  to  composing 
differences,  and  pledges  its  cooperation 
in  the  President's  efforts. 

House  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
serve  notice  on  the  President  that  no 
appropriations  will  be  forthcoming  in 
the  fiscal  year  1921  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  a  large  number  of 
American  troops  in  Armenia  or  in  any 
other  foreign  country. 

Walker  D.  Hines,  Director-General  of 
Railroads,  issues  an  ultimatum  to  rail- 
way shopmen  who  are  still  on  strike  in 
three  railroad  centers  of  the  country 
to  resume  work  by  September  13  or 
their  places  will  be  filled. 

The  National  Socialist  party,  in  a 
declaration  of  principles  adopted  at  its 
convention  in  Chicago,  unqualifiedly 
indorses  the  Soviet  Republic  of  Russia 
and  the  international  Socialist  move- 
ment and  condemns/  the  League  of 
Nations. 

Attorney-General  Palmer  announces  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  will  make  its 
first  move  against  the  "big  five" 
packers  on  September  15,  when  it  will 
seek  indictments  charging  violations  of 
the  Sherman  Antitrust  Law  before  a 
grand  jury  in  Chicago. 

The  Senate  in  open  executive  session 
unanimously  confirms  the  nomination 
of  John  J.  Pershing  to  be  General 
of  the  regular  Army. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  providing  for  a 
flat  increase  of  $150  in  the  annual  wages 
of  all  the  post-office  employees.  The 
increase  is  retroactive  to  July  1  last, 
affects  approximately  250,000  employees 
and  will  cost  the  Government  nearlv 
$40,000,000. 

September  5. — The  actors'  strike,  which 
has  been  in  progress  in  New  York 
City  for  some  time,  is  settled.  Among 
the  agreements  reached  is  one  providing 
for  the  open  shop. 

The  Prohibition  Enforcement  Bill  passed 
the  Senate  and  now  goes  to  conference 
for  discussion  of  amendments  inserted 
in  the  House  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Engagements  of  a  number  of  Senators  to 
discuss  the  Peace  Treaty  in  the  East 
and  Middle  West  are  announced  at  the 
Capitol.  It  is  proposed  to  reply  to  the 
addresses  of  the  President  on  his  trip. 

It  is  officially  announced  that  William  C. 
Redfield,  Secretary  of  Commerce,  has 
tendered  his  resignation  to  President 
Wilson.  The  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted and  becomes  effective  Novem- 
ber 1. 

September  7. — It  is  reported  from  Wash- 
ington that  House  drys  will  not  fight 
i  lie  Senate  amendment  to  the  Volstead 
Prohibition  Bill  permitting  the  manu- 
facture of  cider  and  light  wines  in  homes. 

September  8. — General  John  J.  Pershing, 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  American 
Overseas  Armies,  reaches  New  York  and 
is  given  an  enthusiastic  roception. 


THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


MaybeJSo. — "  Women  used  to  weep  over 
novels." 

"  Well?  " 

"  But  they  don't  seem  to  cry  over  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  heroine  in  the  moving 
pictures." 

"  Possibly  the  knowledge  thai  she  is 
getting  $10,000  a  week  has  something  to 
do  with  it." — Pittsburg  Sun. 


How  to  Tell. — "  Pa,  when  is  a  man  a 
confirmed  liar?" 

"  When  nothing  he  says  can  be  con- 
firmed, my  son." — Boston  Transcript. 


A  Temporary  Expedient. — "  What  shall 
we  do  to  remedy  the  high  cost  of  living?  " 

"  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  a  job  to  assist  in 
investigating  it.  Maybe  the  salary  will  be 
enough  to  help  tide  us  over." — Washington 
Star. 


Perpetual  Motion. — A — "  Your  commu- 
nism is  stupid.  If  everything  were  divided 
to-day,  in  a  very  short  time  your  portion 
would  be  gone.     What  then?  " 

B  —  "  Divide  again  !  "  —  Ncbdspalter 
(Zurich). 


Provident. — Hicks — "  Where  did  you 
spend  your  vacation?  " 

Wicks — "  I  didn't  spend  it.  My  wife 
and  daughter  spent  everything  else  I  had 
and  I  thought  I'd  better  save  something." 
— Boston  Transcript. 


Bait. — "  Isn't  that  wrap  a  little  large  for 
you?"  asked  the  husband. 

"  Yes,"  said  the  wife.  "  The  cook  is 
preparing  to  leave  and  I'm  getting  clothes 
near  enough  her  size  to  keep  her  interested 
in  lingering." — Washington  Star. 


She  Made  Him  Tender. — Wife  (com- 
plainingly) — "  You're  not  like  Mr.  Knagg. 
They've  been  married  twenty  years  and 
Mrs.  Knagg  says  her  husband  is  so  tender." 

Husband — "  Tender  !  Well,  he  ought  to 
be,  after  being  in  hot  water  all  that 
time." — Portland  Telegram . 


High  Cost  of  Education. — Employer — 
"  For  this  job  you've  got  to  know  French 
and  Spanish,  and  the  pay  is  eighteen  dollars 
a  week." 

"  Lord,  Mister !  I  ain't  got  no  edica- 
tion;   I'm  after  a  job  in  the  yards." 

"  See  the  yard-boss.  We'll  start  you  in 
at  forty." — Life. 


Teacher's  Memory. — A  school-teacher 
who  had  been  telling  a  class  of  small 
pupils  the  story  of  the  discovery  of  America 
by  Columbus  ended  it  with:  "  And  all 
this  happened  more  than  400  years  ago." 

A  little  boy,  his  eyes  wide  open  with 
wonder,  said,  after  a  moment's  thought: 
"  Gee !  What  a  memory  you've  got !" 
— Pittsburg  Sun. 


Honest  Farmer. — Two  piles  of  apples 
lay  on  the  ground.  One  contained  a  large- 
sized  and  rosy  selection;  the  fruit  of  tho 
other  was  green  and  small. 

"  Large  on  the  top,  sir,  and  small  at  the 
bottom?  "  inquired  the  new  assistant  of  his 
master,  as  he  prepared  to  till  a  barrel. 

"  Certainly  not !  "  replied  the  farmer, 
virtuously.  "  Honesty  is  the  best  policy, 
my  boy.  Put  the  little  apples  at  the  top, 
and  the  largo  ones  at  the  bottom." 

The  assistant  complied.  His  master  was 
evidently  as  green  as  his  greenest  fruit. 

"  Is  the  barrel  full,  my  lad?  "  asked  the 
tanner. 

"  Yes,"   answered    the   assistant. 

"Good,"  said  the  farmer.  "  Now  turn 
ii  upside  down  and  label  it!" — London 
Tit-Bits.    • 


Fashion's  Fuzzes.—"  Do  you  think  side- 
whiskers  will  ever  come  in  fashion  again?" 

"  They're  in  fashion  now,"  said  Mr. 
Rufnek.  "  The  girls  are  wearin'  'em  over 
their  ears." — Washington  Star. 


The  Only  Way.— Mrs.  A—"  You  say 
you  kept  a  cook  for  a  whole  month.  How 
in  the  world  did  you  manage  it?  " 

Mrs.  B — "  We  were  cruising  on  a  house- 
boat and  she  couldn't  swim." — Boston 
Transcript. 


Peace  and  War. — Mrs.  Jones — "  Why, 
surely  that's  Mrs.  Jenks?  Why  is  she 
going  by  without  speaking?  I  thought 
you  and  she  were  such  great  friends?  " 

Mrs.  Smith — ■"  So  we  were,  until  my 
hubby  and  hers  lost  their  tempers  and 
nearly  came  to  blows  at  the  Peace  Celebra- 
tion meeting  !  " — The  Passing  Show. 


Father  a  Lap  Ahead. — Father  ruefully 
gazed  at  his  last  dollar.  "  Money  has 
wings  and  house-rent  makes  it  fly,"  he  said. 

"  Yes,"  said  his  fifteen-year-old  son, 
"  and  some  houses  have  Avings,  for  I've 
seen  many  a  house  fly." 

"  You're  smarter  than  your  old  dad. 
maybe,  my  son,  but  I  always  thought  that 
no  part  of  a  house  except  the  chimney 
flue  !  " — The  Continent. 


Corn  Bill 

We  ate  him  in  the  morning  from  out  the 

shining  cans. 
We  ate  him,  too,  at  Mittag  from  out  the 

frying-pans. 
We  ate  him  in  the  evening  before  we  sought 

our  beds. 
And  woke   up   in  the  morning  with  him 

beside  our  heads. 

We  ate  him  in  our  dugouts,  we  ate  him  in 

the  trench. 
We  ate  him  in  the  box  cars,  and  swapped 

him  to  the  French. 
He's  traveled  with  us  everywhere,  and  tried 

to  be  a  friend, 
And  spite  it  all,  the  dough-boys  will  curso 

him  to  the  end. 

We  ate  him  at    Chateau-Thierry,    while 

fighting  bcaucoup  Huns. 
We  ate  him  at  St.  Mihiel  beneath  the  roar 

of  guns. 
We  ate  him  in  the  Argonne,  where  rations 

were  but  few, 
But  turned  him  down  most  cordially,  for 

good  old  Army  stew. 

He  went  with  us  on  every  hike,  in  every 

battle  fought. 
He  sure  deserves  the  D.  S.  C.  for  assistance 

he  has  wrought. 
He  served  in  every  country  across  the  deep 

blue  sea, 
lie  even  gave  his  timely  aid  to  the  Belgian 

refugee. 

But  now  that  peace  has  come  to  us,  we're 

not  so  much  in  need. 
So  take  him  off  our  bill-o'-fare,  and  grant 

a  change  of  feed. 
We'll  honor  him  as  old-time  friend,  as  one 

we  can't  forget, 
Hut    when    we   set-    liim   laid   at    rest,   we'll 

shout   "  Hurrah  !  "  you  bet. 

— Cpl.  Paul  />'.  Gorman,  Company  1).. 
',ih  Infantry,  in  "  The  Watch  on 
the  Rhine," 
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100%  Proved 

HE  Acme  truck  has  a  greater  number  of  proved 
units  of  construction  than  any  other  truck  of  equal  capacity 
and  price.     Therein  lies  the  secret  of  Acme's  success. 

The  Acme  is  not  a  one'unit  truck.  It  does  not  base  its 
service'value  upon  one  feature  of  construction.  Every  part  of 
the  Acme,  from  the  motor  back  to  the  drive,  is  service-proved. 

Base  Acme  performance  on  Acme  construction  and  you 

can  positively  arrive  upon  a  fixed  standard  of  service  in  advance. 
It  is  never  less ;  generally  more.  The  proof  is  in  Acme  records  of 
dependable  performance  and  Acme  repeat-sale  records.  The  fact  that  each 
year  demands  an  increased  production  of  never  less  than  50%  over  the 
preceding  year,  is  public  recognition  of  Acme  proved  standard  of  service. 

The  Acme  gained  its  reputation  for  dependable  perform' 
ance  through  the  adoption  of  such  units  as  Continental  Motors, 

Timken  Bearings,  Axles  and  Drive,  Cotta  Transmission  with  gears  in  mesh, 
and  all  other  units  of  equal  grade,  correctly  assembled  in  a  well  balanced  truck. 

Built  in  1,  \l/2, 2,  ZXA  and  5-ton  models.    Bodies  built  in  our  factories. 

Write  for  "Pointers  to  Profits",  describing  in  detail  the 
Acme — the  100%  proved  unit  truc\.     Address  Dept.  102 


The  Seal  of  Dependable 
Performance 


Trade  Mark  Registered 
V.  S.  Patent  Office 


Acme  Motor  Truck  Cc*opany,  Cadillac  , 
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A  very  reasonably  priced  car,  yet  one  em- 
bodying pride  of  possession  and  economy 
of  operation  in  a  remarkable  decree. 


Touring 

and 

Roadster* 

Types 


ana 


Truly  a  wonderful  example  of  what  &reat 
resources  and  efficient  manufacturing  will  do 
toward  enhancing  quality  while  reducing  cost. 
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The  story  of  two  men  who  fought 

in  the  Civil  War 

FROM  a  certain  little  town  in  Civil  War;  and  then  came  the  panic  are  vice-presidents;   7,072  are  secre" 

Massachusetts  two  men   went  of  1873.     There  was  a  high  tide  after  taries;     3,352     treasurers;      15,160 

to  the  Civil  War.   Each  of  them  the  Spanish  War;  and  then  came  the  managers;      3,366    sales -managers; 

had  enjoyed  the  same  educational  ad-  panic  of  1907.  3,636  accountants, 

vantages,  and  so  far  as  anyone  could  There  is  a  high  tide  now ;  and  those  Men  like  these,  have  proved  the 

judge,    their  prospects    for    success  who  seize  it  need  not  fear  what  may  Institute's  power:    E.   R.  Behrend, 

were  equally  good.  happen  when  the  tide  recedes.    The  President  of  the  Hammermill  Paper 

One  man  accumulated  a  fortune,  wisest  men  in  this  country  are  putting  Co.;   William  D'Arcy,  President  of 

The  other  spent  his  last  years  almost  themselves  now  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Associated  Advertising  Clubs  of 

entirely  dependent  upon  his  children  fear — into  the  executive  positions  that  the    World;     Melville    W.     Mix, 

for  support.  are  indispensable.  President  of  the  Dodge  Manufactur- 

He  "had  hard  luck,"   the  town  tj/      t            _     j           •         •..      j  ing  Co.,  and  scores  of  others. 

I-    j      tt   «                 j  ^  Weak  men  go  down  in  critical  BM       .    l      +  •    a+u       i 

explained.       He    'never  seemed  to  "  ^i*  *    *x,.»Sy,x~w,.v*.w  ^»^  Men,  who  have  trained  themselves 

catch  hold  after  the  war."  yeaVS      Strong   men  to  seize  opportunity,  will  make  these 

But  the  other  man  did  not  "lose  his  gTOW  Stronger  after- war  years  count  tremendously. 

gripl'Heseemedtoexperiencenodiffi-  TF  you  are  in  your  twenties,  or  your  You,  too,  can   make  them  count 

culty  in  "catching  hold"  after  the  war.  I  thirties,  or  your  early  forties,  there  for  you. 

The  difference  in  the  two  men  was  probably  never  will  be  another  such  Send  for  this  book.       There 

not  a  difference   of   capacity  but  a  critical  year  for  you  as  this  year,  1919.  •    „-„•-,■-!«,  :„,  :T  %fnv  *.„„. 

difference   in    decision.       One   man  Looking   back   on    it,    ten    years  ™  a  Vision  in  UJOr  yOU 

saw  the  after-the-war  tide  of  expan-  hence,  you  will  say:  "That  was  the  ^^        ®J  y°ur  future 

sion,    trained    himself    for  executive  turning  point."  *  I  vO  meet  the  needs  of  thoughtful  men, 

opportunity,  and  so  swam  with  the  Thousands     of    the    wise    and  ,  X   th"   t^tZ   Ham|ko"  J"stitute 

•  i        T-,        iL                          i     j  .r.    j  ,          ip,                r    i  •                     i  has  published  a  llo-page  book     torging 

tide.    The  other  man  merely  drifted,  thoughtful  men  of  this  country  have  Mead  in  Bm[ness>  >  It  is  free5  the  C0U*0J 

The  history  of  these  two  men  will  be  anticipated  the  coming  of  this  period  will  bring  it  to  you. 

repeated  in  hundreds  of  thousands  and  prepared  for  it.  Send  for  your  copy  of  "Forging  J  head  in 

of  lives  in  the  next  few  months.  They  have  trained  themselves  for  Business"  now,  while  your  mind  is  on  it. 

4-u^  ~~„:..:~.,„  .„u:„u  u.  „:~~„„  „  ~      *.  You  could  not  seize  the  chance  that  came 

the  positions  which  business  cannot  Ci     wC        ,no       r>  .  -.       n  . 

A  £■*.„..     ~~.~*.~.    ~~.~*.    ~~.~~~    4.L  ~  i          •  ,                .            i          « ,           i  arter    65   or    9o.       But   it   will   be   your 

After  every  war  came  the  do  without,   thru  the   Alexander  fault  if  ten  years  from  now  you  sayf  «T 

great  SUCCeSSeS — and  Hamilton  Institute  Modern  Business  could  have  gone  on  to  success  with  95,000 

Great   failure*  Course  and  Service.  others,  and  I  did  not  even  investigate." 

great  JUUUreS  ^     Institute     js     the    American  Fill  in  the  coupon  and  mail. 

IS  your  future  worth  half  an  hour's  institution     which     has    proved    its  Alexander  Hamilton  Institute 

serious  thought?      If  it  is,  then  power  to  lift  men   into  the   higher  "itf^Il^'JifZZ^'i.-lL   '^ 

take    down    a   history    of   the    United  executive  positions.  Send  me  "Forging  Ahead  in  Business" 

States.     You  will  discover  this  un-  rr<i                     i              i         i  free 

mistakable  truth :  These  men  have  already  ^ 

Opportunity   does   not  flow  in  a  decided  to  gO  forward  BusineSs 

steady  stream,  like  a  river — it  comes  AMONG  the  95,000  men  enrolled 

and  goes  in  great  tides.  1~\.  in  the  Institute's  Course,  17,084  

There  was  a  high  tide  after  the  are  presidents  of  corporations;  3, 596  Position 
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Free  Evidence  that  I  Can 
Raise  Your  Pay 


No  matter  how  much  you  are  earning  now,  I  believe  I  can  show 
you  how  to  increase  it.  I  have  taken  failures  and  shown*  them 
how  to  make  $100 — $200  a  week,  and  in  some  cases  much  more. 
I  am  willing  to  lay  my  proof  before  you  entirely  at  my  expense 


LET'S  HAVE  a  little  chat  about  getting 
ahead — you  and  I.  My  name  is  Pelton. 
Lots  of  people  call  me  "The  Man  Who 
Teaches  Men  to  Earn  More."  I  don't  deny 
it.  I've  done  it  for  thousands  of  people — 
lifted  them  up  from  poverty  to  better  things. 

I'm  no  genius — far  from  it.  I'm  just  a  plain, 
everyday,  unassuming  sort  of  man.  I  know 
what  poverty  is.  I've  looked  black  despair 
in  the  eye- — had  failure  stalk  me  around  and 
hoodoo  everything  I  did.  I've  known  the 
bitterest  kind  of  want. 

But  today  all  is  different.  I  have  money  and 
all  of  the  things  that  money  will  buy.  I  am 
rich  also  in  things  that  money  won't  buy 
— health,  happiness  and  friendship.  Few 
people  have  more  of  the  blessings  of  the 
world  than  I. 


That  "secret"  surely  made  me  rich  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 


IT  WAS  a  simple  thing  that  jumped  me  up 
from  poverty  to  riches.  As  I've  said,  I'm 
no  genius.  But  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  a  genius.    One  day  this 


man  told  me  a  "secret."  It 
had  to  do  with  getting  ahead 
and  growing  rich.  He  had 
used  it  himself  with  remark- 
able results.  He  said  that 
•  •very  wealthy  man  knew  this 
"secret" — that  is  why  he  was 
rich. 

I  used  the  "secret."  It  surely 
had  a  good  test.  At  that 
time  I  was  flat  broke.  Worse 
than  that,  for  I  was  several 
thousand  dollars  in  the  hole. 
I  had  about  given  up  hope 
when  I  put  the  "secret"  to 
work. 

At  first  I  couldn't  believe  my 
sudden  change  in  fortune. 
Money  actually  flowed  in  on 
iic  I  was  thrilled  with  a  new 
sense  of  power.  Things  I 
<  ouldn't  do  before  became  as 
easy  for  me  to  do  as  opening 
a  door.  My  business  boomed 
and  continued  to  leap  ahead 
at  a  rate  that  startled  me. 
Prosperity  became  my  part- 
ner. Since  that  day  I've 
never  known  what  it  is  to 
want  for  money,  friendship, 
happiness,  health,  or  an 
ihe.  good  thine.-,  nf.  life. 


PERSONAL  EXPERIENCES 

_  Among  over  350,000  users  of 
"Power  of  Will"  are  such  men  as 
Judge  Ben  B.  Lindsey;  Supreme 
Court  Justice  Parker;  Wu  Ting 
Fang.  ex-U.  S.  Chinese  Ambassa- 
dor; Assistant  Postmaster-General 
Britt;  Lieut. -Gov.  McKelvie  of 
Nebraska;  Gen.  Manager  Christe- 
Bonof  Wells- Fargo  Express  Co.; 
E.  St.  Elmo  Lewis,  former  Vicc- 
I'res.  Art  Metal  Construction  Co.; 
Gov.  Ferris  of  Michigan,  and  many 
others  of  equal  prominence. 

$300  Profit  from  One  Day's  Reading 
"The result  of  one  day's  study 
netted  me  $300  cash.  I  think  it  a 
great  book  and  would  not  be  with- 
out it  for  ten  times  the  cost." — 
A.  W.  Wilkb,  Faulkton,  So.  Dak. 

Worth  $15,000  and  More 

"The  book  has  been  worth  more 
than $15,000  to  me." — Oscar  B. 

I  IRD,  1 1 17  E.  Locum 
Decatur,  111. 

Would  be  Worth  $100,000 
"If  I  had   onlj   had  it   when    I 

was    20  Old,     I      WOllld      be 

worth    (100,000      to-day.       It    is 
worth  a  hundred        ■        1  ■   1 . » i  <  ■ 
— S.  W.  TAYLOR,      The  Santa  Fe 
R>\,  Mil. hi-,    I  .x. 

Salary  Jumped  from  $150  to  $800 
"Since  I  read  Power  of  Will  my 
-alary   has  Jumped  from   ?i.s<»  to 
$800  a  month.      J.  E.   Gibson, 
San  I  >iego,  Cat 

From  $100  to  $3000  a  Month 

<  ' I  1  nil  boys  u  ho  k  ad  Power 

of  Will  before  he  came  over  here 
lumped    from  $100  a   month    to 
$3,000  th(' first  month,  and  won  s 
Jaso  prize  for  Hk    besl  Bale  man 
ini>  in  1  Ik   stai  Prlvati   1  1 

lib  A,  Sin  1 ,  A.  E.  !•' ,  Franc  e. 


MY  SUDDEN  rise  naturally  surprised 
others.  One  by  one  people  came  to  me 
and  asked  me  how  I  did  it.  I  told  them.  And 
it  worked  for  them  as  well  as  it  did  for  me. 

Some  of  the  things  this  "secret"  has  done  for 
people  are  astounding.  I  would  hardly  be- 
lieve them  if  I  hadn't  seen  them  with  my  own 
eyes.  Adding  ten,  twenty,  thirty  or  forty 
dollars  a  week  to  a  man's  income  is  something 
I've  done  many  times.  Listen  to  this: 
A  young  man  in  the  East  had  an  article  for 
which  there  was  a  nation-wide  demand.  For 
twelve  years  he  "puttered  around"  with  it, 
barely  eking  out  a  living.  To-day  this  young 
man  is  worth  $200,000.  He  is  building  a 
$25,000  home — and  paying  cash  for  it.  He 
has  three  automobiles.  His  children  go  to 
private  schools.  He  goes  hunting,  fishing, 
traveling   whenever   the   mood   strikes   him. 

His  income  is  over  a  thousand 

dollars  a  week. 

In  a  little  town  in  New  York 
lives  a  man  who  two  years  ago 
was  pitied  by  all  who  knew 
him.  From  the  time  he  was 
14  he  had  worked  and  slaved 
— and  at  sixty  he  was  looked 
upon  as  a  failure.  Without 
work — in  debt  to  his  chari- 
table friends,  with  an  invalid 
son  to  support,  the  outlook 
was  pitchy  black. 

Then  he  learned  the  "secret." 
In  two  weeks  he  was  in  busi- 
ness for  himself.  In  three 
months  his  plant  was  work- 
ing night  and  day  to  fill  or- 
ders. During  191 6  the  profits 
were  $20,000.  During  1917 
the  profits  ran  close  to  $40,000. 

And  t  Ids  genial  64-year-young 
man  is  enjoying  pleasures  and 
comforts  he  little  dreamed 
would  ever  be  his. 


I  don't  claim  I  can  make  you , rich  over  night. 
Sometimes  I  have  failures — everyone  has.  But 
I  do  claim  that  I  can  help  90  out  of  every  100 
people  if  they  will  let  me. 

The  point  of  it  all,  my  friend,  is  that  you  are 
using  only  about  one-tenth  of  that  wonderful 
brain  of  yours.  That's  why  you  haven't  won 
greater  success.  Throw  the  unused  nine-tenths 
of  your  brain  into  action  and  you'll  be  amazed 
at  the  almost  instantaneous  results. 
The  WILL  is  the  motive  power  of  the  brain. 
Without  a  highly  trained,  inflexible  -will,  a 
man  has  about  as  much  chance  of  attaining 
success  in  life  as  a  railway  engine  has  of  cross- 
ing the  continent  without  steam.  The  biggest 
ideas  have  no  value  without  will-power  to 
"put  them  over."  Yet  the  will,  altho  heretofore  entirely 
neglected,  can  be  trained  into  wonderful  power  like  the 
brain  or  memory  and  by  the  very  same  method — intel- 
ligent exercise  and  use. 

If  you  held  your  arm  in  a  sling  for  two  years,  it  would 
become  powerless  to  lift  a  feather,  from  lack  of  use.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  Will — it  becomes  useless  from  lack  of 
practice.  Because  we  don't  use  our  Wills — because  we 
continually  bow  to  circumstance — we  become  unable  to 
assert  ourselyes.  What  our  Wills  need  is  practice. 
Deyelop  your  will-power  and  money  will  flow  in  on  you. 
Rich  opportunities  will  open  up  for  you.  Driving  energy 
you  never  dreamed  youjhad  will  manifest  itself.  You  will 
thrill  with  a  new  power — -a  power  that  nothing  can  re- 
sist. You'Uhave  an  influence  over  people  that  you  never 
thought  possible.  Success — in  whatever  form  you  want 
it — will  come  as  easy  as  failure  came  before.  And  those 
are  onlv  a  few  of  the  things  the  "secret"  will  do  for  you. 
The  "secret"  is  fullv  explained  in  the  wonderful  book 
"Power  of  Will." 

How  You  Can  Prove  This  At  My  Expense 

I  KNOW  YOU'LL  think  that  I've  claimed  a  lot.  Per- 
haps you  think  there  must  In  1  ran where.  But 
here  is  my  offer.  You  can  easily  make  thousands — you 
can't  lose  a  penny. 

Send  no  money — no,  not  a  cent.  Merely  clip  the  coupon 
and  mail  it  to  me.  By  return  mail  you'll  receive  not  a 
pamphlet,  but  the  whole  "secret"  told  in'this  wonderful 
book,  "POWER  OF  WILL." 

Keep  it  five  days.  Look  it  over  in  your  home.  Apply 
some  of  its  simple  teachings.  If  it  doesn't  show  you  how 
you  can  increase  your  income  many  times  over — just  as 
it  has  for  thousands  of  others — mail  the  book  back.  You 
will  be  out  nothing. 

But  if  you  do  feel  that  "POWER  OF  WILL"  will  do  for 
you  what  it  has  done  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  million 
others — if  you  feel  as  they  do  that  it's  the  next  greatest 
book  to  the  Bible — send  me  only  $3.50  and  you  and 
I'll  be  square. 

If  you  pass  this  offer  by,  I'll  be  out  only  the  small  profit 
on  a  three-and-half-doUar  sale.  But  you — you  may 
easily  be  out  the  difference  between  what  you're  making 
now  anil  an  income  several  time  -  as  great.  So  you  see 
unn  e  a  lot — a  whole  lot — more  to  lose  than  I.  Mail 
ilu  coupon  or  write  a  letter  now — you  may  never  read 
this  offei  again. 

PELTON  PUBLISHING  COMPANY 

8-R  Wilcox  Block  Meriden,  Conn. 


I  COULD  TELL  you  thou- 
sands of  similar  instances. 
Hut  there's  no  need  to  do  this 
as  I'm  willing  to  tell  you  the 
"secret"  itself.  Then  you  can 
put  it  to  work  and  see  what 
it  will  df>  for  you. 


PELTON    PUBLISHING    COMPANY 
8-R  Wilcox  Block,  Meriden,  Conn. 

You  may  send  me  "POWER  OF  WILL"  at  your 
risk.  I  agree  to  remit  $3-50  or  temail  the  book  to  you 
in  five  days. 

Name      


VI  t.,    - 
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CHARLEMAGNE 
astonished  his  guests 
by  throwing  his  priceless 
asbestos  tablecloth  in  the 
flames,  and  drawing  it  out 
uninjured.  He  little  thought 
that  more  than  a  thousand 
years  later  asbestoswouldbe 
made  into  a  popular-priced 
roofing — Asbestone. 


Asbestos:  A.  D.  800,  A  King's  costly  curio. 

A.  D.  1919,  A  popular-priced  roofing. 


FOR  years  it  has  been  simply  too 
much  to  expect  that  Asbestos 
Roofing  could  be  manufactured  to 
sell  at  a  price  comparable  with  or- 
dinary roofing. 

But  now,  in  Asbestone,  it  has  been 
accomplished.  Possibly,  in  first  cost, 
it  is  a  trifle  higher  than  some  rubber 
type  roofings,  but  its  immunity  from 
fire,  its  weather  and  wear  resisting 
qualities  without  the  need  of  paint- 
ing or  repairs,  make  it  by  far  the 
cheapest  when  figured  as  roofing 
should  be — on  a  cost  per  year  basis. 


Asbestone  is  all  mineral,  it  repels 
fire,  it  resists  the  elements,  and  the 
tendency  to  crack,  peel  or  dry  out. 

One  side  presents  a  surface  of 
granulated  Asbestos  Rock — the 
other  the  smooth  black  of  the  strong, 
asphalt  bound  asbestos  fibres. 

Either  side  can  be  laid  exposed  to 
the  weather,  and  any  one  can  lay  it 
easily,  as  all  necessary  cement  and 
fasteners  are  included  in  the  roll. 

Send  for  the  booklet  that  tells 
how  Asbestone  is  made  and  why  it 
is  the  one  best  roofing  for  your  use. 


H.  W.  JOHNS-MANVILLE  CO.     New  York  City     10  Factories—Branches  in  63  Large  Cities 


Other   Johns-Manville   Roofings: 

Johns-Man ville  Asbestos  and  Colorblende 
Shingles  for  homes.  Johns-Manville 
Brooks  and  Flexstone  Ready  Asbestos 
Roofing  for  sloping  roofs.  Johns-Manville 
Built-Up  Roofing  for  all  flat  surfaces,  and 
Johns-Manville  Corrugated  Asbestos 
Roofings  for  skeleton  frame  buildings. 


To  the  trade:  Our  sales  policy  provides  for  the  marketing 
of  our  roofings  through  recognized  distributors  and  deal, 
ers.     Address  nearest  branch  for  particulars. 


^popular  Pricg. 
johnS"Manviiii 
ASBESTQT 

roofmI 


Through- 


Asbestos 

and  its  allied  products 
INSULATION 

that  keeps  the  heat  where  it  beloigs 


T^HIS  blow- 
torch shows 
how  rlre-repellen  t 
Asbestone  is. 
Asbestone  is  ap- 
proved by  the 
Underwriters* 
Laboratories, Inc., 
and  given  the  high 
rating  of  Class  B. 


CEMENTS 

that  make  boiler  vails  leak-proof 

ROOFINGS 

that  cut  down  fire  risks 

PACKINGS 

that  save  power  waste 

LININGS 

that  make  brakes  safe 

FIRE 

PREVENTION 

PRODUCTS 


Johns 


-  Manville 

Serves  in  Conservation 
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Steady  increase  in  sales 
demands  enlarged  facilities 


THE  AUTOCAR 
MOTOR  TRUCK 

IV2-2  tons 

Chassis  Price 

$2300     97-inch  wheelbase 
$2400    120-inch  wheelbase 


More  business  houses  bought  Autocar  motor  trucks  in 
the  first  six  months  of  1919  than  in  any  previous  six 
months  in  the  history  of  The  Autocar  Company. 
These  orders  came  from  concerns  in  three  hundred  and 
sixty-three  different  lines  of  business. 

Orders  booked  in  July  were  double  those  of  any  other 
month. 

The  capitalization  of  The  Autocar  Company  has  been 
increased — manufacturing  and  service  facilities  are 
being  enlarged— to  keep  up  with  the  continuous  de- 
mand for  Autocars. 

The  fixed  policy  of  The  Autocar  Company  is  to  ren- 
der complete  after-sale  service  through  direct  factory 
branches  that  it  owns  and  operates. 

It  is  all  important  for  the  truck  buyer  to  investigate  the 
service  facilities  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  maker  of  the 
trucks  he  is  considering. 


THE  AUTOCAR  COMPANY,   Ardmore,   Pa. 


Established 
1897 


The  Autocar  Sales  and  Service  Company 


New  York  Boston  Philadelphia  Chicago  Pittsburgh  San  Francisco 

Brooklyn  Providence  Allentown  St.  Louis  Los  Angeles  San  Diego 

Bronx  Worcester  Wilmington  Baltimore  Stockton  Sacramento 

A  Newark  New  Haven  Atlantic  City  Washington  Oakland  Fresno 

^^L  ^A  Represented  by  these  Factory  Branches,  with  Dealers  in  other  cities 

Autocar 
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THE   POLICEMAN'S   RIGHT   TO   STRIKE 


MR.  GUY  OYSTER,  secretary  to  President  Gompers, 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  is  out  with  a 
statement  in  which  he  commends  the  Boston  police- 
men for  their  "manhood  and  courage"  as  displayed  in  striking 
"for  their  human  rights  and  constitutional  guaranties."  If  a 
reign  of  monstrous  lawlessness  was  in  store, 
how  could  the  policemen  foresee  it?  Mr. 
Oyster  says  they  had  been  "assured  by 
statements  of  the  Police  Commissioner  that 
any  situation  caused  by  the  form  of  protest 
they  adopted  would  be  taken  care  of." 
What  need  was  there  to  question  his  ability 
to  take  care  of  it?  As  Mr.  Oyster  points 
out,  they  had  given  him  two  weeks'  notice; 
and  "not  one  of  the  men  had  the  faintest 
idea  that  the  regrettable  conditions  caused 
by  the  Commissioner's  negligence  could 
occur."  Moreover,  "the  policemen  were 
forced  to  organize  in  affiliation  with  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  to  be  heard, 
and  they  were  forced  to  strike  to  defend 
the  life  of  their  organization."  Widely 
circulated  in  the  press,  this  statement  is 
looked  upon  as  organized  labor's  defense  of 
its  action  in  chartering  policemen's  unions. 

But  while  Mr.  Oyster's  views  may  or  may 
not  receive  the  general  indorsement  of 
organized  labor,  it  is  clear  that  Governor 
Coolidge,  of  Massachusets,  holds  radically 
different  opinions.  In  the  midst  of  the 
uproar  he  declared:  "The  men  are  deserters. 
This  is  not  a  strike.  These  men  were  public 
officials.  We  can  not  think  of  arbitrating  the 
government  or  the  form  of  law."  Two  days 
later  he  telegraphed  Mr.  Gompers,  saying: 


"I  can  suggest  no  authority  outside  the  courts  to  take 
further  action.  I  wish  to  join  and  assist  in  taking  a  broad 
view  of  every  situation.  A  grave  responsibility  rests  on  all 
of  us.  You  can  depend  on  me  to  support  you  in  every  legal 
action  and  sound  policy. 

"I  am  equally  determined  to  defend  the  sovereignty  of 
Massachusetts  and  to  maintain  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  over  her  public  officers  where 
it  has  been  placed  by  the  constitution  and 
laws  of  her  people." 

The  intense  popular  interest  in  this  con- 
troversy is  attributable  not  only  to  its 
accompaniment  of  disorder  and  violence, 
but  to  a  recognition  that  the  principles  at 
stake  in  Boston  are  at  stake  elsewhere. 
As  a  writer  in  the  New  York  Times 
informs  us: 

"Policemen's  unions  affiliated  with  the 
American  Federation  have  been  formed  in 
thirty-seven  cities,  most  of  them,  it  is  stated, 
with  practically  100  per  cent,  membership. 
The  list,  obtained  at  the  national  head- 
quarters of  the  Federation  in  Washington, 
consists  of: 


Copyrighted  by  the  Tress  Illustrating  Service. 

"  There  is  no  right  to  strike 
against  the  public  safety  by  any- 
body,  anywhere,   at   any   time," 

Declares    Gov.    Calvin   Coolidge,  of 

Massachusetts,  thereby  formulating, 

the  press  agree,  the  fundamental  isstte 

of  the  Boston  police  strike. 


"The  right  of  the  police  of  Boston  to 
affiliate  has  always  been  questioned,  never 
granted.  It  is  now  prohibited.  The  suggestion  of  President 
Wilson  to  Washington  does  not  apply  to  Boston.  There  the 
hpollce  have  remained  on  duty.  Here  the  Policemen's  Union 
left  its  duty,  an  action  which  President  Wilson  characterized 
as  a  crime  against  civilization. 

"Your  assertion  that  the  Commissioner  was  wrong  can  not 
justify  the  wrong  of  leaving  the  city  unguarded.  That  furnished 
the  opportunity,  the  criminal  element  furnished  the  action. 
There  is  no  right  to  strike  against  the  public  safety  by  anybody, 
anywhere,  any  time. 

"You  ask  that  the  public  safety  again  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
these  same  policemen  while  they  continue  in  disobedience  to 
the  laws  of  Massachusetts  and  in  their  refusal  to  obey  the  orders 
of  the  Police  Department.  Nineteen  men  have  been  tried  and 
removed.  Others  having  abandoned  their  duty,  their  places 
have,  under  the  law,  been  declared  vacant  on  the  opinion  of 
the  Attorney-General. 


Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 
Knoville,  Tenn. 
Peoria,  111. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Jersey  City,  N.  J. 
Macon,  Ga. 
Cumberland,  Md. 
Tulsa,  Okla. 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
East  St.  Louis.  111. 
Norfolk,  Va. 
Pueblo,  Col. 
Boston,  Mass. 
Warren,  Ohio 
Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 
Portland,  Ore. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 
Meridian,  Miss. 
Evansville,  Ind. 


Terre  Haute,  Ind 
Moberly,  Mo. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
Hattiesburg,  Miss 
Miami,  Fla. 
Superior,  Wis. 
Huntington,  W.  Va. 
Portsmouth,  Va. 
Richmond,  Cal. 
Key  West,  Fla. 
Janes ville,  Ohio 
St.  Joseph,  Mo. 
Lynn,  Mass. 
Vicksburg,  Miss. 
Belleville,  111. 
Topeka.  Kan. 


"The  aim  of  the  movement  is  to  organize 
the  police  forces  of  the  country  into  a  na- 
tional body,  similar  to  that  of  other  branches 
of  the  Federation.  New  York  City  is  considered  by  the  leaders 
to  possess  an  importance  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  capital  of 
the  country,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  chief  goals  in  the  pioneer 
work.  Favorable  expressions  have  been  received  by  the  organ- 
izers'from  some  members  of  New  Y~ork's  force,  it  is  understood." 

Without  the  risk  of  serious  exaggeration  it  may  be  said  that 
in  a  certain  sense  Boston's  scrape  has  been  everybody's  scrape, 
and  if  comment  by  outsiders  is  pretty  spirited  it  woidd  seem 
to  be  because  outsiders  feel  that  they,  too,  are  involved.  Elihu 
Root  even  asserts  that  our  system  of  government  is  involved. 
Last  week  in  New  York,  at  a  celebration  of  the  132d  anni- 
versary of  the  signing  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
he  said: 

"We  can  not  maintain  this  Constitution  without  insisting  upon 
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its  being  followed.  We  must 
stand  for  it  when  it  is  challenged. 
And  it  is  being  challenged  to-day, 
here  and  there  in  a  hundred 
directions.  Most  noticeably  it  is 
challenged  by  the  police  strike 
in  Boston  now.  That  raises 
distinctly  the  question  whether 
our  system  of  government  repre- 
sented in  this  Constitution  is  to 
be  abandoned  or  not.  This  Con- 
stitution provides  for  free,  popular 
government.  Under  it  we  have 
a  democracy  in  which  all  the 
people  have  their  part  in  govern- 
ment. Every  officer,  legislative, 
executive,  judicial,  militarj',  is 
the  servant  of  all  the  people — 
not  of  any  class,  not  of  any 
group,  not  of  any  calling,  not  of 
any  race,  not  of  any  religion,  but 
all.  And  that  is  fundamental  to 
our  democracy. 

"Now,  what  does  the  police 
strike  in  Boston  mean?  It 
means  that  the  men  who  have 
been  employed  and  have  taken 
their    oaths    to    maintain    order 

and  suppress  crime  as  the  servants  — 

of  all  the  people  are  refusing  to 

perform  that  solemn  duty  unless  they  are  permitted  to  ally 
themselves,  affiliate  themselves,  become  members  of  a  great 
organization  which  contains  perhaps  three  per  cent,  of  the  people. 
Now  if  that  is  done  that  is  the  end,  except  for  a  revolution." 

That  the  policemen's  strike  in  Boston  was  essentially  an 
attempt  at  revolution  is  also  the  view  exprest  by  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger,  which  says: 

"Bolshevism  in  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a  specter. 
Boston  in  chaos  reveals  its  sinister  substance.  In  their  reck- 
less defiance  of  the  fundamentals  of  morality,  in  their  bullying 
affront  to  the  structure  of  civilization,  wherein  do  the  police 
of  the  New  England  metropolis  differ  from  the  mad  minority 
which  overthrew  Kerensky  and  ruined  Russia?  Only  an  arrant 
casuist,  a  fatuous  hair-splitter,  can  proclaim  a  shade  of  contrast." 

In  the  Wall  Street  Journal1  s  opinion,  "when  unionism  was 
extended  to  include  the  right  arm  of  the  law,  the  police  forces 
of  the  cities,  it  threw  down  the  gauntlet  to  our  whole  system 
of  government,"  and  the  St.  Louis  Globe- Democrat  insists  that 


the  question  is  one  "involving 
the  very  foundation  of  civil  lib- 
erty," while  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
observes,  "Every  one  knows  what 
has  happened  to  discipline  and 
morale  where  '  soldiers '  and  sail- 
ors' councils'  or  their  equivalents 
have  been  in  control  of  bodies  of 
armed  men."  But,  supposing 
that  a  police  force  shuns  alli- 
ances with  outside  organizations, 
does  this  give  its  members  the 
right  to  strike?  Virtually  the 
entire  press,  so  far  as  our  obser- 
vation goes,  agree  with  Governor 
Coolidge  that  it  confers  no  such 
right.  Says  the  Grand  Rapids 
Herald,  for  example: 


"As  an  abstract  proposition, 
a  '  walk-out '  in  a  police  depart- 
ment is  equivalent  to  a  'walk- 
out' in  the  army.  Is  there  any 
sane  person  who  would  pre- 
sume to  say  that  an  'army '  would 
be  justified  in  a  'strike'  for 
higher  wages  on  the  eve  of  battle?" 

Moreover,  the  Paterson  (N.  J.)  Press-Guardian  applauds 
Commissioner  Curtis's  refusal  to  reinstate  the  striking  police- 
men, as  they  are  "deserters  in  the  face  of  sworn  duty,"  and 
"their  desertion  should  be  made  permanent,"  for  "Boston  could 
never  feel  safe  with  mutineers  on  the  job  as  protectors  of  the 
eace."  And  in  the  same  journal  we  read  that  "Unionism  made 
a  grave  mistake  when  it  attempted  to  cross  swords  with  the 
good  old  State  of  Massachusetts."  So,  also,  thinks  the  Phila- 
delphia Evening  Public  Ledger,  which  predicts  that  "labor  will 
have  lost  its  case  if  present  methods  are  repeated, "  f or — 

"  The  nation  has  chosen.  If  it  ever  was  vague  in  its  concep- 
tion of  the  Bolshevik  horror  its  vision  is  clean-cut  now.  So 
is  the  issue.     Defiled  Boston  has  seen  to  that." 

"No,  Mr.  Gompers!"  cries  the  New  York  Evening  World, 
"the  risk  of  a  police  force  chartered  by  the  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  too  great." 


ALGERNON   IN  DISGUISE! 

— Hammond  in  the  Wichita  Eagle 


Copyrighted,  1919,  by  Jiihn  T.  MrCutrheon. 

HE  GIVES  AID  AND  COMFORT  TO  THE  ENEMIES  OF  SOCIETY. 

— McCutcheon  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

STRIKE    AND   COUNTER-STRIKE 


Copyrighted  by  the  Press  Publishing  Company.  New  York. 

STRIKING  BACK! 

— Cassol  in  the  New  York  Evening  World. 
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THE  BLIND   SAMSON. 

—Darling  in  the  JS'uw  York  Tribune. 


GERMANY'S   OPPOKTUN  I TY. 

— Marcus  iu  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 


TIMELY   WARNINGS   TO    LABOR, 


OUR    "MILITARISTIC    PERIL 


1 1 


M 


ILITARISM  GONE  MAD,"  according  to  Senator 
George  E.  Chamberlain,  of  Oregon,  is  exemplified 
in  the  War  Department's  bill,  which  would  give 
the  United  States  a  standing  army  of  576,000  officers  and  men, 
as  compared  with  175,000  under  the  National  Defense  Act  of 
1916;  and  the  Oregon  Senator's  opinion  is  echoed  in  many 
quarters  where  there  is  nothing  bu«t  approval  for  another  section 
of  the  same  bill  which  proA'ides  for  universal  military  training. 
Thus  Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  who  has  been  called  a  militarist 
by  friends  of  the  Administration,  assures  the  Senate  Military 
Committee  that  the  army  of  half  a  million  asked  for  by  Secretary 
Baker  would  be  more  than  twice  as  big  as  the  country  needs. 
Washington  correspondents  report  that  opposition  to  so  large 
a  force  is  manifesting  itself  on  both  sides  of  the  House;  and  the 
New  York  Tribune  thinks  that  "Senator  Chamberlain's  blistering 
attack  on  the  Baker-March  army  reorganization  bill  will  prob- 
ably have  the  effect  of  making  that  measure  impossible." 
"One  can  concede  that  the  United  States'  standing  Army  before 
the  war  was  much  too  small  to  safeguard  the  country  in  case  of 
emergency,"  remarks  the  Springfield  Republican,  "without 
admitting  the  present  or  future  need  of  the  standing  Army 
of  576,000  called  for  in  the  War  Department's  bill."     And  it  adds : 

"Opposition  in  Congress  to  a  standing  army  of  that  size  is 
natural  and  wholesome.  The  cost  of  a  standing  army  of  half  a 
million  men  would  be  in  the  vicinity  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year, 
on  the  present  cost  basis,  and  such  an  expenditure  in  peace  time 
seems  appalling." 

Senator  Chamberlain's  charge  of  militarism  against  the  War 
Department's  bill  is  based  not  only  on  the  size  of  the  standing 
army  it  would  provide,  but  on  its  proposal  to  centralize  authority 
in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  of  Staff.  Summarizing  his  arraign- 
ment of  the  bill,  he  saj^s: 

"Briefly  stated,  the  principal  purpose  of  the  legislation  pro- 
posed by  this  bill  is  to  empower  the  chief  of  an  all-powerful 
General  Staff  Corps,  acting  by  authority  of  the  President  or  in 
his  name,  or  with  the  acquiescence  and  in  the  name  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  War,  to  do  whatever  each  successive  Chief  of  Staff  may 
from  time  to  time  desire  to  do  with  regard  to  the  duties,  powers, 
functions,  records,  property,  and  personnel  of  all  military  bureaus 
and  offices  of  the  War  Department;  also  with  regard  to  almost 
the  entire  organization  of  and  all  the  funds  available  for  the 
support  of  a  regular  army  composed  of  more  than  five  hundred 


thousand  enlisted  men  and  many  thousands  of  officers.  All 
previous  legislation  by  Congress,  with  respect  to  the  'duties, 
powers,  and  functions'  of  officers  of  the  various  staff  corps  and 
departments,  and  of  the  line  of  the  Army  is  to  be  repealed  ex- 
pressly or  by  implication.  Nearly  all  of  the  control  heretofore 
exercised  by  Congress  over  the  Army  is  to  be  transferred, 
theoretically,  to  the  President,  but  practically  to  the  Chief  of 
Staff.     However,  Congress  is  still  to  be  permitted  to  foot  the 

bills 

"This  preposterous  scheme,  together  with  many  others  of  like 
intent  in  the  bill,  spells  one-man  dominance,  staff  despotism, 
and  militarism  to  a  degree  never  surpassed  in  the  palmiest  days 
of  the  'Great  General  Staff'  of  the  German  Army." 

The  New  York  Times  reminds  us  that — 

"It  is  not  necessary  to  go  outside  of  the  Army  to  find  whole- 
some criticism  of  the  General  Staff  Corps  section  of  the  War 
Department  bill.  Maj.-Gen.  William  L.  Sibert,  for  instance, 
has  told  the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  that  he  is  I 
opposed  to  the  blanket  authority  given  to  the  General  Staff 
with  regard  to  the  administration  of  bureaus  of  the  War  Depart-  : 
ment.  Maj.-Gen.  Edwin  F.  Glenn  has  said  that  the  General  ; 
Staff  should  be  the  coordinating  body  of  the  War  Department, 
and  should  not  do  administration  work  primarily.  Gen.  Leonard 
Wood  has  exprest  the  opinion  that  the  General  Staff  should  not 
perform  administrative  duties.  Maj.-Gen.  William  M.  Black, 
Chief  of  Engineers,  did  not  hesitate  to  tell  the  Senate  Military 
Affairs  Committee  that  he  did  not  approve  of  features  of  Section 
3  of  the  War  Department  bill.  Senator  Wadsworth,  of  New 
York,  reflected  unprofessional  opinion  when  he  said,  'We  must 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  in  establishing  a  General  Staff  we 
are  not  instituting  what  is  known  as  militarism.'" 

And  in  the  news  columns  of  the  same  paper  Maj.-Gen.  John 
F.  O'Ryan,  who  commanded  the  27th  Division  in  France  and 
who  has  now  reverted  to  his  preAvar  status  of  Commander  of  the 
National  Guard  of  New  York,  is  quoted  as  testifying  as  follows 
before  the  Senate  Military  Committee: 

"I  am  opposed  to  a  bill  which  perpetuates  a  large  professional 
standing  army,  as  I  see  in  such  an  army  the  abandonment  of 
real  preparedness  in  the  form  of  a  great  citizen  army. 

"The  maintenance  of  a  large  regular  army  is  objectionable 
because  such  an  army  can  have  no  peace-time  functions.  We 
have  no  boundaries  to  protect  from  invasion.  Mexico  has  not 
the  power  to  invade.  An  invasion  from  Canada  is  unthinkable. 
Regular  army  garrisons  in  the  Philippines  and  other  possessions 
would  seem  to  be  unnecessary,  and  eA'en  umvise. 

"The  defense  of  the  possessions  is  a  naAal  problem.  If  the 
Navy  maintains  control  of  the  sea,  defensive  action  by  garrison 
troops  will  be  unnecessary. 

"All  the  leaders  in  the  movement  for  real  preparedness  have 
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urged  the  organization  of  an  army  like  those  of  Switzerland  and 
Australia,  and  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  used  was  that  the 
possession  of  such  an  army  would  avoid  the  maintenance  of  a 
large,  costly,  and  ineffective  regular  army." 

"With  many  other  Americans,  and  particularly  with  men  who 
have  seen  service  overseas,  I  believe  we  should  have  a  small 
de-Prussianized  regular  army  to  do  police  duty  and  to  train  a 
larger  National  Guard  of  citizen  soldiers,"  writes  Senator  Arthur 
Capper,  of  Kansas,  in  his  Topeka  Capper's  Weekly.  But  the  New 
York  Times  suggests  that  "in  the  marking-time  period  before 
the  world  settles  down  to  tranquillity  and  peace,  it  might  be  a 
dangerous  experiment  to  try  to  worry  along  with  a  very  small 
regular  army";   and  in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  we  read: 

"How  any  one  can  say,  offhand,  how  many  men  we  should 
keep  in  the  regular  Army  at  present  is  a  puzzle.  U  n  til  we  know 
upon  what  basis  the  peace  that  ends  this 
war  is  to  rest  we  can  not  possibly  measure 
the  needs  of  the  future.  The  President 
has  repeatedly  pointed  out  that  failure  to 
set  up  an  effective  League  of  Nations  will 
impose  upon  the  world  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  large  standing  armies  as  in 
the  past.  Under  such  circumstances  we 
should  not  reduce  our  regular  military 
establishment  beyond  half  a  million  men. 
Certainly,  we  would  need  five  times  as 
many  men  as  before  the  war. 

' '  Should  the  League  of  Nations  become 
a  fact,  however,  it  would  seem  to  be  sheer 
extravagance  to  maintain  even  so  small  a 
force,  provided  we  had  a  reserve  of  trained 
men  to  be  provided  by  some  system  of 
military  training.  The  question  before 
Congress  and  the  country,  therefore,  is 
not  how  large  an  army  we  should  provide 
with  or  without  the  League  of  Nations. 
Rather  it  relates  to  the  size  of  the  force  to 
be  maintained  during  a  period  of  uncertainty  during  which 
we  face  certain  known  obligations  and  a  still  larger  number 
of  uncertainties. 

"The  War  Department  has  asked  for  576,000  men  for  this 
period.  If  this  number  of  men  should  prove  to  be  excessive 
it  can  be  reduced.  For  the  moment,  however,  safety  first  is  a 
good  motto,  and  the  size  of  the  army  provided  by  the  War 
Department  plan,  in  view  of  the  chaotic  conditions  every- 
where prevalent,  does  not  appear  to  be  unnecessarily  large. 
Our  war-experience  has  given  us  4,000,000  trained  or  partly 
trained  men  and  half  that  number  of  vigorous  young  veterans. 
There  is  assurance  of  security  in  this  fact,  but  the  immediate 
future  calls  for  something  more  than  a  nominal  military  estab- 
lishment to  make  it  unnecessary  again  to  impress  these  trained 
men  into  service." 

General  Peyton  C.  March,  Chief  of  the  General  Staff,  assured 
the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee  that  the  War  Department 
is  opposed  to  anything  like  Prussianism  in  the  military  policy 
of  the  United  States.     And  he  went  on  to  say: 

"For  this  war  Congress  appropriated,  and  there  was  spent 
for  the  Army,  $14,000,000,000.  We  were  fortunate  in  having  a 
wall,  created  by  the  Allies,  behind  which  we  could  train  our 
men.  We  do  not  want  a  similar  experience  when  we  may  not 
have  such  a  protecting  wall.  We  want  to  be  in  a  position  to 
meet  every  emergency.  There  are  many  men  in  the  Army  and 
in  the  country  thoroughly  trained  now,  and  we  want  to  have 
always  as  large  a  number  of  trained  men 

"With  the  prevailing  spirit  of  unrest  throughout  the  world 
all  nations  must  be  on  the  alert. 

"Winston  Churchill  has  proposed  an  army  for  England  of 
900,000  men.  France  has  the  conscript  system  and  can  raise 
an  army  at  once  of  any  size.  We  suggest  an  army  of  576,000. 
The  outside  estimate  of  the  cost  of  such  an  army  would  be 
about  $900,000,000  a  year,  were  everything  to  be  supplied  new. 
But  we  have  uniforms,  equipment,  arms,  and  supplies,  and  we 
estimate  the  year's  cost  of  such  an  army  would  be  about  $603,- 
000,000.  That  is  less  than  the  interest  on  the  $14,000,000,- 
000  cost  to  the  country  of  the  Army  in  the  past  eighteen 
months 

"No  nation  is  now  reducing  its  armaments." 


PERSHING'S  WARNING   TO   THE   LEGION 
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OUND  AND  TIMELY,  in  the  opinion  of  the  press,  is 
General  Pershing's  warning  to  the  American  Legion,  at 
the  beginning  of  its  drive  for  a  million  members,  against 
permitting  itself  to  become  "a  political  tool  in  the  hands  of 
political  aspirants."  At  the  same  time  the  editors  recognize 
the  fact  that  the  General's  words  refer  entirely  to  future  possi- 
bilities, and  do  not  imply  any  partizan  tendencies  in  the  Legion's 
record  to  date.  Nevertheless,  notes  the  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
the  admonition  gains  especial  impressiveness  from  the  fact  that 
General  Pershing  himself  is  "the  man  who  of  all  others  might 
have  reason  to  expect  personal  preferment"  as  the  result  of  any 
political  activities  on  the  part  of  this  organization  of  veterans 
of  the  Great  War.     "It  is  not  true  Americanism  for  any  group 

or  class  to  use  its  corporate  strength  to 
serve  its  own  ends,"  declares  the  Newark 
News,  which  is  confident  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  welcome  the  Legion  "as  a 
force  for  true  Americanism,"  but  that 
"they  will  back  Pershing  to  the  limit  as 
he  draws  the  line  over  which  it  may 
not  step."  Heartily  indorsing  General 
Pershing's  further  suggestion  that  this 
young  organization  should  not  only  "keep 
its  skirts  clean  and  free  of  petty  politics," 
but  should  become  in  effect  "a  school  of 
patriotism"  to  "cherish  and  foster  the 
lessons  in  patriotism  that  have  been 
brought  home  to  the  American  people 
during  the  last  few  years,"  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  says  that  "the  Amer- 
ican Legion  ought  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  forces  for  good  this  country  has  ever  known";  and  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail,  agreeing  that  the  Legion  "has  a  glori- 
ous mission  to  perform,"  goes  on  to  say: 

"There  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  American  Legion  has 
begun  its  beneficent  work  on  the  lines  indicated  by  General 
Pershing.  We  hope  that  it  never  will  deviate  from  this  in- 
spiring course." 

"Organized  and  held  together  by  the  memory  of  a  common 
service  too  big  ever  to  let  itself  be  used  for  sordid  or  partizan 
ends,  too  uncompromisingly  American  ever  to  listen  to  false 
doctrines  that  strike  at  the  institutions  to  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  owe  their  prosperity  and  progress,"  exclaims  the 
New  York  Evening  World,  "what  a  power  this  organization  can 
exert  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land  to  keep  all 
postwar  changes  safe  and  sane!" 

The  initial  organization  of  the  American  Legion,  whose  po- 
tential membership  embraces  all  the  4,800,000  American  men 
and  women  enrolled  in  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps 
during  the  war,  took  place  in  Paris  last  March.  In  May  it  held 
a  caucus  in  St.  Louis.  Last  week  President  Wilson  signed  the 
bill  incorporating  it,  and  at  Minneapolis,  on  November  10,  11, 
and  12,  it  will  hold  its  first  great  convention.  When  it  began 
its  nation-wide  campaign  for  a  membership  of  a  million,  it 
already  had  350,000  men  and  women  enrolled.  In  its  first  issue 
The  Home  Sector  (New  York),  which  is  conducted  by  the  former 
editorial  council  of  The  Stars  and  Stripes,  has  this  editorial  word 
to  say  to  the  4,800,000  in  behalf  of  the  Legion: 

"  The  Home  Sector  has  no  official  connection  with  the  American 
Legion  and  has  but  one  recommendation  to  make  regarding  the 
Legion.  That  is  this:  Join  it.  If  you  like  the  way  the  Legion 
has  started  out,  if  you  think  it  is  in  good  hands,  if  you  believe 
it  is  sure  to  be  a  power  for  good  in  America — you  will  join  it, 
of  course.  If  you  think  it  has  stumbled  in  any  of  its  first  steps, 
if  you  suspect  that,  locally  or  nationally,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  an 
unrepresentative  lot,  if  you  fear  it  is  in  danger  of  being  misused 
for  this  or  that  political  maneuver,  then  you  must  join  it." 
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D'ANNUNZIO   IN  FIUME 

THE  TOUCH  of  the  swashbuckling  days  of  long  ago  is 
what  appeals  to  American  observers  in  the  "conquest" 
of  Fiunie  by  the  Italian  poet,  ('apt.  Gabriele  d'Annunzio, 
rather  than  the  possible  political  consequences  of  his  apparently 
unauthorized  raid,  and  at  the  first  news  of  the  success  of  his 
coup  he  was  variously  classed  with  d'Arfcagnan,  Cosur  de  Lion, 
or  Garibaldi.  Second  though! s 
showed  that  the  exploit  is  a  con- 
clusive argument  for  or  against 
the  League  of  Nations,  to  suit 
the  views  of  this  or  that  editor, 
revealing  to  one  that  the  League 
is  futile  and  to  another  that 
it  is  a  necessity.  Summariz- 
ing his  exploit,  the  New  York 
World  says: 

"There  is  the  Latin  touch  of 
fire  and  sentiment  in  the  story 
of  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  tri- 
umphant entry  into  Fiume. 
The  poet,  with  forty  motor- 
lorries,  was  met  at  the  gates  of 
the  city  by  General  Pittaluga 
with  machine  guns.  '  Thus  you 
will  ruin  Italy!'  said  the  Gen- 
eral. It  was  easy  for  the  poet 
to  counter:  it  was  the  General 
who  was  'ruining  Italy '  by  '  op- 
posing Fiume's  destiny.' 

'"I  must  obey  orders,'  said 
the  General  finally.  'I  under- 
stand that  you  would  fire  upon 
your  brethren !  Fire  first  upon 
me!'  With  that  d'Annunzio 
bared  his  poetic  breast  with  a 
splendid  gesture;  and  the  Gen- 
eral, no  longer  able  to  resist 
the  appeal  of  eloquence,  replies: 
'With  you  I  cry,  "  Evviva 
Fiume!"  "Evviva  Pittaluga!"' 
shout  the  crusaders  in  return, 
as|they  sweep  into  the  turbu- 
lent city. 

"Wherefore  Premier  Nitti  is 
confronted  with  the  grave  task 
of  explaining  to  a  sensitive 
Italian  Parliament  that  the 
situation  is  serious,  because  for 
the  first  time  sedition,  '  tho  for 
idealistic  purposes , '  had  entered 

the  Italian  Army.  '  Lunatics,  betraying  the  cause  of  the  father- 
land,' were  mixing  things  up  badly  in  the  city  that  has  been  the 
cause  of  so  much  diplomatic  controversy." 

Inevitably  d'Annunzio's  personality  and  record  as  a  patriot 
have  aroused  much  sympathy,  which  the  New  York  Tribune 
voices  in  the  statement  that  while  the  Captain  has  committed 
a  serious  offense  in  violating  the  terms  of  the  armistice,  "the 
world  will  be  inclined  to  hope  that  the  leniency  that  is  the  due 
of  genius  will  be  meted  out  to  the  culprit."  The  Tribune  recalls 
that  d'Annunzio,  who,  opprest  by  a  dreadful  ennui,  had  an- 
nounced that  he  would  live  one  more  year  and  would  then  end 
his  life  by  some  means  that  would  completely  destroy  his  body, 
was,  before  that  year  had  expired,  aroused  from  his  lethargy  by 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  from  the  first  had  employed  all 
bis  energy  to  bring  Italy  into  the  conflict.     Says  The  Tribune: 

"With  pen  and  voice  he  waged  a  ceaseless  campaign. 

"'Every  day  that  goes  by  is  lost  to  our  eternal  glory,'  was 
the  message  that  he  preached  from  countless  platforms  while 
Italy  was  still  hesitating.  And  he  is  credited  with  having  been 
the  greatest  single  force  that  turned  that  hesitation  into  a 
declaration  of  war  against  Austria. 

"D'Annunzio  was  among  the  first  in  the  field.  A  man  past 
fifty,  he  chose  to  become  an  aviator,  that  service  that  commands 


By  courtesy  of  "  II  Carroccio, "  New  York. 

THE]  POET  WHO  TOOK  A  CITY. 

At  the  head  of  an  armed  force,  and  without  support  or  authority 

from   his    Government,    Gabriele    d'Annunzio    last    week    entered 

Fiume  and  proclaimed  it  Italian  territory.    This  picture  shows  him 

about  to  start  on  his  famous  aerial  raid  over  Vienna. 


only  youth's  hardiest  and  bravest.  Tho  recital  of  his  exploit 
in  the  air  reads  like  a  chapter  from  a  volume  of  ;i  modern 
'Knights  of  the  Table  Hound.'  Time  and  again  be  led  his  air 
squadron  in  Long  raids  over  the  Austrian  base  at  Pola  and  other1 
Austrian  cities.  Once,  while  his  comrades  dropt  bombs  upon 
Trieste,  be  flew  low  in  defiance  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns  and  dropt 
a  poem!  Once  during  a  terrible  hand-to-hand  struggle  with  the 
Austrians  on  the  Carso  he  rushed  among  his  comrades,  inspiring 
i hem  with  lieiy  words.     Citations  and  rewards  were  showered 

upon  him.  When  [talj '  armies 
broke  under  the  Austrian  drive 
his  voice  was  raised,  crying: 
'"All  the  light  of  a  thousand 

victories  does  not  equal  the  light, 
of  one  day  of  resistance.     That, 

which  we   have  lost  for  days 

shall  be  regained  for  centuries.' 

"He  was   wounded   several 

times  and  once  was  reported 
dead.  The  Austrians  were  said 
to  have  issued  a  large  reward 
for  his  capture  or  death. 

"When  the  dispute  over 
Fiume  arose  there  could  be 
only  one  stand  for  d'Annunzio. 
It  was,  that  the  city  musl  b<  - 
long  to  Italy,  Peace  ( lonference 
compromises  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding." 

Otherwise,  comment  upon 
the  event  varies  in  accordance 
with  the  varying  views  of  the 
commentators  in  regard  to  the 
League  of  Nations.  Thus  the 
Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  Intelligencer 
declares  that — 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Wilson's  grandiose  declaration 
that  the  Italians  must  not 
have  Fiume  has  been  quietly 
nullified.  The  Italians  have 
taken  Fiume.  They  now  hold 
it,  and  no  one  is  likely  to  put 
them  out.  France  and  Great 
Britain  will  not,  because  they 
are  pledged  to  the  Italian  view- 
point, and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  certainly  will  not 
allow  an  American  army  to  be 
wasted  in  an  unnecessary  broil 
with  our  former  Allies." 


The  New  York  Evening  Sun, 
in  an  editorial  headed  "Private  War  in  Europe,"  observes  that — 

"In  the  case  of  d'Annunzio's  seizure  of  Fiume  the  Italian 
Ministry  formally  disapproves,  but  a  strong  element  in  the 
Chamber  may  force  Ministerial  withdrawal  or  acquiescence." 

The  form  of  filibustering  typified  by  the  raid  on  Fiume  is, 
The  Evening  Sun  finds,  on  the  increase  in  Europe,  and,  as  the 
Conference  has  yet  to  find  a  method  of  dealing  with  it,  "it  holds 
a  general  peril  to  prospects  of  peace  and  a  reproach  to  the  very 
inception  of  a  League  of  Nations." 

Yet,  on  the  contrary,  the  New  York  Globe  is  equally  positive 
that — 

"If  ever  a  situation  proclaimed  aloud  the  necessity  for  a 
League  of  Nations  the  present  tangle  around  the  Adriatic  is  that 
one.  If  it  were  not  for  the  moral  authority  of  the  League,  which 
is  already  effective,  the  likelihood  of  war  Avould  be  overwhelming. 
Moreover,  no  mere  alliance  of  the  nations  which  fought  Ger- 
many could  serve  as  a  substitute.  Without  the  idea  of  the 
League  as  a  cohesive  force  the  group  of  Allies  would  fly  apart 
under  the  centrifugal  force  of  national  interests.  Even  on  selfish 
grounds  of  personal  interest  the  United  States  has  every  reason 
to  be  interested  in  maintaining  the  supremacy  of  the  League  in 
Europe;  while  on  the  grounds  which  we  used  to  think  were 
equally  valid  to  Americans,  of  the  maintenance  of  justice  and 
the  preservation  of  some  sort  of  civilized  standards,  the  appeal 
is  equally  strong." 
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EXPLOSIVE  BULLITT"  and  "A  Dumdum 
Bullitt"  are  some  of  the  facetious  captions  on  the 
newspaper  editorials  on  Mr.  William  C.  Bullitt's 
sensational  testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  These  writers  agree  that  upon  Mr.  Bullitt's  personal 
integrity,  to  a  large  extent,  rests  the  importance  of  his  accusa- 
tions, and,  according  to  the  newspapers,  he  is  everything  from 
an  unprincipled  betrayer  of  confidences  to  a  patriot  and  hero, 
whose  sole  purpose  is.  to  destroy  a  villainous  Peace  Treaty  and 
rescue  America  from  the  clutches  of  an  equally  villainous 
League  of  Nations.  Meanwhile  the  Administration  maintains 
a  complete  silence,  altho  a  newspaper  here  and  there  points  out 
that  President  Wilson,  as  well  as  the  Secretary  of  State,  is 
involved  when  Bullitt  quotes  Mr.  Lansing 
as  having  said:  "I  believe  that  if  the  Senate 
could  only  understand  what  this  Treaty 
means  and  if  the  American  people  could 
really  understand,  it  would  unquestion- 
ably be  defeated;  but  I  wonder  if  they  will 
ever  understand  what  it  lets  them  in  for." 
Regarding  Bullitt's  past  history  little  has 
appeared  in  the  press  thus  far.  He  is  a 
Philadelphian.  For  a  time  he  was  a  Wash- 
ington correspondent.  He  is  young  and  has 
Socialistic  views.  Employed  in  a  "con- 
fidential capacity"  by  the  American  Peace 
Commission,  he  resigned  under  circum- 
stances thus  set  forth  by  the  Socialist  New 
York  Call: 

"Mr.  Bullitt  was  a  trusted  employee  of 
the  Administration  and  theoretically  an 
agent  of  the  American  people.  He  was  en- 
trusted with  an  important  mission  to 
Russia  that  involved  not  only  his  own 
integrity,  but  the  happiness  of  the  Russian 
masses  and  the  peace  of  Europe.  He  was 
sent  there  by  the  chief  of  the  present  Ad- 
ministration at  Washington.  He  accom- 
plished the  work'  entrusted  to  him,  bringing 
back  a  peace  offer  from  the  Soviet  officials 
that  appealed  to  a  number  of  members  of 
the  American  Peace  Mission.  He  tried  to 
reach  his  chief  with  his  report.  He  was 
snubbed.  His  report  of  conditions  in 
Russia  did  not  quite  agree  with  the  rubber- 
stamp  opinions  formulated  by  the  bureau- 
crats in  London,  Paris,  and  Washington. 
He  believed,  and  other  members  of  the  Russian  mission  believed, 
that  the  time  was  opportune  to  establish  peace  with  Russia,  and 
that  the  Soviet  officials  were  willing  to  make  important  conces- 
sions to  get  it. 

"Yet  on  his  return  to  Paris  he  is  met  with  a  refusal  to  consult 
with  the  President.  The  peace  of  Europe  and  the  happiness  of 
millions  of  people  in  Russia  are  the  stakes.  His  position  im- 
posed upon  him  the  alternative  of  being  gagged  or  resigning 
and  giving  his  information  to  the  world." 

It  is  to  be  remembered  that  Bullitt  "gave  his  information  to 
the  world"  only  when  bidden  to  testify  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  Once  on  the  witness-stand, 
however,  he  became  a  mine  of  information  regarding  other 
recollections  of  his  in  addition  to  those  concerning  Russia,  and 
this,  in  the  opinion  of  certain  newspapers,  lays  him  open  to 
charges  of  violating  confidence.  If  his  assertions  are  to  be 
believed,  he  had  had  unusual  opportunities  of  learning  how 
matters  stood  in  Paris.     Says  the  New  York  Times: 

"With  extraordinary  freedom  and  frankness  Secretary  of 
State  Lansing  discust  the  work  of  the  Peace  Council  with  him 
in  a  private  conversation,  of  which  Mr.  Bullitt  promptly  dictated 
to  his  stenographer  a  report  or  memorandum  which  he  read  to 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  received  from  Colonel 
House,  'as  a  souvenir,'  Mr.  Wilson's  draft  of  the  League  of 
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WILLIAM  C.  BULLITT. 

Whether  his  "  revelations  "  will  prove 

a  high-explosive  shell  or  a  "  dud"  is 

what  the  public  wonders. 


Nations  Covenant  written  on  White  House  stationery,  and  this 
Mr.  Bullitt  put  into  the  record  of  the  committee.  He  supplied 
to  the  committee  also  the  draft  of  a  critical  comment  upon  the 
President's  plan  of  the  League,  prepared  by  two  members  of 
the  numerous  body  of  experts  and  advisers  that  accompanied 
the  mission  to  Paris.  And  he  communicated  verbally  opinions 
of  the  Treaty  exprest  to  him  'very  vigorously'  by  American 
commissioners  who  were  represented  as  not  agreeing  with  the 
President." 

Coming  just  when  President  Wilson  was  touring  the  West 
in  a  campaign  to  defend  the  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations, 
the  Bullitt  testimony  had  a  maximum  of  dramatic  effect. 
What  practical  effect  will  it  have?  As  The  Times  goes  on  to 
observe, 

"These  disclosures  will  be,  of  course,  embarrassing  to  the 
President  in  his  efforts  to  secure  the  ratification  of  the  Treat}" 
they  strengthen  his  enemies,  they  are  an 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  supporters  who 
have  labored  faithfully  to  aid  his  great 
cause.  They  are  awkward,  exceedingly 
awkward,  for  the  Secretary  of  State  unless 
he  is  in  a  position  to  deny  having  exprest 
those  views  of  the  Treaty  of  which  the 
President's  enemies  will  proceed  to  make 
effective  use.  But  the  responsibility  rests 
upon  those  who  put  trust  in  Mr.  Bullitt, 
who  employed  him  for  a  confidential  mission 
or  for  any  other  purpose  on  earth.  He  is 
one  of  that  altogether  too  numerous  class 
of  worshipers  at  the  shrine  of  radicalism 
and  social  revolution  who  have  been  sum- 
moned to  fill  posts  in  departments  at 
Washington  or  to  assume  duties  abroad, 
upon  whose  selection  for  such  trusts  sober- 
minded  Americans  have  looked  with  in- 
creasing amazement  and  concern." 

A  British  appraisal  of  Bullitt's  mentality 
reaches  us  in  a  report  from  Downing  Street 
claiming  official  authorization.  Bullitt  had 
accused  Lloyd  George  of  misleading  the 
public  when  he  denied  that  any  offer  of 
terms  had  been  made  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment to  the  Allies.     Says  the  British  report: 

"William  C.  Bullitt's  statements  appear 
to  be  a  garbled  account  of  a  private  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Lloyd  George  at  a  break- 
fast, after  Mr.  Bullitt's  return  from  Russia, 
together  with  a  mixture  of  conversations 
with  other  people. 

"In  the  opinion  of  the  Premier,  some  of 

the  statements  are  so  ridiculous  as  to  carry 

their  own  refutation  on  the  face  of  them,  as,  for  example,  the 

suggestion  of  an  intention  to  send  Lord  Lansdowne  to  Russia 

as  Ambassador. 

"But,  apart  from  examples  of  this  kind,  the  suggestion  is  that 
the  narrator's  memory  was  hopelessly  at  fault.  While  it  is 
not  suggested  that  Mr.  Bullitt  did  not  talk  with  the  Premier, 
it  is  categorically  denied  that  any  statement  was  given  for 
publication,  and  the  whole  account  is  authoritatively  declared 
to  be  absolutely  inaccurate  in  important  particulars,  and 
grotesque." 

Moreover,  a  cable  to  the  New  York  Times  from  Edwin  L. 
James  asserts  that  before  leaving  Paris  the  British  Premier  said 
that  Mr.  Bullitt  "did  not  speak  the  truth,"  and  members  of  the 
American  delegation  "appear  to  take  neither  Bullitt  nor  his 
charges  in  a  very  serious  manner." 

Several  American  papers  demand  an  equally  frank  reply  by 
Secretary  Lansing.  After  quoting  his  alleged  views  regarding 
the  Treaty  and  the  League  of  Nations,  the  Brooklyn  Eagle  says: 

"If  Mr.  Lansing  felt  that  way  about  the  Treaty  when  it  was 
in  process  of  negotiation  he  should  never  have  signed  it.  If 
he  feels  that  way  now  he  ought  to  resign  from  the  Cabinet  and 
make  his  protest  publicly  like  a  man.  The  Bullitt  testimony 
puts  him  in  a  bad  light,  and  in  that  light  he  must  remain  so 
long  as  he  persists  in  a  policy  of  silence  which,  in  effect,  con- 
cedes the  accuracy  of  the  interview  as  reported." 
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MISGIVINGS    REGARDING    THE    AUSTRIAN 

TREATY 


11  k  i<; 
a 


THE    MIST    the    greal    empire    of    Auslri;.-!  I  un- 
ary lias   melted.      Like  a  cloud   it   has   dissolved 

and  disappeared."  Thus  the  Charlestown  News 
and  Courier  poetically  muses  over  the  Fragments  of  the  former 
dominion  of  the  Hapsburgs,  still  left,  under  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  with  the  Allied  Powers,  to  bear  the  once  proud  name 
of  "Austria."  While  there  are  no  regrets  at  the  complete 
destruction  of  the  conglomerate  empire,  there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  comments  of  the 
press,  misgivings  in  regard  to  the 
practical  wisdom  of  some  of  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  smilingly 
signed  at  Paris  by  Dr.  Karl 
Renner  in  behalf  of  the  new 
Austrian  Republic.  There  is,  it  is 
true,  no  mourning  over  the  fate 
of  the  empire  as  a  national  entity. 
In  the  New  York  Journal  of  Com- 
merce we  read  that — 

"The  dismemberment  of  Austria 
is  not  the  break-up  of  a  hereto- 
fore united  empire.  It  is  the  re- 
duction to  its  component  parts  of 
a  congeries  of  unrelated  national- 
ities kept  together  by  force  and 
fear.  As  Wickham  Steed  said 
at  the  Rome  Conference,  Austria- 
Hungary  was  not  a  European 
state;  it  was  an  Asiatic  sultanate, 
a  tyrant,  devoid  of  the  spirit  of 
civilization.  Its  destruction  does 
not,  therefore,  involve  the  dis- 
memberment of  a  living  body,  but 
the  release  of  many  living  and 
powerful  bodies  from  a  cruel 
thraldom." 


Yet,  dealing  with  the  financial 
terms  of  the  Treaty,  the  same 
paper  significantly  figures — 


&TC 


"The  Austria  that  went  into 
the    war    had    a    population    of 

29,200,000;  the  new  Austria  has  a  population  of  only  6,500,000. 
.  .  .  But,  apparently,  the  new  Austria,  with  its  22  per  cent,  of 
the  population,  is  expected  to  take  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
debts  before  the  war  and  70  per  cent,  of  the  total  war-debts." 

Other  papers  see  danger  in  the  political  and  territorial  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty,  and  especially  in  the  prohibition  of  any 
union  between  German-speaking  Austria  and  the  new  Germany. 
On  this  head  we  read  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News: 

"The  most  flagrant  violation  of  the  principle  of  self-determina- 
tion is,  of  course,  to  be  found  in  the  unqualified  prohibition  of 
voluntary  union  between  Austria  and  Germany.  The  League 
of  Nations  must  be  depended  upon  to  remove  this  reproach 
from  the  agreement.  If  Germany  settles  down  under  a  demo- 
cratic and  pacific  government,  no  particular  danger  to  France, 
Italy,  or  Russia,  or  any  of  the  small  nations  set  up  as  buffer 
states  will  lurk  in  the  incorporation  by  consent  of  Austria 
into  the  German  Republic." 

The  New  York  World  and  the  New  York  Globe  also  look 
forward  to  a  revision  of  this  part  of  the  Treaty  under  the  League 
of  Nations.  In  an  editorial  headed,  "  Self -Determination  for 
Austria,"  The  World,  holding  that  the  policy  of  forbidding  the 
union  of  Austria  and  Germany  "is  as  unwise  as  it  is  morally 
indefensible,"  tells  us  that,  lacking  a  seaport,  cut  off  frbm  her 
former  partner,  Hungary,  and  shorn  of  so  much  of  her  territory, 
Austria  is  bound  to  seek  association  with  stronger  Powers,  and 
open  union  is  better  for  Europe  than  the  otherwise  inevitable 
secret  understandings.     Moreover,  says  The  World: 


"In  union  with  Germany  the  Austrians  would  be,  with 
Saxony,  Havana,  Wurttemburg, and  the  smaller  state  ,a  strong 
and  sane  balance  against  the  undue  power  of  Prussianism. 
With  Austria  lefl  out,  Prussia  will  be  almost  as  predominant  in 
Germany  as  before;    in  any  war  fomented  l>y  her,  such  as  her 

militarists  at    least   still    dream    of,    the    Austrians    would    he   all 

the  more  likely  to  join  if  smarting  from  the  feeling  that  free 
choice  of  nationality  had  been  denied  them." 

And  The  Globe,  altho  exclaiming  in  its  head-line,  "Sic  Semper 
Tyrannis,"  and  asserting  that  Austria,  "deserved  to  die,"  still 
says  in  discussing  the  Treaty: 

"Bernard  Baruch  has  told  us  that  the  Allies  have  no  expecta- 
tion of  seeing  the  terms  of  the 
Treaty  with  Germany  fulfilled  in 

their  entirety,  and  that  he  himself 
believes  such  fulfilment  is  im- 
possible. The  Austrian  Treaty  is 
in  the  same  case.  Undoubtedly 
some  of  its  terms  will  be  modi- 
fied as  time  passes.  No  con- 
ceivable punishment  which  could 
bo  inflicted,  on  Germany  or 
Austria  for  the  crime  of  starting 
the  war  would  be  disproportion- 
ate to  the  size  of  the  world  dis- 
aster, yet  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
Allies  should  deliberately  choose 
to  secure  the  signatures  of  both 
the  enemy  states  to  document- 
which  do  not,  and  apparently  can 
not,  mean  as  much  as  they  say. 

"The  feature  of  the  Austrian 
Treaty  which  most  needs  recon- 
sideration of  the  sort  promised 
is  that  denying  to  the  Austrian 
Germans  the  right  to  join  them- 
selves to  Germany.  France  in- 
sisted upon  this  provision  because 
of  the  great  fear  of  the  enemy 
which  still  dominates  the  thinking 
of  her  statesmen.  Nevertheless 
this  clause  is  clearly  incompatible 
with  the  principle  of  self-determi- 
nation, and  the  League  of  Nations 
will  some  day  need  to  face  that 
fact  squarely. 

"As  an  independent  state 
what  remains  of  Austria  is  hardly 
more  than  a  grim  joke.  Vienna 
finds  herself  cut  off  from  her 
former  back  country,  her  natural  trade  channels  blocked  by  new 
frontiers.  Five  million  people  of  an  agricultural  population 
in  wild  and  largely  mountainous  country  must  feed  and  keep 
occupied  a  city  of  two  millions,  which  is  impossible.  Economic 
paralysis  and  social  and  financial  ruin  will  be  the  result,  creating 
a  problem  which  may  yet,  when  complicated  with  the  dread  of 
Bolshevism,  cost  the  Allies  dear." 

There  are,  according  to  the  St.  Louis  Star,  "inconsistencies 
in  the  explanations  which  damage  the  presumption  of  justice 
in  the  territorial  awards."     The  Star  says  on  this  head: 

"The  boundary  between  Austria  and  Czecho-Slovakia,  the 
French  Premier  says,  follows  the  historical  boundaries  of  the 
old  Kingdom  of  Bohemia,  with  certain  deviations  to  accommo- 
date the  economic  interests  of  Czecho-Slovakia.  The  boundary 
between  Austria  and  Jugo-Slavia  follows  the  linguistic  line,  the 
German-speaking  people  being  left  in  Austria  and  the  Slav- 
speaking  communities  placed  in  Jugo-Slavia.  The  boundary 
between  Austria  and  Italy,  in  the  Tyrolean  Alps,  was  determined 
by  the  points  of  strategic  defense  required  by  Italy  to  check  a 
possible  Austrian  invasion. 

"Had  a  linguistic  boundary  been  followed  in  all  three  cases, 
the  Tyrol  and  quite  a  bit  of  the  old  Kingdom  of  Bohemia  would 
have  remained  in  Austria.  Failure  to  follow  it  puts  2,000,000 
or  3,000,000  Austrian  Germans  under  Czecho-Slovak  and 
Italian  rule.  That  part  of  Bohemia  lying  on  the  Austrian  plain 
is  the  source  of  Vienna's  food-supply,  so  the  rule  of  economic 
independence  which  was  applied  for  the  benefit  of  Czecho- 
slovakia would  have  given  Bohemian  territory  to  Austria  if  it 
had  been  applied  both  ways. 

"If    Austria    were    not    an    enemy    state,    one    might    be 
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suspicious  that  each  boundary-lino  was  settled  according  to  the 
principle  which  would  injure  her  the  most.  However,  as  Mr. 
Clemenceau  bluntly  points  out.  Austria  created  her  own  diffi- 
culties by  the  long-continued  oppression  of  subject  nationalities, 
and  will  have  to  win  her  own  way  back  into  the  good  graces  of 
her  neighbors  and  of  the  nations  generally." 

The  Boston  En/ting  Transcript  hints  at  "Hapsburg  in- 
trigue"; and.  pointing  out  that  the  Austrian  National  As- 
sembly accompanies  its  acceptance  of  the  peace  "with  a 
plain  warning  that  Austria  will   join  Germany   as  soon  as  she 

can."  continues: 

"Grave  questions  of  the  future  loom  behind  this  defiance. 
Will  Italy  and  Roumania.  deeply  aggrieved  by  their  own  terms, 
ally  themselves  eventually  witli  Austria  and  Germany?  Some 
authorities  maintain  that  they  will.  No  one  can  with  assurance 
foresee  the  future  combinations  of  Europe.  But  one  thing  is 
certain — in  the  cabinets  of  Paris,  of  London,  of  Berlin,  of  Vienna, 
of  Rome,  of  Bucharest,  of  Prague,  of  Athens,  there  is  no  self- 
delusion.  The  old  emotions  still  control  and  the  maintenance 
of  the  old  safeguards  will  be  sought." 

Like  most  other  papers  that  consider  the  Treaty  not  all  that  it 
might  be,  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  looks  to  the  League  of  Na- 
tions for  the  solution  of  all  difficulties,  saying: 

"Beyond  a  doubt  the  Treaty  will  sooner  or  later  be  revised. 
It  is  perhaps  inevitable,  as  stated  by  the  National  Assembly, 
that  German  Austria  will  be.  united  with  Germany,  but  this  will 
have  to  wait  until  Europe  and  the  world  learn  what  kind  of  Ger- 
many is  to  emerge  from  the  war.  This  is  a  big  problem.  There 
are  many  others,  and  the  Austrians  do  well  to  look  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  League  of  Nations  for  solutions  of  most  of  them.  No 
settlement  of  the  problems  of  Central  Europe  and  the  Balkans 
holds  out  the  slightest  hope  of  permanence  or  of  peace  without 
such  an  international  force  as  that  embodied  in  the  League  of 
Nations  to  give  it  stability  and  to  provide  for  inevitable  read- 
justments without  recourse  to  war." 

Even  tho  there  may  be  parts  of  the  Treaty  that  are  not  alto- 


gether judicious,  however,  much  comment  is  limited  to  the  point 
that  Austria  is  getting  only  her  deserts.  Thus  the  Omaha  Bee 
finds  that — 

"The  Germans  and  Magyars  under  the  Emperor  and  his  suc- 
cessors were  for  the  war.  Now  they  are  presented  with  the  bill, 
and  must  settle.  Terms  have  not  been  made  easy  for  them; 
they  are  expected  to  take  the  loser's  end.  Impossibilities  are  not 
asked,  only  such  things  as  may  be  done  by  dint  of  diligence  and 
economy." 

And  the  Toledo  Blade,  commenting  upon  the  actual  signing 
of  the  fatal  document,  speaks  as  follows  of  Austria's  responsibility 
and  her  humiliation — 

"Dr.  Karl  Renner  is  pictured  as  bowing  with  great  politeness 
as  he  crossed  the  room  to  sign  the  Peace  Treaty  dictated  by  the 
Allied  Powers  to  the]  Republic  of  Austria.  The  world-code  of 
courtesy  was  observed  when  the  Allied  dignitaries  returned  his 
bow  and  greetings.  But  there  was  no  debate,  no  argument,  no 
consultation  of  the  feelings  or  wishes  of  the  courtly  guest.  He 
signed.     That  is,  he  obeyed  orders. 

"This  is  perhaps  Austria's  last  writing  in  the  war.  She  may 
now  collect  her  documents,  and  bind  them.  She  Avill  go  back  to 
the  day  when  the  heir  to  all  the  Hapsburg  thrones  was  assassi- 
nated. Then  Austria  stood  before  the  world  a  nation  wronged  in 
the  person  of  her  recognized  prince,  a  nation  outraged  by  a  foreign 
conspiracy.  She  could  have  written  a  document  which  would 
have  laid  a  new  constitution  for  international  justice,  a  new  penal 
law  against  alien  plots  of  blood. 

"She  wrote  with  Von  Berchtold  signing.  But  it  was  no  new 
constitution  of  right.  She  wrote  instead  a  demand  for  the  life- 
blood  and  the  self-government  of  Serbia.  She  wrote  words  that 
shocked  the  civilization  of  Europe  more  than  that  assassination. 
So,  instead  of  establishing  a  new  constitution  of  justice,  she  signed 
away  all  the  Hapsburg  crowns.  She  demanded  Serbia  for  a 
Bosnian  assassination  and  she  lost  Bosnia  to  Serbia.  Now  the 
paper  bond  to  Hungary  is  broken,  and  the  fictitious  claim  to 
Bohemia  is  vanished,  and  Austria  to-day  is  no  longer  Imperial 
and  Royal.  It  is  a  petty  Germanic  Republic,  with  a  courteous 
Dr.  Renner  signing  upon  the  signal." 


TOPICS  IN  BRIEF 


Old  King  Coal  is  a  costly  old  soul. — Lowell  Courier  Citizen. 

The  effort  now  is  to  make  the  hire  worthy  ,of  the  laborer.— Greenville 
(S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Honor  will  make  the  League  effective.  Honor  would  have  made  it 
unnecessary. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

The  rapidity  with  which  Belgium  got  on  its  feet  again  suggests  that 
the  Belgians  didn't  sit  down  and  haggle  abouti.hQw  many  hours  a  day 
they  should  work.  —  Rochester  Herald. 


When-  the  New  York  fan  talks  about 
the  Reds  being  a  menace  tp  civilization, 
he  isn't  thinking  of  Russia. — Greenville 
<S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Mary  had  a  little  lamb,  a  very 
small,  thin  slice,  for  that  was  all  she 
could  afford  at  the  prevailing  price. — 
New  York  American. 

That  capital-labor  conference  in 
Washington  should  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  into  a  second  Peace  Conference. 
—  Wall  Street  Journal. 

The  League  idea  is  to  talk  instead  of 
flght.  It  may  be  that  our  Senators 
are  trying  to  qualify  for  these  new  jobs. 
— Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Hoover's  advice  to  Europe  is  to  go 
t<>  work.  Perhaps  he  might  be  induced 
to  have  a  short  heart-to-heart  talk  with 
our  Congress.     Nashville  Banner. 

'I'm.  new  German  stale  is  fortunate. 

it  lias  a  constitution  that  guarantees 

liberty    and    a    debt     that      guarantees 
peace.-  -Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

One  reason  why  so  many  people  are 
extravagant   these  days  is   that    there 

are  a  thousand    ways   to   spend    money 
and  only  oneway  to  save  it. — Anaconda 

n  rrf. 
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TRYING  TO  MILK 

— Ev 


All  the  hogs  are  not  in  cold  storage'. —  Washington  Post. 

Seems  easier  to  get  into  war  than  peace.-r—Wall  Street  Journal. 

Perhaps  the  "Irish  Republic"   would  accept  the  mandate  to  govern 
Boston. —  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Laugh  and  grow  fat.     This  method  is  the  only  ono  now  in  reach  of  the 
average  purse. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Pork  is  said  to  be  on  the  toboggan  in  Chicago,  but  the  slide  we  want  to 

see  it  on  is  toward  the  home-plate. — 
Saskatoon  Star. 

The  Soviet  party  has  been  born. 
Its. promoters  plan  to  make  America 
just  as  happy  as  Russia. —  Omaha  lice. 

The  more  wo  watch  man's  efforts  to 
straighten  out  the  affairs  of  the  world, 

the  more  we  believe  in  prayer. — Rich- 
mond News  Leader. 

The  future  of  our  air  service  is 
planned  with  implicit  faith  in  the  power 
of  the  League  to  prevent  war. — Green- 
ville (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Prices,  we  are  told,  will  come  down 
in  the  near  future.  Maybe  that  near 
future  is  like  near-beer,  something  t hat 
isn't . — Nashville  Banner. 

The  chap  who  went  through  that  hell 
on  the  "Western  Front  can't  be  per- 
suaded   that   tho  cost  of  living  is  too 

high. — Greenville  (S.  C.)  Piedmont. 

Fourteen  points,  forty-live  amend- 
ments, and  four  reservations  seem  to 
be  all  wo  have  got  out  of  the  situation 
to  date. — New  York  Mornincj  Telegraph. 

A    SUPERFLUOUS    clause    in    tho    now 

German  constitution  provides  that  a 
German  shall  not  accept  a  title  or  a 
decoration  from  any  foreign  govern- 
ment.— Albany  Journal. 


A   s'J'VRVED  cow. 

ans  in  the  Baltimore  American. 


FOREIGN     -     COMMENT 


] 


ENGLAND'S   "IRON   HAND"   ON   IRELAND 


ANEW  [CHAPTER  in  Ireland's  tragioolored  history 
opens  with  the  suppression  of  the  Sinn- Fein  parliament, 
-  "Dail  Eireann,"  and  the  raids  by  police  and  soldiers 
on  Sinn-Fein  headquarters  in  tho  north,  south,  east,  and  west 
of  the  country,  where  arms]and  literature  were  seized  and  leaders 
were  taken  prisoner.  This  is  the  remark  of  non-partizan  ob- 
servers on  a  development  which  is  regarded  ominously,  however, 
in  some  sections  of  the  British  press.  The  Government's 
strong-arm  action  is  the  sequel  to  a  campaign  of  violence  by  the 
Sinn-Feiners,  we  are  told  in  press  dispatches,  which  quote  a 
warning  given  by  Lord  French  in  a  speech  at  Belfast  in  which 
he  said  that  "the  Government  of  Ireland  has  only  one  policy  at 
present,  to  secure  for  all  law-abiding  subjects  freedom  and 
protection.  In  fulfilment  of  that  policy  it  will  not  shrink  from 
adopting,  if  necessary,  the  most  drastic  measures."  Dublin 
dispatches  inform  us  that  the  Dail  Eireann  is  placed  under  the 
Crimes  Act  and  its  meetings  are  prohibited.  Any  member  of 
Parliament  belonging  to  the  Sinn  Fein  who  disobeys  the  proclam- 
ation of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  will  be  liable  to  prosecution  under 
this  act,  and  the  proclamation,  we  are  told,  applies  to  the  thirty- 
two  counties  and  six  county  boroughs  of  Ireland.  It  may 
indicate  an  intention  to  return  to  jail  most  of  the  men  imprisoned 
in  May,  1918,  under  suspicion  of  connection  with  German  plots, 
who  were  released  by  Viscount  French  after  the  signing  of  the 
armistice.  The  view  held  in  Dublin,  according  to  press  corre- 
spondents in  that  city,  is  that  the  British  Government  is  now 


resolved  to  "treat  the  entire  Irish  republican  movement  as 
seditious,  as  being  aimed  at  the  overthrow  of  the  King's  authority, 
and  illegal  under  the  Troason  Felony  Act."  Among  the  lit- 
erature seizedjin  large  quantities,  especially  in  Dublin,  were  all 
copies  of  the  report  of  the  Americans,  Messrs.  Frank  P.  Walsh 
and  Edward  P.  Dunne,  who  investigated  conditions  in  Ireland 
on  behalf  of  American  Irish  societies,  and  also  correspondence 
concerning  arrangements  for  Irish  trade  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  other  foreign  countries.  According  to  Sinn- 
Fein  sympathizers,  nothing  was  found  of  an  incriminating  nature, 
and  in  Sinn-Fein  circles  it  is  predicted  that  the  repressive  action 
of  the  Government  will  strengthen  that  organization.  Mr. 
Arthur  Griffith,  M.P.,  who  is  one  of  the  founders  and  the  acting 
head  of  the  Sinn-Fein  organization  in  the  absence  of  Professor 
de  Valera  in  the  United  States,  charges  that  the  raids  and  sup- 
pression of  the  Irish  Parliament  were  "concerted  in  Belfast  in 
consultation  with  the  leaders  of  the  Ulster  Unionist  Council." 
Interviewed  by  a  Dublin  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  on  the  proclamation,  Mr.  Griffith  exprest  himself  as 
follows: 

"How  are  they  going  to  enforce  the  proclamation?  It  amuses 
me.  They  can  not  suppress  seventy- three  duly  elected  Members 
of  Parliament,  and  if  they  are  going  to  rule  this  country  by 
bayonet  and  bullet  they  will  get  bayonet  and  bullet  in  return. 
We  are  ready  for  any  move.  Proclamations  suppress  nothing. 
Let  them  try  to  enforce  it.     We  shall  still  go  ahead. 

"I  speak  in  all  seriousness.     They  are  ruling  this  country  by 


STRANGERS. 

Himself — "I'm  sorry,  but  I  don't  know  you." 

—  World  (London). 


"AS  OTHERS  SEE  US. 

Sam — "  Say,  John,  there's  some  dirt  on  your  face." 

—  World  (London). 


SKETCHES   INSPIRED   BY   THE    IRE    IN    IRELAND. 
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the  sword;  let  them  continue  to  rule  it  by  the  sword.  There 
is  less  crime  in  Ireland  than  in  any  country  in  Europe,  but  as 
large  a  British  army  is  here  as  in  South  Africa  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Boer  War.  They  and  the  police  have  conducted  as 
many  as  a  thousand  raids  in  the  last  two  years,  pretending  to 
look  for  documents  and  arms.  I  can  recall  twenty-two  cases 
of  murder  of  civilians  perpetrated  by  uniformed  forces.  The 
murderers  have  been  rewarded  with  promotion.  Are  you 
surprized,  then,  that  I  decline  to  repudiate  violence  in  return?" 

Even  some  bitter  opponents  of  Sinn  Fein  criticize  the.Gov- 
ernment's  policy  beczfcise  they  consider  the  use  of  the  "iron 
hand"  as  "useless^nd  provocative."     The  only  virtue  they  see 
is  that  the  raids  are  "absolutely  impartial."     Thus  in  County 
Antrim,  where  the  population  is  equally  divided  between  Catho- 
lics and  Protestants,  the  "police  ransacked  the  home  of  a  woman 
who  is  a  near  relative  of  a  Unionist  member  of  Parliament, 
but  was  suspected  of  sympathiz- 
ing with  the  Sinn-Eeiners.     The 
humorous  result  of  their  search 
was   the    discovery    of    nothing 
more  seditious  than  reports  of 
recent  speeches  by  Sir  Edward 
Carson,  the  Ulster  leader.     Such 
incidents  as  these,  we  are  told, 
stir  the  ire  of  the  Protestants, 
who  charge  that  the  Government 
by  its  actions  iy  manufacturing  ' 
Sinn-Feiners,    and    they    assert 
that  "if  the  raids  are  a  sample 
of  the  Irish  Government's  intelli- 
gence, it  is  not  surprizing  that 
Irishmen  of  all  factions  regard 
it   with   contempt."      We  read 
further  that —  A  PRICKLY 


■  ■-  . 
SUBJECT 


"It   is   reported    that   in  the 
west  of  Ireland  the  peasants  go 

about  their  daily  work  undisturbed,  looking  with  amazement 
at  the  bands  of  soldiers  and  police  roaming  over  the  countryside. 
They  laugh  at  this  display  of  force  and  ridicule'  the  appearance 
of  columns  of  troops  marching  along  the  roads,  wearing  'tin' 
helmets  and  carrying  full  fighting  equipment. 

"As  a  general  rule  the  peasants  and  villagers  have  no  sym- 
pathy with  those  responsible  for  the  recent  outrages.  They 
will  not  talk  to  strangers,  however,  about  the  crimes,  fearing 
the  vengeance  of  the  wild  men  who  shoot  up  the  police.  It  is 
certain  that  the  great  bulk  of  the  Irish  deeply  deplore  the  mur- 
ders of  constables  and  the  effect  of  these  crimes.  At  the  same 
time  there  is  everywhere  profound  discontent  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  which,  it  is  asserted,  can  but  succeed  in 
provoking  and  irritating  the  people." 

The  Unionist  Belfast  Northern  Whig  saj^s  that  he  is  "a  super- 
ficial observer  who  imagines  that  the  lawlessness  which  prevails 
in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  is  due  to  the  Union."  According  to 
lliis  daily,  there  are  only  twro  courses  open  for  Ireland — the  main- 
tenance of  the  Union  or  complete  separation — and  it  adds: 

' '  For  many  years  there  has  been  no  real  government  in  Ire- 
land. The  midnight  murderer  has  been  given  a  free  hand,  and 
his  crimes  have  gone  unpunished.  In  a  county  like  Clare  there 
are  people  who  are  only  a  degree  removed  from  the  untamed 
savage.  They  have  always  indulged  in  murders  and  outrages 
when  the  opportunity  offered,  and  it  is  childish  to  imagine  that 
the<  stablishment  of  a  Parliament  would  raise  their  moral  status." 

Another  Unionist  journal,  the  Belfast  Telegraph,  observes: 

"  Sinn  Fein  has  refused  everything  except  a  single  Parliament 
into  which  Ulster  must  be  driven  by  force.  Ulster  is  satisfied 
with  the  safeguards  and  securities  and  rights  which  she  enjoys 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  which  preserve  to  her  the  equal- 
ity of  citizenship  which  she  requires,  and  which  can  not  legally 
or  morally  be  denied  her,  and  let  Lord  Northcliffo  and  all  other 
Constitution-mongers  who  try  to  tinker  with  the  Irish  problem 
keep  that,  fad  dearly  before  their  minds — that  Ulster  has  rights 
witli  which  she  will  not  part,  that  any  scheme  that  preserves  her 
ts  will  be  considered,  and  nothing  else  will  be  accepted." 


—  Westminster  Gazelle  '(London) . 


AMERICA'S   SHOCK   TO    GREECE 

BITTER  RESENTMENT  is  exprest  in  the  Greek  press 
and  among  Greek  circles  at  the  Peace  Conference  against 
President  Wilson's  plan  for  the  partition  of  Thrace. 
Some  Greek  editors  at  their  mildest  call  the  "friends  of  the 
Bulgars"  among  the  American  delegates  in  Paris  "innocent  vic- 
tims of  Bulgarian  shrewdness,"  and  the  sharpest  and  the  most 
caustic  Greek  criticism  of  the  President's  plan,  according  to 
Paris  dispatches,  is  that  the  "only  Greek  in  all  Europe"  getting 
any  satisfaction  is  former  King  Constantine,  "who  would  be 
willing  to  lose  Athens  itself  for  the  sake  of  discrediting  Veni- 
zelos."  According  to  the  press,  Greece  receives  only  a  very 
small  niche  in  the  extreme  southwest  corner  of  western  Thrace, 
a  district  with  forty  miles  of  coast-line  that  runs  back  from  the 

coast  about  thirty  miles,  and  in- 
cludes the  kaza,  or  county,  of 
Xanthi  and  about  half  the  ka&a 
of  Chio.umoiildsina.  Bulgaria 
would  have  all  the  northern  part 
of  western  Thrace  as  well  as  the 
northwestern  part  of  eastern 
Thrace.  All  the  rest  of  eastern 
and  western  Thrace"  would  be 
given  by  the  Wilson  plan  to  the 
international  state  of  Constanti- 
nople. A  concise  statement  of 
the  Greek  attitude  is  given  by 
the  Athens  Balkan  Messeyigt  / , 
which  tells  us  all  Europe  was 
"startled  one  beautiful  morning" 
by  the  new  gospel  of  the  self-de- 
termination of  nations,  and  the 
Hellenic  nation  more  than  any 
other  believed  that  at  last  the 
hour  'of  its  national  restoration  had  sounded.  Greece  expected 
America  to  be  the  first  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  Thrace 
belongs  to  Greece.     But — 

"On  the  contrary,  America's  idea  of  the  solution  of  the  Thra- 
cian  problem  clashes  sharply  with  America's  declarations,  and 
therefore  causes  increasing  surprize  day  by  day  to  the  Greek 
people.  And  they  have  a  right  to  be  surprized,  and  to  ask: 
'Is  it  right  to  permit  violation  of  the  right  of  self-determination 
just  to  please  Bulgaria?  Is  it  possible  to  tolerate  a  solution  which 
condemns  cruelly  and  without  reason  a  whole  people  to  continued 
and  most  despicable  servitude?' 

"The  Hellenic  nation  rejects  such  a  probability,  and  believes 
American  opinion  is  based  on  false  information  and  misreported 
facts,  and  will  some  day  recognize  the  right  and  defend  it.  But 
if  it  is  fated  that  Hellenism  in  Thrace  shall  be  dealt  Bulgaria's 
mortal  thrust,  it  will  prefer  to  followr  the  path  of  those  marytrs 
who  filled  the  Thraeian  mountains  and  valleys  with  their  dead 
bodies  when  persecuted  by  the  Turks  and  the  Bulgars.  This  is 
the  decision  of  the  Thraeian  people,  signed  with  its  blood,  and 
by  all  the  rest  of  the  Greek  nation  throughout  the  world." 

Among  the  Greek  press  in  the  United  States  we  find  the  daily 
Atlantis  (New  York)  saying  that  the  British  and  French  have 
learned  "to  appreciate  Bulgarian  tactics  at  their  true  value," 
and  their  delegates  at  Paris  do  not  think  Bulgaria  ought  to  lie 
treated  differently  than  Germany  and  Austria.  To  make  mat- 
ters clearer,  this  journal  continues,  "Italy,  whose  policy  is  not 
certainly  that  of  helping  the  creation  of  Greater  Greece,  has 
recognized  with  other  Powers  of  the  Entente  that  Bulgaria  ought 
to  give  up  her  claims  on  Thrace  in  favor  of  Greece."  The 
progressive  Greek  National  Herald  (New  York)  notes  the  con- 
tention in  some  quarters  that  even  if  Bulgaria  has  no  right 
to  the  /Egean  Sea,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Peace  Conference  to 
provide  her  with  harbors  in  order  to  secure  her  economic  future. 
In  proof  of  this  claim  similar  settlements  in  the  United  States 
are  cited  by  pro-Bulgarian  advocates,  and  this  newspaper  pro- 
ceeds to  deal  with  them: 
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"For  example  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  received  ;i  little  part 

of  the  Shore  of  Lake  Brie  in  order  to  have  the  port  of  Erie  on  I  hat 
lake.  To  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  was  given  territory  on  the 
Atlantic  so  that  it  could  have  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth.  For 
the  same  reason  Savannah  was  given  to  Georgia,  and  a  little  part 

Of  Florida  Wis  given  to  Alabama  so  that  this  State  could  have  the 

port  of  Mobile.  .  .  .  Put  the  American  confederation  is  a  united 
body  under  the  same  Sag  and  inspired  by  the  same  ideals  of 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  The  citizen  of  New  York 
and  of  Massachusetts  and  of  Georgia  is  above  all  an  American 
citizen,  and  he  is  proud  of  his  Americanism  before  the  world  and 
not  of  his  citizenship  in  a  certain  State.  If  Mobile  belongs  to 
Alabama,  or  to  Florida 
there  is  not  the  least  differ- 
ence. Both  are  American 
States  and  (heir  people  are 
Americans.  But  if  Kavala 
or  any  other  Grecian  port 
were  given  to  Bulgaria 
instead  of  to  Greece  the 
matter  would  be  wholly 
different.  There  is  the 
difference  as  between 
heaven  and  hell,  as  be- 
tween day  and  night,  as 
between  height  and 
depth.  There  is  not  only 
a  difference  in  this,  but  also 
a  lack  of  morality.  It  is  a 
crime — a  horrible  crime." 


A  sharp  contradiction 
of  Greek  claims  in  Thrace, 
however,  is  uttered  by  the 
London  Daily  Chronicle, 
which  expresses  admira- 
tion for  Premier  Venizelos 
and  for  the  prestige  Greece 
has  attained  through  him 
at  this  day.  But  clearly 
the  Peace  Conference 
must  set  stricter  limits  to 
Greek  expansion  in  Europe 


t; 


BLACK 


WHERE   GREECE  AND  BULGARIA  DISAGREE. 

Thrace,  here  shown  from  prewar  maps,  is  claimed  by    Greece  because  it  is 
stantially  Hellenic."     Advocates  of  Bulgaria's  claims  say   that  only  in 
and  southwest  are  Greeks  in  a  majority. 


than  those  he  demands,  according   to   this   daily,  which  adds: 

"We  may  well  agree  with  him  that  Turkey  should  be  ousted 
from  Constantinople,  but  a  Greek  claim  to  the  whole  of  Thrace 
is  untenable.  Thrace  is  inhabited  by  a  mixed  population  of 
Turks,  Greeks,  Bulgarians,  and  Jews.  In  the  northern  portion 
of  it  Bulgarians  are,  beyond  question,  the  most  numerous  ele- 
ment. Only  in  the  south  and  southwest  are  Greeks  in  a  majority." 

Moreover,  Athens  dispatches  reporting  that  the  Turkish  and 
Greek  population  in  western  Thrace  were  showing  open  deter- 
mination forcibly  to  resist  Bulgarian  rule  over  that  territory,  are 
controverted  in  an  official  statement  by  Mr.  Stephen  Panaretoff , 
the  Bulgarian  Minister  at  Washington,  in  which  we  read: 

"The  Mussulman  Deputies  of  the  Bulgarian  Parliament  last 
March  publicly  declared  in  their  own  name  and  that  of  their  core-* 
ligionists  that  they  are  opposed  to  Greek  rule  and  perfectly  satis- 
fied with  that  of  Bulgaria.  They  denounced  the  alleged  appeal 
to  Venizelos  to  be  put  under  Greek  rule  and  protection  as  a  fake." 

Flashes  of  hostility  toward  the  United  States  appear  in  some 
sections  of  the  Italian  press  in  their  comment  on  Thrace.  Thus 
.the  Milan  Corriere  della  Sera  remarks  that  "Americans  seem  to 
incline  to  the  idea  of  a  new  hybrid  state  of  international  regime 
under  the  protection:  of  the  League  of  Nations,  whenever  the 
Conference  encounters  difficulties  in  assigning  a  certain  territory 
to  this  nation  or  that,"  and  the  Milan  Socialist  II  Popolo  d' Italia 
says : 

"The  Americans,  more  cunning  than  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  be,  have  compiled  interminable  ethnical  statistics,  from 
which  it  results  that  the  Greeks  and  the  Bulgars  both  in  eastern 
and  western  Thrace  represent  a  small  minority.  Since  the  pre- 
dominant element,  according  to  the  United  States,  is  Turkish, 
Thrace  had  to  be  assigned  to  Turkey — that  is,  to  the  United 
States,  which  has  not  as  yet  renounced  the  mandate  on  Constan- 
tinople, the  Straits,  and  a  good  part  of  Asiatic  Turkey." 


CHINESE   WOMEN   IN   POLITICS 

.HAT    CHINESE     WOMEN     are    rapidly     becoming    a 
power  in  the  politics  of  I  heir  country  we  learn  from  van* 

Par-East  publications,  but  they  are  also  a  "yellow  peril" 

of  a  new  order  in  the  view  of  some  journal  .  Admittedly,  present, 
politicians  in  China  are  •making  a  mess  of  things  generally," 
remarks  the  Hongkong  Telegraph,  but  it  refuses  to  believe  that 
women  are  capable  of  pulling  the  nation  "out  of  the  mire."      The 

lime  for  "feminine  interference"  in  Chinese  politics  is  not  yet 

arrived,  according  to   this 

daily,   which  sympathizes 

with  all  movements  to 
uphold  China's  just  rights, 
but  thinks  that  "  nothing 
is  to  be  gained  by  bodies 
of  women  stepping  in  at, 
this  juncture  and  seeking 
to  put  things  right  and 
the  people  of  the  country 
on  their  guard."  the 
Telegraph  here  refers  to 
the  Shanghai  Woman's 
Union,  which  addrest  a 
telegram  to"The  Brethren 
and  Sisters"  throughout 
the  country,  dealing  with 
the  European  Peace  Treaty 
question  and  the  general 
policy  of  the  Peking  Gov- 
ernment, and  we  read : 

"In  that  message  it  is 
stated  the  Chinese  dele- 
gates in  Paris,  warned  by 
the  insistency  and  unan- 
imity of  popular  clamor, 
have  refused  to  attach 
their  signatures  to  Die 
German  Peace  Treaty,  'to  the  great  delight  of  us  all,  and  with 
the  tacit  sympathy  of  our  foreign  friends.'  That  sounds  fine 
indeed,  but  we  think  it  is  rather  an  overstatement  of  the  case. 

"These  women  politicians  then  go  on  to  impeach  the  Peking 
Government  over  the  secret  treaties  and  allege  that  even  now 
the  authorities  are  again  resorting  to  the  same  methods,  this 
being  the  only  course  open  to  them,  since  they  can  not  back  out 
of  their  pledges.  The  indifferent  attitude  of  Japan  regarding 
China's  refusal  to  sign  is  quoted  as  showing  that  she  is  fully 
confident  of  receiving  satisfaction  from  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment, and  then  mention  is  made  of  the  Government  again  in- 
tending to  borrowr  fifty  million  yen  from  the  Japanese.  'Let 
us  wake  up  and  watch  our  Government,'  the  memorialists  de- 
clare. It  wrould  be  interesting  to  know  who  inspires  telegrams 
of  this  kind.  Chinese  women  as  a  rule  are  not  such  keen  students 
of  international  affairs  as  to  be  able  to  dive  into  such  questions." 

This  journal  then  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  recent 
years  a  number  of  organizations  have  been  established  and  con- 
trolled by  women,  which  are  concerned  with  political,  social, 
and  sporting  life  in  China.  As  to  social  and  sporting  matters, 
it  is  not  surprizing  that  the  women  should  show  an  advanced 
interest  in.  them,  for  it  is  quite  natural  to  any  country  which  is 
"shaking  off  its  old  lethargy  and  adopting  new  and  more  modern 
standards  in  life,"  but  it  maintains  that — 

"It  is  to  be  doubted  whether,  so  far  as  politics  are  concerned, 
the  Chinese  woman  is  in  any  deep  sense  qualified  to  take  up 
large  issues  of  international  importance  and  to  wield  any  in- 
fluence thereon  for  the  common  good.  Even  in  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  Western  nations,  woman  still  holds  a  subsidiary  posi- 
tion in  the  affairs  of  state,  and  tho  it  has  to  be  admitted  that  her 
contributions  to  many  aspects  of  life  have  been  of  the  utmost 
value,  it  is  still  considered  impolitic  to  allow  her  anything  like 
a  predominating  voice  in  many  problems.  If  that  is  the  case 
in  the  West,  what  can  we  expect  in  China,  where  women  have 
been  kept  very  much  in  the  background  for  centuries?"  - 


the 


1  sub- 
south 
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GERMAN  WORKERS  A  PERIL  TO  FRANCE 

FRANCE'S  DEVASTATED  REGIONS  are  to  be  oc- 
cupied by  thousands  of  German  workers  who  will  rebuild 
her  ruined  villages,  and  the  prospect  of  this  second  in- 
vasion awakens  alarm  in  some  sections  of  the  French  press. 
That   workmen    from   other    countries  would   be  much   more 


THE  MORNING  AFTER. 
The  Hun — "  Now  I've  got  to  pay  the  bill." 

— London  Opinion. 

welcome  is  evident  from  the  proposal  of  the  Paris  Victoire  that, 
in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  German  workmen  in  France 
to  the  lowest  necessary  figure,  demands  should  be  made  upon 
the  labor  supply  in  the  Allied  countries.  Skilled  and  unskilled 
workmen  are  to  be  had  among  the  Italians,  the  Portuguese,  the 
Poles,  and  other  nations,  according  to  this  daily,  which  recalls 
that  there  was  a  regular  yearly  emigration  of  workmen  from 
Poland  to  Germany  before  the  war,  and  that  some  of  this  tide 
might  be  directed  toward  France.  In  1913,  we  are 
told,  800,000  Polish  workers  went  into  Germany.  At 
the  same  time  sharp  criticism  of  the  methods  used  in 
the  employment  of  German  prisoners  in  France  is  ex- 
prest  by  La  Victoire  as  follows: 

"Entirely  too  few  prisoners  have  from  the  outset 
been  given  over  to  work  in  the  devastated  regions. 
By  far  too  many  were  allowed  to  engage  in  labor  of 
only  slight  utility  or  to  be  employed  by  certain  indi- 
viduals who  used  their  services  for  their  personal  profit 
rather  than  for  profit  of  the  nation.  Also  the  military 
administration,  whose  incompetence  in  practical  labor 
matters  is  notorious,  drew  upon  only  a  small  portion 
of  the  German  work  forces.  Our  English  friends,  too, 
showed  a  more  than  phlegmatic  indifference  with  re- 
gard to  our  ruined  villages,  and  had  only  a  passable 
interest  in  seeing  that  their  German  prisoners  were  put 
to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  those  prisoners  who  were 
wisely  placed  and  favored  with  a  small  salary  in  money 
or  in  supplies  became  model  workers,  often  superior  to 
our  own  French  workers.  People  whose  business  it  is  to 
flatter  our  workmen  would  not  have  the  courage  to  make 
such  a  statement  as  this,  but  we  prefer  to  state  facts." 

Some  ask  seriously  what  will  happen  after  the  Ger- 
man workers  in  France  are  no  longer  prisoners  of  war.  Are 
whole  brigades  of  Germans  to  be  left  without  surveillance  in 
half-deserted  territory  where  the  scanty  population  will  soon 
fall  under  the  influence  of  a  race  whose  habits  of  discipline 
and    persistence  give    them   a  force   of  action  that   unhappily 


is   not    possest    by    all    Frenchmen?   asks  La    Victoire,    which 
proceeds : 

"It  would  be  humiliating  and  dangerous  that  in  the  coming 
year  a  new  conquest  of  our  northern  country  should  begin  by  a 
different  process  but  with  results  perhaps  more  to  be  dreaded 
than  those  of  brutal  war.  Already  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  in  Berlin  are  speaking  of  'Franco-German  reconcilia- 
tion' during  the  period  of  reconstruction  in  the  devastated  areas. 
They  even  judge  the  loan  of  German  labor  forces  to  be  much 
more  to  their  advantage  than  '  the  delivery  of  excessive  supplies 
of  raw  material  or  a  payment  that  could  only  have  disastrous 
consequences  for  Germany.'  These  Workmen's  and  Soldiers' 
Councils  show  in  this  matter  a  concern  for  the  interests  of  their 
fatherland  which  their  'brothers,'  the  French  Bolsheviki,  do  not 
share.  They  also  indicate  to  us  the  elementary  precautions  that 
we  should  take  in  order  that  the  liberated  German  workers  in 
France  shall  not  become  a  menace  to  our  people.  Furthermore, 
because  of  their  deceit  and  trickery  and  their  complete  lack  of 
good  faith,  we  shall  be  obliged  to  watch  closely  all  the  work  they 
do.  The  fact  that  they  are  careful  and  diligent  workers  does  not 
exclude  their  capacity  for  sabotage  and  intentional  bad  work." 

After  all,  however,  La  Victoire  would  be  much  better  pleased 
if  the  number  of  Germans  employed  in  France  were  kept  at  the 
lowest  practical  figure,  and  it  would  seek  needed  labor  in  Allied 
countries,  for,  it  urges — 

"If  in  our  unhappy  land,  bled  white  by  war  and  obstinate  in 
the  unwillingness  to  have  children,  we  must  open  our  gates  to 
strangers,  let  us  at  least  have  brains  enough  to  make  our  own 
selection  of  strangers." 

That  La  Victoire' s  prayer  for  Polish  workers  is  to  be  granted 
may  be  gathered  from  Warsaw  dispatches  which  report  a  con- 
vention between  the  French  and  Polish  Governments  by  which 
100,000  Polish  laborers  will  be  transported  to  France.  The  result 
of  this  convention,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  relief  of  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  both  in  Poland  and  in  France.  Moreover,  the 
Polish  Government  will  be  enabled  to  establish  a  credit  in 
French  francs  which  will  ease  its  financial  difficulties. 

The  appeal  of  the  central  committee  of  the  Berlin  Councils 
of  Soldiers  and  Workmen,  which  is  mentioned  above,  was  sent 
to  all  the  local  councils  in  the  German  Republic  and  is  signed 
by  one  Mr.  Max  Cohen.     In  this  appeal  we  read  that: 

' '  The  councils  of  German  workmen  should  make  clear  to  Ger- 
man workers  the  importance  of  accomplishing  the  task  [of  re- 
construction], not  for  German  or  French  capitalism,  but  for  the 
existence  of  the  German  people.     It  is  out  of  the  question  to 


REMORSE. 
It  was  much  inoro  fun  to  destroy  than  it  is  to  rebuild! 

— La  Ba'ionnette  (Paris). 

prevent  the  intervention  of  the  capitalists  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. It  is  necessary  to  act  promptly.  Reconstruction 
involves  a  common  Franco-German  interest — in  fact,  a  European 
interest.  If  German  workers  comprehend  it  correctly  there  will 
result  a  Franco-German  reconciliation.  The  councils  of  work- 
men should  conduct  propaganda  with  this  intention." 


WOOD   STRONGER  THAN   STEEL 


THE  WEAKNESS  OF  WOOD  is  in  its  grain— the  fact 
that  it  is  made  up  of  bundles  of  filters.  Each  of  these 
by  itself  will  stand  a  considerable  pull,  but  each  fiber 

in  tlie  bundle  is  held  loosely  to  its  neighbors  on  all  sides.  To 
make  a  wood  that  is  capable  of  standing  strain  in  all  direc- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  combine  several  layers  cut  at  various 
angles  to  the  grain.  Thus  is  made  "plywood,"  said  to  be  liter- 
ally "stronger  than  steel."  It  revolutionized  airplane  con- 
struction, we  are  told  by  E.  T.  Bronsdon,  writing  in  Popular 
Mechanics  (Chicago,  September),  and  it  will  enter  conspicuously 
into  postwar  industry. 
He  even  hints  that  as  a 
wall-covering  the  thinner 
varieties  will  compete 
with  wall-paper  and  they 
possess  all  the  beauty 
and  durability  of  heavy 
wood  paneling,  for  their 
composite  nature  pre- 
vents them  from  warp- 
ing. Thin  plywood  has 
even  been  found,  in 
toughness  and  flexibility, 
to  compete  favorably 
with  textile  fabrics  in 
the  manufacture  of  air- 
plane wings.  Writes  Mr. 
Bronsdon: 


By  courtesy  of  "Popular  Mechanics."  Chicago. 

WOODEN  AIRPLANE  FRAMES  THAT  ARE  STRONGER  THAN  STEEL. 


'"See  this  toothpick?' 

"The  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  expert  who 
was  starting  to  demon- 
strate plywood  to  me 
extracted  a  small  pol- 
ished wooden  sliver  from 
one  of  his  vest  pockets.  '  Now,  you  wouldn't  believe  that  in 
one  way,  weight  for  weight  considered,  this  is  stronger  than  a 
steel  bar,  would  you'' 

"I  admitted  that  it  sounded  improbable. 

"He  did  not  bother  to  argue.  Adjusting  a  fine  balance  scale, 
he  placed  the  toothpick  on  one  of  the  pans,  and  brought  the  arms 
to  horizontal  by  laying  a  3-inch  length  of  light  steel  wire  on  the 
other  pan.     The  weights  were  equal,  and  the  lengths  the  same. 

"Then  in  a  small  testing-machine  he  proceeded  to  apply  ten- 
sion to  the  steel  wire.  At  29  pounds  the  steel  gave  way.  Then 
he  fixt  the  toothpick  in  place,  taking  care  not  to  crush  the  wood 
fibers.  The  increasing  tension  tended  to  pull  the  toothpick 
apart  in  the  middle — the  grain,  of  course,  running  lengthwise. 
At  74  pounds  the  toothpick  failed. 

"He  looked  disappointed,  and  immediately  offered  excuses. 
The  toothpick  should  have  withstood  100  pounds  or  more,  but 
evidently  the  testing-machine  had  harmed  its  resistance.  Also, 
a  sliver  of  yellow  poplar,  Sitka  spruce,  or  Douglas  fir  would  do 
better  than  white  pine 

"I  was  willing  to  take  his  word  for  it  now,  however.  He 
went  on  to  tell  me  how  the  denser  woods  all  coiild  beat  steel  in 
this  test  by  from  three  hundred  to  six  hundred  per  cent.,  but 
that  when  tested  across  the  grain,  the  best  of  wood  showed  only 
from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  strength  of  steel.  'That's  why 
plywood  was  invented,'  he  commented. 

"Plywood  essentially  is  a  piece  of  wood  of  any  variety,  cut 
by  a  machine  into  thin  panels,  and  glued  together  again  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  grain  of  one  panel  runs  at  right  angles  to  the 
grain  of  the  two  adjacent  panels.  In  order  to  understand  this 
perfectly,  let  us  suppose  that  a  1-inch  square  of  Georgia  pine, 
Yi  inch  thick,  be  cut  into  four  1-inch  panels  each.  y%  inch  in 
thickness.     Let  us  place  the  first  on  the  table  before  us  so  that 


the  graill  runs  north  and  south.  On  top  of  this  let  us  glue  the 
second  panel,  the  grain  running  easl  and  west.  The  third  fol- 
lows, grain  north  and  south,  while  the  fourth  is  east  and  west 
again.  The  completed  article  is  a  small  section  of  a  plywood 
panel,  the  strength  of  which,  in  two  planes,  greatly  exceed-  thai 
of  steel.  With  some  woods,  by  combining  cuts,  it  is  even  pos- 
sible to  secure  greater  resistance  to  stress  in  all  three  plains  than 

steel  affords,  tho  it  is  rarely  necessary  to  go  so  far.     Ordinarily 

wood  used  in  construction,  as  for  airplane  wing-ribs,  engine- 
bearers,  and  the  like,  is  not  required  to  withstand  severe  stresses 
in  more  than  two  of  the  three  planes.  What  the  development 
of  plywood  has  meant  to  airplane  construction  is  well  illustrated 

by  the  instance  of  the 
De  Haviland-/,.  Before 
plywood,  the  best  air- 
plane wing-rib  developed 
weighed  7.95  ounces  and 
was  capable  of  sustaining 
a  load  of  only  91  pounds. 
The  first  plywood  wing- 
rib  made  by  the  Forest 
Products  Laboratory 
weighed  0.93  ounces,  and 
.sustained  a  load  of  109 
pounds.  Since  then,  al- 
tho  a  wire-strengthened 
rib  was  invented  by  these 
experts  capable  of  sus- 
taining 254  pounds  with 
a  total  weight  of  6.30 
ounces,  the  plywood  rib 
has  improved  still  fur- 
ther. The  rib  last  used 
on  the  De  Haviland 
weighed  5.12  ounces,  and 
could  cany  274  pounds; 
this  was  a  clear  'edge' 
for  plywood  of  32.75  per 
cent,  in  strength  per 
ounce  of  weight.  Only 
an  airman,  trusting  his 
fife  continually  to  the  wings  of  his  cloud  steed,  can  appreciate 
fully  what  one-third  more  strength  for  the  same  weight  means 
to  him. 

"It  would  be  of  interest  only  to  an  aviation  fan  to  detail  all 
the  places  in  an  airplane  where  plywood  now  is  used.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  in  the  best  machines,  now  practically  every  part 
of  the  fuselage  subject  to  strain,  and  several  other  parts,  are 
made  from  plywood.  So  admirable  has  this  construction  mate- 
rial proved  that  forest-products  experts  have  started  extensive 
experiments  on  the  wings  themselves,  of  which  it  just  now  is 
permissible  to  speak. 

"Heretofore  varnished  linen  has  been  practically  the  only 
material  with  which  wings  have  been  covered.  At  the 
laboratory,  however,  a  process  was  invented  late  in  19*18 
of  making  plywood  so  thin  as  to  be  suited  for  the  same 
purpose. 

"In  doing  this,  the  panels  are  cut  .01  inch  in  thickness,  in 
squares  of  3-foot  lengths.  Under  any  process  of  gluing  used  up 
to  1918,  it  was  impossible  to  make  sheets  of  this  thickness  stick 
together  without  disintegrating.  The  glue  soaked  through, 
causing  warping  and  other  troubles.  The  new  gluing  means 
consists  in  coating  thin  sheets  of  tissue-paper  with  blood  glue, 
letting  it  dry,  and  then  appMng  the  plywood  panels  to  each 
side  in  a  steam-heated  press.  The  resultant  material,  y40  inch 
thick,  is  surprizingly  strong. 

"This  extremely  thin  plywood  actually  was  tested  on  air- 
plane wings  built  especially  for  the  purpose.  Tho  with  its  first 
development  it  did  not  seem  sufficiently  superior  to  linen  to 
cause  an  immediate  displacement  of  the  latter,  it  nevertheless 
gives  between  six  and  eight  per  cent,  added  lifting  power  for  the 
reason  that  the  '  flap '  of  the  'cloth  is  eliminated  entirely.  Weight 
for   weight,   its   strength  is   approximately   the   same;    in   the 
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future  it  is  quite  likely  that  all  wings  may  be  covered  with  this 
material. 

"When  plywood  was  first  thought  of  in  connection  with  air- 
planes, an  apparently  insurmountable  difficulty  presented  itself. 
A  machine  that  had  to  be  out  in  all  weathers  and  spend  much 
of  its  time  in  dense  fog  and  in  thick  clouds — often  approaching 
100  per  cent,  humidity  for  long  periods — must  not  be  held  to- 
gether in  any  way  by  glue  that  water  could  dissolve 

"The  laboratory  experts,  however,  busied  themselves  with  the 
problem  and  evolved  two  new  glues,  one  made  from  the  blood 
of  animals  and  one  derived  from  casein — obtained  from  milk. 
Panels  were  glued  together  with  these  and  tested. 

"The  plywood  test-pieces  were  boiled  in  water  for  eight  hours. 
At  the  expiration  of  this  time  none  of  the  pieces  showed  any 


the  reach  of  the  great  majority  of  houseowners.  Thousands  of 
them,  now  content  with  florid  wall-papers,  would  use  the  new 
plywood  paneling.  What  manufacturer  wants  the  chance  to  be 
first  in  this  field?" 


PUTTING   OUT  A   BURNING   OIL-TANK 


o 

means 
results 


A  55,000-BARREL  TANK  ON  FIRE,  WITH  A  STRONG  WIND  BLOWING. 


separation  of  the  plies.     Soaking  in  cold  water  for  ten  days  gave 
the  same  result. 

"The  blocks  were  tested  in  a  shearing  machine,  which  applied 
force  in  such  a  manner  as  to  push  one  ply  from  another.  In 
this  test  a  pressure  of  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  to  the  square  inch  of  glue  surface  was  required  to 
separate  the  layers,  so  strong  were  the  new  glues,  and  even  then 
it  was,  in  most  cases,  not  the  glue,  but  the  wood  fibers  themselves, 
that  gave  way.  After  boiling  the  test-pieces  for  eight  hours,  the 
average  pressure  exerted  amounted  to  180  pounds,  and  after 
soaking  them  for  ten  days  the  plies  defied  pressure  up  to  200 
pounds.  Since  the  specifications  for  airplane  plywood  de- 
manded only  that  the  material  exhibit  a 
strength  sufficient  to  withstand  a  pressure 
of  150  pounds  to  the  square  inch  when  dry, 
the  new  glues  were  accepted  with  acclaim. 

"In  considering  the  application  of  this 
new  water-proof  glue  and  plywood  to  in- 
dustry in  our  reconstruction  period,  it  be- 
comes evident  that  an  entirely  new  field 
has  opened  for  progressive  manufacturers 
of  wood  articles.  Who,  till  now,  has  put 
on  the  market  a  standard  door  that  will 
not  warp?  Plywood  panels  can  not  warp 
after  they  are  finished,  for  one  ply  holds 
the,  next  rigidly.  What  manufacturer  has 
got  out  a  table  or  chair  with  glued  joints 
that  will  not  fall  to  pieces  in  a  damp 
atmosphere?  Furniture  made  with  casein 
glue  will  hold  together  far  better. 

"For  cabinet-makers  and  manufactur- 
ers of  wall-coverings  another  entirely  new 
aspect  appears.  The  %0-inch  plywood 
used  as  covering  for  airplane- wings  natu- 
rally retains  every  beauty  and  quality  of 
1  he  wood  from  which  it  is  made.  It  is 
capable,  in  the  case  of  mahogany,  Circas- 
sian walnut,  and  other  fine  varieties,  of 
polish  as  the  thicker  veneers  used  by  the 
Ponder  this:  The  thin  plywood  will  not  warp  or  peel;  it  can  be 
manufactured  from  the  finest  walnut  at  a  total  cost  of  less  than 
three  cents  a  square  foot,  while  for  cheaper  woods  the  cost  runs 
in  the  neighborhood  of  one  cent  a  foot.  It  is  so  inexpensive 
that  the  finished  product  could  be  retained  at  a  price  within 


IL  AND  GASOLINE  are  risky  things  to  store,  and  the 
insurance  companies  ask  high  rates  on  them,  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  extinguishing  the  flames  by  ordinary 
if  the  storage-tank  should  catch  fire.     The  use  of  water 
in  a  further  spread   of  the  blaze  over  a  larger  area  on 
account  of  the  well-known  propertj"  of  oil 
to  float  on  water.     The  use  of  carbonic- 
acid  gas  is  ineffective,   because   of    the 
great  diffusion  in  the  atmosphere  by  the 
rising  currents  of  air  and  other  natural 
conditions.     Both  of  these  difficulties  are 
reported  as  being  remedied  by  a  method 
which  has  been  recently  introduced  into 
practical  use.     Says  a  writer  in  The  E»- 
gineering  and  Mining  Journal  (New  York, 
August  30) : 


"The  process  is  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  applying  a  froth  or  blanket  of 
bubbles  containing  the  carbonic-acid  gas, 
which  thereby  concentrates  the  gas  so  as 
to  make  it  most  effective.  It  is  also  said 
that,  by  this  means,  not  only  are  the  flames 
extinguished  but  the  smoke  and  fumes 
are  also  smothered. 

"Another  advantage  stated  is  the  com- 
parative dryness  of  the  foam  compared  to 
water,  as  it  possesses  no  tendency  to  soak  into  the  material,  which 
results  in  less  damage.  The  bubbles  are  minute  in  size  and 
hold  the  gas  efficiently.  The  composition  of  the  solution  used 
for  the  formation  of  the  bubbles  has  not  been  revealed  by  the  in- 
ventors. The  froth  resulting  from  the  release  of  the  liquid  from 
the  extinguisher  is  eight  times  in  volume  that  of  the  original 
liquid,  which  therefore  gives  it  a  large  area-covering  capacity. 
The  physical  properties  show  the  froth  to  be  heavy,  tenacious, 
and  lasting.  Portable  means  for  the  application  of  the  method 
have  been  provided  by  the  use  of  fire-pails,  hand-extinguishers, 
and  portable  engines.  For  large  storage-tanks  permanent  in- 
stallations are  used.     The  first  illustration    depicts  a  55,000- 


taking  just  as  high  a 
trade  until  this  year. 


barrel  tank  fire  at  its  height,  with  a  strong  wind  blowing,  and 
the  lower  is  an  illustration  of  the  same  tank  forty-eight  seconds 
later,  showing  how  the  foam  blanket  smothered  the  blaze.  The 
tank  was  114  feet  in  diameter,  presenting  10,200  square  feet  of 
surface.  The  method  of  projecting  the  liquid  is  shown  by  the 
two  containers  on  opposite  sides  of  the  tank.  The  distance 
of  discharge  is  a  maximum  of  fifty  feet." 
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"I   NEED   PRODUCTION;     NOT    WOOL" 

TINS  WAS  A  TEXTILE  MANUFACTURER'S  answer 
to  a  man  who  tried  t<>  sell  him  some  raw  material.  The 
Textile  World  Journal  (New  York)  gives  its  editorial 
opinion  thai  this  dictum  sums  up  satisfactorily  the  world's  present 
industrial  situation.  Any  one  who  acts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
lessen  or  hamper  production  in  the  present  emergency  is  doing 
an  injury  to  mankind,  however  much  he  may  think  he  is  ad- 
vancing the  interests  of  himself  or  the  class  to  which  he  belongs. 
Secondary  to  this  important  consideration,  the  writer  thinks, 
are  all  governmental  efforts  to  lower  prices,  all  prosecution  of 
profiteers,  all  strife  to  increase  individual  incomes.  The  worker 
who  insists  on  lower  working-hours  is  boosting  prices  and  lessen- 
ing the  purchasing  value  of  what  he  gets,  and  all  industries  are 
really  interdependent,  in  this  and  in 
other  particulars.     Says  the  editor: 

"In  eacli  industry  just  now  discussion 
is  rife  as  to  what  effect  the  government 
campaign  against  high  prices  is  going  to 
have  upon  tho  market  in  that  particular 
industry.  Even  in  cases  where  no  actual 
residts  are  expected,  a  psychological  in- 
fluence is  talked  about.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  cases  of  profiteering  and  hoard- 
ing unearthed,  and  the  effect  of  this 
action  will  be  beneficial  to  some  degree. 
But  this  phase  of  the  problem  is  in- 
finitely small  compared  with  tho  neces- 
sity of  greater  production. 

"The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  The 
Avord  has  gone  out  from  Washington, 
'Work  and  Save.'  To  some  it  is  dis- 
tasteful. Short  supplies  and  feverish 
demand  mean  higher  prices,  and  higher 
prices  to  some  short-sighted  manufac- 
turers may  mean  good  business.  To 
the  great  bulk  of  far-seeing  factors,  how- 
ever, the  present  fictitious  levels  mean 
anything  but  good  business.  The 
thoughtful  manufacturer  will  tell  you 
that  he  would  much  rather  trade  at 
lower  levels.  He  realizes  that  our  cur- 
rency is  inflated  at  present,  and  that 
prices  throughout  all  industries  have 
been  inflated  proportionately. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  few  cases 
of  actual  profiteering,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  manufacturer  that  the  necessities 
of  life  are  held  at  exorbitant  figures. 
With  mills  producing  far  below  their 

normal  output  and  with  people  spending  as  they  have  never 
spent  before,  demanding  the  highest  grades  of  goods  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  cheaper,  it  is  inevitable  that  prices  should  stay  up. 

"The  manufacturer  who  said  he  needs  production  is  en- 
lightened. But  what  about  the  workers?  When  they  insist 
on  fewer  and  fewer  working  hours  per  week  and  refuse  over- 
time even  at  increased  rates,  are  they  aware  that  similar  action 
in  each  and  every  industry  is  boosting  prices  higher  and  higher 
and  making  their  increased  wage  less  and  less  in  actual  pur- 
chasing value. 

"A  few  of  the  workers  are  awaking  to  this  fact.  The  em- 
ployees of  the  Midvale  Steel  and  Ordnance  Company  produced 
one  of  the  most  interesting  industrial  documents  of  modern 
times  when  they  passed  a  resolution  against  higher  wages  and 
shorter  working  hours.  Read  what  they  themselves  say  in 
part  on  the  matter: 

"'Whereas,  We  believe  any  workman  who  demands  a 
greater  proportionate  return  for  his  labor  than  his  fellow  work- 
men in  other  lines  are  getting  is  as  guilty  of  profiteering  as  a 
grocer  who  charges  exorbitant  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life, 
and  that  increases  in  wages  paid  to  certain  classes  of  workers 
by  the  Government  or  others  will  result  in  higher  prices  being 
set  by  the  profiteers  for  the  necessities  of  living  to  all  purchasers 
alike,  it  is  therefore 

"'Resolved,  That  the  persistent  and  unceasing  demand  of 
workmen  employed  in  all  classes  and  kinds  of  industries  for  a 
shorter  day's  work  and  an  increased  wage  in  order  to  meet  the 
present  high  cost  of  living  is  uneconomic  and  unwise  and  should 
not  be  encouraged.' 


"Other  hss  enlightened  workers  have  got  to  be  taughl  this 
fundamental  fact.  The  Administration  ha  come  to  a  realiza- 
tion of  its  importance, and  President  Wilson's  statement  to  the 
railroad  employees  was  the  first  gun  tired  in  this  campaign  of 

education.      M  a  nufact  urcrs  themselves   must   carry  on   the  work 
thus    started    and    make    their    workers    realize    that    the    world 

needs  production  and  thai  on  themselves  rests  the  burden  of 
supplying  it  at  a  reasonable  cost." 


c 
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Fig 
the  limit  of  their  capacity,  for  the  narrowest 
that  can  be  traversed;  the  connecting-rods  A,  B, 
articulated  in  a,  b,  c,  a',  V,  c',  are  then  folded  into  the 
shortest  possible  compass.  In  Fig.  2  the  semiaxles 
are  lengthened  by  an  intermediate  amount,  and  in 
Fig.  3  the  connecting-rods  appear  extended  to  their 
limit  to  permit  the  use  of  the  maximum  gage. 


WHEELS   TO    FIT   ANY   GAGE 

A.R8  AND  LOCOMOTIVES  ARE  BUILT  for  a  track  of 
given  width,  and  have  never  been  susceptible  of  adapta- 
tion to  a  line  of  different  gage,  without  complete  rebuild- 
So  rigid  has  the  system    been    that   the   Russian   (iovern- 
thought  it  was  effecting  an  absolute  safeguard  against 
foreign  invasion  by  causing  railroads  to 
be  laid  down  with  a  gage  different  from 
that  used  anywhere  else  in  Europe.     R 
has  seemed  always  quite  obvious,  says 
a   writer    in    The    Scientific    American 
(New  York)  that  there  was  no  remedy 
for  this.     The    wheel    must    sit    firmly 
upon    the   axle,    while   the    suspension 
must   be  such  as  to  permit  the  freest 
rotation  at  any  speed.     To  ask  that  a 
third  demand,  of  axle  extensibility,  be 
incorporated  seems  certainly  too  severe. 
Yet  this  is  precisely  what  a  French  in- 
ventor,   N.    L.  Rupin,    has   apparently 
succeeded  in  doing.     We  read: 


"More  than  this,  his  system  is  so  de- 
signed that  no  manipulation  whatever  is 
necessary  in  leaving  a  broad  gage  for  a 
narrow  one,  or  vice  versa;  the  axles  and 
wheel  suspension  are  so  arranged  that 
the  distance  between  wheels  automati- 
cally adjusts  itself,  in  passing  from  one 
gage  to  another,  in  such  a  way  as  always 
to  fit  the  gage  of  the  rails. 

"In  its  simplest  terms  the  solution 
of  course  consists  in  extensible  axles. 
To  go  a  little  further  into  the  means 
of  extension,  we  find  that  the  wheel 
suspension  is  by  special  platforms, 
installed  laterally  beneath  a  central 
'chassis'  which  is  attached  to  the  under- 
body  of  the  car.  Each  axle  is  in  reality 
formed  of  two  semiaxles  connected  at  the  center  by  a  special 
arrangement  enabling  the  system  to  be  telescoped  for  a  dis- 
tance which  is  bmited  by  a  set  of  connecting-rods.  A  flat, 
longitudinal  key-piece,  lodged  in  a  groove  which  is  provided  in 
the  parts  of  the  axle  that  slide  upon  one  another,  guides  the 
two  members  in  extension,  and  at  the  same  time  prevents  all 
torsional  or  eccentric  movements  out  of  the  planes  of  rotation 
of  the  wheels. 

"When  the  car  is  about  to  pass  from  a  track  of  one  gage  to, 
say,  a  narrower  one,  the  passage  is  effected  by  running  the  car 
over  a  section  of  track  of  uniformly  diminishing  gage  joining 
the  two  main  sections  in  question.  The  rails  of  this  tapering 
section  are  equipped  with  counter-rails,  both  interior  and  exterior, 
which  apply  pressure  to  the  outer  and  inner  faces  of  the  wheel- 
flange,  respectively.  This  pressure  of  the  counter-rails  is  trans- 
mitted by  pivots  or  pins  to  the  suspension  platforms,  which 
track  on  short  rails  or  in  short  channels  laid  across  the  under- 
body  of  the  car;  so  these  platforms  are  forced  in  toward  the 
central  common  point  of  suspension  of  the  two  semiaxles.  The 
tapering  section  of  track  is  of  sufficiently  gentle  inward  slope  so 
that  the  slight  departure  from  parallelism  between  its  rails  and 
the  flanges  introduces  no  torsional  strains  of  any  notable  extent. 
To  pass  from  a  narrow  gage  to  a  broader  one,  since  the  guide- 
rails  are  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  transitional  track,  the  process 
is  simply  reversed.  It  is  insisted  that  a  construction  has  been 
provided  which  will  respond  to  the  pressure  of  these  counter- 
rails,  but  which  is  sufficiently  stiff  to  refuse  to  respond  to  acci- 
dental jars  and  jolts.     Of  course  this  is  a  necessary  condition, 


Tin*  Scientific  American, "  New  Yurk. 
THE  ADJUSTABLE-GAGE  TRUCK. 

1  shows  the  two  semiaxles  brought  together  to 

gage 


otherwise  the  train  would  be  ditched  at  every  bump." 
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PHOTOMICROGRAPH    OF    SURFACE  OF  SPECIMEN  OF  NEARLY   PURE  IRON 
BEFORE  BEING  STREST. 


SAME  AFTER  TWENTY-SEVEN  REPETITIONS  OF  HEAVY    BENDING   STRKss. 
NOTE  MICROSCOPIC  CRACKS  EXTENDING  THROUGH  CRYSTALS  OF  FERRITE. 


HOW  METAL   GRADUALLY   TIRES   AXD   GIVES   WAY   UNDER   STRESSES   REPEATED    HUNDREDS 


TIRED   METALS 

A  STRONG  MAN  is  strong  no  longer  when  he  is  tired  out — 
/-\  that  is,  when  his  strength  has  been  exerted  to  the  limit 
-^-  -*-  a  sufficient  number  of  times  in  succession.  In  like 
manner  one  of  the  strong  materials  of  construction,  especially 
a  metal,  may  fail  through  "fatigue,"  losing  its  strength  through 
stresses  repeated  very  many  times.  There  are  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  strongest  metals  may  be  thus  "fatigued" 
by  the  prolonged  repetition  of  stresses  any  one  of  which  singly 
would  be  far  from  straining  it  seriously.  Tests  that  will  show 
ability  to  support  a  single  stress  are  easily  made,  but  tests  that 
will  show  resistance  to  repeated  stresses,  giving  rise  to  fatigue, 
are  more  difficult;  in  fact,  engineers  are  not  yet  agreed  on  how 
it  is  best  to  make  such  tests.  The  matter  is  fully  discust  by 
Prof.  H.  F.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the 
National  Research  Council's  Committee  on  Fatigue  Phenomena 
in  Metals,  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Engineers'  Club  of  Phila- 
delphia.    Says  Professor  Moore: 

"In  nearly  all  computations  of  stress  and  strain  the  basis  of 
the  computation  is  the  action  produced  by  a  steady  load  applied 
but  once.  For  more  than  half  a  century  it  has  been  recognized 
that  under  loads  repeated  many  thousands  of  times  the  be- 
havior of  material  might  be  quite  different  from  the  behavior 
under  a  single  application  of  load.  The  growing  use  of  high- 
speed machinery  has  been  especially  influential  in  necessitating 
the  consideration  of  the  strength  of  material  under  repeated 
stress. 

"In  a  general  way  the  difference  in  the  behavior  of  material 
under  repeated  loads  and  under  a  single  load  (or  a  load  applied 
but  a  few  times)  is  shown  by  the  tendency  toward  gradual 
breakdown  of  the  material  under  oft-repeated  load.  Under  a 
single  application  of  load  the  material  of  a  structure  either 
withstands  the  load  or  it  fails;  under  load  repeated  many  thou- 
sands of  times  the  material  may  withstand  the  load  for  a  while, 
and  then  fail  by  the  gradual  spread  of  cracks  or  other  local 
injuries  to  the  material.  Under  repeated  load  local  strains 
which  would  be  of  no  importance  if  but  one  loading  were  to  be 
applied  may  form  a  nucleus  for  damage  which  gradually  spreads 
until  the  whole  member  fails.  This  gradual  breakdown  of  the 
.structure  under  repeated  stress  is  known  as  'fatigue.' 

"Fatigue  failure  of  metals  is  characterized  by  suddenness  and 
apparent  brittleness.  A  shaft  of  mild  steel,  which  under  a  single 
load  would  bend  double  or  twist  round  several  times  before 
final  fail i ire,  under  repeated  stress  may  suddenly  snap  short  off 
with  almost  no  warning,  and  the  fracture  frequently  appears 
bright  and  crystalline.  This  led  to  the  old  theory,  now  dis- 
carded, that  under  repeated  stress  metal  'crystallized'  and  be- 
came brittle.  The  introduction  of  microscopic  examination  as 
an  auxiliary  to  chemical  and  physical  testing  of  materials  soon 
showed  that  all  metal  is  crystalline  in  its  structure,  and  that. 
when  metal  is  overstrest  incipient  failure  is  shown  by  the  ap- 
pearance  of  'slip  lines'  extending  right  through  crystals,  and 
apparently  denoting  shearing  along  planes  of  weakness  within 


a  crystal.  Following  the  development  of  these  slip  lines,  and 
frequently  spreading  from  them,  there  are  developed  large 
cracks,  some  one  of  which  causes  failure  of  the  metal." 

For  the  past  fifty  years  Or  more,  Professor  Moore  tells  us, 
attempts  have  been  made  to  find  out  how  well  various  sub- 
stances would  stand  repeated  stress.  The  trouble  is  that  it 
can  not  be  assumed  that  because  a  million  repetitions  cause  no 
breakage,  two  or  ten  million  will  be  equally  harmless.  The 
earlier  investigators  carried  on  their  tests  far  enough  to  cover 
the  number  of  repetitions  required  by  the  structures  of  their 
day  and  assumed  that  having  done  so  they  had  established  an 
endurance  limit.  For  the  problem  which  they  investigated 
their  tests  seem  to  give  safe  guides  for  practise,  but  to-day  with 
the  advent  of  high-speed  machinery  and  the  extension  of  the 
problem  to  gas-engine  rods  and  cranks  and  steam  turbine  shafts 
the  number  of  repetitions  which  a  machine  member  may  be 
called  on  to  undergo  is  very  much  increased  and  more  extended 
tests  become  necessary.     To  quote  and  condense  further: 

"One  of  the  most  perplexing  questions  in  connection  with 
the  fatigue  of  metals  to-day  is  the  question  of  a  suitable  rapid 
test  for  fatigue-resisting  strength.  The  opinion  formerly  was 
common  that  the  determination  of  the  elastic  limit  furnished 
such  a  test.  Tests  at  various  laboratories  have  pretty  thorough- 
ly demolished  this  idea. 

"The  increase  of  temperature  under  repeated  stress  has  been 
suggested  as  a  criterion  of  endurance  bjr  several  experimenters. 
The  underlying  idea  is  that  if  structural  damage  is  being  done 
to  the  specimen  it  will  be  manifested  by  internal  friction  with 
consequent  heat.  It  is  not  pertain  that  this  criterion  will  be 
independent  of  the  specific  heat  of  the  material  under  test, 
but  it  is  of  some  promise. 

"The  rate  of  dying  out  of  vibration  of  test  pieces  under  re- 
peated stress  (a  'tuning-fork'  test)  has  been  proposed  as  a 
criterion  of  endurance,  as  has  the  change  of  their  electrical 
resistance  and  the  magnetic  properties  of  metals.  The  difficulty 
with  all  these  stress  criteria  is  that  they  depend  upon  changes 
in  transmission  of  wave-motion  and  that  this  would  depend 
upon  the  properties  of  the  specimen  as  a  whole  rather  than  some 
particular  section. 

"Another  test  consists  in  subjecting  samples  of  materials  to  a 
comparative  small  number  of  violent  bends  or  twists.  This 
kind  of  a  test  does  not  give  great  promise  as  a  reliable  index 
of  the  ability  of  the  material  to  withstand  long-time  fatigue 
under  working  stress." 

In  the  writer's  opinion  the' best  criterion  of  repeated  stress  is 
found  in  a  stress-endurance  diagram,  in  which  the  data  are 
shown  by  the  position  and  slope  of  lines.  Even  in  these,  he 
says,  uncertainty  exists  for  the  region  above  four  or  five  millions 
of  repetitions.  We  have  very  little  test  data  for  tests  involving 
more  than  5.000.000  repetitions  of  stress.      He  goes  on: 

"During  1918  the  National  Research  Council  established  a 
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SAME  AFTEU  424  REPETITIONS  OF  HEAVY    BONDING    STRESS.      NOTE  THE 
SPREAD  OK  MICROSCOPIC  CRACKS. 


LARGE  CRACK  WHICH   DEVELOPED  TO  THE   LEFT  OF  THE  FIELD  or 
SHOWN   IN   1,2,  AND  3.     THE  MICROSCOPIC    CRACKS    IN    CRYSTALS 
CENT  TO  LARGE  CRACK. 


VIEW 
ADJA- 


OF   TIMES.     TINY    CRACKS   GRADUALLY    GROW    INTO   FISSURES   THAT   CAUSE    FAILURE. 


committee  to  study  fatigue  of  metals.  Comparative  tests 
were  made  on  specimens  with  surfaces  as  rolled  and  with  polished 
surfaces,  and  it  was  found  that  polishing  the  surface  of  the. speci- 
men did  very  markedly  increase  the  endurance  strength.  Even 
with  the  most  perfect  surface  finish  there  remain  many  minute 
jagged  corners  in  the  surface  of  axles,  shafts,  and  structural 
members,  and  there  are  points  of  concentrated  stress  under 
bearing  blocks.  Such  jagged  corner  or  point  of  concentrated 
stress  is  usually  a  point  of  high  local  stress,  contains  possibilities 
of  becoming  the  starting-point  for  a  minute  crack,  and  this 
minute  crack  still  further  intensifies  the  stress  at  its  root.  These 
results  are  in  line  with  the  experience  of  railroad  practise,  which 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  smooth  finish  in  car-axles.  It 
is,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  one  of  the  most  promising  fields  for 
improvement  in  treatment  of  metal  to  be  subjected  to  repeated 
stress." 


A  NEW   STEAM  AUTOMOBILE 

THAT  STEAM  is  not  an  antiquated  method  of  pro- 
pelling* motor-cars  is  to  be  demonstrated  by  a  Chicago 
company  that  won  prominence  during  the  war  through 
the  design  and  manufacture  of  shell-turning  and  gun-boring 
machinery.  This  company,  we  are  told  by  a  writer  in  The 
Iron  Age  (New  York),  has  focused  its  engineering  capacity  on 
the  motor-industry  with  the  aim  of  showing  the  advantages  of 
steam  as  a  motive-power  for  passenger  and  industrial  vehicles. 
We  read: 

"The  company  does  not  propose  to  launch  a  large-production 
program  until  it  has  perfected  a  steam-driven  automobile  which 
merits  a  place  at  the  head  of  existing  designs  of  motor-driven 
cars.  To  this  end  a  number  of  patents  have  been  acquired  and 
every  effort  will  be  exerted  to  supplement  these  with  features 
which  will  make  for  maximum  efficiency  and  endurance.  The 
first  aim  of  the  corporation  is  to  make  a  high-class  pleasure- 
car.  When  it  has  done  this  to  its  own  satisfaction,  attention 
will  be  directed  to  the  manufacture  of  other  types  of  machines 
embodying  the  same  principles  of  design.  .  .  .  The  patents 
now  in  the  possession  of  the  company  combine  the  better  features 
of  a  number  of  steam  plants  heretofore  manufactured  by  separate 
interests.  One  of  the  most  important  advantages  of  the  vehicle 
the  corporation  will  build  will  be  its  ability  to  burn  a  non- 
volatile fuel  without  vaporization  and  to  control  combustion 
without  the  use  of  a  pilot  light.  An  experimental  machine 
which  has  already  been  constructed  consumes  but  one  gallon 
of  kerosene  every  fourteen  miles.  The  engine  will  be  equipped 
with  an  air-cooled  condenser,  forced  draft  being  supplied  through 
the  agency  of  a  turbine  operated  by  exhaust  steam  from  the 
engine  before  it  passes  into  the  condenser.  The  use  of  a  con- 
denser is  expected  to  eliminate  all  troubles  arising  from  accumu- 
lations of  scale  and  the  bother  of  frequent  refilling  of  the  water- 
reservoir.  One  filling  of  the  water-tank,  it  is  asserted,  is  good 
for  one  thousand  miles.  The  boiler  is  of  a  welded  water-tube 
type,  equipped  with  a  superheater,  and  constructed  of  inter- 
changeable sections." 


INFECTION   IN    BRISTLES 

THOROUGH  DISINFECTION  of  everything  new  in  the 
shape  of  a  brush,  before  it  is  used  on  the  person,  seems 
to  be  called  for.  Especially  is  this  true  of  the  shaving- 
brush,  which  is  likely  to  come  in  contact  with  abraded  or 
scratched  skin.  Laxity  of  inspection  and  preliminary  treatment 
during  the  war  resulted,  we  are  told  by  an  editorial  writer  in 
The  Journal  of  the  American  Medical  Association  (Chicago,  August 
30),  in  the  importation  of  some  infected  animal  material  from 
Asia  and  South  America.  Anthrax,  or  malignant  pustule,  a 
fatal  disease,  has  been  increasing  of  late;  partly,  at  least,  it  is 
thought,  from  this  cause.  Disinfection  is  easily  accomplished 
by  boiling  or  steaming,  and  any  one  who  is  infected  in  this  or  a 
similar  fashion  after  due  warning  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
Says  the  writer  in  The  Journal: 

"During  the  past  eighteen  months  attention  has  been  es- 
pecially directed  to  anthrax  in  this  country  by  the  considerable 
number  of  shaving-brush  cases  reported  from  various  army 
camps.  But  for  some  years  before  the  United  States  entered 
the  war  anthrax  had  apparently  been  gaining  in  frequency  and 
had  been  a  cause  of  increasing  concern  to  health  officers  in  many 
places.  Tn  Massachusetts,  twenty-five  cases  were  reported  in 
1916  during  a  period  of  little  over  four  months,  and  in  Louisiana 
in  the  same  year  ten  cases  were  reported  in  a  single  month. 
Other  recent  cases  have  occurred  in  Mississippi,  Wisconsin, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  Kansas.  In  the  whole  United 
States  there  have  been  probably  at  least  fifty  deaths  a  year  from 
anthrax  since  the  beginning  of  1915.  As  is  well  known,  anthrax 
is  primarily  a  disease  of  herbivorous  animals  and  is  communi- 
cated to  man  chiefly  through  contact  with  hides  and  other  ani- 
mal products.  It  is  believed  that  the  disturbance  of  the  usual 
channels  of  import  by  the  war,  combined  with  the  scarcity  of 
labor,  has  led  to  a  less  efficient  preliminary  disinfection,  and  so 
has  permitted  the  introduction  of  anthrax-contaminated  hides, 
bristles,  etc.,  from  parts  of  Asia  and  South  America.  The 
present  increased  scarcity  of  leather  is  likely  to  draw" still  further 
on  out-of-the-way  and  uncontrolled  sources.  There  are  only  about 
twenty  establishments  in  the  United  States  that  manufacture 
shaving-brushes,  and  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service  has 
found  the  widest  range  of  practical  efficiency  in  their  methods 
of  sterilizing  the  hair  or  bristles.  Safety,  however,  can  be  very 
simply  attained,  Boiling  or  steaming  the  hair  has  been  found  a 
satisfactory  means  of  treatment.  The  apparent  increase  of 
anthrax  cases  due  to  contaminated  shaving-brushes  raises  the 
question  whether  there  has  been  a  real  increase  in  infection  or 
whether  the  better  opportunities  for  early  diagnosis  and  bac- 
terial examination  are  responsible  for  bringing  to  light  a  larger 
proportion  of  cases.  The  increase  in  anthrax  that  occurred  be- 
fore our  own  mobilization  suggests  that  the  infection  may  have 
been  even  more  wide-spread  than  was  recognized.  At  all  events, 
the  future  development  of  this  dangerous  disease  should  be 
watched  with  care.  The  Public  Health  Service  has  found  rea- 
son to  state  recently  that  'without  doubt  there  are  now  in  the 
market  many  brushes  which  are  potentially  dangerous.'" 


AMERICAN  TOLL  OF  BRITISH   PICTURES 


ENGLAND  USED  TO  COMPLAIN  with  some  show  of 
spirit  when  the  press  informed  her  of  a  new  depredation 
made  by  an  American  millionaire  upon  her  art  treasures. 
Now  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  the  situation  created  by  the 
war  leads  her,  as  is  shown  by  the  London  Times,  to  feel  grateful 


MR.  FRICK'S  HOUSE  AND  ART-GALLERY. 

The  wing  at  the  further  end  of  the  house  is  the  "noble  gallery,"  holding,  besides  much  eight- 
eentb-century  French  art,  many  examples  of  Rembrandt,  Gainsborough,  Romney,  and  Whistler. 


when  she  can  keep  for  herself  "some  really  first-rate  thing,  like 
the  Rokeby  'Velasquez'  or  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  'Holbein.'" 
Among  the  secondary  effects  of  the  war,  says  The  Times,  "none 
is  more  remarkable  than  the  multitude  of  sales,  whether  of  old 
estates  and  houses  or  of  their  contents  which  the  last  two  years 
have  seen."  Of  course  the  facts  here  noted  are  but  the  accelera- 
tion of  a  process  that  has  been  going  on  for  a  long  time,  and  now 
that  Britain  is  confronted  with  the  fact  that  no  remedy  is  to  be 
found  for  a  "rather  serious  state  of  things,"  her  distress  is  natural. 
"You  can  not  pass  acts  of  Parliament  to  forbid  impoverished 
owners  selling  their  ancestral  treasures  to  make  both  ends  meet, 
nor  can  you  pass  a  Pacco  law  for  England,  making  it  illegal  to 
export  works  of  art,"  says  the  writer,  nor  can  you  "ask  the  state, 
at  a  time  of  colossal  deficits  and  huge  taxations  to  buy  all  the 
masterpieces  that  may  be  for  sale."  Whether  there  is  comfort 
to  be  gained  in  counting  her  losses,  the  writer  here  does  not 
say,  but  he  gives  America  the  chance  to  reckon  up  to  what  ex- 
ti  m  she  has  drawn  on  the  artistic  resources  of  the  Old  World. 
Germany  and  Prance  have  also  drawn  from  England,  but  for 
twenty  years  America's  competition  lias  been  "overwhelming." 

"Her  millionaires  have  found  no  better  way  of  rivaling,  or 
outrivaling,  the  great  families  of  the  Old  World  than  by  spend- 
ing a  few  of  their  millions  on  the  formation  of  really  fine  collec- 
t  ions :  men  of  somewhat  less  wealth  follow  suit,  buy  a  Few  good 
things  every  year,  and  take  care  that  their  acquisitions  shall  bo 
proclaimed  far  and  wide;  and  meantime  a  large  class  of  critical 
writers  and  university  lecturers  have  been  making  all  educated 
America  familiar  with  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  by  dis- 


courses, by  illustrated  monographs,  and  by  newspaper  articles. 
As  Rembrandt  is  the  collectors'  favorite  in  the  United  States,  it 
is  worth  while  to  describe  at  some  little  length  the  harvest  of  his 
works  which  America  has  garnered  from  Europe — and  mainly 
from  England — within  recent  rneniory.  We  have  before  us  a 
carefully  written  article  which  appeared  nine  years  ago  in  the 

Century  magazine,  containing  a  list  of  no 
fewer  than  eighty-eight  pictures  bjr  the 
master  in  American  collections  at  that 
date.  Whether  that  number  has  doubled 
since  1910  we  can  not  say;  but,  consider- 
ing the  many  that  have  been  sold  in  Lon- 
don, in  Paris,  and  probably  in  Germany 
during  and  since  the  war,  the  estimate  is 
very  likely  correct.  The  curious  point  is 
that  up  to  1854  no  known  picture  by 
Rembrandt  had  crossed  the  Atlantic.  In 
that  year  a  Mr.  Brooks  bought  a  '  Danae ' 
in  Paris,  took  it  home,  and  long  after- 
ward gave  it  to  the  Boston  Museum. 
In  the  seventies  two  Rembrandts  went 
over;  in  the  eighties,  10;  in  the  nineties, 
32;  and  from  1900  to  1910  some  40  more 
were  added.  Many  of  these,  of  course, 
are  slight  and  of  little  importance;  but 
all  are  declared  to  be  genuine,  and  quite 
half  are  highly  characteristic,  representing 
in  noble  fashion  all  the  periods  of  the 
master. 

"Mr.  Frick  has  lately  built  for  his  col- 
lection a  noble  gallery  on  Fifth  Avenue; 
it  contains  much  eighteenth  -  century 
French  sculpture  and  many  pictures  that 
would  hold  their  own  even  against  our 
Wallace  collection— Gainsboroughs,  Rom- 
neys,  Whistlers,  Rembrandts — these  last 
including  'The  Mill,'  for  which  Mr. 
Frick  paid  Lord  Lansdowne  a  price  un- 
precedented and  as  yet  unsurpassed.  The 
Widener  collection  at  Philadelphia,  of 
which  a  fine  catalog  has  been  lately  issued,  is  of  the  same 
class;  and,  so  far  as  English  works  of  the  eighteenth  century  are 
concerned,  so  is  that  of  Mr.  John  McFadden,  of  Philadelphia, 
who,  under  the  skilled  direction  of  Bond  Street,  bought  the  'Mas- 
ter Bunbury'  of  Reynolds,  the  'Mrs?  Crouch'  and  the  'Mrs.  De 
Crespigny'  of  Romney,  masterpieces  by  Bonington,  Turner,  and 
Constable,  and  much  besides.  Other  big-  buyers  have  been  Mr. 
Altman,  of  'dry-goods'  celebrity,  and,  right  away  at  Toledo  on 
Lake  Erie,  Mr.  Willys,  the  maker  of  'Overland'  motors,  and 
Mr.  Libbey,  the  maker  of  bottles.  Strange  development  of 
modern  business!  Motors  bring  in  money  for  Italian  primitives 
and  Spanish  portraits,  and  bottles  for  Constable's  'Arundel 
Castle'  and  for  one  of  the  best  collections  of  modern  French 
pictures  to  be  found  in  the  New  World.  Had  Matthew  Arnold 
foreseen  this  latter  development  he  might  have  been  kinder  to 
his  traveling  companion  on  the  Woodford  Branch." 

Reviewing*  the  causes  that  opened  the  door  for  American  and 
continental  buyers,  The  Times  points  to  the  "high  taxation  and 
the  increased  cost  of  necessaries,  especially  of  labor.  Country 
houses  are  now  run  at  a  loss;  death  duties  have  to  be  provided 
for;  and  so  the  best  of  the  pictures  and  the  books  have  to  go  to 
(  luistie's  or  to  the  dealers."  The  question  is  raised  why  'their 
prices,  instead  of  falling,  have  risen  beyond  all  precedent"': 

"No  simple  answer  can  be  given,  but  doubtless  the  main 
cause  is  the  sudden  growth  of  large  fortunes,  not  only  in  America, 
where  they  have  long  been  as  common  as  blackberries,  but 
among  those  people  in  England  and  in  the  neutral  states  of 
Europe  who  have  held  war-contracts.  It  is  an  established  fact 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the.  '  new  rich'  have  been  buying  works 
of  art,  urged  thereto  by  two  main  reasons.  Money  so  locked 
up  does  not  pay  income  tax,  and  purchases  so  made  please  the 
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vanity  of  the  purchaser,  and  of  ton  tend  to  his  social  advancement . 
It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  Midland  tradesman  to  become,  possest  of 
Lord  Blank's  Chippendale  chairs  or  Lady  Dash's  necklace;  it 

gives  him  a  lift-up  in  his  local  society  and  I'eeds  the  sell-con- 
sciousness of  his  wife  and  daughters.  The  principle  holds  also 
in  more  exalted  financial  spheres,  and  has  held  for  generations. 
There  is  a  financial  as  well  as  an  aristocratic  noblesse  obligt  the 
obligation  being  to  'have  taste,'  and  to  keep  up  the  character  of 
the  collection  by  employing  the  best  expert  guides. 

"No  great  harm  is  done  by  these  sales  so  long  as  the  goods  arc 
Kept  in  the  country.  Forty  years  ago  if  a  peer  sold  a  Gains- 
borough or  a  Rembrandt  it  went  into  the  house  of  some  great 
new  man  in  England,  and  stayed  there.  Even  to-day  there  are 
an  abundance  of  British  buyers,  but  chiefly  lor  the  rather  bbvious 
art  that  appeals  to  the  untrained  eye,  such  as  the  'pretty'  school 
of  Mid-Victorian  water-color,  especially 
the  works  of  Birket  Foster  and  his  like. 
A  few  of  the  enriched  Englishmen  aim 
higher,  but  there  is,  unfortunately,  no 
doubt  that  the  main  demand  for  real 
treasures  comes,  and  has  come  since  about 
1880,  from  foreign  countries.  By  that 
time  the  learning  and  shrewdness  of  Dr. 
Bode  in  Berlin  and  of  one  or  two  students 
in  Holland  were  beginning  to  spread  the 
knowledge  of  the  old  Dutch  masters  over 
Germany;  the  great  Museum  in  Berlin 
and  many  smaller  museums  were  being 
rapidly  developed,  and  a  new  rich  class, 
chiefly  Jews,  began  to  form  collections 
under  the  best  advice.  Similarly,  the  in- 
fluence of  Morelli,  and  after  him  of  Beren- 
son,  was  stimulating  the  taste  for  Early 
Italian  pictures,  and  England  was  the 
store  upon  which  the  collectors  drew  both 
for  Dutch  and  Italian  masters.  Probably 
if  one  could  follow  the  Hamilton,  the 
Blenheim,  the  Adrian  Hope,  and  the 
Dudley  pictures  to  their  new  homes  one 
would  find  that  those  homes  were  but 
rarely  English.  Most  of  them  were  Ger- 
man or  Parisian;  a  few  were  American." 


ogni/.ed  not  only  in  India  but  very  widely  both  in  England  and 
America,  as  a  great  spiritual  force  and  a  man  of  the  most  en- 
lightened  outlook." 


OXFORD   BOLSHEVISM 

ACADEMIC  FREEDOM  is  a  phrase  not  yet  defined  in  our 
A-\  own  country,  and  we  have  1  een  periodically  plunged  into 
•^-  -*-  a  heat  of  discussion  over  cases  when  the  phrase,  if  not 
the  fact,  has  been  invoked.  Oxford  is  supplying  a  case  at  present, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  protest  "Fabian"  as  a  lecturer  in 
political  economy  is  called  "not  merely  an  academic  but  a 
national  outrage."      It  is  perhaps  the  last  place  one  would  have 


WHY  TAGORE  IS  NO  LONGER  "SIR" 

— Why  the  Indian  poet,  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  handed  back  to  his  donors  the 
knighthood  bestowed  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment is  made  plain  by  The  Japan 
Weekly  Chronicle  (Tokyo).  He  did  it  in 
protest  against  British  floggings  of  Hindu 

rioters,  and  the  Japanese  editor  seems  to  think  a  similar  pro- 
test against  Korean  floggings  would  be  timely.  But  this  is 
the  story: 

"By  the  courtesy  of  an  Indian  reader  we  learn  some  further 
particulars  of  the  surrender  of  his  knighthood  by  Sir  Rabin- 
dranath Tagore.  It  was  done  on  account  of  the  measures  taken 
in  the  suppression  of  riots  in  the  Punjab.  It  appears  that 
floggings  were  administered  to  rioters;  and  administered  in  public. 
Military  men  are  apparently  incurable  in  their  belief  that  this  is 
the  way  to  'teach  people  a  lesson.'  One  might  have  expected 
that  after  the  Denshawi  affair  this  method  of  dealing  with  a 
popular  demonstration,  even  if  it  amounts  to  a  bloodthirsty  in- 
surrection, would  be  forever  discredited.  The  ultimate  object  of 
any  sort  of  government  must  be  that  the  people  will  uphold  it, 
and  it  is  obvious  that  anybody  witnessing  corporal  chastisement, 
especially  if  it  be  the  chastisement  of  their  own  fellows  by  a 
foreign  authority,  will  feel  much  more  sympathy  for  the  persons 
punished  than  for  the  authority  thus  vindicated.  We  still  have 
something  to  say  on  the  subject  of  the  Korean'floggings,  the  vic- 
tims of  which  have  been  spared  this  indignity,  and  as  we  have 
been  semiofficially  challenged  to  criticize  the  British  methods 
of  suppressing  riots  in  India  we  are  dealing  with  this  matter  first. 
We  may  point  out  to  our  semiofficial  critic  also  that  the  Rev. 
C.  F.  Andrews,  one  of  the  companions  of  Sir  Rabindranath 
Tagore  in  his  Japan  tour,  was  the  most  prominent  in  getting 
this  barbarous  and  foolish  method  of  punishment  stopt.  He 
protested  with  such  vigor  and  cogency  that  it  was  immediately 
stopt  in  Lahore.  We  have  not  heard  of  any  Japanese  making  a 
similar  effort  to  get  the  Korean  floggings  stopt.  The  Bengali 
poet's  protest  will  also  create  a  lasting  impression,  as  he  is  rec- 


REMBRANDT'S   "MILL." 

Up  to  1854  America  owned  no  Rembrandt;  now  she  owns  near  a  hundred,  but  none  more 
important  than  "The  Mill,"  one  of  the  gems  of  Mr.  Prick's  collection. 


expected  to  find  Bolshevism  taught,  tho  The  Saturday  Review 
points  out  that  "the  majority  of  the  undergraduates  need  no 
tuition  to  become  revolutionaries."  They  are  further  repre- 
sented as  "goaded  by  the  dread  of  the  commonplace"  to  such 
an  extent  that  "they  will  embrace  any  theory  sufficiently  star- 
tling to  attract  attention."  In  this  they  are  coupled  with  the 
"upper  classes"  in  general,  among  whom,  says  The  Saturday 
Review,  Socialism  and  Bolshevism  "offer  an  easy  and  plausible 
highroad  to  a  reputation  for  originality."  The  new  lecturer 
happens  to  be  a  "Mr.  Tawney,"  presumably  Richard  Henry 
Tawney,  himself  a  Fellow  of  Baliol,  teacher,  and  writer  in  The 
Sociological  Review,  London  Nation,  Westminster  Gazette  and 
Manchester  Guardian.  His  affiliation  with  the  famous  Fabian 
Society,  of  which  Bernard  Shaw  was  long  a  member,  has  led  The 
Saturday  Review  to  rehearse  the  successive  phases  of  Oxford's 
career.  "In  the  eighteenth  century  she  was  satirized  by 
Gibbon  as  'steeped  in  port  and  prejudice.'  In  the  nineteenth 
century  she  was  apostrophized  by  Arnold  as  the  Queen  of  Ro- 
mance, 'home  of  lost  causes  and  forsaken  beliefs  and  impossible 
loyalties.'  It  would  be  sad  if  she  were  to  sink  in  the  twentieth 
century  into  an  annex  of  the  Fabian  Society,  ruled  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous pedants  of  the  Adelphi."  Bolshevism,  tho,  accord- 
ing to  The  Saturday  Review,  is  "a  godsend,  not  only  to  the  under- 
graduate, but  even  to  a  certain  type  of  clerical  don."     For — 

"These  leaders  of  theological  thought,   appointed  in  many 
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cases  more  for  their  sound  character  than  for  their  brain-power, 
live  in  daily  fear  of  their  intellectual  mediocrity  being  discov- 
ered by  their  abler  pupils.  Hence  they  always  seek  to  gain  a 
spurious  reputation  for  originality  by  the  unquestioning  adop- 
tion of  the  latest  revolutionary  theory.  With  carplike  avidity 
they  gulp  down  indigestible  chunks  of  Bolshevik  propaganda, 
and.  by  the  subsequent  regurgitation  of  these  still  undigested 
chunks,  seek  to  conceal  their  own  inability  to  think  for  them- 
selves. We  are  thus  confronted  with  the  pitiful  spectacle  of  a 
don,  a  disciplinary  authority  in  his  own  college,  a  chaplain  in 
the  army,  taking  the  chair  at  a  Bolshevik  meeting  and  passing 
Bolshevik  resolutions  at  a  mass-meeting  in  Oxford  itself. 

"The  arguments  in  favor  of  Bolshevism  are  easy  enough  to 
find,  without  their  being  propagated  by  the  University  authori- 
ties. It  is  quite  easy  for  The  Children's  Pictorial  to  juxtapose  a 
picture  of  Lord  Northcliffe's  house  and  of  a  miner's  cottage, 
and  to  draw  thereform  crude  political  conclusions.  It  needs  far 
more  difficult  and  far  subtler  arguments  to  prove  the  necessity 
— if  not  of  Lord  Northcliffe — at  least  of  property,  authority,  and 
the  existence  of  a  leisured  class.  The  fact  that  these  latter 
arguments  are  further  to  find  does  not  detract  from  their  truth; 
but  it  does  show  the  necessity  for  their  wider  and  more  vigor- 
ous promulgation.  The  Baliol  authorities,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  think  so.  They  prefer  to  give  publicity  to  the  crude 
and  specious  Bolshevik  position,  rather  than  to  face  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  wider  view  and  juster  appreciation  of  values,  which 
demonstrate  its  fallacy.  This  attitude  is  all  the  more  melan- 
choly, when  we  consider  the  pitiful  absence  of  Tory  theory  and 
propaganda  at  the  present  time.  The  Tory  party  has  ceased 
to  be  the  party  of  sound  administration  and  sound  reform. 
It  has  become  the  party  of  the  profiteer,  who  merely  wishes  to 
keep  what  he  has  got.  The  Manchester  capitalist  of  the  last 
century,  unable  to  conquer,  has  absorbed  Toryism." 

The  schools  of  England,  so  The  Review  charges,  are  bringing 
up  children  on  Socialistic  principles,  and  teaching  them  "to  look 
upon  any  opponents  as  self-seeking  monsters  without  principle 
or  intelligence."  It  points  out  a  definite  work  for  the  Tory  party, 
which  now,  it  says,  "raises  no  dissenting  voice": 

"We  hear  a  great  deal  about  programs  and  reconstruction  in 
these  days.  The  program  of  the  Tory  party  should  be  the  res- 
toration of  the  Ten  Commandments.  This,  we  know,  is  a  hard 
saying,  and  we  do  not  dare  to  suggest  it  as  more  than  a  tem- 
porary experiment,  as  a  basis  for  the  other  ambitious  schemes 
of  Socialism.  But  suppose,  before  we  begin  spending  hundreds 
of  millions  on  suburban  villas  for  our  muscular  masters  and  on 
gymnasia  for  their  children,  suppose  we  were  to  try  the  experi- 
ment of  not  stealing,  of  not  bearing  false  witness,  of  honoring 
our  fathers  and  mothers,  and  of  not  coveting  our  neighbor's 
goods?  

"The  chances  of  successful  opposition  to  revolution  are  even 
now  slight  enough,  but  if  Mr.  Tawney  and  his  brethren  are  to 
be  allowed  to  capture  the  universities  unopposed,  it  will  be  but 
a  very  short  step  to  that  condition  of  Socialism  so  ably  depicted 
by  Hqbbes,  and  now  so  disastrously  triumphant  in  eastern 
Europe,  in  which  'there  is  no  place  for  industry,  because  the 
fruit  thereof  is  uncertain,  and  consequently  no  culture  of  the 
earth,  no  navigation,  no  commodious  building,  no  account  of 
time,  no  arts,  no  letters,  no  society,  and,  which  is  worst  of  all, 
continued  fear  and  danger  of  violent  death,  and  the  life  of 
man  solitary, -poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short.'" 


OUR  IMMORTAL  "  NICK  .  CARTER  "—New  editions  of  the 
"Nick  Carter"  books  were  sure  to  cause  laments  in  quarters 
where  the  hope  was  entertained  that  this  youthful  spirit  was 
permanently  laid.  The  "recrudescence"  of  the  "boy's  own" 
is  also  accompanied  by  those  companions  of  the  "unsophisti- 
cated," Laura  Jean  Libbey,  Bertha  M.  Clay,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Koulhworth,  and  Augusta  J.  Evans.  The  New  York  Sun  upsets 
the  notion,  apparently  held  by  The  Christian  Science  Monitor 
(Boston),  that  these  books  have  even  been  in  abeyance: 

"Is  it  not,  rather,  that  a  new  generation  has  come  along  in 
sufficient  number  to  call  for  more  and  fresh  copies?  The  old 
ones,  passed  tenderly  from  hand  to  hand,  have  literally  been 
read  to  pieces.  It  is  merely  a  case  of  supply  hastening  to  catch 
up  with  a  normal  demand.  The  human  boy  of  any  age  from 
seven  to  seventy  hasn't  changed  very  much.  His  taste  is  about 
the  same  to-day  as  it  was  in  the  '70s,  when  these  books  began 
to  llourish. 


"And  may  we  not  ask,  diffidently,  whether  there  has  been 
anything  in  the  more  expensive  output  of  recent  years  that 
could  rival  the  thrill  of  the  old  dime  novel?  Many  a  luridly 
covered  'Beadle'  was  better  in  dramatic  construction,  more 
skilful  in  plot,  than  its  $1.75  successor,  and  no  less  respectable 
in  its  English. 

"Has  anything  whatever  happened  to  decrease  the  normal 
audience  for  an  Augusta  J.  Evans  story?  Are  not  the  maga- 
zines full  of  precisely  the  same  mush,  changed  merely  in  the 
form  of  its  service?  Possibly  the  pessimistic  critics  fail  to  realize 
that  there  has  always  been  (and  perhaps  always  will  be) 
what  may  be  called  an  esoteric  and  a  general  audience,  and 
that  the  dividing  lines  have  not  shifted  materially.  Howells, 
Henry  James,  Aldrich — these  never  appealed  to  the  Laura  Jean 
Libbey  millions. 

"If  there  has  been  any  real  change  it  is  in  the  public  which 
used  to  regard  Ouida  as  its  prophetess.  This  class  feeds  to-day 
upon  a  more  highly  spiced  diet — things  that  go  as  far  as  the 
law  whTlet  them  toward  salaciousness.  It  is  not  an  improvement, 
either  in  morals  or  taste.  But  we  refuse  to  moan  because  of 
the  proved  vitality  of  our  old  friend  'Nick  Carter,'  or  lie  awake 
nights  worrying  about  the  vogue  of  'The  Beautiful  Cloak 
Model."' 


MORE   "INTELLECTUALS"   TO   SAVE   US 

THE  "INTELLECTUALS"  has  not  been  a  name 
to  conjure  with  in  the  past  five  years.  A  blight  was 
cast  upon  it  first  by  the  group  of  German  professors 
who  so  manfully  supported  the  Kaiser's  war.  Now  that  his 
war  has  been  won  in  a  way  he  didn't  expect,  and  by  groups  not 
so  soundingly  named,  we  find  the  same  term  appearing  to 
designate  those  devoted  to  other  purposes.  It  Was  appropriated 
by  some  hitherto  devoted  to  the  arts  among  us  who  signed 
themselves  up  as  a  "committee  of  reconciliation";  but  the  fist 
of  names,  in  the  phrase  of  Mrs.  Atherton,  who  so  wrote  to  the 
New  York  Times,  contained  nothing  "above  third-rate."  Mr. 
Philip  Gibbs  has  found  another  society  of  "Intellectuals"  in 
Paris,  "which  has  for  its  primary  and  most  modest  objects  the 
conversion  of  Europe  to  a  new  gospel  of  social  life  and  complete 
reconstruction  of  the  world."  Mr.  Gibbs  now  tells  the  Times 
readers  what  gave  rise  to  the  new  society: 

"The  name  of  this  new  society,  which  is  in  alliance  with  the 
French  League  of  Youth,  was  suggested  by  the  latest  book  of 
Henri  Barbusse.  He  was  not  there  last  night  to  see  the  inau- 
guration of  the  scheme  which  is  to  promulgate  his  ideas.  From 
what  I  have  heard  of  him  I  fancy  he  would  smile  in  a  cynical 
way  at  that  queer  crowd  of  enthusiasts  and  intellectuals  per- 
spiring hotly  in  an  upper  room  while  they  listened  to  a  program 
of  universal  brotherhood. 

"It  was  a  young  man  named  Victor  Cyril,  sitting  on  a  dais 
between  two  supporters,  who  in  a  cold,  businesslike  way  read 
out  the  statutes  of  the  new  league  and  explained  their  scope. 
They  are  to  form  a  network — a  spider's  web,  as  he  called  it — 
of  district  societies  all  over  Europe,  centralized  in  a  supreme 
executive  committee.  Already  they  have  1,200  supporters,  in- 
cluding in  France  Anatole  France,  George  Duhamel,  Steinlen,  the 
great  artist,  and  Magdeleine  Marx,  a  descendant  of  Karl  Marx; 
and  in  England  and  other  countries  Thomas  Hardy,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  H.  G.  Wells,  Norman  Angell,  George  Brandes, 
Ibanez,  who  wrote,  'The  Four  Horsemen  of  the  Apocalypse'; 
Upton  Sinclair,  and  the  Indian  poet  Rabindranath  Tagore. 

"It  was  a  young  officer  in  a  fourragere  who  explained  to  me 
the  meaning  and  purpose  of  the  Clarli'  movement.  He  spoke 
of  the  horror  of  war,  and  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  said: 
'You  know  all  about  that;  let  us  not  waste  words  on  it.  Men 
who  went  through  that  business  have  come  out  changed  with 
new  ideas.  In  the  trenches  they  said.  "This  must  not  happen 
again."  Then  they  went  further  than  that  and  said,  "To 
prevent  this  happening  again,  we  must  alter  the  relations  of 
people  with  each  other,  and  kill  all  the  old  ideas  which  led  to 
this  massacre.  Society  must  start  afresh  on  new  lines  not 
marked  out  by  frontiers  of  hatred.  The  working  people  of  all 
classes  must  get  together  and  recognize  that  they  have  common 
interests  to  get  on  with  their  work  in  peace  without  being  flung 
against  each  other  by  the  people  on  top  who  make  wealth  out 
of  them,  or  by  their  own  passions." '" 

The  new  society  is  called  Clarte  (clarity  or  truth  as  we  should 
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say),  and  tho  its  members  belong  to  the  artist,  classes  they 
seemed  to  Mr.  Gibbs-  to  be  living  over  again  the  days  of  the 
French  Revolution: 

"  It  was  a  gathering  of  intellectuals  of  a  queer  kind-.  There 
were  about  two  hundred  people  in  the  room  when  1  arrived,  and 
one  hundred  more  on  the  staircase  trying  to  get  in.  I  studied 
their  faces  and  saw  that  they  were  of  many  types,  and,  1  should 
say,  of  many  races.  There  were  Russians  and  Poles  among 
them  with  typical  Slav  faces,  and  many  -lews,  and  a  few  Italians, 
and  only  two  or  three  Englishmen.  The  rest  were  Frenchmen, 
students  and  artists,  and  poverty-stricken  men  of  letters  by  the 
look  of  them.  At  the  door  was  the  handsome  young  officer 
wearing  the  fourragcrc  for  gallantry  in  the  field,  and  there  were 
a  few  young  poilus  in  uniform,  and  many  men  in  civil  clothes 
who  had  been  soldiers  of  the  Great  War,  and  some  women  of  the 
well-to-do  class. 

"While  the  young  officer  talked  to  me  I  thought  of  something 
that  had  happened  a  long  time  ago  very  close  to  the  room  in 
which  we  sat — a  feast  to  the  Goddess  of  Reason,  whose  arch- 
priest  was  Robespierre.  After  a  reign  of  terror  were  these  same 
old  ideas  clothed  in  new  phrases.  I  heard  other  'axioms'  read 
in  that  crowded  room  to  that  strange  little  crowd  of  French 
intellectuals.  'Power  ought  to  be  common  to  all.  As  an  ideal 
only  work,  manual  or  intellectual,  ought  to  be  paid  for.  Spec- 
ulation is  a  crime  against  the  crowd.     Heritage  is  a  theft.' 

"It  is  interesting,,  all  the  same,  this  Clarte  movement.  I  fancy 
it  represents  the  clash  of  ideas  that  will  happen  in  France  when 
the  lists  are  set  for  a  new  phase  of  the  social  struggle  which  goes 
on  age  by  age.  It  may  gather  xip  and  direct  a  lot  of  passionate 
emotion  that  is  seething  among  crowds  of  men  and  women  who 
look  back  to  the  war  with  horror,  and  forward  with  hope  in 
some  new  phase  of  civilization  when  such  massacres  need  not 
happen. 

"But  it  is  antagonistic,  I  imagine,  to  the  main  body  of  opinion 
among  the  people  in  France  at  the  present  time  who  are  disap- 
pointed with  the  peace,  not  because  it  is  too  severe,  but  too 
mild,  and  because  it  does  not  pay  them  back  for  the  ruin  it 
caused." 


ANATOLE  FRANCE  AGAINST  MILITARISTIC 

EDUCATION 

WHILE  MILITARISM  is  entering  more  and  more 
into  the  scheme  of  education  for  the  children  of  a 
greater  part  of  the  world,  France's  chief  man  of 
letters  speaks  up  for  an  out-and-out  pacifism.  "The  war  has 
sufficiently  demonstrated  that  the  popular  education  of  to- 
morrow must  be  altogether  different  from  that  of  former  days," 
says  Anatole  France,  telling,  "with  mingled  feelings  of  anxiety 
and  hope,"  the  elementary  school-teachers  of  France  that  "the 
future  is  in  your  hands,  and  in  great  measure  it  will  be  made  by 
your  intelligences  and  your  pains."  These  words  were  uttered 
at  the  congress  of  the  Trade  Unions  of  French  Elementary 
School-Teachers,  recently  held  at  Tours.  This  writer,  whose 
ironisms  have  been  the  chief  note  of  his  books,  reminded  the 
teachers  how  he  had  stood  with  Jaures  by  their  side  in  1906 
when  they  were  beginning  the  struggle  for  the  right  to  form 
trade-unions.  Now  that  they  had  won  that  right  it  was  for 
them  to  use  the  instrument  that  they  had  acquired.  He  ad- 
vised them,  says  the  Manchester  Guardian,  reporting  his  speech, 
"in  regard  to  the  reorganization  of  elementary  education  to 
count  only  on  themselves."     He  is  reported  thus: 

"What  a  task  is  yours  at  this  moment,  when  the  old  social 
systems  are  crumbling  under  the  weight  of  errors  and  victors 
and  vanquished,  exchanging  looks  of  hatred,  are  falling  into  a 
common  abyss  of  misery.  In  the  social  and  moral  disorder 
produced  by  the  war  and  perpetuated  by  the  peace  which  has 
followed  it,  you  have  everything  to  make  and  to  remake.  You 
must  create  a  new  humanity,  awaken  new  intelligence,  if  you 
do  not  wish  Europe  to  fall  into  imbecility  and  barbarism. 
People  will  say  that  so  much  effort  is  useless,  for  man  never 
changes.  But  man  does  change.  He  has  changed  since  the 
cave  epoch,  sometimes  for  the  better,  sometimes  for  the  worse. 
Man  changes  with  his  environment,  and  perhaps  education 
transforms  him  even  more  than  climate  and  nourishment.  You 
must  not  allow  to  continue  for  a  moment  the  education  which 


has    made    possible,   has    promoted— for    it    is    much   the     arm 
among  all  the  peoples  called  civilized     the  appalling  catastrophe 
in  which  we  are  still  half -engulfed. 

"In  the  first  place,  yon  must  banish  from  the  school  every- 
thing that  can  make  children  like  war  and  its  crimes,  and  thai, 
alone  will  demand  long  and  constant  effort,  unless  indeed  all  the 
panoplies  are,   in   the   near  future,   swept  assay   by   the   blast  of 

universal  res  olution. 

"In  the  French  bourgeoisie,  great  and  small,  and  even  in  the 
proletariat,  the  destructive  instincts  ssith  which  the  German 
have  been  justly  reproached   are   Bedulously  cultivated.     Only 

a  few  days  before  Mr.  de  la  Fonehardiere  asked  at  a  book- 
seller's for  books  suitable  for  a,  little  girl,  and  svas  offered  nothing 
but  accounts  and  pictures  of  slaughter,  massacres,  and  extermi- 
nations. Next  mid-Lent  you  will  see  in  Paris,  in  the  Champs- 
Elysees  and  on  the  boulevards,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
little  boys  drest  by  their  inept  mothers  as  generals  and  field - 
marshals.  The  cinema  will  show  children  the  beauties  of  svar, 
and  thus  prepare  them  for  the  military  career,  and  so  long  as 
there  are  soldiers  there  will  bo  wars.  Tin;  diplomatists  of  the 
Allies  have  allowed  Germany  still  to  have  soldiers  in  order 
to  be  able  to  keep  them  themselves.  Children  are  going  to  be 
brought  up  to  be  soldiers  from  the  cradle. 

"It  is  for  the  teachers  to  break  with  these  dangerous  practises. 
You  must  make  the  children  love  peace  and  the  works  of  peace. 
You  must  teach  them  to  hate  war.  You  must  banish  from  their 
teaching  everything  that  excites  hatred  of  the  foreigner,  even 
of  our  enemies  of  yesterday.  Not  that  one  ought  to  be  indulgent 
to  crime  and  absolve  all  the  guilty,  but  because  every  people,  no 
matter  what,  at  any  time  whatever,  include  more  victims  than 
criminals,  because  innocent  generations  must  not  be  punished 
for  the  guilty,  and,  above  all,  because  all  the  peoples  have  much 
to  forgive*  one  another." 

Mr.  France  then  urged  his  hearers  to  read  a  recent  book  by 
Michel  Corday,  "Les  Mains  Propres,"  and  quoted  from  it  this 
sentence,  "I  hate  him  who  debases  man  to  the  level  of  the 
beast  by  inciting  him  to  attack  anybody  that  does  not  resemble 
him."  "From  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  said  Mr.  France,  "I 
invoke  the  disappearance  of  that  kind  of  person  from  the  face 
of  the  earth.     I  hate  nothing  except  hatred."     He  continued: 

"The  most  necessary  and  most  simple  task  of  the  teacher  is 
to  make  hatred  hated.  The  state  to  which  a  devastating  war 
has  reduced  France  and  the  world  imposes  upon  the  teachers 
duties  of  exceptional  complexity  and  difficulty.  Without  hope 
of  obtaining  help  or  support,  or  even  consent,  you  have  to 
change  elementary  education  from  top  to  bottom  in  order  to 
train  workers.  There  is  no  room  in  the  society  of  to-day  for 
any  but  workers;  the  others  will  be  swept  away  by  the  hurricane. 
And  you  must  train  intelligent  workers  instructed  in  the  crafts 
that  they  practise,  knowing  what  are  their  duties  to  the  national 
community  and  to  the  human  community.  Burn,  burn  all 
the  books  that  teach  hatred!  Extol  labor  and  love.  Train  for 
us  men  capable  of  trampling  under  foot  the  vain  splendors  of 
barbaric  glory  and  of  resisting  the  sanguinary  ambitions  of  the 
nationalisms  and  imperialisms  that  have  annihilated  their 
fathers. 

"No  more  industrial  rivalries!  No  more  wars!  Only  labor 
and  peace!  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  time  has  come  when 
we  must  either  become  citizens  of  the  world  or  see  the  whole  of 
civilization  perish." 

Mr.  France  suggested  that  there  should  be  attached  to  the 
International  of  the  workers  a  delegation  of  the  teachers  of  all 
nations  to  formulate  in  common  a  universal  system  of  instruc- 
tion, and  consider  the  means  to  be  taken  to  implant  in  young 
minds  the  ideas  from  which  would  spring  the  peace  of  the  world 
and  the  union  of  the  peoples.     He  concludes  as  follows: 

"Reason,  wisdom,  intelligence,  forces  of  the  mind  and  heart, 
you  that  have  always  piously  invoked,  come  to  me,  aid  me, 
strengthen  my  feeble  voice,  carry  it,  if  that  be  possible,  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  diffuse  it  everywhere  where  men 
of  good  will  are  found,  to  listen  to  the  beneficent  truth!  A  new 
order  of  things  is  born!  The  powers  of  evil  are  dying  poisoned 
by  their  crime.  The  covetous  and  the  cruel,  the  devourers  of 
the  peoples  are  perishing  of  a  surfeit  of  blood.  Sorely  smitten 
by  the  fault  of  their  blind  or  villainous  masters,  mutilated, 
decimated,  the  proletariats  yet  stand  erect.  They  are  going 
to  unite  in  order  to  form  but  a  single  universal  proletariat,  and 
we  shall  see  the  fulfilment  of  the  great  Socialist  prophecy—'  tho 
union  of  the  workers  will  bring  peace  to  the  world.'" 


MEXICAN  MISSIONS   ENDANGERED   BY   INTERVENTION 


THE  INTERESTS  OF  EVANGELICAL  MISSIONS 
in  Mexico  are  of  first  importance,  declares  The  Con- 
gregationalist  (Boston),  "even  when  the  capital  from  the 
United  States,  which  has  been  invested  in  Mexico  by  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars,  is  in  danger."  Between  these  two 
interests,  both  this  religious  weekly  review  and  its  brother, 
The  Christian  Work  (New  York),  think  "the  Christian  people 
of  the  United  States  ought  not  to  hesitate  for  a  moment  in  case 
they  are  irreconcilable."  It  is  pointed  out  by  the  first  of  these 
that  the  future  of  Mexico  depends  largely  upon  "that  process  of 
education  and  uplift  which  the  evangelical  missions  have  in- 
augurated," showing  itself  not  merel}'  in  the  direct,  but  in  the 
indirect,  influence  of  free  schools  and  churches.     For — 

"If  by  an  unnecessary  and  unneighborly  intervention  the 
United  States  hinders  or  sacrifices  the  work  which  the  mission 
boards  have  already  done  in  Mexico,  it  will,  in  the  judgment  of 
Mexican  pastors  and  of  missionaries  from  the  United  States, 
put  back  the  hope  of  evangelizing  Mexico  by  a  hundred  years." 

There  is  nothing  in  the  facts  of  the  Mexican  situation,  "looked 
squarely  in  the  face,"  believes  The  Congregationalist,  "which 
forces  upon  us  the  dangerous  hate-engendering  and  unbrotherly 
task  of  setting  their  affairs  in  order."  Mexico,  it  is  pointed 
out,  is  not  like  Santo  Domingo  or  Haiti: 

"It  has  a  proud  and  potentially  capable  people,  a  large 
majority  of  whom  are  of  Indian  blood.  The  evangelical  pastors 
and  the  men  of  their  congregations  would  be  in  arms  against  us 
in  resisting  invasion.  Even  the  Roman  Catholic  bishops 
whom  Carranza's  policy  has  driven  to  this  country  have  indicated 
that  in  case  of  American  intervention  they  would  stand  for  the 
defense  of  Mexico.  The  Carranza  Government  is  now  the  only 
hopeful  nucleus  of  general  order  and  has  shown  a  record  of 
improvement  which,  if  not  satisfactory,  is  encouraging.  Perhaps 
the  coming  Mexican  President  may  be  a  man  of  broader  views 
and  more  conciliatory  manners.  But  at  all  events  our  single 
intervention  in  Mexico  would  be  a  calamity  which  must  not  be 
forced  upon  us,  even  for  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  our  own 
and  other  foreign  investors  and  developers  of  the  vast  riches 
with  which  the  Mexican  people  were  endowed  in  the  making 
of  the  world.  We  should  even,  if  further  protest  is  necessary, 
attempt  first  to  associate  with  us  in  a  brotherly  message  of 
complaint  and  counsel  some  of  the  other  great  American  Powers. 
And  we  should  redouble  our  gifts  and  support  of  the  evangelical 
missionaries  and  pastors  who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  hope 
into  the  dark  places  of  Mexican  ignorance  and  oppression." 

Intervention  in  Mexico  by  the  United  States  would  mean  the 
destruction  of  all  American  mission  work,  declares  a  "prominent 
Mexican  pastor"  wrhose  words  are  quoted  by  the  Rev.  S.  G. 
Inman,  secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Cooperation  in  Latin 
America,  in  The  Christian  Work.  The  native  Protestant  pastor 
speaks  in  this  man,  who  represents  a  class  who  for  years  have 
been  accused  of  being  bought  by  Yankee  gold.     Yet,  he  says:    * 

"We  have  swallowed  our  pride  and  continued  in  the  employ 
of  American  mission  boards  because  we  believed  that  these 
boards  were  representative  of  the  best  Christian  spirit  and  were 
trying  to  give  to  Mexico  the  pure  Gospel  of  Christ,  our  coun- 
try's greatest  need.  When  the  Mexican  revolution  began  the 
Protestant  churches  threw  themselves  into  it  almost  unanimously 
because  they  believed  that  the  program  <>r  the  revolution  rep- 
resented what  these  eliurehes  hail  been  preaching  through  the 
years  and  thai  the  triumph  of  the  revolution  meant  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel. 

"There  were  some  entire  congregations  who,  led  by  their 
pastors,  volunteered  lor  service  in  the  revolutionary  army,  the 
men  going  to  the  front,  the  women  backing  them  up  at  home. 

"Many  Protestanl  preachers  are  now  prominent  in  the  Mexi- 
can Government.     The  people  of  Mexico  have  seen  that  the 


Protestants  were  in  favor  of  the  revolution  and  were  willing  to 
fight  for  its  program.  All  of  the  liberal  element  have  therefore 
come  to  have  a  new  respect  for  and  a  deep  interest  in  the  cause 
of  evangelical  Christianity.  Never  in  the  history  of  Mexico  has 
there  been  such  eagerness  to  hear  the  Gospel.  I  preach  to  a 
congregation  of  seven  to  eight  hundred  people  every  Sunday 
morning.  I  have  in  my  Sunday-school  about  five  hundred  people, 
and  we  expect  to  have  six  or  seven  hundred  soon.  In  the  after- 
noon our  church  is  crowded  with  various  different  meetings  of 
young  people  and  other  auxiliary  societies.  At  night  we  have 
another  great  preaching  service.  All  of  our  meetings  are  crowded 
to  the  doors.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  other  churches 
in  Mexico  City,  Puebla,  Guadalajara,  Monterey,  and  practically 
all  the  other  cities  of  Mexico.  Now,  what  will  be  the  result  if 
intervention  comes  from  the  United  States?" 

Warning  is  given  that  the  Mexican  Protestant  ministers  them- 
selves could  be  depended  upon  to  be  the  first  "to  place  themselves 
in  battle  array  against  the  invaders."     Further — 

"They  will  be  found  at  the  very  front  in  the  defense  of  their 
country.  There  would  be  two  reasons  for  this.  The  first  patri- 
otic. These  ministers  believe  that  patriotism  is  one  of  the  first 
duties  of  the  Christian.  They  do  not  believe  that  their  country 
ought  to  be  invaded  by  foreigners.  They  will  fight  to  the  bitter 
end  to  defend  it.  Altho  conditions  have  been  bad,  yet  every- 
body knows  that  they  are  improving  all  the  time  and  our  Chris- 
tian work  is  receiving  more  favor  than  it  has  ever  received  before. 
We  are  permitted  to  travel  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  do  our 
work.  So,  for  patriotic  reasons,  we  would  be  the  first  to  oppose 
the  invaders. 

"Secondly,  we  should  be  found  in  the  front  ranks  because  of 
our  amour  propre.  We  have  suffered  for  a  long  time  this  taunt 
of  other  Mexicans  that  we  have  been  bought  with  Yankee  gold. 
In  order  to  prove  that  this  was  not  true,  that  we  are  true  Mexi- 
cans at  heart  and  willing  to  give  our  lives  for  our  country,  we 
would  take  the  first  opportunity  to  show  our  patriotism.  Inter- 
vention on  the  part  of  the  American  people  would  set  back 
Christian  work  in  Mexico  a  hundred  years.  It  is  impossible  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  realize  how  deep-seated  would 
be  the  feeling  against  them.  While  Americans  might  say  that 
they  were  doing  this  for  the  good  of  Mexico,  Mexicans  would 
never  admit  it.  They  believe  that  they  should  have  a  right  to 
work  out  their  own  salvation  with  spiritual  help  from  their 
Christian  neighbors.  Now  that  American  mission  boards  have 
planned  to  give  this  spiritual  help  in  a  larger  measure  and  the 
opportunities  for  preaching  the  Gospel  are  so  great,  it  would  be 
an  immeasurable  crime  for  the  American  people  to  make  war 
on  Mexico." 

PHONOGRAPH  PASTORS— The  installation  of  3,000  "phono- 
graph pastors,"  proposed  by  the  Presbyterian  New  Era  Confer- 
ence, seems  like  a  leap  from  H.  G.  Wells's  novel,  "The  Sleeper 
Awakes,"  where  he  visualizes  the  religion-worship  of  two  hun- 
dred years  hence  as  "a  combination  of  the  phonograph  and 
electric  display."     The  St.  Louis  Star  observes: 

"The  English  novelist  made  his  evolution  of  the  Church  a 
consequence  of  the  eternal  haste  of  an  artificial  civilization. 
The  Presbyterian  innovation  is  a  measure  of  economy.  The 
pulpits  are  empty  because  financial  support  is  lacking.  But  it 
is  possible  that  once  the  phonograph  is  established  in  the  pas- 
torless  churches,  it  will  drive  the  ministers  out  of  many  other 
churches.  The  phonograph  has  been  so  wonderfully  improved 
in  recent  years  that  it  is  capable  of  genuine  oratory,  and  can 
convey  its  message  to  an  audience  of  several  hundred  people — 
far  more  than  ever  gather  in  the  smaller  churches.  But  the  real 
advantage  should  be  in  the  caliber  of  the  sermon. 

"Who  is  to  say  that  a  congregation  will  not  prefer  to  hear 
the  'canned'  \ oice  of  a  $20,000  a  year  minister,  representing 
I  he  highest  intellect,  and  the  linest  expression  of  religious  thought 
to  be  found  in  the  Church,  rather  than  the  'firstlies'  and 
'tenthlies'  of  a  man  who  struggles  under  the  martyrdom  of  a  , 
$600  salary  and  preaching  ability  to  match?" 
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METHODISTS   IN   JAPAN 

NEARLY  TWO  MILLION  DOLLARS  will  be  devoted 
by  Methodists  to  work  in  Japan  during  the  next  Ive 
years.  This  sura  is  the  part  of  the  Centenary  Fund 
set  asido  for  this  work,  and  Bishop  Herbert  Welch,  who  sum- 
marizes the  various  projects  in  contemplation,  thinks  it  will 
amount  to  a  revolutionizing  of  Methodist  work  in  the  Sunrise 
Kingdom.  Of  the  fifty  new  churches  to  bo  built  one  will  he  a 
memorial  to  Bishop  Honda,  the  first  bishop  of  Japanese  Method- 
ism, and  will  stand  in  the  part  of  Tokyo  near  the 
great  Aoyaraa  school,  another  Methodist  institu- 
tion. Two  institutional  confers  are  planned,  one 
in  a  thickly  populatod  residential  center,  and  the 
other  at  the  very  heart  of  the  street  life  of  Tokyo. 

In  The  World  Outlook  (New  York)  the  Bishop 
pursues  the  story  of  Methodist  expansion  in  Japan: 

"In  Nagoya,  another  big  city,  the  Centenary 
askings  provide  for  the  building  of  a  hall  which 
would  be  the  focus  of  certain  institutional  activi- 
ties, especially  for  young  men. 

"Down  at  Nagasaki  a  great  artizan  community 
is  growing  up  at  the  big  ship-building  works  across 
the  bay.  There,  likewise,  an  institutional  church 
has  been  planned.  With  an  eye  to  the  future  we 
are  providing  for  a  Church  Extension  Loan  Fund, 
through  which  the  Japanese  may  be  encouraged  to 
do  their  own  building. 

"At  present  we  have  but  two  schools  under 
the  General  Board.  New  gymnasiams,  athletic 
fields,  and  new  dormitories  must  be  provided  for 
each  of  these. 

"The  Chinzei  Gakuin  at  Nagasaki  and  the 
Aoyama  Gakuin  at  Tokyo,  both  must  have  some 
endowment  to  ease  a  little  the  annual  strain  on 
the  local  and  mission  funds.  Chinzei  must  have 
a  worthy  chapel  building  in  place  of  the  inadequate 
wooden  structure,  which  has  been  entirely  over- 
crowded and  outgrown,  and  additional  accommo- 
dations for  laboratory  and  recitation  work. 

"Aoyama  must  have  a  library,  an  administra- 
tion hall,  and  a  pastor's  residence.     The  latter  is 
being  erected  this  summer  and  is  immediately  in 
the  fall  to  house  the  college  pastor  and  his  new 
wife.     The  new  college  building  given  by  an  alum- 
nus, Mr.  Katsuta,  at  an  expense  of  $150,000,  has  this  last  year 
been  finished  and  occupied.     The  grounds  have  been  rearranged 
and   minor   buildings    added.     The    new   campus    and    school 
group  is  to  be  one  of  the  most  presentable  in  the  whole  East. 

"Happily  our  participation  in  the  establishment  of  several 
new  institutions  is  also  made  possible  by  the  Centenary.  At 
Sapporo,  in  the  far  north,  we  have  a  growing  educational  center 
of  great  importance.  The  fifth  of  the  Imperial  universities 
is  situated  here.  Its  president  is  a  magnificent  Methodist  lay- 
man, Dr.  Sato.  There  is  a  recognized  need  for  a  Christian 
Middle  School,  and  Methodism,  either  alone  or  in  cooperation 
with  one  or  two  other  Missions,  should  establish  it.  This  the 
Centenary  will  make  possible. 

"We  need  also  a  Bible  training-school  for  lay- workers  and 
men  who  can  not  go  to  theological  schools.  This  is  provided 
for.  We  need  in  South  Japan  a  college,  which  ought  to  be  a 
union  institution.  This  is  included.  We  need  as  the  climax 
and  capstone  of  our  Christian  educational  system  a  Christian 
university.  Six  or  eight  or  ten  of  the  missions  must  unite  to 
make  this  a  commanding  success.  The  backing  of  our  own 
Board,  through  the  Centenary  funds  of  this  great  Christian 
undertaking,  I  count  most  valuable. 

"But  churches  and  schools,  after  all,  are  only  instruments. 
The  living  agents  of  Christ  are  the  vital  factors  in  the  Chris- 
tianization  of  Japan.  The  Centenary  has  planned  to  add  almost 
a  hundred  native  workers  to  the  number  we  now  employ,  and 
to  bring  our  eighteen  new  missionary  families  to  add  to  our 
present  force.  The  utmost  that  money  can  do  is  to  put  these 
workers  at  the  points  of  need,  to  give  them  tools  with  which  to 
work,  and  to  maintain  them  there  with  such  a  degree  of  sup- 
port as  will  relieve  them  of  undue  anxiety.  If  the  Centenary 
can  accomplish  this,  great  will  be  the  glory  of  Methodism  and 
great,  far  greater,  the  glory  which  will  come  to  Christ  through 
this  means." 


IF   THE    MINISTERS   WENT   ON   STRIKE 

WHILE  THE  STRIKE  MANIA  is  rife  it  is  not  unna- 
tural to  imagine  the  effeol  of  ministers  of  the  gospel 
falling  in  with  Hie  prevailing  habit.  It  was  the 
actors'  Btrike  that-  raised  the  question  for  a  writer  in  Unity 
(Chicago),  presumably  Rev.  John  Haynes  Holmes,  who  used  to 

sign  his  initials  to  I  lie  paragraphs  thai  tilled  the  Leading  pages 
of  this  paper.  Since  Dr.  Holmes  takes  a  view  of  the  situation 
almost  cynical,  it  may  be  fair  to  recall  thai  the  church  he  serves 


"IF  THE   PREACHERS  WENT  ON  STRIKE." 

Dr.  Stratton  writes  to  the  New  York   Tribune  to  say,  "It  would  be  almost  worth 
having  the  preachers  go  on  strike  and  march  down  Fifth  Avenue  to  see  the  car- 
toon which  your  highly  talented  cartoonist  would  draw  picturing  the  event." 


has  become  the  Community  Church,  and  opens  its  doors  to  the 
promulgation  of  any  creed.  Dr.  Holmes  finds  preachers  supplied 
with  all  the  motives  for  action  that  strikers  need: 

"Surely,  there  is  no  group  of  persons  in  the  community  who 
are  more  wretchedly  underpaid,  or  who,  if  faithful,  work  longer 
hours.  But  this  suggestion  of  a  strike  of  ministers  raises  at  once 
the  further  question  as  to  whether  anybody  would  particularly 
care,  or  be  greatly  inconvenienced,  if  such  an  event  should  actu- 
ally transpire.  One  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  successful  strike 
is  that  it  shall  affect  some  interest  vitally  related  to  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  men.  Railway-workers,  when  organized  and  de- 
termined, can  secure  practically  anything  they  want,  as  witness 
the  famous  Adamson  Law,  for  the  reason  that  modern  society 
can  not  exist  without  open  transportation-lines.  Factory-work- 
ers, on  the  other  hand,  can  win  a  strike  only  after  long  weeks  of 
costly  struggle,  and  then  only  when  public  opinion  recognizes 
and  sustains  the  justice  of  the  cause.  As  for  actors,  their  strike 
was  hopeless  without  the  sympathetic  support  of  stage-hands 
and  musicians,  and  even  then  could  continue  indefinitely,  or 
until  one  side  or  the  other  was  tired  of  financial  loss.  It  is  from 
this  point  of  view  that  a  strike  of  ministers  seems  so  ridiculous. 
Who  would  care  if  churches  were  closed  because  of  empty  pul- 
pits? Could  not  society  get  on  all  the  time  as  well  as  it  does  in 
summer  time,  when  the  majority  of  churches  temporarily  suspend 
activities,  or  join  in  innocuous  and  sparsely  attended  union  ser- 
vices? The  mere  suggestion  of  a  ministers'  strike  is  occasion 
for  mirth.  And  yet  what  could  be  more  calamitous  than  the  fact, 
which  it  connotes,  of  the  utter  remoteness  of  our  existing  churches 
from  vital  human  interest  and  desire!" 

A  minister  who  believes  in  admitting  humor,  even  the  kind 
described  as  broad,  into  the  pulpit  has  pictured  the  possible  order 
of  a  ministers'  strike.     The  Rev.  John  Roach  Stratton,  D.D., 
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pastor  of  the  Calvary  Baptist  Church,  put  this  up  before  his  con- 
gregation, and  received  so  much  country -wide  publicity  that  he 
sends  a  transcript  of  the  passage  dealing  with  the  subject  to  the 
New  York  Tribune.  In  a  prefatory^  note  he  declares  that  it 
ms  to  him  "the  wrong  spirit  within  the  ranks  of  both  labor 
and  capital  has  gone  to  such  absurd  extremes  that  a  humorous 
treatment  is  called  for,  and  that  perhaps  ridicule  will  prove  the 
best  medicine."  He  observes  that  "everybody  in  the  world 
now  has  gone  on  strike  except  the  preachers  and  the  under- 
takers." and  he  supposes  they  "will  be  the  next  to  fall  in  line': 

"Bishop  Touret,  of  western  Colorado,  has  already  made  a  plea~ 
for  the  'eight-hour'  day  for  clergymen,  and  certainly  preachers 
have  grievances  enough,  on  the  score  of  underpay  and  other 
abuses,  to  justify  most  earnest  protests.  I  do  not  speak  now  of 
the  fat-salaried  city  preachers.  To  be  perfectly  frank  with 
you,  I  question  very  much  whether  some  of  us  really  earn  our 
salaries.  But  I  mean  the  great  mass  of  American  preachers 
whose  average  income  is  so  pitifully  small  that  frequently  it  is 
impossible  properly  to  feed  and  clothe  a  growing  family  upon  it. 

"  So  if  we  have  to  move  in  line  with  the  spirit  which  is  now  pre- 
vailing in  the  world  on  this  subject,  I  suppose  we  will  have  to  get 
together  soon  in  a  great  'National  Convention.'  The  call  would 
go  out  from  some  of  the  more  aggressive  and  ambitious  brethren, 
calling  us  together,  and  we  will  say  that  perhaps  the  convention 
would  be  held  here  in  New  York  City,  as  the  metropolis  of  the 
nation  and  the  hub  of  the  world.  Let  me  give  play,  my  friends, 
to  my  imagination  for  a  few  moments  and  picture  for  you  about 
how  it  would  line  up.  That  is,  of  course,  I  mean  if  we  followed 
the  prevailing  way  of  doing  these  things. 

"Well-colored  stories  in  all  of  the  papers  there  would  be,  to 
begin  with,  about  the  gathering  of  these  forces.  Headquarters 
would  be  established  at  the  highest-priced  hotel  in  town,  and  a 
group  picture  of  the  leading  agitators  would  be  accidentally 
furnished  to  all  of  the  papers. 

"Then  there  would  be  a  grand  parade  down  Fifth  Avenue. 
There  would  be  one  or  more  brass  bands,  with  a  leaning  to  jazz 
music.  Some  brother  with  a  martial  figure  and  air  would  be 
selected  to  head  the  parade  on  a  prancing  steed.  Then  would 
come  the  long  line  of  black-robed  figures,  with  Prince  Albert 
coat-tails  flapping  in  the  breeze,  beaver  hats  shining  in  the  sun, 
and  a  look  of  grim  and  awful  determination  upon  every  face. 
In  addition  to  Old  Glory,  which  would  be  prominently  displayed, 
to  show  that  we  are  a  patriotic  fraternity,  there  would  be  other 
banners  and  placards,  with  rallying-calls  printed  in  bold  letters 
upon  them,  running  something  like  this:  'Even  the  Worm 
Finally  Turns!'  Another  would  read,  'We  Will  No  Longer 
Starve  While  We  Save  Our  Souls  from  Hell!'  Another  would 
carry  the  legend,  'A  New  Dress  for  the  Wife!'  Another, 
'Remember  Our  Kiddies!'  and  'We  Demand  the  Full  Dinner- 
Pail!'  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

"In  due  season  the  procession  would  reach  Madison  Square 
Garden,  and  we  would  march  in  with  flags  flying  and  bands  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance  tooting  at  their  highest  concert-pitch, 
A  cordon  of  policemen  would  be  on  hand  to  keep  order  and  to 
see  that  we  did  not  exceed  the  bounds  of  propriety.  The  old 
Garden  would  be  gayly  decorated  in  bunting,  and  after  the  usual 
preliminaries  to  such  an  occasion  we  would  be  stirred  up  to  the 
fighting  pitch  by  a  series  of  red-hot  addresses,  in  which  our  griev- 
ances would  be  fully  aired.  Then  a  permanent  organization  would 
be  effected.  The  question  of  name  would  demand  earnest  con- 
sideration, as  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  the  name  suggest  in 
part  our  claims  and  purposes,  and,  of  course,  it  would  be  vitally 
important  to  have  the  name  consist  of  about  two  lines  of  sonor- 
ous, juicy  alliteration.  Something  like  (this  would  do,  'The 
Amalgamated  Association  for  the  Protection  and  Promotion  of 
Progressive  Preachers.'" 

The  "grand  climax,"  according  to  the  imagination  of  this 
humorous  preacher,  would  come  in  a  series  of  resolutions  setting 
forth  the  ministerial  grievances  under  about  half  a  dozen 
"Whereases": 

"These  'whereases'  would  recite  the  fact  that  we  are  expected 
to  welcome  the  babies,  marry  the  young  couples,  comfort  the 
sorrowing,  inspire  the  young,  harmonize  domestic  differences, 
lead  all  patriotic  enterprises  and  all  movements  for  eivie  better- 
ment, keep  the  home  life  of  the  people  sweet,  save  the  souls  of 
sinners,  edify  the  saints,  and  bury  the  dead.  Then  the  '  whereases' 
would  set  forth  the  fact  that  a  due  appreciation  has  not  been 
shown  for  these  vital  and  important  services,  and  the  conclusion 
would  be  reached  about  as  follows:    "Therefore,  be  it  resolved, 


That  we,  the  preachers  of  America,  do  hereby  announce  to  our 
churches  and  to  the  general  public  that  we  will  not  longer  submit 
to  the  harsh  and  heartless  treatment  which  we  have  been  sub- 
jected to  from  time  immemorial;  that  we  will  not  grant  even  a 
three-days'  postponement  to  discuss  our  claims,  with  a  view  to 
possible  arbitration,  but  that  here  and  now  we  declare  to  our 
churches  and  to  the  general  public  that  unless  we  are  given 
immediately  an  'eight-hour'  day  and  a  50  per  cent,  boost  in 
salary  we  will  go  on  strike  and  let  them  all  go  to  hell!' 

"Now,  my  friends,  if  we  followed  the  prevailing  fashion 
within  the  ranks  of  discontent  isn't  that  just  about  the  way  the 
thing  would  shape  up?  And  what  would  you  think  of  us  if  we 
did  such  a  thing?  The  reason  why  the  preachers  do  not  go  to 
these  extremes,  perhaps,  is  that  there  still  lingers  in  their  hearts 
at  least  some  glimpse  of  the  ideals  of  altruism  and  service.  They 
understand  that  the  true  object  of  life  is  not  to  get  as  much  as 
possible,  but  to  give  as  much  as  possible;  that  we  are  here  to 
serve,  and  not  to  strive  for  self;  that  we  are  to  put  manhood 
before  money  and  God  higher  than  gold." 


A   SELF-HELP   MISSION -FIELD 

WITHOUT  FOREIGN  WORK  or  foreign  money  a 
dominion  of  central  India  furnishes  "the  most  remark- 
able example  of  Christian  evangelization"  anywhere 
to  be  found  in  this  country  of  the  East.  It  has  a  history  of 
but  ten  years'  duration,  but  self-help  has  put  it  on  a  plane  of 
effectiveness  hardly  achieved  elsewhere.  The  spot  has  been  visit- 
ed recently  by  Mr.  Sherwood  Eddy,  whose  account  of  the  work 
of  Bishop  Azariah  at  Dornakal  in  the  dominions  of  the  Nizam 
of  Hyderabad  is  thus  commented  on  by  The  Continent  (Chicago) : 

"The  guiding  spirit  of  the  endeavor  was  not  a  bishop  when 
he  began  it;  his  bold  Christian  adventure  there  was  rather  the 
main  reason  for  his  being  chosen  not  long  after  as  the  first  native 
of  India  whom  the  conservative  Church  of  England  admitted 
to  its  episcopacy.  Previously,  however,  he  had  proved  his  mettle 
in  ten  years  of  service  as  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary  and  next  as 
organizer  and  general  secretary  of  the  National  Missionary 
Society  of  India,  whose  supporters  and  workers  from  the  outset 
have  been  wholly  Indian  Christians.  The  promotion  of  this 
latter  undertaking,  in  which  he  persuaded  many  Indian  young 
men  to  offer  themselves  for  missionary  labor  among  their  own 
degraded  countrymen,  brought  Mr.  Azariah  at  length  to  the 
point  where  he  felt  bound  to  become  a  missionary  himself. 

"He  chose  Pornr.1  .1  as  his  home  and  center  of  work  because 
it  seemed  to  hi  _i  t  .e,  most  hopeless  field  he  knew.  The  degrada- 
tion of  the  people  ivA  the  disorganization  of  community  life  were 
appalling  even  in  comparison  with  India's  sadly  deprest  condi- 
tions at  largo.  The  people  were  sunk  in  the  darkest  ignorance, 
and  debauchery  was  universal.  The  district  suffered  from 
chronic  anarchy.  Security  existed  for  neither  property  nor  life. 
Into  this  welter  of  sin  and  distress  Azariah  brought  his  well- 
trusted  gospel.  And  with  what  results?  Mr.  Eddy  visited  the 
bishop  at  the  end  of  his  first  decade  in  Dornakal.  He  found 
three  thousand  communicant  Christians  in  connection  with  the 
station  leading  lives  transformed  from  vicious  barbarism  to  en- 
lightened goodness.  The  village  congregations  surrounding  the 
central  town  are  under  pastoral  care  of  exemplary  Christian 
men,  natives  of  the  neighborhood,  who  but  a  few  years  ago  were 
besotted  drunkards.  No  foreign  missionary  works  anywhere 
among  them;  no  foreign  contributions  enter  into  the  support  of 
the  ministry  they  carry  on. 

"The  children  of  these  late  illiterates  are  now  receiving 
thorough  primary  education  in  schools  which  the  parents  them- 
selves are  maintaining.  The  economic  condition  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  shares  the  improvement  so  noteworth^y  in  mor- 
ality and  intelligence.  Their  bishop  has  been  large-minded  and 
practical  in  measures  to  secure  livelihoods  to  the  families  of  his 
Hock.  Weaving,  carpentry,  and  agriculture  are  the  occupations 
mainly  open  to  the  people,  and  each  of  these  is  taught  by  mod- 
em methods  in  the  bishop's  industrial  boarding-schools.  New- 
style  looms  bought  by  the  church  and  sold  to  families  on  pay- 
ments treble  the  income  of  many  households  and  lift  them  quite 
out  of  the  slough  of  want.  And  it  goes  without  saying  that 
this  advancement  of  tho  Christian  populace  disseminates  a  pow- 
erful influence  of  amelioration  over  all  the  life  of  their  district. 
The  whole  work  is  a  splendid  demonstration  of  how  feasible  is 
tlie  expectation  which  looks  not  far  ahead  to  self-sufficient  native 
churches  becoming  responsible  for  the  larger  share  of  what 
American  churches  now  call  foreign  missions." 
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Strengthen  that  Link! 


You  are  only  as  strong  as  your 
digestion — no  stronger. 

Rich  nourishment  does  you 
no  good  if  you  cannot  digest  it 
and  transform  it  into  health 
and  energy. 

If  poor  digestion  is  your  "weak 
link"  there  is  no  strengthener 
better  than 


"For  wisdom  that's  simple  and  pat 
Just  paste  my  advice  in  your  hat 
The  link  that  shows  wear  is  the  one  that  needs 
Put  all  your  attention  on  that!" 


care 


Campbell's 
Tomato  Soup 

It  is  not  only  a  tempting 
appetizer  but  it  supplies  important 
nutritive  elements  which  also 
strengthen  digestion  and  increase 
the  energy-yield  of  all  you  eat. 

Order  it  by  the  dozen  or  case 
and  never  be  without  it. 
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CURRENT     -     POETRY 


1 


KENTUCKY  mountain-folk  have  long 
been  familiar  charactors  in  pictur- 
esque fiction  of  various  writers,  of  whom 
the  chief  was  the  late  John  Fox,  Jr.  Now 
appears  a  poet  of  authentic  gift,  Miss  Ann 
Cobb,  who  writes  of  these  people  in  The 
Outlook  (New  York).  Miss  Cobb's  "Ken- 
tucky Mountain  Rimes,"  as  she  modestly 
entitles  them,  aro  noteworthy  not  only  for 
the  appealing  character  of  the  life  and  peo- 
ple she  presents,  but  also  for  her  utter  sin- 
cerity and  simplicity  in  presenting  them 
lovably  and  yet  as  wo  feel  they  must  truly 
be.  They  are  like  all  tho  rest  of  the  world 
in  their  aims  and  hopes,  their  joys  and  sor- 
rows, and  differ  only  in  the,  atmosphere  of 
their  environment.  "  Of  course,  you  know 
how  sensitive  our  people  are,"  Miss  Cobb 
writes  us,  "and  no  wonder,  for  others  who 
don't  know  they  are  the  finest  folk  in  the 
world  have  referred  to  them  as  'mountain 
whites,'  or  'moonshiners,'  or  the  like,  till 
they  very  properly  resent  it."  Miss  Cobb 
may  be  presumed  to  know  the  people  well, 
as  she  is  of  the  faculty  of  the  settlement 
school  at  Hindman,  Ky.  Their  pride  of 
race  is  voiced  in  the  following  stanzas: 

UNDER  THE  SYCAMORE-TREE 

By  Ann  Cobb 
Under  the  pieded  sycamore-tree. 
While  the  sun-ball's  drapping  slow, 
1  sit,  with  my  turkey-feather  fan 
A-waving  to  and  fro, 
And  my  reecollection  wandering  back 
To  the  days  of  long  ago.  

Days  like  the  little  sycamore-balls 
That  all  of  a  favorance  be, 
Weaving  and  baking,  turn  about,  ~ 
Jest  as  hit  suited  me — 
(Maid  and  mother  and  granny,  too, 
I've  fared  amazing  free) ;       ■ 

Days  like  the  gnurly  sycamore-trunk, 

Weather-bitten  and  torn — 

The  day  when  they  battled  at  Middle  Forks 

And  slaughtered  my  eldest  born. 

And  yesternoon,  when  the  word  from  France 

Gave  us  a  man  to  mourn. 

Days  that  are  evil  and  days  that  are  good 

The  Lord  God  doth  decree, 

But  the  thought  of  the  days  that  will  foller  on 

Is  what  makes  cheer  for  me, 

The  thought  of  the  hosts  of  my  blood  that  shall  sit 

Under  the  sycamore-tree. 

That  the  innovations  of  modern  life  pene- 
trate to  remotest  regions  is  plain  from  Miss 
Cobb's  verses  on  Carr  Creek.    . 

UP  CARR  CREEK 

By  Ann  Cobb 
The  ways  of  the  world  are  a-coming — up  Cyarr! 
Biled  shirts  and  neckties. 
Powder-pots  and  veils, 
Pizen  fotched-on  liquor. 
Doctor-pills,  and  ails — ■ 
Hit's  a  sight,  all  the  brash  that's  a-coming — up 
Cyarr! 

The  ways  of  the  mountains  are  passing — up  Cyarr! 

Moonshine  stills  and  manhood, 

Gear  to  weave  and  spin, 

Good  old  Reg'lar  Baptists 

Preaching  hell  for  sin. 
Far'well  to  the  old  ways  a-passing — up  Cyarr! 

The  ways  of  the  world  will  be  holding — up  Cyarr! 

Sorry  ways,  the  old  ways, 

They've  a  call  to  go. 

Only,  when  you're  grave-bound, 

Changing's  alius  slow.,  .  .    .    

Old  folks  will  bide  by  the  old  ways — up  Cyarr. 


That    (he    war    touched    the    niountain- 

pebple  as  intimately  as  it  did  those  in  ot  her 

parts  of  (lie  country  appears  in  the  poem 
addrest  to  a  dulcimer.  Miss  Cobb  informs 
us  that  the  dulcimer  has  been  for  genera- 
tions the  musical  instrument  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Mountains.  To  its  "plaintive  drone 
aro  sung  the  ancient  English  and  Scottish 
ballads  still  handed  down  from  father  to 
son." 

f 

"DULCIMORE  OVER  THE  FIREBOARD" 

By  Ann  Cobb 

Dulcimore   over  the   ftroboard,    a-lianging   senco 

allus-ago,   • 
Strangers  are  wishful  to  buy  you,  and  make  of 

your  music  a  show. 
Not  while  tho  selling  a  heart  for  a  gold-piece  is 

reckoned  a  sin ; 
Not  while  the  word  of  old  Enoch  still  stands  as  a 

law  for  his  kin. 

Grandsir'  he  made  you  in  Breathitt,  the  while  he 

was  courting  a  maid; 
Nary  a  one  of  his  offsprings,  right  down  to  the 

least  one,  but  played, 
Played,  and  passed  on  to  his  people,  with  only 

the  song  to  abide, 
Long-ago  songs  of  Old  England,  whose  lads  we  are 

battling  beside. 

There  you'll  be  hanging  to  greet  him  when  Jasper 

comes  back  from  the  fight. 
Nary  a  letter  he's  writ  us, — but  he'll  be  a-coming, 

all  right. 
Jasper's  the  last  of  the  Logans, — hit's  reason  to 

feel  that  he'll  beat, 
Beat,  and  beget  sons  and  daughters  to  sing  the 

old  songs  at  his  feet. 

Another  war-poem  of  the  same  neighbor- 
hood is,  "The  Cripple  Woman,"  which  is 
a  remarkably  vivid  bit  of  portraiture. 

THE  CRIPPLE  WOMAN 

By  Ann  Cobb       ! 

A  cripple  woman  has  a  sight  of  time  to  grieve  and 

fret, 
With  nary  thing  to  do  but  watch  the  sun-ball  rise 

and  set, 
And  nary  soul  a-passing  by  the  whole  enduring 

day. 
Hit's  lonesome  up  the  holler  now  the  lads  are  gone 

away! 

They  useter  lope  along  the  trail,  their  beastes  all 

a-rare, 
A-shouting  out  the  good  old  tunes  and  shooting 

in  the  air; 
And  whether  they  was  drunk  or  dry,  they'd  alius 

stop  and  say,  __.._...,. 

"Well,  howdye,  Aunt  Lucindy,  how're  you  comin' 

on  to-day?  " 

Loretty  'lows  they  had  to  go;   she'll  not  have  got 

hit  right, — 
I  never  beared  of  forcing  mountain-men  to  jine  a 

fight. 
Hit  mought  be  known  down  yander  they're  right 

handy  with  a  gun; 
Arid   they'll   be   laming   level-country   lads   how 

shooting's  done. 

The  maids  have  quit  their  weaving,  and  they've 

quit  their  singing,  too, 
'Twill  be  a  lonesome  valley  that  they'll  be  a-trav- 

eling  through; 
And  sorry  help  are  cripples,  who  can  only  sit  and 

pray, 
"Christ  comfort  maids  and  mothers  now  the  lads 

are  gone  away!" 

An  echo  of  the  war  is  heard,  too,  in  the 
lines  that  tell  of  a  mountain  boy  whose 


dream  of  life  has  been  the  sea,  and  who 
his  dream  realized  in  beholding  salt  wat<  i 

for  the  first  time  on  his  way  to  France  in  an 

army  transport. 

A  MOUNTAIN  SEAMAN 
By  Ann  Cobb 
Allus-ago  I  yearned  to  view  the  sea. 
Maw  had  a  sight  of  old  song-ballads  for 
To  sing  us  young-unt*,  picking  out,  the  tunes 
On  her  old  dulcimore.     The  one  I  liked 
Was  that  that  told  about  the  Old  Salt  Sen. 
And  Ships  A-Sail,  and  Wonders  of  the  Deep. 

At  school  I  had  no  call  to  hate  my  books; 

The  master  let  us  larn  the  things  we  craved 

Ef  we  sot  still  and  never  pestered  him. 

I  tuck  a  fancy  to  geography, 

All  full  of  sea — whirlpools  and  reefs  and  tides. 

Breakers  and  spouting  rocks  and  far  lagoons. 

And  when  a  prize — the  chromo  of  a  wave, 
A  love-lie,  lifted,  silvery-green  wave — 
Was  give,  I  got  hit,  pinned  hit  to  a  log 
'Longside  my  bed,  and  then  I'd  lay  and  dream, 
Dream  I  was  clinging  to  hit's  billowy  mane, 
Or  diving  through  to  wonderment  below. 

Then  come  the  war:  and  Floyd  and  Gabe  and  Jeff 
Went  army-ways  the  day  we  beared  the  news. 
Me  too  (I'd  pass  for  eighteen  anywheres). 
But  on  the  way  we  parted  company. 
My  heart  was  set  to  be  a  seaman.     So 
We  said  far'well,  to  meet-again  in  France. 

Well,  now  the  training's  done,  and  I'm  afloat. 
With  time  to  set  and  watch  the  lines  of  foam. 
And  all  the  colors  in  the  sun-ball's  trail. 
The  fellers  devil  me  a  lot,  and  say 
I'd  best  be  studying  about  the  Huns. 
I'll  fight  all  right,  come  fighting  time,— hit's  in 
The  blood  of  all  us  mountain  men  to  flght. 
But  why  sulk  round  and  hate,  when  there's  the 
Sea? 

The  verses  entitled,  "Old  Christmas 
Eve, "  have  a  twofold  interest.  One  is  that 
they  were  obviously  inspired  by  the  first 
Christmas  our  boys  spent  on  the  Western 
front.  The  other  is  the  legendary  basis  of 
the  poem,  which  is  explained  by  the  author, 
who  informs  us  that  in  the  Kentucky  Moun- 
tains January  6  is  still  celebrated  as  Christ- 
mas. The  old  folk  say:  "Old  Christmas 
eve  at  midnight  the  cows  kneel  down  and 
low  and  pray,  and  the  elder-stalks  put  out 
a  head  of  blossom — anybody  can  see  that'll 
stay  up  to  look.  Which  proves  that  Old 
Christmas,  not  New  Christmas,  is  real 
Christmas." 

OLD  CHRISTMAS  EVE 

(Night  of  January  5) 
By  Ann  Cobb 
The  elder- bush  is  all  abloom, 
The  cattle  kneel  and  low. 
And  Christian  men  are  praying  now 
The  prayers  of  long  ago. 

What  lads  is  left  have  quit  the  ways 
They  follered  all  the  week, 
A-drinking  liquor  fast  and  free. 
And  shooting  up  the  creek. 

For,  spite  of  all  their  devilment, 
They  keep  Old  Christmas  true, 
A-setting  sober  round  the  fire. 
Just  like  us  old  uns  do. 

Old  Christmas  gives  a  body  hairt 
To  bide  these  changing  days. 
Hit  mought  be,  folks  yon  side  the  sea 
Still  foller  ancient  ways; 

Hit  mought  be,  in  the  land  of  France, 
Our  lads  are  kneeling  low, 
And  praying  with  their  English  kin 
The  prayers  of  long  ago. 
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A  new  Department  that  will  present  authoritatively  each  week  the  key  facts  of  the  world's  progress  and  reconstruction 


EXPORTS  OF  DOMESTIC  BREADSTUFFS,  ETC. 

The  following  statement  of  exports  of  domestic  breadstuffs, 
cottonseed-oil,  meat  and  dairy  products,  cotton  and  mineral 
oils,  from  the  United  States  Avas  completed  August  26,  1919, 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Department- 
of  Commerce: 


Exports  by  Groups 


Breadstuffs Dollars 

Cottonseed-oil Pounds 

"  " Dollars 

Meat  and  dairy  prod- 
ucts  Dollars 

Cotton Bales 

"      Pounds 

"      Dollars 

Mineral  oils Gallons 

'*        " Dollars 

Exports  by  Principal  Articles 

Barley Bushels 

"      Dollars 

Corn Bushels 

"     Dollars 

Oats Bushels 

"     Dollars 

Rye Bushels 

"    Dollars 

Wheat Bushels 

"      Dollars 

Flour Barrels 

"     Dollars 

Beef,  canned Pounds 

"      Dollars 

Beef,  fresh Pounds 

"     Dollars 

Beef,  pickled,  etc Pounds 

"  "  " Dollars 

Oleo  oil Pounds 

"        Dollars 

Bacon Pounds 

"      Dollars 

Hams  and  shoulders..  .Pounds 
...Dollars 

Lard Pounds 

"     Dollars 

Neutral  lard Pounds 

"    Dollars 

Pork,  pickled Pounds 

"      Dollars 

Lard  compounds Pounds 

Dollars 

Milk,  condensed Pounds 

Dollars 

Crude  mineral  oil ....  .  Gallons 

"       " Dollars 

Illuminating  oil Gallons 

" Dollars 

Lubricating  oil Gallons 

" Dollars 

Gasoline,  naphtha.etc. .  Gallons 

"  ..Dollars 

Residuum,  fuel  oil,  etc. Gallons 

"     "     "   .Dollars 


1919 


-JULY- 


1918 


54,822,529 

10,645,296 

2,274,419 

104,179,227 

528,902 

270,744,413 

89,974,532 
169,182,087 

23,134,746 


5,463,592 

7,864,108 

587,816 

1,142,686 

4,333,842 

3,480,261 

2,000,406 

3,771,306 

5,834,154 

13,978,435 

1,731,017 

19,187,836 

5,392,104 

2,050,476 

8,680,524 

2,008,073 

3,320,564 

745,831 

3,745,120 

1,208,124 

117,679,193 

40,294,754 

47,452,834 

15,844,687 

68,163,734 

24,247,926 

2,581,423 

947,992 

2,392,515 

710,029 

6,359,713 

1,723,132 

64,511,617 

9,316,761 

8,636,976 

514,828 

75,875,698 

9,124,182 

17,109,994 

5,343,731 

24,371,668 

5,905,944 

43,187,751 

2,246,061 


59,296,200 

15,085,705 

3,197,111 

94,758,585 

218,877 

112,037,819 

34,923,673 
236,777,600 

29,630,024 


1,834,850 

2,925,404 

2,009,159 

3,487,417 

15,294,141 

13,294,453 

121,782 

249,056 

225,381 

513,390 

2,428,540 

26,991,194 

13,526,800 

5,505,250 

32,056,016 

7,464,645 

2,651,413 

506,422 

4,093,078 

949,760 

119,893,655 

34,889,624 

55,368,812 

15,995,285 

68,600,261 

18,062,014 

2,343,924 

586,529 

4,676,888 

1,165,418 

2,448,177 

619,717 

41,426,372 

5,011,305 

20,027,967 

1,263,926 

30,923,154 

3,635,582 

19,845,998 

6,149,031 

46,720,802 

11,943,248 

119,259,679 

6,588,237 


Seven  Months  Ended 
July- 


1919 


1918 


562,978,653 

146,151,454 

30,204,148 

819,137,272 

3,629,426 

1,865,891,378 

583,218,332 
1,337,787,631 

188,402,474 


22,245,163 

30,119,462 

5,910,890 

9,922,961 

35,196,947 

29,203,466 

26,238,972 

50,776,306 

79,733,418 

192,511,187 

18,274,576 

203,580,264 

44,747,256 

17,385,541 

106,221,759 

25,089,730 

27,144,787 

5,661,148 

40,558,653 

11,562,420 

868,203,870 

273,469,822 

492,819,143 

156,365,586 

528,111,770 

162,433,551 

16,669,089 

5,484,260 

16,369,663 

4,221,953 

103,940,148 

25,711,790 

488,696,194 

68,943,188 

69,559,074 

3,978,443 

561,458,406 

64,334,112 

161,044,360 

50,602,635 

207,180,837 

50,958,912 

338,544,954 

18,528,372 


414,302,898 
90,949,406 
17,340,624 

584,774,196 

2,136,079 

1,091,676,841 

339,128,854 
1,588,742,153 

194,550,238 


16,963,859 

28,059,088 

30,543,786 

54,831,202 

64,259,204 

57,746,632 

4,451,799 

9,216,045 

6,719,075 

15,116,110 

16,496,820 

188,070,775 

85,879,455 

28,035,310 

311,733,604 

60,924,125 

25,614,175 

4,256,036 

50,920,639 

11,076,433 

736,959,092 

205,615,959 

370,708,140 

97,736,077 

352,594,835 

91,004,882 

5,342,866 

1,342,867 

23,821,199 

5,767,827 

15,848,695 

3,728,753 

288,010,194 

37\491,860 

122,996,597 

6,906,301 

283,853,931 

28,129,970 

147,949,076 

40,854,295 

320,676,878 

79,847,476 

713,265,671 

38  812,196 


BRAZILIAN   COFFEE   PRODUCTION 

(From  a  report  issued  by  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture.) 


Crop  in  Sao 
Paulo:  Crop 

Years  Bf^i  li- 
ning in  Calendar 
Years 
Mentioned* 

EXPORT.Sf 

Calendar 
Y<  ar 

From  Port  of 
Santos,  in 
Sao  Paulo 

Froni  All  Brazil 

Annual  Average 

1  109  -1913 

i    il 

Pminils 

1,367,887,000 

1,217,800,000 
1 ,549,1 1  l.ooo 
1,314,545,000 
1,615  110,000 

Pounds 
1,274,387,000 
1,123,494,000 
1  ,603,151,000 
1,315,241,000 
1,037,717,000 
713,088,000 

Pounds 
1,672,282,000 
1,490,715,000 

I    I.", 

2,256.818,000 

1 J 16.. 

i  ,72 ;  .7 :  i  .ooo 

I'M? 

1,402,816.000 
983,208,000 

S5o  Paulo  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce. 
i  Brazilian  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 


CANADIAN  LIFE  INSURANCE 

i .i  ■  insurance  in  Canada  at  the  end  of  1918  totaled  $1,765,- 
376.6J1,  an  increase  of  $LS(),;5^i,12S.  Number  of  policies  was 
2,732,664,  a  gain  of  '.Y20,H'M,  divided  among  Canadian,  British , 
and  American  companies.  Premium  income  for  the  year  was 
8ol,640,719,  against  $54,843,609  in  1917.  Endowment,  death, 
and  disability  payments  totaled  $26,246,880,  compared  with 
$21,442,962  in  1917.— Bradstreet's. 


WORLD  POTATO  CROPS,  1917-1919 

(From  a  report  September  1,  1919,  issued  by  tJnited  States  Department 

of  Agriculture. ) 

The  figures  in  these  tables  are  taken  from  original  reports 
published  by  the  various  governments,  from  the  International 
Institute  of  Agriculture,  and  from  other  reliable  sources  that 
quote  Government  reports. 

The  years  given  here  are  those  during  which  the  harvest 
takes  place.  In  the  countries  marked  with  an'asterisk  (*)  the 
harvest  extends  from  the  end  of  one  year  to  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year  and  for  these  countries  the  years  are  1918-19,  1917-18, 
and  1916-17,  respectively. 

The  later  data  are  subject  to  revision. 


Area 

Production 

Country 

(000  Omitted) 

(000  Omitted) 

1919 

1918 

1917 

1919 

1918 

1917 

Acres 

Acres 

Acres 

Bushels 

Bushels 

Bushels 

North  America 

United  States 

4,003 

4,210 

4,384 

357,120 

400,106 

442,108 

Canada 

735 

657 

104,364 

79,892 

Mexico 

452 

South  America 

, 

*  Chile 

70 

9,091 

Europe 

Denmark 

186 

143 

40,605 

31.882 

France,  a  b 

2,884 

3,386 

228,433 

382,647 

Germany,  b 

6,740 

6,186 

1,082,816 

1,264,374 

Italy,  a 

741 

732 

44,092 

48,112 

Luxemburg 

25 

27 

4,731 

5,925 

Netherlands 

405 

430 

94,794 

123,978 

133 

145 

28,954 

39,700 

728 

839 

94,776 

102,973 

419 

397 

71,129 

83,700 

Switzerland 

168 

140 

36,376 

United  Kingdom. . . 

.... 

1,512 

1,377 

344,297 

321,209 

Asia 

Japanese  Empire: 

Japan 

343 

273 

299 

41,275 

47,616 

Karafuto 

3 

291 

Africa 

Tunis 

5 

1 

92 

Australasia 

*  Australia 

150 

13,328 

*  New  Zealand 

23 

26 

3,756 

4,989 

a  Excluding  invaded  territory. 


6  Excluding  Alsace-Lorraine. 


SUGAR  CROPS   OF  THE  WORLD 

(Prom  The  Commerce  Monthly,  National  Bank  of  Commerce,  New  York.) 
The  following  table  shows  the  principal  sugar-producing  coun- 
tries arranged  according  to  the  size  of  their  prewar  crops,  to- 
gether with  the  amount  in  short  tons  of  these  crops  before  the 
war  and  for  the  last  three  years,  and  the  percentage  of  each 
.country's  prewar  crop  to  the  total  prewar  crop  of  the  world: 

1909-13  Per 

Country                   (5-Year  Cent. 

Average)  of            1917                1918               *1919 

{Tons)  Total  (Tons)            (Tons)            (Tons) 

British  India 2,520,587  14  3,055,360  3,708,320  2,017,000 

Germany 2,385,551  14  1,796,390  1,759,047  1,581,000 

Cuba 2,050,843  12  3,386,613  3,859,613  4,480,000 

Austria-Hungary.  .  .    1,586,815  9  1,057,840           748,440           784,000 

Russia 1,572,136  9  1,480,192  1,152,010           784,000 

Java 1,454,540  8  1,787,715  2,005,992  1,870,000 

United  States 881,734  5  1,133,626  1,010,660  1,040,000 

France 751,498  4           206,294           224,297           123,000 

Hawaii 554,096  3           644,571           576,839           582,000 

Porto  Rico 348,456  2           502,395           453,795           420,000 

Formosa  and  Japan         255,249  1           488,349           445,332           4(10,000 

Other  countries.  ..  .    3,379,013  19  3,477,234  3,468,565  3,565,000 

Total .  . 17,740,518      100      19,026,532      19,412,910     18,312,000 

*  Estimated. 

Proportion 
of 

Total        Cane         Beet  Cane  Sugar 

Year                                             Production    Sugar       Sugar  to  Total 

(Tons)     (Tons)      (Tons)  (Per  Cent.) 
(000  omitted) 

1909-13  (5-year  average) 17,741    9,748   7,993  55 

1914 20,603   11,169   9,434  54 

1915 20,119   11,356   8,763  56 

1916 -. 18,806   11,957   6,849  64 

1017 19,027   12,584   6,443  66 

1918 19,413   13,833   5,580  71 

1919* 18,312   13,452   4,860  73 

*  Estimated. 


•" 
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The  Super-Six  Motor  Gives 
Hudson  Its  Endurance 

It  Is  a  Patented  Principle  Invented  by  Hudson   Which 
Reduces   Vibration   and   Adds    72%   to   Motor  Power 


Hudson  records  for  endurance  stand  unmatched  be- 
cause of  its  exclusively  used  and  patented  Super-Six 
motor. 

That  same  principle  is  also  responsible  for  Hudson  being 
the  largest  selling  fine  car  in  the  world. 

No  other  car  can  have  the  Super-Six  motor  without 
Hudson's  consent,  because  Hudson  invented  and  pat- 
ented it. 

It  Prevents  Motor 
Self- Destruction 

Motor  vibration  is  minimized  by  the  Super-Six 
patented  principle.  It  accounts  in  part  for  Hudson's 
smooth  riding  and  for  its  endurance. 

It  also  increases  the  useful  power  of  the  motor  by  72%. 
The  power  that  is  absorbed  within  the  motor  in  vibra- 
tion is,  through  the  Super-Six  principle,  made  available 
for  propelling  the   car. 

Thus  with  a  comparatively  small  motor,  the  Hud- 
son Super-Six  has  established  endurance,  speed  and 
mountain  climbing  records  never  equalled  by  any  other 
stock  car. 

Just  See  What 
It  Has  Done 

A  Hudson  Super-Six  stock  car  three  years  ago  officially 
established  the  fastest  time  for  one  hour  and  for 
100  miles.  A  stock  chassis  made  the  fastest  mile  at 
the  rate  of  102^  miles  an  hour.  Those  records  stand 
unmatched. 

The  same  stock  chassis  was  driven  by  one  man  1819 
miles  in  24  hours. 

The  Super-Six  has  contested  on  the  speedway  and  in 
the  most  famous  road  races  with  specially  built  racing 
cars.  Changes  were  made  to  fit  it  for  racing,  but  the 
principle  by  which  vibration  is  minimized  in  every  Hud- 
son accounts  for  its  winning  in  more  championship  events 
than  any  car  raced  at  the  time. 

Because  of  its  endurance,  Hudsons  .  are  entered  and 
make  notable  showings  in  every  important  automobile 
race.  They  belong  to  race  drivers  whose  only  interest 
is    in    a    car   that    will    win    prizes.      We  have    nothing 


to  do  with  their  entries.  They,  for  the  most  part,  buy 
standard  Hudson  Super-Six  cars  and  make  such  changes 
in  them  as    they    believe   will    best  fit  them  for  racing. 

You,    Too,    Want  That 
Endurance 

Our  purpose  for  trying  the  Super-Six  in  the  tests 
which  made  it  famous,  was  not  so  much  to  win  records 
as  to  establish  the  limits  of  its  endurance. 

Each  harder  test  was  a  step  up  in  the  trials,  think- 
ing it  would  show  just  how  far  the  Super-Six  could  be 
pushed  before  tearing  itself  to  pieces.  But  no  test 
has  yet  proved  that.  Not  even  did  the  trans-continental 
run  from  San  Francisco  to  New  York  develop  its  en- 
durance limits.  In  fact,  the  seven  passenger  touring 
car,  although  having  made  the  run  in  14  hours  less 
time  than  any  car  before  or  since  has  made  it,  was 
turned  back  and  completed  the  round  trip  in  10  days 
and  21   hours. 

But  a  thing  those  tests  did  help  in  doing  was  to 
bring  the  Hudson  up  to  the  standard  of  the  Super- 
Six  motor. 

Such  a  motor  required  better  car  design,  better  axles, 
better  qualities  and  higher  standards  than  were  needed 
with  the  usual  type.  It  resulted,  finally,  in  the  present 
Hudson  Super-Six. 

60,000  Owners 
Also  Helped 

Present  models  also  show  how  owners  of  60,000  earlier 
models  have  helped  develop  the  Hudson. 

There  are  close  to  10,000  of  the  present  type  now  in 
service.  Note  how,  though  not  materially  different, 
they  reflect  the  fineness  and  smoothness  that  is  possible 
through  such  experience. 

It  explains  why  Hudsons  have  been  for  four  years 
the  largest  selling  fine  car. 

It  shows  why  it  is  important  to  reserve  your  Hud- 
son in  advance  of  your  actual  need  for  it.  Thousands 
of  buyers  have  waited  months  to  get  the  Hudson  of 
their  choice. 


Hudson  Motor  Car  Company,  Detroit 
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EDUCATION  -IN  •  AMERICANISM 

Lessons  in  Patriotism  prepared  for  THE  LITERARY  DIGEST  and 
especially  designed  for  School  use 


I 


1 


MAGYARS   IN  THE   UNITED   STATES 


OUR  IMMIGRANTS  FROM  HUNGARY— We  all  know 
that  for  long  there  has  been  a  large  Hungarian  popu- 
lation in  the  United  States.  That  there  have  always 
been  distinct  racial  differences  between  the  immigrants  who 
came  to  this  country  from  Hungary  has  not  been  so  gener- 
ally recognized.  Many  who  ventured  into  the  new  world  of 
the  United  States  were  Slovaks,  Roumanians,  and  Croatians. 
They  were  listed  as  Hungarians  because  they  came  hither  from 
Hungary.  The  downfall  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  as  a 
result  of  defeat  of  the  Central  Empires  of  Europe — Germany 
and  Austria-Hungary — allowed  their  subject  populations  the  op- 
portunity for  self-determination.  Austria  is  a  country  marooned 
economically,  which  Germany  would  like  to  annex  in  a  so-called 
fraternal  spirit.  France  objects  strongly  to  the  proposition 
that  Germany's  population  should  be  so  largely  increased  by 
the  addition  of  Austria's  millions.  Hungary  gave  itself  over  to 
Bolshevism  after  the  abortive  attempt  of  Count  Karolyi  to  es- 
tablish a  Republic  of  Hungary.  But  the  Magyars  are  not  Bol- 
sheviki,  we  are  informed,  and  they  were  happy  when  the  regime 
of  Bela  Kun,  Bolshevik  dictator,  was  overthrown.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Hungary  will  henceforth  be  a  republic  and  not  a 
kingdom.  The  genuine  racial  Hungarians  in  this  country,  or, 
as  they  officially  and  correctly  style  themselves,  the  Magyars, 
are  the  people  we  consider  in  this  article. 

OUR  MAGYAR  POPULATION— In  the  United  States  there 
is  a  population  of  about  1,000,000  Magyars.  They  began 
to  come  here  in  great  numbers  about  thirty  years  ago.  The 
opportunity  for  plenty  of  work  and  good  wages  was  one  incen- 
tive. Another,  and  a  more  impelling  motive,  we  learn  from 
Magyar  authorities,  was  their  unrest  and  dissatisfaction  in  the 
old  country.  Political  conditions  there  were  unsettled  and 
oppressive.  The  proud  and  ancient  dynasty  of  the  Haps- 
burgs  was  always  "a  crown  of  thorns"  to  the  Magyars.  It  will 
be  recalled  that  Count  Karolyi  was  in  the  United  States  on  a 
mission  for  the  independence  of  Hungary  just  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  world-war.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  charged 
against  him  that  he  worked  only  half-heartedly  in  the  effort 
to  found  a  Republic  of  Hungary  because  of  preponderant 
German  influences  active  in  a  campaign  of  Bolshevism  to 
terrify  the  Allied  and  Associated  Powers.  Whatever  the  truth 
of  the  matter  may  be,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  great  majority  of 
Magyars  in  this  country  are  loyal  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  A  hero  of  Hungarian  independence  of  an  earlier 
day  is  Kossuth,  who  came  to  this  country  in  the  interest  of  his 
nation  in  the  year  1851  and  whose  welcome  of  acclaim  by 
Magyars  and  by  the  American  public  is  a  conspicuous  feature 
in  the  history  of  that  period. 

OCCUPATIONS  OF  THE  MAGYARS— The  Magyars  in  the 
United  States  are  to  be  roughly  divided  into  four  classes — ■ 
unskilled  laborers,  mechanics,  tradespeople,  and  members  of 
the  professions.  As  laborers,  numbers  are  to  be  found  in  coal- 
mines and  industrial  plants  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Indiana, 
Illinois,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  and  West  Virginia. 
As  constituents  of  American  population  they  are  spread  broad- 
cast through  all  the  forty-eight  States.  Many  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits  in  Connecticut,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  in  the 
rural  sections  of  other  States.  The  Magyars  v/ho  were  com- 
petent in  some  handicraft  before  they  arrived  in  this  country 
usually  settled  in  the  larger  cities.  Thus  many  of  them  are 
prosperous  as  furriers,  carpenters,  tailors,  wagon  -  builders, 
blacksmiths,  and  so  forth.  As  tradespeople  they  are  numerous, 
especially  in  cities  where  there  is  a  notable  Maygar  population, 
such  as  Chicago,  New  York,  South  Bend,  Detroit,  Cleveland, 
Trenton,  Bridgeport,  and  Pittsburg. 


THEIR  SETTLEMENT  HERE— As  in  the  case  of  all  immi- 
grant races,  the  earlier  comers  of  the  Magyars  inclined  to  con- 
gregate in  colonies.  This  tendency  is  not  so  marked  in  latter 
years,  particularly  because  the  second  generation  is  minded  to 
spread  abroad  in  the  city  or  State  where  they  have  grown  up. 
The  largest  Magyar  population  is  to  be  met  with  in  New  York 
City.  There  reside  a  great  many  Magyars  of  various  occupations. 
Among  these  are  to  be  recorded  many  wealthy  business  men 
engaged  in  the  fur  industry  as  well  as  a  proportion  of  pro- 
fessional men  such  as  physicians,  lawyers,  artists,  and  musi- 
cians. Altho  not  a  few  Magyars  are  engaged  as  musicians  in 
the  theaters  and  luxurious  hotels  of  the  larger  cities,  we  are 
informed  that  as  musicians  this  nation  is  not  so  numerously 
employed  as  in  former  years. 

THEIR  PERMANENCY  HERE— The  great  majority  of  the 
Magyars  that  come  to  the  United  States  settle  here  perma- 
nently. Before  the  outbreak  of  the  world-war,  however, 
there  was  a  migratory  population  of  from  50,000  to  60,000 — - 
chiefly  of  the  laboring  class,  which  was  in  more  or  less  regular 
movement  between  this  country  and  Hungary.  But  of  the 
great  majority  that  make  a  home  here,  we  learn,  there  is  no 
question  of  return,  except  perhaps  for  a  visit  to  friends  and 
relatives  on  the  other  side.  Magyar  children  are  born,  grow 
up,  and  go  to  the  public  schools.  There  and  in  their  association 
with  the  children  of  the  neighborhood  they  become  thoroughly 
Americanized.  So  automatic  is  this  process  of  Americaniza- 
tion among  the  Magyars,  according  to  a  well-informed'  Magyar 
authority,  that  he  and  his  friends  wonder  why  there  is  any 
need  of  the  intensive  cultivation  of  Americanism. 

ASSIMILATION — The  editor  of  a  prominent  Magyar  news- 
paper is  the  authority  for  the  statement  that  in  thousands  of 
families  the  children  are  not  able  to  converse  in  the  Hungarian 
language.  They  learn  it  only  when  they  have  been  brought 
up  under  the  care  of  servants  that  speak  Hungarian.  When  a 
Magyar  comes  to  this  country  at  an  age,  we  may  say,  from 
fifteen  to  thirty  the  chances  are  that  he  will  quickly  acquire  a 
working  knowledge  of  English.  But  if  a  man  is  forty  or  forty- 
five  on  his  arrival  he  is  rather  past  the  learning  age,  except 
he  have  scholarly  training  and  inclination.  Thus  it  happens 
that  many  of  the  older  people  do  not  speak  or  understand  the 
English  language  currently  altho  they  are  wholly  American  in 
spirit  and  ideal.  Of  the  Magyars  that  come  here  to  fix  their 
abode  the  great  majority,  we  are  told,  aim  immediately  at 
registration  as  citizens  in  due  process  of  the  law.  Thousands  of 
Magyars  of  American  lineage  served  in  the  American  Expedi- 
tionary Forces  in  the  war.  Also,  the  vast  majority  of  American 
Magyars  loyally  supported  the  Government  in  war-loans  and 
the  various  charitable  enterprises  necessitated  by  war-conditions. 

SOCIALLY  CONSIDERED— Denominationally  ranked  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion,  the  Magyars  may  be  classed  as  Cath- 
olics, Protestants,  and  Hebrews.  An  index  of  this  classifica- 
tion may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  there 
are  two  Protestant  Magyar  churches,  one  Catholic  church, 
and  two  Hebrew  synagogs.  It  must  be  remembered,  also, 
that  many  Magyar  religionists  attend  a  church  of  their  faith 
that  is  not  distinctly  a  Magyar  foundation.  The  Magyars  are 
soundly  organized  in  benevolent  and  sick-fund  societies.  Also 
they  have  many  social  and  choral  societies  and  athletic  clubs. 
The  Hungarian-American  Federation,  with  headquarters  at 
Cleveland,  is  described  by  one  informant  as  a  strictly  loyal 
association,  the  object  of  which  is  to  protect  Hungarians  in 
their  rights,  and  especially  to  act  as  a  safeguard  for  the  more 
guileless  ones  against  impostors,  fakers,  and  confidence  men, 
whether  they  are  selling  spurious  stocks,  real  estate,  or  what  not. 
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Fat  Juicy  Salt  Mackerel 
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Direct  FromThe  Fishin5  Boats  To  You 
From  Davis^Gloucester 


Folks,  here's  a  real  treat  from  Gloucester.  A  pail  of  fat,  newly- 
packed  mackerel,  especially  selected  for  their  color  and  flavor.  You  will  surely 
relish  these  temptingly  good  fish.  These  Davis  mackerel  are  yours  to  try,  on 
request.  Send  no  money — I'll  forward  the  fish  on  approval  and  take  all  the 
risk  myself.  /~^ 


1 

i 


President 


After  the  Elusive  Mackerel 

I  love  the  salt  water.  I  love  the  foods  that  come  out 
of  the  salt  water.    I  love  to  recall  my  younger  years 
when  in  the  nipping,  salty  air  of  October  and  Novem- 
ber we  would   be  out   for  weeks  in 
my  father's  vessel,  with   himself  as 
"skipper,"  after  the  great   mackerel 
schools. 

Back  in  '85  several  friends  of  mine, 
inland  folks,  asked  me  to  select  and 
send  them  a  pail  of  Gloucester  mack- 
erel. Then  this  thought  occurred  to 
me:  "Why  can't  I  supply  families 
everywhere  with  the  choicest  of 
Gloucester  mackerel — the  kind  w  e  our- 
selves eat — sending  them  direct  from 
the  ocean  to  the  tables  of  my  custom- 
ers?"Thus  my  direct-to-home  business 
was  started — I  never  sell  to  dealers. 


It.  Takes  a  Fisherman  to 
Know  Fish 


natural  sea  taste.  We  clean  and  wash  them  before 
weighing.  You  pay  for  only  net  weight — no  heads 
and  no  tails,  just  the  white,  all  meat  portions — the 
parts  that  make  the  most  delicious  meals  imaginable. 
You  probably  have  never  tasted  salt 
mackerel  so  appetizingly  good  as  mine. 

Send  No  Cash — 


You  see,  I  know  fish.  All  my  days 
have  been  spent  aboard  fishing  boats 
catching  fish,  knowing  the  choicest 
and  picking  'em  out,  cleaning  and 
curing  them  the  right  way.  Today  my  business  is 
housed  in  the  most  modern  fish-building  in  the  coun- 
try. It  is  fitted  with  the  best  possible  sanitary  equip- 
ment for  cleaning  and  packing  fish.  Standing  right 
at  the  water's  edge ,  the  fishermen 's  catches  are  brought 
right  into  my  building.  So  they  go  to  your  table  with 
the  "tang  of  the  sea"  right  in  them. 

Fall  Mackerel — Fat  and  Tender 

Most  of  the  fish  your  dealer  can  buy  are  Spring 
fish,  thin,  dry  and  tasteless.  I  select  for  you  only  Fall 
fish,  fat  and  thick-meated,  the  kind  that  retain  their 


Such  a  Good  Breakfast 

A  fat,  tender,  juicy  Davis' 
Mackerel  broiled  to  a  siz- 
zling brown;  some  butter, 
a  sprinkling  of  pepper,  a 
touch  of  lemon,  if  you  wish — 
how  good  it  smells,  how 
tempting  it  looks,  how  it 
tickles  the  palate,  and,  oh, 
how  it  satisfies ! — the  favorite 
breakfast  dish  of  thousands. 


Try  the  Fish   First 

I  want  you  to  know  before  you  pay 
that  my  fish  will  please  you.  If  there 
is  any  possibility  of  a  risk  I  want  it 
to  be  at  my  expense.  Just  mail  the 
coupon  today.  I  will  ship  at  once  a 
pail  of  my  Fall  mackerel,  containing 
10  lbs.  net  weight  of  the  clear  fish,  each 
fish  weighing  from  1%  lbs.  to  V/i  lbs., 
all  charges  prepaid  east  of  Kansas,  so 
that  your  family  can  have  a  real 
Gloucester  treat  Sunday  morning. 

Then,  if  my  mackerel  are  not  better 
than  any  you  have  ever  tasted,  send 
back  the  rest  at  my  expense.  If  you 
are  pleased  with  them — and  I'm  sure 
you  will  be — send  me  $4.90  and  at  the 
same  time  ask  for  Descriptive  List 
of  Davis  Fish — sold  only  Direct — 
never  to  dealers.  And  remember,  when  ordering 
Davis'  Mackerel,  you  get  only  the  clear, 
edible  portions  of  the  fish — an  economical 
food,  so  good  to  eat,  so  nutritious. 
Mail  the  coupon  now,  with  your  busi- 
ness card,  letterhead  or  reference. 


I 


Frank  E. 

Davis  Co., 


1Z£J////J>Z 
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Frank  E.  Davis  Co., 

256  Central  Wharf,  Gloucester,  Mass. 

The  Fra?ik  E.    Davis    Company   is 
prepared  to   supply,  at  interesting 
prices,  its  products  to  hotels,  chilis, 
institutions,    hospitals,    schools, 
etc.  IVrite/or  special  price  list. 


256  Cent'l  Wharf. 
Gloucester,  Mast. 

Yes,    your   mackerel    are 

worth  trying  anyhow.    Please 

send  me,  all  charges  prepaid, 

a   pail  containing   ten  pounds 

net    weight  of  Davis'    mackerel, 

from  \%  to  \Y2  lbs.  each.     If  after 

trying  a  fish,   1  don't  care  for  them, 

11  return  the  rest  at  your  expense  and 

not  owe  you  anything.       Otherwise  I'll 

send  you  §4.90  in  10  days. 


Street 

City State. 

Business  or  reference 
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PERSHING,  A   GREAT   SOLDIER   OF  THE   REPURLIC 


TBB  LENGTH  OF  FIFTH  AVENUE  might  bave  been 
carpeted  with  newspaper  and  magazine  eulogies  of  Gen- 
eral John  J.  Pershing  on  the  day  when  he  led  the  First 
Division  on  its  great  Victory  Parade  in  New  York  City,  and 
hardly  a  newspaper  comes  from  the  press  that  does  not  have 
his  name  somewhere  in  every  issue.  Politics  may  inspire  some 
of  the  later  comment,  but  the  man  and  his  achievements  have 
inspired  far  more.  Into  his  hands  was  given  one  of  the  greatest 
military  tasks  in  American  history;  he  measured  up  to  his  job, 
and  he  is  worthy  of  the  highest  honors  in  the  gift  of  the  nation: 
that  seems  to  be  the 
practically  unanimous 
opinion  of  our  news- 
papers and  publicists. 
"Pershing  commanded 
far  more  men  than  were 
ever  under  the  direction 
of  any  other  American 
military  leader,"  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
reminds  us.  "History 
may  give  him  a  place 
of  unique  eminence. 
For  the  present  it  can 
be  said  that  he  failed 
in  nothing.  Such  praise 
is  earned  by  few  men." 
The  Philadelphia  Pub- 
lic Ledger  vouches  for 
the  nation's  "general 
gratification  that,  to  the 
famous  list  of  generals 
of  the  past,  Washing- 
ton, Grant,  Sheridan, 
and  Sherman,  the  name 
of  the  man  who  was 
born  in  Missouri,  but 

who  has  so  supremely  represented  the  country  abroad,  is  added, 
and  that  this  title  puts  him  on  a  level  with  his  associates  on  the 
other  side,  Foch  and  Haig,  whose  deeds  have  already  been 
recognized  by  the  ready  gratitude  of  their  respective  nations." 
The  American  leader  is  given  credit  by  this  authority  for  a  ' '  de- 
cisive idea"  in  the  conduct  of  the  war: 

Whatever  else  the  final  verdict  of  history  may  bring  out  to 
add  to  the  well-earned  laurels  of  the  now  General  Pershing,  no 
amount  of  minute  examination  or  of  technical  discussion  can 
take  away  from  him  credit  for  the  great  and  determining  decision 
to  fight  the  might  of  Germany  with  the  American  forces  kept 
intact  "as  an  American  army."  Representative  Julius  Kahn, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  of  the 
House,  and  who  made  a  most  searching  study  of  the  situation 
on  the  battle-fields  on  the  other  side,  has  made  it  very  clear, 
in  his  fine  tribute  to  General  Pershing,  just  what  this  decision 
of  the  American  commander  meant,  not  only  for  America  and 
for  its  troops,  but  for  the  Allies  as  well.  For,  as  Mr.  Kahn 
puts  it,  in  gaining  his  point,  General  Pershing  gave  the  Ameri- 
can Army  a  morale  which  was  equal  to  anything  and  "brought 
the  war  materially  to  a  speedier  conclusion."  But  this  de- 
cision of  General  Pershing  did  not  prevent  him  giving  our 
Allies  a  complete  cooperation  and  support  that,  as  'all  know 
early  in  the  spring  of  1918,  already  turned  the  tide  against  Ger- 
many, whose  downfall  was  in  sight  in  July  and  admitted  in 
August. 

No  one  can  or  wants  to  take  away  the  credit  that  belongs 
to  General  Pershing  for  his  ability  to  work  with  the  Allies  and 
with  his  own  people  in  what  seemed  an  almost  superhuman 
task  of  organizing  and  leading  green  troops  to  a  quick  and  over- 
whelming victory.     It  was  the  temper  and  the  character  as 


well  as  the  number  of  the  American  troops,  whose  advent  had 
first  been  scouted  by  the  Germans,  and  then  their  fighting 
qualities  and  morale;  questioned  and  laughed  at  by  the  Kaiser's 
war-lords,  that  settled  Germany's  fate.  And  it  was  the  handling 
of  our  forces  in  a  manner  that  maintained  their  -pint  to  the  last, 
and  kept  their  efficiency  at  while  heat  that  won  the  day,  and 
none  know  this  bettor  now  than  the  Allied  experts  who  advocated 
a  different  policy.  After  all,  it  is  the  decisive  idea  that  counts 
in  war,  and  General  Pershing  did  not  lack  for  the  idea  or  the 
decision.     The  country  can  not  honor  him  too  enthusiastically. 

The  great  parade  in  New  York  City  on  September  10  re- 
minds some  ohserversof 
three  previous  parades 
headed  by  Pershing  in 
France,  "each  with  its 
own  significance,  each 
with  a  quality  of  thrill- 
ing distinction."  As 
Lucian  Swift  Kirtland 
characterizes  these  cel- 
ebrations in  Leslie's 
Weekly: 


Copyrighted  by  the  International  Film  Service. 

A  HISTORICAL  WOODEN  SHACK. 

Here  General  Pershing  went  to  school,  and  later  taught.     "  Uncle  "  Jordan  Parks, 
shown  in  the  foreground,  was  once  a  pupil  of  the  General's. 


The  chords  struck 
were  the  exaltation  of 
hope,  the  exaltation  of 
belief,  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  a  trust  com- 
pleted. The  first  was, 
of  course,  that  July 
Fourth  of  1917,  when 
the  first  contingent  of 
American  troops 
marched  under  Gen- 
eral Pershing  through 
the  streets  of  Paris.  It 
was  a  black  hour  in  the 
struggle,  far  blacker 
than  we  in  America  then 
knew.  The  Americans 
had  come!  It  wasn't  a 
boulevard  greeting.  It 
came  from  the  heart  of  France.  It  was  an  ecstasy  of  hope  too 
fine  to  be  forgotten.  Every  wreath  cast  at  the  feet  of  our  men 
was  a  symbol.  Again,  after  a  year,  on  July  Fourth,  1918,  the 
boys  who  had  fought  at  Cantigny  and  Belleau  Wood  marched 
down  the  Avenue  du  President  Wilson.  That,  too,  was  a  black 
hour.  The  Germans  were  beating  at  the  very  doors  of  Paris. 
What  the  sight  of  those  American  faces  meant  on  that  day 
could  only  be  felt.  It  could  not  be  described.  It  was  as  if  an 
electric  bolt  had  galvanized  the  thousands  who  watched  into 
belief  in  victory.  "  Vive  Pershing! "  The  shout  must  have 
carried  to  the  General's  billet  on  the  battle-front. 

Now  has  come  and  passed  the  July  of  1919,  the  month  of  the 
celebration  of  the  Fourth  and  the  Fourteenth,  parades  and 
pageantry  of  victory.  But  it  was  on  the  very  last  day  of  July 
that  there  came  a  triumph  for  "Jack"  Pershing  the  man,  a 
spontaneous,  unheralded  triumph  which  one  can  believe  the 
General  will  remember  as  a  unique  tribute. 

Out  toward  Vincennes,  on  the  parade-ground  near  the  French 
barracks,  the  famous  consolidated  regiment  (which  had  been  re- 
viewed at  the  opening  of  the  Pershing  Stadium,  and  which  the 
General  had  led  on  the  Fourteenth  and  had  taken  to  London) 
had  its  final  review.  It  was  to  sail  for  America.  The  men  were 
drawn  up,  awaiting  the  Commander-in-Chief.  He  came  with 
Ambassador  Wallace  and  stept  out  onto  the  field.  The  review 
and  good-by  was  an  affair  of  but  a  few  minutes. 

From  no  one  could  tell  where,  as  if  they  had  sprung  out  of  the 
ground — one  moment  they  were  not  there  and  the  next  moment 
they  were  — a  French  crowd  had  collected  around  the  field. 
Suddenly,  as  the  last  back  of  the  departing  regiment  passed  by, 
that  crowd,  of  every  rank  of  men,  women,  and  children,  gave  a 
spontaneous  and  might3^  shout,  "  Vive  Pershing!" 

Then  they  swept  past  the  mounted  guards.  Machine  guns 
could  not  have   stopt   them.     It  was  a  pergonal  impromptu 
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Over  2000  Patients 
to  every  Dentist 

Tkere  are  about  43,000  dentists  in  the  United  States  to 

take  care  of  the  teeth  of  100,000,000  people over  2,000 

patient?  to  each  dentist. 

Sound  teeth  a  requisite  to  good  health. 

LISTERINE 

THE  SAFE  ANTISEPTIC 


The  improper  or  careless  use  of  the 
tooth  brush  often  causes  irritation  or 
bleeding   gums. 

To  prevent  infection  —  to  render  the 
entire  mouth  clean  and  to  remove  all 
irritating  particles  of  food  or  tooth 
powder  from  between  the  teeth — rinse 
the  mouth  v?ith  Listerine. 

It  leaves  a  delightfully  refreshing  sense 
of  cleanliness. 


tribute  without  a  program.  I  jumped  up 
on  the  top  of  a  motor-car.  I  could  see  those 
four-starred  shoulders  easily,  and  I  could 
see  the  General's  big,  hearty,  wholesome 
smile.  But  suddenly  I  didn't  see  him.  I 
thought  the  sweep  of  the  stampede  had 
carried  him  down.  No.  He  was  reaching 
over  to  pick  up  the  children. 

It  has  been  complained  by  some,  and 
noted  with  approval  by  other  commen- 
tators, that  the  personality  of  the  Gen- 
eral is  cold,  dictatorial,  undramatic.  "This 
charge  is  really  a  striking  tribute  to  his 
worth,"  comments  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
"For  Pershing,  like  Grant,  is  absolutely 
single-minded."  "General  Pershing,  re- 
turning, draws  attention  to  the  fact  that 
no  national  American  heroes  were  created 
during  the  recent  war,"  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal.  "Pic- 
turesque and  dashing  figures  "  are  absent, 
since  "this  war  was  so  colossal  that  no  one 
man  could  reflect  in  his  person"  any  strik- 
ing amount  of  its  "romance  and  glory." 
Among  the  rank  and  file,  we  are  told,  the 
feeling  for  the  Commander-in-Chief  was 
one  of  respect  rather  than  of  devotion,  or 
even  "liking."  Charles  Phelps  Cushing, 
the  former  photo-news  editor  for  the  A.  E. 
F.  official  newspaper,  The  Stars  and  Stripes, 
expresses  his  conviction  that  the  A.  E.  F.,  as 
a  whole,  saw  so  few  of  Pershing's  "human 
qualities"  that  they  came  to  regard  him 
as  "more  or  less  of  a  machine."  He 
comments  on  this  attitude  in  Leslie's 
Weekly: 

Possibly  this  was  not  due  to  any  inherent 
coldness  in  the  Commander-in-Chief's  char- 
acter, but  the  result  of  a  policy  he  adopted. 
And  of  course  the  businesslike  nature  of 
modern  war  may  have  had  something  to 
do  with  it — tho  this  did  not  in  any  way 
operate  to  injure  the  popularity  of  Joffre 
or  Petain. 

The  fact  remains  that,  tho  Pershing 
looked  the  part  of  a  soldier  and  proved 
himself  highly  efficient,  he  failed  to  stir  the 
imagination  of  his  troops.  The  first  reason 
for  this,  perhaps,  was  that  there  was  little 
of  what  is  known  as  the  "  pieturesque " 
about  him.  Except  for  his  Sam-Browne 
belt,  he  drest  like  an  officer  of  the  garrison 
of  Governors  Island,  New  York.  His  com- 
mand wore  jaunty  overseas  caps  and  were 
proud  of  their  gold  service-stripes.  Gen- 
eral Pershing  could  choose  his  own  dress, 
and  he  elected  to  do  without  any  of  these 
emblems  of  overseas  service.  In  addition 
to  having  nothing  characteristic  in  dress  he 
had  no  mannerisms,  no  oddities  of  the 
physical.  Dickman  and  Liggett  had  bulk, 
like  "Papa"  Joffre.  Harbord  used  to  wear 
a  French  colonial's  helmet,  and  he  had  an 
engaging  faculty  for  doing  dramatic  things 
at  the  dramatic  moment.  Bullard,  long 
and  lean,  and  with  a  Southern  accent,  had 
legends  behind  him  of  the  days  in  the 
"islands"  when  he  told  his  men  to  "follow 
me!"  MacArthur  and  Buck  won  their 
men's  hearts  by  conspicuous  deeds  ap- 
proaching rashness — the  same  sort  of  thing 
that  landed  General  Catlin.'of  the  Marines, 
in  a  hospital  with  a  sniper's  bullet  through 
his  lungs. 

Whatever  the  reason  for  Pershing's  lack 
of  picturesqueness,  it  certainly  was  one  of 
the  reasons  for  his  lack  of  popularity. 
Perhaps  he  held  himself  aloof  from  attempt- 
ing to  catch  his  men's  fancy;  perhaps  he 
did  not  know  how.     Certainly  he  was  not 
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"one  of  those  round  whom  legends  grow 
even  in  their  lifetime."  Ho  never  did  any- 
thing that  John  J.  Dough-boy  remembers 
as  particularly  dramatic,  or  said  anything 
particularly  stirring  on  a  dramatic  occasion. 
Ho  was  onco  credited  with  the  speech  at 
Laf ayctto's  tomb — ' '  Lafayette Jjious  voila! ' ' 
— but  iconoclasts  now  credit  that  line  to 
another  speaker  named  Stanton. 

Pershing  wroto  a  forceful  note  offering 
the  uso  of  the  American  troops  to  help  stem 
the  German  spring  drivo  of  1918,  but  its 
words  were  thoso  of  a  business  letter,  and 
do  not  stick  in  tho  memory.  Perhaps  all 
this  is  something  to  admire — there  was  no 
flash  about  tho  man;  Yet  a  little  flash,  a 
little  color,  some  eccentricity,  is  often  an 
enduring  quality,  tending  to  stimulate 
power  of  leadership.  Grant,  like  Pershing, 
was  the  solid  type,  but  he  lost  nothing  by 
his  picturesque  qualities  and  an  occasional 
pat  sentence.  Sherman,  Funston,  and 
many  of  our  naval  heroes  had  this  same 
knack  of  catching  the  fancy  of  their 
men  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  civilian 
public. 

The  writer  saw  him  once  shortly  before 
the  Cantigny  action,  with  the  officers  of  the 
First  Division  gathered  around  him  in  a 
big  circle  back  of  a  chateau  in  Chaumont — 
not  the  G.  H.  Q.  Chaumont,  but  the  smaller 
one  in  Picardy.  He  unbent  that  time,  tell- 
ing these  officers  how  much  ho  hoped  and 
how  fondly  he  trusted  that  the  division 
would  live  up  to  the  best  traditions  of  the 
American  Army.  He  was  saying  particu- 
larly kind  things  of  the  First  Division  when 
General  Bullard,  then  its  commander,  stept 
up  beside  him  and  interrupted.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  Bullard  said,  and  if 
Pershing  meant  to  say  more  that  day  but 
checked  himself  so  as  not  to  be  under  the 
suspicion  of  playing  favorites.  The  Com- 
mander-in-Chief seemed  older  that  day, 
his  shoulders  were  not  so  erect  as  usual; 
and  I  believe  he  was  shaken  with  emotion. 
I  think  the  First  Division  likes  him  better 
and  comes  nearer  to  understanding  him 
than  any  other  division — and  that  he  re- 
turns that  affection  in  due  proportion. 
That  speeeh  at  Chaumont  in  Picardy  may 
be  the  reason.  It  was  never  reported,  be- 
cause the  censor  slashed  it  out  of  every 
correspondent's  "copy,"  but  it  was  never 
censored  out  of  the  memory  of  the  division's 
offieers. 

A  good  many  of  us  have  a  shrewd  suspi- 
cion that  many  politicians  went  to  France 
in  the  army  of  joy-riders  that  poured  over- 
seas after  the  signing  of  the  armistice;  and 
that  these  politicians  carefully  sounded  out 
the  A.  E.  F.  on  the  possibilities  of  Pershing 
for  President.  We  also  have  a  suspicion 
that  they  returned  with  a  report  that  most 
of  the  two  million  overseas  would  vote 
"No!"  on  such  a  proposition — even  on  a 
proposition  to  put  any  soldier  into  the 
White  House. 

Did  Pershing  lose  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come a  candidate  for  the  highest  office  in 
America  because  he  deliberately  made  him- 
self in  France  "something  of  a  machine"? 
It  is  possible.  Many  who  think  they  would 
not  prefer  him  have  a  feeling  that  back  of 
his  somewhat  forbidding  front  he  was  not 
so  cold  and  colorless  a  personality  as  he 
appeared  to  be  on  inspection  tours.  Per- 
haps this  was  simply  his  West-Pointer's 
notion  of  the  best  way  to  get  a  big  job 
done.  If  so,  he  is  paying  the  penalty  of 
impersonal  efficiency  by  returning  richer  in 
respect  than  in  affection. 

We  recall  him  marching  stiff-backed  up 
and  down  endless  lines  of  stiff -backed  troops. 
We  picture  him  as  a  business  man  with 
offices  in  an  old  barracks,  with  a  town 
house  and  a  country  house  like  a  banker, 
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Vinegars 

Three  vinegars — Malt,  Cider  and  White — all  made  of  the 
choicest  materials,  with  the  care  and  skill  that  long  experience 
has  proved  good  and  aged  in  wood  to  develop  the  aroma. 

You  should  be  sure  of  the  vinegar  you  buy  for  salads,  and 
every  table  and  cooking  purpose.     The  Heinz  label  is  your 

guarantee.    Every  drop  awakens  flavor. 

Malt,    Cider  and  White. 

Pints,   quarts  and  half-gallons,  in  bottles  Jilled  and 

sealed  in  the  Heinz  establishment. 

HEENZofiSon 

Heinz  methods  and  ideals  in  the  pre- 
paration of  foods  were  taken  to  Seville, 
Spain,  and  from  the  Heinz  plant  across 
the  ocean  comes  this  pure,  rich,  whole- 
some Olive  Oil. 


Some  of  the 


Baked  Beans 

Spaghetti 

Cream  of  Tomato  Soup 

Tomato  Ketchup 


All  Heinz  goods  sold  in  Canada  are  packed  in  Canada 
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Kohler  "Viceroy"  Ba.h        Recess  Pattern 


KOHLER 

Also  MEANS  46  YEARS'  EXPERIENCE 

Kohler  leadership  in  the  realm  of  plumbing 
ware  is  the  result  of  forty-six  years  of 
doing  things  well. 

And  the  Kohler  idea  of  "doing  things 
well' '  means  imparting  to  the  unseen  details 
a  value  as  marked  and  permanent  as  that 
which  distinguishes  the  superiorities  that 
are  visible  and  readily  apparent.  This 
value  is  assured  by  the  Kohler  name  glazed 
inconspicuously  into  the  enamel. 

Whether  it  be  the  famous  "Viceroy" 
Bathtub  installed  in  some  fine  home  or 
hotel,  or  a  complete  plumbing  equipment 
for  a  great  factory,  or  a  kitchen  sink,  it  is 
a  worthy  Kohler  product  through  and 
through,  the  result  of  this  forty-six  years 
of  well-doing. 

Kohler  quality,  the  direct  result  of  this 
experience,  has  a  particular  significance  for 
the  architect,  plumber,  and  Kohler  users, 
to  whom  lasting  value  is  a  paramount 
consideration. 

May  we  send  you,  with  our  compliments,  an 
interesting  and  well-illustrated  book  which 
describes  the  method  employed  at  the 
great  Kohler  community  factory  in  the 
making  of  a  complete  line  of  enameled 
plumbing  ware  unusual  in  beauty  and 
service? 

KOHLER  of  KOHLER 

Kohler  Co.,  Kohler,  Wisconsin 

Shipping  Point,  Sheboygan,  Wis. 

AND     TWELVE    AMERICAN     BRANCHES 


MANUFACTURERS      OF     ENAMELED     PLUMBING      WARE 
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and  a  garage  full  of  expensive  motor-cars. 
We  think  of  him  moiling  in  "paper  work," 
but  plotting  no  brilliant  pieces  of  strategy; 
as  a  solemn-faced  West-Pointer,  immacu- 
late and  handsome,  with  highly  polished 
boots  and  a  stiff  garrison  cap.  There  are 
photographic  souvenirs  of  a  Pershing  in  a 
tin  hat,  and  of  the  Pershing  smile,  but  it  is 
difficult  for  John  J.  Dough-boy  to  picture 
him  in  these  lights.  Tho  "Black  Jack" 
was  one  of  us  and  the  leader  of  us  all,  he 
somehow  failed  to  belong,  as  some  of  the 
other  generals  did.  In  a  word,  the  whole 
trouble  was  that  we  couldn't  manage  to 
catch  enough  of  the  human  side  of  our 
Commander-in-Chief.  He  seemed  distant ; 
we  didn't  feel  that  we  knew  him;  and  we 
couldn't  honestly  say,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  we  really  liked  him.  We  gave 
him  respect — that  was  all! 

But  "popular  favor  is  ephemeral,"  re- 
plies the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal. 
"When  the  thinking  people  of  this  country 
begin  to  measure  the  things  that  were 
accomplished  under  Pershing,  they  will 
realize  that  he  has  done  a  tremendous 
task  in  a  soldierlike  way.  The  penalty  of 
failure  would  have  been  assessed  against 
Pershing.  Therefore,  he  is  entitled  by 
right  to  all  the  honor  and  all  the  gratitude 
that  must  come  from  a  fair-minded  people 
to  a  man  who  sticks  to  his  job  and  makes 
a  success  of  his  work.  Pershing  deserves 
honor  and  gratitude  as  Jackson  deserved 
it,  as  Lee  deserved  it,  as  Grant  deserved 
it,  and  as  Dewey  deserved  it."  Taking 
up  a  recent  instance  in  which  the  American 
leader  is  alleged  to  have  shown  his  dicta- 
torial character,  the  Buffalo  Express  pre- 
sents this  defense: 

He  has  shown  that  he  was  not  afraid 
to  offend  Congress  at  the  precise  moment 
it  had  his  fate  in  its  hands.  His  reasons 
for  not  appearing  before  the  subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  which  is  investigating 
the  war  and  its  expenditures  were  ample, 
but  he  did  not  go  fnto  details  to  explain 
them.  His  records  Avere  packed  away 
in  the  hold  of  the  Leviathan  and  he  was 
very  busy  paying  calls  upon  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  French  people.  He 
had  the  choice  of  offending  the  com- 
mittee or  France,  and  he  chose  the  one 
which  would  be  least  embarrassing  to 
his  country,  even  tho  it  might  hurt  him 
personally. 

The  members  of  the  committee  have 
been  unreasonable  in  their  cries  of  out- 
raged dignity,  but  they  should  have  picked 
a  smaller  man  for  their  complaints. 

It  is  not  hard  to  remember  the  number 
of  people  who  counseled  the  Pershing 
enthusiast  at  the  beginning  of  our  part  in 
the  war  with  these  words:  "Better  go 
slow;  we  will  have  two  or  three  men  in  his 
place  before  we  get  a  real  military  leader." 
Pershing  started  at  the  top,  remained  at 
the  top  through  the  nineteen  months  of 
fighting,  and  now  comes  back  to  this 
country  to  receive  his  appointment  as 
general  and  the  thanks  of  the  American 
people. 

When  the  time  comes  Pershing  will 
speak.  It  was  unfair  to  have  called  for 
his  last  few  minutes  in  France,  and  still 
more  unfair  to  cry  when  he  did  not  give 
them. 

In  a  lighter  vein  is  this  incident  related 
by  Wilbur  Forest  in  the  New  York  Tribune, 
"possibly    published    here    for    the    first 
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Steam  or  hot 
water  will  not 
turn  it  white 


PITGAIRN  VARNISH  COMPANY 

Milwaukee,  Newark,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Seattle 

EXPORT   DEPARTMENT.   WOOLWORTH    BUILDING.   NEW    YORK    CITY 

PITTSBURGH   PLATE   GLASS   COMPANY 

Distributing  stocks  in  all  leading  cities  of  (tie  United  Si»ies 
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OF  COURSE  you  are  not  going  to  boil  the  varnished 
finish  on  your  floors,  furniture  or  woodwork — but  if 
the  finish  will  endure  actual  boiling,  it  will  more  than 
withstand  steam  from  your  bath-tub,  hot  water  from 
leaky  radiators,  water  spilled  on  table,  floors  and  so  on. 

Pitcairn  Water  Spar  Varnish  is  unharmed,  even  by 
boiling.  It  insures  you  a  rich  and  lasting  finish  for  Floors, 
Furniture  and  Woodwork— whether  interior  or  exterior. 

In  your  dealer's  window  you'll  see  a  wood  panel  finished 
with  Pitcairn  Water  Spar,  submerged  in  an  aquarium 
day  and  night,  month  after  month — actual  visible  proof 
that  Pitcairn  Water  Spar  is  waterproof 
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Inserted  photograph:  Goodyear- Cord -equibped  trucks  belonging  to 
the  fleet  of  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  Company,  Boston.  Large  photograph: 
Showing  the  condition  of  a  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tire  after 
seven  months  of  continuous  service  on  one  of  the  trucks  owned  by  this  firm 


Copyright  1319,  by  The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co. 


AKRON 
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How  Pneumatics  Have  Improved 
This  Extensive  Delivery  System 

OUR  big  Goodyear  Pneumatics  have  been  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment. They  have  saved  over  40%  on  gasoline,  decidedly  lowered 
repair  costs,  and  will  show  a  big  economy  in  the  longer  life  of  our 
trucks.  They  have  made  us  money  in  rendering  possible  an  improved 
service  to  our  customers  and  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  our  delivery 
men.  And  in  mileage  our  records  show  Goodyear  Tires  superior  to 
all  others.  The  only  set  of  Goodyear  Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires  that 
we  have  worn  out  were  in  use  13  months  and  traveled  13,972 
miles.  Another  set,  still  in  use,  has  gone  11,825  miles."— 
L.  W.  Jouett,  Manager  of  Retail  Stores  for  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa 
Company,  Wholesale  and  Retail  Grocers,  55  Summer  Street,  Boston 
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The  city  of  Boston  alone  comprises  a 
decidedly  big  delivery  territory  and,  when 
neighboring  towns  are  added,  local  de- 
livery equipment  must  be  equal  to  very 
hard  daily  hauling  schedules. 

For  more  than  forty  years  the  wholesale 
and  retail  grocery  house  of  Cobb,  Bates 
and  Yerxa  Company  has  been  active  in 
this  district  and,  as  business  and  territory 
have  increased,  the  organization  has  ad- 
vanced its  delivery  methods  to  keep  pace. 

So,  today,  residents  of  Greater  Boston 
and  environs  see  motor  trucks,  owned  by 
this  company  and  shod  with  Goodyear 
Pneumatic  Cord  Truck  Tires,  hurrying 
fresh  and  delicate  produce,  as  well  as 
staples,  to  retail  stores  and  consumers  in 
all  directions. 

The  company's  steadily  progressing  adop- 
tion of  Goodyear  Cords  has  followed  an 
extensive  use  of  truck  tires  in  general  and 
Goodyear  Truck  Tires  in  particular,  and 
the  statement  above  gives  the  net  of  their 
experience  as  far  as  the  delivery  trucks 
are  concerned. 

While  Goodyear  Solid  Tires  still  are  used 
on  trucks  carrying  the  extremely  dense, 
heavy  loads  and  making  the  slower  hauls 
between  the  freight  depots  and  the 
wholesale  house,  the  Goodyear  Cords 
now  are  furnishing  the  basis  of  an  im- 
proved delivery  system. 


The  traction,  cushioning  and  wider  radius 
of  action,  on  the  pneumatics,  all  produce 
benefits  which  have  a  sizable  monetary 
value  that  shows  up  on  the  books  of 
the  concern. 

The  Cobb,  Bates  &  Yerxa  trucks  on  the 
agile  Goodyear  Cords  wend  their  way  far 
more  easily  through  the  intricate  Boston 
traffic;  they  cover  many  broken  and 
rutted  routes  in  good  time;  they  operate 
on  less  gasoline;  due  to  the  resilient 
pneumatics,  they  show  less  sign  of  their 
exacting  toil. 

The  only  set  of  the  powerful  pneumatics, 
which  has  been  removed  thus  far,  ran 
13,972  miles  and  all  the  others  have 
been  demonstrating  a  similarly  impres- 
sive toughness. 

It  has  been  experience  very  much  like 
this,  not  only  in  American  cities,  but  also 
in  rural  communities,  which  has  brought 
the  pneumatic  principle  and  the  big 
Goodyear  Cords  into  simultaneous  adop- 
tion for  many  classes  of  motor  truck 
service. 

Such  experience  unquestionably  is  back 
of  the  fact  that  of  all  motor  trucks  now 
factory- equipped  with  big  pneumatics, 
more  are  delivered  on  Goodyear  Pneu- 
matic Cord  Truck  Tires  and  Goodyear 
Ideal  Detachable  or  Demountable  Rims 
than  on  any  other  kind. 


The  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Company,  Akron,  Ohio 
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The  better  a  belt  grips  the  pulley 
the  greater  its  worth 


PULLEY  GRIPPING 
SOLID  WOVEN 


RUSCO  BELTING 

grips  the  pulley 
firmly  and  delivers 
maximum    power    to 
your  machines. 

Rusco  Products  have  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  modern  manu- 
facturing plant.  As  power  and  conveyor 
belts,  endless  belts,  polishing  belts,  they 
fulfill  every  demand  of  efficiency. 

Write  our  nearest  office 
for  advice  on  your 
belting  problems. 

The  Russell  Manufacturing  Company 

HOME  OFFICES  AND  FACTORIES 
513  Russell  Avenue 

Middletown  Connecticut 


NEW  YORK  CITY 
349  Broadway 


CHICAGO,   ILL. 
1438  Michigan  Ave. 


DETROIT,  MICH. 
18  Alexandrine  Ave.  E. 


ATLANTA,  GA. 
60  So.  Forsyth  St. 


Western  Distributors:  JOHN  T.  ROWNTREE,  Inc. 

Home  Office 
601  Higgins  Building,   Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

(  979  Monadnock  Building,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
nq  *  Tvn-Hirc    J  ^12  Kearns  Building,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
tJK/\iN^MK,»:   .  501  Maynard  Building,  Seattle,  Wash. 

'  301  Chamber  of  Commerce  Building,  Denver,  Col. 


Southwestern  Distributors:   CAMPBELL,  WOOD  &  CO. 

Dallas,  Texas 

38  Factory  BuUdings      ESTABLISHED  1830      25,000  Shuttles 


time,"  of  a  meeting  between  Pershing  and 
Colonel  Roosevelt  in  Cuba.  "Pershing 
has  been  credited  with  meeting  Colonel 
Roosevelt  in  another  way,"  says  the 
writer,  "but  one  who  was  near  has  told 
me  that  it  happened  like  this": 

Pershing  was  quartermaster  and  adjutant 
of  his  regiment.  On  the  left  of  the  Tenth 
happened  to  be  the  Rough  Riders,  com- 
manded by  Roosevelt.  Mules  were  pre- 
cious property  in  Cuba  just  then,  and 
Pershing  had  lost  two  of  them.  Colonel 
Roosevelt  also  had  lost  some  mules. 
They  both  found  two  mules  wandering 
in  the  underbrush,  and  they  found  them 
at  the  same  time.  It  was  intensely  dark, 
too  dark  for  variance  in  military  rank  to 
make  much  difference.  Roosevelt  was 
sure  he  had  found  his  mules  and  so  was 
Pershing.  I  am  informed  that  the  con- 
versation which  followed  there  in  the 
darkness  would  not,  even  in  this  enlight- 
ened age,  look  pretty  in  print.  Two 
strong  wills  clashed  and  a  duel  of  words 
was  the  inevitable  result.  Gentlemen 
seldom  resort  to  fisticuffs,  and  both  Roose- 
velt and  Pershing  were  gentlemen.  But 
General  Pershing's  fellow  officer  who 
told  me  the  story  pointed  with  some 
pride  to  the  fact  that  Pershing  got  the 
mules. 

Back  in  General  Pershing's  home  town 
of  Laclede,  Missouri,  at  any  rate,  they  do 
not  look  upon  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  as 
too  dictatorial  and  awe-inspiring.  It  was 
there  that  his  father  was  a  Missouri  section 
foreman,  and  in  the  stratum  of  life  to 
which  young  Pershing  belonged  he  re- 
ceived no  undue  coddling.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  grow  a  rugged  boy  with  all  the 
barefoot,  swimming-hole,  and  play  priv- 
ileges of  the  ordinary  country  lad.  When 
he  was  old  enough  he  went  to  work  on 
the  farm,  and  there  laid  the  foundation 
for  the  marvelous  physique  which,  at 
his  present-  age,  has  been  the  comment 
of  European  military  circles.  Says  a  re- 
cent dispatch  from  Laclede  to  the  Cleveland 
News: 

It'll  be  just  plain  "Johnny"  when  Gen. 
John  J.  Pershing,  world-war  hero  of 
America,  returns  to  Laclede,  Missouri. 
There'll  be  no  snap  of  official  saluting,  no 
conventional  handshakes  with  lifted  hats. 
It'll  be  just  a  hearty  slap  on  the  back, 
and  "Well,  well,  Johnny,  we're  sure  glad 
to  see  ye  back  agin." 

And  among  the  first  to  greet  "Johnny" 
will  be  a  quartet  of  old-timers,  who  knew 
"Johnny"  when  he  was  "knee  high  to  a 
grasshopper."  "Uncle  Al"  Hall  knew 
him  when  he  was  a  youngster.  In  fact, 
he  helped  get  in  the  alfalfa  on  "Johnny's" 
father's  farm.  And  "Aunt  Louisa"  War- 
ren, now  eighty-six  years  old,  won't 
bother  with  any  official  frills,  for  he  is  still 
her  "Johnny  boy."  "Why,  I  was  there 
when  he  was  born,  and  I  gave  him  his 
first  bath,"  she  said  proudly,  when  the 
telegram  telling  her  when  he  was  coming 
was  shown  her. 

Then  there'll  be  A.  L.  Harter,  one  of 
"Johnny's"  old  school  chums,  and  "Aunt" 
Susan  Hewitt,  who  used  to  make  fried 
apple  cakes  and  cookies  for  him  when  lie 
was  running  around  in  knickers  on  his 
dad's  farm. 

' '  <  leneral?  Guess  not,  just  plain  Johnny, 
but  he's  our  hero  just  the  same,"  so  say 
they  all  at  Laclede. 
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MILITANT  MARKETING  IN  PARIS  ADDS 
ZEST  TO  AFTER-WAR  LIFE 


PARIS  lias  not  fallen  upon  those  days  of 
droary  monotony  which  some  French 
writers  feared  might  follow  the  vast  excite- 
ment and  thrills  of  the  Great  War.  A 
thrill  of  new  life  is  in  the  very  air,  reports 
a  special  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  when  tomatoes  and  melons 
and  eggs  hurtle  through  the  sweltering  at- 
mosphere at  the  great  central  markets.  In 
this  emphatic  way  the  city  registers  its  pro- 
test against  forms  of  petty  profiteering, 
about  which,  in  this  country,  wo  would 
merely  writo  lotters  to  the  newspapers. 
The  correspondent,  writing  under  the  dato 
line  of  Paris,  June  16,  describes  one  of  these 
lively  occasions: 

Some  of  the  throwing  was  done  by  boys 
out  of  mere  joy  of  life,  but  the  vegetables 
were  the  favorite  ammunition  of  the  women 
who  preside  picturesquely  at  the  city  push- 
carts. It  may  have  been  a  waste  of  good 
summer  food,  but  women  and  boys  felt  un- 
mixed satisfaction  when  an  overripe  to- 
mato of  the  season  painted  red  the  circum- 
ambient jaw  of  a  sweating,  remonstrating 
policeman. 

These  women  of  the  push-carts  are  not 
the  aristocratic  Dames  de  la  Halle  we  read 
about.  They  are  at  the  other  end  of  the 
social  scale  of  the  market,  tho  the  French 
call  them  by  a  name  that  must  date  from 
more  poetic  ages — "merchants  of  the  four 
seasons."  The  disturbances,  which  have 
not  been  serious  enough  to  be  dignified  with 
the  name  of  riots,  did  not  begin  with  such 
women,  who  have  simply  passed  the  un- 
easiness up  the  line,  adding  only  a  few  ges- 
tures of  their  own.  They  intended  to  hit 
with  their  missiles  more  obnoxious  person- 
ages than  the  police,  with  whom  their  feud 
is  mild  and  centuries  old,  but  like  women 
when  they  throw  and  Puritans  when  they 
build  they .  aim  better  than  they  know. 
The  mental  satisfaction  which  they  gave 
and  received  is  the  least  part  of  the  world- 
effort  to  rid  itself  of  the  burden  war  has 
left  behind. 

The  burden  is  dear  living.  It  is  not 
pleasant  when  cook  comes  home  to  hear 
that  the  day's  food  has  been  wasted  at  the 
markets  or  is  held  back  because  of  like 
shindies — and  that  the  little  to  be  bought 
has  soared  to  sky-scraper  prices.  Like 
Kim's  Lama,  we  must  make  the  Buddhist's 
examination  of  conscience  all  along  the  line 
of  causes  ending  and  beginning  in  ourselves. 

The  beginning  of  these  disturbances  is  in 
the  general  exasperation  felt  at  the  steady 
high  prices  of  food  and  fuel  and  clothing  and 
lodging.  Everybody  is  exasperated  except 
the  profiteers,  and  they  are  suspected  by 
everybody  of  making  the  necessaries  of  life 
dear.  And  those  suspected  of  profiteering 
"passed  the  buck"  to  some  one  higher  up. 

First,  there  was  a  solitary  newspaper  re- 
porter publishing  day  by  day  how  he  called 
in  the  police  on  overcharging  restaurants 
and  food-sellers.  Then  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee of  consumers — you,  I,  and  every- 
body— was  established  by  popular  move- 
ment in  one  crowded  city  quarter  and  went 
about  changing  the  marked  prices  of  push- 
carts and  grocers  or  taking  possession  and 
selling  to  the  following  crowds  at  lower 
prices  decided  by  themselves.  This  reform 
movement  spread  rapidly  and  the  Latin 
Quarter  students  took  it  up  in  their  own 
manner  with  literature  and  noise. 

Next,  the  push-cart  women,  joined  by 
small  shopkeepers,  transferred  the  seat  of 
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"CERTIFICATE"  METALS 

Shop  efficiency  demands  elimination  of  guess  work. 

Executive  efficiency — the  guarantee  of  value  received. 

That's  why  we  inaugurated  our  new  way  of  selling 
metal,  and  printed  a  book,  with  full  information,  in 
regard  to  it. 

With  every  shipment  of  Babbitt  Metal,  Solder,  Lino, 
Electro,    Stereo  or  Mono  Type-Metal,    Ingot  Copper, 
Composition,  Bronze  and  Brass  Ingots,  you'll  find  each 
ingot  bearing  a  number.    A  signed  "Certificate"  bear- 
ing the  same  number  goes  with  the  invoice  (see  speci- 
men page  2  of  our  book.)  m  |  jj 

It  gives  you — a  complete  chemical  analysis — the  tensile 
strength — the  elongation — Brinell  hardness  and 
a  microphotograph  of  the  structure  of  the  metal. 

The  scientific  precision,  with  which  we  make  this 
accurate    analysis,   is   illustrated  in  our  book. 

This   method   of  buying    metal   means    the 
elimination  of  waste,  no   more  or  no  less 
hardness,  or  other  physical  characteristics 
than  you  need.     The  assurance  of  exactly 
what  you  pay  for  in  value  of  the  component 
metals  of  the  alloy — no  more  or  no  less. 

A  precise  working  basis  for  future  oper- 
ations through  which  the  metal  is  put. 

Fifty  years  spent  in  the  production  of  non- 
ferrous  alloys  have  demonstrated  the  im- 
perative need  of  this  new  basis  of  buying. 
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Our  book  on  "Certificate" 
Metal  carries  an  important 
message  to  every  man  asso- 
ciated with,  or  with  inter- 
est in,  any  manufacturing 
in  which  alloys  are  used. 
Let  us  send  it  to  you. 
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White  &.  Bro.,  Inc. 

Since  1869 

Smelters  and  Refiners  of 
Non-Ferrous  Metals 

Manufacturers  of  Ingot  Copper,  Com- 
position, Bronze  and  Brass  Ingots, 
Babbitt  Metal,  Solder  and 
Type  Metals. 

GENERAL  OFFICES 

North  American  Bldg. 

Philadelphia 

Trinity  Building,  New  York 
Oliver  Building,  Boston 
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The  boys  from  the 

Front  will  tell  you     (4 


1 
J 


F-W-D  Means 
Longer  Truck  Life 

WHATEVER  your  kind  of  trucking, 
the  ordinary  hauling  of  merchandise 
or  construction  materials  and  fuel, 
the  F-W-D  will  do  it  better  and  — 

It  will  give  you  the  most  years  of  truck 
service.  The  first  F-W-D,  sold  in  1912, 
is  in  daily  use  as  efficient  as  ever. 

The  lasting  quality  of  the  F-W-D  is  due  to 
its  distribution  of  load  and  power  on  all 
four  wheels.  Stresses  are  equalized — not 
concentrated  on  the  rear  axles 

The  F-W-D  is  the  most  easily  handled.  It 
steers  the  same  as  a  passenger  car — with 
the  front  wheel*  only.  With  its  56-inch 
standard  tread  front  and  rear  the  F-W-D 
always  finds  a  road.  Carrying  the  same 
or  greater  loads  than  rear  drive  trucks  of 
its  rating,  the  F-W-D  saves  16  inches  in 
truck  width  and  46  inches  in  truck  length 
— 44  square  feet. 

The  F-W-D  saves  21%  in  tire  equipment 

—  does  more  work  on  the  same  fuel — 

brings  trucking  costs  down  to  the  minimum. 

Write  for  Literature 

The  Four  Wheel  Drive  Auto  Co. 

Ciintonville,  Wisconsin 
Canadian  Factory:  Kitchener,  Ontario 


this  new  war  to  the  Central  Markets,  de- 
claring that  if  they  were  not  to  be  allowed 
to  sell  at  their  own  prices,  then  no  provi- 
sions at  all  should  be  sold,  least  of  all  by 
the  wholesale  dealers  of  the  market  from 
whom  they  have  to  buy  themselves  and  to 
whom  they  pass  up  the  blame  of  dear  prices. 
And  the  wholesale  dealers,  among  whom  are 
the  rich  Dames  dc  la  Halle,  blame  the  peas- 
ant producers — and  the  last  state  is  worse 
than  the  first  for  the  consumer — since  then 
lie  could  buy  dear  and  now  he  can  not  buy 
at  all.  At  present  the  peasants  threaten 
to  boycott  the  Paris  markets  altogether  and 
bring  no  more  butter  and  cheese  and  eggs, 
no  more  young  onions,  peas,  carrots,  and 
beans,  and  kindred  joys  of  life  in  the 
summer  season. 

The  push-cart  women  turn  with  their  bare 
arms  akimbo  and  their  faces  redder  than 
ever  under  their  grizzling  hair  and  give 
lessons  in  French  back-talk  to  vigilance 
committees  and  Latin  Quarter  students — 
for  even  in  hot  midsummer  and  vacation 
the  perennial  student  haunts  the  Quarter 
and  is  suspected  of  running  off  with  toma- 
toes and  melons.  The  authorities  promptly 
hurried  up  their  wagons  and  carried  off  tho 
tons  of  good  food  left  scattered  from  the 
fray  and  bore  it  off  to  Institutions  of  Pub- 
lic Assistance,  as  the  French  call  with  demo- 
cratic respect  what  the  English,  with  fond 
memories  of  Oliver  Twist,  speak  of  as  Poor 
Law  Commissions.  Soldiers  hurried  in 
from  neighboring  barracks  to  eke  out  their 
mess  with  fresh  vegetables.  The  grated 
gates  of  the  markets,  block  after  block, 
were  closed  and  all  the  day's  fishes  were 
put  back  on  ice. 

The  invidious  reporter  had  meanwhile 
been  recognized  until,  past  recognition, 
with  little  coat  and  trousers  and  no  shirt 
at  all  and  well  bled  for  an  enforced  vaca- 
tion, he  was  carried  away  by  the  police. 
The  push-cart  went  off  on  the  rampage,  and 
made  a  day  of  it,  frightening  little  grocers 
into  drawing  down  their  blinds  and  chasing 
away  their  few  companions  who  had  been 
out  for  early  sales.  Only  the  consumer  was 
left — tomatoless.  That  for  your  vigilance 
committees ! 

And  yet  we  are  not  Bolsheviki.  The  con- 
sumers who  fix  prices  to  merchandise  not 
their  own  are  bourgeoisie  and  capitalists. 
The  push-cart  women  are  sure-enough 
people,  if  ever  that  variety  of  the  human 
race  existed.  Yet  it  is  the  latter  and  not 
the  former  who  wax  mightily  indignant  at 
the  violation  of  their  property  rights— and 
in  this  they  connive  with  the  peasants. 

At  the  ancient  city  of  Mantes,  down  the 
Seine,  where  the  Vigilance  spread,  the  con- 
suming crowd  stopt  peasants'  horse-carts 
driving  into  town  with  the  coveted  vege- 
tables and  sold  the  loads  at  its  own  prices, 
scrupulously  handing  over  the  proceeds  to 
the  peasant-woman  who  regularly  does  the 
selling  at  such  markets.  Of  course  there 
were  objections: 

One  good  woman  persuaded  her  sedate 
farm-horse  to  make  a  dash  for  liberty  and 
high  prices,  but  they  were  caught  and 
turned  back  and  their  choice  products  sold 
at  prices  not  their  own.  Of  course,  the 
consequence  of  such  a  maneuver  is  that 
peasants  no  longer  come  to  market,  and  once 
again  the  last  state  of  the  consumer  is  worse 
than  the  first,  barring  his  mental  satisfac- 
tion for  the  moment. 

What  will  be  the  outcome  of  all  this  only 
the  Infinite  Comprehender  of  future  con- 
tingencies of  his  creature  man  can  know  at 
this  writing — for  all  this  is  human  and  very 
Parisian,  and  therefore  very  uncertain.    The 
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least  likely  thing  is  that  prices  will  he  per- 
manently lowered  by  it.  No  doubt,  when 
my  dairywomkn  charges  my  cook  fortj 
cents  tor  a  quarter  pound  of  table  butter; 

I  find  living  dear.  Why  not  abstain  as,  in 
fact,  very  many  Parisians  have  to  do?  In 
French  boarding-schools  butter  used  never 
to  be  served  at  fable  tho  it  was  used  in  the 
cooking — and  the  boys  have  fought  stoutly 
through  the  war.  The  real  question  is 
whether  profiteering,  of  which  Sir  Auck- 
land Geddea  has  just  given  a  lawyer's  def- 
inition in  England,  is  the  cause,  or  a  main 
cause,  of  the  present  universal  dear  living. 

A  Frenchman  who  lias  been  trying  to 
study  out  the  question  finds  many  other 
causes  of  high  prices,  and  just  so  long  as 
they  continuo  will  living  be  dear.  lie 
enumerates:  Profiteering,  of  course,  but 
not  as  the  predominant  cause  which  tho 
popular  imagination  makes  it;  money  infla- 
tion, the  more  bank-notes  there  are  the 
higher  prices  run;  money  exchange,  French 
paper  being  depreciated  abroad  tho  not 
nearly  as  much  as  our  greenbacks  were 
after  our  Civil  War;  higher  wages  paid 
during  war  to  workmen,  and  particularly  to 
workwomen,  so  that  they  have  formed 
habits  of  spending  money  lavishly  and 
paying  any  prices  asked;  shortage  in  pro- 
duction, the  war  having  eaten  up  the  stock 
of  cattle  and  devastated  wheat-fields;  the 
difficulty  and  consequent  expense  of  trans- 
portation— and  so  on  and  so  on.  Natural- 
ly, he  concludes  that  neither  governments 
nor  vigilance  committees  of  consumers  can 
remedy  this  state  of  things  for  more  than 
half  a  time. 

It  is  certain  that  the  old  orthodox  solu- 
tion of  every  such  question  in  supply  and 
demand  is  very  much  neglected  nowadays. 
Also  we  have  always  to  come  back  to  the 
fact  that  the  peasant  producers: — the  farm- 
ers— without  any  corresponding  increase 
of  expenses  except  for  taxes,  take  their 
chance  to  get  the  highest  prices  they  can. 
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CONTEST  FOR  CHAMPION  FOSTER- 
MOTHER  OF  THE  A,  E.  F.  NOW  ON 


EAGLE  ROCK,  California,  is  "far 
short  of  the  mark,"  according  to 
the  "loyal  Tulsans,"  of  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
when  it  claims  to  possess  the  champion 
letter-writer  and  foster-mother  of  the 
A.  E.  F.  in  the  person  of  Mrs.  Francis 
Gee.  Mrs.  Gee,  as  reported  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  quoted  in  these  col- 
umns, has  kept  up  a  constant  chain  of 
letters,  cheering  papers,  and  toothsome 
packages  to  fifteen  American  soldiers  in 
France  since  July  of  last  year.  "Without 
caring  to  boast,"  and  willing  to  concede 
that  there  is  'glory  enough  for  all,'" 
comments  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  "Tulsa 
can  not,  however,  let  such  a  claim  go  un- 
challenged, and  offers  to  put  the  war- 
record  of  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Lahman,  of  this 
city,  by  the  side  of  that  of  Mrs.  Gee,  and 
let  the  public  decide."  The  Oklahoma 
daily  recapitulates  and  proceeds: 

The  following  accomplishments  are 
credited  to  Mrs.  Gee  in  an  article  of  The 
Literary  Digest  of  August  23:  "Written 
on  an  average  of  twenty-two  letters  each 
and  every  week  to  fifteen  service  men, 
ranging  from  a  captain  to  a  second-class 
private.  This  meant  a  total  of  880  letters 
in  forty  weeks,  costing  $26.40  in  postage. 
This,  however,  does  not  account  for  the 
postage    spent    on    packages    containing 
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Quality0 
Stationery0 
Handy  Form. 


H  yTONE  is  the  highest  expression  of  good  taste 
in  line«  fabric  Stationery  and  Envelopes. 

TUmk  of  the  HvTONETablet  as  correct  corres- 
pondence paper  in  convenient  tablet  form.  Six, 
*«08— ruled  or  unruled— envelopes  in  various 
fashionable  styles  to  match. 

HyTONE  Stationery  is  sold  everywhere  by  the 
better  class  of  dealers  handling  stationery.  The 
tablets;  10  cents. 

Western  Tablet  &  Stationery  Co. 

St.  Joseph,  Missouri 
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"Extra  Gau£e"  Red  Tube 
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Extra  Thickness 
Surplus   Service 

IN  selecting  Federal  EXTRA 
GAUGE  Red  Tubes  you  are 
really  buying  extra  miles  of  eco- 
nomical service.  - 

Federal  EXTRA  GAUGE 
Red  Tubes  have  a  surplus  thick- 
ness of  pure,  lively,  durable  rub- 
ber. They  are  built  up  in 
many  layers,  giving  reinforced 
strength  and  freedom  from  por- 
osity that  especially  adapts  them 
for  use  with  Cord  or  other  over- 
size tires. 

With  extra  thickness  and  su- 
perior strength,  Federal  EXTRA 
GAUGE  Red  Tubes  combine 
greater  resiliency  that  noticeably 
increases  riding  ease. 

The  use  of  Federal  EXTRA 
GAUGE  Red  Tubes  means  gen- 
uine tire  economy,  because  their 
longer  life  insures  greater  mile- 
age and  increased  satisfactory 
service  from  your  casings. 

The  Federal  Rubber  Company 

of  Illinois 

Factories,  Cudahy,  Wisconsin 

Manufacturers  of  Federal  Automobile 
Tiros,  Tubes  and  Sundries,  Motorcycle,  Bi- 
cycle and  Carriage  Tires, 'Rubber  Heels, 
Fibre  Soles,  Horse  Shoe  Pads,  Rubber  Mat- 
ting and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods. 
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wearables,  candy,  and  tobacco  sent  to  the 
boys.  In  every  letter  sent  was  enclosed 
a  five-cent  package  of  chewing-gum.  This 
meant  another  $44  spent  for  that  article,  or 
a  total  of  $70.40  for  stamps  and  gum  for 
880  letters.  She  did  the  greater  part  of 
her  writing  after  work-hours  at  the  Eagle 
Rock  city  hall,  using  both  pen  and 
typewriter. 

Supplementing  her  letters,  she  pre- 
pared a  home  edition  of  "a  trench  news- 
paper" for  free  circulation  among  the 
soldiers.  It  was  typewritten  on  ordinary 
white  paper,  in  two-column  measures,  and 
contained,  under  appropriate  head-lines,  a 
collection  of  stories  of  varying  length, 
principally  about  happenings  at  home 
with  which  the  readers  might  be  familiar, 
mixed  with  verse  and  illustrated  with  snap- 
shots and  pen  sketches.  Mrs.  Gee  was 
reporter,  editor,  artist,  and  compositor. 
The  paper,  of  ten  single  pages,  was  called 
The  Liberty  Yell.  The  first  volume  was 
dated  Mondaj^  morning,  April  8,  1918, 
and  was  sent  to  her  son,  who  passed  it 
down  the  trench  until  the  entire  regiment 
had  read  it.  It  was  later  returned  to 
Mrs.  Gee  as  a  memento. 

Mrs.  Gee's  record  is  a  splendid  one, 
and  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  fifteen 
boys  gave  her  the  title'  of  "Maker  of 
Sunshine,"  but  what  think  you  of  a  woman 
patriot  who  adopted  not  only  fifteen  boys 
but  130  of  them,  and  served  all  as  a  true 
mother  from  October  17,  1917,  until  a  few 
months  ago  when  the  boys  marched  back 
i  up  the  streets  of  Tulsa  and  into  their 
respective  homes?  That  is  what  Mrs. 
Charles  E .  Lahman  did.  Her  record  follows 
in  detail: 

Adopted  Tulsa  Ambulance  Company, 
167th  Ambulance  Company,  117th  Sanitary 
train,  42d  Division,  which  sailed  for 
France  October  17,  1917,  as  part  of  the 
Rainbow  Division. 

December,  1917,  sent  130  Christmas 
letters  and  post-cards  to  soldiers  in 
France. 

Easter,  1918,  sent  130  Easter  greetings. 

July,  1918,  sent  120  messages  of  thanks 
to  enlisted  men  in  recognition  of  a  beautiful 
beaded  hand-bag  presented  to  the  "com- 
pany godmother"  by  the  company.  This 
was  accompanied  by  a  letter  of  presen- 
tation signed  by  the  whole  company,  and 
it  is  a  most  cherished  possession. 

December,  1918,  sent  Christmas  letters 
and  cards  to  134  soldiers.  Besides  about 
400  more  letters  to  soldiers  from  Novem- 
ber, 1917,  to  March,  1919.  Also  wrote 
about  one  hundred  letters  to  soldiers' 
relatives  and  sweethearts. 

Wrote  ten  letters  in  French  to  French 
war-orphans.  Total,  1,024.  Received 
314  letters  and  247  post  -  cards  from 
soldiers. 

Besides  this,  had  considerable  council  of 
defense  correspondence  and  did  some 
newspaper  writing  for  war-work. 

Bought  3,000  cigarets,  twenty-five 
pounds  of  candy,  and  sent  roll  of  magazines 
every  week,  including  Saturday  Evening 
Post  and  Literary  Digest. 

Made  a  mixture  of  cocoa,  sugar,  and 
powdered  milk,  which  with  the  addition 
of  hot  water  made  a  good  cup  of  cocoa. 
Sent  two  dozen  pound  boxes  of  this  to  the 
boys.  Alter  the  War  Department  forbade* 
sending  packages  she  sent  $40  worth  of 
clothes  and  toilet  articles  by  requisition. 
•Sent  money,  gum,  and  eigaret-papers  in 
letters. 

Did  up  31-9  packages,  farewell  gifts  to 
ambulance  company  and  engineers. 

Designed  a  sleeping-bag  and  helped 
make  127  for  ambulance  company.  Before 
it  sailed  helped  fit  entire  company  with 
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Lumens  are  to  factory  lighting  what 
horse  power  is  to  machinery.  Both 
measure  efficiency.  Both  affect  pro- 
duction.    Both  influence  profits. 

To  obtain  maximum  production  in  any 
industry  there  is  a  correct  number  of 
lumens  per  square  foot  for  every  light- 
ing need,  just  as  there  is  a  correct  horse 
power  rating  for  every  power*need. 

Lighting  codes  now  enforced  in  five 
states  specify  the  correct  amount  of  light 
for  each  of  the  various  kinds  of  work.  At 
that  intensity  of  light,  men  work  better 


and  faster.  More  work  is  turned  out.  Less 
work  is  spoiledJf  Fewer  accidents  occur. 

The  Benjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  spe- 
cializes in  the  production  of  lighting 
equipment  in  keeping  with  modern  light- 
ing standards.  Benjamin  illuminating 
engineers  are  at  the  service  of  concerns 
which  are  seeking  the  scientifically  cor- 
rect quantity  of  light  (lumens). 

Information  on  Benjamin  Products  or 
on  Benjamin  engineering  service  will  be 
sent,  on  request,  to  interested  executives  or 
their  engineers,  contractors  or  architects. 


Address  requests  for  information  to  Advertising  Department,  806  W.  Washington  Bout.,  Chicago 

BENJAMIN   ELECTRIC  MFG.   CO. 


The  following  are  divisions  of 
Benjamin  Products  on  which 
the  Advertising  Department 
can  give  information: 

Industrial  Lighting  Division 

Electrical  Division  _ 

(Including  Benjamin 

Two-Way  Plug) 

Pressed  Steel  Products  Division 

Enameled  Products  Division 

Starr ett  Panel  Board  Division 


Sales  and  Distribution  Offices 

247  W.  17th  Street 
NEW  YORK 

The*Bonjamin  Electric  Mfg.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd 
Toronto,  Canada 


Makers  of  Things  More  Useful 
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This  is  called  "The  Firestone  Year"  in  the 
tire  business  because  of  the  number  of  im- 
portant advances  Firestone  men  have  made 
in  tire  building. 

The  new  standard  oversize  Firestone  Cord 
Tire  is  an  example. 

It  has  much  more  material,  greater  air  ca- 
pacity, wider  cross  section  and  thicker  tread. 

Mileage  way  beyond  the  usual  is  the  re- 
sult, combined  with  fine  appearance,  easy 
steering,  sure  traction,  exceptional  comfort 
and  car  protection,  economy  of  gasoline. 

Your  dealer  will  show  you  these  differences. 
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Heat  does  not  break  Havoline  Oil 

Beneath  the  hood  of  your  pleasure  car,  tractor  or 
truck,  hundreds  of  moving  motor  parts  can  do  their 
work  smoothly  and  with  minimum  wear  only  when 
constantly  protected  by  a  film  of  oil. 

To  get  satisfying  service  from  your  motor,  use 

HAVOLINE  OIL 

HtO.  U.S. PAT.  OFF. 

"It  makes  a  difference" 

COPYRIGHT 

Havoline  Oil  will  help  your  motor  perform  at  its 

best,  mile  after  mile,  month  after  month.    Havoline 

deserves  its  remarkable,  ever-growing  popularity.   It 

can  be  depended  upon. 

Send  us  your  address  so  we  may  send  you  a  booklet, 
free,  which  tells  the  grade  your  motor   requires. 

INDIAN    REFINING    COMPANY,  NEW  YORK 

Incorporated 
Producers  and  Refiners  of   Petroleum 


needed  articles  not  then  supplied  by  the 
Government. 

Sent  eighteen  Christmas  boxes  to  am- 
bulance boys  in  December,  1917,  to 
celebrate  her  son,  Sherwood's,  eighteenth 
birthday.  He.. wears'  three  gold  service- 
stripes  at  age  of  nineteen. 

Helped  distribute  over  $1,000  worth 
of  Christmas  stuff  to  1,200  sick  soldiers 
at  base  hospital,  Fort  Sill,  Oklahoma, 
December,  1917. 

Helped  the  Tulsa  World  collect  $600, 
which  was  divided,  and  $300  sent  each  to 
ambulance  and  Tulsa  engineers  for  the 
December,  1918,  Christmas-dinner  fund. 

Council  of  defense  work  (State  vice- 
chairman  women's  division). 

Had  charge  of  registration  of  women 
for  war-service.  Registered  3,000,  or 
2,964,  to  be  exact.  Helped  in  registration  of 
nurses  and  in  report  of  disloyals  and  aliens. 

Food-conservation  work. 

Opened  and  supervised  city  markets, 
gave  seeds  for  planting  of  eighteen  war- 
gardens  by  farm  children,  and  taught 
canning  of  vegetables  and  fruit  and  use  of 
war-recipes. 

Civic  relief  work:  Did  this  work  among 
the  soldiers'  families,  unofficially,  all 
through  the  war. 

All  Tulsa  asks:  "Could  any  woman 
have  done  more?" 


A  NON -TERRIFYING  VIEW  OF  THE 
BOLSHEVIKI  OF  BUDAPEST 


MOST  of  the  stories  told  of  the  Bol- 
sheviki  lead  one  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  people  spend  all  their  waking 
moments  in  thinking  up  new  and  thrilling 
ways  of  putting  an  end  to  the  life  of  their 
fellow  man  and  destroying  his  substance. 
An  entirely  different  picture  is  presented 
by  a  writer  in  a  recent  issue  of  London 
Truth,  who  tells  of  his  far  from  alarming 
experiences  in  Budapest  while  that  city 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Hungarian  Reds 
under  the  leadership  of  Bela  Kun.  Inci- 
dentally we  are  given  a  personal  glimpse  or 
two  of  that  more  or  less  mysterious  per- 
sonage, who,  as  everybody  knows,  for  the 
time  being  at  least,  is  in  obscurity,  and 
whose  real  name  we  are  told  is  Mr.  Albert 
Cohen.  It  appears  from  this  "close-up" 
that  Mr.  Cohen,  alias  Kun,  is  largely 
given  to  yellows,  among  other  things 
wearing,  in  addition  to  a  "nice  yellow 
diamond  ring,"  an  overcoat  with  "an 
amber-colored  collar  and  very  large 
yellow  bone  buttons,"  and  "bright  yellow 
button  boots."  But  the  writer  opines  that 
this  effulgent  individual  was  anything  but 
a  terrible  person,  and  that  he  "could  no 
more  have  captured  Budapest  than  he 
could  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  if  there  had 
been  five  hundred  men  with  any  pluck 
left  on  the  day  of  the  revolution."  While 
the  Truth  man  thus  indicates  that  the 
situation  in  Budapest  under  the  Red 
regime  by  no  means  imprest  him  with  its 
terrors,  he  does  complain  mildly  at  the 
annoyance  of  waking  up  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  finding  a  lot  of  Red  Guards 
wandering  about  his  bedroom  examining 
his  "shaving-soap  and  things."    He  says: 

I  think  it  was  the  smell  that  woke  me 
up,  because  it  was  a  good  deal  louder  than 
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the  noise  they  made.  Besides  Iho  dirt, 
they  wore  drest  in  the  remains  of  field 
gray  uniforms,  and  they  had  oherry- 
oolored  ribbons  round  their  caps  and  in 
(heir  buttonholes,  and  rifles  and  bayonets 
in  their  hands,  and  I  expect  they  thought 

they  looked  very  impressive. 

I  was  annoyed,  and  I  told  them  so,  and 
they  came  and  stood  all  round  the  bed  like 
a  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  conscience, 
and  wo  talked  a  great  deal.  I  couldn't 
understand  what  they  said,  and  they  could 
only  understand  one  word  of  what  1  said — 
but  it  was  a  very  good  word.  It  was 
"Angol,"  and  1  had  been  told  in  Vienna 
to  use  it  freely.  It  means  "English,"  by 
the  way,  in  Hungary.  When  1  had  said 
it  a  few  times  they  got  the  hang  of  it,  and 
went  away  to  wake  somebody  else  up. 
One  of  them  stayed  behind — one  of  the 
dirtiest,  who  corresponded  to  an  officer. 
He  had  a  sense  of  duty,  and  stood  upright 
by  the  side  of  the  bed  all  night,  feeling  the 
point  of  his  bayonet  on  his  thumb.  Or  he 
may  have  been  cleaning  his  ringer-nails 
on  it.  I  am  not  quite  sure,  because  I 
switched  the  light  off  and  tried  to  get  to 
sleep  again.  But  he  had  an  unpleasant 
habit  of  sniffing,  and  it  took  me  some  time. 

This  all  took  place  in  the  Astoria  Hotel 
in  Budapest  the  first  night  I  got  there.  It 
used  to  be  quite  a  good  hotel,  and  I  com- 
plained in  the  morning.  The  chamber- 
maid was  very  nice  about  it  and  told  me 
she  would  fetch  the  proprietor — or  so  I 
understood  her  to  say.  Actually  she  went 
out  and  brought  in  my  breakfast.  The 
breakfast  was  made  ®f  acorns  and  beech- 
mast.  The  acorns  were  ground  up  and 
called  coffee.  The  beech-mast  was  au 
naturel,  and  was  called  bread.  It  was  not 
a  very  good  breakfast,  because  at  that 
time  I  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Bela  Kun.  While  I  was  pretending  to  toy 
with  it,  and  wondering  whether  the  Red 
Guards  had  found  the  reserve  tins  of 
bully  in  my  portmanteau,  the  chamber- 
maid explained  to  me  that  she  was  the 
proprietor;  which  is  to  say  that  she  was 
the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Soviet 
that  was  running  the  hotel.  She  was 
very  nice  to  me,  and  agreed  with  me  that 
it  was  very  annoying  to  have  strange 
men  in  your  bedroom,  and  she  thought 
that  the  best  thing  that  I  could  do  about 
it  would  be  to  telephone  to  Mr.  Kun. 
She  said  he  was  a  most  amiable  person 
and  a  friend  of  hers;  indeed,  his  wife 
used  to  be  tweeny  maid  when  she  was 
third  chambermaid  in  the  house  of  Prince 
Festetics,  in  the  bad  old  days.  Often  and 
often  in  those  days,  she  told  me,  she  used 
to  collect  the  scraps  after  dinner  and  wrap 
them  in  brown  paper  and  give  them  to 
Mr.  Kun,  who  would  be  waiting  under  the 
lamp-post  just  opposite  the  area  steps. 

I  phoned  up  to  the  palace,  and  a  very 
amiable  person  whose  name  was  Bocogni 
came  to  see  me.  He  was  quite  shocked 
when  I  told  him  how  the  Red  Guards  had 
awakened  me,  and  assured  me  that  he 
really  could  not  understand  it.  He  said 
that  he  would  be  delighted  to  have  them 
shot  at  dawn,  but  unfortunately  he  was 
Commissioner  for  War  and  a  general, 
and  a  few  other  things  like  that,  which 
made  it  rather  a  delicate  matter.  So  he 
asked  me  if  I  would  not  like  a  motor-car 
instead.  It  was  rather  difficult  to  get 
about  in  Budapest  at  the  time  because  all 
the  cars  and  cabs  and  horses  and  tram- 
cars  and  things  had  been  confiscated  and 
mobilized  and  sent  off  south  to  fight  the 
Serbs,  so  I  said  I  would  like  a  Rolls-Royce. 
He  considered  a  little  and  looked  at  a  note- 
book. Then  he  said  that  there  was  one 
which  had  just  been  confiscated  from  the 


Specially  Designed 
Anchor  Tops 

For  Over  Twenty  Car  Models 

THERE  are  now  twenty  models  of  Anchor 
Tops,  each  specially  designed  for  a  spe- 
cific car  model.  An  Anchor  Top,  there- 
fore, harmonizes  as  perfectly  with  the  lines  of 
your  car  as  a  custom-made  product. 

The  top  is  light  in  weight,  rigid  in  construc- 
tion, and  fits  on  the  regular  body  irons.  There 
is    no  overhanging,  no  squeaking,   no   rattling. 

So  perfect  is  this  top  in  construction,  so  ele- 
gant in  appearance  and  finish,  it  transforms 
your  open  car  into  the  finest  closed  model. 
Just  think  what  it  means  to  drive  comfortably 
and  safely  in  midwinter!  Not  to  have  to  lay 
up  your  car  just  because  it's  snowing,  cold  or 
blowing.  With  an  Anchor  Top  you  ride  in  snug 
comfort  and  safety  anywhere  in  any  weather. 

Anchor  Tops  are  the  creations  of  master 
coach  builders.  Each  top  is  attractive  in  out- 
line, has  a  dome  light,  handsome  whip-cord 
lining,   and    snug-fitting    doors    and    windows. 

nchor  V|op 

/  Coupo  sj      J 

Glass  -Enclosed 

Side  curtains  have  always  been  a  source  of 
endless  bother.  Besides  they  are  but  poor 
protection  against  the  discomforts  of  rain,  sleet, 
snow  and  wind.  To  depend  upon  them 
means  needless  exposure.  And  they  are 
mighty  unsightly,  too. 

You  will  want  an  Anchor  Top  this  winter. 
Last  year  many  sent  in  their  orders  too  late.  We 
urge  you,  therefore,  to  send  in  the  coupon 
today  for  illustrated  literature,  prices  and  the 
name  of  the  Anchor  Top  Dealer  in  your  city. 
Be  sure  to  name  your  car  and  model.  To  avoid 
being  disappointed  send  in  the  coupon  NOW. 


There  are  twenty  models  of  Anchor 

Tops  for  these  cars : 

Buick     Ford     Willys-Knight      Essex 

Overland     Dodge     Chevrolet 


THE  ANCHOR  TOP  &  BODY  CO. 

303  South   Street 
Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Fine  Coach  Builders 
for  Thirty  Years 

DEALERS:  Write  for  at- 
tractive  proposition  and  state 
which  cars  you  handle. 

For 

Illustrated 

Literature 

and 

Prices       ^     The 

Anchor 

Top  & 

Body  Co. 

303    South 
Street.  Cincin- 
A  nati,  Ohio 

^r      Without     incurring 
obligation  1  would  like 
to  get  your  illustrated  lit- 
erature and  price  of  Anchor 
Top  for  Car  and  Model. 


Name- 


A  ddress  ■ 
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A  Bushel  of  Food 


In  a  Package  of  Quaker  Oats 
And  At  One -Tenth  the  Cost 

A  35-cent  package  of  Quaker  Oats  contains  6221  calories 
— the  energy  measure  of  food  value. 

You  would  buy  a  bushel  of  ordinary  mixed  foods  to  equal 
that  calory  value.  And  that  bushel  would  cost  you  ten 
times  35  cents. 

Here  is  what  it  would  take  of  certain  good  foods  to 
furnish  you  6221  calories: 


To  Supply  6221  Calories 


In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  1  Pkg. 
In  Round  Steak  .  .  7  Lbs. 
In  Hen's  Eggs  .  .  7  Doz. 
In  Cabbage      ...  55  Lbs. 


In  Potatoes  ...  21  Lbs. 
In  Hubbard  Squash  65  Lbs. 
In  Young  Chicken  .  20  Lbs. 
In  String  Beans  .      .  36  Lbs. 


And  here  is  what  those  calories  would  cost  at  this  writing 
in  some  necessary  foods: 


Cost  of  6221  Calories 

In  Quaker  Oats  .  .  .  35c  In  Hen's  Eggs 
In  Round  Steak  .  .  $2.06  In  Fish  about 
In  Veal  or  Lamb       .     .    3.12        In  Potatoes 


$3.12 

2.25 

65c 


Consider  these  facts  in  your  breakfasts.  The  oat  is  the 
greatest  food  that  grows.  It  is  almost  a  complete  food — 
nearly  the  ideal  food.  It  supplies  essentials  which  most 
foods  lack. 

At  least  once  a  day  use  this  supreme  food  to  cut  down 
your  table  cost. 


Only  10  Pounds  From  a  Bushel 
15c  and  35c  per  Package 

Except  in  the  far  West  and  South 

Packed  in  Sealed  Round  Packages  with  Removable  Cover 
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estate  of  Prince  Esterhazy.  He  couldn't 
remember  offhand  whether  it  was  a  Rollsr 
Royce  or  a  Sunbeam,  but  he  knew  it  was 
an  English  ear  of  some  kind,  and  he  would 
send  it  along  as  soon  as  he  got  back.  It 
was  a  very  good  car,  and  if  that  is  the  sort 
of  pickings  you  make  through  being  a 
Bolshe — .  But  I  suppose  I  mustn't 
say  that. 

The  writer  goes  on  to  say  that  most 
people  have  a  wrong  idea  of  what  a 
Bolshevik  looks  like.  We  are  told  that 
second-hand  clothes,  red  ties,  ditto  beards, 
axes,  torches,  and  such  are  no  more  a 
necessary  part  of  the  make-up  of  the 
Bolsheviki  than  of  anybody  else.  We  are 
earnestly  assured  of  the  truth  of  this 
statement,  for  this  man  tells  us  there  were 
thirty-four  Red  leaders  in  Budapest  at 
the  time  of  his  visit  there  and  he  met  them 
all  and  had  a  good  chance  to  observe  their 
appearance.  Of  this  aggregation  he  says 
Bela  Kun  was  noticeable  beyond  his 
fellows  as  the  "best-drest  member  of  the 
Soviet  Government,"  and  for  the  benefit  of 
the  readers  of  Truth,  the  following  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Kun's  costume  is  given: 

He  wore  a  bowler  with  a  flat  brim  set  far 
down  on  the  back  of  his  shiny  hair  so 
that  his  ears  spread  out  like  young  palm- 
trees.  He  had  a  very  tasty  brown  overcoat 
with  an  amber-colored  velvet  collar  and 
very  large  yellow  bone  buttons.  His 
trousers  were  of  very  bright  and  broad 
stripes  and  spread  out  bell-wise  over  his 
bright  yellow  button  boots.  He  had  a 
yellow  glove  on  one  hand  and  a  very  nice 
yellow  diamond — tho,  perhaps,  it  can 
hardly  have  been  a  real  diamond  because 
he  would  have  had  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Government  if  it  was  real — on  the  other. 
His  favorite  scent  was,  I  think,  wood 
violet,  and  he  was  very  fond  of  it. 

The  rest  of  the  Government  were  all  very 
like  Mr.  Cohen,  tho  some  preferred 
Patchouli  or  Ess  Bouquet,  and  some  wore 
rather  more  pomatum  than  others.  If  you 
happened  to  see  them  all  at  once,  discussing 
some  knotty  point  about  the  division  of 
the  swag  or  something  like  that,  with  all 
the  sixty-six  hands  going  at  once  like  so 
many  seals'  flippers,  the  sight  was  very 
impressive.  But  I  can  not  honestly  say 
that  they  struck  me  as  at  all  alarming. 
And  to  me  that  is  the  most  curious  part  of 
Bolshevism,  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere. 
To  hear  ordinary  people  in  England  talk 
about  what  is  happening  in  Bolshevik 
countries,  you  would  imagine  that  they  are 
entirely  inhabited  by  murderous  monsters, 
twelve  feet  high  or  thereabouts,  who  go 
about  armed  with  huge  axes,  lopping  off  tho 
outlying  limbs  of  any  one  who  doesn't 
happen  to  agree  with  them,  and  lapping 
up  the  blood.  When  I  was  on  my  way  to 
Hungary  I  had  to  give  up  mentioning  my 
destination  to  respectable  friends  because 
they  always  fainted  first,  and  burst  into 
tears  afterward.  And  when  you  got  there 
you  found  these  bloody-minded  monsters 
were  poor  little  East-Enders  who  were 
just  as  frightened  as  they  could  be  about 
what  was  going  to  happen  to  them,  and 
only  kept  in  power  because  everybody  else 
was  too  frightened  to  turn  them  out.  It 
is  a  solemn  fact  that  the  only  reason  the 
Soviet  Government  came  into  power  in 
Hungary  was  the  terror  of  the  middle- 
classes,  who  had  been  reduced  to  lumps  of 
jelly  by  the  stories  of  what  was  happening 
in  Russia— nine-tenths  of  which  were  not 
true. 
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Ink!   No  one  but  the  old 
makers,  who  knew  the  secret, 

ever  succeeded  in  producing  a  Damas- 
cus blade.    Mimeograph  ink  has  never 
been  made  by  any  one  but  ourselves.    It 
is  perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Mimeographing  process.     Out  of  thirty 
years  of  careful  experimenting  it  has  been 
developed — to  work  with  our  waxless  der- 
matype  stencil  on  the  Mimeograph.   By  these 

three  good   inventions  of  ours — (1)  ink,  (2)  stencil, 

(3)  machine  —  are   letters,  forms,  bulletins,  drawings, 

maps,  etc.,  quickly,  easily  and  cheaply  duplicated  at 

the  speedy  rate  of  five  thousand  finely  printed  copies 

an  hour.    And  the  excellence  of  the  work  depends  largely 

upon  the  ink.     Let  us  show  you  how  this  process  will 

save  money  and  time   for  you.      Get   our   booklet  "L" 

from  A.  B.  Dick  Company,  Chicago — and  New  York. 

"''  ■lllllilll!  I  MI  III  i.  Imiiintiiiniiiini  minimum 

V\illl§     ill   ''".ill1'! 
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What's  on  the  bottom  of  the  legs? 
Old  fashioned  casters?  Ornothingatall? 

That  accounts  for  your  scratched  floors, 
your  torn  rugs,  the  squeaks  and  creaks  that 
get  on  your  nerves. 

Put  on  Domes  of  Silence. 

They  are  rounded,  polished  steel  slides — 
they  go  on  with  a  few  taps  of  the  hammer 
— they  wear  everlastingly — and  they  mean 
a  quiet  home — and  protected  floors. 

A    size    for    every   style   of   furniture 
from   the   lightest   chair  to  the  heaviest 
davenport — at  hardware,  furniture,  drug, 
Patent    grocery  and  department  stores. 

Remember — Domes  of  Silence  are  the 
modern  way. 

Good  furniture  dealers  are  glad  to 
equip  the  furniture  you  buy  with 
Domes  of  Silence.     Ask  for  them 

DOMES  of 
SILENCE 

"Better  Than  Casters" 


I 


BROWN  SHOE   POLISH 

for  Dark  Tan  &  Brown  Shoes 

A  high  class  polish,  easily 
applied.  Made  during  the 
war  especially  for  Army 
Officers'  Shoes  —  now 
sold  by  leading  dealers. 

A  dauber  with  each 
bottle. 

A  Liquid 


I 
I 
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THE  SPICE  OF  LIFE 


Solo. — "  I  got  this  car  for  a  song." 
"  I  heard  that  you  gave  a  note  for  it." — 
Boston  Evening  Transcript. 


One     Difference. — She — "  You     know, 
Jack,  I  always  speak  as  I  think." 

He — "  Yes,  dear— only  oftener." — Life. 


Feminine  Advantage. — It  is  doubtful 
whether  equal  pay  for  men  and  women 
workers  will  ever  be  fair  as  long  as  women 
can  continue  to  ride  the  street-cars  on 
transfers  a  week  old  and  men  can't. — 
Kansas  City  Star. 


Why  Chickens  Go  Wrong. — Our  per- 
sonal poultry  dealer  said  it  was  a  good 
chicken,  but  it  seems  nobody  has  ever 
told  our  personal  poultry  dealer  that  the 
good  die  young. — Detroit  News. 


Welcome  Relief. — "  Look  'ere — I  asks 
yer  for  the  last  time  for  that  'arf -dollar 
yer  owes  me." 

"  Thank  'evins  ! — that's  the  end  of  a 
silly  question." — Blighty  {London). 


Natural  Conclusion. — "  He  flushed  when 
he  saw  I  was  perusing  his  countenance." 

"  Of  course,  he  did.  When  a  man  finds 
his  countenance  is  being  perused,  his  face 
naturally  gets  red." — Baltimore  American. 


Son's  Looks. — Father — "Well,  now 
that  you've  seen  my  son,  which  side  of  the 
house  do  you  think  he  more  closely  re- 
sembles?" 

Genial  Friend — •"  H'm — of  course,  his 
full  beauty  is  not  yet  developed,  but  surely 
you  should  not  suggest  that  he  looks  like 
the  side  of  a  house  !" — Blighty  (London). 


Our  "  Striking  "  Times.— The  Father 
— "  But  have  you  enough  money  to  marry 
my  daughter?" 

The  Suitor — "  Well,  sir,  at  the  mo- 
ment I  only  get  300  francs  a  month,  but 
by  going  on  strike  every  other  month  for 
higher  wages,  I  shall  be  getting  1,000 
francs  by  the  end  of  the  year." — Le  Rire 
(Paris). 


Comestible  Coal. — •"  What  kind  of  coal 
do  you  wish,  mum?" 

"  Dear  me,  I  am  so  inexperienced  in 
these  things.     Are  there  various  kinds?" 

"  Oh,  yes.  We  have  egg  coal, 
chestnut — " 

"  I  think  I'll  take  egg  coal.  We  have 
eggs  oftener  than  we  have  chestnuts." — 
Kansas  City  Journal. 


A  Personal  Part. — A  certain  young 
actress  had  a  small  part  in  a  "  war  "- 
drama — a  very  small  part,  and  she  was  not 
satisfied.  So  one  morning,  after  rehearsal, 
she  set  out  to  interview  the  boss. 

"  I  have  only  one  line  in  the  first  act," 
she  pouted,  "  and  but  one  in  the  second. 
Couldn't  you  give  me  a  line  for  the  third 
act  also?" 

The  actor-manager  thought  for  a  mo- 
ment. 

"Well,  yes,"  he  replied.  "When  the 
bombardment  scene  is  on,  and  the  hero  is 
crouching  in  his  dugout,  you  may  enter 
and  say,  '  Here  is  a  dud  '  !" 

"  Oh,  thanks  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  And 
do  I  bring  an  unexploded  shell  on  the  stage 
with  me?" 

"  No,"  answered  the  actor-manager. 
:*  It's  not  a  speech,  my  dear;  it's  a  con- 
fession."— Blight ij  (London). 
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Those  Prices.  —A  prominent  man  says 
(had  wo  are  paying  only  a  Pair  price  for  the 
things  wo  buy.  He  must  mean  a  ehuroh- 
fair  price. — Boston  Transcript. 


More  Women's  Rights. — Wahd  Heeler 
— "  Aro  the  women  trying-  to  reform 
politics?" 

District  Leader — "Reform  nothing:! 
They've  started  m  to  grab  the  jobs." — Lif< . 


Evidence. — "  Ella's  now  photo  must  be  a 
jolly  good  likeness." 

"  Why?" 

"  She's  had  it  two  days,  and  hasn't 
shown  it  to  any  one." — Edinburgh  Scotsman. 


Economy. — "  Well,    Albert,     I've    been 
acting  on  your  advice.     I  put  a  hundred 
dollars  in  the  bank  this  month." 
"  Fine  !     It  isn't  so  hard,  is  it?" 
"No;  I  simply  tore  up  all  the  bills." — 
Life. 


Nearer    Heaven    While    It    Lasted. — A 

newspaper  tells  of  a  New  York  couple  being 
married  in  an  airplane.  The  only  ad- 
vantage was  that  they  got  back  to  earth 
more  quickly  than  most  newly  weds. — 
Boston  Transcript. 


There  Was  a  Reason. — Mrs.  Dix — "  I 
was  ashamed  of  you,  Ephraim,  to  see  you 
dust  the  chair  you  sat  on  at  Mrs.  Hen- 
shaw's.  I  saw  her  little  boy  watching 
you." 

Dix — "  I  saw  him,  too.  I'm  too  old  a 
fish  to  be  caught  on  a  bent  pin." — Blighty 
(London). 


Lloyd  George's  Reward. — A  country 
yokel  dropt  in  at  an  English  tavern  and 
overheard  some  conversation  which  led 
him  to  remark  to  the  landlord,  "  So  this  is 
St.  George's  day,  be  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  landlord,  "  and  every 
Englishman  should  know  it." 

"Well,  I  be  English,  but  blowed  if  I 
knowed  they'd  made  'im  a  saint,"  cackled 
the  old  gaffer,  raising  his  glass.  "  'Ere's 
to  you,  David  !" — Boston  Transcript. 


Art. — The  artist  dipt  his  brush  in  a 
bucket  of  paint  and  wiped  it  across  the 
canvas  several  times  horizontally.  When 
he  had  done  this  he  took  his  labor  in  hand 
and  carefully  placed  it  in  an  elaborate 
frame. 

"  What's  the  idea?"  his  boon  companion 
inquired. 

"  Impressionistic  study." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  is  a 
finished  painting?" 

"  Certainly." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  call  it?" 

"  A  village  street  as  seen  from  the  rear 
Beat  of  a  motor-cycle." — London  Answers. 


Acquiring  Polish. — "  Frances,"  said  the 
little  girl's  mama,  who  was  entertaining 
callers  in  the  parlor,  "  you  came  down- 
stairs so  noisily  that  you  could  be  heard 
all  over  the  house.  Now  go  back  and  come 
down-stairs  like  a  lady." 

Frances  retired  and  after  a  few  moments 
reentered  the  parlor. 

"  Did  you  hear  me  come  down-stairs  this 
time,  mama?" 

"  No,  dear;  I  am  glad  you  came  down 
quietly.  Now,  don't  ever  let  me  have  to 
tell  you  again  not  to  come  down  noisily. 
Now  tell  these  ladies  how  you  managed  to 
come  down  like  a  lady  the  second  time, 
when  the  first  time  you  made  so  much 
noise." 

"  The  last  time  I  slid  down  the  banisters," 
explained  Frances. — Philadelphia  Bulletin. 
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OME  day  the  traffic  cop's  goin'  to  stop  some  of  these 
faded  gas  buggies  and  tell  'em  the  war's  over  and  chase 
'em  into  a  store  for  a  can  of  Effecto  Auto  Enamel. 


Here's  how  it  works:  Mr. 
A.  Gamache,  with  the  Starke, 
Seybold  Co.,  Ltd.,  of  Montreal, 


^tUTO  . 


which  renews  and  waterproof ,  all 
kinds  of  tops,  seats  and  uphol- 
stery.   Dries  in  fifteen  minutes 


Canada,  wanted  to  sell  his  four     T^fTiTT  V  TTT"  "£.    and  positively  will  not  stick  to 

year  old  Ford.     His  best  offer   *  J-JX-L^-xl-M^L*   clothes. 

was  $225.      After  thinking  it  over,  he  spent  A  can- of  Effecto  Anto  Black  Enamel  in  your 

a  few  evenings  in  his  own  garage  giving  the  garage  comes  in  mighty  handy  for  touching 

old  bus  two  coats  of  Effecto,  and  five  days  up  rusty  spots  and  banged  fenders. 

later  he  sold  it  for  $475.    More  than  doubled  There  js  no  substjtute  that  has  yet  equaled 

its  market  value!     What  Mr.  Gamache  did,  the  genuine  Effecto  Auto  Finishes.     Be  sure 

others  can  do,  and  are  doing  every  day.  vou  „tt  Effecto. 

You  probably  won't  want  to  sell  the  old  if  you  can't  fintl  Effecto  Auto  Finishes  at 

car  after  you  refinish  it  with   Effecto  Auto  iocai  paint>  hardware  or  accessory  stores, 

Finishes.   A  little  of  your  time,  two  or  three  c       .       «.,  -n£         n            ,D1     ,  r           ■ 

,   I,                .1      r  T7/T     .          j   r.1  .      AO  i  Send  us  $  1.7 0 tor  a  Quart  or  clack  Enamel 

dollars  worth  of  Effecto  and  24  to  48  hours  /*                    ^          „              ,.,.,, 

for    drying,    will    make    the    old   boat    look  fnouRh  for  the  average  small  car,  which  will 

almost  like  a  1920  show  car!   And  the  finish  be  sent  transportation  charges  prepaid, 

will  outlast  the  finish  on  most  new  cars.  Color  card  showing  complete  line  of  colors, 

Effecto  is  the  genuine,  original,  high-luster  and  names  of  local  dealers  sent  on  request, 

auto  enamel;  easy-working,  self-leveling  and  PRATT    &    LAMBERT-Inc. 

quick-drying;   not  a  wax,    polish    or   paint.  163  Tonawanda  St.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Made  in  nine  snappy  enamel  colors,  Finishing  In  Canada  address 

(clear  varnish)  and  Top  &   Seat  Dressing,  109  Courtwright  St.,  Bridgeburg,  Ontario 


MADE  II 
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Health— Life's  Greatest  Lesson 


m 


jVHITl 

TOOTH 
?A$T6 


Throughout  the  ages,  the  lesson  of 
Health  has  been  the  greatest  and 
most  important  that  a  mother 
could  teach  her  child.  The  Spar- 
tan mother,  stern  yet  wise,  put 
Health  before  love.  The  weak- 
ling was  cast  aside.  The  strong 
cherished.  The  Greek  wor- 
shipped Health  as  a  sign  of 
beauty,  the  Indian  as  symbol  of 
strength. 

We  today  prize  Health.  Without  Health, 
life  may  become  a  burden  and  a 
waste.  With  Health,  ambition  soars — 
life  is  lived  to  its  fullest — for  Health 
is  the  means  to  greater  achieve- 
ment. 

The  modern  mother  realizes  that  her  most 
important  duty  is  to  teach  her  child  that 
good  teeth  are  necessary  to  good  health 
— that  many  ailments  come  from  an  un- 
suspected source,  the  teeth. 


To  .safeguard  your  teeth — and  by 
them  your  health — you  must  do 
two  things — visit  your  dentist 
regularly  and  use  a  pure,  safe 
dentifrice  at  least  twice-a-day. 
Remember  this — only  your 
dentist  is  qualified  to  treat  a 
diseased  condition  of  your 
mouth  and  teeth.  Do  not  ex- 
pect any  dentifrice  to  do  his 
work. 

S.  S.  White  Tooth  Paste  is  absolutely  pure. 
It  does  the  only  thing  a  good  dentifrice 
can  do — thoroughly  and  safely  cleanses 
the  teeth.  S.  S.  White's  was  first  made 
in  1862  at  the  request  of  the  dentists  of 
America. 

Get  a  tube  of  S.  S.  White's — the  "Dentifrice 
Made  for  Dentists" — today.  Know  how 
different  it  is.  Enjoy  the  fresh,  whole- 
some taste  it  leaves  in  your  mouth — the 
clean  smoothness  of  your  teeth. 


ts 


S.  S.  White's  costs  no  more  than  ordinary  dentifrices.    Sold  wherever  dentifrices  are  sold. 

THE  S.  S.  WHITE  DENTAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Makers  of  Dental  Supplies  and  Appliances  since  1844 
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Stewarts  Haul  the  Load  for  Less 


30 


-Less  in  first  cost 

— Less  in  running  cost 

— Less  in  time  lost 


Model  11 — 94-Ton  Capacity  Chassis — $1195 

Electric    Starter — Electric   Lights — 

Magneto  Ignition 


Model   8 — 1-Ton    Capacity    Chassis 
$1650 


Model  9 — 1[,  2-Ton   Capacity   Chassis 
$1975 


Model  7 — 2-Ton   Capacity  Chassis 
$2575 


Model  10 — 3'/2-Ton  Capacity  Chassis 
$3500 

All  Prices  F.  O.  B.  Buffalo 


Stewart  construction  is  simplified  by  eliminating 
all  needless  parts  giving  you  a  more  economical 
truck  and  saving  you  considerable  in  first  cost. 

This  means  real  economy  in  operation — less 
weight  to  wear  tires  and  consume  gas  and  oil. 

An  example: 

"We  have  had  less  trouble  with  our 
Stewart  than  with  any  other  truck  we 
ever  owned.  We  also  get  more  mileage 
per  gallon  of  gas  and  our  cost  for  re- 
pairs has  been  practically  nothing." 

(Signed) 
Donlan  Trucking  &  Storage  Co., 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Stewart's  constant  reliability  is  proved  in  over 
500  American  cities  and  in  27  foreign  countries. 


In  5  Years  No  Stewart  Has  Worn  Out 


mmi 


W  me* 


mm 
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STEWART  MOTOR  CORPORATION 


BUFFALO,  N.Y.,  U.S.  A. 


Write  for  free  booklet,  "HOW  TO  CHOOSE  A  MOTOR  TRUCK." 
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— in  traffic 

FN  congested  traffic, 
-*-with  its  constant  starts 
and  stops,  the  ease  and 
safety  with  •which  you 
travel  depend  very 
largely  upon  your  clutch. 

Quick,  complete  disen- 
gagement- -velvety, 
easy  starting  on  any 
speed — smooth  slipping 
when  you  want  it,  and 
positive  gripping  when 
you  need  it — these  qual- 
ities are  yours  if  your 
car  is  equipped  with  a 
Detlaff  Clutch— 

The  Velvet  Clutch 
With  the  Bull  Dog  Grip. 

A.  J.  Detlaff  Company 

121-129  Lafayette  Ave.,  E. 

Detroit 


*>C 
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CURRENT  EVENTS 


PEACE  PRELIMINARIES 

September  10. — President  Wilson  issues 
a  statement  setting  out  the  following 
ten  points  as  fundamental  principles 
on  which  he  is  asking  the  acceptance 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  by  the  United 
States:  The  destruction  of  autocratic 
power;  arbitration  instead  of  war; 
placing  the  peace  of  the  world  under 
constant  international  oversight;  dis- 
armament; the  Liberation  of  opprest 
peoples;  the  discontinuance  of  an- 
nexation; the  invalidation  of  secret 
treaties;  the  protection  of  dependent 
peoples;  standards  of  labor  under 
international  sanction;  international 
coordination  of  reform  and  regulation. 

The  Peace  Treaty  is  reported  to  the 
Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee with  four  reservations  and 
forty-five  amendments.  The  reserva- 
tions reported  give  the  United  States 
the  right  to  withdraw  unconditionally 
from  the  League;  refuse  to  guarantee 
the  territorial  integrity  of  foreign  coun- 
tries or  to  assume  mandates  without 
the  sanction  of  Congress;  retain  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  for  the  United  States 
in  domestic  questions;  and  provide  for 
the  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  solely  by  this  country.  The 
principal  amendment  gives  the  United 
States  voting  power  in  the  League 
equal  to  that  of  the  British  Empire. 

Dr.  Karl  Renner,  head  of  the  Austrian 
delegation  to  the  Peace  Conference, 
signs  the  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the 
Allied  and  Associated  Powers  and  the 
Austrian  Republic,  says  a  report  from 
St.  Germain.  Under  the  terms  of  this 
treaty  all  that  remains  of  the  former 
Austrian  Empire  is  what  is  known  as 
German  Austria,  including  Upper  and 
Lower  Austria  and  parts  of  Styria  and 
Tyrol.  Austria  is  also  required  to 
pay  certain  indemnities,  to  be  fixt  by 
the  Reparations  Commission.  She  must 
replace  ships  lost  by  the  Allies  through 
the  activity  of  the  Austrian  Navy,  and 
the  Austrian  Army  is  reduced  to 
30,000  on  a  purely  voluntary  basis. 

September  12. — The  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  assents  without  reservation 
to  the  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Germany. 
Both  Houses  of  Parliament  now  have 
ratified  the  Treaty. 

September*  15. — The  United  States  Senate 
begins  the  formal  consideration  of  the 
Peace  Treaty  in  open  session,  this 
being  the  first  event  of  the  kind  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

CENTRAL    POWERS 

September  10. — Food  riots  take  place  in 
Glogau,  Silesia,  in  which  ten  persons  are 
killed  and  many  wounded,  says  a  Berlin 
report.  Troops  use  machine  guns  and 
hand-grenades  against    the  rioters. 

September  13. — A  Paris  report  stales  that 
advices  of  further  requisitioning  in  Hun- 
gary by  the  Roumanian  troops  have 
been  received  by  the  Supreme  Council. 
The  Roumanians  within  the  last  few 
days  are  said  to  have  requisitioned  71,- 
428  pairs  of  shoes  from  the  orphan 
asylum  at  Budapest. 

September  14. — According  to  advices  re- 
ceived in  Paris  from  Poland  a  German 
army  of  200,000  men  is  said  to  be  con- 
centrated on  the  frontier  of  Silesia  ready 
to  be  thrown  against  Poland. 

AFFAIRS    IN    RUSSIA 

September  13. — According  to  London  ad- 
vices. General  Denikine's  forces  have 
won  an  important  victory  over  the  Bol- 
sheviki  at  Tsaritsyn.     Nine   thousand 
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Mill,  Mine  and 
Railway  Supplies 


Trucks  and 
Wheelbarrows 


Machine  Tools 


Power 
Transmission 


Engines  and 
Pumps 


Automobile  and 

Service  Station 

Equipment 


Everything  in  Mechanical  Equipment  and  Supplies  under  one  Roof 


How  a  Fairbanks  Branch 
House  can  serve  You 


THE    Fairbanks    Company 
maintains22  Branch  Houses 
in  leading  business  centers. 

These  Branch  Houses  are  a 
chain  of  mechanical  equipment 
department  stores. 

Under  one  roof  each  house 
stocks  full  lines  of  mill,  mine, 
railway  supplies  and  specialties 
— scales — valves — power  trans- 
mission— trucks  and  wheel- 
barrows— engines  and  pumps — 
automobile  andservice  station 
equipment — machine  tools. 

'The  Fairbanks  Company 
O.  K. "  covers  everything  sold 
in  the  Fairbanks  Branch  House. 

This  guarantee  means  that 
The  Fairbanks  Company  stands 
squarely  behind  all  equipment 
and  supplies  which  leave  its 
doors.  You  may  be  sure  that 
any  merchandise  bearing  The 
Fairbanks   Company   O.    K. " 


is   right    in    price    and    of    the 
highest  quality. 

At  the  nearest  Branch'House  / 
you  will  find  experienced  men 
who  can  help  you  in  filling 
your    exact    requirements. 

*      *      * 

FOR  many  years  The 
Fairbanks  Company 
has  worked  closely  with 
industry  at  home  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world.  During  this 
time  The  Fairbanks  Company's 
business  has  increased  steadily 
from  year  to  year. 

Progressive  manufacturers 
are  feeling  the  wisdom  of 
centralizing  their  purchases. 
The  Fairbanks  Company, 
through  its  branch  houses  and 
dealers,  meets  this  need. 

The  nearest  Branch  House 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  call. 


look  for  this  tag 
— our  guarantee 


Branch  Houses 


Albany 

Baltimore 

Boston 

Birmingham 

Bridgeport 

Buffalo 

Chicago 

Detroit 

Hartford 

Newark 

New  Orleans 


New  York 

Paterson 

Philadelphia 

Pittsburgh 

Providence 

Rochester 

Scranton 

St.  Louis 

Syracuse 

Utica 

Washington 


THE   FAIRBANKS   COMPANY 

Administrative  Offices     :      New  York 


Havana,  Cuba 

London,  England 

Birmingham,  England 

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Paris,  France 


7h 


FAIRBANKS 


Company 


MILL,    MINE    &    RAILWAY    SUPPLIES     *     SCALES     a     VALVES     a     POWER    TRANSMISSION 

MACHINE    TOOLS,    TRUCKS    &    WHEELBARROWS,    ENGINES    &    PUMPS,    AUTOMOBILE    AND    SERVICE    STATION    EQUIPMENT, 
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"complete  with  Lincoln  Motor!" 

Why  is  it  that  most   orders  for  modern  machinery  specify — "to  be 
furnished  complete  with  electric  motor"? 

It  is  because  the  motor  is  now  considered  necessary  to  make 
a  complete  machine.  It  is  regarded  as  much  a  part  of  the 
equipment  as  the  gears  or  shaft. 


Lincoln  Motors  are  used  on  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  machinery: 


Baker's  Machinery 
Brick  and  Clay 

Machinery 
Cranes 
Crushers  and 
•  Pulverizers 
Conveyors 
Elevators  and  Hoists 
Fans  and  Blowers 
Foundry  Machinery 


Ice  Machinery 
Machine  Tools 
Paper  Machinery 
Presses 
Pumps  and 

Compressors 
Punches  and 

Shears 
Textile  Machinery 
Woodworking 
Machinery 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Motor  not  only  furnishes  the  power  but 
it  assures  the  user  of  enough  power  and  the  right  kind  of 
power  to  get  effective,  economical  results. 

Lincoln  Engineers  devote  their  time  to  working  with  machin- 
ery manufacturers— fitting  Lincoln  Motors  to  their  machines 
— testing  them  under  actual  working  conditions — giving  the 
service  that  will  insure  'both  machine  and  motor  making 
good. 

Specify  your  machinery  "complete  with  Lincoln  Motor" — 
it  gives  you  a  double  guarantee  of  satisfaction. 

'Link  Up  With  Lincoln' 

THE  LINCOLN  ELECTRIC  CO. 


General  Offices  and  Factory,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 
of  Canada,  Ltd. 

Toronto — Montreal 
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^Xhe  jVattoris  Freight  Car 
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A  SK  FOR  the  full  story, 
"The  FAMOUS  DRIVE 
THAT  CAME  FROM 
A  FAMOUS  GUN,"  on 
yourbusiness  stationery, 
please.  If  you  are  really 
interested  in  tangible 
truck  economy,  your 
request    will  pay  big. 


Two  Works  of  Fame— 

from  a  Single  Name 

ONE  a  world-famous  development  in  artillery — the  other  a  world-famous 
application   of  the  Cushion  Principle  to  motor  truck  travel — enduringly 
perfected  in  the  Diamond  T. 

"But,"  says  some  readers,  "everybody  knows  what  Hotchkiss  Drive  is." 
Wrong — not  even  present  Diamond  T  owners  really  know  how  much  they 
Owe  to  the  unique  feature  perfected  in  the  rear-spring  design  of 

"The  Nation's  Freight  Car" 


because  the  inside  story  of  it  has 
never  before  been  completely  told. 
How  the  weight,  noise  and  cumber- 
someness  of  ordinary  truck  suspen- 
sion have  been  replaced,  in  Diamond 
T  Trucks,  by  a  simplicity  that  revolu- 
tionizes fuel  and  tire  mileage — makes 
a  piece  of  transportation  romance  as 


fascinating  as  fiction.  To  the  prospec- 
tive owner  of  a  truck  it  is  particu- 
larly a  collection  of  facts  profitable 
to  know.  Facts  that  tell  the  WHY 
of  low-cost,  unlimited-life  Diamond 
T  service,  and  the  exclusive  driving 
principle  which  saves  the  load 
from  the  road. 


Diamond  T  Motor  Car  Company 

4505  West  26th  Street  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
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THL  CASE,  OF 
HENRY  STEELE. 


H 


ENRY  is  a  good  fellow  but  slightly 
ossified  mentally — what  you  might 
call  firm  in  his  convictions. 
Although  I  have  liked  Henry  for  years, 
I  had  never  been  able  to  make  him  try 
Mennen  Shaving  Cream.  His  attitude 
towards  it  was  about  as  tolerant  as  that 
of  an  elderly  village  spinster  on  the  mat- 
ter of  rouge. 

On  a  camping  trip  last  spring,  Henry 
slid  over  a  cliff,  breaking  one  arm  and 
spraining  the  other  wrist.  After  the  local 
doctor  had  fixed  him  up,  I  offered  to  shave 
him,  preparatory  to  shipping  him  home. 

He  was  suspicious  but  helpless.  Calmly 
ignoring  the  shaving  mug  inherited  from 
his  Grandfather,  I  whipped  a  half  inch  of 
Mennen's  into  a  three  minute  lather  with 
the  brush  only,  using  lots  of  cold  water. 
Henry  was  outraged.  He  carries  a  ther- 
mometer to  be  sure  his  shaving  water  is 
just  the  right  heat.  He  begged  me  to  rub 
in  the  lather  the  way  a  barber  does.  Raved 
about  the  extraordinary  toughness  of  his 
beard.  He  seemed  to  fear  that  permanent 
injury  might  result  if  his  stubble  wasn't 
thoroughly  massaged  before  amputation. 

I  had  to  slip  a  brushful  of  lather  into 
his  mouth  to  calm  him. 

It  was  really  ludicrous — the  look  of  per- 
plexity on  the  unsubmerged  part  of  his 
face— when  my  safety  razor  eased  down 
through  his  two  days'  crop.  He  thought 
at  first  I  was  spoofing  him — claimed  I  had 
left  the  blade  out  of  the  razor. 

I  think  that  even  now,  Henry  still  feels 
there  is  something  unmanly  in  shaving 
without  suffering — he  looks  upon  his  con- 
version to  Mennen's  as  an  evidence  of 
weakness;  his  stern  nature  half  rebels  at 
soap  without  caustic — lather  without  a 
sting — at  a  beard  that  weakly  surrenders 
without  ten  minutes  of  pummelling.  But 
Henry  does  use  Mennen's;  just  as  does 
everyone  else  who  ever  tried  it  once.  Send- 
ing for  one  of  my  12  cent  demonstrator 
tubes  is  easier  than  breaking  your  arm. 


This  giant  tube  costs 
JOC.  It  is  larger  and 
longer  titan  tlte  reg- 
ular 3$c  size,  anil 
gives  you  more 
cream  for 
the  money. 


Jf*+".    //t**^- 


Mennen 
Salesman 


were    taken    prisoners    and 
many  guns  were  captured. 

September  14. — According  to  official  infor- 
mation reaching  London,  Admiral  Kol- 
chak  in  pursuing  his  offensive  against 
the  Bolsheviki  has  broken  their  front  in 
three  places. 

Representatives  of  Livonia,  Lithuania, 
and  Esthonia  in  conference  at  Riga  de- 
cide to  accept  the  recent  Bolshevik  peace 
proposal,  says  a  report  from  Berlin. 

FOREIGN 

September  9.— The  Mexican  Government 
addresses  to  the  United  States  State 
Department  an  energetic  protest  against 
American  army  airplanes  crossing  the 
frontier  into  Mexican  territory,  ac- 
cording to  advices  from  Mexico  City. 

September  10. — A  report  from  Madrid 
says  that  the  Spanish  Government 
forwards  to  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington a  request  that  the  latter  withdraw 
its  troops  from  Santo  Domingo  and 
restore  "the  regime  annulled  by  the 
military  occupation." 

The  Trades  Union  Congress  in  session  at 
Glasgow,  Scotland,  passes  a  resolution 
favoring  the  nationalization  of  coal- 
mines. 

The  State  Department  at  Washington  is 
advised  by  the  American  Legation  at 
Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  of  Honduras, 
that  revolutionary  leaders  of  that 
country  have  Avon  a  complete  victory 
and  have  forced  President  Bertrand 
to  leave  Honduras. 

September  11. — A  report  from  Vienna 
says  that  the  Bratiano  cabinet  in 
Roumania  has  fallen.  The  formation 
of  a  new  government  is  said  to  be 
under  way. 

September  12. — According  to  advices  from 
Dublin,  the  authorities  proclaim  the  sup- 
pression of  the  Sinn-Fein  parliament 
and  organizations  throughout  Ireland. 
Raids  and  searches  are  made  at  Sinn- 
Fein  headquarters  for  arms  and  docu- 
ments, and  two  prominent  Sinn-Fein 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
are  arrested. 

A  Constantinople  dispatch  to  London 
reports  that  Turkey,  in  reply  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson's  demand  that  disorders 
cease  in  that  country,  declares  that 
measures  will  be  taken  for  the  main- 
tenance of  order  and  security  in  Turkey. 

September  13. — Gen.  Alvaro  Obregon, 
former  Minister  of  War  in  the  Carranza 
Cabinet,  and  a  candidate  for  President 
in  1920,  announces  that  he  will  take  the 
field  against  the  United  States  in  the 
event  of  armed  intervention,  whatever 
the  excuse  for  launching  intervention  in 
Mexico  may  be. 

September  14. — Dispatches  from  Seoul, 
Korea,  say  that  Japan  will  send  1,500 
police  reenforcements  to  Korea  as  the 
result  of  a  recent  bomb  outrage  against 
Baron  Saito,  the  Japanese  Governor 
there. 

September  15. — Gabriele  d'Annunzio,  sup- 
ported by  an  armed  force,  occupies 
Fiume  and  proclaims  its  union  with 
Italy. 

The  Serbian  Ministry,  headed  by  Premier 
Davidovitch,  resigns,  as  a  protest 
against  certain  terms  in  the  Peace 
Treaty. 

September  16.     According  to  a  statement 

issuer!  by  the  .higo-Slav  Peace  Delega- 
tion in  Paris,  the  Italian  mutineers  under 
Gabriele  d'Annunzio  have  driven  out  all 
French,  British,  and  American  patrols 
in  Finnic  in  connection  with  their  at- 
tempt to  annex  that  city  to  Italy. 

Herbert  Hoover,  former  Food  Adminis- 
trator,  recently    home    from    Europe, 


states  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  in 
New  York  City  that  the  various  social- 
istic experiments  which  have  been  made 
in  Europe  since  the  signing  of  the  armis- 
tice are  everywhere  breaking  up,  and 
that  the  duty  rests  upon  the  United 
States  to  assist  in  restoring  prewar 
conditions  in  Europe. 

DOMESTIC 

September  9. — Cardinal  Desire  Mercier, 
Primate  of  Belgium,  arrives  in  New 
York  City  for  a  visit  to  this  country. 

Mob  violence  takes  place  in  many  parts 
of  Boston  after  the  union  members  of 
the  police  force  of  that  city  go  out  on 
strike. 

John  Mitchell,  chairman  of  the  New 
York  State  Industrial  Commission, 
labor  leader  and  trade-unionist,  dies 
in  New  Y'ork  City  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. 

In  a  battle  between  one  thousand  strikers, 
former  employees  of  the  Standard 
Steel  Car  Company,  and  the  police, 
five  strikers  are  killed  and  fifteen 
wounded  at  Hammond,  Ind. 

September  10. — A  parade  of  the  First 
Division  headed  by  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
A.  E.  F.,  takes  place  in  New  York  City. 

Representatives  of  organized  workers 
in  the  steel  industry  call  a  strike  at  their 
meeting  in  Washington,  to  become 
effective  September  22.  Its  object  is  to 
compel  recognition  of  their  unions  and 
of  the  principle  of  collective  bargaining 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation. 

Three  persons  are  killed  in  Boston  riots 
growing  out  of  the  police  strike.  The 
city  is  being  patrolled  by  State 
guardsmen. 

Maj.-Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  at  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
Committee,  states  that  a  standing  army 
of  250,000  men,  supplemented  by 
universal  military  training,  will  give  a 
sufficient  quota  for  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  in  time  of  peace. 

Senators  Borah,  of  Idaho;  Johnson,  of 
California;  and  McCormick,  of  Illinois, 
reservationist  leaders,  begin  their  West- 
ern speaking  tour  in  Chicago  in  answer 
to  President  Wilson's  demands  for 
unconditional  acceptance  or  the  total 
rejection  of  the  Peace  Treaty. 

September  11. — The  convention  of  the 
United  Mine-Workers  of  America,  at 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  vote  for  the  national- 
ization of  coal-mines,  the  six-hour  day, 
and  the  five-day  week  in  all  coal-mines. 

Lawlessness  still  continues  in  Boston, 
following  the  calling  of  the  police 
strike.  The  death  toll  now  reaches 
seven. 

The  House  Appropriations  Committee 
in  its  report  on  the  first  deficiency  ap- 
propriation of  1919-20  cuts  down  the 
total  of  $47,702,481.94  to  $14,184,- 
704.67. 

September  12. — Director  -  General  Hines 
orders  all  railroads  to  begin  an  in- 
ventory of  supplies  on  hand  as  of 
December  31,  1919,  with  a  view  to  the 
return  of  the  railroads  to  private  con- 
trol on  that  date. 

The  Boston  police  strike  is  practically 
broken  by  an  announcement  through 
the  Boston  branch  of  A.  F.  of  L.  that 
the  police  are  ready  to  return  to  work. 
Governor  Coolidge  of  Massachusetts, 
however,  takes  the  stand  that  the  men 
can  not  be  reinstated  because  they 
have  forfeited  their  places  by  walking 
out. 

September  13. — President  Wilson  reviews 
the  Pacific  Fleet  at  Seattle. 

The  United  Mine  -  Workers  in  Cleve- 
land indorse   the   Plumb  plan  for  the 
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In  twenty-seven  yearn 
at  the  throttle,  Engi- 
neer Jesse  J.  Brookaby 
of  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  has  learned 
the  value  of  an  accu- 
rate timekeeper  i  n 
keeping  on  schedule. 
For  the  past  ten  years 
he  has  run  his  trains 
over  the  New  York  Cen- 
tral Lines  on  Hamilton 
time. 


'Back  of  Cvery   Time -Table 


4. 


It's  not  the  big  clock  in  the 
station  that  keeps  your  train  on 
time. 

Railroad  schedules  are  so  com- 
plex these  days,  that,  to  avoid 
confusion  and  delay,  trains  must 
keep  close  to  schedule  every 
mile  of  the  way. 

For  every  train  on  every 
time-table  there  are  dozens  of 
men — dispatchers,  conductors, 
engineers — who  work  with  an 
eye  always  on  their  watches. 
They  time  their  trains  with  the 
watches  they  carry.  Were  these 
watches  inaccurate,  time-tables 
would  lose  half  their  depend- 
ability   and    convenience. 

Since  the  manufacture  of 
Hamilton  Watches  was  begun, 
nearly  thirty  years  ago,  the 
story  of  Hamilton's  remarkable 


accuracy  has  spread  to  railroad 
yards  and  roundhouses  the  coun- 
try over.  Today,  the  Hamilton 
is  by  far  the  most  popular  watch 
in  use  on  America's  railroads. 

Make  Your  Gift  a 
Hamilton 

There's  accuracy,  beauty,  and 
enduring  service  in  the  Hamil- 
ton— an  appropriate  gift  for  any 
occasion,  any  season. 

See  some  of  the  many  Hamil- 
ton models  at  your  jeweler's. 
There's  one  to  suit  your  indi- 
vidual taste — thin  models  for 
men,  watches  especially  built  to 
stand  rough  service,  ladies' 
bracelet  models,  and  wrist- 
watches  for  men.  The  prices 
range  from  336.00  to  $185.00. 
Movements,  $19.00  ($20.50  in 
Canada)   and  up. 


Send  today  for  "The  Timekeeper."  You  will  be  interested 
in  this  little  booklet  about  the  manufacture  and  care  of  fine 
watches.   The  various  Hamilton  models  are  shown  with  prices. 


HAMILTON  WATCH  COMPANY 


Lancaster,  Pennsylvania 
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Superseqni 


are  made  from  First  Quality  Leather 
and  the  seams  will  not  ravel,  even 
though  the  thread  be  cut  or  broken. 

Selected  Quality  Skins,  when  cut,  are 
sorted  into  First,  Second,  Third  and  even 
Fourth  Grade  material.  The  First  Quality 
selections  are  known  as  "First  Grade." 

The  leather  in  the  gloves  that  wear  the 
"Hays  Button"  must  be  First  Grade — that's 
why  Hays  gloves  cost  a  little  more  than 
some,  but  give  such  uniform  satisfaction. 

Most  "outseam"  gloves  are  sewed  with  ordi- 
nary "Rip  and  Trouble"  stitching — one  break 
and  zip! — a  good  pair  of  gloves  is  gone. 

Hays  "Superseam"  is  an  "outseam"  glove  that 
is  SUPERSTITCHED— eachstitchis  carefully 
sewed  down  and  LOCKED.  That's  why  a 
Hays  "Superseam"  never  ravels,  even  though 
the  thread  is  cut  or  broken. 

To  be  sure  that  you  get  Hays  Quality 

be  sure  that  the  "Hays  Button"  is  on  your 
gloves.  And  to  avoid  glove-ripping  troubles, 
be  sure  that  the  word  "Superseam"  is  stamped 
inside  the  glove. 

Hays  Superseam  Gloves  are  made  in  Buckskin, 
Mocha  and  Cape  leathers  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fashionable  models— LINED  and  UNLINED 
—  for  Men  and  Women. 


Copyright 

1919 

The  Daniel  Hays  Co 
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Ordinary  Stitching 


Hays  Superseam  Stitching 


The  Better  Shops  feature  Hays  Superseam 


Copyright 

1918 

The  Daniel  IlnynCo 


The  Daniel  Hays  Company 

Gloversville.   N.  Y. 
GLOVES      SI  N  C  K      1  8  S  l 


nationalization  of  railroads  and  pledge 
the  support  of  the  miners'  organization 
to  secure  its  enactment. 

The  House  passes  a  bill  practically  doub- 
ling the  monthly  compensation  pro- 
vided by  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act 
to  disabled  soldiers  and  sailors  and 
members  of  their  families. 

September  14. — The  League  to  Enforce 
Peace  makes  public  an  appeal  to  the 
Senate  to  ratify  the  Treaty  of  Peace 
"without  amendment  and  without 
delay." 

Corpus  Christi  is  razed  by  a  tropical 
storm,  resulting  in  a  loss  of  life  aggre- 
gating more  than  200  persons  and 
destroying  property  of  an  estimated 
value  of  $4,000,000. 

An  order  is  issued  by  the  president  of  the 
South  Chicago  Trades  and  Labor  Assem- 
bly calling  a  strike  of  steel-workers  in  the 
Chicago  district,  effective  September 
22.     The  order  affects  150,000  workers. 

September  15. — The  twelve  hundred  Bos- 
ton policemen,  refused  reinstatement, 
declare  their  intention  of  carrying  their 
fight  into  court.  They  will  seek  a 
writ  of  mandamus  against  Police 
Commissioner  Curtis  to  compel  him  to 
restore  them  to  their  places. 

September  16. — The  publishers  of  three 
magazines  with  a  large  national  cir- 
culation announce  that  unless  the 
demands  of  the  local  printers'  and 
pressmen's  unions  are  modified  they 
will  move  their  plants  from  New  York 
City  to  Western  cities,  and  152  pub- 
lishers of  periodicals  will  suspend 
publication  if  the  wage-increases  and 
other  demands  being  made  by  the 
printing  trade  are  insisted  upon. 

At  a  conference  of  labor-leaders,  manu- 
facturers, business  men,  and  social 
workers  before  Governor  Smith  of  New 
York,  it  was  decided  to  form  a  State 
Labor  Board  of  nine  to  prevent  strikes, 
to  settle  industrial  disputes,  and  to 
remedy  the  lack  of  production. 


Better  Than  Nothing. — The  moonlight 
shone  on  the  lonely  house  on  the  hill,  where 
all  was  peacefully  hushed  in  sleep. 

A  dark  form  sat  in  the  shadow  of  the 
hedge.  Suddenly  he  moved  as  a  soft 
whistle  heralded  some  one's  approach. 

"  That  you,  mate?"  he  whispered, 
hoarsely,  as  a  stealthy  figure  approached 
in  the  darkness. 

"  Yus,"  came  the  answer. 

"  What  yer  doin'  with  that  dorg?"  he 
muttered,  as  his  burglar  pal  approached. 

"  Well,"  answered  his  confederate, 
"  there's  nothing  worth  taking  in  the 
'ouse,  and  it's  bad  luck  to  come  away 
empty-' anded,  so  1  brought  along  the  watch- 
dog and  these  burglar-alarms  !" — London 
Tit-Bits.       

Longfellow  on  the  Links 

I  drove  a  golf-ball  into  the  air, 

It  fell  to  earth,  I  knew  not  where, 

For  I,  alas,  was  short  of  sight 

And  couldn't  follow  it  in  its  flight. 

I  kicked  my  caddie  into  the  air, 

He  fell  to  earth,  I  know  not  where, 

For  I  deemed  it   a  thing  exceedingly  vile, 

That  inferior  caddie's  superior  smile. 

Soon,  soon  after,  I  found  the  ball. 

It  had  hardly  budged  from  the  tee  at  all; 

And  the  caddie  was  standing  sardonically 

grim 
I  had  kicked  my  opponent  instead  of  him. 

— Boston   Transcript. 



Roosting  Bucks. — As  almost  everybody  in 
politics  know  s.  hucks  1  hat  have  been  passed 
come  home  to  roost. — Kansas  ('it;/  Star. 
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We  always  have  openings  for  com- 
petent,  high   grade  stenographers 


alarm  clocks  to  wake  up  typewriting 


TYPEWRITING  has  awakened  with  a 
start — or,  to  be  more  correct, with  12  flying 
starts  on  each  average  business  letter.  Typewrit- 
ing machines  had  been  napping  on  the  job.  Yet 
stenographers  had  been  working  hard.  What 
brought  about  the  change? 

The  Self-Starting  Remington  whose  "photo- 
graph" you  see  above.  Look  it  over.  Pay 
particular  attention  to  those  5  little  keys — those 
5  friends  of  the  profit  side  of  any  business. 

You  ask,  "What  do  they  do  ?" 

That's  the  secret  which  the  Remington  sales- 
man will  so  gladly  give  you.  But  we'll  give 
you  a  hint. 

Those  5  self-starting  keys  put  real  "go"  into 
letter    writing.     They    say    to    the  typewriter 


carriage — "Stop  fumbling  your  way  into  every 
proper  place  on  the  letter,  from  'Dear  Sir'  to 
'Yours  truly.'  Toe  the  mark  for  each  paragraph 
— instantly  ! 

They  say  to  your  stenographer — "Work 
more  restfully.  We  are  your  friends.  We  help 
you  turn  out  more  letters  with  less  exertion." 

They  say  to  you — "We  cut  the  cost  of 
business  typin'g." 

But  let  the  Remington  salesman  give  you 
the  whole  profitable  story.  The  phone  books 
of  177  American  cities  list  the  Remington 
branch  offices — the  local  homes  of  Remington 
salesmen.  Call  the  nearest  branch.  You'll 
find  the  Remington  salesman  an  experienced 
co-operator  in  the  reduction  of  business  costs. 
Use  him  ! 


REMINGTON    TYPEWRITER   COMPANY,  {Incorporated) 

374  BROADWAY  Branches  Everywhere  NEW  YORK 


REMINGTON  TYPEWRITERS 
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TRUCKS 

The  Big  Brother  to  the  Railroads 
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Kelly  Accessibility 


THE  accessibility  of  the  Kelly  Series 
K  engine  means  even  more  to  owners 
than  its  famous  excess  power.  It  means 
that  easy  and  proper  care  which  makes 
the  Kelly  engine  outlive  others. 

The  radiator  located  on  the  cowl  does 
not  obstruct  access  to  motor.  The  hood 
opens  from  either  side,  or  is  easily  re- 
moved altogether. 

As  the  operator  faces  the  truck  with  hood 
removed,  the  engine  is  at  the  height  of 
a  work  bench.  Magneto,  water  pump, 
carburetor,  hand  hole  to  crank  case,  oil- 
intake,    are    all   instantly    "get-at-able." 


simplicity  of  the  motor  and  acces- 
sories permits  adjustment  of  any  part 
without  affecting  others. 

This  ease  of  access  and  this  simplicity 
encourage  Kelly  drivers  to  give  to  their 
trucks  that  otherwise  neglected  daily 
care  which  is  absolutely  essential  to  long 
life  of  a  motor  truck. 

All  of  which  is  possilbe  only  because  the 
Kelly-Springfield  Truck  has  been  designed 
and  built  as  a  unit  in  one  plant  and  under 
the  undivided  responsibility  of  one  manu- 
facturer. And  that  is  why  Kellys  work 
while  many  others  are  being  worked  upon. 


THE    KELLY-SPRINGFIELD   MOTOR  TRUCK   CO.,    SPRINGFIELD,   OHIO 

Builders  of  High-grade  Motor   Trucks 


Write  for  name  of  nearest  Kelly 
user,  and  get  first-hand  informa- 
tion   about    actual  performance. 


"Have  operated  Kelly  trucks  continually  since  1912.  Tried  other 
makes  during  this  time,  but  will  give  Kellys  the  preference  when  in 
the  market  for  additional  equipment.  Our  trucks  are  in  constant 
use,  every  day,  early  and  late,  and  our  experience  has  been  that  we 
can  always  depend  on  Kellys." 

GRISWOLD  &  WALKER,  Inc..  By  Wellington  Walker 
Chicago,  111. 
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PREDOMINATE- 

on 

Motor  Trucks 


The  Commercial  Car  Journal  for  August  15 
contains  advertisements'  of  75  motor  trucks. 
43  of  this  number  (57  1/3%)  are  equipped  with 
Ross  Steering  Gears. 


The  Literary  Digest  for  August  30  contains 
advertisements  for  1 3  motor  trucks.  8  of  this 
number  (61  1/2%)  are  equipped  with  Ross 
Steering  Gears. 

There  are  230  motor  truck  manufacturers  in 
the  United  States.     144  of  this  number 
(62  3/5%)  are  equipped  with  Ross  Steer- 
ing Gears. 


In  spite  of  higher  cost,  Ross  Steering 
Gears  predominate  overwhelmingly. 
When  you  buy  a  motor  truck,  bear  this 
fact  in  mind.  Make  certain  of  the  easy 
steering,  reliable  service  and  absolute 
safety  which  are  assured  by 


Write  for  booklet,  "Choosing  a 
Motor  Truck,"  and  for  complete 
list  of  144  different  trucks  equipped 
with  Ross  Steering  Gears. 


Ross  Gear  c  tool  company,  lafayette,ind.u.s.a 
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Is  valued  at 


vessels  value 


over 


lyi  times  the  bond 
Maturities  1 
years.     Pay- 


issue. 
to   10 

ment  GUARAN- 
TEED by  old  estab- 
lished Company 
whose  net  profits  are 
over  1  0  times  interest 
requirements. 

We  have  handled 
a  large  amount  of 
steamship  and  ma- 
rine equipment  bonds 
and  in  no  instance 
has  there  been  a  de- 
lay in  payment  of 
principal  or  interest. 

Ask   for 
Circular  No.   1044-R 


Peabody, 
Houghteling&Co. 

(ESTABLISHED    1865) 

10  South  La  Salle  St. 
Chicago,  111. 

Branch   Offices 

Detroit,  Cleveland,  Milwaukee, 
St.  Louis 


Guaranteed 
Steamship 
Bonds  6.30%   1 


The  strong  de- 
mand for  steel  freight 
vessels,  makes  them 
particularly  desirable 
security  for   FIRST 

MORTGAGE 
BONDS. 

We  offer  an  issue 
secured  by  modern 


* 
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INVESTMENTS  -AND  -FINANCE 


FALLING   FOREIGN   EXCHANGES   AM) 
UPSETS  IN  AMERICAN  MARKETS 

UNSTEADINESS  and  alarm  in  our 
own  markets  followed  the  recent  fall 
of  foreign  exchange  rates  to  record  low 
levels.  "How  long  can  the  outside  world 
continue  to  buy  the  goods  of  the  United 
States  at  the  prevailing  rates  of  exchange, 
;m<l  how  long  can  the  outside  world  con- 
tinue to  buy  our  goods  so  enormously  in 
exeess  of  the  value  of  the  goods  we  buy 
from  the  outside  world?"  asks  Richard 
lloadley  Tingley,  succinctly  stating  the 
problem  in  The  Financial  World.  The 
outside  world  can  not  settle  in  gold,  and  it 
can  not  settle  in  goods.  Borrowing  seems 
to  be  the  Only  recourse,  but  England", 
one  of  our  greatest  debtors,  refuses  to  bor- 
row.   According  to  The  Wall  Steeel  Journal: 

"Rather  than  add  to  her  indebtedness 
to  this  country,  she  prefers  the  lesser  evil, 
as  she  regards  it,  of  sterling  dropping  to 
lower  levels,  particularly  as  the  decline 
will  tend  to  restrict  British  imports  and 
force  her  people  into  ways  of  greater 
economizing.  With  the  pivotal  exchange 
of  the  world  thus  left  to  its  own  devices, 
the  work  of  stabilizing  the  other  exchanges 
is  rendered  more  arduous. 

"England  is  much  more  favorably 
situated  in  the  matter  of  her  exchanges 
than  some  of  the  other  countries,  notably 
France  and  Italy.  She  has  only  a  single 
problem  on  her  hands,  exchange  with  this 
country.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  sterling 
even  in  some  of  the  neutral  centers,  no- 
tably the  Scandinavian,  is  quoted  at  a 
premium,  while  in  others  the  discount  on 
it  is  little  more  than  nominal.  Further- 
more, were  she  able  to  realize  the  credits 
she  has  advanced  to  other  nations,  she 
would  have  little  difficulty  in  liquidating 
her  obligations  in  the  United  States  and 
restoring  sterling  to  normal.  The  amounts 
owed  her  by  the  other  Allied  nations, 
including  Russia,  aggregate  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  $7,500,000,000,  while  her  in- 
debtedness to  this  country  totals  ap- 
proximated $4,900,000,000,  'including  the 
$4,316,000,000  she  has  borrowed  from  the 
United  States  Treasury. 

"British  authorities  have  looked  with 
considerable  favor  upon  the  recent  acquisi- 
tion by  Kuhn,  Loeb  &  Co.  of  ToO.OOO 
shares  of  the  Shell  Transport  &  Trading 
Co.  from  British  interests,  and  they  hope 
that  other  similar  transactions  will  be 
consummated.  For  while  the  purchase 
tended  to  steady  sterling,  it  did  not  signify 
the  contraction  of  any  debt  in  this  country 
on  the  part  of  any  British  subjects,  but 
merely  the  entrance  of  Americans  into 
partnership  with  Englishmen  in  a  huge 
business  enterprise." 

On  September  6,  when  rates  on  Paris, 
Rome,  Berlin,  and  Vienna  went  to  the 
most  unfavorable  figures  ever  recorded 
at  that  time,  and  exchange  on  London  went 
within  two  cents  of  the  lowest  rate,  the 
New   York   Evening  Post  commented: 

"Just  how  great  this  depreciation  of 
exchange  on  belligerent  Europe  has  been, 
both  during  the  war  and  since  the  armistice, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  comparison 
of  the  low  rates  of  the  foreign  currencies  in 
American  money  this  week,  the  low  rates 
of  war-time,  and  their  normal  parity: 

This 

Week 

I  ngliah  nound $4. 143! 

French  franc 11  9c 

Italian  lira 10  2c 

<  rennan  mark 04.35c 

Austrian  crown 01  86c 

"All  of  this  week's  low  rates  are  the 
lowest  ever  reached,  except  that  exchange 


War- 

Tinu 

Par. 

$4.48 

S4  Mi\ 

10.4c 

l'.i  So 

10.9c 

19.3c 

18  4c 

23  8c 

id  6c 

20.8c 

on  London  touched  $4. 12  J  4  on  the  20th 
of  last  month.  Comparison  of  the  sepa- 
rate columns  makes  the  rather  remarkable 
showing  that  all  of  these  rates  have  fallen 
nearly  or  quite  as  heavily  since  the  war 
as  they  fell  during  the  war  itself. 

"This  is  not  at  all  what  was  expected 
during  the  war.  Most  people  looked  for 
a  decided  movement  of  exchange  in  favor 
of  these  European  markets  as  soon  as 
peace  was  arranged.  But  then  it  is  per- 
fectly safe  to  say  that  nobody  imagined 
at  that  time  that  the  balance  of  actual 
merchandise  trade  in  our  favor  and  against 
belligerent  Europe  would  be  actually 
larger  after  suspension  of  hostilities  than  it 
was  when  war  was  going  on.  Yet  here  is 
the  record  of  our  exports  in  the  first  seven 
months  of  1919}.  compared  with  the  same 
seven  months  in  nils,  at  the  climax  of  the 
war,  and  in  1914,  just  before  the  war 
began.  The  figures  are  in  thousands  of 
dollars: 


Exports  to 

Fraaee 

Italy. 

1919 
$1,342,728 

583,259 
272,818 

1918 
$1,210,094 
555.201 
-'74.548 

1914 
$298,588 
68,187 
38,126 

Total 

All  Europe 

. . . .     $2,198,805 
. .  .  .       3,079,745 

$2,039,843 
2,208,433 

$404,901 
735,046 

"This  unexpected  increase  in  exports 
to  such  cbuntries  since  the  war  has  not 
been  offset  by  any  great  increase  in  im- 
ports, which  for  the  same  seven  months 
compare  as  follows,  also  in  thousands  of 
dollars : 

Imports  from    1919 

Endand $118,075 

France 46,611 

Italy •. ..  15,393 


1918 

1914 

$98,882 

$176,836 

37.945 

70.407 

15,655 

33.541 

Total $180,079        $152,482        $280,7S4 

Cancelation  of  export  orders  as  a  con- 
sequence of  the  exchange  situation  are 
noted  by  the  New  York  Journal  of  Coin- 
merce.  "The  resultant  situation  is  ad- 
mittedly serious,  and  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  disturbing  elements  in  the  current 
domestic  position,"  this  authority  remarks, 
and  quotes  "a  leading  international  bank- 
er" to  this  effect: 

"  'But  while  we  are  waiting  for  the  ex- 
change market  to  right  itself,  it  is  Conceiv- 
able that  on  this  side  American  plants 
would  have  to  close  down  for  lack  of  busi- 
ness while  Europe's  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  normal  would  be  enormously 
hampered . 

"  T  have  never  been  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieve that  Europe  could  not  get  along 
without  our  assistance.  If  the  United 
Stales  should  erect  an  impenetrable  wall 
against  European  purchases.  I  have  the 
utmost  confidence  that  Europe  would 
eventually  gain  its  feet  again.  Europe 
needs  us.  however,  and  needs  us  badly.' 

"The  old  governments  of  Europe,  it  was 
asserted,  are  missing  no  opportunity  to 
gain  trade  and,  meantime,  are  watching 
every  move  by  the  United  States  with  the 
keenest  interest.  In  the  case  of  one  can- 
celation reported,  it  was  said  that  the 
Government  of  which  the  foreign  buyer 
was  a  subject,  ascertaining  the  existence 
of  a  cancelation  clause  in  the  particular 
contract,  had  instructed  the  purchaser  to 
cancel  and  buy  the  materials  needed  at 
home.  The  European  nations  are  under- 
stood to  be  devoting  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  trade  relations  with 
their  colonies  on  a  broader  scale  than  has 
hitherto  been  observed. 

"In  some  quarters,  because  of  the  ad- 
vantage  which  an  early  start  will  give  .to 
Europe,  a  tendency  to  criticise  the  Adminis- 
tration, and  particularly  those  branches  of 
it  whose  services  would  properly  be  en- 
listed in  the  interest  of  American  export 
trade,  is  apparent.  It  is  known  that  the 
Treasury     Department     is     giving     every 
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CHANDLER     S(X 

Famous  For  Its  Marvelous  Motor 


The  Year's  Most  Pleasing 
New  Sedan 


THE  season  offers  no  other  sedan  so 
pleasing  in  the  beauty  of  its  lines  and 
its  furnishings  as  the  new  series  Chandler 
Sedan.  And  there  is  none  that  may  be  com- 
pared with  it  at  anything  like  its  price. 

The  new  Chandler  Sedan  is  the  highest 
expression  of  years  of  development  in  the 
creation  of  closed  bodies.  It  is  beautiful  to 
look  at,  and  most  comfortable  to  ride  in. 
It  has  style  and  refinement  that  must  appeal 
to  those  who  care  for  the  finer  things. 

This  car  seats  seven  persons  most  com- 
fortably, or  five  when  the  auxiliary  chairs 
are  not  in  use.     The  front  seat  is  solid,  not 


divided  as  in  previous  models,  and  the 
window  posts  are  a  permanent  part  of  the 
body,  not  removable.  The  windows,  how- 
ever, may  be  lowered  away  or  adjusted  to 
suit  the  weather  and  the  wish.  The  interior 
is  upholstered  in  silk  plush  of  pleasing  pattern 
for  cushions  and  plain  tone  for  head  lining. 
Interior  fittings  are  in  dull  finish  silver  of 
Colonial  design. 

Despite  the  largest  production  in  the 
history  of  the  Chandler  company,  the  demand 
for  the  new  series  sedan  will  quickly  consume 
the  production  for  weeks  to  come.  Your 
early  order  will  be  a  safeguard  against^  dis- 
appointment. 


All  Chandler  bodies  are  mounted  on  the  same  standard  Chandler 
chassis,  famous  for  its  marvelous  motor 

SIX  SPLENDID  BODY  TYPES 

Seven-Passenger  Touring  Car,  $1795  Four-Passenger  Roadster,  $1705 

Four-Passenger  Dispatch  Car,  $1875 
Seven-Passenger  Sedan,  $2795         Four-Passenger  Coupe,  $2695  Limousine,  $3205 

(.All  prices  f.  o.  b.  Cleveland) 
Dealers  in  all  Principal  Cities  and  Hundreds  of  Towns 

CHANDLER    MOTOR  CAR  COMPANY,   CLEVELAND,   OHIO 

Export  Department:  1790  Broadway,  New  York  Cable  Address:  "CHANMOTOR" 
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(jiant  oArteries  of  cBgdwood 


Winding  in  and  out  for  miles  over  desert,  mountain  and  swamp— ex- 
posed to  sun  and  rain;  to  summers'  heat  and  to  winters'  ice  and  snow 
—  half-buried  in  moist  earth  or  in  alkaline  dust  — under  the  most  severe 
conditions  imaginabley  the  giant  pipe  lines  of  the  Western  States  and  of 
the  Tropics,  remain  sound  and  tight  for  scores  of  years  with  little  or 
no  sign  of  deterioration. 

Their  remarkable  endurance  is  due  to  the  natural  preservative  characteristic  of  the  lum- 
ber from  which  the  big  stave  pipes  are  built — California  Redwood. 


This  natural  preservative,  which  has  protected  the 
giant  trees  through  the  centuries,  keeps  Redwood  lum- 
ber free  from  decay  and  from  the  attacks  of  insects. 

In  addition,  Redwood  contains  no  pitch  or  resin  and 
is  therefore  remarkably  fire-resistant.  And  the  lum- 
ber, properly  seasoned,  will  not  shrink,  warp  or  swell, 
even  under  the  most  severe  conditions  of  moisture  and 
:emperature. 

These  qualities  make  California  Redwood  the  ideal 
umber  for  a  great  variety  of  industrial,  engineering  and 
liome-building  purposes.  Lattice  trusses,  railroad  ties, 
mine  and  tunnel  timbers,  mudsills,  shingles,  siding, 
iheathing,  foundations,  interior  panels  and  woodwork — 


these  are  but  a  few  of  the  many  possibilities  of  this  age- 
old,  rose-tinted  wood  of  the  West. 

Write  for  "Specialty  Uses  of  Redwood,"  "Califor- 
nia Redwood  for  the  Engineer,''  "Redwood  on  the 
Farm' '  and  for  others  of  our  free  booklets  covering 
the  characteristics  and  uses  of  Redwood.  We  have 
some  literature  which  will  interest  your  architect  too, 
if  you  will  kindly  give  us  his  name. 

Ample  warehouse  stocks  of  Redwood  at  Minnesota 
Transfer,  Minn.,  Chicago,  111.,  and  Poughkeepsie, 
N.  Y. 

Your  lumber  dealer  should  handle  Redwood.  If 
not,  write  us  and  your  requirements  will  be  supplied. 


C  ALIFORNI A  REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION, 7 1 4  Exposition  Bldg. ,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

California  Redwood 

Resists  fire  and  rot 

MEMBERS  OF  CALIFORNIA   REDWOOD  ASSOCIATION 


•Albion  Lumber  Company 
*Bayside  Lumber  Company 
•Dolbcer  Carson  Lumber  Company 
fGoodycar  Redwood  Company 
tGlcn  Blair  Lumber  Company 


♦Hobbs  Wall  &  Company 
♦Holmes  Eureka  Lumber  Company 
tlrvine  &  Muir  Lumber  Company 
♦Little  River  Redwood  Company 


fMcndocino  Lumber  Company 
♦Northwestern  Redwood  Company 
JPacific  Lumber  Company 
■fUmon  Lumber  Company 
All  of  San  Francisco,  California 


EASTERN  REPRESENTATIVES 

fC.  A.  Goodyear  Lumber  Company,  McCormick  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois 

■actfic  Lumber  Company,  Lumber  Exchange  Building,  Chicago,  Illinois;  103  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 

♦Redwood  Sales  Company,  Exposition  Building,  San  Francisco,  California 

A.  C.  Dutton  Lumber  Corp.,  Springfield,  Ma«s 
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The  radiator  shutter  and 
motometer  which  are  a 
part  of  Gramm- Bernstein 
equipment  will  prove 
particularly  valuable 
from  now  on. 

They  will  greatly  facilitate 
starting  and  hasten  the 
process  of  warming  up  the 
engine  on  the  cold,  damp 
mornings  that  are  coming. 

In  the  heat  of  the  day,  the 
Gramm-Bernstein  radia- 
tor shroud,  directing  and 
intensifying  the  velocity 
of  the  air  drazvn  in  by  the 
fan,  operates  to  keep  the 
engine  at  its  highest -work- 
ing efficiency. 


This  Truck's  Test  Equalled 
Two  Years  of  Hard  Work 

There  is  no  question,  B.  A.  Gramm  says,  that  this  5-ton  Gramm-Bernstein 
is  the  best  truck  of  its  size  which  he  has  ever  built. 

That,  and  the  Gramm-Bernstein  record  of  performance,  should  be  ample 
assurance  to  American  business  men. 

But  we  have  gone  even  farther. 

Before  a  single  one  of  these  trucks  was  produced  for  market,  the  first  of 
its  type  had  been  proved  out  in  a  test  equal  to  two  years  of  hard  work. 


This  truck,  with  the  first  Liberty  truck 
motor  released  by  the  U.  S.  Government 
for  commercial  use,  was  run  18,000 
miles  over  the  worst  mountain  roads.of 
Pennsylvania. 

Under  full  load  it  was  driven  up  "Giants 
Despair"  in  less  time,  so  far  as  we  can 
learn,  than  was  ever  made  by  any  other 
truck. 

The  one  thing  this  terrific  18,000-mile 
test  did  was  to  prove  beyond  doubt  the 
soundness  of  our  engineering  and  our 
correctness  in  choosing  and  co-ordinat- 
ing truck  units. 

For  the  only  things  necessary  to  put  the 
truck  into  first  class  mechanical  shape, 
were  valve-grinding  and  a  bearing  ad- 
justment of  4one-thousandths  of  an  inch. 

And  this,  mark  you,  after  mileage  ap- 
proximating two  years'  usual  travel  of  a 
5-ton  truck  under  conditions  that  were 
unusually  severe. 

When  the  Government  needed  trucks, 
Washington  called  on  Mr.  Gramm. 

Here,  at  this  plant,  was  built  the  first 
Liberty  truck  for  the  army. 

Now  this  5-ton  Gramm-Bernstein  is 
driven  by  the  Liberty  truck  engine  first 


released  by  the  Government  in  1918  to 
Gramm-Bernstein  for  commercial  use. 

More  than  that,  it  carries  the  other 
Gramm-Bernstein  characteristics  —  the 
trouble-proof  transmission,  the  pad  for 
attaching  the  patented  power  take-off, 
the  Hotchkiss  drive,  the  radiator  shroud 
and  shutter,  and  such  complete  equip- 
ment that  there  are  no  extras  to  buy. 

If  for  no  other  reason,  these  details  are 
important  as  the  fruit  of  the  longest 
truck-building  experience  in  the  industry. 

We  recite  these  facts,  so  that  business 
men  may  know  what  to  expect  from 
this  truck. 

It  is  a  heavy  truck  for  heavy  hauling ;  with 
more  ton-miles  built  into  it,  we  honestly 
believe,  than  ever  before  known.  In  every 
respect  it  will  live  up  to  the  high  Gramm- 
Bernstein  reputation. 

To  any  truck  buyer  we  will  furnish  ample 
reason  for  the  belief  that  the  confidence 
he  places  in  the  truck  and  its  builders 
will  be  well  placed  indeed. 

Gramm-Bernstein  Trucks  in  2,  2J£,  3J£ 
and  5-ton  capacities,  are  now  sold  com- 
pletely equipped,  ready  for  the  body  — 
not  an  extra  to  buy. 


All  Gramm-Bernstein  Transmissions  are  provided  with  a  pad  for 
attaching  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  Povoer  Take-off.  Dealers  and  truck 
ozvners  should  assure  themselves  that  any  trucks  purchased  with  power 
take-off  do  not  infringe  B.  A.  Gramm's  Basic  Patent  No.  1194994. 

The  Gramm-Bernstein  Motor  Truck  Co.,  Lima,  Ohio,  U.S.A. 

Pioneers  Since  1901— Builders  of  the  First  Liberty  (U.  S.  A.)  Truck 
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We  advise  the  purchase  and 
are     making     a     Specialty     of 

U.  S.  Government  Bonds 

and  are  prepared,  at  any  time, 
to  buy  or  sell  large  or  small  lots 

We  have  prepared  a  circular  on 
investment  securities  which  we  shall 
be  glad  to  send  you  on  request 


Kid  cl  e  *\  Pe  ah  o  cfy  &  Co. 


ii$  Devo**sl\*.a»e  Si:. 

Boston 


17  Wall  Street 


Investments 


WE  own  and  offer  a  diversified  list  of  securities, 
carefully  selected  and  thorough!)'  investigated, 
which  we  recommend  for  investment.  Our  judg- 
ment as  to  their  merit  is  hased  on  over  thirty  years 
successful  hanking  experience.  We  shall  be  pleased 
to  furnish  descriptive  circulars  on  request. 

We  maintain  six  offices  in  prominent  financial 
centers,  and  an  extensive  wire  system  which  reaches 
other  leadiug  cities  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
The  facilities  of  our  organization  and  the  expert 
counsel  of  the  executives  in  charge  of  our  Bond,. 
Note,  Stock  and  Statistical  Departments  are  gladly 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  those  considering  the 
investment  of  surplus  funds. 

Commission  orders  executed 

HORiNBLOWER  6s  WEEKS 
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phase  of  the  situation  careful  consider.!  1  ion  . 
but  there  is  little  indication  as  yet  that  it 
or  any  other  government  department  will 
be  prepared  to  take  the  initiative  in  the 
near  future.  Since  the  beginning  of  the 
discussion  of  plans  for  financing  Europe 
bankers  have  taken  the  position  that  they 
would  do  nothing  without  the  affirmative 
and  positive  approval  and  cooperation 
of  the  Government. 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  delay  in  the 
ratification  of  the  Peace  Treaty  stands 
as  a  formidable  obstacle  to  action  by 
the  Government  in  the  situation.  As  one 
banker  exprest  it  recently,  the  present 
unsatisfactory  condition  is  permitted  to 
drag  along  not  so  much  to  supply  a  1cm  r 
to  bring  about  ratification  as  because  any 
line  of  action  which  might  be  adopted 
might  prejudice  consideration  of  the 
Treaty. 

"There  would  be  less  cause  for  worry 
in  the  situation,  it  is  held,  wore  it  not 
for  the  bad  effect  on  export  trade,  now 
clearly  discernible  and  reflected  in  domestic 
business  as  well,  and  for  the  activity  of 
other  nations  in  this  respect.  The  British 
Government  is  stated  to  be  aiding  export 
trade  in  many  ways,  while  recent  reports 
from  the  financial  center  in  London  in- 
dicate that  British  bankers  and  business 
men  are  keenly  awake  to  their  opportuni- 
ties. What  hurts  is  that  the  American 
exporter,  whose  opportunities  are  regarded 
as  naturally  much  greater,  must  sit  by 
and  see  those  opportunities  pass.  A 
number  of  exporters  have  told  bankers 
that  their  business  is  already  rapidly 
going  to  pieces  because  nothing  has  been, 
or  is  being,  done." 

While  Sir  George  Paish,  the  eminent 
British  economist,  predicted  a  rate  for 
sterling  exchange  as  low  as  $4,  or  even 
lower,  as  England's  surest  way  of  stopping 
her  imports  from  America,  several  of  our 
financial  experts  have  found  a  certain 
amount  of  comfort  in  the  probable  results 
upon  domestic  prices.  Daily  Finn,, rial 
America,  which  has  been  running  a  series 
of  editorials  under  the  heading  of  "Strip- 
ping America."  cites  a  recent  report  of  the 
New  York  Fair  Price  Committee  in  sup- 
port of  its  contention  that  a  decrease  in 
our  export  trade  might  result  in  a  decrease 
of  our  prices.     It  quotes  and  comments: 

"New  York's  Fair  Price  Committee  in  a 
report  on  shoes  and  clothing  confirms  the 
editorial  view  of  Daily  Financial  America 
that  shipment  of  needed  raw  materials 
out  of  the  country  is  one  of  the  chief 
causes  of  high  prices.  The  report  says  on 
this  subject:  'From  the  day  that  the 
armistice  was  signed  and  the  shoe  regula- 
tions of  the  European  countries  lifted,  an 
immediate  rush  was  made  to  the  United 
States  for  all  the  finished  leather  that  was 
available.  This  immediately  caused  a 
great  shortage  of  leather  in  this  country, 
which,  naturally,  forced  the  prices  to  where 
they  are  at  the  present  time. 

"'The  shoe  men  report  that  for  leather 
of  the  top  grade  in  1014  the  average  price 
was  30  cents  per  square  foot,  as  against 
the  price  of  $1.50  a  square  foot  for  the  same 
grade  of  leather  to-day.  The  skins  from 
which  this  leather  is  made  come  from  India. 
China,  Russia,  Africa,  and  South  America. 

"'Owing  to  the  lack  of  shipping  since  the 
armistice  was  signed,'  their  report  continues, 
'we  have  not  been  able  to  get  enough  raw 
skins  into  this  country,  and  Europe,  own- 
ing most  of  the  shipping,  naturally  gets  a 
larger  quantity  of  raw  material  .  .  .  Paris 
to-day  is  retailing  shoes  at  $40  per  pair 
which  can  be  purchased  on  Fifth  Avenue 
for  $15  per  pair.  The  price  in  Londor 
for  the  same  shoe  is  $30." 

"Prices  of  shoes  in  Paris  and  London 
quoted  by  the  committee  show  plainly 
that  it  is  only  the  wealthy  Europeans  who 
are  benefiting  by  the  stripping  of  America. 
The  resulting  increase  of  prices  here  to 
points  approaching  the  European  level  can 
only  result   in   depriving  the  poor  in   this 
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country  of  necessities,  and  conferring  these 
articles  on  the  higher  bidder  Li  Europe. 

"How  Americans  find  the  rich  man  of 
Europe  buying  the  shoes  off  their  feet  is 
told  by  James  S.  Coward,  a  manufacturer 
and  retail  dealer  here.  '  Recently,'  he  said. 
'a  lot  of  sole  leather  was  offered  to  our 
buyer  at  95  oents  a  pound.  I  told  him  (<» 
take  it.  He  tried  to  get  it  and  found  tliat 
a  French  buyer  had  already  bought  the 
leather  at  $1.15  a  pound.'  Mr.  Coward, 
finding  the  raw  material  being  thus  taken 
from  the  American  consumer,  urges  an 
embargo  on  leal  her  exports.  An  embargo 
on  every  necessity  that  can  not  be  classed 
as  'surplus*  is  needed  until  the  world's 
production  becomes  normal." 

BUILDING  PROCEEDS  IN  SPITE  OF 
HIGH  COSTS 

While  wages  and  the  prices  of  building 
material    have    reached    unprecedentedly 

high  levels,  building  activities  throughout 
the  United  States,  we  are  told,  are  growing. 
"It  was  the  position  of  this  house,"  says 
The  Straus  Investors'  Magazine,  "that  a 
condition  of  mental  stabilization  was 
needed,  which,  coupled  with  a  more  wide- 
spread adoption  of  the  scientific  principles 
of  amortization,  would  result  in  the  re- 
sumption of  building  and  construction 
work,  which  by  mid-summer  would  reach 
a  point  of  well-nigh  record-breaking 
activity."  This,  we  are  told,  is  what  has 
happened : 

"The  accuracy  of  these  observations  is 
attested  by  numerous  statistics  which  are 
now  being  announced.  For  example,  au- 
thoritative statistics  show  that  actual  con- 
tracts awarded  for  building  and  engineer- 
ing work  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  this 
year  total  $989,904,000  in  the  territory 
north  of  the  Ohio  and  east  of  the  Missouri 
rivers.  This  is  an  increase  of  nearly  $80,- 
000,000  over  last  year. 

"Figures  showing  the  commitments  for 
building  and  engineering  construction  in 
this  territory  for  the  first  six  months  of 
the  past  ten  years  are  as  follows: 

Contracts  awarded  1919 $989,904,000 

Contracts  awarded  1918 911,714,000 

.  'ontracts  awarded  1917 831,402,000 

<  'ontracts  awarded  1916 596,583,586 

Contracts  awarded  1915 413,532,000 

Contrasts  awarded  1914 382,532,000 

Contracts  awarded  1913 472,372,500 

Contracts  awarded  1912 400,011,000 

( 'ontracts  awarded  1911 416,227,813 

Contracts  awarded  1910 454,145,798 

"Of  the  amount  of  building  during  the 
period  mentioned,  $106,000,000  represent- 
ed the  number  and  valuation  of  plans  for 
new  building  operations  in  Greater  New 
York.  These  figures,  compared  with  $37,- 
562,598  for  the  same  period  last  year,  show 
a  gain  of  building  operations  in  the  nation's 
metropolis  of  more  than  350  per  cent. 

"With  the  beginning  of  the  second  half 
of  the  present  year  there  was  no  recession 
of  building  activities  displayed,  and  there 
is  every  indication  that  1919  will  be  the 
banner  year  in  the  history  of  the  country 
in  building  and  construction  work. 

"It  must  not  be  considered  that,  ex- 
tensive and  far-reaching  as  these  figures 
are,  there  is  any  likelihood  of  housing  con- 
ditions throughout  the  country  being 
brought  quickly  to  a  condition  of  normal- 
ity. Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  a  re- 
cession in  building  costs.  Every  indication 
points  to  a  continuation  of  upward  ten- 
dencies in  prices  for  all  the  essentials  of 
construction  work.  A  recent  statement 
compiled  by  the  National  Housing  Cor- 
poration of  the  United  States  Government 
pointed  out  that  reports  from  thirty-eight 
States  show  a  continuation  of  the  acute 
shortage  in  housing. 

"With  the  present  upward  sweep  of  the 
building  and  construction  industry  there 
is  _  a  continual  tendency  toward  higher 
prices,  not  alone  in  the  continued  increase 
in  the  cost  of  labor,  but  through  the  work- 
ing of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand.  The  demand  for  building  mater- 
ials is  now  far  ahead  of  the  visible  supply." 
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TRANSACT   ALL    FINANCIAL 
BUSINESS  HERE 


The  CONTINENTAL  W 
COMMERCIAL 

BANKS 

CHICAGO 

Commercial  Banking,  Foreign  and  Domestic.  Savings.  Personal 
Trusts.  Corporate  Trusts  and  Corporate  Agencies.  Safe 
Deposit.  Safekeeping  Foreign  and  Domestic  Securities, 
Investment  Securities.  Financing  Government  Issues.  Financ 
ing  Industries,  Municipalities,  Railroads,  Utilities. 


Continental  and  Commercial  National  Bank  of  Chicago 
Continental  and  Commercial  Trust  and  Savings  Bank 

CHICAGO,  u.  s.  A. 
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METAL  COLUMNS 

Away  From  The  Commonplace 

Union  Metal  Columns  will  give  an  air  of  distinction  to  a  house  or  building 

that  would  otherwise  look  commonplace  and  the  cost  of  such  a  decorative 

feature  is  many  times  repaid  by  the  additional  sale  or  rental  value. 

Union  Metal  Columns  are  economical  because  they  last  as  long  as 

the  building  itself.   The  shafts  are  made  from  a  special  grade  of  steel 

pressed  into  correct  architectural  designs  and  they  will  neverweather. 

split  or  decay  as  wood  columns  are  bound  to  do  sooner  or  later. 

Write  for  Booklet  No.  25  with  photos  of  many  beautiful  installations. 

Union  Metal  Lamp  Standards 

The  leading  cities  of  the  United  States  are  lighted  with 

Union   Metal  Lamp  Standards.     Booklet  No.   105  gives 

complete  information. 

The  Union  Metal  Mfg.  Co.,  Canton,  O. 

Capable  Representatives 

Wanted  For  Open 

Territory 
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|>RINGE 

Albert 

the  national  joy  smoke 


1 


Copyright  1819 

hyR.  J.  Reynolds 

Tobacco  Co. 


Wherever  you  alight,  youll  find  that 
paling  it  with  Prince  Albert  is  the 
great  indoor  and  outdoor  sport!  Be- 
cause P.  A.  is  the  national  joy  smokel 
Awaiting  your  say-so,  you'll  find  toppy 
red  bags,  tidy  red  tins,  handsome 
pound  and  half  pound  tin  humidors — 
and  that  classy,  practical  pound 
crystal  glass  humidor  with  sponge 
moistener  top  that  keeps  Prince 
Albert  in  such  perfect  condition  I 


P.  A.  has  such  a  joy'us  way  of 
making  men  glad  about  jimmy  pipes ! 


To  shoot  it  quick: — Prince  Albert 
turns  over  a  new  leaf  in  your  smoke- 
career  !  Shovels  smokesorrows  right  out 
the  attic  airshaft  and  throws  wide  open 
the  smoke-section-shutters !  Talk  about 
letting  in  a  flood  of  smoke-sunshine ! 
Bet  your  pet  luckystone  that  the  best 
you  ever  heard  tell  about  can't  hold  a 
candle  with  what  Prince  Albert  will 
hand  you  seven  days  out  of  every  week ! 
And,  then,  some-on-the-side ! 

Smoking  Prince  Albert  is  just  about 
twins  with  having  the  top  time  of  your 
life  on  each  fire-up!  It  gives  you  a  brand 
new  idea  of  how  delightful  a  pipe 
smoke  really  can  be  !    Such  flavor  and 


fragrance  and  coolness;  such  freedom  from 
bite  and  parch!  Prove  personally  that 
Prince  Albert's  exclusive  patented  proc- 
ess really  does  cut  out  bite  and  parch! 

Talk  about  ringing  the  bell  every  time 
you  take  just  one  more  little  smoke ! 
You'll  agree  with  your  old  fellow  citizen, 
General  Approval,  that  Prince  Albert 
puts  a  man  on  the  firing  line  with  a 
jimmy  pipe,  and  keeps  him  there;  that 
it  sends  all  previous  smoke  setto  records 
to  fhe  rear-ranks:  that  it  just  slams  in 
one  good  time  on  top  of  another  so  fast, 
so  happy-like,  you  realize  that  heretofore 
you've  been  hunting  regular-man-sport 
with  the  wrong  ammunition! 


R.  J.  Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 
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THE   LEXICOGRAPHER'S 
EASY   CHAIR 


aders  will  please  bear  in  mind  that    u 
wll  be  taken  oj  anonymous  communications. 


"T.  R.  E.,"  Pottstown,  Pa.— "  (l)Please  ui^o 
me  the  correct  pronunciations  of  the  words  ra- 
garies  and  blatant.  (2)  Also,  please  give  me  ;i 
definition,  as  concise  as  possible,  of  pragmatism." 

(1)  Vagaries,  ra-ge'ri: — a  as  in  final,  e  as  in  prej  . 
i  as  in  habit;  blatant,  ble'tant — c  as  in  prey,  a  as  in 
nui.  (2)  " Pragmatism  is  (i)  the  quality  of  of- 
ficious meddlesomeness.  (2)  In  history,  a  treat- 
ment of  events  with  reference  to  their  causes  and 
results.  (3)  In  philosophy  it  is  a  method,  and  its 
corresponding  doctrine,  which  holds  that  the  prac- 
tical effects,  or  way  that  they  '  work.^are  the  sole 
available  criteria  for  the  truth  of  human  cogni- 
tions and  the  value  of  human,  moral,  and  religious 
ideals;  the  metaphysical  theory  that  reality  is  for 
man  what  he  makes  it  to  be  in  the  service  of  so- 
called  practical  ends." 

"H.  G.  T.,"  Spartanburg,  S.  C. — "What  is  the 
correct  pronunciation  of  Anti?" 

The  prefix  anti-  is  pronounced  an'li — a  as  in 
fat,  1  as  in  habit.  If  you  are  referring  to  Anti, 
meaning  a  native  tribe  living  in  southern  Peru  on 
the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  the  word  is  pro- 
nounced an'ti — a  as  in  art,  i  as  in  police. 

"O.  A.  C"  Bakersfield,  Cal. — "Kindly  tell  me 
if  the  following  sentence  is  correct  English — '  More 
better  English  is  spoken  in  this  country  than  in 
England.'" 

The  expression  "more  better"  has  the  sanction 
of  Shakespeare  behind  it,  but  the  sentence  could 
better  be  expressed:  "More  good  English  is 
spoken,"  etc. 

"E.  C.  P.,"  Pasadena,  Cal. — "Please  explain 
the  difference  in  meaning  between  hale  and  detest" 

Hatred  is  a  bitter  aversion,  usually  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  injure,  destroy,  or  weaken  its  object. 
The  hatred  of  a  revengeful  man  is  roused  by  the 
approach  of  those  who  have  done  him  injury. 
Thus,  hale  is  intense  and  lasting.  Detestation  is 
intense  dislike,  and  implies  aversion  caused  by 
disapproval.  To  detest  any  one  is  to  hale  him  in- 
tensely. Thus,  the  two  words  may  be  said  to 
approach  to  synonyms  as  nearly  as  it  is  possible 
for  words  to  do. 

"L.  B.  M.,"  East  Cleveland,  Ohio— "What  is 
the  correct  pronunciation  of  the  word  banquet?" 

The  word  banquet  is  correctly  pronounced  ban'- 
kwet — a  as  in  fat,  n  as  ng  in  sing,  e  as  in  get.  The 
pronunciation,  ban'kwit — a  as  in  fat,  n  as  ng  in 
sing,  i  as  in  hit — is  incorrect. 

"L.  F.  S.,"  Washington,  D.  C. — "Please  tell 
me  the  correct  use  of  the  title  Esquire.  Is  it  used 
only  after  the  name  of  a  lawyer,  and  is  there  any 
rule  for  this?" 

The  term  esquire  is  not  obsolete.  In  England 
the  title  esquire  ranks  next  below  that  of  knight, 
and  belongs  by  right  to  the  eldest  sons  of  knights 
and  to  the  younger  sons  of  peers,  and  to  their 
eldest  sons  in  perpetual  succession.  It  is  given 
by  courtesy  to  officers  of  the  royal  courts  and 
household,  sheriffs,  justices  of  the  peace  while 
in  commission,  etc. ;  and  also  often  to  literary  or 
professional  men.  In  the  United  States  the  title 
is  given  especially  to  lawyers  and  justices  of  the 
peace,  but  very  commonly  to  any  man  as  a  mark 
of  respect,  especially  in  the  address  of  a  letter. 
Matthew  Arnold,  in  his  "Civilization  in  the  United 
States,"  says:  "  It  is  the  established  habit  with  us 
in  England,  if  we  write  to  people  supposed  to  be- 
long to  the  class  of  gentlemen,  of  addressing  them 
by  the  title  of  Esquire,  while  we  keep  il/r.  for 
people  not  supposed  to  belong  to  that  class." 

"P.  B.,"  St.  Joseph,  Mo. — "We  have  always 
heard  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  but  now  we  read 
that  it  was  signed  on  August  2  or  thereabouts. 
Can  you  cite  me  some  authority  that  would 
enlighten  us  on  this  matter?" 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  passed 
unanimously  on  July  4  by  the  delegates  of  twelve 
Colonies,  New  York  not  voting  as  the  delegates 
had  not  been  authorized  to  support  the  movement 
for  independence.  John  Hancock,  as  President  of 
the  Congress,  signed  the  document  on  the  same 
day.  On  July  9  a  New  York  convention  declared  in 
support  of  the  Declaration  and,  in  accordance  with 
a  resolution  passed  by  Congress  on  July  19,  the 
document  was  engrossed  on  parchment,  and  on 
August  2  was  signed  by  the  fifty-three  members 
then  present . 


3-in-One 

For  Autos.  Squirt  3-in-One  along  edges  and 
on  ends  of  springs.  It  penetrates  between  the 
leaves,  lubricating  just  right.  Prevents  rust 
which  experts  agree  causes  most  spring  breaks. 
Also  lubricates  perfectly  Ford  Commutators 
and  all  magnetos.  Makes  starting  easy. 
For  Sewing  Machines.  Occasional  thorough 
oiling  with  3-in-One  takes  the  drudgery  out 
of  sewing  by  making  sewing  machines  run 
easier.  Reduces  the  rattle  and  clatter  of  old 
machines.  Makes  new  ones  stay  new. 
For  AH  Light  Mechanisms.  3-in-One  works 
out  old  caked  grease  and  dirt  and  provides  a 
thin  film  of  oil  between  the  bearing  surfaces 
that  reduces  friction  to  the  vanishing  point. 
Always  use  on  typewriters,  calculating  ma- 
chines, office  chairs,  bicycles,  roller  skates, 
guns,  revolvers,  all  tools,  hinges,  bolts,  locks, 
clocks,  talking  machines,  vacuum  cleaners, 
washing  machines — everything  that  "works". 

3-in-One  is  sold  at  all  good  stores.  Prices,  east  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  15c,  25c  and  50c  in  bottles; 
also  in  30c  Handy  Oil  Cans. 

|7  IJ  C  C  Generous  sample  and  Dictionary  of 
r  I\JCid     Uses.    To  save  postage,  send  a  postal. 
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Running  errands  for  the  nation's 

butcher  shops 


Your  juicy  steak,  national  in  its 
popularity,  is  far  from  being  na- 
tional in  its  origin. 

Ten  Mississippi  valley  states  raise 
and  feed  much  of  the  beef  which 
you  like  so  well. 

The  big  herds  of  quality  cattle  are 
fattened  in  an  even  smaller  area, 
known  as  the  "corn  belt."  No 
feed  has  yet  been  discovered  that 
is  as  cheap  and  fattening  as  this 
yellow  grain. 

This  meat  must  be  dressed,  chilled 
and  shipped  many  miles  to  the 
other  38  states.  Whose  job  is  it? 
Your  local  butcher  cannot  do  it. 
If  each  butcher  built  a  packing 
plant,  there  would  be  endless  du- 


plication and  expense  —  making 
meat  too  high  priced. 

Time  has  proved  that  the  dress- 
ing and  distribution  of  meats  on 
a  large  scale  through  centrally 
located  plants  is  economical  to 
the  consumer  and  has  given  him 
a  wider  choice  as  to  quality. 

Local  butchers  have  found  that 
they  can  order  any  grade  and 
weight,  without  waste,  and  suited 
exactly  to  their  customer's  desires. 

Swift  &  Company  is  running  this 
errand  for  the  nation  at  a  surpris- 
ingly small  rate  of  pay.  We  receive 
only  a  fraction  of  a  cent  per  pound 
profit  on  the  meat  we  sell.  The  pub- 
lic saves  money  by  such  service. 


Swift  &  Company,  U.  S.  A. 

Founded  1868 
A  nation-wide  organization  owned  by  more  than  30,000  shareholders 
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